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MEDALS. 


'Tjtilky  of  1%  /TEDAL,  denote?  a  piece  of  metal  ii^the  form 
'them  iftHi-  1V1  of  coin,  fuch  as  was  either  current  money 
-  01  c’  among  the  ancients,  or  ft  ruck  on  any  particular  occa- 
fion,  in  order  to  preferve  to  pofterity  the  portrait  of 
fome  great  perfon,  or  the  memory  of  fome  illuftrious 
aftion.  Scaliger  derives  the  word  medal  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  methalia  ;  a  fort  of  coin  with  a  human  head  upon 
it.  But  the  opinion  of  Voflius  is  generally  received ; 
viz.  that  it  comes  from  mctallum ,  “  metal of  which 
fubftance  medals  are  commonly  made. 

Sect.  I.  Utility  of  Medals  in  Hijlory,  and  various 
other  Sciences. 

There  are  few  ftudies  of  more  importance  to  hif¬ 
tory  than  that  of  medals ;  the  foie  evidence  we  can 
have  of  the  veracity  of  an  hiftorian  being  only  fuch 
collateral  documents  as  are  evident  to  every  body,  and 
cannot  be  falfified.  In  modern  times,  thefe  are  found 
in  public  memoirs,  inftruftions  to  ambaffadors,  and 
Hate  papers  of  various  kinds.  Such  memorials,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fubjeft  to  various  accidents,  and  befides  com¬ 
monly  remain  in  the  countries  where  they  are  firft 
publifhed,  and  cannot  therefore  give  to  the  world 
at  large  that  perfect  and .  entire  fatisfaftion  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  genuine  hiftory ;  fo  that 
more  durable  and  widely  diffufed  monuments  are  ftill 
to  be  w iflied  for.  Such  are  public  buildings,  inferip- 
tions,  and  ftatues  5  but  thefe,  excepting  a  few  inftances 
of  the  two  laft,  are  always  confined  to  particular 
countries ;  fo  that  medals  alone  remain  as  infallible 
documents  of  truth,  capable  of  being  diffufed  over 
all  countries  in  the  world,  and  of  remaining  through 
t  the  lateft  ages.. 

Various  The  firft  who  ftiowed  the  importance  of  medals  *in 
writers  on  afeertaining  the  dates,  and  arranging  the  order  of 
jtitdais.  events,  in  ancient  hiftory,  by  means  of  medals,  was 
Vaillant,  in  his  Hiftory  of  t>  e  Kings  of  Syria, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1681.  By  medals  alone,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  fix  the  chronology  and  important 
events  of  hiftory,  in  the  three  moft  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  viz.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Parthia.  Many 
coins  have  been  difeovered  fincC  his  time,  which  con¬ 
firm  the  accounts  he  lias  given..  He  was  followed 
in  this  method  by  Father  Hardouin,  though  with  lefs 
"fuccefs.  Hardouin’s  beft  work  is  his  Herodiades,  or 
Series  of  Succeffors  to  Herod  king  of  Judaia.  The 
fame  plan  was  purfued  by  Noris,  in. his  learned  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Syro-Macedonian  princes,  and  by  Bayer 
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in  his  Hiftory  of  Ofrhoene,  as  well  as  by  Froelich,  in  c'\ 

the  work  intitled  Anttales  Regum  et  Rerum  Syria, 

Vien.  1754,  and  another  named  Kevenhullers  Regum  ’  *r 
veterum  Numifmetta  Anecdota  aucl  Perrara,  T’ien.  1 75  2, 

4to,  of  which  Froelich  was  properly  the  author.  Cor- 
fini  and  Cary  likevvife  publiffied  works  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  former  in  1744,  De  Mimifari ,  aliorumque 
Armenia  Reguiti,  Nummis,  Sec.  ;  the  latter  in  1 752, 

JHifioire  des  Rots  de  Thrace ,  et  du  Rofphore  Cimmerien , 
eclaircie  par  les  Medailles.  % 

The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  coins  does  not  /how  the  Of  the 
dates  of  events,  though  it  illuftrates  the  chronology  Greek 
of  reigns.  This  defeat,  however,  is  abundantly  fup- co‘1!s*' 
plied  by  thofe  of  Rome,  which  commonly  mark  the 
date  of  the  prince’s  confulihip,  the  year  of  his  tri- 
bunician  power ;  giving  alfo,  upon  the  reverfe,  the  re- 
prefentation  or  poetical  fymbol  of  fome  grand  event. 

The  year  of  the  tribunician  power  is  fometimes  ima¬ 
gined  by  antiquaries  to  be  fynonymous  with  that  of 
the  emperor’s  reign :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  and 
Mr  Pinkerton  is  at  fome  pains  to  fet  them  right  in 
this  refpeft.  He  finds  fault  with  Julius  Csefar,  when 
he  a  (Turned  the  fovereign  authority,  for  taking  upon 
him  the  title  of  Perpetual  Diftator,  as"  being  fynony¬ 
mous  with  that  of  king  or  abfolute  governor,  which 
the  Romans  abhorred.  “  He  ought  (fays  our  author), 
under  the  difguife  of  fome  fupreme  magiftratc  of  an¬ 
nual  cleft  ion,  to  have  lulled  the  people  with  a  dream, 
that  they  might  terminate  his  power  when  they  pleafed ; 
or  that  he  himfelf  would  refign  it,  when  the  neceflities 
of  ftate  which  had  required  his  temporary  elevation 
had  fubiided.”  To  this  error  Mr  Pinkerton  aferibes  . .  3 
the  affaffination  of  the  Diftator,'  and  commends  the  b 
policy  of  Auguftus,  who,  with  far  inferior  abilities,  Au^uftus 
continued  in  poffeffion  of  the  moft  abfolute  authority  to  fecure 
as  long  as  he  lived.  The  tribunefhip  was  an  office  0fflisP°,Wer» 
annual  eleftion and  if  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
others  than  plebeians,  mult  have  been  the  fupreme 
power  of  the  ftate,  as  it  belonged  to  that  office  to  put 
a  negative  upon  every  public  meafure  whatever.  Au- 
guftus,  being  of  fenatorial  rank,  could  not  aflume  this 
office ;  but  he  invefted  himfelf  with  the  tribunichn 
power,  which  had  the  advantages  of  appearing  to  be 
only  a  temporary  fupremacy,  though  in  truth  it  was 
continued  during  his  whole  lifetime.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  frequently  affumed  his  deftined 
fuccefior,  Tiberius,  for  his  colleague,  though  in  the 
beginning  he  had  enjoyed  it  alone.  This,  with  his 
artifice  of  refigning  his  power  every  ten  years,  and 
■A  re-affuming 
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Utility  of  re-aftuming  it  at  the  defire,  as  was  pretended,  of  the 
*ftar '"see*  ^enate»  f^cured  his  fovereignty  as  long  as  he  lived. — 

■  His  example  was  followed  by  his  fucceffors ;  fo  that 

mod  of  them  have  the  infeription  Tribun  id  a  Potejlate 
upon  their  medals,  with  the  date  affixed  to  it  thus, 
Tr.  Pot.  VII.  Yet  though  this  date  generally  im¬ 
plies  the  year  of  the  emperor’s  reign,  it  fometimes 
happens  that  the  emperor,  by  fpecial  favour  from  a  for¬ 
mer  prince,  had  been  endowed  with  this  title  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  fucceffor  to  that 
prince,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  inftance  in 
Tiberius.  Befides  the  tribunician  power,  the  empe¬ 
rors  very  frequently  enjoyed  that  of  the  confuls ;  and 
the  date  of  their  confullhip  is  frequently  expreffed  in 
their  coins. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  likewife  af- 
fumed  by  the  Roman  emperors  in  order  to  fecure  them- 
felves  in  their  authority  ;  which,  Mr  Pinkerton  ob- 
ferves,  was  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  artifices  they 
could  have  fallen  upon.  “  In  the  Greek  heroic  times 
(fays  he),  king  and  prieft  were  carefully  united  in  one 
perfon ;  and  when  fovereigns  arofe  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  the  fame  plan  was  followed,  as  appears  from 
Snorro,  and  other  writers.  Nothing  could  lend  more 
fecurity  to  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  than  an  office 
of  fupreme  fandtity,  which  alfo  confirmed  his  power 
by  all  the  terrors  of  fuperftition.  Even  the  Chriltian 
fyftem  was  afterwards  debafed  by  a  mock  alliance  with 
government  ;  though  it  be  clear  from  the  whole  New 
Teftament,  that  fuch  an  alliance  is  fubverfive  of  its 
genuine  inftitution,  and  the  grea^eft  of  all  its  corrup¬ 
tions.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  the  dark 
ages,  were  the  authors  of  ‘  no  chureh  no  king,’  for 
their  own  intereft  ;  while  the  Roman  emperors  only 
fought  to  ftrengthen  their  power  by  the  dark  awe  of 
fuperftition.  The  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  fo 
important,  that'it  was  retained  even  by  the  Chriftian 
emperors  till  the  time  of  Gratian.  Its  influence  in  the 
ftate-was,  indeed,  prodigious.  Cicero  obferves,  that 
to  this  office  were  fubjeft  temples,  altars,  penates, 
jrods,  houfes,  wealth,  and  fortune  of  the  people. — 
That  of  augur  is  alfo  borne  by  many  emperors  ;  and 
its  authority  was  fuch,  that  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  no  public  bufinefs  could  be  tranfadled  without 
a  declaration  from  the  augur  concerning  its  event. — 
The  pro-confular  power  was  alfo  given  to  Auguftus 
and  the  other  emperors.  It  conferred  a  diredt  autho¬ 
rity  over  all  the  provinces,  and  implied  the  emperor 
to  be  chief  pro-conful,  or  governor  of  each,  and  of  all. 
Another  fpecial  power  affigned  to  the  emperors,  but 
not  occurring  on  coins,  was  the  Jus  Relationis  Tertia , 
Quanta,  &c.  or  the  right  of  making  three  or  four  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  fenate  on  the  fame  day,  while  the  fena- 
tors  could  only  propofe  one. 

Hence  our  author  infers,  that  medals  afford  the 
moft  authentic  documents  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  in 
particular,  that  could  have  been  invented  by  man. — 
The  hiftories  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  are  much- better 
elucidated  by  medals  than  by  authors ;  for  the  hiftory 
of  Suetonius  ends  with  Domitian,  and  the  Hijlor'ut 
AuguJLz  Scriptores  begins  with  Adrian:  fo  that  the 
reigns  of  the  two  emperors  juft  mentioned  are  almoft 
unknown  ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  is  furprifed  that  none  of 
the  learned  have  attempted  to  fupply  the  defedt. _ 
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“  Capitolinus  (fays  he),  in  his  life  of  Maximinus  Ju-  Utility  of 
nior,  is  quite  puzzled  to  know  if  Maximus  and  Pu- 
pienus  were  two  emperors,  or  two  names  for  the  fame.  °ry*  cj 
Had  he  happened  on  any  of  thofe  coins  which  bear 
-M.  Cl.  Pu  pienus  Maximus  Aug.  he  would  have 
feen  at  once  that  Maximus  was  only  another  name  for 
Pupienus.”  4 

Medals  are  ufeful  in  other  fciences  befides  hiftory.  Ufe  of  rne- 
In  geography,  we  find  the  fituation  of  towns  de- dals  !n.geo* 
tennined  by  their  vicinity  to  fome  poted  river,  moun-^ 
tain.  See.  Thus,  MArNHTXiN  sixxtaot  ffiows  that 
Magnefia  was  fituated  under  Mount  Sipylus.  in  like 
manner,  it  is  fhown  from- -a  medal,  that  Ephefus  !!  ood 
on  the  river  Cayfter  ;  and  there  is  extant  a  medal,  bear¬ 
ing  an  infeription,  which  fignifies  Alexandria  on  the 
Scamander  ;  a  name  given  to  Troy  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  reverfe  has  upon  it  the  famous  Apollo 
Smintheus  of  Homer.  In  natural  hiftory,  alfo,  medals  I()  na^ura|i 
are  ufeful  chiefly  from  the  coins  ftruck  on  the  celubra-  hiftory. 
tion  of  the  fecular  games,  in  which  the  figures  of 
various  animals  are  preferred  ;  and  thus  it  may  very 
often  be  determined  whether  any  animal  be  known  to 
the  ancients  or  not.  On  many  of  the  Greek  medals 
are  feveral  uncommon  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  on 
moll  of  the  medals  of  Cyrene  is  the  figure  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Syiphium  ;  and  on  thofe  of  Tyre,  the  fhell-fifh 
from  which  the  famous  Tyrian  purple  was  procured.  6 
By  means  of  medals,  alfo,  the  exa£t  delineations  of  In  architect 
many  noble  edifices  are  preferved,  though  not  even  a turc* 
veftige  of  their  ruins  be  now  exifting;  fo  that  the  ufes 
of  them  to  the  architedl  are  very  confiderable.  Tofnthegne 
the  connoiffeur  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  .becanfe  arts, 
by  them  alone  he  is  enabled  to  aferibe  ancient  bulls 
and  (latues  to  their  proper  perfons,  with  multitudes 
of  other  points  of  knowledge  which  cannot  be  other- 
wife  deteimined.  The  elucidations  of  obfeure  paf- 
fages  in  aneient  authors  by  means  of  medals  are  fo 
numerous  and  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  iniiil 
upon  them. 

Mr  Addifon  has  treated  the  connection  betwixt  me¬ 
dals  and  poetry  at  confiderable  length  ;  but  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  finds  fault  with  him  for  preferring  the  Latin 
to  the  Greek  poets.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  medals  is  moft  neceffary  for  a  fculp*  g 
tor,  and  perhaps  an  architect  ;  but  an  acquaintance  Latin  me- 
with  Latin  ones  is  preferable  for  a  poet,  or  perhaps  a  dals  of  ufe 
painter.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  thetoa^oet* 
former  generally  have  on  the  obverfe  the  head  of  fome 
king,  god,  or  goddefs,  of  exquifite  relief  and  work- 
manfhip  ;  but  the  reverfe  feldom  affords  much  fancy 
of  lymbol  in  the  early  Greek  coins ;  and  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  Greek  coins,  is  chiefly  impreffed  with  the  temples 
of  their  deities.  To  a  perfon  of  poeScal  imagination, 
however,  the  Roman  coins  afford  the  greateft  enter¬ 
tainment,  from  the*fine  perfonilications  and  fymbols 
to  be  found  on  their  reverfes ;  of  which  our  author 
gives  the  following  inftances :  p 

“Happiness  has  fometimes  the  caduceus,  or  wand  Perfonifica- 
of  Mercury,  which; Cicero,  I.  Ojjic.  tells  us  was  thought tionsonRe* 
to  procure  every  wifh.  She  has  in  a  gold  coin  of  Se-man  med  ■ 
verus  heads  of  poppy,  to  exprefs  that  our  prime  blefs 
lies  in  oblivion  of  misfortune. 

“  Hope  is  reprefented  as  a  fprightly  girl,  walking 
quickly,  and  looking  ftraight  forward.  With  her  left 

hand. 
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Utility  of  hand  /he  holds  up  her  garments,  that  they  may  not  im- 
*60"'  *  &c  "  Pede  t^ie  raP*dity  of  her  pace  ;  while  in  her  right  hand 
.  °ryJ  c'  the  holds  forth  the  bud  of  a  flower ;  an  emblem  infi- 
nitely  more  fine  than  the  trite  one  of  an  anchor,  which 
is  the  fymbol  of  Patience  and  not  of  Hope.  This 
perfonification,  with  fome  others,  mull  have  been  very 
familiar  to  the  ancients  ;  for  often  in  this,  and  in  a  few 
more  inftances,  no  name,  as  Spes  Aug.  or  the  like, 
is  inferted  in  the  legend. 

“  Abundance  is  imagined  as  a  fedate  matron,  with 
a  cornucopia  in  her  hands,  of  which  flie  fcatters  the 
fruits,  and  does  not  hold  up  her  cornucopia  and  keep 
the  contents  to.  herfelf,  as '  many  modern  poets  and 
painters  make  her  do. 

“  The  Emperor  Titus,  having  caufe  to  import  a 
great  fupply  of  corn  during  a  fcarcity  at  Rome,  that 
fupply,  or  the  An  non  a,  is  finely  reprefented  as  a  fe¬ 
date  lady,  with  filled  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand, 
which  /he  holds  upright,  to  indicate  that  /he  does  not, 
however,  mean  to  fcatter  it,  as  Abundance  has  a  title 
to  do,  but  to  give  it  to  Equity  to  deal  out.  This  laft 
particular  is  /hown  by  her  holding  a  little  image  of 
Equity,  known  by  her  feales  and  hajla  pura ,  or  point- 
lefs  fpear,  in  her  right  hand,  over  a  bafleet  filled  with 
wheat.  Behind  the  An  non  a  is  the  prow  of  a  /hip 
decked  with  flowers,  to  Imply  that  the  corn  was 
brought  by  fea  (from  Africa and  that  the  /hips  had 
had  a  profperous  voyage.  The  beft  poet  in  the  world 
would  not  have  given  us  a  finer  train  of  imagery' ;  the 
beft  painter  would  have  been  puzzled  to  exprefs  fo 
much  matter  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 

“  Security  /lands  leaning  upon  a  pillar,  indica¬ 
tive  of  her  being  free  from  all  defigns  and  purfuits ; 
and  the  pofture  itfelf  correfponds  to  her  name.  Ho¬ 
race,  in  deferibing  the  wife  man,  mentions  his  being 
teres  atque  rotundus ■;  round  and  poli/hed,  againft  all 
the  rules  of  chance  :  an  idea  feemingly  derived  from 
the  column  upon  which  this  ideal  lady  reclines. 

“  The  emblems  of  Piety,  Modesty,  and  the  like, 
are  equally  appofite  and  poetical. 

“  The  happinefs  of  the  ftate  is  pidlured  by  a  /hip 
failing  before  a  profperous  breeze  :  an  image  than 
which  the  fuperlative  genius  of  Gray  could  find  none 
more  exquifite  ;  and  he  has  accordingly  ufed  it  in  his 
mod  capital  production  “  The  Bard,”  with  due  fuc- 
cefs. 

“  The  different  countries  of  the  then  known  world 
are  alfo  delineated  with  great  poetical  imagery.  It 
affords  patriotic  fatirfaftion-in  particular  to  a  Briton, 
to  fee  his  native  ifland  often  reprefented  upon  the  ear-  t 
heft  imperial  coins  fitting  on  a  globe,  with  a  fymbol  of 
military  power,  the  lalarum  in  her  hand,  and  the  ocean 
rolling  under  her  feet.  An  emblem  almoft  prophetic  of 
the  vaft  power  which  her  dominion  over  the  fea  will 
always  give  her,  provided  /he  exerts  her  element  of 
empire  with  due  vigour  and  perfeverance. 

“  Coins  alfo  prefent  us  with  Achaia,  Africa,  Ala- 
mannia,  Alexandria,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Alia,  Bithy- 
nia,  Cappadocia,  Dacia,  Dardania,  Egypt,  Gallia, 

*  Hifpania,  Italia,  Judasa,  Macedon,  Mauritania,  P3n- 

nonia,  Parthia,  Phrygia,  Sarmatia,  Sicily,  Scythia,^ 
Syria,  and  the  rivers  Danube,  Nile,  Rhine,  Tyber. 
This  perfonification  of  provinces  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  the  figures  of  provinces  carried  in  triumphs  ;  as 
the  perfonification  of  our  old  poets  fprung  from  the 


ideal  perfons  actually  reprefented  in  the  my/lerial  Utility  of 
plays.  .  \ 

“  There  is  one  colonial  medal  of  rude  execution  of 
Auguftus  and  Agrippa,  which  has  an  high  claim  to 
merit  in  difplaying  the  ancient  poetical  imagery.  It 
is  inferibed  Imp.  and  Divi.  f.  and  on  the  reverfe,  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt  is  reprefented  by  the  metaphor  of 
a  crocodile,  an  animal  almoft  peculiar  to  that  country, 
and  at  that  period  eftcemed  altogether  fo  ;  which  is 
chained  to  a  palm-tree,  at  once  a  native  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  fymbolic  of  victory. 

“  As  the  nfverfes  are  fo  ufcful  for  knowledge  of  vtedals  uf>> 
perfonification,  fymbols  of  countries  and  aCtions,  and  ful  to  a 
the  like  ;  fo  the  portraits  to  be  feen  on  old  coins  arePainter* 
no  lefs  important  to  a  painter ;  the  high  merit  of  a 
great  number  of  them,  in  every  character,  juftly  intitling 
them  to  be  regarded  as  the  beft  ftudies  in  the  world. 

Not  to  mention,  that,  to  an  hiftoric  painter,  the  fei- 
ence  of  ancient  medals  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  he 
may  delineate  his  perfonages  with  the  features  they 
really  bore  while  in  exiftence.  This  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  in  this  way,  or  from  ftatues  and  bulls ;  any  one 
of  which  will  coll  as  much  as  hundreds  of  medals  j 
and  indeed  a  collection  of  fuch  is  only  attainable  by 
princes.” 

The  fame  things  which  render  the  ftudy  of  medals  ro  aYculp- 
important  to  a  painter,  do  Hill  more  fo  to  a  fculptor  $  tor. 
and  in  this  particular,  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  coins  is 
remarkably  ufeful.  The  /kill  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
art  of  fculpture  has  always  been  admired  throughout 
the  world  ;  and  on  their  coins  the  heads  of  feveral  dei¬ 
ties  are  reprefented  in  the  moil  exquifite  alto-relievo . 

Our  author  therefore  thinks  it  ftrange,  that  the  Gre¬ 
cian  coins  Ihould  have  hitherto  been  fo  little  attended 
to  by  men  of  learning  and  tafte.  They  may  have  been 
looked  upon,  lie  fuppofes,  as  belonging  only  to  the 
province  of  the  antiquary ;  but  he  affures  us, 
that  the  Greek  medals  will  afford  futisfaclion  tci 
the  perfons  who  value  them  only  as  pieces  of  work¬ 
man/hip.  In  moft  rcfpects,  they' greatly  excel  thofe 
of  Rome  even  in  its  bell  times ;  which  our  author  fup¬ 
pofes  to  have  been  from  the  days  of  Auguftus  to  A-, 
drian.  “  In  the  days  of  Adrian,  in  particular  (fays 
he),  the  Roman  mint  feems  to  have  been  the  very 
feat  of  art  and  genius;  witnefs  the  vaft  number  of  ex- 
quifitc  perfonifieations,  engraven  with  equal  work¬ 
man/hip,  which  fwarm  on  the  medals  of  that  prince. 

Yet  from  liis  time  down  to  Pofthumus,  coins  of  admi¬ 
rable  workmanfliip  are  to  be  found.  Thofe  of  the 
Fauilinas  and  Lncilla  deferve  particular  mention. 

There  is  one,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  of  the  latter 
in  great  brafs,  which  yields  to  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  reverfe  is  a  Venus  with  the  name  around  her. 

The  portrait  of  the  obverfe  fee  ms  to  fpring  from  the 
field  of  the  coin  ;  it  looks  and  breathes,  nay  talks,  if 
you  truft  your  eyes.  The  coins  of  Tarfus  are  ex¬ 
tremely  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  per  fpe  Clive  in  the 
figures,  as  Froelich  obferves.  On  others  are  found 
triumphal  arches,  temples,  fountains,  aqueduCts,  am¬ 
phitheatres,  circi,  hippodromes,  palaces,  bafilfcas,  co¬ 
lumns  and  obeli  Iks,  baths,  fea-ports,  pharofes,  and  the 
like.  Thefe  furni/h  much  pleafure  and  inftruCtion  to 
the  architect,  and  ferve  to  form  his  tafte  to  the  ancient 
manner  ;  that  manner  which  unites  perfect  fimplicity 
with  fublimity  and  grace  ;  that  manner  w  hich  every 
A  2  age 
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age  admires,  in  proportion  as  it  has  genius  to  imi-  moft  important  to  thefr  country,  but  leave  its  anti-  Hiftorjv 
tate.”  quities  to  chance.  Every  thing  is  important  but  our  •— v— 

hiftory;  and.  we  are  profound  in. every  ancient  matter 
Sect.  IL  Entertainment  anf.ng  from  the  Study  that  is  fuperficial ;  and  fuperficial  in  what  is  profound. 

cf  Medals.  Even  England  cannot  boaft  of  one  general  hillorian, 

but  trufts  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Rapin,  and  the  igno- 

Be  sides  the  purpofes  which  the  ftudy  of  medals  rant  neatnefs  of  Hume.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
ar.fvvers  in  the  uftful  arts,  a  great  variety  of  fources  of  that,  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  is  here  ridiculous,  though 
entertainment  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Mr  Pinkerton  moft  important  in  other  countries;  none  requiring 
cbfervesj  that  the  moft  barbarous  nations  are  more  greater  talents,  learning,  or  induftry.  But  the  hifto-. 
pleafed  with  the  r-udeft  efforts  of  art,  than,  with  the  ric  antiquary  has  the  pleafure  of  benefiting  fociety, 

H-.cft  admirable  works  of  nature  ;  and  that  in  propor-  and  enlightening-whole  nations, .while  the  medallic  has 
tion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  large  and  various,  only  an  innocent  amufement.  This  amufement,  con- 
fueh  are  alfo  the  pleafures  which  it  receives  from  thofe  fidered  merely  as  riling  from  antiquarian  objects,  has 
iuperlative  produftions  of  art,  which  can  only  be  the  not  been  explained,  ,  though,  felt. by  moft  people,  and 
offspring  of  vaft  genius.  Hence  works  of  art  are  more  by  the  learned.  It-  feems  analogical  with  that 
agreeable  both  to  the  enlightened  and  to  the  ignorant,  which  we  derive  from  an  extenfive  profpeft ;  for  as 
The  chief  amufement,  therefore,  which  attends,  the  the  mind  delights  to  expand  itfelf  into  diftant. places, 
ftudy  of  medals,,  originates  from  the  itrength  and  fpi-  fo  alfo  .into  diftant  times.  Wc  conned  ourfelves  with 
rit,  the  finifli  and  beauty,  which  the  engraver  has  difi-  tliefe  times,  and  feel  as  it  were  a  double  exiftencc.  The 
played  in  the  execution  of  them.  It  befides  gives  a  paffions  are  Angularly  affefted  byminuteeircumitaiices, 
kind  of  perfonal  acquaintance  with  the  perfons  of  whom  though  mute  to  generalities ;  and  the  relicts  of  anti- 
tliey  are  the  reprefentations.  Portraits  have  always  quity  imprefs  us  more  'than  its  general  hiftory.” 
been  highly  entertaining- to  mankind ;  and  our  author 

is  of  opinion,  that  the  love  of  them  gave  rife  both  to  Seot  HI.  Nijlory ,  of  Medals . 

painting  and  fqulpture.  They  are  no  where  to  be 

found  fo  ancient,  numerous,  and  fo  well  preferved  as  The-  ftudy  of  medals  is  not  of  very  ancient  date  ; 
in  medals.  Amufement  is  alfo  derived  even  from  the  None  of  the  claffic  writers  give  any  account  of  collec- 
reprefentations  of  ideal  heads  and  perfons;  nay,  even  tions  of  them  ;  though  indeed  many  little  particulars 
from  the  minuteft  fymbols.  Thus  the  Greek  coins  of  are  palled  without  notice  by  them.  In  the  times 
cities  prefent  us  with  heads  of  deities  of  exquifite  of. the  Greeks,  a  colic ion  of  fuch  Coins  as  then 
workmanlhip,  apparently  copied  from  ftatues  or  paint*  exifted  muft  have  been  but  little  regarded,  as  confift- 
Jugs ;  fo  that  we  may  even  guefs  at  the  works  of  A-  ing  only  of  thofe  ftruck  by  the  numerous  little  ftates 
pelles  and  Praxiteles  from  fome  of  the  Greek  medals,  which  at  that  time  ufed  the  Greek  characters  and  lan- 
Their  reverfes  afford  ftill  greater  variety  ;  there  being  guage.  Hence  they  would  have  had  an  air  of 

icarce  an  objeft  either  in  art  or  nature  which  is  not  domeftic  Coinage,  anil  no  attention  would  have  been 

rrprefented  upon  fome  of  them  :  and  to  the  fatisfac-  paid  to  them,  however  exquifite  their  workmanlhip 
tion  arifrng  from  a  view  of  thefe,  we  may  likewife  add  might  have.heen.  The  little  intercourfe  at  that  time 
that  of  beholding,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  dreffes,  man-  earned  on  betwixt  the  different  provinces  alfo,  greatly 
ners  and  cuftoms,  religious  and  civil  ceremonies,  of  impeded  any  communication  of  knowledge  to  thofe 
the. ancients:  fa  that; from  medals  we  may  obtain  an  who  wrote  hiftories ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find 
inteiefting  hiftory  of  manners  which,  though  very  any  fmall  collections  that  might  then  have  exifted  al- 
lately  cultivated,  may  perhaps  afford  the  moft  ufeful  together  unnoticed  by  them. 

and  entertaining  of  all  the  provinces  of  hiftory.  Almoft  as  foon  as  any  communication  was  opened  Greek  coin*. 

There  is  a  very*confiderable  difference  betwixt  the  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  treated  imitated  iy* 
ftudy  of  medals  and  that  of  a  mere  antiquary.  The  the  arts  of  the  Greeks  with  all  due  refpeft  and  ap-'he  Ro. 

latter  frequently  feems  to  take  delight  in  coins  mere-  plaufe.  Their  coins  were  imitated  by  the  Romans, mans* 

ly  in  proportion  to  their  ruft  and  deformity  ;  fo  that  and  preferved  in  cabinets  by  the  fenators  among  their 
it  is  often  a  recommendation  of.  fome  of  their  pieces,  choiceft  treafures.  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  on  fo- 
that  neither  portrait,  reverfe,  nor  legend,  can  be  dif-  lemn  occafions  Auguftus  was  accuftomed  to  prefent 
covered  ;  at  leaft  in  fuch  manner  as  can  be  intelligibly  his  friends  with  medals  of  foreign  ftates  and  princes, 
explained.  “  The  delight  of  the  antrquarift  (fays  Mr  along  with  other  valuable  teftimonies  of  his  friendfhip. 

Pinkerton)  may  be  called  a  deprived  appetite  of  the  In  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
mind,  which  feeds  on  tralh,  and  fills  itfelf  'with  empti-  however,  individuals  would  undoubtedly  form  collec- 
nefs.  It  is  perhaps  a  mere  childifh  curiofity  mingled  tions  of  coins  peculiar  to  their  own  ftate ;  for  Dr 
with  caprice  and  hypochondricifm.  Againft  this  cha-  Stukeley,  in.  Ids  Medallifc  Hiftory  of  Caranfius,  in-, 
rafter  the  ridicule  of  Severus  is  particularly  fhot,  but  forms  us,  that  a  complete  feries-  of  filver  coins  was 
with  little  effeft  ;  for  our.  antiqiiifts  exceed  in  vifions  lately,  found  in  Britain,  containing  all.  the  emperors 
and  nonfenfe.  I  fay  antiquijls  ;  for  the  name  of  anti-  down  to  Caraufius  inclufively.  From  Banduri we 
•'quary  is  facred.  By  antiquary y  in  foreign  countries,  alfo  knqw,  that  certain.  Greek  coins  were  fpecially 
i6  implied  a  man  who  illuftrates  their  ancient  laws,  preferved  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it  appears  from  their 
manners,  poetry,  but  efpecially  their  ancient  hiftory.  code,  that  ancient  gold  and  filver  coins  were  made  ufe 
There,  men  of  the  moft  elevated  minds  are  antiquaries; .  of  inftead  of  gems;  to  which  diftinftion  thofe  of  Sicily 
as  Muratori,  Leibnitz,  Montefquieu,  Du  Bos.  Here  were  particularly  intitled.  From  the  decline,  of  the 
men  of  talents  will  not  ftoop,  forfooth,  ta  ftudies  the  Roman  empire  till  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  centar 
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Miftory.  ry,  aim  oft  all  Branches  of  literature  were  involved  in  fortment  of  gold  and  filver  as  well  as  of  brafs  medals  : 
darknefs,  and  the  medallic  fcience  among  the  reft,  the  cabinet  in  which  they  were  contained  fell  two 
While  the  Chriftian  dominion  of  Conftantinople  lafled,  centuries  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  M.  L’Abbe  de 
indeed,  almoft  all  the  arts  and  feiences  may  be  faid  to  Bothelin ;  and  was  known  to  have  been  that  of  Grol- 
have  been  kept  within  its  own  boundaries ;  though  lier  from  fome  flips  of  paper,  on  which  was  Iris  ufual 
the  Arabs  and  eaftern  nations  had  fome  arts  and  fei-  infeription  for  his  books,  Joannis  Grollierii ,  et  ami - 


fticcs  of  iheir  own  :  but  after  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
imperial  city  by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  were  once 
more  compelled  to  become  fathers  to  the  European 
Science.  Even  before  this  time,  indeed,  fome  veltiges 
of  a  revival  of  literature  had  appeared  in  Italy;  “and 
fo  intimate  and  neceffary  a  connexion  (fays  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton)  has  now  the  ftudy  of  medals- with  that  of  an¬ 
cient  erudition,  that  on  the  earlieft  appearance  of  a 
revival  of  the  latter,  the  former  was  alfo  difclofed.” 


corum. 

Cotemporary  with  Grolliervvas  Guillaume  de  Choul,  Number  o3 
who  was-  likewife  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  He  cabineu. 
had  a  good  collection  of  medals,  and  puhlifhed  many 
in  his  Treatife  on  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Romans 
in  1557.  In  the  low  countries  we  know,  from  the 
letters  of  Erafmus,  that  the  ftudy  of  medals  was  begun 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  About  the 
middle  of  that  century,  Hubertzus  Goltzlus,  a  printer-  ■ 


^JMIeftors  The  firft  among  the  moderns  who  began  to  ftudy 
•i  meja.s.  the  medallic  fcience  was  Petrarch.  Bting  defired  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  compofe  a  book  contaift- 
ing  the  lives  of-eminent  men,  and  to  place  him  in  the 
lift,  he  replied,  that  he  would  do  fo  whenever  the  em¬ 
peror’s  life  and  cofiduCt  deferved  it;  In  confequence 
of  this  converfation  he  afterwards  lent  the  emperor  a 
coIleSion  of  gold  and  filver  coins  bearing  the  repre- 
fentations  of  eminent  men,  with  an  addrefs  fuitable  to 
his  former  declaration.  A  collection  of'  coins  was 
made  in  .the  next  age  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon  ; 
hut  though  this  monarch  collected  alt"  that  could  be 
found  throughout  Italy,  we  know  that  there  could  not 
have  been  very  many,  as  the  whole  were  contained  in? 
an  ivory  cabinet,  and  carried  always  about  with  him. 
A  very  confiderable  collection  was  made  by  Anthony 
Cardinal  St  Mark,  nephew  to  Eugene  IV.  who  afeend- 
ed  the  pontifical  chair  in  1431^  and  foon  after  the 
grand  mufeum  at  Florence  was  begun  by  Cofmo  de 
/  Medici,  where  a  collection  of  ancient  coins  and  medals 

had  a  place  among  other  curiofities.  Corvinus  king  of 
Hungary  about  the  fame  time  formed  a  noble  collec¬ 
tion  of  coins  along  with  ancient  manuferipts  and  other  . 
valuable  reliefs  of  antiquity. 

Mr  Pinkerton  confiders  Agnolo  Poliziano,  more 
commonly  know-n  by  the  name  of  Angelas  Politianus,  as 
the  firft  writer  who  adduced  medals  as  vouchers  of  an¬ 
cient  orthography  and  cuftoms.  He  cites  different 
coins  of  the  Medicean  collection .in  his  Mifcellanea 
written  about  the  year  1490.  By  means  of  a  cabinet 
of  medals  collected  by  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Joannes  Huttichius  was  enabled  to  publilh  a 
took  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  enriched  with  their 
portraits,  delineated  from  ancient  coins.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofedthat  this  book,  which  appeared  in  1525, 
was  the  firft  work  of  the  kind;  but  Labbe,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Nummaria,  mentions  another  named  Illujlri- 
vm  Imagines,  by  one  Andreas  Fulviusr printed  in  1517, 
in  which  moft  of. the  portraits  feesn  to  be  from  medals.. 
About  the  year  1512  a  lib,  Guillaume  Bude’,  a  French 
author,  had  written  his  treatife  De.AJ/e,  though  it  was 
not  printed  till  many  years  afterwards.  M.  Grollier, 
treafurer  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  during  part  of 
the  1 6th  century,  had  a  great  collection  of  coins  of 
differentkinds  of  metals.  After  his  death,  his  brafs 
medals  were  fent  to  Provence,  and  were  about  to  be 
fent  into  Italy;  .when  the  king  of  France,  having  got 
information  of  the.  tranfaCtion,  gave  .orders  to  ftrip 
them*  and  purchafe  the  whole  at  a  very  high  price  for 
-his  own  cabinet  ofantiqnities.  M.  Grollier  had  an.  af- 
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and  engraver,  travelled  over  moft  countries  in  Europe 
fea rolling  forcoins  aud  medals',  in  order  to  publifh  book? 
concerning  them.  From  one  of  thefe  works  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  there  were  then  in  the  low  countries  200 
cabinets  of  medals;  175  in  Germany,  upwards  of  380 
in  Italy,  and  200  in  France.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  now  four  times  as  many  in  thefe 
countries,*  bbfides  500  in  Britain?  but  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  all  thefe  were  grand  collections,  for  of 
fuch  there  are  not  above  a  dozen  even  in  Italy  :  moft 
of  thofe  juft  mentioned  were  of  the.clafs  named  cajhets 
of  medals,  containing  from  100  to  1000  or  2000.  16 

There  aie  few  countries,  Italy  excepted,  in  which  Number  of" 
a  greater  number  of  coins  have  been  found  than  in 
Britain  ;  though  we  are  by  no  means  well  acquainted  * 

with  the  time  when  the  ftudy  of  them  commenced. 

Mr  Pinkerton  fufpeCts  that  Cambden  was  one  of  the 
firft,  if  not  the  very  firft,  Britilh  author  who  produced 
medals  in  his  works,  and  who  muft  have  had  a  fmall 
collection.  Speed’s  Chronicle,  publiihed  in  the  17th 
century',  was  illuftrated  with  coins  from  Sir  Robert 
Cotton’s  cabinet.  Gorlaeus’s  collection  was  purchafed 
by  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  brother  to  Charle6  I.  to 
whom  he  left  it  at  his  death  According  to  Jofcph 
Scaliger,  it  confifted  of  3  0,000  -coins  and  medals.  A 
collection  of  5 500  coins  was  purchafed  by  Archbilhop 
Laud  for  L. 600,  and  given  to  the- Bodleian  library. 

Thomas  carl  of  Arundel,  earl-marlhal  of  England, 
well  known  from  the  Arundelian  tables  and  other  an¬ 
tiquities  which  he  imported  from  Greece  and  Italy  in¬ 
to*  Britain,  had  a  rich  cabinet  of  medals  collected  by 
Daniel  Nifum.  The  dukes  of  Buckingham  -and  Ha¬ 
milton,  Sir  William  Pafton,  Sir  Thomas  Fanfhaw  of 
Ware-Park,  Sir  Thomas  ,  Hanmer,  Ralph  Sheldon, 

Efq;  Mr  Selden,  &c.  are  enumerated  by  Evelyn  as 
collectors  of  medals.  Charles  I.  as  well  as  -his  hifto- 
rian  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  were  alfo  collectors.  The 
king  had  a  very  fine  cabinet  5  which,  however,  were 
diflipated  and  loft  during  the  civil  commotions.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  a  fmall .  collection ;  and  the  .cabinet  of 
Charles  Il.is  mentioned  by  Vaillant  in  the  preface  to 
Ills  treatife  intit’sd  Nummiin  Coloniis ,”  &c.  This 
branch  of  .magnificence  has  not  btien  much  attended  to 
by  fucceeding  Britilh  monarchs  ;  though  his  prefent 
majeily  has  a  very  good  coHeCtion  »f.  ancient  gold 
coins. 

A  great  number  of  fine  cabinets  have  been  formed  Urkiibi 
in  Britain  fince  the  time  of  Evelyn.  About  the  year  cabin  etj*-^ 
1720  Haym  makes  mention  of  thofe  of  the  duke  of 
Devon  (hire,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Winchelfea, 

.Sir: 
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Of  wlj.it  g!r  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  Andrew  Fontaine,  Mr  Sadler, 
xanftrudtei  jyjr  Abdv,  Mr  Wren,  Mr  Chicheley,  and  Mr  Kemp. 

At  prefent  there  are  many  remarkable  collections ; 
but  that  of  the  late  Dr  Hunter  is  defervedly  efteemed 
the  moft  remarkable  in  Europe,  excepting  that  of  the 
French  king.  It  was  not  only  formed  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  but  with  much  care  and  ability  ;  many  foreign 
*  medals  offered  to  it  having  been  rejefted.  The  other 

remarkable  collections  are  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  formerly 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham’s,  the  honourable  Horace 
Walpole,  the  reverend  Mr  Crachrode,  the  reverend 
Mr  Southgate,  Mr  Townley,  Mr  R.  P.  Knight,  Mr 
Edward  Knight,  Mr  Tyfon,  Mr  Barker,  Mr  Brown, 
and  feveral  others.  The  mufeum  and  univerfities  have 
alfo  collections ;  as  well  as  the  lawyers  library,  and 
t-he  colleges  in  Scotland. 

Sect.  IV.  Materials  of  which  Medals  are  con- 
JlruRcd. 

Medals  are  formed  of  gold,  filver,  and  the  various 
-Ancient  modifications  of  copper.  The  gold  ufually  made  ufe 
gold  coin  .  of  in  coinage  is  about  the  finenefs  of  22  carats;  and 
as  the  art  of  purifying  this  metal  was  very  much  un¬ 
known  in  former  times,  the  moft  ancient  medals  are 
for  this  reafon  much  more  impure  than  the  modern 
coins.  Gold  is  never  found  in  its  native  ftate  above 
22  carats  fine;  and  the  very  ancient  medals  are  much 
under  that  ftandard.  Many  of  them  are  compofed  of 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  called  by  the  ancients 
dedrum.  The  gold  medals  were  made  of  much 
finer  metal  after  Philip  of  Macedon  became  pofieffed 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Philippi  in  Thrace,  and  the  me¬ 
dals  of  his  fon  Alexander  the  Great  are  equally  fine  ; 
as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  other  princes  of  that  age. 
Thofe  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  of  the  finenefs 
of  2  3  carats  three  grains,  with  only  one  grain  of  alloy. 
The  Roman  coins  are  very  pure  even  from  the  earlieft 
times ;  the  art  of  refining  gold  being  well  known  be¬ 
fore  any  was  coined  at  Rome.  Some  authors  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Roman,  coins  begin  to  fall  fhort  of 
their  purity  after  the  time  of  Titus ;  but  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  denies  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  takes  place  till 
the  time  of  the  Emperor.  Severus;  and  even  then  only 
in  a  very  few  inftances.  Moft  of  the  Roman  gold 
was  brought  from  Dalmatia  and  Dacia,  where  that 
rnetal  is  ftill  to  be  met  with.  A  very  remarkable  cir- 
■cumftance  is  obferved  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Hungary, 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Dacia:  It  germinates 
in  the  vines  of  Tokay,  and  is  found  in  their  Items;  as 
it  is  elfewhere  in  the  ft  raw  of  corn. 

Hetal  call-  Pliny  informs  us,  and  indeed  it  is  generally  known, 
tledrum.  that  gold  and  filver  are  found  mixed  together  in  the 
earth.  When  the  filver  amounted  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  gold,  the  metal  was  called  eletlrum ;  but  fometimes 
the  quantity  of  filver  was  added  artificially.  The  gold 
was  in  thofe  days  as  well  as  at  prefent  refined  by  means 
of  mercury :  and  the  ancient  artifts  had  certainly  at¬ 
tained  to  great  perfection  in  this  branch  of  metallurgy; 
as  Bodin  tells  us,  that  the  goldfmiths  of  Paris  upon 
melting  one  of  Vefpafian’s  gold  coins  found  only 
ao  part  of  alloy. 

Ancient  fil-  Moft  of  the  ancient  filver,  particularly  that  ofGreece, 
ver’  is  lefs  pure  than  that  of  fucceeding  times;  even  the 
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Roman  filver  is  rather  inferior  to  the  prefent  ftandard,  Of  what 
and  that  from  the  very  beginning ;  but  in  the  time  ofconftru6teA 
Severus,  the  filver  appears  very  had,  and-.continues  fo  * 
until  the  time  of  Dioclefian.  Many  writers  upon  this 
fubjeft  have  miftaken  the  denarii  <zrd,  “  coins  of  brafs 
wafhed  with  filver,”  for  filver  currency.  Silver  coins 
are  extremely  fcarce  from  the  time  of  Claudius  Gothi- 
cus  to  that  of  Diodefian,  or  from  the  year  270  to  284; 
in  which  fhort  fpace  no  fewer  than  eight  emperors 
reigned.  Silver  at  that  time  was  found  moltly  in  Spain; 
and  the  commerce  with  that  country  was  diiturbed  by 
the  ufurpers  who  arofe  in  Gaul:  and  fuch  were  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  that  not  only  the  filver,  but  alfo 
the  gold  coins  of  thofe  eight  emperors,  are  extremely 
fcarce.  There  is  ftill,  however,  fome  filver  extant  of 
thefe  eight  emperors;  and  it  is  certain,  that  copper  * 
wafhed  was  never  ufed  as  filver  currency,  but  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  diftinft  coinage.  Occafional  depravations  of 
filver  had  taken  place  long  before  ;  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  Mark  Anthony  mixed  iron  with  his  filver  denarii; 
and  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  he  had  feen  a  de¬ 
narius  of  Anthony,  which  was  attra&ed  by  a  mag¬ 
net.  «  * 

.  The  ancient  brafs  coins  confift  of  two  kinds:  the^”"eaE 
red  or  Cyprian,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  copper;  01 
and  the  common  yellow  brafs.  Our  author  obferves, 
that  in  the  Roman  coinage  brafs  was  of  double  the 
value. of  copper,  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the 
fame  among  the  Greeks;  and  the  latter  is  the  metal 
moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  the  Greek  coinage. 

The  Roman  feftertii  are  always  of  brafs:  the  middling- 
fized  kind  are  partly  copper  and  partly  brafs ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  double  th(j  value  of  the  latter,  which  are 
the  afes. 

Mr  Pinkerton  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Mixed  me- 
the  mixed  metals  ufed  among  the  Romans.  In  Bri- tals* 
tain  all  kinds  of  coins  made  of  mixed  metal  are  with¬ 
out  hefitation  alleged  to  be  forgeries ;  although  it  is 
certain  that  the  variety  of  mixed  metals  ufed  in  coi¬ 
nage  was  very  confiderable.  The  moft  valuable  mix¬ 
ture  was  that  of  gold  or  filver  already  mentioned,  na¬ 
med  dedrum;  the  filver  commonly  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  made  ufe  of,  or  perhaps  more, 

Of  this  mixture  are  many  of  the  early  coins  of  Lydia, 
and  fome  other  Afiatic  ftates ;  alio  thofe  of  the  kings 
of  the  Bofporus  Cimmerius,  during  the  imperial  ages  43 
of  Rome.  Next  to  the  eleftrum  were  the  coins  of  Corinthian 
Corinthian  brafs:  but  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  thatbrafs* 
not  a  fingle  coin  was  ever  ftruck  of  this  metal  by  the 
ancients;  it  having  been  conftantly  employed  only  in 
the  fabrication  of  vafes  or  toys.  It  was  in  ufe  at  any 
rate  only  for  a  very  fliort  time  ;  being  altogether  un¬ 
known  in  the  days  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  Our  author 
therefore  ridicules  thofe  who  pretend  not  only  to  find 
out  imperial  coins  of  this  metal,  but  to  difeover  three 
kinds  of  it;  -viz.  one  in  which  the  gold  predominates, 
another  in  which  the  filver  prevails,  and  a  third  where 
the  brafs  is  moft  confpicuous.  He  gives  ./Eneas  Vico, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  writers  on  medals,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  idea ;  but  whofe  opinions  were  confuted 
by  one  Savot,  a  writer  in  the  17th  century.  Vico 
mentions  a  coin  of  this  kind  ftruck  under  A  uguftus, 
another  of  Livia,  and  a  tnird  of  Claudius.  The  mif- 
take,  he  is  of  opinion,  arc  from  the  circumftance  of 
the  firft  propagator  not  b  "g  able- to  account  for  the 
various 
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Of  what  various  mixtures  and  modifications  of  brafs  obfervable 
conitm<5ted|n  anci'en[  coins  of  the  large  fize;  and  which  info 
•  *  common  a  metal  appear  very  odd  to  the  moderns. 

Befides  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  other  antiquaries  of 
more  modern  date,  who  all  declare  that  they  never  faw 
a  fingle  medal  of  Corinthian  brafs,  or  of  that  metal 
mixed  with  filver  and  gold,  our  author  adduces  another 
evidence  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  fuperior  to  either; 
vise.  that  thofe  who  have  given  into  this  fuppofition, 
imagine,  that  the  large  pieces  called  fejlertii,  and  others 
called  dupondiarii,  worth  about  twopence  or  a  penny, 
are  faid  to  have  been  compofed  of  this  precious  metal. 
It  is  unreafonable  to  think,  that  any  proportion  of 
gold  or  filver  could  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe. 
The  coins  faid  to  have  been  ftruek  upon  Corinthian 
brafs  are  only  done  upon  a  modification  of  common 
brafs ;  of  which  we  know,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  zinc  made  ufe  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
copper,  the  metal  affumes  a  variety  of  hues.  On  the 
authority  of  Pliny  he  informs  us,  that  the  coins  mifta- 
ken  for  Corinthian  brafs  were  no  other  than  prince’s 
met^l. 

l4  The  Egyptian  filver  coins  ftruek  under,  the  Roman 
Egyptian  emperors  are  at  firft  of  tolerably  pure  filver ;  but  af- 
£iver  coins,  terwards  degenerate  into  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin 
with  a  little  filver.  They  are  very  thick,  but  many 
of  them  are  elegantly  ftruek,  with  uncommon  reverfes. 
There  are  likewife  three  fets  of  brafs  coins  belonging 
to  this  country  from  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors  there.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  bell-metal  or 
pot-metal;  and  after  the  time  of  Gallienus  and  Vale¬ 
rian,  the  coinage  of  brafs  with  a  final!  addition  of  fil¬ 
ver  becomes  authorifed  by  the  ftate;  the  coins  ilnfek 
upon  it  being  called  denarii  arei.  Thofe  of  lead  or 
copper  plated  with  filver  have  been  fabricated  by  Ro¬ 
man  forgers.  Some  coins  of  lead,  however,  have  been 
met  with  qf  undoubted  antiquity:  and  an  ancient  wri¬ 
ter  informs  us,  that  tin-money  was  coined  by  Diony- 
fius;  but  none  has  been  found.  The  lead  coins  of 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  mentioned  as  genuine  by 
Jobert,  are  accounted  forgeries  by  Mr  Pinkerton  and 
other  modern  medallifts.  Plautus,  however,  makes 
mention  of  leaden  coins,  andfeveral  of  them  have  been 
found;  but  bur  author  looks  upon  them  to  have  been 
chiefly  effay  pieces,  ftruek  in  order  to  let  the  artift 
judge  of  the  progrefs  of  the  dye.  Others  are  the  plated 
kind  already  mentioned,  fabricated  by  ancient  forgers, 
but  having  the  plating  worn  off.  A  great  number  of 
leaden  coins  are  mentioned  by  Ficorini  in  a  w-ork  in- 
titled  Piombi  Antichi ,  in  which  he  fuppofes  them  to 
have  ferved  as  tickets  for  guefts ;  and  coins  of  the 
fame  kind  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Pafferi.  In  the  work 
intitled  Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  there  is  mention  of 
coins  made  of  leather,  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
been  found. 

Sect.V.  Of  Ancient  Money. 

In  confidering  the  different  fizes,  values,  &c.  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  coins,  our  author  treats  of  the  me¬ 
dals  as  money  ;  a  knowledge  of  which,  he  fays,  is  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  to  every  reader  of  the  claffics;  info- 
much  that  it  may  almoft  difpute  the  preference  with 
the  ftudies  of  ancient  geography  and  chronology.  Not- 
withftanding  all  that,  has  been  written  upon  the  fub- 
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jeft,  however,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fcience  Ancient 
is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  real ,  Mo”ey  , 
money  of  the  ancients.  “  The  ideal  (fays  he),  which  2S 
is  indeed  the  moil  important  province  of  difcuflion,  Knowledge 
has  been  pretty  clearly  afeertained;  and  we  are  almoft  of  ancient 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  Attic  mna  or  mina,  and 
the  perplexing  progress  cf  the  Roman  feflcrlw ,  as  with  1 
our  own  pounds.  But  with  the  a&ual  coin  of  the  an¬ 
cients  the  cafe  is  different ;  and  the  ignorance  evert  of 
the  learned  in  this  point  i3  wonderful.” 

Our  author  now  goes  on,  with  great  afperity  of 
language,  to  particularife  the  ignorant  manner  in  which 
modern  authors  have  treated  the  fubjeft  of  medals. 

V  Arbuthnot  and  Clarke  (fays  he)  are  if  poffible  more 
ignorant  of  medals  than  Budseus  the  very  firft.  The 
latter  profeffes  his  love  of  medals,  but  quotes  a  con- 
fular  coin  with  the  head  of  Cicero;  and  looks  upon 
one  of  the  30  pieces  of  filver,  the  reward  of  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  Judas,  and  which  was  faid  to  be  preferved  a- 
mong  fome  relifts  at  Paris,  to  be  worthy  of  reference- 
and  commemoration.  Arbuthnot,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  book,  had  never  feen  any  ancient  coins  5  and 
Clarke,  it  is  well  known,  was  quite  ignorant  of  them. 

The  latter,  with  all  his  labour,  feems  even  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  theoretic  part  of  the  real  ancient 
money.  Indeed  Dr  Mead’s  catalogue  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  the  only  look  on  medals  which  had  under 
gone  his  perufal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ignorance 
of  medallifts  on,  this  fcore  is  no  lefs  profound.  To 
this  day  they  look  upon  the  didrachms  of  iEgina,  fo 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  as  tridrachms  of  jEgium;  and 
upon  the  early  obolus  as  a  brafs  coin.  In  the  Roman 
clafij  the  large  brafs  is  efteemed  the  as,  while  it  fhall 
be  proved  that  it  is  the  fefertius ,  and  worth  four  afes. 

The  denarius  is  reckoned  at  ten  afes  even  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  times ;  whereas  it  only  went  at  that  rate  (or  the 
firft  90  year3  after  the  coinage  of  filver  at  Rome. 

The  denarius  sereus  fs  taken  for  filver  currency;  with 
other  miftakes  whieh  evince  that  medallifts  are  as  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  theory  as  the  others  are  of  the  prac¬ 
tice”  .  .  26 

In  his  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  money,  Mr  Money  firft 
Pinkerton  obferves,  that  the  light  of  fcience,  like  that  coined  in 
of  the  fun,  has  proceeded  from  eait  to  weft.  “  It  is  the  eaft* 
mod  probable  fays  he),  that  the  firft  invention  of 
money  arofe  like  the  other  arts  and  fciences;  and 
fpread  from  thence  into  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world;  • 

In  its  firft  fhape  it  appeared  ns  mere  pieces  of  metal  Its  firft 
without  any  ftated  form  or  impreflion  ;  in  lieu  of  rude  ftate* 
which,  it  was  regulated  by  weight.  Even  down  to 
the  Saxon  government  in  England,  large  films  were 
regulated  by  weight;  and  in  our  own  times  every  fingle 
piece  is  weighed  in  gold;  though  with  regard  to  filver 
this  nicety  is  not  minded,  nor  indeed  does  it  feem 
prafticable.  Among  the  ancients,  wliofe  commercial 
tranfaftions  were  lefs  important  and  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  the  moderns,  filver  was  weighed  as  well  as 
gold;  nay  even  brafs,  in  fome  cafes. 

In  Greece,  large  fums  were  determined  by  mna  or  Greek  mcJ- 
mina;  and  the  moll  capital  fums  by  talents.  In  every  ney, 
country  the  mina  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  100 
drachmae,  or  fmall  filver  coins,  of  that  country,  and 
the  talent  60  minae.  The  mina  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
pound  weight  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  Attic  pound,  according  to  Dr  Arbuthnot,  con¬ 
tained. 
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:  tained  1 6  ounces,  oquul  to  our  avoirdupois  pound : 
but  Mr  Pinkerton  looks  upon  this  as  a  very  abfurd 
opinion,  and  accufes  the  Doctor  of  having  adopted  it 
merely  that  he  may  explain  a  paffage  in  Livy.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  Attic  pound  is  very  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  pound  Troy.  The  mina  of  Athens  had 
at  firft  73  drachms;  but  by  Solon  it  was  fixed  at  ioo. 
The  ancient  drachm  weighed  the  fame  which  it  does 
at  prefent  in  medical  weight,  viz.  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce.  The  mina  or  pound  t>f  12  ounces  had  con- 
fequently  96  of  thefe  drachms;  but  four  of  them  were 
given  to  the  round  fum  to  fupply  defefts  in  the  alloy; 
“  and  indeed  (fays  our  author),  in  confequence  of  a 
common  practice  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  of 
giving  fome  addition  to  a  large  weight.  Thus  the 
pound  in  weight  had  but  96  drachma:  ift  fa&,  while 
the  pound  in  tale  had  100;  as  the  Roman  libra  in 
weight  had  but  84  denarii;  in  tale  100;  and  as  our 
pound  in  tale,  by  an  inverfe  progrefs,  is  not  a  third  -of 
our  pound  in  common  weight.” 

Notwithftanding  the  very  'fevere  criticifm  oh  Dr 
Arbutlinot  juft  mentioned,  however,  we  find  our  au¬ 
thor  adopting  his  account  of  the  talents  ufed  in  coin¬ 
age  in  feveral  countries.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Dodtor, 

The  Syrian  talent  had 
Ptolemaic 
Antiochian 
Euboean 
Babylonian 
Larger  Attic 
Tyrian 
Egyptian 
Eginean 
!<;••••  ■••-. 

'Notwithftanding  the  concefiion  made  here  by  Mr 
Pinkerton  to  the  Do&or,  he  tells  us,  that  he  very 
much  queftions  this  lift  of  talents,  and  that  many  an¬ 
cient  writers  are  little  to  be  relied  upon.  “  Writers 
on  this  fubjedt  confefs,  that  the  numbers  in  all  ancient 
manufcripts  are  the  parts  tnoft  fubjedt  to  error,  as  be¬ 
ing  almoft  always  contra <fted.  They  ought  to  allow 
that  the  authors  themfelves  muft  often  be  liable  to 
wrong  information. 

“  Herodotus  mentions,  that  King  Darius  ordered 
gold  to  be  paid  into  his  treafury  by  the  Euboic  ta¬ 
lent,  and  fiber  by'  the  Babylonian.  The  Euboic  is 
.  efteemed  the  fame  with  that  called  afterwards  the  At¬ 
tic  ;  and  as  we  eftimate  gold  by  carats,  fo  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  fuppofe,  that  the  moft  precious  metal  would  be 
regulated  by  the  moft  minute  weight.  But  I  con¬ 
fefs,  I  take  the  Baby  Ionic  talent  to  be  the  fame  w'ith 
that  of  Aigina.  Mr  Raper  has  proved  the  firft  coins 
of  Maeedon  to  be  upon  the  ftandard  of  ASgina.  Now 
the  early  Perfian  coins  are  upon  that  veiy  feale,  the 
largeft  tetradrachms  weighing  from  430  to  440  grains. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Perfian  filver  coins  were  of 
the  -Eginian  ftandard ;  and  the  payrment  was  certainly 
to  be  made  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  money. 
The  larger  Attic  talent  was  of  80  leffer  mina:;  becaufe 
the  larger  Attic  mina  was  of  16  ounces.  The  Alex¬ 
andrian  talent,  according  to  Feftus,  confided  of  1 2,000 
denarii,  being  the  fame  with  that  ufed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings  in  their  coins;  and  is  Ihown  by  Mr  Raper 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  talent  of  ALgina.  Per- 
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haps  the  whole  of  the  ancient  coins  cf  Alia,  Africa,  Ancient 
Greece,  Magna  Grecia,  and  Sicily,  are  reducible  to  touey-  , 
three  talents  or  ftandards.  1.  That  of  AJgina,  ufed  in  ' 
moft  of  the  more  ancient  filver  coinages;  as  would 
feem  in  even  the  later  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  Cyrene, 

&c.  2.  The  Attic  (being  the  Afiatic  gold 'ftandard, 

afterwards  ufed  by  Phidon  king  of  Argos  in  eftima- 
ting  gold,  and  called  Euboic  from  Euboea,  one  of  the 
quarters  of  the  city  of  Argc8),  ufed  in  Athens  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  as  the  ftandard  both 
of  gold  and  filver.  3.  The  Doric  or  Sicilian  talent 
of  24  nummi,  each  worth  an  obelus  and  an  half;  whence 
the  talent  is  eftimated  at  fix  Attic  drachms  or  three 
darics.  Thefe  weights  continued  to  be  the  ftandard 
■of  money  after  it  began  to  be  diftjngniftied  by  im- 
preffion ;  nay,  to  the  fall  of  Greece  and  prevalence  of 
the  Roman  empire.” 

Coinage,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  firft  invent-  Coinage 
ed  by  the  Lydians,  from  whom  the  Greeks  quickly  re- originates 
ceived  it.  The  former  could  not  have  received  it  from  in  Lydia, 
the  Perfians,  whofe  empire  did  not  begin  till  570  B.C. 
though  our  author,  fuppofes  that  it  might  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Syrians,  who  carried  on  commerce  in  ^ 
very  ancient  times.  The  moft  ancient  Greek  coins  of  Moil  an- 
dilver  have  an  indented  mark  upon  one  fide,  and  a  tor-c><mt  Greek 
toife  upon  the  other;  and  thofe  of  greatell  antiquity £oin^ 
have  no  letters  upon  them.  Thofe  of  later  date  havelaiU£l1' 
Ain  marked  upon  them,  which  medallifts  interpret  of 
JEgium  in  Achaia  ;  being  led  into  that  fuppofition  by 
the  tortoife,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  fure  mark 
of  the  Peloponnefus.  But  though  our  author  agrees 
that  the  tortoife  was  fo,  he  thinks  that  they  are  other- 
wife  very  far  wrong  in  their  conclufions.  A£gium  in 
Achaia  was  a  place  of  no  confequence  till  the  times  of 
Aratus  and  the  Achaian  league;  but  there  are  1 1  of 
thefe  coins  in  Dr  Hunter's  cabinet,  which  (how  that 
they  muft  have  been  ftruck  in  times  of  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  antiquity,  and  that  the  place  where  they  wert  . 
ftruck  was  rich  and  flourilhing  at  the  time.  The  coins 
we  fpeak  of  are  not  uncommon ;  but  thofe  which  have 
the  name  AirEiftN  at  full  length,  and  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  Aigium  in  Achaia,  are  extremely  . 
fcarce;  infomuch  that  in  all  Dr  Hunter’s  vaft  collec¬ 
tion  there  are  not  above  one  or  two.  They  are  like- 
wife  conftructed  upon  a  feale  quite  different  from  all 
other  Grecian  money;  being  of  8,  13,  154.,  90,  and 
about  186  grains.  The  Grecian  drachma  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  is  66  grains;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  would 
have  been  ftrange  if  pieces  had  been  ftruck  of  eight- 
tenths  of  an  obolus,  of  an  obolus  and  an  half,  or  of  a- 
drachma  and  an  half.  Adgium  being  originally  an  ob- 
feure  village,  could  not  be  the  firft  which  coined  mo¬ 
ney;  fo  that  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  the  name  -irI 
to  have  ftood  for  Algialus,  the  ancient  name  of  Si- 
cyon,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  city;  or  rather  Aigina, 
the  mint  of  which  was  much  celebrated,  and  perhaps 
the  moft  ancient  in  Greece. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  thefe  coins  being  de¬ 
rived  from  iEgina,  are  drawn  from  their  weight  as  weft 
as  their  workmanfhip,  which  are  quite  different  from 
thofe  bearing  the  name  of  Aigium  at  full  length. 

The  coinage  of  Angina  is  known  to  have  been  different 
from  that  of  the  reft  of  Greece;  infomuch  that  its 
drachma  was  worth  10  Attic  oboli,  while  the  tti-c 
drachma  was  valued  only  at  fix.  Hence  the  drach¬ 
mas 
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Ancient  mas  of  iEgina  were  named  by  the  Greeks  or 

Money,  thick;  a  name  very  applicable  to  the  coins  in  queftion. 
L  From  thefe  obfervations,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that 

we  may  even  diftinguiih  the  precife  weight  of  the  an¬ 
cient  coins  of  iEgina.  According  to  the  exadl  pro¬ 
portion,  the  drachma  of  this  place  ihould  weigh  ex¬ 
actly  no  grains;  and  one  of  them  very  much  rubbed 
weighed  above  90.  The  others  of  larger  fize,  nvhich 
feem  to  be  didrachms  of  iEgina,  weigh  from  181  to 
194  grains;  but  the  latter  being  the  only  one  he  could 
meet  with  in  good  prefervation,  it  was  impoffible  to 
form  any  juft  medium.  Even  in  thofe  beft  preferved, 
he  thinks  that  ten  grains  may  be  allowed  for  a  wafte 
of  the  metal  in  fo  long  a  time  as  2400  years,  which 
would  bring  the  drachma  of  iEgina  near  its  proper 
ftandard.  The  obolus  of  iEgina  was  in  proportion 
to  its  drachma  of  fix  oboli.  It  is  the  piece  of  15-I- 
grains,  and  13  when  very  much  rubbed.  The  hemi- 
obolon  is  that  of  eight,  and  when  rubbed  ought  toweigh 
nine. 

The^drach  The  general  denomination  of  the  Greek  money  is 
ma  the  *  t^ie  drachma,  or  eighth  part  of  an  ounce ;  which  to  this 
moft  gene- day  is  retained  in  the  medical  weights,  the  Grecian 
ral  detiomi-  coins  receiving  their  names  from  the  weights  they  bore ; 
nation.  though  in  fome  inftances  the  weights  received  their 
appellations  from  the  coins.  The  filver  drachma,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  was  about  nine  pence  fter- 
ling ;  and  he  finds  fault  with  .thofe  who  make  the 
drachma  and  denarius  both  equal  to  one  another,  the 
latter  being  no  more  than  eight  pence.  The  didrachm 
of  filver,  according  to  the  fame  calculation,  was  worth 
i8d.;  but  the  tridrachm  occurs  very  rarely  ;  and  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  even  of  opinion,  that  medallifts  give  this 
name  to  the  didrachm  of  iEgina.  The  largeft  of  all 
the  Grecian  coins  is  the  tetradrachm,  which  on  the 
iEginean  ftandard  is  worth  five  (hillings  ;  but  in  thofe 
of  the  other  ftates  only  four.  There  are,  however, 
many  fubdivilions  in  the  filver  drachma;  the  higheft 
being  the  tetraobolion  or  coin  of  four  oboli ;  being  in 
proportion  to  the  drachma  as  our  groat  to  a  fixpence, 
weighing  about  44  grains,  and  being  in  value  about 
fixpence.  The  hemidrachm  or  triobolion  comes  next 
in  value,  weighing  about  33  grains,  and  worth  four- 
pence  halfpenny.  The  filver  diobolion,  or  third  of 
the  drachma,  weighs  about  2  2  grains,  and  is  worth 
three  pence.  The  obolus  of  filver  weighs  about  1 1 
grains,  and  is  worth  only  three  halfpence.  There  is 
likewife  a  hemiobolion  in  filver,  or  half  the  obolus, 
of  five  grains  and  an  half,  value  three  farthings;  and 
another  called  tetaitobolion  dichalcos  or  quarter  obolus, 
which  is  the  moft  minute  coin  yet  met  with  ;  and  by 
reafon  of  its  extreme  fmallnefs,  weighing  only  two 
grains  and  a  quarter,  is  now  very  fcarce ;  but  there 
Js  one  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr  Hunter,  and  fome  more 
have  been  lately  brought  from  Athens  by  Mr  Stu¬ 
art.  Some  of  them  are  likewife  met  with  at  Taren- 
tum.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  were 
fome  ftill  fmaller,  and  of  value  only  three-fourths 
of  a  farthing.  None  of  thefe  have  been  met  with  j 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fize  renders  it  improbable  that 
any  will  ever  be  met  with;  as  the  peafants,  who  com¬ 
monly  difco.ver  coins,  would  probably  either  not  ob- 
lerve  them  at  all,  or  if  they  did  would  uegledl  them  as 
things  of  no  value. 
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Many  different  names  have  been  impofed  on.  the  Ancient 
coins  belonging  to  the  different  ftates  of  Greece:  thus  vIootr-^ 
K°?»,  the  maiden,  was  a  name  often  applied  to  the  te-  - 

tradrachm,  and  which  would  feem  to  apply  to  thofe  Different 
of  Athens;  thpugh  there  are  coins  of  other  cities  with  names  of 
the  head  of  Proferpine,  and  the  word  to  which  Greek 
it  would  appear  more  applicable  in  our  author's  opi-com*‘ 
nion.  Xsxavfj  the Jhell,  was  the  name  of  another  coin 
from  its  type.  A  Sicilian  coin  was  named  Ae^“pet‘5v, 
from  Gelon’s  wife.  A  tetradrachm  was  named 
Kgairaruyovs,  and  had  eight  tuSwxr  or  hemidrachms. 

The  Tfoirn.K*,  fo  called  from,  its  country  Troizene, 
had  Pallas  on  one  fide  and  a  trident  on  the  reverfe. 

The  hemiobolion  was  the  xeiuvop  of  Lacedemon  ;  and 
the  Koxxug®-  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  equal  to  the 
Roman  feftertius  or  quarter  drachma.  The  cyftophort 
were  coins  with  the  myftic  cheft  or  hamper  of  Bacchus 
upon  them,  out  of  which  a  ferpent  rifes;  and  are  much 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  Livy,  that 
Marcus  Acilius,  in  his  triumph  over  Antiochus  and  - 
the  Etolians,  carried  248,000  of  them  ;  Cneius  Man¬ 
lius  Vulfo  in  that  over  Gallo -Grascia  had  250,000; 
and  Lucius  Emilius  Regillus,  in  his  naval  triumph  over 
the  fleets  of  Antiochus,  had  131,300.  Cicero  like¬ 
wife  mentions  his  being  poffeffed  of  a  vaft  fum  in  them. 

The  moft  probable  opinion  concerning  them  feems  to 
be,  that  they  are  all  filver  tetradrachms;  fuch  as  be¬ 
long  to  the  cities  of  Apamea  and  Laodicea  in  Phry¬ 
gia  ;  Pergamus  in  Myfia  ;  Sardes  and  Tralles  in  Ly¬ 
dia  ;  and  Ephefus;  but  it  is  a  miftake  to  aferibe  any 
to  Crete.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  abfurd  to  imagine 
that  Crete,  a  fmall  ifland,  Ihould  ftrike  fuch  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  coins ;  though  Cicero  mentions  his  being  in 
poffeffion  of  an  immenfe  treafure  iivthem  at  the  time 
he  was  governor  of  Afia  Minor.  “  It  is  moft  likely 
(fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  that  his  wealth  ihould  be  in  the 
coin  of  the  countiy  to  which  he  belonged.  But  what 
had  thefe  triumphs  ©r  Cicero’s  government  to  do  with 
Cretan  money  ?  But  indeed  the  coins  themfelves,  as 
above  noticed,  eftabliih  the  faft.” 

Another  fet  of  coins  famous  in  antiquity  were  thofe  34 
of  Cyzicus  in  Myfia,  which  were  of  gold;  but  they  are  Coins  <’f 
now  almoft  entirely  vanifhed  by  being  recoined  in  C}Z1CUS* 
other  forms.  The  AgiavSuov  Dr  money  oj  Ary- 

andes,  who  was  made  governor  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
byfes,  is  made  mention  of  by  Hefychius;  but  none  of 
them,  as  far  as  is  known,  have  reached  our  times. 

They  mull  have  been  marked  with  Perfian  cliarafters, 
if  with  any.  The  coin  of  Queen  PhiUJiis  is  mentioned 
by  the  fame  writer,  and  many  of  tliefe  pieces  are  ftill 
extant ;  but  we  know  not  where  this  queen  reigned, 
nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  method  of  finding  it 
out.  Mr  Pinkerton  inclines  to  believe,  that  ihe  pre- 
fided  over  Sicily ;  and  as  a  confirmation  of  that  fup- 
pofition,  mentions  fome  inferiptions  of  baxi&ixxas 
<j>iaistiao2  on  the  Gradirn  of  the  theatre  at  Syracufe; 
but  which  appear  not  older  than  the  Roman  times. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  ihe  reigned  in  Cof- 
fara  or  Malta;  which  our  author  thinks  much  more 
improbable. 

The  moil  particular  attention  with  regard  to  the  ,  3J 
names  and  ftandard  of  coins  is  due  to  thofe  of  Athens  ;co;r®m*n 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  moft  of  them  which  have 
reached  us  are  of  a  very  late  period,  with  the  names  of 
B  magiftrates 
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Anc'ent  magiftrates  infcrlbed  upon  them.  Some  of  thefe  bear 
.  Money.  <  ^  name  Qf  Mithridates ;  and  few  are  older  than  tlie 
»  era  of  that  prince  ;  who,  it  is  well  known,  took  the 
city  of  Athens  in  his  war  with  the  Romans.  I  fuf- 
pe<ft  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  that  no  Athenian  coins  of 
filver  are  pofterior  to  Sylla’s  infamous  deftrinftion  of 
that  city  :  an  event  the  more  remarkable,  as  Salluft 
tells  us,  that  Sylla  was  learned  in  Greek.  Indeed  Ca. 
ligula,  Nero,  and  moil  of  the  pells  of  fociety,  have 
been  learned  men,  in  fpite  of  a  noted  axiom  of  Ovid, 
Sed  ingetiuas  didirijfe  feliciter  artes 
Emollet  mores ,  necjtnit  ejfe  feros . 

It  is  Hill  more  remarkable,  that  the  fabric  of  Athe¬ 
nian  coins  is  almoft  univerfally  very  rude:  a  Angular 
circumftance,  if  we  refledl  how  much  the  arts  flourilh- 
ted  there.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  artills  being  fuch  as  to  occafion  all 
the  good  ones  to  be  called  into  other  countries,  and 
none  but  the  bad  left  at  home.  In  like  manner,  the 
coins  ftruck  at  Rome  in  the  imperial  times  are  excel¬ 
lent,  as  being  done  by  the  heft  Greek  artills;  while 
thofe  of  Greece,  though  famous  at  that  time  for  pro¬ 
ducing  miraculous  artills,  are  during  that  period  com¬ 
monly  of  very  mean  execution.  The  opulence  of  A- 
thens  in  her  days  of  glory  was  very  great ;  owing  in 
an  eminent  degree  to  her  rich  commerce  with  the 
kingdoms  bn  the  Euxine  fea;  carried  on  chiefly  from 
Delos,  which  belonged  to  Athens,  and  was  the  grand 
centre  of  that  trade.”  Hence  it  has  become  matter 
of  furprife  to  Neumann,  tjiat  when  there  are  fa 
many  coins  of  Mycene,  an  illand  even  proverbially 
jpoor,  there  Ihould  be  none  of  Delos.  But  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  accounts  for  this  from  Mycene’s  being  a  free  Hate, 
and  Delos  fubjeft  to  Athens.  “  It  may  be  well  fup- 
pofed  (fays  he'1,  that  Athens  had  a  mint  at  Delos; 
and  fuch  Athenian  coins  as  have  fymhols  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  or  Latona,  were  ftruck  in  this  ifland.’’ 

36  The  copper-money  -of  the  Greeks  is  next  in  anti- 
Greek  cop-  qU[ty  to  the  filver.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that 
per  money.  jt  was  not  ufecj  at  Athens  till  the  26th  year  of  the  Pe- 

loponnefian  war  ;  about  404  years  before  Chrift,  and 
300  after  filver  was  firll  coined  there.  The  firft  cop¬ 
per  coins  were  thofe  of  Gelo  of  Syracufe,  about  400 

b.  e. 

37  The  chalcos  of  brads,  of  which  eight  went  to  the 
Ofthechal-  fi]ver  0bolus,  feems  to  have  been  the  firll  kind  of 

Greek  coin.  At  firft  it  was  looked  upon  as  of  fo  little 
confequence,  that  it  became  proverbial ;  and  to  fay 
that  a  thing  was  not  worth  a  chalcos.,  was  equivalent 
to  faying  that  it  was  worth  nothing.  As  the  Greeks 
became  poor,  however,  even  this  diminutive  coin  was 
fubdivided  into  two,  four,  nay  eight  ©r  fmall 
fcoins ;  but  our  author  cenfures  very  feverely  thofe 
who  have  given  an  account  of  thofe  divifions.  “  Pol¬ 
lux  and  Suidas,  copying  from  him  ( fayshe),  tell  us,  that 
there  were  feven  lepta  to  one  chalcos ;  a  number  the 
moll  unlikely  that  can  be,  from  its  indivifibility  and 
incapacity  of  proportion. 

“  Pollux  lived  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  fo  was  too 
late  to  be  of  the  fmalleft  authority  :  Suidas  is  four  or 
five  centuries  later,  and  out  of  the  queftion.  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  there  were  ten  chalci  to  the  obolus ;  Diodo¬ 
rus  and  Cleopatra  that  there  were  Ifix ;  Ifidorus  fays 
there  were  four ;  and  if  fuch  writers  differ  about  the 
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larger  denomination,  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  Ancient 
fmaller  equally  varied  in  different  Hates  ;  an  idea  fup-  M  ’ney’ 
ported  by  thefe  undeniable  witneffes  the  coins  which 
remain.  Moll  of  the  Greek  copper-coin  which  has 
reached  our  times  confifts  of  chalci ;  the  lepta  being 
fo  fmall  as  to  be  much  more  liable  to  be  loll.”  In  Dr 
Hunter’s  cabinet,  however,  there  are  feveral  of  the  di- 
lepta  of  Athens :  and  from  being  ftamped  with  the 
reprefentation  of  two  owls,  feem  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  filver  diobolus:  “  a  circumftance  (fays  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton)  of  itfelf  fnfficient  to  confute  Pollux ;  for  a  dilep¬ 
ton  can  form  no  part  of  feveu ;  a  number  indeed  which 
never  appeared  in  any  coinage  of  the  fame  metals,  and 
is  contradi&ory  to  common  fenfe.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  whole  bcafs  coins  of  Athens  publilhed 
by  Dr  Combe  are  reducible  to  four  fixes,  which  may 
Be  the  lepton ,  dilepton »  tetralepton  or  hemtchalcos  ,  and  38 
chalcos.  The  firft  is  n&t  above  the  fize  of  one  of  king  fiepton, 
James  I.’s  farthing  tokens;  the  laft  about  that  of  our^ceptou* 
common,  farthing.”  The  lepta  was  alfo  called  K 
as  being  change  for  the  poor.  The  K«T u!h<&,  perhaps 
fo  called  from  the  figure  of  a  wolf  upon  it,  was  the  coin 
of  a  particular  llate,  and  if  of  brafs  mull  have  weighed 
three  chalci.  The  other  names  of  the  copper-coins  of 
Greece  are  but  little  known.  Lycurgus  ordered  iron 
money  to  be  coined  at  Sparta. ;  but  fo  periftiable  is 
this  metal,  that  none  of  that  kind  of  money  has  reach¬ 
ed  our  times. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  moll 
of  the  coins  of  that  country  diminiflied  very  much  in 
their  value,  the  gold  coinage  being  totally  difeonti- 
nued :  though  fome  of  the  barbarous  kings  who  nfed 
the  Greek  character  Jwere  permitted  to  coin  gold, 
but  they  ufed  the  Roman  model ;  and  the  ftandard 
ufed  by  the  few  cities  in  Afia  who  fpoke  the  Greek 
language  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  is  entirely  un¬ 
known.  Copper  feems  to  have  been  the  only  metal 
coined  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  themfelves  ;  and 
that  upon  the  Roman  ftandard,  then  univerfal  through 
the  empire,  that  there  might  be  no  impediment  to  the 
circulation  of  currency.  They  retained,  however,  fome 
of  their  own  terms,  ufing  them  along  with  thofe  of 
the  Romans.  The  ajfarion  or  ajfarium  of  Rome,  the 
name  of  the  diminiflied  as,  being  1 6  to  the  drachma 
or  denarius,  the  obolus  was  fo  much  diminiflied  in  va¬ 
lue  as  to  be  ftruck  in  brafs  not  much  larger  than  the 
old  chaleus,  and  valued  at  between  two  and  three  af» 
faria ;  which  was  indeed  its  ancient  rate  as  to  the 
drachma.  This  appears  from  the  copper  coins  of 
'  Chios,  which  have  their  names  marked  upon  them. 

The  brafs  obolus,  at  firft  equal  in  fize  to  the  Roman 
feftertiusor  large  brafs,  leffens  by  degrees  to  about  the 
fize  of  a  filver  drachma.  From  the  badnefs  of  the 
imperial  coinage  in  Greece  alfo,  it  appears  that  brafs 
was  very  fcarce  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
cities  ufing  the  Greek  charaflers;  being  found  moftly 
in  the  weftem  countries  of  the  Roman  empire^  The  ^ 
time  of  this  declenfion  in  fize  of  the  Greek  coins  is  Era  of  the 
by  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofed  to  have  been  from  Au-  declenfion 
guftus  down  to  Gallienus.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  cc,;n. 
that  the’ copper  obolus,  at  firft  above  the  fize  of  large  age. 
brafs,  was  ufed  in  Greece  about  the  time  of  its  firft 
fubje&ion  to  Rome  ;  and  that  the  lepta  ceahng,  the 
chalci  came  in  their  room,  with  the  dichalcus  and  the 
hemiobolion  of  brafs. 
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Ancient  With  refpeft  to  die  gold  coins  of  the  Greeks,  Mr 
.  Mune>r-  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  nope  of  that  metal  was 

40  coined  before  thetime  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  none 
<iold  coins  have  reached  our  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  that  mo¬ 
ot  Greece,  narch.  From  a  pafiage  in  Thucydides  our  author  con- 
clues,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war 
the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin.  Mentioning  the 
treafure  in  the  Acripolis  or  citadel  of  Athens,  at  the 
^commencement  of  that  war,  the  hiftorian  mentions 
filver  coin,  and  gold  and  filver  in  bullion ;  and  had 
Tiny  of  the  gold  been  in  coin,  he  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  it.  Philip  began  his  reign  about  68  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war ;  and 
we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  that  any  city  would  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  elegant  and  wealthy  Athens  in  the  coining  of 
gold. 

4*  Notwithftanding,  however,  this  deficiency  of  gold 

edearTTn  co‘n  am0T18'  the  Greeks,  it  is  certain  that  the  coinage 
Bicily.  y  ”  gold  had  taken  place  in  Sicily  long  before  ;  as  we 
have  gold  coins  of  Gelo  about  491  B.  C.  of  Hiero  I. 
478,  and  of  Dionyfius  I.  in  404,  all  ufing  the  Greek 
characters ;  though  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  gold 
coins  of  Greece,  as  Philip  caufed  his  to  be.  Gold 
coins  of  Syracufe  even  appear  of  the  third  clafs  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  or  with  an  indented  fquare,  and  a  fmall  figure 
in  one  of  its  fegments.  Gold  coins  were  lifed  in  the 
cities  of  Brettium,  Tarentum,  and  throughout  Magna 
Grecia ;  alfo  in  Panticapsea  in  Thrace,  and  likewife 
Cofa  in  that  country  ;  but  not  in  Tufcany,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  though  Neumann  proves  that  they  are 
ftruck  by  Brutus,  and  are  unqueftionably  as  ancient  as 
the  Greek  coins.  The  Thebans  and  Athenians  pro¬ 
bably  coined  the  firft  gold  after  Philip  had  fet  them 
the  example,  and  when  they  were  attempting  to  refill 
the  projects  of  that  enterprifing  monarch.  The  eEto- 
Jians  probably  coined  their  gold  during  the  time  of 
their  greateft  power,  about  a  century  after  Philip,  and 
when  they  were  combating  the  power  of  Aratus  and 
the  Achaean  league.  “  There  is  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton) 
but  one  of  Thebes,  much  worn,  in  Dr  Hun¬ 

ter’s  cabinet,  and  weighing  but  59  grains ;  and  per¬ 
haps  not  above  two  or  three  XF v<'°‘  or  gold  didrachms 
of  Athens  in  the  world  ;  one  of  which  is  alfo  in  the 
collection  of  Dr  Hunter,  and  weighs  1325-  grains. 
It  appears  to  be  more  modern  than  the  reign  of  Phi¬ 
lip.  That  monarch  having  got  pofleffion  of  the  mines 
of  Philippi  in  Thrace,  improved  them  fo  much,  that 
they  produced  him  annually  above  a  thoufand  talents 
of  gold,  or  2,880,000 1  of  our  money.  From  this 
gold  the  firft  coins  named  from  the  monarch  Philippi 
were  ftruck.  They  were  marked  with  his  portrait ; 
and  for  many  ages  after  were  fo  numerous,  that  they 
were  common  in  the  Roman  empire ;  whence  the 
name  Philippi  became  at  length  common  to  gold,  Gi¬ 
ver,  and  at  laft  even  brafs  coins  of  their  ftze.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Philip  gold  was  very  fcarce  in  Greece  ; 
but  after  the  Phocians  had  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  this  precious  metal,  which  had  been  valu¬ 
ed  as  gems,  and  confecrated  only  to  the  decoration 
of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  began  to  be  known  among 
the  Greeks.  The  comparative  value  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  however,  feem  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  are  now.  Herodotus  values 
gold  at  13  times  its  weight  in  filver  ;  Plato  in  his 
Hipparchus  at  12;  and  even  the  low  value  of  10  to 
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1  feems  to  have  been  the  ftated  value  in  Greece,  tho’  A-nnenr, 
in  Rome  the  plenty  of  filver  from  the  Spanilh  mines 
made  the  value  of  gold  to  be  much  higher ;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  ever  valued  in  that 
city  at  lefs  than  1 2  times  its  weight  in  filver.  The 
Philip pusy  gold  piece,  or  Jlater,  is  a  didrachrn, 

and  is  the  moil  common  of  all  the  ancient  coins.  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  it  went  for  20  filver 
drachms  on  its  firft  appearance  ;  but  in  latter  times 
for  25  Greek  drachma:  or  Roman  denarii.  There  are 
proofs  of  the  Philippi  being  didrachms,  both  from  the 
writings  of  ancient  authors  and  from  numbers  of  the 
coins  themfelves,  which  remain  to  this  day  ;  and  that 
the  or  principal  gold  coin  of  Greece,  was  of 

the  fame  weight,  is  alfo  evident  from  ancient  writings. 

It  was  anciently  worth  about  1 5s.  but  valuing  gold 
now  at  the  medium  price  of  4 1.  per  ounce,  it  is  worth 
about  20  s.  The  or  half  the  former  coin, 

fcareely  occurs  of  the  coinage  of  Philip  and  Alexan¬ 
der,  though  it  does  of  Hiero  I. of  Syracufe  and  ofking 
Pyrrhus.  It  palled  for  ten  filver  drachmas,  and  was 
valued  only  at  7s.  6d.  though  now  worth  10s.  There 
was  another  divifion  of  this  kind  worth  about  5  s.  * 

There  were  befides  fome  leffer  divifions  of  gold  coins, 
which  could  not  be  worth  above  two  drachmas.  Thefe 
were  coined  in  Cyrene  ;  and  there  were  befides  feveral 
old  gold  coins  of  Afia  Minor,  the  value  of  which  is 
now  unknown.  Our  author  fuppofes  that  they  were 
coined  not  with  relation  to  their  weight  as  parts  of  the 
drachma,  but  merely  to  make  them  correfpond  with  fo 
many  filver  pieces  as  was  neceflary.  There  are  alfo 
larger  coins  than  the  X  <r^*>  the  of  Alexander 

and  Lyfimachus  being  double  its  value.  Some  others 
are  met  with  by  Lyfimachus,  Antiochus  III.  and  fome 
of  the  Egyptian  monarclis,  weighing  four  times  the 
Xt>u*<Srt  and  now  worth  about  4I.  fterling.  Some 
weigh  even  more ;  but  this  our  author  fuppofes  owing 
to  the  gold  being  lefs  pure. 

In  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  money  was  at  4* 
firft  eftimated  by  weight;  and  the  firft  metal  coined Ronian 
by  that  people  was  copper,  filver  being  long  unknown  m<,ncjr* 
in  Rome  ;  nor  is  it  certainly  known  thal  any  filver 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  Italian  mines.  In  Rome 
the  firft  valuation  of  money  was  by  the  libra  gravis 
aris,  or  pound  of  heavy  brafs :  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
their  couqueils,  the  little  filver  and  gold  that  came  in 
their  way  was  regulated  by  the  fame  ftandard,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  ftory  of  Brcnnus.  The  weights  made  43 
ufe  of  were  the  fame  with  thofe  which  continue  to  this 
day.  The  pound  confilled  of  1 2  ounces  of  458  grains 
each;  but  the  pound  by  which  the  money  was  weigh¬ 
ed  appears  to  have  confided  only  of  420  grains  to  the 
ounce,  or  to  have  contained  in  all  5040  grains.  This 
became  the  ftandard  of  copper;  and  when  filver  came 
to  be  coined,  feven  denarii  went  to  the  ounce  as  eight 
drachms  did  in  Greece.  Gold  was  regulated  by  the 
fcriptulum  or  fcrupulum,  the  third  part  of  a  denarius, 
and  by  the  larger  weights  juft  mentioned.  The  num¬ 
ber  10  was  at  firft  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  counting 
their  mone  y ;  but  finding  afterwards  that  a  fmaller 
number  was  more  convenient,  they  divided  it  into 
quarters  ;  and  as  the  quarter  of  10  is  2|,  they  for  this  ^ 
reafon  bellowed  upon  it  the  name  of fejlerlius  or  “  half  Seftertius, 
the  third;”  to  exprefs  that  it  was  two  of  any  weights,  as,&c. 
meafures,  &c.  and  half  a  third;  whence  the  feftertius 
B  2  came 
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Ancient  came  at  laft  to  be  the  grand  eftimate  of  Roman  mo* 

'  Money.  ney4  The  as  being  at  firft  the  largeft,  and  indeed  the 
"  only  Roman  coin,  the  word  fejlertius  means  fejlertius  as, 

or  “  two  afes  and  an  half.”  On  the  firft  coining  of 
filver,  the  denarius  of  ten  afes  was  ftrtick  in  the  moft 
common  and  convenient  denaiy  divifion  of  money,  or 
that  by  tens ;  the  feftertius  being  of  courfe  two  afes 
and  an  half.  Rut  the  denarius  being  afterwards  efti- 
mated  at  1 6  afes,  the  name  feftertius  was  ftill  applied 
to  a  quarter  of  the  denarius,  though  it  now  contained 
four  afes.  The  term  fejlertius  was  applied  to  all  fums 
not  exceeding  iooo  feftertii,  or  L  8:6:8;  but  for 
greater  fums  the  mode  of  the  feftertius  was  likewife 
altered,  though  not  to  exclude  the  former.  Very  large 
fums  of  money  were  eftimated  by  the  hundred  weight 
of  brafs ;  for  the  Romans  were  at  firft  unacquainted 
with  the  talent.  The  hundred  weight,  by.  way  of 
eminence,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  pondus, 
and  fejlertium  pondus  became  a  phrafe  for  two  hundred 
weight  and  an  half.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  may  value  the  as  libralis  of  ancient  Rome  at 
about  eight-pence  Englifh.  Eftimating  the  as  there¬ 
fore  at  a  pound  weight,  the  fejlertium  pondus  was  equal 
to  iooo fejlertii ,  or  L.8  :  6  :  8;  and  by  a  coincidence 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
defign,  as  foon  as  the  filver  coinage  appeared,  the 
fejlertium  centum  denariorum  was  always  equal  to  L.8, 
6s.  8d.  alfo.  The  word  fejlertium  itfelf,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  unknown  prior  to  the  coinage  of  filver 
money  at  Rome  :  the  pondera  gravis  aris  being  fuffi- 
cient  before  that  time  for  all  the  purpofes  of  a  ftate  in 
which  money  was  fo  fcarce.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  pondus  or  hundred  weight  of  brafs  was  precife- 
ly  worth  ioo  denarii,  or  a  pound  of  filver.  As  the 

?;reat  feftertium  was  always  valued  at  iooo  of  the 
mailer,  or  L.8  :  6:  8,  we  never  find  one  feftertium 
mentioned  in  authors,  but  two,  three,  or  more  ;  ten 
thoufand  of  them  being  equal  to  L.  8,333,333  *6:8. 
WhCTce  The  ftates  from  which  the  Romans  may  be  fuppo- 
the  Ro  fed  firft  to  have  derived  their  coinage,  were  the  Etruf* 
mans  deri-  cans  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Magna  Grecia  and 
ved  their  Sicily.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Gronovius,  &C.  contend  that 
coinage.  *t  was  from  the  Sicilians  that  the  Romans  firft  derived 
their  knowledge  of  money  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  argues 
that  it  was  from  the  Etrufcans.  In  confirmation  of 
his  opinion  he  appeals  to  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  looked 
upon  to  have  been  the  firft  who  coined  money  at 
Rome.  At  that  time  the  whole  Roman  dominion 
did  not  extend  beyond  ten  miles  round  the  city  ;  and 
was  entirely  furround'ed  by  the  Etrufcan  and  Latin- 
ftates  ;  Cuma  being  the  next  Greek  colony  to  it  that 
was  of  any  confequence,  and  which  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Naples,  at  about  the  diftanee  of  150 
miles.  Our  author  afks.  Is  it  reafonable  to  think 
that  the  Romans  received  the  ufe  of  money  from  the 
Etrufcans  and  Latians  who  were  their  neighbours,  or 
from  the  Greeks,  who  were  at  a  diftanee,  and  at  that 
time,  as  far  as  appears  from  their  hiftory,  abfolutely 
unknown  to  them  ?  “  If  this  argument  (adds  he)  is 
ftrong  with  regard  to  the  neareft  Grecian  colonies, 
what  mull  it  be  with  refpeft  to  Sicily,  an  ifiand  300 
miles  diftant  from  Rome,  where  it  was  not  known,  at 
that  time,  if  a  boat  went  by  land  or  water  l”  Argu¬ 
ments,  however,,  for  this  opinion,,  have  been  derived 


from  the  fimilarity  betwixt  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  Ancient 
coins;  which  Mr  Pinkerton  now  proceeds  to  examine.  Molley- 
The  Greek  pound  in  Sicily  was  called  mt?*,  and  con-  ’  ' 
filled,  like  the  Roman,  of  12  or  ounces;  and' 

Mr  Pinkerton  grants  that  the  Roman  libra  was  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  Greek  but  denies  that  the  as,  or 

libra,  a  coin,  was  from  Sicilian  model.  The  Sicilians 
had  indeed  a  coin  named  but  it  was  of  filver,  and 
of  equal  value  to  the  Eginean  ftandard,  ten  of  which- 
went  to  the  Sicilian  He  differs  from  GrO- 

novius,  that  the  ftandard  of  iEgina  was  ufed  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  of  courfe  at  Syracufe  ;  as  it  appears  from 
Ariftotle,  that  the  Sicilians  had  a  talent  or  ftandard  of 
their  own.  The  Sicilian  obolus  or  contained  al¬ 
fo  1 2  ounces  or  chalet,  fo  named  at  firft  becaufe  they 
weighed  an  ounce  weight ;  but  the  »)■* i*<  of  Hiero 
weigh  more  than  a  troy  ounce  ;  and  the  brafs  coins 
of  Agrigentum  are  marked  with  cyphers  as  far  as  fix : 
the  largeft  weighing  only  186  grains,  or  about  pne 
third  of  the  primitive  ounce.  Our  author  denies  that 
even  the  Roman  denarius  took  its  rife  from  the  Sici¬ 
lian  JtxaA.jTfoy,  as  many  authors  affert.  Were  this  the 
cafe,  it  would  have  weighed  180  grains  ;  whereas  the 
Roman  denarii  are  not  above  the  third  part  of  the 
quantity. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  our  author  is  of  opi-  46 
nion  that  the  Sicilians  borrowed  the  divifion  of  their  Origin  of 
from  the  Etrufcans,  or  pofiiblyfrom  the  Romans'*1?  SiaiiaB 
themfelves ;  which  our  author  thinks  is  more  probableC°1US* 
than  that  the  Romans  had  it  from  Sicily.  The 
ftrongeft  argument,  however,  againft  the  Roman  coin¬ 
age  being  borrowed  from  the  Sicilian  is,  that  though 
great  numbers  of  Sicilian  coins  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  medallifts,  yet  none  of  them  refemble  the 
as  libralis  of  the  Romans  in  any  degree.  In  moft  ca¬ 
binets  alfo  there  are  Etrufcan  coins  upon  the  exa£l 
fcale  of  the  as  libralis,  and  feveral  of  its  divifions  ; 
from  whence  Mr  Pinkerton  concludes,  that  “  thefe, 
and  thefe  alone,  muft  have  afforded  a  pattern  to  the 
primitive  Roman  coinage.”  The  Etrufcans  were  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Lydia,  to  which  country  Herodotus  aferibes 
the  firft  invention  of  coinage.  “Thofe  colon  ills  (fays  Mr 
Pinkerton),  upon  looking  round  their  fettleraents,  and- 
finding  that  no  filver  was  to  be  had,  and  much  lefs  gold,” 
fupplied  the  mercantile  medium  with  copper  ;  to  which 
the  cafe  of  Sweden  is  very  fitnilar,  which,  as  late  as  the 
laft  century,  had  copper  coins  of  fuch  magnitude,  that 
wheel-barrows  were  ufed  to  carry  off  a  fum  not  very 
eonfiderable. 

Some  coins  are  found  which-  exceed  the  as  libralis  in  ^ 
weight;  and  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  prior  to  the  Of  the  moft 
time  of  Servius  Tullius.  Some  of  them  are  met  withanc»ent.Rl>‘ 
of  34  and  of  53  Roman  ounces;  having  upon  onemancoiD3t 
fide  the  figure  of  a  bull  rudely  impreffed,  and  upon 
the  other  the  bones  of  a  fifh.  They  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  found  at  Tudder,  or  Tudertum  in  Umbria  \ 
but  they  appear  always  broken  at  one  end  :  fo  that 
Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  perhaps  fome  might 
be  ftruck  of  the  decuffis  form,  or.  weighing  ten  pounds. 

Thefe  pieces,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  make  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the-  Romans  derived  their  large  brafs  coins 
from  the  Etrufcans  and  the  neighbouring  ftates:  they 
are  all  call  in  moulds  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
appear  much  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  afes,  even, 
fuch  as  arc  of  the  greateft  antiquity. 
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of  the  dates  of  the  Roman  coinage  is  given  by  Mr  Anciei 
Pinkerton. 

The  libralis,  coined  by  Tullus  with  the  figures  of 
oxen,  &c.  about  167  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
according  to  Sir  Uaac  Newton,  or  about  the  year  be- 
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Two,  according  to  Pliny 


460 

400 

300 

290 

280 

270 

260 

250 
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Ancient  Mr  Pinkerton  agrees  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  as  to  the 

Money.  t;me  ;fiat  Servius  Tullius  reigned  in  Rome,  which  he 
v  fuppofes  to  be  about  460  B.  C.  His  coinage  feems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  as,  or  piece  of  brafs  having  the 
impreffion  of  Janus  on  the  one  fide  and  the  prow  of  a 
(hip  on  the  other,  becaufe  Janus  arrived  in  Italy  by  fea. 

Varro,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  very  firft  coins  As  libralis  with  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a  (hip 
of  Tullius  had  the  figure  of  a  bull,  or  other  cattle  As  of  ten  ounces 
upon  them,  like  the  Etrufcan  coins,  of  which  they 
were  imitations.  Thofe  with  the  figure  of  Janus  and 
the  prow  of  a  (hip  upon  them  may  be  fuppofed  firft 
to  have  appeared  about  400  B.  C.  but,  in  a  fhort 
time,  various  fubdivifions  of  the  as  were  coined.  The 
4.8  fimu  or  half  is  commonly  ftamped  with  the  head  ©f  One,  according  to  the  fame  author 
onsofdhe  JuP‘ter  la  urea  ted  ;  the  trims  or  third,  having  four  cy-  About  175  B.  C.  alfo,  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  j 

as.  phers,  as  being  originally  of  four  ounces  weight,  has  that  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce  by  the  Papy- 

the  head  of  Minerva;  the  quadrant  or  quarter,  marked  rian  law,  at  which  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Pliny 
with  three  cyphers,  has  the  head  of  Hercules  wrapt  himfelf,  and  long  after. 

in  the  lion’s  lkin  ;  the  fixtans  or  fixth,  having  only  After  the  Romans  began  to  have  an  intercourfe  with 
two  cyphers,  is  marked  with  the  head  of  Mercury  Greece,a  variety  of  elegant  figures  appearupon  the  parts 

with  a  cap  and  wings  ;  while  the  uncia  having  only  of  the  as,  though  not  on  the  as  itfelf  till  after  the  time 

one  cypher,  is  marked  with  the  head  of  Rome.  All  of  Sylla.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  republic  alfo, 

thefe  coins  appear  to  have  been  call  in  moulds,  by  a  dupondii ,  or  double  afes,  were  coined,  together  with 

confiderable  number  at  a  time;  and  in  the  Britilh  mu-  the  feftertii  aerei,  which  came  in  place  of  the  quadruf- 

feum  there  are  four  of  them  all  united  together  as  fit,  when  the  denarius  began  to  be  reckoned  at  1 6  afes  ; 

taken  out  of  the  mould  in  which  perhaps  dozens  were  probably  at  the  time  the  latter  was  reduced  to  half  an 
caft  together.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  thefmall-  ounce.  In  fome  inftances  it  is  to  beobferved,  that  the 
cr  divifions  were  ftruck  inftead  of  being  caft;  but  Romans  accommodated  their  coins  to  the  country  where  jr. 

the  larger  ftill  continued  to  be  caft  until  the  as  their  army  was  ftationed  ;  whence  we  have  many  coins  CoiB 5  on 

fell  to  two  ounces.  Even  after  this  time  it  was  marked  as  Roman,  which  have  been  coined  in  Magna  J.he,  Greci: 

49  ftill  called  libra ,  and  accounted  a  pound  of  copper ;  Grecia  and  Sicily,  and  are  evidently  upon  the  Greek  eJ*  as  Ru-** 

Larger  de-  though  there  were  now  larger  denominations  of  it  and  not  the  Roman  feale.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  man. 

non!  in  a  ■  coined,  fuch  as  the  bijfias  or  double  as :  treffis  and  qua-  republican  times,  alfo,  the  types  begin  to  vary  ;  fo 

tions  of  it  druffis  of  three  and  four  afes ;  nay  as  far  as  decujjts  or  that  we  have  a  brafs  coin  fuppofed  to  be  ftruck  by 

ruc  ‘  ten  afes,  marked  X.  Olivieri  mentions  one  in  his  own  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  having  upon  it  a  double 

cabinet  weighing  upwards  of  25  ounces,  and  caft  when  head  of  that  warrior,  representing  a  Janus.  Mr  Pin- 

the  as  was  about  three  ounces  weight.  There  is  likewife  kerton  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  a  dupondius  ;  which 
in  the  Mufaeum  Etrufcum  a  decuffis  of  40  Roman  indeed  appears  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  double  head, 
ounces,  caft  when  "the  as  was  at  four  ounces.  There  This  coin  is  of  copper,  and  ftill  weighs  an  ounce,  not- 
was  likewife  a  curious  decufik  in  the  Jefuit’s  library  withftanding  its  antiquity. 

at  Rome,  for  which  an  Eiiglfih  medallift  offered  20I. ;  The  largeft  imperial  copper  coin  was  the  feftertius,  52 

but  it  was  feized  by  the  Pope  along  with  every  other  a  piece  worth  about  two-pence  of  our  money.  Mr  or  f^e  fe*' 

thing  belonging  to  the  fociety.  Pinkerton  cenfures  feverely  the  opinion  of  otlier 

go  Mr  Pinkerton  contefts  the  opinion  of  Pliny  that  dallifts,  all  of  whom  fay  that  the  felt  emus'  was  of  ill*. 

Lecreafc  of  the  as  continued  of  a  pound  weight  till  the  end  of  ver.  “  In  fa<ft  (fays  he),  it  would  be  as  rational  in 

the  as  ui  the  firft  Punic  war.  His  opinion  (he  fays)  is  eon-  any  antiquary,  a  thouland  years  hence,  to  contend 
futed  by  the  coins  which  ftill  remain  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  are  of  diver,  becaufe 
probable  to  him  that  the  as  decreafed  gradually  in  they  were  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.”  In  con- 
weight  ;  and,  from  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  which  firmation  of  his  own  opinion,  he  quotes  the  following 
ftill  exift,  he  feems  to  think  that  the  deereafe  was  paffage  from  Pliny  1  “  The  greateft  glory  of  brafs  is 
flow,  as  from  a  pound  to  eleven  ounces,  then  to  ten,  now  due  to  the  Marian,  called  alfo  that  of  Cordova* 
nine,  &c. ;  but  neither  the  as  nor  its  parts  were  ever  This,  after  the  Livian,  molt  abforbs  the  lapis  calami- 
correctly  fized.  During  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  nan's,  and  imitates  the  goodnefs  of  native  orichalcum 
war,  when  the  Romans  were  fore  preffed  by  Hanni-  in  our  feftertii  and  dupondiar.ii,  the  afes  being  con- 
bal,  the  as  was  reduced  to  a  fingle  ounce.  It  is  faid  tented  with  their  own  copper.”  Gronovius  confeffes 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  215th  year  before  our  era,  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  paffage, 
being  about  36  years  after  the  former  change.  This  and  that  it  caufes  him  hefitate  in  his  opinion.  The 
as  libralis,  with  the  face  of  Janus  upon  it,  is  the  form  Livian  mine  mentioned  here  by  Pliny,  is  fuppofed  to 
moft  commonly  met  with  previous  to  its  being  redu-  have  got  its  name  from  L  'rvia  the  wife  of  Augjuftus ; 
ced  to  two  ounces.  Our  author  fuppofes  that  the  as  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces  marked  with  her 
libralis  continued  for  at  leaft  a  century  and  an  half  portrait,  intitled  Justitia,  Salus,  Vi-rtus,  &c,. 
after  the  coinage  of  Tullus,  down  to  300  B.  C.  about  were  dupondii  from  this  very  mine,  the  metal  being 
the  year  of  Rome  452,  between  which  and  the  5<02d  exceedingly  fine,  and  of  the  kind  named  Corinthian* ’ 
year  of  Rome  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  as  to  two  brafs  by  -the  ancient  medallifts.  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr 
ounces  muft  have,  taken  place.  The  following  table  Pinkerton)  the  mine  received  its  name  from  this  very 
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ncicB»  circumitanee  m  her  coins  being  (track  in  the  metal 
lonev.  taltcn  from  it.” 

’~v  No  change  took  place  in  the  Roman  coinage  from 

Coinage  the  time  that  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce  to  the 
of ) ellow  davs  of  Pliny:  but  Mr  Pinkerton  obferves,  that  be- 
■trafr.  fore  the  time  of  Julius  Cefar  yellow  brafs  began  to 
be  ufed,  and  was  always  looked  upon  to  be  double  the 
value  of  Cyprian  Or  red  copper.  There  are  but  few 
coins  in  large  brafs  immediately  before  Julius  Casfar, 
or  even  belonging  to  that  emperor ;  but  from  the  time 
of  A  ugutlus  downward,  the  large  coins  are  all  found 
of  brafs,  and  not  one  of  them  copper.  The  largeft  of 
■what  are  called  the  middle  fize  are  all  of  yellow  brafs.; 
and  the  next  fize,  which  is  the  as,  and  weighs  half  an 
ounce,  is  univeMally  copper.  What  the  ancients  na¬ 
med  orichalcum,  or  what  we  call  brafs,  was  always  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  greatly  fuperior  in  value  to  the  ses  cy- 
prium.  Procopius,  fpeaking  of  a  ftatue  of  Juitinian, 
tells  us,  that  brafs  inferior  in  colour  to  gold  is  almoft 
equal  in  value  to  filver.  The  mines  of  native  brafs 
were  very  few  in  number,  and  were  owing  entirely  to 
the  lingular  combination  of  copper  and  lapis  calamina- 
ris  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  very  feldom  oc¬ 
curs  ;  and  the  ancients  were  far  from  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  combining  thele  two  bo¬ 
dies  artificially ;  fo  that  yellow  brafs  was  always  efteem- 
ed  at  double  the  value  of  copper :  and  hence,  in  the 
ancient  coinages,  the  brafs  and  copper  pieces  were 
kept  as  diftindt  as-thofe  of  gold  and  filver. 

Mr  Pinkerton  challenges  to  himfelf  the  difeovery 
that  the  imperial  fellertius  was  of  brafs ;  and  is  at  con- 
fiderable  pains' to  bring  proofs  of  it.  Befides  the  te- 
ftimony  of  Pliny,  which  of  itfelf  would  be  decifive, 
this  is  fupported  by  the  llrongeft  collateral  evidence  of 
other  authors.  From  a  paffage  in  Julius  Africanus, 
whq  wrote  the  iafyix*,  er  Treat  if e  on  Medicine,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  nummus,  or  fellertius,  weighed  an 
ounce,  and  of  confequence  that  it  could  not  be  filver 
but  brafs ;  and  all  the  large  imperial  Roman  coins 
weigh  an  ounce.  We  know  not  the  age  in  which  Ju¬ 
lius  Africans  lived  ;  but  as  he  makes  the  denarius  to 
contain  16  afes,  he  mull  have  been  before  the  age  of 
Gallienus,  when  it  had  60.  Gronovius  fuppofes  him 
to  have  been  the  fame  mentioned  by  Eufebius.  This 
author  fpeaks  of  a  Julius  Africanus  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Heliogabulus,  and  whom  Mr  Pinkerton  fup¬ 
pofes  to  have  been  the  fame  with  him  above  men* 
S4  tioned. 

riiminution  The  fellertius  underwent  no  change  till  the  time  of 
of  the  fe-  Alexander  Severus,  when  it  was  diminilhed  by  one 
ftertius.  third  of  its  weight.  Trajanus  Decius  was  the  firll 
who  coined  double  fellertii,  or  quinarii,  of  brafs  ;  but 
from  the  time  of  Trebonianus  Gallus  to  that  of  Gal- 
liemr,  when  the  firll  brafs  ceafes,  the  fellertius  does 
not  weigh  above  the  third  part  of  an  ounce :  the  lar¬ 
ger  coins  are  accounted  double  fellertii ;  and  after 
the  time  of  Gallienus  it  totally  vanifhes.  In  the  time 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  we  find  a  new  kind  of  coin¬ 
age,  mentioned  by  ti  e  name  of  denarii  arts,  or  Philip- 
pi  serei.  Two  fizes  of  denarii  began  to  be  ufed  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla  ;  the  larger  of  .fix  fellertii,  or  24 
allaria  ;  the  fmaller  of  four  lefiertii,  or  1 6  afiaria  as 
ufual.  In  the  time  of  Pupienus,  the  latter  was  redu¬ 
ced  to  fuch  a  fmall  fize  as  not  to  weigh  more  than 
36  grains;  though  in  Caracalla’a  time  it  weighed  56. 
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After  the  time  of  Gordian  III.  the  fmaller  coin  fell  Ancient 
into  difufe,  as  breeding  confufion.  The  larger  dena-  Mone)r- 
rius  of  fix  fellertii,  though  diminilhed  at  lail  to  the 
fize  of  the  early  denarius,  Hill  retained  its  value  of  fix 
fellertii,  or  24  afiaria.  The  Phdlppus  terms  came  at 
length  in  place  of  the  felleitius.  It  was  alfo  called 
denarius  ;  from  which  we  may  learn  not  only  their 
fize,  but  that  they  were  in  value  ten  afiaria  as  the  firll 
denarius.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  the  place  of 
the  fellertius  was  fupplied  by  the  follis,  that  emperor 
having  reltored  the  filver  coin  to  its  purity,  and  like- 
wife  given  this  form  to  the  copper ;  but  it  would  feera 
that  this  reftoration  of  £he  coinage  only  took  place  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  reign  ;  whence  we  have  but  few 
of  his  filver  coins,  and  Hill  fewer  of  the  folks,  though 
the  denarii  arei  continue  quite  common  down  to  the 
time  of  Conflantine.  The  follis  of  Dioclelian  feems 
to  have  weighed  above  half  an  ounce  ;  and  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  is  of  opinion,  that  Dioclefian  deiigned  this 
coin  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  denarius  aereus  ;  which 
of  courfe  was  worth  ten  afiariae,  and  fix  of  them  went 
to  the  filver  denarius.  From  this  time  the  afiarium 
diminifiles  to  the  fize  of  30  grains  ;  and  foon  after  the 
follis  appeared,  the  denarius  aereus  was  entirely  drop¬ 
ped,  the  former  having  gradually  fupplied  its  place. 

Some  mints  appear  to  have  retained  the  ufe  of  the  de¬ 
narius  longer  than  others  ;  and  in  fome  the  change 
was  preceded,  and  gradually  brought  in  by  walhing 
the  follis  with  filver  or  tin,  as  the  denarius  had  for¬ 
merly  been.  Pieces  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  times 
of  Dioclefian,  Maximian  I.  and  II.  and  Conftantius  I.; 
that  is,  for  about  ten  years  after  the  follis  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  countries,  however,  retained  the  de¬ 
narius  cere  us  ;  others  the  follis ;  and  fome  had  a  me¬ 
dium  betwixt  the  two,  or  the  follis  walhed  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  denarius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Conflantine  I.a  SS  . 
new  coinage  was  introduced  throughout  the  whole  a  Vintro" 
empire.  The  follis  coined  by  this  prince  was  of  half  auccd  by' 
an  ounce  weight ;  24  of  them  going  to  the  milliaren-Conftan- 
lis,  or  larger  filver  coin.  The  word  follis  fignifies  alfo tme  *• 
a  purfe,  in  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  find  .it  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Byzantine  hillory.  The  common  follis  of 
filver,  when  it  occurs  by  itlelf,  means  a  purfe  of  250 
milliarenfes,  as  the  feflertium  was  250  denarii ;  and  by 
a  law  of  Conflantine  1.  every  man  paid  to  the  Hate  a  fol¬ 
lis  or  purfe  according  to  his  income.  The  method  of 
counting  by  purfes  continues  in  Turkey  to  this  day. 

The  dupondius  was  only  half  the  value  of  the  fellertius,  ?6 

or  about  one  penny  Sterling ;  and  before  the  yellow  Of  the  du- 
brafs  appeared  it  feems  to  have  been  llruck  upon  cop-  Poud‘u** 
per,  and  double  the  fize  of  the  as.  There  are  fome 
of  this  coin,  llruck  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccefar,  in  yel¬ 
low  brafs,  weighing  half  an  ounce,  with  a  head  of 
Venus  Vidlrix  upon  one  fide ;  ou  the  reverfe,  a  female 
figure,  with  ferpents  at  her  feet :  while  others  have  a 
Victory  on  the  reverfe,  with  Q^Oppius  Pr.  After  the 
time  of  Augullus,  the  dupondius  was  llruck  in  yellow 
brafs  ;  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  alfo  the  cafe  in  his  time. 

The  word  dupondiarius  feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  Pliny, 
and  adopted,  not  to  exprefs  that  the  coin  was  dupondius , 
but  that  it  was  of  dupondiary  value.  Neither  was  the 
former  word  confined  to  fignify  double  weight,  but  was 
ufed  alfo  for  double  length  or  meafme,  as  in  the  in- 
ilance  0 i  dupondius  pes,  or  two  feet,  &c.  la  the  im¬ 
perial 
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Ancient  penal  times,  therefore,  dupondtut  was  ufed,  not  to  fig- 
Money.  a  coin  of  double  the  weight  of  the  as,  but  of 

u.."-v—  ■>  doubie  the  value.  It  was  one  of  the  moft  common  of 
the  Roman  coins  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  very  com¬ 
mon  even  in  Conftantinople.  In  the  time  of  Juf- 
tiuian,  It  feems  there  was  a  cuftom  of  nicknaming 
young  Undents  of  the  law  dupmdii,  againft  which  the 
emperor  made  a  law  ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  gave 
rife  to  the  name.  The  dupondius,  though  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  as,  is  commonly  of  finer  workman- 
fhip,  the  metal  being  greatly  fupenor  in  value.  It 
continues  to  be  of  yellow  brafs,  as  well  as  the  fefter- 
tius,  to  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  but  the  as  is  always 
of  copper. 

57  The  imperial  as,  or  ajfanum,  was  worth  only  an 

Of  the  af-  halfpenny.  At  firit  it  weighed  halt  an  ounce,  and 
feriunu  was  always  of  copper  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
it  was  made  of  brafi,  and  weighed  only  the  eight 
part  of  an  ounce.  From  the  time  of  Gallienus  to 
that  of  Dioclefian,  it  continued  to  dimimfh  ilill  more, 
the  fize  being  then  twenty  to  an  ounce.  This  was 
the  fame  with  the  lepta,  or  fmalleit  coins  but  the 
which  weighed  only  ten  grains. 

J 8  The  parts  of  the  as  occur  but  feldom  ;  which  may, 

IT/I8  °f  indeed,  be  well  expefted,  confidering  the  low  value  of 

it ;  though  there  ftill  occur  fome  of  thofe  called  femis, 
triens,  quadrans,  fextans,  and  uncia,  coined  in  the 
times  of  Nero  and  Domitian.  There  is  no  fmall  brafs 
from  the  time  of  Pertinax  to  that  of  Gallienus,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  Trajanus  Decius  ;  but  m  the  time  of 
Gallienus  it  becomes  extremely  common  ;  and  the  coins 
of  fmall  brafs,  as  well  as  the  larger,  are  always  mark¬ 
ed  S.  C.  fuch  as  want  it  being  umverfally  accounted 
forgeries,  and  were  plated  with  filver,  though  the 
plating  be  now  worn  off.  The  fmall  pieces  itruck  for 
ilaves  during  the  time  of  the  faturnalia  mull  alfo  be 
diilinguilhed  from  the  parts  of  the  as.  The  S.  C. 
upon  thefe  molt  probably  fignifies  Saturni  Conjullo ,  and 
were  Itruck  in  ridicule  of  the  true  coins,  as  the  Ilaves 

59  on  that  occafion  had  every  privilege  ol  irony. 

Of  the  The  feftertius  diminifhes  from  Pertinax  to  Gallienus 

fo  fait  that  no  parts  of  the  as  are  Itruck,  itfelf  being 
coins.  fo  fmall.  Trajanus  Decius,  indeed,  coined  lome  lmall 
pieces,  which  went  for  the  femis  of  the  time,  'ihe 
lmall  brafs  coins  under  Gallienus  were  called  aifaria, 
fixty  of  which  went  to  the  lilver  denarius.  They  are 
about  the  fize  of  the  denarius,  and  fome  of  them  oc¬ 
cur  of  the  coinage  of  Gallus  and  his  family,  of  half 
that  fize,  which  appear  to  have  been  Itruck  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  the  afTarium  was  dimi- 
nifiied  to  a  Hill  fmaller  fize.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  fome  of  thefe  very  fmall  coins  had  been  Itruck  in 
all  ages  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  fcatter  among  the 

60  people  on  folemn  occalions.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opi- 
Of  the  mif-  nion  that  they  are  the  miffilia,  though  molt  other  me- 

dallilts  think  that  they  were  medallions.  “  But  if  fo 
(fays  our  author),  they  were  certainly  called  mijjiiia  a 
non  mittendo  j  for  it  would  be  odd  it  fine  medallions 
were  fcattered  among  the  mob.  It  is  a  common  cuf¬ 
tom  juft  now  to  ftrike  counters  to  fcatter  among  the 
populace  on  fuch  occafions,  while  medals  are  given  to 
peers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  may  very  juftly  reafon 
from  analogy  on  this  occafion.” 

The  ajjanon  ozjepton  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  em- 
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pire  was,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  one  of  the  Ancient 
fmalleit  coins  known  in  antiquity,  weighing  no  more  Money‘  , 
than  20  grains  ;  and  the  noumia  were  the  very  fmalleit  '  v  ~~ "" 
which  have  reached  our  times,  being  only  one-half  of 
the  former.  By  reafon  of  their  extreme  fmallnefs, 
they  are  very  fcarce  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us, 
that  he  has  in  his  poffeffion  a  fine  one  of  Tlreodofius  II. 
which  has  on  it  the  emperor’s  head  in  profile.  Theo- 
dofius  P.  F.  AV. ;  on  uthe  reverfe  a  wreath,  having  in 
the  centre  vot.  xx. :  mult.  xxx. 

The  principal  coin  of  the  lower  empire  was  the  fol-  61 
lis,  which  was  divided  into  an  half  and  quarter,  named 
Sfiurof'ik!®-  and  rtrapro*  5  the  latter  of  which  is  ftiowncmpjre< 
by  Du  Cange  to  have  been  a  fmall  brafs  coin,  as  the 
other  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  by  Mr  Pinkerton. — 

Befides  thefe,  the  follis  was  divided  into  8  oboli,  16 
affaria  or  lepta,  and  32  noumia,  though  in  common 
computation  it  contained  40  of  thefe  lalt.  This  coin, 
notwithftanding  fo  many  divifions,  was  of  no  more- 
value  than  an  halfpenny. 

Mr  Pinkerton  controverts  an  opinion,  common 
among  medallifts,  that  the  largeft  btafs  coin  or  follis 
of  the  lower  empire  had  40  fmall  coins,  expreffed  by 
the  letter  M  upon  it  ;  the  next  had  3'c,  expreffed  by 
the  letter  a  ;  the  half  by  the  letter  IC  ;  and  the  quar¬ 
ter  marked  I,  which  contained  only  10.  Mr.  Pinker, 
ton  informs  us,  that  he  has  three  coins  of  Anaftafms, ... 
all  marked  M  in  large  :  one  of  them  weighs  more 
than  half  an  ounce ;  the  fccond  40  grains  lefs ;  and 
the  third  of  160  grains,  or  one-third  of  an  ounce  ;  but 
the  fize  is  fo  very  unequal,  that  the  laft,  which  is  very 
thick,  does  not  appear  above  half  the  fize  of  the  firft. 

There  are  pieces  of  Juftinian  which  weigh  a  whole 
ounce ;  but  the  fize  of  copper  was  increafed  as  the 
filver  became  fcarcer  ;  and  the  value  of  the  coinage 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  weight  of  the  coins,  as  it 
is  plain  that  our  own  coinage  is  not  of  half  the  value 
with  regard  to  the  metal.  A  great  number  of  medal¬ 
lions  were  Itruck  by  Conllantius  II.  but  there  is  no 
other  copper  larger  than  the  half  ounpe,  excepting 
that  of  Anaftafius,  when  the  follis  began  to  be  Itruck 
larger.  All  medallifts  allow  the  others  to  be  medallions. 

The  metal  employed  in  thefe  very  fmall  coins, 
though  at  firft  of  brafs,  was  always  a  bafe  and  refufe 
kind ;  but  copper  is  generally  made  ufc  of  in  the  parts 
of  the  as  from  the  earlieft  times  to  the  lateft  ;  and  if 
brafs  be  fometimes  employed,  it  is  never  fuch  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  feftertii  and  dupondiarii,  which  is  very 
fine  and  beautiful,  but  only  the  refufe.  “  Yellow  brafs 
of  the  right  fort  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  feems  totally 
to  have  ceafed  in  the  Roman  coinage  with  the  fefter¬ 
tius,  under  Gallienus,  though  a  few  fmall  coins  of 
very  bad  metal  appear  under  that  hue  as  late  as  Ju¬ 
lian  II.” 

Silver  was  coined  in  Rome  only  as  late  as  the  485th 
year  of  the  city,  or  266  B.  C.  Varro  indeed  fpeaks  Roman 
of  filver  having  been  coined  by  Servius  Tullius,  and^ver. 
the  libella  having  been  once  in  filver  ;  but  Pliny’s  au¬ 
thority  mull  be  accounted  of  more  weight  than  that 
of  this  author,  as  he  miftakes  the  of  Sicily  for 
Roman  coins,  having  been  current  at  Rome  during 
the  time  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  Even  Pliny,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  very  frequently  "miftakes  with  regard . 
to  matters  much  antecedent  to  bis  own  time  ;  and. 

5  among.; 
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Ancient  among  the  moderns  he  criticifes  feverely  Erafmus  and 
,  •Ml  ney-  Hume.  “  Erafmus  (fays  he),  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
W  v  land  for  fome  time,  talks  of  leaden  money  being  ufed 
here.  Not  even  a  leaden  token  was  ftruck  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  yet  his  authority  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  due  deference  to  fo  great  a  name ;  for 
how  could  Erafmus,  who  mull  have  feen  the  matter 
with  his  own  eyes,  affert  a  dire  ft  falfehood  ?  To  give 
a  later  inftance  in  a  writer  of  reputation,  Mr  Hume, 
in  vol.  vi.  of  his  hiflory,  has  thefe  words,  in  treating 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  “  It  appears  that  copper 
halfpence  and  farthings  began  to  be  coined  in  this 
reign.  Tiadefmen  had  commonly  carried  on  their  re¬ 
tail  bufinefs  by  leaden  tokens.  The  fmall  filver  penny 
was  foon  loft ;  and  at  this  time  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.”  Copper  halfpence  and  farthings  were  not 
ftruck  till  Charles  II.  1672  :  there  were  fmall  tokens 
for  farthings  ftruck  in  copper  by  James  I.  but  not  one 
for  the  halfpenny.  The  filver  farthings  had  ceafed 
with  Edward  VI.  but  the  filver  halfpence  continued 
the  foie  coins  till  Charles  II.  It  was  by  copper  tokens 
that  fmall  bufinefs  was  carried  on.  The  filver  penny 
was  much  ufed  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I. ; 
and,  fo  far  from  being  nowhere  to  be  found,  is  fuper- 
abundant  of  every  reign  fince  that  period,  not  except¬ 
ing  even  the  prefent  reign  of  George  III.  From  thefe 
inftances  the  reader  may  judge  how  ftrangely  writers 
of  all  ages  blunder,  when  treating  a  fubjeft  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant.” 

The  firft  filver  denarii  coined  at  Rome,  are  fup- 
Denarii  pofed  by  our  author  to  have  been  thofe  which  are  im- 
when  firft  prefted  with  the  Roma  ;  and  he  inclines  to  account 
coined.  th0fe  the  moft  ancient  which  have  a  double  female 
head  on  the  one  fide,  and  on  the  reverfe  Jupiter  in  a 
car,  with  Viftory  holding  the  reins,  and  the  word 
Roma  indented  in  a  rude  and  Angular  manner.  The 
double  female  head  feems  to  denote  Rome,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Janus  then  upon  the  as.  There  are  15  of 
thefe  in  the  Cabinet  of  Dr  Hunter ;  one  of  the  largeft 
weighs  983-  grains :  and  the  reft,  which  feem  to  be  of 
greateft  antiquity,  are  of  various  weights  betwixt  that 
and  84 ;  the  fmaller  and  more  modern  weigh  58  or 
59  grains  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
large  ones  are  of  the  very  firft  Roman  coinage,  and 
ftruck  during  that  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  coin¬ 
age  of  the  firft  filver  denarius  and  the  as  of  two  ounces. 
He  takes  the  indentation  of  the  word  Roma  to  be  a 
mark  of  great  antiquity  ;  fuch  a  mode  being  fcarcely 
known  any  where  elfe,  except  in  Caulonia,  Crotona, 
and  other  towns  of  Italy  ;  all  of  them  allowed  to  be 
ftruck" at  leaft  400  B.  C.  As  thefe  large  coins  are  not 
double  denarii,  they  mull  have  been  ftruck  prior  to 
the  fmall  ones  ;  and  Newmann  has  given  an  account  of 
one  of  them  recoined  by  Trajan,  in  which  the  inden¬ 
tation  of  Roma  is  carefully  preferved.  The  firft  de¬ 
narius  was  in  value  10  afes,  when  the  as  weighed  three 
ounces  ;  and  allowing  90  grains  at  a  medium  for  one 
of  thefe  large  denarii,  the  proportion  of  copper  to 
filver  miift  have  been  as  1  to  160;  but  when  the  as 
fell  to  one  ounce,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  80 : 
when  it  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  fo  that  16  afes  went  to 
the  denarius,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  64,  at 
which  it  remained.  Copper  with  us,  in  coinage,  is 
to  filver  as  1  to  40  ;  but  in  aftual  value  as  1  to  72. 

At  Rome  the  denarius  was  worth  8d. ;  the  quina- 
N°20I. 
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rius  4ft. ;  and  the  feftertius,  whether  filver  or  brafs,  2d.  Ancient 
The  denarius  is  the  coin  from  which  our  penny  is  de-  Mone>r* 
rived,  and  was  the  chief  filver  coin  in  Rome  for 
600  years.  According  to  Celfus,  feven  denarii  went  Vame3of 
to  the  Roman  ounce,  which  in  metals  did  not  exceed  the  denarius 
430  grains  ;  but  as  all  the  denarii  hitherto  met  with  and  «t» 
weigh  at  a  medium  only  60  grains,  this  would  feem  Parts* 
to  make  the  Roman  ounce  only  420  grains  ;  though 
perhaps  this  deficiency  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
unavoidable  wafte  of  metal  even  in  the  bell  preferved 
of  thefe  coins.  According  to  this  proportion  the  Ro¬ 
man  pound  contained  84  denarii  ;  but  in  tale  there 
was  a  very  confiderable  excefs;  for  no  fewer  than  100 
denarii  went  to  the  Roman  pound.  The  Greek 
ounce  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  larger  than 
that  of  Rome,  containing  about  528  grains  ;  yet  not- 
withftanding  this  apparently  great  odds,  the  difference 
in  the  coins  was  fo  fmall,  that  the  Greek  money  went 
current  in  Rome,  and  the  Roman  in  Greece.  The 
denarius  at  firft  went  for  10  affes,  and  was  marked  X; 
it  was  afterwards  raifed  to  16;  which  Mr  Pinkerton 
fuppofes  to  have  been  about  175  B.  C.  Some  are 
met  with  bearing  the  number  XVI.  nay,  with  every 
number  up  to  CCCCLXXVI.  Thefe  large  numbers 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  mint-marks  of  fome  kind 
or  other.  After  being  raifed  to  16  afes,  it  continu¬ 
ed  at  the  fame  value  till  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  fo 
that  till  that  time  we  are  to  look  upon  its  conftituent 
parts  to  be  16  afes  or  affaria,  eight  dupondii,  four 
brafs  fellertii,  and  two  filver  quinarii.  Under  the 
emperor  Severus,  however,  or  his  fucceffor  Caracalla, 
denarii  were  ftruck  of  two  fizes,  one  of  them  a  third 
heavier  than  the  common;  which  we  mull  of  confequence 
fuppofe  to  have  borne  a  third  more  value.  This  large 
piece  obtained  the  name  of  argenteus,  and  argenteus 
Philippine  or  the  “  filver  Philip  the  name  of  Philip 
having  become  common  to  almoft  every  coin.  The 
common  denarii  now  began  to  be  termed  minuti  and 
argentei  Philippi  minutuli,  &c.  to  exprefs  their  being 
fmaller  than  the  reft.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
large  denarii  were  of  the  fame  value  with  the  fmall, 
only  of  worfe  metal ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  obferves,  that 
among  the  few  which  have  any  difference  of  metal, 
the  fmalleft  are  always  the  worft.  The  firft  mention 
of  the  minuti  is  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  who 
reduced  the  price  of  pork  from  eight  minuti  at  Rome 
to  two  and  to  one.  The  minutus  argenteus  of  that  age 
was  about  40  grains ;  and  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
metal  was  not  worth  above  4d.  of  our  money.  Thus 
the  price  of  meat  was  by  this  prince  reduced  firft  to 
8d.  and  then  to  4d. 

According  to  Zozimus  and  other  writers,  the  pu-  64 
rity  of  the  Roman  coin  was  rellored  by  Aurelian  :  Reftorat'°S‘ 
but  Mr  Pinkerton  controverts  this  opinion  ;  thinking 
it  more  probable,  that  he  only  made  the  attempt  with- Roman 
out  fuccefs  ;  or  that  his  reformation  might  be  entirely  coins, 
confined  to  gold,  on  which  there  is  an  evident  change 
after  the  time  of  this  emperor.  His  fucceffor  Taci¬ 
tus  is  faid  to  have  allowed  no  brafs  to  be  mixed  with 
filver  upon  any  account ;  yet  the  few  coins  of 
this  emperor  are  very  much  alloyed.  We  are  certain, 
however,  that  the  emperor  Dioclefian  reftored  the  fil¬ 
ver  to  its  ancient  purity  ;  the  denarii  ftruck  in  his 
reign  being  very  fmall  indeed,  but  of  as  fine  filver  as 
the  moft  ancient  coins  of  the  empire.  After  Gor¬ 
dian 
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Ancient  dian  III.  the  fmall  denarius  entirely  vanifhed,  while 
Money  t^c  Jarge  one  was  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  it  refem- 
y  bled  the  minutus,  or  fmall  one  of  Caracalla  in  fize. 
Gallienus  introduced  the  denarii  <erei  inftead  of  the  fe~ 
JUrtii.  The  argenteus ,  though  reduced  more  than  one 
third  in  fize,  contained  fix  denarii  aerei,  the  old  ftand- 
ard  of  feftertii.  According  to  the  writers  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  fome  time  afterwards,  the  denarius  or  ar¬ 
genteus  contained  60  affaria  ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
each  denarius  aereus  had  i  o ;  and  from  this  it  probably 
had  its  name.  The  affaria  are  of  the  fize  of  the  ar- 
gentei  already  mentioned ;  and  fhow  the  copper  to 
have  retained  nearly  its  old  proportion  of  value  to  the 
filver,  viz.  i  to  60. 

v  A  larger  filver  coin  was  introduced  by  Conftan- 
tion  ot  tne  j  j  who  accommodated  the  new  money  to  the 
by  Conftan-  pound  ot  gold  in  iuch  a  manner,  that  1000  ot  the  tor- 
tine.  mer  in  tale  were  equal  to  the  latter  in  value  ;  fo  that 
this  new  piece  from  thence  obtained  the  name  of  the 
milliarenjis  or  “  thoufander.”  Its  weight  at  a  medi¬ 
um  is  70  grains,  or  70  to  the  pound  of  filver :  but  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  it  might  have  contained 
72  grains,  of  which  two  have  now  perifhed  by  the 
foftnefs  of  the  filver ;  that  the  pound  contained  72  ;  or 
that  two  of  the  number  might  be  allowed  for  coinage; 
while  the  alloy  alone  would  pay  for  coining  gold. 
The  code  fays,  that  60  went  to  the  pound ;  but  the 
numbers  of  this  are  quite  corrupt.  The  milliarenjis  was 
worth  about  a  (hilling  fterling.  The  argentei  or  de¬ 
narii,  however,  were  ftill  the  mod  common  currency ; 
and  having  been  originally  rated  at  the  100  to  the 
pound  of  filver  in  tale,  they  from  thence  began  to  be 
called  centenionales ,  or  “  hundreders.”  Thofe  of  Con- 
ftantine  I.  and  II.  Conftans,  and  Conftantius,  weigh 
from  50  grains  down  to  40  ;  thofe  of  Julian  and  Jovian, 
from  40  to  30  ;  and  of  the  fucceeding  emperors  from 
that  time  to  Juftinian,  from  30  to  20.  Under  Hera- 
clius  they  ceafed  entirely ;  and  from  Juftinian  to  their 
total  abolition,  had  been  brought  down  from  15 
to  10  grains.  A  like  decreafe  of  weight  took  place 
in  the  milliarenfis  ;  thofe  of  Conftantine  and  Conftans 
being  above  70  grains  in  weight ;  thofe  of  Arcadius 
not  above  60 ;  and  the  milliarenfis  of  Juftinian  not 
more  than  30  grains ;  but,  from  the  weight  of  thofe 
in  Dr  Hunter’s  cabinet,  Mr  Pinkerton  deduces  the 
medium  to  have  been  exaftly  70 T\  grains.  Thefe 
66  coins  were  alfo  called  majorinx. 

Account  of  The  fmaller  filver  coins  of  Rome  were,  I.  The  qui- 
the  fmall  ttarius,  at  firft  called  vifforiatus ,  from  the  image  of  Vic- 
voins™  toi7  on  *ts  reverk  >  anc*  which  it  continued  to  bear 
from  firft  to  laft.  Its  original  value  was  five  afes,  but 
it  was  afterwards  raifed  to  eight,  when  the  value  of  the 
denarius  increafed  to  16.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was 
firft  coined  in  confequence  of  the  let c  Clodia,  about 
the  525th  year  of  Rome.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  called  under  the  Conftantinopolitan 

empire,  becaufe  it  was  worth  a  of  gold,  144 

of  which  went  to  the  ounce  :  but  this  is  denied  by  Mr 
Pinkerton,  becaufe  at  the  time  that  the  word 
firft  appears  in  hiftory,  the  denarius  did  not  weigh 
above  30  grains ;  and  of  confequence,  as  25  muft  have 
gone  to  the  gold  folidus,  of  which  there  were  fix  in 
the  ounce,  136  denarii  muft  have  gone  to  the  ounce 
of  gold.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  word 
Vou  XI.  Part  I. 
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Ktguno >  Was  only  another  tlamc  for  the  denarius  when  Ancient 
much  reduced  in  fize  ;  probably  owing  to  the  great  Money'  . 
fcarcity  of  filver  in  Constantinople,  though  in  the  fame 
city  there  was  plenty  of  gold  ;  and  of  confequence,  the 
gold  folidus  was  never  diminifhed.  “  For  Montef- 
quieu  (fays  our  author)  has  well  obferved,  that  gold 
muft  be  common  where  filver  is  rare.  Hence  gold 
was  the  common  regulation  of  accounts  in  the  Eaftern 
empire.”  The  met  with  in  ancient  authors, 

according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  was  merely  an  Improper 
name  for  the  milliarenjis ;  when,  on  account  of  the 
fcarcity  of  filver,  the  denarius  was  reduced,  and  no 
milliarenfis  coined :  fo  that  the  current  milliarenfis  of 
former  reigns  happened  to  be  double  to  the  denarius 
or  centenonialis.  The  quinarius  diminifhes  in  fize 
along  with  the  other  coins  :  thofe  of  Auguftus  weigh¬ 
ing  30  grains,  of  Severus  25,  of  Conftantine  I. 

20,  of  Juftinian  12,  and  of  Heraclius  only  5.  A 
new  filver  coinage  feems  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
days  of  this  emperor  ;  as  the  little  we  then  meet  with, 
which  in  the  beft  cabinets  fcarce  exceeds  a  dozen  of 
coins,  confifls  entirely  of  large  unlhapely  pieces  of 
coarfe  metal.  <;7 

2.  The  confular  denarius  had  alfo  four  filver  feller-  Divifions  of 
tii,  till  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  when  it  was  thought  tlcna’ 
proper  to  coin  the  feftertius  in  brafs,  as  it  continued rms’ 
to  be  ever  afterwards.  “  The  very  laft  filver  fefter¬ 
tius  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  which  appears,  is  one  with  a 
head  of  Mercury,  and  H.  S. ;  on  the  reverfe  a  Caduceus 
p.  sepvllivs  ;  who  appears  to  be  the  p.  sepvllivs 
macer  of  the  denarii  of  Julius  Caefar.  If  fo,  as  is 
molt  probable,  the  feftertius  was  coined  in  filver  down 
to  Auguftus  ;  and  it  is  of  courfe  not  to  be  expedited 
that  any  of  brafs  can  appear  till  Auguftus,  under 
whom  they  are  actually  quite  common.  I  have  in¬ 
deed  feen  no  coin  which  could  be  a  confular  brafs  fe¬ 
ftertius  ;  and  tho’  we  have  certainly  brafs  dupondii  of 
Caefar,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  the  brafs  fe¬ 
ftertius  was  firft  coined  by  Auguftus.  Not  one  filver 
feftertius  appears  during  the  Whole  imperial  period, 
yet  we  know  that  the  feftertius  was  the  moft  common 
of  all  filver  coins.  The  confular  feftertii  of  filver, 
marked  H.  S.  are  not  uncommon,  nor  the  quinarii  ; 
but  the  latter  are  very  fcarce  of  all  the  emperors,  if 
we  except  one  inftance,  the  asia  recepta  of  Au¬ 
guftus.  68 

“  The  Roman  gold  coinage  was  ftill  later  than  that  Roman 
of  filver.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  “  gold  was  coined  628°“* 
years  after  filver ;  and  the  fcruple  went  for  60  fefter- 
ces.  It  was  afterwards  thought  proper  to  coin  40  * 

pieces  out  of  the  pound  of  gold.  And  our  princes 
have  by  degrees  diminifhed  their  weight  to  45  in  the 
pound.”  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  pieces 
which  ftill  remain ;  for  we  have  that  very  coin  weigh¬ 
ing  a  fcruple,  which  went  for  20  fefterces.  On  one 
fide  is  the  head  of  Mars,  and  on  the  other  an  eagle  ; 
and  it  is  marked  xx.  We  have  another  coin  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  double,  marked  xxxx  .  and  its  triple, 
marked  +x  or  60;  the  v-  being  the  old,  numeral 
charadter  for  50.”  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  difeoverer  of 
this,  treats  other  medallifts  with  great  afperity.  Sa- 
vot  and  Hardouin  are  mentioned  by  name  ;  the  latter 
(he  fays)  is  “  ignorant  of  common  fenfe  ;”  and^iei- 
ther  he  nor  Savot  could  explain  it  but  by  reading 
C  back- 
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Ancunt  backward  ;  pat  the  4,  for  the  Roman  V,  and  thus  ma- 
.  Moner-  ,  king  it  xv.  Other  readings  have  been  given  by  vari- 
"  *  ouo  medallifts,  but  none  have  hit  upon  the  true  one 
excepting  our  author,  though  the  coin  itfelf  led  to  it ; 
being  juft  three  times  the  weight  of  that  marked  xx. 
We  have  like  wife  half  the  largeft  coin,  which  is  mark¬ 
ed  xxx,  and  which  weighs  26  grains;  the  fmalleft  is 
only  174;  the  xxxx  weighs  34;  and  the  lx  or 
drachma  53.  There  is  alfo  the  didrachm  of  this  coin- 
69  age,  of  ic6  grains. 

Account  of  The  aurei  or  Roman  gold  coins,  were  at  firft  48  in 
the  aurei.  the  pound ;  but  they  were  afterwards  diminifhed  in 
number  to  40,  owing  to  an  augmentation  in  the  weight 
of  each  coin.  In  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  aureus  weigh¬ 
ed  no  lefs  than  from  164  to  168  grains,  and  there  were 
only  30  in  the  pound;  but  fuch  confufion  in  the 
coinage  was  introduced  by  that  conqueror,  that  no 
perfon  could  know  exa&ly  what  he  was  worth.  Till 
this  time  the  aureus  feems  to  have  continued  of  the 
value  of  30  filver  denarii,  about  one  pound  fterling; 
for  about  that  time  it  was  enlarged  a  whole  third, 
that  it  might  ftill  be  equivalent  to  the  full  number  of 
denarii.  But  after  Sylla  had  taken  Athens,  and  the 
arts  and  manners  of  Greece  became  objects  of  imita¬ 
tion  to  the  Romans,  the  aureus  fell  to  40  in  the  pound, 
probably  when  Sylla  had  abdicated  his  diclatorfhip. 
Thus,  being  reduced  near  to  the  fcale  of  the  Greek 
xnwr<Sr,  it  pafled  for  20  denarii,  as  the  latter  did  for 
as  many  drachmas,  being  in  currency  13  s.  qd.  fter¬ 
ling.  “  This  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  we  know  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
great  Caefar  brought  from  Gaul  fo  much  gold,  that  it 
fold  for  nine  times  its  weight  of  fdver :  but  the  Gallic 
gold  was  of  a  very  bafe  fort.” 

In  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  aureus  was  valued  at 
100  feftertii,  or  25  fdver  denarii,  at  which  it  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  when  it  fell  to  about 
02  grains  at  a  medium,  or  rofe  in  number  to  55  in 
the  pound.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  during  which  the 
city  completed  its  thoufandth  year,  the  aureus  was 
coined  of  two  or  three  fixes.  Thefe  are  impreffed 
with  a  head  of  Rome  on  one  fide,  and  various  figures 
on  the  other ;  but  the  workmanlhip  is  fo  rude,  that 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftruck  in  fome  of 
the  more  uncivilized  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
pra&ice  of  having  different  gold  coins,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  under  Valerian,  Gallienus,  and  his  fucceffors. 
In  the  time  of  Gallienus,  they  were  of  30,  65,  and 
1  from  86  to  93  grains ;  the  double  aurei  being  from 
172  to  183^  grains;  but  the  aureus  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed  was  from  86  to  93  ;  thofe  of  30  and  32  being  the 
trientes  aurei  of  the  Hijlori *  jiugujla  Scriptores  ;  while 
the  larger,  from  62  to  65,  are  to  be  accounted  double 
trientes,  and  were  perhaps  called  minuti  aurei.  The 
y0  value  of  thefe  different  fizes  of  aurei  is  not  known. 
Alteration  That  Aurelian  made  fome  alteration  in  the  coin,  is 
in  the  gold  certain  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to  have  been 
com  made  onJy  jn  the  gold ;  becaufe  under  him  and  his  fucceffor 
Jian.  Ure"  Pr°bus,  the  common  aureus  was  of  100  grains,  a  fize 
confined  to  thofe  emperors  :  there  are  likewife  halves 
©f  about  50  grains  ;  and  double  aurei,  Commonly  of 
very  fine  workmanlhip,  of  upwards  of  200  grains. 
In  the  time  of  Gallienus,  the  precious  metal  was  fo 
common,  that  this  emperor  vied  in  magnificence  with 
Nero  and  Heliogabalus.  Aurelian,  who  plundered  the 
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rich  city  of  Palmyra,  and  thus  became  mafter  of  the  Ancient 
treafures  of  the  eaft,  obtained  fuch  a  profuiion  of  gold,  Mon-y. 
that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  produced  by  nature  in 
greater  plenty  than  filver.  It  is  remarkable,  that  du¬ 
ring  this  emperor’s  reign  there  was  a  rebellion  among 
the  money-coiners,  which  could  not  be  quelled  but  by 
the  deftruftion  of  feveral  thoufands  ;  which  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  aferibes  to  his  having  ordered  the  gold  to 
be  reftored  to  its  former  fize,  but  to  go  for  no  rryire 
filver  than  it  formerly  did.  “  So  very  little  filver  (fays 
he)  occurs  of  this  period,  that  it  is  plain  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  filver  produced  the  war  with  the  money- 
ers  :  and  in  the  brafs  he  made  no  change  ;  or  if  he 
had,  it  were  ftrange  that  fuch  commotions  fhould  arife 
about  fo  trifling  a  metal.  But  if,  as  appears  from  the 
coins,  he  ordered  the  aureus,  which  had  fallen  to  80 
grains,  to  be  raifed  to  about  100,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  contractors  fhould  be  in  an  uproar ;  for  a  whole 
quarter  of  their  coinage,  amounting  as  would  feem  to 
aJI  their  profits,  was  loft.  Aurelian  judged,  that  when 
he  found  gold  fo  common  in  the  eaft,  it  was  equally 
fo  in  the  weft  ;  and  that  the  monevers  muft  have  made 
a  moll  exorbitant  profit  ;  but  his  ideas  on  this  fubjeft 
were  partial  and  unjnft  :  and  after  his  fhort  reign* 
which  did  not  exceed  five  months  after  the  alteration* 
the  gold  returned  to  its  former  courfe  ;  though  a  few 
pieces  occur  of  Aurelian's  ftandard,  ftruck,  as  would 
feem,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Probus  his 
fucceffor. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Conftantine  I.  the  aureus 
weighed  between  70  and  80  grains  ;  but  in  his  reign 
it  was  changed  for  the  folidus,  of  which  fix  went  to 
the  ounce  of  gold,  which  went  for  14  milliarenfes,  and 
25  denarii  as  before  ;  the  value  of  filver  being  now  to 
gold  as  14  to  1.  This  new  coin  continued  of  the 
fame  value  to  the  final  downfal  of  the  Conftantinopo- 
litan  empire  ;  gold  being  always  very  plentiful  in  that 
city,  though  fUver  became  more  and  more  fcarce.  The 
folidus  was  worth  1 2  s.  fterling.  Here  again  our  au‘. 
thor  moil  feverely  criticifes  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Raper  r 
the  former  (he  fays)  with  refpeCt  to  the  value  of  gold 
in  the  time  of  Conftantine  I.  “  has  left  all  his  fenfes 
behind  him.  In  page  267.  he  abfurdly  afferts,  that 
20  denarii  went  to  tne  folidus  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dofius  I.  and  proceeds  with  this  deplorable  error  to 
the  end  of  his  work.  He  then  -tells  us,  that  only  14 
denarii  went  to  the  folidus  under  Conftantine  I1.  & c.” 

To  Mr  Raper,  however,  he  is  a  little  more  merciful, 
as  he  owns,  that  **  though  he  (Mr  Raper)  has  ftrange- 
ly  confounded  the  milliarenfis  with  the  denarius,  he 
has  yet  kept  common  fenfe  for  his  guide.”  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  argues,  indeed  with  great  probability,  **  that 
had  any  change  in  the  coinage  taken  place  between- 
the  time  of  Conftantine  and  Theodofius  I.  that  is*  im 
lefs  than  50  years,  the  laws  of  that  period,  which  are 
all  in  the  Theodofian  code,  muft  have  noticed  it.” 

To  this  and  other  arguments  upon  the  fubjedt,  Mr 
Pinkerton  adds  the  following  obfervation  upon  the  va¬ 
lue  of  gold  and  filver :  “  As  a  ftate  advances  to  its 
height,  gold  iucreafes  in  value  ;  and  as  a  ftate  declines, 
it  ctecreafes,  providings  the  metals  are  kept  on  a  par  as 
to  purity.  Hence  we  may  argue,  that  gold  decreafed 
in  its  relation  to  filver  perhaps  four  or  five  centuries, 
fumilhed  moft  European  kingdoms  with  gold  in  coin, 
which  otherwife  would,  from  their  want  of  arte,  and 

of 
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Ancitnt  of  intercourfe  with  the  eafi,  then  the  grand  feminary 
Money.  Qf  tiiat  metal,  have  almoft  been  ignorant  of  what  gold 
1  r’—  was.  Thefe  gold  coins  were  called  Bezants  in  Eu¬ 

rope,  becaufe  fent  from  Byzantium  or  Conftantinople; 
and  were  folidi  of  the  old  fcale,  fix  to  the  ounce  In 
Byzantine  writers,  the  folidus  is  alfo  called  nomifma, 
or  “  the  coin  ;”  cryjinos,  becaufe  of  gold  ;  hyperperos , 
from  its  being  refined  with  fire,  or  from  its  being  of 
bright  gold  flaming  like  •fire.  The  folidi  alfo,  as  the 
aurei  formerly,  received  names  from  the  princes  whofe 
portraits  they  bore  ;  as  Micbelati ,  Manuelati.  Solidus  is 
a  term  ufed  alfo  for  the  aureus  by  Apuleius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  the  Philofopher;  nay,  as 
early  as  in  the  Praetorian  edi&s  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
It  was  then  a  diftinftion  from  the  femifiis  or  half 
In  the  time  of  Valerian,  when  aurei  of  different  fixes 
had  been  introduced,  it  became  neceffary  to  diftin- 
gnifh  the  particular  aurei  meant.  Hence  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Refcripts,  publifbed  by  the  Hifior'ut  Augujhe  Scrip- 
tores,  Valerian  nfes  the  term  Pbi/ippeos  nojlri  vultus ,  for 
the  common  aurei.  Aurelian  ufes  the  fame  term  etu- 
rei  Philippa,  for  the  aurei  which  lie  had  reftored  to 
their  flze  in  fome  degree.  Gallienus  nfes  aurei  V ale - 
riant  for  his  father’s  coins.  Aurei  Antoniniani  are  like- 
wife  put  by  Valerian  for  coins  of  the  early  Anton  ini, 
71  of  fuperior  flandard  to  any  then  ufed. 

©ivifvnns  of  Jn  the  firft  gold  coinage  at  Rome,  the  aureus  was 
the  aureus.  (]jvj(je(i  jnto  four  parts ;  the  femifiis  of  60  fcflertii ; 

the  tremiffis,  or  tb'  d,  of  40  ;  the  fourth,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  ment'  aed,  of  30 ;  and  the  fcrupulum  of 
20.  But  in  a  ffiort  time  all  of  thefe  fell  into  difufe, 
except  the  femiffis  or  half,  which  is  extremely  fcatce  ; 
fo  that  it  is  probable  that  few'  have  been  ftruck.  It 
is  an  erroneous  opinion  (according  to  Mr  Pinkerton) 
that  the  femifiis  was  called  a  denarius  aureus.  The 
aureus  itfelf  indeed  had  this  name  ;  but  the  name  of 
qrtinarius  is  applied  to  the  femifiis  with  greater  proprie¬ 
ty  than  the  former.  Trientes,  or  tremiffes  of  gold, 
are  found  of  Valerian  and  liisfon  Gallienus,  and  weigh 
about  30  grains.  Thofe  of  Salonina  the  wife  of  Gab 
lienus  weigh  33  grains.  Under  the  Conflantinopo- 
litan  empire,  tremiffes  again  make  their  appearance  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Valentinian  downwards,  the 
thirds  are  the  moll  common  coins  of  gold,  being  worth 
about  4  s.  fterling.  The  femifiis  is  likewife  mention¬ 
ed,  but  none  occur  earlier  than  the  time  of  Bafilifcus. 
The  gold  tremiffis  was  the  pattern  of  the  French  and 
Spanilh  gold  coins  ;  as  the  filver  denarius,  in  its  dimi- 
7*  niifhed  date,  was  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  penny. 
toeRoman  cl°fe  ^is  account  of  the  Roman  money 

tneihod  of  Wlt^  f°me  remarks  concerning  the  mint,  and  method 
coining  of  coinage.  This  -at  firft  feems  to  have  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  quseftor.  About  the  time  that 
filver  was  firft  coined  in  Rome,  viz.  about  166  B.  C. 
the  triumviri  monetales  were  created.  They  were  at  firft 
of  fenatorial  rank,  but  were  by^Auguftiis  cliofen  from 
among  the  equeftrian ;  and  the  title  of  triumviri  was 
continued  -till  after  the  "time  of  Caracalla  ;  but  under 
Aurelian  there  was  probably  but  one  mafter  of  the 
mint  called  Rationalis ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  change  took  place  under  Gallienus.  He 
feems  alfo  to  have  permitted  the  provincial  cities  to 
coin  gold  and  filver,  as  tvell  as  to  have  altered  the  form 
of  the  mints  in  the  capital,  and  to  have  ordered^hem 
all  to  ftrike  money  with  Latin  legends,  and  of  the 
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fame  forms;  as  in  his  time  we  firft  meet  with  coins  Ancfnt 
with  mint-marks  of  cities  and  offices.  The  violent  in.  Muney.  f 
furreftiort  which  took  place  in  his  reign  has  already 
been  mentioned,  as  well  as  its  probable  caufe;  and  Mr 
Gibbon  has  fhown,  that  the  concealed  enemies  of  Au¬ 
relian  took  fuch  advantage  of  this  infurredtion,  that  it 
coft  7000  of  his  beft  troops  before  it  could  be  quelled. 

About  this  time  the  procurator  monet/e  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  the  rationalis  as  diredlor  of  the  mint.  In 
the  colonies,  the  dire&ion  of  the  mint  feems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  decemviri,  whofe  names  frequently 
occur  on  colonial  coins;  “  which  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton), 
though  generally  of  rude  invention,  and  ruder  execu¬ 
tion,  are  yet  often  interefting  and  important.” 

The  engraving  of  the  ancient  dyes  ufed  in  coinage 
was  a  work  of  much  genius  and  labour;  and  at  Rome 
Greek  artifts  were  generally  employed  in  it ;  but  it 
has  been  thought  a  matter  of  great  furprife,  that  fcarce 
any  two  ancient  coins  are  to  be  found  exactly  the 
fame.  Hence  fome  antiquaries  have  imagined,  that 
only  a  Angle  coin  was  tlirowm  off  from  each  dye.  M. 

Beauvais  informs  us,  that  the  only  two  Roman  impe¬ 
rial  coins  of  the  firft  times  which  he  had  feen  perfeft- 
ly  alike  were  thofe  of  the  Emperor  Galba.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  that  a  perfedt  fi- 
milarity  betwixt  two  medals  is  a.  very  great  reafon  for 
fuppofing  one  of  them  to  be  forged.  “  It  muft  alfo 
be  obferved  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  that  the  differences 
in  coins,  apparently  from  the  fame  dye,  are  obeli  fo 
minute  as  to  efcape  an  eye  not  ufed  to  niicrofcopic  ob- 
fervatious  of  this  fort.  But  it  would  be  furprifing  if 
any  two  ancient  coins  were  now'  found  ftruck  with  the 
fame  dye;  for  out  of  each  million  ifftied,  not  above 
one  has  reached  us.  Dyes  foon  give  way  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  work;  and  the  ancients  had  no  puncheons 
nor  matrices,  but  were  forced  to  engrave  many  dyes 
for  the  fame  coin.  Even  in  our  mint,  upon  fending 
for  a  (hilling's  worth  of  new  halfpence,  it  will  appear 
that  three  or  four  dyes  have  been  ufed.  Sometimes  the 
obverfe  of  the  dye  gives  way,  fometimes  the  reverfe  ; 
blit  among  us  it  is  renewed  by  puncheons,  though 
with  variations  in  the  lettering  or  other  minute  ftrokes; 
while  the  ancients  were  forced  to  recur  to  another  dye 
differently  engraven.  The  Engravers  of  the  dye  were 
called  cee/atores ;  other  officers  employed  in  the  mint 
were  the  fpedatores,  expefiatores,  or  nummularii.  The 
melters  were  ftyled  Jufarii,  Jlatuarii,  and  jlaturdrii ; 
thofe  who  adjufted  the  weight  were  called  aquatores  mo- 
netarum  ;  thofe  who  put  the  pieces  into  the  dye  fup- 
pnfitores ,  and  thofe  who  ftruck  them  malkatores.  At 
the  head  of  each  office  was  an  officer  named  primke- 
rius,  and  the  foreman  was  named  cptio  et  exaflor.” 

In  order  to  afiift  the  high  relief  on  the  coins,  the 
metal,  after  being  melted  and'  refined,  was  caft  into 
bullets,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  coins  not  being 
cut  or  filed  on  the  edges,  but  often  cracked,  and  al¬ 
ways  rough  and  unequal.  Thefe  bullets  were  then 
put  into  the  dye,  and  received  the  impreffion  by  re¬ 
peated  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  though  fometimes  a 
machine  appears  to  have  been  ufed  for  this  purpole: 
for  Boiterue  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  picture  of 
the  Roman  mintage  in  a  grotto  near  Baiar,  where  a 
machine  was  reprefented  holding  up  a  large  ftone  as  if 
to  let  it  fall  fuddenly,  and  ftrike  the  coin  at  once. 

None  of  the  ancient  money  was  caft  in  moulds,  except- 
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Preferva-  ffig  the  moll  ancient  and  very  large  Roman  brafs,  com- 
,  t‘on*  monly  called  weights ,  and  other  Italian  pieces  of  that 
v  fart  ;  all  the  reft  being  mere  forgeries  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Some  Roman  moulds  which  have  been 
found  are  a  proof  of  this  ;  and  from  thefe  fome  medal- 
lifts  have  erroneoufly  imagined  that  the  ancients  firft 
caft  their  money  in  moulds,  and  then  (lamped  it,  in 
order  to  make  the  impreflion  more  clear  and  (harp. 

The  ancients  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  crenating  the  edges  of  their  coins,  which  they  did 
by  cutting  out  regular  notches  upon  them ;  and  ©f 
this  kind  we  find  fome  of  the  Syrian  and  ancient  con- 
fular  coins,  with  a  few  others.  The  former  were  call 
in  this  ftiape,  and  then  ftruek ;  but.  the  latter  were 
crenated  by  incifion,  to  prevent  forgery, by  ftiowing  the 
infide  of  the  metal  :  however,  the  ancient  forgers  alfo 
found  out  a  method  of  imitating  this ;  for  Mr  Pink¬ 
erton  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  Roman  confular  coin, 
of  which  the  incifions,  like  the  reft,  were  plated  with 
filver  over  the  copper. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Prefervation  of  Medals. 

We  now  come  to  confider  what  it  is  that  diftin- 
guilhes  one  medal  from  another,  and  why  fome  are  fo 
♦  highly  prized  more  than  otheis.  This,  in  general, 
befides  its  genuinenefs,  confifts  in  the  high  degree  of 
prefervation  in  which  it  is.  This,  "by  Mr  Pinkerton, 
is  called  the  confervation  of  medals,  and  is  by  him  re¬ 
garded  as  good  and  as  perfeEl.  Iu  this,  he  fays  that 
a  true  judge  is  fo  nice,  that  he  will  rejedl  even  the 
rareft  coins  if  in  the  leaft  defaced  either  in  the  figures 
or  legend.  Some,  however,  are  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  thofe  which  are  a  little  rubbed,  wdiile 
thofe  of  fuperior  tafte  and  abilities  have  in  their  ca¬ 
binets  only  fuch  as  are  in  the  very  ftate  in  which  they 
came  from  the  mint;  and  fuch,  he  fays,  are  the  ca¬ 
binets  of  Sir  Robert  Auftiu,  and  Mr  Walpole  of 
Roman  filver  at  Straw’berryhill.  It  is  abfolutely  ne- 
teflary,  however,  that  a  coin  be  in  what  is  called  good 
prefervation  ;  w’hich  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  empe¬ 
rors,  and  the  colonial  coins,  is  fuppofed  to  Be  when 
the  legends  can  be  read  wdth  fome  difficulty;  but 
when  the  confervation  is  perfedt,  and  the  coin  juft  as 
it  came  from  the  mint,  even  the  moft  common  coins 
are  valuable. 

B-afs  and  The  fine  ruft,  like  varnilh,  which  covers  the  fur- 
copper  beft  face  of  brafs  and  copper  coins,  is  found  to  be  the  bell 
ynlerved  preferver  of  them  ;  and  is  brought  on  by  lying  in  a 
that^ov*1^  certa‘n  kind  of  foil.  Gold  cannot  be  contaminated 
them.  but  by  iron  mold,  which  happens  when  the  eoin  lies 
in  a  foil  impregnated  with  iron  ;  but  filver  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  various  kinds  of  ruft,  principally  green  and 
i  ed ;  both  of  which  yield  to  vinegar.  In  gold  and 
filver. coins  the  ruft  mull  be  removed,,  as  being  preju¬ 
dicial  ;  but  in  brafs  and  copper  it  is  prefervative  and 
ornamental ;  a  circumftance  taken  notice  of  by  the 
■Different  ane'ents-  “  This  fine  ruft  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  which 
kin  *s  of  *s  indeed  a  natural  varnilh  not  imitable  by  the  art  of 
tliis  ruft.  man,  is  fometimes  a  delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a  tur- 
quoife  ;  fometimes  of  a  bronze  brown,  equal  to  that 
obfervable  in  ancient  ftatues  of  bronze,  and  fo  highly 
prized  ;  and  fometimes  of  an  exquifite  green,  a  little 
on  the  azure  hue,  which  laft  is  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all.  It  is  alfo  found  of  a  fine  purple,  of  ©live,  aud 
of  a  cream  colour  or  pale  yellow  :  which  laft  is  exqui- 
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fite,  and  fhow3  the  impreflion  to  as  much  advantage  Preferva- 
as  paper  of  cream  colour,  ufed  in  all  great  foreign  tlon‘  . 

preffes,  does  copperplates  and  "printing.  The  Neapo-  '  J 
litan  patina  (the  ruft  in  queftion)  is  of  a  light  green; 
and  when  free  from  excrefcenee  or  blemifh  is  very 
beautiful.  Sometimes  the  purple  patina  gleams  thro’ 
an  upper  coat  of  another  colour,  with  as  fine  effedl 
as  a  variegated  filk  or  gem.  In  a  few  inftances  a  ruft 
of  a  deeper  green  is  found  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  fpot- 
ted  with  the  red  or  bronze  lhade,  which  gives  it  quite 
the  appearance  of  the  Eaft  Indian  ftone  called  the 
llood-Jlone.  Thefe  rufts  are  all,  when  the  real  product 
of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itfelf,  and  preferve  it 
much  better  than  any  artificial  varnifn  could  have  done; 
concealing  at  the  fame  time  not  the  inoft  minute  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  impreflion  of  the  coin.” 

The  value  of  medals  is  lowered  when  any  of  the  Meda  s 
letters  of  the  legend  are  mifplaced  ;  as  a  fufpicion  of  hpw 
forgery  is  thus  induced.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  many  m 
of  thofe  of  Claudius  Gothicus.  The  fame,  or  even 
greater,  diminution  in  value  takes  place  in  fuch  coins 
as  have  not  been  well  fixed  in  the  dye,  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  their  flipping  under  the  ftrokes  of  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  thus  made  a  double  or  triple  image.  Many 
coins  of  this  kind  are  found  in  which  the  one  fide  is 
perfectly  well-formed,  but  the  other  blundered  in  the 
manner  juft  mentioned.  Another  blemifh,  but  of 
fmaller  moment,  and  which  to  fome  may  be  rather 
a  recommendation,  is  when  the  workmen  through  in¬ 
attention  have  put  another  coin  into  the  dye  without 
taking  out  the  former.  Thus  the  coin  is  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  having  the  fame 
figure  upon  both  its  fides.  75 

The  medals  faid  by  the  judges  in  this  fcience  to  be  j^ked"" 
countermarhd  are  very  rare,  and  highly  valued.  They™^^ 
have  a  finall  ilamp  imprefled  upon  them,  in  fome  an 
head,  in  others  a  few  letters,  fuch  as  Aug  :  n.  pro¬ 
bus,  &c.  which  marks  arc  fuppofed  to  imply  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  value  of  the  coin ;  as  was  the  cafe  with 
the  countermarked  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland.  Some  have  a  fmall  hole  through 
them;  fometimes  with  a  little  ring  fattened  in  it, 
having  been  ufed  as  ornaments;  but  this  makes  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  value.  Neither  is  it  any  diminution  in  the 
value  of  a  coin  that  it  is  fplit  at  the  edges  ;  for  coins  of 
undoubted  antiquity  have  often  been  found  in  this 
ftate,  the  caufe  of  which  has  already  been  explained. 

On  the  contiary,  this  cracking  is  generally  confidered 
as  a  great  merit  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  fufpe&s  that  one 
of  thefe  cracked  coins  has  given  rife  to  an  error  with 
refpedl  to  the  wife  of  Caraulius  who  reigned  for  fome 
time  in  Britain.  The  infeription  is  read  oriuna 
Aug  :  and  there  is  a  crack  in  the  medal  juft  before 
the  O  of  oriuna.  Without  this  crack  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  fuppofes  that  it  would  have  been  read  Fortuna 
Aug.  '  ...  ,6 

Some  particular  foils  have  the  property  of  giving  Jr  and 
filver  a  yellow  colour  as  if  it  had  been  gilt.  It  natu-^,^  h°w 
rally  acquires  a  black  colour  through  time,  which  any  tarnittied’ 
fulphureous  vapour  will  bring  on  in  a  few  minutes. 

From  its  being  fo  fufceptible  of  injuries,  it  was  ah 
ways  mixed  by  the  ancients  with  much  alloy,  in  or¬ 
der  to  harden  it.  Hence  the  impreffions  of  the  ancient 
filver  coins  remain  perfedl  to  this  day,,  while  thofe  of 
modern  coins  are  obliterated  in  a  few  years..  On  this 
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Prefer va-  account  Mr  Pinkerton  expreffes  a  wifh,  that  modern 
ftates  would  allow  a  much  greater  proportion  of  alloy 
v"  *  in  their  filver  coin  than  they  ufually  do.  As  gold 
admits  of  no  ruft  except  that  from  iron  atove  mention¬ 
ed,  the  coins  of  this  metal  are  generally  in  perfect 
77  confervation,  and  frefli  as  from  the  mint. 

Howto  To  cleanfe  gold  coins  from  this  ruft,  it  is  beft  to 
cleanfe  fteep  them  in  aquafortis,  which,  though  a  very  power-, 
them.  ful  folvent  of  other  metals,  has  no  effect  upon  gold. 

Silver  may  be  cleanfed  by  fteeping  for  a  day  or  two 
in  vinegar,  but  'more  effectually  by  boiling  in  water 
with  three  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  fea-falt ;  on  both 
thefe  metals,  -however,  the  ruft  is  always  in  fpots, 
and  never  forms  an  entiie  incruftation  as  on  brafs  or 
copper.  The  coins  of  thefe  two  metals  mult  never 
be  cleanfed,  as  they  would  thus  be  rendered  full  of 
fmall  holes  eaten  by  the  ruft.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  found  fo  totally  obfeured  with  ruft,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  difeovered  upon  them  ;  in  which  cafe  it 
is  beft  to  clear  them  with  a  graver  ;  but  it  may  alfo 
be  done  by  boiling  them  for  24  hours  in  water  with 
7g  three  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  alum  ;  not  fca-faltas 
Why  an-  in  filver  coins. 

ciei.t  coins  The  high  ftate  of  prefervation  in  which  ancient 
ar<V"  hUch  co‘rfa  are  ufuaNy  found,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr 
flltepf )  re  Hancarville.  He  obferves,  that  the  chief  reafon  is 
feiva  ioi).  the  cultom  of  the  ancients  always  to-buryone  or  more 
coins  with  their  dead,  in  order  to  pay  for  their  paf- 
fage  over  the  river  Styx.  From  Phidon  of  Argo3 
(fays  he)  to  Conilantine  I.  are  36  generations :  and 
from  Magna  Gracia  to  the  Euphrates,  from  Cyrene 
to  the  Euxine  Sea,  Grecian  arts  prevailed,  and  the 
inhabitants  amounted  to  about  30,000,000.  'i  here 
died  therefore,  in  that  time  and  region,  not  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  millions  of  people,  all  of  whom  had  coins 
of  one  fort  or  other  buried  with  them.  The  tombs 
were  facred  and  untouched;  and  afterwards  neglected, 
till  modern  curiofity  or  chance  began  to  difelofe  them. 
The  urn  of  Flavia  Valentina,  in  Mr  Towley’s  capital 
collection,  contained  feven  brafs  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Eleagabalus.  .  Such  are  generally  black, 
from  being  burnt  w'ith  the  dead.  The  beft  and  frelh- 
eft  coins  were  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  from  refpeft  to 
the  dead ;  and  hence  their  fine  confervation.  At  Sy- 
racufe  a  ikeleton  was  found  in  a  tomb,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gold  coin  in  its  mouth ;  and  innumerable  other  in¬ 
fiances  might  be  given,  for  hardly  is  a  funeral  urn 
found  without  coins.  Other  incidents  alfo  confpire 
to  furniffi  us  with  numbers  of  ancient  coins,  though 
the  above -recited  circumftanee  be  the  chief  caufe  of 
perfeCt  confervation.  In  Sicily,  the  filver  coins  with 
the  head  of  Prcferpine  were  found  in  fuch  numbers 
as  to  weigh  600  French  livres  or  pounds.  In  the 
1 6th  century,  60, coo  Roman  coins  were  found  at 
Modena,  thought  to  be  a  military  cheft  hid  after  the 
battle  of  Btdriacum,  when  Otho  was  defeated  by  Vi- 
tellius.  Near  Breft,  in  the  year  176c,  between  20 
and  30,000  Roman  coins  were  found.  A  treafure  of 
gold  coins  of  Lyfimachus  was  found  at  Leva  011  the 
Marus ;  and  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  and  Paufan  in  j4ttic.  tell 
that  he  was  defeated  by  the  Getae  ;  at  which  time 
79  this  treafure  feems  to- have  fallen  into  their  hands.” 
Number  cf  Thus  Mr.  Pinkerton,  from  the  authority  of  Mr 
ancient  Hancarville  and  others  :  but  confidering  thefe  vaft 

C0U1S‘  numbers  of  coins  found  in  various  places,  it  feems  fur- 
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prifing  how  fo  few  fliould  now  remain  in  the  cabinets  How  to  dfc. 
of  the  curious,  as  the  fame  author  informs  us  that  the  ^”8”^ 
whole  of  the  different  ancient  coins  known  to  us  toun,er. 
amount  only  to  about  80,000,  though  he  owns  that  feits. 
the  calculation  cannot  be  efleuned  accurate.  v— 

Seel.  VII.  How  to  dijlingui/b  true  Medals  from 
counterfeits . 

The  moft  difficult  and  the  moft  important  thing 
in  the  whole  fcience  of  medals  is  the  method  of  dif- 
tiriguifliing  thfc  true  from  the  counterfeit.  The  value 
put  upon  ancient  coins  made  the  forgery  of  them  al- 
moft  coeval  with  the  feiencc  itfelf ;  and  as  no  law  s  in¬ 
flict  a  punilhment  upon  fuch  forgers,  men  of  great 
genius  and  abilities  have  undertaken  the  trade ;  but 
whether  to  the  real  detriment  of  the  fcience  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  fome  doubt ;  for  if  only  exadt  copies  of 
genuine  medals  are  fold  for  the  originals,  the  impofi- 
tion  may  be  deemed  trifling :  hut  the  cafe  muft  be  ac¬ 
counted  very  different,  if  people  take  it  upon  them 
to  forge  medals  which  never  exifted.  Atfirft  the  for¬ 
geries  were  extremely  grofs  ;  and  medals  were  forged 
of  Priam,  of  Ariflotle,  Artemifia,  Hannibal,  and  moft 
of  the  other  illuftrious  perfonages  of  antiquity.  Moft 
of  thefe  were  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fraud 
could  eafily  be  difeovered ;  but  others  have  impofed 
even  upon  very  learned  men.  Mr  Pinkerton  mentions 
a  remarkable  medal  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  repre- 
fenting  him  in  a  chariot  on  the  reverfe,  with  Greek 
and  Latin  inforiptions,  which  Jofeph  Scaliger  and 
Lipfius  imagined  to  have  been  ftruck  in  his  own  time, 
but  which  was  certainly  iffued  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
century.  Other  learned  men  (fays  our  author)  have 
been  Itrangely  milled,  when  fpeaking  of  coins  ;  for  to 
he  learned  in  one  fubjedl  excludes  not  grofs  ignorance 
in  others.  Budseus,  de  A  lie,  quotes  a  denarius  of 
Cicero,  m.  tcli.  Erafmus,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles, 
tells  us  with  great  gravity,  that  the  gold  coin  of 
Brutus,  ftruck  in  Thrace,  xos sis,  bears  the  patriarch 
Noah  coming  out  of  the  ark  with  his  two  fons,  and 
takes  the  Roman  eagle  for  the  dove  with  the  olive 
branch.  Winkehnan,  in  his  letters,  informs  us,  that 
the  fmall  brafs  piece  with  Virgil’s  head,  reverfe  epo, 
is  undoubtedly  ancient  Roman  ;  and  adds,  that  no 
knowledge  of  coins  can  be  had  out  of  Rome  :  but 
Winkelman,  fo  eonverfant  in  ftatues,  knew  nothing 
of  coins.  It  is  from  other  artifts  and  other  produc¬ 
tions  that  any  danger  of  deceit  arifes.  And  there  is 
no  wonder  that  even  the  Ikilful  are  milled  by  fuch 
artifts  as  have  ufed  this  trade  ;.for  among  them  appear  g0- 
the  names  of  Vi 61  or  Gambello,  Giovani  del  Cavino,  Coins  fir- 
called  the  PaPDAir,  and  his  fan  Aleffandro  Baffiano,  bV  C1W 
likewife  of  Padua,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Aleffandro '[j|sent  ar' 
Greco,  Leo  Aretino,  Jacobo  da  Erezzo,  Federigp 
Bor.zagna,  and  Giovani  Jacopo,  his  brother  ;  Sebaf- 
tiano  Plum  bo,  Valerio  de  Vicenza,  Gorlseus  a  Ger¬ 
man,  Carteron  of  Holland,  and  others,  all  or- moft  of 
them  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  Caviuo  the  Paduan, 
who  is.  the  moft  famous,  lived  in  the  middle 
of  that  century.  The  forgeries  of  Cavino  are 

held  in  no  little  efteem,  being  of  wonderful  exe¬ 
cution.  His  and  thofe  of  Carteron  are  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous,  many  of  the  other  artifts  here  mentioned  not 
having  forged  above  two  or  three  coins.  Later  forgers 
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How  to*,  were  Dervieu  of  Florence  who  confined  himfclf  to 
true^rMB  me^a^‘ons»  and  Cogomier  who  gave  coins  of  the  30 
counter-  tyrants  in  final  1  brats.  The  chief  part  of  the  forgeries 
hits.  of  Greek  medals  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 

v  are  of  the  firft  mentioned,  and  a  very  grofskind,  repre- 

fcnting  perfons  who  could  never  appear  upon  coin, 
fucli  as  Priam,  tineas,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  Arte  mi- 
ha,  and  others.  The  real  Greek  coins  were  very  little 
known  or  valued  till  tire  works  of  Goltzius  appeared, 
which  were  happily  pofterior  to  the  sera  of  the  grand 
forgers.  Why  later  forgers  have  feldom  thought  of 
counterfeiting  them  cannot  calily  be  accounted  for,  if 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  inafterly  workmanfhip  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  which  fets  all  imitation  at  defiance.  Forgeries, 
however,  of  1110ft  ancient  coins  may  be  met  with,  and 
$r  of  the  Gre£k  among  the  reft. 

Rorn^ri  f  ,r-  “  The  forgeries  are  more  confpicuous  among  the  Ro- 
ger.es  more man  medals  than  any  other  kind  of  coins;  but  we  are 
upon  all  thefe  as  the  work  of  modern 
ones.  artifts.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  allured  that  many 
of  them  were  fabricated  in  the  times  of  the  Romans 
themfelvcs,  fome  of  them  being  even  held  in  more  ef- 
timation  than  the  genuine  coins  themfelves,  on  account 
of  their  being  plated,  and  otherwife  executed  in  a 
manner  to  which  modern  forgers  could  never  attain. 
Even  the  ancients  held  fome  of  thefe  counterfeits  in 
fuch  eftimation,  that  Pliny  informs  us  there  were  fre¬ 
quently  many  true  denarii  given  for  one  falfe  one.'’ — 
Caracalla  is  faid  to  have  coined  money  of  copper 
and  lead  plated  with  filver  ;  and  plated  coins,  the 
work  of  ancient  forgers,  occur  of  many  Greek  cities 
and  princes ;  nay,  there  are  even  forgeries  of  barbaric 
coins.  “  Some  Roman  coins  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton) 
are  found  of  iron  or  lead  plated  with  brafs,  perhaps 
trials  of  the  /kill  of  the  forger.  Iron  is  the  moll  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  one  decurlio  of  Nero  is  known  of  lead  plated 
with  copper.  Neumann  juftly  obferves,  that  110  hif- 
toric  faith  can  be  put  in  plated  coins,  and  that  moll 
faulty  reverfes,  &c  arife  from  plated  coins  not  being 

82  noticed  as  fuch.  Even  of  the  Roman  confular  coins 
Denarius  of  not  very  many  have  ever  been  forged.  The  celebrated 
Brutus.  fftver  denar;us  0f  Brutus,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  and 

two  daggers,  is  the  chief  inftance  of  a  confular  coin 
of  which  a  counterfeit  is  known.  But  it  is  eafily  re¬ 
jected  by  this  mark  :  in  the  true  coin  the  cap  of  liber¬ 
ty  is  below  the  guard  or  hilt  of  the  daggers  ;  in  the 

83  falfe,  the  top  of  it  rifes  above  that  hilt.” 

medals^  imperial  feries  of  medals  is  the  grand  objetft  of 

s"  modern  medallic  forgeries ;  and  the  deception  was  at 
firft  extended  to  the  moll  eminent  writers  upon  the 
fubjeft.  The  counterfeits  are  by  Mr  Pinkerton  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  claffes : 

I.  Such  as  are  known  to  be  imitations,  but  valued 
on  account  of  the  artifts  by  which  they  are  executed. 
In  this  clafs  the  medals  of  the  Paduan  rank  higheft; 
the  others  being  fo  numerous,  that  a  complete  feries 
of  imperial  medals  of  almofl  every  kind,  nay  almoft  of 
every  medallion,  may  be  formed  from  among  them.  In 
France,  particularly,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ca¬ 
binets  are  filled  with  counterfeits  of  this  kind.  They 
are  di'.tinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  genuine  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  marks  :  1.  The  counterfeits  are  almoft  uui- 
verfally  thinner.  2.  They  are  never  worn  nor  damaged. 
3.  The  letters  are  modern.  4.  They  are  cither  defti- 
tute  of  vainilh  entirely,  or  have  a  falfe  one,  which  is 
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eafily  known  by  its  being  black,  Ihining,  and  greafy,  Hew  to  <!!- 
and  very  eafily  hurt  with  the  touch  of  a  needle,  while 
the  varnifh  of  ancient  medals  is  as  hard  as  the  metal  Co,mter- 
itfelf.  In'lead  of  the  greafy  black  varnilh  above  feirs. 

mentioned,  indeed,  they  have  fometimes  a  light  green  - y~“* J 

one,  fp.otted  with  a  kind  of  iron  marks,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  fnlphur,  verdigreafe,  and  vinegar.  It  may 
frequently  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  hairftrokes  of  the 
pencil  with  which  it  was  laid  011  being  vifible  upon  it. 

5*  The  fides  are  either  filed  or  too  much  fmoothed 
by  art,  or  bear  the  marks  of  a  fmall  hammer  6.  The 
counterfeits  are  always  exaftly  circular,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  ancient  medals,  efpecially  after  the  time 
of  Trajan.  84 

The  Paduan  forgeries  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  Pa<^aaa^* 
thefe  of  inferior  artifts  by  the  following  marks  :  1.  The 
former  are  feldom  thinner  than  the  ancient.  2.  They 
very  feldom  appear  as  worn  or  damaged,  but  the  others 
very  frequently,  efpecially  in  the  reverfe,  and  legend 
of  the  reverfe,  which  fometimes,  as  in  forged  Othos, 
appear  as  half  confumed  by  time.  3.  The  letters  in 
moulds  taken  from  the  antique  coins  have  the  rudenefs 
of  antiquity.  4.  Falfe  varnilh  is  commonly  light  green 
or  black,  and  Ihines  too  much  or  too  little.  5.  The  • 
fides  of  forged  coins  are  frequently  quite  finooth,  and 
undiftinguilhable  from  the  ancient,  though  to  accoin- 
plifh  this  requires  but  little  art.  6.  Counterfeit  me¬ 
dals  are  frequently  as  irregular  in  their  form  as  the 

?;enuine;  but  the  Paduan  are  generally  circular,  though 
alfe  coins  have  often  little  pieces  cut  off,  in  perfect 
imitation  of  the  genuine.  7.  In  call  coins  the  letters 
do  not*go  fliarp  down  into  the  metal,  and  have  no  fix¬ 
ed  outline  ;  their  minute  angles,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  drapery,  are  commonly  filled  iip,  and  have  not  the 
lharpnefs  of  the  genuine  kind.  Where  the  letters  or 
figures  are  faint,  the  coin  is  greatly  to  be  fufpefited.  8? 

The  letters  form  the  great  criterion  of  medals,  the  Letters  he 
ancient  being  very  rude,  but  the  modern  otherwife  ;  l“.ia®'.i^o£ 
the  reafon  of  which,  according  to  Cellini,  is,  that  the 
ancients  engraved  all  their  matrices  with  the  graver  or 
burin,  while  the  modern  forgers  ftrike  theirs  with  a 
punchr  _  t  86 

According  to  Vico,  the  falfe  patina  is  green,  black,  Vico’s  ac- 
ruffet,  brown,  grey,  and  iron  colour.  The  green  is  count  of 
made  from  verdigreafe,  the  black  is  the  fmoke  of  ful- ie  *'at‘na* 
phur,  the  grey  is  made  of  chalk  fteeped  in  urine,  the 
coin  being  left  for  fome  days  in  the  mixture.  The  ruf- 
fet  is  next  to  the  natural,  by  reafon  of  its  being  a 
kind  of  froth  which  the  fire  forces  from  ancient  coins ; 
but  when  falfe,  it  Ihines  too  much.  To  make  it  they 
frequently  took  the  large  brafs  coins  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which  were  often  corroded,  and  made  them  red  hot  in 
the  fire ;  put  the  coins  upon  them,  and  a  fine  patina 
adhered.  Our  author  does  not  fay  in  what  manner 
the  iron-covered  patina  was  made.  “  Sometimes 
(adds  he)  they  take  an  old  defaced  coin,  covered  with 
real  patina,  and  ftamp  it  anew  ;  but  the  patina  is  then 
too  bright  in  the  cavities,  and  too  dull  in  the  protu¬ 
berances.  The  trial  of  brafs  coins  with  the  tongue 
is  not  to  be  defpifed  ;  for  if  modern  the  patina  talles 
bitter  or  pungeiit,  while  if  ancient  it  is  quite  tafte- 
Icfs.” 

Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  all  medallions  from 
Julius  Caefar  to  Adrian  are  much  to  be  fufpe&ed  of 
forgery  ;  the  true  medals  of  the  firft  14  emperors  be- 
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How  to  di-  ing  exceedingly  valuable,  and  to  be  found  only  in  the 
ftin^uifii  cabinets  of  princes. 

cTunter™  H.  The  fecond  clafs  of  counterfeit  medals  contains 
feits. '  thofe  caft  from  moulds  taken  from  the  Paduan  forge - 
> ,  ■—  ■  ries,  and  others  done  by  eminent  matters.  Thefc  are 

87  fometimes  more  difficult  to  be  difeovered  than  the  for- 
from^he^  mer>  fiecau^e  *n  catting  them  they  can  give  any  degree 
Paduan  for- of  thicknefs  they  pleafe  ;  and,  filling  the  fmall  fand- 
geriefc  holes  with  maftic,  they  retouch  the  letters  with  a  gra¬ 
ver,  and  cover  the  whole  with  varnifh.  The  inftruc- 
tions  already  given  for  the  former  clafs,  however,  are 
alfo  ufeful  for  thofe  of  the  fecond,  with  this  addition, 
that  medals  of  this  clafs  are  generally  fighter  than  the 
genuine,  becaufe  fire  rarefies  the  metal  in  fome  degree, 
while  that  which  is  ttruck  is  rather  condenfed  by  the 
ftrokes.  In  gold  and  filver  medals  there  cannot  be 
any  deception  of  this  kind  ;  becaufe  thefe  metals  ad¬ 
mit  not  of  patina,  and  confequently  the  varnifh  be¬ 
trays  the  impofition.  The  marks  of  the  file  on  the 
margin  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  a  certain  fign 
of  forgery  ;  though  thefe  do  not  always  indicate  the 
forgery  to  be  of  modern  date,  becaufe  the  Romans 
often  filed  the  edges  of  coins  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  purpofes  of  ornament,  as  quarter  guineas  are  fome¬ 
times  put  into  the  bottom  of  punch  laddies.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  imitate  the  holes  of  medals  made  by  time  by 
means  of  aqua-fortis ;  but  this  deflroys  the  fides  of 
a  coin  more  effcclually  than  if  it  had  been  eat  into  na¬ 
turally.  The  fraud,  however,  is  not  cafily  diftin- 
guifhed. 

gR  III.  Medals  cajl  in  moulds  from  an  antique. — In  this 

M«ilals  call  mode  fome  forgers,  as  Beauvais  informs  us,  have  been 
f  om  anan-f0  very  careful,  that  they  would  melt  a  common  me- 
f,^ue‘  dal  of  the  emperor  whom  they  meant  to  counterfeit, 
left  the  quality  of  the  metal  Ihould  betray  them. 
“  This  (fayy’Mr  Pinkerton)  has  been  done  in  the  fil¬ 
ver  Septimius  Severus,  with  the  rtverfe  of  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  for  which  a  common  coin  of  the  fame  prince 
has  been  melted  ;  and  in  other  inftances.  Putting  me¬ 
tals  in  the  fire  or  upon  hot  iron  to  cleanfe  them,  gives 
them  an  appearance  of  being  caft  ;  for  fome  fpots  of  the 
metal  being  fofter  than  the  reft  will  run,  which  makes 
this  one  of  the  worft  methods  of  cleaning  medals  — 
The  directions  given  for  difeovering  the  two  former 
deceptions  hold  good  alfo  in  this. 

89  IV.  Ancient  medals  retouched  and  altered. — This  is  a 

Ancient  clafs  of  counterfeits  more  difficult  to  be  difeovered 
ttfuche/6*  than  any  other.  **  The  art  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  ex¬ 
erted  in  this  clads  is  aftonilhing  ;  and  a  connoiffeur  is 
the  lefs  apt  to  fufpect  it,  becaufe  the  coins  themfelves 
are  in  fa  61  ancient.  The  acute  minds  of  the  Italian 
artifts  exerted  themfelves  in  this  way,  when  the  other 
forgeries  became  common  and  known.  With  graving 
tools  they  alter  the  portraits,  the  reverfes,  and  the  in- 
feriptions  themfelves,  in  a  furprifing  manner.  Of  a 
Claudius  ftruck  at  Antioch  they  make  an  Otho  \  of 
a  Fauftina,  a  Titiana  ;  of  a  Julia  Severa,  a  Didia 
Clara  ;  of  a  Macrinus,  a  Pefcennius,  See.  Give  them 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  ftarts  up  a  Pertinax,  by  thicken¬ 
ing  the  beard  a  little,  and  enlarging  the  nofe.  In  (hort, 
wherever  there  is  the  leaft  refemblance'in  perfons,  re¬ 
verfes,  or  legends,  an  artift  may  from  a  trivial  me¬ 
dal  generate  a  moil  fcarce  and  valuable  one.  This 
fraud  is  diftinguiihable  by  the  falfe  varnilh  which  fome¬ 
times  malks  it  j  but,  above  all,  by  the  letters  of  the 
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legend,  which  are  always  altered.  Though  this  be  Huw  t0.  ~ 

fometimes  done  with  an  artifice  almoft  miraculous,  yet  rue^frorrz 
mod  commonly  the  characters  draggle,  are  difunited,  cocnter- 
and  not  in  a  line.”  fsits. 

In  counterfeits  of  this  kind  fometimes  the  obverfe  is 
not  touched,  but  the  reverfe  made  hollow,  and  filled 
with  maftic  coloured  like  the  coin,  and  engraven  with 
fuch  device  and  legend  as  was  moil  likely  to  bring  a 
great  price  ;  others  arc  only  retouched  in  fome  mi¬ 
nute  parts,  by  which,  however,  the  value  of  the  coin 
is  much  diininiihed.  “  Againlt  all  thefe  arts  (fays 
Mr  Pinkerton),  fevere  ferutiny  mull  be  made  by  the 
purchafer  upon  the  medal  itfelf ;  and  the  inveftigation 
and  opinion  of  eminent  antiquaries  had  upon  its  being 
altered,  or  genuine  as  it  is  iffued  from  the  mint. 

V.  Medals  imprejfed  with  new  devices ,  or  foltlered. —  Medals 
In  the  iirft  article  of  this  clafs  the  reverfes  have  been  with  new 
totally  filed  off,  and  new  ones  impreffed  with  a  dye  Jev'te?» or 
and  hammer.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  face  0rfo  l'ere  ‘ 
obverfe,  whichever  is  not  touched,  upon  different  folds 
of  pafteboard,  afterwards  applying  the  dye  and  ftrik- 
ing  it  with  a  hammer.  The  forgery  in  this  clafs  is 
very  eafily  difeovered,  as  the  devices  and  inferiptions 
on  the  counterfeits  are  known  not  to  exift  on  true 
medals  :  as  the  Pons  iElius  on  the  reverfe  of  Adrian  ; 
the  Expeditio  Judaica  of  the  fame  emperor,  &c. 

The  difference  of  fabrication  in  the  face  or  reverfe 
will  be  difeovered  at  the  firft  glance  by  any  perfon  of 
fkill. 

The  foldered  medals  confift  of  two  halves  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  medals,  fawed  through  the  middle  and 
then  joined  with  folder.  This  mode  of  counterfeiting 
is  common  in  filver  and  brafs  coins.  “  They  will 
take  an  Antoninus,  for  example,  and  faw  off  the  re¬ 
verfe,  then  folder  to  the  obverfe  which  they  have  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner.  This  makes  a  medal,  which, 
from  an  unknowing  purchafer,  will  bring  an  hundred 
times  the  price  of  the  two  coins  which  compofe  it. 

When  the  deceit  is  ufed  in  brafs  coins,  they  take  care 
that  the  metals  be  of  one  hue ;  though  indeed  fome 
pretenders  in  this  way  fometimes  folder  copper  and 
brafs  together,  which  at  once  reveals  the  deceit.  Me¬ 
dals  which  have  a  portrait  on  each  fide,  and  which 
are  generally  valuable,  are  the  moft  liable  to  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  this  fraud.  To  a  very  nice  eye  the  minute 
ring  of  folder  is  always  vifible  ;  and  upon  inferting  a; 
graver,  the  fabrication  falls  into  halves.” 

In  the  fame  manner  reverfes  are  fometimes  foldered 
to  faces  not  originally  belonging  to  them1 ;  as  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pere  Jobert  of  Domitian  with  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  a  reverfe  of  Titus  joined  to  it.  Another  art 
is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  this  kind  of  counterfeits, 
of  which  there  is  an  inflance  of  the  temple  of  Janus 
upon  Nero’s  medals ;  where  the  middle  brafs  is  taken; 
off,  and  inferted  in  a  esrnty  made  in  the  middle  of  ® 
large  coin  of  that  prince.  In  the  coins  of  the  lower 
empire,  however,  the  reverfes  of  medals  are  fometimes- 
fo  connected  with  their  obverfes,  that  a  fufpicion  of 
forgery  fometimes  occurs  without  any  foundation. 

They  are  met  with  moft  commonly  after  the  time  of 
Gallienus,  when  fuch  a  number  of  ufurpers  arofe,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  portrait  of  their  fea¬ 
tures  ;  the  coiners  had  not  time,  therefore,  to  ftrike 
a  medal  for  thefe  as  they  could  have  done  for  other 
emperors  who  reigned  longer.  Hence,  on  the  reverfe 
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of  a  medal  of  Marius,  who  reigned  only  three  days, 
there  is  pacator  orbis,  which  (hows  that  at  that 
time  they  had'  reveries  ready  fabricated,  to  he  applied 
as  occafion  might  require. 

VI.  Plated  medals ,  or  thofe  which  have  clefts. —  It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  many  true  medals  are 
cracked  in  the  edges  ;  owing  to  the  repeated  ftrokes 
of  the  hammer,  and  the  little  degree  of  du&ility  which 
the  metal  poffeffes.  This  the  forgers  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate  by  a  file  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  diltinguifh  betwixt  the 
natural  and  artificial  cleft  by  means  of  a  fmall  needle. 
The  natural  cleft  is  wide  at  the  extremity,  and  appears 
to  have  a  kind  of  almoft  imperceptible  filaments  ;  the 
edges  of  the  crack  correfponding  with  each  other  in 
a  manner  which  no  art  can  imitate. 

The  plated  medals  which  have  been  forged  in  an¬ 
cient  times  were  long  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  refitt¬ 
ing  every  effort  of  modern  imitation;  but  of  late 
years,  “  fome  ingenious  rogues  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton) 
thought  of  piercing  falfe  medals  of  filver  with  a  red 
hot  needle,  which  gave  a  blacknefs  to  the  infide  of 
the  coin,  and  made  it  appear  plated  to  an  injudicious 
eye.  This  fraud  is  eafily  dittinguifhed  by  feraping  the 
infide  of  the  metal.”  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
;  flinguiffi  the  forgeriesof  rude  money  when  not  caft; 
and  our  author  gives  no  other  dire&ion  than  to  confult 
fkilful  medallift,'  Indeed,  notwithftanding  all  the  di¬ 
ions  already  given,  this  feems  to  be  a  rcfource 
which  cannot  by  any  means  with  fafety  be  neglected. 

real  and  pradtical  knowledge  of  coins  “  is  only  to 
be  acquired  (fays  he ;  by  feeing  a  great  number,  and 
comparing  the  forged  with  the  genuine.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  too  much  recommended  to  the  young 
connoiffeur,  who  wifhes  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  in 
this  way,  to  vifit  all  the  fales  and  cabinets  he  can,  and 
to  look  upon  all  ancient  medals  with  a  very  microfco- 
pic  eye.  By  thefe  means  only  is  to  be  acquired  that 
ready  knowledge  which  enables  at  firft  glance  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  a  forgery,  however  ingenious.  Nor  let 
the  fciencc  of  medals  be  from  this  concluded  to  be  un¬ 
certain  ;  for  no  knowledge  is  more  certain  and  imme¬ 
diate,  when  it  is  properly  ftudied  by  examination  of 
the  real  objects.  A  man  who  buys  coins,  trufting 
merely  to  his  theoretic  perufal  of  medalhc  books,  will 
find  himfelf  woefully  miitaken.  He  ought  to  iludy 
coins  firft,  where  only  they  can  be  ftudied,  in  them- 
felves.  Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  or  implica¬ 
tion  of  caprice,  that  a  medallift  of  lkill  (hould  at  one 
perception  pronounce  upon  the  veracity  or  falfehood 
of  a  medal ;  for  the  powers  of  the  human  eye,  em¬ 
ployed  in  certain  lines  of  fcience,  are  amazing.  Hence 
a  ftudent  can  diftinguiffi  a  book  among  a  thoufand  fi- 
milar,  and  quite  alike  to  every  other  eye :  hence  a 
(hepherd  can  difeern,  &c.:  hence  the  medallift  can 
fay  in  an  inftant,  *  this  is  a  true  coin,  and  this  is  a 
falfe,’  though  to  other  people  no  diftinftion  be  percep¬ 
tible.” 


Forgeries  of  modern  coins  and  medals,  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  obfer.ves,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  of  the  ancient. 
The  fatync  coin  of  Louis  XII.  Perdam  Babylonis 
nomen,  is  a  remarkable  inftance:  the  falfe  coin  is  larger 
than  the  true,  and  bears  date  1512.  The  rude  coins 
of  the  middle  ages  are  very  eafily  forged,  and  forgeries 
have  accordingly  become  common.  Forged  coins  of 
Alfred  and  other  early  princes  of  England  have  ap- 
N°20I. 
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peared,  fome  of  which  have  been  done  with  great  art*  Value. 

“  The  two  noted  Engliffi  pennies  of  Rich.  I.  fays  our  »  1 

author,  are  of  this  (lamp  ;  and  yet  have  impofed  upon 
Meffrs  Folkes  and  Snelling,  who  have  publiffied  them 
as  genuine  in  the  two  beft  books  upon  Engliffi  coins.  ,  j 
But  they  were  fabricated  by  the  late  Mr  White  of 
Newgate-ftreet,  a  noted  collector,  who  contaminated 
an  otlierwife  fair  character  by  fuch  praftices.  Such 
forgeries,  though  eafy,  require  a  lkill  in  the  hiftory  and 
coinage  of  the  times  which  luckily  can  hardly  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  common  Jew  or  mechanic  forger.  But 
the  pra&ice  is  deteftable,  were  no  gain  propofed:  and 
they  who  (loop  to  it  mull  fuppofe,  that  to  embarrafs 
the  path  of  any  fcience  with  forgery  and  futility,  im¬ 
plies  no  infamy.  In  forgeries  of  ancient  coin,  the 
fidlion  is  perhaps  fufficiently  atoned  for  by  the  vaft 
lkill  required;  and  the  artift  may  plaufibly  allege,  that 
his  attention  was  not  to  deceive,  but  to  excite  his  ut- 
moft  powers,  by  an  attempt  to  rival  the  ancient  ma¬ 
tters.  But  no  polfible  apology  can  be  made  for  for¬ 
ging  the  rude  money  of  more  modern  times.  The 
crime  is  certainly  greater  than  that  which  leads  the 
common  coiner  to  the  gallows;  inafmuch  as  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  with  more  eafe,  and  the  profit  is  incomparably 
larger.” 

Sect.VIIL  Of  the  Value  of  Medals. 

Ale  ancient  coins  and  medals,  though  equally  ge¬ 
nuine,  are  not  equally  valuable.  In  medals,  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the  fcarcity  of  a  coin  (lamps  a 
value  upon  it  which  cannot  otherwife  be  derived  from 
its  intrinfic  worth.  There  are  four  or  five  degrees  of 
rarity  reckoned  up;  the  higheft  of  which  is  called 
unique.  The  caufe  is  generally  aferibed  to  the  few- 
nefsof  number  thrown  off  originally,  or  to  their  having 
been  called  in,  and  recoined  in  another  form,  To  the 
former  caufe  Mr  Pinkerton  aferibes  the  fcarcity  of  the 
copper  of  Otho  and  the  gold  of  Pefcennius  Niger;  to 
the  latter  that  of  the  coinage  of  Caligula ;  “  though 
this  laft  (fayshe)  is  not  of  Angular  rarity ;  which  ffiows 
that  even  the  power  of  the  Roman  fenate  could  not 
annihilate  an  ellabliffied  money;  and  that  the  firft  caufe 
of  rarity,  arifing  from  the  fmall  quantity  originally 
ftruck,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal.”  ^ 

In  the  ancient  cities  Mr  Pinkerton  aferibes  the  fear-  Caufe*  of  1 
city  of  coin  to  the  poverty  or  fmallnefs  of  the  ftate ;  fcarcity  J 
but  the  fcarcity  of  ancient  regal  and  imperial  coins  ™*j**®t  j 
arifes  principally  from  the  ffiortnefs  of  the  reign;  andL;ties. 
fometimes  from  the  fuperabundance  of  money  be¬ 
fore,  which  rendered  it  almoft  unheceffary  to  coin  any 
money  during  the  reign  of  the  prince.  An  example 
of  this  we  have  in  the  fcarcity  of  the  (hillings  of 
George  III.  which  ffiows  that  ffiortnefs  of  reign  does 
not  always  occafion  a  fcarcity  of  coin  ;  and  thus  the 
coins  of  Harold  II.  who  did  not  reign  a  year,  are 
very  numerous,  while  thofe  of  Richard  I.  who  reigiv- 
ed  ten,  are  almoft  unique. 

Sometimes  the  rarclt  coins  lofe  their  value,  and  be¬ 
come  common.  This  our  author  aferibes  to  the  high 
price  given  for  them,  which  tempts  the  poffeffors  to 
bring  them  to  market ;  but  chiefly  to  the  difeovering 
of  hoards  of  them.  The  former  caufe  took  place  with 
Queen  Anne’s  farthings,  fome  of  which  formerly  fold 
at  five  guineas;  nay,  if  we  could  believe  the  newfpa- 
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Value,  pert,  one  of  them  was  fome  years  ago  fold  for  9601. 
v"~ v“  the  latter  with  the  coins  of  Canute,  the  Danilh  king 

Rare  coin*  England-}  which  were  very  rare  till  a  hoard  of  them 
Tometirnes  was  difcovered  irt  the  Orkneys.  As  difcoveries  of 
become  this  kind,  however,  produce  a  temporary  plenty,  fo 
when  they  are  difperfed  the  former  fcarcity  returns  } 
while  on  the  other  hand  fome  of  the  common  coins 
become  fire  through  the  mere  circumllance  of  ne- 

eteA. 

As  doable  the  number  of  copper-coins  of  Greek 
cities  are  to  be  met  with  that  there  are  of  filver,  the 
wics  iiioit  latter  are  of  confequence  much  more  eftcemed :  but 
efteemed.  the  reve’rfe  is  the  cafe  with  tllofe  of  the  Greek  princes. 

All  the  Greek  civic  Coins  of  filver  are  very  rare  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  of  Athens,  Corinth,  Meffana,  Dyrrha- 
chium,  Maffilia,  Syracufe,  and  fome  others.  Of  the 
Greek  monarchic  coins,  the  moil  rire  are  the  tetra- 
drachms  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  Ptolemies,  the  fb- 
vereigns  of  Macedon  ahd  Bithynia,  excepting  thofe  oF 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Lyfimachus.  Thofe  of  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  fcarce  to 
be  met  with.  Of  thofe  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
the  coins  of  Juba  the  father  are  common  ;  but  thofe 
of  the  fon  and  nephew  Ptoleifty  fcarce.  Coins  of  the 
kings  of  Sicilv,  Pirthia,  and  Judtea,  are  fate ;  the 
laft  very  milch  foi  We  meet  with  no  coins  of  the 
kings  of  Afabia  and  Coinagene  except  in  brafs:  thofe 
of  the  kings  of  Bofphorus  are  in  eleftrum,  and  a  few 
in  brafs,  but  all  of  them  rare ;  as  are  likewife  thofe 
of  Philetenis  king  of  Pergamus  and  of  the  kings  of 
■Pontus.  In  the  year  1777,  a  coin  of  Mithridates  fold 
for  L.  2§,  Didrachma  of  all  kings  and  cities 
are  fcarce  excepting  thofe  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies} 
but  the  gold  Coins  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Lyfimachus,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  are  common  The  filver  tetradraehms  of  all 
kings  bear  a  Very  high  pride.  The  didrachm  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  is  one  of  the  fcarceft  of  the  fmaller 
Greek  filver  coiils  }  fome  of  the  other  princes  are  not 
uncommon* 

.  .  In  -molt  cafes  the  copper  mrifiey  of  the  Greek  mo- 

_  errc^ocjn'0*,‘ nSrchs  is  fcarce  ;  blit  'that  of  Hieto  I.  of  Syracufe  is 
Uncommonly  plenty,  as  well  as  that  of  feVCral  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

Roman  con-  *Ehe  111  rare  of  the  Confular  Romati  coins  are  thofe 
Jliilar  coins,  teftored  by  Trajan  :  of  the  others  the  gold  confula’r 
coiris  ate  the  moft  rare,  and  the  filvet  the  molt  com¬ 
mon;  excepting  the  coin  of  Brtitus  with  the  cap  of 
Liberty  already  mentioned,  with  fome  others.  Some 
of  the  Rotna'n  imperial  Coins  are  Very  fcarce,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Olho  in  brafs ;  nor  iirdeed  does  he  occur 
at  all  on  any  coin  ftruck  at  Rome  :  biit  the  rCafon  of 
this  may  with  great  probability  fee  fUppofed  to  have 
been  the  fhortnefs  of  his  feign.  His  portrait  lipoii 
the  brafs  coins  of  Egypt  and  Antioch  is  very  had  ;  as 
Well  as  almoft  all  the  other  imperial  coins  of  Greek 
cities.  The  belt  liketiefs  is  on  his  gold  and  filver 
coins  ;  the  latter  of  which  ate  very  common.  The 
Greek  and  Egyptian  coins  Ste  all  of  fmall  or  middling 
fizes,  and  have  reveries  of  various  kinds:  thofe  of  An¬ 
tioch  have  Latin  legends,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  other 
imperial  coins  of  A  ntioch.  They  have  no  Other  reverie 
but  theSC  in  a  wreath  ;  excepting  in  one  inftance  or 
two  of  the  large  and  middle  brafs,  where  the  inferip- 
“tions  are  in  Greek.  Latin  coins  of  Otho  in  brafs, 
VbL.XI.  Parti. 
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with  figures  on  the  reverfe,  are  certainly  falfe  ;  thbiigh  Value, 
in  the  cabinet  of  D’Ennery  at  Paris  there  was  art  “v 
Otho  in  middle  brafs  reftored  by  Titus,  which  was 
eftcemed  genuine  by  connoiffeurs.  ^ 

The  leaden  corns  of  Rome  are  very  fcarce:  Moft Lracm  Ro-* 
of  them  are  pieces  ftruck  or  call  on  occafion  of  the  nian  coins, 
fatumalia  ;  others  are  tickets  for  feftivals  ahd  exhi¬ 
bitions;  both  private  and  public*  The  common 
tickets  for  theatres  were  made  of  lead,  is  were  the 
contornlati 5  perpetual  tickets,  like  the  Engliih  filver 
tickets  for  the  opera.  Leaden  medallions  are  alfb 
found  below  the  foundations  of  pillars  and  other  public 
buildings,  in  Order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
founders.  From  the  time  of  Auguftus  alfo  we  find 
that  leaden  feals  Were  ufed.  The  work  of  Ticorini 
upon  this  fubjetft,  intitled  Piomli  Antiochi ,  is  much  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr  Pinkerton.  ^ 

The  Roman  coins,  which  have  feeeri  blundered  in  of  coin* 
the  manner  formerly  mentioned,  are  very  rare,  arid  un- Ji  i  n  lered 
defervedly  valued  by  the  connoiffeurs.  The  blunders  ’  ;he  mint- 
in  the  legends  of  thefe  coins,  which  in  all  probability  age‘ 
are  the  mere  effects  of  accident,  have  been  fo  Far  mi- 
ftaken  by  fome  tnedallifts-,  that  they  have  given  rife  tb 
imaginary  emperors  who  never  exifted.  A  coiri  bf 
Fatiftina,  which  has  on  the  reverie  sousti.  s*  c. 
puzzled  all  the  German  antiquaries,  till  at  laft  Kloti 
gave  it  the  following  facetious  interpretation  :  Sine 
omni  ut Hit ate  feSamini  t  ant  as  ineptias.  JOO 

The  heptarchic  coins  of  England  are  generally  rare  Heprarehid 
except  thofe  called Jlyeas,  which  are  veryeommon,  as  well  ;  ? 
as  thofe  of  Burgred  king  of  Mercia*  The  coins  of  Al-  E,  S  al  ®* 
fred  which  bear  his  bull  are  fcarce,  and  his  other  mo¬ 
ney  much  more  fo.  Tliofe  of  Hardyknute  are  fo 
rare,  that  it  was  even  denied  that  they  had  an  exift- 
ence ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  there  are 
three  in  the  Britifti  mufeum,  Upon  all  of  which  the 
name  harthcanut  is  quite  legible.  No  Engliih 
coins  of  King  John  are  to  be  met  with;  tho’  there  are 
fome  Irifti  ones  ;  and  only  French  coins  of  Richard  I. 

“  Leake  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  made  a  ftrange  blunder 
in  afcribing'coih'sof  different  kings  with  twb  faces,  and 
otherwife  fpoiled  in  the  ftamping,  to  this  prince ;  in 
which,  as  ufual,  he  has  been  followed  by  a  mifled 
number.”  rar 

Coitis  of  Alexander  11.  of  Scotland  are  rather  fcarce,  Sc^teifft 
but  'thofe  of  Alexander  III.  are  more  plentiful.  Thofe  cclns. 
of  John  Baliol  are  Wife,  and  none  of  Edward  B&liol  to 
be  found* 

Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Purchafe  of  Medals. 

Medals  are  to  be  had  at  the  fhojSs  bf  goldfmith9 
and  filverfmithi,  with  thofe  who  deal  in  curiofitieS; 

See.  but  in  great  cities  there  are  profeffed  dealers  ih 
them.  T  he  beft  method  of  pUrchafing  medals,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  of  "buying  Whole  cabinets,  which  are  every 
year  expdfed  to  auction  at  London.  Irt  thefe  the  rare 
medals  are  fold  by  themfelves  ;  but  'the  common  ones 
are  put  up  in  large  lots,  fo  that  the  dealers  commonly 
purchafe  them.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  would  be 
better  that  medals  were  fold  one  by  oiie  ;  becaufe  rt 
lot  is  often  valued  ahd  ptirCnafed  for  the  fake  .of  a 
fingle  coin ;  while  the  others  feparately  wofild  fell  fot 
perhaps  four  times  the  price  of  the  whole  lot.  “  If 
any  man  of  common  fenfe  ahd  honefty  (fey g  Mr  Piri- 
D  kerton) 
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Purd'.a'c.  kerton)  were  to  take  up  the  trade  of  felling  coins  in 
v_.  1  /—■ —  ^  would  make  a  fortune  in  a  (hort  time. 

This  profitable  bufinefs  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  dealers,  who  ruin  their  own  intereft  by  making 
an  elegant  (tudy  a  trade  of  knavery  and  impofition. 
If  they  buy  300  coins  for  10s.  they  will  a(k  33.  for 
one  of  the  word  of  them!  nay,  fell  forged  coins  as 
true  to  the  ignorant.  The  fimpletons  complain  of 
want  of  bufinefs.  A  knave  is  always  a  fool.” 

The  gold  coins  of  Carthage,  Cyrene,  and  Syracufe, 
are  worth  about  twice  their  intriniic  value  as  metal ; 
but  the  other  gold  civic  coins  from  5I.  to  30I.  each, 
thage,  &.c.  The  only  gold  coins  of  Athens  certainly  known  to 
exift  are  two  lately  procured  by  the  king.  One  of 
thefe  remains  in  poffeffion  of  hismajefty,  but  the  other 
was  given  by'  the  queen  to  Dr  Hunter.  There  was 
f  another  in  the  Britifii  mufeum,  but  fufpedted  not  to 
be  genuine.  Dr  Hunter’s  coin,  then,  if  fold,  would 
*  bear  the  higheft  price  that  could  be  expefted  for  a 

*03  coin-  .  '  *  ■ 

Of  filver  The  filver  coins  of  Syrricufe,  Dyrrhachium,  Mafli- 
Soins.  lia,  Athens,  and  a  few  other  dates,  are  common ;  the 
drachmas  and  coins  of  Idler  fize  are  worth  about 
five  (hillings  ;  the  didrachms,  tetradrachms,  &c.  from 
five  to  ten,  according  to  their  fize  and  beauty ;  the 
largeft,  as  might  haturally  be  expe&ed,  being  more 
valuable  than  the  fmall  ones.  The  tetradrachms,  when 
of  cities  who  ft:  coins  are  common,  are  worth  from  7  s. 
6d.  to  xl.  1 3.  but  it  is  impoffible  to  put  a  value  upon 
the  rare  civic  coins  ;  ten  guineas  have  been  given  for 
a  Angle  one. 

<Preek4cop.  The  Greek  copper  coins  are  common,  and  are  al- 
j>er  coins,  molt  all  of  that  kind  called  fmall brafs}  the  middle  fize 
being  fcarce,  and  the  largeft  in  the  ages  prior  to  the 
Roman  emperors  extremely  fo.  The  common  Greek 
coins  of  brafs  bring  from  3d.  to  1 8 d.  according  to 
their  prefervation ;  but  when  of  cities,  whofe  coins  are 
rare,  much  higher  prices  are  given.  “  The  want  of  a 
few  cities,  however  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  is  not  thought 
to  injure  a  colkflion  ;  as  indeed  new  names  are  dif- 
covered  every  dozen  of  years,  fo  that  no  affortment 
can  be  perfect.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  rarity  of 
the  Grecian  civic  coins  is  not  much  attended  to.” 
Goldcoins  The  gold  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great 
©f  Philip  being  very  common,  bear  but  from  five  to  ten  (hillings 
and Altsan- above  their  intrinfic  value;  but  thofe.  of  the  other 
der.  princes,  being  rare,  fell  from  3l.to  30I.  each,  or  even 
more. 

The  tetradrachms  are  the  deareft  of  the  filver  mo¬ 
narchic  money,  felling  from  five  to  ten  (hillings;  and 
if  very  rare,  from  3I.  to  30I.  Half  thefe  prices  may 
fee  obtained  for  the  drachmas,  and  the  other-  denomi- 
106  nations  in  proportion. 

Greek  cop-  ■  The  Greek  copper  coins  are  for  the  moft  part  fcar- 
more°rar  cer  than  the  filver,  except  the  Syro-Grecian,  which 
thanthe16  are  common,  and  almolt  all  of  the  fize  called  fmall 
#iver.  brafs.  “  They -ought  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  to  bear  a 
a  high  price  ;  but  the  metal  and  fimilarity  to  the  cop¬ 
per  civic  coins,  which  are  common,  keep  their  actual 
piirchafe  moderate,  if  the  feller  is  not  well  inftru&ed, 
and  the  buyer  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
rarity.” 

The  name-of  weights  given  to  the  ancient  Roman 
a£es  is,  according  to  our  author,  exceedingly  impro¬ 
per  •  as.  that  people  had  weights  of  lead  and  brafs 
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fides,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  portrait  upon  "Purchafe. 
them.  Thefe  denote  the  weight  by  a  certain  number  * 
of  knobs  ;  and  have  likewife  fmall  fleunttes  engraved 
upon  them.  According  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  whenever 
we  meet  with  a  piece  of  metal  (lamped  on  both  fides 
with  buds  and  figures,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain 
rule  that  it  is  a  coin ;  but  when  (lightly  ornamented 
and  marked  upon  one  fide  only,  we  may  with  equal 
certainty  conclude  it  to  be  a  weight. 

The  ancient  Roman  afes  are  worth  frojn  2 s.  to  2I.  p,-;ce (lf  the 
according  to  the  fingularity  of  their  devices.  Confu- ancient  tto* 
lar  gold  coins  are  worth  from  il.  to  5I.  Pompey  with  man  afes. 
hisfons  21 1.  and  the  two  Bruti  25I.  The  filver  coins 
are  univerfally  worth  from  a  (hilling  to  half  a  crown, 
excepting  that  of  the  cap  of  Liberty  and  a  few  others, 
which  if  genuine  will  bring  from  10s.  to  5I.  The 
confular  copper  bears  an  equal  price  with  the  filver, 
but  is  more  rare ;  the  confular  filver  coins  reftored  by 
Trajan  are  worth  20  s.  each. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  imperial  coins,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  fome  of  thofe  which  belong  to 
princes  whofe  coins  are  numerous,  may  yet  be  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  valuable  by  uncommon  reverfes.  Mr 
Pinkerton  particularly  points  out  that  of  Auguftus, 
with  the  legend  C.  Marius  Trogvs,  which  is  worth 
three  guineas,  though  the  filver  coins  of  that  prince 
in  general  are  not  worth  abpve  a  (hilling.  In  like 
manner,  the  common  gdld  coins  of  Trajan  are  not 
worth  above  twenty  (hillings, .  while  thofe  with  Bajlli - 
ca  Ulp'ta,  Forum  Trajani,  Divi  Nerva  et  Trajanus, 

Pater ,  Divi  Nerva  et  Platina  Aug.  ProfeElio  Aug. 

Regna  AJfignata,  Rex  Parthus,  and  fome  others,  bear 
from  three  to  fix  pounds.  The  ticket  medals  belong 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  are  worth  from  three  to 
ten  (hillings.  The  forged  coins  and  medallions  of 
the  Paduan  fell  from  one  to  three  (hillings  each.  I0g 

Of  the  coins  of  other  nations,  thofe  of  Hilderic  Barbaric 
king  of  the  Vandals  are  in  filver,  and  Worth  10  s. ;  coins. . 
the  fmall  brafs  of  Athanaric,  5  s. ;  the  gold  of  Tlieo- 
doric  z  1. ;  the  fecond  brafs  of  Theodaliat  5  s.  ;  the 
fecond  brafs  of  Baducta  rare,  and  worth  10  s. ;  the 
third  brafs,  3  s.  The  Britilh  coins  are  very  rare,  and 
worth  from  ten  (hillings  to  two  guineas  each,  fome- 
times  much  more.  Medals  with  unknown  characters 
are  always  fcarce  and  dear.  Saxon  pennies  of  the 
heptarchy  are  rare,  and  worth  from  ten  (hillings  to 
ten  pounds,  according  to  their  fcarcity  and  preferva¬ 
tion.  The  coins  of  the  Englifti  kings  are  common  ; 
thofe  of  Edward  the  Confelfor,  in  particular ;  others 
are  rare,  and  worth  from  ten  (hillings  to  two  guineas, 
while  two  of  Hardyknute  are  worth  no  lefs  than  ten 
guineas.  The  gold' medals  of  Henry,  in  1545,  and 
the  coronation  of  Edward,  are  worth  20 1.  each  :  the 
Mary  of  Trezzo,  3  1.  ;  Simon’s  head  of  Thurloe  in 
gold  is  worth  12I.  ;  liis  oval  medal  in  gold  upon 
Blake’s  naval  victory  at  fea  is  worth  -  30  1.  ;  and  *hi3 
trial  piece,  if  brought  to  a  fale,  would,  in  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton’s  opinion,  bring  a  dill  higher  price.  The  medals 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  are  intrinfically  worth  about 
two  guineas  and  a  half,  fell  for  about  3  1.  each  ;  the 
filver,  of  the  fize  of  a  crovn  piece,  fell  for  10  s.  and 
the  copper  from  five  to  ten  (hillings.  Dafiier's  copper 
pieces  fell  from  tv  o  to  five  (hillings,  and  a  few  bear  a 
higher  price. 

The.Scottilh  gold  coins  fell  higher  than  the.  Eng- 


Arrange-  lift,  but  the  others  are  on  a  par.  The  (hilling  of 
tnent,'  &c.  Mary  with  the  bull  is  rare,  and  fells  for  no  lefs  than 
’ — 30 1.  ;  the  half  3  L  ;  and  the  royal  5  1.  5  s.  The 
Gold  coin?  French  teftoon  of  Franeis  and  Mary  brings  iol.  10s. 
of  Scotland  and  the  Scottift  one  of  Mary  and  Henry  would  bring 
50I.  as  would  alfo  the  medal  of  James  IV.  The  co¬ 
ronation  medal  of  Francis  and  Mary  is  worth  20 1. 
Briot’s  coronation  medal  fold  in  1755  only  for  two 
guineas  at  Dr  Mead’s  fale  ;  but  would  now  bring  20I. 
if  fold  according  to  rarity. 

HO  The  Englilh  coins  ftruck  in  Ireland  are  of  much  the 
Engl  fh  fame  price  with  thofe  of  the  native  country  ;  but  the 
IiTlreUnd  St  Patrick’s  halfpence  and  farthings  are  rather  fcarce, 

4  and  the  rare  crown  of  white  metal  is  worth  4 1.  The 

gun  money  of  James  II.  and  all  other  Irilh  coins  are 
very  common. 

Se£t.  X.  Arrangement  of  Medals ,  with  the  In - 
JlruBion  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Having  thus  given  a  full  account  of  every  thing  in 
general  relative  to  medals,  we  mult  now  come  to  fome 
particulars  refpedling  their  arrangement,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  a  medallift  may  expeft  from  the  trouble 
and  expence  he  is  at  in  making  a  coUedlion. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ufes  of  medals  is  the  elucidation  of  ancient  hif- 
tory.  Hence  the  arrangement  of  his  medals  is  the 
firft  thing  that  muft  occur  in  the  formation  of  a  cabi¬ 
net.  The  moft  ancient  medals  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  are  thofe  of  Alexander  1.  of  Macedon,  who 
began  to  reign  about  501  years  before  Chrift.  The 
feries  ought  of  confequence  to  begin  with  him,  and  to 
be  fucceeded  by  the  medals  cf  Sicily,  Caria,  Cyprus, 
Heraclia,  and  Pontus.  Then  follow  Egypt,  Syria, 
the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  Par- 
thia,  Armenia,  Damafcus,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
Pergamus,  Galatia,  Cilicia,  Sparta,  Pxonia,  Epirus, 
Illyricum,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps,  including  the  fpace  of 
time  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
and  which  is  to  be  accounted -the  third  medallic  feries 
of  ancient  monarchs.  The  laft  feries  goes  down  to 
the  fourth  century,  including  fome  of  the  monarchs 
of  Thrace,  Bofphorus,  and  Parthia,  with  thofe  of 
Comagene,  Edeffa  or  Ofrhoene,  Mauritania,  and 
Judaea.  A  moft  diftindl  feries  is  formed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  deftrudtion 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths;  nay  for  a  much  longer  pe¬ 
riod,  were  it  not  that  tow  ards  the  latter  part  of  it. 
the  coins  become  fo  barbarous  as  to  deftroy  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  collection.  Many  feries  may  be  formed 
of  modern  potentates. 

By  means  of  medals  we  can  with  great  certainty 
determine  the '  various  ornaments  worn  by  ancient 
princes  as  badges  of  diftindtion.  The  Grecian  kings 
Diadem  an  have  generally^  the  diadem,,  without  any  other  orna- 
anci  nr  cm  ment ;  and  though  in  general  the  fide  of  the  face  is 
blem  <  f  prefented  to  view,  yet  in  fome  very  ancient  Greek  and 
aulhoin0  R°man  confular  coins,  full  faces  of  excellent  work- 
manftip  are  met  with.  On  feveral  coins  alfo  two  or 
three  faces  are  to  be  feen,  and  thefe  are  always  ac¬ 
counted  very  valuable. 

The  diadem,  which  was.no.  more  than  a  ribbon  tied 
round  the  head  with  a  floating  knot  behind,  adorns 
all  the  Grecian  prinees  from  firft  to  laft,  and  is  almoft 


an  infallible  mark  of  fovereign  power.  In  the  Roman  Arrange- 
confular  coins  it  is  feen  in  conjunction  with  Numa  and  m^nt*  ^c* 
Ancus,  but  never  afterwards  till  the  time  of  Ucinius,  ’  - 

the  colleague  of  Conftantine.  Dioclefian,  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Gibbon,  firft  wore  the  diadem,  but  hij- 
portrait  upon  coins  is  never  adorned  with  it.  So 
great  an  averfion  had  the  Romans  to  kingly  power, 
that  they  rather  allowed  their  emperors  to  alfume  the 
radiated  crown,  the  fymbol  of  divinity,  than  to  wear  a 
diadem  ;  but  after  the  time  of  Conftantine  it  becomes 
common.  The  radiated  crown  appears  firft  on  the 
pofthumous  coins  of  Auguftus  as  a  mark  of  deifica¬ 
tion,  but  in  fomewhat  more  than  a  century  became 
common. 

The  laurel  crown,  at  firft  a  badge  of  conqueft,  was 
afterwards  permitted  by  the  fenate  to  be  worn  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Csefar,  in  order  to  hide  the  baldnefs  of  his  head. 

From  him  all  the  emperors  appear  with  it  on  their 
medals,  even  to  our  own  times.  In  the  lower  empire 
the  crown  is  fometimes  held  by  a  hand  above  the  head, 
as  a  mark  of  piety.  Befides  thefe,  the  naval,  mural*, 
and  civic  crowns,  appear  on  the  medals  both  of  empe¬ 
rors  and  other  eminent  men,  to  denote  their  great  ac¬ 
tions  The  laurel  crown  is  alfo  fometimes  worn  by 
the  Greek  princes.  The  Arfacidae  of  Parthia  wear 
a  kind  of  faft  round  the  head,  with  their  hair  in  row3 
of  curls  like  a  wig.  The  Armenian,  kings  have  the 
tiara ,  a  kind  of  cap  which  was  efteemed  the  badge  of 
imperial  power  in  the  eaft.  Conical  caps  are  feen  on 
the  medals  of  Xerxes,  a  petty  prince  of  Armenia, 
and  Juba  the  father,  the  former  having  a  diadem 
around  it.  m 

The  impious  vanity  of  Alexander  and  his  fucceffors  Symbols  at 
in  affuming  divine  honours  is  manifeft  on  their  medals,  divinity  on 
where  various  fymbols  of  divinity  are  met  with.  Some.^®'®*' 
of  them  have  an  horn  behind  their  ear,  either  to  de-  ailj  |,;s 
note  their  ftrength,  or  that  they  were  the  fucceffors  ofeeffors. 
Alexander,  to  whom  this  badge  might  be  applied  as 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This,  however,  Mr 
Pinkerton  obferves,  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  fymbols 
which  certainly  denotes  an  earthly  fovereign,  it  being 

doubted  whether  the  reft  are  not  all  figures  of  gods _ . 

According  to  Eckhet,  even  the  horn  and  diadem  be¬ 
long  to  Bacchus,  who  invented  the  latter  to  cure  his. 
headachs  ;  and,  according  to  the  fame  author,  the. 
only  monarch  who  appears  on  coins  with  the  horn  is 
Lylimachus.  We  are  informed,  however,  by  Plutarch, 
that  Pyrrhus  had  a  creft  of  goats  horns  to  his  helmet  i 
and  the  goat  we  know  was  a  fymbol  of  Macedon. 

Perhaps  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  wore  this  badge 
of  the  horn  in  confequence.  The  helmet  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  appears  on. the  heads  of  fovereigns,  and  Con¬ 
ftantine  I.  has  helmets  of  various  forms  curioufly  or¬ 
namented. 

The  diadem  is  worn  by  moft  of  the  Greek  queens,  by 
Orodaltis,  .daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.; 
and  though  the  Roman  empreffes  never  appear  with 
it,  yet  this  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  variety  of 
their  head-dreffes.  Sometimes  the  bull  of.  an  emprefs 
is  fupported  by  a  crefcent,  to  imply  that  fhe  was  the 
moon  as  her  hulband  was  the  fun  of  the  ftate.  The 
toga,  or  veil  drawn  over  the  face,  at  firft  implied  that 
the  perfon  was  invefted  with  the  pontifical  office  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  on  the  bulls  of  Julius  Csefar, 
while  Pontifex  Maximus.  It  likewife  implies  the  au- 
D  2  gurlhijo, 
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Arrange-  gurfhip,  the  augurs  having  a  particular  kind  of  gown 
ment,  &c.  called  lana,  with  which  they  covered  their  heads  when 
,"'1  obferving  an  omen.  In  latter  times  this  implies  only 

confecration,  and  is  common  in  coins  of  empreffes. 
It  is  fir  ft.  met  with  on  the  coins  of  Claudius  Gothicus 
as  the  mark  of  confecration  of  an  emperor.  The 
nimbus ,  or  glory,  now  appropriated  to  faints,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  It  is  as  ancient  as  Auguftus,  but 
is  not  to  be  met  with  on  many  of  the  imperial  medals, 
even  after  it  began  to  be  appropriated  to  them.  There 
is  a  curious  coin,  which  has  upon  the  reverfe  of  the 
common  piece  with  the  head  of  Rome  Urbs  Roma, 
in  large  brafs,  Conftantine  I.  fitting  amid  victories 
and  genii,  with  a  triple  crown  upon  his  head  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afia,  and  Africa,  with  the  legend  Securitas 
Rom.®. 

Portrays  genera^  onty  the  buft  is  given  upon  medals, 

uponni-  though  fometimes  half  the  body  or  more  ;  in  which 
dais.  latter  cafe  the  hands  often  appear  with  enfigns  of  ma- 
jefty  in  them  ;  fuch  as  the  globe  faid  to*  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Auguftus  as  a  fymbol  of  univerfal  domi¬ 
nion  ;  the  fceptre  fometimes  confounded  with  the  con- 
fular  ftaff,  a  roll  of  parchment,  the  fymbol  of  Legifla- 
tive  power,  and  an  handkerchief  exprefiive  of  the  power 
over  the  public  games,  where  the  emperor  gave  the 
fignal.  Some  princes  hold  a  thunderbolt,  (howing  that 
their  power  on  earth  was  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter  in 
Heaven  ;  while  others  hold  an  image  of  Viftory. 

Medals  likewife  afford  a  good  number  of  portraits 
of  illuflrious  men  ;  but  they  cannot  eafily  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  fo  that  a  feries  of  them  is  not 
to  be  expefted.  /It  is  likewife  vain  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  feries  of  gods  and  goddeffes  to  be  found 
on  ancient  coins.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  arrange  them  under  the  feveral  cities  or  kings 
whofe  names  they  hear.  A  colle&ion  of  the  portraits 
of  illuflrious  men  may  likewife  be  formed  from  medals 
of  modern  date. 

Reverfes  of  ^e  reverfes  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins 
Greek  and  afford  an  iafinite  variety  of  inftruftion  and  amufement. 
Roman  They  contain  figures  of  deities  at  full  length,  with 

com*.  their  attributes  and  fymbols,  public  fymbols  and  diver- 

fions,  plants,  animals,  &c.  &c.  and  in  fhort  almoft 
every  objeft  of  nature  or  art.  Some  have  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  queen,  fon,  or  daughter  of  the  prince 
whofe  image  appears  on  the  face  or  obverfe  5  and  tliefe 
are  efteeroed  highly  by  antiquaries,  not  only  becaufe 
every  coin  ftamped  with  portraits  on  both  Tides  is  ac¬ 
counted  valuable,  but  becaufe  they  render  it  certain 
that  the  perfon  reprefented  on  the  reverfe  was  the 
wife,  fon,  or  daughter  of  him  who  appears  on  the 
obverfe  ;  by  which  means  they  afiift  greatly  in  the  ad- 
jufting  of  a  feries.  Some,  however,  with  two  portraits 
are  common,  as  Auguftus,  the  reverfe  of  Caligula  \ 
and  Marcus  Aureliu3,  reverfe  of  Antoniaus  Pius. 

We  find  more  art  and  defign  in,  the  reverfes  of  the 
Roman  medals  than  of  the  Greek  J  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  have  more  exquifite  relief  and  work- 
manfhip.  The  very  ancient  coins  have  no  reverfes, 
excepting  a  rude  mark  ftruck  into  the  metal  refem- 
bling  that  of  an  inftrtiment  with  four  blunt  points  00 
■which  the  coin  was  ftruck  ;  and  was  owing  to  its  ha¬ 
ving  been  fixed  by  fuch  an  inftrument  on  that  fide 
to  receive  the  imprdfion  upon  the  other.  To  this 
fuceeeds  the  image  of  a  dolphin,  or  feme  £mall  animal, 
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in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  rude  murk,  or  in  an  Arranpe- 
hollow  fquare :  and  this  again  is  fucceeded  by  a  morr.  ,meDt’ 
perfect  image,  without  any  mark  of  the  hollow  fquare. 

Some  of  the  Greek  coins  are  hollow  in  the  reverfe,  as 
thofic  of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum,  and  feme 
other  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grecia.  About  500 
B.  C.  perfeft  reverfes  appear  on  the  Greek  coins,  of 
exquifite  relief  and  workmanfhip.  “  The  very  muf- 
cles-of  men  and  animals  fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  are  feen, 
and  will  bear  inipeftion  with  the  largeft  magnifier  as 
ancient  gems.  The  ancient3  certainly  had  not  eyes 
different  from  ouVs  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  mull  have 
magnified  objefts.  A  drop  of  water  forms  a  micro- 
fieope ;  and  it  is  probable  this  was  the  only  one  of  the 
ancients.  To  Greek  artifts  we  are  indebted  for  the 
beauty  of  the  Roman  imperial  coins ;  and  thefe  are 
fe  highly  finifhed,  that  on  feme  reverfes,  as  that  of 
Nero’s  decurfion,  the  advent  us  and  progrejfio  of  vari¬ 
ous  emperors,  the  fundator  pacts  of  Severus,  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  emperor,  riding  or  walking,  are  as  ex  aft 
as  on  the  obverfe.  But  though  the  bell  Greek  ar¬ 
tifts  were  called  to  Rome,  yet  the  Greek  coins  under 
the  Roman  emperors  are  fometimes  well  executed, 
and  always  full  of  variety  and  curiofity.  No  Roman 
or  Etrufcan  coins  have  been  found  of  the  globular 
form,  or  indented  on  the  reverfe  like  the  early  Greek. 

The  firft  Greek  are  fmall  pieces  of  filver,  while  the 
Roman  are  large  maffes  of  copper.  The  former  are 
ftruck  ;  the  latter  caft  in  moulds.  The  reverfes  of  the 
Roman  coins  are  very  uniform,  the  prow  of  a  fhip,  a 
car,  or  the  like,  till  about  the  year  100  B.  C,  when 
various  reverfes  appear  on  their  confular  coins  in  all 
metals.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  R.oman  impe¬ 
rial  revetfes  are  well  known.  The  medallift  much  va¬ 
lues  thofe  which  have  a  number  of  figures }  as  the 
Puella  Faujliniante,  of  Fauftina,  a  gold  coin  no  larger 
than  a  fixpence,  which  has  12  figures  ;  that  of  Trajan, 
regna  ajignata,  has  four  ;  the  congiarium  of  Nerva  five  ; 
the  allocution  of  Trajan  feven  \  of  Hadrian  1,0  ;  of 
Probus  12.  Some  Roman  medals  have  fmall  figures 
on  both  fides,  as  the  y Ipolloni  fanSo  of  Julian  II.  Such 
have  not  received  any  peculiar  name  among  the  medal- 
lifts.  Others  have  only  a  reverfe,  as  the  noted  Jpintri- 
ati,  which  have  numerals  I.  II.  &c.  on,  the  ob- 
verfe.”  1  *5 

The  names  of  the  deities  reprefented  on  the  rever-  Of  the  dei¬ 
fies  of  Greek  coins  are  never  expreffed  ;  perhaps,  as  Mr  j.,es  repre— 
Pinkerton  fuppofes,  out  of  piety,  a  fymbolical  repre-j^^P0* 
fentation  of  their  attributes  being  all  that  they  thought  eo;n* 
proper  to  delineate  ;  but  the  Roman  coins  always  ex¬ 
press  the  name,  frequently  with  an  adjunft,  as  Veneri 
ViCTRici,  &c.  In  others,  the  name  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  or  emprefs  is  added  ;  as  Pudiciti®  August®, 
round  an  image  of  Modefty ;  Virtus  Augusti,  a 
legend  for  an  image  of  Virtue. 

The  principal  fymbols  of  the  divine  attributes  to 
be  met  with  on  the  Greek  medals  are  as  follow  : 

l.  Jupiter  is  known  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  his  eagle  and  thunderbolts but  w7hen  the 
figure  occurs  only  on  the  obverfes  of  coins,  he  is  di- 
ftmguifhedby  a  laurel  crown,  and  placid  bearded  coun¬ 
tenance.  Jupiter  Ammon  is  known  by  the  ram’s- 
hern  twilling  round  his  ear  ;  a  fymbol  of  power  and 
ftrengtb,  affumed  by  feme  of  the  fucceffors  of  Akx- 
ander  the  Great,  particularly  by  Lyfimachus. 

2.  Ntp- 
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Arrange-  2,  Neptune  is  known  by  his  trident,  dolphin,  orbe- 
gient,  &c,  'ng  (jrawn  by  fea-horfes ;  but  he  is  fcldom  met  with  on 
*  the  Grecian  coins. 

3.  Apollo  is  diftinguiflied  by  an  harp,  branch  of 
laurel,  or  tripod ;  and  fometimes  by  a  bow  and  arrows. 

I11  the  character  of  the  Sun,  his  head  is  fnrrounded 
with  rays  but  when  the  bull  only  occurs,  he  has  a 
fair  young  face,  and  is  crowned  with  laurel.  He  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Syrian  princes. 

4.  Mars  is  diftinguiflied  by  his  armour,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  a  trophy  on  his  ihbulders.  His  head  is 
armed  with  a  helmet,  and  lias  a  ferocious  counte¬ 
nance. 

5.  Mercury  is  reprefented  as  a  youth,  with  a  fmall 
cap  on  his  head,  wings  behind  Iris  ears  and  on  his 
feet.  He  is  known  by  the  cap,  which  refembles  a 
fmall  hat,  and  the  wings.  He  appears  alfo  with  the 

#  caduceus,  or  wand  twined  with  ferpents,  and  the  mar- 
Jupium,  or  purfe,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

6.  ./Efculapius  is  known  by  his  bufhy  beard,  and 
his  leaning  on  a  club  with  a  ferpent  twilled  round 
it.  He  fometime3  occurs  with  his  wife  Hygeia  or 
Health,  with  their  fon  Telefphorus  or  Convalefcencc 
between  them. 

7.  Bacchus  is  known  by  his  crown  of  ivy  or 
vine,  his  diadem  and  horn,  with  a  tiger  and  fatyrs 
around  him. 

8.  The  figure  of  Hercules  is  common  on  the  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  has  frequently  been  mi- 
flaken  for  that  of  the  prince  himfelf.  He  appears 
fometimes  as  a  youth  and  fometimes  with  a  beard. 
He  is  known  by  the  club,  lion’s  Ikin,  and  remarkable 
apparent  ftrength;  fometimes  he  has  a  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  a  poplar  tree,  as  a  fymbol  of  vigour,  is  fometimes 
added  to  the  portrait. 

9.  The  Egyptian  Serapis  is  known  by  his  bufhy 
beard,  and  a  meafure.  upon  his  head. 

10.  Apis  is  delineated  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  with  a 
flower  of  the  lotos,  the  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  fup- 
pofed  by  Macrobius  to  be  a  fymbol  of  creation ;  and 
Jamblichus  tells  us,  that  Ofiris  was  thought  to  have 
Kis  throne  in  it; 

ix.  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  Silence,  appears  with 
his  finger  on  his  mouth  ;  fometimes  with  the. fiftrum  in 
his  left  hand  ;  a  fymbol  common  to  molt  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  deities; 

12.  Canopus,  another  Egyptian  deity,  appears  in 
the  lhape  of  an  human  head  placed  on  akind  of  pitch¬ 
er.  “  This  deified  pitcher  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  feems 
to  refer  to  an  anecdote  of  ancient  fuperftition,  which, 

I  believe,  is  recorded  by  Plutarch.  It  feems  fome  Ber- 
fian  and  Egyptian  priells  had  a  conteft  which  of  their 
deities  had  the  fuperiority.  The  Egyptian  faid,  that 
a  Angle  vafe,  facred  to  Serapis,  would  extinguifh  the 
whole  power  of  the  Perfian  deity  of  fire.  The  expe¬ 
riment  was  tried ;  and  the  wily  Egyptian,  boring  holes 
in  the  vafe  and  flopping  them  with  wax,  afterwards 
filled  the  vafe  with  water ;  which,  guftiing  through 
the  holes  as  the  wax  melted,  extinguiflted  the  Perfian 
deity.  Hence  the  vafe  was  deified.” 

13.  The  Holy  Senate  and  Holy  People,  appear  fre¬ 
quently  on  Greek  imperial1  coins,. fometimes  reprefent¬ 
ed  as  old  men  with  beards,  at  others  as  youths. 

The  goddefies  reprefented  on  medals  are,  . 

(  1.  Juno)  reprefented  by  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
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fometimes  with  a  diadem,  fometimes  without  any*  Arrange- 
badge,  which  is  reckoned  a  fufficient  diftinftion,  as  mel1t>  &c- 
the  other  goddefies  all  wear  badges.  Sometimes  fhe 
appears  as  the  goddefs  of  marriage  ;  and  is  then  veiled 
to  the  middle  and  fometimes  to  the  toes.  She  is 
known  by  the  peacock,  a  bird  facred  to  her  from  the 
fable  of  Argus. 

2.  Minerva  is  very  common  on  the  coins  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great ;  and  her  bud  has  been  miftaken  by 
the  celebrated  painter  Le  Brun  for  the  hero  himfelf. 

She  is  very  eafily  diftinguiflied  by  the  helmet.  Her 
fymbols  are,  her  armour  ;  the  fpear  in  her  right  hand, 
and  the  aegis,  with  a  Medufa’s  head,  in  her  left ;  an  owl' 
commonly  Handing  by  her. 

3.  Diana  of  Ephefus  is  commonly  reprefented  on 
the  Greek  imperial  coins  -,  and  appears  with  a  great 
number  of  breads,  fuppofed  to  denote  univerfal  Na¬ 
ture.  She  is  fupported  by  two  deer,  and  carries  a 
pannier  of  fruit  upon  her  head.  The  bull  of  this 
goddefs  is  known  by  the  otefcent  on  her  brow,  and 
lometime8  by  the  bow  and  quiver  at  her  fide. 

4.  Venus  is  known  by  an  apple,  the  prize  of  beau¬ 
ty,  in  her  hand.  Sometimes  (he  is  diftinguiflied  only 
by  her  total  want  of  drefs ;  but  is  always  to  be  known 
by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  is  fometimes  adorned 
with  pearls  about  the  neck- 

5.  Cupid  is  fometimes  met  with  on  the  Syrian 
coins,  and  is  known  by  his  infancy  and  wings. 

6.  Cybele  is  known  by  a  turreted  crown  and  lion 
or  is  feen  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

7.  Ceres  is  known  by  her  garland  of  wheat,  and  is 
common  on  the  Sicilian  coins ;  that  ifland  being  re¬ 
markable  for  its  fertility.  Sometimes  (he  has  two  fer¬ 
pents  by  her,  and  is  fometimes  drawn  in  a  chariot  by- 
them.  She  carries  in  her  hands  the  torches  with 
which  Ihe  is  fabled  to  have  gone  in  fearch  of  her 
daughter  Proferpine. 

8.  Proferpine  lietfelf  is  fometimes  met  with  on 
coins  with  the  name  of  *o/>"  or  th e-girl. 

9.  The  Egyptian  Ilis  has  a  bud  or  flower  on  her 
head }  a  fvmbol  of  the  perpetual  bloom  ®f  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  heaven.  She  carries  alfo  a  fiftrum  in  her 
hand. 

1  o.  The  Sidonian  Aftarte  appears  on  a  globe  fup¬ 
ported  on  a  chariot  with  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by 
two  hoifles. 

Thefe  are  the  deities  moft  commonly  reprefented  on 
the  Greek  coins.  The  more  uncommon  are,  Saturn 
with  his  fcythe,  or  with  a  hook  on  the  He-raclian 
coins  5  . Vulcan  with  his  tongs,  on  the  reverie  of  a  coin 
of  Thyatira,  reprefented  at  work  in  the  prefence  of 
Minerva.  Adranus,  a  Sicilian  god,  is  fometimes  re¬ 
prefented  on  coins  with  a  dog.  Anubis,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  deity,  has  a  dog’s  head.-  Atis  is  known  by  his 
Phrygian  bonnet ;  Caftor  and  Pollux  by  a  ftar  on  the 
head  of  each  ;  Dis,  by  his  old  face,  dilhevelled  hair 
and  beard,  and  a  hook  ;  Flora  by  her  crown  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  Nemefis  by  her  wheel- ;  and  Pan  by  his  horns  and 
ears  belonging  to  fome  kind  of  beaft.  ^ 

There  are  like  wife  to  be  found  on  medals  many  Tibteof 
different  fymbols  by  tliemfelvesj  of  the  moft  remark-  Symyols, 
able  of  which  we  Ihall  give  the  folio-wing  table,  with 
their  fignifieations : 

Symbols.-  Signification-  -• 

1.  Vafes  with.fprigs,  -  Solemn  games. 

3.  Small. 


M 


Symbols. 

Small  cheft  or  hamper,  with  a 
ferpent  leaping  out, 


3.  Anchor  on  Seleucian  medals, 


4.  Apollo  on  Syrian  coins,  on 
inverted  hamper. 

5.  Bee, 

6.  Laurel, 

7.  Reed, 

8.  Ivy  and  grapes, 

9-  p°ppy» 

10.  Corn, 
a  I.  Owl  and  olive, 

12.  Dove, 

•13.  Torch,  5 

14.  Mudnis,  or  conic  Hone, 


E  D 


Signification. 
CMyftic  rites  of 
l  Bacchus. 
f  Coin  ft  ruck 

V  at  Antioch, 
•<  where  an  an- 
/  chor  was  dug 

^Covered  tripod. 

C  Arifteus  the 
•<  fon  of  Apol- 
C  lo. 


{ 

{ 


Apollo. 

A  river. 

Bacchus. 

Ceres  and  Pro- 
ferpine. 

Ceres. 

Minerva. 

Venus. 

Diana,  Ceres, 
or  Profer- 
pine. 

The  fun,Belus, 
or  Venus. 


Symbols  of  Countries,  See. 


•1  e.  Pomegranate  flowers, 

16.  Owl, 

1 7.  Pegafus, 

18.  Wolf’s  head, 

19.  Bull’s  head, 

20.  Minotaur’s  head  and  labyrinth, 

21.  Horfe’s  head, 

22.  Lion, 

23.  Tortoife, 

24.  Sphinx, 

25.  Three  legs  joined,  as  in  the  Ifle 
of  Man -money, 

26.  Horfe, 

27.  The  crefcent, 

28.  Bull, 

29.  Enfign,  with  the  letters  col. 

30.  Bull,  -  *  - 

31.  Caduceus, 

3  2.  Cornucopia, 

33.  Pontifical  hat, 

34.  Parazonium,  - 


Rhodes. 

Athens. 

Corinth. 

Argos. 

Boeotia. 

Crete. 

Pharfalia. 

Marfeilles. 

Peloponnefus. 

Scio. 


^  Sicily. 


Theflaly. 
Byzantium(A). 
C  Sappofed  to  be 
£  a  river. 

C  A  colony  drawn 
•s  from  one  le- 
C  gion. 

5  Apis,  ftrength 
C  or  fecurity. 
f  Peace  and  con- 
X  cord. 
Abundance. 
Priefthood. 

C  Baton  of  com- 
4  mand. 
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Symbols. 


35.  Globe  on  an  altar  with  three 
ftars.  ... 


36.  Fort  and  gate, 

37.  Tribuli,  a  kind  of  Chevaux  de 

Frize,  ... 

38.  Altar  or  tripod, 

39.  Dolphin, 

40.  Leftiftemia, 

41.  Lituus,  or  twilled  wand, 

42.  Apex,  or  cap  with  firings, 

43.  Thenfa,  or  chariot  employed  to 
carry  images, 

44.  Peacock, 

45.  Eagle,  -  - 

The  legends  put  upon  medals  are  defigned  as  ex- 
planations  of  them  ;  but  as  the  compafs  of  even  the^^8  °* 
large  ft  coins  does  not  admit  of  any  great  length  of  "  1 

infeription,  it  has  always  been  found  necefiary  to  ufe 
abbreviations ;  and  in  readily  decyphering  thefe  lies  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  feience.  This, 
however,  is  greater  in  the  Roman  than  in  the  Greek 
medals;  for  the  Greeks  commonly  infert  as  much  of 
the  word  as  is  fufficient  to  enable  us  eafily  to  under- 
ftand  its  meaning  ;  but  it  is  common  for  thofe  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  letters  that  do  not  often  occur,  to 
fall  into  very  ridiculous  errors.  Of  this  Mr  Pinker-  11 8  ^ 
ton  gives  a  moft  remarkable  infiance  in  Fortunius  Li- nar^rrfif*  ! 

cetus,  a  learned  man,  who  finding  upon  a  coin  of  A-takeofFor- 
dram  the  letters  r.  ia.  fignifying  the  14th  year  of  that  tunius Bice-  ' 
emperor’s  reign,  imagined  that  they  Signified  Lucer-tus’ 
nas  invenit  Delta  ;  “  Delta  invented  lanthorns  and 
thence  aferibed  the  origin  of  lanthorns  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Tables  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  abbrevi¬ 
ations  found  upon  medals  have  been  publifhed  by  Pa- 
tin,  Urfatus,  and  others. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Medallions ,  MedaletSy  See. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins  of  the  ancients,  which 
palled  in  common  circulation  through  the  country, 
there  were  others  of  a  larger  fize,  which  are  now  term¬ 
ed  medallions.  Thefe  were  ftruck  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  a  new  emperor  and  other  folemn 
occafions :  frequently  alfo,  by  the  Greeks-in  particular, 
as  monumentstof  gratitude  or  of  flattery.  Sometimes 
they  were  mere  trial  or  pattern  pieces  ;  and  thofe 
abound  after  the  time  of  Maximian  with  the  words 
Tret  Monet  re  on  the  reverfe.  The  common  opinion 

is. 


(a)  This  appears  On  the  early  coins  of  Byzantium,  with  the  legend  btzantin  nw.  ««  the  preferver  of 
Byzantium.”  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  befieged  the  city,  and  was  about  to 
ftorm  it  in  a  cloudy  night,  the  moon  fhone  out  on  a  fudden  and  difcovered,him  ;  by  which  means  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  time  to  colleft  their  forces  and  repulfe  him.  .  The  Turks,  on  entering  Conftantinople,  found  this 
badge  in  many  places  ;  and  fufpe&ing  fome  magical  power  in  it,  afiumed  the  fymbol  and  its  power  to  them- 
felves  ;  fo  that  lie  crefcent  is  now  the  chief  Turkilh  enfign. 
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Medal-  is,  that  all  the  Roman  pieces  of  'gold  exceeding  the 
lions,  & c.  denanus  aureus,  all  in  filver  exceeding  the  denarius, 
'  and  all  in  brafs  exceeding  the  fellertius,  went  under 

the  denomination  of  medallions :  but  Mr  Pinkerton 
thinks  that  many  of  thefe  large  pieces  went  in  circu¬ 
lation,  tho’  not  very  commonly,  as  our  five  and  two 
guinea  pieces,  filver  crowns,  &c.  do  in  this  country* 
The  fined  medallions  were  prefented  by  the  mint-ma¬ 
ilers  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  emperor  to  liis  friends, 
as  fpecimens  of  fine  workmanfuip.  The  belt  we  have 
at  p;  Tent  are  of  brafs,  and  many  of  them  compofed 
of  two  forts  of  metal ;  the  centre  being  copper,  with 
a  ring  of  brafs  around  it,  or  the  contrary  ;  and  the 
infcription  is  fometimes  confined  to  one  of  the  metals, 
fometimes  not.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Roman  medallions  in  point  of 
thicknefs ;  the  latter  being  frequently  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  while  the  other  feldom  exceed  one.  Very 
few  medallions,  however,  were  (truck  by  the  Greeks 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  but  the  Greek 
medallions  of  the  emperors  are  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  Romans  themfelves.  All  thefe  pieces, 
however,  are  of  fuch  high  price  that  few  private  per- 
fons  are  able  to  purchafe  them.  In  the  laft  century 
Chriltina  queen  of  Sweden  procured  about  300.  In 
the  king  of  France’s  collection  there  are  1200;  a  num¬ 
ber  formerly  fuppofed  not  to  exill ;  and  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter's  collection  contains  about  400,  exclufive  of  the 
Egyptian. 

Befides  thefe  large  pieces,  there  are  fmaller  ones  of 
a  fize  fomewhat  larger  than  our  half-crowns  ;  and  by 
Italian  medallilts  are  called  medaglion  cini ,  or  fmall 
medallions.  They  are  (till  fcarcer  than  the  large 
kind. 

fIp  There  is  (till  a  third  kind,  which  have  almoft  efca- 
©T  mcda-  ped  the  notice  of  medallilts,  viz.  the  fmall  coins  or 
lets.  mifdia  fcattered  among  the  people  on  folemn  occa- 
fions ;  fuch  as  thofe  (truck  for  the  (laves  on  account 
of.  the  faturnalia  ;  counters  for  gaming  ;  tickets  for 
baths  and  feafts;  tokens  in  copper  and  in  lead;  &c. 
Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  Mr  Pinkerton  by  the  name 
of  medalets.  Many,  or  perhaps  almoll  all,  of  thofe 
(truck  for  the  faturnalia  were  fatyrical ;  as  the  (laves 
had  then  a  licence  to  ridicule  not  only  their  mailers 
but  any  perfon  whatever.  Mr  Pinkerton  mentions 
one  of  the  molt  common  pieces  of  this  kind,  which 
has  on  the  obverfe  the  head  of  an  old  woman  veiled, 
with  a  laurel  crown  ;  the  reverfe  only  s.  c.‘  within  a 
wreath.  Baudelot  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  head  of 
Acca  Laurentia,  the  nurfe  of  Romulus,  to  whom  a 
feftival  was  ordained.  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton), 
it  was  (truck  in  ridicule  of  Julius  Caefar;  for  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the.  laurel  crown,  and  its  high  appearance  over 
the  head,  perfectly  refemble  that  of  Julius  on.  his  coins.” 
Some  have  a  (hip  upon  one  fide ;  on  the  reverfe  T, 
or  a  crofs,  which  was  the  image  of  Priapus  ;  and  oc- 
cafioned  many  falfe  inveftives  againft  the-  firll  Chri- 
(lians,  who  paid  fuch  refpeCt  to  the  crofs.  Some  pieces 
have  the  heads  of  the  emperors  upon  one  fide  ;  on 
the  reverfe  only  numerals  III.  IV  V.  &c.  and  the 
noted  fpintriati  of  Tacitus.  Both  thefe  kinds  appear 
tickets  for  the  baths,  as  the  number  feems  to  denote  the 
particular  bath.  Some  have  the  head  of  a  girl,  with 
a  veffel  ufed  at  the  baths  in  her  hand.  The  fpintriati 
axe.fo.iminodc(t,  that  few  will  bear  mention.  But 
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fome  are  merely  ludicrous ;  as  one  which  has  an  afs  Medal- 
with  a  bell  about  his  neck,  and  a  foldier  riding  him  ;  iions< 
another  with  two  figures  hoifting  a  woman  in  a  bailcet  *  ^ 

into  the  air.  Of  thofe  that  will  juft  bear  mention,  is 
a  man  with  titles  around  him,  as  chief  of  the  games  ; 
and  a  woman  in  ridicule  of  the  modeft  bath-girl  above- 
mentioned.  There  is  alfo  one  marked  xix,  on  which 
appears  an  imperator  triumphing  in  a  car  :  this  car  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  behind  the  impe¬ 
rator  is  a  monkey  mimicking  him. 

A  fourth  clafs  of  medals  are  called  conlorniati  from  120 
the  Italian  contomiato,  “  encircled;”  becaufe  of  the°^ the  con* 
hollow  circle  which  commonly  runs  around  them. torniatl’ 
They  are  diftinguiftied  from  medallions  by  their  thin- 
nefs,  faint  relief,  reverfes  fometimes  in  relief,  fome¬ 
times  hollow ;  and  in  general  by  the  inferiority  in 
their  workman(hip.  The  opinions  of  medallilts  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  pieces  are  very  various ;  fome  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  (truck  by  Gallienus  to  the  memory 
of  illuftrious  men  and  celebrated  athlete,  at  the  time 
that  he  caufed  all  the  confecration  coins  of  his  pre- 
dccefTors  to  be  reltored ;  others  aferibe  their  invention 
to  Greece,  &c.  but  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  only  tickets  for  places  at  public  games. 

Many  of  them,  notwithftanding  their  inferior  work- 
manlhip,  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  pre- 
ferving  the  portraits  of  fome  illuftrious  authors  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  Much  depen- 
dance,  however,  cannot  be  put  on  the  portraits  of 
Greek  authors  and  eminent  men  found  upon  fome  ot 
them  ;  for  though  we  know  that  the  buds  of  Salluft, 

Horace,  &c.  mult  have  been  ftifiick  when  their  perr  . 
fons  were  frelh  in  the  memory  of  the.  artifts,  yet  it 
was  otherwife  with  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  &c. 
which  are  to  be  found  on  fome  of  them.  Even  thefe, 
however,  are  valuable,  as  being  ancient  and  perhaps 
traditional  portraits  of  thefe  great  men.  The  laft 
whofe  portraits  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  delineated 
in  this  way,  are  Apollonius  Tyaneus  who  flouri(hed 
in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  Apuleius  in  that  of 
Marcus  Antoninus.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  opinion  concerning  thefe  medals,  that 
the  reverfes  always  contain  fome  device  alluding  to 
public  games,  as  that  of  a.  charioteer  driving  a  cha¬ 
riot,  &c. 


Sect*  XII.  DireSlionsfor  waking  Cabinets. 


W e  muft  now  proceed  to  the  laft  part  of  our  lub- 
je£t,  viz.  that  of  giving  directions  for  the  formation 
of  cabinets.  As  we  have  already  feen  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  any  one  muft  be  attended  with  very  confide^ 
rable  expence,  it  is  neceflary  for  every  one  who  at¬ 
tempts  this  to  proportion  the  cabinet  to  his  own  cir? 
cumftances.  There  are;  properly  fpeaking,  three  kinds 
of  cabinets.  I.  Thefe  meant  to  contain  a  coin  of 
every  fort  that  has  been  iffued  from  the  mint  in  every 
age  and  country ;  but  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
large  and  complete  cabinet,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  by 
private  perfons.,  That  of  Dr  Hunter  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  private  cabinets  ever 
known  ;  and  colt  23,000k  but  as  many  duplicates 
were  fold  as  coft  2000L  by  which  means  the  expence 
was  reduced  to  21,000.  The  vaft  collection  made  by 
the  king  of  France  coft  upwards  of'  ioo,ocol.  fhe  - 
4..  fmaller- 
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Dirs&'cns  {mailer  cabinet  may  be  fuppofed  to  confift  only  of 
^ahi'rfet  "g  mic^^e  and  fmab  Roman  brafs,  English  pennies,  groats, 
&c.  with  a  few  medals  of  the  more  valuable  kind,  and 
may  be  fuppofed  to  incur  an  expence  of  from  200  to 
I  oool.  The  fmalleft  kind  is  called  a  cajket  of  medals, 
and  does  not  confift  of  above  a  thoufand  at  mofl  of 


various  kinds  ;  and  confequently  the  expence  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  the  pleafure  of  the  proprietor. 

In  the  formation  of  the  grand  cabinet,  it  muft  be 
obferved  that  the  Greek  medals  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion  do  not  admit  of  any  arrangement  by  the  metals 
like  the  Roman  ;  not  any  regular  feries  of  this  kind 
being  met  with  even  in  the  moil  opulent  cabinets. 
Hence  in  all  collections  the  civic  coins  are  ranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  alphabetical  order  j  and  the  monarchic 
in  a  chronological  one.  The  fame  rule  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  Roman  confular  medals;  they  are  ranged, 
like  the  coins  of  the  Greek  cities,  in  an  alphabetical 
feries  of  the  families.  The  Roman  imperial  coins  are 
only  thofe  capable  of  being  arranged  according  to  fizes 
and  metals.  Even  from  this  muft  be  excepted  the 
minimi,  or  very  fmalleft  coins  ;  which  are  fo  fcarce, 
that  the  only  regular  feries  of  them  in  the  world  is 
that  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  form¬ 
ed  by  a  mod  flrilful  French  medallift,  and  confifts  of 
all  the  metals.  The  arrangement  of  a  grand  cabinet, 
according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  is  as  follows. 

“  I.  The  coins  of  cities  and  of  free  ftates  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order :  whether  ufing  Greek,  Roman,  Punic, 
Etrufcan,  or  Spanifh  characters. 

“II.  Kings  in  chronological  feries,  both  as  to  foun¬ 
dation  of  empire  and  feniority  of  reign. 

“  III.  Heroes,  heroines,  founders  of  empires,  and 
cities.  * 

“  IV.  Other  illuftrious  perfons. 

“  V.  Roman  afes. 

“  VI.  Coins  of  families,  commonly  called  confular, 

“  VII.  Imperial  medallions. 

“  VIII.  Imperial  gold. 

“  IX.  Imperial  minimi  of  all  metals. 

“  X.  Imperial  fdver. 

“  XI.  Imperial  firft  brafs, 

■**  XII.  Second  brafs. 

«  XIII.  Third  brafs. 

“  XIV.  Colonial  coins,  which  are  all  of  brafs. 

“  XV.  Greek  cities  under  the  emperors,  of  all  me¬ 
tals  and  fizes.  'In  a  fmaller  cabinet  they  may  be  put 
with  the  Roman,  according  to  their  metal  and  fize. 
Thofe  without  the  cmperoFs  bead  go  to  clafs  I.  tho’ 
ftruck  in  Roman  times. 

“  XVI.  Egyptian  coins  ftruck  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  of  all  metals  and  fizes.  They  are  moftly  of  a 
bafe  metal  called  by  the  French  patin  ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
-pot  metal  or  brittle  brafs. 

“  XVII.  Contorniati,  or  ticket  medals. 

“  XVI I T.  Coins  of  Gothic  princes,  &c.  Infcribed 
with  Roman  cb  a  rafters. 

“  XIX.  Coins  of  fouthern  nations  ufing  uncommon 
alphabets  ;  as  the  Perfian,  Punic,  Etrufcan,  and  Spa- 

riiifh. 


1  XX.  Coins  of  northern  nations  ufing  uncommon 
characters,  as  the  Punic  and  German. 


‘  In  Ae  modern  part  no  feries  can  be  formed  of 
copper  that  will  go  back  above  two  centuries:  but  fe- 
N3  20*.. 


Tables  of  /indent  Coins. 

The  moft  ancient  coins,  according  to  Froelich,  are; 
diftinguifiied  by  the  following  marks,  which  he  ac 
counts  infallible.  t.  Their  oval  circumference,  and 
globulouS  fwelling  fnape.  i.  Antiquity  Of  alphabet. 
3.  The  characters  being  retrograde,  or  the  firft  divi- 
fion  of  the  legend  iii  the  common  ftyle,  while  the  next 
is  retrograde.  4.  The  indented  fquare  already  deferi- 
bcd.  5.  The  Ample  ftrufture  of  the  mintage.  6.  Some 
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quences  (chronological  feries)  of  gold  and  filver  may  Direftion, 
be  arranged  of  all  the  different  empires,  kingdoms,  and  I°r  making  jf 
ftates,  as  far  as  their  feveral  coinages  will  allojw.  Thofe  ca'’  cet*- 
of  England  and  France  will  be  the  moft  perfeft.  Mo-  'r"“ 
dem  filver  is  commonly  arranged  in  three  fequences  j 
the  dollar,  the  groat,  and  the  penny  fizes.  The  me¬ 
dals  of  each  modem  country  ought  of  courfe  to  be 
feparated ;  though  it  is  belt  to  arrange  each  fet  in 
chronological  order,  let  their  fize  of  metal  be  what 
they  will.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  our  modern 
medals,  of  the  fize  of  a  tea-faucer,  are  only  fo  many  mo¬ 
numents  of  barbarifm.  The  ancient  medallions  are 
almoft  univerfally  but  little  larger  than  our  crown-piece, 
though  three  or  four  of  them  may  extend  to  about  two. 
inches  diameter,  but  very  many  modern  -medals  to  four 
inches  and  more.  A  large  medal  always  declares  an  ig-- 
norant  prince  or  an  ignorant  artift.  Into  the  fize  of  A 
crown-piece  the  ancients  threw  moremiracles  in  this  way 
than  Will  ever  appear  in  thefe  monftrous  produftions.” 

Thefe  direftions  will  likewife  apply  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  cabinet  of  the  fecond  kind :  but  if  the  col¬ 
lector  means  to  form  a  feries  of  large  Roman  brafs,  he 
will  find  the  coins  of  four  or  five  emperors  fo  fcarce 
as  not  to  be  attainable  in  that  feries,  even  at  any 
price.  He  muft  therefore  fupply  their  places  with 
middle  brafs,  as  is  allowed  with  regard  to  Otho  ;  evert  * 
in  the  beft  cabinets,  there  not  being  above  three  coins 
of  that  emperor  in  large  brafs  known  in  the  world  1 
whereas  of  the  middle  brafs,  two  or  three  hundred 
may  exift.  For  this  reafon  Mr  Pinkerton  concludes, 
that  in  cabinets  of  the  fecond  clafs,  the  collector  may 
mingle  the  large  and  fecond  brafs  together  as  he 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  fave  expencc ;  though  it 
would  not  do  fo  well  to  unite  fuch  difproportionate 
fizes  as  the  large  and  fmall.  «  In  the  fmall  feqnence, 
however  (fays  he),  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  mix- 
»ng  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  as  chalice  or  curiofity  may 
lead  him  to  purchafe  any  of  thefe  metals.  And  tho' 
your  ftarched  bigotted  medallift  may  fneer  becaufe  fuch 
a  fequence  would  controvert  hfs  formal  and  narrow  way 
of  thinking,  common  fenfe  will  authorife  us  to  laugh 
at  the  pedant  in  our  turn,  and  to  pronounce  fuch  & 
feries  more  various,  rich,  and  intereftirtg,  than  if 
the  collcftor  had  arranged  only  one  metai,  and  re¬ 
jected  a  curious  article  becaufe  he  did  not  colleft  gold 
or  filver.  In  like  manner,  if,  in  the  modern  part  of 
the  fmaller  cabinet,  any  coin  of  a  feries  is  of  high 
price,  or  of  bad  iffiprefiioij,  there  can  be  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  putting  another  of  the  fame  reign,  which  13 
cheaper,  or  better  executed,  though  of  a  different  deJ 
nomination  or  of  a  little  larger  fize.  In  fhort,  the 
collector  has  no  rides  but  in  the  Greek  cities  and  Ro¬ 
man  families,  to  obferve  alphabetical  order  and  chro¬ 
nology  in  every  thing  elfe. 


Tables.  MED 

Ancient  0f  th«  very  old  coins  are  hollowed  on  the  reverfe,  with 
Coins.  the  Image  imprefied  on  the  front.  7.  The  drefs,  fym- 
v  bols,  See.  frequently  of  the  rudeft  defign  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

Table  I.  Ancient  Greek  Coins, 

1.  Thofe  without  imprelllon. 

2.  With  one  or  more  hollowindentcd  marks  on  one 
fide,  and  an  imprefiion  in  relief  on  the  other. — Of  Chal- 
cedon  on  the  Hellefpont,  Lefbos,  Abdera  in  Thrace, 
Acanthus  in  Macedon,  thofe  faid  to  belong  to  Egium 

.in  Achaia.  This  clafs  continues  from  about  900  to 
700  B.C. 

3.  With  an  indented  fquare  divided  into  fegments, 
having  a  fmall  figure  in  One  of  them  ;  the  reft  blank, 
with  a  figure  in  relief  on  the  obverfe. — Of  Syracufe 
and  other  places  adjacent. -^Continue  from  700  to 
600  B.  C. 

4.  Coins  hollow  on  the  reverfe,  with  figures  in  relief 
on  the  obverfe.—  Of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum, 
&c.  Suppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  local  coinage  of  Magna 
Graecia ;  but  probably  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
former. 

5.  Coins  in  which  a  fquare  dye  is  ufed  on  one  or 
both  fides. — Of  Athens,  Cyrene,  Argos,  &c.— Of 
Alexander  I.  and  Archelaus  I.  of  Macedon.  Difufed 
in  the  reign  of  the  latter  about  420  B.  C. 

6.  Complete  coins,  both  in  obverfe  and  reverfe,  oc¬ 
cur  firft  in  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelo,  about  491 
U;  C. 

7  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  fucceffors. 
About  the  time  of  this  hero  the  Greek  coins  began  to 
attain  to  perfection,  and  were  ftruck  of  uncommon 
beauty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  coins  of  this 
monarch  his  own  image  fcldom  occurs.  The  only  oiie 
yet  found  of  Alexander  with  his  portrait  upon  it,  and 
ftruck  during  his  reign,  is  a  filver  hcmidrachm  in  Dr 
Hunter’s  cabinet,  which  is  reprefented  Plate CCXCII. 
n'  3.  After  his  death  many  coins  bear  his  portrait. 
Trebellius  Pollio  informs  us,  that  fome  coins,  parti- 
ticularly  thofe  of  Alexander,  ufed  to  be  worn  as  amu¬ 
lets  ;  and  many  medals  are  met  with  in  cabinets  bo¬ 
red  feemingly  with  that  intention. 

8.  Coins  of  the  fuccefTors  of  Alexander. — Thofe  of 
the  Syrian  monarchs  almoft  equal  the  coins  of  Alex¬ 
ander  himfelf  in  beauty.  Thofe  of  Antiochus  VI. 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  perfect  patterns  of  male 
beauty  to  be  met  with  any  where.  The  Egyptian 
Ptolemies  arc  fomewhat  inferior. 

9.  The  coins  of  the  Arfacidae  of  Parthia  done  by 
Greek  workmen. 

10.  The  Greek  imperial  coins,  being  fuch  as  have 
the  head  of  an  emperor  or  emprefs;  fuch  as  have  not 
thefe  impreflions  being  clafied  with  the  civic  coins, 
though  ftruck  under  the  Roman  power.  None  of  the 
imperial  coins  occur  in  gold.  Of  filver  there  are  thofe 
of  Antioch,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tarfus,  Berytus,  Coefarea. 
Egyptian  filver  coins  of  bafe  metal.  Syrian  filver  coins, 
which  fometimes  bear  on  the  reverfe  the  club  of  Her¬ 
cules,  or  the  Tyrian  fhell-fifh.  Thofe  of  Sidon  bear 
the  image  of  the  goddefs  Aftarte,  or  her  chariot. 
Thofe  of  Cmfarea  in  Cappadocia  of  better  work  than 
the  Syrian.  Lycian  coins  of  good  workmanftu’p  :  on 
the  reverfe  two  harps  and  an  owl  fitting  upon  them. 
Silver  coins  of  Gelon  in  Sarmatia  refemblintr  the  Sy- 
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rian.  The  fituation  of  this  town  is  very  much  un-  Ancient 
known.  It  feems  to  have  been  fituated  on  the  north  ,  ^Ull|,<  , 
of  the  Euxine  fea,  where  fome  Sarmatic  or  Sclavonic 
tribes  were  mingled  with  the  Scythians  or  Goths. 

The  Greek  imperial  brafs  coins  are  very  numerous. 

A  feries  of  almoft  all  the  emperors  may  be  had  from 
thofe  of  Antioch,  with  a  Latin  legend  on  the  obverfe 
^nd  Greek  on  the  reverfe.  Thofe  of  Bithynia  and 
Phrygia  remarkable  for  good  workmanfhip.  The  coins 
of  Tarfus  remarkable  for  their  curious  views  of  ob¬ 
jects,  almoft  in  perfpe&ive.  The  Egyptian  coins, 
from  the  time  of  Auguftus  to  Nero,  are  worfe  ex¬ 
ecuted  than  afterwards.  From  Nero  to  Commo- 
dus  they  arc  frequently  of  admirable  workmanfhip, 
and  in  a  peculiar  ftyle,  diftinft  both  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  they  de¬ 
cline,  and  are  loft  after  the  reign  of  Conftantius  I. 

The  Egyptian  brafs  coins  of  the  Roman  period  are 
likewife  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  efpecially  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Table  II.  Roman  Coins. 

I.  The  confular  coins,  called  alfo  the  coins  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  arranged  alphabetically  in  cabinets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  names  of  the  families  which  appear  on  them. 

They  are, 

1 .  Brafs  Coins. — Thefe  confift  chiefly  of  large  pieces 
of  rude  workmanfhip  without  any  interefling  imagery. 

In  cabinets  they  are  generally  kept  in  boxes  apart  by 
themfelves.  The  as  bears  the  head  of  Janus ;  the  fe- 
mis  of  Jupiter  with  S  ;  the  triens  of  Minerva  with  four 
ciphers ;  the  quadrans  of  Hercules  with  three  ci¬ 
phers  }  the  fextans  of  Mercury  with  two  cyphers  j 
and  the  uncia  bears  the  head  of  Rome  with  one  ci¬ 
pher.  In  ail  thefe  pieces  the  prow  of  a  fhip  is  con- 
ftantly  the  figure  on  the  reverfe,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  have  a  fhell,  two  heads 
of  barley,  a  frog,  an  anchor,  or  a  dog,  on  the  re¬ 
verfe.  About  the  time  of  Julius  Cxfar  both  the  ob- 
verfes  and  the  reverfes  of  the  coins  began  to  be  al¬ 
tered. 

2.  Silver.  Of  this  the  denarius  was  the  firft  and 
principal  coin.  It  was  ftamped  originally  with  X, 
denoting  that  the  value  was  ten  afes.  On  the  reverfe 
was  Caftor  and  Pollux,  or  a  chariot  of  Viftory.  Af¬ 
terwards  the  bufts  of  various  deities  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  in  the  feventh  century  of  Rome  the 
portraits  of  illuftrious  perfon3  deceafed  are  met  with  : 
but  till  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar  no  figure  of  any 
living  perfon  is  to  be  met  with  ;  Julius  himfelf  being 
the  firft  who  affirmed  that  honour.  The  workmantliip 
on  the  beft  and  werft  filver  is  much  the  fame.  The 
reverfes  are  very  curious,  and  point  out  many  remark¬ 
able  events  in  Roman  liiftory  ;  but  none  of  thefe  oc¬ 
cur  till  about  a  century  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The 
large  denarii,  with  Roma,  are  the  moft  ancient  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  bear  the  Pelafgic  A,  not  the  Roman. 

The  filver  feftertii  have  a  head  of  Mercury,  with  a 
caduceus  on  the  reverfe.  The  quinarii  have  always 
a  head  of  Jupiter,  with  a  Viftory  on  the  reverfe. 

3.  Gold.  —  Moft  of  thefe  are  of  great  value.  The 
number  of  thefe  exceeds  not  roo  ;  thofe  of  brafs  200  ; 
and  of  filver  2 coo.  The  aureus  is  the  general  gold 
coin;  but  two  or  three  gold  femiffes  of  families  like- 
wife  occur. 
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II.  Roman  imperial  coins. 

i.  Brafs . — This  is  of  three  fizes  ;  large,  middle, 
and  fmall.  The  firft  forms  a  moft  beautiful  feries, 
but  very  expenfive.  The  various  colours  of  the  pati¬ 
na  have  the  fineft  effect.  It  is  the  moft  important  of 
all  the  Roman  coins,  and  exceeds  even  the  gold  in 
value. 

The  middle  brafs  is  next  in  value  to  the  former ; 
and  in  it  are  many  rare  and  curious  coins,  particular¬ 
ly  interefting  to  Britons,  as  elucidating  the  hiftory  of 
the  ifland.  Of  thefe  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  Clau¬ 
dius;  the  Exerc.  Britanniccs  of  Adrian ;  the 
coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Commodus,  Severus,  with 
a  Vidtory,  Victoria  Britan.:  but  efpecially  thofe 
perfonifying  the  country  Britannia.  “  The  num- 
“  her  of  Roman  coins  relating  to  Britain  (fays  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton)  is  remarkable,  more  than  20  having  been  ftruck 
at  various  times  ;  while  thofe  perfonifying  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  other  regions  of  the  empire,  exceed  not  four 
or  fix  at  moft  for  each  country.  Only  one  country 
vies  with  Britain,  and  that  is  Dacia  on  the  extreme 
north-eaft  of  the  empire,  as  Britain  on  the  extreme 
north-weft.  No  doubt  this  cireumftance  of  remste- 
nefs  in  thefe  two  countries  recommended  them  to  this 
particular  attention,  as  more  exprefiive  of  the  Roman 
power. 

The  fmall  brafs  feries  abounds  alfo  with  curious 
coins.  They  are  fcarce  till  the  time  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus,  but  very  common  afterwards.  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  recommends,  therefore,  to  form  a  feries  in  filver 
as  well  as  brafs ;  both  being  the  cheapeft  of  all 
the  Roman  coins.  “  In  this  feries  (fays  he), 
it  is  a  common  fault  to  arrange  many  coins  which 
have  been  plated  with  gold  or  filver,  the  forgeries  of 
ancient  times,  but  which  time  has-  worn  off  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  All  real  brafs  coins  have  the  s.  c. 
till  the  time  of  Gallienus  ;  as  the  fenate  alone  had  the 
power  of  ftriking  brafs,  while  the  emperor  himfelf  had 
that  of  gold  and  filver.  When  the  s.  c.  therefore,  is 
wanting,  the  coin  was  certainly  once  plated ;  as,  in 
general,  the  different  type  and  fabric,  being  thofe  of 
gold  and  filver,  fufficiently  {how  themfelves.  With 
Pertinax,  A.  D.  192,  there  is  a  temporary  ceffation 
of  fmall  brafs ;  nor  after  him  do  any  princes  occur  in 
that  feries  till  Valerian,  A.  D.  254,  excepting  Traja- 
nus  Decius,  A.  D.  250  only.  After  Valerian  the  fe- 
wes  is  continuous  and  common.  The  brafs  coinage 
gradually  declined  in  fize  from  the  time  of  Severus ; 
fo  that  parts  of  the  as  could  not  be  ftruck,  or  at  leaft 
it  was  held  unneceffary  to  ftrike  them.  Trajanus  De¬ 
cius  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore  the  coinage  ;  and  Va¬ 
lerian  and  Gallienus  were  forced  to  iffue  denarii  aerei 
and  fmall  affaria.  The  feries  of  large  and  of  middle 
brafs  are  of  two  fixed  and  known  fizes ;  the  former  a- 
bout  that  of  our  crown,  the  latter  of  the  half  crown  : 
though  after  Severus  they  gradually  leffen.  But  the 
fmall  brafs  takes  in  all  parts  of  the  as  ;  and  every  brafs 
coin  not  larger  than  our  {hilling  belongs  to  this  feries. 
The  minimi,  indeed,  or  very  fmallcft,  it  is  proper  to 
keep  apart.  The  coins: of  Julius  Ccfar  in  this  fize  are 
of  peculiarly  fine  workmanlhip.  They  bear  his.  por¬ 
trait  reverfe  of  Augnftus,  or  the  reverfe  has  a  croco¬ 
dile  Egypto  capta.  There  are  feveral  with  Mark 
Anthony,  and  fome  with  Cleopatra  j  but  the  more 


common  pieces  are  thofe  with  only  numerals  on  the  Ancient 
obverfe,  which  go  the  length  of  XIII ;  probably  tic-  Coms‘ 
kets  for  the  baths.  A  great  many  occur  in  the  time  ' 
of  Nero  ;  of  which  Mr  Pinkerton  particularifes  one 
which  has  “  on  the  reverfe  a  table  ornamented  with 
griffins  and  other  devices.  Upon  it  is  placed  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  and  a  beautiful  vafe,  of  which  the  emboffed 
human  figures  are  fo  minute,  and  finifhed  fo  furprifingr 
ly,  as  to  {lamp  thefe  coins  the  moft  exquifite  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  mint.”  From  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Vefpafian  no  fmall  brafs  occurs :  but  there 
are  many  of  this  emperor  and  of  his  fon  Titus  ;  while 
Domitian  has  as  many  as  Nero,  and  Domitia  his  wife 
has  almoft  as  many.  Succeeding  emperors  to  the  time 
of  Pertinax  have  alfo  many  brafs  coins  ;  but  from  his 
time  to  that  of  Valerian  there  are  no  real  fmall  brafs, 
excepting  thofe  of  Trajanus  Decius.  After  Gallienus 
there  are  a  great  many  coins  of  this  kind ;  and  Mr 
Pinkerton  mentions  one  in  Dr  Hunter’s  cabinet,  of 
an  unknown  perfon  named  Nigrianus.  The  coin  feems 
to  have  been  ftruck  at  Carthage  ;  and  our  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  he  was  an  African  Ufurper,  father  to  Ni- 
grinianus. 

2.  Silver. — This  feries  is  very  complete,  and  the 
cheapeft  of  any  ;  efpecially  as  the  fmall  brafs  be¬ 
comes  a  fiae  fupplement  to  it ;  the  latter  being  had  in 
plenty  when  the  filver  becomes  fcarce,  and  the  filver 
being  plentiful  when  the  brafs  is  fcarce. 

3.  Gold. — The  Roman  imperial  gold  coins  form  a 
feries  of  great  beauty  and  perfection  ;  but  on  account 
of  their  great  price  are  beyond  the  purchafe  of  private 
perfon  s. 

4..  The  colonial  coins  oqcur  only  in  brafs,  none, 
excepting  that  of  Nemaufus,  having  a  right  to  coin 
filver.  They  begin  in  Spain  with  Julius  Caefar  and 
Anthony,  and  ceafe  with  Caligula,  who  took  away 
the  privilege  of  coinage  from  the  Spanifh  colonies^ 

The  moft  beautiful  are  thofe  of  Corinth.  The  other 
remarkable  colonial  coins  are  thofe  of  Emerita,  Ilice, 
Terraco,  Caffandria,  Babba,  Berytus,  Cadarea,  Pa- 
trae,  Emifa,  Heliopolis  or  Balbec,  Ptolemais,  Sidon, 

Tyre,  Deulton,  Dium,  Troas,  Rhefaina,  Neapolis 
of  Samaria,  which  bears  a  reprefentation  of  Mount 
Gerizzim  with  the  temple  on  it,  Hippo  in  Africa, 

&c.  On  many  of  thefe  coins  we  meet  with  fine  re- 
prefentations  of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  gods,  god- 
deffes,  and  illuftrious  perfons.  But  coins  with  thole 
reprefentation s  are  by  no  means  common  ;  the  colonial 
coins  till  the  time  of  Trajan  bearing  only  a  plough, 
or  fome  other  Ample  badge  of  a  colony.  Camelodu- 
num  is  the  only  colony  ia  Britain  of  which  we  have 
any  coins. 

5.  The  minimi.—' This  includes  the  finalleft  coins  of 
all  denominations,  moft  of  which  do  not  exceed  the 
fize  of  a  filver  penny.  Thdy  are  the  moft  curious  of 
all ;  but  no  feries  of  them  was  ever  formed  by  any  per¬ 
fon  except  the  Abbe  Rothelin,  whofe  colleftion  form¬ 
ed  of  all  metals  paffed  to  the  queen  of  Spain.  The 
reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  fmall  coins  is  probably 
their  diminutive  fize  ;  by  reafon  of  which  .  they  are 
moltly  loft. 

It  is  furpriftng  that  numbers  of  Roman  coins  are 
found  through  all  countries  once  fubjedt  to  that  power¬ 
ful  people.  Some  have  been  met  with  *in  the  Ork- 
6  neys. 
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Ancient  neys,  and  many  In  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Europe, 

1.  CtT  a°d  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients. 

Table  111.  Coins  of  other  ancient  Nations. 

1.  The  Lydians  appear  to  have  invented  coinage; 
though,  perhaps,  this  honour  may  be  difputcd  with 
them  by  the  Greeks. 

2.  The  Afiyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians,  Phenicians, 
and  Egyptians,  had  no  coins.  In  the  mouths  of  the 
mummies  are  only  thin,  undamped,  and  round  pieces 
of  gold  to  pay  Charon’s  fare. 

3.  No  Indian  or  Chinefe  coins  are  to  be  met  with 
till  a  very  late  period  ;  and  even  then  fo  rude  as  fcarce 
to  be  worth  notice.  Voltaire  mentions  a  collection  of 
ancient  Chinefe  and  Indian  coins  made  by  the  emperor 
of  China  in  1700;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to 
have  confided  only  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  money 
which  had  been  introduced  into  thefe  countries. 

4.  The  Lydian  coins  have  no  legends  ;  fo  that  mere 
eonjeCture  only  determines  the  ancient  coins  of  eleCtrum 
and  filver  found  in  Afia,  and  different  from  the  Per¬ 
sian,  to  belong  to  Lydia.  Crcefus  coined  gold  into 
a  form  which  he  called  Jlaters ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton 
mentions  a  very  ancient  gold  coin  in  Dr  Hunter’s  ca¬ 
binet,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  one  of  thefe. 
It  has  a  globous  figure, with  indented  marks  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  a  man  kneeling,  with  a  fifh  held  out 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a  fivord  depending  in  the  right. 
It  weighs  four  drams  5  which  Jofephus  tells  us  was  the 
weight  of  the  Lydian  gold  coins.  In  the  fame  col¬ 
lection  are  other  gold  coins  little  inferior  in  antiqui¬ 
ty  5  the  moll  ancient  of  which,  our  author  fuppofes, 
may  have  been  coined  by  the  cities  bf  Afia  Minor,  as 
coinage  parted  through  them  to  Greece.  They  are  of 
admirable  workmanfhip,  and  as  much  fuperior  to  the 
beft  Sicilian  coins,  as  the  latter  are  to  all  the  reft  in 
the  world.  Thefe  gold  coins  are  all  extremely  pale ; 
owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  in  refining  gold. 

5.  Perfian  coins. — Thefe  were  firft  ftruck  by  Darius 
Hyftafpes,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Darics. 
They  are  of  gold,  and  generally  have  the  figure  of  an 
archer :  they  weigh  about  four  drachms  5  and  fome 
occur  with  the  indented  mark  on  one  fide,  while 
others  have  figures  upon  both.  The  filver  coins  have 
generally  a  king  in  a  chariot  of  two  horfes,  with  a 
charioteer,  and  fometimes  another  figure  on  foot  be¬ 
hind  on  the  obverfe  ,  while  the  reverfe  prefents  a  (hip, 
fometimes  ram,  bull,  or  other  animal.  The  gold 
coin  ,  which  only  had  the  title  of  Darics,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  having  been  melted  down,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  and  recoined  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his 
conqueft  of  Afia. 

There  is  a  fecond  feries  of  Perfian  coins  beginning 
with  Artaxares,  or  Artaxerxes,  who  overthrew  the 
Parthian  monarchy  about  the  year  210.  Thefe  are 
large  and  thin,  with  the  king’s  buft  on  one  .fide  and 
the  altar  of  Mathras  on  the  other  ;  generally  with  a 
human  figure  on  each  fide.  Thefe  coins  continue  till 
the  year  636,  when  Perfia  was  conquered  by  the  Sa- 
#  racens.  Thefe  have  only  Perfian  letters  upon  them, 

which  have  never  been  explained  by  any  antiquaries. 
Mr  Pinkerton  fays  that  they  feem  to  partake  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  Gothic,'  and  Alanic. 

6.  The  Hebrew  fhekels,  originally  didrachms,  but 
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after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  tetradrachms,  are  al-  Ancieiu 
moft  all  forgeries  of  modern  Jews,  as  well  a6  the  brafs 
coins  with  Samaritan  characters  upon  them.  They  v 
have  all  a  fprig  upon  one  fide  and  a  vafe  on  the  other. 

Mr  Pinkerton  fays,  that  the  admiflion  of  one  of  them 
into  a  cabinet  would  almoft  be  a  difgrace  to  it. 

7.  Phoenician  and  Punic  coins  are  vary  interefting 
on  account  of  the  great  power  and  wealth  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions.  The  alphabets  have  been  cleared  by  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages. 

8.  The  coins  of  Palmyra  come  under  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination  with  the  former,  Palmyra  being  a  Syrian 
city. 

9.  The  Etrufcan  coins  have  the  characters  of  that 
nation,  which  have  been  explained  by  their  affinity 
to  the  Pelafgic,  or  oldeft  Greek  and  Latin. 

I  o.  The  Spanifti  coins  arc  inferibed  with  two  or  three 
alphabets  allied  to  the  old  Greek  or  Punic  ;  but  the 
iuferiptions  have  not  been  fufficiently  explained. 

11.  Gaulifh  coins. — Thefe  are  numerous;  but  the 
moft  ancient  have  no  legends ;  and  even  after  the 
Greek  letters  were  introduced  into  Gaul  by  a  colony 
at  Marfeilles,  the  legends  are  very  difficult  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

12.  Britilh  coins.  From  a  partage  in  Casfar’s  com¬ 
mentaries,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Britons  ufed 
fome  kind  of  coins  even  in  his  time.  Mr  Pinkerton  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  fome  rude  coins  of  copper  very  much 
mingled  with  tin  are  frequently  found  in  England  ; 
which,  he  fuppofes,  may  be  fome  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tifti  money.  They  are  of  the  fize  of  a  didrachm,  the 
common  form  of  the  nummus  aureus  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  After  the  time  of  Cadar,  coinage  increafed 
among  the  Britons;  and  there  are  many  found  of  Cu- 
nobelinus  mentioned  in -the  Roman  hiftory.  Moft  of 
thefe  have  on  one  fide  cuno,  with  an  ear  of  wheat,  a 
horfe,  a  kind  of  head  of  Janus,  or  other  fymbol ;  and 
have  frequently  alfo  the  letters  camu  ;  fuppofed  to 
mean  Camelodunum.  Sometimes  the  word  Tascia 
occurs ;  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

13.  Gothic  coins  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  Thefe  have  the  Ro¬ 
man  charafters  upon  them.  The  Italian  coins  are 
moftly  of  the  iize  of  fmall  brafs  ;  and  in  this  way  we 
meet  with  coins  of  Athalaric,  Theodahat,  Witigcz, 
and  other  Gothic  princes.  Many  others  occur,  the 
inferiptions  of  which,  though  meant  for  Roman,  are 
fo  perverted  as  to  be  illegible. 

Table  IV.  Modern  Coins. 

1.  Of  Japan. — Thefe  are  thin  plates  of  gold  and 
filver,  of  an  oval  figure,  with  fmall  marks  or  figures 
ftamped  on  them. 

2.  China. — Thefe  are  only  copper,  about  the  fize 
of  a  farthing,  with  a  fquare  hole  in  the  middle  to 
put  them -on  firings.  The  inferiptions  on  them  do 
not  exprefs  the  name  of  the  fovereign,  but  the  year 
of  his  reigu  ;  as  the  happy  year,  the  illuflrious  year.  See. 

3.  The  Tartarian  coins  are  rude,  having  only  in¬ 
feriptions  upon  them ;  and  they  are  all  pofterior  to 
the  time  of  Jenghiz  khan. 

4.  Coins  of  Thibet,  Pegu,  and  Siam,  are  much  the 

E  2  fame. 
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Modern  fame,  prefenting  only  inferiptions  without  any  figures. 

.  Co‘n%  .  They  are  alfo  of  late  date. 

5.  India. — Some  old  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  of  gold,  filver,  cop¬ 
per,  and  tin,  all  mixed  together.  Theft;  have  com¬ 
monly  a  warrior  with-  a  fword  on  one  fide  and  an  In¬ 
dian  female  idol  on  the  other,  of  the  fame  form  with 
the  celebrated  feulptures  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta;  but 
it  is  impoflible  to  tell  what  antiquity  they  are  of.  •  The 
modern  coins  are  the  pagoda  of  gold,,  worth  little 
more  than  fix  (hillings ;  the  roupee  of  filver  upwards 
t>f  two  (hillings  ;  and  the  ca(h,  of  copper.  There  is 
a  remarkable  let  of  roupees,  which  (how  the  twelve 
figns ;  a  lion  on  one,  a  bull  on  another,  &e.  but  the 
oecafion  on  which  they  were  ftruck  is  unknown.  The 
other  coins  of  India  have  generally  Ptrfian  inferiptions 
upon  them. 

6.  Perfia. — The  Perfic  coins-  fince  its  corrqueft  by 
the  Arabs  continue  on  the  Arabian  model. 

7.  Arabia. — Some  coins  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Arabia  are  met  with  as  old  as  the  imperial  ages  of- 
Rome  ;  but  till  the  time  of  Haroun  Alralhitl,  no  re¬ 
gular  coinage  appears  in  the  vaft  empire  of  the  Sa¬ 
racens.  Even  then  the  reverfe  has  only  an  inferip- 
tion,  and  the  obverfe  is  copied  from  any  Greek  or 
Syrian  coin  which  happened  to  fall  in  the  moneyer’s 
way.  The  later  Arabian  coins  are  moftly  filver,  with 
the  name  and:  titles  of  the  prince  on  one  fide,  and 
fume  infeription  from  the  Koran  on  the  other.  The 
more  modern  coins  of  this  country  are  in  the  (hape  of 
a  fifh-hook,  with  Arabic  inferiptions. 

8-  Turkey. — No  regular  coinage  was  formed  by 
the  Turks  till  they  became  mafters  of  Conftantinople. 
They  refemble  thofe  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  having 
merely  infeiptions  on  both  fides. 

9.  The  coins  of  the  African  dates,  at  leaft  fuch.as 
profefs  the  Mohammedan  religion,  have  merely  inferip¬ 
tions  without  any  figures:  thofe  of  the  internal  'parts 
are  unknown ;  a-nd  no  coinage  was  ufed  among  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  only  civilized  nations  in 
America  ;  but  La  Hontan  mentions  an  American  fa- 
vage  who  had  a  fiquare  medal  of  copper  depending  from 
his  neck.  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes-  it  to  have  come 
from  Japan. 

10.  Modern  Italic  coins.  Befides  the  Gothic  prin¬ 
ces  mentioned  in  the  former  table,  the  exarchs  of  Ra¬ 
venna  coined  money  with  the  infeription  Felix  Ra- 
venna,  & c.  The  Lombards  iflued  no  coins,  but  there 
are  fome-  dill  extant  of  Charlemagne.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lift  (hows  the  origin  of  the  coinage  in  various  Ita¬ 
lian  dates. 

Rome.  PapaT  coinage  originates  with  Hadrian  1. 
Size  of  filver  pennies,  with  the  Pope’s  name  on 
one  fide,  and  Scos  Petrus  on  the  other.  No  coins 
appear  from  975  to  1099,  excepting  of  Leo  IX.  In 
1303  appear  pennies  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome, 
with  Peter  on  the  one  fide  aBd  Paul  on  the  other. 
There  are  groats  of  Clement  V.  with  his  portrait 
three  quarters  length ;  but  the  fide-head  begins  with 
Sixtus  V,  in,  1470.  Gold  was  firft  coined  by  John 
XXII.  in  1316.  The  coins  of  Alexander  VI. 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
elegance. 

Milan.  Coinage  began  with  Charlemagne.  The 
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firft  coin  of  the  family  of  Vifconti  occurs  in  1330  un-  Modem 
der  Azo.  The  fet  finilhes  with  Louis  XII.  Coins, 

Naples.  Coinage  begins  in  840  and  880,  with '  * 

Duke  Sergius  and  Bifhop  Athanafius.  The  next 
coins  are  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  Roger  II.  in  1x30,, 

William  I.  II.  and  Tancred.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
fubdued  in  1 1 94.  by  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  in 
1 255  Manfred  appears  ;  in  1 266  Charles  of  Provence  ; 
and  others  till  Joan  in  1414  ;  after  which  follow  the 
houfe  of  Arragon,  and  later  kings. 

Venice  begins  in  the  loth  century.  The  firft  coins 
are  filver  pennies- marked  Veneci.  Then  follow  the 
coins  of  Henrico  Dandulo  in  1 192,  of  Ziani  in  1203', 

&c.  Gold  was  firft  coined  at  Venice  in  1280,  and 
copper  in  1471  ;  but  the  filver  groats  are  as  old  as 
1192. 

Florence.  Silver  was  coined  here  in  the  1  2th  cen¬ 
tury,  or  before;  but  in  1252  the  firft  gold  coins 
ftruck  in  Europe  after  the  8th  century  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  were  named  florins  from  the  flower  of 
the  lily  upon  them.  They  were  imitated  by  the 
popes,  by  France,  and  England.  They  have  on  one. 
fide  St  John  the  Baptift  (landing,  on  the  other  a  large 
fleur  de  Its ,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  French fleurs 
dt  Its  took  their  origin  from  tliefe  coins.  They  weigh 
a  drachm,  and  are  no  lefs  than  24  carats  fine  accord¬ 
ing  to  Italian  writers,  and  are  worth  about  1 2  (hil¬ 
lings. 

Geneva  firft  began  to  Coin  money  in  1129,  under 
the  government  of  Conrad.  Thofe  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  began  in  the  fame  century. 

Jtquileia.  Coins  were  iflued  from  this  city  by  the 
patriarchs  from  1204  t(>  I44°* 

Ferrara.  Coins  of  the  marquifes  from  1 340. 

1  f.  French  coins  During  the  race  of  Clovis, 
from  490  till  751,  the  coins  are  chiefly  gold  trientes% 
w  ith  fome  (plidi  and  J'emiff'es.  The  former  are  of  good 
workmanftiip,  with  the  heads  of  kings.  The  reverfe 
has  a  crofs,  with  the  name  of  the  town  where  they 
were  ftruck. 

The  coins  of  the  fecond  race  begin  with  Pepin  in 
751,  and  continue  till  Hugh  Capet  in  987.  The 
coins  of  the  firft  race  are  elegant,  but  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  entirely  the  reverfe,  being  almoft  all  filver  pen¬ 
nies,  and  feldom  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  king. 

Thofe  of  Charlemagne  have  only  Carolus  in  the 
field  ;  while  the  reverfe  bears  r.  f.  or  fome  fuch  in¬ 
feription  ;  though  one  piece  ftruck  at  Rome  has  a 
rude  buit  of  him.  'lhe  coins  of  Louis  le  Debonuaire 
are  better  done. 

The  third  race  begins  with  Hugh  Capet  in  987, 
and  extends  to  this  time.  The  coinage  did  not  begin 
to  improve  till  1226  under  St  Louis,  when  the  groat 
appears.  Its  name  in  Italian  is  groflo,  in  French  grojfe*, 
in  Englifli  groat ,  or  great  coin  j  fo  called  from  its  fixe 
in  companion  with  the  penny  ;  and  it  paffedfrom  Ita- 
ly  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  to  England.  After 
the  conqueft  of  France  by  the  Engliih,  bafe  coins  of 
many  kinds  were  introduced  ;  and  in  the  year  1574, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  copper  was  firft  introduced 
into  the  French  coinage.  Befides  thefe,  the  other  re¬ 
markable  coins  of  France  are,  the  blanes  or  billon 
groats,  firft  iflued  in  1 348  ;  the  ecus  a  la  couronne ,  os 
crowns  of  gold,  fo  called  from  the  crown  on  one  fide. 
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Modern  and  begun  by  Charles  VI.  in  1384  ;  thofe  of  Ann  of 
Cuins-  Bretagne  in  1498:  the  teflon,  or  piece  with  the 
U  v  king’s  head,  of  Louis  XII. ;  the  Henri  of  Henry  II. 

with  Gaul  fitting  in  armour,  and  a  Victory  in  her 
hand.  There  are  many  coins  of  cardinal  Bourbon, 
ele&ed  king  in  1589 ;  and  in  1642,  Louis  XIV. 
takes  the  title  of  Catalonia  Ppinceps.  The  firft 
Louis  d:  Or  made  its  appearance  in  1640;  but  Such 
was  the  poverty  of  France,  if  we  believe  certain  au¬ 
thors,  that  in  1719  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent  ftruck 
copper  for  filver, 

12.  Spanifh  coins.  The  mofl  early  feries  of  tliefe 
confifts  almoit  entirely  of  trientes,  finely  done.  On 
one  fide  they  have  the  head  of  the  kiug  with  his  name, 
and  on  the  other  a  crofs,  with  the  name  of  the  town, 
commonly  in  Bocticaj  or  the  fouth  part  of  Spain, 
where  there  were  a  great  many  Roman  colonies,  and 
which  was  fertile  to  a  proverb.  The  Morefque  coins 
of  Spain,  like  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  Mohammedan 
ftates,  prefent  us  only  with  inlipid  infcriptions  on  both 
fides.  Indeed  the  Mohammedan  religion,  by  its  abfo- 
lute  refufal  to  allow  the  reprefentation  of  any  Irving 
creature,  has  prevented  the  progrefs  of  coinage  in  any 
degree  throughout  thofe  regions  which  it  has  over- 
fpread.  The  infcriptions  on  the  ancient  Spanifh 
coins  are  in  the  Cufic  or  old  Arabic  characters. 

13.  Portugal.  No  defcription  of  the  coins  of  this 
kingdom  has  yet  appeared. 

14.  Germany.  No  account  of  the  German  coins 
has  been  publifhed ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  not 
only  the  emperors,  but  many  of  the  cities,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  called  Hanfe-toiuns ,  iflued  money  5  and  many 
of  the  coins  iflued  by  the  cities  were  fuperior  in  ele¬ 
gance  even  to  thofe  iflued  by  the  emperors 

1  c.  Denmark.  Here  the  coinage  begins  with  Ca¬ 
nute  the  Great  in  1014.  The  pieces  are  at  firft  ex¬ 
tremely  rude,  ornamented  only  with  rings  and  runic 
characters.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  copper  pieces, 
fome  of  which  have  a  crofs,  others  a  pailoral  ftaff  on 
one  fide,  with  the  letter  A  on  the  other.  Later  coins 
have  Itrokes  1 1 1 1,  &c.  all  round  them  ;  but  thofe  of 
Harold,  Hardicanute,  and  Magnus  Bonus,  in  1041, 
are  of  neat  workmanftiip,  and  have  the  portraits  of  the 
princes  at  half  length.  The  coins  of  Nicolas  or  Niel, 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Dane  ,  are  rude,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Waldemar  I.  and  the  celebrated  Margaret.  In 
1376  Olafcaufed  money  to  be  ltruck  with  a  grinning 
full  face,  with  a  crowned  O  upon  the  other  fide. 
“  The  Swedes  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  took  thefe  coins 
extremely  ill,  as  they  thought  they  grinned  at  them.” 
Silver  was  firft  coined  in  Denmark  by  Philippa 
queen  of  Eric,  and  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

16.  Sweden.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  began 
in  818  under  Biorno,  ou  the  plan  of  Charlemagne. 
The  coins  are  marked  with  a  crofs.  Next  follow 
thofe  of  Olaf  in  1019  ;  which  Mr  Pinkert#u  fuppofes 
to  have  been  the  firft  true  Swedifh  coins  ;  and  that 
the  art  of  coinage  firft  palled  from  England  into  Den¬ 
mark  in  the  time  of  Canute  the  Great,  and  from  Den¬ 
mark  into  Sweden.  Thefe  coins  were  ftruck  on  the 
Englifh  model.  During  the  time  that  Sweden  was 
fubjett  to  Denmark,  or  miferably  handled  by  the 
Danes,  the  coins  of  both  kingdoms  were  the  fame ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Guilavus  Vafa  many  elegant  pie- 
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ces  appear.  In- 1634,  dollars  were  coined  with  the 
portrait  of  Guftavu  ;  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  two 
years  before :  On  the  reverfe  they  have  the  arms 
of  Sweden,  with  the  chemical  marks  of  mercury  and 
fulphur.  In  1716,  1717,  end  1718,  Charles  XII. 
being  in  extreme  want  of  money,  iffued  fmall  copper 
coins  with  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  &c.  upon  them,  to 
go  for  dollars ;  and  on  account  of  this  fcheme,  Ba¬ 
ron  GoerU,  the  fuggeftor  of  it,  was  brought  to  the 
block. 

17.  Norway.  The  coins  of  this  country  begins 
with  Olaf  in  1006;  after  which  time  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  coins  of  other  princes ;  but  copper  was  not  coined 
till  the  year  1343. 

Befides  the  coins  already  mentioned,  there  are  ec- 
clefiaftic  coins  of  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  See.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
are  numerous,  but  the  Norwegian  coins  of  this  deno¬ 
mination  are  rare.  Mr  Pinkerton  deferibes  a  filver 
one  in  his  pofiefiion  as  having  arms  and  a  mitre,  with 
the  infeription  on  one  fide  Sanctus  Olaws  Rf.x 
Norvey  ;  on  the  reverfe  Olaws  Dei  Gra.  Arcep. 
Nid’sen,  meaning  Nidrosiensis,  or  archbilhop  of 
Nidros ,  now  Dioiitheim., 

18.  Bohemia.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  ap- - 
pears  at  a  very  early  date,  viz.  in  the  year  909,  under 
duke  Boleflaus  1.  Thefe  coins  are  followed  by  others 
of  Boleflaus  II.  and  Emma  his  wife  in  970  ;  of  Bo- 
leilaus  III.  in  1002;  Jaromir  in  1020 ;  Udalrich  in* 
1 030,  and  other  princes.  The  bradeate  money  of  Ot- 
tocar  I.  was  coined  in  1 197. 

19.  Poland.  The  coinage  of  this  country  is  nearly 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Bohemia.  The  coins  are  on  the 
German  model,  but  no  particular  account  of  them  has 
been  publilhed. 

20.  Rulfia.  None  of  the  Ruffian  money  appears 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  13th  century.  The  firft 
are  the  kopecks  or  frlver  pennies,  which  have  upon  them 
rude  figures  of  animals  on  one  fide,  and  a  man  Hand¬ 
ing  with  a  bow  or  fpear  on  tire  other.  There  are  like- 
wife  coins  of.Mofcow'  ftruck  by  Ariftoteles  the  archi¬ 
tect  in  1482.  The  roubles  or  dollars  and  their  halfs. 
There  are  fome  of  the  impoftor  Demetrius  in  1605, 
which  are  very  fcarce. 

2 1.  Pruffia.  The  firft  Pnrfiian  coins  were  ftrnck  - 

at  Culm  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1230.  They 
were  filver  pennies,  and  upon  the  German  plan.  I11 
the  next  century  were  ftruck  ftiillings,  groats,  and 
fchots ;  the  laft  were  the  largeft,  and  are  extremely 
rare.  They  have  the  Pruffian  fhield,  an  eagle  fur¬ 
mounting  a  crofs,  with  a  rofe-lhaped  border,  monet a 
dom in oru m  Prussije-.:  on  the  reverfe  is  a  crofs  fleu- 
rie,  within  a  border  of  a  fimilar  kind,  having  the  in¬ 
feription  HONOR  MAGISTRI,  JUSTIT-IAM  D1L1G1T. - 

Gold  coins  were  ftruck  in  the  fame  century.  In  the 
time  of  Copernicus  the  money  was  fo  debafed, . 
that  12  or  13  marks  were  worth  but  one  of  pure 
filver. 

22.  England.  The  Englifh  coins  are  of  various  kinds-., 

lft.  Heptarchic.  Thefe  are  only  of  two  forts,  viz. 

the Jkeatta  or  penny  of  filver,  and  the  flyca  of  copper. 
Few  of  the  pennies  appear  till  after  the  year  700  y 
though  fome  are  met  with  which  bear  the  name  of 
Ethelbert  I.  king  of  Kent,  as  old  as  560.  At  firft 
they  had  only  rude  figures  of  Jerpents,  but  in  latter 
5  timss.- 
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Modern  <  lines  legends  were  likewife  added.  Moft  of  thefe 
,  Coins~  |  pennies  have  pagan  fymbols  upon  them.  The  ftyca 
'  was  only  coined  in  Northumberland,  and  was  a  very 
ffmall  piece  about  the  value  of  half  a  farthing. 

2d.  Goins  of  the  chief  monarchs  of  England.  Mr 
•Pinkerton  denies  that  an  end  was  put  to  the  heptar¬ 
chy  by  Egbert  in  832,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed ; 
though  he  owns  that  he  was  chief  monarch  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  feveral  others  had  been  before  him.  Edgar, 
who  reigned  in  959,  according  to  him  was  the  firft 
king  of  England ;  and  the  coins  of  the  chief  monarchs 
form  aim  off  a  complete  feries  from  the  time  of  Eg¬ 
bert  to  Edgar.  The  only  chief  monarch  of  whom 
there  are  110  coins  is  Ethelbald,  who  reigned  in  857. 
Moft  of  thefe  coins  bear  rude  portraits  ;  but  the  re- 
»  yerfes  are  fometimes  curious  and  interefting.  Some 

have  viewg. of  cathedrals  and  other  buildings  ;  particu¬ 
larly  one  of  Edward  the  Elder  in  900 ;  which  has  the 
cathedral  of  York  with  three  rows  of  windows,  round 
arched  as  the  other  Saxon  and  Norman  buildings.;  the 
Gothic  arch  being  quite  unknown  till  after  the  12th 
century.  Some  coins  of  Anlaf  king  of  Northumber¬ 
land  have  the  famous  raven,  the  Danifh  cnfign  5  and 
thofe  of  other  princes  have  frequently  very  curious  re- 
verfes.  . 

3d.  Ecclejiajlic  coins  appear  of  the  archbilhops  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  W ulfred,  in  804,  Ceolnotli  in  830,  and  Pleg- 
mund  in  889. 

4th.  Coins  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  filver  pen¬ 
ny,  which  had  begun  dining  the  heptarchy,  continued 
to  be  the  general  coin  after  the  kingdom  had  been 
united  pnder  one  head ;  and  extends  in  a  continued 
feries  from  Egbert  almoft  to  the  prefent  reign.  The 
only  kings  wanting  are  Edmund  Ironfide,  Richard  I. 
and  John.  At  firft  the  penny  weighed  22J-  grains  ; 
but  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
fell  to  18  grains  ;  and  in  that  of  Edward  IV.-to  12. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  diminished  to  eight 
grains  ;  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  7 ;  at 
which  it  ftill  continues. 

Halfpennies  and  farthings  were  firft  ftruck  in  filver 
by  Edward  I.  in  1280  ;  the  former  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  latter  ceafed  with 
Edv/ard  VI.  The  groat  was  introduced  by  Edward 
III.  in  1354,  and  continues  to  this  day,  though  not 
in  common  circulation.  The  half-groat  or  two¬ 
pence  is  of  the  fame  date,  and  alfo  continues  to  the 
prefent  time. 

Shillings  were  firft  coined  by  Henry  VII.  in  1503. 
At  firft  it  was  called  tejloon ,  from  the  tejle,  Me,  01  head 
of  the  king  upon  it ;  the  name  Jhilling  being  derived 
from  the  German  fchelling ;  under  which  appellation 
coins  had  been  ftruck  at  Hamburgh  in  1407.  The 
crown  w  as  firft  coined  in  its  prefent  form  by  Henry 
VIII.  Formerly  it  had  appeared  only  in  gold,  whence 
the  phrafe  of  crowns  of  gold ;  though  thefe  indeed 
were  the  largeft  gold  coins  known  for  a  long  time  in 
France  and  other  countries  on  the  continent,  being 
worth  about  10s.  fterliug.  They  had  their  name  from 
the  crown  ftamped  on  one  fide,  and  were  firft  coined 
by  Charles  VI.  in  1384,  and  continued  till  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  half-crown,  fixpence,  and  three¬ 
pence,  were  coined  by  Edward  VI.  In  1558  Queen 
Elizabeth  coined  three  halfpenny,  and  in  1561  three 
farthing,  pieces ;  but  they  were  difeontinued  iii  1582. 
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From  the  year  1601  to  the  prefent  time  the  coins  of  Modem  1 
England  remain  the  fame.  ^i08*  f 

Gold  was  coined  in  England  by  Henry  III.  in  • 

1257  ;  the  piece  was  called  a  gold  penny,  and  was  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  filver  one ;  and  the  execution  is  by  no 
means  bad  for  the  time.  The  feries  of  gold  coinage, 
however,  commences  properly  from  Edward  III.  In 
1344  this  monarch  firft  ftruck  florins,  in  imitation  of 
thofe  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  thefe 
coins  at  the  time  they  were  firft  iffued  bore  only  fix 
{hillings  value,  they  are  now  intrinfically  worth  19  s.  ; 
fo  much  has  the  value  of  gold  increafed  fince  that 
time.  The  half  and  quarter  florin  were  ftruck  at  the 
fame  time,  but  only  the  laft  has  been  found.  The 
florin,  however,  being.fonnd  inconvenient,  gave  place 
to  the  noble  of  6s.  8d.  value,  and  exaftly  half  a  mark. 

The  latter  had  its  name  from  being  a  limited  fum  in 
accounts  ;  and  was  eight  ounces  in  weight,  two-thirds 
of  the  money  pound.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  feli- 
hra ,  as  being  one  half  of  the  commercial  pound  of  16 
ounces.  The  noble  had  its  name  from  the  nobility  of 
the  metal ;  the  gold  of  which  it  was  coined  being  of 
the  fineft  fort.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Rofe  Nolle, 
from  both  fides  being  impaled  in  an  undulating  circle. 

It  continued  with  the  half  and  quarter  noble  to  be  the 
only  gold  coin  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV.  appeared 
in  1465.  Thefe  had  their  name  from  being  ftamped 
with  the  image  of  Michael  and  the  dragon.  The  an- 
gelites  of  38.  4d.  value  were  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

In  1527  Henry  VIII.  added  to  the  gold  coins  the 
crown  and  half-crown  at  their  prefent  value  ;  and  the 
fame  year  he  gave  fovereigns  of  22  s.  6d.  and  ryals  of 
ns.  3d.  angels  at  7  s.  6d.  and  nobles  at  their  old  value 
of  6s.  8d.  In  1546  fye  caufed  fovereigns  to  be  coined 
of  the  value  of  20s.  and  half  fovereigns  in  proportion. 

His  gold  crown  is  about  the  fize  of  our  {hilling,  and 
the  half-crown  of  fixpence,  but  thin.  All  his  coins, 
however,  gold  as  well  as  filver,  are  much  debafed  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  much  labour  and  trouble  that  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  brought  it  back  to  its  former  ftandard.  On 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  James  gave  the  fovereign 
the  name  of  unite;  the  value  continuing  of  20s.  as 
before.  He  coined  alfo  rofe-ryalsof  30s.  value,  fpur- 
ryals  of  15s.  angels  of  ios.  and  angelets  of  5s.  Un¬ 
der  the  commonwealth,  the  fovereign  got  the  name  of 
the  twenty-Jhilling  piece,  and  continued  current  till  the 
coinage  of  guineas.  Thefe  were  fo  called  from  their 
being  coined  of  Guinea  gold,  and  were  at  firft  only  to 
go  for  20s.  though  by  an  univerfal  but  tacit  confent 
they  always  paffed  for  2 1  s.  Half-guineas,  double 
guineas,  and  five  guinea  pieces,  were  alfo  coined  du¬ 
ring  the  fame  reign  ;  which  ftill  continue,  though  the 
two  latter  are  not  in  common  circulation.  Quarter 
guineas  were  coined  by  George  I.  and  likewife  by  his 
prefent  majefty ;  but  they  were  found  fo  trouble- 
fome  on  account  of  their  fmall  fize,  that  they  were  Hop¬ 
ped  within  a  year  or  two  when  received  at  the  bank 
of  England ;  and  thus  are  not  to  be  met  with  at  pre¬ 
fent.  A  few  pieces  of  7  s.  value  have  likewife  been 
coined,  and  are  known  by  the  lion  above  the  helmet ; 
but  none  have  been  iffued.  In  1688  the  guinea  rofe 
to  2 is.  6d.  and  continued  to  increafe  in  value  till 
1696,  when  if  was  as  high  as  30s. ;  but  after  the  re¬ 
coinage  in  1 697  and  1698ft  fell  by  degrees,  and  in  1717 
was  at  its  old  ftandard  of  2 1  s.  and  at  that  time  filvex 
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i  Modern  was  fixed  at  its  prefent  ftandard  value,  viz.  as  i  to  1 5  4- 
.  Coms-  in  weight. 

*  Though  the  firft  money  coined  in  Britain,  as  we 

have  already  obferved,  was  copper,  yet,  excepting  the 
Northumbrian  ftycas,  no  copper  coin  was  found  in 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conqueft  till  the 
year  1 6j2-  An  averfion  to  a  copper  coinage  it  feems 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  without  hefitation  ufed  bafe  money  for 
Ireland,  yet  fcrupled  at  coining  copper  for  England. 
This  want  of  fmall  coin  occafioned  fuch  an  increafe  of 
private  tokens  for  halfpennies  and  farthings,  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  ferious  objeft  to  government;  and  in  1594a  cop¬ 
per  coinage  was  ferioufly  thought  of-  This  year  a  fmall 
copper  coin  was  ftruck  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  two¬ 
pence,  with  the  queen’s  monogram  on  one  fide,  and  a 
rofe  on  the  other ;  the  running  legend  on  both  fides 
being  the  pledge  of  a  halfpenny.  Of  this  there 
are  patterns  both  in  copper  and  filver,  but  both  of 
them  foon  fell  into  difufe.  On  the  19th  of  May  1613, 
King  James  by  royal  proclamation  iffued  farthing  to¬ 
kens.  They  are  generally  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
two  pence,  with  two  fceptres  in  faltier  furmounted 
with  a  crown,  and  the  harp  upon  the  other;  with  an 
intention,  as  it  would  feem,  that  if  they  were  refufed 
in  England  they  might  pafs  in  Ireland.  In  1635 
Charles  1.  coined  thofe  with  the  rofe  inftead  of  the 
harp  ;  but  the  circulation  of  thefe.  was  entirely  flopped 
by  the  vaft  number  of  counterfeits  which  appeared, 
and  by  the  king’s  death  in  1648.  After  this  the  pri¬ 
vate  tokens  began  again  to  circulate,  till  put  a  ftop  to 
by  the  coinage  of  farthings  in  1672.  The  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  tokens  is  quite  contemptible.  In  1672 
the  halfpence  as  well  as  the  farthings  which  had  been 
flruck  two  years  before  began  to-  circulate.  They 
were  of  pure  Swediih  copper,  the  dyes  engraved  by 
Roettier ;  and  they  continued  till  the  year  1684,  when 
fome  difputes  arofe  about  the  copper  lately  obtained 
from  theEnglifh  mines.  Tin  farthings  werecoined  with 
a  ftud  of  copper  in  the  centre,  and  infcribed  round  the 
edge  a;  the  crown  pieces,  with  nummorum  famulus, 
?68j  or  1686.  In  1685  halfpence  of  the  fame  kind 
were  coined  ;  and  the  tin  coinage  continued  till  the 
year  1692,  to  the  value  of  more  than  L.65,000;  but 
next  year  the  tin  was  all  called  in  by  government,  and 
the  copper  coinage  recommenced.  The  farthings  of 
Queen  Anne  are  all  trial  pieces  excepting  thofe 
ef  1714,  the  Iaft-  year  of  her  reign.  “  They  are  (fays 
Mr  Pinkerton)  of  exquifite  workmanship,  exceeding 
moll  copper  coins  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  will 
do  honour  to  the  engraver  Mr  Croker  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  one,  whofe  reverie  i9  Peace  in  a  car,  pax 
missa  PER  or  be  m  ,  is  the  mod  efteemed  ;  and  next  to 
it  the  Britannia  under  a  portal..  The  other  half¬ 
pence  and  farthings  are  lefs  valuable. 

23.  Scotland.  Silver  pennies  of  Alexander  I.  who 
reigned  in  1107,  are  believed  to  ex  ill  4  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  are  fome  of  Alexander  II.  in  1214.  There  are 
h'kewife  coins  of  David  in  1 124  ;  but  perhaps  none  of 
Malcolm  IV.  his  fucceffor,  whofe  reign  was  very.  Ihort*. 
There  are  many  coins  of  William  I.  in. 1 165  ;  and 
a  large  hoard  of  his  pennies  was  found  at  Invernefs  in 
1780. 

The  money  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  of  the  fame 
value  with  that  of  England  till. the. country  was  drain.- 
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ed  by  the  vail  ranfom  of  David  II.  after  which  it  be-  Modern 
came  neceffary  to  reduce  its  fize  ;  and  fo  much  did  this  ,, 

diminution  affeft  England,  that  Edward  III.  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  leffen  the  Engliih  coin  alfo.  The 
diminution  of  the  Scottiih  coin,  however,  continued 
ftill  to  go  on  until  it  became  impracticable  to  keep- 
par  with  that  of  England.  In  the  firft  year  of  Ro¬ 
bert  III.  it  parted  only  for  one  half  its  nominal  value- 
in  England  ;  in  1393,  Richard  II.  ordered  it  only  to 
go  for  the  weight  of  the  genuine  metal  it  contained. 

In  1600  it  had  funk  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  only 
for  a  twelfth  part  of  the  Engliih  money,  and  conti¬ 
nued  at  that  low  ebb  till  the  coinage  of  Scotland  was 
entirely  cancelled  by  the  Union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms. 

Of  filver  coins  we  have  only  pennies  till  the  year 
t  293,  when  Edward  I.  having  coined  halfpence  and 
farthings,  Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland  coined  alfo 
halfpence,  of  which  we  have  a  few,  but  no  farthings 
are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  there  are  filver  farthings  of 
Robert  I.  and  David  II.  The  latter  introduced  the 
groat  and  half-groat,  which  completed  the  fet  df  Scot¬ 
tiih  filver.  It  continued  unaltered  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  they  all  ceafed  to  be  coined  in 
filver,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  that  metal. 

In  1553  (hillings  were  firft  coined,  with  the  bull  cf 
the  queen  on  one  fide  and  the  arms  of  France  and 
Scotland  on  the  other.  The  filver  crown  was  firit 
coined  in  1565,  which  went  for  30  s.  Scots;  lefftr 
pieces  of  20  s.  and  10  s.  having  likewife  been  ftruck, 
and  marks  of  filver,  worth  3:8.  4  d.  Engliih,  were  alfo 
coined  about  the  fame  time.  Thefe  coins  have  upon 
them  the  marks  xxx.  xx.  x.  to  denote  their  value. 

They  are  commonly  called  Cruickftone  dollars,  from 
the  palm-tree  upon  them,  ruiftaken  for  a  remarkable 
yew  at  Cruickfton  near  Glafgow,  where  Henry  Darn- 
ley  refided.  It  is  deferibed,  however;  is  the  aft  as  a 
palm,,  with  a  “  Ihell-padoc”  (a  tortoife)  crawling  up; 

This  alludes  to  Darnley’s  marriage  with  the  queen,  as 
the  motto  from  Propertius  Dat  Gloria  Vires  alfo 
implies.  The  motto-  Nemo  me  Impune  Laces  set 
firft  appears  on  the  Scottiih.  coins  in  1578,. and  the  in¬ 
vention  is  given  to- the  celebrated  Buchanan.  In  1582, 
the  crown  of  an  ounce  weight  went  for  40  s.  Scots# 
and  was  accordingly  marked  XL. ;  in  159-7  the  mark 
wals  L.  the  Scottiih  money  being  then  only  one-tenth 
of  the  Engliih  :  the  mark  was  LX  in  1 60 1 ,  the  value 
being  then  reduced  to  .one  twelfth,  at  which  it  has 
ever  fince  continued.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  half 
marks,  40  and  20  penny-pieces,  were  coined.  In  1675 
the  Scottiih  dollars  firft  appeared,. in  value  56  s.  Scots; 
with  halves  and  quarters  of  proportional  value.  In 
1686,.  James  VII.  coined  60,.  40,  2Q,  10,  and  5  s. 
pieces;  but  only  thofe  of  42  and  to  s  are  known, 
with  thefe  numbers  under  the  bull.  At  the  Union  of 
the  kingdoms,  ail  the  Scottiih  coins  were  called  in, 
and  recoined  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  mark  e  under 
the  bull  to  diftinguilh  it ;  fince  which„there  has  been 
no  coinage  in.  Scotland.  The  Scottiih  filver  coins  are 
in  .general  equal,  if  not  fuperior, .  in  the  workmanlhip 
to  the  Engliih. 

Gold'  was  firft  iflned  by  Robert  II.  about  30  years- 
after  Edward  III.  of  England  had  coined  the  fame 
metal  in  that  country.  Tlie  pieces  were  at  firft  called 
St  Andrew’s,  from  the.  figure  of  that  tutelar  Saint 

upon. 
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Modem  upon  the  erdfs,  and  who  appears  on  the  obverfe  with 
<  Co  ns‘  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  lion  in  a 
fhield.  The  Ron  was  another  name  for  the  largeft  gold 
coin  in  Scotland,  from  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  upon 
it.  The  next  was  the  unicorn,  under  James  III. ; 
which  were  followed  by  the  bonnet-pieces  of  James  V. 
Thefe  laft  are  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  being  almoft 
equal  to  the  ancient  coins  in  this  rcfpedl.  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  French,  the  monarch  we  i'peak  of  dimi- 
nifbed  the  lize  of  the  coin  without  leflening  its  weight; 
an  improvement  not  adopted  by  the  Engiifh  for  a 
whole  century.  The  laft  gold  coined  in  Scotland  was 
the  piftole  and  half  piftole,  of  twelve  and  fix  pounds 
Scots-  Thefe  coins  have  the  fun  under  the  head.  The 
gold  coins  of  Scotland  fell  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  tire  River. 

The  copper  coinage  of ‘Scotland  is  of  more  early 
date  than  that,  of  England.  It  was  preceded  by  mo¬ 
ney  of  billon,  or  copper  wafhed  with  filver,  called  black 
money.  James  III.  ftrft  coined  black  farthings  in 
14 66  ;  and  this  is  recorded  by  hiftorians  as  one  of  his 
greateft  faults.  This  kind  ©f  coinage,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.  In  h.13  time 
the  true  copper  coinage  began  ;  but  as  the  value-  of 
Scottifh  money  was  now  declined  almoft  to  the  ut- 
moft,  the  pieces  fuddenly  affirmed  a  form  almoft  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  French  coins.  The  lodle,  fo 
called  from  Bothwellthe mintmafter,  being  equal  in 
fize  to  the  Hard,  and  worth  two  pennies  Scottifh,  was 
ftruck.  The  billon  coin,  formerly  called  las-piece, 
and  worth  fix  pennies  Scots,  was  now  coined  in  cop¬ 
per,  and  termed  the  banu-bee.  Thus  it  corrcfponded 
with  the  French  half  fol  and  Engiifh  halfpenny,  ;the 
Scots  penny  being  now  equivalent  to  the  French  de¬ 
nier.  Some  pieces  named  Atkinfons  were  coined  by 
James  VI.  .in  1582,  when  the  Scottifh  money  was  to 
the  Engiifh  as  l  to  8  ;  but  on  its  being  Hill  farther 
reduced,  they  went  for  8  pennies,  a  third  more  than 
the  value  of  the  baw-bee.  Befides  thefe  there  were 
the  hardie  and  plack,  the  former  being  worth  three 
and  the  latter  four  pennies  Scots.  This  coinage  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  but 
Scottifh  coins  of  the  former  are,  perhaps,  the  fcarceft 
of  any. 

24.  Ireland.  The  fir!t  coins  introduced  into  this  king¬ 
dom  feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  the  Danes,  and  which 
have  only  a  number  of  ftrokes  around  them  inftead  of 
letters.  In  the  tenth  century,  however,  this  coinage 
had  been  confiderably  improved  ;  and  in  930  and  994 
there  are  pennies  ftruck  in  Dublin,  with  the  inferip- 
tion  on  Dvfli  or  Dyfli,  Dujlin  or  Dyflin  being  the 
Danifh  name  of  that  city.  There  are  likewife  coins 
of  the  Irifh  princes  themfelves,  and  of  the  Engiifh 
monarchs,  ftruck  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  it  i;  afferted  by  fome,  that  Irelan*  even  in 
thefe  days  had  been  conquered  by  England  ;  of  which, 
indeed,  thefe  coins  feem  to  be  a  proof.  None  of  the 
Irifh  coins  of  Henry  II.  are  to  be  met  with,  but  we 
have  fome  of  the  coins  of  John  ;  and  from  his  time 
to  that  of  Henry  V .  the  Irifh  coins  are  known  bv  a 
triangle  inclo  hug  J.he  king’s  head,  which,  appears  a  To 
upon  the  coins  of  other  nations  at  this  period-  The 
harp  does  not  appear  upon  the  Irifh  coins  till  the  time 
IIenry  VIII.  Till  the  time  of  this  monarch,  the 
Engiifh  and  Iriih  coins  are  the  fame;  but  the  fame  de- 
NJ  20!. 
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bafement  of  the  coin  which  at  that  time  took  place  in  Modem  | 
England  extended  alfo  to  Ireland  ;  but  in  1601  copper  <-'°‘n8'  J 
halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  alfo  for  this  king-  *  . 

dom.  Thefe  circulated  in  Ireland  when  James  VI. 
iffued  his  farthing-tokens  of  copper,  the  latter  being 
of  two  fizes,  that  if  they  failed  in  England  they  might 
be  fent  to  Ireland  as  pennies  and  halfpence.  In  1635 
a  mint  was  eftablifhed  in  Dublin  by  Charles  I.  but  it 
was  flopped  by  the  Irifh  maflacre,  and  the  many  dif- 
turbances  which  followed  ;  fince  which  time  the  fcheme 
has  not  been  refumed.  After  the  maflacre,  St  Pa¬ 
trick’s  halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  by  the  Pa- 
pifts,  bearing  the  legends  Flore  at  Rex,  and  on  the 
reverfe  Ecce  Grex  ;  on  the  farthing  Quiescat 
Plebs.  Copper-tokens  were  ftruck  by  towns  and 
tradefmen,  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1680,  half¬ 
pence  and  farthings  were  iffued  by  authority,  with  the 
harp  and  date.  10*1689,  James  II.  having  invaded 
Ireland,  inftituted  a  mint,  and  coined  fhillings  and 
half-crowns  of  all  the  refufe  metal  he  could  find,  par¬ 
ticularly  fome  brafs  guns  were  employed,  whence  the 
coinage  is  commonly  called  gun-money.  Even  this 
metal,  however,  foon  became  fo  fcarce,  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  its  fize  is  quite  apparent  from  June  1689  to 
July  1690;  and  as  the  month  of  their  mintage  is 
marked  upon  them,  this  decreafe  is  eafily  perceived. 

In  March  1690,  pennies  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  were 
iffued ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June  the  fame  year,  crowns 
of  white  metal  were  coined ;  but  thefe  are  now  very 
fcarce.  In  1722,  the  patent  for  coining  halfpence  and 
farthings  was  given  to  William  Wood,  which  excited 
fuch  difeontent  in  Ireland.  From  the  fmall  fize  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  patent  to  thefe  pieces,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  patentee  would  have  gained  60,000 1.  but  as  he 
caufed  them  to  be  ftruck  of  a  fize  Hill  fmaller,  his 
gains  were  eftimated  at  1 00, coo  1.  The  coins,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  and  very  fine 
copper,  bearing  the  belt  portrait  of  king  George  I* 
to  be  found  any  where.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  the  mint,  declared  that  they  were 
fuperiorto  the  Englilh  coins  in  every  thing  except  the 
fize.  In  1737  the  Irifh  halfpence  and  farthings,  with 
the  harp  on  the  reverfe,  were  coined,  and  continue  to 
the  p  re  fent  time.  In  1760,  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity 
of  copper  coin,  that  fome  private  perfons  applied  for 
leave  to  coin  halfpence,  which  appeared  with  a  very 
bad  portrait  of  George  II.  and  the  words  Voce  Po» 
puli  around  it.  No  gold  or  filver  has  been  coined  in 
Ireland  fince  the  maflacre  of  1641. 

Table  V.  Modern  Medals ,  properly  fo  called. 

1.  Scottifh  medals.  Thefe  take  the  lead  in  the  prer 
fent  article,  the  firft  modern  medals  of  gold  being 
thofe  of  David  II.  ftruck  between  the  years  1330  and 
1370.  Only  two  of  them  now  exift  ;  one  in  the  col- 
kttion  of  Mr  Barker  of  Birmingham,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  Dr  Hunter.  In  1478,  there  is  a  meda.  of 
James  III.  fent  to  the  flirine  of  St  Amboife  in  France. 

It  is  deferfbed  as  of  two  inches  and  a  third  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  the  weight  near  two  ounces  ;  having  on  the  ob¬ 
verfe  a  beardlefi  king,  with  long  hair,  fitting  on  a 
throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  naked  fword  in  the 
other  a  fhield,  with  the  Scottifh  arms.  On  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  canopy  above  the  throne  is  an  infcripnon 
in  Gothic  letters,  in  mi  deffen,  being  corrupt 
French 
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Modern  French  (or  In  my  defence  j  a  common  motto  in  the 

Medal?.  Scottifh  arms.  Above  the  canopy  k  Villa  Ber- 
'  '""v  v/ici :  the  reverfe  bears  St  Andrew  and  his  crofs, 
SALVUM  FAC  POPULUM  TUUM  DOMINE.  There  13 

alfo  a  medal  of  James  IV.  in  the  collar  of  St  Michael, 
having  on  the  reverfe  a  Doric  pillar  furtnouuted  by  a 
young  Janus,  Handing  on  a  hill,  beyond  which  ii  the 
fea,  and  land  on  either  tide.  This,  however,  is  by 
fome  fufpeftcd  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  moft  remarkable  Scottifh  medals  are  thofe  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary.  The  firft  is  properly  French, 
having  been  Iflued  at  her  coronation  as  queen  of 
France,  along  with  her  hulhand  king  Francis  II. 
On  the  obverfe  of  this  piece  there  are  portraits  of 
Francis  and  Mary,  face  to  face,  with  three  legends 
around  them,  the  outermoft  containing  their  titles  5 
the  middle  one  the  following  fentence :  hoka  nona 

DOM  1 N  US  J.  H.  S.  EXP1RAY1T  H  EL  LI  CLAM  AN  S  $  the 

innermoft  the  name  of  the  city  (Paris).  On  the 
reverfe  are  the  arms  of  France  and  Scotland.  Fine 
tefloons  were  alfo  coined  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  are 
now  fo  rare  that  Dr  Hunter  gave  ten  guineas  for  one  he 
has  in  his  collection.  The  fame  portraits  appear  on 
the  fine  crown  of  Mary  and  Henry,  in  1565,  which 
is  fo  rare  as  to  be  efteemed  a  medal  of  the  higheft  va¬ 
lue  }  and  Mr  Pinkerton  imagines,  that  if  brought  to 
a  fale  it  would  bring  40  or  50  guineas. 

Another  remarkable  medal  of  Mary  reprefent  her 
full  faced,  and  weeping,  with  the  infcription,  O  God 
GRANT  PATIENCE  IN  THAT  1  SUFFER  VRANG.  The 

reverfe  has  in  the  centre,  Quho  can  compare  with 

ME  IN  GRIEF,  I  DIE  AND  DAR  NOCHT  SEEK  RE¬ 
LIEF  ;  with  this  legend  around,  Hourt  not  the 
(figure  of  a  heart)  qjjhais  joy  thou  art.  There 
kre  alfo  many  counters  of  this  unfortunate  princefs, 
being  thin  filver-pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  (hilling.  “  They 
all  appear  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  to  have  been  done  in 
France  by  Mary’s  diredion,  who  wa  fond  of  de¬ 
vices.  Her  cruel  captivity  could  not  debar  her  from 
intercourfe  with  her  friends  in  France,  who  mull  with 
pleafure  have  executed  her  orders,  as  affording  her  a 
little  confolation.” 

The  coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  (truck  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  his  inauguration,  June  18.  i66j,  is  remark¬ 
able  as  being  the  only  one  ever  coined  of  Scottifh  gold, 
and  the  firft  in  Britain  (truck  with  a  legend  on  the 
edge.  With  refped  to  the  workman  (hip,  it  is  inferior 
to  Simon’s.  Of  thefe  medals  only  three  are  known  to 
exift,  of  which  one  is  in  the  Mufeum.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  (liver  ;  in  which  cafe  it  fometimes  wants 
the  legend  on  the  edge. 

z.  Italian  medals.  Thefe  appear  in  the  1 5th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  from  that  time  fuccefiively  in  moft  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Vittore  Pifano,  a  painter  of  Verona, 
is  celebrated  as  the  reftorer  of  the  art,  but  it  remains 
to  be  accounted  for  how  the  medals  of  king  David  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  came  to  exift  fo  long  before.  Mr 
Pinkerton  confiders  this  artift  rather  as  an  inventor 
than  a  reftorer,  his  medals  having  no  refemblance  to 
the  ancient  coins,  as  being  large,  and  all  caft.  They 
were  did  modelled  in  wax,  then  a  mould  taken  from 
the  model  in  fine  fend,  and  other  ingredients.  After 
a  good  caft  was  procured,  it  was  touched  up,  and 
made  a  model  for  the  reft.  Thefe  medals  of  Pifano 
are  almoft  always  inferibed  Opus  Pifani  Piaoris.  The 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I . 
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portraits  of  a  great  number  of  illullrious  men  were  Modern 
done  by  him  in  this  manner  ;  .and  in  the  Britilh  Mu-  Meda  *•  f 
fenm  is  a  large  brafs  medal  of  Pifauo  by  himfelf.— •  '  - 

Other  artifts  were  Boldu,  Marefcotto,  Matthias  de 
Paftus,  Sperandes,  Mifeldone,  &c.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century,  however,  the  medals  began  to  aftume 
a  more  elegant  appearance  ;  and  the  Papal  ones  are 
not  only  the  moft  elegant  but  the  moft  ancient  feries 
of  all  the  modern  medals.  The  improvement  began 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  V I.  fo  famous  for  his  own 
crimes,  and  thofe  of  his  nephew  Csefar  Borgia.  His 
fucceflbrs,  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  Hadrian  VI.  and  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  had  many  of  their  medals  defigned  by  Ra¬ 
phael,  Julio  Romano,  and  other  eminent  painters, 
and  the  engraving  executed  by  artifts  of  equal  merit. 

Among  thefe  were  the  celebrated  Cellini,  and  the  noted 
Paduan  forgers  of  Roman  coins,  Cavino  and  Bafiiano. 

In  1644  Cormanui,  a  medallic  artift,  was  imprifoned 
on  account  of  a  piece  which  reprefented  the  Pope  upr 
on  one  fide,  and  Olympia  Maidalchina,  the  relation  of 
his  holinefs,  on' the  other-  The  unfortunate  Cor- 
manni  poifoned  himfelf.  About  this  time  the  family 
of  the  Hamerani,  originally  from  Germany,  began  to 
engrave  the  papal  medals  ;  whiefi  they  did  with  fur- 
priling  merit  for  feveral  geneiations.  Each  of  the 
daughters  did  a  fine  medal,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Venuti. 

Befides  the  papal  medals,  there  are  many  iflued  by 
the  various  dates  of  Italy.  There  are  medals  of 
Frederic  II.  of  Sicily  in  1301,  of  feveral  Venetian  ge¬ 
nerals  in  1509,  of  Alfonfo  duke  of  Ferrara  in  1511, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Daria  in  523. 

3  French  medals.  Till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  medals  of  this  country  are  neither  fine  nor  nume¬ 
rous  ;  but  this  monarch  exceeds  all  modern  princes  in 
this  way.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  well  defigned  and 
executed,  though  objectionable  on  account  of  their 
falfehood. 

4.  Danilh  medals.  Thefe  appear  of  Chriftian  II. 
in  1  j  16,  of  Frederic'  and  Sophia  in  1542,  of  Frede¬ 
ric  I.  and  Chriftian  III.  in  bonnets  worn  in  the  16th 
century.  The  elephant  of  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg  is 
frequent  upon  Danilh  medals. 

5.  Swedifh  medals  ''hefe  begin  with  Guftavus 
Vafa  ;  and  feveral  of  Chriftina  are  likewife  to  be  met 
with.  There  are  alfo  fome  curious  ones  of  Charles  XII. 

6.  Dutch  medals  Thefe  begin  in  1 566 ;  and  many 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  maps  and  plans,  which  mud 
be  very  interefting  to  pofterity.  “  Had  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  given  us  maps  and  plans, 
what  a  fine  fyftem  of  ancient  geography  and  topo¬ 
graphy  a  cabinet  of  medals  muft  have  been!'’ 

7.  Medals  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  The 
Spanilh  medals  began  with  Gonfelo  in  jjj,  many 
of  which  are  curious  and  interefting.  Under  Cha  V. 
there  are  many  curious'Spani(h  medals;  but  thofe  of 
Germany  begin  with  Frederic  in  1433.  'hey  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous ;  as  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  from  the 
greatnefs  of  the  empire,  and  the  various  Hates  which 
compofe  it.  There  is  a  famous  me^al  of  Sebaftian 
king  of  Portugal,  famous  for  his  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa  in  1578;  with  his  bull,  full  face,  and 
three  quarters  in  length.  On  the  reverfe  is  a  (hell-filh 
in  the  fea,  with  the  moon  and  feven  ftars,  bearing  the 
infcription  Serena  Calsa  pavent.  There  is  alfo  a 

F  curious 
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Jefn  curious  lozertgc-fhaped  coin  of  the  fame  with  the  arms  medals  of  private  perform  in  England;  fo  that  it  may  Abbrevia- 
dais.  0p  Portugal,  and  the  king’s  name  and  title  :  On  the  juftly  be  faid,  that  this  country  for  medals  exceeds  ai-  t;°ns> 
v  'J  reverfe  is  a  crofs  with  the  infciiption  In  hoc  signo  moil  every  other  in  Europe.  *  J 

vinces,  1578.  To  this  account  of  modern  coins  and  medals  we 

8.  Satyric  medals  Thefe  began  almoft  as  foon  as  fliall  add  that  of  another  fet  called  Jtege  pieces ,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coining  medals  was  revived,  which  were  iffued  during  the  time  of  a  fiege  in  cafes 
They  feem  to  have  been  almoft  unknown  to  the  an-  of  urgent  neceflity.  Thefe  were  formed  of  any  kind 
cients.  One  indeed  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  is  fup-  of  metal;  fometimes  of  no  metal;  and  Patin  mentions 
pofcd  to  have  been  fatyric.  It  hai  on  the  front  the  a  remarkable  one  ftruck  at  Leyden  in  1  £74,  when  the 
emperor’s  buft,  with  the  infcription  Gallienje  adg.  place  was  befieged  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  of  thick 
the  reverfe  is  Peace  in  a  car.  Pax  Ubique;  but  this  paper  or  pafteboard,  having  a  lion  rampant,  with  this 
has  been  proved  to  be  only  a  blundered  coin.  Some  infcription,  pvgno  pro  patria,  1474;  and  on  the 
other  ancient  medals,  however,  are  not  liable  to  this  reverfe,  Lvodvnvm  Batavorvm.  There  are  various 
obje&ion.  The  firft  modern  fatyric  medal  publhhed  fiege-pieces  of  Charles  I.  both  in  gold  and  filver,  fome 
was  that  of  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  in  1 501  againft  of  the  latter  being  of  the  value  of  zo  (hillings 
hr  antagonift  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain.  It  has  on  The  nummi  bracleal't  area  fpecies  of  modern  coins 
one  fide  the  head  of  Ferdinand,  with  the  infcription  fomewhat  between  counters  and  money;  and  have  their 
Ferdinandus  r.  ar.  vetus  vulpes  orbis  ;  on  name  from  the  word  bractea,  a  fpangle  or  thin 
the  reverfe  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  fheep,  Jvgvm  mavm  bit  of  metal.  They  are  commonly  little  thin  plates  of 
svave  est  et  on  vs  mevm  leve.  Many  others  have  filver,  ftamped  as  would  feem  with  wooden  dies  upon 
been  ftruck,  of  which  the  wit  would  now  perhaps  be  one  fide  only,  with  the  rude  impreflion  of  various  fi- 
difficult  to  be  found  out :  but  of  all  nation-  the  Dutch  .gures  and  infcriptions.  Moft  of  them  are  ecclefiaftic, 
have  moft  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this  way  }  and  and  were  ftruck  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
paid  very  dear  for  their  condu&,  as  they  brought  upon  Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  few  in  Poland.  They  con- 
themfelves  by  one  or  two  fatyric  medals  the  whole  tinued  to  be  in  ufe  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  1 5th 
power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  century;  and  fome  are  ftill  ufedin  Switzerland  at  this 

q  Englifh  medals.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  in  the  duke  day. 
ef  Devonihire’s  colle&ion.  It  is  of  a  large  fize,  and  .  ...  .  .  ...  .  r  ,  ,, 

done  on  the  plan  of  the  early  Italian  medal*.  It  has  vf'i  mth'  L'g'nd,  oj 

on  the  reverfe  the  arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  inferip-  Medals  ;  from  Mr  Pinkerton, 

tion  tempore  obsidionis  turcorum,  mcccclxxx.  Greek  Coins.  * 

On  the  other  fide  is  a  portrait  with  10.  kendal  rhodi 
tvrcvpellerivs  It  wa  found  laft  century  in  Knaref- 
borough  foreft ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  has  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  done  in  Italy.  The  next  is  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1545,  and  is  of  gold,  larger  than  the 
crown-piece,  with  the  king’s  head  upon  the  obverfe, 

and  three  legends  within  each  other,  including  his  .  ^ _ 

titles,  &c.  The  reverfe  contains  two  infcriptions,  de-  abt.  Abydus  oif  Hdlefpont, 
daring  him  to  be  flie  head  of  the  church  ;  the  one  in  A0.  a©e.  Athens 
Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek.  It  was  imitated  exactly  A ,  r'02  rfo.^A Vofpnt; 
by  Edward  VI.  whofe  coronation- medal  is  the  firft  we  "  -  "  ~ 

have.  There  are  two  medals  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
whofe  execution  is  tolerably  good  ;  but  thofe  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  are  very  poor.  There  are  good  medals  of 
James  I.  and  his  queen  ;  with  a  fine  one  of  Charles  I. 
and  Henrietta,  though  the  workmanftiip  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  antique.  There  are  many  good  mCftals 
of  Charles,  with  various  devices  upon  their  reverfe®. 

Under  the  commonwealth  the  celebrated  Simon  pro¬ 
duced  medals  which  are  defervedly  reckoned  the  moft 
admirable  pieces  of  modern  workmanftiip.  There  are 

many  good  medals  of  Charles  II  James  II.  and  Wil-  _  ^  _ _ ^ 

liam  III.  Some  are  alfo  found  of  James  after  his  ab-  AX.  Axus  Crete 
dication.  Some  fine  gold,  filver,  and  copper  medals,  AON.  Aonita: 
were  iffued  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne ;  the  two  laft  aqte.  A.yenio,  JPell. 
affording  a  feries  of  all  the  great  aftions  of  the  duke  ^nA^Auamea. 
of  Marlborough.  About  the  year  1740,  a  feries  of  Ano.  Apollonia 
medals  was  engraved  in  London  by  Daffier,  a  native  of  axita.  Aptara 
Geneva,  containing  all  the  kings  of  England ;  being  ap.  Aradus,  Harma 
36  in  number.  They  are  done  upon  fine  copper,  and  AprE‘Ar^asnnt>S 
executed  with  great  tafte.  There  are  befides  many  APK’  Arfcinda 


A.  Athens,  Argos,  Aldus,  A- 
fylum ;  pi  imi  or  firft ;  as 
Epferiav  A.  A<naf;  “  Ephe- 
fians,  firft  people  of  Afia” 

A .  Abbaffus,  Abdera,  Abydus 
on  Hellefpont 
AB.  Abydus  in  Egypt 
>n  Hell 


AIA.  Aelius,  Aelia  Capitolina 
AIN.  Aenos 

AK.-AKPATAN.  Agrigentum 
AKI.  Acilium 
AKT.  Adiium 
AAE.  Alexandria 
A  M.  Amyntas 
AMBP.  Ambracia 
AMOi.  Amphilochia 
AN©.  A»6u^«to»,  Proconful 
ANTI2.  Antiffa 
ANA.  Ariadtoria 
ANTI.  Antium 
AN.  Ancyra 

ANT,  Antoninus,  Antioch 


APIM  Ariminum 
AP2I.  Arfinoe 
APT.  Aryca. 

APX.  Apxiigtvc  or  Ap^«»,  high 
prieft  or  niagiftrate 
A2IAPX.  Afiarchs,  prefidents 
of  the  games  of  Ausi  (b) 

AX.  Afj’lum 

A.  X.  riporoi  Xvpiac,  Firft  of 
Syria 

AX K.  Afcalon 

AT.  Atabyrium 

aTAP.  Atarnas 

ATT.  Auguftus 

ATPHA.  Aurelius 

AT.  ATT.  Avrixparop,  Emp*» 

ATTON.  A vTovo/soi,  enjoyiiig 
their  own  laws 
Ad>i.  -iphyta 
A  <t>P.  Africa!: us 
AX.  Achaii 

B 

B.  Bouxtjf ,  Council:  Berytns: 

,  Bithynia 

BAT  HA  AO.  Bagadaouia 
BAA.  Valerius 
BH.  Berytus 
biton.  Bitontum 
EOI.  Boeoria 
BPTN.  Brundufium 
JT.  Byzantium 

r 

r.  rp.  rPAM.  Grammaticus,  or 
keeper  of  the  records 
r.  Gaius,  or  Caius 
r A.  Gallus,  Galerius,  Gallienus 
r.  rvapi/Mv,  IHuftrious 

TEA. 


(b)  There  were  alfo  Syriarchx,  Lyciarchte,  Galatarehse,  Bithyniarchae,  Cappadociaxchse,  &c.  Morel.  Spec. 
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Abbrevia  TEA,  Gelas 
tions.  TEP.  Germanium 
TN.  Gneius 
roPTT-  Gortyna 
rPA.  Gravifca 

A 

A.  Decimals  Dymse 
AAK.  Dacicus 
A  AM.  Damafcus 
AAP.  Dardanum 
AH  A nij.es-,  the  people 
AHMAPX.  ESOTT.  with  Tli- 
hunitiaii  power 
AE.  Dccelia 
AEK  Decius 
AEP.  Derbe  in  Lycaonia 

AH.  Delos 

A I.  Diofpolis 
APE.  Drepanum 
ATP.  Dyrrachiuni 

E 

E  Eryce 
E.  EPET.  Erefus 
FAET,  Eleufis 
EAETO.  E\,v8tpoi,  Free 
Em.  Epidaurus 
EPI  F.riza  in  Caria 
EPX.  flrchia 
EPT.  Erythra 
ET.  ETO.  Erouc,  Year 
ET.  Etennain  Pamphylia 
EX.  E-xovvix,  Power 
ET.  ETBO.  Euboea 
ETT.  Evening,  Pious 
ETT.  Euru^nf,  Happy 
E<t».  E<J>E.  Epliefus 
Z 

ZA.  Zaeynthus 

ZANKA.  Zaucle,  MeiTana  an¬ 
ciently  fo  called 
H 

it.  Elium 

HT.  Hyt/soto;,  Prelident 
HPAK.  Heradea 
a 

eA.  ThaGis 
WE.  Thefpix 
WET.  Thcffalonica 
BE.  ©HE.  Thebae 

I.  IEP.  itpots,  Sacred 
I EPAPT.  Hverapytha 
IKAP.  Hiccara 
1AI.  Ilium 

IOT.  Julis  a  city,  or  Julius 
IOTA.  Julia 
IIIA.  Hippana 
IP.  Irene  Inf.  Pellerin. 

IX.  lfus,  Iftisea 

K 

K.  Cains;  K ovurof,  Qointua 
K.  KAIS.  Caefar 
K.  K.  Kniton  Kixixixr,  Commu¬ 
nity  of  Cilicia 
K.AIA.  Cxlius 
E  aa.  Chalcedon  . 

KAAAI.  Callp  li* 

KAMA.  Camara 
KAN.  Canata 
KAn.  Capua 
KAnn.  Cappadocia 
■KAP.  Carrl.ae 
KAPT.  Carthago  * 

TAT.  Caulonia 

KE.  Ceos 

KE<J>.  Cephalxdis 
KI.  Claims,  Cibteum 
KIA.  Cilhiani 
KA.  Cncorx,  Claudius 
KAA.  Clazomene 
KNI.  Cmdus 
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KO.  Corinth 

KOIN.  Koivov,  Community 
KOA.  KoMnxs,  Colony,  Colo* 
phon 

KOM.  Commodus 
KOP.  Corcyra 

KP.  Cragus  in  Lycia 
KPA.  Cranos 
KPH.  Crete 

Kth.  Gtemenas,  Pell. 

KT.  Cuma,  Cydoniuni,  Cyoa 
KT©.  Cythntts 
KTH.  Cyprus 
KTP.  Cyrene 

A.  or  L.  Aux«C«vrof,  Year 
A.  JLucius 
AA.  Lacedaemon 
A  AM.  Lamea;  Lampfacus 
AAP.  Larifla 
A  API.  Larinum 
AE.  AET.  Leucas 
AEON.  Leontium 
AHM.  Lemnos 
Am.  Lipara 
AITI.  Liviopolis 
AO.  AX1K.  Locri 
Aor.  Longone 
ATT.  ATK.  Lydus 

M.  Marcus,  Malea,  Megalopo¬ 
lis,  Mazaka 

'  MA.  Maronea,  Maflilia,  Mace¬ 
donia 

MAT.  Maguefia 
MAKPO.  Macrocephali 
MAM.  Mamertini 
MAST.  Maflilia 
MAZ.  Mazara 

WE.  Menelais,  on  Syrian  regal 

MENEK.  Menecrates 
ME.  MET.  Megara,  Megalopo¬ 
lis  Melite 

MEr.  MiyaKos,  Great 
MET.  Meflana 
META.  Metapontum 
M.  MHTPO.  Metropolis 
MI.  Miletus 

M  K .  Mazaka  of  Cappadocia,  on 
coins  of  Mithridatcs  VI. 
MOP.  Morgantia 
MT.  Mycente 
MTP.  Mjrlea 
MTTI.  Mytilene 


N  AT  A  PX.Na  uap^tSot,  enjoying 
a  fea-port 
NE.  Nemea 
N.  NEnK.  Neocori 
NEOn.  Neopolis. 

NEP.  Nerva 

N  IK.  Nicaeum,  Nicomedia 
NTE.  Nylasi,  on  coins  of  Scy- 
thopolis,  Pell. 

o 

Ol.  Oethasi 
ON.  Ovt8{,  being. 
onEA.  Opelius 
on.  Opus 

OPT.  Orycus 
OPX.  Orchomenus 
OTII.  or  Til.  Ou7raT0{  or  Tira- 
rcf,  Conful 
OTEP.  Verus 
OTH.  Verus 
OTETII.  Vefpafianus 
OTITEA.  Vitellius 
0<1>PT-  Ophryniupa 


A  L  S. 

n 

n.  Xlscpa,  TLpoc,  upon 
n.  nonA.  Publius 
n.  nA.  Paphos  or  Paros 
IIAIT.  Paeltum 
IIAn.  Patmrmus 
nAp.  Paropinunt 
TlApi.  Paros 
nAp©,  Parthicus 
HE.  Perinthus 
II  EA.  Pella 
nKP,  Pergus 
IIEPT.  Pertinax. 

IT  EX  K.  Pefcennius 
n.  n».  Pelulium 
niN.  Pinamyt* 

IIAA.  Plate* 
no.  Pontus 
noAT.  Polyrrhenum 
nos.  Pofidonia 
nPAT.  Praflus 
n.  nPT.  npuravof,  Praefetfk 
TIP.  nPET.  KpurCtos,  Legate 
nPO.  Procounefus 
UPOAI.  n pofiKos,  Curator 
n.  npn.T.  nporof,  Firft 
nT.  Ptolemais 
HT.  Pylos 

P 

PO.  Rhodes 

T 

T.  TA.  Salamis,  Samos,  Syria 
TA.  Sa mofate 
TAAAn.  Salapia 
TAP.  >ardi» 

TE.  Seriphus,  Segefte 
TEB.  TfCarrof,  Auguftus 
T  EA.  Selinus,  Scleucia 
SEIIT.  Septimius 
TI.  Siphnos. 

TIA.  Side 
S I  NIX.  Sinope 
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XMT,  Smyrna  Abbrevia/- 

5TP.  TTPA.  tT£«rtiyiS(,  Pr*-  tions. 

5  TB,  Sybaris 
St.  ttpa.  Syraeufe 
TTP.  Syria 
Sft.  Sol*. 

T 

T.  Titus 

TABAA.  Tabala 

TA.  tana.  Tanagra 

tap.  Tarentum,  Tarfut 

TATP.  Tauromenum 

TE.  Tementis 

TEP.  Terina 

TH.  Tenus 

Ti.  TIB.  Tiberiua 

TPA.  Trallis 

Tpi.  Tripoli's 

TPO.  Troizene 

TTAN.  Tyana 

TT.  Tyndaris. 

TTP.  Tyre  (monogram) 

T 

TE.  TEA.  Velia 
rn.  rniT.  r*nos,  Conful 
<t> 

<t>.  Philip ;  Phceftus,  Philun* 

<t>A.  Phafelis 

<I>AP.  Pharfalus 

•SI.  Vibius,  Philippopolis 

•PINE.  Pluneium 

«t>A.  Flavius 

4>OK.  Phocxum 

<t>OTA.  Pul  via 

KT.  Phycus  in  Cyrene. 

X 

X.  Chios 
XAA.  Chalcis 
XEP.  Cherfonefus 

XI.  Chytri  in  Crete. 


8. 


©.  9.  q.  or  q  90.  q. 

Examples.  I  is  10:  add  A  or  I,  and  I A  makes  it:  foIB,  12;. 
IT,  13,  &c.  K  isao,  KA,ai,&c.  PlA  makes  111.  The  Eng* 
jifh  word  air  marks  the  grand  initial  numerals.  On  coins  the 
numeral-  are  often  placed  in  retrograde  older;,  which  makes  no 
difference  ill  the  vaiue,  as  every  letter  is  appropriated  to  its  num¬ 
ber.  Thus  TAT  or  TAT  imply  the  fame,  333.  hut  this  advan¬ 
tage  being  unknown  to  ;he  Roman  numerals  and  Arabic  ciphers, 
is  apt  to  puzzle  the  beginner. 


Roman  Coins. 


A.  aulus:  in  the  exergue 
it  implies  the  firu  mint, 
as  a  n  t.  a.  coined  at  An¬ 
tioch  in  the  firft  mint. 

A.  A.  a.  f.  F.Auro,  *rgen- 
to,  Are,  Flando,  F’cri- 
undo. 

A.  or  an.  Annus. 

a.  a.  Apollo  Augufti. 

a.  f.  a.  n.  Auli  filius,  Auli 
nepos. 

abn.  Abnepos. 


act.  A&iacus,  or  A&ium. 
AD  FR.V.  emv.  Ad  fruges 
emundas. 

adi a b.  Adiabenicus. 
adop.  Adoptatus. 

ADQ;_  Adquiiita. 
adv  Adventus. 

A  E  D.  Aides. . 

aed  p.  Adilitia  poteftate. 
aed.  s.  Ades  facrae. 
aed.  cvr.  Adilis  Curulis. 
aed.  pl.  Adilis  Plebis. 

A  EL.  Alius. 
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Abbrevia-  aem.  or  AIMIL.  iFmilius. 

tl<,ns'  aet.  ‘Kternitas. 

''  " v  afr.  Africa,  or  Africanus. 
A  lb  in.  Albinus. 
ALiM.iTAL.Alimenta  Ita¬ 
lic. 

Ann.  avg.  Annona  Au- 
gufti. 

A.  n.  f.  f.  Annum  Novum 
Fauftum  Felicem. 
anic.  Anicius. 

ANN.  DCCCL^llII.  NAT. 
VRB.  P.  C1R.  CON.  An¬ 
no  864ftatali  Urbis  Po- 
puloCircenfesconiiituti. 
ant.  avg.  Antonius  Au¬ 
gur. 

ant.  Antonius,,  or  Anto¬ 
ninus. 

ap.  Appius. 

a.  p.  f.  Argento  Publico 
Feriundo. 

A  pop.  frvg.  Ac.  A  Po- 
pulo  Fruges  Acceptae. 
jtQj,  or  AQL.  Aquiliu». 
aqva  mar.  Aqua  Martia. 
arab.  adQ;_  Arabia  Ad- 
quifita. 
arr.  Arrius. 

avg.  Augur,  Auguflus, 
Augufta. 

avg.  d.  f.  Auguilus  Divi 
Filius. 

AVGG.  Two,,  Augufti. 
avggg.  Three  Augufti. 
avr.  or  avrel.  Aurelius. 
B 

e.  The  mark  of  the  fecond 
mint  in  any.  city. 
bon.  event.  BoHusEven- 


b. r.p.nat.  Bono  Reipub- 
licas  Nato. 

brit.  Britannieus. 
brvt.  Brutus. 

C 

c.  Caius,  Colonia. 

c.  a.  Caefarea  Augufta. 
c.  cae.  or  caes.  Cxfar. 
caess.  Cae  fares. 
carth.  Carthage. 

CEN.  Cenfor. 
eENs.p.Cenfor  Perpetuus. 
gest.  Cellius,  or  Ceftia- 
nus. 

cir.  con.  Circum  Condr- 
dit,  or  Circenfes  Con¬ 
cept. 

C1V1B.  ET  SIGN.  M1L1T.  A. 

parth.recvp.  Civibus 
et  Signis  Militaribus  a 
Part  hi  Recuperatis. 
cn  Cneius. 
eeEL.  Ccelius.. 
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CON.  ob.  Conftantinopoli 
Obfignata,  or  ConHan- 
tinopoli  Oificina  fecun- 
da,  or  Conflata  Obryzo. 
col.  Colonia. 
con.  svo.Confervatorifuo. 
concord.  Concordia. 
cl.  v.  Clypeur  Votivus. 
comm.  Commodus. 
clod.  Clodius. 
cl.  or  cl  a  vd.  Claudius, 
cos.  Conful. 
coss.  Confide s. 
corn.  Cornelius. 
cvr.  x.  f.  Curavit  Dena- 
rium  Faciendum. 

D 

d.  Decimus,  Divus,  De- 
fignatus. 
dac.  Dacicus. 
d.  f.  Dacia  felix. 

D.  m.  Diis  Manibus. 
DEs.orDF.siG.  Defignatus. 
dict.  Di&ator. 
dom  it.  Domitianus. 
d.  n.  Dominus  nofter. 
did.  Didius. 
d.  p.  Dii  Penates; 

Bv.  Divus. 

E 

eid.  mar.  Idus  Martiae. 
ex.  cons.  d.  Ex  Confenfu 
Decuriorum. 

ex.  s.  c.  Ex  Senatus  Con- 
fulto. 

Eq.  ordin.  Equeftris  Or- 
dinis. 

ex.  a.  pv.  Ex  Argenfo,  or 
Pnbjica. 

EXER. 

etr.  Etrufeus. 

F 

f.  Filius,  or  Filia,  or  Felix, 
or  Faciundum,  or  Fecit. 

fel.  Felix. 
felic.  Felicitas. 
fl.  Flavius. 
flam.  Flamen. 
fort.  red.  Fortunae  Re- 
duci. 

fovri.  Fourius  forFurki8, 
font;  Fonteius. 
frvgif.  Frugiferae  (Cere- 
ri). 

FVL.  Fulvius. 
fvlg.  Fulgerator. 

G 

g.  Gneius,  Genius,  Gau- 
dium. 

ga.  Gaditanus. 
g.  d.  Germanicus  Dacicus. 
gen.  Genius. 
germ.  Germanicus. 

GL.  E.  R.  Gloria  Exercitu3 
Romani. 


GL.  p.  R.  Gloria  Populi 
Romani. 

goth.  Gothicus. 
g.  p.  r.  Genio  Populi  Ro¬ 
mani. 

G.  t.  a.  Genius  Tutelaria 
JEgypti,  or  Africae. 

H 

hel.  Helvius. 
hel.  Heliopolis. 
her.  Herennius,  or  He- 
rennia. 
ho.  Honos. 
hs.  Seftertius. 

I 

i.  Imperator,  Jovi,  Julius. 
ian.  clv.  Janum  clulit  for 
claufit. 

imp.  Imperator. 
impp.  Imperatores. 
i.  s.  m.  r.  Juno  Sofpita, 
Mater  or  Magna  Re- 
gina. 

it.  Italia,  Iterum. 
iTE.  Iterum. 
ivl.  Julius  or  Julia. 

IVST.  Juftus. 
i-i.  s.  Seftertius. 

i.  o.  m.  sacr.  Jovi  Opti¬ 
mo,  Maximo,  Sacrum. 

ii.  vi  r.  Duumvir. 

m.  vir.  r.  p.  c.  Triumvir 
Reipublicae  Conftituen- 
dae. 

mi.  vir.  A.  p.  f.  Quatu- 
orvir,  or  Quatuorviri, 
Auro,  or  Argento,  or 
JEre, Publico  Feriundo. 
ivn.  Junior. 

L 

l.  Lucius. 
lat.  Lr^'nus. 

leg.  pro pr.  I  egatusPro- 
praetoris. 

leg.  i.  &c.  Legio  Prima, 
&c. 

lep.  Lepidus. 

LENT.  CVR.  *.  f.  Lentu- 
lus  Curavit  Denarium 
Faciundum. 

libero  p.  Libero  Patri. 
lib.  pvb.  LibertasPublica. 
Lie.  Licinhis. 

L.  s.  den.  Lucius  Sicinius 
Dentatus. 

lvc.  Lucifera. 

lvd.  cir.  Ludi  Circenfes. 
lvd.  Eq.  Ludi  Equeflres. 
lvd.  sae-c.  f.  Ludos  Sae- 

culares  Fecit. 

M 

n.  Marcus,  or  Marius. 
mar.  cl.  Marcellus  Clo¬ 
dius. 

m.  p.  Maroi  Filius. 


M.  otacil,  Marcia  Ota.  Abbr 
cilia.  t11 

mag.  or  magn.  Magnus.  u""'' 
mac.  Macellum. 
max.  Maximus. 
mar.  Martia  (aqua). 
mar.  vlt.  Marti  Ultori. 
mes.  Melfius. 
metal.  Metallum. 
min  at.  Minatius. 
miner.  Minerva. 

M.  m.  1.  v.  MunicipesMu- 
nicipii  Julii  Uticenfis. 

MON.  or  monet.  Moneta. 

N 

N.  Nepos  or  Nofter. 

N.  c,  Nobiliffimus  Caefar. 
nat.  vrb.  Natalis  Urbis. 
nep.  Nfcpos. 

nep.  red.  Neptuno  Re- 
duci. 

O 

o.  Optimo. 

ob.  c.  s.  Ob  Cives  Serva- 
tos.  * 

of.  Oificina. 
opel.  Opelius. 
orb.  terr.  Orbis  Terra- 
rum. 

P 

p.  or  pot.  Poteftate. 
pac.  orb.  ter.  Pacatori 

Orbis  Terrarum. 
p api.  Papius  orPapirius. 
parth.  Parthicus. 
perp.  Perpetuu  -.  ’ 
pert,  or  PERTiN.  Pertinax. 
pesc.  Pefcennius. 
p.  f.  Pius  Felix. 
plaet.  Pketonius. 
p.  l.  n.  Pecunia  Londiiii 
Notata. 

p.lon.  s.PecuaiaLondini 
’•■gr-ta, 

p.  m.  or  pont.  max.  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus. 
pomp.  Pompeius. 
p.  p.  Pater  Fatrias. 
pr.  Prastor. 

p.  r.  Populus  Romanus. 

PRAEF.  CLAS.  ET.  OR.  MA~ 

rit.  Praefeftus  Clalfis . 
et  Orae  Maritimae. 
princ.  iv Vent,  Princeps 
Juventutis. 
priv.  Privernum.. 
proc.  Proconful. 
pron.  Pronepos. 
prop.  Eropraetor. 
pro  Proquaeftor. 
prov.  deor.  Providentia 
Deprum. 

pvpien.  Pupienus. 

a. 

Quintus,  or  Quaeftor. 
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Tables. 

I  A'i Hre via-  c.  M.  P.  I.  QuintUS  C*- 

cilius  Metellus  Pius  Im- 
’*'  perator. 

<2;  desig.  Quaeftor  Defig- 
natus. 

O^p.  Quaeftor  Praetorius. 
pr..  Quaeftor  Provincia- 
lis. 

R 

r.  Roma,  Reftituit. 
recep.  Receptis,  or  Re- 
ceptus. 

rest.  Reftituit. 
rom.  et  avg.  Romae  et 
Augufto. 

r.  p.  Refpublica. 

S 

saec.  avr.  Saeculum  Au- 
reum. 

saec.fel.  Saeculi  Felicita3. 
sal.  Salus. 
sall.  Salluftia. 
sarm.  Sarmaticus. 

s.  c.  Senatus  Confulto. 
scip.  asia.  Scipio  Afiati- 

cus. 

Sec.  orb.  Securitas  Orbis 
sec.  perp.  Securitas  Per- 
petua. 

sec.  temp.  Securitas  Tern* 


sept.  Septimius. 
ser.  Servius. 
sev.  Severus. 
sex.  Sextus. 

sic.  v.  sic  x.  Sicut  Quin- 
quennalia,  fie  Decenna* 


MED 

sig.  Signis. 

s.  m.  Signata  Moneta. 

s.  p.  q^R.  Senatus  Popu- 
lufque  Romanus. 

sTABiL.  Stabilita  (terra). 
svl.  Sulla. 

T 

t.  Titus,  Tribunus. 
ter.  Tercntius,  or  Terti- 

um. 

temp.  Temporum. 

Ti.  Tiberius. 
tr.  or  trev.  Treveris. 
treb.  Trebonianus. 
tr.  mil.  Tribunus  Milita- 
ris. 

TR.  P.  or  TR1B.  POT.  Tri- 

bunicia  Poteftate. 

V 

v.  Quintum. 
v.  c.  Vir  Clariffimus. 
vesp.  Vefpafianus. 
vib.  Vibius. 
viCt.  Viftoria. 
vi  1.  vir.  epvl.  Septem- 
vir  Epulonum. 
vil.  pvb.  Villa  Publica. 
virt.  Virtu  i. 

vn.  mr.  Venerandae  Me¬ 
moriae. 

VOT.  X.  MVLT.  XX.  VotlS 
Decennalibus  Multipli- 
catis  Vicennalibus. 

X 

x.  Decern,  Denarius. 

XV.  VIR.  SACR.  FAC.  Quilt- 

decim  Vir  Sacris  Faci- 
undis. 


Abbreviations  on  the  Exergue  ;  from  Banduri  and  Mo - 
naldini.  Pinkerton. 


a.  Officina  Prima. 
ale.  Alexandria. 

A  mb.  Antiochenfis  Mone¬ 
ta  Secundae  Officinae. 
AN.  ANT.  ANTI.  Antiochia. 
anb.  Antiochiae  Secunda 
0;x'ina  :  to-  anh.  An¬ 
tiochiae  Oftava  Officina. 

A.  p.  l.  (In  officina)  Prima 
percufla  Lugduni. 

aql.  Aquileiae. 
xq.  o.  b.  f.  Aquileiae  Of- 
ficinae  Secundae  Fabrica. 
aq.  p.  s.  Aquileiae  Pecunia 
Signata. 

Art;  s.  Aquileiae  Signata. 
a.  ar.  arl.  Arelate. 
a.sisc.  Prima  (in  officina) 
Sifciae. 

B.  sirm.  Secunda  Sirmii. 
*.  s.  L.  c.  Secunda,  Signa¬ 
ta  Lugduni. 


c.  ©•  Conftantinopoli  No¬ 
na. 

comob.  Conflata  Moneta 
Obryzo.  Only  on  gold 
or  filver  from  a  gold 
dye. 

con.  Conftantinopoli. 
conob.  Conflata  Obryzo. 

Only  on  gold. 
cons.  Conftantinopoli. 
kart.  Carthago 

k.  ,o.  Carthaginenfis  Offi¬ 
cina. 

l.  lc.  lvc  lvg.  Lucduni, 
Lugduni. 

L.  LON.  Londini. 
l.  p.  Lugdunenfis  vel  Lon- 
dinenfis  Pecunia. 
lvc:  p.  s.  Lugduni  Pecu¬ 
nia  Signata. 

mdps  Mediolani  Pecunia 
Signata. 


A  L  S. 

m.  k.  v.  t..  Moneta  Kart  a* 
ginenfis  Urbis  (in  offici¬ 
na)  Tertia. 

M.  l.  Moneta  Lugdunenfis 
vel  Londinenfis. 

mostt.  Moneta  Officinae 
Secundae  Treverorum. 

mstr.  Moneta  SignataTie- 
veris. 

o.  Officina. 

off.  in.  const.  Officina 
Tertia  Conftantinopoli. 

parl.  Percufla  or  Pecunia 
Arelate. 

plon.  PecuniaLondinenfis. 

plvg.  Pecunia  Lugdunen¬ 
fis. 

p.  r.  Pecunia  Romana,  or 
Percufla  Romae. 

p.  t.  Pecunia  Treverenfis. 

q.  ar.  Quin&a  Arelatenfis 
(officina). 

r.  ro.  rom.  Romae. 

ra.  Ravennae. 


4s 

rops.  Romae  Pecunia  Sig-  Abbrevia- 
nata.  t‘f>nSj 

s.  AR.  Signata  Arelate.  ’  ' 

s-  const.  Signata  Con¬ 
ftantinopoli. 
sis,  Sifciae. 

ss.  p.  Sifcienfis  Pecunia. 
sisc.  v.  Sifcia  Urbs. 
sma.  Signata  Moneta  An¬ 
tiochiae. 

s.  m.  her.  Signata  Moneta. 

Heracleas. 

s.  m  n.  Signata  Moneta 
Nicomedioe. 

s.  m.  r.  Signata  Moneta 
Romae. 

s.  t.  Signata  Treveris. 
tesob.  1'eflalonicae  Offici¬ 
na  Secunda. 
theopo.  Theopoli. 
tr.  Treveris. 

trob.  Treveris  Officina. 

Secunda. 


A  LiJI  of  Roman  Colonies  <wBofe  Coins  remain  ;  and  Al~ 
breviations  on  thefe  Coins . 


Abdera  in  Spain. 

Acci  in  Spain. 

Achulla  in  Africa. 

ALlia  Capitolina  in  Judaea. 
Agrippina  in  Germany. 
Antiochia  in  Pifidia. 
in  Syria. 

Apamea  in  Bithynia. 
Arna  in  Theflaly. 

Aftigi  in  Spain. 

Babba  in  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana. 

Berytus  in.  Phoenicia. 
Bilbilism  Spain. 

Boftra  in  Arabia. 

Bracara  Augnfta  in  Spain. 
Buthrotum  in'  Epirus. 
Cabellio  in  Gaul. 
Csefar-Augufta  in  Spain. 
Caefarea  in  Paleftine. 
Calagurris  in  Spain. 

Calpe  in  Spain. 
Camalodunum  in  Britain; 
Carrhae  in  Mefopotamia. 
Carteia  in  Spain. 

Carthago  in  Africa; 
Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 
Cafcantum  in  Spain. 
Caflandria  in  Macedon. 
Celfa  in  Spain. 

Clunia  in  Spain. 

Coillu  in  Numidia. 
Comaha  in  Cappadocia. 
Corinthus  in  Greece. 
Cremna  in  Pifidia. 

Culla  in  Thrace. 


Damafcus  in  Celefyria; 
Dcrtofa  in  Spain. 
Deulton  in  Thrace. 
Dium  in  Macedon. 
Ebora  in  Spain. 

Edefla  in  Mefopotamia. 
Emerita  in  Spain. 

Emefa  in  Phoenicia. 
Ergavica  in  Spain. 
Germe  in  Galatia. 
Graccuris  in  Spain. 
Hadrumetum  in  Africa. 
Heliopolis  in  Celefyria. 
Hippo  Regius  in  Africa; 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia. 
Ilerda  in  Spain. 
Illergavonia  in  Spain. 
Illeci  in  Spain, 
lol  in  Mauritania. 

Italica  in  Spain. 

Laelia  in  Spain. 
Laodicea  in  Syria 
Leptis  in  Africa. 
Lugdunum  in  Gaul. 
Neapolis  in  Paleftine. 
Nemaufu*  in  Gaul.  * 
Nefibis  in  Mefopotamia. 
Norba  Csefarea  in  Mauri 
tanica. 

Obulco  in  Spain 
Oea  in  Africa. 

Olba  in  Pamphylia. . 

Ofca  in  Spain. 

Oficarda  in  Spain. 
Panormus  in  Sicily. . 
Parium  in  Myfia.. 


Parlai* 
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■rtbbrevla.  Parlais  in  Lycaonia. 

.  tton8'  Patricia  (Corduba)  in 
Spain. 

.  Pella  in  Macedon. 
Philippi  in  Macedon. 
Philippopolis  in  Arabia. 
Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia. 
Rufcino  in  Gaul.- 
Romula  (Hifpalis)  m 
Spain. 

Rhefasna  in  Mefopotamia. 
Sabaria  in  Hungary. 
Saguntum  in  Spain. 
•Sebafte  in  Paleftine. 
Segobriga  in  Spain. 


MED 

Sidon  in  Phoenicia. 
Singara  in  Mefopotamia. 
Sinope  in  Pontus. 

Stobi  in  Macedon. 
Tarraco  in  Spain. 
Theflalonica  in  Macedon. 
Tradu&a  (Julia)  in  Spain. 
Troas  in  Phrygia. 

Turiafo  in  Spain. 

Tyana  in  Cappadocia. 
Tyrusin  Phoenicia. 
Valentia  in  Spain. 

Vienna  in  Gaul. 
Viminacium  in  Moefia. 
Utica  in  Africa. 


Abbreviations  on  Colonial  Coins. 


ACCi.  Accitana  Colonia,  Guadix  in  Spain. 
adi.  Adjutrix  legio. 

ael.  mvs.  coel.  iEIium  Municipium  Coela,  near Sef 
ios  on  the  Hellefpont. 
ast.  Aftigitana,  Eceja  in  Andalufia. 

B.  a.  Braccara  Augufti,  Brague  in  Portugal. 
c.  A.  Caefaria  Antiochiae. 

c.  A.  A.  p.  or  patr.  Colonia  Augufta  Aroe  Patrenfi3. 
cab.  Cabellio. 

c.  a.  bvt.  Colonia  Augufti  Butlirotum,  in  Epirus. 
c.  A.  c.  Colonia  Augufta  Caefarea. 
c.  a.  i.  Colonia  Augufta  Julia,  Cadiz. 
c.  a.  E.  Colonia  Aug.  Emerita,  Merida. 
cal.  Calagurris,  Calahorra  in  Spain. 
c.  A.  o.  A.  f.  Colonia  Antoniana  Oea  Aug.  Felix,  Tri¬ 
poli  in  Africa. 

•c.  a.  pi.  met.  sid.  Colonia  Amelia  Pia  Metropolis 
Sidon. 

c.  a.  r.  Colonia  Augufta  Rauracorum,  or  Colonia 
Afta  Regia:  Augft  in  Switzerland,  or  Aft  near 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera  in  Spain. 

■c.  c.  A.  Colonia  Caefarea  Augufta,  Saragojfain  Spain. 
c.  c.  col.  lug.  Claudia  Copia  Colonia  Lugdunenfis. 
c.  c.  i.  B.  Colonia  Campeftris  Julia  Babba,  in  Mau¬ 
ritania. 

c.  c.  1.  b.  d.  d.  Colonia  Campeftris  Julia  Babba,  De- 
creto  Decurionum. 

c.  c.  1.  h.  p.  a.  Colonia  Concordia  Julia,  Hadrume- 
tina,  Pia  Augufta. 

c.  civ.  d.  d.  p.  Corona  Civica  data  Decreto  Publico, 
c.  c.  n.  a.  Colonia  Carthago  Nova  Augufta. 
c.  c.  k.  c.  d.  d.  Colonia  Concordia,  Norba  Csefarea- 
na,  Decreto  Decurionum. 
c.  cor.  Colonia  Corinthus. 
c.  c.  t.  Ducentefima  RemilTa. 
c.  u  s.  Colonia  Claudia  Sabaria,  in  Hungary.. 

•c.  f.  f.  n.  Colonia  Flavia  Pacenfis  Develtum,  DeveL 
turn  in  Thrace. 

c.  g.  i.  h.  p.  a.  Colonia  Gemella  Julia  Hadriana,  Pa- 
riana,  Augufta. 

c.  u  c.  a.  Colonia  Julia  Concordia,  Apamea. 

■c.  i.  a.  d.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta  Dertona,  Tortona 
near  Milan. 

c.  i.  av.  Colonia  Julia  Aug.  Cadiz. 

c.  i.  avg.  f.  sin.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta  Felix  Sinope. 

c.  i.  B.  Colonia  Julia  Baiba,  in  Mauritania. 

•c.  i.  c.  a.  p.  a.  Colonia  Julia  Carthago  Augufta  Pi 


A  L  S.  •  Tables, 

Antiqua,  or  Corinth,  or  Carthago  Nova,  AbbYevid 

c.  i.  cal.  Colonia  Julia  Calpe,  Gibraltar.  dons. 

c.  i.  f.  Colonia  Julia  Felix,  Cadiz.  v . '* 

c.  i.  g.  a,  Colonia  Julia  Gemella  (c)  Augufta. 
c,  i.  i.  A.  Colonia  Immunis  Mice  Augufta,  Elcle  in 
Spain. 

c.  i.  n.  c.  Colonia  Julia  Norba  Caefareana,  or  Alcan¬ 
tara  :  fometimes  it  means  Col.  Julia  Nova  Carthago, 
c.  l.  v.  Colonia  Julia  Valentia,  Valencia  in  Spain. 
c.  v.  t.  Colonia  Vi&rix  Tarraco. 
c.  l.  i.  cor.  Colonia  Laus  Julia  Corinthus. 
c.  l.  i.  n.  avg.  Colonia  Laus  Julia  Nova  Augufta, 

Laus  or  Lodi  in  Lucania, 

c.  m.  l.  Colonia  Metropolis  Laodicea,  in  Ccelefyria. 
co.  dam.  metro.  Colonia  Damafcus  Metropolis. 
cohh.  pret.  vir.  p.  vi.  f.  Cohortes  Pnetorianse  Septi- 
mum  Pise,  Sextum  Felices. 
coh.  i.  cr.  Cohors  prima  Cretenfis. 
coh.  pret.  phil.  Cohors  Praetoriana  Philippenfium. 
col.  ael.  a.  h  met.  Colonia  jElia  Augufta  Hadru- 
metina  Metropolis,  in  Africa 
col.  ael.  cap  comm.  p.  f.  Colonia  iElia  Capitolina 
Commodiana  Pia  Felix. 

col.  alex.  troas.  Colonia  Alexandrians  Troas. 
col.  amas.  or  ams.  Colonia  Amaftriana,  in  Paphlago- 
nia. 

col.  ant.  Antioch  in  Pi/idia. 

col.  arelat.  sextan.  Colonia  Arelate  Sextan  orum, 

Arles. 

col.  ast.  avg.  Colonia  Aftigitana  Augufta,  Eceja  in 
Spain. 

col.  a,vg.  fel.  ber.  Colonia  Augufta  Felix- Berytus. 
col.  avg.  fir.  Colonia  Aug.  firma,  Eceja. 
col.  avg.  ivl.  philip.  Colonia  Augufta  Julia  Philip- 
penfis. 

col.  avg.  pat.  trevir.  Colonia  Augufta  Paterna  Tre- 
virorum,  Treves  in  Germany,  feat  from  Paternum  in 
Italy. 

col.  avr.  kar-  comm.  p.  f.  Colonia  Aurelia  Karrhse 
Commodiana  Pia  Felix,  or  Carneatum  Commagene, 
or  Carr  ha  in  aJia. 

col.  b.  a.  Colonia  Braccara  Augufta,  Brague. 
col.  bryt.  l  v.  Colonia  Berytus  Legio  Quinta. 
col.  cabe.  Colonia  Cabellio. 

col.  caes.  avg.  Colonia  Cscfarea  Augufta,  in  Pale- 
fine. 

col.  camalodvn  Colonia  Camalodunum,  England. 
col.  casilin.  Colonia  Cafilinum,  Cajlellazo  in  Italy. 
col.  cl.  ptol.  Colonia  Claudia  Ptolemais,  Acre  in 
Phcenicia. 

col.  -damas.  metro.  Coloma  Damafcus  Metropolis. 
col.  f.  i.  a.  p.  barCin.  Colonia  Flavia  Julia  Augufta 
Pia,  Barcino  or  Barcelona. 

col.  fl.  pac.  devlt.  Colonia  Flavia  Pacenfis  Deul* 
turn,  Develtum  in  Thrace. 

col.  ha.  me.  t.  Colonia  Hadriana  aMercurialis  Thae- 
nitana,  Mercuriali,  Fermo  in  Italy ,  and  Thenes  in 
Africa. 

COL  h.  (or  HEL.)  LEG.  h.  Colonia  Heliopolis  Legio 
Heliopolitana.  - 

Col.  hel.  i.  o.  m.  h.  Colonia  Heliopolis  Jovi  Optimo 
Maximo  Heliopolitano. 

col.  ivl.  avg.  c.  i.  f.  coman.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta 
Concordia  Invi&a  Felix  Comanorum,  drawn  from 
Cor,- 


(c)  Gemella  implies  a  colony  drawn  from  two  others. 
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Concordia  in  Italy ,  and  fenl  to  Comana  in  Cappadocia. 
col.  ivl.  avg.  fel.  cremna.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta 
Felix  Cremna,  in  Pamphylia. 

COL.  IVL.  CER.  SAC.  AVG.  FEL.  CAP.  OECVM.  ISE.  HEL.  Co- 

lonia  Julia  Certamen  Sacrum  Auguftum  Felix  Ca- 
pitolinum  Oecumenicum  Ifelafticum  Heliopolitanum. 
col,  ivL.  conc.  apam.  .avg.  d.  d.  Colonia  Julia  Con¬ 
cordia  Apamea  Augufta  Decreto  Decurionum. 

COL.  ivl.  pater,  nar.  Colonia  Julia  Paterna  Narbo- 
nenfiS. 

col.  nem.  Colonia  Nemaufus. 

col.  niceph.  cond.  Colonia  Nicephorium  Condita,.  in 
Mefopotamia. 

col.  patr.  Colonia  Patrenlis  or  Patricia,  Patras  in 
Greece,  or  Cordova  in  Spain. 

col.  p.  f.  avg.  f.  caes.  met.  Colonia  prima  Flavia 
Aug.  Felix  Caefarea  Metropolis,  in  Palejline. 
col.  p.  fl.  avg.  caes.  metrop  p.  s.  p.  fame  as  above , 
p.  s.  p.  is  Provinci®  Syriae  Paleftin®. 
col.  pr.  f.  a.  caesar.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia  Augufta 
Caefarea,  in  Palejline. 

COL.  R.  f.  avg.  fl.  c.  metrop.  Colonia  Romana  Felix 
Aug.  Flavia  Caefarea  Metropolis  The  fame. 
col.  rom.  Colonia  Romulea,  or  Seville. 
col.  rom.  lvg.  Colonia  Romana  Lugdunum. 
col.  rvs.  leg.  vi.  Colonia  Rufcino  Legio  Sexta,  Rottf 
Jill  on  in  France. 
col.  sabar.  Colonia  Saburias. 
col.  SABAS.  Sebafte  in  Palejline. 

col.  ser.  g.  neapol.  Colonia  Servii  Galbse  Neapblis, 
in  Palejline. 

col.  v  i.  CELSA,  or  COL.  Vic.  ivl.  celsa.  Colonia  VlC- 
trix  Julia  Celfa,  Kelfa  in  Spain. 

COL.  vie.  ivl.  lep.  Colonia  Vi&rix  Julia  Leptis,  in 
Africa. 

col.  Vim.  an.  i.  or  n,  &c.  Colonia  Viminacium  Anno 
primo,  IVidin  in  Servia. 

col.  vlp.  tra.  Colonia  Ulpia  Trajana :  Kellen,  or 
Warhal  in  Tranjilvania. 

co.  p.  f.  coe.  metro.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia  Caefarea 
Metropolis. 

co.  p.  i.  a.  Colonia  Pacenfis  Julia  Augufta,  or  Col. 
O&aviana. 

c.  r.  i.  f.  s.  Colonia  Romana  Julia  Felix  Sinope. 

c.  t.  t.  Colonia  Togata  Tarraco. 

c  v.  il.  Colonia  Viiftrix  Illice,  Elche  in  Spain. 

d.  Decuriones. 

d.  c.  a.  Divus  Cief.  Aug. 
dert.  Dertofa. 

gen.  col.  ner.  patr.  Genio  Coloniae  Neronian®  Pa- 
trenfis. 
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c*  l.  s.  Genio  Loci  Sacrum.  Explana- 

M.  H.  ILLERGAVONIA  DYRT.  MunicipiUm  Hibera  liter-  p.0n  of 
gavonia  Dertofa,  Tortofa  in  Catalonia.  ate5‘  , 

m.  m.  i  v.  Municipes  Municipii  Julii  Uticenfts. 

M.  r.  Municipium  Ravennatium. 

mvn.  cal.  ivl.  Municipium  Calagurris  Julia,  in  Spain. 

MVN.  clvn.  Municipium  Clunia,  Crunna  in  Spain. 
mvn.  fane.  *el.  Municipium  Faneftre  Aelium.  Fano. 

MVN.  STOB.  Municipium  Stobenfe,  Sobi  in  Macedon. 

MV.  tv.  Municipium  Turiafo,  in  Spain. 

n.  tr.  alexandrianae  col.  bostr.  Nervi®  Trojan® 
Alexandrian®  Goloni®  Boftr®,  in  Palejline. 

sep.  col.  lavd.  Septimia  Colonia  Laudicea,  or  Lao- 
dicea. 

sep.  tyr.  met.  Septima  Tyrus  Metropolis. 

Explanation  of  the  Plates *. 

Fig.  I.  A  Perfian  Daric.  Plates- 

2.  A  drachm  of  Egina.  CCXCII, 

3.  A  filver  hemidrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great;  ppanPlM 

4.  Tigranes  the  younger  of  Armenia,  with  his  CCX 
lifter. 

5.  One  of  the  coins  of  the  Arfacid®  of  Parthia. 

6.  A  coin  of  the  Saflanid®  of  Perfia.  Firft  pub- 
liflied  by  Mr  Pinkerton. 

7.  Denarius  of  Cneius  Pompey  from  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton,  reverfe.  Received  by  Spain. 

8.  A  brafs  coin  of  Cunobelinus. 

9.  Pefcennius  Niger.  Struck  at  Antioch  ;  u- 
nique.  In  Dr  Hunter's  cabinet ;  publifhcd  by  Mr 
Pinkei-ton. 

1  o.  A  filver  coin  of  Caraufius.  * 

11.  Reverfe  of  Claudius  in  firft  brafs* 

1 2.  Reverfe  of  Adrian. 

13.  Of  Antoninus  Pius. 

14.  OfCommodu6. 

15.  Of  Severus. 

16.  A  Saxon  penny. 

17.  A  Saxon  ftyca. 

48.  19.  Ancient  pennies,  fuppofed  to  be  Scottifii. 

20.  A  penny  of  "William  of  Scotland. 

21.  A  penny  of  Robert  the  Great. 

22.  An  Irifh  penny. 

23.  The  gold  penny  of  Henry  III. 

24.  The  large  noble  of  the  firft  coinage  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III. 

25.  The  gold  medal  of  David  II.  of  Scotland*. 

26.  The  ryal  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 

27.  Letters  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins. 

28.  Abbreviations  on  ditto. 

29.  Monetarius. 
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Imprejjions  of  Mfdals.  See  Casting. 

MEDALLION,  or  Medalion,  a  medal  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  fuppofed  to  be  anciently  ftruck  by 
the  emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for  foreign  princes 
and  ambaffadors.  But,  that  the  fmallnefs  of  their  num¬ 
ber  might  not  endanger  the  lofs  of  the  devices  they 
bore,  the  Romans  generally  took  care  to  ftamp  the 
fubjett  of  them  upon  their  ordinary  coins. 

Medallions,  iii  refpeft  of  the-  other  coins,  were  the 
fame  as  modern  medals  in  refpedt  of  modem  money  : 
they  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no 


MED 

other  value  than  what  was  fet  upon  them  by  the  fancy 
of  the  owner.  Medallions  are  fo  fcarce,  that  there  ■  ^  **" 

cannot  be  any  fet  made  of  them,  even  though  the  me¬ 
tals  and  fizes  (hould  be  mixed  promifeuoufly. 

MEDE  (Jofeph),  a  very  learned  Englifh  divine  of 
the  17th  century,  wa3  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  to  great  advantage  ;  for  by 
the  time  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in 
16  0,  he  had  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  all  aca¬ 
demical  ftudies.  His  firft  appearance  as  a  writer  was 
by  an  addrefs  to  Dr  Andrews,  then  biihop  of  Ely,  in 
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a  Latin  tra&  De  Sanditate  Relatlva ,  which  was  high¬ 
ly  approved  of  by  that  prelate,  who  defired  him  to  be 
his  domeftic  chaplain.  This  Mr  Mede  very  civilly  re¬ 
filled  ;  valuing  die  liberty  of  his  ftudies  above  any 
hopes  of  preferment,  and  efteeming  that  freedom  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  cell,  fo  he  ufed  to  call  it,  as  the  ha¬ 
ven  01  all  his  willies  And  indeed  thefe  thoughts  had 
pofTefTed  him  betimes  ;  for  when  he  was  a  fchool-boy, 
he  was  fent  to  by  his  uncle,  Mr  Richard  Mede,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who,  being  then  without  children,  offered  to 
adopt  him  for  his  fon  if  he  would  live  with  him:  but 
he  refufed  the  offer,  preferring,  as  it  fhould  feem,  a 
life  of  ftudy  to  a  life  of  gain. 

He  was  not  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  till  after  he 
was  matter  of  arts,  and  then  not  without  the  aflittance 
of  his  friend  bifhop  Andrews  :  for  he  had  been  patted 
over  at  feveral  elections,  on  account  of  a  caufelefs  fuf- 
picion  which  Dr  Caiy,  then  matter  of  the  college,  af¬ 
terwards  bifhop  of  Exeter,  had  conceived  of  him,  that 
*l  he  looked  too  much  towards  Geneva.”  Being  made 
fellow,  he  became  an  eminent  and  faithful  tutor.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  well  grounded  his  pupils  in  humanity,  lo¬ 
gic,  and  philafophy,  fo  that  they  were  able  to  walk 
as  it  were  alone,  he  ufed  to  fet  every  one  his  daily 
tafk  ;  which  he  rather  chofe,  than  to  confine  himfelf 
and  them  to  precife  hours  for  le&ures.  In  the  evening 
they  all  came  to  his  chamber;  and  the  firft  queftion 
he  put  to  each  was,  j Quid  dubitai  ?  “  What  doubts 
have  you  met  with  in  your  ftudies  to-day  ?”  For  he 
fuppofed,  that  to  doubt  nothing  and  to  underftand 
nothing  was  juft  the  fame  thing.  This  was  right,  and 
the  bell  method  to  make  young  men  exercife  their  ra¬ 
tional  powers,  and  not  acquiefce  in  what  they  learn 
mechanically,  and  by  rote,  with  an  indolence  of  fpirit 
which  prepares  them  to  receive  and  fwallow  implicitly 
whatever  is  offered  to  them.  As  to  himfelf, he  was  fo  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  all  excellent  knowledge, 
that  he  made  even  the  time  he  fpent  in  his  amufements 
ferviceable  to  his  purpofe.  He  allowed  himfelf  little 
no  exercife  but  walking ;  and  often,  in  the  fields  or 
-college  garden,  would  take  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
beauty,  fignatures,  virtues,  or  properties  of  the  plants 
then  in  view .  for  he  was  a  curious  florift,  an  accurate 
herbalift,  and  thoroughly  vcrfed  in  the  book  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  chief  delight  he  took  in  company  was  to 
difcourfe  with  learned  friends. 

Mr  Mede  was  a  curious  inquirer  into  the  moft  ab- 
ftrufe  parts  of  learning,  and  endeavoured  after  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  things  which  were  moft  remote 
from  the  vulgar  track-  Among  other  things,  he  fpent 
no  fmall  pains  and  time  in  founding  the  depths  of  a- 
ftrology,  and  blotted  much  paper  in  calculating  the 
nativities  of  his  near  relations  and  fellow-ftudents:  but 
this  was  in  his  younger  years,  and  he  afterwards  dif- 
covered  the  vanity  and  weakn-efs  of  this  fanciful  art. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  more  ufeful  ftudy  of  hiftory 
and  antiquities ;  particularly  to  thofe  myfterious  fci- 
ences  which  made  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
and  other  nations,  fo  famous;  tracing  them  a’  far  as 
he  could  have  any  light  to  guide  him  in  their  oriental 
fchemes  and  figurative  expreflions,  as  likewife  in  their 
hieroglyphics,  not  forgetting  to  inquire  alfo  into  the 
©neirocritics  of  the  ancients :  which  he  did  the  rather, 
becaufe  of  that  affinity  he  conceived  they  might  have 
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with  the  language  of  the  prophets.  He  was  a  curious 
and  laborious  fearcher  of  antiquities  relating  to  reli¬ 
gion,  ethnic,  Jewifti,  Chrittian,  and  Mahometan  :  to 
which  he  added  other  attendants,  neceffary  for  under- 
ftanding  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture. 

In  1620,  he  refufed  the  provoftfhip  of  Trinity-col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  into  which  he  had  been  elected  at  the 
recommendation  of  archbifltop  U flier,  who  was  his  par¬ 
ticular  friend  ;  as  he  did  alfo  when  it  was  offered  to 
him  a  fecond  time,  in  1630.  The  height  of  his  am. 
bition  was,  only,  to  have  had  fome  fmall  donative  fine- 
cure  added  to  his  fellowfiiip,  or  to  have  been  thrown 
into  fome  place  of  quiet ;  where,  retired  from  the  noii'c 
and  tumults  of  the  world,  and  poffeffed  of  a  compe¬ 
tency  of  fortune,  he  might  have  been  entirely  at  leifure 
for  ftudy  and  adts  of  piety.  In  the  mean  time,  al¬ 
though  his  circumftances  were  fcanty,  for  he  had  no¬ 
thing  but  his  fellowfhip  and  a  college  Iefture,  his  cha¬ 
rity  was  diffufive  and  uncommon  ;  and,  ftrange  as  it 
may  now  feem,  he  devoted  the  tenth  of  his  income  to 
pious  and  charitable  ufes.  But  his  frugality  and  tempe¬ 
rance  always  afforded  him  plenty.  His  prudence  or 
moderation,  either  in  declaring  or  defending  his  pri¬ 
vate  opinions,  was  very  remarkable ;  as  was  alfo  his  free¬ 
dom  from  partiality,  prejudice  or  prepofleffion,  pride, 
anger,  felfifhnefs,  flattery,  and  ambition.  He  was  meek, 
patient,  equally  remote  from  fuperftition  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  thinking  ;  and,  in  fhort,  poffeffed  every  virtue. 
This  great  and  good  man  died  in  1638,  in  his  3  2d  year, 
having  fpent  above  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  college. 

MEDEA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated  forcerefs, 
daughter  of  Aietes  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother’s 
name,  according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He- 
fiod  and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Ephyre,  Hecate,  Afterodia,  Antiope,  and  Neaera.  She 
was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When  Jafon  came  to  Colchis 
in  queft  of  the  golden  fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured 
of  him,  and  it  was  to  her  well-dire £ted  labours  that 
the  Argonauts  owed  their  prefervation.  Medea  had 
an  interview  with  her  lover  in  the  temple  of  jHecate; 
where  they  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths 
to  eternal  fidelity.  No  fooner  had  Jafon  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  which  iEetes  had  placed  in  his  way, 
than  Medea  embarked  with  the  conquerors  for 
Greece.  To  flop  the  purfuit  of  her  father,  (he  tore 
to  pieces  her  brother  A  bfyrtus,  and  left  his  mangled 
limbs  in  the  way  through  which  IEetes  was  to  pafs. 
This  a of  barbarity,  fome  have  attributed  to  Jafon, 
and  not  to  her.  When  Jafon  reached  Iolchos  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  the  return  and  victories  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  were  celebrated  with  univerfal  rejoicings ;  but 
Aifon  the  father  of  Jafon  was  unable  to  afiitt  at  the 
folemnity  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his  age. 
Medea,  at  her  huiband’s  requeft,  removed  the  weak- 
nefs  of  .flifon  ;  and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from 
his  veins,  $nd  filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  cer¬ 
tain  herbs,  fhe  reftored  him  to  the  vigour  and  fpright- 
linefs  of  youth.  This  fudden  change  in  iEfon  afto- 
niffied  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos  ;  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias  were  alfo  defirous  to  fee  their  father  reftored 
by  the  fa,me  power  to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Medea, 
willing  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  her  hulband’s  fa¬ 
mily  had  fuffered  from  Pelias,  iucreafed  their  curi- 
ofity  ;  and  betrayed  them  into  the  murder  of  their  fa- 
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ther  as  preparatory  to  his  rejuvenefeence,  which  (he 
afterwards  refufed  to  accompliih.  This  adlion  great- 
j  ly  irritated  the  people  of  lolchos  ;  and  Medea  with 
her  hu/band  fled  to  Corinth  to  avoid  their  refentment. 
Here  they  lived,  for  I  o  years  with  mutual  attachment, 
when  the  love  of  Jafon  for  Glauce  the  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter  interrupted  their  harmony,  and  Medea  was  divor¬ 
ced.  Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jafon,  by  cau- 
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cording  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  ;  on  the  foutliby  Perfis,  Sufiana,  and  Aflyria;  ' 
on  the  eaft  by  Parfhia  and  Hyrcania ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  Armenia  Major.  It  was  anciently  divided  into  fe- 
veral  provinces,  viz.  Tropatene,  Charomithrene,  Da- 
rites,  Marciane,  Amariace,  and  Syro-Media.  By  a 
later  divifion,  however,  all  thefewere  reduced  to  two; 
the  one  called  Media  Magna ,  the  other  Media  Atrrr- 


ling  the  death  of  Glauce,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  her  patia,  or  Amply  Atropatene.  Media  Magna  was  bound- 


family.  She  alfo  killed  two  of  her  children  in  their 
father’s  prefence  ;  and  when  Jafon  attempted  to  punifh 


ed  by  Perfis,  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  the  Hyrcanian  Sea, 
and  Atropatene,  and  contained  the  cities  of  Ecbatan, 


the  barbarity  of  the  mother,  (he  fled  through  the  air  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Raga,  Rageia  or  Ragea,  &c. 


upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  From  Co¬ 
rinth  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where,  after  (he  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  neceffary  purification  of  her  murder,  (lie 
married  king  iEgeus,  or  (according  to  others)  lived 
in  an  adulterous  manner  with  him.  From  her  conduct 
with  vEgeus,  Medea  had  a  fon  who  was  called  Medus. 
Soon  after,  when  Thefeus  wilhed  to  make,  himfelf 
known  to  his  father,  Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame  and 
fearful  of  his  power,  attempted  to  poifon  him  at  a 
feaft  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  entertainment. 
Her  attempts,  however,  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  the  fight 
of  the  fword  which  Thefeus  wore  by  his  fide  convin¬ 
ced  .<Egeus  that  the  ftranger  againft  whofe  life  he  had 
fo  bafely  confpired  was  his  own  fon.  The  father  and 
the  fon  were  reconciled  ;  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the 
punilhment  which  her  wickednefs  deferred,  mount¬ 
ed  her  fiery  chariot  and  difappeared  through  the  air. 
She  came  to  Colchis  ;  where,  according  to  fome,  (he 
was  reconciled  to  Jafon,  who  had  fought  her  in  her  na¬ 
tive  country  after  her  fudden  departure  from  Corinth. 
She  died  at  Colchis,  as  Juftin  mentions,  when  (he  had 
been  reftored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family.  After 
death  (he  married  Achilles  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simonides. 
The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  the  youngeltof 
Jafou’s  children  by  Medea,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  mother,  according  to  Elian  ;  but  to  the  Corin- 


Atropatene  lay  between  the  Cafpian  mountains  and 
the  Cafpian  Sea. 

This  country  originally  took  its  name  from  Mudai, 
the  third  fon  of  Japhet ;  as  is  plain  from  Saripture, 
where  the  Medes  are  conftantly  called  Madai.  Among 
profane  authors,  fome  derive  the  name  Media ,  from 
one  Medus  the  fon  of  Jafon  and  Medea  ;  others  from 
a  city  called  Media.  Sextus  Rufus  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  called  Medena ,  and  from  others  we  learn 
that  it  was  alfo  called  Aria.  The  mod  probable  lii- 
ftory  of  the  Medes  is  as  follows. 

This  people  lived  in  fubje&ion  to  the  Affyrians  till 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  w  hen  they  threwoff  the  yoke, 
and  lived  for  fome  time  in  a  date  of  anarchy.  But  at 
laft,  rapine  and  violence,  the  natural  confequences  of 
fuch  a  fituation,  prevailed  fo  much  that  they  were  con- 
ftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  kind  of  government, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  fafety.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  about  699  B.  C.  one  Dejoces  having  procured 
himfelf  to  be  chofen  king,  united  the  fcattered  tribes 
into  wdiich  the  Medes  were  at  that  time  divided  ;  and 
having  applied  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  to  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  his  barbarous  fubje&s,  left  the  throne  to 
his  fon  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  53  years. 

.  The  new  king,  who  wras  of  a  warlike  and  enterpri- 
fing  difpofition,  fubdued  almoft  all  the  Upper  Afia  ly¬ 
ing  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  river  Haly  s  which 


thians,  who  affaflinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  runs  through  Cappadocia  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  Elated 

with  this  good  fuccefs,  he  invaded  AfTyria,  the  empire 
of  which  was  now  much  declined,  and  greatly  weak- 


Acrsea.  To  avoid  the  refentment  of  the  gods,  and 
to  deliver  themfelvcs  from  the  peftilence  which  vifited 
their  country  after  fo  horrid  a  maffacre,  they  engaged  ened  by  the  revolt  of  many  nations  which  had  follow- 


the  poet  Euripides  for  five  talents  to  write  a  tragedy, 
which  cleared  them  of  the  murder,  and  reprefented 
Medea  as  the  cruel  aflaflin  of  her  own  children.  And 
befides,  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  better  credit¬ 


ed  the  example  af  the  Medes.  Nebuchodonofor  or 
Chyniladan,  however,  the  reigning  prince,  having  af- 
fembled  what  forces  he  could,  engaged  Phraorte*-,  de¬ 
feated,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  af- 


ed,  feftivals  were  appointed,  in  which  the  mother  was  ter  which,  entering  Media,  he  laid  wafte  the  country. 


reprefented  with  all  the  barbarity  of  a  fury  murdering 
her  own  fons. 

MEDEOLA,  climbing  African  asparagus, 
in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  trigynia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Sarmentacea. 
There  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  fexpartite  and  revolu- 
ted  ;  the  berry  trrfpermous.  Its  characters  are  thefe: 
The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  fix  oblong  oval 
petals,  and  fix  awl-(haped .  ftamina  terminated  by  in¬ 
cumbent  fummits ;  and  three  horned  germina  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftyle  ;  the  germina  afterward  turn  to  a 
roundifh  trifid  berry  with  three  cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  heart-fhaped  feed.  There  are  two  fpe- 
cies. 

MEDIA,  now  the  province  of  Ghilan  in  Perfia, 
once  the  feat  of  a  potent  empire,  w'aa  bounded,  ao 
V-ol.  XI.  Part  L 


took  the  metropolis  of  Ecbatan  itfeif,  and  levelled  it 
with  the  ground. 

On  the  death  of  Phraortes,  his  fon  Cyaxareswas  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  throne.  He  was  no  lefs  valiant  and  enter- 
prifing  than  his  father,  and  had  better  fuccefs  againft 
the  Aflyrians.  With  the  remains  of  that  army  which 
had  been  defeated  under  his  father,  he  not  only  drove 
the  conquerors  out  of  Media,  but  obliged  Chyniladan 
to  lhut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh.  To  this  place  he  im¬ 
mediately  laid  dofe  fiege  ;  but  was  obliged  to  give  over 
the  enterprize  on  account  of  an  irruption  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  into  his  own  country.  Cyaxares  engaged  thefe 
new  enemies  with  great  refolution ;  but  was  utterly 
defeated;  and  the  conquerors  over-ran  not  only  all  Me¬ 
dia,  but  the  greateft  part  of  Upper  Afia,  extending 
their  conquefts  into  Syria,  and  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Egypt.  They  continued  matters  of  all  this  vaft 
G  trad; 
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Media  trail  of  country  for  28  years,  till  at  laft  Media  was 
II  delivered  from  their  yoke  by  a  general  maflacre  at  the 
inftigation  of  Cyaxares. 

1  —  _  After  this  deliverance,  the  Medes  foon  repoflefled 
themfelves  of  the  territories  they  had  loft  ;  and  once 
more  extended  their  frontiers  to  the  river  Halys,  their 
ancient  boundary  to  the  weftward.'  After  this  we  find 
the  Medes  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Lydians  ;  which, 
however,  ended  without  any  remarkable  tran faction  : 
but  on  the  conclufion  of  it,  Cyaxares  having  entered 
into  a  ft  riel  alliance  with  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  returned  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians 
before  Nineveh  j  which  they  took  and  levelled  with 
the  ground,  putting  moft  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
fword. 

After  this  victory  the  Babylonian  and  Median  em¬ 
pires  feem  to  have  been  united :  however,  after,  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  rather  in  his  lifetime, 
a  war  enfued,  which  was  not  extinguifhed  but  by  the 
diffolution  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  Medes,  un¬ 
der  Aftyages  the  fon  of  Cyaxares  I.  w'ithftood  the 
power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs ;  and  under  Cyrus 
and  Cyaxares  II.  utterly  deftroyed  their  empire  by  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  as  is  related  under  that  article. 
After  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  the  kingdom  fell  to  Cy¬ 
rus,  by  whom  the  feat  of  the  empire  was  transferred  to 
Persia,  under  which  article  the  hiftory  of  Media  now 
falls  to  be  confidered,  as  alfo  the  manners,  &c.  of  the 
inhabitants. 

MEDIANA,  the  name  of  a  vein  or  little  veffel, 
made  by  the  union  of  the  cephalic  and  bafilic,  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow. 

MEDIASTINUM,  in  anatomy,  a  double  mem¬ 
brane,  formed  by  a  duplicatyre  of  the  pleura ;  ferving 
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MEDICINE  is  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or 
alleviating,  thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  human 
fpecies  are  fubje&ed. 

History  of  Medicine. 

1  J 

Oriein  of  The  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  ancients  derives  this  art 
amon^the  immecliately  from  their  gods ;  and,  even  among  the 
Jews  f  1  6  moderns,  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  of  divine  revelation.  But  without  adopt¬ 
ing  any  fuppofition  of  which  no  probable  evidence 
can  be  given,  we  may  conclude  that  mankind  were 
naturally  led  t9  it  from  cafual  obfervations  on  the  dif¬ 
eafes  to  which  they  found  themfelves  fubjeiled  ;  and 
that  therefore,  in  one  fenfe  at  leaft,  it  is  as  indent  as 
the  human  race.  But  at  what  period  it  began  to  be 
praitifed  as  an  art,  by  particular  individuals  following 
it  as  a  profeffion,  is  not  known.  The  moft  ancient 
phyficians  we  read  of  were  thofe  who  embalmed  the 
patriarch  Jacob  by  order  of  his  fon  Jofeph.  The  facred 
writer  ftyles  thefe  phyficians  fervants  to  Jofeph  : 
whence  we  may  be  affured  that  they  were  not  priejls , 
as  the  firft  phyficians  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ;  for  in  that  age  we  know  the  Egyptian  priefts 
w  ere  in  fuch  high  favour,  that  they  retained  their  li- 


to  divide  the  thorax  and  the  lungs  into  two  parts,  and  Mediates 
to  fuftain  the  vifeera,  and  prevent  their  falling  from  I 

one  fide  of  the  thorax  to  the  other.  See  Anatomy,  ■_ 

n  1x7.  v  ) 

MEDIATE,  or  Intermediate^  fomething  that 
ftands  betwixt  and  connects  two  or  more  terms  confi¬ 
dered  as  extremes ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to 
immediate. 

MEDIATOR,  a  perfon  that  manages  or  tranfafts 
between  two  parties  at  variance  in  order  to  reconcile 
them.  The  word,  in  Scripture,  is  applied,  1.T0  Jefus 
Chrift,  who  is  the  only  interceffor  and  peace-maker 
between  God  and  man,  ( 1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  2.  To  Mofeaj 
who  interpofed  between  the  Lord  and  his  people,  to 
declare  unto  them  his  word  ;  (Deut.  v.  5.  iii.  19.) 

MEDICAGO,  Snail-trefoil,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadel- 
phia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papilionacea.  The  legumen 
is  comprefled  and  ferewed  ;  the  carina  of  the  corolla 
luring  down  from  the  vexillum.  There  are  nine  fpe¬ 
cies,  though  only  five  are  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country.  They  are  low  trailing  plants,  adorned  with, 
fmall  yellow  flowers,  fucceedcd  by  fmall,  round,  fnail- 
Ihaped  fruit,  which  are  downy,  and  armed  with  a  few 
Ihort  fpines.  They  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  feeds. 

For  the  properties  and  culture  of  Lucern,  a  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  fee  Agriculture,  n°  183. 

MEDICINAL,  any  thing  belonging  to  medi¬ 
cine. 

Medicinal  Springs ,  a  general  name  for  any  foun¬ 
tain,  the  waters  of  which  are  of  ufe  for  removing  cer¬ 
tain  diforders.  They  are  commonly  either  chalybeate 
or  fulphureous.  See  Springs  and  Water. 
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berty,  when,  through  a  public  calamity,  all  the  reft 
of  the  people  were  made  flaves  to  the  prince. 

It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  among  the  E-  , 
gyptians  religion  and  medicine  were  originally  con¬ 
joined  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  Jews  not  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  art,  but  received  it  from  fome  other  nation, 
it  is  as  little  probable  that  the  priefts  of  that  nation 
were  their  phyficians  as  thofe  of  Egypt. 

That  the  Jewilh  phyficians  were  abfolutely  diftinft 
from  their  priefts,  is  very  certain.  Yet  as  the  Jews  re- 
fided  for  fuch  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable 
they  would  retain  many  of  the  Egyptian  cuftoms, 
from  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  free  them. 

We  read,  however,  that  when  king  Afa  was  difeafed 
in  his  feet,  “  he  fought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
phyficians.”  Hence  ‘we  may  conclude,  that  among 
the  Jews  the  medicinal  art  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
human  invention  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Deity 
never  cured  difeafes  by  making  people  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  this  or  that  herb,  but  only  by  his 
miraculous  power.  That  the  fame  opinion  prevail¬ 
ed  among  the  heathens  who  were  neighbours  to  the 
Jews,  i3  alfo  probable  from  what  we  read  of  Ahaziah 
king  of  Judah,  who  having  fent  meffengers  to  inquire 
3  c£ 
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■Origin  of  0f  Baal-zebub  god  of  Ekron  concerning  his  difeafe, 

*  Medic  ne.  not  defife  any  remedy  from  him  or  his  priefts, 

*  but  limply  to  know  whether  he  fliould  recover  or  not. 

What  feems  moil  probable  on  this  fubjedt  therefore 
is,  that  religion  and  medicine  came  to  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  only  in  confequence  of  that  degeneracy  into  ig¬ 
norance  and  fuperfiition  which  took  place  among  all 
nations.  The  Egyptians,  vvc  know,  came  at  lall  to 
be  funk  in  the  molt  ridiculous  and  abfurd  fuperfti- 
tion  ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find 
their  priefts  commencing  phyficians,  and  mingling 
charms,  incantations,  &c.  with  their  remedies.  That 
this  was  the  cafe,  though  long  after  the  days  of 
Jofeph,  we  are  very  certain  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  as 
natural  for  ignorance  and  barbarifm  to  combine,  reli¬ 
gion  with  phyfic,  as  it  is  for  a  civilized  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  people  to  keep  them  feparate.  Hence  we  fee,  that 
I  "  among  all  modern  barbarians  their  priefts  or  conjurors 

I,  are  their  only  phyficians. 
hiong  the  We  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  phyfic 
gypdans ;  among  the  Egyptians,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  much  • 
concerning  them.  They  uttributed  the  invention  of 
medicine,  as  they  did  alio  that  of  many  other  arts,  to 
Thoth,  the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  the  Greeks.  He 
is  faid  to  have  written  many  things  in  hieroglyphic 
characters  upon  certain  pillars,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
his  knowledge,  and  render  it  ufeful  to  others.  Tliefe 
were  tranfcribed  by  Agathodemon,  or  the  fecond  Mer¬ 
cury,  the  father  of  Tat,  who  is  faid  to  have  compofed 
books'  of  them,  that  were  kept  in  the  moil  i'acred 
places  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  perfon,  however,  is  very  dubious,  and  many  of 
the  books  afcribed  to  him  were  accounted  forgeries  as 
long  ago  as  the  days  of  Galeu  ;  there  is  alfo  great  rea- 
fon  to  fufpeCl  that  tliofe  books  were  written  many 
ages  after  Hermes,  and  when  phyfic  had  made  confi- 
derable  advances.  Many  of  the  books  attributed  to 
him  are  trifling  and  ridiculous  j  and  though  fometitr.es. 
he  is  allowed  to  have  all  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
art,  he  is  on  other  occafions  obliged  to  ihare  it  with 
Ofiris,  Ilis,  and  Apis  or  Serapis. 

After  all,  the  Egyptian  phyiic  appears  to  have  been 
little  elfe  than  a  collection  of  abfurd  iuperftitions.  On- 
gen  informs  us,  that  they  believed  there  were  3b  de¬ 
mons,  or  gods  of  the  air,  who  divided  the  human  body 
among  them  ;  that  they  had  names  for  all  of  them ;  and 
that  by  invoking  them  according  to  ,the  part  affected, 
the  patient  was  cured.  Of  natural  medicines  we  hear 
of  none  recommended  by  the  father  of  Egyptian  phy¬ 
fic  ;  except  the  herb  moly,  which  he  gave  to  Ulyfles  in 
order  to  fecure  him  from  the  enchantments  of  Circe  ; 
and  the  herb  mercury,  of  which  he  firft  difeovered  the 
ufe.  Hia  fucceflors  made  ufe  of  venefeCtion,  cathartics, 
emetics,  and#  clyfters.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that 
this  practice  was  eftablifhed  by  Hermes  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Egyptians  themfelves  pretended  that  the 
i  firft  hint  ,of  thofe  rerpedies  was  taken  from  fome  ob- 

fervations  on  brute  animals.  VenefeCtion  was  taught 
them  by  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  faid  to  perform 
thi a  operation  upon  itfelf.  On  thefe  occafions,  he 
comes  out  of  the  river,  and  ftrikes  his  leg  againlt  a 
lharp-pointed  reed.  As  lie  takes  care  to  direCt  the 
ltroke  againlt  a  vein,  the  confequence  mull  be  a  con- 
fiderable  effufion  of  blood";  and  this  being  fuflered  to 
run  as  long  as  the  ‘creature  thinks  proper,  he  at  lalt 
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flops  up  the  orifice  with  mild.  The  hint  of  clyfters  O  igin  of 
was  taken  from  the  ibb,  a  bird  which  is  faid  to  give  >ledicine", 
itfelf  clyfters  with  its  bill,  &c.  They  ufed  venefec-  v 
tion,  however,  but  very  little,  probably  on  account 
of  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  remedies  above  mentioned,  joined  with  abftinence, 
formed  the  molt  of  their  practice.  3 

The  Greeks  too  had  feveial  perfons  to  whom  they  Among  tbs 
attributed  the  invention  of  phyfic,  particularly  Pro-  Greeks, 
metheus,  Apollo  or  Piean,  and  iEfculapius  ;  which 
lalt  was  the  mod  celebrated  of  any.  But  here  we  mull 
obferve,  that  as  the  Greeks  were  a  very  w  arlike  people, 
their  phyfic  feems  to  have  been  little  elfe  than  what 
is  now  called  furgery ,  or  the  cure  of  wounds,  frac¬ 
tures,  & c.  Hence  VEfculapius,  and  his  pupils  Chi- " 
ron,  Machaon,  and  Podalirius,  are  celebrated  by  Ho¬ 
mer  only  for  their  llcill  in  curing  thefe,  without  any 
mention  of  their  attempting  the  cures  of  internal  dif- 
eale3.  We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  they 
confined  themfelves  entirely  to  furgery.  They  no 
doubt  would  occafionally  preferibe  for  internal  difor- 
ders  ;  but  as  they  were  molt  frequently  converfant  with 
wounds,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  the  greateft  part  of 
their  lkill  to  have  confided  in  knowing  how  to  cure 
thefe.  If  we  may  believe  the  poets,  indeed,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine  feems  to  have  been  very  generally 
diffufed.  Almoft  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  phyficians  as  well  as  warriors. 

Molt  of  them  were  taught  phyfic  by  the  centaur  Chi¬ 
ron.  From  him  Hercules  received  inftrudtions  in  the 
medicinal  art,  in  which  he  is  faid  td  have  been  no  lefs 
expert  than  in  feats  of  arms.  Several  plants  were 
called  by  his  name;  whence  fome  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  found  out  their  virtues,  though  others 
are  of  opinion  that  they  bore  the  name  of  this  re¬ 
nowned  hero  on  account  of  their  great  efficacy  in  re¬ 
moving  difeafes.  A  rift  as  us  king  of  Arcadia  was  alfo 
one  of  Chiron’s  fcholars ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  dif¬ 
eovered  the  ufe  of  the  drug  called  JVphmm ,  by  fome 
thought  to  be  a  fa  fasti  da.  Thefens,  Telamon,  Jafon, 

Peleus,  and  his  fon  Achilles,  were  all  renowned  for 
their  knowledge  in  the  art  of  phyfic.  The  laft  is 
faid  to  have  difeovered  the  ufe  of  verdegrife  in  clean- 
fing  foul  ulcers.  All  of  them,  however,  feem  to  have 
been  inferior  in  knowledge  to  Palainedes,  who  hinder¬ 
ed  the  plague  from  coming  into  the  Grecian  camp  af¬ 
ter  it  had  ravaged  molt  of  the  cities  of  Hellefpont, 
and  even  Troy  itfelf.  His  method  was  to  confine  his 
foldiers  to  a  Jpare  diet,  and  to  oblige  them  to  ufe  much 
exercife. 

The  praftice  of  thefe  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  not- 
withilanding  the  praifes  bellowed  on  them  by  their 
poets,  feems  to  have  been  very  limited,  and  in  fome  cafes 
even  pernicious.  All  the  external  remedies  applied 
to  Homer’s  wounded  heroes  were  fomentations ;  while 
inwardly  their  phyficians  gave  them  wine,  fometimes 
mingled  with  clieefe  feraped  down.  A  great  deal  of* 
their  phyfic  alfo  confiiled  in  charms,  incantations,  a- 
mulets,  & c.  of  which,  as  they  are  common  to  all  fu- 
perltitiou3  and  ignorant  nations,  it  is  fuperfluous  to 
take  any  farther  notice. 

In  this  way  the  art  of  medicine  continued  among 
the  Greeks  for  many  ages.  As  its  firft  profeffors  kne\Y 
nothing  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  as  little  of  the 
theory  of  difeafes,  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  they  did 
O  2  mult 
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4  muft  have  been  in  conference  of  mere  random  trials, 
Afculapms  or  empiricifm,  in  the  moil  flriCl  and  proper  fenfe  of  the 

y  word.  Indeed,  it  is  evidently  impollibk  that  this  or 
almoil  any  other  art  could  originate  from  another 
fource  than  trials  of  this  kind.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  fome  ancient  nations  were  accuftomed  to  expofe 
their  fick  in  temples,  and  by  the  fides  of  highways, 
that  they  might  receive  the  advice  of  every  one  who 
paHed.  Among  the  Greeks,  however,  vEfculapius 
was  reckoned  the  moll  eminent  pra&itioner  of  his 
time,  and  his  name  continued  to  be*revered  after  his 
death.  He  was  ranked  amongft  the  gods ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  art  remained  with 
his  family  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  reckoned 
himfelf  the  feventeenth  in  a  lineal  defeent  from  jEfcu- 
lapius,  and  who  was  truly  the  firll  who  treated  of  me- 

5  dicine  in  a  regular  and  rational  manner. 

Hippo-  Hippocrates,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  400 
traces.  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  is  the  moll  ancient 
author  whofe  writings  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeCl  of  the 
medical  art  arc  preferved  ;  and  he  is  therefore  juftly 
confidercd  as  the  father  of  phyfic.  All  the  accounts 
which  we  have  prior  to  this  time,  if  not  evidently  fa¬ 
bulous,  are  at  the  utmoll  highly  conjectural.  Even 
the  medical  knowledge  of  Pythagoras,  fo  much  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  philofopher,  can  hardly  be  confidered  as 
refting  on  any  other  foundation.  But  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  medicine,  feparated  from  philofopliy 
and  religion,  feems  to  have  a  (fumed  the  form  of  a  fei- 
ence,  and  to  have  been  praCtifed  as  a  profefiion.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  Hate  of  medical  knowledge  as  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  in  his  writings.  The  writings  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  even  more 
than  preferred.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  attempts 
^  fhould  have  been  made  to  incrcafe  the  value  of  manu- 

FTs  wrj-  fcr*Pts>  by  attributing  them  to  a  name  of  fuch  cmi- 

tings,  nence.  But  although  what  are  tranfmitted  to  us  tin¬ 

der  the  title  of  his  works  may  have  been  written  by 
different  hands,  yet  the  prefumption  is,  that  moll,  if 
not  all  of  them,  are  of  nearly  as  early  a  date,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  prevailing  opinions  of  thofe  times. 

According  to  the  moll  authentic  accounts,  Hippo¬ 
crates  was  a  native  of  the  illand  of  Cos,  and  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  88th  Olympiad.  In  the  writings 
tranfmitted  to  u$  as  his,  we  find  a  general  principle 
adopted,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Nature.  To 
•this  principle  he  aferibes  a  mighty  power.  “  Nature 
(fays  he)  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  every  animal.  She 
performs  every  thing  that  is  neceffary  to  them,  with¬ 
out  needing  the  lcall  inftru&ion  from  any  one  how  to 
do  it.'’  Upon  this  footing,  as  if  Nature  had  been  a 
principle  endowed  with  knowledge,  he  gives  Jier  the 
title  of  juji ;  and  aferibes  virtues  or  powers  to  her, 
which  are  her  fervants,  and  by  means  of  which  flie 
performs  all  her  operations  in  the  bodies  of  animals  : 
and  diflributes  the  blood,  fpirits,  and  heat,  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  which  by  thefe  means  receive  life 
and  fenfation.  And  in  other  places  he  tells  us?  that  it 
is  this  faculty  which  gives  nourilhment,  prefervation, 
?  and  growth,  to  all  things. 

His  idea  The  manner  in  which  nature  ails,  or  commands  her 
elnatuie.  fublervient  power  to  aft,  is  by  attracting  what  is 
good  and  agreeable  to  each  fpecies,  and  by  retaining, 
preparing,  and.  changing  it ;  and  on  the  other  fide  in. 
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rejedling  whatever  is  fuperfluous  or  hurtful, after  Ihe  has  Hippo-  ^ 
feparated  it  from  the  good.  This  is  the  foundation  of  c'att;,• 
the  doCtrine  of  depuration,  concoCtion,  and  crifis  in  *  f 
fevers,  fo  much  infilled  upon  by  Hippocrates  and  moil 
other  phyficians.  He  fuppofes  alfo,  that  every  thing 
has  an  inclination  to  be  joined  to  what  agrees  with  it, 
and  to  remove  from  every  thing  contraiy  to  it;  and 
like  wife  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  they  mutually  fympa- 
thize  with  each  other.  When  he  comes  to  explain 
what  this  principle  called  nature  is,  he  is  obliged  to 
refolve  it  into  heat,  which,  he  fays,  appears  to  have 
fomething  immortal  in  it.  £  | 

As  far  as  he  attempts  to  explain  the  caufes  pf  dif-  Of  lhe 
cafe,  he  refers  much  to  the  humours  of  the  body,  par-^®^1  *  |j 
ticulaily  to  the  blood  and  the  bile.  He  treats  alfo  of  ’  fj 
the  effects  of  deep,  watchings,  exercife,  and  rell,  and 
all  the  benefit  or  mifehief  we  may  receive  from  them. 

Of  all  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  however,  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  the  moll  general  are  diet  and  air.  On 
the  lubjeCl  of  diet  he  has  compofed  feveral  books,  and 
in  the  choice  of  this  he  w  as  exaClly  careful ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  his  praClice  turned  almoil  wholly  upon  it. 

He  alfo  confidered  the  air  very  much  ;  he  examined 
what  winds  blew  ordinarily  or  extraordinarily  ;  he  con¬ 
fidered  the  irregularity  of  the  feafons,  the  riling  and 
fetting  of  liars,  or  the  time  of  certain  conftellatious  ; 
alfo  the  time  of  the  folllices,  and  of  the  equinoxes  ; 
thofe  days,  in  his  opinion,  producing  great  alterations 
in  certain  diftempers.  9 

He  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  explain  how,  His  divi.  j 
from  thefe  caufes,  that  variety  of  dillempers  arifes  *jons  of  1 

which  is  daily  to  be  obferved.  All  that  can  be  ga-  ‘ ca  cu  : 
thered  from  him  with  regard  to  this  is,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rent  caufes  above-mentioned,  when  applied  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  produce  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  diftempers.  Some  of  thefe  diftempers  he 
accounted  mortal ,  others  dangerous,  and  the  reft  eafily 
curable,  according  to  the  caufe  from  whence  they 
fpring,  and  the  parts  on  which  they  fall.  In  feveral 
places  alfo  he  diftinguiffies  difeafes,  from  the  time  of 
their  duration,  into  acute  or  Jhort,  and  chronical  or 
long.  He  likewife  diftinguiflies  difeafes  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  places  where-  they  prevail,  whether  ordi¬ 
nary  or  extraordinary.  The  firll,  that  is,  thofe 
that  are  frequent  and  familiar  to  certain  places, 
he  called  endemic  difeafes ;  and  the  latter,  which, 
ravaged  extraordinarily  fornetimes  in  one  place,-  J 

fometimes  in  another,  which  feized  great  numbers  at 
certain  times,  he  called  epidemic,  that  h,  popular 
difeafes;  and  of  this  kind  the  moll  terrible  is  the 
plague.  He  likewife  mentions  a  third  kind,  the 
oppofite  of  the  former ;  and  thefe  he  calls  fporadicy 
6r  Itraggling  difeafes :  thefe  lall  include  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  diftempers  which  invade  at  any  one  feafon, 
which  are  fometimes  of  one  fort,  and  fometimes  of 
another.  He  diftinguilhed  between  thofe  difeafes 
which  are  hereditary,  or  born  with  us,  and  thofe 
which  are  contracted  afterwards;  and  likewife  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  a  kindly  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant 
nature,  the  former  of  which  arc  eafily  and  frequently 
cured,  but  the  latter  give  the  phyficians  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  are  feldom  overcome  by  all 
their  care. 

Hippocrates  remarked  four  ftages  in  diftempers  ;. 

via*. 
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Hippo-  viz.  the  beginning  of  the  clifeafe,  its  augmentation,  exceed  14  days,  he  considers  every  fourth  day  as  cri- 
cr3tcs‘  its  date  or  height,  and  its  declination.  In  fuch  tfcal,  or  at  lead:  remarkable,  by  which  we  may  judge 
’  difeafes  as  terminate  fatally,  death  comes  in  place  of  whether  the  crifis  on  the  following  fourth  day  will  be 


the  declination.  In  the  third  dage,  therefore,  the 
change  is  mod  confiderable,  as  it  determines  the  fate 
of  the  fick  perfon  ;  and  this  is  mod  commonly  done 
by  means  of  a  crifis.  By  this  word  he  underdood  any 
fudden  change  in  ficknefs,  whether  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worfe,  whether  health  or  death  fucceed  im¬ 
mediately.  Such  a  change,  he  fays,  is  made  at  that 
time  by  nature,  either  abfolving  or  condemning  the 
patient.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  Hippocrates 
imagined  difeafes  to  be  only  a  didurbance  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy,  with  which  Nature  was  perpetually  at 
variance,  and  ufing  her  utmod  endeavours  to  expel  the 
offending  caufe.  Her  manner  of  adting  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  is  to  reduce  to  their  natural  date  thofe  humours 
whofe  difeord  occafions  the  diduAance  of  the  whole 
body,  whether  in  relation  to  their  quantity,  quality, 
mixture,  motion,  or  any  other  way  in  which  they 
become  offenfive.  The  principal  means  employed  by 
10  nature  for  this  end  is  what  Hippocrates  calls  concoction. 
His  opinion  By  this  he  underdood  the  bringing  the  morbific 
of  a  crifis.  matter  lodged  in  the  humours  to  fuch  a  date,  as  to 
be  eafily  fitted  for  expulfion  by  whatever  means  nature 
might  think  mod  proper.  When  matters  are  brought 
to  this  pafs,  whatever  is  fuperfluous  or  hurtful  imme¬ 
diately  empties  itfelf,  or  nature  points  out  to  phy- 
ficians  the  way  by  which  fuch  an  evacuation  is  to 
be  accompliflied.  The  crifis  takes  place  either  by 
bleeding,  dool,  vomit,  fweat,  urine,  tumors  or  abf- 


favourable  or  not ;  fo  in  thofe  which  run  from  20  to 
40  he  reckons  only  the  fevenths,  and  in  thofe  that  ex¬ 
ceed  40  lie  begins  to  reckon  by  20.  Beyond  the 
120th  he  thinks  that  the  number  of  days  has  no  power 
over  the  crifis.  They  are  then  referred  to  the  general 
changes  of  the  feafons  ;  fome  terminating  about  the 
equinoxes ;  others  about  the  foldices ;  others  about 
the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  dars  of  certain  condella- 
tions ;  or  if  numbers  have  yet  any  place,  he  reckons 
by  months,  or  even  whole  year-.  Thus  (he  fays), 
certain  difeafes  in  children  have  their  crifis  in  the 
feventh  month  after  their  birth,  and  others  in  their 
feventh  or  even  their  1 4th  year. 

Though  Hippocrates  mentions  the  2  id  as  one 
of  the  critical  days  in  acute  didempers,  as  already 
noticed ;  yet,  in  other  places  of  hi  1  works,  he 
mentions  alfd  the  20th.  The  reafon  he  gives  for 
thi-  in  one  of  thofe  places  of  his  work'  is,  that  the 
days  of  ficknefs  were  not  quite  entire.  In  general, 
however,  lie  is  much  attached  to  the  odd  days ;■ 
infomuch  that  in  one  of  his  apliorifms  he  tells 
U  -,  “  The  fweats  that  come  out  upon  the  3d,  jth, 
7th,  9th,  nth,  14th,  17th,  2  id,  27th,  3 id,  or 
34-th  day  ,  are  beneficial ;  but  thofe  that  come  out 
upon  other  days  fignify  that  the  fick  dial!  be  brought 
l»w,  that  his  difeafe  (hall  be  very  tediou and  that  he 
/hall  be  fubjeft  to  relapfes.”  He  further  fays-,  “  That 


the  fever  which  leaves  the  fick  upon  any  but  an  odd 
cedes,  {cabs,  pimples,  fpots,  &c.  But  thefe  evacutions  day  is  ufually  apt  to  relapfe  ”  Sometimes,  however, 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effedts  of  a  true  crifis,  he  confeffes  that  it  is  otherwife  ;  and  he  gives  an  in- 
unlefs  they  are  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  fmall  difehar-  dance  of  a  falutary  crifi  happening  on  the  fixth 
ges  not  being  fufficient  to  make  a  crifis.  Oh  the  contra-  day.  But  thefe  are  very  rare  indanccs,  and  there- 
ry,  fmall  difeharges  are  a  fign  that  nature  isdepreffed  by  foie  cannot,  in  his  opinion,  overthrow  the  gevcral 
the  load  of  humours,  and  that  file  lets  them  go  thro’  rule. 

weaknefs  and  continual  irritation.  What  comes  forth  Befides  the  crifis,  however,  or  the  change  which 
in  this  manner  is  crude,  becaufe  the  didemper  is  yet  determines  the  fate  of  the  patient,  Hippocrates  often 
too  drong  ;  and  while  matters  remain  in  this  date,  fpeaks  of  another,  which  only  change,  the  fpecies  of 
nothing  but  a  bad  or  imperfect  crifis  is  to  be  expedted.  the  didemper,  without  redoring  the  patient  to  health  ; 

This  {hows  that  the  didemper  triumphs,  or  at  lead  as  when  a  vertigo  is  turned  to  an  epilepfy,  a  tertian 
is  equal  in  drength  to  nature,  which  prognodicates  fever  to  a  quartan,  or  to  a  continual,  &c.  ” 

death,  or  a  prolongation  of  the  difeafe.  In  this-  But  what  has  chiefly  contributed  to  procure  the  accura" 
lad  cafe,  however,  nature  often  has  an  opportunity  vad  refpeft  generally  paid  to  Hippocrates,  is  his  in- 
of  attempting  a  new  crilis  more  happy  than  the  for-  dudry  in.  observing  the  mod  minute  circumdances  of 
mer,  after  having  made  frefh  efforts  to  advance  the  difeafes,  and  his  exadtnefs  in  nicely  deferibing  every 
concoftion  of  the  humours. —  It  mud  here  be  obferved,  thing  that  happened  before,  and  every  accident  that 
however,  that,  according  to  Hippocrates,  concodtion  appeared  at  the  fame  time  with  them  ;  and  likewife 
cannot  be  made  but  in  a  certain  time,  as  every  fruit  what  appeared  to  give  eafe,  and  what  to  increafe  the 
has  a  limited  time  to  ripen  ;  for  he  compares  the  malady  :  which  is  what  we  call  iv>  iting  the  hijlory  of  a 
humours  which  nature  has  digeded  to  fruits  come  to  difeafe. — Thus  he  not  only  didinguifhed  one  difeafe- 
maturity.  from  another  by  the  figns  which  properly  belonged  to 

The  time  required  for  conco&ion  depends  on  the  each;  but  by  comparing  the  fame  fort  of  didemper 


differences  among  didempers  mentioned  above.  In 
thofe  which  Hippocrates  call  very  acute,  the  digedion 
or  crifis  happens  by  the  fourth  day ;  in  thofe  which 
are  only  acute,  it  happens  on  the  feventh,  nth, 


which  happened  to  feveral  perfons,  and  the  accidents 
which  ufually  appeared  before  and  after,  he  could, 
often  foretel  a  difeafe  before  it  came,  and  afterwards 
give  a  right  judgment  of  the  event  of  it.  By  this 


14th  day;  which  lad  is  the  longed  period  generally  way  of  prognodicating,  he  came  to  be  exceedingly 
allowed  by  Hippocrates  in  diflempers  that  are  truly  admired:  and  this  he  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
acute:  though  in  fome  places  he  dretches  it  to  it  may  judly  be  faid  to  be  his  mader-piece  ;  and  Cel- 
the  20th,  or  2 id,  nay,  fometimes  to  the  40th  fus,  who  lived  after  him,  remarks,  that  fucceeding 
©r  6cth  days.  All  difeafes  that  exceed  this  lad  term  phyficians,  though  they  found  out  feveral  new  things- 
ate  called  chronical.  And  while  in  thofe  difeafes  that  relating  to  the  management  of  difeafes,  yet  were.  obli. 

,  4 
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ged  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  for  all  that  they 
knew  of  figns. 

The  firft  thing  Hippocrates  confidered,  when  called 
to  a  patient,  was  his  looks.  — It  was  a  good  fign  with 
him  to  have  a  vifage  refembling  that  of  a  perfon  in 
health,  and  the  fame  with  what  the  fick  man  had  be¬ 
fore  he  was  attacked  by  the  difeafe.  As  it  varied 
from  this,  fo  much  the  greater  danger  was  appre¬ 
hended.  The  following  is  the  defeription  which  he 
gives  of  the  looks  of  a  dying  man. — When  a  pa¬ 
tient  (fays  he)  has  his  nofe  fliarp,  his  eves  funk,  his 
temples  hollow,  his  ears  cold  and  contracted,  the  Ikin 
of  his  forehead  tenfe  and  dry,  and  the  colour  of  his 
face  tending  to  a  pale-green,  or  lead  colour,  one  may 
give  out  for  certain  that  death  is  very  near  at  hand } 
unlefs  the  ftrengtli  of  the  patient  has  been  exhaufted 
all  at  once  by  long  watchings,  or  by  a  'loofenefs,  or 
being  a  long  time  without  eating.”  This  obfervation 
has  been  confirmed  by  thofe  of  fucceeding  phyficians, 
who  have,  from  him,  denominated  it  the  Hippocratic 
face.  The  lips  hanging  relaxed  and  *:old,  are  like- 
wife  looked  upon  by  this  author  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  prognoftic.  He  took  alfo  his  figns 
from  the  difpofition  of  the  eyes  in  particular.  When 
a  patient  cannot  bear  the  light ;  when  he  fheds  tears 
involuntarily ;  when,  in  fleeping,  fome  pare  of  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  feen,  unlefs  he  ufually  fleeps  afeer 
that  manner,  or  has  a  loofenefs  upon  him  :  thefe  figns, 
as  well  as  the  foregoing  ones,  prognosticate  danger. 
The  eyes  deadened,  as  it  were  with  a  mift  fpread  over 
them,  or  their  brightnefs  loft,  likewife  prefages  death, 
or  great  weaknefs.  The  eyes  fparkling,  fierce,  and 
fixed,  denote  the  patient  to  be  delirious,  or  that 
he  foon  will  be  feized  with  a  frenzy.  When  the 
patient  fees  any  thing  red,  and  like  fparks  of  fire 
and  lightning  pafs  before  his  eyes,  you  may  ex- 
pedt  an  hiemorrhagy  ;  and  this  often  happens  before 
thofe  crifes  which  are  to  be  attended  by  a  lofs  of 
blood. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  alfo  ftiown  by  his 
pofture  in  bed.  If  you  find  him  lying  on  one  fide, 
his  body,  neck,  legs,  and  arms,  a  little  contracted, 
which  is  the  pofture  of  a  man  in  health,  it  is  a  good 
;  fign  :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms 
ftretched  out,  and  his  legs  hanging  down,  it  is  a  fign 
of  great  weaknefs ;  and  particularly  when  the  patient 
Aides  or  lets  himfelf  fall  down  towards  the  feet,  it  de¬ 
notes  the  approach  of  death.  When  a  patient  in  a 
burning  fever  is  continually  feeling  about  with  his 
hands  and  fingers,  and  moves  them  up  before  his  face 
and  eyes  as  if  he  was  going  to  take  away  fomething 
that  pailed  before  them  ;  or  on  his  bed-covering,  as  if 
he  was  picking  or  fearching  for  little  ftraws,  or  taking 
away  fome  filth,  or  drawing  out  little  flocks  of  wool ; 
all  this  is  a  fign  that  he  is  delirious,  and  that  he  wall 
die.  Amongft  the  other  figns  of  a  prefent  or  ap¬ 
proaching  delirium,  he  alfo  adds  this :  When  a  patient 
who  naturally  fpeaks  little  begins  to  talk  more  than 
he  ufed  to  do,  or  when  one  that  talks  much  becomes 
filent,  this  change  is  to  be  reckoned  a  fort  of  delirium, 
or  is  a  fign  that  the  patient  will  foon  fall  into  one. 
The  frequent  trembling  or  ftarting  of  the  tendons  of 
the  wrift,  prefage  likewife  a  delirium.  As  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  delirium,  Hippocrates  is  much  more  afraid 
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of  thofe  that  rah  iipoh  mournful  fubje&s,  than  fuch  as  Hippo- 
are  accompanied  with  mirth.  crate3,  t 

When  a  patient  breathes  fall,  and  is  oppreffed,  it  is  Fromvre. 
a  fign  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  that  the  parts  above  the  fpiration ; 
diaphragm  are  inflamed.  Breathing  long,  or  when 
the  patient  is  a  great  while  in  taking  his  breath, 
fhows  him  to  be  delirious ;  but  eafy  and  natural  re- 
fpiration  is  always  a  good  fign  in  acute  difeafes.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  depended  much  on  refpiration  in  making  his 
prognoftics  ;  aftd  therefore  has  taken  care  in  feveral 
places  to  deferibe  the  different  manner  of  a  patient’s 
breathing.  Continual  watchings  in  acute  difeafes, 
are  figns  of  prefent  pain,  or  a  delirium  near  at 
hand. 

Hippocrates  alfo  drew  figns  from  all  excrements,  From  ct- 
whatever  they  are,  that  are  feparated  from  the  body  cremenciti- 
of  man.  His  moil  remarkable  prognoftics,  however,  ous  difclwf* 
ivere  from  the  urine.  The  patient’s  urine,  in  his  opi-^ei‘ 
nion,  is  beft  when  the  fediment  is  white,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  of  an  equal  confiftence.  If  it  continue  fo 
during  the  courfe  of  the  diftemper,  and  till  the  time  of 
the  crifis,  the  patient  is  in  no  danger,  and  will  foon  be 
well.  This  is  what  Hippocrates  called  concoded  urine,  Urine* 
or  what  denotes  the  concoPlion  of  the  humours  ;  and 
he  obferved,  that  this  concoftion  of  the  urine  feldom 
appeared  thoroughly,  but  on  the  days  of  the.  crifis 
which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  diftemper.  “  We 
Ought  (faid  Hippocrate  )  to  compare  the  urine  with 
the  purulent  matter  which  runs  from  ulcers.  As  the 
pus,  which  is  w'hite,  and  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
fediment  of  the  urine  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is  a 
fign  that  the.  ulcer  is  on  the  point  of  clofing  ;  fo  that 
w'hich  is  clear,  and  of  another  colour  than  white* 
and  of  an  ill  fmell,  is  a  fign  that  the  ulcer  is  virulent, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  difficult  to  be  cured :  the 
urines  that  are  like  this  we  have  deferibed  are  only 
thofe  which  may  be  named  good ;  all  the  reft  are 
ill,  and  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  degrees  of 
more  and  lefs.  The  firft  never  appear  but  when  na¬ 
ture  has  overcome  the  difeafe  ;  and  are  a  fign  of  the 
conception  of  humours,  without  which  you  cannot  hope 
for  a  certain  cure.  On  the  contrary,  the  laft  are  made 
as  long  as  the  crudity  remains,  and  the  humours  con¬ 
tinue  unconco&ed.  Among  the  urines  of  this  laft 
fort,  the  beft  are  reddifh,  with  a  fediment  that  is  foft, 
and  of  an  equal  confiftence  }  which  denotes,  that  the 
difeafe  will  be  fomewhat  tedious,  but  without  danger. 

The  worft  are  thofe  which  are  very  red*  and  at  the 
fame  time  clear  and  without  fediment  5  or  that  are 
muddy  and  troubled  in  the  making.  In  urine  there  is 
often  a  fort  of  cloud  hanging  in  the  veffel  in  which  it 
is  received ;  the  higher  this  rifes,  or  the  farther  diftant 
it  is  from  the  bottom,  or  the  more  different  from  the 
colour  of  the  laudable  fediment  abovementioned,  the 
mote  there  is  of  crudity.  T  hat  which  is  yellow,  or  of 
a  fandy  colour,  denotes  abundance  of  bile;  that  which 
is  black  is  the  worft,  efpecially  if  it  has  an  ill  fmell, 
and  is  either  altogether  muddy  or  altogether  clear. 

That  whofe  fediment  is  like  large  ground  wheat,  or 
little  flakes  or  feales  fpread  one  upon  another,  or  bran, 
prefages  ill,  efpecially  the  laft.  The  fat  or  oil  that 
fometimes  fwims  upon  the  top  of  the  urine,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  form  fomething  like  a  fpider’s  web,  is  a  fign 
of  a  confumption  of  the  flefii  and  folid  parts.  The  ma» 
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Hippo-  0f  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  the  fign  of  a  cri- 

.  cme8v  fis,  and  fometimes  the  quality  of  it  Ihows  how  the  blad- 
•  ”  der  is  affefted.  We  mufl  alfo  obferve,  that  Hippo¬ 

crates  compared  the  Hate  of  the  tongue  with  the  urine; 
that- is  to  fay,  when  the  tongue  was  yellow,  and.char- 
,ged  with  bile,  the  urine  he  knew  mull  of  courfe  be 
of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  when  the  tongue  was  red 
and  moift,  the  urine  was  of  its  natural  colour, 
paces.  His  prognoftics  from  the  excretions  by  ftool  are  as 

follow.  Thofe  that  are  foft,  yellowifh,  of  fome  con- 
filtence,  and  not  of  an  extraordinary  ill  fmell,  that  an- 
fwer  to  the  quantity  of  what  is  taken  inwardly,  and 
that  are  voided  at  the  ufual  hours,  are  the  beft  of  all. 
They  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  thicker  confidence  when 
the  diftemper  is  near  the  crifis  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  a  good  prognoftic,  when  fome  worms,  round 
and  long,  are  evacuated  at  the  fame  time  with  them. 
The  prognofis,  however,  may  ftill  be  favourable,  though 
the  matter  excreted  be  thin  and  liquid,  provided  it 
make  not  too  much  noife  in  coming  out,  and  the  eva¬ 
cuation  be  not  in  a  fmall  quantity  nor  too  often  ;  nor 
in  fo  great  abundance,  nor  fo  often,  as  to  make  the  pa¬ 
tient  faint.  All  matter  that  is  watery,  white,  of  a  pale 

t  green,  or  red,  or  frothy  and  vifeous,  is  bad.  That 

which  is  blackilh,  or  of  a  livid  hue,  is  the  mod 
pernicious.  That  which  is  pure  black,  and  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  difeharge  of  black  bile,  always 
prognolticates  very  ill;  this  humour,  from  what 
part  foever  it  comes,  fhowing  the  ill  difpofition  of  the 
inteftines.  The  matter  that  is  of  feveral  different  co- 
louis,  denotes  the  length  of  the  diftemper ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence. 
Hippocrates  places  in  the  Tame  clafs  the  matter  that  is 
bilious  or  yellow,  and  mixed  with  blood,  or  green 
and  black,  or  like  the  dregs  or  ferapings  of  the  guts. 
The  ftools  that  confift  of  pure  bile,  or  entirely  of 
phlegm,  he  alfo  looks  upon  to  be  very  bad. 

Matter  caft  up  by  vomiting  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
bile  and  phlegm  *,  where  one  of  thefe  humours  only 
is  obferved,  it  is  worfe.  That  which  is  black,  livid, 
green,  or  of  the  colour  of  a  leek,  indicates  alarming 
confequences.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  that  which 
-fmells  very  ill ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  it  be  livid, 
death  is  not  far  off.  The  vomiting  of  blood  is  very 
often  mortal. 

ExpeiSlora-  The  fpittings  which  give  eafe  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
uon.  and  in  pleurifies,  are  thofe  that  come  up  readily  and 
without  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  good  if  they  be  mix¬ 
ed  at  the  beginning  with  much  yellow :  but  if 
they  appear  of  the  fame  colour,  or  are  red,  a  great 
while  after  the  beginning  of  the  diftemper,  are  fait 
and  acrimonious,  and  caufe  violent  coughings,  they 
are  not  good.  Spittings  purely  yellow  are  bad  ;  and 
thofe  that  are  white,  vifeous,  and  frothy,  give  no  eafe. 
-  Whitenefs  is  a  good  fign  of  concoftion  in  regard 
to  fpittings;  but  they  ought  not  at  all  to  be  vif¬ 
eous,  nor  too  thick,  nor  too  clear.  We  may  make 
the  fame  judgment  of  the  excrements  of  the  nofe  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  concoftion  and  crudity.  Spittings 
that  are  black,  green,  and  red,  are  of  very  bad  confe¬ 
quence.  In  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  thofe  that  are 
mixed  with  bile  and  blood  prefage  well  if  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  beginning,  but  are  bad  if  they  arife  not 
about  the  feventh  day.  But  the  worft  fign  in  thefe 
diftempers  is,  when  there  is  no  expc&oration  at  all, 
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and  the  too  great  quantity  of  matter  that  is  ready  to  Hlppo- 
be  difeharged  this  way  makes  a  rattling  in  the  fereaft.  crates’  . 
After  fpitting  of  blood,  the  difeharge  of  purulent  mat-  v  * 
ter  often  follows,  which  brings  on  a  confumption,  and 
at  laft  death. 

A  kind  good  fweat  is  that  which  arifes  on  the  day  Sweat, 
of  the  crifis,  and  is  difeharged  ih  abundance  all  over 
the  body,  and  at  the  fame  lime  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  thus  carries  off  the  fever  :  A  cold  fweat  is 
alarming,  efpecially  in  acute  fevers,  for  in  others  it  is 
only  a  fign  of  long  continuance.  When  the  patient 
fweats  no  where  but  on  the  head  and  neck,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  difeafe  will  be  long  and  dangerous. 

A  gentle  fweat  in  fome  particular  part,  of  the  head 
and  breaft,  for.  inftance,  gives  no  relief,  but  de¬ 
notes  the  feat  of  the  diftemper,  or  the  weaknefs  of 
the  part.  This  kind  of  fweat  was  called  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  ephidrojts. 

The  hypochondria,  or  the  abdomen  in  general,  From  th$* 
ought  always  to  be  foft  and  even,  as  well  on  the  right  Pu'fc- 
fide  as  on  the  left.  When  there  is  any  hardnefs  or  un- 
evennefs  in  thofe  parts,  or  heat  and  fwellings,  or  when 
the  patient  cannot  endure  to  have  it  touched,  it  is  a 
fign  the  inteftines  are  indifpofed. 

Hippocrates  alfo  inquired  into  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe, 
or  the  beating  of  the  arteries.  The  moft  ancient  phy- 
ficians,  however,  and  even  Hippocrates  himfelf,  for  a 
long  time,  by  this  word  underftood  the  violent  pulfa- 
tion  that  is  felt  in  an  inflamed  part,  without  putting 
the  fingers  to  it.  It  is  obferved  by  Galen,  and  other 
phyficians,  that  Hippocrates  touches  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  pulfe  more  flightly  than  any  other  on  which  he 
treats.  But  that  our  celebrated  phyfician  underftood 
fomething  even  on  this  fubjeft ,  is  eafily  gathered  from 
feveral  paffages  in  his  writings;  as  when  he  obferves, 
that  in  acute  fevers  the  pulfe  is  very  quick  and  very 
great ;  and  when  he  makes  mention,  in  the  fame  place, 
of  trembling  pulfes,  and  thofe  that  beat  flowly ;  when 
he  obferves,  that  in  fome  difeafes  incident  to  women, 
when  the  pulfe  ftrikes  the  finger  faintly,  and  in  a  lan- 
guifhing  manner,  it  is  a  fign  of  approaching  death. 

He  remarks  alfo,  in  the  Coaca  Pranotionet,  that  he 
whofe  vein,  that  is  to  lay,  whofe  artery  of  the  elbow, 
beats,  is  juft  going  to  run  mad,  or  elfe  that  the 
perfon  is  at  that  time  very  much  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  anger. 

From  this  account  of  Hippocrates,  it  will  appear, 
that  he  was  not  near  fo  much  taken  up  with  reasoning 
on  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  as  with  reporting  them.  . 

He  was  content  to  obferve  thefe  phenomena  accurate¬ 
ly,  to  diftinguilh  difeafes  by  them,  and  judged  of  the 
event  by  comparing  them  exactly  together.  For  his 
Ikill  in  prognoftics  he  was  indeed  very  remarkable,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  infomuch  that  he  and  his 
pupils  were  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  prophets. 

What  adds  very  much  to  his  reputation  is,  that  lie  li¬ 
ved  in  an  age  when  phyfic  was  altogether  buried  in  fu- 
perftition,  and  yet  he  did  no-t  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  carried 
away  by  it;  on  the  contrary,  on  many  occafions,  he  ex- 
preffes  his  abhorrence  of  it. 

Having  thus  feeu  in  what  Hippocrates  makes  the 
difference  between  health  and  ficknefs  to  confift,  and 
likewife  the  moft  remarkable  figns  from  whence  he 
drew  his  prognoftics,  we  muft  now  confider  the  mean3 
he  prefeiibed  for  the  prefervation.  of  health,  and  the 
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to-  cu«  of  difeafcs.  One  of  his  principal  maxims  was 
.  cta.f's-  this,  That,  to  preferve  health,  we  ought  not  to  over¬ 
charge  ourfelves  with  too  much  eating,  nor  negleft 
His  ma-erns  the  ufe  of  cxercife  and  labour.  In  the  next  place,  That 
f  r  he  pre-we  ought  by  no  means  to  accuftom  ourfelves  to  too 
jfervation  nice  and  ex  aft  a  method  of  living ;  becaufe  thofe  who 
cf  health.  }lave  once  begun  to  aft  by  this  rule,  if  they  vary  in  the 
kail  from  it,  find  themfelves  very  ill ;  which  does  not 
happen  to  thofe  who  take  a  little  more  liberty,  and 
live  foinewhat  more  irregularly.  Notwithftanding  this, 
he  docs  not  uegleft  to  inquire  diligently  into  what 
thofe  who  were  in  health  ufed  for  food  in  his  time. 
Diet.  Here  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  prodigious 
difparity  between  the  delicacy  of  the  people  in  our 
days  and  in  thofe  of  Hippocrates :  for  he  takes  great 
pains  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  flefli  of  a  dog, 
a  fox,  a  horfe,  and  an  afs ;  which  he  would  not  have 
done  if  at  that  time  they  had  not  been  ufed  for  vic¬ 
tuals,  at  leafl  by  the  common  people.  Befides  thefe, 
however,  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
vifion  that  are  now  in  ufe ;  for  example,  falads, 
milk,  whey,  cheefe,  flefh  as  well  of  birds  as  of  four- 
footed  beafts,  frefh  and  fait  fifh,  eggs,  all  kinds  of 
pulfe,  and  the  different  kinds  of  gram  we  feed  on,  as 
well  as  the  different  forts  of  bread  that  are  made  of  it. 
He  alfo  fpeaks  very  often  of  a  fort  of  liquid  food,  or 
broth,  made  of  barley-meal,  or  feme  other  grain, 
which  they  fleeped  for  fomc  time,  and  then  boiled  in 
water.  With  regard  to  drink,  he  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  diilinguifh  the  good  waters  from  the  bad. 
The  bed,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  clear,  light, 
without  fmell  or  tafte,  and  taken  out  of  the  fountains 
that  turn  towards  the  eaft.  The  falt-waters,  thofe 
that  he  calls  hard,  and  thofe  that  rife  out  of  fenny 
ground,  are  the  worft  of  all;  he  condemns  alfo  thofe 
that  come  from  melted  fnow.  But  though  Hippo¬ 
crates  makes  all  thofe  diftiffftions,  he  advifes  thofe  who 
are  in  health  to  drink  of  the  firft  water  that  comes  in 
their  way.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  alum  waters,  and  thofe 
that  are  hot ;  but  does  not  enlarge  upon  their  quali¬ 
ties.  He  advifes  to  mix  wine  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water :  and  this  (he  fays)  is  the  juft  pro¬ 
portion  ;  by  Ufing  which  the  wine  will  expel  what 
is  hurtful  to  the  body,  and  the  water  will  ferve  to 
temper  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 

Cxercife.  For  thofe  that  are  in  health,  and  likewife  for  fuch 
as  are  fick,  Hippocrates  advifes  exercife.  The  books, 
however,  which  treat  on  this  fubjeft,  M.  Le  Clerc 
conjeftures  to  have  been  written  by  Herodicus,  who 
firft  introduced  gymnaftic  exercife  into  medicine,  and 
who  is  faid  by  Hippocrates  himfelf  to  have  killed  feve- 
ral  people  by  forcing  them  to  walk  while  they  were  af- 
flifted  with  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  diforders. 
The  advices  given  in  them  confift  moftly  in  direftions 
for  the  times  in  which  we  ought  to  walk,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  we  ought  to  be  in  before  it ;  when  we  ought  to 
walk  flowly,  and  when  to  run,  &c. ;  and  all  this  with 
refpeft  to  different  ages  and  temperaments,  and  with 
.  defign  to  bring  the  body  down,  or  diflipate  the  hu¬ 
mours.  Wreftling,  although  a  violent  exercife,  is 
numbered  with  the  reft.  In  the  fame  place  alfo 
mention  is  made  of  a  play  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
which  was  thought  good  for  health,  and  called  chi- 
ronomie  ;  and  of  an@ther  diverfion  which  was  perform¬ 
ed  round  a  fort  of  ball  hung  up,  which  they  called 
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corycus,  and  which  they  ft  ruck  forward  with  both  Hipp( 
their  hands. 


202. 


With  regard  to  thofe  things  which  ought  to  be  1 

feparated  from,  or  retained  in  the  human  body,  *C  C  101  J 
Hippocrates  obferves,  that  people  ought  to  take  great 
care-  not  to  load  themfelves  with  excrements,  or 
keep  them  in  too  long ;  and  befides  the  exercife 
above-mentioned,  which  carries  off  one  part  of  them, 
and  which  he  preferibed  chiefly  on  this  account,  he 
advifes  people  to  excite  and  roufe  up  nature  when 
flie  flagged,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  expel  the 
reft,  or  take  care  of  the  impediments  by  which  Ihe 
was  refilled.  For  this  reafon  he  preferibed  meats 
proper  for  loofening  the  belly ;  and  when  thefe 
were  not  fulficient,  he  direfted  the  ufe  of  clyfters  and 
fuppofitories.  For  thin  and  emaciated  perfons  he  di¬ 
refted  clyfters  compofed  only  of  milk  and  oily  unftu- 
ous  fubftances,  which  they  mixed  with  a  decoftion  of 
chick-peafe  ;  but  for  fuch  as  were  plethoric,  they  only- 
made  ufe  of  fait  or  fea-water. 

As  a  prefervative  again  ft  diftempers,  Hippocrates 
alfo  advifed  the  ufe  of  vcimits,  which  he  direfted  to  be 
taken  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  time  of  winter 
and  fpring.  The  moll  Ample  of  thefe  were  made  of  a 
decoftion  of  hyffop,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  vine¬ 
gar  and  fait.  He  made  thofe  that  were  of  a  ftrong  and 
vigorous  confti'ution  take  this  liquor  in  a  morning  fall- 
ing  ;  but  fuch  as  were  thin  and  weakly  took  it  after 
fupper — Venery,  in  his  opinion,  is  wholefome,  pro¬ 
vided  people  confult  their  ftrength,  and  do  not  pur- 
fue  it  to  excefs ;  which  he  finds  fault  with  on  all  occa- 
fions,  and  would  have  excefs  avoided  alfo  in  relation  to 
fleep  and  watching.  In  his  writings  are  likewife  to 
be  found  feveral  remarks  concerning  good  and  bad  air; 
and  he  makes  it  appear  that  the  good  or  bad  difpofi- 
tion  of  this  element  does  not  depend  folely  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  climate,  but  on  the  fituation  of  every 
place  in  particular.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  good  and 
bad  effefts  of  the  paffions,  and  recommends  moderation 
in  regard  to  them. 

From  what  we  have  already  related  concerning  the 
opinions  of  Hippocrates,  it  may  naturally  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  for  the  moll  part  he  would  be  contented 
with  obferving  what  the  ftrength  of  nature  is  able  to 
accomplifli  without  being  afiifted  by  the  phyfician. 

That  this  was  really  the  cafe,  may  be  eafily  perceived 
from  a  perufal  of  his  books  entitled,  “  Of  epidemical 
diftempers  which  are,  as  it  were,  journals  of  the 
praftice  of  Hippocrates :  for  there  we  find  him  often 
doing  nothing  more  than  defdribing  the  fymptoms  of  a 
diftemper,  and  informing  us  what  has  happened  to  the 
patient  day'  after  day,  even  to  his  death  or  recovery, 
without  fpeaking  a  word  of  any  kind  of  remedy. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  did  indeed  make  ufe  of  re¬ 
medies  ;  but  thefe  were  exceedingly  fimple  and  fev), 
in  comparifon  of  what  have  been  given  by  fucceed- 
ing  praftitioners.  Thefe  remedies  we  fhall  prefently 
confider,  after  we  have  given  an  abridgement  of 
the  principal  maxims  on  which  his  praftice  is 
founded.  13  >  j 

Hippocrates  afferted  in  the  firft  place,  That  contra-  His  maxim* 
ries,  or  oppofites,  are  the  remedies  for  each  other ;  ^ ^  ^ 
and  this  maxim  he  explains  by  an  aphorifm  ;  in  which  eafc 
he  fays,  that  evacuations  cure  thofe  diftempers  which 
come  from  repletion,  and  repletion  thofe  that  are  can- 
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Hippo-  fed  fay  evacuation.  So  heat  13  deftroyed  by  cold,  and 
.  ‘-rUe-*  cold  by  heat,  See.  In  the  fccond  place,  he  afferted, 

-  '  ’  that  phyfic  is  an  addition  of  what  is  wanting,  and  a 
fubtraCiion  or  retrenchment  of  what  is  fuperfluous:  an 
axiom  which  is  explained  by  this,  viz.  that  there  are 
fome  juices  or  humours,  which  in  particular  cafes 
ought  to  be  evacuated,  or  driven  out  of  the  body,  or 
dried  up  ;  and  fome  others  which  ought  to  be  reftored 
to  the  body,  or  caufed  to  be  produced  there  again.  As 
to  the  method  to  be  taken  for  this  addition  or  retrench¬ 
ment,  he  gives  this  general  caution.  That  you  ought 
to  be  careful  how  you  fill  up,  or  evacuate,  all  at  once, 
or  too  quickly,  or  too  much ;  and  that  it  is  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  to  heat  or  cool  again  on  a  fudden  ;  or  rather, 
you  ought  not  to  do  it :  every  thing  that  runs  to  an 
cxcefs  being  an  enemy  to  nature.  In  the  fourth  place, 
Hippocrates  allowed  that  we  ought  fometimes  to  di¬ 
late,  and  fometimes  to  lock  up :  to  dilate,  or  open  the 
paffages  by  which  the  humours  are  voided  naturally, 
when  they  are  not  fufficiently  opened,  or  when  they 
are  clofed;  and,  on  the contrary,  to  lock  up  orftraiten 
the  paffages  that  are  relaxed,  when  the  juices  that  pafs 
there  ought  not  to  pafs,  or  when  they  pafs  in  too 
great  quantity.  He  adds,  that  we  ought  fometimes 
to  fmooth,  and  fometimes  to  make  rou^h  ?  fometimes 
to  harden,  and  fometimes  to  foften  again  ;  fometimes 
to  make  more  fine  or  fupple  ;  fometimes  to  thicken  ; 
fometimes  to  roufe  up,  and  at  other  times  to  ftupify 
or  take  away  the  fenfe  5  all  in  relation  to  the  folid 
parts  of  the  body,  or-to  the  humours.  He  gives  alfo 
this  farther  leffon,  That  we  ought  tohave  regard  to  the 
courfe  thehumours  take,  from  whence  they  come,  and 
whither  they  go  ;  and  in  confequenee  of  that,  when 
they  go  where  they  ought  not,  that  we  make  them 
take  a  turn  about,  or  carry  them  another  way,  almoft 
fcke  the  turning  the  courfe  of  a  river :  or,  upon  other 
(  cccafions,  that  we  endeavour  if  poffible  to  recal,  or 
make  the  feme  humour^  return  back  again  ;  drawing 
upward  fuch  as  have  a  tendency  downward,  and  draw¬ 
ing  downward  fuch  as  tend  upward.  We  ought  alfo 
to  carry  off,  by  convenient  ways,  that  which  is  necef- 
•fiiry  to  be  carried  off?  and  not  let  the  humours  once 
evacuated  enter  into  the  veffels  again.  Hippocrates 
gives  alfo  the  following  inftru&ion,  That  when  we  do 
any  thing  according  to  reafon,  though  the  fuccefs  be 
notanfwerable,  we  ought  not  too  eafily,  or  too  liaftily, 
to  alter  the  manner  of  adling,  as  long  as  the  reafona  for 
it  are  yet  grood.  But  as  this  maxim  might  fometimes 
prove  deceitful,  he  gives  the  following  as  a  corrector 
to  it-;  “  We  ought  (fays  he)  to  mind  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention  what  gives  eafe,  and  what  creates 
pain  ;  what  is  eafily  fupported,  and  what  cannot  be 
endured.”  We  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  raflily;  but 
ought  often  to  paufe,  or  wait,  without  doing  any 
thing;  by  this  way,  if  you  do  the  patient  no  good, 
you  will  at  leaft  do  him  no  hurt. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  and  moft  general  maxims 
of  the  p  rad  ice  of  Hippocrates,  and  which  proceed  up¬ 
on  the  fuppoiition  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  viz. 
that  nature  cures  difeafes.  We  next  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  particularly  the  remedies  employed  by  him,  which 
will  ferve  to  give  us  further  inftru&ions  concerning  his 
practice. 

J  His  max-  was  the  firft,  the  principal,  and  often  the  only 

I Ims  rcfpe<3-feme^y  made  ufe  of  by  this  great  phyfician  to  anfwer 
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the  greateft  part  of  the  intentions  above  mentioned  :  Hip'-o 
by  means  of  it  lie  oppofed  moift  to  dry,  hot  to  cold,  cratct* 
S'c. ;  and  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  point  was,  that  thus  he  fupported  nature,  ^  ;f. 
and  affifted  her  to  overcome  the  rrjalady.  The  diete-  -dj 
tic  part  of  medicine  was  fo  much  the  invention  of  i 
Hippocrates  himfelf,  that  he  was  very  defirous  to  be 
accounted  the  author  of  it;  and  the  better  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  a  new  remedy  in  his  days,  he  fays, 
exprefslv,  that  the  ancients  had  wrote  almoft  nothing 
concerning  the  diet  of  the  fick,  having  omitted  this, 
point,  though  it  was  one  of  the  moft  effential  parts  of 
the  art. 

The  diet  preferibed  by  Hippocrates  for  patients  la — Diet*iri 
bouring  under  acute  diftempers,  differed  from  that  :icute 
which  he  ordered  for  thofe  afHifted  with  chronical eafes. 
ones.  In  the  former,  which  require  a  more  particular 
exattnefs  in  relation  to  diet,  he  preferred  liquid  food 
to  that  which  was  folid,  efpecially  in  fevers.  For  thefe 
he  ufed  a  fort  of  broth  made  of  cleanfed  barley  ;  and 
to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  ptifan.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  prepared  a  ptifan  was  as  follows  t 
They  firft  fteeped  the  barley  in  water  till  it  was  plump¬ 
ed  up  ;  and  afterwards  they  dried  it  in  the  fun,  and 
beat  it  to  take  off  the  hulk.  They  next  ground  it  ? 
and  having  let  the  flour  boil  a  long  time  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  they  put  it  out  into  the  fun,  and  when  it  was  dry 
they  preffed  it  clofe.  It  is  properly  this  flour  fo  pre¬ 
pared  that  is  called  ptifan.  They  did  almoft  the  fame 
thing  with  wheat,  rice,,  lentils,  and  other  grain  :  but 
they  gave  thefe  ptifans  the  name  of  the  grain  from 
whence  they  were  extrafted,  as  ptifan  of  lentils,  rice,  &c. 
whereas  the  ptifan  of  barley  was  called  Amply  ptifan , 
on  account  of  the  excellency  of  it.  When  they  wanted 
to  ufe  it,  they  boiled  one  part  of  it  ia  to  or  t  e  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  it  began  to  grow  plump  in  boiling, 
they  added  a  little  vinegar,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  anife  or  leek,  to  keep  it  from  clogging  or  filling 
the  ftomach  with  wind.  Hippocrates  preferibes  this 
broth  for  women  that  have  pains  in  their  belly  after 
delivery.  “  Boil  fome  of  this  ptifan  f fays  he),  with 
fome  leek,,  and  the  fat  of  a  goat,  and  give  it  to  the 
woman  in  bed.”  This  will  not  be  thought  very 
Angular,  if  we  refleft  on  what  has  been  hinted  above 
concerning  the  indelicate  manner  of  living  in  thofe 
times.  He  preferred  the  ptifan  to  all  other  food  in 
fevers,  becaufe  it  foftened  and  moiftened  much,  and 
was  befjdes  of  eafy  digeftion.  If  he  was  concerned  in 
a  continual  fever,  he  would  have  the  patient  begin 
with  a  ptifan  of  a  pretty  thick  confidence,  and  go  on 
by  little  and  little,  leffening  the  quantity  of  barlev- 
flour  as  the  height  of  the  diftemper  approached  ;  fa 
that  he  did  not  feed  the  patient  but  with  what  he 
called  the  juice  of  the  ptifan-,  that  is,  the  ptifan  ftrained, 
where  there  was  but  very  little  of  the  flour  remaining, 
in  order  that  nature  being  difeharged  in  part  from 
the  care  of  digefting  the  aliments,  (he  might  the  more 
eafily  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  overcome  the  diftem¬ 
per,  or  the  caufe  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  quantity, 
he  caufed  the  ptifan  to  be  taken  twice  a-day  by  fuch 
patients  as  in  health  ufed  to  take  two  meals  a-day,  not 
thinking  it  convenient  that  thofe  who  were  fick  fhould 
eat  oftener  than  when  they  were  well.  He  alfo  would 
not  allow  eating  twice  a-day  to  thofe  who  eat  but  once 
in  that  time  when  in  health.  In  the  paroxyfm  of  a 
H  fever  , 
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frTpro-  fever  he  gave  nothing  at  all;  and  in  all  diftempers 
t  crate*»  where  there  are  exacerbations,  he  forbid  nourifhment 
^  v  while  the  exacerbations  continued.  He  let  children 
eat  more  ;  but  thofe  who  were  grown  up  to  man’s 
eftate,  or  were  of  an  advanced  age,  lefs ;  making  al¬ 
lowance,  however,  for  the  cuftom  of  each  particular 
perfon,  or  for  that  of  the  country. 

But  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  too  much  food 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  the  fick,  he  was  not  of  the 
mind  of  fome  phyficians  who  preferibed  long  abfti- 
nence,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  fevers.  The  rea- 
fon  he  gave  for  this  was,  that  the  contrary  pr  aft  ice 
weakened  the  patients  too  much  during  the  firft  days 
of  the  diftemper,  by  which  means  their  phyficians  were 
obliged  to  allow  them  more  food  when  the  illuefs  was 
at  its  height,  which  in  his  opinion  was  improper.  Be- 
fides,  in  acute  diftempers,  and  particularly  in  fevers, 
Hippocrates  made  choice  of  refreftu’ng  and  moiftening 
nourifhment ;  and  amongft  other  things  preferibed 
orange,  melon,  fpinach,  gourd,  and  dock.  This  fort 
of  food  he  gave  to  thofe  that  were  in  a  condition  to 
eat,  -or  could  take  fomething  more  than  aptifan. 

Drink  The  drink  he  commonly  gave  to  his  patients  was 

made  of  eight  parts  of  water  and  one  of  honey.  In 
fome  diftempers  they  added  a  little  vinegar ;  but  be- 
fides  thefe,  they  had  another  fort  named  or  mix¬ 

ture.  One  prefeription  of  this  fort  we  find  intended 
for  a  confumptive  perfon  ;  it  confifted  of  rue,  anife, 
celery,  coriander,  juice  of  pomegranate,  the  roughed 
red  wine,  water,  flour  of  wheat  .and  barley,  with  old 
cheefe  made  of  goats  milk.  Hippocrates  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  giving  plain  water  to  the  fick  ;  but  though 
he  generally  preferibed  the  drinks  above  mentioned, 
he  did  not  abfolutely  forbid  the  ufe  of  wine,  even  in 
acute  diftempers  and  fevers,  provided  the  patients  were 
not  delirious  nor  had  pains  in  their  head.  Befides, 
he  took  care  to  diftinguifh  the  wines  proper  in  thefe 
cafes  :  preferring  to  all  other  forts  white-wine  that  is 
clear  and  has  a  great  deal  of  water,  with  neither  fweet- 
nefs  nor  flavour. 

1 6  Thefe  are  the  moil  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
Djetfcichro  ing  the  diet  preferibed  by  Hippocrates  in  acute  di- 
nic  dikafts.  ftemper3  .  Jn  chronical  ones  he  made  very  much  ufe 

of  milk  and  whey ;  though  we  are  not  certain  whe¬ 
ther  this  was  done  on  account  of  the  nourifhment 
expefted  from  them,  or  that  he  accounted  them  me¬ 
dicines. 

17  There  were  many  difeafes  for  which  he  judged  the 
His  maxims  bath  was  a  proper  remedy;  and  he  takes  notice  of 
fea-hff,n^  the  circumftances  that  are  neceffary  in  order  to 

iJ®‘  caufe  the  patient  receive  benefit  from  it,  among  which 
the  following'  are  the  principal.  The  patient  that 
bathes  himfelf  muft  remain  ftill  and  quiet  in  his  place 
without  fpeaking  while  the  afliflants  throw  water  oven 
his  head  or  are  wiping  him  dry  ;  for  which  laft  pur- 
pofe  he  defired  them  to  keep  fponges,  inftead  of  that 
inftrument  called  by  the  ancients  Jlrigil ,  which  ferved 
to  rub  off  from  the  fkin  the  dirt  and  naftinefs  left  upon 
it  by  the  unguents  and  oils  with  which  they  anointed 
themfelves.  He  muft  alfo  take  care  not  to  catch  cold ; 
and  muft  not  bathe  immediately  after  eating  and 
drinking,  nor  eat  or  drink  immediately  after  coming 
©ut  of  the  bath.  Regard  muft  alfo  be  had  whether 
the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  bathe  while  in 
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health,  and  whether  he  has  been  benefited  or  hurt  by  Hippo- 
it.  Laftly,  he  muft  abftain  from  the  bath  when  the  crate*-  , 
body  is  too  open,  or  too  coflive,  or  when  he  is  toa  » 


weak ;  or  if  he  has  an  inclination  to  vomit,  a  great 
lofs  of  appetite,  or  bleed*  at  the  nofe.  The  advantage 
of  the  bath,  according  to  Hippocrates,  confifts  in  moi¬ 
ftening  and  refrefhing,  taking  away  wearinefs,  making 
the  fkin  foft  and  the  joints  pliant;  in  provoking  urine, 
making  the  noftrils  open,  and  opening  the  other  ex- 
cretories.  He  allows  two  baths  in  a  day  to  thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  it  in  health. 

In  chronical  diftempers  Hippocrates  approved  very  "-IP  maxim*  |i 
much  of  exercife,  though  he  did  not  allow  it  in  acute  resetting  | 
ones:  but  even  in  thefe  he  did  not  think  that  a  pa-exerc‘fe’  I 
tient  ought  always  to  lie  a  bed;  but  tells  us,  that  “we 
muft  fometimes  pufh  the  timorous  out  of  bed,  and  roufe 
up  the  lazy.” 

When  he  found  that  diet  and  exercife  were  not  19 
fiifficient  to  eafe  nature  of  a  burden  of  corrupted  hu-  His  maxim* 
mours,  he  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  other  means,  of  rcfPe<ft‘nS 
which  purgation  was  one.  By  this  word  he  underftood  fur£at,ua* 
all  the  contrivances  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  difeharge 
the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  though  it  commonly  fignifies 
only  the  evacuation  by  the  belly  by  ftool.  This  eva¬ 
cuation  he  imagined  to  be  occafioned  by  the  purgative 
medicines  attrafting  the  humours  to  themfelves.  When, 
firft  taken  into  the  body,  he  thought  they  attrafted 
that  humour  which  was  moft  fimilar  to  them,  and  then 
the  others,  one  after  another. — Moft  of  the  purgatives 
ufed  in  his  time  were  emetics  alfo,  or  at  leafl  were  very 
violent  in  their  operation  downwards.  Thefe  were 
the  white  and  black  hellebore ;  the  firft  of  which  is 
now  reckoned  among  the  poifons.  He  ufed  alfo  the 
Cnidian  berries,  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  feeds 
of  thymelea  or  chamselea  ;  cneorum  peplium,  which 
is  a  fort  of  milk-thiftle  ;  thapfia  ;  the  juice  of  hippo- 
phae,  a  fort  of  rhamnus  ;  elaterium,  or  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber ;  flowers  of  brafs,  coloquintida,  fcam* 
mony  the  magnefian  ftone,  See. 

As  thefe  purgatives  were  all  very  ftrong,  Hippo¬ 
crates  was  extremely  cautious  in  their  exhibition.  He 
did  not  preferibe  them  in  the  dog-days  ;  nor  did  he 
ever  purge  women  with  child,  and  very  feldom  chil¬ 
dren  or  old  people.  He  principally  ufed  purgatives  in 
chronical  diftempers  ;  but  was  much  more  wary  in¬ 
acute  ones.  In  his  books  intitled  “  Of  Epidemical 
Diftempers,”  there  are  very  few  patients  mentioned  to 
whom  he  gave  purgative  medicines.  He  alfo  takes 
notice  exprefsly,  that  thefe  medicines  having  been  given, 
in  cafes  of  the  diftempers  of  which  he  was  treating,, 
had  produced  very  bad  effefts.  We  are  not,  however, 
from  this  to  conclude,  that  Hippocrates  abfolutely  con¬ 
demned  purging  in  acute  diftempers;  for  in  fome  places 
he  exprefsly  mentions  his  having  given  them  with  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  of  opinion,  for  inftance,  that  purging 
was  good  in  a  pleurify  when  the  pain  was  feated  be¬ 
low  the  diaphragm ;  and  in  this  cafe  he  gave  black 
hellebore,  or  fome  peplium  mixed  with  the  juice  of  la - 
ferpitium,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  our  afafietida. 

The  principal  rule  Hippocrates  gives  with  relation 
to  purging  is,  that  we  ought  only  to  purge  off  the 
humours,  that  are  concofted,  and  not  thofe  that  are 
yet  crude,  taking  particular  care  not  to  do  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  diftemper,  left  the  humours  ftiould 

he 
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Hippo-  be  difturbed  or  ftirred  up,  which  happens  pretty  often,  ordered  to  be  drank.  For  the  fame  purpofe  be  ufed  Hippo- 
,  crates*  He  was  not,  however,  the  firft  who  remarked  tl^at  whey,  and  alfo  cows  and  afles  milk ;  adding  a  little  fait ,  cmt8‘  , 

*  it  would  be  of  ill  confequence  to  ftir  the  humours  in  to  it,  and  fometimes  letting  it  boll  a  little.  If  he  gave  v 

the  beginning  of  an  acute  diftemper.  The  Egyptian  afles  milk  alone,  he  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  it  to  be 
phyficians  had  before  obferved  the  fame  thing.  By  taken,  fo  that  it  muft  of  neceflity  loofen  the  body.  In 
the  beginning  of  a  diftemper,  Hippocrates  un'derftood  one  place  he  prefcribes  no  lefs  than  nine  pounds  of  it 
all  the  time  from  the  firft  day  to  the  fourth  complete,  to  be  taken  as  a  laxative,  but  does  not  fpecify  the 
Hippocrates  imagined  that  each  purgative  medicine  time  in  which  it  was  to  be  taken.  With  the  fame  in- 
wa3  adapted  to  the  carrying  off  fome  particular  hu-  tention  he  made  ufe  of  fuppofitories  and  clyfters.  The 
mour;  and  hence  the  diftinftion  of  purgatives  intohy-  former  were  compounded  of  honey,  the  juice  of  the 
dragogue,  cholagogue,  &c.  which  is  now  juftly  explo-  herb  mercury,  of  nitre,  powderof  colocynth,  and  other 
ded.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  which  prevailed  (harp  ingredients,  to  irritate  the  anus.  Thefe  they 
long  after  his  time,  he  pretended  that  we  knew  if  a  pur-  formed  into  a  ball,  or  into  a  long  cylindrical  mafs  like 
gative  had  drawn  from  the  body  whatwas  fit  to  be  eva-  a  finger.  The  clyfters  he  made  ufe  of  for  fick  people 
cuated  according  as  we  found  ourfelves  well  or  ill  upon  were  fometimes  the  fame  with  thofe  already  mention- 

it.  If  we  found  ourfelves  well,  it  was  a  fign  that  the  ed  as  preventives  for  .people  in  health.  At  other  times 


medicine  had  effectually  expelled  the  offending  humour. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  were  ill,  he  imagined,  whatever 
quantity  of  humour  came  away,  that  the  humour  which 
caufed  the  illnefs  ftill  remained  ;  not  judging  of  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  a  purge  by  the  quantity  of 
matters  that  were  voided  by  it,  but  by  their  quality 
and  the  effeCt  that  followed  after  it. 

Vomits  were  alfo  pretty  much  ufed  as  medicines  by 
Hippocrates.  We  have  already  feen  what  thofe  were 
which  he  prefcribed  to  people  in  health  by  way  of 
preventives.  With  regard  to  the  fick,  he  fometimes 
advifed  them  to  the  fame,  when  his  intentions  were 
only  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  But  when  he  had  a  mind 
to  recal  the  liumcfurs,  as  he  termed  it,  from  the  inmoll 
recedes  of  the  body,  he  made  ufe  of  bri fleer  remedies. 
Among  thefe  was  white  hellebore  ;  and  this  indeed  he 
moft  frequently  ufed  to  excite  vomiting.  He  gave 
this  root  particularly  to  melancholy  and  mad  people  ; 
and  from  the  great  ufe  made  of  it  in  thefe  cafes  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  phyficians,  the  phrafe 
to  have  need  of  hellebore,  became  a  proverbial  .expreflion 
for  being  out  of  one’s  fenfes.  He  gave  it  alfo  in  de¬ 
fluxions,  which  come,  according  to  him,  from  the 
brain,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the  noftrils  or  ears,  or 
fill  the  mouth  with  faliva,  or  that  caufe  ftubborn  pains 
in  the  head,  and  a  wearinefs  or  an  extraordinary  hea- 
vinefs,  or  a  weaknefs  of  the  knees,  or  a  fwelling  all  over 
the  body.  He  gave  it  to  confumptive  ptrfons  in  broth 
of  lentils,  to  fuc  h  as  were  afflicted  with  the  dropfy 
called  leucophlegmatia,  and  in  other  chronical  diforders. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  in  acute  di- 
ftempers,  except  in  the  cholera  morbus,  where  he  fays 
he  prefcribed  it  with  benefit.  Some  took  this  medi¬ 
cine  fafting ;  but  moft  took  it  after  fupper,  as  was  com¬ 
monly  pra&ifed  with  regard  to  vomits  taken  by  way 
of  prevention.  The  reafon  why  he  gave  this  medicine 
moft  commonly'  after  eating  was,  that  by  mixing  with 
the  aliments,  its  acrimony  might  be  fomewhat  abated, 
and  it  might  operate  with  lefs  violence  on  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ftomach.  With  the.  fame  intention  alfo 
he  fometimes  gave  a  plant  called  fefamoides,  and  fome¬ 
times  mixed  it  with  hellebore.  Laftly,  in  certain 
cafes  he  gave  what  he  called  foft  or  fweet  hellebore. 
This  term  had  fome  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  hel¬ 
lebore,  or  perhaps  to  the  quantity  he  gave  of  it. 

When  Hippocrates  intended  only  to  keep  the  body 
open,  or  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  inteftines,  he 
made  ufe  of  iimples  ;  as  for  example,  the  herb  mer¬ 
cury,  or  cabbage  ;  the  juice  or  decoCtion  of  which  he 


he  mixed  the  deco&ion  of  herbs  with  nitre,  honey,  and 
oil,  or  other  ingredients,  according  as  he  imagined  he 
could  by  that  means  attraCt,  wafh,  irritate,  or  foften. 

The  quantity  of  liquor  he  ordered  v  as  about  3  6  ounces ; 
from  which  it  is  probable  he  did  not  intend  that  it 
fhould  all  be  ufed  at  one  time. 

On  fome  occafions  Hippocrates  propofed  to  purge 
the  head  alone.  This  praCtice  he  employed,  after  pur¬ 
ging  the  reft  of  the  body,  in  an  apoplexy,  inveterate 
pains  of  the  head,  a  certain  fort  of  jaundice,  a  con- 
fumption,  and  the  greateft  part  of  chronical  diftem- 
pers.  For  that  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  the  juices  of 
feveral  plants,  as  celery;  to  which  he  fometimes  added 
aromatic  drugs,  making  the  patients  fnuff  up  this  mix¬ 
ture  into  their  noftrils.  He  ufed  alfo  powders  com¬ 
pounded  of  myrrh,  the  flowers  of  brafs,  and  white 
hellebore,  which  lie  caufed  them  put  up  into  the  nofe, 
to  make  them  fneeze,  and  to  draw  the  phlegm  from 
the  brain.  For  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  he  ufed  what 
he  calls  tetragonon,  that  is,  “  Something  having  four 
angles ;”  but  what  this  was,  is  now  altogether  un¬ 
known,  and  was  fo  even  in  the  days  of  Galen.  The 
latter  phyfician,  however,  conjectures  it  to  be  antimo¬ 
ny,  or  certain  flakes  found  in  it. 

In  the  diftemper  called  empyema  (or  a  collection  of 
matter  in  the  bread),  he  made  ufe  of  a  very  rough  me¬ 
dicine.  He  commanded  the  patient  to  draw  in  ht'3 
tongue  as  much  as  he  was  able;  and  when  that  was  done, 
he  endeavoured  to  put  into  the  hollow  of  the  lungs  a 
liquor  that  irritated  the  part,  which,  railing  a  violent 
cough,  forced  the  lungs  to  difeharge  the  purulent 
matter  contained  in  them.  The  materials  that  he  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  woe  of  different  forts;  fometimes 
he  took  the  root  of  arum,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
boiled  with  a  little  fait,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  oil  ;  diffolving  a  little  honey  in  it  At  other 
times,  when  he  intended  to  purge  more  ftrongly,  he 
took  the  flowers  of  copper  and  hellebore  ;  after  that 
he  fhook  the  patient  violently  by  the  (boulders,  the 
better  to  loofen  the  pus.  This  remedy,  according  to 
Galen,  he  received  from  the  Cnidian  phyficians  ;  and  . 
it  has  never  been  ufed  by  the  fucceeding  ones,  probably 
becaufe  the  patients  could  not  fuffer  it. 

Blood-letting  was  another  method  of  evacuation  His  maxims 
pretty  much  ufed  by  Hippocrates.  Another  aim  he'vfpe6hng 
had  in  this,  befides  the  mere  evacuation,  was  to  divert  ^el* 
or  recal  the  courfe  of  the  blood  when  he  imagined  itUn^* 
was  going  where  it  ought  not.  A  third  end  of  bleed¬ 
ing  was  to  procure  a  free  motion  of  the  blood  and  fpi- 
H  2  rits, 
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Hifpo-  tits,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following  paffage  : 

crates,  it  When  any  one  becomes  fpeechlefs  of  a  fudden 
•  ' '  v  ■  (fays  he),  it  is  caufed  by  the  {hutting  of  the  veins,. 

especially  when  it  happens  to  perfons  otherwife  in 
good  health,  without  any  outward  violence.  In  this 
cafe  the  inward  vein  of  the  right-arm  muft  be  opened, 
and  more  or  lefs  blood  taken  away,  according  to  the 
age  or  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Thofe  that  lofe 
their  fpeech  thus  have  great  flufhings  in  their  face, 
their  eyes  are  lliff,  their  arms  are  diftendea,  their  teeth 
gnafli,  they  have  palpitations  of  the  arteries,  cannot 
open  their  jaws,  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  are  intercepted- in  the  veins.  If  pain  enfues,  it  is 
by  the  acceflion  of  the  black  bile  and  {harp  humours. 
For  the  internal,  parts  being  vellicated  or  irritated  by 
thefe  humours,  fuller  very  much  *.  and  the  veins,  being 
alfo  irritated  and  dried,  diftend  themfelves  extraordi¬ 
narily,  and  are  inflamed,  and  draw  all  that  chn  flow  to 
them  ;  fo  that  the  blood  corrupting,  and  the  fpirits 
not  being  able  to  pafs  through  the  blbod  By  their  or¬ 
dinary  paflages,  the  parts  grow  cold  by  reafon  of  thia 
ftagnation  of  the  fpirits.  Hence  come  giddinefs,  lofe 
of  fpeech,  andconvulfions,  if  this  difbrder  reaches  tothe 
heart,  the  liver,  or  to  the  great  veins.  From  hence 
arife  alfo  epilepfies  and  paliies,  if  the  defluxions  fall 
upon  the  parts  laft  mentioned  ;  and  that  they  dry  up, 
becaufe  the  fp'rits  are  denied  a  paffage  through  them. 
In  this  cafe^ after  fomentation,  a  vein  muft  be  opened, 
while  the  fpirits  and  humours  are  yet  fufpended  and 
unfettled.  ” 

Hippocrates  had  alfo  a  fourth  intention  for  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  this  was  refrefliment.  So  in  the  iliac  paflion, 
he  orders  bleeding  in  the  arm  and  in  the  head;  to  the 
end,  fays  he,  that  the  fuperior  venter,  or  the  breaft, 
may  ceafe  to.  be  overheated.  With  regard  to  this  eva¬ 
cuation,  his  coudiift  was  much  the  fame  as  to  purging, 
in  refpedl  of  time  and  perfons.  We  ought,  fays  he, 
to  let  blood  in  acute  difeafes,  when  they  are  violent, 
if  the  party  be  lofty  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  We 
ought  alfo  to  have  regard  to  the  time,  both  in  refpebt 
to  the  difeafe  and  to  the  feafon  in  which  we  let  blood. 
He  alfo  informs  us,  that  blood  ought  to  be  let  in  great 
pains,  and  particularly  in  inflammations.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  fuch  as  fall  upon  the  principal  vifeera,  a6 
the  liver,  lungs,  and  fpken,  as  alfo  the  quinfy  and 
pleurify,  if  the  pain  of  the  latter  be  above  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  In  thefe  cafes  he  would  have  the  patients 
blooded  till  they  faint,  efpecially  if  the  pain  be  very 
acute ;  or  rather  he  advifes  that  the  orifice  fhould  not 
be  clofed  till  the  colour  of  the  blood  alters,  fo  that  from 
livid  it  turn  red,  or  from  red  livid.  In  a  quinfey  he 
blooded  in  both  arms  at  once.  Difficulty  of  breathing 
he  alfo  reckons  among  the  diftempers  that  require 
bleeding;  and  he  mentions  another  fort  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  which  he  calls  a  fwelling  or  tumor 
of  the  lungs  ariiing  from  heat;  in  which  cafe  he  ad¬ 
vifes  to  bleed  in  all  parts  of  the  body;  and  dire&s  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  arms,  tongue,  and  noftrils.  To  make 
bleeding  the  more  ufeful  in  all  pains,  he  dire&ed  to 
open  the  vein  neareft  the  part  affe&ed;  in  a  pleurify 
he  directs  to  take  blood  from  the  arm  of  the  fide  affec¬ 
ted;  and  for  the  feme  reafon,  in  pains  of  the  head,  he 
direfts  the  veins  of  the  nofe  and  forehead  to  be  opened. 
When  the  pain  wras  not  urgent,  and  bleeding  was  ad- 
vifed  by  way  of  prevention,  he  directed  the  blood  to 
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be  taken  from  the  parts  fartheft  off,  with  a  defign  to  Hippo- 
diyert  the  blood  infenfibly  from  the  feat  of  pain.  The  cra^es*  f 
higheft  burning  fevers,  which  {how  neither  figns.of  in-  “  '  ' 

flammation  nor  pain,  he  does  not  rank  among  thofe. 
diftempers  that  require  bleeding.  On  the  contrary, 
he  maintains  that  a- fever  itfelfisin  fome  cafes  a  reafon 
againft  bleeding.  If  any  one,  feys  he,  has  an  ulcer  in 
the  head,  he  muft'  bleed,  .unlefs  he  has  a  fever.  He  fays 
further,  thofe  that  lofe  their  fpeech  of  a.  fudden  muft 
be  blooded,,  unlefs  they  have  a  fever*  Perhaps  he  was 
afraid  of  bleeding  in  fevers,  becaufe  he  fuppofed  thatr 
they  were  produced  by  the  bile  and  prtuita,  which 
grew  .hot,  and-  afterwards  heated  the  whok  body, 
which  is,  fays  he,  what  we  call  fever ,  and  which,  in 
his  opinion,  cannot  well  be  evacuated  by  bleeding.  In 
other  places  alfo  he  looks  upon  the  prefeuce  or  abun¬ 
dance  of  bile  to  bean  objection  to  bleeding;  and  lie 
orders  to  forbear  venefeftion  even  in  a  pleurify,  if  there 
be  bile.  To  this  we  mull  add,  that  Hippocrates  di- 
ftinguifhed  very  particularly  between  a  fever  which 
followed  no  other  diftemper,  but  was  itfelf  the  original 
malady,  and  a  fever  which  came  upon  inflammation* 

In  the  early  ages  of  phyfic,  the  firft  were  only  proper¬ 
ly  called  fevers  i  the  others  took  their  names  from  the 
parts  affe&ed ;  as  pleurify ,  peripneumony,  hepatitis ,  ne¬ 
phritis,  8tc.  whicli  names  fignify  that  the  pleura,  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys,  are  difeafed,  but  da 
not  intimate  the  fever  which  accompanies  the  difeafe. 

In.  this  latter  fort  of  fever  Hippocrates  conftantly  or¬ 
dered  bleeding,  but  not  in  the  former.  Hence,  in  hfe 
books  Of  Epidemic  Diftempers,  we  find  but  few  di¬ 
rections  for  bleeding  in  the  acute  diftempers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  great  number  of  continual  and  burning 
fevers  there  treated  of.  In  the  firft  and  third  book 
we  find  but  one  fingle  inftanee  of  bleeding,  and  that 
in  a  pleurify  ;  in.  which,  too,  he  ftaid  till  the  eighth 
day  of  the  diftemper.  Galen,  however,  and  moit  o- 
ther  commentators  on  Hippocrates,  are  of  opinion 
that  he  generally  blooded  his  patients  plentifully  in  the 
beginning  of  acute  diforders,  though  he  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  his  writings.  Buc  had  this  been  the  cafe,-  he 
would  not  perhaps  have  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing 
fo  many  fevers  terminate  by  crifes,  or  natural  evacua¬ 
tions,  which  happen  of  themfelves  on  certain  days, 
Hippocrates,  in  fad,  laid  fo  much  weight  upon  the 
afliftance  of  nature  and  the  method  of  diet,  which  was 
his  favourite  medicine,  that  he  thought  if  they  took 
care  to  diet  the  patients  before  mentioned,  according 
to  rule,  they  might  leave  the  reft  to  nature.  Thefe 
are  his  principles,  from  which  he  never  deviates;  fo 
that  his  pieces  Of  Epidemical  Difeafes  feem  to  have 
been  compofed  only  with  an  intention  to  leave  to  po- 
fterky  an  exaCt  model  of  management  in  purfuance  of 
thefe  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hippocrates 
for  bleeding,  wre  muft  further  take  notice,  that  in  a  l 
difeafes  which  had  their  feat  above  the  liver,  he  blood¬ 
ed  in  the  arm,  or  in  fome  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  for  thofe  that  were  fituated  below  it  he 
opened  the  veins  of  the  foot,  ankle,  or  ham.  If  the 
belly  was  too  laxative*  and  bleeding  was  at  the  feme 
time  thought  neceflary,  he  ordered  the  loofenefs  to  be 
flopped  before  bleeding. 

Almoft  all  thefe  inftances,  however,  regard  fcarce 
any  thing  but  acute  diftempers  \  but  we  find  feveral 

co 
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Hippo-  concerning  chronical  difeafes.  “  A  young  man  com 
.  Clates"  plained  of  great  pain  in  his  belly,  with  a  rumbling 
'  while  he  was  falling,  which  ceafed  after  eating :  this 
pain  and  rumbling  continuing,  his  meat  did  him  no 
good ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  daily  wafted  and  grew 
lean.  Several  medicines,  as  well  purges  as  vomits,, 
were  given  him  in  vain.  At  length  it  was  refolved  to 
bleed  him  by  intervals,  firft  in  one  arm  and  then  in  the 
other,  till  he  had  fcarce  any  blood  left,  and  by  this 
method  he  was  perfeftly  cured.” 

Hippocrates  let  blood"  alfo  in  a  dropfy,  even  in  a 
tympany  ;  and  in  both  cafes  he  prefcribcs  bleeding  in 
the  arm.  In-  a  dileale  occalioned  by  an  overgrown 
fpleen,  he  propofes  bleeding  feveral  times  repeated  at 
a  vein  of  the  arm  which  he  calls  the  fplenetic ;  and  in 
a  hind  of  jaundice,  he  propofes  bleeding  under  the 
tongue.  On  fome  occalions  be  took  away  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  blood,  as  appeals  from  what  we  have  already 
obferved.  Sometimes  he  continued  the  blooding  till 
the  patient  fainted :  at  other  times  he  would  bloody  in 
both  arms  at  once  ;  at  others,  he  did  it  in  feveral  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  body,  and  at  feveral  times.  The  veins  he 
opened  were  thofc  of  the  atm,  the  hands,  the  ankles 
onvboth  (ides,  the  hams,  the  forehead,  behind  the  head, 
the  tongue,  the  nofe,  behind  the  ears,  under  the  breads, 
and  thofe  of  the  arms;  befides  which,  he  burnt  others, 
and  opened  feveral  arteries.  He  likewife  ufed  cup- 
ping-veffels,  with  intent  to  recal  or  withdraw  the 
humours  which  fell  upon  any  part.  Sometimes  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  bare  attraction  made  by 
the  cupping-veffels,  but  lometimes  alfo  he  made  fcari- 
fi  cations. 

it  When  bleeding  and  purging,  which  were  the  prin- 

His  maxims dpa]  and  moft  general  means  ufed  by  Hippocrates 
diuretics^  ^or  ta^ing  off  a  plethora,  proved  infufficient  for  that 
and  fuduii-  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  diuretics  and  fudorifics. 
,&«.  The  former  were  of  different  forts,  according  to  the 

conftitution  of  the  perfons :  fometjmes  baths,  and 
foinetimes  fweet  wine,  were  employed  to  provoke 
urine  ;  fometimes  the  nourifhment  which  we  take  con¬ 
tributes  to  it:  and  amongft  thofe  herbs  which  are 
commonly  eaten,  Hippocrates  recommends  garlic,  leeks, 
onions,  cucumbers,  melons,  gourds,  fennel,  and  all  other 
things  which  have  a  biting  tafte  and  a  ftrong  fmell. 
With  thefe  he  numbers  honey,  mixed  with  water  or 
vinegar,  and  all  fait  meats.  But,  on  fome  occafions, 
he  took  four  cantharides,  and,  pulling  off  their  wings 
and  feet,  gave  them  in  wine  and  honey.  Thefe  reme¬ 
dies  were  given  in  a  great  number  of  chronical  di- 
ftempers  after  purging,  when  he  thought  the  blood 
was  overcharged  with  a  fort  of  moifturc  which  he  calls 
ichor;  or  in  fupprefiions  of  urine,  and  when  it  was 
made  in  lefs  quantity  than  it  ought.  There  were  alfo 
fome  cafes  in  which  he  would  force  fweat  as  well  as. 
arise  ;  but  he  neither  mentions  the  difeafes  in  which 
fudorifics  are  proper,  nor  lets  us  know  what  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  except  in  one  iinglc 
paffage,  where  he  mentions  fweating,  by  pouring  upon 
the  head  a  great  quantity  of  water  till  the  feet  fweat; 
that  is,  till  the  fweat  diffufes  itfelf  over  the  whole  body, 
running  from  head  to  foot.  After  this  he  would  have 
them  eat  boiled  meat,  and  drink  pure  wine,  and  being 
well  covered  with  clothes,  lay  themfelves  down  to  reft. 
The  difeafe  for  which  he  propofes  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  remedy  is  a  fever;  which  is  not,  according  to  him,. 
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produced  by  bile  or  pituita,  but  by  mere  IafiiUide,  or 
fome  other  lhnilar  caufe;  from  whence  we  may  cc 
elude  that  he  did  not  approve  of  fweating  in  any  other 
kind  of  fever. 

Other  remedies  which  Hippocrates  tells  us  he  made 
ufe  of  were  thofe  that  purged  neither  bile  nor  phlegm, 
but  aft  bv  cooling,  drying,  heating,  moiftening,  or  by 
doling  and  thickening,  refolving  and  diflipating.  Thefe 
medicines,  however,  he  does  not  particularly  mention  ; 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  only  fome  particular  kinds 
of  food.  To  thefe  he  joiued  hypnotics ,  or  fuch  things 
as  procure  fleep ;  but  thefe  la  it  were  ufed  very  feldom, 
and,  it  is  moft  probable,  were  only'  different  prepara¬ 
tions  of  poppies.  ** 

Laltlv,  befides  the  medicines  already  mentioned, 1,0 
which  afted  in  a  fenfible  manner,  Hippocrates  m».k*cjgCSt  ^ 
life  of  others  called  fpecifics  ;  whofe  aftion  he  did  not 
underftand,  and  for  the  ufe  of  which  he  could  give  no 
reafon  befides  his  own  experience,"  or  that  of  other 
phyficians.  Thefe  he  had  learned  from  his  prcdc- 
ceffors  the  defeendants  of  Alfculapias,  who,  being 
empirics,  did  not  trouble  themfelves  about  inquiring 
into  the  operation  of  their  remedies,  provided  their 
patients  were  cured.  *3 

Of  the  external  remedies  preferibed  by  Hippo*  His  ex  re  it¬ 
erates,  fomentations  were  the  chief.  Thele  were.of 
two  kinds.  The  one  was  a  fort  of  bath,  in  which  the 
patient  fat  in  a  veffel  full  of  a  decoftion  of  fimples 
appropriated  to  hij  malady  ;  fo  that  the  part  affected 
was  foaked  in  the  decoftion.  This  was  chiefly  ufed 
in  diftempers  of  the  womb,,  of  the  arms,  the  bladder, 
the  reins,  and  generally  all  the  parts  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  The  fecond  way  of  fomenting  was,  to  take  porn^lta„ 
warm  water  and  put  it  into  a  fkin  or  bladder,  or  even  ;ions. 
into  a  copper  or  earthen  veffel, .  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
part  affefted  ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  pleurify.  They 
ufed  likewife  a  large,  fponge,  which  they  dipped  111 
the  water,  or  other  hot  liquor,  and  fqueezed  out  part 
of  the  liquor  before  they  applied  it.  The  fame  ufe 
t-hey  made  of  barley,  vetches,  or  bran,  which  were 
boiled  in  fome  proper  liquor,  and  applied  in  a  linen 
bag.  Thefe  are  called  mo'jl  fomentations.  The  dry 
ones  were  made  of  fait  or  millet,  heated  confiderably, . 
and  applied  to  the  part.  Another  kind  of  fomenta¬ 
tion  was  the  vapour  of  fome  hot  liquor  ;  an  inftauce 
of  which  wc  find  in  his  firft  book  .of  Womens  Diftein- 
pers.  He  call,  at  feveral  times,  bits  of  red-hot  iron 
into  urine,  and,  covering  up  the  patient  clofe,  caufed 
her  to  receive  the  (team  below.  His  defign  in  thefe 
kinds  of  fomentations  was  to  warm -the  part,  to  re- 
folve  or  diffipate,  and  draw  out  the  peccant  matter,  to 
mollify  and  affuage  pain,  to  open  the  paffages,  or  even 
to  (hut  them,  according  as  the  fomentations  were  emol¬ 
lient  or  aftringent.  *  j 

Fumigations  were  likewife  very  often  ufed  by  Hip-  tuirniga* 
pocrates.  In  the  quinfey,  he  burned  h-yffop  with 
fulphur  and  pitch,  and  caufed  the  fmoke  to  be  drawn 
into  the  throat  by  a  funnel ;  and  by  this  means  he 
brought  away  abundance  of  phlegm,  through  the 
mouth  and,  through  the  nofe.  For.  this  purpofe  he 
took  nitre,  marjoram,  and  crefs-feeds,  which  he  boiled 
in  water,  vinegar,  and  oil,  and,  while  it  was  on  the 
fire,  caufed  the  patient  to  draw  in  the  fleam  by  a  pipe- 
In  his  works  we  find  a  great  number  of  fumigants  for 
the  diftempers  of  women,  to  promote  the  menftrual 
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flux,  to  check  It,  to  help  conception,  and  to  eafe  pains  deco&ion  or  Infufion  in  a  proper  liquor,  which,  when 
in  the  matrix,  or  the  fuffocation  of  it.  On  thefe  oc-  ftrained,  was  kept  for  ufe  ;  or  by  macerating  certain 
cafions  he  ufed  fuch  aromatics  as  were  then  known,  powders  in  fuch  liquors,  and  fo  taking  them  toge- 
viz.  cinnamon,  caffia,  myrrh,  and  feveral  odoriferous  ther,  or  by  mixing  different  kinds  of  liquors  toge- 
plants  ;  likewife  fome  minerals,  fuch  as  nitre,  fulphur,  ther.  The  folid  medicines  confifted  of  juices  iiifpif- 
and  pitch,  and  caufed  them  to  receive  the  vapours  fated  ;  of  gums,  rcfins,  or  powders,  made  up  with 
through  a  funnel  into  the  uterus.  them  or.  with  honey,  or  fomething  proper  to  give  the 

Gargles,  a  kind  of  fomentations  for  the  mouth,  neceffary  confiftence  to  the  medicine.  Thefe  were 
were  alfo  known  to  Hippocrates.  In  the  quinfcy  he  made  up  in  a  form  and  quantity  fit  to  be  fwallowed 
ufed  a  gargle  made  of  marjoram,  favory,  celery,  mint,  with  eafe.  The  lambative  was  of  a  confidence  bet 
and  nitre,  boiled  with  water  and  a  little  vinegar,  tween  folid  and  fluid  ;  and  the  patients  were  obliged 
When  this  was  drained,  they  added  honey  to  it,  and  to  keep  it  for  fome  time  to  diffolve  in  the  mouth,  that 
waded  their  mouths  frequently  with  it.  they  might  fwallow  it  leifurely.  This  remedy  was 

Oils  and  ointments  were  likewife  much  ufed  by  ufed  to  take  off  the  acrimony  of  thofe  humours  which 
Hippocrates,  with  a  view  to  mollify  and  abate  pain,  fometimes  fall  upon  this  part,  and  provoke  coughing 
to  ripen  boils,  refolve  tumors,  refrefh  after  wearinefs,  and  other  inconveniences.  The  bafis  of  this  laid  com* 
make  the  body  fupple,  & c.  For  this  pur'pofe,  fome-  pofition  was  honey.  *It  is  worth  our  obfervation,  that 
times  pure  oil  of  olives  was  ufed  ;  fometimes  certain  the  compound  medicines  of  Hippocrates  were  but  very 
fimples  were  infufed  in  it,  as  the  leaves  of  myrtle  and  few,  and  campofed  only  of  four  or  five  ingredients  at 
rofes ;  and  the  latter  kind  of  oil  was  in  much  requeft  molt ;  and  that  he  not  only  underftood  pharmacy,  or 
among  the  ancients.  There  were  other  forts  of  oils  the  art  of  compounding  medicines,  but  prepared  fuch 
fometimes  in  ufe,  however,  which  were  much  more  as  he  ufed  himfelf,  or  caufed  his  fervants  prepare  them 
compounded.  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  one  called  fvji-  in  his  lioufe  by  his  directions. 

tium,  which  was  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  iris,  of  fome  We  have  thus  given  fome  account  of  the  (late  of 
aromatics,  and  of  an  ointment  of  narciffus  made  with  medicine  as  pra&ifed  and  taught  by  Hippocrates,  who, 
the  flowers  of  narciffus  and  aromatics  infufed  in  oil.  as  we  have  already  obferved,  has  for  many  ages  been 
But  the  mod  compounded  of  all  his  ointments  was  juftly  confidered  as  the  father  of  phyfic.  For  when 
that  called  netopum ,  which  he  made  particularly  for  we  attend  to  the  ftate  in  which  he  found  medicine,  and 
women  ;  and  confifted,  according  to  Hefychius,  of  a  the  condition  in  which  he  left  it,  we  can  hardly  be- 
great  number  of  ingredients.  Another  ointment,  to  (low  fufficient  admiration  on  the  judgment  and  ac- 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ceratum ,  was  compofed  of  curacy  of  his  obflrvatious.  After  a  life  fpent  in  un¬ 
oil  and  wax.  An  ointment  which  he  recommends  for  wearied  indu'ry,  he  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Lariffa, 
the  foftening  of  a  tumor,  and  the  cleanfing  of  a  a  city  In  Theffaly,  in  the  101ft  year  of  his  age,  361 
wound,  was  made  by  the  following  receipt :  “  Take  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
the  quantity  of  a  nut  of  the  marrow  or  fat  of  a  Iheep,'  After  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  medicine  in  ancient 
of  maftic  or  turpentine  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  and  as  Greece  gradually  derived  improvement  front  the  la- 
much  wax;  melt  thefe  over  a  fire,  with  oil  of  rofes,  for  hour  of  other  phyiicians  of  eminence.  And  we  may 
a  ceratum.”  ■  Sometimes  he  added  pitch  and  wax,  particularly  mention  three  to  whom  its  future  progrefs 
and,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oil,  made  a  compo-  feems  to  have  been  not  a  little  indebted,  viz.  Praxa- 
iition  fome  what  more  confident  than  the  former,  which  goras,  Erafiftratus,  and.Herophilus.  _ 

he  called  ceraptj'us.  .  ■  The  firft  phyfician  of  eminence  who  differed  confi-  p  33  | 

Cataplafm  were  a  fort  of  remedies  lefs  confiftent  derably  in  his  practice  from  Hippocrates  was  Praxa-  ,  ! 

‘than  the  two  former.  They  were  made  of  powders  goras.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  acquaints  us,  that  he 
or  herbs  fteeped  or  boiled  in  water  or  fome  other  li-  made  great  ufe  of  vomits  in  his  piaftice,  infomuch 
quor,  to  which  fometimes  they  added  oil.  They  were  as  to  exhibit  them  in  the  iliac  paffion  till  the  ex- 
ufed  with  a  view  to  foften  or  refolve  tumors,  ripen  crements  were  difeharged  by  the  mouth.  In  this  di- 
abfeeffes,  Ac  .  though  they  had  alfo  cooling  cataplafms  ftemper  he  alfo  advifed,  when  all  other  means  failed, 
made  of  the  leaves  of  beets  or  oak,  fig  or  olive-trees,  to  open  ^he  belly,  cut  the  inteftine,  take  out  the  in- 
boiled  in  water.  durated  fames,  and  then  to  few  up  all  again;  but  this 

Laftly,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  external  practice  has  not  probably .  been  followed  by  any  fub- 
remedies  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  we  ftiall  mention  a  fort  fequent  phyfician. 

of  medicine  called  collyrium.  It  was  compounded  of  Erafiftratus  was  a  phyfician  of  great  eminence,  3* 
powders,  to  which  was  added  a  fmall  quantity  of  and  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Seleucus,  one  of  the  Erafiftratu**  \ 
fome  ointment,  or  juice  of  a  plant,  to  make  a  folid  or  fucceffors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  According  to 
dry  mafs ;  the  form  of  which  was  long  and  round,  Galen,  he  entirely  baniflied  venefeftion  from  medi- 
whicli  was  kept  for  ufe.  Another  compofition  of  cine;  though  fome  affirm  that  he  did  not  totally  dif- 
much  the  fame  nature  was  a  fort  of  lozenge  of  the  card  it,  but  only  ufed  it  lefs  frequently  than  other 
fcignefs  of  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  which  was  burnt  phyficians.  His  reafons  for  difapproving  of  venefec- 
upon  coals  for  a  perfume,  and  powdered  for  par-  tion  are  as  follow  :  It  is  difficult  to  fucceed  in  vene- 
t  cular  ufes.  In  his  works  we  find  likewife  deferip-  feftion,  becaufe  wc  cannot  always  fee  the  vein  we  in- 
tions  of  powders  for  feveral  ufes,  to  t:7ke  off  fungous  tend  to  open,  and  becaufe  we  are  not  fure  but  we 
flefl',  and  to  blow  into  the  eyes  in  opthalmies,  &c.  may  open  an  artery  inftead  of  a  vein.  We  cannot 
Thefe  were  almoft  all  the  medicines  ufed  by  Hip-  afeertain  the  true  quantity  to  be  taken.  If  we  take 
pocrates  for  external  purpofes.  The  compound  me-  too  little,  the  intention  is  by  no  means  anfwered  :  if 
dicines  given  inwardly  were  either  liquid,  folid,  or  we  take  too  much,  we  run  a  rifle  of  deftroying  the 
lambative.  The  liquid  ones  were  prepared  either  by  patient.  The  evacuation  of  the  venous  blood  alfo  is 

6  fuc- 
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;  ralillratus.  fucceeded  by  that  of  the  fpirits,  which  on  that  oc- 
»  "  cafion  pafs  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  It  mufl 

h'kewife  be  obferved,  that  as  the  inflammation  is 
formed  in  the  arteries  by  the  blood  coagulated  in  their 
orifices,  venefedion  mull  of  courfe  be  ufelefs  and  of 
no  effed. 

A  6  Erafiftratus  did  not  approve  of  venefedion,  fo 
neither  did  he  of  purgatives,  excepting  very  rarely, 
but  exhibited  clyllers  and  vomits  ;  as  did  alfo  his  ma¬ 
iler  Chryfippus.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  clyllers  Ihould  be  mild  ;  and  condemned  tVe  large 
quantity  and  acrid  quality  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  reafon  why  purgatives  were  not  much 
ufed  by  him  was,  that  he  imagined  purging  and  vene- 
1  fedion  could  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  diminilh- 

I  ing  the  fulnefs  of  the  velfcls  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he 

afTerted  that  there  were  more  effedual  means  than  ei- 
1  ther  phlebotomy  or  purging.  He  aflerted  that  the 

I  humours  difcharged  by  cathartics  were  not  the  fame  in 

I  the  body  that  they  appeared  after  the  difcharge*;  but 

I  that  the  medicines  changed  their  nature,  and  produced 

a  kind  of  corruption  in  them.  This  opinion  has  lince 
I  been  embraced  by  a  great  number  of  phyficians.  He 

did  fiot  believe  that  purgatives  aded  by  attradion  ; 
]  but  fubllituted  in  the  place  of  this  principle  what  Mr 

I  Le  Clerc  imagines  to  be  the  fame  with  Arillotle’s 

fuga  vacui.  The  principal  remedy  fubllituted  by  him 
I  in  place  of  purging  and  venefedion  was  abllinence. 

When  this,  in  conjundion  with  clyllers  and  vomits, 

I  was  not  fufficient  to  eradicate  the  difeafe,  he  then  had 

recourfe  to  exercife.  All  this  was  done  with  a  view 
to  diminilh  the  plenitude,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  the  mol  frequent  caufe  of  all  difeafes.  Galen 
alfo  informs  us,  that  Erafiftratus  had  fo  great  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  virtues  of  fuccory  in  difeafes  of  the  vifcera 
and  lower  belly,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  liver, 
that  he  took  particular  pains  to  defcribe  the  method 
of  boiling  it,  which  was,  to  boil  it  in  water  till  it 
I  was  tender ;  then  to  put  it  into  boiling  water  a  fecond 

time,  in  order  to  dellroy  its  bitternefs ;  afterwards  to 
take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  preferve  it  in  a  vefiel  with 
oil;  and  laftly ,  when  it  is  to  be  ufed,  add  a  little  weak 
vinegar  to  it.  Nay,  fo  minute  and  circumftantial  was 
Erafiftratus  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  fuccory,  that  he  gave  orders  to  tie  feveral  of 
the  plants  together,  becaufe  that  was  the  more  com¬ 
modious  method  of  boiling  them.  The  reft  of  Era- 
fill  ratus’s  medicines  confilled  almoft  entirely  of  regi¬ 
men  ;  to  which  he  added  fome  topical  remedies,  fuch 
ns  cataplafihs,  fomentations,  and  undions.  In  Ihort, 
as  he  could  neither  endure  compounded  medicines, 
nor  fuperllitious  and  fme-fpun  reafonings,  he  reduced 

(medicine  to  a  very  Ample  and  compendious  art. 

With  regard  to  furgery,  Erafiftratus  appears  to 
jl  have  been  very  bold ;  and  as  an  anatomift  he  is  faid  to 

have  been  exceedingly  cruel,  infomuch  that  he  is  re- 
prefented  by  fome  as  having  differed  criminals  while 
tf°Anryet  alJYg*,  Jn  a  feirrhous  liver,  or  in  tumors  of 
r*  i‘u  that  organ,  Ccelius  Aurelianus  obferves,  that  Erafiftra¬ 
tus  made  an  incifion  through  the  fkin  and  integu¬ 
ments,  and  having  opened  the  abdomen  he  applied 
medicines  immediately  to  the  part  affeded.  '  But  tho’ 
he  was  thus  bold  in  performing  operations  on  the  liver, 
yet  he  did  not  approve  of  the  paracentefis  or  tapping  in 
the  dropfy  ;  becaufe  (faid  he)  the  waters  being  era* 
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cuated,  the  liver,  which  is  inflamed  and  become  hard  .fiftrauis, 
like  a  ftone,  is  more  prelfed  by  the  adjacent  parts  "”~~v  ” T  'J. 
which  the  waters  kept  at  a  diltance  from  it,  fo  that 
by  this  means  the  patient  dies.  Ele  declared  alfo 
againft  drawing  teeth  which  were  not  loofe ;  and  ufed 
to  tell  thofe  who  talked  with  him  on  this  operation, 

That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  there  was  to  be  feen  an 
inftrument  of  lead  for  drawing  teeth  ;  in  order  to  in¬ 
finite  that  we  mul  not  attempt  the  extirpation  of 
any  but  fuch  as  are  loofe,  and  call  for  no  greater  force 
for  their  extirpation  than  what  may  be  fuppofed  in  an 
inftriimeiit  of  lead. 

Herophilus,  thedifciple  of  Praxagoras,  and  cotem-  51 
porary  of  Erafiftratus,  followed  a  lefs  fimple  practice:  Herophi- 
he  made  fo  great  ufe  of  .medicines  both  fimple  and  lu,‘ 
compound,  that  neither  he  nor  his  difciples  would 
undertake  the  cure  of  any  diforder  without  them.  He 
feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  firft  who  treated  accurate¬ 
ly  of  the  dodrine  of  pulfes,  of  which  Hippocrates 
had  but  a  fnperficial  knowledge.  Galen,  however, 
affirms,  that  on  this  fubjed  he  involved  himfelf 
in  difficulties  and  advanced  abfurdities  ;  which  in¬ 
deed  we  are  not  greatly  to  wonder  at,  confidering 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  took  notice 
of  a  difeafe  at  that  time  pretty  rare,  and  to  which 
he  aferibes  certain  fudden  deaths.  He  calls  it  a  pa/Jv 
of  the  heart ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  fame  difeafe 
with  what  is  now  termed  the  angina peSoris. 

According  to  Celfus,  it  was  about  this  time  that 
medicine  was  firft  divided  into  three  branches  viz.  the 
dietetic,  the  pharmaceutical,  and  the  chirurgical  medi¬ 
cine.  The  firft  of  thefe  employed  a  proper  regimen 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes ;  the  fecond,  medicines  ;  and 
the  third,  the  operation  of  the  hands :  and  the  fame 
author  informs  us,  that  thefe  three  branches  became 
now  the  bufinefs  of  as  many  diftifid  dalles  of  men  ; 
fo  that  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  origin  of  the 
three  profeffions  of  phyficians,  apothecaries,,  and  fur- 
gcous. — Before  this  divifion,  thofe  called  phyficians 
difcharged  all  the  feveral  offices  belonging  to  the  three 
profeffions  ;  and  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  them, 
viz.  one  called  who  only  gave  their  advice 

to  the  patients,  and  directions  to  thole  of  an  inferior 
dafs,  who  were  called  fnuwpyoi,  and  worked  with  their 
hands  either  in  the  performing  operations,.  or  in  the 
compofition  and  application  of  remedies.  ^ 

The  firft  grand  revolution  which  happened  in  the  Tl.cEmp* 
medicinal  art  after  the  days  of  Herophilus  and  Era-  l  ies, 
fiftratus  was  occafioned  by  the  founding  of  the  empiric 
fed  by  Serapion  of  Alexandria  about  287  years  before 
Chrift.  The  divifion  into  dogmatifts  and  empirics 
had  indeed  fubfifted  before  ;  but  about  this  time  the  34 
latter  party  began  to  grow  11  rang,  and  to  have  cham-®erai  ‘on* 
pions  publicly  afferting  its  caufe.  Galen  informs  us, 
that  Serapion  ufed  Hippocrates  very  ill  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  in  which  he  difeovered  an  cxcefs  of  pride,  felf- 
fufficiency,  and  contempt  for  all  the  phyficians  that 
went  before  him*.  -  We  have  fome  llcetches  of  his 
pradice  in.  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  he  retained  the  medicines  cf  Hippocrates 
a-nd  tire  other  phyficians  who  went  before  him,  thor 
lie  rejected  their  reafoning.  We  know  not  what  ar¬ 
guments  he  advanced  for  the  fupport  of  his  fentiments* 
fince  his  works  are  loft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other 
empirics;  and  we  Ihould  know  nothing  at  all  ef  any 
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of  them,  if  their  adverfaries  had  not  quoted  them  in 
order  to  confute  them. 

'  The  empirics  admitted  only  one  general  method  of 
obtaining  (kill  in  the  medical  art,  which  was  by  ex¬ 
perience,  called  by  the  Greeks  From  this 

word  they  took  their  name,  and  refufed  to  be  called 
after  the  founder  or  any  champion  of  their  feft. 
They  defined  experience  a  knowledge  derived  from 
the  evidence  of  fenfe.  It  was  either  fortuitous,  or 
acquired  by  defign.  For  acquiring  practical  (kill  they 
recommended  what  the]*  called  or  one’s  own 

obfervation,  and  the  reading  of  hiftories  or  cafes  faith¬ 
fully  related  by  others.  Hence  they  thought  that 
we  are  enabled  to  know  a  difeafe  by  its  refemblance 
toothers;  and,  when  new  difeafes  occurred,  to  con¬ 
clude  what  was  proper  to  be  done  from  the  fymptoms 
they  had  in  common  with  others  that  were  before 
known.  They  afferted,  that  obfervation  ought  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  employed  in  two  different  ways.;  .firft  in 
difeovering  what  things  are  falutary,  and  what  are  of 
an  indifferent  nature;  and,  fecondly,  what  particular 
difeafe  is  produced  by  a  certain  concurrence  of  fymp¬ 
toms  ;  for  they  did  not  call  every  fymptom  a  difeafe, 
but  only  fuch  a  combination  of  them  as  from  long 
experience  they  found  to  accompany  each  other,  and 
produced  fuch  diforders  as  began  and  terminated  in 
the  fame  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dogmatift  affirmed,  that 
there  was  a  needfity  for  knowing  the  latent  as  tvell 
as  the  evident  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  that  the  phyfi- 
cian  ought  to  underftand  the  natural  aft  ions  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body,  which  necelfarily  prefup- 
pofes  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  paits.  By  fecret 
or  latent  caufes  they  meant  fuch  as  related  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are  compofed, 
and  which  are  the  origin  of  a  good  or  bad  Hate  of 
health.  They  afferted  that  it  was  impolfible  to  know 
how  to  cure  a  difeafe  without  knowing  the  caufe 
whence  it  proceeded  ;  becaufe  undoubtedly  it  behoved 
them  to  vary  pradigioufly  in  themfelves  according  to 
the  different  caufes  by  which  they  were  produced. 

The  next  remarkable  perfon  in  tlie  hiftory  of  pliyfic 
is  Afclepiades,  who  flouiiftied  in  the  century  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  birth  of  Chrift.  He  introduced 
the  pliilofophy  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  into  me¬ 
dicine,  and  ridiculed  the  doftrines  of  Hippocrates. 
He  afierted,  that  matter  confidered  in  itfelf  was  of  an 
unchangeable  nature  ;  and  that  all  perceptible  bodies 
were  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmaller  ones,  between 
which  there  were  interfperfed  an  infinity  of  fmall  fpaces 
totally  void  of  all  matter.  He  thought  that  the  foul 
itfelf  was  compofed  of  thefe  fmall  bodies.  He  laughed 
at  the  principle  called  Nature  bv  Hippocrates,  and 
alfo  at  the  imaginary  faculties  faid  by  him  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  her ;  and  dill  more  at  what  he  called  At¬ 
traction.  This  laft  principle  Afclepiades  denied  in 
every  inftance,  even  in  that  of  the  loadftone  and  fteel, 
imagining  that  this  phenomenon  proceeded  from  a 
concourfe  of  corpufcles,  and  a  particular  difpofition  or 
modification  of  their  pores.  He  alfo  maintained,  that 
nothing  happened  or  was  produced  without-fome  caufe; 
and  that  what  was  called  nature  was  in  reality  no 
more  than  matter  and  motion.  From  this  laft  prin¬ 
ciple  he  inferred  that  Hippocrates  knew  not  what  he 
faid  when  he  fpoke  of  Nature  as  an  intelligent  being. 
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and  aferibed  qualities  of  different  kinds  to  her.  For  Afc’ep.i| 
the  fame  reafon  he  ridiculed  the  doftrine  of  Hippo- 
crates  with  regard  to  crifes  ;  and  afferted  that  the  "  *  j 
termination  of  difeafes  might  be  as  well  accounted  for 
from  mere  matter  and  motion.  He  maintained,  that 
we  were  deceived  if  we  imagined  that  nature  always 
did  good ;  fince  it  was  evident  that  (he  often  did  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  As  for  the  days  particularly 
fixed  upon  by  Hippocrates  for  crifes,  or  thofe  on 
which  we  ufually  obferve  a  change  either  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  or  the  worfe,  Afclepiades  denied  that  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  happened  on  thofe  days  rather  than  on  others. 

Nay,  he  afierted  that  the  crifis  did  not  happen  at  any 
time  of  its  own  accord,  or  by  the  particular  determi¬ 
nation  of  nature  for  the  cure  of  the  diforder,  but  that 
k  depended  rather  on  the  addrefs  and  dexterity  of  the 
phvfician  ;’  that  we  ought  never  to  wait  till  a  diftem- 
per  terminates  of  its  own  accord,  but  that  the  phyfi- 
cian  by  his  care  and  medicines  mnft  haften  on  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  cure. — According  to  him,  Hippocrates  and 
other  ancient  phyficians  attended  their  patients  rather 
with  a  view  to  obferve  in  what  manner  they  died  than 
in  order  to  cure  them  ;  and  this  under  pretence  that 
Nature  onglit  to  do  all  herfelf,  without  any  affiftai  ce. 

According  to  Afclepiades,  the  particular  affemblage 
of  the  various  corpufcles  abovementioned,  and  repre- 
fented  as  of  different  figures,  is  the  reafon  why  there 
are  feveral  pores  or  interftices  within  the  common 
mafs, formed  by  thefe  corpufcles;  and  why  thefe  pores 
are  of  a  different  fizc.  This  being  taken  for  granted, 
as  thefe  pores  are  in  all  the  bodies  we  obferve,  it  mull 
of  courfe  follow  that  the  human  body  has  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf,  which,  as  well  as  thofe  of  all  other  bo¬ 
dies,  contain  other  minute  bodies,  which  pafs  and  rc- 
pafs  by  thofe  pores  that  communicate  with  each  other; 
an<j  as  thefe  pores  or  interftices  are  larger  or  fmaller, 
fo  the  corpufcles  which  pafs  through  them  differ  pro¬ 
portionally  as  to  largenefs  and  minutenefs.  The 
blood  confifis  of  the  largcft  of  thefe, corpufcles,  and 
the  fpirits,  or  the  heat,  of  the  fmalleft. 

From  thefe  principles  lie  infers,  that  as  long  as  the  cor¬ 
pufcles  are  freely  received  by  the  pores,  the  body  remains 
in  its  natural  (late  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  it  begins  to 
recede  from  that  ftate,  when  the  corpufcles  find  any 
obftacle  to  their  paffage.  Health  therefore  depends 
on  the  juft  proportion  between  the  pores  and  the  cor¬ 
pufcles  they  are  deftined  to  receive  and  tranfmit ;  as 
difeafes,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  from  a  difproportion 
between  thefe  pores  and  the  corpufcles.  The  mod 
ufual  obftacle  on  this  occafion  proceeds  from  the  cor¬ 
pufcles  embracing  each  other,  and  being  retained  in 
fome  of  their  ordinary  paffagts,  whether  thefe  corpuf- 
cles  arrive  in  too  laige  a  number,  are  of  irregular  fi¬ 
gures,  move  too  fall  or  too  flow,  &c. 

Among  the  diforders  produced  by  the  corpufcles 
(topping  of  their  own  accord,  Afclepiades  reckoned 
phrenfies,  lethargies,  pleurifies  and  burning  fevers. 

Pains,  in  particular,  are  claffed  among  the  accidents 
which  derive  their  origin  from  a  ftaguation  of  the 
largeft  of  all  the  corpufcles  of  which  the  blood  con- 
fids.  Among  the  diforders  produced  by  the  bad  ftate 
and  difpofition  of  the  pores,  he  placed  deliquiums,  lan¬ 
guors,  extenuations,  leannefs,  and  dropfies.  Thefe 
laft  diforders  he  thought  proceeded  from  the  pores 
being  .too  much  relaxed  and  opened  ;  the  dropfy  in 
S  Par- 
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Afclepiades  particular,  he  thinks,  proceeds  from  the  flelh  being 
perforated  with  various  fmall  holes,  which  convert  the 
nourilhment  received  into  them  into  water.  Hunger, 
and  efpecially  that  fpecies  of  it  called  fames  canina, 
proceeds  from  an  opening  the  of  large  pores  of  the 
ftomach  and  belly  ;  and  thiift  from  an  opening  of 
their  fmall  ones.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  intermittent  fevers.  Quotidian  fevers  are 
caufed  by  a  retention  of  the  largeft  corpufcles,  thofe 
of  the  tertian  kind  by  a  retention  of  corpnfcules  fome- 
what  fmaller,  and  quartan  fevers  are  produced  by  a 
retention  of  the  fmalleft  corpufcles  of  all. 

The  praCtice  of  Afclepiades  was  fuited  to  remove 
thefe  imaginary  caufes  of  diforders.  He  compofed  a 
book  concerning  common  remedies,  which  he  princi¬ 
pally  reduced  to  three,  vim.  geftation,  friction,  and 
the  ufe  of  wine.  By  various  exercifes  he  propofed  to 
render  the  pores  more  open,  and  to  make  the  juices 
and  fmall  bodies,  which  caufe  difeafes  by  their  reten¬ 
tion,  pafs  more  freely  ;  and  while  the  former  phy- 
ficians  had  not  reeourfe  to  geftation  till  towards  the 
end  of  long  continued  diforders,  and  when  the  pa¬ 
tients,  tho’  entirely  free  from  fever,  were  yet  too  weak 
to  take  fufficient  exercife  by  walking,  Afclepiades  ufed 
geftation  from  the  very  beginning  6f  the  tnoft  burn¬ 
ing  fevers.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  one  fever 
was  to  be  cured  by  another  ;  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  was  to  be  exhaufted  by  making  him  watch  and 
endure  thirft  to  fueli  a  degree,  that,  for  the  two  firft 
days  of  the  diforder,  he  would  not  allow  them  to  cool 
their  mouths  with  a  drop  of  water.  Celfus  alfo  obferves, 
that  though  Afclepiades  treated  his  patients  like  a 
buteher  during  the  firft  days  of  the  diforder,  he  indul¬ 
ged  them  fo  far  afterwards  as  even  to  give  directions 
for  making  their  beds  in  the  fofteft  manner.  On  fe- 
veral  occafions  Afclepiades  ufed  frictions  to  open  the 
pores.  The  dropfy  was  one  of  the  diftempers  in  which 
this  remedy  was  ufed  ;  but  the  moft  Angular  attempt 
was,  by  this  means,  to  lull  phrenetic  patients  afleep. 
But  though  he  enjoined  exercife  fo  much  to  the  lick, 
he  denied  it  to  thofe  in  health  ;  a  piece  of  condudt  not 
a  little  furprifmg  and  extraordinary.  He  allowed  wine 
freely  to  patients  in  fevers,  provided  the  violence  of  the 
diftemper  was  fomewhat  abated.  Nor  did  he  forbid 
it  to  thofe  who  were  afflifted  with  a  phrenzy  :  nay, 
he  ordered  them  to  drink  it  till  they  were  intoxicated, 
pretending  by  that  means  to  make  them  fleep ;  be- 
caufe,  he  faid,  wine  had  a  narcotic  quality  and  procured 
fleep,  which  he  thought  abfolutely  neceffary  for  thofe 
who  laboured  under  that  diforder.  To  lethargic  pa¬ 
tients  he  ufed  it  on  purpofe  to  excite  them,  and  roufe 
their  fenfes :  he  alfo  made  them  fmell  ftrong-fcented 
fubftances,  fuch  as  vinegar,  caftor,  and  rue,  in  order  to 
make  them  fneeze ;  and  applied  to  their  heads  cata- 
plafms  of  muftard  made  up  with  vinegar. 

Befides  thefe  remedies,'  Afclepiades  enjoined  his  pa¬ 
tients  abftinence  to  an  extreme  degree.  For  the  firft 
three  days,  according  to  Celfus,  he  allowed  them  no 
aliment  whatever  ;  but  on  the  fourth  began  to  give 
them  viduals.  According  to  Cselius  Aurelianus,  how¬ 
ever,  he  began  to  nourilh  his  patients  as  foon  as  the 
acceflion  of  the  difeafe  was  diminiflied,  not  waiting 
till  an  entire  remifton ;  giving  to  fome  aliments  on 
the  firft,  to  others  on  the  fecond,  to  others  on  the 
third,  and  fo  on  to  the  feventh  day.  It  feems  almoft 
incredible  to  us,  that  people  Ihould  be  able  to  fafit  till 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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this  laft  mentioned  term  ;  but  Celfus  atTures  us,  that  Afclepiades 
abftinenee  till  the  feventh  day  was  enjoined  by  the 
predeceffors  of  Afclepiades,  and  by  Heraelides  Taren- 
tinus. 

The  next  great  revolution  which  happened  in  the 
medicinal  art,  was  brought  about  by  Themifon,  the 
difciple  of  Afclepiades,  who  lived  not  long  before  the 
time  of  Celfus,  during  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augu- 
ftus,  or  beginning  of  that  of  Tiberius.  .  The  ieCt  , 

founded  by  him  was  called  methcdic ,  becaufe  he  endea-\Tf.t^0,[;e 
voured  to  find  a  method  of  rendering  medicine,  more  fed. 
eafy  than  formerly. 

He  maintained,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  Themffun. 

•  difeafes  was  not  neceffary,  provided  we  have  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  what  difeafes  have  in  common  and  analogous 
to  one  another.  In  confequence  of  this  principle,  he 
divided  all  difeafes  into  two,  or  at  moft  three,  kinds. 

The  firft  included  difeafes  arifing  from  ftriCture  ;  the 
fecond,  thofe  arifing  from  relaxation  ;  and  the  third, 
thofe  of  a  mixed  nature,  or  fuch  as  partook  both  of 
ftriCture  and  relaxation. 

Themifon  alfo  afferted,  that  difeafes  are  fometimes 
acute,  and  fometimes  chronical ;  that  for  a  certain  time 
they  increafe ;  that  at  a  certain  time  they  are  at  their 
height ;  and  that  at  laft  they  were  obferved  to  dimi- 
fiifli.  Acute  difeafes,  therefore,  according  to  him, 
muft  be  treated  in  one  way,  and  chronical  ones  in  an¬ 
other  ;  one  method  muft  be  followed  with  fuch  as  are 
in  their  augmentation,  another  with  fuch  as  are  at 
their  height,  and  a  third  with  fuch  as  are  in  their  de- 
clenfion.  He  afferted,  that  the  whole  of  medicine  con¬ 
fided  in  the  obfervation  of  that  fmall  number  of  rules 
whieh  are  founded  upon  things  altogether,  evident.  He 
faid,  that  all  diforders,  whatever  their  nature  was,  if 
included  under  any  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  treated  precifely  in  the  fame  way,  in  what¬ 
ever  country  and  with  whatever  fyinptoms  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  arife.  Upon  thefe  principles,  he  defined  me¬ 
dicine  to  be  a  method  of  conducting  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  difeafes  have  in  common  with  each  other,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  evident. 

Themifon  was  old  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Methodic  feCt ;  and  it  was  only  brought  to  perfec-  ^ 
tion  by  Theffalus,  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Nero.  Theffalus, 
Galen  and  Pliny  accufe  this  phyfician  of  intolerable  in- 
folenee  and  vanity,  and  report  that  he  gave  himfelf 
the  air  of  defpifing  all  other  phyficians ;  and  fo  intole¬ 
rable  was  his  vanity,  that  he  affumed  the  title  of  the 
conqueror  of  phyficians ,  which  he  caufed  to  be  put  up¬ 
on  his  tomb  in  the  Appian  way.  Never  was  moun¬ 
tebank  (fays  Pliny)  attended  by  a  greater  number  of 
fpeCtators  than  Theffalus  had  generally  about  him  ; 
and  this  circumftanee  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  confider  that  he  promifed  to  teach  the  whol£  art  of 
medicine  in.  lefs  than  fix  months.  In  reality,  the  art 
might  be  learned  much  fooner  if  it  comprehended  no 
more  than  what  the  methodifts  thought  neceffary  :  for 
they  cut  off  the  examination  of  the  eaufes  of  difeafes 
followed  by  the  dogmatics;  and  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  the  laborious  observations  of  the  empirics,  indica¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  difeafes,  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  refemblance  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  moft 
fkilful  of  all  the  methodic  feCt,  and  he  who  put  the  laft 
hand  to  it,  was  Soranus.  He  lived  under  the  emperors  3ora„„j 
Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  was  a  native  of  Ephefus.  4J* 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  medical  writers  of  an-  Celfus. 

I  tiquity 
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Celfv.F.  tiquity  wa9  Celfus,  whom  we  have  already  had  oc- 
‘l"1  *  -  cafion  to  mention.  Moft  writers  agree  that  he  lived 

in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  but  his  country  is  uncertain. 
It  is  even  difputed  whether  or  not  he  was  a  profeffed 
phyfician.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  his  bqoks  ou 
medicine  are  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  ancients  next 
to  thofe  of  Hippocrates.  From  the  latter,  indeed,  he 
has  taken  fo  much,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  La¬ 
tin  Hippocrates  ,•  but  he  has  not  attached  himfelf  to 
him  fo  clofely  as  to  reject  the  afliftance  of  other  au¬ 
thors.  In  many  particulars  he  has  preferred  Afde- 
piade3.  With  him  he  laughs  at  the  critical  days  of 
Hippocrates,  and  aferibes  the  invention  of  them  to 
a  foolilh  and  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  Pythago¬ 
rean  do&rine  of  numbers.  He  alfo  rejetted  the  doc¬ 
trine -of  Hippocrates  with  regard  to  venefettion,  of 
which  he  made  a  much  more  general  ufe  ;  but  did  not 
take  away  fo  much  at  a  time,  thinking  it  much  better 
to  repeat  the  operation  than  weaken  the  patient  by  too 
great  an  evacuation  at  one  time.  Fie  ufed  cupping 
alfo  much  more  frequently,  and  differed  from  him 
with  regard  to  purgatives.  In  the  beginning  of  dif- 
orders,  he  faid,  the  patients  ought  to  endure  hunger 
and  thirft :  but  afterwards  they  were  to  be  nourifhed 
with  good  aliments  j  of  which,  however,  they  were  not 
to  take  too  much,  nor  fill  themfelves  all  of  a  fudden, 
after  having  failed.  He  does  not  fpecify  how  long 
the  patient  ought  to  prattife  abftinence  ;  but  affirms, 
that  in  thi3  particular  it  is  rieceffary  to  have  a  regard 
to  the  difeafe,  the  patient,  the  feafon,  the  climate,  and 
other  circumftances  of  a  like  nature.  The  figns  drawn 
from  the  pulfe  he  looked  upon. to  be  very  precarious 
and  uncertain.  “  Some  (fays  he)  lay  great  ftrefs  up¬ 
on  the  beating  of  the  veins  or  the  arteries  ■,  which  is  a 
deceitful  circumftance,  fince  that  beating  is  flow  or 
quick,  and  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  age,  fex, 
and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  even  fometimes 
happens  that  the  pulfe  is  weak  and  languid  when  the 
ftomach  is  difordered,  or  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever, 
though  in  other  refpetts  the  body  be  in  a  good  ftate  ; 
fo  that  we  might,  in  this  latter  cafe,  be  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  man  is  very  weak,  when  he  is  juft  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  violent  paroxyfm,  has  ftrength  enough  left, 
and  may  be  eaiily  recovered  from  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  pulfe  is  often  high,  and  in  a  violent  com¬ 
motion,  when  one  has  been  expofed  to  the  fun,  or 
comes  out  of  a  bath,  or  from  ufing  excrcife  ;  or  when 
one  is  under  the  influence  of  anger,  fear,  or  any  other 
paflion.  Befides,  the  pulfe  is  eaiily  changed  by  the 
arrive!  of  the  phyfician,  in  confequence  of  the  patient’s 
anxiety  to  know  what  judgement  he  will  pafs  upon  his 
cafe.  To  prevent  this,  the  phyfician  mutt  not  feel  the 
patient's  pulfe  on  his  firft  arrival :  he  mutt  firft  fit  down 
by  him,  affume  a  chearful  air,  inform  himfelf  of  his  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  if  he  is  under  any  dread,  endeavour  to  re¬ 
move  it  by  encouraging  difeourfe  ;  after  which  lie  may 
examine  the  beating  of  the  artery.  This  neverthelefi 
does  not  hinder  us  from  concluding,  that  if  the  fight 
of  the  phyfician  alone  can  produce  fo  remarkable  a 
change  in  the  pulfe,  a  thoufand  other  caufes  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effett.”  But  although  Celfus  thought 
tor  himfelf,  and  in  not  a  few  particulars  differed  from 
his  predeceffors,  yet  in  his  writings,  which  are  not  only 
iiill  preferred,  but  have  gone  through  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  editions,  we  have  a  compendious  view  of  the 
practice  of  almoft  all  his  predeceffors  :  and  he  treats 
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of  the  healing  art  in  all  its  branches,  whether  per-  Celfu-.  ]  £ 
formed  manu,  vi&u,  vcl  medicamentis.  His  writings,  '  » "  m*'t  * 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  had  recourfe  to  by  every 
one  who  wilhes  either  to  beeome  acquainted  with  the 
prattice  of  the  ancients  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or  to  read  medical  Latin  in  its  greateft  pu¬ 
rity-  4i  !  I 

About  the  131ft  year  after  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  Galen- 
the  emperor  Adrian,  lived  the  celebrated  Galen,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Pergamus,  whofe  name  makes  fuch  a  confpicu- 
ous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  phyfic.  At  this  time  the 
dogmatic,  empiric,  methodic,  and  other  fetts,  had 
each  their  abettors.  The  methodics  were  held  in 
great  efteem,  and  looked  upon  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
dogmatics,  who  were  ttrangely  divided  among  them¬ 
felves,  fome  of  them  following  Hippocrates,  others 
Erafiftratus,  and  others  Afclepiadei.  The  empirics 
made  the  leaft  confiderable  figure  of  any.  Galen  un¬ 
dertook  the  reformation  of  medicine,  and  reftored 
dogmatifm.  He  feems  to  have  been  of  that  fett 
which  was  called  ecle£lict  from  their  choofing  out  of 
different  authors  what  they  efteemed  good  in  them, 
without  being  particularly  attached  to  any  one  more 
than  the  reft.  This  declaration  he  indeed  fets  out 
with ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  hr  follows  Hippo¬ 
crates  much  more  than  any  of  the  reft,  or  rather  fol¬ 
lows  nobody  elfe  but  him.  Though  before  his  time 
feveral  phyficians  had  commented  on  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  yet  Galen  pretends  that  none  of  them 
had  underftood  his  meaning.  His  firft  attempt  there¬ 
fore  was  to  explain  the  works  of  Hippocrates  ;  with 
which  view  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  after  this  fet 
about  compofing  a  fyftem  of  his  own-  Iu  one  of  his 
books  entitled,  “  Of  the  eftablilhment  of  medicine,” 
he  defines  the  art  to  be  one  which  teaches  to  pre- 
ferve  health  and  cure  difeafes.  In  another  book, 
however,  he  propofes  the  following  definition  :  “  Me¬ 
dicine  (fays  he)  is  a  fcience  which  teaches  what  is 
found,  and  what  is  not  fo  ;  and  what  is  of  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  nature,  or  holds  a  medium  between  what  is  found 
and  what  is  the  reverie.”  He  affirmed,  that  there  are 
three  things  which  conftitute  the  objett  of  medicine, 
and  which  the  phyfician  ought  to  confider  as  found,  as 
not  (bund,  or  of  a  neutral  and  indifferent  nature. 

Thefe  are  the  body  itfelf,  the  figns,  and'  the  caufes 
He  effeems  the  human  body  found,  when  it  is  in  a 
good  ftate  or  habit  with  regard  to  the  fimple  parts  of 
which  it  is  compofcd,  and  when  befides  there  is  a  juft 
proportion  between  the  organs  formed  of  thefe  fimple 
parts.  On  the  contrary,  the  body  is  reckoned  to  be 
unfound,  when  it  recedes  from  this  ftate,  and  the  jult 
proportion  above  mentioned.  It  is  in  a  ftate  of  neu¬ 
trality  or  indifference,  when  it  is  in  a  medium  between 
foundnefs  and  its  oppofite  ftate.  The  falutary  figns 
are  fuch  as  indicate  prefent  health,  and  prognofticater 
that  the  man  may  remain  in  that  ftate  for  fome  time  to 
come.  The  infalubrious’figns,  on  the  contrary,  indi¬ 
cate  a  prefent  diforder,  or  lay  a  foundation  for  fufpec- 
ting  the  approach  of  one;  The  neutral  figns,  or  fuch 
as  are  of  an  indifferent  nature,  denote- neither  health 
nor  indifpofition,  either  for  the  prefent,  or  for  the  time 
to.  come.  In  like  manner  he  fpeaks  of  caufes  falutary, 
unfalutary,  and  indifferent. 

Thefe  three  difpofitions  of  the  human  body,  that  is, 
foundnefs,  its  reverfe,  and  a  neutral  ftate,  comprehend 
all  the  differences  between  health  and  diforder  or  in- 
difpo- 
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Galen,  difpofition :  and  each  of  thefe  three  ftates  or  difpo- 
*  '  {Jong  has  a  certain  extent  peculiar  to  itfejf.  A  found 

habit  of  body,  according  to  the  definition  of  it  already 
given,  is  very  rare,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  met  with  ; 
but  this  does  not  hinder  us  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  model  for 
regulating  oar  judgment  with  refpeft  to  different  con- 
flitutions.  On  this  principle  Galen  eftablifhes  eight 

I  other  principal  conftitutiens,  all  of  '  which  differ  more 

or  lefs  from  the  perfect  model  abovementioned.  The 
four  firft  are  fuch  as  have  one  of  the  four  qualities  of 
hot,  cold,  moift,  or  dr)’,  prevailing  in  too  great  a 
degree  ;  and  accordingly  receive  their  denomination 

Ifrom  that  quality  which  prevails  over  the  reft.  The 
four  other  fpecies  of  conftitutions  receive  their  deno¬ 
minations  from  a  combination  of  the  abovementioned  ; 
fo  that,  according  to  his  definition,  there  may  be  a  hot 
and  dry,  a  hot  and  moift,  a  cold  and  moift,  and  a 
cold  and  dry,  conftitution.  Befides  thefe  differences, 
there  are  certain  others  which  refult  from  ocult  and 
latent  caufes,  and  which,  by  Galen,  are  faid  to  arife 

Ifrom  an  idiofyncrafy  of  conftitution.  It  is  owing  to  this 
idiofyncrafy  that  fome  have  an  averfion  to  one  kind 
of  aliment  and  fome  to  another  ;  that  fome  cannot  en¬ 
dure  particular  fmells,  &c.  But  though  thefe  eight 
laft-mentioned  conftitutions  fall  fhort  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  firft,  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  thofe 
to  whom  they  belong  are  to  be  claffed  among  the  va¬ 
letudinary  and  difeafed.  A  difeafe  only  begins  when 
the  deviation  becomes  fo  great  as  to  hinder  the  adtipn 
of  the  parts.  * 

Galen  defcribes  at  great  length  the  figns  of  a  good 
or  bad  conftitution,  as  well  as  thofe  of  what  he  calls  a 
neutral  habit.  Thefe  figns  are  drawn  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  qualities  of  cold,  hot,  moift,  and  dry,  and  from 
their  juft  proportion  or  difproportion  with  refpedt  to 
the  bulk,  figure,  and  fituation,  of  the  organical  parts. 
With  Hippocrates  he  eftablifhes  three  principles  of  an 
animal  body ;  the  parts,  the  humours,  and  the  fpirits. 
By  the  parts  he  properly  meant  no  more  than  the  fo- 
lid  parts  ;  and  thefe  he  divided  into  fimilar  and  orga- 
liical.  Like  Hippocrates,  he  alfo  acknowledged  four 
humours  ;  the  blood,  the  phlegm,  the  yellow  bile  and 
black  bile.  He  eftablifhed  three  different  kinds  of 
fpirits ;  the  vital,  the  animal,  and  the  natural.  The 
firft  of  thefe  are,  according  to  him,  nothing  elfe  but 
a  fubtle  vapour  arifing  from  the  blood,  which  draws  its 
origin  from  the  liver,  the  organ  or  inftrument  of  fan- 
guification.  After  thefe  fpirits  are  conveyed  to  the 
heart,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  air  we  draw  into 
the  lungs,  become  the  matter  of  the  fecond  fpecies, 
that  is,  of  the  vital  fpirits,  which  are  again  changed 
into  thofe  of  the  animal  kind  in  the  brSln.  He  fuppo- 
fed  that  thefe  three  fpecies  of  fpirits  ferved  as  inrtru- 
ments  to  three  kinds  cf  faculties,  which  refide  in  the 
refpeftive  parts  where  thefe  faculties  arc  formed.  The 
natural  faculty  is  the  firft  of  thefe,  which  he  placed  in 
the  liver,  and  imagined  to  prefide  over  the  nutrition, 
growth,  and  generation,  of  the  animal.  The  vital  fa¬ 
culty  he  lodged  in  the  heart,  and  fuppofed  that  by 
means  of  the  arteries  it  communicated  warmth  and  life 
to  all  the  body.  The  animal  faculty,  the  nobleft  of 
all  the  three,  and  witli  which  the  reafoning  or  go¬ 
verning  faculty  was  joined,  according  to  him,  has  its 
feat  in  the  brain  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  dif- 
tributes  a  power  of  motion  and  fenfation  to  all  the 
parts,  and  prefides  over  all  the  ether  faculties.  The 
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original  fource  or  principle  of  motion  in  all  thefe  fa-  Galen, 
culties,  Galen,  as  well  as  Hippocrates,  defines  to  be  v— ** 

Nature. 

Upon  thefe  principles  Galen  defined  a  difeafe  to  be 
“  fuch  a  preternatural  difpofition  or  affe&ion  of  the 
part3  of  the  body,  as  primarily,  and  of  itfelf,  hinders 
their  natural  and  proper  a&ion.”  He  eftabliflied  three 
principal  kinds  of  difeafes :  the  firft  relates  te  the  fi¬ 
milar  parts ;  the  fecond,  to  the  organical ;  and  the 
third  is  common  to  both  thefe  parts.  The  firft  kind 
of  difeafes  confifts  in  the  intemperature  of  the  fimilar 
parts ;  and  this  is  divided  into  an  intemperature  with¬ 
out  matter ,  and  an  intemperature  with  matter.  The 
firft  difrovers  itfelf  when  a  part  has  more  or  lefs  heat 
or  cold  than  it  ought  to  have  without  that  change  of 
quality  in  the  part  being  fupported  and  maintained  by 
any  matter.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  perfon’s  head  may 
be  overheated  and  indifpofed  by  being  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  without  that  heat  being  maintained  by 
the  continuance  or  congeftion  of  any  hot  humour  in 
the  part.  The  fecond  fort  of  intemperature  is  when 
any  part  is  not  only  rendered  hot  or  cold,  but  alfo  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  hot  or  cold  humour,  which  are  the  caufeS 
of  the  heat  or  cold  felt  in  the  part.  Galen  alfo  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  Ample  intemperature  :  that  is,  when  one 
of  the  original  qualities,  fuch  as  heat  or  cold,  exceeds 
alone  and  feparately  ;  and  a  compound  intemperature, 
when  two  qualities  are  joined  together,  fuch  as  heat 
and  drynefs,  or  coldnefs  and  humidity.  He  alfo  efta- 
bli ftied  an  equal  and  unequal  temperature.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  that  which  is  equally  in  all  the  body,  or  in  any 
particular  part  of  it,  and  which  creates  no  pain,  be- 
caufe  it  is  become  habitual,  fuch  as  drynefs  in  the  hec¬ 
tic  conftitution.  The  latter  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
former,  in  that  it  does  not  equally  fubfift  in  the  whole 
of  the  body,  or  in  the  whole  of  a  part.  Of  this  kind 
of  intemperature  we  have  examples  in  certain  fevers, 
where  heat  and  cold,  equally,  and  almoft  at  the  fame 
time,  attack  the  fame  part ;  or  in  other  fevers,  which 
render  the  furface  of  the  body  cold  as  ice,  while  the 
internal  parts  burn  with  heat ;  or  laftly,  in  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  is  cold  and  the  liver  hot. 

The  fecond  kind  of  diforders,  relating  to  the  orga¬ 
nical  parts,  refults  from  irregularities  of  thefe  parts, 
with  refpeft  to  the  number,  bulk,  figure,  fituation, 

& c. ;  as  when  one  has  fix  fingers,  or  only  four  ;  when 
one  has  any  part  larger  or  fmaller  than  it  ought  to  be, 

&c .  The  third  kind,  which  is  common  both  to  the 
fimilar  and  the  organical  parts,  is  a  folution  of  conti¬ 
nuity,  which  happens  when  any  fimilar  or  compound 
part  is  cut,  bruiied,  or  corroded. 

Like  Hippocrates,  Galen  diftinguifhed  difeafes  into 
acute  and  chronical ;  and,  with  tefpedl  to  their  nature 
and  genius,  into  benign  and  malignant ;  alfo  into  epi¬ 
demic,  endemic,  and  fporadic. 

After  having  diftinguifhed  the  kinds  of  difeafes,  Ga¬ 
len  comes  to  explain  the  caufes  ;  which  he  divides  into 
external  and  internal.  The  external  caufes  of  difeafes, 
according  to  him,  are  fix  things,  which  contribute  to 
the  prefervation  of  health  when  they  are  well  difpofed 
and  properly  ufed,  but  produce  a  contrary  effect 
when  they  are  imprudently  ufed  or  ill  difpofed.  Thefe 
fix  things  are,  the  air,  aliments  and  drink,  motion 
and  reft,  fleeping  and  watching,  retention  and  excre¬ 
tion,  and  laftly  the  paflions.  All  thefe  are  called 
the  procatarBic  or  beginning  caufes,  becaufe  they  put 
I  2  in 
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In  motion  the  internal  caufes  ;  which  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  antecedent  and  the  conjunQ.  The  former  is  dif¬ 
covered  only  bv  reafoning  ;  and  confifts  for  the  moft 
part  in  a  peccancy  of  the  humours,  either  by  pleni¬ 
tude  or  cacochymy,  i.  e.  a  bad  Hate  of  them.  When 
the  humours  are  in  too  large  a  quantity,  the  cafe  is 
called  a  plethora  ;  but  we  mutt  obferve,  that  this  word 
equally  denotes  too  large  a  quantity  of  all  the  humours 
together,  or  a  redundance  of  one  particular  humour 
which  prevails  over  the  reft.  According  to  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  there  may  he  a  fanguine,  a  bilious,  a  pituitous, 
or  a  melancholy  plenitude  :  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  fanguine  and  the  three  other  plenitudes, 
that  the  blood,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  former,  fnay 
far  furpafs  the  reft  :  whereas,  if  any  of  the  three  lalt 
mentioned  ones  do  fo,  the  cafe  is  no  longer  called  pieni- 
tude,  but  cacochymy ;  becaufe  thefe  humours,  abound¬ 
ing  more  than  they  ought,  corrupt  the  blood.  The 
caufes  he  alfo  divides  into  fuch  as  are  manifeft  and  evi¬ 
dent,  and  fuch  as  are  latent  and  obfcure.  The  firft  are 
fuch  as  fpoutaneoufly  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
our  fenfes  when  they  aft  or  produce  their  effefts :  the 
lecond  are  not  of  themfelves  perceptible,  but  may  be 
difcovered  by  reafoning :  the  third  fort,  i.  e.  fuch  as 
he  calls  occult  or  concealed ,  ^cannot  be  difcovered  at  all. 
Among  this  laft  he  places  the  caufe  of  the  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

He  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  fymptoms  df  dif- 
tafes.  A  fymptom  he  defines  to  be  “  a  preternatural 
^  affeftion  depending  upon  a  difeafe,  or  which  follows  it 
as  a  Ihadow  does  a  body.”  He  acknowledged  three 
kinds  of  fymptoms  :  the  firft  and  moft  confiderable  of 
thefe  confifted  in  the  adlidn  of  the  parts  being  injured 
or  hindered  ;  the  fecond  in  a  change  of  the  quality  of 
the  parts,  their  actions  in  the  mean  time  remaining 
entire  ;  the  third  related  to  defeats  in  point  of  excre¬ 
tion  and  retention. 

After  having  treated  of  fy  mptoms,  Galen  treats  of 
the  figns  of  difeafes.  Thefe  are  divided  into  diag- 
noftic  and  prognojlic.  rI  he  firft  are  fo  called  becaufe 
they  enable  us  to  know  difeafes,  and  diftinguiffi  them 
from  each  other.  They  are  of  two  forts,  pathognomonic 
and  adjunct.  The  firft  are  peculiar  to  every  difeafe, 
make  known  its  precife  fpecies,  and  always  accom¬ 
pany  it,  fo  that  they  begin  and  end  with  it.  The 
fecond  arc  common  to  feveral  difeafes,  and  only  ferve 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  difeafes  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  In  a  pleurify,  for  inftance,  the  pathog¬ 
nomonic  figns  are  a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
pain  of  the  fide,  and  a  continued  fever ;  the  adjunct 
figns  are  the  various  forts  of  matter  expectorated, 
which  are  fometimes  bloody,  fometimes  bilious,  & c. 
— The  diagnoftic  figns  were  drawn  from  the  defective 
or  difordered  difpofition  of  the  parts,  or  from  the 
difeafes  themfelves  ;  fecondly,  from  the  caufes  of  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  thirdly,  from  tlieir  fymptoms  ;  and  laftly,  from 
the  particular  difpofitions  of  each  body,  from  things 
which  prove  prejudicial  and  thofe  that  do  fervice, 
and  from  epidemical  difeafes. — The  prognoftic  figns 
he  gathered  from  the  fpecies,  virulence,  and  peculiar 
genius  of  the  difeafe  :  but  as  we  have  already  foken  fo 
largely  concerning  the  pr.ognoftics  of  Hippocrates, 
it  is  fuperfluous  to  be  particular  on  thofe  of  Galen. — 
His  method  of  cure  differed  little  from  that  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  :  but  from  the  fpecimea  already  given  of 
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Galen’s  method  of  teaching  the  medical  art,  it  is  evi-  Galen- 
dent  that  his  fyftem  was  little  elfe  than  a  colle&ion  of  ■■  v'"" 
fpeculations,  diftinCtions,  and  reafonings  ;  whereas  that 
of  Hippocrates  was  founded  immediately  upon  faCts, 
which  he  had  either  obferved  himfelf,  or  had  learned 
from  the  obfervation  of  others. 


The  fyftem  of  Galen,  however,  notwithftanding  its 
defeCfs  and  abfurdities,  remained  almoft  uncontradift - 


ed  for  a  very  long  period.  Indeed  it  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  having  been  the  prevailing  fyftem  till  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Goths  aud  Vandals  put  an  almoft  entire 
ftop  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  in  Europe.  But  du¬ 
ring  the  general  prevalence  of  the  fyftem  of  Galen, 
there  appeared  fome  writers  to  whom  medicine  was  in¬ 
debted  for  improvements,  at  leaft  in  certain  particulars. 

Among  the  moft  diftinguilhed  of  thefe  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Oribafius,  VEtius,  Alexander,  and  Paulus. 

Oribafius  flouriffied  about  the  year  360,  and  was  oribafius. 
phyfician  to  the  emperor  Julian.  He  fpeaks  very 
fully  of  the  effeCts  of  bleeding  by  way  of  fcarification, 
a  thing  little  taken  notice  of  by  former  writers  ;  from 
his  own  experience  he  affures  us  that  he  had  found  it 
fuccefsful  in  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  defluxions 
of  the  eyes,  headach,  and  ftraitnefs  of  breathing  even 
when  the  perfon  was  extremely  old.  He  tells  his  own 
cafe  particularly,  when  the  plague  raged  in  Afia, 
and  he  himfelf  was  taken  ill,  that  the  fecond  day  he 
fcarified  his  leg,  and  took  away  two  pounds  of  blood ; 
by  which  means  he  entirely  recovered,  as  did  feveral 
others  who  nfed  it.  In  this  author  alfo  we  find  the 
firft  defcription  of  a  furprifing  and  terrible  diftemper, 
which  he  termed  a  fpecies  of  melancholy 

and  madnefs,  which  he  deferibes  thus.  “  The  per- 
fons  affeCted  get  out  of  their  houfes  in  the  night-time* 
and  in  every  thing  imitate  wolves,  and  wander  among: 
the  fepulchres  of  the  dead  till  day -break.  You  may 
know  them  by  thefe  fymptoms  :  Their  looks  are  pale  ; 
their  eyes  heavy,  hollow,  dry,  without  the  leaft  moif- 
ture  of  a  tear ;  their  tongue  exceedingly  parched  and 
dry,  no  fpittle  in  their  mouth,  extreme  thirft  ;  their 
legs,  from  the  falls  and  the  bruifes  they  receive,  full 
of  incurable  fores  and  ulcers.” 

iEtius  lived  very  near  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Many  paffages  in 
his  writings  ferve  to  ffiow  us  how  much  the  a&ual  and 
potential  cautery  were  ufed.  by  the  phyficians  of  that 
age.  In  a  palfy,  he  fays,  that  he  ffiould  not  at  all 
hefitate  to  make  an  efehar  either  way,  and  this  in  fe¬ 
veral  places ;  one  in  the  nape,  where  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  takes  its  rife,  two  on  each  fide  of  it ;  three  or 
four  on  the  top  of  the  head,  one  juft  in  the  middle,, 
and  three  others  round  it.  He  adds,  that  in  this 
cafe,  if  the  ulcers  continue  running  a  good  while,  he 
ffiould  not  doubt  of  a  perfect  recovery.  He  is  ftill 
more  particular  when  he  comes  to  order  this  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  inveterate  afthma,  after  all  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  One,  he  fays,  ffiould  bemade 
on  each  fide  near  the  middle  of  ihe  joining  of  the  cla¬ 
vicle,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  wind-pipe  :  two. 
other  little  one3  are  then  to  he  made  near  the  carotids 
under  the  chin,  one  on  each  fide,  fo  that  the  cauftic 
may  penetrate  no  further  than  the  Ikin  j  two  others 
under  the  breafts,  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  ; 
and  again,  two  more  backwards  towards  the  fifth  and 
fixth  ribs-  Befides  thefe  there  ought  to  be  one  in  the 
l  middle 
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siEtius.  middle  of  the  thorax  near  the  beginning  of  the  xi- 
■'  phoid  cartilage  over  the  orifice  of  the  ftomach ;  one 

on  each  fide  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs ;  and 
three  others  in  the  back,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the 
two  others  juft  below  it,  on  each  fide  of  the  vertebrae. 
Thofe  below  the  neck  ought  to  be  pretty  large,  not 
very  foperficial,  not  very  deep  :  and  all  thefe  ulcer3 
ffiould  be  kept  open  for  a  very  long  time. 

ALtius  takes  notice  of  the  worms  bred  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  called  dracunculi,  which  were  un¬ 
known  to  Galen.  He  feems  alfo  to  be  the  firft  Greek 
writer  among  the  Chriftians,  who  gives  us  any  fpeci- 
men  of  medicinal  fpells  and  charms ;  fuch  as  that  of 
a  finger  of  St  Blafius  for  removing  a  bone  which  ftick8 
in  the  throat,  and  another  in  relation  to  a  fiftula. 
1  He  gives  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  which  he  calls  the 

I  grand  drier  ;  the  patient  is  to  ufe  it  for  a  whole  year, 

I  and  obferve  the  following  diet  each  month.  “  in 

I  September,  he  muft  eat  and  drink  milk  :  In  Oftober, 

I  he  muft  eat  garlic ;  in  November,  abftain  from  ba¬ 

thing  ;  in  December,  he  muft  eat  no  cabbage ;  in 
January,  he  is  to  take  a  glafs  of  pure  wine  in  the 
morning ;  in  February,  to  eat  no  beet ;  in  March,  to 
mix  fweet  things  both  in  eatables  and  drinkables  ;  in 
1  April,  not  to  eat  horfe-radilh,  nor  in  May  the  fifh 

called  polypus  ;  in  June,  he  is  to  drink  cold  water  in 
a  morning  5  in  July,  to  avoid  venery  ;  and  laftly,  in 
Auguft,  to  eat  no  mallows.”  This  may  fuffi- 
ciently  fhow  the  quackery  of  thofe  times,  and 
I  how  fuperftition  was  beginning  to  mix  itfelf  with 

the  art. 

grander.  .  Alexander,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Juftinianr 
is  a  more  original  author  than  either  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer.  He  confines  himfelf  dire&ly  to  the  defcribing 
the  figns  of  difeafes,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  with¬ 
out  meddling  with  anatomy,  the  materia  medica,  or 
||  furgery,  as  all  the  reft  did.  He  employs  a  whole 

I  book  in  treating  of  the  gout.  One  method  he  takes 

of  relieving  this  difeafe  is  by  purging  ;  and  in  moft  of 
the  purges  he  recommends  herm*>da&yls,  of  which  he 
|  has  a  great  opinion.  In  a  caufus,  or  burning  fever, 
where  the  bile  is  predominant,  the  matter  fit  for  eva¬ 
cuation,  and  the  fever  not  violent,  he  prefers  purging 
to  bleeding,  and  fays  that  he  has  often  ordered  purging 
in  acute  fevers  with  forprifing  fuccefs.  In  the  caufus 
alfo,  if  a  fyncope  happens  from  crude  and  redundant 
humours,  he  recommends  bleeding.  1  n  a  fyncope  fuc- 
ceedingthe  fupprefiion  of  any  ufual  evacuation,  he  re¬ 
commends  bleeding,  with  fri&ions.  The  diagnoftics 
upon  which  he  founds  this  practice  are  the  following  : 
viz.  a  face  paler  and  more  fwelled  than  ufual,  a  bloated 
habit  of  body,  with  a  little  fluggifh  pulfe,  having  long 
intervals  between  the  ftrokes.  In  tertian,  and  much 
more  in  quartan  fevers,  he  recommends  vomits  above 
all  other  remedies,  and  affirms  that  by  this  remedy 
1  alone  he  has  cured  the  moft  inveteiate  quartans.  On 

the  bulimus,  or  canine  appetite,  he  makes  a  new  ob- 
fervation,  viz.  that  it  is  fometimes  caufed  by  worms. 
He  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  woman  who  laboured  un- 

Ider  this  ravenous  appetite,  and  had  a  perpetual  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  her  ftomach  and  pain  in  her  head  after  taking 
hiera,  flie  voided  a  worm  above  a  do?en'  of  cubits 
long,  and  was  entirely  cured  of  her  complaints. — He 
is  alfo  the  firft  author  who  takes  notice  of  rhubarb  ; 
which  he  recommends  in  a  weaknefs  of  the  liver  and 
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dyfentery. — Alexander  is  recommended  by  Dr  Freirjd  A'exander. 

as  one  of  the  beft  praftical  writers  among  the  ancients,  - v  J 

and  well  worthy  the  perufal  of  any  modern. 

Paulus  was  born  in  the  idand  fEgina,  and  lived  in  Paulus. 
the  7th  century.  He  tranferibes  a  great  deal  from 
Alexander  and  other  phyficians.  His  deferiptions 
are  Ihort  and  accurate.  He  treats  particularly  of  wo¬ 
mens  diforders  ;  and  feems  to  be  the  firft  inftance  up¬ 
on  record  of  a  profeffed  man-midwife,  for  fo  lie  was 
called  by  the  Arabians  :  and  accordingly  he  begins 
his  book  with  the  diforders  incident  to  pregnant  wo¬ 
men.  He  treats  alfo  very  fully  of  furgery  ;  hud  gives 
fome  directions,  according  to  Dr  Freind,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  ancient  writers. 

After  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  Fabian 
the  inundation  of  Goths  and  Vandals  had  almoft  phyfiel'“',•' 
completely  exterminated  literature  of  every  kind  in 
Europe,  medicine,  though  a  practical  art,  fhared 
the  fame  fate  with  more  abitract  fciences.  Learning 
in  general,  banifhed  from  the  feat  of  arms,  took  refuge 
among  the  eaftern  nations,  where  the  arts  of  peace 
ftill  continued  to  be  cultivated.  To  the  Arabian  phy¬ 
ficians,  as  they  have  been  called,  we  are  indebted  both 
for  the  prefervation  of  medical  fcience,  as  it  fubfifted 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  likewife  for  the  j 

defeription  of  fome  new  difeafes,  particularly  the 
ImaU-pox.  Among  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Arabians, 
we  may  mention  Rhafes,  Avicenna,  Albucafis,  and 
Avenzoar.  l3utof  their  writings  it  would  be  tedious, 
and  is  unneceflary  to  give  any  particular  account. — 

They  were  for  the  moft  part,  indeed*  only  copiers  of  Rhafes! 
the  Greeks  ;  we  are,  however,  indebted  to  them  for 
fome  improvements.  They  were  the  firft  who  intro¬ 
duced  chemical  remedies,  though  of  thefe  they  ufed 
but  few,  nor  did  they  m'ake  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  the  chemical  art.  Anatomy  was  not  in  the  leaft  im¬ 
proved  by  them,  nor  did  forgery  receive  any  advance¬ 
ment  till  the  time  of  Albucafis,  who  lived  probably  in 
the  1 2th  century.  They  added  a  great  deal  to  botany 
and  the  materia  medica,  by  the  introduction  of  new- 
drugs,  of  the  aromatic  kind  efpecially,  from  the  eaft, 
many  of  which  are  of  confiderable  ufe.  They  alfo- 
found  out  the  way  of  making  fogar  ;  and  by  help  of 
that,  fyrups  ;  which  two  new  materials  are  of  great 
ufe  in  mixing  up  compound  medicines. 

With  regard  to  their  practice,  in  fome  few  particu¬ 
lars  they  deviated  from  the  Greeks.  Their  purging 
medicines  were  much  milder  than  thofe  formerly  in 
ufe  ;  and  even  when  they  did  preferibe  the  old  ones, 
they  gave  them  in  a  much  lefs  dofe  than  formerly. 

The  fame  reflection  may  be  made  concerning  their 
manner  of  bleedi^,  which  was  never  to  that  exceffive 
degree  practifed  by  the  Greeks.  They  deviated  from 
Hippocrates,  however,  in  one  very  trivial  circum- 
ftance,  which  produced  a  violent  controverfy.  The 
queftion  was,  Whether  blood  in  a  pleurify  ought  to 
be  drawn  from  the  arm  of  the  affected  fide  or  the 
oppofite  ?  Hippocrates  had  directed  it  to  be  drawn 
from  the  arm  of  the  affe&ed  fide  ;  but  the  Arabians, 
following  fome  other  ancient  phyficians,  ordered  it  to 
be  drawn  from  the  oppofite  one.  Such  was  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  thofe  ages,  that  the  univerlity  of  Salamanca 
in  Spain  made  a  decree,  that  no  one  ftiould  dare  to 
let  blood  but  in  the  contrary  arm  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  an  edift  from  the  emperor  Charles  V,  to  fecon&> 

3- 
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Arabian  it  ;  alleging  that  the  other  method  was  of  no  lefs  per- 
Phyfjcians  nicious  confequence  to  medicine,  than  Luther’s  herefy 
V  *  had  been  to  religion. 

In  confequence  of  the  general  decay  of  learning  in 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  world,  the  Greek  writers  be¬ 
came  totally  forgot,  becaufe  nobody  could  read  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  Arabians,  though  moftly  copiers  from 
them,  enjoyed  all  the  reputation  that  was  due  to  the 
others.  The  Arabian  phyfic  was  introduced  into 
Europe  very  early,  with  the  moft  extravagant  ap- 
plaufe  :  and  not  only  this,  but  other  branches  of  their 
learning,  came  into  repute  in  the  weft  ;  infomuch  that 
in  the  nth  century,  the  Audits  of  natural  philofophy 
and  the  liberal  art6  were  called  the  Jiudtes  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  crufades  under- 

48  taken  againft  them  by  the  European  princes ;  and 
College  of  partly  to  the  fettlement  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
ga  ernum.  tjle  lnterCourfe  they  and  other  Arabians  had  with  the 

Italians.  For,  long  before  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
probably  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  there  were 
.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Latin  profeffors  of  phyfic  fettled 
at  Salernum  :  which  place  foon  grew  into  fuch  credit, 
that  Charles  the  Great  thought  proper  to  found  a 

49  college  there  in  the  year  802  ;  the  only  one  at  that 
•Conftan-  time  ^  Eur0pe,  Conftantine  the  African  flourilhed 

1  *  here  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  1  ith  century.  He 
was  a  native  .of  Carthage ;  but  travelled  into  the  eaft, 
and  fpent  30  ysars  in  Babylon  and  Bagdad,  by  which 
means  he  became  matter  of  the  oriental  languages  and 
learning.  He  returned  to  Carthage ;  but  being  in¬ 
formed  of  an  attempt  againft  Ins'  life,  made  his 
efcape  into  Apulia,  where  he  was  recommended  to 
Robert  Guifcard,  created  in  1060  duke  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  who  made  him  his  fecretary.  Fie  was  reputed  to 
be  very  well  verfed  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  eaftern 
«tate  of  tongues  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  intro- 
-medicine  in  duced  either  the  Greek  or  Arabian  phyfic  into  Italy, 
the  ijth  His  works,  however,  contain  nothing  that  is  new,  or 
Centuries  mater‘a^ »  though  he  was  then  counted  a  very  learned 
man,  and  for  that  age  no  doubt  was  fo. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  1 5th  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  hiftory  of  phyfic  fur- 
nilhes  us  with  no  interefting  particulars.  This  period, 
however,  is  famous  for  the  introduction  of  chemiftry 
into  medicine,  and  the  defcription  of  three  new  dif- 
tempers,  the  fweating  ficknefs,  the  venereal  difeafe, 
and  the  feurvy.  The  fweating  ficknefs  began  in  1483, 
in  the  army  of  Henry  VII.  upon  his  landing  at  MU- 
Sweatfag  ford-haven,  and  fpread  itfelf  at  London  from  the  21ft 
ficknefs  in  of  September  to  the  end  of  Oftober.  It  returned  here 
England,  five  times,  and  always  in  fummer ;  firft  in  1485,  then 
in  1506,  afterwards  in  1517,  when,  it  was  fo  violent 
that  it  killed  many  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours,  fo  that 
numbers  of  the  nobility  died,  and  of  the  commonalty 
in  feveral  towns  often  the  one-half  perilhed.  It  ap¬ 
peared  the  fourth  time  in  1528,  and  then  proved  mor¬ 
tal  in  fix  hours  ;  many  of  the  courtiers  died  of  it,  and 
Henry  VIII.  himfelf  was  in  danger.  In  1529,  and 
Only  then,  it  infefted  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
in  which  laft  country  it  did  much  mifehief.  The  laft 
return  of  it  was  in  1551,  and  in  Weftminfterit  carried 
off  120 -in  a  day.  Dr  Cains  deferibes  it  as  a  peftilent 
contagious  fever,  of  the  duration  of  one  natural  day  ; 
the  fweat  he  reckoned  to  be  only  a  natural  fymptom, 
qr  crifis  of  the  diltemper.  .  It  firft  affe&ed  fume-  par- 
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ticular  part,  attended  with  inward  heat  and  burning,  Mojlk*. 
unquenchable  thirft,  reftleffnefs,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  ' 

but  feldom  vomiting,  headach,  delirium,  then  faint- 
nefs,  and  excelfive  drowfinefs.  The  pulfe  was  quick 
and  vehement,  and  the  breath  Ihort  and  laborious.— ■» 
Children,  poor  and  old  people,  were  lefs  fubjedt  to  it. 

Of  others,  fcarce  any  efcaped  the  attack,  and  moft  of 
them  died.  Even  by  travelling  into  France  or  Flan¬ 
ders  they  did  not  efcape  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  ftrange, 
the  Scots  were  faid  not  to  be  affected  :  abroad  the 
Englifh  only  were  feized,  and  foreigners  in  England 
were  free.  At  firft  the  phyficians  were  much  puzzled 
how  to  treat  this  difeafe.  The  only  cure  they  ever 
found,  however,  was  to  carry  on  the  fweat  for  a  long 
time  ;  for,  if  Hopped,  it  was  dangerous  or  fatal.  The 
way,  therefore,  was  for  the  patient  to  lie  ftill,  and  not 
expofe  himfelf  to  cold.  If  nature  was  not  ftrong  Jj 

enough  to  force  out  the  fweat,  it  was  ntceffary  to  af-  1 

fill  her  by  art,  with  cloaths,  wine,  &c.  The  violence 
of  the  diltemper  was  over  in  15  hours  ;  but  there  was 
no  fecurity  for  the  patient  till  24  were  palled.  In 
fome  ftrong  conftitutions  there  was  a  neceffity  to  re-  | 
peat  the  fweating,  even  to  12  times.  The  removing 
out  of  bed  was  attended  with  great  danger ;  fome 
who  had  not  fweated  enough  fell  into  very  ill  fevers.—. 

No  flelh-meat  was  to  be  allowed  in  all  the  time  of  the 
diftemper ;  nor  drink  for  the  firft  five  hours.  In  the 
feventh,  the  diftemper  increafed  5  in  the  ninth  the 
delirium  came  on,  and  lleep  was  by  all  means  to  be  ; , 
avoided.  However  terrible  this  diftemper  appeared  at 
firft,  it  feldom  proved  obftinate,  if  treated  iu  the  a- 
bove-mentianed  manner.  -  \[ 

In  the  beginning  oY  the  16th  century,  the  famous  parttCelf  ; 
chemift  Paracelfus  introduced  a  new  fyttem  into  me¬ 
dicine,  founded  on  the  principles  of  his  ait.  The  | 

Galenical  fyftem  had  prevailed  till  his  time  ;  but  the 
practice  had  greatly  degenerated,  and  was  become 
quite  trifling  and  frivolous.  The  phyficians  rejected 
the  ufe  of  opium,  mercury,  and  other  efficacious  re¬ 
medies.  Patacelfus,  who  made  ufe  of  thefe,  had 
therefore  greatly  the  advantage  over  them  ;  and  now 
all  things  relating  to  medicine  were  explained  on  ima¬ 
ginary  chemical  principles.  It  will  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  a  practice  founded  in  this  manner  could 
be  no  other  than  the  moft  dangerous  quackery.  At 
this  time,  however,  it  was  neceffary ;  for  now  a  new 
difeafe  over-ran  the  world,  and  threatened  greater  de- 
ftru&ion  than  almoft  all  the  old  ones  put  together, 
both  by  the  violence  of  its  fymptoms,  and  its  baffling 
the  moft  powerful  remedies  at  that  time  known. — 

This  was  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  Weft-Indies  by  the  companions  of 
Chriftopher  Columbus.  Its  firft  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance  was  at  the  fiege  of  Naples  in  1 494,  from  whence 
it  was  foon  after  propagated  through  Europe,  Alia,  App/a^_ 
and  Africa.  The  fymptoms  with  which  it  made  the  ance  of  the 
attack  at  that  time  were  exceedingly  violent,  much  venereal 
more  fo  than  they  are  at  prefen  t ;  and  confequently 
were  utterly  unconquerable  by  the  Gulenifts.  The 
quacks  and  chemifts,  who  boldly  ventured  on  mer¬ 
cury,  though,  they  no  doubt  deftroyed  numbers  by 
their  excefiive  ufe  of  it,  yet  fhowed  that  a  remedy  for 
this  terrible  diftemper  was  at  laft  found  out,  and  that 
a  proper  method  of  treating  it  might  foon  be  fallen 
upon.  Shortly  after,  the  Weft-Indian  fpecific,  guaia- 

cum, 
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fc)dem'.  cum.  was  dlfcovered :  the  materia  medica  was  enriched 

‘r-v - -  with  that  and  many  ©ther  valuable  medicines,  both 

from  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies :  which  contributed 
confiderably  to  the  improvement  of  the  practice  of 
phyfic.  At  this  period,  as  fea  voyages  of  confide- 
rable  duration  became  more  frequent,  the  fcurvy  be¬ 
came  a  more  frequent  diftemper,  and  was  of  courfe 
more  accurately  defcribed.  But  probably,  from  fup- 
pofed  analogy  to  the  contagions  which  at  that  time 
were  new  in  Europe,  very  erroneous  ideas  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  its  being  of  an  infectious  nature: 
And  it  is  not  impoffible,  that  from  its  being  attended 
alfo  with  ulcers,  it-was  on  fome  occafions  confounded 
with  fyphilitic  complaints. 

JjJ4  ^  The  revival  of  learning,  which  now  took  place 
ildne  in  throughout  Europe,  the  appearance  of  thefe  new  dif- 
U'th  tempers,  and  the  natural  fondnefs  of  mankind  for 
isth  novelty,  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  advance- 
:urit8.  ment  of  medicine  as  well  as  other  fciences.  While 
at  the  fame  time,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  rendered  the  communication  of  new  opinions  as 
well  as  new  practices  fo  eafy  a  matter,  that  to  enume¬ 
rate  even  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  been  juftly  ren¬ 
dered  eminent  for  medical  knowdedge  would  be  a  very 
tedious  talk.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1628  that  Dr 
William  Harvey  of  London  demonftrated  and  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public  one  of  the  moll  important  dif- 
coveries  refpeCting  the  animal  economy,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  This  difeovery,  more  effectually 
.Si  than  any  reafoning,  overturned  all  the  fyftems  which 
■  had  fubfifted  prior  to  that  time.  It  may  juftly  be  rec- 
1  ion.  koned  the  moll  important  difeovery  that  has  hitherto 
I  been  made  in  the  healing  art  :  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  puts  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  body,  both  in  a  Hate  of  health  and  dif- 
eafe,  on  a  more  folid  and  rational  footing  than  for¬ 
merly.  It  has  not,  however,  prevented  the  rife  of 
1  numerous  fanciful  and  abfurd  fyftems.  Thefe,  though 
falhionable  for  a  fliort  time,  and  itrenuoully  fupported 
by  blind  adherents,  have  yet  in  no  long  period  fallen 
1  into  deferved  contempt.  And  notwithllanding  the 
I  abilities  and  induftry  of  Stahl,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave, 
I  and  Cullen,  we  may  eafily  venture  to  affert  that  no 
general  fyftem  has  yet  been  propofed  which  is  not 
fl  liable  to  innumerable  and  unfurmouutable  objeClions. 

Very  great  progrefs  has  indeed  been  made  in  explain- 
fl  ing  the  philofopby  of  the  human  body,,  from  afeer- 
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taining  by  decifive  experiment  the  Influence  of  the  cir-  Modems. 

dilating,  the  nervous,  and  the  lymphatic  fyftems  in  - - V - - 

the  animal  economy.  But  every  attempt  hitherto 
made  to  eftablilh  any  general  theory  in  medicinh,  that 
is  to  conduCl  the  cure  of  every  difeafe  on  a  few  gene¬ 
ral  principles,  has  equally  deviated  from  truth  with 
thofe  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  and  has  equally 
tended  to  miflead  thofe  who  have  adopted  it.  Indeed 
we  may  with  confidence  venture  to  affert,  that  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  fubjed  itfelf,  medicine  does  not 
admit  of  fuch  fimplicity.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
human  body  confifts  of  a  very  great  number  of  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  both  folids  and  fluids.  It  is,  however, 
equally  certain,  that  each  of  thefe  is  from  many  diffe¬ 
rent  canfes  liable  to  deviations  from  the  found  ftate. 

And  although  fome  flight  changes  may  take  place 
without  what  can  be  called  a  morbid  affedlion,  yet 
we  well  know,  that  every  change  taking  place  to  a 
certain  degree  in  any  one  part  will  neceffarily  and 
unavoidably  produce  an  affection  of  the  whole.  Hence 
we  may  without  hefitatiou  venture  to  affirm,  that  eve¬ 
ry  general  theory  which  can  be  propofed,  attempting 
to  explain  the  phenomena,-  and  conduct  the  cure  of 
all  difeafes  on  a  few  general  principles,  though  for 
fome  time  it  may  have  ftrenuous  advocates,  will  yet 
in  the  end  be  found  to  be  both  ill-grounded  and  per¬ 
nicious. 

The  art  of  medicine  has  been  much  more  ufefully 
improved  by  careful  attention  to  the  hiftory,  theory, 
and  practice  of  particular  difeafes,  and  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  afeertain  from  cautious  oblervation  the  fymp- 
toms  by  which  they  are  to  be  diftinguiftied,  the  canfes 
by  which  they  are  induced,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  prevented,  alleviated,  or  cured.  On 
this  footing,  therefore,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  at  leall  the  moil  important  affedlions 
to  which  the  human  body  is  fubjedled,  delivering  what 
appear  to  11s  to  be  the  bell  eftablifhed  fadls  and  obfer- 
vations  refpe&ing  each. 

But  before  entering  on  the  confideration  of  parti¬ 
cular  difeafes,  or  what  has  commonly  been  ftyled  the 
pradlice  of  medicine,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  the  moil  important  fundiions  of  the  animal 
body,  and  of  the  clyief  morbid  affedtions  to  which  they 
are  fubjedled;  a  branch  which  has  ufually  been  named- 
the  "Theory  or  Injiitutions  of  Medicine. 


The  or  y  of  Medicine,  or  an  Account  of  the  principal  Functions  of  the 
Animal  Body. 


WHILE  the  fundiions  of  living  animals,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  human  fpecies,  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  the  accounts  given  of  thefe  both  in  a  ftate  of  health 
and  difeafe  are  very  various.  Without,  therefore,  pre¬ 
tending  to  enumerate  the-  cOntradidlory  opinions  of 
different  authors,  we  ihall  here  prefent  the  readerwith 
a  view  of  this  fubjedl,  extradled  from  one  of  the  lateft 
and  beft  publications  refpedling  it,  the  Confpefius  Me¬ 
diums  Theoreticee  of  Dr  James  Gregory,  formerly  pro- 
feffor  of  the  inftitutions  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  now  profeffor  of  pradlice; 

In  this  work,  which  was  firfl  publifhed  in  178c, 
and.  afterwards  reprinted  under  an  enlarged  form  in 


1782,  Di*  Gregory  introduces  his  fubjedl  by  obfer-D'viiion  of  ■ 
ving,  that  fome  fundiions  of  the  human  body  relate  the  func- 
to  itfelf  only,  and 'others  to  external  things.  To  the  dpm  iv.to  a“ 
latter  clafs  belong  thofe  which  by  phyfioians  are  call-  ™ 
ed  the  animal  functions  ;to>  which  are  to  be  referred  all  rural, 
our  fenfes,  as  well  as  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
by  which  we  become  acquainted  With  the  univerfe, 
and  enjoy  this  earths  Among  the  fundiions-  which 
relate  to  the  body,  only  fome  have  been  named  vital, 
fuch  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  refpiration  ; 
becaufe,  without  the  conftant  continuance  of  thefe 
life  cannot  fubfift.  Others,  intended  for  repairing  the 
wafte  of  the  fyftem,  have  been  termed  the  natural  func¬ 
tions:  ■ 
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tlons ;  for  by  the  conftant  attrition  of  the  folids, 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  we 
(land  in  need  of  nourifhment  to  fupply  this  wade  ; 
after  which  the  putrid  and  excrementitious  parts 
muft  be  thrown  out  by  the  proper  paffages.  The 
digeftion  of  the  food,  fecretion  of  the  humours,  and 
excretion  of  the  putrid  parts  of  the  food,  are  referred 
to  this  clafs  ;  which,  though  neceffary  to  life,  may 
yet  be  interrupted  for  a  confiderable  time  without 
danger. 

A  difeafe  takes  place,  when  the  body  has  fo  far 
declined  from  a  found  Hate,  that  its  fun&ions  are 
either  quite  impeded,  or  performed  with  difficulty. 
A  difeafe  therefore  may  happen  to  auy  part  of  the 
body  either  folid  or  fluid,  or  to  any  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  :  and  thofe  may  occur  either  Angle,  or  feveral 
of  them  joined  together ;  whence  the  diftin&ion  of 
difeafes  into  Jimple  and  compound. 

We  have  examples  of  the  moft  fimple  kinds  of 
difeafes,  in  the  rupture  or  other  injury  of  any  of  the 
corporeal  organs,  by  which  means  they  become  lefs 
fit  for  performing  their  offices  ;  or,  though  the  organs 
thcmfelves  fhould  remain  found,  if  the  folids  or  fluids 
have  degenerated  from  a  healthy  ftate ;  or  if,  having 
loft  their  proper  qualities,  they  have  acquired  others 
of  a  different,  perhaps  of  a  noxious  nature  ;  or  laftly, 
if  the  moving  powers  (hall  become  too  weak  or  too 
ftrong,  or  dired  their  force  in  a  way  contrary  to  what 
nature  requires. 

The  moft  fimple  difeafes  are  either  produ&ive  of 
others,  or  of  fymptoms,  by  which  alone  they  become 
known  to  us. — Every  thing  in  which  a  fick  per- 
fon  is  obferved  to  differ  from  one  in  health  is  called 
a  fymptom ;  and  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms,  and  which  moft  conftantly  appear,  define  and 
conftitute  the  difeafe. 

The  caufes  of  difeafes  are  various ;  often  obfeure, 
and  fometimes  totally  unknown.  The  moft  full  and 
perfedl  proximate  caufe  is  that  which,  when  pre- 
fent,  produces  a  difeafe,  when  taken  away  removes 
it,  and  when  changed  alfo  changes  it. — There  are 
alfo  remote  caufes,  which  phyficians  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  divide  into  the  predifponent  and  exciting 
ones.  The  former  are  thofe  which  only  render  the 
body  fit  for  a  difeafe,  or  which  put  it  into  fuch  a 
ftate  that  it  will  readily  receive  one.  The  exciting 
caufe  is  that  which  immediately  produces  the  difeafe 
in-a  body  already  difpofed  to  receive  it. 

The  predifponent  caufe  is  always  inherent  in  the 
body  itfelf,  though  perhaps  it  originally  came  from 
without ;  but  the  exciting  caufe  may  either  come  from 
within  or  from  without. 

From  the  combined  adlion  of  the  predifponent  and 
exciting  caufes  comes  the  proximate  caufe,  which  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  two  taken  fingly  is  able  to  produce  ;  feeing 
neither  every  exciting  caufe  will  produce  a  difeafe  in 
every  perfon,  nor  will  every  one  predifpofed  to  a 
difeafe  fall  into  it  without  an  exciting  caufe. — A 
body  predifpofed  to  difeafe  therefore  has  already 
declined  fomewhat  from  a  ftate  of  perfect  health, 
although  none  of  its  functions  are  impeded  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  we  can  truly  fay  the  perfon  is  difeafed. 
Yet  fometimes  the  predifponent  caufe,  by  continuing 
long,  may.  arrive  at  fuch  an  height,  that  it  alone, 
without  the  addition  of  any  exciting  caufe,  may  pro- 
,N"  202. 
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duce  a  real  difeafe. — Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the-  Orig|>f 
debility  of  the  fimple  folids,  the  mobility  of  the  l)lle,y 
living  folids,  and  in  plethora. — The  exciting  carffe  " 


alfo,  though  it  (hould  not  be  able  immediately  to 
bring  on  a  difeafe  ;  yet  if  it  continues  long,  will  by  I 
degrees  deftroy  the  ftrongeft  conftitution,  and  render 
it  liable  to  various  difeafes  ;  becaufe  it  either  pro-  \ 

duces  a  predifponent  caufe,  or  is  converted  into  it,  | 

fo  that  the  fame  thing  may  fometimes  be  an  exciting 
caufe,  fometimes  a  predifponent  one  ;  of  which  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  (loth,  luxury,  &c.  are 
examples. 

Difeafes,  however,  feem  undoubtedly  to  have  their  HCredl 
origin  from  the  very  conftitution  of  the  animal  ma-difeafei 
chine  ;  and  hence  many  difeafes  are  common  to  every 
body  when  a  proper  exciting  caufe  occurs,  though  j 
fome  people  are  much  more  liable  to  certain  difeafes 
than  others.  Some  are  hereditary  ;  for  as  healthy  pa¬ 
rents  naturally  produce  healthy  children,  fo  difeafed 
parents  as  naturally  produce  a  difeafed  offspring.  Some 
of  thefe  difeafes  appear  in  the  earlieft  infancy  ;  others 
occur  equally  at  all  ages ;  nor  are  there  wanting  fome 
which  lurk  unfufpecled  even  to  the  lateft  old  age,  at  , 
laft  breaking  out  with  the  utmoft  violence  on  a  proper 
occafion.  Some  difeafes  are  born  with  us,  even  though 
they  have  no  proper  foundation  in  our  conftitution,  as 
when  a  foetus  receives  fome  hurt  by  an  injury  done  to 
the  mother ;  while  others,  neither  born  with  us  nor 
having  any  foundation  m  the  conftitution,  are  fucked 
in  with  the  nurfe’s  milk.  Many  difeafes  accompany  Q[fea( 
the  different  ftages  of  life  ;  and  hence  fome  are  proper  from  I 
to  infancy,  youth,  and  old  age.  Some  alfo  are  proper  and  fex 
to  each  of  the  fexes  :  efpccially  the  weaker  fex,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  no  doubt,  from  the  general  conftitution  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  from  the  ftate  of  the  parts  fub- 
fervient  to  generation.  Hence  the  difeafes  peculiar 
to  virgins,  to  menftruating  women,  to  women  with 
child,  to  lying-in  women,  to  nurfes,  and  to  old  wo-  J 
men.  The  climate  itfelf,  under  which  people  live,  Difeaf! 
produces  fome  difeafes;  and  every  climate  hath  a  ten- from cli 
dency  to  produce  a  particular  difeafe,  either  from  itsmate* 
excels  of  heat  or  cold,  or  from  the  mutability  of  the 
weather.  An  immenfe  number  of  difeafes  alfo  may  be 
produced  by  impure  air,  or  fuch  as  is  loaded  with  pu¬ 
trid,  marftiy,  and  other  noxious  vapours.  The  fame  j 
thing  may  happen  likevvife  from  corrupted  aliment,  | 
whether  meat  or  drink ;  though  even  the  beft  and  moit 
nutritious  aliment  will  hurt  if  taken  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tity ;  not  to  mention  poifons,  which  are  endowed  with 
fuch  pernicious  qualities,  that  even  when  taken  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity  they  produce  the  moft  grievous 
difeafes,  or  perhaps  even  death  itfelf.  Laftly,  from 
innumerable  accidents  and  dangers  to  which  mankind  DifeafesJ 
are  expofed,  they  frequently  come  off  with  broken  fr"m  H 
limbs,  wounds,  and  contufions,  fometimes  quite  incu-ci  en  " ) 
rable  ;  and  thefe  misfortunes,  though  proceeding  from 
an  external  caufe  at  firft,  often  terminate  in  internal 
difeafes. 

Hitherto  we  have  mentioned  only  the  dangers  which 
come  from  without ;  but  thofe  are  not  lefs,  nor  fewer 
in  number,  which  come  from  within.  At  every  breath, 
man  pours  forth  a  deadly  poifon  both  to  himfelf  and 
others.  Neither  are  the  effluvia  of  the  lungs  alone  hurt¬ 
ful  :  there  flows  out  from  every  pore  of  the  body  a 
moil  fubtile  and  poifonous  matter,  perhaps  of  a  putre- 

feent 
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/  Oriyi"  «l  feent  nature,  which  being  long  accumulated,  and  not 
Pifcafes.  flowed  to  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  air,  infefts  the 
’  '  »  body  with  moll  grievous  difeafes ;  nor  does  it  Hop 

here,  but  produces  a  contagion  which  fpreads  devalua¬ 
tion  far  and  wide  among  mankind.  From  too  much 
or  too  little  exercife  of  our  animal-powers  alfo  no 
fmall  danger  enfues.  By  inaftivity  either  of  body  or 
mind,  the  vigour  of  both  is  impaired ;  nor  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  much  lefs  from  too  great  employment.  By  mode¬ 
rate  ufe,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  arc  improved  and  ilrengthened  ; 
and  here  nature  has  appointed  certain  limits,  fo  that 
exercife  can  neither  be  too  much  neglected,  nor  too 
much  increafed,  with  impunity.  Hence  thofe  who  ufe 
violent  exercife,  as  well  as  thofe  who  fpend  their  time 

(in  floth  and  idlenefs,  are  equally  liable  to  difeafes;  but 
each  to  difeafes  of  a  different  kind  :  and  hence  alfo  thft 
bad  effefts  of  too  great  or  too  little  employment  of  the 
*  66  mental  powers. 

■Difeafes  Bdides  the  dangers  arifing  from  thofe  aft  ions  of  the 

fns  oFtbe  body  and  m'ncl  which  are  in  our  own  power,  there  are 
U(k  others  arifing  from  thofe  which  are  quite  involuntary. 
Thus,  paffions  of  the  mind,  either  when  carried  to  too 
great  excefs,  or  when  long  continued,  equally  deftroy 
the  health  ;  nay,  will  even  fometimes  bring  on  fudden 
death.  Sleep  alfo,  which  is  of  the  greatelt  fervice  in 

Ireftoring  the  exhaufted  flrength  of  the  body,  proves 
noxious  either  by  its  too  great  or  too  little  quantity. 
In  the  mod  healthy  body,  alfo,  many  things  always 
require  to  be  evacuated.  The  retention  of  thefe  is 
hurtful,  as  well  as  too  profufe  anevacution,  or  the  ex¬ 
cretion  of  thofe  things  either  fpontaneoufly  or  artifi¬ 
cially  which  nature  direfts  to  be  retained.  As  the 
folid  parts  fometimes  become  flabby,  foft,  almeft  dif- 
folved,  and  unfit  for  their  proper  offices ;  fo  the  fluids 
are  fometimes  infpiffated,  and  formed  even  into  the 
hardeft  folid  mafles.  Hence  impeded  aftions  of  the 
organs,  vehement  pain,  various  and  grievous  difeafes. 
JLaftly,  fome  animals  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
eaufes  of  difeafes:  namely,  fuch  as  fupport  their  life  at 
the  expence  of  others :  and  thefe  either  invade  us 
from  without,  or  take  up  their  refidence  within 
the  body,  gnawing  the  bowels  while  the  perfon 
is  yet  alive,  not  only  with  great  danger  and  diftrefs 
to  the  patient,  but  fometimes  even  producing  death 
67  itfelf. 

meJlea-  Man,  however,  is  not  left  without  defence  againft 
nature.  pQ  many  ang  f0  great  dangers.  The  human  body  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a  moil  wonderful  power,  by  which  itpreferves 
itfelf  from  difeafes,  keeps  off  mai.« ,  and  in  averyfhort 
time  cures  fome  already  begun,  while  others  are  by 
the  fame  means  more  flowly  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
elufion.  This  power,  called  the  aulocrate'ut,  or  vis  me- 
ilicatrix  natures',  'is  well  known  both  to  phyficians  and 
philofopher3,  by  whom  it  is  moft  juftly  celebrated  ; 
this  alone  is  fufficient  for  curing  many  difeafes,  and 
is  of  fervice  in  all.  Nay,  even  the  bell  medicines  ope¬ 
rate  only  by  exciting  and  properly  direfting.this  force; 
for  no  medicine  will  aft  on  a  dead  carcafe.  But  though 
phyficians  juftly  put  confidence  in  this  power,  and 
though  it  generally  cures  difeafes  of  a  flighter  nature, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  thofe  of  the  mere  grievous 
kind  are  to  be  left  to  the  unaffifted  efforts  of  the  vis 

ImeScatrix.  Fhyficians  therefore  have  a  twofold  error 
to  avoid,  namely,  either  defpifing  the  powers  of  na- 
-Vol.  XL  Part  I. 
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ture  too  much,  or  putting  too  gfe at  confidence  in  Origin  of 
them  ;  becaufe  in  many  difeafes  thefe  efforts  are. either  Djf-afe9- 
too  feeble  or  too  violent,  infomuch  that  fometimes  v  ~ 
they  arc  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  the  dileafe  itfelf. 

So  far  therefore  is  it  from  being  the  duty  of  a  phyfi- 
cian  always  to  follow  the  footfteps  of  Nature,  that  it  is 
often  neceffary  for  him  to  take  a  direftly  contrary 
courfe,  and  oppofe  her  efforts  with  all  his  might.  68 

After  this  general  view  of  the  funftions  of  the  ani-  Chemical 
mal  body,  of  the  nature  and  eaufes  of  difeafe,  and  of*'11’^.5  of 
the  powers  by  which  thefe  are  to  be  combated,  Dr^js"imai 
Gregory  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  folid  materials  of 
which  the  body  is  formed.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
animal  folid,  when  chemically  examined,  yields  earth, 
oil,  fait,  water,  phlogifton  or  inflammable  air,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  mephitic  air.  Thefe  elements  are 
found  in  various  proportions  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  hence  thefe  parts  are  endowed  with 
very  different  mechanical  powers,  from  the  hardeft 
and  moft  folid  bone  to  the  foft  and  almoft  fluid 
retina.  Nay,  it  is  principally  in  this  difference  of 
proportion  between  the  quantities  of  the  different 
elements,  that  the  difference  between  the  folid  and 
fluid  parts  of  the  animal  coniift’,  the  former  ha¬ 
ving  much  more  earth  and  lefs  water  in  their  compo- 
fition  than  the  latter.  The  cohefion,  he  thinks,  is 
owing  to  fometlling  like  a  chemical  attraction  of  the 
elements  For  one  another ;  and  its  caufe  is  neither  to 
be  fought  for  in  the  gluten,  fixed  air,  nor  earth.  This 
attraction,  however,  is  not  fo  ftrong  but  that  even 
during  life  the  body  tends  to  diffolution  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  death  putrefaftion  commences,  provided 
only  there  be  as  much  moifture  in  it  as  will  allow  an 
inteftine  motion  to  go  on.  The  greater  the  heat,  the 
fooner  does  pqtrefaftion  take  place,  and  with  the  great¬ 
er  rapidity  does  it  proceed ;  the  mephitic  air  flies  off, 
and  together  with  it  certain  faline  particles;  after 
which,  the  cohefion  of  the  body  being  totally  deftroyed, 
the  whole  falls  into  a  putrid  colluvies,  of  which  at 
length  all  the  volatile  parts  being  diffipated,  nothing 
but  the  earth  is  left  behind. 

This  analyfis,  he  owns,  is  far  from  being  perfeft; 
becaufe  nobody  has  ever  been  able,  by  combining  the 
chemical  principles  of  flefh,  to  reproduce  a  compound 
any  thing  like  what  the  flelli  originally  was :  but,  how¬ 
ever  imperfeft  the  analyfis  may  be,  it  Hill  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ihowing  jn  fome  meafure  the  nature  and 
eaufes  of  certain  difeafes,  and  thus  leads  phyficians  to 
the  knowledge  of  proper  remedies.  6 

The  folid  parts  are  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  life  in  Qualities 
three  feveral  ways;  namely,  by  their  cohefioH,  their the  'In¬ 
flexibility,  and  their  elafticity,  all  of  which  are  various  mal  folids‘ 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Moft  of  the  funftions 
of  life  confift  in  various  motions.  In  fome  the  moft 
violent  and  powerful  motions  are  required  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fuch  a  degree  of  cohefion  is  neceffary  in  thefe 
parts  as  will  be  fufficient  for  allowing  them  to  perform 
.their  offices  without  any  danger  of  laceration.  It  is 
therefore  necefiary  that  fome  of  the  folid  parts  ffiould 
be  more  flexible  than  others  ;  and  it  is  likewife  necef¬ 
fary  that  thefe  parts,  along  with  their  flexibility,  ffiould 
have  a  power  of  recovering  their  former  fhape  and 
fituation,  after  the  removal  of  the  force  by  which  they 
were  altered. 

Thefe  variations  in  flexibility,  within  certain  li- 
K  mits. 
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Qualities  mits,  feldom  produce  any  material  confequence  with 
ma^SoHds  reSarc^  t0  t^ie  health  :  though  fometimes,  by  exceed- 
.  ing  the  proper  bounds,  they  may  bring  on  real  and 

very  dangerous  difeafes ;  and  this  either  by  an  exceffs  or 
diminution  of  their  cohelion,  flexibility,  or  elafticity. 
By  augmenting  the  cohefion,  the  elafticity  is  alfo  for 
the  moft  part  augmented,  but  the  flexibility  di- 
minifhed ;  by  diminifhing  the  cohefion,  the  flexibi¬ 
lity  becomes  greater,  but  the  elafticity  is  diminifhed. 

The  caufes  of  thefe  affe&ions,  though  various,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads.  Either  the  che-  ■ 
mical  compofition  ef  the  matter  itfelf  is  changed  ;  or, 
the  compofition  remaining  the  fame,  the  particles  of 
the  Iblid  may  be  fo  difpofed,  that  they  fliall  more  or  lefs 
ltrongly  attract  one  another.  As  to  the  compofition, 
almott  all  the  elements  may  exift  in  the  body  in  an  un¬ 
due  proportion,  and  thus  each  contribute  its  (hare  to 
the  general  diforder.  But  of  many  of  thefe  things  we 
know  very  little  ;  only  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fluid 
parts,  which  confift  chiefly  of  water,  and  the  folid, 
which  are  made  up  of  various  elements,  are  often  in 
very  different  proportions  :  the  more  water,  the  lefs  is 
the  cohefion  or  elafticity,  but  the  greater  the  flexibi¬ 
lity  ;  and  the  reverfe  happens,  if  the  folid  or  earthy 
7o  part  predominates. 

Caufes  af-  The  remote  caufes  of  thefe  different  ftates,  whether 
feeing  the  predifporent  or  exciting,  are  very  various.  In  the  firft 
ds’  place,  idiofyncrafy  itfelf,  or  the  innate  conftitution  of 
the  body,  contributes  very  much  to  produce  the  above- 
mentioned  effefts.  Some  have  naturally  a  much  harder 
and  drier  temperament  of  the  body  than  others ;  men, 
for  inftance,  more  than  women  ;  which  can  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty,  indeed  fcarce  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever,  admit  of  an  alteration.  The  fame  thing  takes 
place  at  different  periods  of  life;  for,  from  firft  to  laft, 
the  human  body  becomes  always  drier  and  more  rigid. 
Much  alfo  depends  on  the  diet  made  ufe  of,  which  al¬ 
ways  produces  a  correfponding  ftate  of  the  folids  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  being  more  or  lefs  watery.  Neither  are 
there  wanting  ftrong  reafons  for  believing,  that  not 
only  the  habit  of  the  body,  but  even  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  mind,  depends  very  much  on  the  diet  we 
make  ufe  of.  The  good  or  bad  concoction  of  the  ali- 
jnent  alfo,  the  application  of  the  nouriftiment  prepared 
from  it,  and  likewife  the  ftate  of  the  air  with  regard  to 
moifture  or  drynefs,  affeft  the  temperament  of  the 
body  not  a  little ;  and  hence  thofe  who  inhabit 
*  mountains  or  dry  countries,  are  very  different  from 

the  inhabitants  of  low  marftiy  places.  Laftly,  the 
manner  of  living  contributes  fomewhat  to  this  effeCt : 
Exercife  preffes  out  and  exhales  the  moifture  of  the 
body,  if  in  too  great  quantity ;  on  the  contrary,  floth 
and  lazipefs  produce  an  effedt  direftly  oppofite,  and 
caufe  a  redundancy  of  humour. 

But,  putting  the  chemical  compofition  of  the  folid 
parts  out  of  the  queftion  altogether,  they  may  be  af- 
fedted  by  many  other  caufes.  The  condenfation,  for 
inftance,  or  comprefiion  of  the  particles,  whether  by 
mechanical  caufes  or  by  means  of  cold  or  heat,  makes 
a  confiderable  alteration  in  the  ftrengtli  and  elafticity 
of  every  folid  body.  How  much  mechanical  preffure 
contributes  to  this  may  be  underftood  from. the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  :  and  hence  alfo 
are  we  to  deduce  the  reafon  of  many  fadts  of  the  high- 
aft  importance  in  the  animal  economy;  namely,  the 
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growth,  ftate,  decreafe  of  the  body ;  its  rigidity  Qualities' 
daily  increafing;  and  at  laft  the  unavoidable  death  of  tfie  Anfr 
incident  to  old  age  from  a  continuance  of  the  fame  ma  0  tc  ilJl  J 
caufes.  v— -v— • 

Perhaps  the  different  denfity  of  the  folids  is  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  Nature  herfelf;  but  it  feems  rather  to 
depend  more  on  the  powers  of  exercife  or  inadlivity  in 
changing  the  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  effedts  of  which 
on  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad,  may  hence  be  ea- 
fily  underftood. 

Heat  relaxes  and  expands  all  bodies, '  but  cold  ren¬ 
ders  them  more  denfe  and  hard  ;  the  effedts  of  which 
on  the  human  body  are  well  known  to  moft  people. 

Though  the  body  is  found  to  preferve  a  certain  de-  ^  1 

gree  of  heat  almoft  in  every  fituation,  it  is  impoflible 
but  that  its  furface  muft  be  affedled  by  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  ambient  atmofphere;  and  we  have  hot  the 
leaft  reafon  to  doubt  that  every  part  of  the  body  may 
thus  feel  the  effedts  of  that  temperature.  What  a  dif¬ 
ference  is  there  between  one  who,  expofed  to  the  fouth- 
wind,  becomes  lazy  and  languid,  fcarce  able  to  drag 
along  his  limbs ;  and  one  who  feels  the  force  of  the 
cold  north-wind,  which  renders  the  whole  body  alert, 
ftrong,  and  fit  for  adtion  ? 

That  thefe  various  caufes,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  affedting  the  conftitution  of  the  body  when  taken 
fingly,  will  produce  much  greater  effedts  when  com¬ 
bined,  is  fufficiently  evident.  The  experiments  of 
Bryan  Robinfon,  the  effedts  of  the  warm  bath,  and  in¬ 
deed  daily  experience,  ftiow  it  fully. 

It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  what  is  the  ultimate 
ftrudture  of  the  minuteft  parts  of  the  animal-folid ; 
whether  it  confifts  of  ftraight  fibres  or  threads,  whofe 
length  is  very  confiderable  in  proportion  to  -their 
breadth,  varioufly  interwoven  with  one  another,  at 
Boerhaave  fuppofes ;  or  of  fpiral  ones,  admirably  con¬ 
voluted  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  as  fome  mi- 
crofcopical  experiments  feem  to  (how  ;  or  whether  the 
cellular  texture  be  formed  of  fibres  and  lamina,  and 
from  thence  the  greateft  part  of  the  body,  as  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Haller  hath  endeavoured  to  prove. 

The  cellular  texture  is  obferved  throughout  the  cdiular \ , 
whole  body:  it  furrounds  and  connects  the  fibres  texture, 
themfelves,  which  are  fufficiently  apparent  in  many  of 
the  organs ;  and  (lightly  joins  the  different  parts  which 
ought  to  have  any  kind  of  motion  upon  the  neighbour, 
ing  ones.  By  a  condenfation  of  the  fame  fubftance 
alfo,  the  ftrongeft,  and  what  feem  the  thinned,  mem¬ 
branes  are  formed  ;  the  moft  Ample  of  which,  being 
accurately  examined,  difeover  the  cellular  ftrudture.. 

This  cellular  fubftance  fometimes  increafes  to  a  furprr- 
fing  degree,  and  all  parts  formed  of  it,  membranes, 
veffels,  &c.  efpecially  by  a  gentle  diftenfion  ;  for  a 
fudden  and  violent  diftenfion  either  breaks  it  altoge¬ 
ther,  or  renders  it  thinner.  Sometimes  alfo  it  grows 
between  neighbouring  parts,  and  joins  thofe  which  na¬ 
ture  has  left  free.  Preternatural  concretions  of  this 
kind  are  often  obferved  after  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  of  the  abdominal  vifeera ;  and  thefe  new 
membranes  are  found  to  be  truly  cellular.  This  fub¬ 
ftance,  when  cut,  or  by  any  other  means  divided,  grows 
together  of  its  own  accord  ;  but  if,  by  reafon  of  very 
great  inflammation  and  fuppuration,a  large  portion  of 
the  cellular  texture  has  been  deftroyed,  it  is  never 
again  renewed,  and  an  ugly  fear  is  left.  It  .is  even- 
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'  Cellular  faid,  that  this  fubftance,  in  certain  cafes,  is  capable 
^Texture.  cf  joining  the  parts  either  of  the  fame  body  with  one 
U"”~v  another,  or  of  a  foreign  body  with  them  ;  and  upon 
this,  if  on  any  foundation,  refts  the  art  of  Taliacotius 
and  that  of  tranfplanting  teeth,  lately  fo  much  talk¬ 
ed  of. 

The  cellular  texture  is  in  fome  places  merely  a  kind 
of  net-work,  in  others  filled  w  ith  fat.  Wherever  too 
great  bulk  or  compreflion  would  have  been  inconve¬ 
nient  or  dangerous,  as  in  the  head,  lungs,  eyes,  eye¬ 
brows,  penis,  fcrotum,  &c.  there  it  colle&s  no  fat, 
but  is  lax,  and  purely  reticulated ;  but  between 
the  mufcles  of  the  body  and  limbs  below  the  Ikin, 
in  the  abdomen,  efpecially  in  the  omentum  and 
about  the  kidneys,  very  much  fat  is  fecreted  and 

|  collefted.  < 

ij  Animal  fat.  The  fat  is  a  pure  animal  oil,  not  very  different  from 

the  expreffed  and  mild  vegetable  ones  ;  during  life  it 
is  fluid,  but  of  different  degrees  of  thicknefs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  fecreted  from  the  blood, 
and  is  often  fiiddenly  reabforbed  into  it,  though  pure 
oil  is  very  rarely  obferved  in  the  blood.  It  is  indeed 
very  probable,  that  oil,  by  digeftion,  partly  in  the 
primae  vias,  and  partly  in  the  lungs,  is  converted  into 
gluten,  and  this  again  into  oil  by  means  of  feeretion  ; 
though  no  organs  fecreting  the  fat  can  be  fliown  by 
anatomifts.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  there  are 
fuch  organs  ;  and  that  the  cellular  texture  has  fome 
peculiar  ftruiture  in  thofe  parts  which  are  deftined  to 
contain  the  fat  already  fecreted,  without  fnffering  it 
to  pafs  into  other  places ;  for  it  never  paffes  into  thefe 
parts  which  are  purely  reticulated,  although  the  cel¬ 
lular  texture  is  eafily  permeable  by  air  or  water  over 
the  whole  body  from  head  to  foot. 

The  fat  is  augmented  by  the  ufe  of  much  animal- 
food,  or  of  any  other  that  is  oily  and  nourifhing,  pro¬ 
vided  the  digeftion  be  good ;  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
drink,  efpecially  malt-liquor ;  by  much  reft  of  body 
and  mind,  much  fleep  and  inactivity,  caftration,  cold, 
repeated  bloodletting,  and  in  general  by  whatever  di- 
minifhes  the  vital  and  animal  powers.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  conftitution  of  the  body  itfelf ; 
nor  is  it  poflible  to  fatten  a  human  creature  at  pleafure 
like  an  ox.  A  certain  degree  of  fatnefs,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  perfon,  is  a  fign  and  effeit  of  good 
health  •,  but  when  too  great,  it  becomes  a  difeafe  of 
itfelf,  and  the  caufe  of  other  difeafes.  It  may  al¬ 
ways  be  very  certainly  removed  by  ftrong  exercife, 
little  fleep,  and  a  fpare  and  folid  diet.  The  fat  al¬ 
ways  makes  up  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  and  veiy  often  by  far  the  greateft  part.  Its  ufe 
feems  to  be  to  make  the  motion  of  the  body  more  eafy 
and  free  by  leflening  the  friition  of  the  moving  parts, 
and  thus  preventing  the  abrafion  of  the  folids,  which 
would  otherwife  happen.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  hinder 
the  parts  from  growing  together,  which  fometimes 
happens,  when  by  an  ulcer  or  any  other  accident  a 
part  of  the  cellular  texture  containing  the  fat  is  de- 
ftroyed.  Befides  all  this,  the  fat  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  by  filling  up  the 
large  interftices  between  the  mufcles,  which  would 
otherwife  give  the  perfon  a  deformed  and  fhocking  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  thought  to  be  nutritious,  when  ab- 
forbed  from  its  cells  by  the  blood ;  but  of  this  we 
have  nojjreat  certainty.  It  feems  to  have  fome  power 
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of  defending  from  the  cold,  fteing  nature  has  beftow-  Animal 
ed  it  in  very  great  quantity  on  thofe  animals  which  in-  F^t-  . 
habit  the  colder  regions.  ^ 

Tliofe  parts  of  the  body  which  enjoy  fenfe  and  mo-  Vital  fo- 
bility,  arc  called  living  or  vital  folids.  They  are  the  hds. 
brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  fpinal  marrow, 
the  nerves  arifing  from  thefe  and  diffufed  throughout 
the  whole  body,  and  w  hich  are  diftributed  through  tire 
various  organs  of  fenfe  and  through  the  mufcles,  and 
laftly  the  mufcles  themfelves.  Senfation  is  much  more 
general  than  mobility,  as  being  common  to  all  the 
parts  already  mentioned.  Mobility  is  proper  to  the 
mufcular  fibres  alone  :  wherever  there  is  fenfation, 
therefore,  we  may  believe  that  there  are  nerves  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  mobility,  we  may  believe  that  muf¬ 
cular  fibres  exift.  Nay,  even  mobility  itfelf  feems  to 
originate  from  the  connexion  which  the  mufcles  have 
with  the  nerves ;  for  foon  after  the  nerves  are  com- 
prefied,  or  tied,  or  cut,  the  mufcles  to  which  they  arc 
diftributed  lofe  their  faculties ;  which  happens,  too, 
when  the  brain  itfelf,  or  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  is 
affe&ed.  Some  reckon  that  the  mufcles  are  produced 
from  the  nerves,  and  confift  of  the  fame  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter.  Both  indeed  have  a  fimilar  ft^u&ure,  as  being 
fibrous  and  of  a  white  colour:  for  the  mufcles  when  well 
freed  from  the  blood,  of  which  they  contain  a  great 
abundance,  are  of  this  colour  as  well  as  the  nerves;  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  nervous  fibres  by  any  means  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  mufcular  fibres  themfelves.  Both  have 
alfo  fenfation  ;  and  both  ftimulants  and  fedatives  ail  in 
the  fame  manner,  whether  they  be  applied  to  the 
•mufcles  themfelves  or  to  the  nerves. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  difeover  the  origin  of  many 
parts  of  the  body,  or  to  afeertain  whether  they  are 
produced  all  at  the  fame  time  or  one  after  another  : . 
yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many  of  the  mufcular  parts 
are  obferved  to  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
ftrength,  while  the  brain  is  ftill  foft  and  almoft  fluid  ; 
and  that  the  adtion  of  thefe  mufcular  parts  is  required 
for  the  adtion  and  growth  of  the  brain.  The  mufcles 
are  alfo  of  a  much  firmer  contexture  than  the  nerves ; 
and  enjoy  a  power  of  their  own,  namely,  that  of  irri¬ 
tability,  of  which  the  nerves  never  participate.  Of  ne- 
ceffity,  therefore,  either  the  mufcles  muft  be  conrtruc- 
ted  of  fome  kind  of  matter  different  from  that  of  the 
nerves;  or  if  both  are  made  of  the  fame  materials, 
their  organization  muft  be  exceedingly  different.  But 
if  the  fubftance  of  the  mufcles  and  nerves  be  totally  dif¬ 
ferent,  we  may  eafily  be  convinced  that  much  of  the 
one  is  always  mixed  with  the  other ;  for  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  prick  a  mufcle  even  with  the  fmalleft  needle, 
without  wounding  or  lacerating  many  nervous  fibres 
at  the  fame  time.  Since,  therefore,  there  is  fuch  a 
clofe  connection  between  the  mufcles  and  nerves  both 
as  to  their  functions  and  ftrudture,  they  are  defer- 
vedly  reckoned  by  phyfiologifts  to  be  parts  of  the 
fame  genus,  called  the  genus  nervofum ,  or  nervous 
ftfem. 

After  treating  of  fenfe  in  general,  Dr  Gregory  Senf£*f 
proceeds  to  confider  particularly  each  of  the  fenfes  feeling, 
both  external  and  internal.  He  begins  with  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  as  being  the  moft  fimple,  and  at 
the  fame  time  in  common  to  every  part  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  In  fome  places,  however,  it  is  much 
more  acitfe  than  in  others ;  14  the  £kin,  for  in. 

£  3  ftancep 
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Externa]  fiance,  and  efpecially  in  the  points  of  the  fingers. 

.  Sen*~e“'  ,  Thefe  are  reckoned  to  have  nervous  papilla,  which 
v  by  the  influx  of  the  blood  are  fomewhat  erected  in 
the  aftion  of  contadl,  in  order  to  give  a  more  acute 
fenfation  ;  though  indeed  this  opinion  feems  rather  to 
be  founded  on  a  conjedure  derived  from  the  ftrudure 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  not  only  the  organ  of  tafte,  but 
alfo  a  moft  delicate  organ  of  touch,  than  upon  any 
certain  obfervations. 

Pain.  From  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  as  well  as  all  the  other  fenfes, 
either  pain  or  pleafure  may  arife;  nay,  to  this  fenfe  we 
commonly  refer  both  pain  and  almoft  all  other  trouble- 
(bme  fenfations,  tho’  in  truth  pain  may  arife  from  every 
vehement  fenfation.  It  is  brought  on  by  any  great 
force  applied  to  the  fentient  part ;  whether  this  force 
comes  from  within  or  from  without.  Whatever, 
therefore,  pricks,  cuts,  lacerates,  diftends,  comprefles, 
bruifes,  ftrikes,  gnaws,  bums,  or  in  any  manner  of 
way  ftimulates,  may  create  pain.  Hence  it  is  fo  fre¬ 
quently  conjoined  with  fo  many  difeafes,  and  is  often 
more  intolerable  even  than  the  difeafe  itfelf.  A  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  pain  ilimulates  the  affeded  p4rt,  and 
by  degrees  the  whole  body ;  produces  a  greater  flux  of 
blood  and  nervous  power  to  the  part  affeded }  and  of¬ 
ten  ftimulates  to  fuch  motions  as  are  both  neceffary 
and  healthful.  Hence,  pain  is  fometimes  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  among  thofe  things  which  guard  our  life.  When 
very  violent,  however,  it  produces  too  great  irritation, 
inflammation  and  its  consequences*  fever,  and  all  thofe 
evils  which  flow  from  too  great  force  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  it  diforders  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  and  pro¬ 
duces  fpafms,  watching,  convulfions,  delirium,  debi¬ 
lity,  and  fainting.  Neither  the  mind  nor  body  can 
long  bear  very  vehement  pain;  and  indeed  Nature  has 
appointed  certain  limits,  beyond  which  (he  will  not 
permit  pain  to  be  carried,  without  bringing  on  deliri¬ 
um,  convulfions,  fyncope,  or  even  death,  to  refcue  the 
miferable  fufferer  from  his  torments. 

Long  continued  pain,  even  though  in  a  more  gentle 
degree,  often  brings  on  debility,  torpor,  palfy,  and 
*  rigidity  of  the  affe&ed  part.  But  if  not  too  violent, 
nor  accompanied  with  fever,  ficknefs,  or  anxiety,  it 
fometimes  feems  to  contribute  to  the  cleamefs  and 
acutenefs  of  the  judgment,  as  fome  people  teftify  who 
76  have  been  affli&ed  with  the  gout. 

•Anxiety.  Anxiety  is  another  difagreeable  fenfation,.  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  pain,  as  being  more  obtitfe  and  lefs  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  referred  to  any  particular  part,  though 
frequently  more  intolerable  than  any  pain-.  But  we 
muft  take  care  to  diftinguilh  between  this  anxiety  of 
which  we  treat  in  a  medical  fenfe,  and  that  which  is 
fpoken  of  in  common  difcourfe.  The  latter  does  not 
at  all  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  body,  but  belongs  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  mind  ;  and  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  danger, 
or  a  forefight  of  any  misfortune.  The  former  is  truly 
corporeal;  and  derives,  no  lefs  than  pain,  its  origin  from 
a  certain  ftate  of  the  body.  Notwithftanding  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  however,  it  is  very  poflible  for  both  thefe  kinds 
of  anxiety  to  be  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  or  for  the 
one  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  other.  Avery  great  bodily 
anxiety  will  ftrike  fear  and  defpondency  into  the 
moil;  refolute  mind ;  and  mental  anxiety,  on  the 
contrary,  if  very  violent  and  long-continued,  may  in¬ 
duce  the  former,  by  deftroying  the  powers  of  the 
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body,  efpecially  thofe  which  promote  the  circulation  External  >4 
of  the  blood.  Sei.fen..  j 

Anxiety,  in  the  medical  fenfe  of  the  word,  arifes  in  »  "  ’  ' 

the  firft  place  from  every  caufe  difturbing  or  impeding 
the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  large 
veffels  near  it.  Anxiety,  therefore,  may  arife  from 
many  difeafes  of  the  heart  and  its  veffels,  fuch  as  its 
enlargement,  too  great  conftri&ion,  offidcation,  poly¬ 
pus,  palpitation,  fyncope,  inflammation,  debility,  and 
alfo  fome  affections  of  the  mind.  Itisdike  wife  produced 
by  every  difficulty  of  breathing,  from  whatever  caufe 
it  may  arife  ;  becaufe  then  the  blood  paffes  lefs  freely 
through  the  lungs  :  anxiety  of  this  kind  is  felt  deep  in 
the  breaft.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  arife  from  the  difficult 
paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  or  other  abdo¬ 
minal  vifeera. 

A  certain  kind  of  anxiety  is  very  common  and 
troublefome  to  hypochondriacal  people  ;  and  arifes 
from  the  ftomach  and  inteftincs  being  either  loaded 
with  indigefted  and  corrupted  food,  or  diltended  with, 
air  produced  by  fermentation  aud  extricated  from  the 
aliments.  By  fuch  a  load,  or  diftenfion,  the  ftomach,. 
which  is  a  very  delicate  organ,  becomes  greatly  af¬ 
fected.  Befides,  the  free  delcent  of  the  diaphragm  is 
thus  hindered,  and  refpiration  obftru&ed.  Anxiety 
of  this  kind  is  ufually  very  much  and  fuddenly  relieved 
by  the  expulfion  of  the-  air ;  by  which,  as  well  as  by 
other  figns  of  a  bad  digeftion,  it  is  eafily  known.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  anxiety  is  ufually,  though  with  little 
accuracy,  referred  to  the  ftomach. 

Anxiety  alfo  frequently  accompanies  fevers  of  every 
kind,  fometimes  in  a  greater  and  fometimes  in  a  lef- 
fer  degree.  In  this  cafe  it  arifes  as  well  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  debility  as  from  the  blood  being  driven  from 
the  furface  of  the  body  and  accumulated  in  the  large 
veffels  ;  as  in  the  beginning  of  an  intermittent  fever. 

Or  it  may  arife  from  an  affection  of  the  ftomach, 
when  overloaded  with  crude,  corrupted  aliment ;  or  d;- 
ftended  and  naufeated  with  too  much  drink,  efpe¬ 
cially  medicated  drink.  As  the  fever  increafes,  the 
anxiety  of  the  patient  becomes  greater  and  greater  ; 
remarkably  fo,  according  to  the  teilimony  of  phy'fi— 
cians,  either  immediately  before  the  crifis  or  on  the 
night  preceding  it ;  as  before  the  breaking  out  of  ex, 
anthemata,  haemorrhagy,  fweat,  or  diarrhoea,  which 
fometimes  remove  fevers-  The  patient  feels  likewife  an 
anxiety  from  the  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  or  critical 
metaftafis.  This  fenfation  alfo  accompanies  fevers  and 
moft  other  difeafes,  when  the  vital  power  is  exhaufted, 
and  death  approaches,  of  which  it  is  the  forerunner 
and  the  lign.  It  happens  at  that  time,  becaufe  the 
vital  powers,  unable  to  perform  their  fun&ions,  cannot 
make  the  blood  circulate.  -  But  what  kind  of  anxiety 
this  is,  the  other  figns  of  approaching  death  (hows  very 
evidently.  Moreover,  even  in  the  time  of  fleep,  anxie¬ 
ty  may  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  :  hence  frightful 
dreams,  which  frequently  difturb  our  repofe  with  fur- 
prife  and  terror.  ^ 

Itching,  an  uneafy  fenfation,  with  a  defire  of  fcratch-  Itching* 
ing  the  place  afie&ed,  is  often  very  troublefome,  al- 
tho’  it  feems  to  be  more  a-kin  to  pleafure  than  to  pam. 

As  pain  proceeds  from  too  great  an  irritation,  either. 
chemicaL  or  mechanical,  fo  does  itching  proceed  from 
a  flight  one.  Titillation,  or  fri&ion,  of  a  woollen  fhirt, 

foe 
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External  for  inftance,  upon  the  /kin  of  a  perfon  unaccuftamed 
ISenfe*.  to  jt)  anj  Qf  a  delicate  conftitution,  exoi tea  itching; 
j'i"‘v  as  do  alfo  many  acrid  foflils,  vegetables,  and  animals. 
Hence  an  itching  is  the  firft  fenfation  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cantharides,  although  the  fame,  when  aug¬ 
mented,  becomes  painful.  The  fame  effeft  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  any  thing  acrid  thrown  out  upon  the  (kin;  as  in 
f xanthematic fevers,  the  difeafe  calledthe  itch.  See.  Lice, 
■worms,  efpecially  afearides,  irritating  either  the  /kin 
1  or  the  inteftines,  excite  a  troublefome  itching.  Cer¬ 

tain  fpecies  of  internal' itching  excites  people  to  many 
neceffary  aftions  both  in  a  difeafed  and  healthy  Hate ; 

]  Inch  as  the  excretion  of  the  faeces  and  urine,  cough¬ 

ing,  fneezing,  and  the  like. 

Too  acute  a  fenfation  over  the  whole  body  is  very 
rarely  if  ever  obferved.  In  a  particular  part  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  often  more  acute  than  it  ought  to  be,  either 
from  the  cuticle  itfelf  being  too  thin  and  foft,  or  being 
removed;  or  from  the  part  itfelf  being  inflamed,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  too  great  heat.  It  becomes'  obtufe,  or  is  even 
quite  deftroyed  over  the  whole  body,  or  in  great  part 
of  it,  from  various  affections  of  the  brain  and  nerves; 
as  when  they  are  wounded,  compre/Ted,  or  defective  in 
vital  power.  T  his  is  called  anaejlhefta ,  and  fometimes 
accompanies  palfy. 

This  fenfe  may  be  deficient  in  a  particular  part,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  nerve  being  difeafed,  or  from  its  being 
eonspreffed  or  wounded,  or  from  the  part  itfelf  being 
expofed  to  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  ; — or  from  the 
fcarf-fkin  which  covers  it  being  vitiated,  either  beco¬ 
ming  too  thick  or  hard,  by  the  handling  of  too  rough, 
Or  hard,  or  hot  bodies,  as  is  the  cafe  with  glafs-makers 
and  fmiths;  or  from  the  elevation  of  the  cuticle  from 
the  fubjacent  cutis,  or  true  /kin  itfelf,  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  blood,  ferum,  or  pus ;  or  from  the  cutis  be¬ 
ing  macerated,  relaxed,  or  become  torpid,  which  fome¬ 
times  happens  to  hydropic  perfons;  or  laftly,  from  the 
whole  organ  being  corrupted  by  gangrene,  burning, 
cold,  or  contufion.  This  fenfe  is  very  rarely  depraved, 
unlcfs  perhaps  in  the  cafe  of  delirium,  when  all  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  dilturbed  in  a  furprifing 
78  manner. 

ratte.  The  fenfe  next  to  be  confidered  is  that  of  tafte,  the 
principal  organ  of  which  is  the  tongue ;  the  nearer  the 
tip  of  it,  the  more  acute  is  the  fenfe,  and  the  nearer 
the  glottis  fo  much  the  more  obtufe.  It  mull  be 
owned,  however,  that  fome  kind  of  acrid  fubftauces, 
the  tafte  of  which  is  fcarce  perceived  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  excite  a  moft  vehement  fenfation  about  its 
roots,  or  even  in  the  throat  itfelf.  1  he  tongue  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  large  and  beautiful  nervous  papilla:, 
which  feetfi  to  be  the  chief  feat  of  this  fenfe,  and  in 
the  aft  of  tailing  are  elevated  and  erefted,  im order  to 
give  the  more  acute  fenfation* 

Nothing  can  be  tailed  which  is  not  foluble  in  the  fa- 
liva,  that,  being  applied  in  a  fluid  form,  it  may  per¬ 
vade  the  involucra  of  the  tongue,  and  affeft  its  nervous 
pulp  ;  and  hence  infoluble  earths  are  quite,  infipid. 
Neither  is  it  fufficient  for  a  body  to  be  foluble  that  it 
maybe  tailed :  it  muft  alfo  have  fomething  in  it  faline, 
or  at  leaft  acrid,  in  order  to  ftimulate  the  nervous  fub- 
fiance;  and  hence,  whatever  has  lefs  fait  than  the  fa- 
liva  is  totally  inftpid. 

The  tafte  is  rarely  found  to  be  too  acute*  unlefs 
through  a  fault  in  the  epidermis  which  covers  the 
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tongue.  If  this  be  removed  or  wounded,  or  covered  External 
with  ulcers,  aphthae,  &c.  then  the  tafte,  becoming  too  Senfes- 
acute,  is  painful :  or  fometimes  no  other  fenfation  '  *  '* 

than  that  of  pain  is  felt.  It  may  be  impaired,  as  well 
as  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  from  various  difeafes  of  the 
brain  and  nerves;  of  which,  however,  the  in /lances  are 
but  rare.  In  fome  people  it  is  much  more  dull  than  in 
others;  and  in  fuch  the  fenfe  df  fmelling  is  ufually  de¬ 
ficient  alfo.  The  tafte  is  moft  commonly  deficient  on 
account  of  the  want  offaliva;  for  a  dry  tongue  cannot 
perceive  any  tafte:  hence  this  fenfe  is  very  dull  in  many 
difeafes,  efpecially  in  fevers,  catarrhs.  See.  as  well  on 
account  of  the  defeft  of  falfva  as  of  appetite,  which 
is  of  fo  much  fervice  in  a  /late  of  health ;  or  by  reafon 
of  the  tongue  being  covered  with  a  vifeid  mucus. 

The  tafte  is  frequently  depraved  ;  when,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  a  perception  of  talle  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  thing  to  the  tongue;  or,  if  any  thing 
be  applied  to  it,  when  we  perceive  a  tafte  different 
from  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  happens  for  the  moft 
part  from  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  faliva,  which  1*3 
itfelf  tailed  in  the  mouth.  Hence  we  may  perceive  a 
fweet,  faline,  bitter,  putrid,  or  rancid  talle,  according 
to  the  /late  of  the  faliva which  may  be  corrupted  ei» 
ther  from  the  general  vitiated  condition  of  the  mafs  of 
humours,  or  the  glands  which  fecrete  it;  of  the  mouth 
itfelf ;  or  even  of  the  ftomach,  the  vapours  and  eruc¬ 
tations  of  which  rife  into  the  mouth,  efpecially  when 
the  ftomach  is  difeafed. 

Befides  the  faults  of  the  faliva,  however,  the  tafte 
may  be  vitiated  from  other  caufes  ;  as,  for  in/lance, 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  papilla.  This,  however, 
is  as  yet  but  little  known  to  us ;  for  the  tafte  is 
fometimes  plainly  vitiated  when  at  the  fame  time 
the  faliva  appears  quite  infipid  when  tailed  by  other 
people. 

Phyficians,  in  almoft  every  difeafe,  but  efpecially  in  - 
fevers,  inquire  into  the  /late  of  the  tongue;  not,  indeed,  - 
without  the  greateft  reafon  :  for  from  this  they  can 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  ftomach;  of  the  thirft,  or 
rather  the  occa/ion  the  patieut  has  for  drink,  when,  on 
account  of  his  delirium  or  ftupor,  he  neither  feels  his 
thirft  nor  is  able  to  call  for  drink.  And,  laftly,  from 
an  infpeftion  of  the  tongue,  phyficians  endeavour  to 
form  fome  judgment  concerning  the  nature,  increafe, 
and  remiffion  of  the  fever. 

After  the  fenfe  of  talle,  Dr  Gregory  next  treats  of  „ 
that  ef  fmell.  Its  feat  is  in  that  very  foft  and  delicate  Smdl” 
membrane,  filled  with  nerves  and  blood-veffels,  which 
covers  the  internal  parts  of  the  nofe,  and  the  various 
finufes  and  cavities  proceeding  from  thence.  This 
fenfe  is  more  acute  about  the  middle  of  the  feptum,_ 
and  the  eja  JpongtoJa,  where  the  membrane  is  thicker 
and  fofter,  than  in  the  deeper  cavities,  where  tin; 
membrane  is  thinner,  lefs  nervous,  and  lefs  filled  with 
blood-veffels;  although  even  thefe  do  not  feeem  to  be 
altogether  deftitute  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

As  by  our  tafte  we  judge  of  the  foluble  parts  of  bo¬ 
dies,  fo  by  our  fmell  we  judge  of  thofe  very  volatile 
and  fubtile  parts  which  fly  off  into  the  air;  and  like 
the  organ  of  tafte,  that  of  fmell  is  kept  moift,  that 
it  may  have  the  more  exquifite  fenfation,  partly  by  its 
proper  mucus,  and  partly  by  the  tears  which  defeend 
from  the  eyes. 

Some  kinds  of  odours  greatly  affeft  the  nervous  fy- 
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External  ftem,  and  produce  the  moll  furprifing  effed^s.  Some 
,  -  Sen^es*  gratefully  excite  it,  and  immediately  recruit  the  fpirits 
v  when  almoft  finking ;  while  fome  produce  fainting, 
nay,  as  it  is  alleged,  even  fudden  death.  To  this  head 
alfo  are  we  to  refer  thofe  antipathies,  which,  though 
truly  ridiculous,  are  often  not  to  be  fubdued  by  any 
force  of  mind. 

This  fenfe  is  fometimes  too  acute,  as  well  from 
fome  difeafe  in  the  organ  itfelf,  which  happens  more 
rarely,  as  from  the  too  great  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
fyftcm  in  general,  as  is  fometimes  obferved  in  nervous 
fevers,  phrenitis,  and  hyfteiia.  It  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  however,  too  dull,  either  from  difeafes  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  as  from  fome  violence  done  to  the  head,  or 
from  fome  internal  caufe;  or  it  may  proceed  from  a 
drynefs  of  the  organ  itfelf,  either  on  account  of  the 
cuftomary  humours  being  fuppreffed  or  turned  another 
way,  or  from  the  membranes  being  opprefled  with  too 
great  a  quantity  of  mucus  or  of  tears.  Of  both  thefe 
cafes  we  have  inftances  in  the  catarrh,  where  at  firft 
the  noftrils  are  dry,  but  afterwards  are  deluged  with  a 
thin  humour,  or  Hopped  up  with  a  thick  one.  But 
in  thefe,  and  many  other  examples,  the  membrane  of 
the  nofe  itfelf  is  affedted  with  inflammation,  relaxation, 
or  too  great  tenfion,  by  which  it  i3  impoffible  but  the 
nerves,  which  conftitute  a  great  part  of  it,  mull  be  vi¬ 
tiated.  It  is  evident  alfo,  that  whatever  obftrudts  the 
free  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  noftrils,  or  impedes  its 
paflage  through  them,  muft  prove  detrimental  to  the 
2o  fenfe  of  fmellmg. 

'f'he  fenfe  of  hearing  is  more  frequently  vitiated  than 
almoft  any  of  the  reft,  as  having  a  moft  delicate  or¬ 
gan,  and  one  compofed  of  many  and  very  fmall  parts, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Ana¬ 
tomy. — It  frequently  becomes  too  acute;  either  from 
the  general  habit  of  the  body  being  too  irritable,  fuch 
as  often  happens  to  hyfterical  and  lying-in-women ;  or 
from  too  great  a  fenfibility  of  the  brain  itfelf,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  dbferved  in  fevers,  as  well  as  in  phre¬ 
nitis,  and  fometimes  in  the  true  mania ;  or  it  may  be 
from  a  difeafe  of  the  ear  itfelf,  as  when  it  is  affedted 
with  inflammation,  pain,  or  too  great  ten Gon. — It  may 
be  rendered  dull,  or  even  be  altogether  deftroyed,  fo 
that  the  perfon  fhall  become  totally  deaf  from  the  fame 
caufes  acting  with  different  degrees  of  force.  This 
happens  efpecially  from  the  want  of  the  external  ear ; 
or  from  the  meatus  auditorius  being  ftopped  up  with 
mucus,  wax,  or  other  matters ;  or  from  the  fides  of 
the  canal  growing  together,  as  fometimes  happens  af¬ 
ter  fuppuration  or  the  fmall-pox ;  or  by  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  becoming  rigid  or  relaxed,  or  being 
eroded  or  ruptured  ;  or  the  tympanum  itfelf,  or  the 
Euftachian  tube,  may  from  certain  caufes  be  obftrudted; 
or  fome  of  the  little  bones  or  membranes,  or  fome  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  labyrinth  itfelf,  may  be  affedted 
with  concretion,  fpafm,  palfy,  or  torpor  ;  or  lallly, 
it  may  happen  from  difeafes  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
all  the  organs  of  hearing  remaining  found.  Hence 
deafnefs  is  often  a  nervous  difeafe,  coming  fuddenly 
on,  and  going  off  of  its  own  accord.  Hence  alfo  it 
is  common  in  old  people,  all  of  whofe  folid  parts  are 
too  rigid,  while  their  nervous  parts  have  too  little  fen¬ 
fibility. 

Perfons  labouring  under  fevers,  efpecially  of  the 
typhous  kind,  oftenbecome  deaf.  When  this  comes  on 
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along  with  other  figns  of  an  opprefled  brain,  and  3  Extend 
great  proftration  of  llrength,  it  may  be  a  very  bad  Senf*f 
fign  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  it  is  a  very  good  one,  even  'r* 
though  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  torpor  or 
fleepinefs. 

A  very  common  difeafe  in  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is 
when  certain  founds,  like  thofe  of  a  drum,  a  bell,  the 
falling  of  water,  &c.  are  heard  without  any  tremor 
in  the  air,  or  without  a  found  perfon’s  hearing  any 
thing.  This  difeafe  is  called  tinnitus  auritim,  of  which 
various  kinds  have  been  obferved.  For  the  moft  part 
it  is  a  very  flight  tranfient  diforder ;  but  fometimes  it 
is  moft  obftinate,  long-continued,  and  troublefome.  It 
fometimes  arifes  from  the  flighteft  caufe,  fuch  as  any 
thing  partially  ftopping  up  the  meatus  auditorius  or 
Euftachian  tube  itfelf,  fo  that  accefs  is  in  part  denied 
to  the  air ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  latter  ftrikes 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  perhaps  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts,  unequally,  and  with  too  much  force.  Hence 
bombi,  a  kind  of  tinnitus,  are  heard  even  by  the  moft 
healthy  when  they  yawn. 

A  much  more  frequent  and  troublefome  fpecies  of 
tinnitus  accompanies  many  difeafes  both  of  the  febrile 
and  nervous  kind.  This  is  occalioned  partly  by  the 
increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  with 
an  increafe  of  fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem  itlelf, 
fo  that  the  very  beatings  of  the  arteries  are  heard  ; 
and  partly  from  the  increafed  fenfation  and  mobility 
of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  of  the  labyrinth  :  whence  it 
happens,  that  the  parts  which  ought  to  be  at  reft  un¬ 
til  excited  by  the  tremor  of  the  air,  begin  to  move  of 
their  own  accord,  and  impart  their  motion  to  other 
parts  which  are  already  in  a  morbid  ftate  of  too  great 
fenfibility. 

A  tinnitus  fometimes  arifes  from  any  vehement  af¬ 
fection  of  the  mind  ;  fometimes  from  a  diforder  in  the 
ftomach  ;  fometimes  from  a  rheumatic  diforder  affect¬ 
ing  the  ears  and  head ;  or  from  a  catarrh,  which  com¬ 
monly  affedts  the  tube.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
tinnitus  alone  affedts  the  patient ;  and  even  this  is  a 
difeafe  of  no  fmall  confequence.  Thefe  various  cau¬ 
fes,  however,  both  of  this  and  other  diforders  of  the 
hearing,  are  often  very  difficult  to  be  diftingiiifhed, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  inacceflible  fituation  of 
the  organ,  as  on  account  of  the  little  knowledge 
we  have  of  its  adtion.  But  from  whatever  caufe 
it  arifes,  both  this  and  the  other  various  affedtions 
of  the  hearing  can  neither  be  cured  certainly  nor  ea- 
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Concerning  the  nature  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  the  Sight, 
reader  may  confult  the  articles  Anatomy  and  Optics. 

Of  this  fenfe  fome  flight  diforders,  or  rather  varieties, 
are  often  obferved.  Thofe  perfons  are  called  Jhort- 
Jightecl  who  cannot  fee  diftindtiy  unlefs  the  objedt  be 
very  near  them.  This  diforder  arifes  from  too  great 
a  refradtion  of  the  rays  by  reafon  of  their  being  too 
foon  colledted  into  a  focus  by  the  cryftalline  lens,  and 
diverging  again  before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  by 
which  means  they  make  an  indiftindt  pidture  upon  it. 

The  moft  ufual  caufe  is  too  great  a  convexity  of  the 
eye  or  fome  of  its  humours,  as  too  prominent  a  cor¬ 
nea.  It  is  a  diforder  common  to  young  people,  which 
is  fometimes  removed  when  they  grow  older.  As  foon 
as  the  firft  approaches  of  Ihort-fightednefs  are  obfer¬ 
ved,  it  is  fuppofed  it  may  be  obviated  by  the  perfon ’s, 
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(External  accuftoming  himfelf  to  view  remote  objeCta,  and  keep- 
Senfe«.  his  eyCS  off  very  fmall  and  near  ones  ;  as,  on  the 
Y— ~  contrary,  it  may  be  brought  on  by  the  oppofite  cu- 
fiom  ;  bepaufe  the  eye  accommodates  itfelf  fomewhat 
to  the  diftances  of  thofe  obje&s  which  it  is  accuftomed 
to  view.  But  a  concave  glafs,  which  caufes  the  rays 
of  light  to  diverge  more  than  naturally  they  would  be¬ 
fore  falling  upon  the  cornea,  is  the  molt  fimple  and 
certain  remedy. 

Long-Jighted  people  are  thofe  who  cannot  fee  an 
bbjeCl  diftinCUy  unlefs  it  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  them.  This  arifes  from  caufes  contrary  to  the 
former ;  namely,  the  eye  being  too  flat,  fo  that  there 
is  no  room  for  refracting  the  rays  and  bringing  them 

I  into  a  focus.  Hence  this  defeft  is  common  in  old 

people,  and  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  convex  glaffes. 

Thofe  are  called  nyfialopes  who  fee  better  with  a  very 
weak  than  with  a  ftrong  light.  It  is  a  defeCt  very 
feldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  human  race,  though 
every  perfon  i;  fenfible  of  it  who  hath  been  long  kept 
in  the  dark  and  is  then  fuddenly  brought  into  the 
light.  The  difeafe  arifes  from  too  great  a  fenfibility 

I  of  the  retina,  and  the  pupil  being  too  open. 

The  fight  is  liable  to  many  and  grievous  diforders. 
It  is  {harpened  beyond  meafure,  io  that  the  perfon 
either  perceives  nothing  diftindUy,  or  with  great  pain, 
from  the  fame  caufes  that  induce  a  fimilar  diforder 
in  the  other  fenfes  ;  namely,  exceflive  fenfibility  in 
the  general  habit  of  body  ;  or  a  particular  ftate  of  the 
brain  common  in  phrenitis,  or  even  in  thofe  afflidied 

I  with  fevers  arifing  from  inflammation  or  too  great  ex¬ 
citement  j  though  more  frequently  from  the  condition 
of  the  eye  itfelf,  one  becomes  unable  to  bear  the  light. 
The  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adnata,  and  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  fclerotica,  is  communicated  to  the  back 
parts  of  it,  and  from  thefice  to  the  choroides  and  re¬ 
tina  itfelf.  Hence  the  light  becomes  intolerable,  and 
vifion  is  attended  with  pain  and  great  irritation,  fome¬ 
times  inducing  or  augmenting  a  delirium. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing  is  made  dull,  or  even  totally 
abolifhed,  by  age ;  the  aqueous  humour  not  being 
fupplied  in  fufficient  quantity,  and  the  cornea  and 
lens,  or  the  vitreous  humour,  becoming  fhrivelled  or 
decayed.  It  may  likewife  happen  from  the  cornea 
becoming  dry  and  opaque  j  which  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  languid  motion  of  the  blood,  and  to  great  numbers 
of  the  fmall  veffels  being  obftruCted  or  having  their 
fides  concreted  ; — or  from  the  cryftalline  lens  becoming 
yellow  like  amber,  and  the  retina  itfelf  lefs  fenfible, 
for  old  age  diminilhes  every  fenfation.  It  is  totally 
abolifhed  by  injuries  of  the  brain,  the  optic  nerve,  or 
the  retina,  even  though  the  ftru&ure  of  the  organ 
fhould  remain  found.  This  difeafe  is  called  an  amau- 
rofis ;  and  is  eafily  known  by  the  dilatation  and  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  pupil,  the  humours  of  the  eye  remain¬ 
ing  clear.  It  is  commonly  owing  to  congeftion  of 
blood ;  and  fometimes,  where  no  congeftion  of  blood 
can  be  IhOwn,  to  mere  torpor  of  the  nerves.  If  it  be 
only  a  torpor  of  part  of  the  retina,  we  fee  black  fpots 
in  thofe  things  at  which  we  look  ;  or  flies  fcem  to 
pafs  before  our  eyes,  a  very  bad  fign  in  fever3,  and 
almoft  always  mortal.  The  fight  is  abolifhed  alfo  by 
the  obfcurity  or  opacity  of  any  of  the  parts  through 
which  the  rays  ought  to  pafs  and  be  refra&ed  ;  as  if 
the  cornea  lofe  its  tranfparency  by  being  covered  with 
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fpots;  or  the  aqueous  humours  become  corrupted  with  External, 
blood,  ferum,  or  pus ;  or  the  lens  ( which  often  liap-  Senfes.  * 
pens  and  which  is  called  a  cataraB )  becomes  of  a  '  * 
grey  or  brown  colour,  or  the  vitreous  humour  be  in 
like  manner  corrupted;  orlaftly,  when  all  the  humours, 
being  diffolved,  eonfufed,  and  mixed  together,  by  in¬ 
flammation  and  fuppuration,  either  do  not  fuffer  the 
light  to  pafs  at  all,  or  to  pafs  imperfectly  and  un¬ 
equally  ;  whence  either  no  image  is  formed  on  the 
retina,  or  it  appeals  obfeure,  diftorted,  imperfeCt,  and 
ill-coloured. 

The  fight  is  alfo  depraved,  when  things  appear  to 
it  of  a  colour  different  from  their  own,  or  even  in  an¬ 
other  fituation  and  of  another  fhape  than  they  ought 
.to  have.  This  happens  from  the  humours  being  tinc¬ 
tured  with  any  unufual  colour,  as  is  faid  to  happen  in 
fome  inftances  of  jaundice  ;  or  from  an  extravafation 
and  mixture  of  the  blood  with  the  aqueous  humour. 

A  furprifing  depravation  alfo,  or  conftant  and  perpe¬ 
tual  defeCt  of  vifion,  is  not  Unfrequently  obferved  in 
men  otherwife  very  healthy,  and' who  fee  quite  clear¬ 
ly  ;  namely,  that  they  cannot  diftinguifh  certain  co¬ 
lours,  green,  for  example,  from  red*.  Another  de- *  See  tfl. 
pravation  is,  when,  without  any  light  being  admitted  article  Co- 
to  the  eyes,  fparks,  fmall  drops  of  a  flame  or  gold  co-  lours  f»W 
lour,  and  various  other  colours,  are  obferved  to  float  c%°c'ty!f 
before  us.  This  is  generally  a  very  flight  and  tran ' 
fient  diforder,  common  to  thofe  whofe  conftitutions 
are  very  irritable  ;  and  arifes  from  the  flight  impulfe, 
as  it  would  feera,  on  the  retina,  by  the  veffels  beating 
more  vehemently  than  ufual.  A  fiery  circle  is  ob¬ 
ferved  by  preffing  the  eye  with  the  finger  after  the 
eye-lids  are  Ihut.  The  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  may  be 
given  for  thofe  fparks  which  are  feen  by  perfons  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  falling-ficknefs,  and  increafing  to 
the  fixe  of  an  immenfe  and  luminous  beam  before  they 
fall  down  in  convulfions.  A  fimilar  beam  thofe  who 
have  recovered  from  hanging  or  drowning  teftify  that 
they  have  obferved :  for  by  reafon  of  the  refpiration 
being  fuppreffed,  the  veffels  of  the  head  fwell  and  com- 
prefs  the  whole  brain  and  nervous  parts  of  the  head. 

Sparks  of  the  fame  kind,  and  thefe  too  of  no  good 
omen,  are  obferved  in  patients  labouring  under  a  fever, 
where  a  phrenitis  or  fierce  deiirum  is  at  hand :  and 
likewife  in  thofe  who  are  threatened  with  palfy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  epilepfy. — A  diftinft  but  falfe  perception, 
namely  of  vifible  things  which  do  not  exift,  is  to  be 
imputed  to  fome  injury  of  the  brain,  to  madnefs  or  a 
delirium,  not  to  any  difeafe  of  the  eye. 

A  very  frequent  defeCt  of  vifion  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  namely,  fquinting.  A  perfon  is  faid  to  fquint 
who  has  the  axes  of  the  eyes  more  oblique  than  ufual, 
and  direfted  to  different  points.  Hence  a  great  de¬ 
formity,  and  often  an  imperfeft  and  eonfufed  vifion  by 
which  the  objeCts  are  fometimes  feen  double.  It  is  an 
evil  for  the  moft  part  born  with  the  perfon,  and  often 
corrected  by.  thofe  attempts  which  an  infant  makes  to 
fee  more  pleafantly  and  diftinCtly;  and  this  even  with¬ 
out  being  confcious  of  its  own  defects.  It  is  alfo  eafi¬ 
ly  learned,  efpecially  in  infants,  even  without  their  own 
knowledge,  by  that  kind  of  imitation  which  has  a 
great  influence  over  the  human  race,  efpecially  in  their- 
tender  years. — It  is  by  no  means,  however,  fo  eafily- 
unlearned. 

Squinting  is  frequently  occafioned  by  a  fpafm,  palfy, 
rigii 
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.External  rigidity,  See.  of  the  mufcles  which  manage  the  eye;  by 
Senfea,  „*V  ... _ .  •  _ /  V/ 


epilepfy;  by  certain  difeafes  of  the  head,  the  hydro- 
"  cephalus  efpecially ;  or  by  any  great  injury  done  to 

the  head.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  it  comes 
on  fuddenly  without  any  known  caufe.  It  is  very  pro- 
'bable,  however,  that  fquinting  often  arifes  from  a  fault 
of  the  retinas,  when  their  central  points,  for  inftance, 
and  thofe  fimiiarly  placed  with  refpeft  to  the  centre, 
do  not  agree.  In  this  cafe  there  muft  be  a  contortion 
of  the  eye,  that  the  objedl  may  not  be  feen  double. 
This  feems  alfo  to  be  the  reafon  why  fquintingis  hor¬ 
ribly  increafed  when  the  perfon  brings  the  object  near 
his  eye  in  order  to  view  it  more  perfe&ly.  Or  if  the 
central  point  of  either,  or  both,  of  the  retinae  be  in- 
fenfible,  or  nearly  fo,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  perfon 
to  diftort  his  eyes  that  he  may  have  any  diftinA 
vifion  of  objefts.  If  the  optic  nerve  had  not  enter- 
ed  the  retina  obliquely,  but  palled  direttly  through 
its  centre,  we  would  all  either  have  fquinted  or  feen 

■Si  double. 

ertige.  Phyfician3  have  referred  to  the  fenfe  of  vifion  that 
moft  troublefomc  fenfation  which  we  call  a  vertigo : 
though  it  feems  rather  to  belong  to  that  of  feeling,  or 
of  confcioufncfs ;  for  in  many  inftances  the  diforder  is 
not  removed  either  in  the  dark  or  by  Ihutting  the  eye¬ 
lids.  The  vertigo  takes  place  when  external  objedts 
really  at  reft  feem  to  reel,  to  whirl  round,  to  tremble, 
or  to  move  in  any  manner  of  way.  If  the  diforder 
be  very  violent,  the  perfon  is  neither  able  to  fee,  on 
account  of  a  dimnefs  of  fight ;  nor  can  he  Hand,  as 
the  powers  Tail  which  ought  to  govern  the  limbs.  A 
naufea  alfo  ufually  accompanies  the  vertigo,  and  the 
one  generally  produces  the  other. 

This  diforder  is  obferved  to  be  both  the  fymptom 
and  forerunner  of  fome  dangerous  difeafes ;  fuch  as 
apoplexy,  epilepfy,  hyfteria  ;  haemorrhages  from  the 
nofe  and  other  parts ;  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes ; 
plethora ;  fevets,  as  well  fucli  as  are  accompanied  with 
debility  as  thofe  in  which  there  is  an  increafed  impe¬ 
tus  of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  An  injury  done  to 
the  head  alfo,  but  rarely  one  done  to  the  eyes  unlefs 
in  fo  far  as  it  affedls  the  whole  head,  brings  on  a  ver¬ 
tigo.  A  vertigo  may  be  likewife  produced  by  a  very 
.great  and  fudden  lofs  of  blood  or  other  fluid ;  by  de¬ 
bility  ;  fyncope  •;  various  difeafes  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  of  the  ftomach  efpecially;  poifons  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  body,  particularly  of  the  narcotic  kind,  as 
opium,  wine,  &c.  and  hence  vertigo  is  a  fympton  of 
-every  kind  of  drunkennefs.  Various  motions  alfo, 
cither  of  the  head  or  the  whole  body,  being  tolled  in 
-a  fhip,  efpecially  if  the  veffcl  be  fmall  and  the  fea  inns 
-high,  produce  a  vertigo.  In  thefe  and  fimilar  ex- 
-aniples,  the  unufual  and  inordinate  motions  of  the 
blood  are  communicated  to  the  nervous  parts  which 
are  in  the  head  ;  or  thefe  being  affedted  by  fympathy 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  produce  a  confufed  fen¬ 
fation  as  if  of  a  rotatory  motion.  Nay,  it  is  often 
produced  from  an  affection  of  the  mind  itfclf,  as  from 
beholding  any  thing  turned  fwiftly  -round,  or  a  great 
cataratt,  or  looking  down  a  precipice,  or  even  by  in- 
tenfe  thought  without  looking  at  any  thing. 

Though  a  vertigo  be  for  the  moft  part  a  fymptom 
and  concomitant  of  other  difeafes,  yet  it  is  fometimes 
•*  primary  difeafe,  returning  at  intervals,  increafing 
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gradually,  and  equally  impeding  and  deftroyfng  the  Int^* 
fun&ions  of  the  body  and  mind. 

After  having  treated  of  the  external  fenfes,  do&or  g;  ~ 
Gregory  next  proceeds  to  confider  thofe  properly  call-  Mew  f. 
ed  internal ;  which  are,  tire  memory ,  the  imagination, 
and  the  judgment.  The  firft  is  leffened,  difturbed,  or 
even  totally  deftroyed,  in  many  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe 
which  affeft  the  brain  ;  as  the  apoplexy,  palfy,  inter¬ 
nal  tumors  of  the  head,  external  violence  applied,  fe¬ 
vers,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  there  is  an  increafed 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  or  where  the 
brain  is  any  other  way  very  much  affe&ed.  ( It  is  very 
rarely,  however,  depraved  in  fuch  a  manner  that. ideas 
are  not  reprefented  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  order; 
or  if  at  any  time  fuch  a  diforder  occurs,  it  is  confider- 
ed  rather  a3  a  diforder  of  the  imagination,  or  as  a  de¬ 
lirium,  than  a  failure  of  the  memory.  The  mind  is  faid 
to  be  difordered  when  the  perceptions  of  memory  or 
imagination  are  confounded  with  thofe  of  fenfe,  and  t 
of  confequence  thofe  things  believed  to  be  now  pre- 
fent  which  are  really  paft  or  which  never  exifted  ;  or 
when  the  fenfe  of  the  perfon  concerning  ordinary  tilings 
is  different  from  that  of  other  people.  The  general 
name  for  fuch  diforders  is  vefunia  ;  if  from  fever,  it  is  J 
called  delirium .  A  general  fury  without  a  fever,  is 
called  mania,  or  madnefs  ;  but  a  partial  madnefs,  on 
one  or  two  points,  the  judgment  remaining  found  in 
all  other  refpefts,  is  called  melancholia.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  exa&  and  accurate  limits  between  a  found 
mind  and  madnefs.  All  immoderate  vivacity  borders 
upon  madnefs;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  forrowful  and 
gloomy  difpofition  approaches  to  melancholy.  g4  | 

Delirium  accompanies  fevers  of  many  different  kinds.  Deliriil 
Sometimes  it  is  flight,  eafily  removed,  and  fcarce  to 
be  accounted  a  bad  fign.  Often,  however,  it  is  very 
violent,  and  one  of  the  very  worft  of  figns,  requiring  I 
the  utmoft  care  and  attention. 

A  delirium  is  either  fierce  or  mild.  The  fierce  de-  | 

lirium  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  -a  rednefs  of  I 

the  countenance,  a  pain  of  the  head,  a  great  beating 
of  the  arteries,  and  noife  in  the  ears  ;  the  eyes  in  the  I 

mean  time  looking  red,  inflamed,  fierce,  filming,  and  | 

unable  to  bear  the  light ;  there  is  either  no  fleep  at 
all,  or  fleep  troubled  with  horrid  dreams ;  the  wonted 
manners  are  changed  ;  an  unufual  pcevifnnefs  and  ill- 
nature  prevail.  The  depravation  of  judgment  is  firft 
obferved  between  fleep  and  waking,  and  by  the  per- 
fori’s  crediting  his  imagination,  while  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe  are  neglected,  and  the  ideas  of  memory  occur 
in  an  irregular  manner.  Fury  at  Lift  takes  place,  and 
fometimes  an  unufual  and  incredible  degree  of  bodily 
ftrength,  fo  that  feveral  people  can  fcarcc  keep  a 
Angle  patient  in  his  bed. 

T  he  mild  delirium,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  weak  pulfc,  a  pale  collapfed  counte¬ 
nance,  and  a  vertigo  when  the  patient  fits -in  an  eredl 
pofture ;  he  is  feldom  angry,  but  often  ftupid,  and 
fometimes  remarkably  grieved  and  fearful.  The  lofs  of 
judgment,  as  in  the  former  kind,  is  firft  perceived  when 
the  patient  is  half  awake ;  but  a  temporary  recovery 
enfues  upon  the  admiffion  of  the  light  and  the  con- 
verfation  of  his  friends.  The  patient  mutters  much  to 
himfelf,  and  attends  little  to  the  things  around  him  ; 
at  laft,  becoming  quite  ftupid,  he  neither  feels  the 

fen- 
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*  Delirium-  fenfations  of  hunger  or  thirft,  nor  any  of  the  other 
»  propenfities  of  nature,  by  which  means  the  urine 
and  excrements  are  voided  involuntarily.  As  the 
diforder  increafes,  it  terminates  in  fubfultus  tendi- 
lium,  tremors,  convulftotis,  fainting,  and  death.  The 
ether  fpecies  of  delirium  alfo  frequently  terminates  in 
this,  when  the  fpirits  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  be¬ 
gin  to  fail. 

The  fymptoms  accompanying  either  of  thefe  kinds 
of  delirium  fhow  an  unufual,  inordinate,  and  unequal 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  and  a  great 
change  in  that  ftate  of  it  which  is  neceffary  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is  fufficiently  pro¬ 
bable,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  more  or  lefs 
violent  and  general,  fometimes  takes  place,  although 
the  figns  of  univerfal  inflammation  are  frequently  flight. 
This  we  learn  from  the  diffeftion  of  dead  bodies,  which 
often  fhow  an  unufual  rednefs  of  the  brain  or  of  fome 
of  its  parts,  or  fometimes  an  effufion  or  fuppuration. 

The  ftate  of  the  brain,  however,  may  be  much  af- 
fefted,  and  a  delirium  induced,  by  many  other  caufes 
befides  the  motion  of  the  blood.  In  many  fevers,  ty¬ 
phus,  for  inftance,  the  nervous  fyftem  itfelf  is  much 
fooner  and  more  affe&ed  than  the  blood ;  and  though 
the  morbid  affe&ions  of  the  nervous  fyftem  are  as  in- 
vifible  to  the  'fenfes  as  the  healthy  ftate  of  it,  the 
fymptoms  of  its  injuries  plainly  fhow  that  its  aftion, 
or  excitement  as  fome  call  it,  is  unequal  and  inordinate. 
In  this  way,  too,  a  delirium  is  produced  by  feveral 
poifons. 

iMelancho-  The  pathology  of  melancholy  and  mania  is  much 
ty  and  ma-  more  obfcure  ;  as  coming  on  without  any  fever,  or  dif- 
|aia.  turbance  in  the  blood’s  motion.  Often  alfo  they  are 
hereditary,  depending  on  the  original  fttu&ure  of  the 
body,  efpecially  of  the  brain;  the  fault  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  dete&ed  by  the  niceft  anatomift.  But 
it  is  well  known,  that  various  difeafes  of  the  brain, 
obftrucStions,  tumors,  either  of  the  brain  itfelf,  er  of 
the  cranium  prefiirig  upon  it,  any  injury  done  to  the 
head,  and,  as  fome  phyficians  relate,  the  liardnefsand 
drynefs  of  the  brain,  and  fome  peculiar  irritations  af- 
fe&ing  the  nervous  fyftem,  are  capable  of  bringing  on 
this  malady.  And  indeed  fo  great  are  the  irritations 
affe&ing  the  nervous  fyftem  in  mad  people,  that  they 
often  lleep  little  or  none  for  a  long  time. — Yet  even 
this  fo  defective  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  is  by  no  means  free 
from  difficulties.  For  though  we  know  that  the  brain, 
or  a  certain  part  of  it,  is  hurt,  or  that  it  is  irritated 
by  a  Iwelling,  or  a  pointed  bone  growing  into  it,  no¬ 
body  can  foretel  how  great,  or  what  may  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  malady  from  fuch  a  hurt :  for  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  people  who,  after  lofing  a  large 
part  of  the  brain,  have  recovered  and  lived  a  long 
time  ;  or  of  tliofe  who  have  perceived  no  inconve¬ 
nience  from  a  large  portion  of  that  vifeus  being  cor¬ 
rupted,  until  at  length  they  have  fallen  fuddenly  down 
^  and  died  in  convulflons. 
diotifm.  Another  difeafe  of  the  internal  fenfes,  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thefe,  is  fatuity  or  idhtifm.  Thofe  are  call¬ 
ed  idiots  who  are  deftitute  either  of  judgment  or  me¬ 
mory,  or  elfe  have  thefe  faculties  unequal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  offices  of  life.  A  kind  of  idiotifm  is  natural  and 
common  to  all  infants  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  accounted  a 
difeafe  :  but  if  it  lafts  beyond  the  ftate  of  infancy, 
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it  is  a  real  difeafe,  and  for  the  moft  part  incurable.  Miotjfm. 
It  has  the  fame  caufes  with  t*he  other  difeafes  of  the  »  , 

internal  fenfes :  although  thefe  can  fcarcely  be  detec¬ 
ted  by  the  eye  or  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomift.  It 
frequently  accompanies,  or  i3  the  effeft  of,  epilepfy. 

Hence,  if  the  epilepfy  derives  its  origin  from  caufes 
not  feated  in  the  head,  as  from  worms  lodging  in  the 
inteftines,  the  fatuity  may  be  cured  by  diflodging  thefe, 
and  removing  the  epilepfy.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
fatuity  of  children,  and  the  dotage  of  old  men,  may  arife 
from  the  brain  being  in  the  former  too  foft  and  in  the 
latter  too  hard. 

The  mufcular  power  may  be  difeafed  in  a  great  num-  Differs 
ber  of  ways.  The  mobility  itfelf  may  be  too  great  ;in  the  muf. 
but  this  muft  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  vigour,  cuhr  pow- 
By  mobility  is  meant  the  eafe  with  which  the  m uf- er< 
cular  fibres  are  excited  into  contraction.  The  vigour, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  power  with  which  the  con¬ 
traction  is  performed.  They  are  fometimes  joined, 
but  more  frequently  feparate,  and  for  the  moft  part 
the  exceffes  of  each  are  owing  to  contrary  caufes. 

Too  great  mobility  is  when  motions  are  excited  by  88 
too  flight  a  ftimulus,  or  when  too  violent  motions  are  Mobility, 
produced  by  the  cuftomary  ftimulus.  A  certain  ha¬ 
bit  of  body,  Ifometimes  hereditary,  renders  people 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  Women  have  a  greater  fhare  of 
mobility  than  men  have.  Infants  have  a  great  deal 
of  mobility,  often  too  great ;  youth  has  lefs  than  in¬ 
fancy,  but  more  than  man’s  eftate ;  though  old  age 
has  commonly  too  little.  A  lazy,  fedentary  life,  full 
diet,  a  fuppreflion  of  the  ufual  evacuations,  fulnefs  of 
the  blood-veffels,  and  fometimes  their  being  fuddenly 
emptied,  laxity,  flaccidity  of  the  folids  in  general,  but 
fometimes  too  great  a  tenfion  of  the  moving  fibres,  the 
ufe  of  diluents,  efpecially  when  warm,  or  heat  applied 
in  any  manner,  produce  too  great  mobility.  And  this 
may  be  either  general  or  particular,  according  as  the 
caufes  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  body  or  only 
to  a  part  of  it. 

Vigour  in  general  is  rarely  morbid;  although  fome-y. 
times  certain  mufcular  parts  appear  to  have  too  great 
ftrength.  In  maniacs  and  phrenitics,  an  immenfe 
ftrength  is  obferved  in  all  the  mufeles,  efpeeially  in 
thofe  that  ferve  for  voluntary  motidn  ;  which  is  not 
unjuftly  reckoned  morbid.  The  reafon  of  this  excefs 
is  very  oblcure  ;  however,  it  is  plainly  to  be  referred 
to  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  brain. 

A  more  frequent  and  more  important  excefs  of  vi¬ 
gour  is  obferved  in  thofe  mufcular  fibres  that  do  not 
obey  the  will,  fuch  as  thofe  W'hich  move  the  blood.  Its 
circulation  is  thus  often  increafed,  not  without  great 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  patient.  But  a  /lighter 
excefs  of  this  kind,  pervading  the  whole  body,  ren¬ 
ders  people  apt  to  receive  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  is 
ufual! y  called  a  pblogijlic  diathefis .  But  this  is  better 
obferved  when  local,  as  in  inflammation  itfelf. 

Too  great  vigour  of  the  mufcular  fibres  may  arife 
from  the  nervous  power  increafed  beyond  meafure, 
as  in  mania,  phrenitis,  or  violent  affections  of  the 
mind  ;  from  too  great  a  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  by 
which  they  more  eafily  and  vehemently  conceive  mo¬ 
tions,  as  of  the  arteries  when  filled  with  too  much 
blood  ;  from  catching  cold,  by  being  expofed  either  to 
cold  or  heat,'  as  ufually  happens  in  the  fpring;  or  laft- 
ly,  though  the  nervous  power  and  tenfion  of  the  fibres 
L  flisuld 
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Diforders  ftould  not  at  all  be  changed,  their  a&ion  may  be* 
cularPuwer come  to°  great>  from  a  ftimulus  more  violent  than  ufual 
.  being  applied,  or  from  the  ufual  ftimulus  if  the  fibres 

themfelves  have  already  acquired  too  great  a  lhare  of 

90  mobility. 

Tarpon  The  oppofite  to  too  great  mobility  is  torpor,  and 
to  too  great  vigour  is  debility.  Torpor  is  fuch  a  di¬ 
minution  of  mobility  as  renders  the  parts  une¬ 
qual  to  their  functions.  It  arifes  from  caufes  direct¬ 
ly  oppofite  to  mobility  ;  fuch  as,  in  the  firft  place,  a 
harder  and  more  rigid  contexture  of  the  parts  them¬ 
felves,  -or  even  fometimes  from  one  too  lax  and  flaccid ; 
from  old  age;  from  fome  peculiar  temperament  of  bo¬ 
dy,  fuch  as  one  phlegmatic,  frigid,  or  infenfible  ;  too 
great  and  inceffant  labour,  cold,  fpare  diet,  and  an 
exhaufted  body.  This  evil  is  the  more  to  be  dread¬ 
ed,  becaufe,  the  powers  of  the  body  being  deficient, 
nature  is  neither  able  to  make  any  effort  of  herfelf,  nor 
are  the  remedies,  in  other  cafes  the  moll  efficacious, 
capable  of  affording  her  any  alfiftance. 

JDebUity.  Debility  takes  place,  when  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  is  not  per¬ 
formed  with  fufficient  ftrength.  A  greater  or  Idler 
lhare  of  debility,  either  general  or  of  fome  particular 
part,  accompanies  almoft  all  difeafes,  and  is  indeed  no 
fmall  part  of  them  ;  for  it  is  hardly  polfible  that  a 
difeafe  can  fubfift  for  any  length  of  time  without  in¬ 
ducing  fome  degree  of  debility.  When  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
bility  is  induced,  it  renders  a  man  obnoxious  to  innu¬ 
merable  diforders,  and  throws  him  as  it  were  defence - 
kfs  in  their  way.  It  often  depends  on  the  original 
ftruCture  of  the  body,  fo  that  it  can  be  corrected 
neither  by  regimen  nor  medicines  of  any  kind.  A 
different  degree  of  ftrength  alfo  accompanies  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  of  mankind  ;  and  thus,  in  fome  cafes,  de¬ 
bility  cannot  be  reckoned  morbid.  But  a  truly  mor¬ 
bid  and  unwonted  debility  arifes  from  the  nervous 
force  being  dirninilhed ;  from  difeafes  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  or  of  the  mufcles  through  which  they  are  di- 
ftributed;  from  a  decay  of  the  nerves  themfelves;  from 
a  want  of  the  due  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  or  the  fibres 
themfelves  becoming  torpid  ;  from  the  body  exhaufted 
by  fpare  diet,  want,  evacuations;  or  laftly,  from  difeafes 
affecting  the  whole  body,  or  fome  particular  parts 
of  it. 

9*  The  higheft  degree  of  debility,  namely,  when  the 

<*>a“3r’  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  is  altogether  or  nearly  deftroy- 
ed,  is  called  paralyjts  or  palfy  ;  and  is  either  univerfal, 
or  belonging  only  to  fome  particular  mufcles.  An 
univerfal  palfy  arifes  from  difeafes  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fometimes  very  obfeure,  and  not  to  be  difeo- 
vered  by  the  anatomift  ;  for  the  nervous  power  itfelf 
is  often  defiicent,  even  when  the  ftru&ure  of  the  nerves 
remains  unhurt ;  yet  often  a  compreffion,  obftruc- 
tion,  or  injury  of  the  veffels,  extravafation  of  blood,  or 
ferum,  collections  of  pus,  fwellings,  &c.  are  difeover- 
ed.  It  frequently  arifes  from  certain  poifons  aCting  on 
the  nerves  ;  from  the  fumes  of  metals  ;  from  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  parts,  and  affeCtions  of  the  mufcles,  very  re¬ 
mote  from  the  brain,  as  in  the  colic  of  PoiCtou.  A 
palfy  of  fingle  mufcles,  but  lefs  perfeft,  often  arifes 
without  any  defeCt .  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  from  any 
■violent  and  continued  pain,  inflammation,  too  great 
tenfion,  relaxation,  reft,  or  deftruChon  of  the  contex¬ 
ture  of  the  parts,  fuch  as  commonly  happens  after  the 
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rheumatifm,  gout,  luxations,  fra&ures  of  the  bones,  OiforJ 
and  ifehuria. 

An  univerfal  palfy,  however,  a3  it  is  called,  fel- cu  arPj 
dom  affe&s  the  whole  body,  even  though  it  fhould 
originate  from  a  difeafe  of  the  brain.  We  moil 
commonly  fee  tliofe  who  are  paralytic  affe&ed  only 
on  one  fide,  which  is  called  an  hemiplegia.  It  is  faid 
that  the  fide  of  the  body  oppofite  to  the  difeafed  \ 
fide  of  the  brain  is  moil  commonly  affeCted.  If  all  i 

the  parts  below  the  head  become  paralytic,  it  is 
called  a  paraplegia.  In  thefe  difeafes  the  fenfes  for 
the  moft  part  remain ;  though  fometimes  they  are  abo- 
lifhed,  and  at  others  rendered  dull.  Sometimes,  tho’ 
rarely,  and  which  is  an  exceeding  bad  fymptom,  the 
motion,  fenfation,  pulfe,  and  heat  of  the  paralytic 
limbs  are  loft ;  in  which  cafe  the  arteries  themfeves 
become  paralytic.  A  palfy  of  the  whole  body,  as  far 
as  regards  the  voluntary  motions,  with  anaefthefia  and 
fleep,  is  called  an  apoplexy.  This  proceeds  from  fome 
injury  of  the  brain  :  though  a  ftate  very  fimilar  to  it  is 
induced  by  narcotics,  opium,  wine  itfelf,  or  any  gene¬ 
rous  liquor  taken  to  excefs;  and  laftly,  by  breathing  in 
air  corrupted  by  noxious  impregnations,  fuch  as  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogenous  gas,  or  any 
fimilar  active  aeriform  fluid. 

Another  difeafe  to  which  mufcular  motion  is  liable, 
and  that  neither  flight  nor  unfrequent,  is  called  fpafm. 

This  is  a  violent  and  irregular  motion  of  the  mufcles. 

Of  fpafms  there  are  two  kinds,  the  tonic  and  clonic. 

The  latter  is  frequently  called  a  convulfion  ;  in  order 
to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  other,  which  is  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  called  fpafm. 

Spafm  therefore  is  a  violent,  conftant,  and  preterna¬ 
tural  contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibres  ;  but  a  convul¬ 
fion  is  an  unufual  and  violent  contraction  alternated 
with  relaxation.  People  are  rendered  liable  to  fpafm 
by  too  fenfible  an  habit  of  body,  or  too  great  mobi¬ 
lity  ;  and  hence  it  is  a  difeafe  common  in  women,  ir* 
infants,  and  in  weak,  luxurious,  lazy,  and  plethoric 
people.  It  is  brought  on  thofe  already  predifpofed  to 
it,  by  any  kind  of  ftimulus  applied  to  the  brain,  or  to 
any  nerve,  mufcle,  or  nervous  part  connected  with  it  i 
of  which  we  have  examples  in  dentition  ;  worms  lodged 
in  the  inteftines,  and  irritating  them  ;  any  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  infeCting  the  blood,  or  much  affeCting  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines ;  the  irritation  of  any  nerve,  or  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  by  an  exoftofis,  fwelling,  too  great  fulnefs. 
of  the  veffels,  pain,  vehement  affeCtions  of  the  mind, 
fudden  evacuation,  or  poifons  admitted  into  the  body. 
Frequently,  however,  the  malady  originates  from 
flight  caufes,  little  known,  and  not  eafily  obferved. 

Spafm  is  both  the  caufe  and  effeCt,  and  frequently 
conftitutes  the  greateft  part,  of  moft  difeafes.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  very  difficult  either  to  be  known  or  cured  ;  becaufe 
it  is  fo  multiform,  and  produces  as  many  different 
fymptoms  as  there  are  organs  affeCted  ;  of  which  it 
furprifingly  difturbs,  impedes,  or  increafes  the  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  difeafe  feated  in  the  original  ftamina  of 
the  conftitution  ;  and  neither  to  be  removed  by  flight 
remedies,  nor  in  a  fliort  time.  94 

With  regard  to  fleep,  Dr  Gregory  obferves,  that  its  Sleep, 
ufe  is  fufficiently  apparent  from  the  effefts  which  it 
produces  in  the  body.  It  reftores  the  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body  when  exhaufted  by  exercife,  giving  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  one,  and  reftoring  its  wonted  alacrity  to. 

the 
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Disorders  the  other.  It  renders  the  mufcles  again  a&ive  and 
,  ofsle  P-  moveable,  after  they  have  become  wearied,  rigid,  pain- 
U"v"'"'1  ful,  and  trembling  by  hard  labour.  It  moderates  the 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  which  ufually  increafes  at  night, 
and  brings  it  back  to  its  morning  ftandard.  It  feems 
alfo  to  affift  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment ;  leffens  both 
the  fecretions  and  excretions ;  and  renders  the  fluids 
thicker  than  otherwife  they  would  be,  efpecially  in  a 
body  endowed  with  little  fenfibility  or  mobility.  Hence 
fleep  is  not  only  ufeful,  but  abfolutely  neceffary  for  pre- 
fervinglife  and  health  ;  and  is  a  mdft  excellent  remedy 
both  for  alleviating,  and  totally  removing,  a  great 
many  difeafes. 

Want  of  fleep  is  hurtful  in  a  great  many  different 
ways,  efpecially  to  the  nervous  fyftem.  It  renders 
the  organs  of  fenfe  both  external  and  internal,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  every  kind  of  motion,  unfit  for  performing 
their  offices.  Hence  the  fenfations  are  either  aboliih- 
ed,  or  become  imperfeft  or  depraved  ;  and  hence  im¬ 
becility  of  mind,  defedt  of  memory,  a  kind  of  de¬ 
lirium,  mania  itfelf,  pain  of  the  head,  weaknefs  of 
the  joints,  an  imperfedt  or  inordinate  action  of  the 
vital  organs,  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  heat,  fever,  depra¬ 
ved  digeftion,  atrophy,  leannefs,  and  an  increafe  or 
perturbation  of  the  fecretions  and  excretions. 

Sleep  may  be  prevented  both  in  healthy  and  fick 
people  from  various  caufes ;  fuch  as  ftrong  light, 
noife,  pain,  anger,  joy,  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  hunger, 
thirft,  vehement  defire,  motion  of  the  body,  memory, 
imagination,  intenfe  thought,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
fleep  is  brought  on  by  a  flight  impreffion  on  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  or  none  at  all ;  by  the  humming  of  bees, 
the  noife  of  falling  water,  cold  and  infipid  difeourfe  ; 
or  laftly,  by  fuch  an  exercife  of  the  memory  as  is 
neither  too  laborious  nor  difturbing  to  the  mind.— 
Too  great  an  impulfe  of  the  blood  towards  the  head, 
fuch  as  often  happens  in  fevers,  prevents  fleep  ;  but  a 
free  and  equal  diftribution  of  the  blood  through  the 
tv  hole  body,  efpecially  the  extreme  parts,  frequently 
brings  it  on.  Whatever  weakens  the  body  alfo  fa¬ 
vours  fleep ;  and  hence  various  kinds  of  evacuations, 
the  warm  bath,  fomentations,  fometimesheat  itfelf,  are 
ufeful  for  promoting  it.  It  alfo  comes  on  eafily  after 
taking  food,  or  indulging  venery  ;  the  violent  fen- 
fation  being  then  quieted,  and  the  body  itfelf  forne- 
what  weakened.  Cold  produces  a  deep  fleep  of  long 
continuance,  not  eafily  difturbed,  and  often  termina¬ 
ting  in  death.  Laftly,  there  are  certain  fubftances 
which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  not  only  do  not  ex¬ 
cite  the  nervous  fyftem,  but  plainly  lay  us  afleep,  and 
render  us  unfit  for  fenfation  :  of  this  kind  are  thofe 
called  narcotics ,  as  opium  and  the  like  ;  among  which 
alfo  w  e  may  reckon  wine  taken  in  too  great  quantity. 
Laftly,  watching  itfelf  is  often  the  caufe  of  fleep-; 
•becaufe  while  a  man  is  awake  he  always  more  or  lefs 
exercifes  the  organs  of  his  body,  by  which  the  nervous 
influence  Is  diminiftied,  and  thus  the  more  violently 
the  body  is  exercifed,  in  the  fame  proportion  is  the 
perfon  under  a  neceffity  of  fleeping. 

Sleep  is  deficient  in  many  difeafes  ;  for  there  are 
few  which  do  not  excite  pain,  anxiety,  or  uneafinefs, 
fufficient  to  prevent  the  approach  of  fleep,  or  to 

tdifturb  it.  Fevers  generally  caufe  thofe  who  labour 
under  them  to  fleep  ill ;  as  well  on  account  of  the 
uneafinefs  which  accompanies  this  kind  of  difeafes, 
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as  by  reafon  of  the  Impetus  of  the  blood  towards  Diforders 
the  head  being  frequently  increafed  ;  and  likewife  of  Sleep.  ^ 
from  the  ftomach  being  disordered,  loaded  with  meat,  v 
or  diftended  with  drink.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the 
reafon  why  many  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  patients 
fleep  fo  ill;  becaufe  they  have  a  bad  digeftion,  and 
their  ftomach  is  difpofed  to  receive  many  though  fre¬ 
quently  flight  diforders ;  the  flighteft  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fufficient  to  deprive  the  patient  of  reft,  provided 
the  body  be  already  irritable,  and  endowed  with  too 
great  a  fhare  of  mobility. 

W  ant  of  fleep  will  hurt  in  difeafes  as  well  as  in  health ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon ;  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  more  quickly,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ; 
and  is  therefore  not  only  a  very  troublefome  fymptom 
of  itfelf,  but  often  produces  other  very  dangerous 
ones. 

Too  much  fleep,  on  the  other  hand*  produces  many 
mifehiefs,  rendering  the  whole  body  weak,  torpid,  and 
lazy ;  and  it  even  almoft  takes  away  the  judgment.  It 
alfo  difturbs  the  circulation,  and  diminifties  moil  of 
the  fecretions  and  excretions.  Hence  plethora,  fat- 
nefs,  flaccidity,  and  an  inability  for  the  common  of¬ 
fices  of  life. — The  caufes  of  this  excefs  are,  either  the 
ufual  caufes  of  fleep  above-mentioned  increafed  beyond 
meafure,  or  fome  fault  in  the  brain,  or  a  compreflion 
of  it  by  an  extravafation  of  the  humours ;  or  fome- 
times,  as  it  would  feem,  from  great  debility  produced 
by  an  unufual  caufe,  as  in  thofe  who  are  recovering 
from  typhoas  fevers  and  other  difeafes.  In  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  however,  this  excefs  of  fleep  is  by  no  means 
hurtful ;  nor  even,  perhaps,  in  th  fe  cafes  where  an 
excefs  of  grief  continued  for  a  long  time,  or  a  great 
fright,  have  produced  a  furprifirig  and  unexpeded  fom- 
nolency.  Laftly,  many  people  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves,  and  that  not  without  a  great  deal  of  hurt  to 
their  conftitutions,  to  fleep  too  much.  Nor  are  there 
examples  wanting  of  fome  who  have  paffed  whole  days, 
and  even  months,  in  fleep  almoft  uninterrupted. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  .  9S 
of  the  blood  is  performed,  and  the  various  principles  ^cula’ 
of  which  it  iscompofed,  fee  the  articles  Blood,  and  C1°n’ 
Anatomy.  As  for  the  diforders  to  which  the  blood 
and  its  circulation  are  fubjeft,  Dr  Gregory  obferves, 
that  in  our  younger  years  the  veins  are  much  more 
denfe,  firm,  and  ftrong,  than  the  arteries  ;  but  the 
latter,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  preffure  upon  them, 
and  the  ftrength  which  they  exert,  become  daily  more 
firm,  hard,  and  ftrong,  until  at  laft  they  equal  -or  ex¬ 
ceed  the  veins  themfelves  in  ftrength  ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  old  men  to  find  fome  part  of  the  arteries 
converted  into  an  horny  fubftance,  or  even  into  a  folid 
bone.  Hence  in  the  ftate  of  infancy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  blood  is  contained  in  the  arteries,  and  in  old 
age  in  the  veins ;  an  affair  indeed  of  no  fmall  moment, 
as  it  fhows  the  reafon  in  fome  meafure  of  the  ftate  of 
increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  body.  Befides,  if  any 
difeafe  happens  from  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  it 
thence  appears  that  it  mult  (low  itfelf  in  young  fub- 
je^ts  in  the  arteries,  and  in  old  ones  in  the  veins ;  and 
this  is  the  reafon  of  many  difeafes  which  accompany 
certain  periods  of  life. 

In  moft,  if  not  in  all  fpecies  of  animals,  the  arteries 
of  the  females  are  much  more  lax  and  capacious  when 
compared  with  the  veins,  and  the  veins  much  lefs,  than 
L  z  in 
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Difo-ders  {n  the  males  of  the  fame  genus.  The  defign  of  ua- 
of  Circu'a-  ture  ;n  t^is  conformation,  is  probably  that  they  may 
v  °  be  the  better  able  to  nourifh  the  foetus  in  their  womb. 

The  fame  likewife  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  women 
are  more  inclined  to  plethora  than  men;  and  to  this 
greater  capacity  of  the  arteries  and  fmallnefs  of  the 
reins  are  we  to  afcribe  that  beauty  and  elegant  lhape 
of  the  arms  in  women,  not  disfigured  or  livid  with 
veins  as  in  men. 

The  blood  is  alfo  diftributed  in  various  proportions 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  proportion 
too  differs  at  different  periods  of  our  lives.  At  firft 
an  immenfe  quantity  is  fent  to  the  head,  becaefe  that 
part  of  the  body  is  firfl  to  be  evolved  and  fitted  for  its 
offices  :  but  as  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to  make  a  confi- 
derable  refiftance  to  the  efforts  of  the  blood,  and  the 
veffels  cannot  eafily  be  further  dilated,  it  is  neceffarily 
fent  off  to  other  parts ;  by  which  means  the  reft  of  the 
body  increafes  in  bulk,  and  becomes  fitted  for  per¬ 
forming  its  proper  functions.  The  effeCt  of  this  change 
is  alfo  very  foon  obferved,  namely,  when  none  of  the 
blood  palfes  through  the  navel,  and  of  confequence  a 
greater  quantity  is  Cent  by  the  iliac  arteries  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  extremities.  Thefe,  though  fo  fmall  and  flen- 
der  in  the  foetus,  fncreafe  very  fuddenly  \  fo  that  of¬ 
ten  in  not  many  months  the  child  can  not  only  ftand 
on  its  feet,  but  even  walk  tolerably  well. 

^  Phyficians  are  wont  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  the  cir- 
Pulfation  culation  by  the  pulfe  ;  which  indeed  is  very  various, 
•f  'he  arte- as  Well  with  regard  to  its  frequency,  as  to  the  ftrength 
Fie6‘  and  equality  of  its  ftrokes  and  intervals. — Its  common 
quicknefs  in  a  healthy  grown-up  perfon  is  about  70 
ftrokes  in  a  minute.  In  a  foetus,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
than  double  ;,  and  in  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
hardly  lefs  than  1 20-  As  we  grow  up,  this  quicknefs 
gradually  diminifties  ;  fo  that  in  extreme  old  age  it 
fume  times  does  not  exceed  50,  or  is  even  flower.  This 
rule,  however,,  is  not  without  exceptions  1  for  many, 
efpecially  thofe  of  an  irritable  habit,  have  the  pulfe 
much  quicker ;  while  others,  even  in  the  vigour  of 
their  age,  have  the  pulfe  remarkably  flow.  It  is  for  the 
mofl  part  fomevvhat  quicker  in  women  than  in.  men. 

The  pulfe  is  alfo  rendered  quicker,  both  in  a  healthy 
and  difeafed  body,  by  the  application  of  ftimuli  of 
many  different  kinds.  Exercife  .efpecially,  by  acce¬ 
lerating  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins, 
increafes  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  to  a  furprifing  de¬ 
gree.  Various  kinds  of  irritations  affecting  the  ner¬ 
vous  Mem,  as  intenfe  thinking,  paffions  of  the  mind, 
pain,  ’heat,  ftimulating  medicines,  wine,  fpices,  &c. 
likewife  produce  the  fame  effect.  The  acrimony 
of  the  blood  itfelf  alfo  is  thought  to  quicken  the 
pulfe. 

When  a  perfon  firfl  awakes  in  the  morning,  the 
pulfe  is  flow,  but  becomes  quicker  by  degrees  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  irritating  matters  applied  to  the 
body.  Its  quicknefs  is  increafed  after  taking  food, 
efpecially  of  the  animal  kind,  or  fuch  as  is  hot  or  fea- 
foned  with  fpices.  In  the  evening  a  flight  fever  comes 
on,  for  which  reft  and  fleep  are  the  remedy.  Thefe 
things,  however,  are  fcarce  to  be  obferved  in  a  healthy 
perfon,  but  are  very  evident  in  one  that  is  feverifh, 
efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  a  he&ic — Again,  even 
dkbility  itfelf  often  renders  the  pulfe  quicker  than 
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ufual ;  becaufe  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  not  being  l>>for<!e|| 
quite  emptied,  it  is  the  fooner  dilated  again,  and  of  0 
confequence  contracts  the  fooner.  For  this  reafon  a 
phyfician  can  never  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

Laftly ,.  in  all  fevers,  however  different  from  one  an¬ 
other,  the  pulfe  is  found  to  be  too  quick,  partly  per¬ 
haps  from  debility,  partly  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
fluids,  and  partly  from  the  repulfion  of  the  blood 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the  accumulation  of 
it  in  the  large  veffels  where  it  aCts  as  a  ftimulus  ; 
though  it  mull  be  owned,,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  is  i 

obfeure,  if  not  totally  unknown  ;  nor  in  truth  are  ws  j 

able  to  underftand  in  what  manner  the  autocrateia  acts 
with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

The  pulfe  is  feldom  obferved  too  flow,  unlefs  whear 
the  mobility  of  the  body  is  much  diminifhed,  as  in 
decrepid  old  age,  or  from  a  comprefiion  or  difeafe  of  , 

the  brain  ;  but  a.  greater  compreffion  of  the  brain 
ufually  produces  a  ftill  more  remarkable  flownefs  of 
the  pulfe,  as  in  the  hydrocephalus,  apoplexy,  See.— 
Sometimes  alfo  the  pulfe  is  too  flow  in  thofe  who  are  < 

recovering  from  tedious  fevers.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  and  feems  to  be  owing  to  fome  kind 
of  torpor.  Indeed  it  has  generally  been  confidered  as 
a  mark  of  a  thorough  and  complete  folution  of  the  I 

fever ;  for  it  is  commonly  obferved,  that  when  this 
ftate  of  the  pulfe  takes  place,  the  patient  feldom  fuffers 
a  relapfe. 

While  the  frequenay  of  the  pulfe  continues  the  fame,  ' ; 

its  ftrokes  may  be  either  full,  great,  ftrong,  and  hard  ; 
or  foft,  fmall,  and  weak.  A  full,  great,  and  ftrong 
pulfe  takes  place  when  the  ventricle  Itrongly  and  com* 
pletely  empties  itfelf;  throwing  out  a  great  quantity 
of  blood  into  the  arteries,  which  fully  diftends  them 
and  ftimulates  them  to  a  ftrong  contraction.  A  pulfe 
of  this  kind  is  common  in  ftrong  healthy  men,  and  is 
feldom  to  be  accounted  a  fymptom  of  difeafe.  But  if 
it  be  too  ftrong,  and  ftrike  the  finger  of  the  perfon 
who  feels  it  violently  and  fharply,  it  is  called  a  bard 
pulfe.  This  hardnefs  is  produced  by  a  fudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  diftends 
even  the  remote  branches,  as  thofe  of  the  wrift,  tow 
fuddenly  and  fmartly,  and  excites  them  alfo  to  fudden 
and  violent  contractions. 

A  hard  pulfe  therefore  denotes  too  great  an  aCtion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  may  arife  from  various 
caufes :  in  the  firft  place,  from  too  great  a  tenfion  of 
the  veffels ;  for  inftance,  from  their  being  too  full,  and 
by  that  means  more  prone  to  motion,  and  the  more 
fit  for  receiving  violent  motions.  It  may  arife  alf® 
from,  too  great  a  denfity  and  firmnefs  of  the  folids ; 
and  hence  it  is  moft  frequent  in  cold  countries,  among 
ftrong  robuft  people,,  and  fuch  as  are  accuftomed  to 
hard  labour.  It  may  likewife  arife  from  various  caufes 
irritating  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  or  only  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Laftly,  it  accompanies  many  fevers,  as 
well  as  moft  inflammatory  diforders,  whether  the  in¬ 
flammation  arifes  from  a  general  ftimulus  applied  to 
the  whole  body,  or  from  the  irritation  of  particular 
parts,  by  degrees  extended  over  the  whole  body.  In 
fuch  a  ftate  of  the  circulation,  the  patient  frequently 
Hands  in  need  of  blood-letting,  and  almoft  always  bears 
it  well. 
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I) iff rdtrs  A  fmall,  weak,  and  foft  piilfe  is  generally  owing 
i  of  Circula-  t0  caufts  oppofite  to  the  foregoing,  and  indicates  a 
^  contrary  ftate  of  the  circulation  and  nervous  fyilem. 

It  frequently  requires  (limuiants  ;  nor  does  it  generally 
require  blood-letting,  or  ealily  bear  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  pulfe  of  this  kind  is  obferved  even  in  the 
cafe  of  a  dangerous  inflammation,  of  the  ftomach  for 
inftancc,  or  inteftines.  But  in  thefe  and  the  like  ex¬ 
amples,  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
lady,  much  more  than-to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe. 

The  pulfe  is  faid  to  intermit,  when  the  ftroke  does 
not  return  after  the  ufual  interval,  and  perhaps  not 
till  after  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  the  ufual  fpace. 
A  pulfe  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  almoft  natural  and 
conltant  in  fome  animals,  and  is  common  to  feme  men 
even  in  the  moft  perfedl  health  ;  and  if  thefe  happen 
to  be  ftized  with  a  fever,  the  pulfe  fometimes  becomes 
equal  nor  can  the  difeafe  be  removed  before  the  iuter- 
miflion  has  returned. 

Moreover,  in  fome  people,  though  their  pulfe  beats 
equally  while  in  health,  yet  the  flighted:  illnefs  makes 
it  intermit  ;  and  in  others,  cfpecially  thofe  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  mobility  in  their  conftitution,  fueli  ashy- 
pochrondriac  and  hylfteric  people,  the  intermiffion  of 
the  pulfe  is  felt,  without  applying  the  finger  to  the  ar¬ 
tery,  merely  by  the  uneafinefs  which  they  perceive  in 
their  breads  during  thofe  intervals  in  which  the  pulfe 
is  deficient.  An  intermittent  pulfe  likewife  occurs  in 
many  difeafes  of  the  breaft,  efpccially  when  water  is 
collected  in  it ;  and  the  like  happens  in  the  end  of  all 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  when  the  ftren^tli  is  nearly 
exhaufted,  and  death  approaches,  of  which  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  forerunner. 

An  intermitting  pulfe  therefore  feems  to  arife  from 
an  unequal  influx  of  the  nervous  power  into  the  heart, 
01  from  the  decay  and  exhauftion  of  the  nervous  power, 
by  which  means  the  heart  is  not  able  to  contra £t  till 
it  has  been  diftcnded  beyond  its  due  pitch.  Orlaftly, 
it  may  arife  from  difeafes  of  the  organ  itfelf,  or  the 
neighbouring  parts  ;  from  fwellings,  water,  &c.  prefs- 
ing  upon  them,  and  impeding  the  adtiou  of  the  heart : 
which  indeed  is  a  very  dangerous  diforder,  and  almoit 
always  mortal. 

Many  other  variations  of  the  pulfe  are  enumerated 
by  phylicians,  but  moft  of  them  uncertain,  and  not 
confirmed  by  experience.  We  {hall  therefore  now  con- 
fider  the  motion  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  either 
too  great,  too  fmall,  or  irregular. 

A  quick  pulfe,  cater  is  paribus ,  produces  a  more  ra¬ 
pid  circulation,  becaufe  the  fooner  that  the  ventricle 
»f  the  heart  is  emptied,  the  more  quickly  is  the  blood 
thrown  into  the  arteries  ;  and  their  aftions  muft  an- 
fwer  to  this  ftronger  ftimulus.  Hence  exercife,  heat, 
ftimulants,  plethora,  every  kind  of  irritation,  paflions 
of  the  mind,  and  fever,  increafe  the  circulation.  The 
effect  of  this  increafe  is  a  diftenfion  of  the  veffels,  a  fti- 
mulus  applied  to  the  whole  body,  an  increafe  of  heat, 
and  often  a  debility.  The  fecretion  of  fweat  is  increa- 
fed  while  the  other  fecretions  are  diminiftied,.  and  the 
various  functions  of  the  body  impeded  ;  thirft  comes 
on,  the  appetite  is  loft,  the  fat  confumed,  and  a  difpo- 
fition  to  putrefcency  introduced.  Sometimes  the  fmaller 
veflels  are  burft  ;  whence  effufions  of  blood  and  hae¬ 
morrhages.  But  we  are  by,  no  means  to  forget,  that 
this  violent  motion  of  the  blood,  however  hurtful  it 
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may  feem,  is  among  the  belt  remedy  made  ufe  of  by  r,cri 
nature  in  curing  many  difeafes.  of 

The  motion  of  the  blood  is  diminifhed,  efr  ecially  .  f 
by  debility,  torpor,  the  want  of  irritation  ©r  of  exer¬ 
cife  :  the  fame  thing  happens  to  all  the  humours,  if 
there  be  any  obftrudtion  in  the  veflels,  or  any  caufe  by 
which  their  return  is  hindered  or  rendered  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Thus,  from  the  very  weight  of  the  blood  itfelf, 
if  a  perfon  has  ftood  long  on  his  feet,  the  humours 
return  more  flewly  from  the  inferior  extremities,  Any 
difeafe  of  the  heart  and  arterits  alio,  as  an  aneurifm, 
contraction,  offification,  mull  .neceffarily  obftrudt  the 
circulation.  The  fame  thing  happens  from  obftrudfiona 
of  the  veins,  or  interrupted  refpiration,  by  which  the 
paffage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  fide 
of  the  heart  is  impeded. 

But,  from  whatever  cauf  s  this  diminution  of  the 
circulation  takes  place,  the  bad  confequences  are  per¬ 
ceived  chiefly  in  the  veins,  becaufe  in  them  the  blood 
always  moves  more  flowly  than  in  the  arteries.  Hence 
varices,  and  congeftions  of  blood,  efpecially  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  veins  are  deftitute  of 
valves,  and  of  eonfequcnce  where  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles  cannot  afiift  the  circulation.  Hence  alfo  arif© 
dropfies  from  an  impeded  or  languid  motion  of  the 
blood  ;  becaufe  the  refiftance  of  the  veins  being  increa- 
fed,  the  blood  is  received  into  them  with  the  greater 
difficulty,  and  more  of  the  thin  humour  is  driven  into 
the  exhaling  veflels,  and  by  them  depofited  in  fuch 
quantities  as  cannot  be  reabforbed  by  the  lymphatics.. 

Thefe  difeafes,  as  well  as  all  others  proceeding  from 
defedts  of  the  circulation,  are  alfo  more  difficult  of  cure 
than  others,  becaufe  all  the  vital  powers  are  weakened 
at  the  fame  time. 

Another  diforder  of  the  circulation  is  where  the 
blood  is  carried  to  one  part  of  the  body  in  too  great 
quantity,  by  which  means  the  other  parts  are  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  due  proportion.  This  irregular  diftribution 
of  the  vital  fluid  frequently  arifes.  from  a  ftimulus  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part  itfelf,.  or  to  the  brain,  or  at  length 
adding  on  the  mind,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
fympathy,  produces  a  certain  and  definite  diftribution 
of  the  blood.  It  arifes  alfo  not  unfrequently  from  a 
fpafm  taking  place  in  fome  other  parts,  which  drives 
the  blood,  out  of  its  ordinary  eourfe. 

In  proportion  to  this  irregularity  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  are  the  eonfequences  ;  heat,  fwelling,  rednefs,  in¬ 
flammation,  rupture  of  veflels,  haemorrhages,  effuiions, 
deftrudlion,  corruption,  and  fuppuration  of  the  cellular 
texture  and  adjoining  parts,  &c.  Even  this  evil, 
however,  .nature  often  converts  into  an  excellent  reme¬ 
dy  and  phylicians,.  following  her  fteps,  frequently" 
attempt  to  diredt  the  diftribution  of  the  blood  in  par¬ 
ticular  difeafes,  well  knowing  that  a  change  in  the  dif¬ 
tribution  of  the  blood  is  frequently  efficacious  either 
for  radically  curing  fome-  difeafes  or  relieving  their 
moft  urgent  fymptoms 

Laftly,  fome  diforders  in  the  motion  of  the  heart  it- p  Jphationi 
felf,  and  thofe  of  no  fmall  confequence,  remain  yet  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  namely,  palpitation  and  fyncope. 

A  palpitation  is  a  violent  and  irregular  adtion  of  the 
heart,  fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  is  perceived  by  the  pa¬ 
tient  himfelf,  and  that  not  without  ajEjreat  deal  of  un¬ 
eafinefs  and  oppreflion  at  his  breaft  ;  and  is  alfo  ma- 
nifeit  to  the  by-ilanders  if  they  apply  their  hands,  or 

look: 
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Difjiders  Took  at  Tils  naked  'bread  }  the  pulfe  of  the  arteries  in 
°  the  mean  time  being  weak,  unequal,  and  intermit- 

■  -  ^  ting.  This  is  a  fpafmodic  diford er  ;  and  is  induced  by 

various  caufes  affedting  either  the  nervous  fyftem  in 
general,  or  the  heart  in  particular.  Every  difeafe  of  the 
organ  itftlf,  fuch  as  a  conftriclion  of  its  valves  and 
blood-veffels,  an  oflification,  enlargement,  or  polypus, 
liindering  the  free  adtiqn  of  the  heart,  and  evacuation 
of  blood  from  it,  are  capable  of  exciting  it  to  violent 
and  unufual  contrafUons.  The  fame  effedl  will  alfo 
follow  plethora,  or  too  violent  an  impulfe  of  the  blood, 
& c.  The  heart  will  likewife  frequently  palpitate  from 
a  violent  excitement  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  efpecially 
where  the  conftitution  is  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of 
mobility..  Hence  palpitations  from  any  affedtion  of 
the  mind,  and  in  hyfteric  women.  Palpitation  may 
likewife  arife  from  an  affedlion  of  the  ftomach,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  worms,  a  furfeit,  flatus,  or  {Emulation  by 
various  acrid  fubftance3.  It  frequently  alfo  accompa¬ 
nies  the  gout  when  driven  back,  or  even  when  a  fit  is 
coining  on.  Sometimes  it  arifes  from  debility,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  caufe  ;  frequently  from  any  difficulty 
in  breathing  j  and  many  of  thefe  caufes  may  be  joined 
at  the  fame  time,  or  fome  of  them  produce  others. 

Hence  we  may  fee  why  the  evil  is  fometimes  flight 
and  of  fliort  continuance ;  at  other  times  altogether 
incurable,  and  certainly  mortal  in  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time  ;  why  it  fometimes  returns  at  intervals,  often 
coming  on  and  being  increafed  by  every  kind  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  exercife,  and  fometimes  relieved  or  totally 
removed  by  ftimulants  or  exercife. 

^8  A  fyncope  is  when  the  a&ion  of  the  heart,  and, 
•Syncope,  along  with  it  that  of  the  arteries,  is  fuddenly  and 
.  very  much  leflened;  whence  the  animal-powers,  the 

fenfes,  and  voluntary  motions,  immediately  ceafe.  This 
may  be  produced  by  almoft  all  the  caufes  of  palpita¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  whatever  can  difturb  and  diforder  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  may  alfo  weaken  or  fufpend  it. 
The  vitiated  ftruftnre  of  the  heart  itfelf  therefore,  vio¬ 
lent  paflions  of  the  mind,  whether  of  the  deprefling 
kind,  or  thofe  which  fuddenly  and  vehemently  excite, 
various  kinds  of  nervous  difeafes,  thofe  of  the  ftomach, 
every  kind  of  debility  and  evacuation,  efpecially  a 
great  lofs  of  blood,  exceflive  and  unremitting  labour, 
long  watching,  heat,  pain,  many  kinds  of  poifons,  &c. 
produce  fainting. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  whatever  weakens  the  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  brain  tends  to  produce  faint¬ 
ing  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  ,tends  to  aug¬ 
ment  that  motion,  alfo  tends  to  refrelh,  and  prevent 
the  perfon  from  fainting.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  how  the 
mere  pofture  of  the  body  may  either  bring  on  or  keep 
off  fainting,  or  remove  it  after  it  has  already  come  on. 
We  likewife  fee  how  this  diforder  may  fometimes  be 
of  little  confequence  and  eafily  removed  ;  at  others 
very  dangerous,  not  only  as  a  fymptom,  but  in  even  it¬ 
felf,  as  fometimes  terminating  in  death  ;  and  laftly, 
how  it  may  be  ufed  as  a  remedy  by  a  fkilful  phyfician, 
and  artificially  induced,  either  to  free  the  patient  from 
violent  pain,  or  to  ftop  an  immoderate  effufion  of  blood 
fcarce  to  be  reftrained  by  any  other  method. 

99  With  regard  to  the  diforders  of  the  blood  itfelf,  Dr 

louredcruft  Gregory  obferves,  that  the  glutinous  part  of  it  produces 
on  the  that  buff-coloured  appearance  often  feen  upon  blood 
bleed: 
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drawn  from  people  afflidted  with  inflammatory  dif-  Diforders  I 
orders,  and  even  fometimes  when  no  fuch  difeafes  are 
prefent.  This  cruft  indeed  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  o 

pure  gluten  of  the  blood  taking  longer  time  than  ufu-  " 

al  to  coagulate,  by  which  means  the  red  particles  have 
an  opportunity  of  falling  to  the  bottom.  This  indi¬ 
cates  no  lentor,  denfity,  thicknefs,  or  tenacity  of  the 
blood,  as  was  formerly  thought  ;  but  rather  its  thin- 
nefs,  or  at  leaft  a  lefs  tendency  in  it  to  coagulate.  It 
arifes  for  the  moll  part  from  a  violent  agitation  and 
conquaffation  of  the  blood  within  the  body  ;  and  hence 
it  accompanies  many  fevers,  all  inflammations,  fome¬ 
times  haemorrhages,  exanthemata,  plethora,  pain,  and 
many  irritations.  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that 
in  feveral  of  thefe  difeafes  it  is  rendered  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  at  leaft  from  experiments  apparently  accurate, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  gluten  of  the  blood  is  really 
encreafed  in  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  other 
parts.  This  cruft,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  morbid,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  moft  heal¬ 
thy  ;  and  may  even  be  produced  or  deftroyed  by  the 
flighted  caufes  while  the  blood  is  running  from  the 
vein,  fo  that  frequently  we  {hall  fee  a  very  thick  and 
tenacious  cruft  on  the  blood  flowing  into  one  cup, 
while  that  which  runs  into  another  has  little  or  none 
at  all.  In  general,  however,  the  appearance  of  this 
cruft  {hows,  that  the  patient  will  bear  bloodletting  well, 
though  thofe  have  been  in  a  great  miftake  who  direc¬ 
ted  this  operation  to  be  repeated  till  no  more  cruft  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  blood. 

The  glutinous  part  of  the  blood  alfo  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  thofe  maffes  called  polypi ,  which  fometimes  take 
place  during  life,  but  more  frequently  after  death,  in 
the  large  veffels  near  the  heart,  or  even  in  the  cavities 
of  that  organ.  Similar  maffes  alfo  are  frequently 
formed  in  the  uterus,  and  are  called  moles. 

The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  a  healrhy  body  100 
is  very  various,  and  difficult  to  be  afeertained.  Many  etlora* 
difeafes,  however,  may  arife  from  its  being  either  too 
fcanty  or  too  abundant.  Too  great  a  quantity  of 
blood  is  produced  by  the  ufe  of  rich,  nouriftiing  diet, 
ftrong  drink,  accompanied  with  a  good  digeftion ; 
from  a  lazy,  fedentary  life,  or  much  fleep,  efpecially 
in  thofe  who  have  been  formerly  accuftomed  to  much 
exercife  ;  with  many  other  caufes  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  renders  the  perfon  dull,  weak,  and  languid,  and 
fometimes  almoft  totally  oppreffes  him  ;  nor  are  thofe 
organs  deftined  for  moving  the  blood  fufficient  for 
driving  forward  fuch  a  load.  The  pulfe  finks ;  and 
fometimes  a  fyncope,  vertigo,  or  palpitation  takes 
place.  More  frequently,  however,  the  veffels  are  too 
much  diftended,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  into  violent 
and  irregular  motions.  Hence  a  difpofition  to  fevers, 
inflammations,  an  unequal  diftribution  of  the  blood, 
unufual  congeftions,  rupture  of  the  veffels,  and  hae¬ 
morrhages.  Moreover,  by  reafon  of  the  clofe  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  fanguiferous  and  the  nervous  fyftem, 
a  fulnefs  of  blood  produces  a  difpofition  to  fpafm  and 
other  difeafes  of  that  kind. 

Hence  we  may  underftand  why  a  plethora  is  fome¬ 
times  accompanied  with  a  weak  and  fometimes  with  a 
ftrong  and  hard  pulfe,  why  it  is  the  caufe  as  well  as 
a  part  of  fo  many  diftempers,  why  it  is  the  effedt  of 
a  high  ftate  of  health,  &c. 
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The  want  of  a  due  quantity  cf  blood  is  no  Iefs  per¬ 
nicious  than  too  great  an  abundance  of  it.  It  debili¬ 
tates  the  perfon,  and  renders  him  unable  to  perforin  the 
proper  offices  of  life  ;  produces  a  languid  circulation, 
fyncope,  fpafms,  and  at  laft  death  itfelf.  In  a  flighter 
degree  of  the  difeafe  the  body  is  emaciated  through 
want  of  nouriffiment,  and  its  fun&ions  are  vitiated  in 
various  ways.  It  may  arife  from  want,  bad  food,  or 
fuch  as  affords  little  nouriffiment :  from  bad  digeltion, 
or  the  chyle  being  hindered  from  paffing  into  the 
blood  :  from  fevers,  or  other  difeafes  which  exhaull 
the  body  and  hinder  nutrition  :  or  laftly,  from  various 
evacuations,  particularly  of  blood  ;  and  that  the  more 
efpeckdly  if  they  are  fudden,  for  in  flow  evacuations 
the  velfels  accommodate  themfelves  furprifingly  to  the 
quantity  left  in  them.  Befides,  if  the  body  be  llowly 
exhaufted,  the  excretions  are  leffened  by  reafon  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  vital  power  ;  fo  that  the  unufual  ex¬ 
pence  is  eafily  compenfated  by  the  unufual  retention. 
But  if  the  evacuation  happens  to  be  very  fudden  and 
great,  it  may  either  prove  mortal  in  a  ffiort  time,  or 
break  the  conftitution  to  a  degree  beyond  recovery. 

By  a  great  and  long-continued  deficiency  of  blood 
the  quality  of  it  alfo  is  impaired  ;  becaufe  the  thin  part 
of  it  is  eafily  and  foon  made  up  ;  but  the  glutinous, 
thick,  and  red  part,  not  fo  eafily.  Hence  the  blood 
becomes  thin,  pale,  fcarcely  capable  of  coagulation,  or 
of  affording  a  proper  fupport  to  the  body.  Too  great 
thinnefs  of  the  blood  alfo  proceeds  from  ufing  much 
drink,  efpecially  of  the  aqueous  kind,  /lender  and 
little  nouriffiing  diet,  a  bad  digeftion  in  the  ftomach  ; 
from  difeafes  of  the  lungs  and  thofe  organs  which  ela¬ 
borate  the  red  part ;  or  from  fuppreffions  of  the  ufual 
evacuations  of  thin  humours,  as  fweat  or  urine,  indu¬ 
ced  by  cold,  a  fault  of  the  fecreting  organs,  or  by 
putrefcency.  But  along  with  this  other  diforders  of 
the  blood  concur. 

A  too  thin  and  watery  blood  makes  the  face  pale, 
the  body  weak,  languid,  and  torpid  j  the  folid  parts  be¬ 
come  flaccid  from  want  of  nouriffiment,  and  having  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  in  their  compofition.  It 
brings  on  hydropic  effufions  of  water  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  by  reafon  of  the  increafed  exhalation  of 
that  thin  fluid  which  moiftens  all  the  inward  parts  ; 
partly  by  reafon  of  the  blood  itfelf  being  in  fome  mea- 
fure  diffolved,  fo  that  it  paffes  out  of  the  veffels  more 
eafily  and  plentifully  than  it  ought  to  do  5  and  partly 
by  reafon  of  the  veffels  being  relaxed  beyond  their 
ufual  pitch,  and  not  making  a  proper  refiftance.  Be¬ 
fides,  in  this  cafe,  the  lymphatics  are  fo  far  from  ab¬ 
sorbing  more  than  ufual,  that,  partaking  likewife  of  the 
general  debility,  they  are  Scarce  Sufficient  for  perform¬ 
ing  their  proper  offices. 

Nature,  however,  has  taken  care,  by  the  rooft  Simple 
means,  to  provide  againft  fo  many  and  fo  great  evils ; 
for  neither  does  the  blood  fo  eafily  become  thin  as  Some 
have  imagined,  nor  when  this  quality  takes  place  does 
it  want  a  proper  remedy.  For  almoft  inftantly,  if  the 
perfon  be  otherwife  in  health,  the  excretions  of  the 
thinner  matters  are  greatly  augmented,  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  in  a  ffiort  time  becomes  as  thick  as  for¬ 
merly. 

The  oppofite  to  this,  namely,  too  great  a  thicknefs 
fof  the  blood,  though  often  fpoken  of  by  phyficians,  is 
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very  rarely  if  ever  obferved  ;  and  thofe  fevers  and  In-  Diforders 
flaminations  which  have  been  thought  to  arife  from 
thence,  are  now  found  to  originate  from  other  caufe  .  ■ 

The  following  would  feem  to  be  the  law  of  the  human 
conflitution.  As  foon  as  the  blood  has  attained  the 
due  degree  of  thicknefs,  or  gone  in  the  lead  beyond  it, 
the  excretions  are  either  fuppreffed  or  diminiflied,  the 
body  attracts  more  moifture  fjpm  the  air,  the  perfon 
is  thirfty,  and  drinks  as  much  as  is  neceifary  for  dilu¬ 
ting  the  blood.  But  if  water  be  wanting,  and  the  per¬ 
fon  cannot  fatisfy  his  thirft,  then  the  blood  is  fo  far 
from  being  thickened,  that  by  reafon  of  a  putrefcency 
begun  or  augmented,  it  is  much  diffolved,  becomes 
acrid,  and  is  with  difficulty  contained  in  the  veffels. 

The  acrimony  of  the  fluids  has  afforded  a  large  a  rimoiry 
field  for  declamation  to  the  fpeculative  phyficians,  and  of  the 
upon  this  /lender  foundation  many  perplexed  and  m.bl°°‘1*' 
tricate  theories  have  been  built.  It  is  certain  indeed, 
that  the  blood  in  a  /late  of  health  has  fome  fmall  /hare 
of  acrimony  ;  and  this  acrimony,  from  certain  caufes, 
may  be  a  little  increafed  fo  as  to  produce  various  dif¬ 
eafes  of  a  dangereus  nature.  This  we  are  affured  of 
from  the  increafe  of  motion  in  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  the  fimilar  augmentation  of  the  a&ion  of  the  fe- 
cretory  organs,  from  acrid  fubftances  taken  inwardly. 

The  fame  thing  alfo  appears  from  the  unufual  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  fecreted  fluids  in  fuch  cafes,  by  which  the 
veffels  are  fometunes  greatly  ftimulated,  and  fometimes 
even  quite  eroded.  Very  many  acrid  fubftances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  daily  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  fo  that  thefe 
muft  either  be  corredled  in  the  prima  via,  or  changed 
by  digeftion  before  they  pafs  into  the  blood  ;  or  at 
leaft  by  dilution  with  much  water,  or  being  blunted  by 
an  admixture  with  gluten,  oil,  or  inflammable  air,  they 
maft  depofit  much  of  their  acrimony,  and  at  laft  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body  as  noxious  fubftances.  Thus- 
avaft  quantity  of  falts,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral,  may 
pafs  through  the  body,  without  in  the  leaft  affecting, 
the  health ;  though  thefe  falts,  if  taken  in  very  large 
quantity,  undiluted,  or  not  thrown  out  of  the  body,, 
will  do  much  hurt. 

Moreover,  even  while  life  continues,  putrefaction  is. 
going  on,  and  produces  much  of  that  fubftance  called 
animal  fait ;  for  into  this  a  great  part  of  our  food  is 
converted,  and  paffes  off  by  the  urine.  But  if  this  pu- 
trefeent  difpofition  be  too  great,  it  will  produce  too 
large  a  quantity  of  animal  fait ;  efpecially  if  much  of 
any  faline  fubftance  is  otherwife  thrown  into  the  body" 
without  proper  dilution :  and  this  kind  of  difeafe  is- 
well  known  to  failors  who  have  been  long  at  fea  with¬ 
out  having  an  opportunity  of  getting  freffi  provifions. 

For  this  fpontaneous  putrefcency,  nature  has  fug- 
gefted  a  proper  remedy,  namely,  freffi  meat,,  efpecially 
of  the  vegetable  and  accident  kind,  and  fuch  as  is  well 
impregnated  with  aerial  acid,  which  it  may  impart  to 
the  body-  But  where  this  kind  of  food  is  wanting, 
the  putrefaction  goes  on  apace,  and  a  very  great  thin¬ 
nefs  and  acrimony  of  the  juices  take  place  ;  efpecially 
if  there  be  alfo  a  fcarcity  of  water,  or  the  excretions 
which  ought  to  carry  the  putrid  matters  out  of  the 
body  languifli,  either  from  cold,  /loth,  torpor,  depref- 
fing  paffions  of  the  mind,  or  from  the  qonftitution  be¬ 
ing  broken  by  difeafes  ;  or  laftly,  from  too  great  heata, 
which  always  favours,  putrefaction- 

Be- 
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fforrlers  Befides,  it  would  feem,  that  fometimes  a  difpofi- 
Blno'd  tlon  to  Putre^a<^'on  is  much  increafed  by  the  reception 
,  of  a  putrid  ferment  into  the  body  ;  of  which  we  have 
examples  in  fome  infe&ious  fevers,  where  the  conta¬ 
gion  is  very  much  a  (lifted  by  heat,  animal-diet,  certain 
kinds  of  falts,  dibility  and  natlinefs. 

Laftly,  any  Angle  part  of  the  body  may  putrefy 
from  various  caufes,  as  from  inflammation,  gangrene, 
cold,  See.  and  thus  may  the  whole  body  be  infected:; 
although  for  the  mod;  part  the  difeafe  proves  fatal  be¬ 
fore  the  corruption  has  fpread  over  the  whole  body. 

But  when  the  mafs  of  blood  begins  to  putrefy  great¬ 
ly,  it  not  only  becomes'very  acrid,  but  thin  alfo,  fo 
that  it  either  will  not  coagulate  at  all,  or  (hows  ©nly 
a  (light  and  very  loofe  craffamentum.  Nay,  even  the 
red  globules  are  broke  down  and  deftroyed  ;  in  which 
cafe  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  blood  muft  be¬ 
come  very  acrid,  as  well  on  account  of  the  evolution 
©f  the  fait,  as  by  reafon  of  the  rancid  and  putrid  glu¬ 
ten,  which  (Emulates,  and  frequently  even  erodes,  the 
vefiels  ;  producing  fpots,  firft  red,  then  livid  and 
black,  tumors,  and  ulcers  fcarce  pofiible  to  be  cured, 
without  firft  removing  the  putrefeent  difpofition  of 
the  humours.  From  the  fame  caufes  proceed  haemor¬ 
rhages  from  every  part  of  the  body,  hardly  to  be  re- 
ftrained  ;  a  moft  intolerable  fetor  of  the  breath  and 
all  the  excrements ;  the  higheft  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  folids  5  the  putrefaction  aCting  as  a  poifon  to  the 
•nervous  fyftem,  and  at  length  bringing  on  death. 

An  acrimony  of  the  acid  kind  never  takes  place  in 
the  human  Blood,  nor  in  any  of  the  humours  fecrcted 
from  it ;  though  one  of  them,  namely  the  trtilk,  turns 
acid  fpontaneoufly  in  a  very  (hort  time  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  bread.  Neither,  indeed,  does  an  alkaline 
acrimony  feem  ever  to  take  place  in  the  blood.  Pu- 
trefcency  indeed  tends  this  way,  and  at  laft  terminates 
in  it  5  but  fcarcely  while  the  perfon  lives,  though  the 
nature  of  the  urine,  even  while  recent,  feems  to  be  but 
little  diftant  from  that  of  an  alkali. 

Many  kinds  of  acrimony  indeed  may  exift  in  the 
blood  from  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  fpices,  wine,  &c.  but 
of  tliefe  we  know  nothing  certain.  We  well  know, 
however,  that  the  body  is  often  infe&ed  with  various 
kinds  of  morbid  acrimony,  which  bring  on  many  and 
dangerous  difeafes,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  cancers, 
lues  venerea,  &c.  of  which  the  origin  and  manner  of 
acting  are  very  little  underftood,  though  the  effects  are 
abundantly  evident.  In  moft  cafes,  nature  has  taken 
no  lefs  care  to  provide  againft  the  acrimony  than  againll 
the  too  great  th  chiefs  of  the  blood.  Sometimes  an 
antidote  is  afforded,  either  by  the  excitement  of  third, 
that  the  acrid  fubftance  may  be  diluted  with  plenty  of 
drink  ;  or  by  increafing  the  evacuations,  that  it  may 
be  thrown  out  of  the  body  ;  or  laftly,  by  exciting  va¬ 
rious  motions  and  a&ions  of  the  vital  powers,  by 
which  it  may  be  either  fubdued,  changed,  rendered  in¬ 
nocent,  or  expelled  from  the  body  by  new  and  un¬ 
wonted  paffages. 

)4  With  regard  to  refpiration.  Dr  Gregory  obferves, 

ira-  that  it  may  be  obftruCled  from  various  caufes  feated 
either  in  the  lungs  tliemfelves  or  the  furrounding  parts. 
But  from  whatever  caufe  this  obftru&ion  may  arife,  it 
undoubtedly  produces  all  thofe  difeafes  which  proceed 
from  an  interrupted  circulation.  The  lungs  them- 
203. 
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f elves  alfo  being  at  length  comprefled,  and  not  fuffer-  Dif.-rdcr* 
ed  to  dilate  fufficiently,  cannot  throw  off  the  vapour  of  R  P‘r:  j 
which  arifes  from  them ;  and  hence  they  are  frequent- ,  uatu  i 
ly  oppreffed  with  moifture.  At  the  fame  time  they  are 
irritated,  fo  that  a  greater  quantity  of  mucus,  and  that 
of  a  thicker  kind  than  ufual,  is  fecrcted ;  by  which 
means  the  paffages  through  which  the  air  enters  them 
are  (topped  up,  and  a  violent  cough  at  length  throws  i 

off  the  load. 

The  refpiration  is  alfo  fubjeft  to  fome  other  d bor¬ 
ders,  as  a  cough  and  fneezing  ;  which,  though  at  firft 
fight  they  may  feem  very  dangerous,  are  not  deftitute 
of  ufe,  and  may  even  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  fa- 
lutary  attempts  of  nature  to  relieve  the  patient.  Of¬ 
ten,  however,  they  are  attended  with  danger,  or 
very  great  uneafinefs;  namely,  when  they  are  either 
too  violent  or  exerted  in  vain.  At  any  rate,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  phyfician  to  know  the  nature,  caufes,  and 
effe&s,  of  thefe,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  promote 
them  when  neceffary,  to  moderate  them  when  too 
violent,  and  to  (lop  them  when  noxious  or  to  no 
purpofe. 

A  cough  is  a  violent,  frequently  involuntary,  andc  I0£ 
fonorous  exfpiration,  fuddenly  expelling  the  air  with  & 
great  force  through  the  glottis  fomewhat  contrafted. 

The  eonvulfion  of  the  mufcles  ferving  for  exfpiration, 
gives  a  great  force  to  the  air,  while  the  contraftion  of 
the  glottis  produces  the  found.  It  is  often  long-conti¬ 
nued,  being  repeated  at  certain  intervals,  during  each 
of  which  the  infpiration  is  imperfect  and  obftrudted 
by  reafon  of  the  contra&ion  of  the  glottis.  It  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  any  kind  of  acrid  fubftance,  either  chemically 
or  mechanically  applied  to  thofe  paffages  through 
which  the  air  enters.  Tliefe  are  lined  with  a  mem¬ 
brane  fo  exceedingly  delicate  and  impatient  ®f  ftimu- 
lus,  that  it  cannot  even  bear  the  touch  of  the  mildeft 
fubftance,  fuch  as  a  fmall  drop  of  water,  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  mufcles  ferving  for  exfpiration  into  a  violent 
eonvulfion  ;  the  glottis  at  the  fame  time  contracting 
by  means  of  tlie  fympathy  between  it  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts.  Thus  the  air  is  thrown  out  with  fuch 
violence,  that  it  drives  the  irritating  fubftaace  along 
with  it ;  and  thus  a  cough  becomes  not  only  ufeful, 
but  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  as 
being  able  to  free  the  lungs  from  every  kind  of  irrita¬ 
ting  fubftance  or  foulnefi,  which  might  foon  bring  on 
a  fuffocation.  Hence  a  cough  is  almoft  an  infeparable 
companion  of  every  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  well 
as  every  difficulty  in  refpiration  ;  and  even  frequently 
accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  pureft  air  when  the 
trachea  and  bronchi®  ^re  excoriated,  or  become  too 
fenfible.  Examples  alfo  are  not  wanting,  where  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  troublefome  cough  has  arifen  from  an  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  even  of  fome  particular 
part,  of  the  ear,  for  inftance,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
by  worms,  the  liver  by  inflammation,  &c. 

Coughing  may  alfo  be  voluntarily  excited,  and  may 
then  be  managed  at  pleafure.  Even  when  involuntary, 
it  may  be  moderated,  or  fuppreffed,  by  a  contrary  ef¬ 
fort  :  though  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  cannot  by  any 
means  be  refilled.  When  it  is  once  excited,  the  cough 
goes  on  till  the  irritating  fubftance  be  expelled,  or  the 
fenfe  of  irritation  aboliftied,  or  perhaps  overcome  by  a 
more  uneafy  fenfation  than  even  the  cough  itfelf ;  af- 
5  ter, 
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Diforders  ter  which,  the  irritation  again  returning  at  a  certain 
Lof  Refpira-  interval,  the  cough  alfo  comes  on.  Hence  we  are 

^  tl"p‘  taught  a  method  of  allaying  and  quieting  this  molt 
troublefome  malady,  though  frequently  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  remove  the  caufe  of  it  altogether. 

A  very  violent  cough  is  often  dangerous.  For  by 
the  retention  of  the  breath,  and  the  ftrong  efforts  made 
in  coughing,  a  great  quantity  of  blood  is  colle&ed  in 
■the  lungs,  of  which  the  veffels  are  diftended,  and  fre¬ 
quently  broken;  and  hence  there  fometimes  happens  a 
violent  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  is  the  caufe  of  a  flower,  though  equally  fa¬ 
tal,  difeafe.  Nay,  a  frequent  and  troublefome  cough, 
without  any  great  hemorrhage,  or  even  without  any 
lemorrhage  at  all,  may  damage  the  lungs  to  fuch  a 
legree,  efpecially  if  they  be  of  a  more  tender  ftruc- 
ture  than  ufual,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  phthifls 
almoft  always  incurable. 

Again,  by  a  long-continued  and  violent  cough,  the 
paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  being  impeded, 
it  mull  neceflarily  flow  through  the  veins  towards  the 
head  :  hence  rednefs  and  lividnefs  in  the  countenance, 
hemorrhages,  palfies,  apoplexies,  and  fometimes  mor¬ 
tal  convullions.  Laftly,  by  a  violent  cough  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifcera  are  perpetually  comprefled  with  remark¬ 
able  violence  ;  and  if  any  part  happens  to  be  weaker 
than  ufual,  a.  hernia,  prolapfus  uteri,  abortion,  or  fi- 
milar  accidents,  may  happen. 

Even  when  the  cough  is  more  gentle,  if  it  happens 
to  be  importunate  and  frequent,  although  we  have  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  to  fear,  yet  the  patient  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger;  as  he  is  thereby  agitated,  fa¬ 
tigued,  has  his  conftitution  broken,  is  deprived  of  reft, 
has  a  fever  .brought  upon  him,  his  lungs  are  lhaken 
and  irritated,  digeftion  and  all  the  other  fun&ions  are 
impeded,  till  at  laft  he  finks  under  a  complication  of 
maladies. 

Sneezing.  Sneezing  is  fomewhat  akin  to  cough,  as  confifting 
of  a  very  full  infpiration,  to  which  fucceeds  a  molt 
violent  exfpiration,  by  which  the  air  is  driven  out 
through  the  noftrils  with  immenfe  violence,  and  fweeps 
the  paflage  through  them  as  it  goes  out.  It  is  a  con- 
vulfion  much  more  violent  than  a  cough,  and  is  befides 
very  difficult  to  be  flopped  when  once  a  propenfity  to 
it  has  taken  place.  As  a  cough  proceeds  from  an  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  glottis,  trachea,  bronchia,  and  lungs,  fo 
fneezing  arifes  from  an  irritation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  noftrils,  but  rarely  from  fympathy  with  any  diftant 
part.  It  is  fometimes  of  fervice,  as  well  as  a  cough  ; 
though  it  is  alfo  fometimes  prejudicial,  for  the  reafons 
which  have  been  already  affigned. 

Digeftion.  The  laft  part  of  Dr  Gregory’s  treat! fe  neceflary  to 
be  taken  notice  of  here,  is  that  which  confiders  dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  a  bad  digeftion,  difordered  motion 
of  the  inteftines,  and  fome  of  the  principal  fecretions. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  he  fays,  are  fometimes  very  trouble¬ 
fome,  though  feldom  dangerous.  The  principal  fymp- 
toms  are  oppreffion,  anxiety,  pain  at  the  ftomach  ; 
eruftations,  by  reafon  of  air  extricated  from  the  fer¬ 
menting  aliments,  and  irritating  the  ftomach ;  naufea 
and  vomiting,  from  the  irritation  and  diftenfion  of  the 
fame  organ ;  the  belly  fometimes  too  coftive,  and  fome¬ 
times  too  loofe  ;  a  defeft  of  nouriftiment ;  a  general 
debility;  relaxation  of  the  folid  parts;  too  great  thin- 
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nets  of  the  fluids  ;  all  the  fun&ions  impeded  ;  pain  of  Difwders 
the  head ;  vertigo,  fyncope,  afthma,  palpitation  ;-  great 
finking  of  the  fpirits,  efpecially  if  the  patient  has .  ‘  . 

been  of  a  peculiar  conftitution  ;  fometimes  the  gout, 
fometimes  a  dropfy,  or  a  flow  fever  which  may  prove 
mortal.  I0g 

The  motion  of  the  inteftines  may  be  either  to'o  great  Coftiveoeft, 
or  too  little;  and  hence  proceeds  either  coftivenefs  or 
loofenefs.  The  former  is  frequently  not  to  be  account¬ 
ed  morbid  ;  but,  when  it  is,  it  may  arife  from  the 
ftru&ureof  the  inteftines  being  injured,  or  from  their 
being  (hut  up  or  obftru&ed  by  fpafm  or  otherwife,  or 
from  a  deficiency  of  thofe  humours  which  moiften  the 
inteftines  ;  or  it  may  arife  from  mere  debility,  from  a 
palfy  of  the  fibres  perhaps,  or  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
ufual  ftimulus,  of  the  bile,  for  inftance,  or  from  too 
dry  or  (lender  a  diet. 

The  confequences  of  long-continued  coftivenefs,  are 
firft  an  affe&ion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  then  of 
the  whole  body.  The  ftomach  is-  difeafed,  and  doe* 
not  digeft  the  aliments  properly ;  the  whole  body  is 
left  deftitute  of  its  ufual  ftimulus ;  the  blood  is  cor¬ 
rupted,  perhaps  from  the  reforption  of  the  putrid  mat¬ 
ter  into  it.  The  circulation  through  the  abdominal 
vifcera  is  impeded;  hence  frequent  and  irregular  con- 
geftions,  varices  of  the  veins,  hemorrhoids,  & c.  Nay, 
the  inteftines  themfelves  being  overloaded,  diftended 
and  irritated  by  an  heavy,  acrid,  and  putrid  load  of 
aliment  or  other  matters,  are  excited  to  new  and  un- 
ufual  contractions,  which,  if  they  do  not  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  obftru&ion,  bring  on  tormina,  colic,  or  an 
iliac  paffion,  inflammation  and  gangrene,  fatal  in  a 
very  fliort  time.  109 

Loofenefs,  or  diarrhoea,  is  a  malady  extremely  com-  Loefenef*. 
mon ;  being  fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  and  fome¬ 
times  only  a  fymptom  or  an  effeift  of  others.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  falutary  effort  of  nature,  fuch  as  the 
phyfician  ought  to  imitate  and  bring  on  by  art.  It 
is  alfo  familiar  to  infants,  and  to  people  of  a  certain 
conftitution  ;  and  to  them  coftivenefs  is  very  prejudi¬ 
cial.  It  may  arife,  in  the  firft  place,  from  fomething 
taken  into  the  body,  or  generated  in  the  inteftines ; 
from  a  fermentation  and  corruption  of  the  mafs  of  ali¬ 
ments;  from  the  bile  being  too  abundant  and  acrid,  or 
from  blood  or  pus  poured  into  the  inteftines;  from  the 
inteftines  themfelves  being  eroded,  or  deprived  of  their 
natural  mucus ;  from  the  humours  being  driven  from 
the  furface  of  the  body  towards  the  inward  parts,  as 
by  cold,  efpecially  when  applied  to  the  feet ;  or  from 
a  general  corruption  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  the 
phthifls,  heftic,  or  putrid  fever,  efpecially  towards  the 
end  of  thefe  diforders.  In  fevers  it  is  fometimes  falu¬ 
tary,  or  even  puts  an  end  to  the  difeafe  altogether,  or 
at  lead  renders  it  milder:  more  frea^'^tly,  however, 
deriving  its  origin  from  putrefcency,  it  is  of  no  fer¬ 
vice,  but  rather  exhaufts  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

A  diarrhoea  likewife,  almoft  incurable,  and  often  mor¬ 
tal  in  a  ftiort  time,  frequently  arifes  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  fiftula  in  ano.  Some  have  their  inteftines 
fo  extremely  weak  and  moveable,  that  from  the  flighted 
caufe,  fuch  as  catching  cold,  any  violent  commotion 
of  the  mind,  &c.  they  are  fubjeft  to  a  violent  diarrhoea. 

Laftly,  whatever  be  its  origin,  if  it  hath  continued  for 
a  long  time,  the  vifcera  are  rendered  fo  weak  and  ir- . 

M  ritable. 
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Difordersof  stable,  that  the  difeafe,  though  often  removed,  Hill 
theAlimen-  t  from  the  flighted' caufes,  and  even  fuch  as  are 

tary  Canal.  ....  f 

.  not  ealily  diicovered. 

A  diarrhoea  proves  very  pernicious,  by  hindering 
digeftion  and  the  nouriihment  of  the  body  ;  for  the 
ftomach  is  commonly  affedted,  and  the  aliments  pafs 
through  the  inteftines  fo  quickly,  that  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  properly  digefted,  nor  are  the  ladteals  able  to 
abforb  the  chyle  from  them  as  they  go  along.  Such  a 
violent  evacuation  is  alfo  hurtful  by  exhaufting  the 
body,  and  carrying  off  a  great  quantity  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  matter  from  the  blood.  Neither,  indeed,  is  it 
only  the  alimentary  mafs  which  is  thrown  out  fooner 
than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  fluids  fecreted  in  the  inteftines,  fo  that 
the  whole  body  quickly  partakes  of  the  debility. 

Sometimes  a  violent  and  long-continued  diarrhoea 
riles  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  aliment  is  difeharged 
with  little  or  no  alteration.  Sometimes  alfo,  though 
rarely,  from  a  fimilar  caufe,  or  from  the  obftrudtion 
of  the  mefenteric  glands,  and  its  other  palfages  into  the 
blood,  the  chyle  itfelf  is  thrown  out  like  milk  along 
with  the  excrements ;  and  this  difeafe  is  called  the 
no  Jluxus  celiacus. 

D}  fernery.  A  dyfentery  is  attended  with  very  fevere  gripes  in 

the  belly,  a  frequent  delire  of  going  to  ftool,  and 
vain  efforts  which  excrete  nothing  befides  the  mucus 
of  the  inteftines  mixed  with  a  little  blood ;  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  exceffive  debility,  and  frequently 
with  putrefcency  and  fever.  It  is  thought  to  arife 
from  the  conftriftion  of  fome  part  of  the  inteftines, 
of  the  colon  cfpecially  :  by  which  means  the  bowels, 
though  ever  fo  much  irritated,  can  pafs  nothing ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  difeafe  be  removed  until  the  belly  has 
lfI  been  well  purged  by  proper  medicines. 

Tenefmus.  A  tenefmus  is  a  frequent  and  infatia’ole  propen- 
fity  to  ftool,  without  being  able  to  pafs  any  thing, 
notwithftanding  the  moll  violent  efforts.  It  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  any  kind  of  irritation,  either  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  itfelf  or  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  acrid 
fubftances  taken  into  the  body ;  by  Tome  of  the  ftrong- 
er  purges,  efpecially  aloes,  which  is  very  difficult  of 
Solution,  and  will  pafs  even  to  the  rc&unu  with  very 
little  alteration ;  by  a  violent  and  obftinate  diarrhoea, 
dyfentery,  haemorrhoids,  worms,  fiftula,  calculus,  ulcer 
in  the  bladder,  urethra,  &c.  It  is  often  very  perni¬ 
cious,  both  from  the  exceffive  uneafinef8  it  occafions  to 
the  patient,  and  from  its  exhaufting  his  ftrength,  by  the 
frequent  and  vain  efforts  bringing  on  a  prolapfus  ani, 
and  communicating  the  violent  irritation  to  the  neigh- 
ita  bouring  parts,  as  the  bladder,  &c. 

Naujea  and  A  naufea  and  vomiting  are  diforders  very  common, 
vomiting.  ancj  owing  to  almoft  innumerable  caufes  ;  not  only  to 
affections  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  but  alfo  to'affeftions  and 
irritations  of  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  body  which 
may  a<ft  upon  the'ftomach  by  fympathy.  Every  irri¬ 
tation.  and  diftention  of  that  vifeus  therefore,  a  load 
of  crude  aliment,  an  obftrwftion  about  the  pylorus, 
all  acrid  fubftances  taken  into  it,  difeafes  of  the  liver, 
iiWreftines,  kidneys,  uterus,  the  head,  the  feet,  the  Ikin, 
or  indeed  the  whole  body,  inflammation,  the  ftone, 
icing’s  evil,  feirrhus,  apoplexy,  compreflion  of  the 
brain,  fracture  of  the  fkull,  vertigo,  fyncope,  violent 
«aia,  tire  gout,  efpecially  when  repelled,  fevers,  paf- 
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fions  of  the  mind,  difagreeable  imaginations  or  dif-  Diforders  J 
courfes,  frequently  induce  naufea  and  vomiting.  l-h,e  Alimefi 

Thefe  affettions  are  often  ferviceable  by  freeing  the  rai7  Cana  | 
ftomach  from  fortiething  with  which  it  was  overloaded ;  | 

promoting  fpitting  in  lome  cafes  where  the  lungs  are 
Overcharged  with  mucus,  blood,  pus,  or  water  ;  pro¬ 
ducing  fweat,  and  a  Free  and  proper  diftribution  of 
blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  partly,  perhaps,  by 
the  great  {training  which  accompanies  vomiting,  but 
rather  by  that  wonderful  fympathy  which  takes  place 
between  the  ftomach  and  Ikin  :  and  hence,  in  many 
difeafes,  vomiting  is  a  moft  excellent  .remedy.  It  is 
however  in  fome  cafes  hurtful,  if  too  violent  or  too  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  partly  by  debilitating  and  making 
the  ftomach  more  eafily  moved  ;  and  partly  by  fati¬ 
guing  the  patient  with  violent  {trainings,  which  occa- 
fion  hernias,  abortions,  &c.  113  i 

Sometimes  we  find  the  motion  of  the  inteftines  ff*ac  P^f*  { 
totally  inverted,  from  the  anns  to  the  mouth  5  afton>  , 
moft  dangerous  diftemper,  which  hath  obtained  the 
name  of  the  iliac  paffion.  It  moft  frequently  arifes 
from  fome  obftrutlion  in  the  alimentary  canal  hinder¬ 
ing  the  defeent  of  the  excrements,  as  feirrhus,  fpafmi 
inflammation,  &c. :  though  the  moft  perfect  iliac  paf¬ 
fion  takes  place  without  any  obftrutlion,  fo  that  cly- 
fters  will  be  vomited  ;  and  even  after  this  has  conti* 
nued  for  feveral  days,  the  patients  have  at  length  re-  1 

covered. 

A  (lighter  degree  of  the  iliac  paffion,  namely  the 
inverfion  of  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  duodenum, 
always  takes  place  in  long  continued  and  violent  vo¬ 
miting,  as  in  fea-ficknefs,  or  when  a  perfon  has  taken 
too  large  a  dofe  of  an  e^metic;  by  which  means  a  vaft 
quantity  of  bile  frequently  afeeuds  into  the  ftomach, 
and  is  difeharged  by  vomiting.  „4 

An  exceffive  vomiting  with  loofenefs  is  called  a  cho-  Cholera. 
lera ,  when  the  matter  difeharged  has  a  bilious  appear¬ 
ance.  It  arifes  from  a  very  great  irritation  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  without  any  obftruftion ;  and  is  for  the 
moft  part  occafioned  by  too  great  a  quantity,  or 
from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile,  from  whence  it  takes 
its- name.  It  may  originate  from  feveral  caufes,  as 
too  ftrong  a  dofe  of  an  emetic  and  cathartic  medicine, 
eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  fummer-fruits,  &c. 
and  is  a  very  violent  malady,  often  killing  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  a  few  hours,  unlefs  proper  remedies  be  applied 
in  time.  tij 

From  a  fuppreflion  of  any  of  the  fecretions,  or  a  Obftruded 
diforder  of  any  of  the  fecretory  organs,  many  mif- P,crfP‘ra- 
chiefs  may  arife.  A  diminution  of  perfpiration  pro- 
duces  plethora,  laffitude,  languor,  depreffion  of  mind, 
bad  digeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  even  a  general  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  humours  from  the  retention  of  fuch  a 
quantity  of  putrefeent  matter. — The  more  fuddenly  the 
diminution  or  fuppreflion  of  the  perfpiration  takes 
place,  the  fooner  the  mifehief  iB  produced,  and  the 
greater  it  is  ;  not  only  by  retaining  the  matter  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  out,  but  by  repelling  the  humours 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  directing  them  to 
other  parts;  whence  fevers,  inflammations,  congeiliona 
of  the  blood,  &c.  frequently  take  place. 

Thusfuppreffion  of  perfpiration  may  arife  from  many 
different  caufes ;  as  from  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the 
body  when  very  hot;  fometimes  fiom  very  violent 
2  paffion  3 
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Difo'dersofpaffions  of  the  mind;  or  from  fpafinodic  difeafe3,  as  the 
^Secretion.  hyfter;cg>  &c.  It  may  be  fiippreffed  alfo  by  that 
kind  of  conftriftion  of  the  veffels  of  the  flcin  which  is 
produced  by  various  kinds  of  fevers,  the  nature  of 
IK?  which  has  hitherto  been  but  little  known, 
pceiiive  Exceffive  perfpiratiou  or  fweating  is  injurious  by  de- 
perfpira  bilitating  tlie  body,. relaxing  the  ikin,  and  expofing  the 
patient  to  all  the  evils  which  arife  from  catching  cold. 

'  It  may  even  be  carried  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  produce 
fainting  and  death  ;  though  it  muft  be  owned  that  we 
cannot  cafily  bring  examples  of  people  having  from 
this  caufe  their  blood  infpiffaied,  corrupted,  or  being 
«7  thence  made  liable  to  inflammations  and  fevers. 

Supj  reflion  A  fupprefiion  of  urine  is  ftill  more  dangerous  than 
of  urine,  that  of  perfpiration,  and  unlefs  relieved  in  a  fhort 
time  will  certainly  prove  fatal.  This  diforder,  which 
is  called  ifchuria ,  may  arife  from  various  difeafes  of  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  urethra,  &c.  Thus  any 
obftruftion  or  irritation  of  one  or  other  of  the  kidneys 
or  ureters,  by  a  ftone,  gravel,  mucus,  blood,  inflam¬ 
mations,  fpafm,  fuppuration,  fcirrhu0,  fwellings  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  &c.  may  either  prevent  the  urine 
from  being  fecreted,  or  may  give  rife  to  a  fcanty  or  de¬ 
praved  fecretion,  or  finally  may  obftruft  its  paffage 
into  the  bladder  after  it  is  fecreted. 

The  urine  alfo,  after  it  has  entered  the  bladder, 
is  there  frequently  fuppreffed,  by  reafon  of  various 
diforders  to  which  that  organ  is  liable,  as  an  irritation 
or  inflammation,  fpafm,  acrid  fubftances  injefted,  or 
fympathy  with  the  neighbouring  parts;  or  by  reafon 
of  the  texture  of  the  bladder  itfelf  being  deftroyed,  or 
from  a  palfy,  fcirrhus,  ulcer,  &c.  in  the  bladder. 
Or,  laftly,  the  urine  may  be  retained  in  the  blad¬ 
der  from  a  general  ftupor,  as  from  a  difeafe  of  the 
brain,  which  happens  in  fome  fevers,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  neither  fenfible  of  the  ufual  ftimulus,  nor 
even  of  one  much  greater,  fo  that  the  fibres  can 
fcarcely  be  excited  to  contraction  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever.  This,  in  fevers,  is  always  a  bad  fign,  and  fome- 
time6  even  proves  fatal. 

A  fupp reflion  of  urine  for  any  length  of  time 
produces  an  immenfe  diftenfion  of  the  bladder,  op- 
prefiion,  uneafinefs,  and  pain,  not  only  of  the  part 
itfelf,  but  of  the  furrounding  ones,  and  even  of  the 
whole  body ;  a  fpafm,  or  infuperable  conftriftion  of 
the  fphindter ;  an  inflammation,  gangrene,  or  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder  itfelf ;  a  violent  irritation  of  the 
whole  habit ;  then  a  naufea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  ge¬ 
neral  ftupor,  and  an  impregnation  of  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  with  a  humour  of  an  urinous  nature,  which  at 
laft  being  poured  out  into  various  cavities  of  the  body, 
efpecially  of  the  head,  foon  brings  on  a  deep  fleep, 
nS  coiivulfions,  and  death. 

Dyfuria.  From  the  fame  caufes,  but  a  Cling  with  lefs  force, 
proceeds  that  difeafe  called  a  dyfuria ,  when  the  urine 
paffes  with  difficulty  and  pain,  and  is  frequently 
red,  black,  bloody,  purulent,  mucous  and  fandy ; 
the  reafon  of  all  which  appearances  is  very  much  un¬ 
known.- — The  moll  frequent  complaint,  however,  in 
119  making  water,  is  where  the  patient  has  a  continual  and 
Strangury,  violent  defire  of  palling  his  urine,  while  at  the  fame 
time  only  two  or  three  drops  can  be  paffed  at  once, 
and  that  not  without  feme  pain.  This  is  occafioned, 
even  in  healthy  people,  by  fome  acrid  fubftance  taken 
into  the  ftomach  ;  and  is  very  common  to  old  people, 
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who  are  generally  fubjeCl  to  diforders  of  the  kidneys  Diforders  of 
and  bladder.  It  arifes  alfo  frequently  from  a  ftone  Sccwions. 
irritating  the  bladder,  or  from  an  inflammation  of  it,  ' 
or  its  being  deprived  of  its  mucus,  or  this  laft  being 
fomehow  or  other  corrupted  ;  or  laftly,  from  certain 
difeafes  or  fome  particular  ftate  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  as  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  urethra,  proftrate 
gland,  &c.  ...  no 

Akin  to  the  ftrangury  is  an  incontinence  of  urine,  Inconti- 
when  the  patient’s  water  either  comes  away  again!! nence  °£ 
his  will,  or  altogether  without  his  knowledge.  Thisurine‘ 
diforder  may  arife  from  debility,  palfy,  an  ulcer  or 
wound,  or  any  long-continued  and  violent  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  efpe'cially  of  its  fphinfter,  as  from  a 
ftone,  a  general  palfy,  or  in  females,  difficult  labour 
injuring  the  neighbouring  parts — This  fymptom  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  great  number  of  difeafes,  efpecially  in  the 
hydrocephalus. — Sometimes  the  urine  is  expelled  with 
violence,  either  by  reafon  of  univerfal  fpafms,  or  by 
violent  contractions  of  the  mufcles  of  refpiration,  as 
in  freezing,  laughter,  &c.  _*»t 

Among  the  diforders  incident  to  the  urine  we**™1^ 
may  reckon  the  production  of  calculi,  which  frequently 
bring  on  the  moft  excruciating  and  dangerous  difeafes. 

- — The  urine,  befides  the  water  and  falts,  contain^  no 
fmall  lhare  of  the  glutinous  part  of  the  blood  already 
fomewliat  corrupted,  and  ftill  inclined  to  farther  cor¬ 
ruption.  Hence  the  urine  even  of  the  moft  healthy 
people  depofits  a  fediment  after  it  has  flood  for  fome 
time ;  and  though  none  of  this  fediment  be  formed  in 
an  healthy  body,  yet  if  the  fmalleft  particle  of  foreign 
matter  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  a  cruft  foon 
gathers  round  it,  and  it  is  fure  to  become  the  bafts  of 
a  ftoqe,  which  by  degrees  grows  to  a  very  great 
fize.  It  is  not  unlikely,  alio,  that  fome  unknown 
fault  of  the  fluids  may  contribute  to  the  produClion 
of  thofe  calculi,  as  the  ftone  is  well  known  to  be  an 
hereditary  difeafe,  and  to  be  born  with  the  patient. 

Calculous  perfons  alfo  are  commonly  fubjeCl  to  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  to  an  acidity  of  it  ( 
and  many  have  received  no  little  relief  from  alkalefcent 
Or  alkaline  medicines. — From  the  fame  caufes  may 
calculi  be  formed  in  the  kidneys  ;  from  which  proceed 
a  horrid  train  of  fymptoms  described  in  the  fubfequent 
part  of  this  treatife. 

It  is  now  found  by  accurate  experiments  of  the 
moft  able  chemifts,  that  urinary  calculi  do  riot,  as  was 
once  fuppofed,  confift  almoft  entirely  of  an  earthy  mat¬ 
ter.  Their  principal  conftituent  is  a  peculiar  acid 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  phofphoric  found  in 
the  bones  than  to  any  other.  But  the  acid  of  cal¬ 
culusbeing  in  fome  refpe&s  peculiar  in  its  nature,  has 
among  modern  chemifts  obtained  a  peculiar  name,  and 
been  diltinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  lithiv  acid. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  acid  prefen  t  in  the  cir¬ 
culating  mafs,  is  precipitated  and  difengaged  by  the 
introduftion  of  other  acids,  and  thus  thrown  off  m 
greater  quantities  by  the  kidneys.  Thus  then  we  can 
underftand  the  influence  of  acids  as  tending  to  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  calculus,  and  of  alkalies  as  tending  to 
prevent  it.  IM 

The  laft  diforder  here  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  a  scirrhus. 
diforder  of  the  glands  therrifelves,  owing  to  fome  kind 
of  obftnxftion,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  diT-  „ 
cafes  incident  to  human  nature.  Hence  happens  a 
M  2  great 
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Siirrhus.  great  fwelling  and  furprifing  hardnefs,  not  only 
without  pain,  but  fometimes  even  with  a  diminution, 
of  fenfation  in  the  part  affe&ed ;  and  when  the 
gland  is  thus  affefted,  it  is  called  a  fcirrhus.  Some¬ 
times  it  remains  in  this  ftate  For  a  long  time ;  but 
fooner  or  later  produces  the  raoft  excruciating  tor¬ 
ment.  By  degrees  it  is  infe&ed  with  a  flow  and  ma¬ 
lignant  fuppuration,  degenerating  into  an  horrid  ulcer,, 
confuming  not  only  the  part  itfelf,  but  eating  away 
the  neighbouring  ones,  and  corrupting  the  whole  body 
with  the  moll  acrid  and  incurable  poifon.  Thisdifeafe 
is  called  a  cancer ,  of  which  the  caufes  are  very  little 
known. 
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Of  the  organs  in  both  fexes  concerned  in  the  func-  Verfatility 
tion  of  generation,  and  of  that  function  as  far  as  we^JlI)h^n'| 
yet  know  any  thing  refpe&ing  it,  an  account  has  al-  "fiction", 
ready  been  given  in  Anatomy  ;  and  after  what  has  _ __ v 
already  been  laid  of  the  different  funftions,  and  of 
the  morbid  affections,  to  which  thefe  are  fubjefted, 
we  may  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  theory  of  me¬ 
dicine,  with  mentioning  the  remarkable  verfatility  of 
the  human,  conllitution  ;  which,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  is  capable  of  accommodating  itfelf  to 
every  climate  and  to  all  kind  of  diet.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  we  are  fubje&ed  are  produced  by  ourfelves. 
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of  the  principal  Difeafes  to  which  the 
is  fubje&ed. 
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Arrange- 


WE  have  already  defined  medicine  to  be  the  art  of 
jnent  Qt  preventing,  curing,  and  alleviating,  thefe  dif- 

Difeafes.  cafes  to  which  mankind  are  fubje&ed.  While  thefe  af- 
fe£lions,  however,  are  in  number  almoft  infinite,  each 
in  its  progrefs  is  fubjeiled  to  almoll  endlefs  varieties 
from  differences  in  climate,  conllitution,  treatment, 
and  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  Hence  we  may 
readily  explain  both  the  difficulty  of  diftinguilhing 
morbid  affections  from  each  other  in  aftual  practice, 
and  the  diverfity  of  names  which  have  been  affixed  to 
them  in  the  writings  of  ancient  phyficians.  It  may 
readily  be  fuppofed,  that  in  this  as  well  as  other  fub- 
jedts,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  from  the 
progreffive  labours  of  indullrious  and  ingenious  men. 
And  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
proper  arrangement  and  dillinCtion  of  difeafes,  or 
what  has  been  called  methodical  no/o/ogy,  yet  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt,  that  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century,  this  fubjeCl  has  received  very  great  improve¬ 
ments  For  thefe,  we  are  in  the  firll  place  highly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  labours  of  Francifcus  Boiffier  de  Sau- 
vages,  an  emiment  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Montpe¬ 
lier,  who,  following  out  an  idea  fuggefted  by  the  fa- 
gacious  Dr  Sydenham  of  England,  firll  fuccefsfully 
attempted  to  arrange  difeafes  as  botanifts  had  done 
plants,  into  clalfes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Nofologia  Methodica  of  Sauva- 
ges,  this  fubjeft  has  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  fe- 
veral  ingenious  men,  particularly  by  Sir  Charles  Lin¬ 
naeus  of  Upfal,  to  whofe  genius  for  arrangement  every 
branch  of  natural  hillory,  but  botany  in  particular, 
has  been  fo  highly  indebted  j  by  Rudolphus  Augus¬ 
tus  Vogel,  an  eminent  profeffor  at  Gottingen  ;  and  by 
John  Baptift  Sagar,  a  diftinguilhed  phyfician  at  Ig- 
law  in  Moravia  :  But  of  all  the  fyllems  of  arrange¬ 
ment  yet  prefented  to  the  medical  world,  that  pub- 
*  lifhed  by  the  late  illullrious  Dr  .William  Cullen  of 
Edinburgh,  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  the  belt.  In 
treating,  therefore,  of  the  principal  difeafes  to  which 
the  human  body  is  fubjefted,  we  (hall  follow  his  plan, 
endeavouring  to  deliver  the  bell  eftablilhed  obferva- 
tions  refpeCling  the  hillory,  theory,  and  praCtice  of 
each.  And  in  treating  of  particular  genera  of  difeafe, 
although  we  follow  the  arrangement  of  Dr  Cullen, 
yet  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reader,  we  ihall  point 
out  the  claffes  to  which  the  fame  affection  is  referred 


by  the  other  eminent  writers  whom  we  have  mention¬ 
ed.  And  on  this  account,  it  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  enumeiate  the  general  claffes  to  which  each 
of  them  have  referred  the  affections  of  the  human 
body. 

The  claffes  of  Sauvages  are, 

1.  Vitia.  6.  Debilitates. 

2.  Febres.  7.  Dolores. 

3.  Phlegmafiae-.  8.  Vefanias. 

4.  Spafmi.  9.  Fluxus. 

5.  Anhelationes.  10.  Cachexias. 


The  claffes  of  Linnaeus  are, 

1.  Exanthematici.  7.  Motorii. 

2.  Critici.  8.  Supprefforii. 

3.  Phlogiftici.  9.  Evacnatorii. 

4.  Dolorofi.  10.  Deformes. 

5.  Mentales.  n.  Vitia. 

6.  Quietales. 

The  claffes  of  Vogel  are, 

1.  Febres.  7.  Hyperaefthefes. 

2.  Profluvia.  8.  Cachexiae. 

3.  Epifchefes.  9.  Paranoiac. 

4.  Dolores.  10.  Vitia. 

5.  Spafmi.  it.  Deformitates. 

6.  Adynamiae. 


The  claffes  of  Sagar  are, 

1.  Vitia.  8.  Anhelationes. 

2.  Palgae.  9.  Debilitates. 

3.  Cachexiae.  10.  Exanthemata. 

4.  Dolores.  11.  Phlegmafiae^ 

5.  Fluxus.  12.  Febres. 

6.  Suppreffiones.  13.  Vefaniae. 

7.  Spafmi. 

After  this  Ihort  view  of  different  claffifications,  we 
Ihall  next  prefent  to  our  readers  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  arrangement  of  Dr  Cullen  •,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  can  by  no  means  be  reprefented  as  free  from 
errors  or  imperfections,  is  yet  in  many  refpefts  the 
bell  that  has  hitherto  been  publilhed. 


Cullen’s  Arrangement. 

CLASS  I.  Pyrexia:.  Ajfrequent  pulfe  coming  oa 
after  an  horror  j  confiderable  heat ;  many  of  the  func* 
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General  tions  injured ;  the  ftrength  of  the  limbs  efpecially  di- 
Arrange-  minifhed. 
ment  of 

Difeafes.  Order  I.  Febres.  Pyrexia  without  any  primary 
local  affeftion,  following  langour,  laffitude,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  debility. 

Se£t.  I.  Inlermittentes.  Fevers  arifing  from  the 
miafma  of  marfhes  ;  with  an  apyrexia,  or  at  leaft  a  very 
evident  remiffion  ;  but  the  difeafe  returns  conftantly. 
and  for  the  moft  part  with  a  horror  or  trembling 
There  is  only  one  paroxyfm  in  a  day. 

Genus  I.  Tertiana.  Similar  paroxyfms  at  an  inter¬ 
val  of  about  48  hours,  coming  on  moll  commonly  at 
mid-day.  A  tertian  hath  either  ; 

I.  An  apyrexia  interpofed  j 

1.  Varying  the  duration  of  the  paroxyfms. 

A.  The  tertian  whofe  paroxyfms  are  not  extended 
beyond  12  hours. 

B.  The  tertian  with  paroxyfms  extended  beyond 
12  hours. 

2.  Varying  in  the  return  of  the  paroxyfms. 

C.  The  tertian  returning  every  day  with  unequal 
paroxyfms  alternately  fimilar  to  one  another. 

D.  The  tertian  returning  every  third  day  with  two 
paroxyfms  on  the  fame  day. 

E.  The  tertian  returning  every  day,  with  two  pa¬ 
roxyfms  on  every  third  day,  and  only  one  on  the  in¬ 
termediate  ones. 

F.  The  tertian  returning  every  day,  with  a  notable 
remiffion  interpofed  between  the  odd  and  the  even 
days,  but  a  lefs  remarkable  one  between  the  even  and 
the  odd  one. 

3.  Varying  in  its  fymptoms. 

G.  The  tertian  accompanied  with  a  difpofition  to 
fleep. 

H.  Accompanied  with  fpafms  and  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions. 

I.  Accompanied  with  an  efflorefcence  on  the  Ikin. 

K.  With  phlegmafia. 

4.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other  dif- 
eafes. 

J.  Varying  as  to  its  origin. 

II.  With  the  interpofition  only  ®f  a  remiffion  be¬ 
tween  the  paroxyfms. 

Genus  II.  Quartana.  Similar  paroxyfms,  with 
an  interval  of  about  72  hours,  coming  on  in  the  af- 
ternopn. 

I.  With  the  interpofition  of  an  apyrexia. 

1.  Varying  in  the  type. 

A.  The  quartan  with  fingle  paroxyfms,  returning 
every  fourth  day,  none  on  the  other  days. 

B.  With  two  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  and 
none  on  the  other  days. 

C.  With  three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  and 
none  on  the  intermediate  days. 

D.  Of  the  four  days  having  only  the  third  free 
from  fever,  with  fimilar  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day. 

E.  The  quartan  coming  on  every  day,  with  fimilar 
paroxyfms  every  fourth  day. 

2.  Varying  in  its  fymptoms. 

3.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other  dif¬ 
eafes. 

II.  With  a  remiffion  only  between  the  paroxyfms. 

Genus  III.  Quotidiana.  Similar  paroxyfms  with 
an  interval  of  about  24  hours,  coming  on  in  the 
morning. 
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1.  With  the  interpofition  of  an  apyrexia. 

r.  Varies  in  being  folitary. 

A.  Univerfal. 

B.  Partial.  *• 

2.  Complicated  with  other  difeafes. 

II.  With  a  remiffion  only  between  the  paroxyfms. 

Se&.  II.  Continue.  Fevers  without  any  intermif- 
fion,  and  not  occafioned  by  marlh  miafmata  ;  attended 
with  exacerbations  and  semiffiohs,  though  not  very 
remarkable. 

Genus  IV.  Synocha.  Great  heat ;  a  frequent, 
ftrong,  and  hardpulfe  ;  high-coloured  urine ;  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  fenforium  a  little  difturbed. 

Genus  V.  Typhus.  A  contagious  difeafe  ;  the 
heat  not  greatly  above  the  natural ;  the  pulfe  l’mall, 
weak,  and  for  the  molt  part  frequent ;  the  urine  little 
changed  j  the  functions  of  the  fenforium  very  much 
difturbed,  and  the  ftrength  greatly  diminilhed. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Typhus  petechialts.  Typhus  for  the  moft  part 
with  petechias. 

Varying  in  degree.  I.  Mild  typhus.  2.  Malignant 
typhus. 

II.  Typhus  i8 erodes.  Typhus  with  a  yellownefs. 
of  the  Ikin. 

Genus  VI.  Synochus.  A  contagious  difeafe.  A 
fever  compofed  of  a  fynocha  and  typhus ;  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  a  fynocha,  but  towards  the  end  a  typhus. 

Order  II.  Phlegmafias.  A  fynocha  fever,  with  in¬ 
flammation  or  topical  pain,  the  internal  function  of  the~ 
part  being  at  the  fame  time  injured ;  the  blood  cover¬ 
ed  with  fize. 

Genus  VII.  Phlogofis.  Pyrexia;  rednefs,  heat,, 
and  painful  tenfion,  of  fume  external  part. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Phlogofis  (phlegmone)  of  a  vivid  red  colour ;  a' 
fwelling  well  defined,  for  the  moft  part  elevated  to  a 
point,  and  frequently  degenerating  into  an  abfeefs, 
with  a  beating  or  throbbing  pain. 

The  variations  are,  1,  In  the  form.  2.  In  the  fi¬ 
xation. 

II.  Phlogofis  {erythema)  of  a  reddilh  colour,  va- 
nilhing  by  preflure ;  of  an  unequal  and  creeping  cir¬ 
cumference,  with  fcarce  any  fwelling ;  ending  in  the 
fealing  off  the  cuticle,  in  phlyftenae,  or  blitters. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  degree  of  violence. 

2.  In  the  remote  caufe.  3.  In  being,  complicated 
with  other  difeafes. 

The  eonfequences  of  a  phlpgofis  are,  an  impoft- 
hume,  gangrene,  fphacelUs. 

Genus  VIII.  Ophthalmia.  A  rednefs  and  pain  of 
the  eye,  with  an  inability  to  bear  the  light ;  for  the 
moft  part  with  an  effufion  of  tears. 

The  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  ophthalmia  are, 

I  Idiopathic. 

1.  Ophthalmia  ( memlranarum ),  in  the  tunica  adnata, 
and  the  membranes  lying  under  it,  or  the  coats  of 
the  eye. 

A.  Varying  in  the  degree  of  the  external  inflam¬ 
mation. 

B.  In  the  internal  coats  affefted. 

2.  Ophthalmia  ( tarfi )  of  the  eye-lids,  with  fwek 
ling,  erofion,  and  glutinous  exfudation. 

II  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  difeafe  of  the  eye  itfelf. 

2.  From 
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General  2.  From  difeafes  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  whole 

Ananjje-  body 

5'feafes.  Genus  IX.  Phren'itis.  Violent  pyrexia  5  pain  of 
u— v— -  the  head  5  rednefs  of  the  face  and  eyes  ^inability  to 
endure  the  light  or  any  noife  ;  watchfulnefs ;  a  fierce 
delirium,  or  typhomania. 

I  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  X.  nanclie.  Pyrexia  fometimes  inclining 
to  a  typhus ;  difficulty  of  fwallowing  and  breathing ; 
with  a  fenfation  of  narrownefs  in  the  fauces. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I  Cynanche  ( tonfxllaris )  affefting  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  fauces,  but  efpecially  the  tonfils,  with  red¬ 
nefs  and  fwelling,  accompanied  with  a  fynocha. 

II.  Cynanche  ( maligna )  affe&ing  the  tonfils  and  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  fauces  with  fwelling,  rednefs,  and 
mucous  crufts  of  a  whitifti  or  affi-colour,  creeping, 
and  covering  ulcers;  with  a  typhous  fever  and  exanthe¬ 
mata. 

II.  Cynanche  ( trachealu )  attended  with  difficult  re- 
fpiration,noifyand  hoarfeinfpiration,  loud  cough,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  tumor  in  the  fauces,  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  deglutition,  and  a  fynocha. 

IV.  Cynanche  { pharingaa )  attended  with  rednefs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  fauces,  very  difficult  and  painful 
deglutition,  refpiration  Efficiently  free,  and  a  fy¬ 
nocha. 

V. Cynanche  {parotidtea)  with  great  fwelling  of  tliepa- 
rotids  and  maxillary  glands  appearing  on  the  outlide  : 
the  refpiration  and  deglutition  but  little  injured  ;  a 
fynocha,  for  the  moft  part  mild. 

Difeafes  of  this  genus  are  fymptomatic,  either  from 
external  or  internal  caufes. 

Genus  XI.  Pneumonia.  Pyrexia,  with  a  pain 
in  fome  part  of  the  thorax,  difficult  refpiration,  and 
cough.  The  fpecies  are. 

I.  Peripneumony,  with  a  pulfe  not  always  hard,  but 
fometimes  foft  5  an  obtufe  pain  of  the  breaft  ;  the  re¬ 
fpiration  always  difficult  5  fometimes  the  patient  can¬ 
not  breathe  unlefs  in  an  upright  pofture ;  the  face  fwell- 
ed,  and  of  a  livid  colour  5  the  cough  for  the  moft  part 
moift,  frequently  bloody. 

1.  Simple  idiopathic  peripneumonies. 

Varying  in  degree. 

2.  Idiopathic  peripneumonies  complicated  withfever. 

3.  Symptomatic  peripneumonies. 

II.  Fleurify,  with  a  hard  pulfe  ;  for  the  moft  part 
attended  with  a  pungent  pain  of  one  fide,  augmented 
chiefly  during  the  time  of  Infpiration  ;  an  uneafinefs 
when  lying  on  the  fide  ;  a  moft  painful  cough,  dry  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  afterwards  moift,  and 
frequently  bloody. 

x.  Simple  idiopathic;  pleurilies. 

2.  Pleurifies,  complicated  (1.)  With  fever.  (2.) 
With  catarrh. 

3.  Symptomatic  pleurifies.  • 

4.  Falfe  pleurifies. 

The  confequences  of  pleurify  are  a  vomica  or  em¬ 
pyema. 

Genus  XIII.  Carditis.  Pyrexia;  pain  about  the 
heart ;  anxiety ;  difficulty  of  breathing ;  cough  ;  un¬ 
equal  pulfe  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  fainting. 
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I.  Idiopathic.  General  ’jut 

II.  Symptomatic.  Arrange-  I* 

Genus  XIV.  Peritonitis.  Pyrexia;  pain  of  the  ; 

belly,  exafperated  by  an  upright  pofture,  without  f-  *Mr 
the  proper  figns  of  other  abdominal  phlegmafiae.  If  | 

the  diagnoftics  of  the  following  difeafes  are  given,  M 

they  may  be  reckoned  as  fo  many  fpecies  of  this 
genus. 

I.  Peritonitis  ( propria )  fituated  in  the  peritonaeum, 
properly  fo  called,  furrounding  the  infide  of  the  abdo¬ 
men. 

II.  Peritonitis  ( omentaTis )  in  the  peritonaeum  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  omentum. 

III.  Peritonitis  (mefenterica)  in  the  peritonaeum 
fpread  through  the  mefentery. 

Genus  XV.  Gaftritis.  Pyrexia  inclining  to  a  ty¬ 
phus  ;  anxiety  ;  pain  and  heat  of  the  epigaftrium,  aug¬ 
mented  when  any  thing  is  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  and  an  immediate  rejection  of 
every  thing  fwallowed  ;  an  hickup. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  From  internal  caufes. 

A.  Gaftritis  (phlegmonodea)  attended  with  acute 
pain  and  violent  pyrexia. 

2.  From  external  caufes. 

B.  Gaftritis  ( eryjipelatofa ),  with  a  lefs  violent  fever 
and  pain  ;  an  eryfipelatous  rednefs  appearing  on  the 
fauces. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XVI.  Enteritis.  Pyrexia  of  a  typhous  na-  ■ 

ture ;  pungent  pain  of  the  belly,  ftretcliing  and 
twilling  round  the  navel ;  vomiting  ;  the  belly  obfti- 
nately  bound. 

1.  Idiopathic. 

x .  Enteritis  ( phlegmonodea ),  with  acute  pain,  vio¬ 
lent  fever,  vomiting,  and  conftipation  of  the  belly. 

2.  Enteritis  {eryjipelatofa)  with  lefs  acute  fever  and 
pain,  without  vomiting ;  but  accompanied  with  a 
diarrhoea. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XVII.  Hepatitis.  Pyrexia;  tenfion  and  pain 
of  the  right  hypochondrium  ;  fometimes  pungent  like 
that  of  a  pleurify,  but  more  frequently  obtufe  ;  a  pain 
reaching  to  the  clavicle  and  top  of  the  right  ffioulder  ; 
a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide  ;  dyfpnosa  ;  dry 
cough,  vomiting,  and  hickup. 

Genus  XVIII.  Splenitis.  Pyrexia  ;  tenfion,  heat, 
and  fwelling  of  the  left  hypochondn'um,  the  pain  in- 
creafing  by  preflure  ;  without  the  figns  of  nephritis. 

Genus  XIX.  Nephritis.  Pyrexia  ;  pain  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  kidney,  often  following  the  courfe  of  the 
ureter  ;  frequent  making  of  water,  either  thin  and  co- 
lourlefs,  or  very  red  ;  vomiting  ;  ftupor  of  the  thigh ; 
with  a  retra&ion  or  pain  of  the  tefticle  of  the  fame 
fide.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Idiopathic.  Spontaneous. 

II.  Symptomatic.  .. 

Genus  XX.  Cyilitis.  Pyrexia  ;  pain  and  fwell¬ 
ing  of  the  hypogaftrium;  frequent  and  painful  making 
of  water,  or  ifehuria ;  and  tenefmus.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Thofe  arifn.g  from  internal  caufes. 

II.  Thofe  from  external  caufes. 

Genus  XXI.  Hyfteritis.  Pyrexia  ;  heat,  tenfion, 
fwelling, 
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f  General  fwelling,  and  pain  of  the  hypogaftrium  ;  the  os  uteri 
Arrange-  panful  when  touched  ;  vomiting. 

-  Genus  XXII.  Rheumatifmus.  A  difeafe  arifing 

from  an  external  and  frequently  very  evident  caufe  ; 
pyrexia;  pain  about  the  joints,  frequently  purfuing 
the  courfe  of  themufcles;  infelling  the  knees  and  other 
large  joints  rather  than  thofe  of  the  feet  or  hands;  in- 
creafed  by  external  heat. 

The  fpccies  are  either  idiopathic  or  fymptomatic. 
The  former  varies  in  fituation. 

A.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  loins.  - 
B  In  the  mufcles  of  the  coxendix. 

C.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  bread. 

Genus  XXIII.  Odontalgia  ;  a  rheumatifm  of  the 
jaws  from  a  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Genus  XXIV.  Podagra.  An  hereditary  difeafe, 
arifing  without  any  evident’ exterhal  caufe,  but  for  the 
mod  part  preceded  by  an  unufual  affection  of  the  fto- 
rnach  ;  pyrexia;  pain  of  a  joint  for  the  mod  pait  of 
the  great  toe  of  the  foot,  at  lead  infeding  chiefly  the 
wrifts  and  ankles  ;  returning  by  intervals ;  and  often 
alternated  with  affections  of  the  ffomach  and  other 
internal  parts. 

I.  Podagra  {regulars')  with  a  pretty  violent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  joints  remaining  for  fome  days,  and 
by  degrees  going  off  with  fwelling,  itching,  and  de- 
fquamation  of  the  affefted  part. 

II.  Podagra  ( atonica )  with  an  atony  of  the  fto- 
maeh,  or  fome  other  internal  part ;  and  either  with¬ 
out  the  ufual  inflammation  of  the  joints,  or  only  with 
flight'  and  wandering  pains  ;  and  frequently  alternated 
with  dyfpepfia,  or  other  fymptoms  of  atony. 

III.  Podagra  ( retrograda )  with  the  inflammation 
of  the  joints  fuddenly  receding,  and  an  atony  of  the 
ftomach  and  other  parts  immediately  following. 

IV.  Podagra  ( aberrant )  with  the  inflammation  of 
an  internal  part  either  preceding  or  not,  and  fuddenly 
receding  ;  with  an  inflammation  of  the  joints. 

Genus  XXV.  Arthropuofis.  Deep,  obtufe,  and 
long-continued  pains  of  the  joints  or  mufcular  parts, 
frequently  following  contufions ;  with  either  no  fwell¬ 
ing,  or  a  moderate  and  diffufed  one ;  no  phlogofis ; 
pyrexia,  at  firft  gentle,  afterwards  hectic,  and  at  length 
an  impodhume. 

Order  III.  Exanthemata.  Contagious  difeafes ; 
affecting  a  perfon  only  once  in  their  life ;  beginning 
with  fever ;  after  a  certain  time  appear  phlogofes,  for 
the  moil  part  fmall  and  in  coniiderable  number,,  and 
difperfed  over  the  lkin. 

Genus  XXVI.  Eryfipelas.  A  fynocha  of  two  or 
three  days,  for  the  moil  part  attended  with  drowfinefs, 
often  with  a  delirium.  In  fome  part  of  the  lkin,  molt 
frequently  the  face,  appears  a  phlogofis  erttbema. 
(G.  VII.  Sp.  2.)  The  fpccies  are, 

I.  Eryfipelas  ( vefuulufum )  with  erythema,  rednefs 
creeping,  occupying  a  large  fpace,  and  in  fome  paits 
ending  in  large  blitters. 

II.  Eryfipelas  (pb.ySienodes),  with  an  erythema 
formed  of  a- number  of  papulae,. chiefly  occupying  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  ending  in  phly dense  or  fmall 
blitters. 

The  difeafe  is  alfo  fymptomatic. 

Genus  XXVII.  Pettis.  An  exceedingly  contagious 
typhus,,  with  the  higheft  debility.  On  an  uncertain 
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day  of  the  difeafe  buboes  and  carbuncles  break  forth. 
It  is  various  in  degree,  but  the  fpecies  are  uncertain. 

Genus  XXVIII.  Variola  ;  a  contagious  fynocha, 
with  vomiting,  and  pain  on  preffing  the  epigaftrium. 
On  the  third  day  begins,  and  on  the  fifth  is  finifhed, 
the  eruption  of  inflammatory  puftules,  which  fuppu- 
rate  in  the  fpace  of  eight  days,  and  at  laft  go  off  in 
crufts  ;  frequently  leaving  depreffed  cicatrices  or  pock- 
pits  in  the  fkin.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Variola  ( difcreta )  with  few,  diftind,  turgid  pu¬ 
ftules,  having  circular  bafes  ;  the  fever  ceafing  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  eruption. 

II.  Variola  ( conjiuens )  with  numerous,  confluent, 
irregularly  lhaped  puftules,  flaccid,  and  little  eleva¬ 
ted  ;  the  fever  remaining  after  the  eruption. 

Genus  XXIX.  Varicella.  Synocha  ;  papulae 
breaking  out  after  a  fl)ort  fever,  fimilarto  thofe  of  the 
fmall-pox,  but  hardly  ever  coming  to  fuppuratipn ;  af¬ 
ter  a  few  days  going  off  in  fmall  fcales,  but  never  lea¬ 
ving  any  mark. 

Genus  XXX.  Rubeola.  A  contagious  fynocha, 
with  fneezing,  epiphora,  and  dry  hoarfe  cough.  On 
the  fourth  day,  or  a  little  later,  break  forth  fmall, 
cluttered, 'and  fcarce  elevated  papulae  ;  after  three  days 
going  off  in  very  fmall  branny  fcales. 

I.  Rubeola  ( vulgaris )  with  very  fmall  confluent, 
corymbofe  papulae,  fcarce  rifing  above  the  (kin. 

Varying, 

J .  In  the  fymptoms  being  more  fevere,  and  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe  lefs  regular. 

2  In  being  accompanied  with  a  quinfey. 

3.  With  a  putrid  diathefis. 

II.  Rubeola  ( variolodes )  with  diftind  papulae,  rai- 
fed  above  the  lkin. 

Genus  XXXI.  Mil’aria.  Synoehus  with  anxiety, 
frequent  fighing,  foetid  .fweat,  and  points  on  the  lkin. 
On  an  uncertain  day  of  the  difeafe,  break  out  red, 
fmall,  diftind  papulae,  fpread  over  the  whole  body  as 
well  as  the  face  ;  the  apices  of  which,  after  one  or 
two  days,  become  very  fmall  white  puftules,  remaining 
for  a  Ihort  time. 

Genus  XXXII.  Searlatina.  A  contagious  fynocha. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  difeafe  the  face  fwells  a  little ; 
at  the  fame  time  an  univerfal  rednefs  occupies  the  Hi  in 
in  large  fpots,  at  length  running  together  5  after  three 
days  going  off  in  branny  fcales  ;  frequently  fucceeded 
by  an  anafarca.  The  fpecies  are, 

I  Scarlatina  {Jimplex ),  not  accompanied  with  cy- 
nanclie. 

II.  Scarlatina  ( cynanchica ),  with  an  ulcerous  cy- 
nanehe. 

Genus  XXX 1 1 1.  Urticaria.  An  amphemerina  fever. 
On  the  fecoud  day  of  the  difeafe,, red  fpots  refembling 
the  Hinging  of  nettles,  almoft  vanilhing  during  the 
day,  but  returning  in  the  evening  with  the  fever, 
aad  after  a  few  days  going  off  altogether  i  nr  Very  fmall 
fcales. 

Genus  XXXIV.  Pemphigus.  A  contagious  ty¬ 
phus.  On  the  firft,.  fecond,  or  third  day  of  the  difeafe, 
blifters  break  out  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  bean,  remaining  for  many  day6,  and  at 
laft  pouring  out  a  thin  ichor.  • 

Genus  XXXV.  Aphtha.  Synoehus;  the  tongue 
fonxewhat  fwelled  and  of  a  livid  colour,  as  well  as  the 
fauces;  efehars  firlt  appearing  in  the  fauces,  but  at, 
length  • 
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General  length  occupying  the  whole  internal  part  of  the  mouth, 
"nient^f  a  colour,  fometimes  diftinft,  often  running 

Difeafes.  together  ;  quickly  growing  again  when  taken  off ;  and 
1 — -w—  remaining  for  an  uncertain  time. 

The  fpecies  are,  I.  Idiophatic.  2.  Symptomatic. 

Order  IV.  Haemorrhagise.  Pyrexia,  with  a  profu- 
fion  of  blood,  without  any  external  violence:  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein  hath  the  fame  appearance  as  in 
phlegmafiae. 

Genus  XXXVI.  Epiftaxis.  Pain  or  weight  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  face ;  a  profufion  of  blood 
from  the  nofe. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

Varying  according  to  the  time  of  life. 

1.  Epiftaxis  of  young  people,  with  fymptoms  of  an 
arterious  plethora. 

2.  Epiftaxis  of  old  people,  with  fymptoms  of  a  ve¬ 
nous  plethora. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  internal  caufes. 

2.  From  external  caufes. 

Genus  XXXVII.  Hsemoptyfis.  Rednefs  of  the 
checks  ;  a  fenfation  of  uneafinefs,  or  pain,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  heat  in  the  breaft  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
tickling  of  -the  fauces  ;  either  a  fevere  or  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  cough,  bringing  up  florid  and  frequently  frothy 
blood. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Haemoptyfis  ( plethorica ),  without  any  external 
violence,  and  without  being  preceded  by  any  cough  or 
iupprefiion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

2.  Haemoptyfis  ( violtnta ),  from  external  violence 
applied. 

3.  Haemoptyfis  ( phthifica ),  after  a  long-continued 
cough,  with  a  leannefs  and  debility. 

4.  Haemoptyfis  (calculofa),  in  which  fome  calculous 
molecules,  for  the  moft  part  of  a, calcareous  nature,  are 
thrown  up. 

5.  Haemoptyfis  ( vicaria ),  after  the  fuppreffion  of  a 
euftomary  evacuation. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  fymptomatic 
fpecies  mentioned  by  different  authors.  The  confe- 
quence  of  an  haemoptyfis  is,  a 

Phthifis.  A  wafting  and  debility  of  the  body,  with 
a  cough,  heftic  fever,  and  for  the  moft  part  a  purulent 
expe&oration  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  An  incipient  phthifis,  without  any  expedoration 
of  pus. 

II.  A  confirmed  phthifis,  with  an  expedoration  of 
pus. 

Both  fpecies  vary,  1.  As  to  their  remote'  caufe. 

2.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  purulent  matter. 

Genus  XXXVIII.  Haemorrhois.  Weight  and 
pain  of  the  head  ;  vertigo ;  pain  of  the  loins  ;  pain  of 
the  anus  ;  livid  painful  tubercles,  from  which  for  the 
moft  part  blood  flows  out ;  which  fometimes  alfo  drops 
out  of  the  anus,  without  any  apparent  tumor.  The 
fpecies  are, 

1.  Haemorrhois  Rumens'),  external  from  marifeae. 

,  Varying. 

A.  Bloody. 

B.  Mucous. 

2.  Hffimorrheis  {procidens ),  external  from  a  prod- 
dintia  ani. 

N°20$. 
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3.  Haemorrhois  ( Jluens ),  internal,  without  any  Generali 

fwelling,  or  procidentia  ani.  Arranged 

4.  Haemorrhois  (ceca),  with  pain  and  fwelling  of  chafes. I 

the  anus,  without  any  profufion  of  blood.  ■  -  .Y 

Genus  XXXIX.  Menorrhagia.  Pains  of  the  back, 
belly,  and  loins,  like  thofe  of  child-birth  ;  an  unufual- 
ly  copious  flux  of  the  menfes  or  blood  from  the  vagina. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Menorrhagia  ( rubra ),  bloody  in  women  neither 
with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  ( abortus ),  bloody  in  women  with 
child. 

3.  Menorrhagia  {lochialis),  bloody  in  women  af¬ 
ter  delivery. 

4.  Menorrhagia  ( vitiorum )  bloody  from  fome  lo¬ 
cal  difeafe. 

5.  Menorrhagia  {alba),  ferous,  without  any  local 
difeafe,  in  women  not  with  child. 

6.  Menorrhagia  ( Nabothi ),  ferous  in  women  with 
child. 

Order  V.  Profluvia.  Pyrexia,  with  an  increafed  fe- 
cretion,  naturally  not  bloody. 

Genus  XL.  Catarrhus.  Pyrexia  frequently  con¬ 
tagious;  aa  increafed  excretion  of  mucus,  at  leaft  efforts 
to  excrete  it. 

The  fpecies  are  for  the  moft  part  fymptomatic. 

1.  From  cold. 

2.  From  contagion. 

Geiius  XLI.  Dyfenteria.  Contagious  pyrexia ; 
frequent  mucous  or  bloody  ftools,  while  the  alvine 
feces  are  for  the  moft  part  retained;  gripes ;  tenefmus. 

Varying : 

1.  Accompanied  with  worms. 

2.  With  the  excretion  of  fmall  flefhy  or  febaceous 
bodies. 

3.  With  an  intermittent  fever. 

4.  Without  blood. 

5.  With  a  miliary  fever. 

CLASS  II.  Neuroses.  An  injury  of  the  fenfe 
and  motion,  without  an  idiopathic  pyrexia  or  any 
local  affedion. 

Order.  I.  Comata.  A  diminution  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  with  deep,  or  a  deprivation  of  the  fenfes. 

Genus  XLII.  Apoplexia.  Almoft  all  voluntary 
motion  diminiftied,  with  fleep  more  or  lefs  profound  ; 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  remaining. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Apoplexia  (_/ anguinea )  with  fymptoms  of  uni- 
verfal  plethora,  efpecially  of  the  head. 

2.  Apoplexia  ( ferofa )  with  a  leucophlegmatia  over 
the  whole  body,  efpecially  in  old  people. 

3.  Apoplexia  {hydroceplmlica)  coming  on  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  affecting  infants,  or  thofe  below  the  age  of 
puberty,  iirft  with  laffitude,  a  flight  fever  and  pain  of 
the  head,  then  with  flownefs  of  the  pulfe,  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  drowfinefs. 

4.  Apoplexia  (atrabiliaria)  taking  place  in  thofe  of 
a  melancholic  conftitution. 

5.  Apoplexia  ( traumadca )  from  fome  external  in¬ 
jury  mechanically  applied  to  the  head . 

6.  Apoplexia  {venenata)  from  powerful  fedatives  ta¬ 
ken  internally  or  applied  externally. 

7.  Apo* 
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General  7.  Apoplexia  ( mentalis )  from  a  paffion  of  the  mind. 

Arrange-  g#  Apoplexia  ( cataleptica )  the  mufcles  remaining 

Sifeafea  contractile,  by  external  motion  of  the  limbs. 

»  9.  Apoplexia  ( Juffocata )  from  fome  external  fuffo- 

cating  power. 

The  apoplexia  is  frequently  fymptomatic. 

1  Of  an  intermitting  fever.  2  Continued  fever. 
3  Phlegmafia.  4  Exanthema.  5  Hyfteria.  6  Epilepfy. 
•j  Podagra.  8  Worms.  9  Ifchuria.  10  Scurvy. 

Genus  XLIII.  Paralyfis.  Only  fome  of  the  vo 
luntary  motions  diminifhed,  frequently  with  deep. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1  Paralyfis  (partialis)  cf  fome  particulur  mufcles 
only.  ' 

•2.  Paralyfis  (hemiplegic a),  of  one  fide  of  the  body. 

Varying  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  body. 

a.  Hemiplegia  in  a  plethoric  habit. 

b.  In  a  leucophlegmatic  habit- 

3.  Parlyfis  { paraplegtca )  of  one  half  of  the  body 
taken  tranfverfely. 

4.  Paralyfis  ( venenata )  from  fedative  powers  applied 
either  internally  or  externally. 

A  fymptom  either  of  an  Afthenia  or  Palfy  is, 

Tremor  ;  an  alternate  motion  of  a  limb  by  frequent 
ftrokes  and  intervals. 

The  fpecies  are,  x  Aftheriic.  2  Paralytic.  3  Con- 
\ulfive. 

Order  II.  Adynamia:.  A  diminution  of  the  invo¬ 
luntary  motions  whether  vital  or  natural. 

Genus  XLIV.  Syncope  ;  a  diminution,  or  even  a 
total  ftoppage,  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  for  a  little. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Syncope  ( cardiaca ),  returning  frequently  with¬ 
out  any  manifeft  caufe,  with  violent  palpitations  of 
the  heart  during  the  intervals. — From  a  fault  of  the 
heart  or  neighbouring  veffels. 

2.  Syncope  (occaficmalis)  arifing  from  fome  evident 
caufe. — From  an  affeCtion  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

II.  Symptomatic  ;  or  fymptoms  of  difeafes  either 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  or  of  other  parts  befides  the 
heart. 

Genus  XLV.  Dyfpepfia.  Anorexia,  naufea,  vo¬ 
miting,  inflation,  belching,  rumination,  cardialgia, 
gaftrodynia,  more  or  fewer  of  thofe  fymptoms  at  leaft 
concurring  ;  for  the  moil  part  with  a  conftipation  of 
the  belly,  and  without  any  other  difeafe  either  of  the 
ftomach  itfelf  or  of  other  parts. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  difeafe  of  the  ftomach  itfelf. 

2.  From  a  difeafe  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  whole 
body. 

Genus  XLVI.  Hypochondriafis.  Dyfpepfia,  with 
languor,  fadnefs  and  fear  without  any  adequate  caufes, 
in  a  melancholy  temperament. 

Genus  XLVII.  Chlorofis.  Dyfpepfia,  or  a  defire 
of  fomething  not  ufed  as  food ;  a  pale  or  difcoloured 
complexion  ;  the  veins  not  well  filled ;  a  foft  tumor 
of  the  whole  body ;  afthenia ;  palpitation;  fuppreffion 
of  the  menfes. 

Order  III.  Spafmi.  Irregular  motions  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  or  mufcular  fibres. 

SeCt.  I.  In  the  animal  fmSions. 

Vol.XI.  Parti. 
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Genus  XLVIII.  Tetanus  ;~-a  fpaftic  rigidity  of  General 
almoft  the  whole  body.  ^ment'nV 

Varying  according  to  the  remote  caufe,  as  it  arifes  pfoafa, 
either  from  fomething  internal,  from  cold,  or  from  a  u— .  t 
wound.  It  varies  likewife  from  whatever  caufe  it 
may  arife,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  affected. 

Genus  XLIX.  Trifmus.  A  fpaftic  rigidity  of  the 
lower  jaw. — The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Trifmus  ( najeentium ),  feizing  infants  under  two 
months  old. 

2.  Trifmus  ( traumaticus) ,  feizing  people  of  all  ages 
either  from  a  wound  or  cold. 

Genus  L.  Convulfio — An  irregular  clonic  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mufcles  without  fleep. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LI.  Chorea,  attacking  thofe  who  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  puberty,  molt  commonly  within  the  xoth 
or  14th  year,  with  convulfive  motions  for  the  moil 
part  of  one  fide  in  attempting  the  voluntary  motion  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  refembling  the  gefticulations  of 
mountebanks;  in  walking,  rather  dragging  one  of  their 
feet  after  them  than  lifting  it. 

Genus  LII.  Raphania.  A  fpaftic  contraction  of  the 
joints,  with  a  convulfive  agitation,  andmoft  violent  pe¬ 
riodical  pain. 

Genus  LI1I.  Epilepfia.  A  convulfion  of  the  mufcles, 
with  fleep. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Epilepfia  (cerebrally  fuddenly  attacking  without 
any  manifeft  caufe,  withput  any  fenfe  of  uneafinefs 
preceding,  excepting  perhaps  a  flight  vertigo  or  fco- 
tomia. 

2.  Epilepfia  ( fympathica ),  without  any  manifeft 
caufe,  but  preceded  by  the  fenfation  of  a  kind  of  air 
rifing  from  a  certain  part  of  the  body  towards  the 
head. 

3.  Epilepfia  ( occqfionalis ),  arifing  from  a  manifeft 
irritation,  and  ceafing  on  the  removal  of  that  irrita¬ 
tion. 

Varying  according  to  the  difference  of  the  irritating 
matter.  And  thus  it  may  arife, 

From  injuries  of  the  head;  pain;  worms;  poifon; 
from  the  repulfion  of  the  itch,  or  an  effufion  of  any 
other  acrid  humour;  from  crudities  in  the  ftomach ; 
from  pafiions  of  the  mind ;  from  an  immoderate  he- 
morrhagy ;  or  from  debility. 

SeCt.  II.  In  the  vital  functions. 

In  the  aCtion  of  the  heart. 

Genus  LIV.  Palpitatio.  A  violent  and  irregular 
motion  of  the  heart. 

In  the  adtion  of  the  lungs. 

Genus  LV.  Afthma.  A  difficulty  of  breathing  re¬ 
turning  by  intervals,  with  a  fenfe  ef  ftraitnefs  in  the 
breaft,  and  a  noify  refpiration  with  hilling.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  paroxyfm  there  is  either  no  cough  at 
all,  or  coughing  is  difficult;  but  towards  the  end  the 
cough  becomes  free,  frequently  with  a  copious  fpitting 
of  mucus. — The  idiopathic-fpecies  are, 

1.  Afthma  (Jpontaneum ),  without  any  manifeft  caufe 
or  other  concomitant  difeafe. 

2.  Afthma  (exanthematicum) ,  from  the  repulfion  of 
the  itch  or  other  acrid  effufion. 

3.  Afthma  (plethoricum ),  from  the  fuppreffion  of 

N  fome 
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General  fome  cudomary  fanguineous  evacuation,  or  from  a 
Arrange-  fpontaneous  plethora. 

Bifcafes  Genus -LVI.  Dyfpnoea.  A  continual  difficulty  of 
«  y  '■  breathing,  without  any  fenfe  of  Araitnefs,  but  rather 
of  fullnefs  and  infar&ion  in  the  bread ;  a  frequent 
cough  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfpncea  ( catarrhalis ),  with  a  frequent  cough, 
bringing  up  plenty  of  vifeid  mucus. 

2.  Dyfpncea  (ftcca),  with  a  cough  for  the  mod  part 
dry. 

3.  Dyfpncea  ( aerea ),  increafed  by  the  lead  change 
of  weather. 

4.  Dyfpnoea  ( terrea ) ,  bringing  up  with  the  cough 
an  earthy  or  calculous  matter. 

5.  Dyfpncea  ( aquofa ),  with  fcanty  urine  and  cede- 
matous  feet ;  without  any  flu&uation  in  the  bread,  or 
other  figns  of  an  hydrothorax. 

6.  Dyfpncea  ( pinquedinofa ),  in  very  fat  people 

7.  Dyfpnoea  [thoracic a ),  from  an  injury  done  to  the 
parts  furrounding  the  thorax,  or  from  fome  bad  con¬ 
formation  of  them. 

8.  Dyfpncea  ( extrinfeca ),  from  evident  external 
caufes. 

The  fymptomatic  fpecies  of  dyfpncea  are  fymp- 
toms, 

1.  Of  difeafes  of  the  heart  or  large  veffels. 

2.  Of  a  fwelling  in  the  abdomen. 

3.  Of  various  difeafes. 

Genus  LVI I.  Pertuffis.  A  contagious  difeafe;  con- 
vulfive  drangulating  cough  reiterated  with  noify  infpi- 
ration  ;  frequent  vomiting. 

Se&.  III.  In  the  natural funSions. 

Genus  LVIII.  Pyrofis.  A  burning  pain  in  the  epi- 
gadrium,  with  plenty  of  aqueous  humour,  for  the  mod 
part  infipid,  but  fometimes  acrid,  belched  up. 

Genus  L1X.  Colica.  Pain  of  the  belly,  efpecially 
twiding  round  the  navel;  vomiting;  a  condipation. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Colica  (fpnfmodica),  with  retraftion  of  the  navel, 
and  fpafme  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Varying,  by  reafon  of  fome  fymptoms  fuperadded. 
Hence, 

a,  Colica,  with  vomiting  of  excrements,  or  of  mat¬ 
ters  inje&ed  by  the  anus. 

b,  Colica,  with  inflammation  fupervening. 

2.  Colica  [pidonum ),  preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  weight 
or  uneafmefs  in  the  belly,  efpecially  about  the  navel ; 
then  comes  on  the  colic  pain,  at  firfl  flight  and  inter¬ 
rupted,  chiefly  augmented  after  meals:  at  length  more 
fevere  and  almod  continual,  with  pains  of  the  arms  and 
back,  at  lad  ending  in  a  palfy. 

4  Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  caufe ; 
and  hence, 

a,  From  metallic  poifon. 

b,  From  acids  taken  inwardly. 

c,  From  cold. 

d,  From  a  contufion  of  the  back. 

3.  Colica  (Jlercorea ),  in  people  fubjeft  to  codive- 
nefs. 

4.  Colica  [accidentalis),  from  acrid  matter  taken  in¬ 
wardly, 

5.  Colica  ( mecunialis ),  In  new-born  children  from  a 
retention  of  the  meconium. 
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6.  Colic  ( caliofa ),  with  a  fenfation  of  driclure  in  General 
fome  part  of  the  intedines,  and  frequently  of  a  collec-  Arra!1gc- 
tion  of  flatus  with  fome  pain  before  the  condri&ed 

part;  which  flatus  alfo  paffing  through  the  part  where  1  ^  eS‘. 
the  drifture  is  felt,  gradually  vaniihes;  the  belly  flow, 
and  at  lad  paffing  only  a  few  liquid  faeces. 

7.  Colica  [calculofa),  with  a  fixed  hardnefs  in  fome 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  calculi  fometimes  paffing  by 
the  anus. 

Genus  LX.  Cholera.  A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
and  likewifea  frequent  excretion  of  the  fame  by  dool; 
anxiety;  gripes;  fpafms  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

1.  Idiopathic. 

t.  Cholera  (fpontaneai),  arifing  in  a  warm  feafon, 
without  any  manifed  caufe. 

2.  Cholera  [accidentalis),  from  acrid  matters  taken 
inwardly. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXI.  Diarrhoea.  Frequent  dooh ;  the  dif¬ 
eafe  not  infe&ious;  no  primary  pyrexia. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Diarrhoea  [crapulofa),  in  which  the  excrements 
are  voided  in  greater  quantity  than  naturally. 

2.  Diarrhoea  (lilio/a),  in  which  yellow  feces  are 
voided  in  great  quantity. 

3.  Diarrhoea  ( mucofa ),  in  which  either  from  acrid 
fubdances  taken  inwardly,  or  from  cold,  efpecially 
applied  to  the  feet,  a  great  quantity  of  mucus  is 
voided. 

4.  Diarrhoea  ( cteliaca ),  in  which  a  milky  humour  of 
the  nature  of  chyle  is  palled. 

5.  Diarrhoea  (lienteria),  in  which  the  aliments  are 
difeharged  with  little  alteration  foon  after  eating. 

6.  Diarrhoea  [hepatirrhcea),  in  which  a  bloody  ferous 
matter  is  difeharged  without  pain. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXII.  Diabetes.  A  chronical  profufion  of 
urine,  for  the  mod  part  preternatural,  and  in  immo¬ 
derate  quantity. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Diabetes  ( mellitus ),  with  urine  of  the  fmell,  co¬ 
lour,  and  tade  of  honey. 

2.  Diabetes  [injipidus),  with  limpid,  but  not  fweet, 
urine. 

II.  Symptomatic 

Genus  LXIII.  Hyfleria.  Rumbling  of  the  bowels ; 
a  fenfation  as  of  a  globe  turning  itfelf  in  the  belly, 
afeending  to  the  domach  and  fauces,  and  there  threat¬ 
ening  fuffocation;  fleep;  convulfions;  a  great  quantity 
of  limpid  urine;  the  mind  involuntarily  fickle  and  mu¬ 
table. 

The  following  are  by  Sauvages  reckoned  didinft 
idiopathic  fpecies ;  but,  by  Dr  Cullen,  only  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies. 

A,  From  a  retention  of  the  menfes. 

B,  From  a  menorrhagia  cruenta. 

C,  From  a  menorrhagia  ferofa,  or  fluor  albtia. 

D,  From  an  obdruftion  of  the  vifeera. 

E,  From  a  fault  of  the  domach. 

F,  From  too  great  falacity. 

Genus  LXIV.  Hydrophobia.  A  diflike  and  hor¬ 
ror  at  any  kind  of  drink,  as  occafioning  a  convulfion 
of  the  pharynx  ;  induced,  for  the  mod  part,  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal.  The  fpecies  are, 


I.  Hydro- 
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General  I.  Hydrophobia  ( rabiofa ),  with  a  defire  of  biting 
Iner  t  of'  t^ie  by  Handers,  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  ani- 
Difeafer.  trial* 

w— y—w  II.  Hydrophobia  (/implex ),  without  madnefs,  or 

any  defire  of  biting. 

Order  IV.  Vefanise.  Diforders  of  the  judgment, 
without  any  pyrexia  or  coma. 

Genus  LXV.  Amentia ;  an  imbecility  of  judge¬ 
ment,  by  which  people  either  do  not  perceive,  or  do 
not  remember,  the  relations  of  things.  The  fpecies 
are, 

I.  Amentia  ( congenita ),  continuing  from  a  perfon’s 
birth. 

II.  Amentia  (fenilis),  from  the  diminution  of  the 
perceptions  and  memory  through  extreme  old  age. 

III.  Amentia  ( acquifita ),  occurring  in  people  for¬ 
merly  of  a  found  mind,  from  evident  external  caufe3. 

Genus  LXVI.  Melancholia;  a  partial  madnefs,  with¬ 
out  dyfpepfia. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  fubjefts  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  perfon  raves;  and  thus  it  i*6, 

1.  With  an  imagination  in  the  patient  concerning 
his  body  being  in  a  dangerous  condition,  from  flight 
caufes ;  or  that  liis  affairs  are  in  a  defperate  ftate. 

2.  With  an  imagination  concerning  a  profperous 
ftate  of  affairs. 

3.  With  violent  love,  without  fatyriafis  or  nympho¬ 
mania. 

4.  With  a  fuperflitious  fear  of  a  future  ftate. 

5.  With  an  averfion  from  motion  and  all  the  offices 
of  life. 

6.  With  reftleffnefs,  and  an  impatience  of  any  fitua- 
tion  whatever. 

7-  With  a  wearinefs  of  life. 

8.  With  a  deception  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
patient’s  fpecies. 

Dr  Cullen  thinks  that  there  is  no  fuch  difeafe  as 
that  called  damonomania ,  and  that  the  difeafes  mention¬ 
ed  by  Sauvages  under  that  title  are  either, 

1.  Species  of  melancholy  or  mania;  or 

2.  Of  fome  difeafe  by  the  fperiators  falfely  aferibed 
to  the  influence  of  an  evil  fpirit;  or 

3.  Of  a  difeafe  entirely  feigned;  or 

4.  Of  a  difeafe  partly  true  and  partly  feigned. 

Genus  LXVII.  Mania;  universal  madnefs. 

1.  Mania  ( mentalis ),  arifing  entirely  from  paffions 
of  the  mind. 

2.  Mania  ( corporea ),  from  an  evident  difeafe  of  the 
body. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  difeafe  of  the 
body. 

3.  Mania  ( obfeura ),  without  any  paffion  of  mind  or 
evident  difeafe  of  the  body  preceding. 

The  fymptomatic  fpecies  of  mania  are, 

1.  Paraphrofyne  from  poifons. 

2.  Paraphrofyne  from  paffion. 

3.  Paraphrofyne  febrilis. 

Genus  LXVIII.  Oneirodynia.  A  violent  and  trou- 
blefome  imagination  in  time  of  fleep. 

1.  Oneirodynia  (affiva),  exciting  to  walking  and 
various  motions. 

2.  Oneirodynia  ( gravans ),  from  a  fenfe  of  fome 
weight  incumbent,  and  preffing  on  the  breaft  efpe- 
cially. 
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Exi/E  ;  a  depraved  habit  of  the 


whole  or  greateft  part  of  the  body,  without  primary 
pyrexia  or  neurofis. 

Order  I.  Marcores;  a  wafting  of  the  whole  body. 

Genus  LXIX.  Tabes.  Leannefs,  afthenia,  he&ic 
pyrexia.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Tabes  ( purulenta ),  from  an  external  or  internal 
ulcer,  or  from  a  vomica. 

Varying  in  its  fituation:  hence, 

2.  Tabes  (fcrophulofa ) ,  in  fcrophulous  conftitutions 

3.  Tabes  (venenata),  from  poifon  taken  inwardly. 

Genus  LXX.  Atrophia.  Leannefs  and  afthenia, 

without  he&ic  pyrexia.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Atrophia  ( inanitorum ),  from  too  great  evacua 
tion. 

2.  Atrophia  (famelicorum ),  from  a  deficiency  of 
nourifhment. 

3.  Atrophia  ( cacocbymica ),  from  corrupted  nourifh¬ 
ment. 

4.  Atrophia  (deb ilium),  from  the  funftion  of  nutri¬ 
tion  being  depraved,  without  any  extraordinary  eva¬ 
cuation  or  cacochymia  having  preceded. 

Order  II.  Intumefcentix.  An  external  tumor  of 
the  whole  or  greateft  part  of  the  body. 

Seft.  I.  y Idipqft . 

Genus  LXXI.  Polyfarcia  ;  a  troublefome  fwelling 
of  the  body  from  fat. 

Seft.  II.  Flatuofee. 

Genus  LXII.  Pneumatofis ;  a  tenfe  elaftic  fwel¬ 
ling  of  the  body,  crackling  under  the  hand.  The 
fpecies  are, 

1.  Pneumatofis  (fpontanea ),  without  any  manifeft 
caufe. 

2.  Pneumatofis  ( traumatica );  from  a  wound  in  the 
breaft. 

3.  Pneumatofis  (venenata),  from  poifon  injected  of 
applied. 

4.  Pneumatofis  (hyjlerica),  with  hyftcria. 

Genus  LXXIII.  Tympanites;  a  tenfe,  elaftic,  fo- 
norous  fwelling  of  the  abdomen;  coftivenefs;  a  decay 
of  the  other  parts.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Tympanites  ( intejlinalis ),  with  a  tumor  of  the 
abdomen  frequently  unequal,  and  with  a  frequent  eva¬ 
cuation  of  air  relieving  the  tenfion  and  pain. 

2.  Tympanites  (abdominalis),  with  a  more  evident 
noife,  a  more  equable  tumor,  and  a  l'efs  frequent  emif- 
fion  of  flatus,  which  alfo  gives  lefs  relief. 

Genus  LXXIV.  Phyfometra*  a  flight  elaftic  fwel¬ 
ling  in  the  epigaftrium,  having  the  figure  and  fituation 
of  the  uterus. 

Seri:.  III.  Aquofa  or  Hydropes. 

Genus  LXXV.  Anafarca.  A  foft,  inelaftic  fwel¬ 
ling  of  the  whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it.  The  fpe¬ 
cies  are, 

1.  Anafarca  (ferofa),  from  a  retention  of  ferum  on 
account  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  ufual  evacuations,  or 
from  an  increafe  of  the  ferum  on  account  of  too  great 
a  quantity  of  water  taken  inwardly. 

2.  Anafarca  (oppilata),  from  a  compreffion  of  the 
veins. 

3.  Anafarca  (exanthematica),  arifing  after  exanthe¬ 
mata,  efpecially  after  the  eryfipelas. 

N  2  4.  Anafarca 
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General  4.  Anafarca  ( arumta ),  from  the  thinnefs  of  the 

Orient ^  tlood  produced  by  hemorrhagy 

Difeafe°.  S’  Anafarca  ( debiltum ),  in  weak  people  after  long 
♦  r—y—  .1  difeafes,  or  from  other  caufes. 

Genus  LXXVI.  Hydrocephalus.  A  foft  inelaftic 
fwelling  of  the  head,  with  the  futures  of  the  cranium 
opened. 

Genus  LXXVI  I.  Hydrorachitis.  A  foft,  (lender 
tumor  above  the  vertebras  of  the  loins ;  the  vertebrae 
gaping  from  each  other. 

Genus  LXXVIII.  Hydrothorax.  Dyfpnoea ;  pale- 
nefs  of  the  face  ;  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet ; 
fcanty  urine;  lying  down  difficult;  a  fudden  and  fpon- 
taneous  waking  out  of  fleep,  with  palpitation  ;  water 
fludluating  in  the  breaft 

Genus  LXXIX  Afcites.  A  tenfe,  fcarce  elaftic, 
but  fludluating  fwelling  of  the  abdomen.  The  fpe- 
cies  are, 

1.  Afcites  ( abdominalis ),  with  an  equal  fwelling  of 
the  whole  abdomen,  and  with  a  fluctuation  fufficiently 
evident. 

Varying  according  to  the  caufe. 

A,  From  an  obftrudlion  of  the  vifcera. 

B,  From  debility. 

C,  From  a  thinnefs  of  the  blood. 

2  Afcites  (faccatus),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  in  the  beginning  at  leaft,  partial,  and  with  a  lefs 
evident  fluctuation. 

Genus  LXXX  Hydrometra.  A  fwelling  of  the  hy- 
pogaftrium  in  women,  gradually  increafing,  keeping 
the  lhape  of  the  uterus,  yielding  to  preffure,  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  ;  without  ifchuria  or  pregnancy. 

Genus  LXXXI.  Hydrocele.  A  fwelling  of  the 
fcrotum,  not  painful;  increafing  by  degrees,  foft,  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  pellucid. 

Se£t.  IV.  Solid*. 

Genus  LXXXII.  Phyfconia.  A  fwelling  chiefly 
occupying  a  certain  part  of  the  abdomen,  gradually 
increafing,  and  neither  fonorous  nor  fluctuating.  The 
fpecies  are, 

Phyfconia  hepatica. 

Phyfconia  fplenica. 

Phyfconia  renalis, 

Phyfconia  uterina. 

Phyfconia  ab  ovario. 

Phyfconia  mefenterica. 

Phyfconia  inteftinalis. 

Phyfconia  omentalis. 

Phyfconia  polyfplachna. 

Phyfconia  vifceralis. 

Phyfconia  externa  lupialis. 

Phyfconia  externa  fcirrhodea. 

Phyfconia  externa  hydatidofa. 

Phyfconia  ab  adipe  fubcutaneo. 

Phyfconia  ab  excrefcentia. 

Genus  LXXX  II I.  Rachitis.  A  large  head,  fwel¬ 
ling  moft  in  the  forepart,  the  ribs  depreffed;  abdomen 
fwelled,  with  a  decay  of  the  other  parts. 

Varying, 

1.  Simple,  without  any  other  difeafe. 

2.  Joined  with  other  difeafes. 

Order  III.  Impetigines.  Cachexies  chiefly  de¬ 
forming  the  Ikin  and  external  parts  of  the  body. 
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Genus  LXXXIV.  Scrophula.  Swellings  of  the  General 
conglobate  glands,  efpecially  in  the  neck  ;  fwelling  Arrauee- 
of  the  upper  lip  and  fupport  of  the  nofe  ;  the  face  flo-  Cifi-afof 
rid,  lkin  thin,  abdomen  fwelled.  The  fpecies  are,  .  .  ^  '  r 

1.  Scrophula  (vulgaris),  Ample,  external,  and  per¬ 
manent. 

2.  Scrophula  ( mefenterica ),  Ample,  internal,  with 
palenefs  of  the  face,  want  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the 
abdomen,  and  unufual  fetor  of  the  excrements. 

3.  Scrophula  (fugax),  moft  Ample,  appearing  on¬ 
ly  about  the  neck ;  for  the  moft  part  proceeding  from 
the'  reforption  of  the  matter  of  ulcers  in  the  head. 

4.  Scrophula  ( Americana),  joined  with  the  yaws. 

Genus  LXXXV.  Syphilis.  A  contagious  difeafe, 

after  impure  venery,  and  a  diforder  of  the  genitals ; 
ulcers  of  the  tonftls  ;  of  the  (kin,  efpecially  about  the 
margin  of  the  hair;  corymbofe  papulae,  ending  in 
crufts  and  crufty  ulcers ;  pains  of  the  bones ;  exo- 
ftofes. 

Genus  LXXXVI.  Scorbutus;  in  cold  countries, 
attacking  after  putrefeent  diet,  efpecially  fuch  as  is 
fait  and  of  the  animal-kind,  where  no  fupply  of  frelh 
vegetables  is  to  be  had ;  afthenia ;  ftomacace  ;  fpots 
of  different  colours  on  the  lkin,  for  the  moft  part  li¬ 
vid,  and  appearing  chiefly  among  the  roots  of  the 
hair. 

Varying  in  degree. 

a,  Scorbutus  incipiens. 

b,  Scorbutus  crefcens. 

Cy  Scorbutus  inveteratus. 

Varying  alfo  in  fymptoms. 

d,  Scorbutus  lividus. 

e ,  Scorbutus  petechialis. 

/,  Scorbutus  pallidus. 

g,  Sccrbutus  ruber. 

h.  Scorbutus  calidus. 

Genus  LXXXVII.  Elephantiafls  ;  a  contagious 
difeafe  ;  thick,  wrinkled,  rough,  undtuous  Ikin,  de- 
ftitute  of  hairs,  anasfthefla  in  the  extremities,  the  face 
deformed  with  pimples,  the  voice  hoarfe  and  nafal.  * 

Genus LXXXVIII.  Lepra;  the  lkin  rough,  with 
white,  branny,  and  chopped  efehars,  fometimes  moift 
beneath,  with  itching. 

Genus  LXXX1X.  Framboefla ;  fwellings  refem- 
bling  fungi,  or  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  or  rafpberry, 
growing  on  various  parts  of  the  lkin. 

Genus  XC.  Trichoma  ;  a  contagious  difeafe  ;  the 
hairs  thicker  than  ufual,  and  twilled  into  inextricable 
knots  and  cords. 

Genus  XC1.  Idlerus  ;  yellownefs  of  the  lkin  and 
eyes ;  white  feces  ;  urine  of  a  dark  red,  tinging  what 
is  put  into  it  of  a  clay  colour. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Idlerus  (calculofus),  with  acute  pain  in  the  epi- 
gaftric  region,  increaflng  after  meals  j  biliary  concre¬ 
tions  voided  by  ftool. 

2.  Idlerus  (fpafmodicus  ),  without  pain,  after  fpafmo- 
dic  difeafes  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Idlerus  (bepaticut),  without  pain,  after  difeafes 
of  the  liver. 

4.  Idlerus  (gravidarum),  arifing  during  the  time  of 
pregnancy,  and  going  off  after  delivery. 

5.  Idlerus  (infantum),  coming  on  in  infants  a  few 
days  after  birth. 

CLASS 
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CLASS  IV.  Locales.  An  affe&ion  of  fome  part, 
but  not  of  the  whole  body. 

Order  I.  Dyfethefiae.  The  fenfes  depraved  or  de" 
ftroyed,  from  a  difeafe  of  the  external  organs. 

Genus  XCII.  Caligo.  The  fight  impaired  or  to¬ 
tally  deftroyed,  on  account  of  fome  opaque  fubftance 
interpofed  between  the  objc&s  and  the  retina,  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  eye  itfelf  or  the  eye-lids.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Caligo  (tends),  occafioned  by  an  opaque  fpot 
behind  the  pupil. 

2.  Caligo  (cornea),  from  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Caligo  ( pupil! a ),  from  an  obftru&ion  of  the 
pupil. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which 
it  proceeds. 

4.  Caligo  ( humorum),  from  a  difeafe  or  defed  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  ftate  of  the  hu¬ 
mour. 

5.  Caligo  ( palpebrarum ),  from  a  difeafe  inherent  in 
the  eye-lids. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  in 
the  eye-lids. 

Genus  XCIII.  Amaurofis.  The  fight  diminiihed, 
or  totally  abolifhed,  without  any  evident  difeafe  of  the 
eye  ;  the  pupil  for  the  moft  part  remaining  dilated  and 
immoveable.  The  fpecies  are, 

x.  Amaurofis  ( comprefionis ),  after  the  caufes  and 
attended  with  the  fymptoms  of  congeftion  in  the  brain. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
caufe. 

2.  Amaurofis  (atonica),  after  the  caufes  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fymptoms  of  debility. 

3.  Amaurofis  (fpafmodica) ,  after  the  caufes  and 
with  the  figns  of  fpafm. 

4.  Amaurofis  (venenata),  from  poifon  taken  into 
the  body  or  applied  outwardly  to  it. 

Genus  XCIV.  Dyfopia.  A  depravation  of  the 
fight,  fo  that  objects  cannot  be  diftindly  perceived, 
except  at  a  certain  diftance,  and  in  a  certain  fituation. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfopia  ' *enebr arum),  in  which  objeds  are  not 
feen  unlefs  they  be  placed  in  a  ftrong  light. 

2.  Dyfopia  ( luminis ),  in  which  objeds  are  not  di¬ 
ftindly  feen  unlef3  by  a  weak  light. 

3.  Dyfopia  ( dijfitorum ) ,  in  which  diitant  objeds 
are  not  perceived. 

4.  Dyfopia  ( proximorum ),  in  which  the  neareft  ob- 
jeds  are  not  perceived. 

5.  Dyfopia  ( lateralis ),  in  which  objects  are  not 
perceived  unlefs  placed  in  an  oblique  pofture. 

Genus  XCV.  Pfeudoblepfis ;  when  the  fight  is  dif- 
eafed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  perfon  imagines  he 
fees  things  which  really  do  not  exift,  or  fees  things 
which  do  exift  after  fome  other  manner  than  they  real¬ 
ly  are.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Pfeudoblepfis  (imaginaria) ,  in  which  the  perfon 
imagines  he  fees  things  which  really  do  not  exift. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

2.  Pfeudoblepfis  (mutant),  in  which  objeds  really 
exifting  appear  fomehow  changed. 

Varying  according  to  the  change  perceived  in  the 
objeds,  and  according  to  the  remote  caufe. 


Genus  XCVI.  Dyfecoea.  A  diminution  or  total  General 
abolition  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  The  fpecies  are,  ^ienTof 

1.  Dyfecoea  ( organica ),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  or-  DUeafe;. 

gans  tranfmitting  founds  to  the  internal  ear.  — y— 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  and 
of  the  part  affeded. 

2.  Dyfecoea  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe 
of  the  organs  tranfmitting  the  founds. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe. 

Genus  XCVII.  Paracufis  ;  a  depravation  of  the 
hearing.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Paracufis  (imperfeQa),  in  which  though  founds 
coming  from  external  objeds  are  heard,  yet  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  diftindly  nor  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Varying, 

a.  With  a  dulnefs  of  hearing: 

b.  With  an  hearing  too  acute  and  fenfible. 

c,  When  a  fingle  external  found  is  doubled  by  fome 
internal  caufes. 

d,  When  the  founds  which  a  perfon  defires  to  hear 
are  not  perceived,  unlefs  fome  other  violent  found  is 
raifed  at  the  fame  time. 

2.  Paracufis  (imaginaria) ,  in  which  founds  not  ex¬ 
ifting  externally  are  excited  from  internal  caufes. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  found  per¬ 
ceived,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
caufe. 

Genus  XCVII1.  Anofmia;  a  diminution  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfe  of  fmell.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Anofmia  (organica),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  mem 
brane  lining  the  internal  parts  of  the  noftrils. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

2.  Anofmia  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe 
of  the  membrane  of  the  nofe. 

Genus  XCIX.  Agheuftia ;  a  diminution  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfe  of  tafte. 

1.  Agheuftia  (organica),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tongue,  keeping  off  from  the  nerves  thofe 
fubftances  which  ought  to  produce  tafte. 

2.  Agheuftia  (atonica),  without  any  evident  dif¬ 
eafe  of  the  tongue. 

Genus  C.  Anasfthefia ;  a  diminution  or  abolition  of 
the  fenfe  of  feeling.  The  fpecies  from  Sauvages,  .ad-  - 
opted  by  Dr  Cullen,  are, 

1 .  Anxfthefia  a  fpina  bifida. 

2.  Anxfthefia  plethorica. 

3.  Anasfthefia  nafeentium; 

4.  Anaefthefia  melancholies. 

Order  II.  Dyforexia  5  error  or  defied  of  appetite. 

Sed.  I.  AppetitUs  erronei. 

Genus  Cl.  Bulimia  ;  a  defire  for  food  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  digefted. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Bulimia  (belluonum),  an  unufual  appetite  for  food, 
without  any  difeafe  of  the  ftomach. 

2.  Bulimia  ( fynccpalis ),  a  frequent  defire  of  meat, 
on  account  .of  a  fenfation  of  hunger  threatening  fyn- 
cope. 

3.  Bulimia  ( emetica ),  an  appetite  for  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  meat,  which  is  thrown  up  immediately  after  it 
is  taken. 

Genus  CIL  Polydipfia  ;  an  appetite  for  an  unufual 
quantity  of  drink. 

The  polydipfia  is  almoft  always  fymptomatic,  and 
varies 
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varies  only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
which  accompanies  it. 

Genus  CIII.  Pica  ;  a  defire  of  f wallowing  fubftan- 
ces  not  ufed  as  food. 

Genus  CIV.  Satyriafis ;  an  unbounded  defire  of 
’venery  in  men.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Satyriafis  {juvenilis),  an  unbounded  defire  of 
venery,  the  body  at  the  fame  time  being  little  dilbr- 
dered. 

2.  Satyriafis  {fnrens),  a  vehement  defire  of  venery, 
with  a  great  diforder  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time. 

Genus  CV.  Nymphomania  ;  an  unbounded  defire 
-of  venery  in  women. 

Varying  in  degree. 

Genus  C VI.  Noftalgia;  a  violent  defire  in  thofe 
who  are  abfent  from  their  country  of  revifiting  it. 

1.  Noftalgia  {Jimp lex),  without  any  other  difeafe. 

2.  Noftalgia  ( complicates },  accompanied  with  other 
difeafes. 

Sedt.  II.  Appetitus  deficientes. 

Genus  CVII.  Anorexia.  Want  of  appetite  for 
food.  Always  fymptomatic. 

1.  Anorexia  {humoralis),  from  fomc  humour  load¬ 
ing  the  ftomach. 

2.  Anorexia  ( atonica \  from  the  tone  of  the  fibres 
of  the  ftomach  being  loft. 

Genus  CVIII.  Adipfia  ;  a  want  of  thirft.  Always 
a  fymptom  of  fome  difeafe  affedting  the  fenforium 
commune. 

Genus  CIX.  Anaphrodifia ;  want  of  defire  for,  or 
impotence  to,  venery. 

The  true  fpecies  are, 

1.  Anaphrodifia  paralytica. 

2.  Anaphrodifia  gonorrhoica. 

The  falfe  ones  are, 

1.  Anaphrodifia  a  marifcis. 

2.  Anaphrodifia  ab  urethrae  vitio. 

Order  III.  Dyfcinefiae.  An  impediment,  or  de¬ 
pravation  of  motion  from  a  diforder  of  the  organs. 

Genus  CX.  Aphonia  ;  a  total  fupprefiion  of  voice 
without  coma  or  fyncope.  The  fpecies  are, 

1 .  Aphonia  {gutturalis),  from  the  fauces  or  glottis 
being  fwelled. 

2.  Aphonia  {trachealu),  from  a  compreffion  of  the 
trachea. 

3  Aphonia  {atonica),  from  the  nerves  of  the  larynx 
being  cut. 

Genus  CXI.  Mutitas  ;  a  want  of  power  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Mutitas  {organica),  from  the  tongue  being  cut 
out  or  deftroyed. 

2.  Mutitas  {atonica),  from  the  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue. 

3.  Mutitas  ( furdorum ),  from  people  being  born 
deaf,  or  the  hearing  being  deftroyed  during  child¬ 
hood. 

Genus  CXII.  Paraphonia  ;  a  depraved  found  of  the 
voice.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Paraphoma  {puberum),  in  which,  about  the  time 
of  puberty,  the  voice  from  being  acute  and  fweet,  be¬ 
comes  more  grave  and  harfti. 

2.  Paraphonia  {rauca),  in  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
drynefs  or  flaccid  tumor  of  the  fauces,  the  voice  be¬ 
comes  .rough  and  hoarfe. 
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2.  Paraphonia  {fefonans),  in  which,  by  reafon  of 
anobftrudtion  in  the  nofrils,  the  voice  becomes  hoarfe, 
with  a  found  luffing  through  the  noftrib. 

4.  Paraphonia  {palatina),  in  which,  on  account  of 
a  defedt  or  divifion  of  the  uvula,  for  the  moft  part  with 
an  hare-lip,  the  voice  becomes  obfeure,  hoarfe,  and 
unpleafant. 

5.  Paraphonia  ( clangens ),  in  which  the  voice  is 
changed  to  one  acute,  ffirill,  and  fmall. 

6.  Paraphonia  ( comatofa ),  in  which,  from  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  velum  palati  and  glottis,  a  found  is  pro¬ 
duced  during  infpiration. 

Genus  CXIII.  Pfellifmus  ;  a  defedt  in  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  words.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Pfellifmus  {hafitans),  in  which  the  words,  efpe- 
cially  the  firft  ones  of  a  difeourfe,  are  not  eafily  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  not  without  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
firtt  fy liable. 

2.  Pfellifmus  {ringens),  in  which  the  found  of 
the  letter  R  is  always  afpirated,  and,  as  it  were, 
doubled. 

3.  Pfellifmus  ( lallans ),  in  which  the  found  of  the 
letter  L  becomes  more  liquid,  or  is  pronounced  in- 
ftead  of  R. 

4.  Pfellifmus  {emolliens),  in  which  the  hard  letters 
are  changed  into  the  fofter  ones,  and  thus  the  letter  S 
is  much  ufed. 

5.  Pfellifmus  {balbutiens),  in  which,  by  reafon  of 
the  tongue  being  large,  or  fwelled,  the  labial  let¬ 
ters  are  better  heard,  and  often  pronounced  inftead  of 
others. 

6.  Pfellifmus  {acUilos),  in  which  the  labial  letters 
cannot  be  pronounced  at  all,  or  with  difficulty. 

7.  Pfellifmus  {logojlomatum),  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  divifion  of  the  palate,  the  guttural  letters  are 
lefs  perfedtly  pronounced. 

Genus  CX1V.  Strabifmus ;  the  optic  axes  of  tlje 
eyes  not  converging.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Strabifmus  {habitualis),  from  a  bad  cuftom  of 
ufing  only  one  eye. 

2.  Strabifmus  {commochts),  from  the  greater  debility 
or  mobility  of  one  eye  above  the  other ;  fo  that  both 
eyes  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed. 

3.  Strabifmus  {necejfarius),  from  a  change  in  the 
fituation  or  fhape  of  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

Genus  CXV.  Contradtura  ;  a  long-continued  and 
rigid  contra  dtion  of  one  or  more  limbs.  The  fpecies 
are, 

1.  Contradtura  {primaria),  from  the  mufcles  beco¬ 
ming  contradted  and  rigid. 

a.  From’  the  mufcles  becoming  rigid  by  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

b.  From  mufcles  becoming  rigid  by  fpafm. 

c.  From  mufcles  contradted  by  reafon  of  their  anta- 
gonifts  having  become  paralytic. 

d.  From  mufcles  contradted  by  an  irritating  acri¬ 


mony. 

2,  Contradtura  ( articularis ),  from  ftiff  joints.’] 


Order  IV.  Apocenofes.  A  flux  either  of  blood  or 
fome  other  humour  flowing  more  plentifully  than  ufual, 
without  pyrexia,  or  an  increafed  impulle  of  fluids. 

Genus-CXVI.  Profufio;  a  flux  of  blood. 

Genus  CXVII.  Ephidrofis ;  a  preternatural  evacu¬ 
ation  of  fweat. 

,  7  Symp- 
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General  Symptomatic  epliidrofes  vary  according  to  the  na- 
Arrange-  ture  0f  the  difeafes  which  they  accompany,  the  diffe- 
Dtfeafes  nature  °f  t^ie  fweat  itfelf,  and  fometimes  the  dif- 

■.  -  v--  ferent  parts  of  the  body  which  fweats  moft. 

Genus  CXVI1I.  Epiphora  ;  a  flux  of  the  lacrymal 
humour. 

Genus  CXIX.  Ptyalifmus  ;  a  flux  of  faliva. 

Genus  CXX.  Enurefis  ;  an  involuntary  flux  of  urine 
without  pain.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Enurefis  (atonica),  after  difeafes  injuring  the 
fphinfter  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Enurefis  ( irritata ),  from  a  compreflion  or  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXI.  Gonorrhoea  ;  a  preternatural  flux  of 
humour  from  the  urethra  in  men,  with  or  without  a 
defire  of  venery.  The  fpecies  are, 

j.  Gonorrhoea  ( pura ),  in  which,  without  any  ini- 
pure  venery  having  preceded,  a  humour  refembling 
pus,  without  difuria  or  propenlity  to  venery,  flows  from 
the  urethra. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  ( impura ),  in  which,  after  impure  ve¬ 
nery,  an  humour  like  pus  flows  from  the  urethra  with 
dyfuria.  The  confequence  of  this  is, 

Gonorrhoea  ( mucofa ),  in  which,  after  an  impure  go¬ 
norrhoea,  a  mucous  humour  flows  from  the  urethra  with 
little  or  no  dyfuria. 

3.  Gonorrhoea  (laxorum),  in  which  an  humour  for 
the  moft  part  pellucid,  without  any  ereftion  of  the 
penis,  but  with  a  propenfity  to  venery,  flows  from  the 
urethra  while  the  perfon  is  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  ( dormientium ),  in  which  the  feminal 
liquor  is  thrown  out,  with  ereftion  and  defire  of  venery, 
in  thofe  who  are  afleep  and  have  lafcivious  dreams. 

Order  V.  Epifchefes  ;  fuppreflions  of  evacuations. 
Genus  CXXII.  Obftipatio  ;  the  ftools  either  fup- 
preffed  or  flower  than  ufual.  The  fpecies  are, 

X.  Obftipatio  ( debilium ),  in  lax,  weak,  and  for  the 
moft  part  dyfpeptic  perfons. 

2.  Obftipatio  ( rigidorum ),  in  people  whofe  fibres  are 
rigid,  and  frequently  of  an  hypochondriac  difpofition. 

3.  Obftipatio  ( objlruttorum ),  with  fymptoms  of  the 
colica  I  ft,  2d,  4th,  and  7th,  abovementioned. 

Genus  CXXIII.  Ifchuria ;  an  abfolute  fupprelfion 
of  urine.  The  fpecies  are, 

_  1.  Ifchuria  ( renalis j,  coming  after  a  difeafe  of  the 
kidneys,  with  pain,  or  troublefome  fenfe  of  weight  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  without  any  fwelling 
of  the  hypogaftrium,  or  defirc  of  making  water. 

2.  Ifchuria  {ureteric a),  coming  after  a  difeafe  of  the 
kidneys,  with  a  fenfe  of  pain  or  uneafinefs  in  fome  part 
of  the  ureter,  and  without  any  tumor  of  the  liypoga- 
ftrium,  or  defire  of  making  water. 

3.  Ifchuria  ( veficalis ),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  hypo¬ 
gaftrium,  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  ftimulus  to  make  water. 

4.  Ifchuria  (urethralis),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  hy¬ 
pogaftrium,  frequent  ftimulus  to  make  water,  and  pain 
in  fome  part  of  the  urethra. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  fubdivided  into  many  varieties, 
according  to  their  different  caufes. 

Genus  CXXIV.  Dyfuria  j  a.  painful,  and  fomehow 
impeded  emiflion  of  urine.  The  fpecies  are, 

x.  Dyfuria  (aniens),  with  heat  of  water,  without 
any  manifeft  diiorder  of  the  bladder.  . 
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2.  Dyfuria  ( fpafmodica ),  from  a  fpafm  eommuni-  General 

cated  from  the  other  parts  to  the  bladder.  Arrange- 

3.  Dyfuria  (comprejfionis),  from  the  neighbouring  33;^”, 

parts  prefling  upon  the  bladder.  ■  .  '  f 

4.  Dyfuria  (phlogiflica),  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
neighboaring  parts. 

5.  Dyfuria  (irritata),  with  figns  of  a  ftone  in  the 
bladder. 

6.  Dyfuria  (mucofa),  with  a  copious  excretion  of 
mucus. 

Genus  CXXV.  Dyfpermatifmus  ;  a  flow,  impeded, 
and  infufficient  emiflion  of  femen  in  the  venereal  aft. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( urethralis ),  from  difeafes  of 
the  urethra. 

2.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( nodofus ),  from  knots  on  the 
cavernous  bodies. 

3.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( praputialis ),  from  too  narrow 
an  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 

4.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( mucofus ),  from  rjiucus  infarc- 
ting  the  urethra. 

5.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( hypertonicus ),  from  too  ftrong 
an  ereftion  of  the  penis. 

6.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( epilepticus ),  from  a  fpafmodic 
epilepfy  happening  during  the  time  of  coition. 

7.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( apradodes ),  from  an  imbeci¬ 
lity  of  the  parts  of  generation. 

8.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( refluus ),  in  which  there  is  no 
emiflion  of  femen,  becaufe  it  returns  from  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXVI.  Amenorrhoea.  The  menfes  either 
flowing  more  fparingly  than  ufual,  or  not  at  all,  at  their 
ufual  time,  without  pregnancy.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Amenorrhoea  ( emaifonis ),  in  thofe  arrived  at 
puberty,  in  whom,  after  the  ufual  time,  the  menfes 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  many  differ¬ 
ent  morbid  affeftions  have  taken  place. 

2.  Amenorrhoea  (fupprejjionis)  in  adults,  in  whom 
the  menfes  which  had  already  begun  to  flow  are  fup- 
prefled. 

3.  Amenorrhoea  (difficilis),  in  which  the  menfes  flow 
fparingly,  and  with  difficulty. 

Order  VI.  Tumores;  an  increafed  magnitude  of 
any  part  without  phlogofis. 

Genus  CXXVII.  Aneurifma  ;  a  foft  tumor,  with 
pulfation,  above  an  artery. 

Genus  CXXVI1I.  Varix  ;  a  foft  tumor,  without' 
pulfation,  above  a  vein. 

Genus  CXXIX.  Ecchymoma;  a  diffufed,  and  fcarce 
eminent,  livid  tumor. 

Genus  CXXX.  Scirrhus  ;  an  hard  tumor  of  fome 
part,  generally  of  a  gland,  without  pain,  and  difficult¬ 
ly  brought  to  fuppuration. 

Genus  CXXXI.  Cancer.  A  painful  tumor  of  a 
fcirrhous  nature,  and  degenerating  into  an  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  ulcer. 

Genus  CXXXII.  Bubo ;  a  fuppuratmg  tumor  of 
a  conglobate  gland. 

Genus  CXXXIII.  Sarcoma  ;  a  foft  fwelling,  with¬ 
out  pain. 

Genus  CXXXIV.  Verruca  ;  a  harder  fcabrous 
fwelling. 

Genus  CXXXV.  Clavus ;  a  hard,  Jame’dated  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fkin. 
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Genus  CXXXVI.  Lupih.  A  moveable,  foft  tu- 
J  mour  below  the  Ikin,  without  pain. 

Genus  CXXXVII.  Ganglion.  An  harder  move- 
able  fwelling,  adhering  to  a  tendon. 

Genus  CXXXVIII.  Hydatis ;  a  cuticular  vefxcle 
filled  with  aqueous  humour. 

Genus  CXXX1X.  Hydarthrus  ;  a  moft  painful  fwel- 
ling  of  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  knee,  at  firft  fcarce 
elevated,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ikin,  dimiuiihing 
the  mobility. 

Genus  CXL.  Exoftofis  ;  a  hard  tumor  adhering  to 
a  bone. 

Order  VII.  Eftopise  ;  tumors  occafioned  by  the 
removal  of  fome  part  out  of  its  proper  fituation. 

Genus  CXLI.  Hernia  ;  an  eftopia  of  a  foft  part  as 
yet  covered  with  the  Ikin  and  other  integuments. 

Genus  CXLII.  Prolapfus  ;  a  bare  eftopia  of  fome 
foft  part. 

Genus  CXL1II.  Luxatio  ;  the  removal  of  a  bone 
from  its  place  in  the  joints. 

Order  VIII.  Dialyfes.  A  folution  of  continuity; 
manifeft  to  the  fight  or  touch. 

Genus  CXLIV.  Vulnus ;  a  recent  and  bloody  fo- 
lution  of  the  unity  of  fome  foft  part  by  the  motion  of 
fome  hard  body. 

Genus  CXLV.  Ulcus.  A  purulent  or  ichorous  fo¬ 
lution  of  a  foft  part. 

Genus  CXL VI.  Herpes ;  a  great  number  ofphlyc- 
tense  or  fmall  ulcers,  gathering  in  chillers,  creeping, 
and  obftinate. 

Genus  CXLVII.  Tinea  ;  fmall  ulcers  among  the 
roots  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  pouring  out  a  humour 
which  changes  to  a  white  friable  fcurf. 

Genus  CXLVIII.  Pfora.  Itchy  pullules  and  little 
ulcers  of  an  infeftiousnature,  chiefly  infefting  the  hands. 

Genu3  CXLIX.  Fraftura ;  bones  broken  into 
large  fragments. 

Genus  CL.  Caries  ;  an  exulceration  of  a  bone. 


G  I  N  E.  Praait 

Genus  I.  TERTIANA  ;  the  Tertian  Fever. 


( Tertiana ,  Sauv.  G.  88.  Lin.  1 6.  Hoffm.  Stahl.  Cleg- 
horn  Senac. 


Having  thus  prefented  to  our  readers  Dr  Cullen’s 
general  fyftematic  view  of  all  the  difeafesto  which  the 
human  body  is  fubjefted,  we  come  next  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  more  important  affeftions, 
treating  of  them  in  the  order  which  Dr  Cullen  has  ar¬ 
ranged  them. 


The  Genuine  Tertian. 

(Tertiana  legitima,  Senert.  Hoffm.  Cleghorn ,  Miuorc. 
Sauv.  Sp.  I.) 

i.  Defcription.  This  difeafe,  in  its  moft  regular 
form,  confifts  of  repeated  paroxifms,  returning  every 
fecond  day,  the  patient  during  the  intermediate  period 
enjoying  apparently  a  ftate  of  good  health.  This  is  the 
moft  common  form  of  ague,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
Britain.  Each  paroxyfm  confifts  of  three  parts,  the 
cold,  the  hot,  and  the  fweating  ftages.  The  paroxyfm 
commonly  begins  with  a  remarkable  ftiivering,  increa- 
fing  frequently  to  a  convulfive  Ihaking  of  the  limbs. 
The  extremities  are  always  cold,  fometimes  remarkably 
fo.  The  cold  for  the  moft  part  is  firft  perceived  about 
the  lumbar  regions,  from  thence  afcending,  along  the 
fpine  turn8  towards  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  Sometimes 
it  begins  in  the  firft  joint  of  the  fingers  and  tip  of  the 
nofe.  Sometimes  it  attacks  only  a  particular  part  of 
the  body,  as  one  of  the  arms,  the  fide  of  the  head, 
&c.  This  cold  is  often  preceded  by  a  heavy  and  fleepy 
torpor,  languor,  and  laffitude,  which  we  are  partly  to 
afcribe  to  real  weaknefs  and  partly  to  mere  lazinefs. 
To  thefe  fymptoms  fucceed  yawning  and  ftretching  ; 
after  which  the  cold  comes  on  as  above  defcribed,  not 
unfrequently  with  a  pain  of  the  back,  and  a  trouble- 
fome  fenfation  of  tenlion  in  the  precordia  and  hypo¬ 
chondria.  To  this  fucceed  naufea  and  vomiting  :  and 
the  more  genuine  the  difeafe,  the  more  certainly  does 
the  vomiting  come  on  j  by  which  a  great  deal  of  tough 
mucous  matter,  and  fometimes  bilious  ftuff  or  indi- 
gefted  food  is  evacuated  during  the  firft  paroxyfms. 
In  fome  there  is  only  a  violent  ftraining  to  vomit, 
without  bringing  up  any  thing  :  fometimes,  inftead  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  a  diarrhoea  occurs ;  and  this  chiefly 
in  weak,  phlegmatic,  and  aged  people,  or  where  an  in* 
digefted  mucous  faburra  has  long  remained  in  the  pri- 
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When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  an  hour 
or  two,  the  cold  begins  to  go  off,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
a  laffitude,  languor,  and  flaccidity  of  the  whole  body, 
but  chiefly  in  the  limbs,  with  an  uneafy  forenefs  as  if 
the  parts  had  been  bruifed  ;  excepting  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  naufea  continues  for  a  longer  time.  After 
this  languor,  a  heat  come3  on,  the  increafe  of  which  is 
generally  flow,  but  fometimes  otherwife,  with  pain  of 
the  head,  thirft,  and  bitternefs  in  the  mouth.  The 
pulfe  is  quick  and  unequal;  fometimes  beating  130 
ftrokes  in  a  minute.  As  foon  as  this  heat  has  aba¬ 
ted,  a  little  moifture  or  fweat  is  obferved  to  break 
forth  ;  not  always  indeed  in  the  firft,  but  always  in  the 
fucceeding  paroxyfms,  and  the  urine  lets  fall  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lateritious  fediment.  The  whole  paroxyfm  is 
fcarce  ever  over  in  lefs  than  fix  hours,  more  frequent¬ 
ly  eight,  and  in  violent  cafes  extends  to  12  hours ;  but 
that  which  exceeds  1 2  hours  is  to  be  reckoned  a  fpuri-  - 
ous  kind,  and  approaching  to  the  nature  of  continued 
fevers.  All  thefe  fymptoms,  however,  are  repeated 
every  fecond  day,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  patient 
is  quite  free  from  fever  for  at  leaft  14  hours.  The  pa¬ 
roxyfms  return  much  about  the  fame  time,  though 
fometimes  a  little  fooner  or  later. 

3.  Caufet 
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Febres  3.  Caufes  of  this  difeafe,  and  perfons  fuljeff  to  it.  The 
y  >  genuine  tertian  attacks  men  rather  than  women,  young 
people  rather  than  old  ;  the  latter  being  more  fub- 
jedt  to  anomalous  tertians.  It  likewife  feizes  the 
lufty  and  adtive,  rather  than  the  lazy  and  indolent. 
Thofe,  however,  who  are  apt  to  naufeate  their  meat, 
fall  eafily  into  a  tertian  fever.  The  canfe,  according 
to  Dr  Cullen,  is  the  miafma  of  marlhes,  and  that 
only.  Other  phyficians  have  taken  in  many  more 
caufes,  almoft  every  thing  indeed  which  debilitates 
the  body  :  but  the  Dodlor  denies  that  any  of  thefe, 
though  they  may  difpofe  the  body  for  receiving, 
the  difeafe,  or  may  augment  it,  can  by  any  means  pro¬ 
duce  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the  marlh  miafma  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  a  difeafe  almoft  pe¬ 
culiar  to  marfliy  fituations.  Thus  we  find  it  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  fenny  counties  of  Britain,  although  in 
other  parts  of  this  ifland  it  may  be  confidered  as  a 
rare  difeafe. 

3.  Prqgnojis.  The  genuine  fimple  tertian,  unlefs 
improper  medicines  be  adminiftered,  is  generally  very 
eafily  cured  ;  nay,  the  vulgar  reckon  it  of  fuch  a  falu- 
tary  nature,  that  after  it  they  imagine  a  perfon  be¬ 
comes  more  ftrong  and  healthy  than  before.  Hippo¬ 
crates  has  obferved,  that  thefe  fevers  terminate  of 
their  own  accord  after  feven  or  nine  paroxyfms. 
Juncker  tells  us,  that  it  frequently  terminates  before 
the  feventh  paroxyfm,  but  rarely  before  the  fourth. 
He  alfo  denies  that  any  thing  critical  is  to  be  obferved 
in  its  going  off ;  but  in  this  he  differs  from  Vogel, 
who  tells  us,  that  the  urine,  for  fome  days  after  the 
fever  is  quite  gone  off,  appears  flimy,  and  lets  fall  much 
fediment.  The  latter  alfo  informs  us,  that  befides  the 
common  crifis  by  fweat  and  urine,  the  tertian  hath  one 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  namely,  dry  fcabby  ulcers  breaking 
out  upon  the  lips.  Thefe  fomelimes  appear  about  the 
third  or  fourth  paroxyfm  ;  and  then  we  may  venture 
to  foretel  that  the  difeafe  will  go  off  fpontaneoufly 
after  the  feventh.  But  though  the  difeafe  be  never 
dangerous,  in  cold  climates  at  leaft,  when  properly 
treated  ;  yet  the  improper  ufe  «f  hot  and  ftimulating 
medicines  may  change  it  into  a  continued  fever,  more 
or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  quantity  of  medi¬ 
cines  taken  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient ;  in 
which  cafe  the  prognofis  mull  be  regulated  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  fymptoms  which  occur.  In  warm  climates, 
however,  the  tertian  fever  may  be  confidered  as  a 
much  more  dangerous  difeafe ;  and  unlefe  the  moil 
powerful  remedies  be  employed,  the  patient  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  a  vidlim  to  every  paroxyfm. 

A  variety  of  theories  have  been  propefed  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  this  affedlion  ;  but  we  may 
eafily  affert,  that  every  thing  hitherto  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  is  highly  unfatisfadlory.  For  although  it  be  now 
almoft  univerfally  admitted,  that  this  fever  does  arife 
from  the  effluvia  of  marlhes,  yet  in  what  manner  the 
aftion  of  thofe  effluvia  induces  fever,  and  particularly 
why  this  fever  returns  in  regular  paroxyfm  ,  are  quef- 
tions  with  regard  to  which  we  are  Hill  totally  in  the 
dark.  Dr  Cullen,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempted 
to  prove,  that  the  remote  caufes  of  this,  Ss  well  as  of 
other  fevers,  operated  by  inducing  a  ftate  of  debility  ; 
that  this  debility  gives  rife  to  fpafm,  induces  increased 
You  XI.  Part  I. 
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aftion,  from  which  the  phenomena  are  to  be  explain-  Tertiana.^ 
ed.  But  this  theory  is  liable  to  no  lefs  numerous  and ""V"-—* 
unfurmountable  objections  than  the  exploded  hypo- 
thefes  which  had  before  been  prop’ofed  by  others.  For 
it  is  an  undeniable  truth,  that  debility  often  exifts,  evert 
to  the  higheft  imaginable  degree,  without  any  fever ; 
nay,  that  when  fever  has  taken  place,  the  debility  is 
often  much  greater  after  it  is  entirely  gone  than  at 
any  period  during  its  courfe.  When  fpafm  and  in- 
creafed  adtion  do  take  place,  we  have  no  reafon  to  view 
them  in  any  other  light  than  merely  as  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe  ;  and  while  they  are  often  abfent  in  this 
affeCtion,  they  frequently  occur  in  others  where  the 
ficknefs,  anxiety,  and  other  charaCterifing  fymptoms 
of  fever  are  entirely  abfent :  and,  upon  the  whole,  a 
probable  or  rational  theory  of  intermittents,  as  well  as 
of  other  feveft,  Hill  remain  to  be  difeovered. 

Cure.  The  treatment  of  all  genuine  intermittents* 
whether  tertians ,  quotidians,  or  quartans,  being  almoft 
precifely  the  fame,  the  general  method  of  cure  appli¬ 
cable  to  them  all  may  be  here  given,  to  which  it  will 
be  eafy  to  refer  when  we  come  to  deferibe  the  others. 

In  treating  intermittent  fevers,  phyficians  have 
formed  indications  of  cure  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  theories.  The  followers  of  Boerhaave,  Stahl, 

&c.  who  imagined  that  the  difeafe  proceeded  from 
a  lentor  or  other  diforders  in  the  blood,  always  thought 
it  neceffary  to  corieCl  and  evacuate  thefe  peccant  hu-  , 
mours  by  emetics  and  purgatives  before  they  attempt¬ 
ed  to  ftop  the  difeafe  by  the  Peruvian  bark  or  any 
other  medicine.  The  bark,  indeed,  among  fome,  feems 
to  be  held  in  very  little  eftimation  by  them)  fince  Vo¬ 
gel  affirms,  that  this  medicine,  inftead  of  deferving  to 
have  the  preference  of  all  other  febrifuge  medicines, 
ought  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  loweft  of  the 
whole  ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  aferibes  the  cures,  faid 
to  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  en¬ 
tirely  to  nature. 

According  to  Dr  Cullen,  the  indications  of  cure  in 
intermitting  fevers  may  be  reduced  to  the  following. 

1.  In  the  time  of  intermiffion,  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  paroxyfms. 

2.  fn  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  to  conduct  thefe  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  final  folution  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe. 

3.  To  take  off  certain  circumftances  which  might 
prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the  two  firft  indications. 

The  firft  indication  may  be  anfwered  in  two  ways. 

1.  By  increafing  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
fome  time  before  the  period  of  acceffioii,  and  fupport- 
ing  that  increafed  action  till  the  period  of  acceffion  be 
over,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  reeurrence  of  that  atony 
and  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels,  which  he  thinks  give 
occafion  to  the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms.  2.  By  fup- 
porting  the  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  thereby  preventing 
atony  and  the  confequent  fpafm,  without  increafing 
the  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  recurrence  of 
paroxyfms  may  be  prevented. 

.  The  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  increa¬ 
fed,  1.  By  various  ftimulant  remedies  internally  given 
or  externally  applied,  and  that  without  exciting  fweat. 

2.  By  the  fame  remedies,  or  others,  managed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  excite  fweating,  and  to  fupport  that 
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Febres  fweating  till  the  period  of  acceffion  be  for  fome  time 
^  paft.  3.  By  emetics,  fupporting  for  the  fame  time 
the  tone  and  aftion  of  the  extreme  veffels. 

The  tone  of  the  extreme  veffels  may  be  fupported 
without  increafing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  aiteries, 
by  various  tonic  medicines  ;  as,  1.  Aftringents  alone. 
3.  Bitters  alone.  3.  Aftringents  and  bitters  conjoin¬ 
ed.  4.  Aftringents  and  aromatics  conjoined.  5.  Cer¬ 
tain  metallic  tonics ;  and,  6.  Opiates.  A  good  deal 
of  exercife,  and  as  full  a  diet  as  the  condition  of  the 
patient’s  appetite  and  digeftion  allow  of,  will  be  pro¬ 
per  during  the  time  of  intermiffion,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  belonging  to  this  head.  Although  many 
particulars  in  this  plan  of  cure  are  deduced  from  Dr 
Cullen’s  theory,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
9bjeft  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  employ  fuch  reme¬ 
dies  during  the  intermiffions  as  will  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  paroxyfm.  Of  all  the  remedies  hitherto 
employed  with  this  intention,  the  molt  celebrated, 
perhaps  the  moft  certainly  effe&ual,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark  j  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  bark  of  the 
Cinchona  officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  But  it  muft  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  good  effects  are  only  to  be  expedted  from 
this  medicine  when  given  in  fubftance  and  in  large 
quantity ;  and  for  its  ufe  the  following  rules  or  obfer- 
\ations  have  been  given. 

1.  The  bark  may  with  fafety  be  employed  at  any 
period  of  intermitting  fevers,  providing  that  at  the 
fame  time  there  be  neither  a  phlogiftic  diatheiis  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  fyftem,  nor  any  confiderable  or  fixed 
Congeftion  prefent  in  the  abdominal  vifeera. 

2.  The  proper  time  for  exhibiting  the  bark  in  in¬ 
termittent  fevers  is  during  the  time  of  intermiffion,  and. 
k  is  to  be  abftained  from  in  the  time  of  paroxyfms. 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  genuine  intermittents,  while  a 
due  quantity  of  bark  is  employed,  the  exhibition  of 
it  ought  to  be  brought  as  near  to  the  time  of  acceffion 
as  the  condition  of  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  allow. 

4.  In  all  cafes  of  intermittents,  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms  be  flopped  for  once 
by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  j  a  relapfe  is  commonly  to  be 
expedled,  and  Ihould  be  prevented  by.  the  exhibition 
of  the  bark  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 

The  advantage  of  adminiftering  the  bark  as  early  as 
poffible,  was  fully  afeertained  by  Dr  Lind  in  the  years 
1 765,  66,  and  67,  during  an  uncommon  prevalence 
of  intermittents.  When  the  difeafe  was  (topped  by  the 
bark  immediately  after  the  firft  or  fecond  fit,  which 
was  the  cafe  with  2qo  of  the  Doctor’s  patients  as  well 
as  himfelf,  neither  a  jaundice  nor  dropfy  enfued  ; 
whereas,  when  the  bark  could  not  be  adminiftered,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  remiffion  of  the  fever,  or 
when  the  patient  had  neglected  to  take  it,  either  a 
dropfy,  jaundice,  or  conftant  headach,  were  the  certain, 
confequences  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  was  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  preceding  fits,,  or  to 
the  continuance  of  the  fever.  By  every  paroxyfm  the 
dropfical  fwellings  were  vifibly  increafed,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  lkin  rendered  of  a  deeper  yellow.  When 
the  fever  continued  a  few  days  without  remiffion,  the 
•  belly  and  leg3  generally  fwelled ;  a  violent  headach, 

likewife,  and  vertigo,  for  the  moft  part  diftreffed  the 
patient  j  fo  that  fome,  even  after  the  fever  had  left 
them,  were  not  able  to  walk  acrofs  their  chamber  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  When  the  returns  of  the 
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fever  were  regular  and  even,  but  flight,  four  or  five  fits  Teniana./ 
of  a  fimple  tertian  were  fometimes  followed  by  the 
moft  dangerous  fymptoms  ;  efpecially  in  the  year  1 765, 
when  tliefe  fevers  raged  with  the  greateft  violence.  If, 
as  frequently  happened,  a  dropfical  patient  relapfed  in¬ 
to  the  ague,  there  was  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  puttin'* 
an  immediate  (top  to  it  by  the  bark  ;  and  in  upwards 
of  70  fuch  patients,  Dr  Lind  obferved  the  moft  bene¬ 
ficial  effe&s  to  accrue  from  this  practice.  He 'never 
preferibed  the  bark  until  the  patient  was  free  from-all 
fymptoms  of  the  fever;  but  in  that  cafe,. without  re¬ 
gard  to  a  cough,  or  any  other  chronical  indifpofition, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  given  in  large  dofes. 

The  bark  has  been  often  obferved  to  fail  in  remo¬ 
ving  intermittents,  from  not  continuing  the  ufe  of  it 
for  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  from  adminiftering  it  in 
too  fmall  a  dofe,.  or  from-  giving  it  in  an  improper 
form.  It  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce  and  an  half,  of  the  bark,  taken  during  one  in¬ 
termiffion,  is  fufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of  another 
paroxyfm.  But  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  for  a  fe- 
vere  fit  will  often  attack  a  patient  who  has  taken  fuch 
a  quantity.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  ought  to 
perfevere  during  the  following  intermiffions,  with  an 
increafe  of  the  dofe,  till  five  or  fix  ounces  at  lead  have 
been  taken.  The  medicine  alfo  ought  not  to  be  omit¬ 
ted  as  foon  as  one  fit  is  (lopped,  but  (hould  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  fmaller  dofe,  and  after  longer  intervals,  for 
at  lead  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Even  for  feveral 
months  after  the  difeafe  is  entirely  removed,  it  would 
be  advifable  to  take  a  little  bark  occafionally  in  damp 
weather,  or  during  an  eafterly  wind,  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
lapfe.  Where  the  intervals  between  the  fits  are  Ihort, 
as  in  quotidians  and  double  tertians,  from  one  to  two 
drachms  of  it.  ought  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

The  form  in  which  this  medicine  is  adminiftered  is 
of  fome  coufequence.  Mucilages  and  fyrups  have 
been  recommended  to  conceal  the  take  of  it ;  but, 
from  various  experiments,  Dr  Lind  found  nothing 
more  effe&ual  for  this  purpofe  than  fmall-beer  or 
milk,  efpecially  the  latter.  A  drachm  of  bark  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  milk,  and  quickly  drank,  may 
eafily  be  taken  by  a  perfon  of  the  moft  delicate  tafte, 
and  by  waffiing  the  mouth  afterwards  with  milk  there 
will  not  remain  the  lead  flavour  of  the  bark  5  but  if  . 
the  mixture  be  not  drank  immediately,  the  bark  will 
impart  a  bitter  tafte  to  the  milk.  This  medicine  is 
commonly  given  in  eledluaries  or  bolufes  ;  but  De 
Lind  obferves,  that  in  thefe  forms  it  proves  much  lefs 
efficacious  than  whenadminifteredin  jnleps  or  draughts,, 
with  the  plentiful  addition  of  wine  or  fpirits.  He  has 
remarked, .  that  fix  drachms  of  powdered :  bark,  given 
in  a  julep,  confiding  of  one  fourth  or  one  third  of 
brandy,  is  as  effeftual  as  an  ounce  of  the  powder  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary,  and  proves  lefs  difagreeablc 
to  the  ftomach.  For  patients  unaceuftomed  to  wine 
or  fpirits,  each  draught  (hould  be  warmed  with  fpiritus 
(alis  ammoniaci,  or  tindl.  myrrh,  by  both  of  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  bark  is  increafed.  Dr  Lind  is  alfa 
fully  convinced  that  wine  or  fpirits  improve  the  virtues. 

©f  the  bark  much  more  than  elixir  vitrioli,  tin<ft.  rofar. 
or  fuch  other  medicines  as  have  heen  recommended  by 
different  phyficians. 

Forthofe  who  naufeate  the  bark  from  a  weaknefs 
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Febres  of  the  ftomach  br  other  caufe,  he  advifes  it  to  be 
J  given  in  clyfters,  in  which  form  it  is  as  efficacious 

as  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  For  this  purpofe  the 
extract  is  moll  proper  with  the  addition  of  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  tinctura  thebaica,  in  order  to  its  being 
longer  retained.  For  children  labouring  under  in¬ 
termitting  fevers,  Dr  Lind  orders  the  fpine  of  the 
back  to  be  anointed,  at  the  approach  of  the  fit,  with 
a  liniment  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  tiu&ura  the¬ 
baica  and  liniment  fapon.  which  has  often  prevent¬ 
ed  it.  If  this  Ihoiild  not  produce  the  defired  effedt, 
he  informs  us,  that  two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of 
fyrup.  e.  mecon.  given  in  the  hot  fit,  will  generally 
-mitigate  the  fymptoms.  But  for  the  entire  removal 
of  the  difeafe,  after  purging  with  magnefia  alba,  he 
preferibes  a  drachm  of  the  extract  cort.  PerUvian. 
with  a  few  drops  of  tinft.  thebaic,  in  a  clyfter,  to  be 
repeated  every  three  hours  for  a  child  of  about  a  year 
old.  When  the  ftomaeh  is  opprefled  with  phlegm, 
the  magnefia  frequently  occasions  vomiting,  which 
ffiould  be  promoted  with  Wartn  water.  The  coiiftant 
heavinefs  of  the  head  ocCafioned  by  thofe  fevers  in 
fuch  tender  Conftitutions  is  belt  relieved  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  blifter  to  the  back. 

The  bark  has  alfo  proved  effectual  for  the  cure  of 
intermittents  in  children,  even  when  externally  applied, 
by  putting  the  powder  of  it  into  a  quilted  waillcoat. 
Of  its  efficacy  in  this  way  fevetal  inftances  are  related 
by  Dr  Samuel  Pye  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Obfervations  and  Inquiries.  In  ffiort,  fo  effec¬ 
tual  was  the  bark  found  in  removing  thefe  fevers 
when  properly  applied,  that  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  afflifted  with  them  in  the  year  1765,  Dr 
Lind  loft  only  two,  neither  of  whom  had  taken  this 

Iinedicine. 

In  all  thefe  fevers,  a  vomit  was  adminiftered  when¬ 
ever  the  patient  complained  of  a  ficknefs  and  reaching 
to  vomit,  or  was  feized  with  a  fpontaneous  vomiting  ; 
and  the  bark  was  never  given  till  this  ficknefs  was 
removed,  or  a  purgative  taken  to  clear  more  perfectly 
the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Tn  thofe  patients  who 
were  troubled  with  a  cough,  attended  with  a  pain 
in  the  fide  a  Hefting  the  breathing,  when  the  pain 
Was  not  relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  the  balfa- 
mum  anodynum,  or  by  a  blifter,  the  Doftor  gene* 
rally  ordered  a  few  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away,  and  endeavoured  to  ftop  the  fever  as  foon  as 
poffible  by  the  adminbl  ration  of  the  bark  ;  haviug 
Found  that  every  return  of  the  fever  increafed  all  fuch 
pains.  When  the  headach  was  very  violent,  and 
haraffed  the  patient  during  the  ihtermiffions,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  bark  was  rendered  more  Complete  by  the 
application  of  a  blifter  to  the  back. — A  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  which  is  tile  f)  mp tom  moft  commonly  re¬ 
maining  after  even  a  flight  intermitting  fever,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  relieved  by  the  i*l  C.  C.  and  the  bark  in  wine. 
The  former  of  thefe  was  adminiftered  in  the  following 
tnanner. 

I>  Aq.  Alex.  Simp-,  fvii. 

Sal.  C.  C.  3fs- 

Syr.  e  Cort.  Aurhnt.  ?i.  M.  f.  julep.  Cap. 
cochlear,  ij.  fubinde. 

If  from  the  continuance  of  the  fever  the  patient  vas 
diftrefled  with  flatulence,  a  diftenfion  of  the  abdomen. 
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and  a  fwelling  of  the  legs,  a  fpoonful  of  tinftura  fa-  Terti 
era,  with  the  addition  of  30  drops  of  the  fpirit  lavend.  ’ 
compof.  was  ordered  to  be  taken  every  night. — A 
continuance  of  the  bark,  a  change  of  air,  and  the  cold 
bath,  were  often  found  requifite  to  prevent  a  relapfe. 

Such,  is  the  method  of  cure  recommended  by  this 
experienced  author,  who  has  alfo  difCovered  the  effica¬ 
cy  and  fuccefs  of  opium  in  intermitting  fevers.  He 
informs  us,  that  he  has  preferibed  an  opiate  to  up¬ 
wards  cf  306  patients  labouring  under  this  difeafe  ; 
and  he  obferved,  that,  if  taken  during  the  intermiffion, 
it  had  not  the  leaft  effedt  either  in  preventing  or  mi¬ 
tigating  the  fucceeding  paroxyfm  :  when  given  in  the 
cold  fit,  it  once  or  twice  feemed  fo  remove  it ;  but 
when  given  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  fit,  it  generally  gave  immediate  relief.— 
When  given  in  the  hot  fit,  the  effefts  of  opium  are 
as  follow.  1.  It  ffiortens  and  abates  the  fit ;  and 
this  with  more  certainty  than  au  ounce  of  the  bark 
is  found  to  remove  the  difeafe.  It  generally  gives  a 
fenfible  relief  to  the  head,  takes  off  the  burning  beat 
of  the  fever,  and  occafions  a  profufe  fweat.  This 
fweat  is  attended  with  an  agreeable  foftnefs  of  the 
lkin,  inftead  of  the  burning  fenfation  which  affedts 
patients  fweating  in  the  hot  fit,  and  i*  always  much 
more  copious  than  Ih  thofe  who  have  not  taken  opium. 

3.  It  often  produces  a  foft  and  refrelhing  deep  to  a 
patient  tortured  in  the  agonies  of  the  fever,  from  which 
he  awakes  bathed  jn  fweat,  and  in  a  great  meafure  free 
from  all  complaints. 

The  Doftor  has  always  obferved,  that  the  effefts  of 
opium  are  more  uniform  and  conftant  in  intermitting 
fevers  than  in  any  other  difeafe,  and  are  then  more 
quick  aiid  fenfible  than  thofe  of  any  other  medicine. 

An  opiate  thus  given  foon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  fit,  by  abating  the  violence  and  leffening  the 
duration  of  the  fever,  preferves  the  coiiftitution  fo  en¬ 
tirely  uninjured,  that,  fince  he  ufed  opium  in  agues,  a 
dropfy  or  jaundice  has  feldom  attacked  any  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  in  thofe  difeafes.  When  opium  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  abate  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever,  it  never  in¬ 
creafed  their  violence.  On  the  contrary,  moft  pa¬ 
tients  reaped  fome  benefit  from  an  opiate  given  in  the 
hot  fit,  and  many  of  them  bore  a  larger  dofe  at  that 
time  than  they  could  do  at  any  other.  The  Doftor 
affures  us,  that  even  a  delirium  in  the  hot  fit  is  not 
increafed  by  opium,  though  opium  will  not  remove  it. 
Hence  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  many  fymptoms 
attending  thefe  fevers  are  fpafmodic ;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  head-ach.  However,  if  the  patient  be  deli¬ 
rious  in  the  fit,  the  adminiftration  of  the  opiate  ought 
to  be  delayed  until  he  recovers  his  fenfes,  when  it  will 
be  found  greatly  to  relieve  the  weaknefs  and  laintnefs 
which  commonly  fucceed  the  delirium  Dr  Lind  is 
of  opinion,  that  opiutn  in  this  difafe  is  the  beft  pre¬ 
parative  for  the  bark  ;  as  it  not  only  produces  a  com¬ 
plete  Intermiffion,  in  which  cafe  alone  that  remedy  can 
be  fafely  adminiftered  ;  but  occafions  fuch  a  falutary 
and  copious  evacuation  by  fweat,  as  generally  to  render 
a  much  lefs  quantity  of  bark  requifite-  He  commonly 
preferibes  the  opiate  in  about  two  ourtces  of  tinftura 
facra,  when  the  patient  is  coftive,  who  is  to  take  the 
bark  immediately  after  the  fit.  By  thefe  means  the 
paroxyfm  is  ffiortened,  and  the  inteftines  are  clean  fed, 
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Fcbrc?  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  bark;  as  the 
opiate  doth  not  prevent,  but  only  fomewhat  retards, 
the  operation  of  the  purgative.  When  a  vomit  is 
given  immediately  before  the  paroxyfm,  the  admini- 
llration  of  the  opiate  fhould  be  poftponed  till  the  hot 
fit  is  begun. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  of  a  good  quality.  And 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  refpedt 
to  the  choice,  even  where  there  is  no  reafon  to  be- 
b‘eve  that  it  has  been  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of 
other  articles.  For  a  long  time,  the  preference  was 
given  to  fmall  quilled  pieces  of  a  pale  coloured  bark ; 
but  of  late  the  red  bark,  which  is  generally  in  larger 
maffes,  of  an  apparently  coarfer  texture,  and  evidently 
of  a  more  refinous  nature,  has  been  highly  celebrated 
by  Dr  Saunders  and  others.  And  in  cafes  where  it 
does  not  difagree  with  the  ftomach  or  excite  loofenefs, 
it  is  admitted  by  the  mofl  accurate  obfervers  to  be 
more  powerful  in  preventing  the  return  of  intermit- 
tents.  Whether  the  red  bark  be  the  produft  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  the  cinchona,  or  be  obtained  as  well 
as  the  pale  quilled  bark  from  the  cinchona  officinalis, 
is  not  yet  afcertained  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona,  dittinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
cinchona  ffamaicenjis,  has  been  difcovered  in  Jamaica  and 
other iflands in  the  Weft  Indies.  A  very  accurate  de- 
feription  of  it  has  been  given  by  Dr  Wright  of  Jamaica 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  London.  The 
bark  of  this  fpecies  alfo  has  been  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents ;  but  the  advantages  of  it 
have  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience.  See  Cinchona  and  Jesuits  Bark. 

The  barks  of  various  trees  readily  cultivated  in 
Britain,  particularly  different  fpecies  of  the  falix,  the 
prunus,  the  fraxinus,  and  the  quercus,  have  by  fdme 
been  reprefented  as  no  lefs  efficacious  than  the  Peruvian 
bark.  But  we  may  fafely  venture  to  affert,  that  al¬ 
though  feveral  of  them  may  poffefs  fomc  power  in 
Hopping  intermittents,  yet  that  none  hitherto  tried 
can  be  confidcred  as  in  any  degree  approaching  to  the 
cinchona  in  point  of  efficacy. 

But  although  the  Peruvian  bark  be  the  beft  cure 
for  intermittents  hitherto  difcovered, yet  while  it  can  by 
no  means  be  reprefented  as  the  only  cure,  it  is  very 
certain  that  other  remedies  have  in  different  cafes  fuc- 
ceeded  after  the  cinchona  has  failed.  Cures  have  of¬ 
ten  been  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  different  aromatics, 
bitters,  and  aftringents.  Many  articles  from  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom  alfo  have  been  employed  with  advan¬ 
tage.  And  intermittents  have  unqueftionably  been  in 
certain  cafes  flopped  by  different  preparations  of  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury.  But  of  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  nature,  arfenic  has  of  late  been  the  moll 
celebrated.  Arfenic  is  on  good  grounds  conjedtured 
to  be  the  bafis  of  an  article  much  employed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  in  fome  of  the  countries  where 
they  are  molt  prevalent,  and  fold  under  the  title  of 
the  tq/lelefs  ague  drop.  The  great  fuccefs  attending 
the  ufe  of  this  article,  led  Dr  Fowler,  an  ingenious  phy- 
fician  of  Stafford,  to  examine  it  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  And  in  a  treatife  which  he  has  lately  publilhed, 
entitled  Medical  Reports  on  the  effefts  of  arfenic.  in  the 
cure  of  agues,  he  has  given  a  formula  for  an  arfenical 
fsiution,  which  he  has  found,  very  fuccefsful  in  affec- 
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tions  of  this  kind,  and  which  is  probably  very  nearly  Tertiana. 
the  fame  with  the  taftelefs  ague  drop.  Dr  Fowler’s 
mineral  folution,  as  he  ftyles  it,  is  found  by  diffolving 
64  grains  of  arfenic  and  as  much  fixed  vegetable  al- 
kaliile  fait  in  a  pound  of  diflilled  water.  This  folu¬ 
tion  is  given  in  doles  from  three  to  1 2  drops,  varied 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  a-day.  And  where  the 
Peruvian  bark  has  failed  in  flopping  intermittents, 
it  feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies  yet 
difcovered.  But  after  all  remedies  prove  ineffectual, 
intermittents  are  often  flopped  by  change  of  feafon 
and  of  fituation. 

But  belides  the  remedies  employed  in  tertian  fevers 
and  other  intermittents,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  return  of  paroxyfms,  it  is  often  alfo  neceffary  to 
employ  powerful  articles  with  othei* intentions,  particu¬ 
larly  to  mitigate  and  fhorten  the  paroxyfm  when  pre- 
fent ;  to  obviate  urgent  fymptoms,  efpecially  thofe  of 
an  inflammatory  or  putrid  nature ;  and  to  obtain  a 
complete  apyrexia  or  in'ermiffion  from  fever  after  the 
paroxyfm  has  ceafed.  With  thefe  intentions,  rccourfe 
is  not  unfrequently  had  to  emetics,  laxatives,  blood¬ 
letting,  blitlers,  opium,  diluents,  or  fudorifics,  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  require. 


The  Irregular  or  Spurious  Tertian.  127 

Sp.  I.  var.  x.  B. 

Tertiana  notha  five  fpuria,  Saw.  fp.  2.  Sennert. 

Cleghom.  Hoffman. 

The  charadleriftic  marks  of  this  fever  are,  that  its 
paroxyfms  laft  longer  than  1 2  hours,  and  confequently 
it  inclines  more  to  the  quotidian  orcontinued  fever  than 
the  former.  Its  paroxyfms  have  no  flated  hour  of 
attacking.  The  cure,  however,  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  above  deferibed,  obferving  the  proper  cau¬ 
tions  already  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bark. 


The  Double  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  C. . 

Tertiana  duplex,  Sauv.  fp.  13.  Fog.  G.  12.  Sennert. 

Cleghom. 

Duplicata,  Lin.  18. 

The  double  tertian  comes  on  every  day ;  but  differs 
from  the  quotidian  in  fo  far,  that  its  paroxyfms  do  not 
anfwer  to  each  other  fingly,  but  alternately.  The 
firft  day,  for  inftance,  the  fit  will  come  on  in  the 
forenoon,  the  fecond  in  the  afternoon,  the  third  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  fourth  in  the  afternoon. 

Of  thefe  fevers  we  fhall  give  the  following  deferip- 
tion  from  Cleghorn’s  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  Mi¬ 
norca  :  “  They  are  called  double  tertians  when  there 
are  two  fits  and  two  intervals  within  the  time  of  each 
period.  But  commonly  there  is  fome  difference  between 
the  two  fits,  either  in  refpecl  of  the  hour  they  come 
at,  the  time  of  their  duration,  or  the  nature  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  concomitant  fymptoms.  Some  double 
tertians  begin  in  this  manner. — On  the  evening  of 
Monday,  for  example,  a  flight  fit  comes  on,  and  goes 
off  early  next  morning;  but  on  Tuefday,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day,  a  more  fevere  paroxyfm  begins, 
and  continues  till  night.  Then  there  is  an  interval  to 
Wednefday  evening,  when  a  flight  fit  commences  a 
new  period  of  the  fever,  which  proceeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft ;  fo  that  (according  to  the  way 
phyfieians  calculate  the  days  of  difeafes;  by  beginning 

tO' 
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Febres  to  reckon  from  the  firit  hour  of  their  im-afion),  both 
r  v  *  paroxyfms  happen  on  the  odd  days,  while  the  great elt 
part  of  the  even  days  is  calm  and  undifturbed.  But 
in  molt  double  tertians  the  patient  has  a  fit  every  day 
of  the  difeafe  ;  the  fevere  one  commonly  appearing  at 

Bnoon  upon  the  odd  days,  the  flight  one  towards  even¬ 
ing  on  the  even  days ;  though  fometimes  the  worft  of 
the  two  fits  happen  on  the  even  days. 

J  f  “  There  is  a  tertian  fever  fometimes  to  be  met 

with,  during  each  period  of  which  there  are  three 
different  fits,  and  as  many  intervals.  For  example, 
towards  Monday  noon  the  patient  is  feized  with  a  pa- 
roxyfm,  which  declines  about  five  or  fix  o’clock  the 
fame  evening  :  a  few  hours  after,  another  fit  begins, 
and  continues  until  morning :  from  which  time  there 
is  an  interval  to  Tuefday  evening,  when  a  third  fit 
comes  on,  and  lafts  moll  part  of  the  night.  On 
Wednefday  there  are  again  two  paroxyfms,  as  on 
Monday  and  on  Thurfday,  like  that  of  T uefday  ;  and 
thus  the  fever  goes  on  with  a  double  fit  on  each  of  the 
odd  days,  and  a  Angle  fit  on  the  even  days. 

“  In  double  tertians,  that  interval  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  which  follows  the  fevere  fit ;  for  the  Sight  fit 
oftener  ends  in  a  remiffion  than  intermifiion,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lingers  till  the  other  approaches :  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  night  preceding  the  vehement  fit  is  much 
more  reftlefs  than  that  which  comes  after  it,  as  has 
been  obferved  by  Hippocrates.  In  double  tertians, 
the  vehement  fit  often  comes  on  a  little  earlier  in 
each  period,  while  the  flight  fit  returns  at  the  fame 
hour,  or  perhaps  later  and  later  every  other  day  :  fo 
that  the  motions  of  one  have  no  influence  on  thofe  of 
the  other ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  each  of  thefe 
fits  hath  its  own  proper  independent  caufes.” 

129  Duplicated  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  D. 

Tertiana  duplicata,  Sauv.  fp.  14.  Jones.  River. 
This  hath  two  fits  on  the  fame  day,  with  an  inter¬ 
mediate  day  on  which  there  are  none.  This  alfo  does 
not  differ  in  any  remarkable  particular  from  thofe  al¬ 
ready  deferibed. 


jjo  The  Triple  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  E. 

Tertiana  triplex,  Sauv.  fp.  15..  Cleghorn. 

Semitertiana,  Hoffman. 

Semitertiana  primiordinis,  Spig. 

This  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a  Angle  and' 
double  fit  alternately  :  thus,  for  inftance,  if  there  are 
two  fits  the  firfl  day,  there  is  only  one  the  fecond, 
two  the  third,  one  the  fourth,  &c.  Its  cure  the  fame  as 
before. 

131  The  Semi- Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  F. 

Hemitritaeus,  Celf. 

Semitertiana,  Cleghorn. 

Semitertiana  fecundi  ordini?,  Spig. 

Amphimerina  hemitritaeus,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Amphimerina  pfeudo  hemitritiaeu3,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

The  femitertian  is  deferibed  by  Dr  Cullen  as  having 
only  an  evident  renujjion  between. its  paroxyfms;  move 
remarkable  between  the  odd  and  even  day,  but  lefs 
fo  between  the  even  and  odd  one.  For  this  reafon, 
he  adds,  that  pefiibly  fome  femitertians  ought  rather 
to  be  clafled  among  the  remittents ;  and  owns  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fettle  the  boundaries  between  them.  But 
Cleghorn,  whom  he  quotes,  deferibes  it  in  the  folio  w- 
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ing  manner.  “  A  fit  begins  on  Monday  noon,  for  Tertiana. 
example,  and  goes  off  the  fame  night  On  Tuefday  ’  »  * 

afternoon  a  fecond  fit  comes  on,  and  gradually  in- 
creafestill  Wednefday  night,  when  it  terminates.  On 
Thurfday  morning  there  is  fuch  another  interval  as 
happened  on  Tuefday  morning  :  But  on  Thurfday 
afternoon  another  long  fit  like  the  preceding  com¬ 
mences;  and  returning  regularly  every  other  day,  leaves 
only  a  fhort  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  during  the 
eight  and  forty. 

Concerning  the  cure  of  thefe  fevers  Dr  Cullen,  ob- 
ferves,  that  though  ro  entire  apyrexia  occurs,  the  bark 
may  be  given  during  the  remiflions  ;  and  it  fhould  be 
given  even  though  the  remiflions  be  inconfiderable  ;  if, 
from  the  known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  intermiffions 
or  confiderable  remiflions  are  not  to  be  expelled,  and 
that  great  danger  is  apprehended  from  repeated  exa¬ 
cerbations. 


The Sleepy  Tertian.  Sp.  I’,  var.  3;  G.  *3^ 

Tertiana  carotica,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  Werlhof. 

Tertiana  hemiplegica,  Sauv.  fp.  20.  Werlholf. 

Quotidiana  foporofa,  Sauv.  fp.  8  Car.  Pif. 

Febris  caput  impetens,  Sydenham,  cp.  ad  R.  Brady. 

This,  according  to  Vogel,  is  a  moft  dangerous  fpe- 
cies,  and  very  commonly  fatal ;  for  which  reafon  he 
ranks  it  among  thofe  intermittents  which  he  calls  ma¬ 
lignant.  Sometimes  he  tells  us  the  alarming  fymptom 
of  a  fleepinefs  comes  on,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  but  will  unexpectedly  occur  during  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  paroxyfm.  It  commonly  begins, 
with  the  cold  fit,  and  continues  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  jparoxyfm,  and,  becoming  ftronger  at  every  fuc- 
ceeding  one,  at  laft  terminates  in  a  mortal  apoplexy. 
Sometimes  feveis  of  this  kind  rage  epidemically.  Vo¬ 
gel  relates,  that  he  faw  a  Ample  tertian  changed  into 
one  of  thefe  dangerous  fevers.  The  patient  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  a  delicate  conilitution,  and  the  fymptom  ap¬ 
peared  in  confequence  of  her  being  put  in  •  violent 
paflion  :  however,  it  occurred  but  onee,  and  fhe  reco¬ 
vered.  Hoffman  mentions  a  carus  in  a  double  ter¬ 
tian  occurring  feven  times  without  proving  mortal ;  tha’ 

Vogel  fays,  that  the  powers  of  nature  are  very  feldonv 
fufficient  to  conquer  the  difeafe. 

In  1678,  Dr  Sydenham' tells  us  that  intermittents 
raged  epidemically  at  London,  where  none  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  from  1664.  Of  them  “  it  is  to  be  noted 
(fays  he),  that  though  quartans  were  moft  frequent 
formerly,  yet  now  tertians  or  quotidians  were  moft- 
common,  unlefs  the  latter  be  intitled  double  tertians  ; 
and  likewife,  that  though  thefe  tertians  fometimes 
began  with  chilnefs  and  fliivering,  which  were  fuc- 
ceeded  firft  by  heat,  and  foon  after  by  fweat,  and 
ended  at  length  iu.  a  perfect  intermifiion,  returning 
again  after  a  fixed  time,  yet  they  did  not  keep  this 
order  after  the  third  or  fourth  fit,  efpeciaUy  if  the 
patient  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  ufed  hot  cardiacs, 
which  increafe  the  difeafe.  But  afterwards  this  fever- 
became  fo  unufually  violent,  that  only  a  remiffion, 
happened  in  the  place  of  an  intermifiion ;.  and  ap¬ 
proaching  every  day  nearer  the  fpecies  of  continued 
fevers,  it  feized  the  head,  and  proved  fatal  to  abun¬ 
dance  of  perfons.” 

From  this  description  of  Sydenham’s  we  may  have 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  As  to  its  cure,. 

he-. 
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he  ftrongly  recommends  the  bark  ;  telling  us,  that, 
even  in  the  mojl  continued  kind  of  intermittents,  “  the 
nearer  the  intermittent  approaches  to  a  continued  fe¬ 
ver,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  from  ufmg  too  hot  a  re¬ 
gimen,  fo  much  the  more  neceffary  is  it  to  exhibit  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  bark  ;  and  that  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  remiffion,  though  ever  fo  fmall. 

The  Spafmodic  or  Convulflve  Tertian.  Sp.  I. 
var.  3.  H. 

Tertiana  afthmatica,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Bonet. 

Tertiana  hyfterica,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  IVedel.  A.  N.  C. 
Dec.  L  A.  II.  obf.  193. 

Hyfteria  febricofa,  Sauv.  G.  135.  fp.  8.  A.  N.  C. 
Dec.  I.  Ann.  II. 

Tertiana  epileptic*,  Sauv.  fp.  16.  Calder.  Lautter. 

‘  Quotidia-na  epileptics,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Edinb.  E flays, 
vol.  5.  art.  49. 

JEcclampfia  febricofa,  Sauv.  G.  133.  fp.  1 7* 

Epilepfia  febricofa,  Sauv.  G.  134.  fp.  9. 

Tertiana  tetanodes  Medici  Beobacht  I.  Band. 

Tetanus  febricofus,  Sauv.  G.  122.  fp.  10.  Stork) 
Ann.  Med.  II. 

Tertians  of  this  kind  occur  with  very  different 
fymptoms  from  thofe  of  the  true  ones,  and  fometimes 
even  with  thofe  which  are  very  Extraordinary.  In 
fome  they  are  attended  with  fymptoms  of  afthma, 
in  others  with  thofe  of  hyfterics,  in  others  with  con¬ 
vulsions.  Where  the  fymptoms  of  afthma  occur,  the 
difeafe  muft  be  treated  with  diuretics  and  antifpafmo- 
dics  joined  with  the  bark.  In  the  hyfteric  afthma 
the  fit  comes  on  with  cold,  yawning,  cardialgia, 
terror  and  dejeftion  of  mind.  The  difeafe  is  to  be 
removed  by  mild  aperients  and  antihyfterics  joined 
with  the  bark. 

Of  the  convulfive  tertian  we  hate  a  moft  remarkable 
inftance  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays,  Vol.  V. 
The  patient  wan  a  farmer’s  fon  about  26  years  of  age, 
of  a  ftropg  plethoric  habit  of  body.  He  had  laboured 
under  an  ague  half  a-year,  and  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  bark.  While  he  was  telling  his  cafe  to  the 
furgeon  (Mr  Baine  of  Pembroke),  he  was  fuddenly 
taken  with  a  violent  ftamping  of  his  feet ;  and  the 
convulfions  gradually  afeended  from  the  foies  of  the 
feet  to  his  legs,  thighs,  belly,  back,  and  (houlders. 
His  head  was  then  moft  violently  convulfed,  with  a 
total  deprivation  of  fpeech  j  but  he  had  a  moft  difthal 
vociferation,  that  might  have  been  heard  at  a  Con¬ 
siderable  dillance,  his  abdomen  and  thorax  working 
and  heaving  violently  and  unufually  in  the  mean  time. 
This  fit  having  latted  half  an  hour,  a  profufe  fweat 
broke  out  over  all  his  body,  which  relieved  him  ;  and 
he  then  became  capable  of  anfwering  fuch  quettioHS 
as  were  put.  Thefe  extraordinary  fits,  he  faid,  had 
been  occafioned  by  a  fright,  and  his  neighbours  had 
concluded  that  he  was  bewitched  They  returned 
fometimes  twice  a-day,  and  always  at  the  times  the 
ague  ufed  to  return.  During  the  paroxyfm  his  pulfe 
was  very  high  and  quick,  his  face  much  inflamed, 
and  his  eyes  ready  to  ftart  out  of  his  head.  After 
the  fit  was  over,  he  complained  of  a  moft  torturing 
pain  of  the  bowels.  His  tongue  was  generally  moift, 
and  he  had  a  fupprefiion  of  urine. — This  formidable 
difeafe,  however,  was  totally  fubdued  by  the  ufe 
of  the  bark,  mercurials,  antifpafmodics,  opiates,  and 
faline  draughts. 
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The  Eruptive  Tertian*  $p.  I.  var.  3. 1. 

Tertiana  petechialis,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Donat.  Lautter. 

Tertiana  fcorbutica,  Wedel.  A.  N.  C.  Dec.  I.  A. 
II.  obf.  193. 

Tertiana  urticata,  Sauv.  fp,  22.  Planchon.  Journ. 
de  Med.  1765.  Cleghorn. 

Tertiana  miliaris,  Sauv.  fp.  21.  Walttjier* 

This  fpecies  of  tertian  is  accompanied  with  red  or 
livid  blotches  on  the  Ikin,  or  an  eruption  like  that  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  (tinging  of  nettles.  In  the  latter  cafe 
Dr  Cleghorn  fay.-,  the  difeafe  is  very  dangerous  ;  and 
as  the  former  indicates  an  incipient  diffolution  and 
putrefaction  of  the  blood,  it  muft  alfo  be  reckoned  of 
very  dangerous  tendency. 

The  Inflammatory  Tertian  Sp.  I. var.  3.  K. 

Tertiana  pleuritica,  Sauv.  fp.  4.  Valef.  Lautt. 

Pleuritis  periodica,  Sauv.  G.  103.  fp.  14. 

Tertiana  arthritica,  Sauv.  fp  5.  Morten.  Lautt. 

Sauvages  inform  u°,  that  he  has  feefl  a  true  and 
genuine  pleurify  having  all  the  pathognomic  figns  of 
the  difeafe,  but  afluming  the  form  of  an  intermittent; 
that  is,  the  patient  is  one  day  affected  with  the  pleuri¬ 
fy,  and  the  next  feemingly  in  perfeft  health.  He  alfo 
tells  us,  that  in  the  month  of  May  1760  a  tertian 
raged  epidemically,  which  after  the  third  fit  imitated 
a  pleurify,  the  pain  of  the  fide  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  coming  regularly  on,  and  the  fever  from 
an  intermittent  becoming  remittent ;  the  blood  had 
alfo  the  fame  appearance  with  that  of  pleuritic  perfons, 
and  the  diftemper  yielded  to  bleeding  and  gentle 
cathartics.-— Morton  alfo  inform  us,  that  he  has 
obferved  fimilar  diforders  an  hundred  times  over, 
which  were  always  certainly  and  fafely  cured  by  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

The  Tertian  complicated  with  other  Diforders * 

Sp.  I.  var.  4. 

Tertiana  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  9.  Etmuller.  Ti - 
mans. 

Tertiana  fyphilitica,  Sauv.  fp.  17.  Dndier. 

Tertiana  verminofa,  Sauv.  fp.  1 8.  Stifler.  in  aft. 
Helmftad.  Lanfcif.  de  noxis  palud.  Pringle. 
Ramazzini.  Van  den  Bofch.  de  conft.  vermin. 

The  fcorbutic  tertian,  according  to  Sauvages,  is 
exceedingly  anomalous,  its  periods  being  fometimes 
much  anticipated,  and  fometimes  much  poftponed.  It 
is  exceedingly  obftinate,  and  will  return  if  the  body 
be  not  cleared  of  its  fcorbutic  taint.  The  patient 
is  affefted  with  lancinating  pains  of  a  wandering  na¬ 
ture.  The  urine  lets  fall  a  du(l<y  red  fediment,  oif 
a  thick  branny  matter  is  eopioufly  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  it,  feelftingly  tinged  with  blood.  The 
ufual  fymptoms  of  feurvy,  viz.  livid  fpots,  and  rot¬ 
ten  fetid  gums,  alfo  frequently  occur.  For  this  the 
Peruvian  bark  is  very  ufeful,  both  as  a  febrifuge  and 
antifeorbutic, 

A  tertian  Accompanied  with  worms  is  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  his  treatife  on  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  army.  The  worms,  he  tells  us,  were  of 
the  round  kind  ;  and  though  we  are  by  no  means  to 
reckon  them  the  caufe  of  the  fever,  they  never  failed 
to  make  it  worfe, .  occafioning  obftinate  gripings  or 
ficknefs  at  ftomach  In  thefe  cafes  flitches  were  fre¬ 
quent;  but,  being  flatulent,  were  not  often  relieved  by 
bleeding.  The  worms  were  difeharged  by  vomiting 

as 
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Febres  as  well  as  by  floot  For  difcharging  thefe  worms,  he 
commonly  gave  half  a  drachm  of  rhubarb  with  1 2 
grains  of  calomel ;  without  obferving  any  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  fuch  a  large  dofe  of  mercury.  Anthelmin¬ 
tics,  which  aft  flowly,  had  little  chance  of  doing  good ; 
for  though  worms  will  fometimes  lie  long  in  the 
bowels,  without  giving  much  uneafinefs  to  a  perfon 
otherwise  well,  yet  in  a  fever,  efpecially  one  of  a  pu¬ 
trid  kind  (to  which  his  intermittents  always  feemed 
to  incline),  the  worms  being  difturbed  by  the  increafe 
of  heat,  and  the  corruption  of  the  humours  in  the 
prinue  via,  begin  to  move  about,  and  ftruggle  to  get 
out.  Lancifius,  who  makes  this  remark,  adds,  that 
upon  opening  the  bodies  of  fome  who  had  died  at 
Rome  of  fevers  of  this  kind,  wounds  were  found  in 
the  inteftines  made  by  the  biting  of  the  worms  ;  nay, 
that  fome  of  them  had  even  pierced  through  the  coats 
of  the  guts,  and  lay  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Pringle  never  had  any  inftance  of  this ;  but  knew 
many  cafes  in  which  the  worms  efcaped  by  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mouth,  though  there  had  been  no  previous 
retching  to  bring  them  up.  One  foldier  was  thrown 
into  violent  convulfions,  but.  was  cured  by  the  above- 
mentioned  powder. 

I37  The  Tertian  varied  from  its  Origin.  Sp.  1. 

var.  5. 

Tertiana  accidentalfs,  Sauv.  Sp.  12.  Sydenham. 

Tertiana  a  fcabie,  Sauv.  fp,  iz.J under,,  tab.  80. 
Hoffman,  II.  p.  12: 

The  exiilence  of  fevers  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  is  denied  by  Dr  Cullen ;  the  acci¬ 
dental  fever  of  Sauvages  was  faid  to  arife  from  any 
flight  error  in  the  non-naturals,  and  confequently  was 
very  eafily  cured.  That  which  arofe  from  the  repul- 
lion  of  the  itch,  was  cured  as  foon  as -the  eruption  re¬ 
turned. 

T  38  The  Terti  an  with  only  a  rem'ffion  between  the 
Remittent  fits.  Sp.  II. 

•  Tertian;  Tritasophya,  Sauv.  Gen,  85.  Sag.  p.  695. 

Tritaeus,  Lin.  21. 

Hemitritsea,  Lin.  23. 

Tertian®  remittentes  et  continu®  Auftorum. 

Tertian®  fubintrantes,  proportionate,  fubcontinu®, 
Torti. 

Tertiana  ftibcontinua,  Sauv.  fp.  1 9. 

Quotidiana  deceptiva,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Amphimerina  femiquintana,  Sauv.  fp.  24. 

Tritaeophya  deceptiva,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Canfos  Hippocratis. 

Tritasophya  caufus,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Febri9  ardens  Boerhaavii,  aph.  738  ? 

Tertiana  perniciofa,  qua?  fimulata  tertiani  circuitus 
effigie  lethalis,  et  mille  accidentibus  periculofiffi- 
mis  implicata,  exiilit.  Lud.  Mercatus. 

Tertiana  peftilens,  P.  Sal.  Diverfus. 

Tertiana  maligna  peftilens,  Riverii. 

Morbus  Hungaricu3.'  Lang,  Lemb.  Sennert. 

Jordan, 

Languor  Pannonicns,  Coler.  - 

Amphimerina  Hungarica,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Hemitritxus  peftilens,  Schenck.  ex  Com.  Gamma. 

Febres  peftilentes  iEgyptiorum,  HTpin, 

Febris  tertiana  epidemia,  Bartholin. 
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Febres  epidemic®,  autumni  1657  et  1658,  Willis.  Tertiana.^ 
Febris  fyneches  epidemica,  ab  anno  1658  ad  1664. ' "  ’  '  '  f 

et  poftea  ab  anno  1673  ad  1691,  Morton. 

Febres  autumnales  incipientes,  Sydenham. 

Affeftus  epidemicus  Leidenfis,  Fr.  SylvVt. 

Morbus  epidemicus  Leidenfis,  1669,  Fanois. 

Tertian®  perniciof®  et  peftilentes,  et  febre3  caftren- 
fes  cpidemi®,  Lancifi. 

Febres  intermittentes  anomal®  et  mali  morts,  Hoff¬ 
man. 

Febris  cholerica  minus  acuta,  Hoffman. 

Febris  epidemica  Leidenfis,  anno  1719,  Koker  apud  * 

Haller,  Difp.  tom.  V. 

Amphimerina  paludofa,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Febris  paludum,  Pringle. 

Bononienfis  conftitutio  hiemalis  1729,  Beccari  in 

A.  N.  C.  Vol.  III. 

Amphimerina  biliofa,  Sauv.  fp.  22. 

Febris  caftrenfis,  Pringle. 

Febris  putrida  epidemica,  Huxham  de  a'ere  ad  ann . 

I729*.  . 

Febris  biliofa  Laufanenfis,  Tiffot. 

Trit®ophya  Wratiflavienfis,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Hahn. 

Epidemia  verna  Wratiflav.  in  App.  ad.  A.  N.  C.  - 
Vol.  X. 

Trit®ophya  Americana,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Febris  anomala  Batava,  Grainger. 

Morbus  Naronianus,  Pujati. 

Febris  continua  remittens,  Hillary's  difeafes  of  Bar- 
badoes. 

Febris  remittens  Indias  orientalis,  Lind.  diff.  inaug. 

1768. 

Febris  critica  et  febr.  biliofa  ®ftatis,  Rouppe. 

Febris  remittens  regionum  calidarum,  Lind  on  the 
difeafes  of  hot  climates. 

A.  Tertiana  cholerica  five  dyfenterica.  Tort.  Therap. 

Special,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  Lautter.  Hift.  Med. 
caf.  6.  x6.  17.  20.  Morton,  App.  ad  Exerc. II. 

B.  Tertiana  fuberuenta  five  atrabilaris,  Tort,  ibid.' 

Never  feen  by  Cleghorn. 

C.  Tertiana  cardiaca,  Tort.  ibid.  Lautter,  Hift. 

Med.  caf.  17.  15.  23. 

Amphimerina  cardiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  j. 

Trit®opliya  afiodes,  Sauv.  fp,  6. 

Febris  continua  affodes,  Vog.  27. 

D.  Tertiana  diaphoretica,  Tort.  ibid. 

Trit®ophya  typhodes,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Tritceophya  elodes,  Sauv.  fp'.  5. 

Febris  continua  elode.v  V og.  2 1 

E.  Tertiana  fyncopalis.  Tort .  ibid-  Lautter,  caf  I  tr 

12.  13.  15.  16. 

Trit®ophya  fynGopalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Amphimerina  fyncopafis,  Sauv.  fp;  4. 

Amphimerina  humorofa,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Febris  continua  fyncepalis,  Vog.  29. 

F.  Tertiana  algida.  Tort,  ibid  .Lautter,  caf.  13. 

Amphimerina  epiala,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Amphimerina  phricodes,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Trit®ophya  leipyria,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Tertiana  leipyria,  Sauv.  fp.  23-  Valcarertghi  Med. 

Ration,  p.  18. 

Febris 'continua  epiala  et  leipyria,  Vog.  1 9.  et  24. 

G.  Tertiana  lethargica,  Tort.  ib. 

Trit®ophya  carotica,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Lautter,  1.7.  14- 
Tertian* 
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Febre«  Tettiafla  apoplc&ica,  Morton.  Excrc.  I.  cap.  ix. 
hift.  25. 

Tertiana  foporofa,  Werlhof.  de  febr.  p.  6. 

Febris  epidemica  Urbevctana,  Land/,  dc  noxis  pal. 
effluv.  I.  II.  c.  3. 

The  remittent  fevers  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
the  true  intermictents,  as  being  generally  attended  with 
much  greater  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  putrefcency  in  the  fluids  than  the  latter. 
Sauvages  divides  his  tritseophya,  a  remittent  tertian, 
into  the  following  fpecies. 

*39  1.  Tritaophya  fyncopal'is,  or  that  attended  with  faint¬ 

ing.  It  begins  like  a  tertian,  with  cold  Succeeded  by 
heat  and  profufe  fweating ;  but  attended  with  much 
more  dangerous  fymptoms,  fuch  as  cardialgia,  enor¬ 
mous  vomiting,  great  weaknefs,  fmall  contra  died 
pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and,  unlefs  time¬ 
ly  afliftance  be  given,  kills  during  the  fecond  or  third 
paroxyfm. 

S4.0  2.  The  cau/us,  or  burning  fever  of  Hippocrates, 

returns  every  third  day  without  any  new  fenfation 
of  cold  ;  and  is  attended  with  great  thirft,  heat, 
but  without  diarrhoea  or  fweat,  and  continues  only 
for  One  week  or  two  at  the  utmoft  It  attacks  chief¬ 
ly  young  people  of  a  robuft  and  bilious  habit  of  body, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  much  exercife,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  during  the  heats  of  fummer,  and  have 
alfo  ufed  a  phlogiftic  regimen.  The  tongue  is  dry,fome- 
times  black  $  the  urine  of  a  red  or  flame  colour  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  pain  of  the  head,  anxiety,  and  fometimes 
other  fymptoms  ftill  more  dangerous. 

j.j  3.  Tntaophya  Vrati/lamen/is>  was  a  peftilenttal  difeafe 
occafioned  by  famine,  during  which  the  people  fed  on 
putrid  aliments s  the  air  was  infedled  by  the  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  bodies  of  thofe  flain  in  battle,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  alfo  deje&ed  by  reafon  of  being  deprived  of  their 
harveft,  and  other  calamities  ;  to  all  which  was  added 
the  continuance  of  a  calm  in  the  atmofphere  for  a  long 
time.  It  began  with  an  acute  fever,  leipyria  or  cold¬ 
nefs  of  the  external  parts  and  fenfation  of  burning  heat 
inwardly  ;  general  weaknefs;  pain  of  the  head  and  prae- 
cordia  ;  ferous  or  bilious  diarrhoea ;  a  delirium,  in 
fome  furious,  and  accompanied  with  a  dread  of  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  air  5  on  the  fecond  day  the  thirft 
was  violent,  attended  with  a  bilious  vomiting  as  well 
as  'diarrhoea,  tough  vifeid  fpitting,  fainting,  burning 
heat  in  the  bowels,  the  tongue  dry  and  feeming  as  if 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  a  fuppreflion  of  the  voice,  an¬ 
xiety,  ftupor ;  after  which  quickly  followed  convulfions 
and  death.  In  fome  fevers  a  leipyria  came  on  with  an 
exceeding  great  cold  of  the  extremities,  prefently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  intolerable  heat  of  the  vifeera,  with  fymp- 
tomatic  fweats,  violent  diarrhoea,  followed  by  a  very 
itchy  . miliary  eruption.  On  the  fourth  day  came  on 
copious  fweats,  Ipafms  of  the  lower  jaw,  naufea,  invo¬ 
luntary  palling  of  urine,  flight  delirium,  a  flux  of  icho¬ 
rous  matter  from  the  noftrils,  an  exceeding  tough  fpit¬ 
ting,  an  epilepfy,  and  death.  ProfelTor  Hahn,  who 
gives  the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  was  himfelf  attacked  by 
it,  and  fuffered  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  firft 
day  was  a  violent  feverilh  paroxyfm  v/ithout  rigor,  a 
ftiarp  pain  in  the  occiput,  and  immediately  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  pain  over  the  whole  head ;  the  feet  were  extremely 
cold,  and  the  extremities  rigid  with  fpafms.  The  pain 
continued  to  increafc  daily  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
N"  203. 
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contafl  of  the  air  itfelf  became  at  laft  intolerable ;  a  Tertiana,  l 
dejeftion  of  mind  and  incredible  weaknefs  followed  ;  • 

he  palfed  reftlefs  nights  with  continual  fweating,  heavy 
and  pained  eyes,  and  an  univerfal  fenfation  of  rheuma- 
tifm  over  the  whole  body.  On  the  third  day  the  pains 
were  affuaged,  but  he  had  a  very  bad  night.  On  the 
fourth  day  all  the  fymptoms  were  worfe,  the  feet  quite 
chilled,  the  hands  very  red  and  agitated  with  convul- 
live  motions  ;  he  was  terrified  with  apprehenfions  of 
death,  and  had  a  vomiting  every  now  and  then  :  this 
day  fponges  dipped  in  cold  water  were  applied  over  the 
whole  body,  and  he  ufed  cold  water  for  his  drink.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  pulfe  was  convulfive  ;  and  the  pains 
were  fo  violent,  that  they  made  him  cry  out  almoft  con- 
tinually.  On  the  ninth  day  he  was  delirious,  and  threw 
up  fome  grumous  blood.  On  the  x  ith  his  pulfe  was 
more  quiet,  and  he  had  a  fweat  ;  a  decoftion  of  the 
bark  was  given  s  his  voice  was  broken,  hia  fpeech  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  his  teeth  chattered  upon  one  another. 

On  the  12th  his  jaw  was  convulfed,  he  had  a  rifus  far- 
donicus,  and  deafnefs ;  after  which,  the  paroxyfms  re¬ 
turned  lefs  frequently,  and  only  towards  night.  On 
the  14th  he  had  a  chilling  cold  over  the  whole  body, 
a  cold  fweat ;  frequent  lotions  were  applied,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  became  milder.  Oa  the  18th  he  had  a  quick 
delirium,  but  fainted  as  foon  as  taken  out  of  bed ;  a 
fenfation  of  hunger,  followed  by  copious  fweats ;  pro¬ 
found  deep  ;  an  averfion  from  noife  ;  every  thing  ap¬ 
peared  new  and  extraordinary.  On  the  36th  a  cholera ; 
an  the  48th  a  fealing  off  of  the  flein,  and  falling  off 
of  the  nails.  This  epidemic  carried  off  above  300a 
people  at  Warfaw.  Frequent  lotion  of  the  body  ei¬ 
ther  cold  or  tepid,  watery  gly iters,  and  the  copious 
introduction  of  watery  fluids  under  the  form  of 
drink,  were  of  fervice.  But  the  moil  favourable 
crifis  was  under  the  form  of  fome  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tion. 

4.  TriUophya  typhodes.  The  principal  fymptora  of  j .  ^ 
this  fever  was  a  continual  fweat  with  which  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  almoft  always  wet ;  with  paroxyfms  re¬ 
turning  every  third  day.  Sauvages  tells  us,  that  he 

had  twice  an  opportunity  of  obferving  this  fever  ;  one 
was  in  the  teacher  of  an  academy,  about  40  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  melancholic  temperament.  He  fweated 
every  other  night  fo  plentifully,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
change  his  linen  nine  times  ;  and  even  on  the  interme¬ 
diate  days  was  never  perfectly  free  of  fever,  and  had 
his  flein  moiftened  with  fweat.  The  other  was  of  a  wo¬ 
man  who  went  about  in  man's  clothes,  and  was  difeo- 
vered  only  after  her  death.  The  difeafe  began  with  a 
flight  fenfation  of  cold,  after  which  (he  fweated  for 
eight  hours.  It  was  attended  with  the  higheft  de¬ 
bility,  anxiety,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  infatiable 
hunger. 

5.  Trltaophya  elodes ,  was  an  inflammatory  epide¬ 
mic,  but  not  contagious,  terminating  about  the  14th  ^ 
or  21ft  day.  The  difeafe  came  on  in  the  night-time, 

with  difturbea  reft,  univerfal  weaknefs,  watchings, 
great  heat  and  fweat,  rednefs  of  the  face  and  almoft 
of  the  whole  body,  fparkling  eyes,  the  tongue  dry 
and  white  ;  a  hard,  tenfe,  and  turgid  pulfe  :  about  the 
third  day  a  kind  of  frenzy  frequently  came  on  with  the 
feverilh  paroxyfm,  the  forerunner  of  an  univerfcl  mi¬ 
liary  eruption  ;  or,  what  was  worfe,  with  purple  fpots 
fo  clofe  together,  that  they  looked  like  an  eryfipelas 
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of  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  blifters  of  the  fize 
of  fmall  pearls,  filled  with  acrid  ferum,  appeared  on 
the  neck,  armpits,  and  trunk  of  the  body,  which 
were  of  all  others  the  moft  dangerous.  There  was  a 
variety  of  the  difeafe,  which  our  author  calls  the  humo- 
ralis,  and  in  which  the  pulfe  was  foft  and  feeble,  with 
greater  weaknefs  over  the  whole  body,  and  the  difpo- 
lition  to  Ileep  more  frequent  than  in  the  other  ;  the 
eyes  languid;  the  tongue  very  white,  but  not  dry  ;  and 
worms  were  difcharged. 

6.  Trlt'cophya  ajfodes.  This  fpecies  arofe  from  a 
foulnefs  of  the  prim®  ?iae,  and  the  effluvia  of  waters  in  • 
which  hemp  had  been  fteeped.  It  began  with  rigor, 
followed  by  great  heats,  reftleffnefs,  tolling  of  the 
limbs,  terrible  faintings,  immoderate  thirft,  drynefs  of 
tongue,  delirium,  and  at  length  exceffive  watchings; 
thefe  laflr,  however,  were  lefs  dangerous  than  vertigoes 
or  comatofe  difpofitions,  which  brought  on  convullions 
or  apoplexies. 

7.  T ritanphya  car  otic  a.  This  had  exacerbations 
every  other  evening  ;  and  its  diftinguilhing  fymptom 
was  an  exceffive  inclination  to  fleep,  preceded  by  a  fe- 
vereheadach,  and  followed  by  delirium,  and  fometimes 
convulfipns ;  the  tongue  was  black,  and  the  patient 
infenfible  of  thirft  after  the  delirium  came  on.  In 
thofe  cafes  where  the  difeafe  proved  fatal,  a  fubful- 
tus  tendinum  and  other  grievous  fymptoms  came  on. 

9.  Tritaophya  leipyria  is  only  a  variety  of  the  tritae- 
ophya  caufus,  already  deferibed. 

10.  Tritacphya  deceptiva  This  fpecies  at  firft 
aflumes  the  appearance  of  a  continued  fever  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  degenerates  into  a  remittent,  or  even  an  in¬ 
termittent.  It  is  deferibed  by  Sydenham,  but  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  remarkable  fymptoms. 

11.  The  laft  of  Sauvages’s  fpecies  of  Tritaeophya 
belonging  to  the  remitting  tertian  is  the  Americana. 
This,  acccording  to  Sauvages,  is  the  ardent  fever  with 
which  the  Europeans  are  ufually  feized  on  their  firft 
coming  to  America,  and  generally  carries  off-  one  half 
of  them.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  the  very 
acute  and  the  acute.  The  very  acute  ends  before  the 
feventh  day.  It  comes  on  a  few  days  after  the  per- 
fon’s  arrival,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  with  dyfpnoea  and 
fighing  from  weaknefs,  head-ach,  laflitude,  pain  of  the 
Joins  :  a  pyrexia  fucceeds,  with  great  thirft,  fweat,  and 
heat ;  the  ficknefs  increafes,  naufea  comeson,  with  vo¬ 
miting;  of  porraceous  bile  ;  the  tongue  rough,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  often  cold  ;  watching,  furious  delirium  ;  and 
the  patient  frequently  dies  on  the  third  day.  Copious 
fweats,  and  a  plentiful  hemorrhagy  from  the  nol’e  on 
the  fifth  day,  but  not  fooner,  are  ferviceable  ;  but  a  bi¬ 
lious  diarrhoea  is  the  beft  crifis  of  all. 

The  acute  kind  terminates  moft  frequently  on  the 
ninth,  but  very  rarely  goes  beyond  the  fifteenth  day. 
E|eath  frequently  comes  on  between  the  fourth  and  fe¬ 
venth  days.  It  begins  with  head-ach,  pain  in  thg 
loins,  and  fometimes  (hivering  ;  great  laflitude,  dyf- 
pncea,  thirft ;  burning  fever,  increafing  every  third  day; 
inflation  of  the  abdomen,  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  tio- 
mach,  naufea,  and  bilious  vomiting.  Such  is  the  (late 
of  the  difeafe  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  eyes  are 
red,  and  full  of  tears  ;  the  urine  pellucid  ;  there  is  a 
low  delirium,  and  continual  anxiety  ;  the  tongue  is  dry 
and  red,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  black,  which 
is  a  ftill  worfe  fign  ;  the  pulfe,  formerly  ftrong  and 
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full,  finks  about  the  fourth  day,  and  becomes  terrfe  Tertian-u 
and  fpafmodic  :  if  a  carus  then  conies  011,  the  patient  * 
dies  the  fifth  or  fixth  day  ;  but  if  the  pulfe  keeps  up, 
and  no  carus  comes  on,  a  crifis  is  to  be  expe&ed  by 
fweat,  by  a  copious  hemorrhagy  from  the  nofe,  or, 
which  is  ftill  more  fafe,  by  a  bilious  diarrhoea,  which  is 
never  falutary  if  it  comes  on  before  the  fifth  day; 

To  the  remitting  tertian  alfo  belong  the  following 
fpecies  mentioned  by  Sauvages,  viz. 

1.  Tertiana  fubebntinua.  This  begins  like  a  genuine  149 
tertian,  and  at  firft  hath  diftindf  paroxyfms  ;  but  thefe 
grow  gradually  more  and  more  obfeure,  the  difeafe  ac¬ 
quiring  daily  more  of  the  appearance  of  continued 
fever,  by  which  it  is  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  the 
other  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  It  is  not  unfrequefitly 
joined  with  thofe  fymptoms  which  attend  the  fatal  fe¬ 
ver  already  mentioned  ;  as  cardialgia,  cholera,  fyncope. 

See.  but  in  a  much  lefs  degreel  The  difeafe  commonly 
begins  with  little  or  no  fenfe  of  cold,  but  rather  a  fen- 
fation  of  heat ;  when  the  tertian  is  doubled,  it  has  firft 
a  (lighter  and  then  a  more  fevere  fit ;  and  thus  goes 
on  with  an  exacerbation  on  the  even  days  :  and  though 
it  (hould- change  from  a  double  into  a  (ingle  tertian, 
we  are  ftill  to  fufpecd  it,  if  a  weak  fit  is  the  forerunner . 
of  a  very  ftrong  one.  This  change  of  the  tertian  into 
a  continued  fever  is  alfo  to  be  prognofti’cated  if  a  heat 
remarkable  to  the  touch  is  perceived  on  the  day  of  in- 
termiflion,  together  with  fome  difturbance  of  the  pulfe, 
thirft,  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue  ;  all  of  which  (how  ^ 

an  univerfal  tendency  to  inflammation  ;  the  fame  is 
foretold  by  the  urine  being  in  fmall  quantity,  and  very 
red,  or  of  a  faffron  colour ;  alfo  an  ulcerous  or  aph¬ 
thous  inflammation  of  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  or  any  very  fevere  fymptom  coming  on  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  excepting  only  a  delirium, 
which  is  eafily  removed. 

2.  Shtotuliana  deceptiva.  This  is  a  diforder  of  an  j 
inflammatory  kind,  with  a  ftrong  tendency  to  putref- 
cency,  and  fometimes  aflumes  the  form  of  a  quotidian. 

In  it  the  patient  frequently  complains  of  cold  when  he 
really  is  hot,  and  the  remiflion  is  very  indiftinct ;  and 
the  difeafe  is  known  by  the  great  languor  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  the  foulnefs  of  his  tongue. 

3.  Amphimnina  cardiaca  is  an  acute  malignant  fever, 
with  daily  exacerbations,  attended  with  fainting  and  ' 
vomiting  of  green  bile.  Afterwards,  the  weaknefs  in¬ 
creafing,  the  patient’s  extremities  grow  cold,  and  apro- 
fufe  fweat  comes  on,  which  is  frequently  fucceedecl  by 
death  on  the  fourth  day.  Another  fpecies  refembling 

this  Sauvages  calls  the  fyncopalh  ;  *  at  the  cardiaca  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  in  being  attended  with  cardialgia. 

4. '  Amphimerina  paludofa.  This  is  the  fever  deferf-  152 
bed  by  the  Britifti  phyiicians  under  many  different 
names,  and  appearing  under  various  forms,  according 

to  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  patients.  This 
fever  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  according  to  Dr  Lind  of 
Windfor,  generally  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  begins 
with  a  fenfe  of  debility  and  a  very  great  lownels  of 
fpirits.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  attended  with  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  chillinefs,  a  dizzinefs,  a  naufe  i,  very 
acute  pains  in  the  head  and  loins,  and  a  trembling  of 
the  hands  ;  the  countenance  is  pale,  the  (kin  commonly 
very  dry  and  corrugated,  the  eyes  dull  and  heavy,  the 
pulfe  quick  and  fmall,  the  breath  generally  difficult, 
and  interrupted  with  hiccough. 
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Febres  As  the  paroxyfm  increafes,  the  chillinefs  now  an 
then  gives  way  to  irregular  heats,  which  foon  become 
violent  and  permanent ;  the  naufea  likewife  increafes  ; 
and  in  fome  there  comes  on  a  vomiting,  in  which  they 
throw  up  a  great  deal  of  bile.  Sometimes  bile  is 
likewife  voided  by  Hook  The  Ikin  grows  red  ;  the 
eyes  fmall,  and  fometimes  not  a  little  inflamed.  The 
pulfe  becomes  fuller,  and  the  breath  more  difficult, 
attended  with  great  reftleffnefs  and  a  troublefome 
thirft ;  notwithftanding  which  (fo  great  is  the  naufea) 
the  patient  cannot  endure  any  kind  of  liquids.  The 
tongue  becomes  foul,  and  the  pain  of  the  head  and 
loins  more  violent ;  a  delirium  then  follows  ;  a  flight 
moifture  appears  on  the  face,  and  from  thence  fpreads 
to  the  other  parts  ;  whilft  the  violence  of  the  other 
fymptoms  abates,  and  fliows  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
mifiion,  which  is  completed-by  plentiful  fweats. 

On  the  fever’s  remitting,  the  pulfe  returns  almoft  to 
its  natural  Hate  ;  the  pains  of  the  head  and  loins  ftill 
continue,  though  fomewhat  lefs  violent,  as  likewife 
the  naufea  and  want  of  appetite.  When  the  difeafe 
gains  ftrength,  the  remiffion  is  fcarcely  obvious,  and 
is  immediately  followed  by  another  paroxyfm  ;  which 
begins,  not  indeed  with  fo  great  a  fhivering,  but  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  greater  pain  of  the  head,  the  greateft 
anxiety,  a  heartburn,  naufea,  vomiting,  and  bilious 
ftools.  The  matter  mod  commonly  evacuated  by  vo¬ 
mit  and  ftool  is  whitilh  like  chalk  and  water,  or  curd¬ 
led  milk  which  is  vomited  by  fucking  children,  when 
the  curd  is  much  broke  down.  A  heat,  immoderate 
thirft,  and  delirium,  now  come  on.  The  tongue  be¬ 
comes  more  foul ;  the  teeth  and  infide  of  the  lips  are 
covered  with  a  black  cruft  ;  the  breath  grows  hot  and 
fetid  :  another  remiffion enfues,  attended  with  afweat; 
but  this  remiffion  is  both  Ihorter  and  lefs  obvious  than 
the  flrft. 

This  fecond  remiffion  is  fucceeded  by  a  paroxyfm, 
in  which  the  fymptoms  are  fax  more  violent  than  in 
the  former  ;  that  which  the  patient  difeharges  by  vo¬ 
miting  and  purging  is  more  fetid;  the  mouth,  teeth, 
and  infide  of  the  lips,  are  not  only  covered  with  a 
black  cruft,  but  the  tongue  becomes  fo  dry  and  ftiff, 
that  the  patient’s  vice  can  fcarce  be  heard.  Vio¬ 
lent  delirium,  with  relv.’  ’ffnefs  and  anxiety,  come  on 
chiefly  during  the  paroxyfm  ;  nor  do  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  abate  till  the  fever  remits,  and  the  patient 
fweats. 

When  the  fever  becomes  fo  violent,  during  the 
thiid  fit,  as  to  end  in  death,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  fome  of  the  fitk  have  a  coma  ;  in  others  the  de¬ 
lirium  becomes  more  violent.  The  difeharges  now 
become  more  fetid,  and  have  a  eadaverous  fmell;  the 
ftools  are  involuntary  ;  the  pulfe  is  fo  quick,  fmall,  and 
irregular,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  counted,  or  even  felt; 
a  cold  fweat  is  diffufed  over  the  whole  body,  efpecially 
the  head  and  neck  :  the  face  becomes  Hippocratic 
and  convulfed  ;  the  patient  picks  the  bed-clothes ;  a 
fubfultus  tendinum  comes  on  ;  the  fick  lie  conftantly 
on  their  backs,  and  infenfibly  Hide  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  ;  their  extremities  grow  cold  ;  they  are  then 
feized  with  convulfions,  with  which  the  feene  clofes. 

In  this  fever,  the  urine,  which  at  the  beginning  is 
pale,  becomes  of  a  deeper  colour  by  degrees,  but 
without  depofiting  any  fediment.  There  feldom  or 
never  appear  any  petechias,  and  the  prickly  heat 
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which  wa3  before  on  the  Ikin  vani/hes  on  the  firft  ap-  Tertians.  ' 

pearance  of  the  fever.  But  though  thefe  were  the  - /— ”J 

general  fymptoms  of  this  difordcr,  they  varied  in  the 
different  fubjeits,  and  at  different  feafons  of  the  fame 
year.  The  pulfe,  for  example,  in  fome,  was  quick  irt 
the  beginning  of  the  diforder ;  in  others,  it  varied 
with  the  other  fymptoms.  The  fkin  was  generally 
dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit ;  but  in  fome  it  was 
moift,  and  covered  with  fweat  from  the  very  firft 
beginning  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  diforder  raged  moll,  the  remiffions  were 
very  imperfe&  and  obfeure  ;  but,  on  the  return  of 
winter  and  the  healthy  feafon,  they  became  more  re¬ 
gular,  aud  the  difeafe  affumed  the  appearance  of  an 
intermitting  fever,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  at  length  not 
to  be  diftingiiilhed  from  it.  In  fome  the  remiffions 
could  fcarce  be  perceived,  and  the  fever  continued  for- 
two  weeks  without  any  material  change  for  the  better 
or  the  worfe.  At  this  time  numbers  were  feized  with 
it.  When  the  diforder  continued  for  any  time  with¬ 
out  a  change,  it  generally  ended  in  death  ;  while  the 
weather  grew  better,  it  fometimes,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  days,  from  a  common  fever  became  an  intermit¬ 
ting  one,  and  the  patient  recovered,  unlefs  his  liver, 
which  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  happened  to  be  affefted. 

The  cure  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  proved  un¬ 
certain  and  tedious  ;  as  it  was  commonly  followed  by 
a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  generally  endangered’ 
the  patient’s  life. — Every  fucceeding  paroxyfm  was 
obferved  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding ; 
the  third  generally  proved  fatal ;  fome  died  during 
the  firft.  When  this  happened,  the  fever,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  was  called  a  puca ,  that  is  a  ftrong 
fever. 

This  difeafe,  according  to  Dr  Lind  of  Haflar  hof- 
pital,  is  the  autumnal  fever  of  all  hot  countries,  the 
epidemic  difeafe  between  the  tropics,  and  the  difeafe 
mod  fatal  to  Europeans  in  all  hot  and  unhealthy  cli¬ 
mates.  All  authors  agree  that  intermittents  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  particularly  this  dangerous  kind  of  them,  are 
produced  by  heat  and  moifture.  Dr  Lind  of  Wind- 
for  remarks,  that  the  European  feamen  are  very  fub- 
je£t  to  the  fever  above  mentioned  when  they  happen- 
to  arrive  at  Bengal  in  autumn.  They  are  predifpo- 
fed  to  it  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  their  confine¬ 
ment  on  board,  the  very  great  heats  to  which  they 
are  expofed  during  the  voyage,  and  their  lying  for 
hours  together  expofed  to  the  night  colds. 

Moft  of  the  meat  ufed  by  the  crews  of  thofe  fhips 
is  falted,  and  often  in  a  putrid  ftate,  without  any  frefti 
vegetables,  they  having  only  bifeuits,  and  fome  other 
farinaceous  matters.  The  quantity  of  the  vinous  or 
fpirituous  liquors  allowed  them  is  by  far  too  fmall  to 
fubdue  the  putrefeent  difpofition  of  their  animal-food. 

Their  fluids  confequently  become,  from  day  to  day, 
more  and  more  putrefeent,  and  of  courfe  the  more  apt 
to  breed  and  contrail  this  diforder.  This  difpofition/ 
is  likewife  induced  by  their  being  ftowed  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  and 
in  a  foul  air,  efpecially  when  the  weather  happens  to  be 
too  ftormy  to  permit  the  hatches  and  port-holes  to  be 
kept  open. 

Though  the  heats  they  endure  in  the  voyage  to  In¬ 
dia  are  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  of  the  country  it* 
felf,yet  they  are  too  much  for  an  European  conftitution 
6  to 
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Febres  to  bear.  The  general  heat  at  fea  within  the  tropics  is 
Ll’  y  about  84°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  relax  them,  and  promote  a  corruption  of  their 
humours,  efpecially  when  it  coincides  with  the  above 
caufes.  It  likewife  creates  a  languor  and  indolence, 
which  alone  are  fufficient  to  increafe  that  putrefcence. 
Thefe  caufes  are  apt  to  be  confiderably  aggravated  by 
the  mens  being  often  expofed,  when  on  duty,  for  hours 
together,  to  rain,  damp,  and  cold  air ;  a  circumftance 
which  frequently  happens  to  them  when  working  their 
fhips  up  the  river  Ganges  in  the  night-time.  Hence 
the  perfpiration  is  checked,  and  the  excrementitious 
fluid  which  ufed  to  be  difeharged  by  the  Ikin  being 
retained  in  the  body,  contributes,  he  thinks,  very  much 
towards  the  predifpofition  to  this  difeafe. 

But  the  moll  powerful  of  all  the  remote  caufes  is 
juftly  thought  to  be  the  effluvia  of  marflies  replete  with 
putrid  animal-fubftances.  We  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  determine  from  what  kind  of  putrid  ani- 
mal-fubllanees  thefe  effluvia  derive  their  virus.  For 
that  every  kind  of  putrefaction  has  not  fuch  an  effeCt 
appears  from  this,  that  neither  practical  anatomifts,  nor 
thofe  who  by  their  trades  are  expofed  to  the  putrid  ef¬ 
fluvia  of  animals,  for  inllance  fuch  tanners  and  butch¬ 
ers  as  keep  their  Ihops  and  Halls  very  dirty,  are  more 
fubjeft  than  others  to  putrid  difeafes.  Nor  are  the 
Ihip-ftewards  and  their  fervants,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  deliver  out  their  provifions  to  the  (hips  crews,  and 
who  fpend  the  inoft  of  their  time  amongll  the  putrid 
and  rancid  effluvia  of  the  places  in  which  thofe  pro¬ 
vifions  are  kept,  more  fubjeCt  to  putrid  fevers  than 
their  (hip- mates.  But  whatever  be  in  this,  we  are  well 
aflured  that  fome  particular  putrid  fermentations  pro¬ 
duce  noxious  vapours,  which,  united  with '  thofe  of 
inailhes,  render  them  more  pernicious.  Hence  evi¬ 
dently  proceeds  the  extreme  unhealthfulnefs  of  a  place 
called  Culpi,  on  the  eaftem  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Ihores  about  it  are  full  of  mud,  and  the  banks  co¬ 
vered  with  trees.  Oppofite  to  the  place  where  the  fhips 
lie  there  is  a  creek,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  entrance 
Hands  the  town  of  Culpi :  the  fhips  lie  about  a  mile 
from  the  Ihore.  None  of  the  failors  on  board  the 
fhips  ftationed  at  this  place  enjoyed  their  health.  The 
burying  ground  alfo  contributed  not  a  little  to  fpread 
the  infeCtion  The  ground  being  marlhy,  the  putrid 
water  flowed  from  the  old  graves  into  the  new  ones, 
which  infeCted  the  grave-diggers  and  thofe  that  at¬ 
tended  the  funerals ;  and  from  this  caufe  many  were 
fuddenly  feized  while  they  were  performing  the  laft 
duty  to  their  companions.  This  place  has  ever  been 
remarkable  for  the  unkealthfulnefs  of  its  air.  It  was 
once  cuftomary  to  fend  fome  of  the  Company’s  fer¬ 
vants  here  to  receive  the  cargoes  of  the  fhips,  and  fend 
them  to  Calcutta  ;  but  fo  many  of  them  died  on  this 
duty,  that  the  Company  was  at  length  obliged  to  dif- 
penfe  with  it. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears,  how  apt  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  fubllances  are  to  render  the  effluvia  of 
fenny  places  more  pernicious  than  they  would  other- 
wife  be.  The  reaton  why  great  inundations  of  the 
Nile  and  Ganges  are  followed  by  a  healthy  feafon  is, 
that  by  this  means  the  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 
fubllances  difperfed  over  the  contiguous  countries  are 
carried  off  into  the  fea — The  noxious  vapours  ariling 
from  fens  fpread  but  a  little  way.  Dr  Lind  has  often 
known  lhip6  crews  at  a  very  little  diftance  from  the 
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fliore  quite  free  from  this  diforder.  But  although  Tertians, 
thefe  marlh  miafmata  firft  bring  on  the  difeafe,  yet  » 
contagion  particularly  fpreads  it,  and  renders  it  more 
epidemic.  Thus  the  Drake  Eall  Indiaman  continued 
free  from  the  diforder  for  two  weeks  together,  when 
Ihe  had  no  communication  with  the  other  fhips  | 
whereas,  as  foon  as  the  diforder  was  brought  on  board, 
many  were  feized  with  it  within  a  few  days  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  room  to  entertain  the  leaft  doubt 
concerning  its  pellilential  nature. 

Dr  Lind  of  Haflar  hofpital  has  given  a  very  curious 
and  learned  account  of  the  appearance  of  this  fever 
throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  ve¬ 
ry  common  in  England  in  the  years  1765  and  1766, 
one  obvious  caufe  of  which  was  the  prevalence  of  the 
eallern  wind.  This  wind  in  England  is  often  faid  to 
bring  with  it  a  fog  from  the  fea  ;  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  in  many  places  of  this  illand  the  eaft- 
wind  frequently  raifes  a  copious  vapour  from  water, 
mud,  and  all  marlhy  or  damp  places.  To  this  exha¬ 
ling  quality  of  the  eaftem  wind  Dr  Lind  has  often 
been  an  eye-witnefs.  When  the  wind  changes  to  the 
eaft,  the  mud  fometimes  fends  up  a  vapour  as  thick  as 
fmoke ;  and  the  doctor  has  obferved  two  fi(h-ponds  in 
his  neighbourhood,  one  of  frelh  and  the  other  of  fait 
water,  which  on  the  approach  of  an  eallerly  wind 
fometimes  alfo  emit  a  denfe  vapour,  as  from  a  pot  of 
boiling  water.  In  order  to  view  this  phenomenon  di- 
ftin&ly,  the  perfon  Ihould  Hand  at  about  100  yards 
diftauce  from  the  rtiud  or  ponds.  If  the  fun  fflines 
when  the  wind  changes  to  the  eaft,  he  will  obferve  a 
conftant  Hearn  of  vapours  arifing  out  of  the  ponds, 
from  about  live  to  ten  yards  in  height,  while  the  air 
about  him  remains  ferene.  As  the  vapour  or  fog  ari¬ 
fing  from  other  bodies  glides  along  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  brought  by  the  eallerly  wind  to  the 
ponds,  he  will  Hill  be  able,  for  fome  time,  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  vapours  afeending  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
ponds  from  thofe  which  are  carried  in  an  horizontal  di¬ 
rection  by  the  wind  ;  efpecially  if  the  fun  continues  to 
fliine,  though  faintly. 

This  evaporating  quality  of  the  eaft-wind  feems  to 
manifeft  itfelf  alfo  by  its  effe&s  both  on  the  thermo¬ 
meter  and  the  human  body  ;  for  a  thermometer  hung 
over  a  damp  piece  of  ground  during  the  fogs  or  ex¬ 
halations  arifing  from  it,  will  often  indicate  a  degree  of 
cold  below  the  freezing  point.  The  chillinefs  of  the 
body,  fo  fenfibly  perceived  when  in  this  fituation,  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  to  produce  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  fenfations,  which  the  damp  ariling  from 
the  wet  floor  in  a  chamber  communicates  to  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  in  it. 

Winds  are  not  conftant  in  their  effects.  As  vve  have 
fometimes  warm  weather  with  a  north-wind,  and  fome¬ 
times  very  little  heat  with  one  blowing  from  the  fouth; 
fo  the  fogs  attending  an  eaft-wind  are  not  conftant, 
neither  is  the  evaporation  above  mentioned  at  all  times 
to  be  perceived.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that  in  all 
this  there  may  be  a  deception  ;  and  that  inftead  of 
luppofing  the  quantity  of  vapours  exhaled  to  be  in- 
■creafed  by  an  eallerly  wind,  the  coldnefs  of  that  wind 
may  only  condenfe  and  render  vifible  the  vapours 
in  the  air  at  that  time.  But  even  this  fuppofition  is  ' 
liable  to  great  objections,  as  our  coldell  north-winds 
feldom  or  never  produce  fuch  an  effeft,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  attended  with  dry  and  ferene  weather. 

P  2  Be 
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Febres  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  an  eaft-wind  is  ufually 
w  accompanied  with  a  cold,  damp,  and  unwholefome 
vapour,  which  is  obferved  to  afFeft  the  health  both  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  in  many  places  to  produce 
obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  and  alfo  to  occafion  fre¬ 
quent  relapfes.  In  particular  fpots  of  the  low  damp 
ifland  of  Portfea,  the  ague  frequently  prevails  during 
the  autumnal  feafon,  and  in  fome  years  is  much  more 
frequent  and  violent  than  in  others.  It  is  alfo  obfer- 
vable,  that  this  difeafe  always  attacks  ftrangers,  or  thofe 
who  have  formerly  lived  on  a  drier  foil,  and  in  a  more 
elevated  fituation,  with  greater  feverity  than  thofe  who 
are  natives  of  the  illand. 

The  year  1765  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
long  continuance  of  the  eafterly  winds,  but  for  an  ex- 
cefiive  degree  of  beat,  which  produced  a  more  violent 
and  general  rage  of  thofe  difeafes  than  had  been  known 
for  many  years  before.  In  the  month  of  Augull  the 
quickfilver  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer^often  rofe  to 
82®  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  confiderable  ad¬ 
dition  of  heat,  together  wiith  the  want  of  refreshing 
rains,  greatly  fpread  the  fever,  inereafed  its  violence, 
and  even  changed  its  form  in  many  places.  At  Portf- 
mouth,  and  throughout  almofl:  the  whole  ifland  of 
Portfea,  an  alarming  continual  or  remitting  fever  ra¬ 
ged,  which  extended  itfel'f  as  far  as  Chichefter.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  town  of  Gofport,  though  diftant  only 
one  mile  from  Portfmouth,  enjoyed  an  almofl  total  ex¬ 
emption  from  ficknefs  of  every  kind;  whereas  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  farm-hdiifes,  a  mild  regular, 
tertian  ague  diftreffed  whole  families.’  The  violence  of 
the  fever,  with  its  appearances  in  a  continued,  remitting,, 
or  intermitting  form,  marked  in  fome  meafure  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil.  In  Portfmouth  the  fymptoms  were 
bad,  worfe  at  Kingfton,  and  ftill  more  dangerous  and 
violent  at  a  place  called  Half-way  Houfes  ;  a  ftreet  fo 
named,  about  half  a  mile  from  Portfmouth,  where 
fcarcely  one  in  a  family  efcaped  this  fever,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  made  it3  firft  attack  with  a  delirium.  In  the 
large  fuburb  of  Portfmouth  called  the  Common ,  it  feem- 
ed  to  rage  with  more  violence  than  in  the  town,  fome 
parts  excepted  ;  but  even  whole  ftreets  of  this  fuburb, 
together  w  ith  the  houfes  in  the  dock-yard,  efcaped  its 
attack. 

The  marines,  who  were  three  times  a-week  exerci- 
fed  early  in  the  morning  on  South  Sea  beach,  fullered 
much  .from  the  effeft  of  the  ftagnant  water  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  morafs.  Haifa  dozen  of  them  were  frequent¬ 
ly  taken  ill  in  their  ranks  when  under  arms  ;  fome  be¬ 
ing  Seized  with  fuch  a  giddinefs  of  their  head,  that 
they  could  fcarcely  Hand  ;  while  others  fell  down 
fpeechlefs,  and  upon  recovering  their  fenfes  complain¬ 
ed  of  a  violent  head-ach.  When  fuch  patients  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  hofpital,  it  was  obferved  that  fome  few 
had  a  regular  ague,  but  that  far  the  greater  number 
laboured  under  a  remitting  fever,  in  which  fometimes 
indeed  there  wa3  no  perceptible  remiffion  for  feveral 
days.  A  conftant  pain  and  giddinefs  of  the  head  were 
the  moft  infe parable  and  diftrefllng  fy  mptoms  of  this 
difeafe.  Some  were  delirions,  and  a  few  vomited  up 
a  quantity  of  bile  ;  but  in  all  the  countenance  was  yel¬ 
low.  A  long  continuance  of  the  fever  produced  a  drop- 
fy  or  jaundice,  or  both.  Even  a  flight  attack  reduced 
the  moft  robuft  conftitution  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  de¬ 
bility  ;  and  this  vveaknefs,  together  with  the  giddi- 
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nefs,  continued  for  a  long  time  after  the  fover*  A  Tertiapa, 
feabby  eruption  now  and  then  made  its  appearance  on  — v — J 
the  lips  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth :  but  dry  itchy 
fpots  over  the  whole  body,  refembling  much  the  com¬ 
mon  itch,  and  feeming  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  that 
difeafe,  were  more  frequently  obferved  in  the  patients 
at  Portfmouth,.  where  there  was  not  the  leaft  reafon- 
to  fufpedt  any  infection. 

Such  is  the  appearanec  of  the  remitting  fever  occa- 
fioned  by  marfli  miafmita  in  England.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  its  fymptoms  are  not  much  different.  Dr  Wind 
informs  us,  that  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Weft 
Zealand,  a  fieknefs  generally  reigns  towards  the  latter- 
end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  which 
is  always  moft  violent  after  hot  fummers.  It  commences 
after  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  end  of  July  ;  thefoon- 
er  it  begins  the  longer  it  continues,  and  it  is  only  check¬ 
ed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  weather.  Towards  the  end 
of  Auguft  and  the  beginning  of  September  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  burning  fever,  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,, 
which  is  called  the  gall ficknefs.  This  fever,  after  con¬ 
tinuing  three  or  four  days,  intermits,  and  affumes  the 
form  of  a  double  tertian  ;  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  perhaps  fooner.  Strangers  that  have  been 
accuftomed  to  breathe  a  dry  pure  air  do  not  recover,  fa 
quickly.  Foreigners  in  indigent  circumftances,  fuch- 
as  the  Scots  and  German  foldiers,  who  are  garrifoned 
in  the  adjacent  places,  are  apt  after  thofe  fevers  to  have 
a.  fwelling  in  their  legs  and  a  dropfy ;  of  which  many 
die. 

Thefe  difeafes,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  are  the  fame 
with  the  double  tertians  common  within  the  tropics. 

Such  as  are  feized  with  the  gall-ficknefs  have  at  iirft 
fome  flufhes  of  heat  over  the  body,  a  lofs-  of  appetite,, 
a  white  foul  tongue,  a  yellow  tinCl  in  the  eyes,  and  a 
pale  colour  in  the  lips.  Such  as  live  well,  drink  wine* 
and  have  warm  clothes  and  good  lodgings,  do  not  fuf- 
fer  fo  much  during  the  fickly  feafon  as  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  5  however,  thefe  difeafes  are  not  infectious,  and  Sel¬ 
dom  prove  mortal  to  the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  the  prevailing  epi¬ 
demic  of  autumn  in  all  marlhy  countries,  is  a  fever  of 
an  intermitting  nature,  commonly  of  a  tertian  form, 
but  of  a  bad  kind  ;  which,  in  the  dampeft  places  and' 
worft  feafons,  appears  as  a  double  tertian,  a  remitting, 
or  even  an  ardent  fever.  But  however  thefe  fevers  may. 
vary  in  their  appearance  according  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient  and  other  cireumftances,  they  are  all  of 
a  fimilar  nature.  For  though,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epidemic,  when  the  heat  or  rather  the  putrefaftion  in 
the  air  is  the  greateft,  they  affume  a  continued  or  a 
remitting  form,  yet  by  the  end  of  autumn  they  ufually 
terminate  in  regular  intermittents. 

In  Zealand,  where  the  air  is  more  corrupted  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  this  diftemper,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  is  called  the  gall  ficknefs  ;  and 
indeed  both  the  redundance  and  depravation  of  the 
gall  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  has  been  generally 
aferibed  to  the  corruption  and  overflowing  of  that  hu¬ 
mour.  But  though  it  cannot  with  juftice  be  faid  to 
originate  from  corrupted  gall  or  bile,  it  is  certain  that 
the  difeafe  may  be  continued,,  and  the  fymptoms  ag.- 
gravated,  by  an  inereafed  fecretion  and  putrefaction  of 
the  bile  occafioned  by  the  fever.  In  proportion  to  the 
coolnefs  of  the  feafon,  to  the  height  and  dryiiefs  of  the 
ground^ 
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Febres  ground,  this  diftemper  I'S  milder,  remits  or  intermits 
"v  more  freely,  and  removes  further  from  the  nature  of  a 
continued  fever.  The  higher  ranks  of  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  leaft  liable  to  the  difeafes  of  the  marfhes ;  for 
filch  countries  require  dry  houfes,  apartments  raifed 
above  the  ground,  moderate  exercife,  without  labour 
in  the  fun  or  evening  damps,  a  juft  quantity  of  fer- 

I’  mented  liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  frefti  meats. 

Without  fuch  helps,  not  only  ltrangers,  hut  the  natives 
tliemfelves  are  lickly,  efpecially  after  hot  and  clofe  fum- 
.  mers.  The  hardieft  conftitutions  are  very  little  ex¬ 
cepted  more  than  others  ;  and  hence  the  Britilh  in  the 
Netherlands  have  always  been  fubject  to  fevers. 

By  this  diiiemper  the  Britifh  troops  were  harafled 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  from  1743  to  1747. 
It  appeared  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1 743  ;  the  pa- 
roxyfmscame  on  in  the  evening,  with  great  heat,  tliirft, 
a  violent  headach,  and  often  a  delirium.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  lafted  moft  of  the  night,  but  abated  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  an  imperfect  fweat,  fometimes  with  an  hse- 
morrhagy  of  the  nofe  or  a  loofenefs  The  ftomach 
from  the  beginning  was  difordered  with  a  naufea  and 
fenfe  of  oppreflion,  frequently  with  a  bilious  and  of- 
fenfive  vomiting.  If  evacuations  were  either  neglec- ' 
ted,  or  too  fparingly  ufed,  the  patient  fell  into  a  conti¬ 
nued  fever,  and  fometimes  grew  yellow  as  in  a  jaundice. 
When  the  fcafon  was  further  advanced,  this  fever  was 
attended  with  a  cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and  fizy  blood. 
The  officers  being  better  accommodated  than  the  com¬ 
mon  men,  and  the  cavalry  who  had  cloaks  to  keep  them 
warm,  were  not  fo  fubjeft  to  it :  and  others  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  army,  but  lay  in  quarters,  were  leaft  of 
all  affected  ;  and  the  lefs  in  proportion  to  their  being 
little  expofed  to  heats,  night-damps,  and  the  other  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  fervice. 

In  this  manner  did  the  remitting  fever  infeft  the 
army  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  ;  and  that  ex¬ 
actly  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  marffiy 
places,  of  which  we  have  feveral  notable  inftances  in 
Pringle’s  obfervations.  In  Hungary  the  fame  difeafe 
appears  with  ftill  more  violence,  and  is  readily  compli¬ 
cated  with  fevers  of  a  truly  peftilential  nature,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous.  Hun¬ 
gary  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft  fickly  climate  in 
Europe,  and  indeed  as  bad  a3  any  in  the  world.  Here 
it  was  where  the  crufaders,  in  only  marching  through 
the  country  to  invade  Afia,  often  loft  half  their  num¬ 
ber  by  ficknefs ;  and  where  the  Auftrians  not  long 
fince  buried,  in  a  few  years,  above  40,000  of  their  belt 
troops,  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  malignant  difpofition 
of  the  Hungarian  air.  The  reafon  of  this  uncommon 
malignity  is,  that  Hungary  abounds  with  rivers,  which, 
by  often  overflowing,  leave  that  low  flat  country  over- 
fpread  with  lakes  and  ponds  of  ftagnating  water,  and 
with  large  unwholefome  marfhes.  So  great  is  the  im¬ 
purity  of  thefe  ftagnated  waters,  that  by  them  the  ri¬ 
vers,  even  the  Danube,  whofe  courfe  is  flow,  become 
in  fome  places  corrupted  and  offenfive.  The  air  is 
nioift,  and  in  fummer  quite  fultry.  In  the  nights  of 
harveft,  Kramer  tells  us,  it  was  fo  very  damp,  that  the 
Auftrian  foldiers  could  not  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
moifture  even  by  a  triple  tent-covering.  Here  epide¬ 
mical  diftempers  begin  conftantly  to  rage  during  the 
hotteft  months  of  the  year  ;  which  are  July,  Auguft, 
and  September :  and  thefe  complaints,  according  to 
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the  obfervations  of  the  phyfician  above-mentioned,  are  Tertians, 
the  feme  with  thofe  which  are  epidemic  upon  the  coaft  ^ 
of  Guinea,  and  in  the  fickly  climates  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  of  which  malignant  fevers  of  the  remit¬ 
ting  and  intermitting  kind  are  the  moft  common  and 
dangerous. 

The  heat  of  the  fun  in  Hungary,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  is  more  intenfe  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  heat  is  the  pefti¬ 
lential  quality  of  the  marfliy  exhalations.  It  is  con¬ 
ftantly  obferved,  that  the  nearer  any  city  or  fort  is  to- 
a  morafs  or  a  large  river  with  foul  and  oozy  banks, 
the  more  unhealthy  are  the  inhabitants.  At  fuch 
feafons  and  places,  the  air  fvvarms  with  numberlefs 
infe&s  and  animalcules,  a  fure  fign  of  its  malignant 
difpofition  ;  and  the  hotter  the  fummer,  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  mortal  are  the  difeafes.  In  Ihort,  this 
country,  on  account  of  its  unhealthinefs,  has  been 
termed  the  grave  of  the  Germans ;  and  in  Italy,  the 
Campania  of  Rome  is  almoft  equally  unhealthy.  Lan- 
ciiius,  phyfician  to  Pope  Clement  XI.  furnilhes  us  with 
a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  malignant  quality  of  the 
air  of  Campania.  Thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
firft  rank  in  Rome  having  made  an  excurfion,  upon  a 
party  of  pleafure,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
the  wind  fuddenly.  fliifting,  blew  from  the  fojjth  over 
the  putrid  mar  flies,  when  29  were  immediately  feized 
with  a  tertian  fever,  only  one  efcaplng. 

'1  he  iflaud  of  Sardinia  is  annually  vifited  with  an 
epidemical  ficknefs,  which  rages  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  intemperies. 

In  fome  years  there  is  a  want  of  rain  for  four  or  five 
months ;  and  then  it  is  that  this  ficknefs  exerts  its 
utmoft  violence,  being  always  more  fatal  in  fome 
places  than  in  others,  and  in  particular  to  ftrangers. 

Of  this  the  Britifli  had  a  fevere  proof  in  1758. — Ad¬ 
miral  Broderick,  in  the  Prince  lhip  of  war,  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Oriftagni,  where  27  of  his  men,  font  a- 
Ihore  on  duty,  were  feized  with  the  epidemical  diftem- 
per  of  this  ifland  ;  twelve  of  them  in  particular,  who- 
had  flept  on  ftiore,  were  brought  on  board  delirious. 

All  of  them  in  general  laboured  under  a  low  fever, 
attended  with  great  oppreflion  at  the  breaft  and  at 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  a  conftant  retching,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  vomiting  of  bile  ;  upon  which  a  delirium  often 
enfued.  Thefe  fevers  changed  into  double  tertians, 
and  terminated  in  obftinate  quartan  agues.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  in  this  lhip,  which  lay  only  two 
miles  from  the  land,  none  were  taken  ill  but  fuch  as 
had  been  on  ftiore,  of  whom  feven  died.  The  prior  , 
of  a  convent,  making  a  vifit  to  the  Engliih  officers, 
informed  them,  that  the  intemperies  of  the  ifland  was 
a  remitting  or  intermitting  fever,  and  that  he  himfelf 
had  fuffered  feveral  attacks  of  it.  Sardinia  was  for¬ 
merly  fo  remarkable  for  its  unwholefome  air,  that  the 
Romans  ufed  to  banilh  their  criminals  thither ;  and  it 
is  at  prefent  but  thinly  peopled,  awing  to  the  morta¬ 
lity  occafioned  by  this  annual  ficknefs.  For  although 
it  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  in  feveral  places  75 
miles  broad,  yet  it  is  computed  that  the  whole  number 
of  its  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  250,000  s  an  incon- 
fiderable  number,  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants, 
of  the  lefler,  but  comparatively  more  healthful,  ifland 
of  Corfica ;  though  even  there  the  French  loft  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  troops  by  intermitting  and  remitting  fe- 
5  vers*. 
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vers.  In  the  ifland.of  Minorca,  too,  Dr  Cleghorn  in-  clans  recommended  the  bank  of  a  running  river  for  the  Tertian  a.  f 
forms  us,  that  fevers  of  this  kind  prevail  exceedingly  ;  fituation  of  a  houfe,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  health-  » "  f' 

that  their  types  are  various,  their  fymptoms  violent,  fulnefs ;  and  many  invalids  are  fent  by  the  modern 
the  intermiffions  fallacious,  and  that  they  frequently  phyficians  to  the  fea  lide,  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
and  fuddenly  prove  fatal.  It  is  more  than  probable,  fea  air. 

lie  adds,  from  the  accounts  of  feveral  phyficians  and  “  Where  the  failors  are  cleanly,  and  not  too  much 
travellers,  that  epidemical  tertians  are  not  wholly  con-  crowded,  they  are  often  as  healthy  during  long  voy- 
fined  to  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  ages  at  fea,  a3  they  would  have  been  upon  any  part 
but  that  they  are  equally  frequent  and  deftru&ive  in  of  the  land.  Venice  is  not  obferved  to  be  lefs  healthy 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  perhaps  may  be  than  London  or  Paris. 

deemed  the  anniverfary  autumnal  diftempers  of  mod  “  Thofe  who  are  much  difpofed  to  fweat,  lie  many 

.hot  countries  in  the  world.  And  though  in  the  mild  hours  in  bed-clothes  impregnated  probably  with  a  lefi 
climate  of  Britain,  a  tertian  may  always  eafily  be  wholefome  moillure  than  would  have  been  left  in  the 
■cured  when  once  it  is  difeovered  ;  yet  in  warm  cli-  fleets  half-dried  after  walking  ;  and  I  have'  not  yet 
■mates,  fuch  is  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  diltemper,  had  reafon  to  think  that  any  lemarkable  injury  was 
that  it  is  necelfary  to  know  it  in  the  very  beginning,  done  to  the  health  by  the  continuance  of  fuch  fweats 
which  is  very  difficult  for  thofe  who  have  never  feen  almoft  every  night  for  weeks,  and  for  months,  except 
any  but  the  tertians  ufually  met  with  in  Britain.  #  what  arofe  from  the  too  great  copioufnefs  of  this  eva- 
From  Dr  Cleghorn’s  account  of  Minorca,  how-  cuatiou. 
ever,  it  doth  not  appear  why  that  ifland  Ihould  be  fo  “  Children,  and  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  Hone, 

much  infelled  with  fevers  of  this  kind,  fince  it  is  far  and  thofe  who,  from  other  infirmities  or  age,  con¬ 

front  being  a  marlhy  country ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  ftantly  wet  their  beds  with  their  urine,  do  not  appear 
is  very  dry.  The  fouth  wind,  he  obferves,  is  very  to  fuffer  in  their  health  on  this  account, 
unhealthy  ;  and  it  is  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  which  “  It  is  a  common  praftice,  in  fome  diforders,  to  go 
brings  on  the  fever :  but  ftill  the  difficulty  is  not  re-  to  bed  with  the  legs  or  arms  wrapped  in  linen  cloths 
moved,  becaufe  the  fea-air  is  fo  far  from  bringing  on  thoroughly  foaked  in  Malvern  water,  fo  that  the  lheet3 
fuch  dangerous  difeafcs,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  will  be  in  many  places  as  wet  as  they  can  be  ;  and  I 
prefervatives  again!!  them  when  it  can  be  had.  As  have  known  thefe  patients  and  their  bedfellows  receive 
to  the  moillure  which  mull  necelTarily  accompany  an  no  barm  from  a  continuance  of  this  pra&ice  for  many 
infular  fituation,  that  cannot  reafonably  be  admitted  months.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  the  Malvern  water  is 
as  a  caul'e  of  this  or  any  other  difeafe.  In  the  Lon-  more  innocent  than  any  other  water  might  be,  on  ac¬ 
tion  Medical  Obfervations  we  find  a  paper  on  a  fubjeft  count  of  any  ingredients  with  which  it  is  impregnated } 
very  fimilar  to  the  prefent,  namely,  the  mifehiefs  pro-  for  the  Malvern  water  is  purer  than  that  of  any 
duced  by  lying  in  damp  Iheets,  or  being  expofed  to  other  fpring  iu  England  which  I  ever  examined  or 
moil!  vapour.  The  author  tells  us,  that  he  hardly  knows  heard  of. 

a  dill emper  the  origin  of  which  hath  not  by  fome  been  “  The  greateft  valetudinarians  do  not  fcruple  to 
aferibed  to  lying  in  a  damp  bed,  or  fitting  in  a  wet  fprinkle  lavender-water  upon  their  Iheets  ;  and  yet, 
room ;  and  yet  he  does  not  know  any  one  which  will  when  the  fpirit  is  flown  off,  there  is  left  what  is  as 
certainly  be  produced  by  thefe  caufes,  and  people  truly  water  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  the  river, 
frequently  expofe  themfelves  to  fuch  caufes  without  “  Is  it  obferved,  that  laundreffes  are  peculiarly  un- 
fuffering  any  ill  effe£t3.  “  It  mull  be  owned  indeed,  healthy  above  other  women,  though  they  live  half 
(fays  he),  that  the  vapours  arifingfrom  the  bilge-water  their  time  in  the  midll  of  wet  linen,  in  an  air  fully  fa- 
of  fliips  tend  to  produce  a  feurvy.  The  fwampy  turated  with  vapours  ?  Many  other  employments  might 
plains  alfo  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  which  are  he  mentioned,  the  perfons  occupied  in  which  are 
often  overflowed,  and  low  grounds  which  cannot  rea-  conllantly  expofed  to  wet  floors  or  pavements,  or  to 
dily  be  drained,  and  thofe  trafts  of  land  where  the  be  furrounded  with  watery  vapours,  or  to  have  their 
thicknefs  and  extent  of  the  woods  keep  the  ground  clothes  often  wet  for  many  hours  together, 
moil!  and  half  putrid  for  want  of  ventilation,  are  de-  “  Is  it  the  eoldnefs  of  wet  linen  which  is  to  be  feared? 
llrudlive  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  by  occa-  Hut  Ihirts  and  Iheets,  colder  than  any  unfrozen  water 
fioning  obftinate  intermittents  in  the  colder  climates,  can  be,  are  fafely  worn  and  lain  in  by  many  perfons, 
and  peftilential  fevers  in  the  hotter  regions.  But  all  who,  during  a  hard  froft,  neither  warm  their  Ihirts 
this  mifehief  arifes  not  merely  from  moillure,  but  from  nor  their  Iheets. — Or  does  the  danger  lie  in  the  damp- 
an  unventilated  and  putrid  moillure  ;  for  the  inoffen-  nefs  ?  But  then  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  a  warm  or 
•fivenefs  of  mere  wetnefs,  untainted  with  putridity,  may  cold  bath,  and  long-continued  fomentations,  can  be 
be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  following  confidera-  ul’ed,  without  the  dellrudlion  of  thofe  vyheufe  them  ? 
tions.  The  air  is  often  fully  faturated  with  moillure.  Or  is  it  from  both  together  ?  Yet  we  have  long  heard 
and  could  not  be  more  filled  by  the  vapours  arifing  of  the  thicknefs  and  continuance  of  the  cold  fogs  in 
from  a  chamber  covered  with  water  ;  and  yet  nei-  the  feas  north-well  of  England,  but  have  never  yet 
ther  is  any  epidemical  dillemper  produced  by  it,  nor  been  told  of  any  certain  ill  effect  which  they  have  upon 
are  thofe  remarkably  aggravated  with  which  the  lick  thofe  that  live  in  thefe  countries.” 
happen  at  that  time  to  be  alfli&ed.  The  air  from  With  regard  to  the  caufes  of  fevers,  however.  Dr 
rivers  and  from  the  fea  is  probably  more  replenilhed  Lind  is  of  opinion,  that  noxious  vapours  arifing  from 
with  vapours  than  inland  countries  cleared  of  their  the  earth  are  for  the  molt  part  to  be  blamed.  Even 
woods  :  yet  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  ancient  phyfi-  in  countries  feemiugly  dry,  and  where  violent  rains  are 
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Febre*  not  frequent,  Tie  thinks  that  the  air  may  load  itfelf 
'■"“"V—-''  with  putrid  exhalations  front  the  ground  ;  and  that, 
except  in  the  burning  defarts  of  Arabia  or  Africa, 
people  are  nowhere  exempt  from  difeafes  occafioned 
by  putrid  moifture.  In  moft  of  the  hot  countries, 
however,  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  putrid  vapours 
are  by  no  means  equivocal.  In  Guinea,  they  feem  to 
be  more  extraordinary  than  any  where  elfe  in  the 
world  ;  neither  indeed  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  hot 
and  moift  atmofphere  can  be  without  putrefcency.  It 
may  in  general  be  remarked,  that  in  fultry  climates, 
or  during  hot  weather,  in  all  places  fubjedt  to  great 
rains,  where  the  country  is  not  cleared  and  cultivated, 
but  is  over-run  with  thickets,  ihrubs,  or  woods,  Spe¬ 
cially  if  there  are  marlhes  or  ftagnating  waters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  frcknefs  may  be  dreaded,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  remitting  fever  of  which  we  now  treat.  The 
fens, even  in  different  counties  of  England,  are  known  to 
bey  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  thofe  who  live  near 
them,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  ftrangers ;  but  the  woody 
and  marfhy  lands  in  hot  countries  are  much  more  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  health  of  Europeans.  In  all  thofe  un¬ 
healthy  places,  particularly  during  fogs  or  Jains,  a  raw 
vapour,  difagreeable  to  the  fmell,  arifes  from  the  earth, 
and  efpecially  in  the  huts  or  houfes.  But  of  all  the 
vapours  which  infeil  the  torrid  zone,  the  moft  malig¬ 
nant  and  fatal  are  the  harmattans  t  They  are  faid  to 
arife  from  the  conflux  of  feveral  rivers  in  the  king  of 
Dormeo’s  dominions  at  Benin  (the  moft  unwholefome 
part  of  Guinea),  where  travellers  are  obliged  to  be 
carried  on  mens  backs  for  feveral  days  journey,  through 
fwampy  grounds,  and  over  marfhes,  amidft  {linking 
ooze,  and  thickets  of  mangrove  trees  which  are  an¬ 
nually  overflown.  Thefe  vapours  come  up  the  coaft 
to  a  furprifing  diflance,  with  the  fouth-eaft  and  north- 
eaft  winds  :  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  their 
progrefs  they  have  often  changed  both  the  courfe  of 
the  winds  and  of  the  fea  currents.  The^ times  of  their 
appearance  at  Cape  Coaft  are  the  months  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  or  February.  The  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft  winds  are  always  unhealthy,  but  particularly  fo 
during  the  harmattan  feafon.  Some  years  this  vapour 
is  fcarcely  perceptible  ;  but  in  others  it  is  thick,  noxi¬ 
ous,  and  deftru&ive  to  the  blacks  as  well  as  whites.— 
The  mortality  is  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  and  du¬ 
ration  of  the  fog.  It  has  a  raw  putrid  fmell ;  and  is 
fometimes  fo  thick,  that  a  perfon  or  houfe  cannot  be 
difcerned  through  it,  at  the  diftance  of  15  or  20  yards: 
and  it  continues  fo  for  1  o  or  1 4  days ;  during  which 
it  opens  the  feams  of  (hips,  fplits  or  opens  the  crevices 
of  wood  as  if  {hruiik  or  dried  with  a  great  fire,  and 
deftroys  both  man  and  beaft. — In  the  year  1754  or 
1759,.  the  mortality  occafioned  in  Guinea  by  this1 
{linking  fog  was  fo  great,  that  in  feveral  negro  towns 
the  living  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  bury  the  dead.— 
Twenty  women  brought  over  from  Holland  by  a  new 
governor  to  the  Caftle  del  Mina ,  perifhed,  together 
with  moft  of  the  men  in  the  garrifon.  The  gates  of 
Cape  Coaft  caftle  were  fliut  up  for  want  of  centinels 
to  do  duty  ;  the  blacks  dying  at  this  time  as  weft  as 
the  white  people.  It  is  lucky  that  it  is  only  in  forne 
years  that  harmattans  are  fo  very  thick  and  noxious, 
other  wife  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  depopu¬ 
lated.  It  is  obferved  that  all  fogs  are  extremely  un¬ 
healthy  in  thofe  parts,  particularly  before  and  after  the 
rainy  feafons  ;  but  the  above  account,  of  the.  harmat* 
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tans  appeared  fo  very  extraordinary  and  incredible  to  Te; 
fome  of  Dr  Lind’s  readers,  that  he  thought  proper 
to  publifh  a  further  corroboration  of  the  facts  above- 
mentioned.  “  A  gentleman  (fays  he),  who  had  long 
refided  at  Cape  Coaft  caftle,  informed  me,  that  during 
the  time  of  this  fog,  being  in  the  upper  chambers  of 
the  fort,  the  boards  of  the  floor  flirunk  fo  much,  that 
he  could  difcern  the  candles  burning  in  the  apartments 
below  him  (there  are  no  plafter  ceilings  ufed  in  thofe 
hot  countries),  and  that  he  could  then  even  diftin- 
guifli  what  people  were  doing  in  the  apartments 
below  ;  the  feams  of  the  floor  having  opened  above 
half  an  inch,  while  the  fog  lafted,  which  afterwards, 
upon  its  being  difpelled,  became  clofe  and  tight  as 
before.” 

In  this  country  the  rains  and  dews  feem  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  qualities  almoft  equally  pernicious  with  the 
fogs.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  Guinea,  many 
of  the  principal  negroes,  and  efpecially  of  the  mulattoe 
Portuguefe,  take  the  utmoft  precaution  to  avoid  being 
wet  with  thofe  rains,  efpecially  fuch  as  fall  firft.  At 
the  fetting  in  of  the  rainy  feafon,  they  generally  (hut 
themfelves  up  in  a  clofe  well-thatched  hut,  where  they 
keep  a  conftant  fire,  fmoke  tobacco,  and  drink  brandy, 
as  prefervatives  againft  the  noxious  quality  of  the  air 
at  that  time..  When  wet  by  accident  with  the  rain, 
they  immediately  plunge  themfelves  into  falt-water,  if 
near  it.  Thofe  natives  generally  bathe  once  a-day»_ 
but  never  in  the  fre{h  water  rivers  when  they  are  over¬ 
flown  with  the  rains :  at  fuch  times  they  prefer  for 
that  purpofe  the  water  of  fprings.  The  firft  rains 
which  fall  in  Guinea  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moft  unhealthy.  They  have  been  known,  in  4S 
hours,  to  render  the  leather  of  the  {hoes  quite  mouldy 
and  rotten  j  they  {lain  clothes  more  than  any  other 
rain ;  and  foon  after  their  commencement,  even  places 
formerly  dry  and  parched  fwarm  with  frogs.  At  this 
time  {kins,  part  of  the  traffic  of  Senegal,  quickly  ge¬ 
nerate  large  worms ;  and  it  is  remarked, .  that  the 
fowls,  which  greedily  prey  on  other  infe&s,  refufe  to 
feed  on  thefe.  It  has  been  farther  obferved,  that 
woollen  cloths  wet  in  thofe  rains,  and  afterwards  hang 
up  to  dry  in  the  fun,  have  fometimes  become  full  of 
maggots  in  a  few  hours. — It  is  alfo  probable,  that  as 
in  lome  of  thofe- countries  the-  earth,  for  fix  or  eight 
months  of  the  year,  receives  no  moifture  from  the 
heavens  but  what  falls  in  dews,  which  every  night  re¬ 
new  the  vegetation,  the  furfaceof  the  ground  in  many 
places  becomes  hard  and  incruftated  with  a  dry  feurf, 
which  pens  up  the  vapours  below:  until  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  rains  for  fome  time,  this  cruil  is 
foftened,  and  the  long  pent  up  vapours  let  free.  That 
thefe  dews  do  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  conftant  drynefs  and  hardnefs  of  fuch 
fpots  of  ground  in  thofe  countries  as  are  not  covered 
with  grafsand  other  vegetables.  Thus  the  large  rivers 
in  the  dry  feafon  being  confined  within  narrow  bounds, 
leave  a  great  part  of  their  channel  uncovered,  which 
having  its  moifture  totally  exhaled,  becomes  a  folid 
hard  cruft  5  but  no  fooner  the  rains  fall,  than  by  de¬ 
grees  this  long  parched  up  cruft  of  earth  and  clay  gra¬ 
dually  foftens,  and  the  ground,  which  before  had  not 
the  dealt  fmell,  begins  to  emit  a  ftench,  which  in  four 
or  five  weeks  becomes  exceedingly  noifome,  at  which 
time  the  ficknefs  is  generally  moft  violent. 

This  ficknefs,  however,  is  not  different  from  the 
remitting 
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Fehres  remitting  fever  which  has  been  defcribed  under  fo 
"“"v '  many  various  forms  and  names.  An  inflammatory 
fever  is  feldom  obferved,  during  the  feafon  of  ficknefs, 
in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  we  fhall  conclude  our 
defcription  of  the  amphimerina  paludofa  with  fome  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  furgeon?s  journal  of  a  fhip  that  failed 
up  the  rivers  of  Guinea. 

“  On  the  5th  of  April  we  failed  up  the  river  of 
Gambia,  and  found  all  the  Englifh  in  the  fort  in 
perfeCt  health.  The  furgeons  of  the  faCtory  informed 
me,  that  a  relaxation  of  the  ftomach,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  weakened  digeftion,  feemed  to  bring  on  moft  of 
the  difeafes  fo  fatal  to  Europeans  in  the  fickly  feafon. 
They  were  generally  of  a  bilious  nature,  attended 
with  a  low  fever,  fometimes  of  a  malignant,  at  other 
times  of  a  remitting  kind; — On  the  1 2th  of  April, 
after  failing  30  miles  up  the  river  St  Domingo,  we 
came  to  Catehou,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe, 
in  Lat.  20°  N.  In  this  town  were  on3y  four  white 
people,  the  governor  and  three  friars.  The  number 
of  whites  in  the  trading  fhips  were  51.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  a  little  rain  fell. 
On  the  13th  of  May  there  was  a  fecond  (bower, 
accompanied  with  a  tornado.  On  the  18th  of  May 
-it  rained  the  whole  day  ;  and  the  rain  continued,  with 
but  fhort  intervals,  until  the  beginning  of  Odtober. 

“  In  the  month  of  June,  altnoft  two-thirds  of  the 
white  people  were  taken  ill.  Their  ficknefs  could  not 
be  well  cliaraCterifed  by  any  denomination  commonly 
-applied  to  fevers.:? it  however  approached  neareft  to 
what  is  called  a  nervous  fever ,  as  the  pulfe  was  always 
low,  and  the  brain  and  nerves  feemed  principally 
affeded.  It  had  alfo  a  tendency  to  frequent  remif- 
•fions.  It  began  fometiines  with  a  vomiting,  but 
•oftencr  with  a  delirium.  Its  attack  was  commonly  in 
the  night;  and  the  patients,  being  then  delirious,  were 
apt  to  run  into  the  open  air..  I  obferved  them  fre¬ 
quently  recover  their  fenfes  for  a  fhort  time,  by  means 
of  the  heavy  rain  whieh  fell  upon  their  naked  bodies. 
But  the  delirium  foon  returned  :  they  afterwards  be¬ 
came  comatofe,  their  pulfe  funk,  and  a  train  of  ner¬ 
vous  fymptoms  followed ;  their  (kin  often  became 
yellow;  bilious  vomitings  and  (fools  were  frequent 
fymptoms.  The  fever  reduced  the  patient’s  ftrength 
fo  much,  that  it  was  generally  fix  weeks  or  two 
.months  before  he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  A  con- 
l'uming  flux,  a  jaundice,  a  dropfy,  or  obftruftions  in 
-the  bowels,  were  the  confequences  of  it.  Of  51 
white  men,  being  the  companies  pf  four  (hips  which 
.were  at  Catehou,  one-third  died  of  the  fever,  and 
one-third  more  of  the  flux,  and  other  difeafes  confe- 
quent  upon  it ;  and  of  thefe  not  one  was  taken  ill  till, 
the  rains  began. 

“  I  believe,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  there 
is  fcarce  to  be  found  a  more  unhealthy  country  than 
this  during  the  rainy  feafon  :  and  the  idea  1  then  con¬ 
ceived  of  our  white  people  was  by  making  a  compa- 
ril'on  of  their  breathing  fuch  a  noxious  air,  with  a 
number  of  river-fiih  put  into  ftagnating  water;  where, 
as  the  water  corrupts,  the  fiih  grow  lefs  lively,  they 
droop,  pine  away.,  and  many  die.' 

“  Thu  (  ome  perfons  bccanie  dull,  inactive,  or  (light- 
■  ly  delirious,  at  intervals  ;  and,  without  being  fo  much 

.confined  to  their  beds,  they  expired  in  that  delirious 
and  comatofe  date  in  lefs  than  48  hours,  after  being 
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in  apparent  good  health.  The  white  people  in  general  Tertiana. 
became  -yellow .;  their  ftomach  could  not  receive  much  v~’“ 
food  without  loathing  and  retchings  Indeed  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  ficknefs  proved  fo  fatal,  that  recove¬ 
ries  from  it  were  fo  tedious,  and  that  they  were  at¬ 
tended  with  fluxes,  droplies,  the  jaundice,  ague-cakes, 
and  other  dangerous  chronical  diftempers.  It  feemed 
more  wonderful  to  me  that  any  white  people  ever  reco¬ 
ver,  while  they  continue  to  breathe  fo  peftiferous  an  air 
as  that  at  Catehou  during  the  rainy  feafon.  We  were, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  30  miles  from  the  fea, 
in  a  country  altogether  uncultivated,  overflowed  with 
water,  furrounded  with  thick  impenetrable  woods,  and 
over-run  with  (lime.  The  air  was  vitiated,  noifome, 
and  thick;  infomuch  that  the  lighted  torches  or  candles 
burnt  dim,  and  feemed  ready  to  be  extinguifhed  :  even 
the  human  voice  loft  its  natural  tone.  The  fmell  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  houfes  was  raw  and  offenfive;  but  the 
-vapour.arifingfromputrid  water  in  the  ditches  was  much 
worfe.  All  this,  however,  feemed  tolerable,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  infinite  numbers  of  infeCts  fwarming 
every  where,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air ; 
which,  as  they  feemed  to’be  produced  and  clierilhed  by 
the  putrefaCtion  of  the  atmofphere,  fo  they  contributed 
greatly  to  increafe  its  impurity.  The  wild  bees  from 
the.  woods,  together  with  millions  of  ants,  over-ran 
and.  deftroyed  the  furniture  of  the  houfes  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  fwarms  of  cockroaches  often  darkened  the  air, 
and  extingui(hed  even  candles  in  their  flight ;  but  the 
greateft  plague  was  the  murquettos  and  fand-flies, 
whofe  mediant  buzz  and  painful  (lings  were  more 
infupportable  than  any  fymptom  of  the  fever.  Be- 
fides  all  thefe,  an  incredible  number  of  frogs  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  made  fuch  a  conftant  and  dif- 
agreeable  croaking,  that  nothing  but  being  accuftom- 
ed  to  fuch  an  hideous  noife  could  permit  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  natural  deep.  In  the  beginning  of  OCtober, 
as  the  rai.n3  abated,  the  weather  became  very  hot; 
the  woods  were  covered  with  abundance  of  dead  frogs, 
and  other  vermin,  left  by  the  recefs  of  the  river ;  all 
the  mangroves  and  (hrubs  were  likewife  overfpread 
with  (linking  dyne.” 

After  fo  particular  a  defcription  of  the  remitting  fe¬ 
ver  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  prefume 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  take  notice  of  any  little,  varieties, 
which  may  occur  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  as 
both  the  nature  and.cure  of  the  diftemper  are  radically 
the  fame  :  neither  (hall  we  lengthen  out  this  article 
with  further  defcriptions  of  remitting  fevers  from  the 
works  of  foreign  authors,  as,  from  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  faid,  their  nature  cannot  well  he  miftaken. 

Cure.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  cure  of  remitting 
fevers  arifes  from  their  not  being  Ample  difea  'es,  but  a 
complication  of  feveral  others.  Fevers,. properly  fpeak- 
ing,  have  but. three  or  four  different  appearances  whieh 
they  can  affume  without  a  complication.  One  is,  when 
they  are  attended  with  a  phlogiftic  diatliefis  ;  another 
is,  when  they  affume  the  -form  of  .genuine  intermit- 
tents  ;  a  third  is,  when  they  produce  a  great  debility  of 
.the  nervous  fvftem  ;  and  the  fourth  is,  when  along 
with  this  debility  there  is  alfo  a  rapid  tendency  to  pu¬ 
trefaction.  If,  therefore,  all  thefe  fpecies  happen  to 
make  an  attack  at  once,  the  moft  dangerous  fever  we 
can  imagine  will  be  produced  ;  and  however  contrary 
it  may  be  to  our  theories  to  admit  the  poffibility  of 
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'  Febres  fuch  an  attack,  the  truth  of  the  faft  is  too  ofteu  con- 
v - firmed  by  fatal  experience.  In  the  beginning  of  remit¬ 

tent  fevers,  for  inllance,  the  fymptoms  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation :  but  if  the  praftitioner  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  this  inflammation  by  blood-letting  or 
other  evacuations,  the  pulfe  finks  irrecoverably,  and 
the  per  on  dies  with  fuch  fymptoms  as  (how  that  tlie 
nervous  fyftem  has  been  from  the  beginning  greatly 
affefted ;  at  the  fame  time  the  high  ftimulants  and 
cordials,  or  the  bark,  which  would  have  conquered 
the  nervous  part  of  the  difeafe,  increafe  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  part  of  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  by  a  too  early 
exhibition  of  them  the  patient  alfo  dies,  but  after  ano¬ 
ther  manner. 

In  the  remitting  fever  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Dr  Lind 
ef  Windfor  formed  the  following  indications  of  cure, 
i.  To  allay  the  violence  of  the  fever.  2.  To  evacuate 
the  putrid  humours,  and  take  great  care  to  prevent  the 
body  from  inclining  to  putrefaction.  3.  To  keep  up 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  as  much  as  poffible  during 
the  diforder.  4.  To  lofe  no  time  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  paroxyfms. 

To  allay  the  violence  of  the  fever,  every  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  increafe  it  ought  to  be  carefully 

1  avoided  or  removed  ;  fuch  as  great  heat,  too  ftrong  a 

light  falling  on  the  eyes,  noife,  and  motion.  If  du¬ 
ring  the  paroxyfm  the  head  and  loins  be  affefted  with 
violent  pains,  the  pulfe  be  full  and  hard,  and  the  heat 
intenfe,  bleeding  may  be  ufed,  but  with  the  greateft 

I  caution  :  for,  however  ufeful  this  operation  may  be  in 

cold  climates,  the  fuccefs  of  it  in  warm  ones  is  fo  far 
from  being  certain,  that  the  lives  of  the  patients  have 
■  been  often  very  much  endangered,  nay  even  deftroyed 

by  it.  Dr  Badenoch,  and  the  furgeon  of  the  Ponfborne, 
endeavoured  each  of  them  to  relieve  two  patients  by 
blood-letting  j  and  the  confequence  was,  that  each  of 
them  loft  one  patient.  Dr  Lind  bled  two  patients ; 
one  of  whom  was  Mr  Richardfon,  the  firft  mate  of 
the  fhip,  who  complained  of  a  moft  violent  pain  in  his 
head,  with  a  full  hard  pulfe.  About  four  or  five  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  him,  by  which  he  was 
greatly  relieved :  nor  was  the  cure  retarded  by  it ; 
nay,  the  fever  afterwards  became  iefs  irregular.  At 
the  time  the  other  patient  was  bled,  the  difeafe  was 
exceedingly  frequent  and  violent.  He  was  fo  earneft 
for  bleeding,  that  he  fired  all  the  reft  with  the  fame 
defire,  fwearing,  that  by  refufing  them  this  only  re¬ 
medy,  every  one  of  them  would  be  fent  to  their  graves. 
"To  quiet  them,  therefore,  an!  get  quit  of  their  impor¬ 
tunities,  the  Doftor  complied  with  their  requeft,  and 
took  about  five  or  fix  ounces  from  him  who  had  been 
the  firft  to  require  it.  The  confequence  was,  that  he 
immediately  loft  his  ftrength;  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour, 
during  which  time  he  made  his  will,  was  carried  off  by 
the  next  fit.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve,  and 
indeed  the  Doftor  himfclf  makes  the  obfervation,  with 
regard  to  this  patient,  that  he  was  bled  at  an  improper 
time,  namely,  between  the  fits ;  whereas,  had  he  been 
bled  in  the  hot  fit,  it  is  poffible  he  might  have  been 
relieved. 

In  fupport  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
bleeding  under  proper  circumftances,  we  have  the 
authority  both  of  Cleghorn  and  Pringle.  As  Dr 
Cleghorn  praftifed  in  a  very  hot  country,  his  ob- 
fervations  mull  in  the  prefent  cafe  have  greater  weight 
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than  thofe  of  Pringle,  who  praftifed  in  a  colder  Te 
one.  The  former  acquaints  us,  that  if  he  was  called 
in  early  enough,  unlefs  there  was  a  ftrong  contra-indi¬ 
cation,  he  always  ufed  to  take  away  fome  blood  from 
people  of  all  ages;  namely,  from  robuft  adults,  10 
or  1 2  ounces ;  from  others  a  fmaller  quantity,  in 
proportion  to  their  ftrength  and  years.  And  further,  if 
a  violent  liead-ach,  obftinate  delirium,  and  great  heat  or 
pains  of  the  bowels,  were  urgent,  the  bleeding  was  re¬ 
peated  within  a  day  or  two.  By  this  feafonable  evacua¬ 
tion,  he  found  the  vehemence  of  all  the  paroxyfms 
fomewhat  diminilhed  ;  the  apyrexies  became  more  com¬ 
plete  ;  the  operation  of  emetics  and  cathartics  render¬ 
ed  fafer  and  more  fuceefsful ;  and  the  terrible  fymp¬ 
toms  which  happened  about  the  height  of  the  diftem- 
per,  fuch  as  ravfng  fopor ,  difficulty  of  breathing,  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  &c.  were  either 
prevented  or  mitigated.  But  if  the  fever  had  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  time  before  he  was  called,  and  the  mafs 
of  blood  appeared  to  be  too  much  melted  down  or  in¬ 
clined  to  a  putrid  diffolution,  he  either  abftained  from 
bleeding  entirely,  or  took  away  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
though  fome  importunate  fymptoms  might  feem  to  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  evacuation.  As  to  the  time  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation,  he  acquaints  us,  that  it  is  fafe 
enough,  except  when  the  cold  fit  lafts  or  is  foon  ex- 
pefted,  or  while  the  flein  is  covered  with  critical 
fweats  ;  and  that  he  ufually  opened  a  vein  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hot  fit ;  by  which  means  the  lick  were 
relieved,  the  immoderate  heat  of  the  body,  which  is 
often  productive  of  fatal  effefts,  was  diminiflied,  and 
the  critical  fweats  brought  on  fooner  and  in  greater 
abundance. 

But  though  Dr  Lind  found  venefe  ft  ion  to  be  of  fuch 
pernicious  tendency  in  his  patients,  cooling  acidulated 
liquors  were  of  the  utmoil  fervice,  as  they  correfted 
the  putrid  humours,  leffened  the  heat  and  third,  and 
of  courfe  prevented  the  fever  from  arriving  at  fo  great 
an  height  as  it  would  otlierwife  have  done.  Thofe 
cooling  liquors  are  the  bell  which  are  made  up  with 
fome  farinaceous  fubftance,  as  they  moft  eafily  unite 
with  our  fluids.  Foffile  acids  too,  and  cryftals  of  tar¬ 
tar,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  of  confiderable  ufe, 
not  only  in  this  but  in  other  fevers.  The  neutral  falts, 
prepared  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  were  likewife  given 
with  fuccefs  during  the  heat  of  tbe  fever.  They  Ieffen 
the  naufea,  the  fits  become  more  regular,  and  the  re- 
miffions  more  full ;  and  they  are  particularly  grateful 
when  given  in  a  ftate  of  effervefeenee.  The  good  ef- 
fefts  of  thefe  draughts  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  t® 
afcribe  to  the  antifeptic  quality  of  the  fixed  air  extri¬ 
cated  from  them  during  the  effervefeenee  ;  of  which 
we  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  when  treating  of  the  typhous 
fevers. 

During  the  remiffion,  it  is  proper  to  evacuate  the 
putrid  humours  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  ra¬ 
ther  tartar  emetic.  The  tartar  emetic  indeed  appears 
to  be  endowed  with  fome  kind  of  febrifuge  virtue, 
which  Dr  Cullen  thinks  is  owing  to  its  relaxing  the 
febrile  fpafm  taking  place  in  the  capillaiy  veffels. 

But  fhould  there  appear  any  fymptoms  of  a  topi¬ 
cal  inflammation  in  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifeera, 
a  thing  which  never  happens  unlefs  the  diforder 
has  been  of  fome  Handing,  vomiting  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  we  are  to  depend  upon  purgatives  alone  for  the 
CL  cvacu- 
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Febres  evacuation  of  the  putrid  bite,  which  are  always  ufe- 
*"  •  fill  in  the  cure  of  this  diforder.  But  all  acrid  and 

ftrong  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  only 
the  mild  antifeptic  ones  made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  cryftak 
of  tartar,  or  tamarinds  made  up  with  manna  or  with 
Glauber’s  fait. 

Under  the  article  Gall,  we  have  obferved,  from 
Ur  Percival,  the  effect  which  vegetable  aeids  have  in 
fweetening  putrid  bile;  whence  it  feems probable,  that 
a  libeial  ufc  of  thefe  acids  would  be  much  more  fer- 
viceable  than  a  repetition  of  any  kind  of  purgative*. 
Though  in  thefe  difeafes  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
putrefeent  bile  collected  in  the  body,  yet  it  feems 
much  more  probable  that  this  is  the  effeEl  rather  than  the 
eaufe  of  the  diforder;  and  therefore,  though  we  carry  off 
the  quantity  collected  ever  fo  often,  more  of  the  fame 
kind  will  ftill  be  produced  by  the  putrefeent  difpofition 
of  the  other  fluids,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  muft  neceffarily  be  diminilhed  by  re¬ 
peated  evacuations,  when  it  ought  rather  to  be  kept 
up  by  all  poffible  means.  We  ought  well  to  obferve, 
however,  that  the  mineral  acids  have  not  that  property 
of  fweetening  putrid  bile  which  the  vegetable  ones 
have  ;  and  therefore  the  fame  relief  will  not  be  given 
by  them  which  might  reafonably  be  expected  from  vi¬ 
negar  or  lemon-juice. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
good  food  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  Dr  Lind  allowed 
the  lick  fmall  meffes  of •  panada  made  with  boiled 
rice  and  barley  mixed  with  currants  or  raifins  and 
prunes,  feafoned  with  fugar  and  a  little  wine,  efpeci- 
ally  claret.  During  the  paroxyfms,  they  had  gruel 
made  of  flour  and  rice,  with  fugar  and  the  juice  of 
acid  fruit ;  and  when  the  fit  weut  off,  a  little  wine  was 
added  to  this  mixture. 

The  Ihirts  and  bedding  muft  be  very  often  changed 
and  well  aired  ;  their  ftools,  and  all  filth  and  naftinefs, 
are  to  be  immediately  removed;  the  places  where  they 
are  lodged  Ihould  be  well  aired  and  frequently  fprink- 
led  with  vinegar ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  the  lick  muft 
be  exceedingly  well  nurfed.  Blifters,  according  to 
Dr  Lind,  Ihould  never  be  ufed  till  the  fever  has  been 
of  long  continuance,  or  the  fpirits  and  pulfe  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  have  begun  to  flag.  But  here  our  author  has  im¬ 
plicitly  followed  Dr  Huxham,  whofe  theory  concern¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  blifters  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous. 
According  to  that  celebrated  author,  blifters  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  confiderable  hurt  in  all  cafes  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  by  increafing  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  and  the  ofcillatory  power  of  the 
veffels,  both  of  which  are  already  too  great.  They 
are  alfo  improper,  according  to  him,  where  there  is  a 
confiderable  tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putrefa&ion ; 
becaufe  he  fuppofes  the  falts  of  thefe  flies  to  operate 
in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalies,  that  is,  by 
diflblving  and  putrefying  the  blood  ftill  farther.  But 
Sir  John  Pringle  has  lhown,  that,  in  inflammatory 
fevers  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  putrid  kind,  both  blifters 
and  volatile  falts  may  be  of  fervice  ;  the  latter,  parti¬ 
cularly,  he  hath  experimentally  proved  to  be1  fo  far  from 
promoting  putrefaction,  that  they  are  exceedingly 
llrong  antifeptics. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  Dr  Lind  found  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  exhibit  the  bark  in  large  quantities,  and 
s.3  early  as  poffible.  By  this  method  he  not  only  fe- 
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cured  the  patient  from  the  Imminent  danger  of  death  Tertianli. 
to  which  he  was  expofed  at  every  fit,  but  likewife  con-  "~V 
quered  thofe  obftruttions  which  were  apt  to  enfue 
in  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  which  are  to  be  attri-  ' 

buted  to  the  continuance  of  the  diforder,  and  not  to 


the  bark  employed  to  cure  it.  He  always  gave  the 
bark  during  the  fecond  remilfion,  as  all  liis  care  was 
during  the  firft  to  cleanfe  the  prims  vias.  He  obferves, 
however,  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  give  the  bark  till 
the  neceffary  purgations  are  over ;  but  allures  us,  that 
it  never  fails,  unlefs  from  the  coming  on  of  a  vomiting 
or  diarrhoea  it  cannot  be  taken  in  fufficient  quantities 
before  the  return  of  a  paroxyfm.  To  prevent  the  me¬ 
dicine  from  vomiting  or  purging,  lie  mixed  a  few  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  with  every  dofe  of  it.  Half  a 
drachm  was  given  every  half  hour  in  fome  convenient 
vehicle,  beginning  as  foon  as  the  fever  had  confide- 
rably  abated,  and  the  pulfe  was  returned  nearly  to  its 
natural  ftate ;  both  which  generally  happened  before 
the  fweats  were  oyer.  An  ounce  of  the  bark  was 
fometimes  found  too  little  to  check  the  fever,  but  an 
ounce  and  a  half  never  failed.  It  muft  be  continued 
daily  in  fmall  dofes  till  the  patient  has  recovered  his 
ftrength,  and  then  a  greater  quantity  muft  be  given, 
efpecially  at  the  feafon  when  the  rivers  overflow  the 
country. 

Dr  Pringle  found  the  autumnal  remittents  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  complicated  with  a  great  many  inflammatory 
fymptoms  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  generally  found 
neceffary  to  open  a  vein  in  the  beginning.  The  ver¬ 
nal  and  later  autumnal  remitting  fevers  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  pleuritic  and  rheumatic  pains  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  weather,  and  on  that  account  require 
more  bleeding.  A  phyfician  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  pa¬ 
roxyfms  and  remiflions,  would  be  apt  to  omit  this  eva¬ 
cuation  entirely,  and  give  the  bark  too  foon,  which 
would  bring  on  a  continued  inflammatory  fever.  In 
thefe  countries  a  vein  may  be  fafely  opened  either  du¬ 
ring  the  remilfion  or  in  the  height  of  a  paroxyfm ;  and 
our  author  alfo  found  good  effefts  refultiug  from  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  fits  of  the  marlh-fever,  even  after  it  had 
almoft  come  to  regular  intermilfions.  After  bleeding,  a 
purgative  was  ufually  exhibited,  of  which  he  gives  us 
the  following  formula. 

R.  Infufi  fenae  commun.  §iij. 

Eledft.  Lenitiv.  jjfs. 

Nitr.  pur.  51. 

Tin£l.  fen.  3vi.  M. 

Of  this  only  one  half  was  taken  at  once  ;  and  if  it 
did  not  operate  twice  in  four  hours,  the  remainder 
was  then  taken.  This  potion  agreed  with  the  fto- 
macli,  purged  plentifully,  and  therefore  waS  a  very 
ufeful  compofition.  Next  morning,  when  there  was 
almoft  always  fome  remilfion,  he  gave  one  grain  of  eme¬ 
tic  tartar  rubbed  with  12  grains  of  crabs-eyes,  and 
repeated  the  dofe  in  two  hours,  if  the  firft  had  little 
or  no  effect ;  or  at  any  rate  in  four  hours.  This  me¬ 
dicine  was  intended  not  only  to  vomit,  but  alfo  to 
operate  by  ftool,  and  excite  a  fweat.  If  thefe  evacua¬ 
tions  were  procured,  the  fever  generally  became  eafier, 
and  was  even  fometimes  cured.  This  he  prefers  to  the 
ipecacuanha,  and  therefore  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
prattice  difufed  that  root  entirely.  The  fame  medi¬ 
cine  was  repeated  next  day  or  the  day  following ;  or  if 
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Fcbres  not,  a  laxative  clyfler  was  thrown  in  :  and  this  me- 
»  thod  was  continued  till  the  fever  either  went  off  altoge¬ 
ther,  or  intermitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  cured 
by  the  bark.  ■ 

A  iimilar  method  was  followed  by  Dr  Huck  in  the 
remitting  fevers  of  the  Weil  Indies  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  the  beginning  he  let  blood  ;  and  in  the  firft 
remiffion  gave  four  or  five  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  with 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar.  This 
powder  he  repeated  in  two  hours,  taking  care  that  the 
patient  fhould  not  drink  before  the  fecond  dofe ;  for 
then  the  medicine  more  readily  palled  into  the  bowels 
after  it  had  operated  by  vomiting.  If  after  two  hours 
more  the  operation  either  way  was  fmall,  he  gave  a 
third  dofe,  which  commonly  had  a  good  effett  in 
opening  the  firft  paffages  ;  and  then  the  fever  either 
went  quite  off,  or  intermitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
yield  to  the  bark.  On  the  continent,  he  found  little 
difficulty  after  the  intermiffion  ;  but  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies,  unlefs  he  gave  the  bark  upon  the  very  firft  inter- 
miffion,  though  imperfe<ft,  the  fever  was  apt  to  affume 
a  continued  and  dangerous  form. 

In  the  remitting  fevers  of  hot  countries,  however, 
it  miift  be  obferved,  that  the  lancet  muftin  all  cafes  be 
much  more  fparingly  ufed  than  in  fimilar  difeafes  of 
the  colder  regions;  and  we  muft  alfo  be  fparing  ofvene- 

Ifedion  in  thofe  countries  where  the  marffi  effluvia  are 
very  ftrong  and  prevail  much.  For  this  reafon  Dr 
Lind  of  Haflar  greatly  condemns  the  p  raft  ice  of  in- 
difcriminate  bleeding  when  people  firft  arrive  in  hot 
climates.  The  firft  difeafes  indeed  which  occur  in  a 

I  voyage  to  the  fouthward  are  for  the  moft  part  of  an 

inflammatory  nature,  and  owing  to  a  fudden  tranfition 
from  cold  to  hot  weather.  This  occafions  a  fullnefs 
■  and  diftenfion  of  the  veffels  ;  whence  all  Europeans, 

on  their  firft  arrival  under  the  tiopic,  bear  evacuations 
much  better  than  afterwards.  The  praftice  of  indif- 
criminately  bleeding,  however,  a  number  of  the  (hip’s 
company  when  they  firft  come  into  a  warm  latitude,  is 
by  no  means  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  preven¬ 
tive.  In  fuch  cafes,  indeed,  as  plainly  indicate  a  ple¬ 
thoric  difpofition  brought  on  by  the  heat,  blood-let¬ 
ting  is  certainly  ufeful.  The  figns  of  this  are  a  pain 
and  giddinefs  in  the  head  ;  a  heavinefs  and  dulnefs  of 
the  eyes,  which  fometimes  appear  (lightly  inflamed  : 
there  is  alfo  commonly  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  fulnefs 
in  the  breaft,  the  pulfe  at  the  fame  time  being  quick 
and  oppreffed. 

But  the  cafe  is  quite  different  after  a  longer  conti¬ 
nuance  of  fultry  weather,  and  when  the  conftitution  is 
in  fome  meafure  habituated  to  the  hot  climate.  For 
it  is  then  obferved,  that  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  bowels,  even  the  moft  dangerous,  are  not 
near  fo  fevere  in  fuch  climates  as  in  cold  countries  ; 
nor  can  the  patidnts  bear  fuch  large  evacuations.  The 
phyfician,  however,  muft  take  care  not  to  be  milled 
by  the  apparent  mildnefs  of  the  fymptoms  :  for  he  will 
find,  notwithftanding  fuch  deceitful  appearances,  that 
the  inflammation  makes  a  more  rapid  progrefs  in  hot 
countries  than  in  cold,  fuppurations  and  mortifications 
being  much  more  fuddenly  formed  ;  and  that  in  general 
all  acute  diftempers  come  fooner  to  a  crifis  in  the  warm 
fouthern  than  in  colder  regions.  Hence  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  rule  of  praftice  in  thofe  climates,  to  feize  the 
moft  early  opportunity,  in  the  commencement  of  all 
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threatening  inflammations,  to  make  frequent  though  Tcrtiana.^ 
not  copious  evacuations  by  blood-letting.  For  by  de-  * 
lay  the  inflammation  quickly  paffes  from  it  firft  to  its 
laft  or  fatal  ftage ;  at  lead;  an  imperfeft  crifis  in  fuch 
inflammatory  fevers  enfues,  which  fixes  an  obftruftion 
in  the  vifcera  extremely  difficult  to  remove. 

It  is  indeed  a  general  maxim  with  fome  phyficians 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  in  moft  acute  diftempers  bleed¬ 
ing  in  that  country  is  prejudicial.  This  is  founded 
upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  craffamentum  of  the  blood 
is  thinned,  and  the  folids  greatly  weakened,  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  It  is  therefore  objefted,  that 
bleeding  in  fuch  an  habit  of  body  weakens  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  withdraws  the  ftrength  which  is  re- 
quifite  to  fupport  the  patient  until  the  crifis  of  the 
fever. 

This  reafoning  is  partly  juft  ;  but,  like  all  general 
maxims,  will  admit  of  exceptions.  Firft  with  regard 
to  failors,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they  are  more 
expofed  to  quick  viciffitudes  of  heat,  cold,  damps,  and 
to  various  changes  of  the  air  and  weather,  than  moft  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Add  to 
this,  that  their  intemperance,  and  the  exceffes  they 
are  apt  to  fall  into  whenever  it  is  in  their  power  to 
commit  them,  render  them  more  liable  to  inflamma¬ 
tions  than  any  other  fet  of  people.  Hence  their  dif¬ 
eafes  require  more  plentiful  evacuations  than  the  land- 
inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally 
they  bear  them  better. .  But  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country,  or  thofe  who  have  remained  long 
there,  it  muft  be  proper  to  bleed  them  very  fparingly, 
making  a  fmall  allowance  for  the  different  feafous  of 
the  year,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  places  where  they  refide.  Thus,  in  fome 
parts,  even  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  at  particular  fea- 
fons,  the  weather  is  cool ;  wherefore,  in  thefe  places, 
and  at  fucli  feafons,  the  inhabitants  having  their  fi¬ 
bres  more  rigid,  and  a  firmer  crafis  of  their  blood,  bear 
venefeftion  much  better. 

In  cold  countries  the  date  of  the  air  greatly  affifts 
in  reftoring  the  impaired  fpring  of  the  fibres ;  where¬ 
as  every  thing  almoft  in  warm  weather,  fuch  as  heat, 
moitture,  See.  concur  to  relax  and  weaken  the  habit 
of  body.  Thus  we  may  daily  fee  perfons  in  Britain, 
after  having  fuffered  a  moft  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs,  re¬ 
cover  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  in  a  few  days,  and  in 
a  very  (hort  time  their  natural  conftitution.  But  the 
cafe  is  very  different  in  the  fultry  regions  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  -  world  where  the 
heat  of  the  feafon  caufes  the  mercury  to  (land  for  any 
length  of  time  at  the  77th  degree  and  upward  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  During  fuch  an  excefs  of 
heat,  debility  after  fevers  is  apt  to  remain  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  conllitutions  for  feveral  months.  In  Jamaica, 
the  convalefcents  are  fent  to  the  cool  fummits  of  the 
mountains ;  but  a  retreat  to  a  more  northern  climate 
is  often  abfolutely  neeeffary  to  recover  their  wonted 
tone  and  vigour  of  body.  It  is  a  well-eftabliffled 
obfervation,  that  the  negroes  and  aborigines  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  cannot  bear  plentiful  evacuations  by  the 
lancet.  They  commonly  mix  the  moft  ftimulating 
poignant  fpices  with  their  ordinary  light  food,  and 
this  is  found  by  experience  fuitable  to  their  coniti- 
tutions. 

As  proper  preventives  for  the  dangerous  fevers  of 
Q__2  which 
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which  we  are  treating,  Dr  Lind  on  all  occasions  re¬ 
commends  the  avoiding  of  ilagnant  water,  or  putrid 
marllies ;  the  ufe  of  proper  food,  cleanlinefs,  and  fo- 
briety.  Of  the  propriety  of  removing  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  thole  places  whole  peftilential  effluvia  pro¬ 
duce  the  disorders,  we  cannot  poffibly  entertain  a 
doubt  ;  and  of  the  efficacy  of  proper  food  in  prevent¬ 
ing  putrid  diforders  he  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  in 
the  Sheernefs  man  of  war,  bound  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
As  they  went  out,  the  men  being  apprehenfive  of 
fickuefs  in  fo  long  a  voyage,  petitioned  the  captain 
not  to  oblige  them  to  take  up  their  fait  provifions, 
but  rather  to  permit  them  to  livs  upon  the  other  fpc- 
eies  of  their  allowance.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  that 
they  Ihould  be  ferved  with  falt-meat  only  once  a-week; 
and  the  confequence  was,  that,  after  a  paffage  of  five 
months  and  one  day,  the  fhip  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  without  having  a  iingle  perfon  fick  on 
board  As  the  ufe  of  Sutton’s  pipes  had  been  then 
newly  introduced  into  the  king's  fhips,  the  captain 
was  willing  to  afcribe  part  of  fuch  an  uncommon 
healthfulneis  to  thtir  beneficial  effects;  butitwasfoon 
difeovered,  that,  by  the  neglect  of  the  carpenter,  the 
cock  of  the  pipes  had  been  all  this  while  kept  fhut. 
This  fhip  remained  in  India  fome  months,  where  none 
of  the  men,  except  the  boat’s  crew',  had  the  benefit  of 
going  on  fflore;  notwithftanding  which,  the  crew  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  molt  perfett  ltate  of  health ;  they 
were,  however,  well  fupplied  with  frefh  meat.  On 
leaving  India,  knowing  they  were  to  flop  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  trufting  to  a  quick  paffage,  and 
the  abundance  of  refreihtnents  to  be  had  there,  they 
eat  their  full  allowance  of  falt-meats,  during  a  paffage 
of  only  io  weeks;  and  it  is  to  te  remarked  the  air-pipes 
were  now  open.  The  eftedt  of  this  was,  that  when  they 
were  arrived  at  the  Cape,  20  of  them  were  a/H idled  in 
a  molt  miferable  manner  with  fcorbutic  aud  other  dif- 
orders.  Thefe,  however,  were  fpeedily  recovered  by 
the  refreshments  they  met  with  on  fhore.  Being  now 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  eating, 
in  thefe  fdutliern  climates,  as  little  fait  meat  as  pof- 
fible  when  at  fea,  they  unanimoufly  agreed,  in  their 
voyage  home  from  the  Cape,  to  refrain  from  their 
too  plentiful  allowance  of  fait  flelh.  And  thus  the 
Sheernefs  arrived  at  Spithead,  with  her  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  1 6  0  men  in  perfedt  health  and  with  unbro¬ 
ken  conflitutions  ;  having  in  this  voyage  of  14  months 
and  1  5  days  buried  but  one  man,  who  died  in  a  mer¬ 
curial  falivation. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  a  free  and  pure  air  is  not  a  fuffi- 
eient  prefervative  againft  a  putrefeent  ftate  of  the 
fluids,  without  proper  food  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  the  ineffi¬ 
cacy  of  the  molt  falutary  food  to  prevent  putrid  dif- 
eafes,  in  a  very  noxious  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  In 
the  year  1717,  at  the  fiege  of  Belgrade  in  Hungary, 
the  fever  of  the  country,  and  the  flux,  occafioned  a 
molt  extraoadinary  mortality  among  the  troops.  The 
dread  of  thefe  difeafes  caufed  every  one,  as  may  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppefed,  to  have  recourfe  to  different  pre¬ 
cautions  for  felf-p refer vation.  Prince  Eugene,  the 
commander  in  chief,  had  water  and  the  provifions  for 
his  table  fent  him  twice  a-week  from  Vienna.  The 
pure  ft  re  am  of  the  river  Kahlenberg  was  regularly 
brought  to  him ;  he  avoided  all  exceffes;  and  lived  re- 
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gularly,  or  rather  abftemioufly  ;  refrefhed  himfelf  often  Quartans 
by  eating  a  cool  .melon ;  and  mixed  his  ufual  winte,  “ 

which  was  Burgundy,  with  water.  Yet  notwithftani- 
ing  his  utmoll  care,  he  was  feized  with  a  dyfentery  ; 
which  would  have  quickly  put  an  end  to  his  life,  had 
not  the  fpeedy  conclufion  of  that  campaign  permitted 
him  to  make  a  quick  retreat. 

At  this  unhealthy  feafon,  when  hardly  one  imperial 
officer,  much  left  their  feveral  domeftics,  efcaped  thofe 
malignant  difeafes,  the  renowned  Count  Bonneval  and 
his  numerous  retinue  continued  in  perfect  health,  to  the 
furprife,  or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr  Kramer,  to  the 
envy,  of  all  who  beheld  him.  The  only  precaution  he 
ufed  was  to  take,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  brandy  in  which  the  bark  was  infufed  ;  and 
he  obliged  all  his  attendants  and  domeftics  to  follow 
his  example.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  that  the  count, 
placing  his  certain  prefervation  in  the  ufe  of  this 
fingle  medicine,  lived  for  many  years  afterwards  in  the 
moil  unhealthy  fpots  of  Hungary,  without  any  attack 
or  apprehenfion  of  difeafe  ;  and  continued  to  enjoy  a 
perfect  ftate  of  health  during  the  hotteft  and  molt 
lickly  feafons.  And  thus,  with  an  unbroken  and 
found  conftitution,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  of  thofe 
who  refide  long  in  fuch  climates,  he  lived  to  a  great 
age.  There  is  an  inftance  produced  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  of  a  whole  regiment  in  Italy  having  been  pre- 
ferved  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  from  the  attack  of  thefe 
malignant  difeafes,  viz.  the  flux,  and  bilious  fever  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  when  the  reft  of  the  Auftrian 
army,  not  purfuing  that  method,  became  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  with  them. 

The  intemperance  and  irregular  living  of  thofe  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  vifit  the  hot  climates  is  frequently  accufed 
as  the  caufe  of  their  deftrudtion ;  but,  our  authevr 
thinks,  without  fufficient  ieafon  :  for  though  intern- 
perance  will  make  the  body  more  liable  to  receive  fuch 
difeafes,  it  will  not  bring  them  ou.  It  mull  by  no 
means,  however,  be  imagined,  that  in  thefe  climates 
Europeans  may  with  impunity  be  guilty  of  exceffes  in 
eating  or  drinking;  for  the  leall  error  in  that  way  will 
often  prove  fatal  by  debilitating  the  body,  whole  ut* 
moil  llrength  in  time  of  full  health  was  perhaps 
fcaree  fufficient  to  refill  the  peftilential  miafmata  of 
the  atmofphere. 

It  appears,  therefore*,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  the  molt  eminent  phyficians,  that  the  molt  proper 
medicine  to  be  ufed,  either  as  a  preventive  or  cure  for 
remitting  and  intermitting  diforders  is  the  Peruvian 
bark,  adminiftered  with  proper  precautions,  and  after 
the  primat  via  have  been  evacuated  of  the  putrid  bi¬ 
lious  matter  collected  in  them.  In  thofe  fpecies  of 
tritaophya,  & c.  belonging  to  this  clafs,  enumerated 
by  Sauvages,  the  fame  remedies  only  were  ufeful ;  but 
in  that  peftilential  diftemper  which  he  calls  tritaophya 
Vratijlavierjis ,  he  tells  us,  that  waffling  the  body  with., 
water  fometimes  hot  fometimes  cold,  watery  clyfters, 
and  plenty  of  aqueous  drink,  were  likewife  of  ufe. 

Genus  II.  QUARTANA  y  the  Quartan  Fever.  _ 

Quartans  auttorum,  Sauv.  Gen.  89.  Lin.  17.  ** 

Log.  3.  Sag.  -t\i.Hoffm.  II.  p. 23.  Junck.  tab.  81. 


The  Genuine  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var.  1.  A. 
Quartana  legitima,  Sauv.  f|>.  I.  Sydenham  de  moth, 
acut.  cap.  v. 

Defcription » 
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,  Fe^res  Defcriptlon .  The  genuine  quartan,  according  to 

*  ^  Juncker,  keeps  its  form  more  exactly  than  other  inter- 

mittents  ;  fcarcely  coming  on  at  any  other  time  than 
four  or  fire  in  the  afternoon.  The  cold  is  lefs  violent 
than  in  the  tertian  j  but  is  very  perceptible,  though  it 
doth  not  proceed  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  make  the 
limbs  /hake  ;  and  continues  for  about  two  hours.  It  is 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  langour  both  of  body 
and  mind.  There  is  feldom  any  vomiting  unlefs  when 
the  ftomach  is  manifeftly  overloaded  with  aliment ;  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  diarrhoea,  but  the  belly  in  general  is 
rather  bound,  not  only  on  the  days  on  which  the  pa- 
roxyfm  takes  place,  but  alfo  on  the  intermediate  ones. 
The  heat,  which  llowly  fucceeds  the  cold,  is  lefs 
troublefome  to  the  patient  by  its  violence  than  by  the 
ujjeafy  drynefs  of  the  /kin,  which  is  fcarce  ever  moi- 
ftened  with  fweat.  This  heat  rarely  continues  longer 
than  four  or  fix  hours,  unlefs  perhaps  at  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  paroxyfm.  It  is  accompanied  alfo  with  a  giddi- 
nefs  and  dull  pain  of  the  head.  On  the  termination 
of  the  paroxyfm,  the  patient  returns  to  a  middling 
ftate  of  health,  and  continues  in  the  fame  for  the  reft 
of  the  intermediate  days ;  only  there  remains  fome- 
what  of  a  loathing,  and  a  deep-feated  pain  as  if  the 
perfon  was  all  over  bruifed  or  broken,  which  kind  of 
i'enfation  the  phyfxcians  are  wont  to  call  of  cocopus. 
The  fit  returns  every  fourth  day,  and  that  precifely  at 
the  fame  hours,  being  rarely  poftponed. 

Caufes  of,  and  perjons  fubjecl  to,  this  diforder.  The 
fame  general  caufes  concur  in  producing  this  as  in  other 
intermittents,  namely  mar/h  miafmata,  and  whatever  can 
difpofe  the  body  to  be  eafily  affe&ed  by 'them.  Stu¬ 
dious  people,  and  thofe  of  a  melancholic  turn,  are 
faid  to  be  particularly  fubjedt  to  quartans  j  but  what 
are  the  immediate  caufes  which  produce  a  return  of 
the  fits  every  fourth  day,  inftead  of  every  day,  or  every 
third  day,  muft  probably  lie  for  ever  concealed,  as  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  fecret  and  inexplicable  mechanifm 
of  the  human  body. 

Prognofs .  A  Ample  quartan,  where  there  is  no 
reafon  to  dread  any  induration  of  the  vifcera,  may  very 
certainly  admit  of  a  cure  ;  and  the  prognofis  can 
never  be  unfavourable,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  extreme 
weaknefs,  or  where  the  diitemper  hath  been  un/kilful- 
ly  treated. 

Cure.  This  does  not  in  the  leaft  differ  from  that 
which  hath  been  fully  laid  down  for  the  Ample  tertian, 
and  which  it  is  therefore  need  lefs  to  repeat  here, 

...  Th®  DupBcated  Quartan.  Sr  L  var.  B_ 

J4  QHart:ina  duplicate  Str^'  f  4.  BoneL 

Thxs  is  entirely  firmly  to  the  |uplicated  tertian  a;_ 
ready  mentioned  ;  ^lt5per  allowance  being  made  for  the 
difference  betw^n  the  type  of  a  tertIan  and  quartan> 

^  .fficated  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var.  j.  C. 
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The  Triple  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var.  r.  E.  QuarUia^ 

Quartana  triplex,  Sauv.  fp.  5.  Vog.  fp.  14..  Bar- 
thoTm,  H.  anat.  c.  1.  95. 

This  comes  on  every  day,  but  the  quartan  type  is 
ftill  preferred  by  the  times  of  acceflion  ;  that  is,  the 
time  of  the  fourth  paroxyfm’s  coming  on  anfwers  to 
that  of  the  firft,  the  fifth  to  the  fecond,  the  fixtli  to 
the  third,  &c. 

The  Quartan,  accompanied  with  Symptoms  of  other 
difeafes.  Sp.  I.  var.  2. 

Quartana  cataleptica,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Bonet.  polyalth.  158 
vol.  1.  p.  805. 

Quartana  comatofa,  Sauv.  fp.  I  f,  IVerholf.  de  febr. 

C.  P if  on  is  Obferv.  de  morbis  a  colluvie  ferol*. 
obf.  166,  167.  168,  169,  171,  172,  173,  174. 

Quartana  epileptica,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Scholzii  Conf. 

37 9>  38°* 

Quartana  hyfterica,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  Morton ,  Pyret. 

exerc.  I.  cap.  ix.  H.  10,  11. 

Quartana  nephralgica,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Quartana  metaftatica,  Sauv.  fp.  17. 

Quartana  amens,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Sydenham  de  morb. 
acut.  cap-  v. 

Quartana  fplenetica,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Etmulkr ,  Coll, 
cenfult.  caf  25. 

The  Quartan  complicated  with  other  Difeafes.  Sp.  I. 
var.  3. 

Quartana  fyphilitica,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Platen,  obferv.  159 
L.  III.  p.  676.  Edin.  Eff.  art.  xlvii.  obf.  8. 

Quartana  arthriticia,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1.  Mufgr.  de  Sir t hr. 

Tympt.  cap.  ix.  H.  4,  et  5. 

Arthritis  febrifequa,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Arthritis  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  ro.  Werlholf.  de 
febr.  Cockburn  de  morbis  navigantium,  obf.  1 9. 

Quartana  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  14.  Barthol.  de  med. 

Dan.  diff.  iv.  Tim.  L,  VIIL  caf.  18. 

The  Remitting  Quartan.  Sp.  IL 
Tetartophya,  S stv.  gen.  85.  Sag.  699.  Lin.  21.  160 

Quartana  rerrfittens  auftorum. 

Var.  1.  Tetartophya  Ample x,  Sauv.  fp  1. 

2.  Amphimerina  femiquartana,  Sauv.  fp.  23. 

3.  Tetartophya  femitertiana,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

4.  Tetartophya  maligna,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Lautter. 

Hill.  med.  caf.  21.  M.  Donat.  L.  TIT., 
cap.  14.  ex  M.  Gatenaria  Horfl.  L.  I.  obf.  15. 

5.  Tetartophya  carotica,  Sauv.  fp.  4.  IVrel- 
holf.  de  febr.  Bidnchi  Hift.  hep.  pars  III. 
conft.  ann.  1718,  p.  751. 

6.  Tetartophya  fplenalgica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

7.  Tetartophya,  hepatalgica,  Sauv.  3.  Car.  ^ 

Pif.  in  prefat.  p.  33. 

8.  Amphimerina  fpal’modica,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

To  the  tertian  or  quartan  fevers  alfo  belong  the  Er¬ 
ratic  a  of  authors.  As  all  thofe  above  mentioned  dif- 


r  ,<^rtaBa  triplicata,  Sauv.  fp.  16.  fer  only  in  the  flight  circumftance  of  the  type  froiW 

hath  three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  while  the  interm;ttin„  and  remitting  tertians  already  defer!,' 


th^.intermediate  days  are  entirely  free  from  fever. 

The  Double  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var.  1.  D. 

Quartana  duplex,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Vog.  fp.  13. 

In  the  double  quartan,  the  fits  come  on  eveiy  day 
except  the  third  ;  but  fo  that  the  firft  paroxyfm  an- 
fwsrs  to  the  third,,  the  fecond  to  the  fourth,, and  fo  on. 


the  intermitting  and  remitting  tertians  already  deferi, 
bed  at  length,  it  is  unnec-effary  here  to  take  up  time 
in  defer  ibing  every  minute  circumftance  related  by 
phyficians  concerning  them,  efpecially  as  it  could  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  towards  the  laying  down  a  better  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  than  what  hath  been  already  fuggefted. 


Genus 
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Genus  III.  QUOTIDIANA  ;  the  Quotidian 
Fever. 

Quotidiana"  audlorum,  Sauv.  gen.  86.  Lin.  15. 
Vog.  I.  Hojfm.  II.  33.  fund.  tab.  79. 

The  Genuine  Quotidian.  Sp.  1.  var„  1.  A. 
Quotidiana  fimplex,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  • 

Quotidiana  legitima,  Sennert.  de  febr.  cap.  18. 

Defcriptioti.  This  kind  of  fever  generally  comes  on 
about  fix  or  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  beginning 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  cold  and  fiiivering,  which 
lads  for  about  an  hour  ;  and  is  often  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  or  fpontaneous  diarrhoea,  or  both.  It  is 
fucceeded  by  a  pretty  drong  heat,  accompanied  with 
third,  reftleffnefs,  and  pain  of  the  head.  When  the 
heat  abates  a  little,  a  fpontaneous  fweat  commonly 
follows,  and  the  whole  paroxyfm  rarely  exceeds  fix 
hours.  It  returns,  however,  every  day  almod  always 
at  the  fame  hour,  unlefs  it  be  evidently  didurbed. 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  fubjed  to,  the  difeafe.  The  fame 
general  caufes  are  to  be  affigned  for  the  quotidian  as 
for  other  intermittents.  This  kind  occurs  but  rarely ; 
and  is  faid  to  attack  people  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment  rather  than  any  other :  alfo  old  people  rather 
than  young,  and  women  rather  than  men. 

The  prognofis  and  method  of  cure  are  not  different 
from  thofe  of  tertians  and  quartans. 

The  Partial  Quotidian.  Sp.  1.  var.  1.  B. 

Quotidiana  partialis,  Sauv.  fp.  16.  Cnoffel ,  E  N.  C. 
D.  1.  A.  III.  obf.  205.  Edin.  Med.  Eff.  vol.  i. 
art.  31.  vol.  ii.  art.  16. 

Quotidiana  cephalalgica,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Mort.  pyretol. 
exerc  .  i.  hid.  27.  Van  Swieten  in  Boerh.  p.  534. 

Cephalalgia  intermittens,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Cephalaea  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Quotidiana  ophthalmica,  Morton ,  ibid.  hid.  17. 
Van  Swieten,  ibid. 

Ophthalmia  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  23. 

Thefe  didempers  attack  only  fome  particular  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  head,  the  eye,  arm,  &c.  producing 
periodical  affe&ions  of  thofe  parts  returning  once  in 
24  hours  ;  and  are  to  be  cured  by  the  bark,  as  other 
intermittents.  They  are  known  to  belong  t©  this  clafs, 
by  the  evident  intermiffion  of  the  pain  or  other  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  part.  The  quotidiana  hyf erica,  Sauv. 
fp.  3.  quotidiana  catarrhalis ,  Sauv.  fp.  9,  and  quoti¬ 
diana  ftranguriofa ,  Sauv.  fp'.  1 1 .  feem  to  be  fymptoma- 
tic  disorders. 

The  Remitting  Quotidian.  Sp.  II. 

Amphimeriua,  Sauv.  gen.  84.  Lin.  20. 

Quotidiana  continua,  Vog.  15. 

Quotidians  remittentes  et  continue  au&orum. 

Amphimerina  latica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Febris  continua  lymphatics,  Etmulier ,  Coll.  conf. 
caf.  32.  River.  Obf.  cent.  1.  obf.  57. 

Amphimerina  fingultuofa,  Sauv.  fp.  1 4. 

Febris  continua  Lyngodes,  Vog.  26. 

Concerning  thefe  alfo  nothing  remains  neceffary  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  place,  having  already  fo  fully  dif- 
cuffed  the  remitting  fevers  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  world,  Many  other  varieties  of  thefe  fevers  men¬ 
tioned  by  different  authors  are  to  be  accounted  merely 
Symptomatic. 
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Sect.  II.  CONTINUED  FEVERS.  ■Syn°dia;i 

Continue,  Sauv.  clafs  ii.  ord.  1.  Vog.  clafs  I.  ord.  2* 

Sag.  666.  Boerh.  727. 

Continentes,  Lin.  clafs.  ii.  ord.  1.  Stahl-  Caf.  mag. 

35.  Caf.  min.  87.  funch.  58.  Sennert.  de  febr. 

L.  ii.  cap.  2.  et  10. 

Genus  IV.  SYNOCHA.  ^ 

Synocha,  Sauv.  gen.  80.  Lin.  12.  fund.  58. 

Synocha,  five  febris  acuta  fanguinea,  Hojfm.  II.  105. 

Synochus,  Vog.  16. 

Continua  non  putris,  Boerh.  720. 

Ephemera,  Sauv.  g.  79.  Boerh.  728.  fund.  57. 

Diaria,  Lin.  II. 

Febris  infiammatoria  auftorum. 

Defcription.  The  mod  fimple  kind  of  fynocha  is 
the  ephemera  or  diary  fever  It  begins  without  any 
fenfation  of  cold  or  fiiivering,  unlefs  there  be  fome  in- 
ternal  inflammation,  or  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  prefent.  A  continual  heat  without  any  in- 
termifiiou  conditutes  the  effence  of  this  difeafe.  The 
heat,  however,  is  more  tolerable  than  in  the  fynocha 
properly  fo  called.  In  fome  the  pains  of  the  head  are 
pungent  and  throbbing,  anSvering  to  the  pulfations 
of  the  arteries  ;  but  in  others  they  are  dull  and  heavy. 

The  face  is  red  and  bloated  ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
lafiitude  of  the  limbs,  with  a  drong,  full,  and  frequent 
pulfe.  The  urine  is  red,  and  depofits  a  fediment  almod 
of  the  colour  of  orange-peel ;  and  in  the  very  fird  day 
of  the  difeafe,  figns  of  concoftion  (according  to  the 
Hippocratic  phrafe)  appear.  The  fever  commonly 
goes  off  with  a  gentle  fweat,  but  fometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  with  an  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe.  Its 
fiiorted  period  is  24  hours  ;  but  if  it  goes  beyond  the 
fourth  day,  it  is  then  a  fynocha  properly  fo  called. 

The  fimple  fynocha,  according  to  Vogel,  begins 
with  cold  and  fiiivering,  fucceeded  by  vehement  heat, 
rednefs,  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin.  The  face,  efpecial- 
ly,  is  very  red,  and  the  third  intenfe.  The  head  is 
either  pained  or  heavy.  The  patient  either  doth  not 
fleep  at  all,  or  is  didurbed  with  dreams.  A  moid 
fweat  then  breaks  out  all  over  the  Ikin.  The  pulfe  i9 
full,  quick,  and  frequent  ;  the  judgment  is  fometimes 
a  little  didurbed :  young  people  are  apt  to  be  terri¬ 
fied  with  imaginations  ;  and  they  for  the  mod  part 
incline  to  fleep  :  the  refpiration  is  difficult,  and  the 
belly  codive ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  tenfive  kind  of 
lafiitude  is  perceived  over  the  whole  body.  A.  com¬ 
plete  crifis  takes  place  either  on  the  fourth  or  at  the 
farthed  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  charadteridic  marks 
of  the  fimple  fynochus,  therefore,  are,  A  rednefs  of  the 
face,  moidure  of  the  Ikin,  a  drong  and  frequent  pulfe. 

Caufes  of  and perfons  fubjed  to,  this  difeafe.  As  we  have 
already  remarked  of  intermittents,  fo  mud  we  alfo  now 
remark  of  continued  fevers,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  dis¬ 
cover  thofe  minute  caufes  which  occafion  the  difference 
of  type  betwixt  one  inflammatory  fever  and  another, 
though  mod  authors  pretend  to  enumerate  thefe  with 
great  certainty.  Thus  Juncker  tells  us,  that  the  caufe 
of  the  fimple  ephemera  is  plethora,  together  with  any 
immoderate  agitation  and  commotion  of  the  fluids 
while  in  that  date.  Vogel  reckons  among  the  caufes 
of  his  febris  diaria ,  pafiions  of  the  mind,  pain,  want, 
expofure  to  the  fun,  &c. ;  a  repullion  or  abforption 
2  of 
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Febres  of  certain  humours  ;  wounds,  fra&ures,  luxations,  &  c.  ; 

- -v - ‘  fo  that  in  general  we  may  reckon  every  tiling  tending 

to  increafe  the  a&ion  of  the  arterial  fyflem  to  be  in 
certain  circumftances  a  caufe  of  inflammatory  fever. — 
Hence  we  find  thole  are  moll  fubjeft  to  the  fynocha 
whofe  conftitution  is  either  naturally  robufl,  or  who 
are  expofed  to  thofe  caufes  which  tend  to  produce  an 
increafed  action  of  the  arterial  fyftem  ;  fuch  as  hard 
labour,  high  living,  &c. 

Prognofts.  The  mol  Ample  kind  of  fynocha,  that 
is,  the  ephemera  or  diary  fever,  is  commonly  cured 
without  the  affiltancg  of  medicine,  and  therefore  the 
prognofis  is  for  the  moll  part  favourable  :  yet,  if  it  be 
improperly  treated  by  heating  medicines,  it  may  eafily 
be  converted  into  the  other  kind  ;  or,  if  there  be  a  pu¬ 
trid  difpofition  of  the  fluids,  into  a  fever  of  a  very 
dangerous  nature.  The  fame  thing  is  to  be  underftood 
even  of  the  moll  violent  kind  ;  for  Ample  inflamma¬ 
tory  fevers  are  not  dangerous  unlefs  complicated  with 
an  affe&ion  of  fome  particular  part,  as  the  pleura,  fto- 
mach,  See. 

Cure.  Dr  Cullen  obje&s  to  the  plan  of  thofe 
who  are  for  leaving  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  to  the 
operations  of  nature  ;  becaufe  thefe  operations  are  nei¬ 
ther  certain  in  themfelves,  nor  are  they  fo  well  under- 
Hood  as  to  enable  us  to  regulate  them  properly  ;  and 
it  is  likewife  poflible  to  fuperfede  them  by  art.  The 
plan  therefore  on  which  he  proceeds  is,  to  form  his 
indications  of  cure  upon  the  means  of  obviating  the 
tendency  to  death  in  fevers ;  and  thefe  he  reduces  to 
three.,  I.  To  moderate  the  violence  of  re-a£tion. — 

2.  To  remove  or  obviate  the  caufes  of  debility  ;  and, 

3.  To  obviate  or  correct  the  tendency  of  the  fluids  to 
putrefa&ion. 

The  jirjl  indication  may  be  anfwered,  1.  By  all 
thofe  means  which  diminilh  the  aftion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  2.  By  thofe  which  take  of  the  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  veflels,  which,  according  to  his  theory,  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  violent  re-a£lion. 

I.  The  action  of  the  heart  and  ai  •  cries  may  be  dimi- 
nilhed,  1.  By  avoiding  or  moderating  thofe  irritations 
which,  in  one  degree  or  other,  are  almoft  conflantly 
applied  to  the  body.  2.  By  the  ufe  of  certain  feda- 
tive  powers.  3.  By  diminilhing  the  tenfion  or  tone 
of  the  arterial  fyllein. 

[1.]  The  irritations  above-mentioned  are  the  im- 
prefiions  made  upon  our  fenfes,  the  exercife  of  the  body 
and  mind,  and  the  taking  in  of  aliments.  The  avoid¬ 
ing  of  thefe  as  much  as  poflible,  or  the  moderating 
their  force,  makes  what  is  properly  called  the  antiphlo- 
gijlic  regimen,  proper  to  be  employed  in  almojl  every 
continued  fever.  This  regimen  is  to  be  directed  in 
the  following  manner. 

1.  Imprelfions  on  the  external  fenfes,  as  ftimulant 
to  the  fyilem,  and  a  chief  fupport  of  its  activity, 
fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible  ;  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  of  a  llronger  kind,  and  which  give  pain  and 
uneafinefs.  No  imprefiion  is  to  be  more  carefully 
guarded  againft  than  that  of  external  heat ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  every  other  means  of  increafing  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  to  be  Ihunned.  Both  thefe  precautions 
are  to  be  taken  as  foon  as  a  hot  llage  is  fully  formed, 
and  to  be  attended  to  during  its  continuance,  except 
in  certain  cafes,  where  a  determination  to  fweating  is 
Bcceflary,  or  where  the  ftimulant  tffe&s  of  heat  may 
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be  compenfated  by  circumflances  which  determine  it  Synocha. 
to  produce  a  relaxation  and  revulfion.  ' — "v  1 

a.  All  motion  of  the  body  is  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  that  pofture  only  chofen  which  em¬ 
ploys  the  feweft  mufcles,  and  keeps  none  of  them  long 
in  a  Hate  of  contraction.  Speaking,  as  it  accelerates 
refpiration,  is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  It  mull  al- 
fo  be  obferved,  that  every  motion  of  the  body  is  more 
ftimulant  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  weaker. 

3.  The  exercife  of  the  mind  is  alfo  to  be  avoided. 


as  being  a  ftimulus  to  the  body  ;  'but  here  an  exception 
is  to  be  made  in  the  cafe  of  a  delirium  coming  on, 
when  the  prefenting  of  accuftomed  objefts  may  di¬ 
vert  the  irregular  train  of  ideas  then  arifing  in  the 
mind. 

4.  The  prefence  of  recent  aliment  in  the  ftomach 
proves  always  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  as  moderate  as  poflible.  A  total  ab- 
ftinence  for  fome  time  may  be  of  fervice  ;  but  as  this 
cannot  be  long  continued  with  fafety,  we  mull  avoid 
the  ftimulus  of  aliment  by  choofing  that  kind  which' 
gives  the  leaft.  Alimentary  matters  are  alfo  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  more  ftimulant  in  proportion  to  their  alkale- 
feent  qualities;  and  this  leads  us  to  avoid  all  animal, 
and  ufe  only  vegetable  food.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
aromatic  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  in  anfwerihg  the  prefent  indication,  we  mull  ab- 
ftain  from  all  fermented  liquors  except  thofe  of  the 
lowed  quality.  Other  ftimuli  are,  the  fenfation  of 
thirft,  crudities  or  corrupted  humours  in  the  ftomach, 
a  preternatural  retention  of  the  faeces  in  the  inteftines, 
and  a  general  aerimony  of  all  the  humours,  which  is 
in  molt  fevers  to  be  fufpe&ed.  Thefe  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  fuch  methods  as  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms  require,  by  diluting  liquors,  vomiting,  the  ufe  of 
acids,  laxative  clyllers,  and  large  quantities  of  antifep- 
tic  drinks.  • 


[2. ]  The  fecond  method  of  moderating  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  rea&ion  is  by  the  employment  of  certain  fe- 
dative  powers,  with  a  view  to  diminilh  the  a&ivity  of 
the  whole  body,  and  particularly  that  of  the  fangui- 
ferous  fyftem.  The  firft  of  thefe  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  application  -of  cold.  Heat  is  the  ehief  fupport  of 
the  activity  of  the  animal-fyftem ;  and  the  fyftem  is 
therefore  provided  with  a  power  of  generating  heat  in 
itfelf :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve,  that  this 
would  go  to  excefs,  were  it  not  conftantly  moderated 
by  a  cooler  temperature  in  the  furrounding  atmofphere. 
When,  therefore,  the  generating  power  of  heat  in  the 
fyftem  is  increafed,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  fevers, 
it  is  neeeflary  not  only  to  avoid  all  further  means  of 
inereafing  it,  but  alfo  to  apply  air  of  a  cooler  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  or  at  lead  to  apply  it  more  entirely  and  freely 
than  in  a  ftate  of  health.  This  is  Ihown,  from  fome 
late  obfervations,  to  be  a  very  powerful  means  of  mo¬ 
derating  the  violence  of  reaction  ;  but  what  is  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  to  what  circumftances  of  fever 
it  particularly  applies,  or  what  limitations  it  lequires, - 
are  not  yet  fully  afeertained. 

Another  fedative  power  very  frequently  employed 
in  fevers,  is  that  of  certain  medicines  known  in  the 
materia  mediea  by  the  name  of  refrigerants.  The  - 
chief  of  thefe  are  acids  of  all  kinds  when  fufficiently 
diluted,  and  which  are,  in  feveral  refpeCts,  remedies 
adapted  to  continued  fevers.  Thofe  efpecially  in  ufe 
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arc  the  vitriolic  and  vegetable  ;  and  on  many  accounts 
■'  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  Another  fet  of  refrige¬ 
rants  are  the  neutral  falts  formed  of  the  vitriolic,  ni¬ 
trous,  or  vegetable  acids  with  alkalies  either  fixed  or 
volatile.  All  thefe  neutrals,  while  they  are  diffolved 
in  water,  generate  cold  ;  but  as  that  cold  ceafes  foon 
after  the  diffolution  is  finifhed,  and  as  the  falts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  exhibited  in  a  diflolved  ftate,  their  refrigerant 
-power  in  the  animal  body  does  not  all  depend  upon 
their  power  of  generating  cold  with  water.  Nitre  is 
the  refrigerant  chiefly  employed ;  but  all  the  ethers, 
compounded  as  above  mentioned,  partake  more  or  lefs 
of  the  fame  quality.  Befides  thefe  neutrals,  fome  me¬ 
tallic  falts  have  alfo  been  employed  in  fevers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fugar  of  lead  :  but  the  refrigerant  powers  of 
this  fait  are  by  no  means  ascertained,  and  its  deliteri- 
ous  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  its  being 
freely  ufed. 

[3.3  The  third  general  method  of  diminifliing  the 
reaction  of  the  fyftem,  is  by  leflening  the  tenfion,  tone, 
and  activity  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem.  At  the  afti- 
vity  of  the  fyftem  in  a  great  meafure  depends  upon  the 
tone,  and  this  again  upon  the  tenfion,  of  the  veiTels, 
given  to  them  by  the  quantity  of  fluids  they  contain, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
thefe  muft  diminiih  the  aftivity  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem.  The  molt  efficacious  means  of  diminiihing 
the  quantity  of  fluids  is  by  the  evacuations  of  blood¬ 
letting  and  purging.  The  former  is  evidently  one  of 
the  mod  powerful  means  of  diminifhing  the  activity  of 
the  whole  body,  and  efpecially  of  the  fanguiferous  fy¬ 
ftem  ;  and  it  muft  therefore  be  the  moft  effeftual 
means  of  moderating  the  reaction  in  fevers.  When 
the  violence  of  reaction,  and  its  conftant  attendant 
a  phlogiilic  diathefis,  are  fufficiently  evident ;  when 
thefe  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  difeafe,  and 
may  be  expefted  to  continue  through  the  whole  of  it, 
as  in  the  cafes  of  fynocha ;  then  blood-letting  is  the 
principal  remedy,  and  may  be  employed  as  far  as  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  require,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  will  bear.  It  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked,  that  a  greater  evacuation  than  is 
necefiary  may  occafion  a  flower  recovery,  and  render 
the  perfon  more  liable  to  a  relapfe,  or  bring  on  other 
difeafes.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  evacu¬ 
ation  is  the  more  effeftual,  as  the  blood  is  more  fud- 
deuly  drawn  off,  and  as  the,  body  is  at  the  fame  time 
mors  free  frem  all  irritation,  and  therefore  when 
it  is  in  a  pofture  in  which  the  feweft  mufcles  are  in 
aft  ion. 

With  regard  to  purging,  when  we  conlider  the 
quantity  of  fluids  conftantly  prefent  in  the  cavity  of 
the  inteftines,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be  drawn 
off  from  the  innumerable  excretories  that  open  into 
this  cavity,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  a  very  great  eva¬ 
cuation  may  be  made  in  this  way  ;  and  if  this  be  done 
fcy  a  ftimulus  that  is  not  at  the  fame  time  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  may,  by  emptying 
both  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines  and  the  arteries  which 
furnilh  the  excretions  poured  into  it,  induce  a  confi- 
derable  relaxation  in  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  fuited  to  moderate  the  violence  of  reaftion  in  fe¬ 
vers.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  fluid  drawn 
from  the  excretories  opening  into  the  inteftines  is  not 
all  drawn  immediately  from  the  arteries,  and  as  what 
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is  even  more  immediately  drawn  from  thefe  is  drawn 
off  flowly  ;  fo  the  evacuation  will  not,  in  proportion  to 
its  quantity,  occafion  fuch  a  fudden  depletion  of  the 
red  veflels  as  blood-letting  does  5  and  therefore  cannot 
aft  fo  powerfully  in  taking  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis 
of  the  fyftem. 

At  the  fame  time  the  evacuation  may  induce  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  debility ;  and  therefore,  in  thdfe 
cafes  in  which  a  dangerous  ftate  of  debility  is  likely  to 
occur,  purging  is  to  be  employed  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  ;  and  this  caution  is  more  difficult  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  than  in  the  cafe  of  blood-letting  :  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  to  be  noticed,  that  as  purging  takes  off  in  fome 
meafure  the  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  veflels 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  it  feems  to  be  an  evacua¬ 
tion  not  well  adapted  to  the  cure  of  fevers. 

II.  The  other  method  of  moderating  the  violence 
of  reaftion  in  fevers  is  by  the  exhibition  of  thofe  re¬ 
medies  fuited  to  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  vef¬ 
fels,  fuppofed  to  be  the  irritation  which  chiefly  fup- 
ports  the  reaftion.  The  means  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe  are  either  internal  or  external. 

Firjl,  The  internal  means  are,  t.  Thofe  which  de¬ 
termine  the  force  of  the  circulation  to  the  extreme  vef- 
fels  oil  the  furface  of  the  body,  and,  by  reftoring  the 
tone  and  aftivity  of  thefe  veffels,  overcome  the  fpafm 
cn  their  extremities.  2.  Thofe  medicines  which  have 
the  power  of  taking  off  fpafm  in  any  part  of  the  fy¬ 
ftem,  and  which  are  known  under  the  title  of  Anti- 
spasmodics. 

(1.)  Thofe  remedies  which  are  fit  to  determine  to 
the  furfac  e  of  the  body  are,  1 .  Diluents.  2.  Neutral 
falts.  3.  Sudorifies.  4.  Emetics. 

j.  "Water  enters,  in  a  large  proportion,  into  the 
compofition  of  all  the  animal  fluids,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  is  always  diffufed  through  the  whole  of  the 
common  mafs.  In  a  found  ftate,  the  fluidity  of  the 
whole  mafs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  pre¬ 
fent  in  it.  Water  therefore  is  the  proper  diluent  of 
our  mafs  of  blood,  and  other  fluids  are  diluent  only  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain. 

In  a  healthy  ftate,  alfo,  the  fulnefs  of  the  extreme 
veffels  and  the  quantity  of  excretion  are  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water  prefent  in  the  body.  But  in 
fever,  though  the  excretions  be  in  fome  meafure  inter¬ 
rupted,  they  continue  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  exhale 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  ;  and,  while  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  is  at  the  fame  time  neceffarily  retained  in 
the  larger  veflels,  the  fmaller,  and  the  extreme  vef¬ 
fels,  both  from  the  deficiency  of  fluid  and  their  own 
contrafted  ftate,  are  lefs  filled,  and  therefore  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  condition.  To  remedy  this  con¬ 
trafted'  ftate,  nothing  is  more  necefiary  than  a  large 
fupply  of  water  or  watery  fluids  taken  in  by  drinking 
or  otherwife  ;  for  as  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  forced  off  by  the  feveral  excretories,  fuch  a  force 
applied  may  be  a  means  of  dilating  the  extreme  veflels, 
and  of  overcoming  the  fpafm  affefting  their  extremi¬ 
ties.  Accordingly,  the  throwing  in  of  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  watery  fluids  has  been,  at  all  times,  a  remedy 
much  employed  in  fevers ;  and  in  no  inftance  more  re¬ 
markably  than  by  the  Spaniih  and  Italian  phyficians, 
in  the  ufe  of  what  they  call  tfie  dimta  aquea.  This 
praftice  confifts  in  taking  away  every  other  kind  of 
aliment  and  drink,  and  in  giving,  in  divided  portions, 
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every  day  for  feveral  days  together,  fix  or  eight  pounds 
of  plain  water,  generally  cold,  but  fometimes  warm. 
AH  this,  however,  is  to  be  done  only  after  the  dif- 
eafe  has  continued  for  fome  time,  and  at  lead;  for  a 
■week. 

2.  A  fecond  means  of  determining  to  the  furface 
of  the  body,  is  by  the  ufe  of  neutral  falts.  Thefe 
neutrals,  in  a  certain  dofe,  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
produce  foon  after  a  fenfe  of  heat  upon  the  furface  of 
the  body  ;  and,  if  the  body  be  covered  clofe  and  kept 
warm,  a  fvveat  is  readily  brought  out.  The  fame  me¬ 
dicines  taken  during  the  cold  ftage  of  a  fever,  very 
often  put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring  on  the  hot  one ;  and 
they  are  alfo  remarkable  for  hopping  the  vomiting 
which  fo  frequently  attends  the  cold  ftage  of  fevers. 
All  this  fhows,  that  neutral  falts  have  a  power  of  de¬ 
termining  the  blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
may  therefore  be  of  ufe  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  which 
fubfifts  there  in  fevers.  The  neutral  molt  commonly 
employed  in  fevers,  is  that  formed  of  an  alkali  with 
the  native  acid  of  vegetables.  But  all  the  other  neu¬ 
trals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  virtue  ;  and  perhaps 
fome  of  them,  particularly  the  ammoniacal  falts,  pof- 
fefs  it  in  a  ftronger  degree.  As  cold  water  taken  in¬ 
to  the  ftomach  often  fhows  the  fame  diaphoretic  effects 
with  the  neutral  falts,  it  is  probablt-that  the  effect  of 
the  latter  depends  upon  their  refrigerant  powers. 

3.  A  third  method  of  determining  to  the  furface  of 
the  Body,  and  taking  off  the  fpafm  fublifting  there,  is 
by  the  ufe  of  fudorifics  and  of  fweating.  The  propriety 
of  this  remedy  has  been  much  difputed  ;  and  many 
ipecious  arguments  may  be  adduced  both  for  and 
againft  the  practice.  In  its  favour  may  be  urged, 
1.  That  in'  healthy  perfons,  in  every  cafe  of  increafed 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  a  fweating  takes  place, 
and  is,  feemingly,  the  means  of  preventing  the  bad 
effefts  of  fuch  increafed  action.  2.  That,  in  fevers, 
their  moil  ufual  folution  and  termination  is  by  fponta- 
neous  fweating.  3.  That,  even  when  excited  by  art, 
is  has  been  found  ufeful  at  certain  periods,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  fpecies  of  fever. — On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
urged  againft  the  praflice  of  fweating,  1.  That  in  fe¬ 
vers,  as  a  fpontaneous  fweating  does  not  immediately 
come  on,  there  are  fome  circumftances  different  from 
thofc  in  the  ftate  of  health,  and  which  may  render  it 
doubtful  whether  the  fweating  can  be  fafely  excited 
by  art.  2.  That  in  many  cafes  the  practice  has  been 
attended  witB  bad  confequences.  The  means  com¬ 
monly  employed  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  in¬ 
flammatory  diathefis ;  which,  if  not  taken  off  by  the 
fweat  fuccecding,  muft  be  increafed  with  much  dan¬ 
ger.  Thus  fweating  employed  to  prevent  the  acceffions 
of  intermitting  fevers  has  often  changed  them  into  a 
continued  form,  which  is  always  dangerous.  3.  The 
utility  of  the  practice  is  doubtful,  as  fweating,  when 
it  happens,  does  not  always  give  a  final  determination, 
as  muft  be  manifeft  in  the  cafe  of  intermittents,  and 
in  many  continued  fevers  which  are  fometimes  in  the 
beginning  attended  with  fweatings  which  do  not  prove 
final ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  whether  they  be  fponta¬ 
neous  or  excited  by  art,  they  feem  often  to  aggravate 
the  difeafe. 


From  thefe  confiderations,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fweating  can  be  admitted  very  generally  ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  alfo  very  doubtful  if  the  failure 
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of  the  practice,  or  the  mifehiefs  faiil  to  arife  from  it, 
have  not  been  owing  to  the  improper  conduft  of  the 
practitioner.  With  refpedt  to  the  laft,  it  is  almoft 
agreed  among  phyficians,  1.  That  fweating  has  beeii 
generally  hurtful  when  excited  by  ftimulant,  heating, 
and  inflammatory  medicines.  2.  That  it  has  been 
hurtful  when  excited  by  much  external  heat,  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  great  increafe  of  the  heat  of  the  body. 
3.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  when  it  does  not  relieve 
and  rather  increafes  the  frequency  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
headach,  and  delirium.  4.  That  it  is  always  hurtful 
if  it  be  urged  when  the  fweat  is  not  fluid,  and  when 
it  is  partial  and  on  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  body- 
only. 

In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable,  that  either  an  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis  is  produced,  which  increafes  the  fpafm 
on  the  extreme  vefiels  ;  or  that,  from  other  caufes,-ths 
fpafm  is  too  much  fixed  to  yield  eafily  to  the  increafed 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  and  upon  cither  fup- 
poiition  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  urging  the  fweat  may 
produce  determinations  to  fome  of  the  internal  part  ", 
with  very  great  danger. 

Notwithltauding  thefe  doubts,  however,  it  ftill  re¬ 
mains  true,  1.  That  fweating  has  been  often  ufeful  in. 
preventing  the  acceffions  of  fevers  when  they  have 
been  certainly  forefeeu,  and  a  proper  conduct  em¬ 
ployed.  2.  That  even  after  fevers  have  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure  come  on,  fweating  has  interrupted  their  progr.-fs 
when  properly  employed,  either  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  dii'eafe,  or  during  its  approach  and  gradual  for¬ 
mation.  3.  That  even  after  pyrexiae  have  continued 
for  fome  time,  fweating  has  been  fuccefsfully  employ¬ 
ed  in  curing  them,  as  is  particularly  exemplified  in 
the  cafe  of  a  rheumatifm.  4.  That  certain  fevers  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  very  powerful  fedative  contagion,  have  been 
generally  treated  mod  fuccefsfully  by  fweating. 

Thefe  inftances  are  in  favour  of  fweating,  but  give 
no  general  rule  y  and  it  muft  be  left  to  farther  experi¬ 
ence  to  determine  how  far  any  general  rule  can  be  efta- 
blifhed  in-this- matter.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fweating  is  to  be  attempted,  the  following  rules 
may  be  laid  down  for  the  condinft  of  it  1.  That  a 
fweat  ftiould  be  excited  without  the  ufe  of  ftimulant 
inflammatory  medicines.  2.  That  it  fhould  be  exci¬ 
ted  with  as  little  external  heat,  and  with  as  little  in* 
creafe  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  poffible.  3.  That, 
when  excited,  it  ihould  be  continued  for  a  due  length 
of  time  ;  not  lefs  than  1 2  hours,  and  fometimes  For  24: 
or  48  hours ;  always,  however,  fuppofmg  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  without  the  dangerous  circumftances  already 
mentioned.  4.  That  for  fome  part  of  the  time,  and* 
as  long  as  the  perfon  can  caiily  bear,  it  Ihould  be- 
carried  on  without  admitting  of  deep.  5.  That  it 
fhould  be  rendered  univerfal  over  the  whole  body ;  and 
therefore  particularly  that  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
bring  the  fweating  to  the  lower  extremities.  6.  That 
the  practice  fhould  be  rendered  fafer  by  moderate  pur¬ 
ging  excited  at  the  fame  time.  7.  That  it  fhould  not 
be  fuddeuly  checked  by  cold  any  how  applied  to  the 
body. 

When  attention  is  to  be  given  to  thefe  rules,  the 
fweating  may  be  excited,  1 .  By  warm  bathing,  or  a 
fomentation  of  the  lower  extremities.  2.  By  frequent 
draughts  of  tepid  liquors*,  chiefly  water,  rendered  more 
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Fehres  grateful  by  tlic  addition  of  a  light  aromatic,  or  more 
p0  werful  by  that  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine.  3.  By 
giving  fomc  dofes  of  neutral  falts.  4.  Moft  effectually, 
and  perhaps  moft  fafely,  by  a  large  dofe  of  an  opiate, 
joined  with  a  portion  of  neutral  falts,  and  of  an  eme¬ 
tic. 

The  fourth  mean  of  determining  to  the  furface  ef 
the  body,  and  thereby  taking  off  the  fpafm  affe&ing 
the  extreme  veflsls,  is  by  the  ufe  of  emetics.  Thefe, 
particularly  of  the  antimonial  kind,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dure  of  fevers  ever  lince  the  introduction 
of  chemical  medicines ;  and  though  of  late  their  ufe 
has  become  very  general,  their  efficacy  is  Itill  difputed, 
and  their  manner  of  operating  is  differently  explained. 

Vomiting  is  in  many  refpe&3  ufeful  in  fevers  ;  as  it 
evacuates  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  as  it  emulges 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  dufts,  and  evacuates  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  a  lar¬ 
ger  portion  of  the  inteftines  5  as  it  agitates  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  if  expedes  the  circulation  in 
them,  and  promotes  their  feveral  fecretions  ;  and  laft- 
ly,  as  it  agitates  alfo  the  vifeera  of  the  thorax,  it  has 
like  effects  there. 

It  is  not  to  this  caiife,  however,  that  we  are  to  im¬ 
pute  the  effect  vomiting  has  in  determining  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body.  This  muft  be  attributed  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  operation  of  emetics  upon  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  ftomach,  whereby  they  excite  the  aftion  of  the 
extreme  arteries  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  by  this 
means  effe&uallydeterminethe  blood  to  thefe  veffels,  re¬ 
move  the  atony,  and  take  off  the  fpafm  affe&ing  them. 
For  this  purpofe  they  are  exhibited  in  two  different 
ways  ;  that  is,  either  in  fuch  dofes  as  may  excite  full 
and  repeated  vomitings,  or  in  fuch  dofes  as  may  excite 
ficknefs  and  -naufea  only,  with  little  or  no  vomiting 
at  all. 

Full  vomiting  is  well  fuited  to  determine  to  the  ftfr- 
face  of  the  body,  and  thereby  to  obviate  the  atony  and 
fpafm  which  lay  the  foundation  of  fever.  Thus,  vo¬ 
miting  excited  a  little  before  the  expected  acceffion  of 
the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  has  been  found  to 
jprevent  the  paroxyfm  altogether.  It  has  been  obfer- 
ved  alfo,  that  when  contagion  ha3  been  applied  to  a 
erfon,  and  firft  difeovers  its  operation,  a  vomit  given 
as  prevented  the  fever  which  might  otlierwife  have 
been  expected. 

Thefe  are  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  exciting 
vomiting  at  the  firft  approach  of  fevers,  or  of  the  pa¬ 
roxyfm  of  fevers';  and  they  may  alfo  be  applied  after 
fevers  are  formed,  to  take  off,  perhaps  entirely,  the 
atony  and  fpafm,  or  at  leaft  to  moderate  thefe,  I'o  that 
the  fever  may  proceed  more  gently  and  fafely.  It  is 
feldom,  however,  that  vomiting  is  found  to  produce  a 
final  folution  of  fevers ;  and  after  they  are  once  form¬ 
ed,  it  is  commonly  neceffary  to  repeat  the  vomiting  fe¬ 
veral  times  ;  but  this  is  attended  with  inconvenieney, 
and  fometimes  with  difadvantage.  The  operation  of 
full  vomiting  is  tranfitory,  and  the  exercife  of  vomit¬ 
ing  is  a  debilitating  power;  and  therefore,  when  the 
vomiting  does  not  remove  the  atony  and  fpafm  very 
entirely,  it  may  give  occafion  to  their  recurrence  with 
greater  force.  For  thefe  reafons,  after  fevers  are  fully 
formed,  fome  phyficians  have  thought  proper  to  em¬ 
ploy  emetics  in  naufeating  dofes  only.  Thefe  are  ca- 
-of  exciting  the  aftioa  of  the  extreme  veilcls, 
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and  their  operation  is  mote  permanent.  At  the  fame  Synoclia.  w 

time  they  often  fhow  their  power  by  exciting  fome  de-  — — v~*“*yr 

gree  of  fweat,  and  their  operation  is  rendered  more 

fafe  by  their  commonly  producing  fome  evacuation  by 

ftool.  But  naufea  continued  for  any  great  length  of 

time,  is  to  moft  patients  a  fehfation  highly  diftreffing, 

and  almoft  infuffe^able. 

The  emetics  chiefly  in  ufe  at  prefent  are,  ipecacu¬ 
anha  and  antimony.  The  former  may  be  employed  for 
determining  to  the  fiirface  of  the  body  :  but,  eyen  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  it  fo  readily  excites  vomiting,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  naufea¬ 
ting  only  ;  and  in  whatever  manner  employed,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeCl  that  its  effe&s  are  lefs  permanent, 
and  lefs  powerfully  communicated  from  the  ftomach  to 
the  relt  of  the  fyftem,  than  thofe  of  antimony  This 
laft  is  therefore  generally  preferred  ;  and  its  prepara¬ 
tions*  feemingly  various,  may  all  be  reduced  to  two 
heads  ;  one  comprehending  thofe  in  which  the  regu- 
line  part  is  in  a  condition  to  be  adted  upon  by  acids, 
and  therefore  on  meeting  with  acids  in  the  ftomach  it 
becomes  aftive ;  and  another,  comprehending  thofe 
preparations  in  which  thereguline  part  is  already  join¬ 
ed  with  an  acid,  rendering  it  adtive.  Of  each  kind 
there  are  great  numbers,  but  not  differing  effentially 
from  one  another ;  the  two  moft  worthy  of  notice  are, 
the  calx  nitrata  antimonii  and  emetic  tartar ,  or  antimonium 
tartarifatum ,  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  Both  thefe 
are  very  efficacious  medicines ;  but  the  latter  feems 
preferable,  becaufc  its  dofe  is  capable  of  being  better  as¬ 
certained}  though  the  former,  on  account  of  it3  flower 
operation,  may  have  fome  advantages,  and  in  certain 
cafes  be  more  efficacious  as  a  purgative  and  fudorific. 

The  calx  nitrata  antimonii ,  when  firft  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  precifely,  the  fame 
with  a  medicine  which  has  of  late  been  highly  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  Dr  James’s  powder.  But 
from  later  and  more  accurate  obfervations,  there  is 
now  reafon  to  believe  that  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  formed  by  the  calcination 
-of  antimony  with  hartihorn,  approaches  more  nearly 
to  that  celebrated  arcanum.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
calx  antimonii  nitrata,  the  pulvis  antimonialis,  and 
James’s  powder,  are  probably  not  effentially  different 
from  each  other.  The  two  latter,  however,  have  the 
moft  near  refertiblance;  and  accordingly  the  Edinburgh 
college  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia  have 
introduced  an  article  under  the  title  of  antimonium  caU 
careo-phofphoratum ,  which  they  confider  as  fo  much  fi* 
milar  to  James’s  powder,  that  they  have  ufed  as  a  fy- 
nonyme  for  it,  the  title  of  pulvis  jfacobi . 

The  time  moft  proper  for  exhibiting  thefe  medicines 
is  a  little  before  the  acceffion,  when  that  can  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known.  In  continued  fevers  the  exacerbations 
are  not  ..always  very  obitrvable ;  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  one  commonly  happens  about  noon  or 
foon  after  it ;  and  that  thefe,  therefore,  are  the  moft 
proper  times  for  exhibiting  emetics. 

With  refpedt  to  the  manner  of  adminiftration,  that 
of  the  calx  nitrata  is  fimple,  as  the  whole  of  what  is 
thought  a  proper  dofe  may  be  given  at  once ;  and  no 
more  can  be  properly  given  till  the  next  acceffion. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  emetic  tartar  is  different.  It 
is  to  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  not  fufficient  to  excite  vo¬ 
miting  | 
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Eebres  miting;  and  thefe  dofes  arfi  to.be  repeated  after  ftiort 

~v -  intervals  for  feveral  times,  till  ficknefs,  naufea,  and 

fome,  though  not  much,  vomiting  come  on.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  adminillration  muft  depend  upon  the  dofe, 
and  the  length  of  the  interval  at  which  it  is  given.  If 
it  be  intended  that  the  medicine  Ihould  certainly  ope¬ 
rate  by  flool,  the  dofes  are  made  fmall,  and  the  inter¬ 
vals  long.  On  the  contrary,  when  vomiting  is  proper, 
or  when  much  purging  oOght  to  be  avoided,  and  there¬ 
fore  fomc  vomiting  mult  be  admitted,  the  dofes  are 
made  larger,  and  the  intervals  Ihorter.  With  refpeft 
to  both  kinds  of  preparations,  the  repetition  is  to  be 
made  at  the  times  of  accelfion,  but  not  very  often:  for 
if  the  firft  exhibitions,  duly  managed,  have  little  effeft, 
it  is  feldom  that  the  after  exhibitions  have  much ;  and 
it  fometimes  happens  that  the  repeated  vomiting,  and 
efpeciallv  repeated  purging,  does  harm  by  weakening 
the  patient. 

(■2.)  The  other  fet  of  internal  medicines  which  are 
fuppefed  ufeful  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veffels,  are  thofe  named  antifpafmodic.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  virtues  of  fome  of  them  in  this  way,  fuch 
is  their  power  of  ftimulating  at  the  fame  time,  that 
very  few  of  them  can  with  fafety  be  adminiftered  in 
feyers  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Almoft  the  only 
one  which  can  with  fafety  Be  exhibited  in  thefe  cafes 
is  camphor;  and  the  operations  of  this  are  by  no  means 
well  afoertained.  jDr  Huxham  mentions  it  as  a  cor- 
reftor  of  the  acrimony  of  cantharides;  and  allures  us, 
that  it  very  effeftually  promotes  a  diaphorefis.  But 
from  the  remarks  of  other  praftitioners,  we  have  no 
juft  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it.afts  perceptibly  in  a  dofe 
of  live  or  fix  grains,  though  in  15  or  20  it  produces  a 
particular  kind  of  intoxication: 

Seccndy,  The  external  means  fuited  to  take  off  the' 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels,  are  bliftering  and  warm 
bathing. 

1 .  What  are  the  effefts-of  bliftering  fo  frequently 
employed  in  fevers,  is  not  yet  agreed  upon  among  phy- 
ficians.  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  cantharides  abforbed  from  a  bliftering  plafter, 
is  not  fufficient  to  change  the  confiftence  of  the  mafs 
of  blood;  and  therefore,  that  fuch  a  quantity  can  nei¬ 
ther  do  good  by  refolving  phlogillic  lentor  if  it  exifts, 
nor  do  harm  by  increafmg  the  diffolntion  of  the  blood 
arifing  from  a  putrid  tendency  in  it.  .  The  effefts  of 
cantharides  upon  the  fluids,  therefore,  may  be  entirely 
neglefted.  The  inflammation  produced  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cantharides  to  the  lkiu,hffords  a  certain  proof 
of  their  ftimulant  power:  but  in  many  perfons  the  ef- 
feftof  that  ftimulus  is  not  confiderable;  in  many  it  is 
not  communicated  to  the  whole  fyftem;  and  even  when 
it  does  take  place  in  the  whole  fyftem,  it  feem6  to  be 
taken  off  very  entirely  by  the  effulion  and  evacuation  of 
ferum  from  the  bliftered  part.  It  may  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  neither  much  good  is  to  be  expefted, 
nor  much  harm  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  ftimulant 
power  of  bliftering;  and  the  certainty  of  this  condu- 
lion  is  eftablilhed  by  the  great  benefit  arifing  from  the 
proper  practice  of  bliftering  in  inflammatory  difeafes. 
Much  has  been  imputed  to  the  evacuation  made  by 
bliftering  ;  but  it  is  never  fo  confiderable  as  to  affeft 
the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  therefore  can  neither  by  a  fad- 
den  depletion  relax  tfre  fanguiferous  fyftem,  nor  by  any 
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revulfion  affeft  the  general  diftribution  of  the  fluids. 
The  evacuation,  however,  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  affedt 
the  neighbouring  veffels;  and  the  manifeft  utility  of 
bliftering  near  the  part  affefted  in  inflammatory  difeafes 
leads  us  to  think,  that  bliftering,  by  deriving  to  the 
Ikin,  and  producing  an  effufion  there,  relaxes  the  fpafm 
of  the  deeper  feated  veffels.  It  is  in  this  manner,  moft 
probably,  that  the  tumor  of  a  joint,  from  an  effulion 
into  the  cellular  texture  under  the  Ikin,  takes  off  the 
rheumatic  pain  formerly  affefting  that  joint.  Analo¬ 
gous  to  this,  probably,  is  the  good  effeft  of  bliftering 
in  continued  fevers;  and  arifes  from  the  relaxation  of 
the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels  by  a  communication 
of  the  bliftered  part  with  the  reft  of  the  Ikin.  A  blifter 
may  be  employed  at  any  period  in  continued  fevers  ; 
but  it  will  be -of  moft  advantage  in  the  advanced  date-. 
of  fuch  fevers,  when,  the  reaftion  being  weaker,  all 
ambiguity  from  the  ftimulating  power  of  bliftering  is 
removed,  and  when  it  may  belt  concur  with,  other  cir- 
cumftance3  tending  to  a  final  folution  of  the  fpafm. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  part  of  tlie  body  to  which  blilters  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  is  indifferent,  except  upon  the  fufpicion  of  topical 
affection,  when  the  bliftering  is.  to  be  made  as  near  as 
poflible  to  the  part  affected.  Whether  finapifms  and 
other  rubefacientia  aft  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what 
has  been  luppofed  of  bliftering  may  be  doubtful ;  but 
their  effefts  in  rheumatifm  .and  other  inflammatory 
difeafes  render  it  probable^ 

2.  The  other  external  means  of  taking  off  the  fpafm 
of  the  extreme  veffels  is  warm  bathing.  This  was 
frequently,  and  in  different  circumftances,  employed 
by  the  ancients ;  but  has,  till  very  lately,  been  ne- 
glefted  by  modem  phyficians.  As  the  heat  of  the 
bath  ftimulates  the  extreme  veffels,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  moifture,  alfo  relaxes  them,  it  feems  to 
be  a  fafe  ftimulus,  and  well  fuited  to  take  off  the 
fpafm  affefting  .thefe  veffels.  It  may  be  applied  to 
the  whole  body  by  immerfion ;  but  this  is  in  many 
refpefts  inconvenient ;  and  whether  fome  of  the  in- 
conveniences  of  immerfion  might  not  be  avoided  by 
a  vapour-bath,  is  not  yet  determined  by  experience  ; 
but  from  extenfive  experience  it  appears,  that  moft  of 
the  purpofes  of  warm  bathing  can  be  obtained  by  a  fo¬ 
mentation  of  the  legs  and  feet,  if  properly  admini- 
ftered,  and  continued  for  a  due  length  of  time,  not 
lefs  than  an.  hour.  The  marks  of  the  good  effefts  of 
fuch  a  fomentation-  are,  the  patient’s  bearing  it  eafily, 
jts  relieving  delirium,  and  inducing  fleep. 


Genus  V.  TYPHUS;  the  Typhous  Fever. 
Typhus,  Sauv.  Gen.  82..  Sag.  677.. 


I.  Typhus  mitior.  Or  the  Slow  Nervous  Fever.  Sp.  I.  1  G& 


Febris  maligna  heftica  coftvulfiva,  five- lues 
Willis,  de  morb.  Covulfiv.  cap.  8. 

Febfis  peftilens,  Fracq/lor.  de  morb.  contag.  L.  II. 
cap.  4. 

Febris  peftilehs  fine  charaftere  veneni,  Fortjl,  L.  VI. 
obf.  26. 

Febris  heftica  peftilehs,  Forejl,  L.  VI.  obf.  32. 
Febris  nova  ann.  1685,  Sydenham,  Sched.  monitor. 
Febris  putrida  nervofa,  Wintringh,  Com;  Nofolog, 
ad  ann.  1720,  1721. 
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Febris  lenta  nervofa,  Huxham  on  fevers,  chap.  8. 

Febris  contagiofa,  Lind  on  fevers  and  infection, 

pafjim. 

Typhus  nervofus,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Typhus  comatofus,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Tritieophya  typhodes  Mangeti,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1.  Raym. 

Fori,  de  febribus. 

DeferipUon.  Of  all  the  deferiptions  we  have  of  the 
nervous  fever,  that  of  Dr  Huxham  13  perhaps  the  beft. 
According  to  him,  the  patient  at  firft  grows  fomewliat 
liftlefs,  and  feels  flight  chills  and  ihudders,  with  un¬ 
certain  flufhes  of  heat,  and  a  kind  of  wearinefs  all 
over,  like  what  is  felt  after  great  fatigue.  This  is 
always  attended  with  a  fort  of  heavinefs  and  dejeftion 
of  fpirit,  and  more  or  lefs  of  a  load,  pain,  or  giddi- 
nefs  of  the  head  ;  a  naufea  and  difrelilh  of  every  thing 
loon  follows,  without  any  confidcrable  thirft,  but  fre¬ 
quently  with  urging  to  vomit,  though  little  but  in- 
fipid  phlegm  is  brought  up.  Though  a  kind  of  lucid 
interval  of  feveral  hours  fometimes  intervenes,  yet  the 
fympto'ms  return  with  aggravation,  efpecially  towards 
night ;  the  head  grows  more  giddy  or  heavy;  the  heat 
greater ;  the  pulfe  quicker,  but  weak  ;  with,  an  op- 
.preffive  kind  of  breathing.  A  great  torpor,  or  obtufe 
pain  and  coldnefs,  affe&s  the  hinder-part  of  the  head 
frequently,  and  oftentimes  a  heavy  pain  is  felt  on  the 
top  all  along  the  coronary  future;  this,  «nd  that  of 
the  back-part  of  the  head,  generally  attend  nervous 
fevers,  and  are  commonly  fucceeded  by  fome  degree 
of  a  delirium.  In  this  condition  the  patient  often 
continues  for  five  or  fix  days,  with  a  heavy,  pale,  funk 
countenance  j  feemingly  not  very  fick,  and  yet  far 
from  being  well ;  reftlefs,  anxious,  and  commonly 
•quite  void  of  fleep,  though  fometimes  very  drowfy  and 
heavy;  but  although  he  appears  to  thofe  about  him 
aftually  to  fleep,  he  is  utterly  infenfible  of  it,  and 
denies  that  he  doth  fo.  The  pulfe  during  all  this 
time  is  quick,  weak,  and  unequal;  fometimes  flutter¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  for  a  few  moments  flow;  nay,  even 
intermitting,  and  then,  with  a  fudden  fhifh  in  the  face, 
immediately  very  quick,  and  perhaps  foon  after  fur- 
prifingly  calm  and  equal;  and  thus  alternately.  The 
heats  and  chills  are  as  uncertain  and  unequal ;  fome¬ 
times  a  fudden  colour  and  glowarife  in  the  cheeks,  while 
•the  tip  of  the  nofe  and  ears  is  cold,  and  the  forehead 
at  the  fame  time  in  a  cold  dewy  fweat.  Nay,  it  is 
very  common,  that  a  high  colour  and  heat  appear  in 
the  face,  when  the  extremities  are  quite  cold.  The 
urine  is  commonly  pale,  and  often  limpid ;  frequently 
of  a  whey  colour,  or  like  vapid  fmall-beer,  in  which 
there  is  either  no  manner  of  fediment,  or  a  kind  of 
loofe  matter  like  bran  irregularly  fcattered  up  and 
^lown  in  it.  The  tongue  at  the  beginning  is  feldom 
or  never  dry  or  difcoloured,  but  fometimes  covered 
with  a  thin  whitilh  mucus ;  at  length,  indeed,  it  often 
•appears  very  dry,  red,  and  chapped,  or  of  the  colour 
of  pomegranate-rind ;  but  this  mcftly  at  the  clofe 
of  the  difeafe  :  yet,  however  dry  the  tongue  and 
lips  feem,  the  patient  fcarce  ever  complains  of  thirft, 
though  fometimes  of  a  heat  in  the  tongue.  About 
the  feventh  or  eighth  day,  the  giddinefs,  pain,  or  hea¬ 
vinefs  of  the  head  become  much  greater,  with  a  con- 
ftant  noife  in  it,  or  tinnitus  aurium  ;  which  is  very 
difturbing  to  the  fick,  and  frequently  brings  on  a  de¬ 
lirium.  The  load  on  the  praecordia,  anxiety  and  faint- 
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nefs,  grow  much  more  urgent;  and  they  often  fall  into  Typhus.  , 
an  aftual  deliquium,  efpecially  if  they  attempt  to  fit  up; -v— — 
cold  fvveats  fuddenly  come  out  on  the  forehead,  and 
on  the  backs  of  the  hands  (though  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  too  much  heat  in  the  cheeks  and  palms),  and 
as  fuddenly  go  off.  If  the  urine  now  grows  more 
pale  and  limpid,  a  delirium  is  certainly  to  be  expe&ed, 
with  universal  tremors  and  fubfultus  tendinum ;  the 
delirium  is  feldom  violent,  but  as  it  were  a  confufion 
of  thought  and  a&ion,  muttering  continually  to  them- 
felves,  and  faltering  in  their  fpeech  Sometimes 
they  awake  only  in  a  hurry  and  confufion,  and  pre- 
fently  recoiled!  themfelves,  but  forthwith  fall  into  a 
muttering^dozy  ftate  again.  The  tongue  grows  often 
very  dryat  the  height,  efpecially  in  its  middle  part, with 
a  yellowilh  lift  on  each  fide,  and  trembles  greatly  when 
the  fick  attempts  to  put  it  out.  Frequently  profufe 
fweats  pour  forth  all  at  once,  about  the  ninth,  tenth, 
or  twelfth  day,  commonly  coldilh  and  clammy  on  the 
extremities;  oftentimes  very  thin  ftoolsare  difeharged, 
and  then  nature  finks  apace  ;  the  extremities  grow 
cold,  the  nails  pale  or  livid  ;  the  pulfe  may  be  faid  to 
tremble  and  flutter,  rather  than  to  beat,  the  vibrations 
being  fo  exceeding  weak  and  quick  that  they  can 
fcarce  be  diftinguiihed  ;  though  fometimes  they  creep 
on  furprifingly  flow,  and  very  frequently  intermit. 

The  fick  become  quite  infenfible  and  ftupid,  fcaree 
affe&ed  with  the  loudeft  noife  or  the  ftrongeft  light  ;  . 

though,  at  the  beginning,  ftrangely  fufceptible  of  the 
impreflions  of  either.  The  delirium  now  ends  in  a 
profound  coma,  and  that  foon  in  eternal  fleep.  The 
ltools,  urine,  and  tears,  run  off  involuntarily,  and  de¬ 
nounce  a  Ipeedy  diffolution,  as  thevaft  tremblings  and 
twttchings  of  the  nerves  and  tendons  are  preludes  to  a 
general  convulfion,  which  at  once  fnaps  off  the  thread 
of  life.  In  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways  are  the  fick 
carried  off,  after  having  languifhed  for  14,  >8,  or  20 
days;  nay,  fometimes  much  longer.  Moft  patients 
grow  deaf  and  ftupid  towards  the  end  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  (fome  extremely  deaf),  though  too  quick  and 
apprehenfive  at  the  beginning  ;  infomuch  that  the 
leaft  noife  or  light  greatly  offended  them.  Many 
from  their  immoderate  fears  feem  to  hurry  themfelves 
ou*  °f.  life,  where  little  danger  is  apparent  at  the 
beginning :  nay,  fome  will  not  allow  themfelves  to 
fleep,  from  a  vain  fear  of  dozing  quite  away ;  and 
others  from  the  vaft  hurry,  anxiety,  and  confufion 
they  are  fenfible  of  either  during  fleep  or  at  their 
waking. 

Caufes  of  and  per fons  fubjed  to,  the  diforder.  The 
nervous  fever  is  moft  frequently  the  confequence  of 
contagion.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  perfons  of 
weak  nerves,  a  lax  habit  of  body,  and  a  poor  thin 
blood ;  thofe  who  have  fuffered  great  evacuations,  a 
long  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  immoderate  watchings,  ftu- 
dies,  fatigue,  &c. ;  alfo  thofe  who  have  ufed  much 
crude  unwholefome  food,  vapid  impure  drinks,  or 
who  have  been  confined  long  in  damp  foul  air  ;  who 
have  broken  the  vigour  of  their  conftitutions  by  fali- 
vations,  too  frequent  purging,  immoderate  venery, 

&c.  Hence  we  fee  how  the  difeafe  is  connefted 
with  an  extreme  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  for, 
when  people  are  prepared  for  this  fever  by  having 
their  nerves  already  weakened,  the  contagious  par¬ 
ticles  immediately  attack  the  nervous  fyftem,  with¬ 
out 
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Febres  out  fo  much  affe&ing  the  ftate  bf  the  blood  or 

u“*'v . -'juices,  though  the  latter  are  greatly  affe&ed  in  the 

putrid  malignant  fevers. 

Prognofis.  In  nervous  fevers,  the  prognofis  is  very 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  putrid  malignant 
kind.  And  although  death  be  not  fo  frequent  as  in 
that  modification  of  fever,  yet  it  may  juftly  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  very  fatal  difeafe. 

Cure.  As  this  fever  is  produced  by  a  contagion 
affecting  the  nervous  fyftem  of  a  perfon  already  debi¬ 
litated,  and  thus  producing  weaknefs  in  an  extreme 
degree,  we  have  now  occafion  to  confider  Dr  Cullen’s 
two  indications  of  cure  omitted  under  the  Synocba ; 
namely,  to  remove  the  caufe  and  obviate  the  effefts  of 
debility,  and  to  correct  the  putrefcent*  tendency  of 
the  fluids ;  for  though,  in  the  beginning  of  nervous 
fevers,  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  be  not  remark¬ 
able,  it  becomes  exceedingly  great  towards  their  con¬ 
clusion. 

[1  .j]  In  anfwering  the  firft  indication,  Dr  Cullen  ob- 
ferves,  that  moft  of  the  fedative  powers  inducing  de¬ 
bility  ceafe  to  aht  foon  after  they  have  been  firit  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  therefore  the  removing  them  is  not  an 
objeCt  of  the  prefent  indication.  There  is  only  one 

!  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  continue  to  aCt  for  a  long 

time,  and  that  is  the  contagion  applied ;  but  we 
know  nothing  in  the  nature  of  contagion  that  can 
ij  lead  us  to  any  meafures  for  removing  or  correcting  it. 

We  know  only  its  effeCts  as  a  fedative  power  inducing 
debility,  or  as  a  ferment  inducing  a  tendency  to  putre¬ 
faction  in  the  fluids,  the  former  of  which  at  prefent 
falls  under  out  confideration. — The  debility  induced 
in  fevers  by  contagion,  or  other  caufes,  appears  efpe- 
cially  in  the  weaker  energy  of  the  brain  5  but  in 
what  this  confifts,  or  how  it  may  be  reftored,  we  do 
not  well  know ;  but  as  nature,  feemingly  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  excites  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we 
mull  afcribe  the-  continuance  of  the  debility  to  the 
weaker  re-aCtion  of  the  fanguiferovs  fyftem :  the 
means,  therefore,  which  we  employ  for  obviating  de¬ 
bility,  are  immediately  directed  to  fupport  and  in- 
creafe  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  and  the  re¬ 
medies  employed  are  tonics  or  ftimulants. 

In  contagious  difeafes  we  know,  both  from  the 
effeCts  which  appear,  and  from  diffeCtions,  that  the 
tone  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  confiderably  dimi- 
niflied  ;  and  that  tonic  remedies  are  therefore  pro¬ 
perly  indicated.  We  are  to  confider  thefe  remedies 
as  of  two  kinds  ;  1.  The  power  of  cold  ;  2.  That  of 
tonic  medicines. 

The  power  of  cold  as  a  tonic  in  fevers  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  two  ways :  either  as  thrown  into  the  ftomach, 
or  as  applied  to  thefurface  of  the  body.  As  we  have 
already  obferved  that  the  power  of  cold  may  be 
communicated  from  any  one  part  to  every  other  part  of 
the  fyftem,  fo  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the  ftomach 
is  a  part  as  fit  as  any  other  for  this  communication,  and 
that  cold  drink  taken  into  the  ftomach  may  prove  an 
ufeful  tonic  in  fevers. — This  the  experience  of  all  ages 
has  confirmed ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  obferved,  that,  in  certain  circumftances,  cold 
drink  taken  into  the  ftomach  has  proved  very  hurtful; 
and  therefore  that  its  ufe  in  fevers  requires  fome  limi¬ 
tations.  What  thefe  limitations  fhould  be,  and  what 
ire  all  the  circumftances  which  may  forbid  the  ufe  of 
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cold  drink,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  5  but  it  feems  Typhus. 

clearly  forbidden  in  all  cafes  where  a  phlogiftic  dia- 1 - v~“— ' 

thefis  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  and  more  efpecially 
when  there  are  topical  affeftions  of  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

The  other  method  of  employing  cold  as  a  tonic, 
is.by  applying  it  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  a  re¬ 
frigerant  power  fit  to  moderate  the  violence  of  re¬ 
ason  ;  but  probably  it  may  here  alfo  be  confidered 
properly  as  a  tonic,  and  ufeful  in  cafes  of  debility. — 

Not  only  cool  air,  but  cold  water  alfo  may  be  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  body  as  a  tonic.  The  ancients 
frequently  applied  it  with  advantage  to  particular 
'  parts  as  a  tonic  ;  but  it  is  a  difcovery  of  modern 
times,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  putrid  fevers  attended  with 
much  debility,  the  body  may  be  wafhed  all  over  with 
cold  water.  This  was  firft  practifed  at  Breflavv  in 
Silefia,  as  appears  from  a  diflertation  under  the  title, 
of  Epidemia  Verna ,  qua  JVratiJlaviam  anno  1737  af- 
flixit,  to  be  found  in  the  A8a  Nat .  Curio/,  vol.  x. 

And  from  other  writers  it  appears,  that  the  practice 
has  palled  into  fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries  ; 
but  in  this  ifland  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have 
yet  had  any  experience  of  it. 

Tlie  medicines  which  have  been  employed  in  fevers 
as  tonics  are  various.  If  the  faccharum  faturni  hath 
been  found  ufeful,  it  is  probably  as  a  tonic  rather 
than  as  a  refrigerant ;  and  the  ens  veneris,  or  other 
preparations  of  iron  which  have  been  employed,  can 
aft  as  tonics  only.  The  preparations  of  copper,  from 
their  effe&s  in  epilepfy,  are  prefumed  to  poffcfs  a 
tonic  power ;  but  whether  their  ufe  in  fevers  be 
founded  on  their  tonic  or  emetic  powers,  is  uncertain. 

And  upon  the  whole  there  may  no  doubt  occur  fome 
inftances  of  fevers  being  cured  by  tonics  taken  from 
the  foffile  kingdom ;  but  the  vegetable  tonics  are  the 
moft  efficacious,  and  among  thefe  the  Peruvian  bark 
certainly  holds  the  firft  place. 

_  The  bark  has  commonly  been  confidered  as  a  fpe- 
cific,  or  a  remedy  of  which  the  operation  was  not 
underftood.  We  muft  obferve,  however,  that,  as  in 
many  cafes  the  effects  of  the  bark  are  perceived  foon 
after  its  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it 
can  poffibly  be  conveyed  to  the  mafs  of  blood,  we  may 
conclude,  that  its  effects  do  not  arife  from  its  opera¬ 
ting  on  the  fluids ;  and  muft  therefore  depend  upon 
its  operating  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  being 
thereby  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  nervous 
fyftem.  This  operation  feems  to  be  a  tonic  power, 
the  bark  being  a  remedy  in  many  cafes  of  debility, 
particularly  in  gangrene :  and  if  its  operation  may  be 
explained  from  its  pofi’effing  a  tonic  power,  we  may 
eafily  perceive  why  it  is  improper  when  a  phlogiftic 
diathefis  prevails ;  and  from  the  fame  view  we  can 
afeertain  in  what  cafes  of  continued  fever  it  may  be 
admitted.  Thefe  cafes  are  either  where  confiderable 
remiffions  have  appeared,  when  it  may  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  return  of  exacerbations,  on  the  fame 
footing  as  it  is  ufed  in  intermitting  fevers  ;  or  in  the 
advanced  ftate  of  fevers,  when  all  fufpicion  of  an  in* 
flammatory  ftate  is  removed,  and  a  general  debility 
prevails  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  its  being  then  employed 
is  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the  prefent  practice. 

Another  fet  of  medicines  to  be  employed  for  ob¬ 
viating  debility  and  its  effefts,  are  the  direft  ftimu- 
hints. 
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Fehres  1  ants.  Thefe,  in  fome  measure,  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  moving  fibres ;  but  are  different  from  the  tonics, 
as  they  more  directly  excite  and  increafe  the  aftionof 
the  heart  and  arteries.  This  mode  of  their  operation 
renders  their  ufe  ambiguous  ;  and  when  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  diathefis  is  prefen t,  the  effects  of  the  ftimulants 
may  be  very  hurtful ;  but  it  is  ftill  probable,  that  in 
the  advanced  ftate  of  thefe  fevers,  when  debility  pre¬ 
vails,  they  may  be  ufeful. 

Of  ail  the  ftimulants  which  may  be  properly  em¬ 
ployed,  wine  feems  to  be  the  molt  eligible.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  and  of  having  its  ftimulant  parts  fo  much 
diluted,  that  it  can  be  conveniently  given  in  fmall 
dofes  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  employed  with  fuffi- 
cient  caution  ;  but  it  is  of  little  fervioe  unlefs  taken 
pretty  largely.  —  It  may  be  fufpe&ed  that  wine  has  an 
operation  analogous  to  that  of  opium ;  and  on  good 
grounds.  But  we  can  diflindly  remark  its  ftimulant 
power  only ;  which  renders  its  effe&s  in  the  phrenitic 
delirium  manifeftly  hurtful;  and  in  the  mild  delirium 
depending  on  debility,  as  remarkably  ufeful. 

[2.3  We  muft  now  proceed  to  the  other  indication 
of  cure,  namely,  to  correct  or  obviate  the  tendency  in 
the  fluids  to  putrefadiori.  This  may  be  done,  1.  By 
avoiding  any  new  application  of  putrid  or  putrefeent 
matter.  2.  By  evacuating  the  putrid  or  putrefeent 
matter  already  preftnt  in  the  body.  3.  By  correc¬ 
ting  the  putrid  or  putrefeent  matter  remaining  in  the 
body  by  diluents  and  antifeptics.  4.  By  fupporting 
the  tone  of  the  veflels,  and  thereby  refilling  further 
putrefadion,  or  obviating  its  effeds.  5.  By  modera¬ 
ting  the  violence  of  re-adion,  confidered  as  a  means  of 
increafing  putrefadion. 

The  further  application  of  putrid  or  putrefeent 
matter  may  be  avoided,  1 .  By  removing  the  patient 
from  places  filled  with  corrupted  air.  2.  By  prevent¬ 
ing  the  accumulation  of  the  patient’s  own  effluvia,  by 
a  conftant  ventilation,  and  by  a  frequent  change  of 
bed-clothes  and  body-linen.  3.  By  the  careful  and 
fpeedy  removal  of  all  excremental  matters  from  the 
patient’s  chamber.  4.  By  avoiding  animal-food. 

The  putrid  or  putrefeent  matter  already  prefent 
in  the  body,  may  be  evacuated  partly  by  frequent 
evacuations  of  the  contents  of  the  inteftines ;  and 
more  effedually  ftill  by  fupporting  the  excretion®  of 
perfpiration  and  urine  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  diluents. 
That  which  remains  in  the  body  may  be  rendered 
more  mild  and  innocent  by  thfe  ufe  of  diluents,  or 
may  be  correded  by  the  ufe  of  antifeptics.  Thefe 
laft  are  of  many  and  various  kinds ;  but  which  of  them 
are  conveniently  applicable,  or  more  particularly  fuited 
to  the  cafe  of  fevers,  is  not  well  afeertained.  Thofe 
moft  certainly  applicable  and  ufeful  are  acefcent  ali¬ 
ments,  acids  of  ail  kinds,  and  neutral  falts. 

The  progrefs  of  putrefadion  may  be  confiderably 
retarded,  and  its  effeds  obviated,  by  fupporting 
the  tone  of  the  veffels  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by 
tonic  medicines,  of  which  the  chief  are  cold,  and  the 
Peruvian  bark,  as  already  mentioned.  The  violence 
of  re-adion  increafing  the  tendency  to  putrefadion, 
may  be  moderated  by  the  means  already  mentioned 
tinder  fynocha. 

Thefe  are  the  proper  indications  to  be  obferved'in 
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the  cure  of  the  flow  nervous  fever.  Dr  Huxham  Typhus 
obferves,  that  evacuations  (efpecially  bleeding)  are  '•  ’ 

improper  even  at  the  beginning.  Even  a  common  pur¬ 
gative  given  at  this  time  hath  been  followed  by  furpri- 
fing  languors,  fyncope,  and  a  train  of  other  ill  fymp- 
toms.  However,  it  may  fometimes  be  neceffary  to 
cleanfe  the  ftomach  and  prims:  via:  by  a  gentle  eme¬ 
tic,  or  a  mild  laxative.  Indeed,  where  naufea,  fick- 
nefs,  and  load  at  ftomach  aie  urgent,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever,  a  vomit  is  ne¬ 
ceffary.  Clyfters  of  milk,  fugar,  and  fait,  may  be 
injeded  with  fafety  and  advantage  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  if  nature  wants  to  be  prompted  to  ftool.^ 

The  temperate,  cordial,  diaphoretic  medicines,  are-" 
certainly,  according  to  our  author,  moft  proper  in 
thefe  fevers ;  and  a  well-regulated,  fupporting,  di¬ 
luting  diet  is  neceffary.  The  latter  of  itfclf,  ju- 
dicioufly  managed,  will  go  a  great  way  in  the  cure, 
efpecially  aflifted  by  well-timed  and  well- applied  - 
blitters,  and  a  due  care  to  keep  the  patient"  as  . 
quiet  as  pofiible  both  iu  body  and  mind.  But  it 
thould  be  noted,  that  any  ffcrong  opiates  are  commonly- 
very  pernicious,  however  much  the  want  of  deep  and 
reftleffnefs  may  feem  to  demand  them.  Mild  dia¬ 
phoretics,  fuch  as  neutral  draughts  or  elixir  paregori- 
cuin,  have  much  better  effects ;  which,  by  railing  a 
gentle  eafy  fweat,  or  at  leaft  a  plentiful  perfpiration, 
calm  the  hurry  of  the  fpirits,  and  a  rcfreftiing  deep,  en- 
fues.  Where  the  confufion  and  dejeftion  of' fpirits 
are  very  confldcrable,  blifters  have  been  advifed  to  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  occiput,  or  behind  the  ears 
and  during  all  this  a  free  ufe  of  thin  wine-whey, . 
fome  pleafant  ptifan  or  gruel,  with  a  little  foft  wine, 
muft  be  indulged.  Indeed  the  patients,  in  this  cafe, 

Ihould  drink  frequently:  though  fuch  quantities  may 
not  be  neceffary  as  in  the  ardent,  or  even  putrid  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers  ;  yet  they  Ihould  be  fufficient  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  dilation,  fupport  the  fweats,  and 
fupply  the  blood  with  freih  and  wholefome  fluids,  in 
place  of  that  noxious  matter  which  is  continually 
palling  off.  In  this  view  alfo  a  thin  chicken-broth  is 
of  fervice,  both  as  food  and  phyfic,  efpecially  towards 
the  decline  of  the  difeafe  5  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
thin  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  fago,  panada,  are  ufeful,  ad¬ 
ding  a  little  wine  to  them,  and  the  juice  of  Seville 
orange  or  lemon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fiek  are  never  fo  eafy  as 
when  they  are  in  a  gentle  fweat ;  for  this  foon  removes 
the  hurry  of  fpirits,  exacerbations  of  heat,  &c.  But 
profufe  fweats  fhould  never  be  encouraged,  much  lefs 
attempted,  by  very  ftrong  heating  medicines,  efpecial¬ 
ly  in  the  beginning  or  advance  of  the  fever ;  for  they 
too  much  exhauft  the  vital  powers*  and  are  followed' 
by  a  vaft  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  tremors,  ftartings  of  the 
tendons,  and  fometimes  end  in  rigors,  cold  clammy 
fweats,  fyncope,  or  a  comatofe  difpofition.  Some¬ 
times  irregular  partial  heats  and  flulhes  facceed,  with 
great  anxiety*  reftleffnefs,  delirium,  difficulty  of  brea¬ 
thing,  and  a  vaft  load  and  oppreflion  in  the  praecor- 
01a,  fo  as  to  incline  the  lefs  cautious  obferver  to  think 
there  may  be  fomething  peripneumonic  in  it ;  but  eveo 
here  we  muft  beware  of  bleeding,  as  the  pulfe  will  be 
found  very  fmall  and  unequal,  tho’  very  quick.  Nor 
is  bleeding  contra-indicated  only  by  the  weaknefs  and 
fluttering 
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Feb  res  fluttering  of  the  pulfe,  but  alfo  by  the  pale,  limpid, 
— -v**1-'  and  watery  urine  which  is  commonly  attendant.  Thefe 
fymptoms  denote  the  load,  anxiety,  and  oppreflion  on 
'  the  proecordia  ro  proceed  from  an  affeftion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fvftem,  and  not  from  a  peripneumoriic  obftruc- 
tion  or  inflammation.  The  breathing  in  this  cafe, 
though  thick  and  laborious,  is  not  hot,  but  a  kind  of 
fighing  or  fobbing  refpiration,  not  i3  there  often  any 
kind  of  cough  concomitant ;  fo  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  to  proceed  from  fome  fpafm  on  the  vitals. 
Here  therefore  the  nervous  cordial  medicines  are  in¬ 
dicated,  and  blilters  to  the  thighs,  legs,  or  arms. 
Dr  Huxham  commonly  ufcd  the  following  bolus  and 
faline  draught. 

R.  Puli?,  contrayerv.  Comp.  gr.  xv. 

Croc.  Angk  gr.  iij. 

ConfeCt.  Ralegh.  £)j. 

Syr.  Croci  q.  f.  M ./.  Bolus . 

R.  Sal.  C.  C.  9fc. 

Succ.  limon.  3 iij. 

Aq.  alexit.  fimpl.  jifs.  M.  PeraBa  ejfervefcen- 
tio,  adde  Sp.  Icvcnd.  c.  Syr.  croc,  ana  3ifs.  M.  f 
Ilaujh 

If  great  tremors  and  fubfultus  tendinum  came  on,  he 
fubftituted  half  a  fcruple  of  mulk  inftead  of  the  con- 
trayerva  in  the  bolus,  with  advantage.  One  or  other 
of  thefe,  or  fimilar  prefcriptions,  are  to  be  taken  every 
fifth,  fixth,  or  eighth  hour,  and  a  temperate  cordial 
julep  may  be  now  and  then  given  out  of  thin 
wine  or  cyder  whey,  or,  which  is  in  many  cafes 
better,  out  of  muftard-whey ;  which  Iaft  is  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  medicine.  The  faline  draught 
made  as  above,  is  much  more  apt  to  pafs  through 
the  pores  of  the  Ikin  than  when  made  with  fait  of 
wormwood,  which  rather  moves  through  the  urinary 
paffages. 

The  above-mentioned  difficulty  of  breathing,  anxie¬ 
ty,  and  oppreflion,  many  times  precede  a  miliary 
eruption,  which  often  appears  on  the  feventh,  ninth, 
er  eleventh  day  of  the  fever,  and  fometimes  later.  In¬ 
deed  great  anxiety  and  oppreffion  on  the  praecordia  al¬ 
ways  precede  puftnlar  eruptions  of  any  kind  in  all 
forts  of  fevers.  This  eruption  fliould  be  promoted  by 
foft  eafy  cordials  and  proper  diluents;  to  which  Ihonld 
be  fometimes  added  fome  gentle  aromatics.  Thefe 
tend  to  calm  the  univerfal  uneafinefs  commonly  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  alfo  very  effectually  promote  a  dia- 
phorefis,  or  breathing  kindly  fweats,  with  which 
the  miliary  eruptions  freely  and  eafily  advance.  But 
however  advantageous  thefe  commonly  are,  prdfufe 
fweats  are  feldom  or  never  fo,  even  though  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  very  large  eruption.  T wo  or  three  crops 
'of  thefe  miliary  puftules  have  been  known  to  fuc- 
ceed  one  another,  following  prdfufe  fweats,  not 
only  without  advantage,  but  with  great  detriment  to 
the  patients,  as  they  were  thereby  reduced  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  weaknefs  ;  fo  that  they  may  juftly  be 
reckoned  fymptomatical  rather  than  any  thing  elfe, 
and  the  confequent  eruption  is  often  merely  the  fymp- 
tom  of  a  fymptom  ;  for  the  miliary  glands  of  the  fkirt 
appear  very  turgid,  and  mimic  a  raih,  after  profufe 
fweating,  even  in  the  mod  healthy. 

In  thefe  profufe  colliquative  fweatings  a  little  gene¬ 
rous  red  wine  (diluted  fomewhat,  if  neceffaryj  may  be 
given  with  the_greateft  advantage;  as  it  presently  mo¬ 


derates  the  fweats,  fupports  the  patient,  and  keeps  tip  Typhus, 
the  miliary  papulae  if  they  happen  to  attend.  Towards  ’  * 

the  decline  of  the  fever  alfo,  where  the  fweats  are  a- 
bundant  and  weakening,  fmall  dofes  of  the  tin&ure  of 
the  bark  with  faffron  and  fnake-root  were  given  with 
the  greateft  advantage,  frequently  interpofmg  a  dofe 
of  rhubarb  to  carry  off  the  putrid  colluvie3  in  the  firfh 
pafiages ;  which  withal  makes  the  remiffions  or  inter- 
miflions  that  often  happeh  in  the  decline  of  nervous 
difeafes  more  diftintt  and  manifeft,  and  gives  a  fairer 
opportunity  of  throwing  in  the  bark  ;  for  in  the  pro¬ 
per  exhibition  this  medicine  we  are  to  place  our 
chief  hope  of  curing  both  the  nervous  and  putrid  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers. 


II.  Typhus  graviof,  or  the  putrid ,  pejlilentia /,  or  ma •  16$ 

lignant  Fever.  Sp.  I.  var.  2. 

Febri%.peftilens,  P.  Sal.  Diver/,  de  febre  pefti- 
lenti. 

Febris  peftilens  iEgyptiorum,  Alpin.  de  med.  JE- 
gypt.  l.i.  cap.  14. 

Typhus  jEgyptiScus,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Febris  peftilens  maligna,  Sennert.  de  febribus,  1.  iv. 
cap.  io. 

Febris  maligna  peftilens,  River,  1.  xvii.  feft.  iii, 
cap.  1. 

Febris  peftilens  maligna,  ann.  1643.  W >  de  fe¬ 
bribus,  cap.  14. 

Typhus  carcerum,  Sauv.  fp.  t , 

Febris  nautica  peftilentialis,  Huxham  de  acre  ad 
ann.  1740, 

Miliaris  hautica,  Sauv.  fp.  g. 

Febris  putrida  contagiofa  in  caieeribus  genita,  Hux¬ 
ham  de  aere  ad  ann.  1742. 

Miliaris  purpurata-,  Sauv.  fp.  h. 

Febris  carcerum  et  nofocomiorum.  Pringle,  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  army,  p.  294.  Pan  Swieten,  Mala- 
dies  des  arm.-s,  p.  136. 

Typhus  caftrenfis,  Sauv.  fp.  g. 

Febris  caftrenfis,  quam  vulgo  cephalalgiam  epide- 
micam  vocaut,  Henr.  Mati  et  A.  Ph.  Koph.  Difli 
apud  Hallerum ,  tom.  v. 

Febris  Hungarica  five  caftrenfis,  J under ,  74.  et 
pltirium  auiioritm. 

Febris  caftrenfis  Gallorum  in  Bohemia,  ann.  1 742. 

Scrinci.  Diff.  apud  Haller,  toftl.  v. 

Febris  petechialis,  Sennert.  1.  iv.  cap.  13.  River. 
prax.  1.  xvii.  fe&.  iii.  cap.  1.  Hojfm.  II.  p.  84. 
/under.  73.  Huxham  on  fevers,  chap.  8.  Lud¬ 
wig.  Inft.  med.  clin.  n°  146.  Schreiler  von  er- 
kentnefs,  und  cur  der  Frank  lieiten.  p.  126^ 

Monro,  Difeafes  of  military  hofpitals,  p.  1. 

Febris  tatarrhalis  maligna  petechi/ans,  J under ,  72. 

Hojfm.  II.  75.  Eller  de  cogn.  et  cur-  morb, 
fe£t.  vi. 

Febris  quae  lenticulas,  pnn&icula,  ant  peticulas 
vocant,  Fracajlorius  de  morb.  contag.  lib.  ii. 

caP-  6-  . 

Febris  peticitleris  Tridenti,  ann.  1591.  Roboretus  de 
febr.  peticul. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Colonic  ann.  1672. 
Donchers,  Idia  febris  petechialis. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Pofonii,  1683,  Cl  F. 

Loeu  in  App.  ad  A.  N.  C.  vol.  ii. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Mutinae,  1692.  Ra- 
mazzini.  Conft.  Mutinenfis,  oper.  p.  177. 

Febfia 
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Febres  Febris  maligna  petechizans,  ann.  169S.  Hojfm.  II. 

1  r~~~'  p.  80. 

Febris  petechialis  Wratiflavix  ann.  1699.  Hel- 
<!vich,.  Ephem.  Germ.  D.  III.  A.  VII.  et  VIII. 
obf.  132  p.  616. 

Febris  epidemia  Lipfix  1718.  M.  Jldolph.  A. 
N.  C.  III.  obf.  1 3 1 .  p.  296. 

Febris  endemica  et  epidemica  Corcagienfis  ann. 
1708,  1718,  et  feq.  Rogers ,  Elfay  on  epidemic 
dii’eafes. 

Febris  continua  epidemica  Corcagienfis  ann.  1719* 
et  feq.  M.  O’Connel  Obf.  de  moibis. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Cremonse  1734.  Vctl- 
charengki  Med.  ration,  fett.  3. 

Febris  petechizans  Petropoli  1735.  Weitlrecht. 
Diff.  apod  Haller,  tom.  v. 

Febris  petechialis,  ann.  1740,  1741,  in  Haffia, 
Ritter.  A.  N.  C.  voL  vii.  obf.  4. 

Febris  maligna  petechialis  Rintelli  1741.  Furjle- 
nau.  A.  N.  C.  vol.  vii.  obf.  5. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Silefix  1741  et  feq. 
Bandhorjt.  Did.  apud  Haller,  tom.  v. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Viennae  1757.  Hafe- 
nohrl.  Hid.  med.  cap.  2. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Lipfiae  1757.  Ludu- 
vig.  Adverfar.  tom.  i.  pars  1. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica.  variis  Germanise  locis 
ab.  ann.  1755  ad  1761.  Struck  de  morbo  cum 
petechiis. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  former  in  degree  only  ;  and  there  are 
many  circumftances  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  both  frequently  originate  from  a  contagion  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  nature.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
fee,  during  different  feafons,  and  in  different  circum¬ 
ftances,  various  degrees  of  malignity  in  fmall-pox. 
Though  every  inftance  of  the  difeafe  depends  on  the 
introdu&ion  of  a  peculiar  and  fpecific  contagion  into 
the  body,  yet  this  contagion  in  particular  epidemics 
evidently  poffeffes  peculiar  malignancy.  The  fame  is 
probably  the  cafe  with  the  typhoid  fever :  But  whe¬ 
ther  this  obfervation  be  well  founded  or  not,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  typhus  gravior  or  putrid 
fever  is  a  difeafe  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature,  as, 
befides  the  extreme  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
there  is  a  rapid  tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putrefac¬ 
tion,  which  fometimes  cuts  off  the  patient  in  a 
few  days,  nay,  in  the  warm  climates,  in  12  or  14 
hours;  or  if  the  patient  recovers,  he  is  for  a  long 
time,  even  in  this  country,  in  an  exceedingly  weak 
Hate,  and  requires  many  weeks  to  recover  his  for¬ 
mer  health. 

The  putrid  fevers,  according  to  Huxham,  make 
their  attack  with  much  more  violence  than  the  flow 
nervous  ones  ;  the  rigors  are  fometimes  very  great, 
though  fometimes  fcarce  felt the  heats  much  fharper 
and  permanent ;  yet,  at  fir  ft,  fudden,  tranfient,  and  re¬ 
mittent  :  the  pulfe  more  tenfe  and  hard,  but  common¬ 
ly  quick  and  fmall ;  though  fometimes  flow,  and  feem- 
ingly  regular  for  a  time,  and  then  fluttering  and  une¬ 
qual.  The  head-ach,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  are  much 
more  confiderable  even  from  the  beginning.  Some¬ 
times  a  fevere  fixed  pain  is  felt  in  one  or  both  temples, 
or  over  one  or  both  eye-brows;  frequently  in  the 
N*  204, 
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bottom  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  al-  Typhus- 
ways  appear  very  dull,  heavy,  yellowifh,  and  very  of-  — ~y— 
ten  a  little  inflamed.  The  countenance  feems  bloated, 
and  more  dead-coloured  than  ufual.  Commonly  the 
temporal  arteries  throb  much,  and  a  tinnitus  aurium  is 
very  troublefome.:  a  ftrong'  vibration  alfo  of  the  caro¬ 
tid  arteries  frequently  takes  place  in  the  advance  of  the 
fever,  though  the  pulfe  at  the  wrift  may  be  fmall,  nay 
even  flow :  this  is  a  certain  fign  of  an  impending  de¬ 
lirium,  and  generally  proceeds  from  fome  confiderable 
obftru&ions  in  the  brain. 

The  proftration  of  fpirits,  weaknefs,  and  faintnefs, 
are  often  furprifingly  great  and  fudden,  though  no  in¬ 
ordinate  evacuation  happens  ;  and  this  too  fometimes 
when  the  pulfe  feems  tolerably  ftrong.  1'he  refpira- 
tion  is  moft  commonly  laborious,  and  interrupted  with 
a  kind  of  fighing  or  fobbing,  and  the  breath  is  hot 
and  offenfive. 

Few  or  none  of  thefe  fevers  are  without  a  fort  of 
lumbago, or  pain  in  the  back  and  loins;  always  an  uni- 
verfal  wearinefs  or  forenefs  is  felt,  and  often  much 
pain  in  the  limbs.  Sometimes  a  great  heat,  load,  and 
pain,  affeft  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  with  perpetual  vo¬ 
miting  of  porraceous  or  black  choler,  and  a  moft 
troublefome  fingultus  ;  the  matter  difeharged  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  very  naufeous  fmell.  The  tongue,  though 
only  white  at  the  beginning,  grows  daily  more  dark 
and  dry  ;  fometimes  of  a  fhining  livid  colour,  with  a 
kind  of  dark  bubble  at  top ;  fometimes  exceeding 
black  ;  and  fo  continues  for  many  days  together  ;  nor 
is  the  tin&  to  be  got  off  many  times  for  feveral  days,, 
even  after  a  favourable  crifis :  at  the  height  of  the 
difeafe,  it  generally  becomes  very  dry,  ftiff,  and 
black,  or  of  a  dark  pomegranate  colour.  Hence  the 
fpeech  is  very  inarticulate,  and  fcarce  intelligible.  The 
thirft  in  the  increafe  of  the  fever  is  commonly  very 
great,  fometimes  unquenchable ;  and  yet  no  kind  of 
drink  pleafes,  but  all  feem  bitter  and  mavvkiih  ;  at 
other  times,  however,  no  thirft  is  complained  of,  tho’ 
the  mouth  and  tongue  are  exceedingly  foul  and  dry  ; 
this  is  always  a  dangerous  fymptom,  and  ends  in  a 
frenzy  or  coma.  The  lips  and  teeth,  efpecially  near 
the  height,  are  furred  up  with  a  very  black  tenacious 
fordes.  At  the  onfet  of  the  fever,  the  urine  is  often 
crude,  pale,  and  vapid,  but  grows  much  higher-co¬ 
loured  in  the  advance,  and  frequently  refembl*s  a 
ftrong  lixivium,  or  citrine  urine,  tinged  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  blood  ;  it  is  without  the  lead  fediment  or 
cloud,  and  fo  continues  for  many  days  together  c  by  de¬ 
grees  it  grows  darker,  like  dead  ftrong  high-coloured' 
beer,  and  fmells  very  rank  and  offenfive.  In  petechial 
fevers,  the  urine  hath  often  been  feen  almoft  black  and 
very  fetid.  The  ftools,  efpecially  near  the  height,  or 
in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  are  for  the  moft  part  into¬ 
lerably  fetid,  green,  livid,  or  black,  frequently  with 
fevere  gripes  and  blood.  When  they  are  more  yellow  or 
brown,  the  lefs  the  danger;  but  the  higheft  when  they 
run  off  infenfibly,  whatever  their  colour  may  be.  It  is 
likewife  a  very  bad  fymptom  when  the  belly  continues 
tenfe,  fwollen,  and  hard,  after  profufe  ftools  ;  for  this 
i$  generally  the  confequence  of  an  inflammation  or 
mortification  of  the  iateftines.  A  gentle  diarrhoea  is 
often  very  beneficial,  and  fometimes  feems  to  be  the 
only  way  which  nature  takes  to  carry  off  the  morbific 
matter. 

Some- 
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Febres  Sometimes  blatk,  livid,  dun,  or  green ilh  fpots  ap- 
"V“— pear,  which  always  indicate  a  high  degree  of  malig¬ 
nity  ;  however,  the  more  florid  the  fpots  are,  the  lefs 
danger  is  to-  be  feared.  It  is  alfo  a  good  fign  when 
the  black  or  violet  petechiae  become  of  a  brighter  co¬ 
lour.  The  large,  black,  or  livid  fpots,  are  almoft  al¬ 
ways.  attended  with  profufe  haemorrhagies  ;  and  the 
frnall,  dufky,  brown  fpots,  like  freckles,  are  not  much 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  livid  or  black ;  though  they 
are  feldom  accompanied  with  fluxes  of  blood :  ex- 
ceffively.  profufe,  cold,  clammy  fweats  are  often  eort- 
■comitant,  by  which  alfo  they  fometimes  vanifti,  though 
without  any  advantage  to  the  patient.  The  eruption 
of  the  petechiae  is  uncertain  }  fometimes  they  appear 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  though  fometimes  not  till 
the  eleventh,  or  even  later.  The  vibices,  or  large 
•dark,,  blue,  or  greenifh  marks,  feldom  appear  till  very 
near  the  fatal  period.  Frequently  alfo  we  meet 
with  an  efflorefcence  like  the  meafles  in  malignant 
fevers,  but  of  a  much  more  dull  and  livid  hue ;  in 
which  the  (kin,  efpecially  on  the  breaft,  appears  as 
■it  were  marbled  or  variegated.  This  in  general  is 
an  ill  fymptom,  and  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
.confequences-. 

Sometimes  about  the  uth  or  14th  day,  on  the 
•occurrence  of  profufe  fweats,  the  petechiae  difappear, 
and  vail  quantities  of  white  miliary  puftules  break  out. 
This  is  feldom  found  of  any  confiderableadvantage;  but 
an  itching,  fmarting,  red  rafli,  commonly  gives  great 
relief  5  and  fo  do  the  large,  fretting,  watery  bladders, 
which  many  times  rife  upon  the  back,  breaft,  flioul- 
ders,  &c.  A  fcabby  eruption  likewife  about  the  lips 
and  nofe  is  certainly  one  of  the  falutary  fymptoms; 
and  the  more  hot  and  angry  it  is,  fo  much  the  better. 
But  of  much  more  uncertain  and  dangerous  event  are 
the  brown-coloured  aphthae ;  nor  are  thofe  that  are 
exceeding  white  and  thick,  like  lard,  of  a  very  pro- 
mifing  afpecf.  They  are  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
difficulty  of  fwallowing,  pain  and  ulceration  of  the 
fauces,  cefophagua,  &c.  and  with  an  inceffant  fingul- 
tus :  the  whole  prima  via  become  at  laft  affedted  ;  a 
bloody  dyfcntery  comes  on,  followed  by  a  fphacela- 
tion  of  the  inteftines  5  as  is  evident  from  the  black, 
fanious,  and  bloody  ftools,  extremely  fetid  and  infec¬ 
tious.  Vibices,  or  large,  black,  and  bluifh  marks  re- 
fembling  bruifes,  are  frequently  feen  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fever ;  and,  when  attended  with  livrdity  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  certain  tokens  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death.  In  fome  cafes,  the  blacknefs  hath 
been  known  to  reach  almoft  to  the  elbows,  and  the 
hands  have  been  dead-cold  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

Such  are  the  general  appearances  of  the  putrid  ma¬ 
lignant  fever  in  this  country,  among  thofe  who  enjoy 
a  free  air,  and  are  not  crowded  together,  or  expofed 
to  the  caufes  of  infection  :  but  in  jails,  hofpitals,  or 
other  places  where  the  fick  are  crowded,  and  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  free  air,  the 
fymptoms  are,  if  poffible,  more  terrible.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  obferving  it, 
tells  us,  that  the  jail  or  hofpital  fever,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  is  not  eafy  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  a  common 
fever.  The  firft  fymptoms  are  flight  interchanges  of 
heat  and  cold,  a  trembling  of  the  hands,  fometimes  a 
fenfe  of  numbnefs  in  the  arms,  weaknels  of  the  limbs, 
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lofs  of  appetite  ;  and  the  diiorder  increafing  towards  Typhi 
night,  the  body  grows  hot,  the  fleep  is  interrupted,  v“ 
and  not  refrelhing.  With  thefe  fymptoms,  for  the 
moil  part,  there  is  fome  pain  or  confufion  in  the  head; 
the  pulfe  at  firft  is  a  little  quicker  than  natural,  and 
the  patients  find  themfelves  too  much  indifpofed  to  go 
about  bufinefs,  though  too  well  to  be  wholly  confined; 

When  the  fever  advances,  the  above-mentioned  fymp¬ 
toms  are  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  in  particular  the 
patient  complain*  of  a.  laflitude,  naufCn,  pains  in  his 
back,  a  more  conftant  pain  and  confufion  in  his  head; 
attended  with  an  uncommon  dejection  of  fpirits.  At 
this  time  the  pulfe  is  never  funk,  but  beats  quick,  and 
often  varies  in  the  fame  day  both  as  to  ftrength  and 
fulnefs.  It  is  little  affedted  by  bleeding  once,  if  a 
moderate  quantity  of  blood  be  taken  away  ;  but  if  the 
evacuation  be  large,  and  efpecially  if  it  be  repeated,  to 
anfwer  a  falfe  indication  of  inflammation,  the  pulfe, 
increafing  in  frequency,  is  apt  to  fink  in  force, 
and  often  irrecoverably,,  whilft  the  patient  becomes 
delirious.  But  withal  vve  rauft  obferve,  that,  in  every 
cafe,  independent  of  evacuations,  the  pulfe  fooner  or 
later  finks,  and  then  gives  certain  intelligence  of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  The  appearance  of  the  blood 
is  various  ;  for  though  it  be  comnionly  little  altered, 
yet  fometimes  it  will  be  fizy,  not  only  on  the  firft  at¬ 
tack,  but  after  the  fever  is  formed.  The  worft  ap¬ 
pearance  is  when  the  craffamentum  is  diflolved ;  though 
this  does  not  happen  till  the  advanced  ftate  of  the 
fever  :  though  indeed  this  feems  not  eafy  to  be  afeer- 
tained,  as  Hood  has  been  fo  feldom  taken  away  at 
that  time-  The  urine  is  alfo  various.  Sometimes  it 
is  of  a  reddilh  or  flame  colour,  which  it  preferves  a 
long  time ;  but  it  is  oftener  pale,  and  changes  from 
time  to  time  in  colour  as  weH  as  crudity,  being  fome¬ 
times  clear,  fometimes  clouded :  towards  the  end, 
upon  a  favourable  crilis,  it  becomes  thick,  but  doefc 
not  always  depofit  a  fediment.  If  the  fick  lie  warm, 
and  have  had  no  preceding  flux,  the  belly  is  generally 
bound  ;  but  when  they  lie  cold,  as  they  often  do  in 
field-bofpitals,  the  pores  of  the  (kin  being  (hut,  a  di¬ 
arrhoea  is  a  common  fymptom,  but  is  not  critical. 

In  the  worft  cafes,  a  flux  appears  in  the  laft  ftage  ; 
then  the  ftools  are  involuntary,  colliquative,  ichorous; 
or  bloody,  and  have  a  cadaverous  fmell;  the  effects  of 
a  mortification  of  the  bowels,  and  the  figns  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death.  When  the  hofpitals  are  filled  with 
dyfenteric  patients,  fome  of  the  nurfes  will  be  infected 
with  the  flux  only,  and  others  with  this  fever,  ending 
in  thefe  bloody  and  gangrenous  ftools. 

In  the  beginning  the  heat  is  moderate;  and  even  in 
the  advanced  ftate,  on  firft  touching  the  (kin,  it  feems 
inconfiderable  ;  but  upon  feeling  the  pulfe  for  fome 
time,  we  are  fenfible  of  an  uncommon  ardour  (the  co¬ 
lor  mordteans,  as  it  has  been  called),  leaving  an  un- 
pleafant  fenfation  on  the  fingers  for  a  few  minutes' 
after.  A  day  or  two  before  death,  if  care  be  not’ 
taken,  *the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  pulfe 
is  then  hardly  to  be  felt.  The  (kin  is  generally  dry 
and  parched ;  though  fometimes  there  are  longer  or 
(horter  fweats,  efpecially  in  the  beginning.  Such  as' 
are  produced  by  medicine  are  of  no  ufe,  except  on  the' 
firft  attack,  at  which  time  they  will  often  remove  the 
fever;  and  natural  fweats  are  never  critical  till  the 
diltemper  begins  to  decline.  Thefe  laft  are  rarely* 
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Febrej  profufe,  but  gentle,  continued,  and  equally  di/Fufed 
over  the  body :  fometimes  the  difeafe  will  terminate 
by  an  almoft  imperceptible  moifture  of  the  Hein  ;  the 
fweats  are  ufually  fetid,  and  offenfive  even  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  himfelf. 

The  tongue  is  commonly  dry;  and,  without  conftant 
care  of  the  nurfe,  becomes  hard  and  brown,  with  deep 
chops :  but  this  fymptom  is  common  to  moft  fevers. 
At  other  times,  though  rarely,  the  tongue  is  foft  and 
moift  to  the  laft,  but  with  a  mixture  of  a  greenilh  or 
yellow! /h  colour.  The  thirft  is  fometimes  great,  but 
,  more  frequently  moderate.  In  the  advanced  ftate,  the 
breath  is  offenfive,  and  a  blackifh  furring  gathers  about 
the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

Some  are  never  delirious,  but  all  lie  under  a  ftupor 
or  confufion  ;  few  retain  their  fenfes  till  death :  many 
lofe  them  early,  and  from  two  caufes ;  either  from  im¬ 
moderate  bleeding,  or  the  premature  ufe  of  warm  and 
fpirituous  medicines.  They  rarely  deep;  and,  unlefs  de¬ 
lirious,  have  more  of  a  deje&ed  and  thoughtful  look 
than  what  is  commonly  feen  in  other  fevers.  -The  face 
is  late  in  acquiring  either  a  ghaftly  or  a  very  morbid 
appearance  ;  yet  the  eyes  are  always  muddy,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  the  white  is  of  a  reddifh  caft  as  if  inflamed. 
The  confufion  of  the  head  generally  rifes  to  a  delirium, 
efpecially  at  night;  but,  unlefs  by  an  unfeafonable  hot 
regimen,  it  feldom  turns  to  rage,  or  to  thofe  high 
flights  of  imagination  common  in  other  fevers.  When 
the  delirium  comes  to  that  height,  the  face  is  flufhed, 
the  eyes  red,  the  voice  is  quick, and  the  patient  ftruggles 
to  get  up  But  when  that  fymptom  is  owing  to  large 
evacuations,  or  only  to  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  the  face  appears  meagre;  the  eye  lids  in  flumbers 
are  only  half  ftiut ;  and  the  voice,  which  is  commonly 
low  and  Bow,  finks  to  a  degree  fcarce  to  be  heard. 
From  the  beginning  there  is  generally  a  great  dejec¬ 
tion  and  failure  of  ftrength.  A  tremor  of  the  hands  is 
more  common  than  a  ftarting  of  the  tendons ;  or  if  the 
fubfultus  occurs,  it  is  in  a  lefler  degree  than  in  many 
other  fevers.  In  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  as  the  pulfe 
finks,  the  delirium  and  tremor  increafe ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  pulfe  rifes,  the  head  and  fpirits  are  re¬ 
lieved.  Sometimes  in  the  beginning,  but  for  the  moft 
part  in  the  advanced  ftate,  the  patient  grows  dull  of 
hearing,  and  at  l'aft  almoft  deaf.  When  the  fever  is 
protracted,  with  a  flow  and  low  voice,  the  fick  have  a 
particular  craving  for  fomething  cordial,  and  nothing 
is  fo  cordial  or;  fo  acceptable  as  wine.  They  long  for 
so  food,  yet  willingly  take  a  little  panada  if  wine  be 
added.  But  fuch  as  are  delirious,  with  a  quick  voice, 
wild  looks,  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  or  violent  actions, 
though  their  pulfe  be  funk,  yet  bear  neither  hot  medi¬ 
cines,  wine,  nor  the  common  cordials. 

Vomiting,  and  complaints  of  a  load  and  ficknefs  at 
ftomach,  though  ufual  fymptoms,  are  not  eflential  to 
the  difeafe  ;  nor  are  pleuritic  flitches,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  or  flying  pains,  to  be  referred  fo  much  to 
it  as  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  or  to  a  precedr 
»g  cold. 

A  petechial  efflorefcence  is  a  frequent,  though  not 
an  infeparable,  attendant  of  this  fever.  It  fometimes 
appears  of  a  brighter  or  paler  red,  at  other  times  of  a 
livid  colour,  but  never  rifes  above  the  /kin.  The  fpots 
are  fmall;  but  generally  fo  confluent,  that  at  a  little  di- 
fcace  the  /kin  appears  only  fomewhat ..redder,  than  or- 
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dinary,  as  if  the  colour  was  uniform;  but  upon  a  nearer  Typhu*. 
infpe&ion  there  are  interftices  feen.  For  the  moft  part  ■■■■  t  ~  n* 
this  eruption  is  fo  little  confpicuous,  that  unlefs  it  be 
looked  for  attentively,  it  may  efcape  notice.  The  fpots 
appear  thickeft  on  the  back  and  breatt,  lefs  on  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  Sir  John  Pringle  never  remembers  to  have 
feen  any  on  the  face.  As  to  the  time  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  he  agrees  entirely  with  Dr  Huxham.  Thefe 
fpots  are  never  critical,  nor  are  they  reckoned  among 
the  mortal  fymptoms ;  but  Only  concur  with  other 
figns  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  The  nearer 
they  approach  to  purple,  the  more  they  are  to  be 
dreaded.  In  a  few  cafes,  inftead  of  fpots,  purple  ftreaka 
and  blotches  were  obferved.  Sometimes  the  petechiie. 
did  not  appear  till  after  death;  a-nd  there  was  one  cafe 
in  which,  after  bleeding,  the  pctecliiae  were  feen  only 
on  the  arm  below  the  ligature,  and  nowhere  elfe  on  the 
/kin. 

The  hofpital  fever,  though  ac  counted  one  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  kind,  yet  has  generally  fume  exacerbation  at 
night,  with  a  remiffion  and  often  partial  fweats  in  tlie^ 
day  ;  and  after  a  long  continuance  it  is  apt  to  change  ; 
into  a  hedlic,  or  an  intermitting  form.  The  length  of 
the  difeafe  is  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  terminated 
either  in  death  or  recovery,  in  feven  days  after  the  pa¬ 
tient  took  to  his  bed;  but  in  the  hofpitals  it  generally 
continued  from  14  to  20,  and  fome  died  or  recovered 
after  four  weeks.  From  the  time  of  the  finking  of  the 
pulfe  until  death  or  a  favourable  crifis,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  lefs  change  to  be  feen  from  day  to  day  in  this- 
than  in  moft  other  fevers.  When  its  courfe  is  long,  it 
fometimes  terminates  in  fuppurations  of  the  parotid 
or  axillary  glands ;  and  when  thefe  do  not  appear,  it 
is  probable  that  the  fever  is  kept  up  by  the  formation 
of  fome  internal  abfeefs.  The  parotid  glands  themfelves- 
do  not  fuppurate,  but  only  fome  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
that  lie  over  them.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferved  one  in- 
ftaoce.  of  a  fwelling  of  this  kind  on  both  fides,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  indifpofition,  when  the  perfon,  not 
fufpefting  the  caufe,  and  applying  difeutient  cata- 
plafms,  was,  upon  the  tumor  fubliding,  feized  with 
the  hofpital-fever.  Many  patients  after  the  crifis  of 
this  fever  complain  of  a  pain  in  the  limbs  and  want  of; 
reft  ;  and  almoft  all  of  them  mention  great  weaknefs,, 
confufion,  in  their  head,  vertigo,  and  a  noife  in  their- 
ears. 

Ten  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  of  this  diftem* 
per  iii  Houghton’3  regiment  were  opened.  In  fome, 
all  the  cavities  were  examined  ;  in  others,  only  the 
brain  or  the  bowels.  In  fome  of  them,  the  brain  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fuppurated.  The  firft  of  this  kind  Sir  John 
Pringle  met  with,  at  Ghent;  but  the  man  being  brought 
into  the  hofpital  from- the  barracks  no  earlier  than  two 
days  before  he  died,  he  could  only  conjecture  from  the 
fymptoms  and  the  imperfeCt  accounts  he  had  of  him, 
that  his  death  was  owing  to  a  fever  of  this  kind,  after 
lingering  near  a  month  in  it.  About  threev  ounces  of 
purulent  matter  were  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  the  whole  cortical  and  medullary  fubftance 
was  uncommonly  flaccid  and  tender  ;  nay.,  fome  of 
the  fame  kind  of  matter  was  found  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  cerebellum  :  yet  this  perfon,  with 
fome  ftupor  and  deafnefs,  had  his  fenfes  till  the  night 
before  he  died ;  fo  far,  at  leaft,  that  he  anfwered  di- 
ftinCtljf  when  roufed  and  fpoken  to  j  but  about  that 
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Feb  cs  time  the  mufcles  of  his  face  began  to  be  convulfed.  Of  or  from  the  evaporation  of  corrupted  lakes  and  Typhus 
-v”'*"’'  two  other  inftances  of  men  who  undoubtedly  died  of  marlhes.  Y-" 

this  fever,  in  one  the  cerebrum  was  fuppurated,  in  the  One  of  the  moil  remarkable  difeafes  incident  to  an 
other  the  cerebellum.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  patient  army  is  related  by  Diodorus,  as  breaking  out  among 


s  under  a  ftupor,  with  deafnefs  from  the  beginning  5 
but  was  never  delirious,  no*1  altogether  infenfible.  His 
pulfe  funk  early ;  and  abourten  days  before  his  death 
his  head  began  to  fwell,  and  continued  very  large  till 
within  two  days  before  he  died,  when  it  fubfided  a  little. 
For  feveral  days  before  his  end,  he  would  tafte  nothing 
but  cold  water,  and  during  his  illnefs  he  lay  conftantly 
upon  one  fide.  The  head  being  opened,  an  abfcefs  as 
large  as  an  egg  was  found  in  the  fubltance  of  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  right  hemifphere  of  the  brain,  full  of  tliin 
matter  like  whey.  At  that  time  five  more,  ill  of  the 
fame  fever,  had  the  like  fwelling  of  their  heads,  but 
recovered.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  abfcefs  in  the  cere¬ 
bellum  was  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pigeon’s  egg,  and 
contained  alfo  a  thin  ichorous  matter :  nor  had  this 
patient  ever  been  fo  thoroughly  infenfible  as  not  to  an- 
fwer  reafonably  when  fpoken  to.  Two  days  before  he 
died  his  urine  turned  pale. 

Thefe  fuppurations,  however,  were  not  conftant ; 
for  another  who  died  about  the  fame  time,  and  had 


the  Carthaginians  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  That  au¬ 
thor  not  only  relates  fame  of  its  mod  diftinguilhing 
fymptoms,  but  reafons  well  about  its  caufe.  He  ob^ 
ferves,  that  pains  in  the  back  and  eruptions 
were  common  ;  that  fome  had  bloody  ftools ;  that  o- 
thers  were  feized  with  a  delirium,  fo  as  to  run  about 
and  beat  all  that  came  in  their  way  ;  that  the  phyfi- 
cians  knew  no  cure  ;  and  that  it  was  the  more  fatal  as 
the  fick  were  abandoned  by  every  body  on  account  of 
the  contagion.  As  to  the  caufe,  the  author  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  multitude  of  people  confined  within  a  nar¬ 
row  compafs  ;  of  the  fituation  of  the  camp  in  a  low 
and  wet  ground ;  of  the  fcorching  heats  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  fucceeded  by  the  cold  and  damp  air  from 
the  marfhes  in  the  night-time ;  to  thefe  he  adds,  the 
putrid  fleams  arifing  firft  from  the  marlhes,  and  after¬ 
wards  from  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  lay  unburied.—- 
This  diftemper  feems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  the 
marfli  and  peftilential  fever. 

Foreftus  remarks,  that,  from  the  putrefaction  of 


been  ill  about  the  fame  number  of  days  with  the  like  ^e  water  only,  the  city  of  Delft,  where  he  praCtifed, 


fymptoms,  the  pale  water  excepted,  had  no  abfcefs  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  brain  or  cerebellum.  And  two  were  open¬ 
ed  afterwards,  in  whom  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
brain  had  an  inflammatory  appearance,  but  no  fuppu- 
In  one  of  them  the  large  inteftines  were  cor- 


was  fcarce  ten  years  together  free  from  the  plague  or 
fome  peflilential  diftemper.  He  adds,  that  the  ma- 
giflrates,  upon  his  reprefentation  of  the  caufe,  erect¬ 
ed  a  wind-mill  for  moving  and  refrelhing  the  water. 
At  that  time  Holland  was  much  more  fubjeft  to  inun- 


ipted :  that  man  went  off  with  a  loofenefs ;  and  juft  dations  and  the  ftagnation  of  water  than  at  prefent. 

u„  a:* a  c -  In  1694,  a  fever  broke  out  at  Rochfort  in  France, 

which,  on  account  af  the  uncommon  fymptoms  and 
great  mortality,  was  at  firft  believed  to  be  the  plague. 
Rut  M.  Chirac,  who  was  fent  by  the  court  to  inquire 
into  its  nature,  found  the  caufe  to  arife  from  fome 
marfhes  that  had  been  made  by  an  inundation  of  the 
fea  5  and  obferved,  that  the  corrupted  fleams*  which 
fmelled  like  gun-powder,  were  carried  to  the  town  by 


before  he  died,  an  ichorous  matter  was  difeharged  from 
his  nofe.  In  the  military  hofpital  at  Ipfwich,  one 
who  unexpe&edly  died  of  this  fever  after  having  been 
feemingly  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  had  no  fuppura- 
tion  in  his  brain  ;  but  in  another,  who  died  after  an 
abfcefs  in  both  orbits,  the  brain  was  found  flaccid,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  a  thin  ferum  in  the  ventricles. 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  fuljeft  to,  this  dtforder .  The 


caufe  of  this  fever,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flow  nervous  the  wind,  which  had  long  blown  from  that  quaiter. 
1'=  an  infpAmn  nr  mnta’nn  frr.vn  fr.m»  j  About  two-thirds  of  thofe  who  were  taken  ill  died. 

In  fuch  as  were  Opened,  the  brain  was  found  either  in¬ 
flamed  or  loaded  with  blood  ;  the  fibres  of  the  body 
were  Uncommonly  tender }  and  the  bowels  had  either 
fuppurated  or  were  mortified. 

It  is  needlefs  to  mention  more  inftances  of  peftilen- 
tial  fevers  being  brought  on  by  the  fleams  of  corrupt- 


fever,  is  an  infe&ion  or  contagion  from  fome  difeafed 
animal-body,  or  from  corrupted  vegetables  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  thofe  pefti¬ 
lential  diforders  which  have  arifen  after  battles,  when 
great  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  allowed  to  lie  above 
ground,  and  infeCI  the  air  with  their  effluvia.  This  is 
confirmed  by  an  obfervation  of  Foreftus,  who  was  eyc- 


itnefs  to  a  diftemper  of  this  kind  (which  indeed  he  e<i  fubftances,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  In  ge- 


calls  a  plague)  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  attended  with 
buboes  and  a  high  degree  of  contagion.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  alfo  gives  an  account  of  a  malignant  fever  break¬ 
ing  out  at  Egmont  in  North-Holland,  occafioned  by 
the  rotting  of  a  whale  w’hich  had  been  left  on  the  (hore. 
We  have  a  like  obfervation  of  a  fever  affecting  the 
crew  of  a  French  lhip,  by  the  putrefaction  of  fome 
cattle  which  they  had  killed  on  the  ifland  of  Nevis  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  men  were  feized  with  a  pain 
in  their  head  and  loins,  great  weaknefs,  and  a  difor- 
der  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  fever.  Some 
had  carbuncles ;  and  on  others  purple  fpots  appeared 
after  death. 

Galen  affigns  two  caufes  for  peftilential  fevers  : 

1.  The  great  heat  of  the  weather,  when  the  humours 
happen  to  be  in  %  more  putrefeent  ftate  than  ufual. 

2.  A  putrid  ftate  of  the  air,  arifing  either  from  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  dead  bodies  left  unburied,  as  after  a  battle, 


neral  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  putrefa&ion  of 
thefe  fubftances  in  a  dry  air  is  more  apt  to  bring  on  a 
fever  of  the  continued  form  ;  but  in  a  moift  air  hath 
a  greater  tendency  to  produce  remitting  fevers.  But 
it  mull  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  even  in  cafes  where  the 
moft  malignant  fevers  prevail,  all  perfons  are  not 
equally  dilpofed  to  receive  the  infection,  though 
equally  expofed  to  it  with  others.  Some,  through 
mere  vigour  »f  body  and  mind,  cannot  be  infe&ed 
with  the  moft  contagious  difeafes ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  debilitated  by  a  former 
difeafe,  by  ftudy,  low  diet,  or  want,  or  thofe  who 
have  laboured  under  any  of  the  deprelfing  paffions  of 
the  mind  for  fome  time,.feldom  or  never  efcape.  Men, 
therefore,  who  have  been  weakened  by  accidents  (as 
thofe  who  have  undergone  a  mercurial  falivation)  are 
very  apt  to  fall  into  this  diftemper.  Thofe  who  are 
taken  into  Crowded  hofpitals,  ill  of  the  fmall-pox, 
S  2  however 
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Febres  however  good  the  fort  may  be,  fall  readily  into  this 
fever,  and  run  a  greater  rifle  of  dying  of  it  than  others. 
The  fecond  fever  is  attended  with  double  danger,  fee¬ 
ing  the  patient  lias  been  fo  much  weakened  by  the  firft. 
A  fure  fign  of  the  corruption  of  the  air  in  an  hofpi- 
tal  is  when  many  of  the  nurfes  fall  fick. 

Prognojis.  In  thefe  fevers  we  cannot  draw  a  prog- 
noftic  from  any  fymptom  by  itfelf ;  and  perhaps  all  of 
them  together  are  more  fallible  than  in  others.  Ge¬ 
nerally  the  following  are  good :  To  have  little  deli¬ 
rium  ;  the  ftrength  little  impaired ;  turbid  urine  in  the 
decline  of  the  difeafe,;  and  at  that  time  a  gentle  fweat 
or  moifture  diffufed  over  the  body,  or  even  the  {kin 
foft  and  the  tongue  moift  ;  or  to  have  fome  loofe  ftools 
fucceeded  by  a  diaphorefis;  the  pulfe  to  rife  by  wine, 
or  cordials,  with  an  abatement  of  the  ftupor,  tremor,, 
and  other  affe&ions  of  the  brain.  Deafnefs  is  rather 
a  good  fign.  A  fediment  in  the  urine,  without  other 
changes  to  the  better,  is  no  fure  fign  of  recovery  ;  and 
fome  have  recovered  in  whole  water  there  was  no  fedi¬ 
ment — The  bad  figns  are,  a  fubfultus  tendinura  ;  the 
eyes  much  inflamed  and  flaring  ;  the  fpeech  quick,  and 
the  found  of  the  voice  altered  ;  a  high  delirium  ;.  per* 
petual  watchfulnefs  ;  conftant  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach, 
and  vomitings  ;  frequent  ftools,  with  a  finking  pulfe, 
and  the  diforder  of  the  head  increafed  ;  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  and  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  obfetved  to  be  among  the  word  figns  when  the 
patient  complains  of  blindnefs  ;  when  he  fwallows  with 
difficulty,  or  cannot  put  out  his  tongue  when  defired 
to  do  it ;  when  he  can  lie  on  his  back  only,  and  pulls 
up  his  knees  ;  or  when  infenfible  he  endeavours  to 
uncover  his  breaft,  or  makes  frequent  attempts  to  get 
out  of  bed  without  affigning  any  reafon.  If  to  any 
cf  thefe  are  added  ichorous,  cadaverous,  and  involun¬ 
tary  ftools,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels 
and  approaching  death.  It  will  not  feem  ftrange  to 
find  moft  of  thefe  prognoftics  common  to  the  advanced 
date  of  other  fevers,  when  we  confider,  that  from 
whatever  eaufe  fevers  begin,  by  a  long  continuance 
the  humours  are  corrupted,  and  the  brain  and  nerves 
affefted  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe  which 
arife  from  infeftion. 

Prevention  and  cun.  As  diftempers  of  the  putrid 
kind  never  arife  without  an  infection  received  from 
fome  quarter  or  other,  the  methods  of  prevention  muft 
evidently  be  reduced  to  two  general  heads.  I.  To 
avoid  receiving  the  infeftion  into  the  body  ;  and, 

2.  To  put  the  body  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  may  enable 
it  to  refill  the  infeftion  when  received.  On  both  thefe 
methods  fcarce  any  writer  hath  equalled  Dr  Lind  of 
Hallar,  whofe  opinions  and  directions  therefore  we 
fhall  give  pretty  fully. 

As  putrid  difeafes  are  very  common  and  violent  in 
the  hot  countries,  it  is  very  neceffary  for  Europeans 
who  vifit  thefe  climates  to  be  well  informed,  in  the  firft 
place,  of  the  figns  of  an  unhealthy  country,  that  they 
may  be  upon  their  guard  as  foon  as  they  enter  any  fo¬ 
reign  region.  Thefe  figns  are  by  our  author  enume¬ 
rated  as  follows. 

i .  A  fudden  and  great  alteration  ira  the  air,  at  fun- 
fet,  from  intolerable  heat  to  a  chilling  cold.  This  is 
perceived  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  down,  and  is  for  the  moft 
part  accompanied  with  a  very  heavy  dew :  it  {hows  an 
unhealthy  fwampy  foil,  the  nature  of  which  is  fuch. 
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that  no  fooner  the  fun-beams  are  withdrawn,  than  the  Typhu*. 
vapours  emitted  from  it.  render  the  air  damp,  raw,  and  — “Y~— 
chilling,  in  the  moft  fiiltry  climates;  fo  that  even  un¬ 
der  the  equator,  in  fome  unhealthy  places,  the  night- 
aipr  is  very  cold  to  an  European  conftitution. 

2.  Thick  noifome  fogs,  chiefly  after  funfet,  arifing 
from  the  valleys,  and  particularly  from  the  mud,  .flime, 
or  other  impurities.  In  hot  countries,  the  finell  of 
thefe  fogs  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  new-cleaned 
ditch.  Difeafes  therefore,  arifing  from  this  eaufe,  ge¬ 
nerally  take  place  in  the  night,  or  before  fun  riling. 

3.  Numerous  fwarras  of  flies,  gnats,  and  other  in. 
fe£ts  which. attend  ftagnated  air  and  unhealthy  places 
covered  with  wood. 

4.  When  all  butchers  meat  foon  corrupts,  and  in  a 
few  hours  becomes  full  of  maggots  ;  when  metals  are 
quickly  corroded  on  being  expofed  to  the  air ;  and 
when  a  corpfe  becomes  intolerably  offenfivc  in  lefs  than 
fix  hours  ;  thefe  are  proofs  of  a  clofe,  hot,  and  un- 
wliolefome  country.  And  in  fuch  places,  during  ex- 
ceflive  heats,  and  great  calms,  it  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
common  for  Europeans,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a 
grofs  habit  of  body,  to  be  feized  at  once  with  the 
moft  alarming  and  fatal  fymptoms  of  what  is  called 
th t  yellow  fever ,  without  even  any  previous  complaint 
of  ficknefs.  or  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  There 
has  firft  been  perceived  an  uneafy  itching  fenfation, 
commonly  in  the  legs  ;  and  upon  pulling  down  the 
{lockings,  ftreams  of  thin  diffolved  blood  followed,  a 
ghallly  yellow  colour  quickly  diffufed  itfelf  over  the 
whole  body,  and  the  patient  has  been  carried  off  in 
lefs  than  forty-eight  hours. 

5.  A  fort  of,  Tandy  foil,,  commonly  a  fmall,  loofe, 
white  fand,  as  that  at  Penfacola,  Whydah,  and  the 
iiland  of  Bonavifta,  which  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  injurious  to  health.  The  pettiferous  vapour  ari¬ 
fing,  during  the  fummer  months  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  from  fuch  a  fiindy  foil,  is  bell  characterifed 
by  its  effeftsin  the  extenfive  defarts  of  Alia  and  Africa. 

It  there  conftkutes  what  is  called  the  Samiel-uvind  ;  a 
blaft  which,  in  the  parched  defart,  proves  inftantiy 
fatal  both  to  man  and  beaft :  but  when  it  paffes  over 
a  foil  well  covered  with  grafs  and  vegetables,  has  its 
effefts  greatly  mitigated  ;  it  is,  however,  even  then, 
productive  of  ficknefs  :  thus  the  foutherly  winds,  while 
they  blow  from  the  defarts  of  Libya  during  the  fum- 
mer,  at  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  produce  an  un¬ 
healthy  feafon  ;  and  at  Madras  the  winds,  which,,  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  pafs  over  a  large  trail 
of  fand,  are  always  hot,  difagreeable,,  and  unwhole- 
fome. 

During  thefe  land-winds,  fudden,  gulls  of  a  more 
hot  and  fuffocating  nature  are  often  obferved  to  come 
from  thefe  fands  once  er  twice,  or  even  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  in  a  day,  which  feem  to  be  this  vapour  in  a  purer 
form.  Thefe  gufts  pafs  very  quickly,  and  affeii  per- 
fons  who  happen  to  Hand  with  their  faces  towards 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hot  air  which  iffues 
from  a  burning  furnace,  or  from  a  heated  oven,  and 
obliges  them  immediately  to  turn  away  from  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  breath.  The  effect  of  this  hot  fuffoc?*- 
ting  blaft  or  vapour  on  the  human  body,  even  when 
mitigated  by  palling  through  a  moift  atmofphere,  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  intenfe  cold  ;  it  {huts  up  every  pore 
of  the  fkin,  and  entirely  flops  the  perfpiration  of  fuch 

as 
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Febres  as  are  expofed  to  It.  Thefe  blafts  come  only  in  the  day- 

•— v -  time,  and  always  from  the  defarts.  Water  is  the  only 

known  corrector  or  antidote  againft  them :  hence, 
eoarfe  thick  clothes,  kept  conftantly  wet,  and  hung 
up  at  the  windows  or  doors,  greatly  mitigate  their 
violence.  A  houfe  fo  built  as  to  have  no  windows 
or  doors  towards  the  defarts,  is  an  excellent  protection 
againft  their  pernicious  effects.  The  hot  land-winds 
conftantly  blow  at  Madras  and  other  places  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  at  that  feafon,  from  midnight 
till  noon  :  the  fea  breezes  then  begin,  which  relieve 
the  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  obftrufted  perfpi- 
ration  which  the  former  ocdhfioned. 

That  the  heat  of  thefe  land-winds,  as  alfo  of  the 
fudden  gufts  which  accompany  them,  proceed  from 
large  trails  of  fand  heated  by  the  fun,  is  evident  from 
the  increafed  heat  and  fuifocating  quality  of  thofe 
winds,  in  proportion  as  the  day  advances,  and  as  the 
heat  of  the  feafon  is  increafed.  The  oppofite  winds, 
blowing  from  each  fide  of  the  •  Balagate-mountains, 
are  a  farther  proof  of  this.  Thefe  mountains,  run¬ 
ning  from  north  to  fouth,  divide  the  hither  Penin- 
fula  of  India  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  feparate 
what  is  called  the  Malabar  from  the  Coromandel  coaft. 
To  the  former  they  are  very  near,  but  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  latter.  The  winds  blowing  from  thofe 
hills  are  on  the  Malabar-coaft  always  remarkably 
cool ;  but  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in  the  months 
of  April/  May,  June,  and  July,  are  extremely  hot 
and  fuffocating,  as  they  pafs  over  a  large  trait  of  in* 
termediate  fand,  heated  during  thofe  months  by  an  al- 
inoft  vertical  fun.  Hence  the  Malabar  coaft  is  always 
covered  with  an  agreeable  verdure;  whereas  the  Co¬ 
romandel  coaft,  during  the  continuance  of  thefe  hot 
winds,  feems  a  barren  wildernefs,  nothing  appearing 
green  except  the  trees.  On  the  contrary,  the  winds 
that  pafs  over  thefe  fands,  after  being  wet  with  the 
rains,-  are  the  coldeft  which  blow  at  Madras.  Bottles 
of  liquor  inclofed  in  bags  of  eoarfe  cloth,  kept  con¬ 
ftantly  wet,  and  fufpended  in  the  fhadc,  where  thofe 
hot  winds  may  have  accefs  to  them,  become  as  -  cold 
as  if  they  had  been  immerfed  in  a  folution  of  nitre ; 
an  effeit  ow  ing  undoubtedly  to  the  conftant  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water  from  the  furface. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  natives  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
many  Europeans,  that  the  longer  the  hot  land-winds 
blow,  the  healthier  are  the  enfuing  months ;  thefe 
winds,  as  they  exprefs  it,  purifying  the  air.  Are  not 
the  winds  therefore,  the  caufe  why  the  air  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  except  during  their  continuance,  is 
more  healthy  than  in  other  parts  of  India  where  thefe 
winds  do  not  blow  ?  Does  not  this  alfo  fuggeft  a  very 
probable  reafon,  why  the  plague  in  Egypt  generally 
ceafes  in  the-  beginning  of  June  ;  the  periodical  hot 
winds  which  come  from  the  defarts  of  Nubia  and  E- 
thiopia  having  then  rendered  the  air  of  Egypt  pure 
and  wlujlefome  ?  Many  have  aferibed  that  effeit  to 
the  north-winds  ;  as  the  plague  not  only  ceafes  when 
they  blow,  but  all  infected  goods,  houfehold-furni- 
ture,  and  wearing  apparel,  are  then  faid  to  become  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  contagion :  thefe,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  the  caufe,  as  the  moft  deftruttive  plague  is  a- 
bated  in  its  violence,,  if  not  wholly  eradicated,'  before 
they  fet  in.  With  equal  propriety  we  may. -reject  the 
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opinion  that  the  overflowing  of  the  Nik  is  productive  Typhu 
ot  that  falutary  effeit,  as  the  plague  generally  ceafes  V“ 
before  the  increafe  of  that  river  is  perceptible. 

Thus  the  plague,  the  greateft  calamity  which  can 
alfliCt  mankind,  feems  to  be  deftroyed  by  thofe  hot 
winds,  which  are  otherwife  fo  pernicious  to  animal- 
and  vegetable  life.  And  although,  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  thefe  winds,  the  moil  fruitful  fields  wear- 
the  afpeit  of  a  paiched  defart,  yet  no  fooner  the  rains 
fall,  but  vegetation  is  reftcred,  the  plants  revive,  and  a- 
beautiful  verdure  is  again  fpread  over  the  face  of  the 
country. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  figns  of  an  un¬ 
healthy  country.  Dr  Lind  next  proceeds  to  mention 
fuch  employments  as  are  particularly  dangerous  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  on  their  firft  arrival.  One  of  thefe  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  trees,  Ihrubs,  &c.  or  clearing  the  ground \ 
as  it  is  called.  Of  the  unhealthinefs  of  this  employ¬ 
ment  he  gives  two  inftances.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
late  peace,  the  captain  of  a  Ihip.-of  war  went  on  fhore 
at  the  iiland  of  Dominica,  with  12  of  his  men,  to  cut 
down  the  wood,  and  to  clear  a  piece  of  ground  which 
he  intended  to  have  purchafed  :  but,  in  a  few  days,  -  , 
ficknefs  obliged  him  to  defifl  from  this  dangerous 
work ;  the  captain,  and  1 1  of  his  men  being  feized 
with  violent  fevers,  which  terminated  in  obftinate  in- 
termittents,  and  of  which  feveral  died.  The  furvivors 
fuffered  fo  much  in  their  conftitutions,  that,  even  after 
they  came  to  England,  the  return  of  an  eaft-wind  was 
apt  to  bring  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  The  Lud- 
low-Caltle,  a  fhip  of  war  of  40  gu’ns,  in  a  voyage  to  - 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  alfo  loft  25  of  her  men  at  Sierra 
Eeona,  who  were  employed  in  cutting  .down  wood  for 
the  fhip.  This  is  an  occupation  which  has  often  pro¬ 
ved  deltruitive  to  Europeans  in  thofe  climates,  and  in 
which  they  ought  never  to  be  employed,  efpecially  du¬ 
ring  the  rainy  feafon  ;  there  being  numberlefs  inftan¬ 
ces  of  white  perfons,  when  cutting  down  the  woods  at 
that  feafon,  who  have  been,  taken  ill  in  .the  morning, 
and  dead  before  nighu 

Another  evil,- lefs  known,  and  lefs-  fufpeited,  but 
no  lefs  dangerous,  is  the  fending  of- Europeans  in  open 
boats  after  iunfet,  where  the  foil  is  fwampy,  or  where 
there  are  great  night-fogs.  The  Angle  duty  alone  of 
fetching  freth-killed  butchers  meat  at  night  for  the  ufe  • 
of  our  Ihips  companies  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
has  deftroyed  every  year  feveral  thoufand  feamen.  In 
thofe  parts  of  the  world,  butchers  meat  muft  be  brought 
on  board  at  night,  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  be  fit  for  ufe  the  next  day  ;  but  a  con¬ 
tract  made  with  the  natives  to  fend  it. on  board  at  that 
time,  which  might  be  done  for  a  trifling  fum,  would 
be  the  means  of  prefcrving  many  ufeful  lives.  During 
the  fickly  feafon  at  Batavia,  a  boat-  belonging  to  the 
Medway,  which  attended  on  fliore  every  -night,  was 
three  times  fucceffively  manned,  not  one  having  furvi- 
ved  that-fervice..  They  were  all  taken  ill  in  the  night. 

When  on  -ihore,.  or  when  returning  on  board  ;  .fo  that 
at  length  the  officers  were  obliged  to  employ  none  but 
the  natives  on  that  bufinefs.  Great  numbers  of  men 
have  perifhed  from  being  employed  in  this  manner  at 
Bengal,  where  the  European  Ihips  often  anchor  in  the 
moft  unhealthy  fpots  of  the  river;  and  even  when  the 
great  night-fogs  arife,  after  the  rainy  feafon,  the  men 
are  often  obliged  to  perform  fuch  night-fer vices  i'm 
5  boats*,. 
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Febrw  boats.  Now  fince  it  is  fo  dangerous  for  .Europeans  in 
i—— y— unhealthy  countries,  particularly  during  a  feafon  of 
ficknefs,  to  be  expofed  in  an  open  boat  to  the  foggy 
night-air,  it  mud  appear,  that  fending  them  unfhel- 
tered,  in  open  boats,  far  up  rivers,  in  unhealthy 
fouthern  climates,  for  the  fake  of  wood,  water,  trade, 
or  other  purpofes,  mult  be  attended  with  the  molt  de¬ 
finitive  and  fatal  confequences. 

Burying  the  dead  in  fwampy  countries  is  another 
occupation  which  has  proved  fatal  to  many,  and  which 
■ought  to  be  entrulled  to  negroes  or  the  natives  of  the 
country.  The  effluvia  from  the  ground  when  newly 
opened,  whether  from  graves  or  ditches,  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  from  the  fame  fwampy  foil  when  the 
furface  is  undifturbed  ;  nay,  in  fome  places,  it  has  been 
found  almoll  certain  death  for  an  European  to  dig  a 
grave,  unlefs  long  feafoned  to  the  country.  In  fuch  a 
place,  the  attendance  of  friends  at  funerals  ought  to  be 
difpenfed  with. 

In  all  cafes  where  it  is  pradlicable,  the  flips  which 
vifit  thefe  unhealthy  countries  fhould  anchor  at  as  great 
a  diftance  at  pofiibie  from  fhore  ;  or  if  obliged  to  an- 
.  chor  near  marfhy  grounds  or  fwamps,  efpecially  during 
fummer  or  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
dire&Iy  from  thence,  the  gun-ports  which  would  ad¬ 
mit  the  noxious  land-breeze  ought  to  be  kept  fhut, 
efpecially  at  night.  Or  if  the  fhip  rides  with  her  head 
to  the  wind,  a  thick  fail  ought  to  be  put  upon  the 
fore-maft,  along  which  the  fmoke  from  the  fire-place 
might  be  made  conftantly  to  play  and  afeend.  If  the 
fail  fhould  occafiori  a  little  fmoke  between  decks,  this 
inconvenience  will  be  fufficiently  compenfated  by  its 
keeping  off  the  direct  flream  of  the  fwampy  fhore  efflu¬ 
via  ;  which  now  being  obliged  to  form  a  curve  before 
they  reach  the  more  diflant  parts  of  the  veffel,  mult 
needs  be  greatly  diverted  and  fcattered. 

The  beft  prefervative  againft  the  mifehievous  im- 
prefiions  of  a  putrid  fog,  or  of  a  marfhy  exhalation, 
is  a  clofe,  fheltered,  and  covered  place;  fuch  as  the 
lower  apartments  in  a  fhip,  or  a  houfe  in  which  there 
are  no  doors  or  windows  facing  the  fwamps.  If  in 
fuch  places  a  fire  be  kept  either  at  the  doors  and  other 
inlets  to  a  houfe,  or  in  the  chambers,  as  is  praftifed 
in  fome  unhealthy  countries  daring  the  rainy  or  foggy 
feafon,  it  will  prove  an  excellent  and  effectual  protec¬ 
tion  againft  the  injuries  of  a  bad  air.  On  board  of 
(hips  alfo  fires  may  be  made  at  the  hatchways  ;  and  of 
the  good  effects  of  this  we  have  the  following  exam¬ 
ple.  When  the  Edgar,  a  fhip  of  war  of  60  guns,  was 
upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  the  year  1 768,  her  men 
were  very  fickly,  and  many  of  them  died  :  however  it 
was  obferved,  that  in  a  lloop  of  war,  which  was  con- 
flan  tly  in  company  with  her,-  few  were  taken  ill,  and 
not  one  died  during  the  whole  voyage.  This  could  be 
aferibed  to  no  other  caufe,  but  that  in  the  (loop  the 
fire-place  for  cooking  victuals  was  on  the  fame  level 
with  the  deck  where  the  men  lay  ;  and  every  morning 
when  the  fire  was  lighted,  efpecially  when  there  was 
but  little  wind,  the  fmoke  from  the  cook-room  fpread 
itfelf  all  over  the  fhip,  and  particularly  over  thofe  parts 
where  the  men  lay  ;  but  from  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
fire-place  of  the  Edgar,  no  fmoke  from  it  ever  came 
between  her  decks. 

Perfons  on  boatd  any  fhip  whatever,  are  much  more 
fafe,  and  their  fituation  is  much  preferable  to  that  of 
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thofe  who  make  diftant  inland  excurfions  in  fmall  Typhus, 
boats  upon  the  rivers,  and  who  are  for  the  moft  part  jf 

ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  thofe  maladies  which  deftroy 
them.  The  intolerable  heat  at  noon  often  obliges 
fuch  perfons  to  go  in  a  manner  half-naked ;  while  a 
free  and  plentiful  perfpiration  iffues  from  every  pore, 

A  near  approach  to  putrid  fwamps  at  this  time  is  apt 
to  produce  an  immediate  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and 
afterwards  a  low  nervous  or  malignant  fever.  But  if 
they  happen  to  pafs  them  at  night,  or  lie  near  them 
in  an  open  boat,  the  air  from  thofe  fwamps  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  quite  chill  and  cold ;  in  fo  much  that 
warm  thick  clothing  beAmes  abfolutely  requilite  to 
guard  the  body  againft  the  imprefiions  of  fo  great  an 
alteration  in  the  air,  and  againft  its  cold  and  incle¬ 
ment  quality  :  for  the  effedls  of  it  then,  even  on  the 
moft  healthy  and  vigorous  conftitution,  is  frequently  a 
chilling  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  terminating  in  a  fever 
with  delirium,  bilious  vomitings,  a  flux,  or  even  death 
itfelf. 

But  where  fuch  expofure  becomes  unavoidable,  the 
only  method  is  then  to  defend  the  body  as  much  as 
pofiibie  againft  the  pernicious  miafmata  with  which 
the  air  abounds.* — All  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
cutting  down  woods,  or  in  other  laborious  and  dan¬ 
gerous  fervices  in  hot  climates,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  taught  to  have  their  heads  covered  with  a  bladder 
dipt,  in  vinegar,  and  to  wafh  their  mouths  often  with 
the  fame  liquor ;  never  to  fwallow  their  fpittle,  but 
rather  to  chew  a  little  rhubarb  or  fome  other  bitter, 
and  fpit  it  out  frequently  ;  to  Hop  their  noftrils  with 
a  fmall  bit  of  linen  or  tow  dipped  in  camphorated  vi¬ 
negar;  and  to  infufe  fome  bark,  garlic,  and  rhubarb, 
in  brandy,  of  which  a  dram'  is  to  be  taken,  either  by 
itfelf  or  diluted  with  water  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  evening  before  funfet  they  fhould  leave  off 
work,  and  not  return  to  their  labour  in  the  morning 
till  the  fun  has  difperfed  the  unwholefome  dews  and 
vapours.  Thofe  who  mull  of  necefiity  remain  on  fhore, 
and  fleep  in  dangerous  places,  mull  take  care  not  to 
fleep  upon  the  ground  expofed  to  the  dews,  but  in 
hammocks  in  a  clofe  tent,  handing  upon  a  dry  fand, 
gravel,  or  chalk,  near  the  fea  fhore,  and  where  there  is 
no  fubterraneous  water  for  at  lead  four  feet  below  the 
furface  of  tie  ground.  The  door  of  this  tent  fhould 
be  made  to  open  towards  the  fea ;  and  the  hack  part 
of  it,  which  receives  the  land  breeze,  mu  it  be  well 
fecured  by  double  canvas,  or  covered  with  branches 
of  trees.  But  in  fuch  circumftances,  a  hut,  when  it 
can  be  procured,  is  preferable  to  a  tent,  efpecially  if 
it  be  well  thatched,  fo  as  to  prove  a  defence  both 
againft  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  by  day,  and  the 
noxious  dews  which  fall  at  night.  Here  the  men  may 
be  enjoined  to  fmoke  tobacco.  When  the  air  is 
thick,  moift,  and  chill,  the  earth  being  overfpread 
with  cold  dew,  a  corftant  fire  muft  be  kept  in  and 
about  the  tent  or  hut,  as  the  moil  excellent  means  of 
purifying  fuch  unwholefome  air,  and  of  preferving  the 
health  of  thofe  who  either  fleeping  or  waking  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  its  influence.  The  centinels  who  guard  the 
water-calks,  ought  likewife  at  fuch  a  time  to  have  a 
fire  burning  near  them.  All  old  and  forfaken  habi¬ 
tations,  natural  caves  and  grottos  in  the  earth,  where 
the  men  may  be  induced  to  take  up  their  abode,  muff 
before  their  admiffion  be  perfectly  dried  aud  purified 
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Febre*  with  fufficient  fires.  Fire  and  fmoke  are  undoubtedly 
t  the  great  purifiers  of  all  tainted  and  unwholefome  air, 
and  the  moll  excellent  prefervatives  againft  its  noxious 
influence.  It  is  the  Cuftom  of  the  negroes  in  Guinea, 
and  alfo  of  fome  Indians  (who  both  fleep  for  the  moll 
part  on  the  ground),  to  have  a  fire,  producing  a  little 
fmoke,  conftantly  burning  in  their  huts  where  they 
fleep.  This  not  only  corredls  the  moiftuve  of  the 
night,  but  alfo,  by  occafioning  more  fmoke  than  heat, 
renders  the  damp  from  the  earth  lef-  noxious;  of  which 
Dr  Lind  gives  the  following  remarkable  inftance. 
A  Guinea  lhip  being  up  one  of  the  rivers  for  the  lake 
of  trade,  it  was  found  to  be  very  dangerous  to  deep 
on  lhore;  without  which  their  trade  could  not  be  fo 
conveniently  carried  on.  Firft  the  captain,  then  the 
mate,  and  two  or  three  of  the  feamen,  were  taken  ill; 
each  of  them  the  morning  after  they  had  lain  on  lhore 
By  thefe  accidents  the  men  were  greatly  intimidated 
from  lying  alhore;  till  the  furgeon  boldly  offered  to 
try  the  experiment  on  himfelf.  Next  morning  when 
he  waked,  he  found  himfelf  feized,  as  the  reft,  with  a 
giddinefs  and  pain  in  the  head,  & c.  He  immediately 
acquainted  one  of  the  negroes  with  his  condition,  who 
carried  him  to  his  hut,  and  fet  him  down  in  the  fmoke 
of  it ;  when  his  fhiverings  and  giddinefs  foon  left  him. 
He  then  took  a  dram  of  the  bark  bitter;  and  found 
himfelf  greatly  relieved,  efpecially  by  breathing  fome 
time  in  the  fmoke.— Thus  inftrudled  by  the  negro,  he 
ordered  a  large  fire  to  dry  the  hut  he  flept  in ;  and 
afterwards  had  every  night  a  fniall  fire  fufficient  to 
raife  a  gentle  fmoke,  without  occafioning  a  trouble- 
fome  heat  :  and  by  this  means  he  and  feveral  others, 
ufing  the  fame  precautions,  llept  many  nights  on  lhore 
without  any  inconvenience. 

Fire  and  fmoke  indeed  are  fonnd  to  be  certain  cor- 
reftors,  or  rather  deftroyers,  of  infection  in  all  cafes, 
whether  arifing  from  the  noxious  effluvia  of  marlhes, 
or  from  the  contagion  of  difeafed  bodies.  Even  thofe 
molt  extraordinary  and  fatal  damps  called  harmattans, 
are  unable  to  refill  the  falutary  effedls  of  fmoke.  In 
other  cafes,  Dr  Lind  remarks,  that,  under  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  the  fource  of  an.  infection  in  a  fick  cham¬ 
ber  or  any  other  place,  may  be  removed  or  deftroyed 
by  accidental  means,  for  which  we  cannot  account, 
and  which  we  often  cannot  afeertain.  But  it  oftener 
happens,  that  it  is  very  difficultly  rooted  out ;  and 
that  exadl  cleanlinefs,  with  the  benefit  of  a  pure  air, 
often  proves  infufficient  to  remove  the  evil.  Smoke, 
however,  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that,  excepting  the  true  plagwe,  there 
haE  been  an  infection  fully  as  peftilential  and  as  mortal 
in  fome  Ihips  as  in  any  other  place  whatever ;  yet 
it  has  never  been  heard,  that  any  lhip,  after  having 
been  carefully  fmoked,  dud  not  immediately  become 
healthy  :  and  if  afterwards  they  turned  fickly,  it  was 
eafy  to  trace  that  ficknefs  from  other  infedted  Ihips, 
jails,  and  the  like  places. 

There  are  three  methods  pradlifed  for  purifying 
■veffels  after  the  men  have  been  removed  out  of  th;m. 
The  firft  is  by  burning  of  tobacco.  A  quantity  of 
tobacco  is  fpread  on  feveral  fires,  made  with  fuch  old 
pieces  of  rope  as  are  called  junk.  Thefe  are  difperfed 
into  different  places  of  the  lhip,  and  their  heat  and 
fmoke  afterwards  clofely  confined  below  for  a  confide- 
fithle  time.— -The  fecund  method  is  by  charcoal  fires 
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ftrewed  with  brimftone.  The  heat  and  fleam  of  tliefe  Typhu 
burning  materials  mull  alfo  be  long  and  clofe  fhut  up : 
but,  although  this  fume,  properly  applied,  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  purify  moll  effedlually  tainted 
apartments,  fflips,  clothes,  &c.  yet  there  are  fome  ki  ads 
of  vermin  which  it  w'ill  not  deilroy,  particularly  lice. 

The  third  method  of  purification  is  performed  by  the 
addition  of  arfenic  to  the  materials  of  the  fecond  pro- 
cefs,  in  the  following  manner.  After  carefully  flop¬ 
ping  up  all  the  openings  and  every  fmall  crevice  of  the 
fhip  (as  was  alfo  neceffary  in  the  preceding  proceffes), 
a  number  of  iron  pots,  properly  fecured,  are  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hold,  orhpc,  gun-deck,  See.  Each  of  thefe 
are  to  contain  a  layer  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom,  then 
a  layer  of  brimftone,  and  fo  alternately  three  or  four 
layers  of  each,  upon  which  the  arfenic  is  to  be  fprink- 
led,  and  on  the  top  of  it  fome  oakum  dipped  in  tar  is 
to  be  laid  to  ferve  as  a  match.  The  men,  upon  fet- 
ting  fire  to  the  oakum,  maft  fpeedily  leave  the  place,, 
fhutting  clofe  the  hatchway  by  which  they  came  up. 

From  the  known  and  experienced  efficacy  of  thefe 
proceffe*,  it  appears,  that  fire  and  fmoke  are  the  moft 
powerful  agents  for  annihilating  infection ;  and,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  even  the  plague  itfelf.  flu’s  is  in  fome 
meafure  agreeable  to  what  we  learn  from  the  ancient 
recoids  of  phyfic.  But  the  prepofterous  ufe)  or  rather 
abufe,  of  fire  on  fuch  occasions,  has  caufed  its  effecls  to 
be  difregarded  by  fome,  and  to  be  fufpedled  of  mif- 
chief  by  others.  The  modern  practice  of  burning 
large  fires  in  the  open  air,  in  the  ftieets,-and  about  the 
walls  of  towns  -infedted  with  the  plague  or  other  conta¬ 
gion,  is  founded  on  principles  groundlefs  and  erroneous  ; 
and  has  therefore  been  found  by  experience  not  only 
uufuccefsful,  but  hurtful.  But  though  this  mull  be 
allowed,  it  doth  not  thence  by  any  means  follow,  that 
when  once  ahoufe  hath  been  infedted,  and  the  patient* 
removed  from  it,  the  doors  and  wisdows  at  the  fame 
time  being  fhut,  that  fuch  fire3  will  then  prove  hurtful; 
or  that,  by  this  method  of  purification,  all  the  feeds  of 
contagion  will  not  be  effectually  deftroyed.  Whenever, 
therefore,  perfons  die  of  a  fpotted  fever,  a  malignant 
fore  throat,  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  difteenper  found  to 
be  communicable  from  the  fick  to  others,  the  corpfe 
ought  quickly  after  death  to  be  removed  into  another 
room;  that  in  which  the  perfon  died  ffiauld  he  well 
aired,  by  having  the  windows  opened,  till  a  charcoal- 
fire  be  kindled,  with  fome  rolls  of  fulphur  upon  it 
after  which,  both  doors  and  window's  fhould  be  kept 
fhut  for  a  confiderable  time,  not  lefsthan  eight  or  teti 
hours,  till  the  room  be  thoroughly  fmoked.  In  feveral 
fhips,  where  there  are  the  fairett  opportunities  of  try¬ 
ing  and  judging  things  of  this  nature,  the  contagion 
of  the  fmall-pox  has  heen  entirely  flopped  by  wood- 
fires,  fprinkled  with  brimftone,  kept  burning  and  clofe¬ 
ly  confined  in  the  infedted  place.  In  a  word,  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  proper  application  of  fire  and  fmoke  is  the 
beft  means  for  the  deftrudticn  and  utter  extindlion  of 
the  moft  malignant  fources  of  difeafe;  and  they  are  be- 
fides  the  greateft  purifiers  of  all  bad  and  tainted  air. 

Next  to  the  fmoke  of  wood  for  purifying  a  tainted 
air,  that  of  gun-powder  is  to  be  efteemed  the  heft ;  and 
it  has  this  further  good  property,  that  it  is  entirely  in- 
©ffenfive  to  the  lungs  The  cafcarilla-bark,  when  burn¬ 
ing,  gives  a  moft  agreeable  feent  to  the  chamber  of  the 
fick fo  is  at  leall  an  elegant  prefervative,  and  may 
.  prevent 
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prevent  hadTmells  from  taking  effedt.  The  fteam  of 
Camphorated  vinegar  warmed,  is  ftill  more  powerful  for 
this  purpofe.  But,  befides  correcting  the  ill  quality 
of  the  air,  and  purifying  the  chamber,  another  good 
effedt  is  produced  from  fuch  (teams  and  fmoke  as  are 
inoffenfiva.  to  the  lungs.  As  foon  as  the  vapour  be¬ 
comes  denfe,  the  nurfes  and  patients  become  defirous 
of  the  admiffion  of  frelh  air  by  the  door  or  windows. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  air  in  the  chambers  of  the 
fick  cannot  be  too  often  changed,  provided  the  patient 
be  well  covered,  and  the  curtains  of  hfs  bed,  if  necef- 
fary,  be  drawn  clofe.  No  argument  is  fo  forcible  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  foul  air  in  a  room  or  ward  (oc- 
cafioned  by  the  obftinacy  of  nurfes  or  relations),  as  or¬ 
dering  it  to  be  frequently  fumigated  or  ftnoked :  A 
praftice  more  frequent  in  other,  countries  than  in  this, 
but  of  great  benefit  to  the  Tick. 

Daftly,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  purifying 
goods,  moveables,  clothes,  &c.  which  are  fuppofed  to 
harbour  infedtion,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  ufual 
cuftom  of  only  unpacking  and  expofing  fuch  materials 
to  the  open  air,  is  in  many  inftance3  infufficient  to  de- 
ftroy  the  latent  feeds  of  difeafe.  It  is  certain  indeed, 
that  in  mod  cafes  the  contagious  particles  are  more 
readily  and  fatally  communicated  from  the  clothes  of 
a  fick  perfon  than  from  his  body.  The  fpreading  a- 
broad,  therefore,  of  contaminated  clothes  to  dry  or  to 
be  aired,  without  a  previous  fumigation  of  them,  may 
be  of  dangerous  and  fatal  confequence.  All  fuch  fuf- 
pedted  fubftances  (hould  be  firft  fumigated  in  a  clofe 
place,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  infedted  chamber, 
-after  which  they  may  be  fpread  abroad  and  expofed  to 
the  air.  In  infectious  diieafes,  -efpecially  fevers,  the 
linen  of  the  fick,  er -filch  clothes  about  them  as  will 
admit  of  being  wa(hed,  ought  never  at  firft  to  be  put 
in  warm  water,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  receive  the  fteam 
that  may  hence  arife.  It  is  neceffary  to  fteep  them 
■  firft  either  in  cold  water  or  in  cold  ioap-lees  for  feve- 
ral  hours,  that  the  filth  may  be  waftied  off. 

We  muft  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  after  tliefe  methods  of  preventing  the  in- 
.fedtion  from  being  received  into  the  body  have  either 
been  negletled  or  proved  ineffectual.  Here  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  take  the  difeafe  in  the  very 
beginning,  before  it  hath  time  to  corrupt  the  fluids  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  endanger  life.  In  thefe  flight  de¬ 
crees  of  infeftion,  a  vomit  properly  adminiftered,  e- 
lpccially  if  fucceeded  by  a  blitter,  never  fails  to  re¬ 
move  the  diforder,  and  prevent  the  fever  which  would 
otherwife  unavoidably  follow'.  Of  this  Dr  Lind 
.gives  the  following  inftances.  A  lady  afflicted  with 
the  bilious  Gholic,  had  intolerably  fetid  difeharges  of 
corupted  matters  upwards  and  downwards.  A  gentle¬ 
woman,  only  in  pafiing  the  room,  was  immediately 
ieized  with  a  retching  and  fickncfs,  w-hich  continued 
24  hours.  The  nurfe  who  attended  was  fuddenlyfei- 
zed  with  a  giddtnefs  and  vomiting  from  thebadfmell, 
.which,  as  (he  expreffed  it,  reached  into  her  ftomach. 
The  vomiting  became  more  fevere  at  night,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  purging  and  frequent  fliiverings.  By 
means  of  an  emetic  both  evacuations  w'ere  (topped : 
.notwithftanding  which,  for  fome  days  afterwards,  flje 
continued  to  have  frequent  cremors,  and  a  violent  liead- 
.ach,  with  a  low  irregular  pulfe.;  and  did  not  recover 
fo  foon  as  the  patient. 
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Such  flight  degrees  of  iqfedtion  have  been  often  ob>-  Typhus, 
lerved  to  be  derived,  from  patients  of  a  grofs  habit  of1 — ~r~~* 
body,  when  labouring,  under  inflammatory  diftempers, 
and  even  other  complaints.  -  A  man  was  fent  to  Haf- 
lar  Hofpital,  fuppofed  to  have  a  fever.  He  was  fu- 
rioufly  delirious,  with  a  quick  full  pulfe.  Notwith¬ 
ftanding  plentiful  evacuations,  this  delirium  continued 
for  two  months  with  (hort  intervals ;  when  the  cafe 
was  found  to  be  plainly  maniacal.  A  nurfe,  upon  rai- 
fing  this  perfon  up  in  her  arms,  perceived  an  intole¬ 
rably  bad  fmell,  and  was  inftantiy  feized  with  (hiver- 
ings,  ficknefs,  and  head-ach.  Finding  herfelf  very  ill, 
file  took  a  vomit  in  fix  hours  afterwards,  and  paffed  the 
night  in  profufe  fweats  by  means  of  a  fudorific  draught. 

Next  morning  the  violence  of  the  head-ach  was  but 
little  abated  ;  upon  every  attempt  to  move,  (he  com¬ 
plained  of  a  burning  heat  and  pain  in  her  forehead, 
fcnd  became  giddy.  Her  inclination  to  drink  was  fre¬ 
quent,  a^d  her  pulfe  low  and  quick.  A  blifter  was  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  back;  as  foon  as  the  blifter 
•took  efi’edt,  the  head-ach  and  third  entirely  left  her, 
and  the  pulfe  was  calm.  Next  day  (he  arofe  and  was 
•well. 

Many  fimilar  inftances  of  infection  have  been  obfer¬ 
ved  from  putting  the  dead  into  their  coffins.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  one  man,  who,  from  performing  that  duty  to 
his  meffmate,  was  fo  ill,  even  after  the  operation  of  the 
vomit,  as  to  require  a  blifter.  In  the  courfe  of  one 
week  two  nurfes  were  infedted  by  a  perfon  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  Both  were  feized  in  like  manner  with  (hiverings, 
ficknefs,  and  head-ach ;  the  one  upon  receiving  the 
patient’s  breath,  the  other  upon  making  his  bed.  In 
one,  a  pain  darted  into  her  bread  j  in  the  other,  into 
the  bread  and  in  the  fmall  of  the  back.  The  com* 
plaints  of  the  former  were  fpeedily  removed  by  a  vo¬ 
mit,  though  (he  continued  to  have  irregular  returns  of 
fliiverings  for  three  days  afterwards.  But  in  the  latter, 
though  the  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  rigors,  were  great¬ 
ly  abated  by  the  vomit,  yet  a  conftant  heat  and  third, 
with  a  low  pulfe,  and  a  violent  pain  in  the  bread,  in* 
dicated  the  neccffity  of  applying  a  blifter  to  the  affec¬ 
ted  parts,  which  next  morning  removed  all  her  com¬ 
plaints. 

A  perfon  is  often  immediately  fenfible  of  his  having 
received  an  infection  from  the  firft  attack  :  they  gene* 
rally  compare  the  firft  impreffion  to  an  earthy,  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  reaching  down,  as  they  exprefs  it,  int® 
their  ftomach,  as  from  a  grave  newly  opened,  but  not 
quite  fo  raw  as  the  cadaverous  ftench  ;  and  the  effedts 
of  it,  (hivering  and  ficknefs,  are  inftantaneous.  It  -is 
a  fmell  difficult  to  defcrihe  ;  but  is  well  known  to  the 
nurfes  and  attendants  about  the  fick,  as  it  ufually  ac¬ 
companies  fevers  of  extreme  malignity,  and,  with  the 
peculiar  difeharges  from  the  bliftered  parts,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  mod  conftant  fymptoms  of  a  bad 
fever.  Some  compare  the  fmell  to  that  of  rotten  draw. 

It  often  refembles  the  difagreeable  fmell  of  a  perfon 
labouring  under  the  confluent  fmall-pox  at  their  turn, 
though  not  fo  ttrong.  One  perfon,  on  receiving  the  in¬ 
fedtion,  was  fenfible  of  fomething  like  an  eledtric  (hock 
through  his  body.  But  many  are  not  fenfible  of  any 
effedt  from  an  infection  at  firft ;  and  an  infection  from 
a  fever  will  fometimes  continue  for  many  days,  nay 
weeks,  difeovering  itfelf  chiefly  by  irregular  fliiverings, 
fometimes  fo  fevere  as  to  oblige  the  patients  to  have 
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Febres  recourfe  to  their  beds  once  or  twice  a-day ;  fometimes 

v - ’  every  other  day.  Among  a  number  thus  affedted,  it 

alfo  appears,  that  fucli  as  are  put  into  unfeafoned  cham¬ 
bers,  or  have  fat  down  on  the  cold  ground,  lain  in  raw 
damp  apartments,  &c.  are  immediately  feized  with  a 
ficknefs  at  ftomach,  fometimes  with  a  dangerous  pur¬ 
ging,  and  often  with  fevers  accompanied  with  bad  fymp- 
toms,  which  others  have  entirely  efcaped. 

It  now  remains  to  confider  the  proper  method  of 
curing  putrid  fevers,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  has  been  allowed  to  operate  till  the  blood  be¬ 
comes  radically  tainted,  and  of  confequence  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  affected  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  its  power 
cannot  be  reftored  by  any  of  the  fimple  medicines 
above-mentioned.  Here  all  authors  agree,  that  a 
change  of  air,  when  it  can  be  effected,  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary,  and  often  contributes  more  towards  the  remo¬ 
ving  of  the  diTeafe  than  all  the  medicines  that  can  be 
exhibited.  The  utility  of  this  change  will  appear  from 
what  hath  been  formerly  faid  ;  and  we  (hall  only  fur¬ 
ther  allege  one  inftance  from  Dr  Lind,  in  which  the 
effects  of  bad  air  appear  to  a  degree  almoft  incredible. 
“  It  is  remarkable  (fays  hp),  that  in  the  laft  war,  the 
Englifh  (hips  which  touched  at  Batavia  fuffered  more 
by  the  malignant  and  fatal  difeafes  of  that  climate, 
than  they  did  in  any  other  part  ©f  India,  if  we  except 
a  fatal  fcurvy  which  once  raged  in  that  fleet  at  fea. 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  Manila,  the  Falmouth,  a  (hip 
of  50  guns,  went  to  Batavia,  where  (he  remained  from 
the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  January  ; 
during  which  time  (he  buried  100  foldiers  of  the  79th 
regiment  and  75  of  the  (hips  company  ;  not  one  per- 
fon  in  the  (hip  having  efcaped  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  except 
her  commander  Captain  Brereton.  The  Panther,  a 
(hip  of  60  guns,  was  there  in  the  years  1 762  and  1764; 
and  both  times  during  the  rainy  feafon.  In  the  former 
of  thefe  years,  (he  buried  70  of  her  men }  and  92  of 
them  were  very  ill  when  (lie  left  the  place.  In  the 
year  1764,  during  a  (hort  (lay,  25  of  her  men  died. 
The  Medway,  which  was  in  company  with  her,  loft 
alfo  a  great  number  of  men.  Nor  was  the  ficknefs  at 
that  time  confined  to  the  (hips  ;  the  whole  city  afford¬ 
ed  a  fcene  of  difeafe  and  death  :  ftreets  crowded  with 
funerals,  bells  tolling  from  morning  to  night,  and 
horfes  jaded  with  dragging  the  dead  in  hearfes  to  their 
graves.  At  that  time  a  flight  cut  of  the  lkin,  the  leaft 
fcratch  of  a  nail,  or  the  moft  inconfiderable  wound, 
turned  quickly  to  a  fpreading  putrid  ulcer,  which-in  24 
hours  confumed  the  fle(h  even  to  the  bone.  This  fadt 
is  fo  extraordinary,  that,  upon  a  (ingle  teftimony,  cre¬ 
dit  would  hardly  be  given  to  it  ;  yet  on  board  the 
Medway  and  Panther  they  had  the  moft  fatal  experi¬ 
ence  of  it,  and  fuffered  much  from  it.” 

But  where  a  change  of  air  is  impracticable  or  in¬ 
effectual,  and  where  the  fever  hath  already  made  fome 
progrefs,  Sir  John  Pringle  generally  took  away  fome 
blood  if  the  pulfe  was  full.  When  the  fymptomsrun 
high,  a  plentiful  evacuation  of  that  kind  feemed  indi¬ 
cated  ;  yet  it  was  obferved  that  large  bleedings  gene¬ 
rally  did  harm,  by  finking  the  pulfe,  and  affedting  the 
head.  Nor  was  a  moderate  bleeding  to  be  repeated 
without  caution;  even  thofe  wliofe  blood  was  fizy,  un- 
lefs  their  lungs  were  inflamed,  were  the  worfe  fora  fe- 
cond  bleeding.  If  the  head  only  fuffered,  it  was  much 
fafer  to  ufe  leeches  than  to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm;  but 
Von.  XI.  Part  I.  . 
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in  the  delirinm  with  a  funk  pulfe,  even  leeches  were 
hurtful.  Many  recovered  without  letting  blood,  but 
few  who  loft  much  of  it. 

Vomits  alfo  muft  be  ufed  with  caution ;  for  thongh 
they  may  be  of  ufe  by  way  of  prevention,  yet  in  the 
advanced  date  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  patient  has  all 
along  complained  of  a  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  they  are 
evidently  unfafe.  Here  the  antifeptic  quality  of  fixed 
air  is  of  much  ufe,  and  the  neutral  draughts  given  in 
the  aft  of  effervefcence  are  generally  attended  with 
happy  effefts.  Nay,  clyfters  of  fixed  air  itfelf  have 
been  found  very  ferviceable.  Even  in  very  bad  ftages 
of  the  diftemper,  where  a  putrid  and  colliquative  loofe- 
nefs  has  taken  place,  clyfters  of  fixed  air  have  been 
known  to  alleviate  the  fymptoms.  We  muft  not,  how¬ 
ever,  put  too  much  confidence  in  medicines  of  this 
kind.  Mild  aftringent  cordials,  efpecially  wine  and 
Peruvian  bark,  are  the  only  refources  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.  Concerning  the  former,  Sir  John  Pringle  ob- 
ferves,  in  the  low  (late  of  thefe  fevers,  and  in  great  link¬ 
ings,  which  either  come  after  unfeafonable  bleeding? 
or  long  want  of  nourilhment,  it  was  a  moft  grateful 
and  efficacious  cordial,  to  which  nothing  was  compa¬ 
rable.  The  common  men  had  an  allowance,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  pint  in  a  day,  of  a  ftrong  kind,  made 
into  whey,  or  added  to  the  panada  which  was  their  or¬ 
dinary  food.  But  to  others  out  of  the  hofpital,  he 
ufually  preferibed  Rhenilh  or  a  fmall  French  wine, 
whereof  fome  confumed  near  a  quart  per  day,  and  part 
of  that  undiluted.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  virtue  of 
wine  in  this  ftage  of  the  fever,  that  feveral  were  known 
to  recover  from  the  lowed;  condition,  when,  refufing  the 
bark  on  account  of  its  tafte,  they  took  nothing  but  a 
little  panada  with  wine  and  a  volatile  diaphoretic  mix¬ 
ture  every  two  or  three  hours  by  turns.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  rule  more  neceffary  in  this  ftate,  than  not  to  let 
the  patient  when  low  remain  long  without  taking  fome- 
thing  cordial  and  nouri(hing ;  as  many  have  been  ob¬ 
ferved  paft  recovery,  by  being  fuffered  to  pafs  a  whole 
night  without  any  fupport  about  the  time  of  the  crifis. 
In  the  advanced  ftate  of  this  fever  the  fick  are  remark¬ 
ably  low;  and  therefore  Hoffman  advifes  in  fuch  cafes, 
that  they  (hould  be  conftantly  kept  in  bed,  and  not 
permitted  even  to  fit  up  in  it.  In  the  laft  ftage  of  this 
fever,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  fea-feurvy,  it  would  feem 
that  the  force  of  the  heart  was  too  fmall  to  convey  the 
blood  to  the  brain,  except  when  the  body  is  in  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofture. 

But,  however  neceffary  wine  and  the  bark  may  be  in 
the  low  ftage  of  this  fever,  we  muft  remember,  that 
thefe  remedies  are  to  be  adminiftered  only  as  antifep- 
tics  and  fupporters  of  the  vis  vita,  without  aiming  at 
thoroughly  raifing  the  pulfe  or  relieving  the  head,  or 
at  forcing  a  fweat  by  them,  before  nature  points  that 
way,  and  which  Sir  John  Pringle  feldom  obferved  be¬ 
fore  the  14th  day.  For  though  the  patient  may  die  be¬ 
fore  that  time  if  he  has  been  largely  bled,  or  if  the 
cordial  medicines  have  been  given  him  too  freely,  yet 
fuch  means  as  he  made  ufe  of  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  bring  on  a  crifis  fooner. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  the  hofpital-fever,  a  ftupor  was 
a  conftant  attendant,  which  was  very  apt,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  to  change  to  a  (light  delirium.  If  this  was  all, 
as  being  in  the  common  courfe,  nothing  was  done. 
But  if  the  delirium  increafed  upon  ufing  wine,  if  the 
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eyes  looked  wild,  or  the  voice  became  quick,  there 
was  reafon  to  apprehend  a  phrenitis ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  obferved,  that  at  fuch  times  all  internal  heating 
medicines  aggravated  the  fymptoms;  and  in  thefe  cafes 
blifters  were  of  the  greateft  fervice.  Fomentations  of 
vinegar  and  warm  water  for  the  feet,  our  author  is  of 
opinion  would  anfwer  better  than  either  finapifms  or 
blifters,  provided  they  were  long  enough  and  often 
enough  applied.  In  the  inflammatory  fevers,  he  has 
known  thefe  fomentations  have  little  effedl  for  the  firft 
hour,  and  yet  fucceed  afterwards.  For  internal  me¬ 
dicine,  the  bark  was  omitted  for  fome  time,  but  the 
patient  was  continued  with  an  acidulated  drink,  viz. 
barley-water  and  vinegar  ;  and  treated  alfo  with  cam- 
phire,  pulvis  contrayerva  compojitus,  and  nitre,  as  was 
ufual  in  the  beginning  of  the  fever.  If  the  delirium 
was  of  the  low  kind,  adecoftion  of  the  bark  and  wine 
were  the  only  remedies ;  for  in  no  inftance  was  the  de¬ 
lirium  perfectly  removed  till  the  time  of  the  crifis.  It 
muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  a  delirium  mayarife  in  pu¬ 
trid  fevers  from  two  oppofite  errors  ;  one  from  large 
and  repeated  bleedings,  and  the  other  from  wine  and . 
the  cordial  medicines  being  taken  too  early.  It  ap¬ 
pears  therefore  how  nice  the  principles  are  that  regard 
the  cure  ;  as  neither  a  hot  nor  a  cool  regimen  will  an¬ 
fwer  with  every  patient,  or  in  every  ftate  of  the  difeafe. 

If  a  diarrhoea  came  on  in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  it 
was  moderated,  but  not  fuppreffed,  by  adding  an  opiate 
to  the  ufual  medicines.  For  though  the  loofenefs 
may  be  confidered  as  critical ;  yet  as  the  lick  were  too 
low  to  bear  evacuations,  there  was  a  neceffity  for  re- 
ftraining  it  in  fome  meafure ;  and  it  has  often  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  when  it  has  been  treated  in  this  manner, 
about  the  ufual  time  of  the  crifis,  the  patient  has  fallen 
into  a  gentle  fweat,  which  has  carried  off  the  difeafe. 
Ih  the  word  cafes  of  this  fever,  and  efpecially  when  it 
coincides  with  the  dyftntery,  the  ftools  are  frequent¬ 
ly  bloody  ;  in  which  dangerous  ftate,  if  any  thing, 
could  be  done,  it  was  attempted  by  medicines  of  the 
4  fame  kind.  In  proportion  to  the  putrid  nature  of  the 
ftools,  opiates  and  aftringents  were  ufed  with  the 
greater  caution. 

If  the  difeafe  terminate  in  a  fuppuration  upon  one 
of  the  parotid  glands  (for  the  gland  itfelf  does  not 
fuppurate),  the  abfeefs  was  opened  without  waiting 
for  a  fluctuation,  which  inig’  %  never  happen  ;  the  pus 
being  often  here  fo  vifeid,  th  .-J after  it  was  ripe  the  part 
felt  nearly  as  hard  as  if  the  hppuration  had  not  begum 

Almoft  every  patient,  after  the  fever,  complained 
of  want  of  reft,  frequently  of  a  vertigo  or  confufion 
of  the  head,  of  a  continuation  of  the  deafnefs,  or  of 
other  fymptoms  commonly  called  nervous.  An  o- 
piate  was  then  given  at  night ;  and  in  the  day  fome 
firengthening  medicines,  fuch  as  the  bark  and  the 
elixir  of  vitriol.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  bark  was  found 
not  only  to  be  the  bell  ftrengthener,  but  the  fureft 
prefervative  againft  a  return  of  the  difeafe.  For  this 
laft  intention  che  convalefcent  was  ordered  about  three 
drachms  a-day  for  fix  or  feven  days  together;  and  af¬ 
terwards,  if  he  remained  longer  in  the  hofpital,  fome 
fmaller  quantity  daily..  But  if  there 'was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  hedtic  fever  from  an  inward  abfeefs,  the  cafe 
was  treated  accordingly.  Upon  comparing  fome  of 
the  remaining  fymptoms  of  thofe  who  recovered,  with 
the  condition  of  the.  brain  in  thofe  who  died  and  weie 
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opened,  Sir  John  Pringle  was  induced  to  think,  that  Typhus, 
fome  part  even  of  that  fubftance  might  fuppurate,  and 
yet  the  perfon  recover. 

Sometimes  the  patient  falls  into  an  irregular  inter¬ 
mittent;  which,  if  not  of  a  hedtic  nature  from  an  inter¬ 
nal  abfeefs,  may  proceed  from  neglecting  to  clear  the 
prima  via.  For  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  after  a 
long  fever  of  fuch  a  putrid  nature,  often  attended 
with  langour  of  the  bowels,  the  faeces  may  be  fo  much 
accumulated,  and  fo  corrupted,  as  to  occafion  new 
diforders.  In: fuch -cafes,  after  proper  evacuation  by  a 
purge,  the  bark  was  almoft  an  infallible  remedy. 

The  Yellow  Fever. 

Typhus  cum  flavedin.e  cutis. 

Typhus  idteroides,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Febris  Jlava  India  Occidenlalis,  Warren.  Malignant  x68 
fever  of  Barbadoes, .  Hillary’ i  Difeafes  of  Bar- 
badoes.  Lining  on-  the  yellow  fever  of  South 
Carolina,  Edin.  phyf.  and  liter.  Effays,  vol.  ii. 
Mackittrick  de  febre  flava  Indise  Occid-entalis,  E- 
din.  1766. 

Defcription.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  fatal  difeafes 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  are  fubjedt, 
and  is  the  fame  with  that  called,  from  one  of  its  worft 
fymptoms,  the  black  vomit ,  which  is  fo  terribly  deftruc- 
tive  in  fome  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Carthagena.  According  to  Dr  Hillary,  the  yel¬ 
low  or  putrid  bilious  fever  moft  commonly  feizes  the  pa¬ 
tient  at  firft  with  a  faintnefs,  then  with  a  ficknefs  at  fto- 
mach, accompanied  moftly  with  a  giddinefs  of  the  head; 
foon  after  with  a  flight  chillnefs  and  horror,  very  rarely 
with  a  rigor,  which  is  foon  followed  by  a  violent  heat 
and  high  fever,  attended  with  acute  darting  pains  in 
the  head  and  back.  A  flulhing  in  the  face,  with  an 
inflamed  rednefs  and  a  burning  heat  in  the  eyes,  great 
anxiety  and  oppreflion  about  the  praecordia,  are  the 
pathognomonic  iigns  of  the  diftemper;  efpecially  when 
attended  with  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  violent  retchings,  and 
bilious  yellow  vomitings,  with  frequent  ftghing.  The 
pulfe  is  now  generally  very  quick,  high,  foft,  and  fome- 
times  throbbing,  but  never  hard:  infomeit  is  very  quick; 
foft,  low,  and  oppreffed ;  the  refpiration  quick,  full; 
and  fometimes  difficult ;  the  flein  very  hot,  and  fome- 
times  dry,  though  more  frequently  moift.  Blood 
taken  front  the  patient,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  difeafe,  is  often  of  an  exceeding  florid  red  colour; 
much  rarefied  and  thin,  and  without  the  leaft  appear¬ 
ance  of  fize  ;  and  the  craffamentum,  when  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  cold,  will  fcarce  cohere,  but  fluctuates ;  the 
ferum  is  very  yellow. 

Moft  of  the  abovementioned  fymptoms  continually 
increafe,  and  are  much  aggravated  :  the  retching  and 
vomiting  become  almoft  inceffant ;  the  anxiety  great, 
and  fighing  frequent ;  great  reftleffnefs ;  continual 
tolling  ;  no  eafe  in  any  pofture  ;  little  Deep,  and  that 
difturbed  and  nneafy,  and  without  any  refre fitment  to 
the  fick :  and  when  they  are  fainting,  they  turn  yel¬ 
low  about  the  face  and  neck,  inftead  of  turning  pale-; 
and  as  the  fainting  goes  off,  they  recover  their  natu¬ 
ral  colour.  Thefe  fymptoms  generally  continue  to  the 
third  day,  though  fometimes  not  longer  than  the  firft 
or  fecond,  in  others  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  :  the  firft 
fhows  the  greater  diffolution  of  the  blood,  and  the 
greater  malignity  of  the  difeafe;  the  laft,  the  contrary; 

which 
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Febrcs  which  the  improper  manner  of  treating  the  difeafe 
V-1  -v—  ’  fometimes  haftens  and  increafes,  or  the  proper  method 
retards.  This  may  be  called  the  firft  ftadium  of  the 
difeafe,  and  generally  ends  on  the  third  day. 

Blood  taken  from  the  lick  on  the  fecond  or  third 
day,  is  much  more  diffolved,  the  ferum  more  yellow, 

.  hnd  the  crafTamentum  florid,  loofe,  fcarce  cohering, 
but  undulates  like  lizy  water  when  lhaken,  and  fome¬ 
times  has  dark  blackifh  fpots  on  its  furface,  fhowing  a 
flrong  gangrenefcent  diathefis. 

About  the  third  day,  the  pulfe,  which  was  quick 
and  full  before,  now  generally  finks  greatly,  and  be¬ 
come  very  low  :  though  fometimes  it  remains  very 
quick,  yet  in  others  it  is  not  much  quicker  than  when 
the  patient  is  in  health,  but  is  always  low ;  the  vo¬ 
miting  becomes  almoft  inceffant  if  not  fo  before,  and 
the  matter  thrown  up  is  black  ;  the  patient  then  be¬ 
comes  comatofe,  with  interrupted  deliria.  -  The  thirft 
in  fome  is  very  great,  in  others  but  little  ;  the  pulfe 
ftill  low  and  quick,  attended  with  cold  clammy  fweats, 
and  fometimes  with  deliquia.  The  eyes,  which  were 
inflamed  and  red  before,  and  began  to  be  of  a  more 
dulkilh  colour,  how  turn  yellow  ;  and  this  yellownefs 
alfo  foon  after  appears  round  the  mouth,  eyes,  temples, 
and  neck,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  diffufes  itfelf  all  over  the 
body.  But  this  yellownefs  is  fo  far  from  being  always 
an  encouraging  prognoftic,  as  fome  would  have  it, 
that  it  moil  commonly  proves  a  mortal  fymptpm. 
Sometimes  indeed,  though  feldom,  this  fuffufion  of 
bile  upon  the  furface  has  proved  critical ;  but  then  it 
did  not  come  on  till  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  nor  ap¬ 
pear  till  the  coma  and  all  the  other  bad  fymptoms  be¬ 
gan  to  abate;  and  then  in  proportion  as  the  yellownefs 
increafes,  all  the  bad  fymptoms  decreafe.  But  the 
cafe  is  moft  commonly  quite  the  reverfe ;  efpecially 
when  the  yellownefs  comes  foon  on:  and  then  it  is  not 
only  fymptomatical,  but  ufliers  in  the  moil  fatal  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  viz.  a  deep  coma,  a  low,  vermi¬ 
cular,  and  intermitting  pulfe,  great  haemorrhages  from 
Various  parts  of  the  body,  a  delirium  with  laborious 
and  interrupted  refpiration,  great  anxiety,  deep  figh- 
fng,  reftleffnefs,  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  coklnefs  of  the  * 
extreme  parts  firft,  and  then  all  over  the  body,  a  fal¬ 
tering  of  the  fpeecli,  tremors,  and  convulfions,  which 
are  foon  after  followed  by  death.  So  that  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  yellownefs  we  may  fay  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  in  the  laft  ftage  of  tlie  difeafe,  whether  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  death  or  recovery. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that,  in  fome  ftrong  fanguine 
conftitutions,  when  the  patients  have  not  been  bled  to 
a  fufficient  quantity  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
the  pulfe  Has  continued  full,  ftrong,  and  rapid,  but  ne¬ 
ver  hard  ;  the  face  flufhed,  eyes  inflamed ;  the  tongue 
dry,  with  great  thirft  and  heat,  till  the  fecond  or 
laft  ftage  of  the  fever  is  come  on,  when  the  pulfe  has 
fuddenly  funk,  and  death  foon  after  enfued.  Yet  in 
others,  who  feemed  to  be  of  a  plethoric  habit,  the 
tongue  has  been  moift  all  along,  though  they  have 
been  delirious  moft  of  the  time,  and  the  heat  of  their 
Hein  and  the  ftrength  and  quickuefs  of  their  pulfe  have 
continued,  after  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe  was  over, 
pretty  near  to  that  of  their  natural  ftate  in  health,  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  death ;  and  when  they 
have  had  a  coma  on  them,  one  who  is  not  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  nature  of  this  difeafe  would,  from 
their  pulfe,  heat,  breathing,  and  other  fymptoms, 
have  taken  them  to  be  in  a  natural  fleep.  Others,  when 
the  pulfe  has  begun  to  fink,  and  the  fatal  period  feem- 
ed  to  be  juft  approaching,  to  the  great  furprife  of 'a  11 
prefent  have  recovered  their  fenfes,  fat  up,  and  talk¬ 
ed  pretty  cheerfully  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in.  the 
midft  of  this  feeming  fecurity  have  been  fuddenly 
feized  with  convulfions,  which  carried  them  off  imme¬ 
diately. 

In  the  latter  ftage  of  this  fever,  the  blood  is  fo  atte¬ 
nuated  and  diffolved,  that  we  frequently  fee  it  flowings 
not  only  out  of  the  nofe  and  mouth,  but  from  the 
eyes,  and  even  through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  ;  alfo 
great  quantities  of  black,  half-baked,  or  half-mortified 
blood,  are  frequently  voided  both  by  vomiting  and  by 
(tool,  with  great  quantities  of  yellow  and  blackifh  pu¬ 
trid  bile  by  the  fame  paffages ;  and  the  urine,  which  was 
bef  re  of  a  high  idleritious  colour,  is  now  almoft  black, 
and  is  frequently  mixed  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  half-diilolved  blood.  The  pulfe,  which  was  much 
funk  before,  now  becomes  very  low,  unequal,  and  in¬ 
termitting  ;  the  breathing  difficult  and  laborious  ;  and 
the  anxiety  inexpreffible  :  an  opprelfion  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat  about  the  prascordia  comes  on,  tho*  the  extre¬ 
mities  are  cold,  and  often  covered  with  cold  clam¬ 
my  fweats :  a  conftant  delirium  follows ;  and  then  a 
total  lofs  of  the  outward  fenfes  as  well  as  the  judge¬ 
ment,  with  livid  fpots  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
efpecially  about  the  praecordia ;  and  fometimes  gan¬ 
grenes  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  very  foon 
fucceeded  by  death. 

In  a  fliort  time  after  death,  the  body  appears  much 
more  full  of  livid,  large,  mortified  fpots,  particularly 
about  the  praecordia  and  hypochoudres,  efpecially  the 
right ;  which  parts  feem,  even  from  the  firft  feizure, 
to  be  the  principal  feat  of  this  terrible  difeafe  ;  and, 
upon  opening  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  die  of  it,  we 
generally  fincU-the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duffs  tur¬ 
gid,  and  filled  with  a  putrid  blackiih  bile ;  and  the  li¬ 
ver,  ftomach,  and  adjoining  parts,  full  of  livid  or 
blackiih  mortified  fpots;  and  the  whole  corpfe  foon  pu- 
trifies  after  death,  and  can  be  kept  but  a  few  hours 
above  ground. 

Dr  I.ind  is  of  opinion,  that  the  remarkable  diffo- 
lution  of  the  blood,  the  violent  haemorrhages,  black 
vomit,  and  the  other  fymptoms  which  characterize 
the  yellow  fever,  are  only  accidental  appearances  in  the 
common  fever  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  that  they  are  to  be 
efteemed  merely  as  adventitious,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  purple  fpots  and  bloody  urine  are  in  the  fmall-pox, 
or  as  an  hiccough  in  the  dyfentery:  like  thefe  they  only 
appear  when  the  difeafe  is  attended  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  malignity,  and  therefore  always  indicate  great 
danger.  This  opinion,  he  thinks,  is  confirmed  by  an 
obfervation  of  Dr  Wind’s,  that  in  1 750  the  crew  of 
a  Dutch  Ihip  of  war  were  diftreffed  by  the  yellow 
fever,  accompanied  with  the  black  vomit ;  but  when 
the  Ihip  left  the  harbour,  and  changed  the  noxious 
land-air  for  one  more  healthy,  the  fever  continued,  but 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  black  vomit. 

Difeafes  fimilar  to  this  fever.  Dr  Lind  informs  us, 
may  arife  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  air 
is  intenfely  hot  and  unwholefome  ;  and  therefore  he 
T  2  treats 
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Febres  treats  as  chimerical  the  notion  of  its  being  imported 
1  '  ~ v  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  An  example 
of  this  happened  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  in  the  months  of 
September  and  Odtober  1764,  when  exceffive  heat, 
and  want  of  rain  for  fome  months,  gave  rife  to  vio¬ 
lent,  epidemic,  bilious  diforders,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  Well  Indies,  of  which  100  perfons  often  died  in 
a  day.  At  this  time  the  winds  blew  principally  from 
the  fouth,  and  after  fun-fet  there  fell  an  unufual  and 
very  heavy  dew. 

This  difeafe  began  commonly  with  alternate  flight 
chills  and  heats,  naufea,  pains  of  the  head,  back,  loins, 
andat  thepit  of  the  ftomach.  Thefe  fymptoms  were  often 
followed,  in  Iefs  than  24  hours,  with  violent  retchings, 
and  vomiting  of  a  green  or  yellow  bile,  the  fmell  of 
which  was  very  offeniive.  Some  threw  up  an  humour 
as  black  as  ink,  and  died  foon  after  in  violent  convul- 
fions  and  in  a  cold  fweat.  The  pulfe  was  fometimes 
funk,  fometimes  quick,  but  often  varying.  After  the 
firft  day,  the  furface  of  the  body  was  generally  either 
cold,  or  dry  and  parched.  The  head-ach  and  ftupor 
often  ended  in  a  furious  delirium,  which  quickly  proved 
fatal.  The  dead  bodies  having  been  examined  by 
order  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  ftomach,  mefentery, 
and  1  mediae's,  were  found  covered  with  gangrenous 
fpots.  T  he  orifice  of  the  ftomach  appeared  to  have 
been  greatly  affected,  the  fpots  upon  it  being  ulce¬ 
rated.  The  liver  and  lungs  feemed  to  be  putrid,  both 
from  their  texture  and  colour.  The  ftomach  con¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  an  atrabilious  liquor,  which,  when 
poured  on  the  ground,  produced  a  fenfible  effervef- 
cence  ;  and,  when  mixed  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a  vio. 
lent  ebullition  enfued.  The  dead  bodies  fo  quickly 
turned  putrid,  that  at  the  end  of  fix  hours  their  fetor 
was  intolerable ;  and,  in  fome  of  them,  worms  were 
found  alieady  lodged  in  the  ftomach.  Hi3  Majefty’s 
Ihip  the  Tweed  being  at  that  time  .in  Cadiz  bay,  fe- 
veral  of  her  men  were  taken  ill  when  on  fhore,  but 
by  being  carried  on  board  all  of  them  recovered. 
Neither  did  the  black  vomit,  or  any  other  deadly 
fymptom  of  that  fever,  make  its  appearance  in  any  of 
the  flaps. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  difpute,  whether  the 
yellow  fever  is  of  an  infectious  nature  or  not.  Some 
time  ago  it  became  an  objeCt  of  confideration  before 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Comtniffioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  where  it  was  urged,  among  other  reafons, 
for  not  removing  the  feat  of  government  and  jullice 
in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  from  Spanilh  Town  to  King- 
ton,  that  there  was  danger  from  Greenwich  hofpital, 
fituated  near  Kjngfton,  of  an  infe&ion  from  the  yellow 
fever  being  frequently  communicated  to  that  town. 
On  this  affair  a  phyfician  was  confulted,  who  had  long 
prattifed  in  that  ifland,  and  who  gave  it  as  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  from  the  yellow  fever  in  that  ifland  there 
was  no  infedlion.  This  was  the  opinion  not  only  of 
that  gentleman,  but  of  many  others  who  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  this  fever  in 
Jamaica.  Dr  Lind,  however,  gives  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  its  being  of  an  infeClious  nature. — A  gen¬ 
tleman  dying  at  Barbadoes  of  a  yellow  fever,  his 
wearing  apparel  and  linen,  packed  up  in  a  eheft,  were 
fent  to  his  friends  at  Philadelphia;  where,  upon  open-, 
ing  the  cheft,  the  family  was  taken  ill;  and  the  clothes 
being  unluckily  hung  abroad  to  be  aired,  they  pre* 
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fently  diffufed  the  contagion  of  the  yellow  fever  over  Typhus, 
the  whole  town,  by  which  200  perfons  died.  Thefe 
contradictions.  Dr  Lind  thinks,  can  only  be  reconciled, 
by  fuppofing  the  yellow  fever  in  the  Weft  Indies  to  be 
fometimes  of  an  infeClious  nathre  and  fometimes  not. 

In  the  defeription  of  the  fame  fever  by  Dr  Lining, 
as  it  appears  in  South  Carolina,  there  are  feveral 
particulars  confiderably  different  from  that  by  Dr 
Hillary.  According  to  the  former,  people  complained 
fora  day  or  two  before  the  attack,  of  a  head-ach,  pain 
in  the  loins  and  extremities,  efpecially  in  the  knees 
and  calves  of  the  legs,  lofs  of  appetite,  debility,  and  a 
fpontaneous  laffitude.  Some,  however,  were  feized 
fuddenly,  without  any  fuch  previous  fymptoms.  After 
a  chillinefs  and  horror,  with  which  this  difeafe  gene¬ 
rally  invades,  a  fever  fucceeded.  The  pulfe  was  very 
frequent,  till  near  the  termination  of  the  fever,  and 
was  generally  full,  hard,  and  confeqnently  ftrong  :  in 
fome,  it  was  fmall  and  hard ;  in  others,  foft  and  fmall ; 
but  in  all  thofe  cafes,  it  frequently  varied  in  its  full- 
nefs  and  hardnefs.  Towards  the  termination  of  the 
fever,  the  pulfe  became  fmaller,  harder,  and  lefs  fre¬ 
quent.  In  fome  there  was  a  remarkable  throbbing 
in  the  carotids  and  in  the  hypochondria  ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  it  was  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  caufed  a 
conftant  tremulous  motion  of  the  abdomen.  The  heat 
generally  did  not  exceed  102  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer;  in  fome  it  was  lefs;  it  varied  frequently, 
and  was  commonly  nearly  equal  in  all  parts,  the  heat 
about  the  prsecordia  being  feldom  more  intenfe  than 
in  the  extremities  when  thefe  were  kept  covered.  In 
the  firft  day  of  the  difeafe,  fome  had  frequent  returns 
of  a  fenfe  of  chillinefs,  though  there  was  not  any  abate¬ 
ment  of  their  heat.  In  a  few,  there  happened  fo  great 
a  remilfion  of  the  heat  for  fome  hours,  when  at  the 
fame  time  the  pulfe  was  foft  and  lefs  frequent,  and 
the.  fkin  fo  moift,  that  one  from  thefe  circumftances 
might  reafopably  have  hoped  that  the  fever  would  only 
prove  a  remittent  or  intermittent.  About  the  end  of 
the  fecond  day,  the  heat  began  to  abate.  The  Ikin  was 
fometimes  (though  rarely)  dry ;  but  oftener,  and  in¬ 
deed  generally,  it  was  moift,  and  difpofed  to  fweat. 

On  the  firft  day,  the  fweating  was  commonly  profufe 
and  general ;  on  the  fecond  day,  it  was  more  mode¬ 
rate  :  but  on  both  thefe,  there  happened  frequent  and 
Ihort  remiffions  of  the  fweatings ;  at  which  times  the 
febrile  heat  increafed,  and  the  patient  became  more 
uneafy.  On  the  third  day,  the  difpofition  to  fweat 
was  fo  much  abated,  that  the  Ikin  was  generally  dry  ; 
only  the  forehead  and  backs  ®f  the  hands  continued 
moift.  The  refpiration  was  by  no  means  frequent  or 
difficult ;  but  was  foon  accelerated  by  motion,  or  the 
fatigue  of  drinking  a  cup  of  any  liquid.  The  tongue 
was  moift,  rough,  and  white,  even  to  it3  tip  and  edges. 

On  the  fecond  day,  its  middle  in  fome  was  brown. 

On  the  third  day,  the  white  nefs  and  roughnefs  of  the 
tongue  began  to  abate.  The  thirft  in  very  few  was 
great.  A  naufea,  vomiting,  or  frequent  retchings  to 
vomit,  efpecially  after  the  exhibition  of  either  medi¬ 
cines  or  food,  came  on  generaliy  the  third  day,  as  the 
fever  began  to  leflen  ;  or  rather  as  the  fulnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  heat,  and  difpofitiqn  to  fweat,  began  to  abate. 

Borne  indeed,  but  very  few,  on  the  firft  day,  had  a 
vomiting,  either  bilious  Or  phlegmatic.  Very  few 
complained  of  anxiety  or  oppreffion  about  the  praecor- 

dia 
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Febres  dia  or  hypochondria,  nor  was  there  any  tenfion  or 
^—v—  liardnefs  about  the  latter.  On  the  firft  day  they  ge¬ 
nerally  dozed  much,  but  were  afterwards  very  watch¬ 
ful.  Reftleffnefs  and  alinoft  continual  jacfintuThs  came 
on  the  fccond  day.  A  great  defpondency  attended 
the  lick,  and  the  ftrength  was  greatly  proftrated  from 
*  the  firft;  attack.  The  pain  in  the  head,  loins,  &c.  of 
which  they  had  complained  before  the  attack,  were 
greatly  increafed,  and  in  fome  the  pain  in  the  fore¬ 
head  was  very  acute  and  darting  ;  but  thofe  pains 
went  generally  off  the  fecond  day.  The  face  was 
fluftied  ;  and  the  eyes  were  hot,  inflamed,  and  unable 
to  bear  much  light.  On  the  firft  day,  many  of  them 
at  times  were  a  little  delirious,  but  afterwards  not 
until  the  recefs  of  the  fever.  The  blood  faved  at  ve- 
nefeftion  had  not  any  inflammatory  cruft;  in  warm 
weather,  it  was  florid  like  arterial  blood,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  one  foft  homogeneous-like' mafs,  without  any 
feparation  of  the  ferum  after  it  was  cold.  When 
there  was  any  feparation,  the  craffamentum  was  of  a 
very  lax  texture.  The  ftools,  after  the  firft  day,  were 
fetid,  inclined  to  a  black  colour,  and  were  very  rarely 
bilious,  foft,  or  liquid,  excepting  when  forced  by  art ; 
for  an  obltinate  coilivenefs  attended  the  febrile  ftate. 
The  urine  was  difeharged  in  a  large  quantity,  was 
pale,  fometimes  limpid,  and  rarely  of  a  higher  than  a 
ftraw  colour,  except  when  the  weather  was  very  warm, 
and  then  it  was  more  faturated,  of  a  deep  colour,  and 
difeharged  in  fmaller  quantities.  It  had  a  large  cloud, 
except  when  it  was  very  pale  or  limpid  ;  but  more  ge¬ 
nerally  it  had  a  copious  white  fediment,  even  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  fever.  On  the  fecond  day,  the  urine 
continued  to  be  difeharged  very  copioufly ;  in  fome 
}t  was  then  turbid,  aud  depofited  a  more  copious  fedi¬ 
ment  than  on  the  firft  day  :  this  fediment  was  fome¬ 
times  of  a  brownifli  colour  ;  in  which  cafe  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  followed  by  bloody  urine,  either  about  the 

end  of  the  fecond  or  beginning  of  the  third  day. _ 

The  colour  and  quantity  of  the  urine,  difeharged  in 
equal  times,  were  remarkably  variable,  being  now 
limpid,  then  of  a  deeper  colour,  now  difeharged  in  a 
larger,  then  in  a  fmaller  quantity  ;  which  could  not 
be  aferibed  to  any  change  made  either  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  drink,  &c. 

The  fever  accompanied  with  thofe  fymptoms  ter¬ 
minated  on  the  third  day,  or  generally  in  lefs  than  72 
hours  from  the  firft  attack,  not  by. any  affimilation  or 
cofiion  and  excretion  of  the  morbid  matter  :  for  if  by 
the  latter,  there  would  have  been  fome  critical  dif- 
charge  by  fweat,  urine,  ftool,  or  otherwife,  none  of 
which  happened  ;  and  if  by  the  former,  nothing  then 
would  have  remained  but  great  debility.  This  fever. 
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however,  did  not  terminate  in  either  of  thefe  falutary  Typh 
ways,  excepting  in  fome,  who  were  happy  enough  to 
have  the  difeafe  conquered  in  the  beginning  by  proper 
evacuations,  and  by  keeping  up  a  plentiful  fweat,  till 
the  total  folution  of  the  fever,  by  proper  mild  dia¬ 
phoretics  and  diluents.  But  thofe  who  had  not  that 
good  fortune,  however  tranquil  things  might  appear 
at  this  period  (as  great  debility,  and  a  little  ycllow- 
nefs  in  the  white  of  the  eyes,  feemed  then  to  be  the 
chief  complaint,  excepting  when  the  vomiting  conti¬ 
nued),  yet  the  face  of  affairs  was  quickly  changed  :  for 
this  period  was  foon  fucceeded  by  thet  tccon&jiadium  ; 
a  ftate,  though  without  any  fever,  much  more  terrible 
than  the  firft  :  the  fymptoms  in  which  were  the  follow¬ 
ing.  The  putye,  immediately  after  th  e  recefs  of  the  fever, 
was  very  little  more  frequent  than  in  health,  but  hard 
and  fmall.  However,  though  it  continued  fmall,  it 
became,  foon  afterwards,  flower  and  very  foft ;  and 
this  foftnefs  of  the  pulfe  remained  as  long  as  the  pulfe 
could  be  felt.  In  many,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe, 
the  pulfe  gradually  fubfided,  until  it  became  fcarce 
perceptible  ;  and  this,  notwithftanding  all  the  means 
ufed  to  fupport  and  fill  it ;  and  when  this  was  the 
cafe,  the  i (fieri tious-like  fuffufion,  the  vomiting,  de¬ 
lirium,  reftlefihefs,  See.  increafed  to  a  great  degree. 

I11  fome,  the  pulfe,  after  being  exceedingly  fmall  and 
fcarce  perceptible,  recovered  confiderably  its  fullnefs  ; 
but  that  favourable  appearance  was  generally  of  but 
ftiort  continuance.  The  heat  did  not  exceed  the  na¬ 
tural  animal-heat ;  and  when  the  pulfe  fubfided,  the 
Ikin  became  cold,  and  the  face,  bread,  and  extremi¬ 
ties  acquired  fomewhat  of  a  livid  colour.  The  Ikin 
was  dry  when  the  weather  was  cold,  but  was  moift  and 
clammy  when  the  weather  was  hot.  The  refpiration 
was  natural,  or  rather  flow.  The  tongue  wa3  moift, 
and  much  cleaner  than  in  the  former  ftage  ;  its  tip  and 
edges,  a3  alfo  the  gums  and  lips,  were  of  a  more  florid 
red  colour  than  ufual.  Very  few  complained  of  tliirft, 
though  they  had  a  great  defire  for  cold  liquors.  The 
vomiting  or  retching  to  vomit  increafed,  and  in  fome 
was  fo  conftant  that  neither  medicines  nor  aliment  of 
any  kind  were  retained.  Some  vomited  blood  ;  others 
only  what  was  laft  exhibited,  mixed  with  phlegm ; 
and  others  again  had  what  is  called  the  black  vomit  (a). 

The  retching  to  vomit  continued  a  longer  or  ihorter 
time  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  ;  for  as  that 
became  fuller,  and  the  heat  greater,  the  retching  to  vo¬ 
mit  abated,  and  e  contra The  inquietude  was  very  ob- 
ftinate  ;  and  when  they  dozed,  their  (lumbers  were  but 
ftiort  and  unrefrefhing.  There  were  fome  who  ‘were 
drowfy ;  but  thefe  always  awaked,  after  the  ihortelt 
{lumbers,  with  a  great  dejection  of  fpirits  and  ftrength. 

2  The 


(a)  That  which  is  called  the  black  vomit  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  black  ;  but  on  a  more  careful  examination,  - 
it  was  obfevved  that  this  colour  proceeded  from  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  flakey  black  fubftances  which  floated 
in  the  liquor  thrown  up  by  vomiting ;  but  the  colour  of  this  liquor  was  much  the  fame  with  that  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  laft  drank,  and  was  by  no  means  black.  Thofe  black  flakey  fubftances  arc  the  bile  mixed  with,  or 
adhering  to  the  mucus  which  lined  the  ftomach.  For,  upon  diffeftion  of  thofe  who  died  of  this  difeafe,  it . 
was  always  obferved  that  the  mucu3  of  the  ftomach  wa?  abraded,  and  the  bile  in  its  cyftis  was  black  and  fome¬ 
times  very  vifeid.  In  a  lad  who  died  of  this  difeafe  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  -who  was  immedi¬ 
ately  opened,  the  bile  was  not  only  black,  but  had  the  confiftence  of  thick  venice-turpentine,  and  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  tough.  On  the  infide  of  the  ftomach,  there  were  feveral  carbuncles  or  gangrenous  fpecks.  And  in  all: 
thofe  who  were  differed,  and  had  died  of  this  difeafe,  the  fame  appearance’s  were  not  only  always  obferved,  but 
likewife  the  blood  was  very  fluid,  and  the  veffels  of  .the  vifeera  were  much  diftendedt  - 
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Febres  The  jactations  or  reftleffnefs  were  furprifing :  it  was 
w"~v  frequently  fcarce  poffible  to  keep  the  patients  in  bed ; 

though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  did  not  complain  of 
any  anxiety  or  uneafinefs ;  but  if  afked  how  they  did, 
the  reply  was,  Very  well .  The  debility  was  fo  great, 
that,  if  the  patient  was  raifed  ereft  in  the  bed,  or,  in 
fome,  if  the  head  was  only  raifed  from  the  pillow, 
while  a  cup  of  drink  was  given,  the  pulfe  funk  imme¬ 
diately,  and  became  fometimes  fo  fmall,  that  it  could 
fcarce  be  felt ;  at  this  time,  they  became  cold,  as  in  a 
borripilatio,  but  without  the  anferine  like  fkin  :  their 
lips  and  fltin,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  face,  and  ex¬ 
tremities,  together  with  their  nails,  acquired  a  livid 
colour.  The  delirium  returned  and  increafed  ;  it  was 
generally  eonftant  in  thofe  whofe  pulfe  was  fmall  and 
fnbfiding.  The  inflammation  of  the  tunica  conjundliva 
or  white  of  the  eyes  increafed  much,  but  without 
pain.  A  yellownefs  in  the  white  of  the  eyes,  if  it  did 
not  appear  before  in  the  febrile  ftate,  became  now 
very  obfervable,  and  that  ifteritious-h’ke  colour  was 
dfoon  diffufed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  and 
•\vas  continually  acquiring  a  deeper  faffron-like  colour. 
In  fome  indeed  no  yellownefs  was  obfervable,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  white  of  the  eyes,  until  a  little  before  death, 
•when  it  increafed  very  quickly,  efpecially  about  the 
breaft  and  neck.  There  were  many  fmall  fpecks,  not 
raifed  above  the  flcin,  which  appeared  very  thick  in 
the  breaft  and  neck,  but  lefs  fo  in  the  extremities, 
■and  were  of  a  fcarlet,  purple,  or  livid  colour.  In  wo¬ 
men  the  menftrua  flowed,  and  fometimes  excefiively, 
though  not  at  their  regular  period. 

There  was  fuch  a  putrid  diffolution  of  the  blood  in 
this  ftadium  of  the  difeafe,  that,  befides  the  vomiting 
of  blood  formerly  mentioned,  and  the  bloody  urine 
foon  to  be  taken  notice  of,  there  were  haemorrhagies 
from  the  nofe,  mouth,  ears,  eyes,  and  from  the  parts 
-which  were  bliftered  with  cantharides.  Nay,  in  the 
year  1739  and  1745,  there  were  one  or  two  iuftances 
of  an  haemorrhagy  from  the  flcin,  without  any  apparent 
•puncture  or  lofs  of  any  part  of  the  fearf-flein. 

A  n  obftinate  coftivenefs  continued  in  fome ;  in 
■others,  the  ftools  were  frequent  and  loofe ;  in  fome 
they  were  black,  liquid,  large,  and  greatly  fatiguing; 
in  others,  when  the  ftools  were  moderate,  even  though 
they  were  black,  they  gave  great  relief ;  in  others, 
.again,  the  ftools  nearly  refembled  tar  fn  fmootlinefs, 
tenacity,  colour,  and  confidence. 

1  he  urine  was  difeharged  in  a  large  quantity,  in 
proportion  to  the  drink  retained  by  the  patient :  it 
was  pale  if  the  patient  was  not  yellow  ;  but  if  yellow, 
then  it  was  of  a  deep  faffron-colour :  in  either  cafe, 
it  had  a  fediment,  or  at  leaft  a  large  cloud,  which 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  ;  in  fome,  it  was 
very  turbid  ;  in  others  it  was  bloody  :  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  difeharged  with  the  urine  bore  always 
fome  proportion  to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe ;  w-hen  that 
became  fuller,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  urine  was 
diminilhed  ;  when  the  pulfe  fubfided,  the  bloody 
urine  increafed,  and  even  returned  after  it  had  eeafed 
fome  days,  foon  after  the  pulfe  became  fmaller.  This 
ftage  of  the  difeafe  continued  fometimes  feven  or 
eight  days  before  the  patient  died. 

When  this  ftadium  of  the  difeafe  terminated  in 
fhealth,  it  was  by  a  reccfs  or  abatement  of  the  vomit- 
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ing,  haemorrhagies,  delirium,  inquietude,  jactations,  Typhus 
and  i&eritious-like  fuffufion  of  the  flcin  and  white  of  — ~v — •* 
the  eyes ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfe  became 
fuller,  and  the  patient  gained  ftrength,  which,  after 
this  difeafe,  was  very  flowly.  But  when  it  termi¬ 
nated  in  death,  thofe  fymptoms  not  only  continued, 
but  fooner  or  later  increafed  in  violence,  and  were'fuc- 
ceeded  with  the  following,  which  may  be  termed  the 
third  Jladium  of  the  difeafe,  which  quickly  ended  in 
death.  The  pulfe,  though  foft,  became  exceedingly 
fmall  arid  unequal ;  the  extremities  grew  cold,  clam¬ 
my,  and  livid ;  the  face  and  lips,  in  fome,  were  flufh- 
ed  ;  in  others,  they  were  of  a  livid  colour  ;  the  livid 
fpecks  increafed  fo  fall,  that  in  fome  the  whole 
breaft  and  neck  appeared  livid  ;  the  heart  palpitated 
ltrongly  ;  the  heat  about  the  praecordia  iuoreafed 
much  ;  the  refpiration  became  difficult,  with  frequent 
fighing  ;  the  patient  now  became  anxious,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  reftlefs  ;  the  fweat  flowed  from  the  face,  neck, 
and  breaft ;  blood  flowed  from  the  mouth,  or  nofe, 
or  ears,  and  in  fome  from  all  thofe  parts  at  once  ;  the 
deglutition  became  difficult ;  the  hiccoughs  and  fub- 
fultus  of  the  tendons  came  on,  and  were  frequent ; 
the  patients  trifled  with  their  fingers,  and  picked  the 
naps  of  the  bed-clothes  ;  they  grew  comatous,  or 
were  conftantly  delirious.  In  this  terrible  ftate,  fome 
continued  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  before  they  died, 
even  after  they  had  been  fo  long  fpecchlefs,  and 
without  any  perceptible  pulfation  of  the  arteries  in 
the  wrifts ;  whereas,  in  all  other  acute  difeafes,  after 
the  pulfe  in  the  wrifts  ceafes,  death  follows  immedi¬ 
ately.  When  the  difeafe  was  very  acute,  violent  con- 
vulfions  feized  the  unhappy  patient,  and  quickly 
brought  this  ftadium  to  its  fatal  end.  After  death, 
the  livid  blotches  increafed  fall,  efpecially  about  the 
face,  breaft,  and  neck,  and  the  putrefaction  began 
very  early,  or  rather  increafed  very  quickly. 

This  was  the  progrefs  of  this  terrible  difeafe  through 
its  feveral  ftadia.  But  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the 
fymptoms  in  the  firft  ftage  were  very  violent,  it  paffed 
through  thofe  ftages  with  fuch  precipitation  that  there 
was  but  little  opportunity  of  diftinguifliing  its  different 
ftadia,  the  whole  tragedy  having  been  finilhed  in  lefs 
than  48  hours.  It  was  remarkable,  that,  i.Thein- 
fe&ioH  was  increafed  by  warm  and  leffened  by  cold 
weather.  2.  The  fymptoms  in  the  feveral  ftadia  were 
more  or  lefs  violent,  according  to  the  heat  or  coolnefs 
of  the  weather.  In  hot  days,  the  fymptoms  were  not 
only  more  violent,  but  in  thofe  who  feemed  in  mode¬ 
rate  weather  to  be  on  the  recovery,  or  at  leaft  in  no 
danger,  the  fymptoms  were  all  fo  greatly  heightened, 
when  the  weather  grew  confiderably  warmer,  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  become  fatal.  I11  cool  days,  the  fymptoms 
were  not  only  milder,  but  many  who  were  apparently 
in  great  danger  in  hot  days  were  faved  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death  by  the  weather  becoming  happily  cooler. 

3.  The  difeafe  was  generally  more  fatal  to  thofe  who 
lay  in  fmall  chambers  not  conveniently  fi  uated  for  the 
admiffion  of  frefh  air,  to  thofe  of  an  athletic  and  full 
habit,  to  ftrangers  who  were  natives  of  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  to  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  dread  of  it,  and 
to  thofe  who  before  the  attack  of  the  difeafe  had 
overheated  themfelves  by  exercife  in  the  fun,  or  by 
exceifive  drinking  of  ftrong  liquors ;  either  of  which 
indeed 
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Febres  mdeed  feemed  to  render  the  body  mote  fufceptible  of 
the  infedion.  Laftly,  the  difeafe  proved  moll  certain¬ 
ly  fatal  to  valetudinarians,  or  to  thofe  who  had  been 
weakened  by*any  previous  difeafe. 

Although  from  the  defcription  which  has  now  been 
given  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  may  appear  to  be  in  many 
particulars  very  different  from  the  remittent  fever  of 
warm  climates;  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  late 
writers  of  great  accuracy,  particularly  of  Dr  John 
Hunter  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Army  in  Jamaica,  that  it  is  to  be  confidered  only  as 
a  more  dangerous  form  of  the  fame  difeafe.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remittent  fever  not  only  ap¬ 
pears  in  different  feafons  and  filiations  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  feverity ;  but  alfo  that  while  the  re¬ 
mittent  fever  prevails  in  its  ufual  form  in  the  Well 
India  iflands,  fome  individuals,  particularly  thofe  who- 
are  newly  arrived,  will  be  affeded  with  very  remark¬ 
able  yellownefs,  as  well  as  bilious  and  black  vomit¬ 
ings. 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  fuljeSt  to,  this  difeafe.  The 
yellow  fever  attacks  principally  Europeans,  efpecially 
thofe  who  have  but  lately  arrived  in  the  hot  climates. 
Negroes  are  entirely  exempt  from  it,  though  the  mu- 
lattoes  and  tawnies  are  as  liable  to  be  feized  with  it  as 
the  whites  themfelves.  The  caufe  of  the  difeafe  feems 
to  be  a  particular  kind  of  contagion  ;  but  Dr  Lind 
feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  fymptoms  is  a  difpoiition  in  the  glutinous  part  of 
the  blood  to  feparate  from  the  others,  and  to  become 
purulent.  In  fome  perfons  who  have  been  bled  in  the 
yellow  fever,  the  blood  hath  been  obferved  prodigioufly 
vifeid;  the  crafiamentum  covered  with  a  yellow  gluten 
half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  impenetrable  to  the  fin¬ 
ger  unlefs  cut  by  the  nail;  the  ferum  being  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  confidence  of  a  thin  fyrup,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  tinge.  This  ferum  tailed  bitter,  and  was  taken 
for  a  compofition  of  foot.  The  appearances  on  diflec- 
tion,  with  his  conclufions  from  them,  we  fhall  give  in 
his  own  words  :  “  In  a  man  who  died  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  a  yellow  fever,  whofe  body  emitted  no  bad 
fmell  36  hours  after  death,  and  was  Hill  yellow,  I 
found  all  the  bowels  of  the  abdomen  found  ;  the  liver 
and  fpleen  were  remarkably  fo  ;  as  alfo  the  flomach 
and  inteflines.  There  was  no  fuffufion  of  the  bile  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  inteflines  or  flomach.  The  gall-bladder, 
of  the  natural  fize,  contained  the  ufual  quantity 
of  bile,  fomewhat  thicker  than  common,  and  gru- 
mous(n). 

“  Upon  examining  further,  this  difeafe  was  found  to 
have  lain  wholly  on  the  left  fide,  where,  within  the 
bread,  was  found  near  a  quart  of  yellowifh  water,  in 
which  were  many  large  flakes  of  yellowifh  gluten,  ap¬ 
pearing,  by  comparifon,  precifely  the  fame  with  the 
thick  pellicle  which  had  covered  the  blood  taken  from 
his  arm.  Thefe  flakes  bore  in  feveral  places  a  refem- 
blance  to  a  membranous  fubflance  beginning  to  be 
converted  into  a  purulent  jelly.  The  pleura,  both  on 
its  infide  and  outfide,  as  alfo  its  continuation,  the  in¬ 
verting  memhrane  of  the  lungs  (which  in  fome  parts 
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was  greatly  thickened),  were  covered  with  cakes  of  Typ 
this  gluten,  hanging  in  fome  places  loofely,  in  others  ”1- ^ 
adhering  more  flrongly:  and  all  in  different  ftates  of 
yellow  or  purulent  corruption.  The  right  cavity  of 
the  breaft,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  were 
found  entirely  free  from  difeafe. 

“  His  complaints  had  been  chiefly  in  his  breaft  j 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  taken  from  him  two 
days  before  his  death,  was  covered  with  an  impene¬ 
trable,  yellow,  thick  gluten;  the  red  portion  below  it 
being  quite  loofe. 

“  In  thofe  fevers,  I  have  alfo  feen  the  difeafe  entire¬ 
ly  confined  to  the  heart  and  pericardium.  In  one  who 
died  the  tenth  day  of  the  fever,  without  having  been 
yellow,  a  quantity  of  pus  and  purulent  crufts  were 
found  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  pericardium.  The 
heart  in  different  places  was  excoriated  ;  and,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  infide  of  the  pericardium,  was  lined 
with  a  thick  membranous  cake,  fimilar  to  that  already 
mentioned  on  the  lungs  and  pleura.  In  fome  places 
this  cake  had  a  purulent,  in  others  a  gelatinous,  ap¬ 
pearance,  exactly  refembling  the  coagulum  of  the 
blood.  His  complaints  had  been,  a  great  oppreflion 
on  the  breaft,  and  an  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing.. 

In  a  third  perfon,  who  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  fever,  above  two  quarts  of  pus  and  purulent  jelly 
were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the.  belly.  The  fource  of 
fuch  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  matter  was  not  from 
any  preceding  inflammation,  nor  any  im-pofthume,  that 
we  could  difeover;  but  from  innumerable  ulceratious 
on  the  furface  of  the  inteflines,  omentum,  mefenterv, 
and  peritoneum.  Neither  did  thofe  ulcerations  (or 
excoriations,  as  they  rather  appeared  in  feveral  places) 
feem  to  be  the  primary  fountains  of  the  matter,  but 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  its  acrimony. 

“  This  purulent  appearance  feems  to  aiife  merely  from 
an  extravafation  of  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
blood,  the  gluten  or  coagulable  lymph.  Blood  taken 
from  perfons  in  a  fever,  and  frequently  even  from 
perfons  in  perfed  health,  after  Handing  in  a  clean 
veffel  for  a  fhort  time,  commonly  feparates  into  three 
diftind  portions ;  viz.  the  ferum,  or  water  of  the 
blood,  the  red  concreted  mafs,  and  a  vifeid  pellicle 
termed  the  Jize,  which  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  top  of  the 
red  concretion.  Some  time  ago,  when  making  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  blood  taken  from  perfons  in  the 
feurvy,  1  was  furprifed  to  find  it  often  covered  with 
that  fizy  cruft.  This  induced  me  to  extend  my  expe¬ 
riments  to  large  quantities  of  blood  from  different 
fubjeds,  which  I  had  opportunities  of  infpeding  at 
once  in  fo  large  an  hofpital.  For  this  purpefe  I  one 
morning  ordered  ten  patients  in  the  feurvy  to  be  bled, 
taking  two  ounces  from  each.  A  larger  quantity  was 
taken,  for  its  infpedion,  from  two  men  in  health. 

That  day  I  had  occafion  to  preferibe  bleeding  to  a 
woman  in  labour,  two  hours  before  her  delivery;  to 
a  girl  of  fixteen  years  of  age  affiided  with  a  lunacy 
proceeding  from  the  chlorofis;  to  three  patients  in  the 
rheumatifm;  and  to  a  perfon  labouring  under  an  ob- 
ftrudion  of  the  liver. 

1  “  From 


(  b  )  In  others  who  died  in  this  yellow  ftate,  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  found  of  a  thick  ropy  confidence 
like  pitch,  but  the  liver  never  appeared  in  the  leaft  affeded.  Dr  Lind  at  firft  in  feveral  bodies  opened  the 
head  only  ;  but  afterwards  judged  that  all  the  cavities  ought  to  be  infpeded. 
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Febres  “  From  a  nice  companion,  and  an  examination  of 
1  *  the  different  blood,  I  found  in  general,  that  the  more 

fize  there  was  on  the  top,  and  the  thicker  and  more 
vifcid  this  white  pellicle  fliowed  itfelf,  the  concretion 
below  it  was  of  a  more  loofe  coherence.  This  was  not 
fo  obfervable  when  only  fome  flight  white  ftreaks  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  top.  But  when  much  fize  hadfeparated 
itfelf,  the  red  mafs  became  very  foft  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel,  and  lefs  compact  in  its  different  parts,  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  furface,  towards 
which  this  whitifh  portion  had  afeended. 

“  From  this  and  from  other  experiments  it  appears, 
that  this  cruft  or  pellicle  is  the  natural  gluten  or  ce¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  (called  by  fome  the  coagulable 
lymph),  which  becomes  ftrongly  difpofed,  in  certain 
circumftances  and  difeafes,  to  feparate  itfelf.  And 
whereas  the  ferum  and  red  concretion  are  eafily  incor¬ 
porated  together,  it  will  be  found,  that  this  glue,  af- 
-  ter  its  feparation,  becomes  immifcible  with  either.  We 
have,  by  gentle  drying,  converted  it  into  a  perfedtly 
tough  elaftic  membrane;  and,  by  the  means  of  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  red  mafs  being  left  adhering  to  it,  into 
a  fubftance  refembling  mufcular  flefh;  and  it  is  capable 
of  undergoing  various  changes  into  corruption,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  either  of  thefe. 

“  Now,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  this  gluten,  in  its 
morbid  ftate,  may  not  feparate  itfelf  from  the  circu¬ 
lating  blood,  and  be  depofited  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  readily  as  the  ferum  does  in  dropfies  ;  the 
former  having  always  a  lefs  difpofition  than  the  latter 
to  incorporate  with  the  mafs. 

“  In  differing  perfons  who  died  of  fevers  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Minorca,  and  where  no  infe&ion  was  fufpedt- 
ed,  appearances  fimilar  to  thefe  have  alfo  fallen  under 
the  infpedion  of  thofe  accurate  anatomifts  Drs  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Cleghorii.  Hence  it  may  be  prefumed  very 
difficult  to  diftinguilh  fevers  that  are  produced  by 
infeftion,  from  fome  others.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
Induced  to  think,  as  thofe  gentlemen  feem  to  do,  that 
thefe  preternatural  fubftances  which  were  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  body  are  the  confequence,  but  rather 
that  they  are  the  caufe,  of  the  inflammation  and  ex¬ 
coriations.  I  believe  thefe  fubftances  to  be  at  lirft  dif- 
eafed  extravafated  gluten,  and  conje&ure  their  differ¬ 
ent  ftates  greatly  to  depend  upon  the  different  times 
at  which  they  were  depofited. 

“  I  li  ve  remarked,  in  a  variety  of  dead  bodies, 
three  different  kinds  of  extravafation  ;  thefe  occurred 
in  fuch  as  had  died  of  the  feurvy,  of  confumption, 
and  of  fevers.  In  the  former'  of  thofe  difeafes,  red 
coagulated  blood  is  found  extravafated  in  almoft  all 
parts  of  the  body,  not  only  into  the  tela  cellulofa, 
but  into  the  bellies  of  the  mufcles,  particularly  of  the 
’;ers  and  thighs,  which  often  become  quite  fluffed  and 
even  diftorted  with  large  grumous  maffes  The  in- 
(tines  and  mefentery  arc  often  fpotted  alfo  with  ex- 
r  avafated  blood;  and  I  have  feen  large  ecchymofeson 
<j  itomach.  Thofe  appearances  at  firft  light  refem- 
many  diftimft  mortifications ;  and  by  this  ap- 
.rat  fome  anatomifts  have  been  deceived;  but, 
j  a  nice  examination,  the  texture  of  the  parts  is 
found  to  be  found  and  firm.  There  is  like  wife,  in 
that  difeafe,  fometimes,  an  extravafation  of  water, 
chiefly  colle&ed  in,  and  always  when  in  the  legs  con¬ 
fined  to,  the  tela  cellulofa. 
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"  But  whereas,  in  the  limbs  of  fcorbutic  perfons,  Typhus, 
it  is*  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  good  diffeftion  by  ——v——* 
reafon  of  fuch  quantities  of  extravafated  blood  that 
every  where  obftrudt  the  operator ;  fo,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  lower  extremities  of  thofe  who  have  died 
Conl'umptive,  with  fwelled  legs,  are,  of  all  other  fub- 
jefts,  in  the  belt  ftate  to  afford  a  fatisfaftory  view  of 
the  mufcles.  The  water  inclofed  in  their  legs  having 
infinuated  itfelf,  by  palling  the  tela  cellulofa,  into  the  * 
fpaces  between  the  mufcles,  the  mufcles  are  eafily  fe- 
parated  from  each  other;  and  their  feveral  origins  and 
infertions  may  be  diftinddy  traced  by  means  of  their 
having  been  clean  fed  and  walhed  by  the  water  in  the 
in  veiling  cellular  membrane.  Thus  there  are  extrava- 
fat  ions  of  three  forts;  viz.  firft,  the  grumous  mafs  in 
the  feurvy ;  and  this  I  have  often  remarked  where  no 
ferum  was  obferved.  Secondly,  the  ferum  alone  in 
anafarcons  fwellings.  The  third  and  laft  is  what  was 
taken  notice  of  in  thofe  who  died  of  fevers,  being  the 
gluten  of  the  blood,  accompanied  for  the  ftioft  part 
with  fome  ferum  ;  both  of  them  altogether  confined 
in  the  large  cavities  of  the  body. 

“  I  conjecture,  that  in  thofe  fevers  there  is  always 
an  ulcerous  or  purulent  difpofition  in  the  blood  ;  and 
that  this  gluten  or  coagulable  lymph  is  greatly  dif- 
eafed.  I  have  frequently  feen  it  have  a  true  purulent 
appearance  foon  after  it  was  drawn  off,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  feemed  not  very  ill. 

“  And  I  further  conje&ure,  that  the  mifehief  often 
lies  within  the  breaft;  as  alfo  that  the  great  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  very  early  application  of  blifters,  in  a 
great  meafure  flows  from  fo  many  ulcerations  and  vents 
being  timely  provided  for  the  free  difeharge  of  thofe 
purulent  and  tainted  particles  from  the  body. 

“  If  au  infe&ion  depends,  as  many  have  imagined, 
on  the  admiffion  of  certain  foreign  particles  into  the 
blood,  this  gluten  feems  to  be  its  more  immediate 
feat,  and  to  be  primarily  affe&ed  by  it ;  and  a  dif¬ 
eharge  of  this,  as  though  by  wafhing  thofe  particles 
out  of  the  body,  tends  in  a  great  meafure  to  remove 
the  difeafe. 

“  It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  beft  pradlical  writers, 
that  iffues  and  fetons  are  molt  excellent  prefervatives 
againft  receiving  an  infedlioh,  nay,  even  that  of  the 
plague  itfelf.  And  indeed  a  fuppuration  and  plentiful 
difeharge  from  a  proper  ulcer,  whether  produced  by 
nature  or  by  art,  feems  to  open  a  channel  the  beft  ap¬ 
propriated  for  an  exit  out  of  the  body  to  fome  of  the 
moft  malignant  poifons.  Thus  the  moft  favourable 
crilis  in  the  plague,  and  in  moft  peftilential  fevers, 
happens  when  nature  excites  tumors  kindly  fuppura- 
ting  in  the  groin  or  arm-pits,  by  whofe  beneficial  and 
plentiful  difeharge  the  deadly  poifon  is  expelled  from 
the  conftitution. 

“  I  have  obferved  it  to  be  amongft  the  moft  certain 
ebaracteriftics  of  the  worft  fevers,  that  the  blifters  ei¬ 
ther  do  not  rife  and  fill,  or  difeharge  fuch  yellow, 
greenifli,  fttid,  and  highly  offenfive  fluff,  that  evCri 
experienced  nurfes  could  give  a  pretty  certain  conjec¬ 
ture  from  the  blifters,  of  the  different  degrees  of  ma¬ 
lignity  in  the  fever.  We  have  more  than  once  endea¬ 
voured  to  conceal  the  bad  ftate  of  fome  patients  in  the 
hofpital ;  but  a  difeovery  was  always  made  of  their 
condition  in  the  wa(h-houfe,  from  the  linen  fent  there 
ftained  with  the  difeharges  from  the  bliftcred  parts. 

And 
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'Febre-i  And  indeed  a  careful  infpe&ion  of  the  ftate  and  dif- 
charge  from  the  blifters,  together  with  their  effe&s, 
furnifhes  us,  in  thofe  difeafes,  with  fome  of  the  molt 
certain  diagnoltics  of  their  nature  and  prognoftics  of 
their  event.” 

Prognofis.  This  diftemper,  where  it  attacks  with 
*  violence,  is  generally  fatal ;  the  prognofis  therefore 
»muft  be  commonly  unfavourable,  and  always  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  neither  can  any  thing  more  be  faid  on  this  fub- 
jedft,  than  that  an  abatement  of  the  fymptoms  already 
enumerated  affords  a  favourable  prognoflic,  and  an  in- 
create  of  them  the  contrary. 

Cure.  The  cure  of  this  terrible  difeafe,  according 
to  Dr  Hillary,  is  very  eafy  and  fimple.  His  indica¬ 
tions  are,  j.  To  moderate  the  too  great  and  rapid 
motion  of  the  fluids,  and  abate  the  too  great  heat  and 
"violence  of  the  fever  in  the  two  firft  days  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  as  much  and  as  fafely  as  we  can.  2.  To  evacu¬ 
ate  and  carry  out  of  the  body  as  much  of  the  putrid 
bile  and  other  humours,  and  as  expeditioufly  and  fafe¬ 
ly  as  pofiible.  3.  To  put  a  flop  to  the  putrefcent 
difpofition  of  the  fluids,  and  to  prevent  the  gangrenes 
from  coming  on,  by  fuitable  antifeptics. 

The  firft  indication  is  anfwered  by  bleeding,  which, 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  this  fever,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
fome  degree  :  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away  mull  be 
determined  by  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patients, 
the  degree  of  plethora,  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe,  &c. 
When  called  in  at  the  beginning,  he  orders  12,  14, 
16,  18,  or  20  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  on 
the  firft  or  fecond  day :  and  if  the  patient’s  pulfe  rife 
after  the  firft  bleeding,  or  if  the  fever  llill  continue 
Tiigh  and  the  pulfe  full,  he  repeats  the  bleeding  once 
on  the  days  above-mentioned.  But  bleeding  a  third 
time  is  feldom  or  never  required  ;  neither  is  bleeding 
on  the  third  day  almoft  ever  neceflary;  and  when  it  is 
performed  on  that  day,  it  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
greateft  caution  and  judgment :  neither  fhould  a  vein 
Be  opened  after  the  third  day  in  this  fever,  unlefs  fome 
very  extraordinary  fymptoms  and  circumftances  re¬ 
quire  it ;  which  feldom  or  never  happen.  On  that 
day,  indeed,  the  pulfe  generally  finks,  and  the  blood 
is  in  fuch  a  diffolved  ftate,  that  bleeding  muft  be  ac¬ 
counted  highly  pernicious.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  the  diftem¬ 
per  ;  and  if  omitted  at  that  time,  the  violent  heat  and 
motion  of  the  blood  increafe  the  putrefcence  of  the 
humours  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  bring  on  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  much  fooner  than  would  otherwife  have  hap¬ 
pened. 

After  bleeding,  we  come  to  the  fecond  indication 
of  cure,  namely,  to  evacuate  as  much  of  the  bilious 
and  putrid  humours  as  foon  and  as  fafely  as  we  can. 
The  great  irritation  of  the  ftomach,  by  the  putrid  bi¬ 
lious  humours  conftantly  attending  this  fever,  with 
almoft  continual  retchings  and  violent  vomitings,  feem 
to  indicate  the  giving  of  an  emetic  :  but  the  ftomach 
is  always  obferved  to  be  fo  violently  ftimulated  and  ir¬ 
ritated  and  moft  commonly  inflamed  by  the  acrimony 
•  of  the  putrefcent  bile,  that  any  emetic,  even  the  moft 
mild  and  gentle,  given  in  the  fmalleft  dofe,  brings  on 
an  inceflant  vomiting,  which  continues,  in  fpite  of  all 
remedies,  till  a  mortification  and  death  enfue.  Inftead 
of  this,  it  is  proper  to  give  large  draughts  of  warm 
water,  which,  without  any  additional  ftimulus  to  the 
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coats  of  the  ftomach,  evacuates  itg  acrid  and  putrid  TypHi 
contents,  commonly  with  great  relief  to  the  patient : 
the  warm  water  alfo  afts  as  an  emollient  fotus  to  the 
inflamed  coats  of  the  ftomach  5  and  thus  abates  the 
inflammation,  and  prevents  the  gangrene  and  morti¬ 
fication  from  coming  on. 

After  the  patient  has  by  this  means  vomited  feven 
or  eight  times  or  oftener,  and  difeharged  a  great 
quantity  of  yellow  and  blackilh  bilious  matter  as  they 
often  do,  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  thebaic 
extraft  is  given  in  order  to  procure  fome  refpite  from 
the  violent  retching,  vomiting,  and  anxiety.  The  per- 
fon  is  defired  to  take  nothing  into  his  ftomach  for  two 
hours  after  this,  by  which  means  it  is  feldom  or  never 
rejected;  and  thus  all  the  fymptoms  are  confiderably 
abated,  the  retching  and  vomiting  either  totally  ceale 
or  are  very  much  leflened,  fo  that  medicines  may  now 
be  exhibited  which  the  ftomach  would  not  have  retain¬ 
ed  before.  Thefe  are  cooling  acid  juleps,  or  other 
antifeptic  remedies;  but  neither  nitre  nor  any  of  its 
preparations  will  commonly  be  found  to  ftay  on  the 
ftomach  ;  nor  are  the  nitrous  medicines,  or  even  the 
common  anti-emetic  draughts,  proper  to  be  given  in 
this  difeafe,  even  though  they  Ihould  agree  with  the 
ftomach,  on  account  of  their  attenuating  property. 

If  the  patient  has  not  a  ftool  or  two  after  drinking 
the  warm  water  and  vomiting,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  a 
gentle  purging  clyfter ;  and  when  fix  or  eight  horns 
reft  have  been  obtained,  a  gentle  antiphlogiftic  and 
antifeptic  purge,  in  order  to  evacuate  by  ftool  as  much 
of  the  bilious  matter  as  we  poifibly  can.  Or  if  the 
patient  has  a  purging  before,  which  fometimes  though 
very  rarely  happens,  a  dofe  of  toafted  rhubarb  is  given, 
and  an  antifeptic  anodyne  after  it  has  operated,  to  abate 
and  check  the  too  great  purging,  but  not  to  ftop  it,  k 
as  this  evacuation  has  been  always  obferved  to  be  of 
fervice,  provided  it  be  not  too  violent. 

After  this  indication  is  completely  anfwered,  the 
next  is  to  exhibit  fuch  proper  antifeptic  medicines  as 
may  ftop  the  putrefcent  difpofition  of  the  fluids.  Here 
the  Peruvian  bark  would  feem  to  be  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  remedy ;  but  unluckily  the  ftomachs  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  this  difeafe  are  fo  much  irritated,  and  fo  apt 
to  rejeft  every  thing,  that  the  bark  cannot  be  retain- 
ed  in  any  form  whatever.  In  this  cafe  Dr  Perciral  re¬ 
commends  columbo-root,  the  infufion  of  which  is  found 
to  be  a  powerful  antiemetic  and  antiputrefeent  medi¬ 
cine,  and  might  perhaps  fo  far  alter  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  as  to  make  it  bear  the  bark.  Dr  Hillary, 
however,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  columbo, 
fubftituted  the  radix  fer pent  aria  Virginian a  with  fuc- 
cefs.  A  flight  infufion  of  this  root  not  only  fat  eafily 
on  the  ftomach  of  the  patients,  but  moderately  raifed 
the  pulfe  and  fever,  both  of  which  are  now  too  low. 

The  following  receipt  was  found  the  moft  agreeable 
and  efficacious. 

R.  Rad.  ferpent.  Virginian.  §ii. 

Croc.  Ang.  3fs.  M.  ct  infunde  vafe  claufo  in  aq  bul. 
q.  per  horam  unam  ut  col.  ^vi.  Adde  aq.  menth. 
fimp.  ijii.  Vin.  Maderienf.  ^iv.  Syr.  croc,  vel  fyr. 
e  mecon.  §i.  Elix.  vitriol,  acid.  q.  f.  ad  grat.  aci- 
dior.  fapor.  Exhibc  cochlearia  duo  vel  tria  fingulis 
horis  vel  bihoris,  vel  fepius  pro  re  nata. 

By  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  f-ft  light  nourifh- 
ment  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  the  pulfe  is  ufually  kept 
U  up 
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Fcbrss  up  and  the  diftemper  goes  off.  But  if,  after  taking 
v  this  a  little  while,  we  find  tliat  the  pulfe  does  not  rife, 

hut  on  the  contrary  that  a  coldnefs  of  the  extreme 
parts  comes  on,  the  medicines  muft  be  made  more 
wanning,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  fnake-root 
and  faffron,  or  by  adding  vinum  croceum ,  confeSio  car- 
*  diaca,  or  the  like,  but  not  by  the  ufe  of  volatile  fpirits 
and  falts,  which  hurt  by  their  ftimulating  aifd  diffolving 
qualities.  Blifters  our  author  reprobates  in  the  ftrong- 
cft  terms,  and  affirms  that  he  has  feen  the  place  where 
a  blifter  was  applied  turned  perfectly  black  and  fpha- 
celated  ;  fo  that  if  the  fpine  and  end  of  the  ribs  had 
not  hindered,  a  large  fquare  paffage  would  have  been 
opened  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  had  the  patient 
lived  a  few  hours  after  it. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  flrength  of  the  patient  is 
kept  up  by  the  medicines  above-mentioned,  or  by  o- 
thers  fimilar,  he  gave  repeated  gentle  purgatives  every 
fecond  or  third  day,  and  fometimes,  when  the  fymp, 
toms  were  very  urgent,  every  day,  for  four  or  five 
days  fucceffively.  But  if  proper  methods  be  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  feldom  that  fuch  a 
repetition  of  purging  is  neceffary;  and  the  Do&or  gives 
the  following  remarkable  inllance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  method  of  treating  the  difeafe  :  “  A  young  man 
about  24  years  of  age,  furgeon  to  a  Guinea  (hip,  was 
brought  into  a  houfe  where  I  was  vifiting  a  patient  ; 
he  was  of  a  fanguine  robuft  conftitution,  and  a  lover 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  had  been  drunk  three  days 
and  nights  fucceffively,  and  in  that  condition  had  run 
feveral  races  on  the  hot  fea-(hore,  near  noon,  with  the 
bailors,  in  the  heat  of  the  fun;  and  to  complete  his  fol¬ 
ly,  lay  the  laft  night,  after  that  exercife,  in  the  open 
air  under  a  tamarind-tree  all  the  night,  where  he  was 
*  feized  in  the  morning  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  this  fe¬ 
ver,  in  the  mod  violent  manner  that  I  have  eyer  feen 
any  one.  In  this  condition^  was  brought  to  the  houfe 
where  I  was :  his  retching  and  vomiting  were  fo  in- 
ceffant,  that  he  could  not  get  time  to  fay  yes  or  no,, 
to  the  queftions  which  I  allied,  without  waiting  fome 
time  for  it,  each  time;  his  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed, 
attended  with  a  burning  heat,  as  ufual  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  fever ;  and  he  had  all  the  other  fymp¬ 
toms  which  attend  the  firfl  attack  of  this  fever  in  the 
mold  violent  manner,  which  I  need  not  repeat.  I  or¬ 
dered  §xvi.  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  him,  which  was 
very  florid,  thin,  and  much  diffolved ;  and  then  direfted 
him  to  drink  warm  water  freely,  and  to  vomit  eight  or 
ten  times ;  and  after  that  to  take  extras.  Thebaic. 
gr.  jfs.  and  take  nothing  for  two  hours  after  it.  But  I 
being  gone,  and  he  finding  that  he  vomited  with  more 
eafe,  lefs  ficknefs  and  retching,  with  the  warm  water, 
than  he  did  before,  and  being  much  alarmed  at  Im  har 
ving  this  fever,  he  drank  three  gallons  of  the  water, 
and  brought  up  great  quantities  of  yellow  and  blackilh 
bilious  matter  with  it,  and  wafhed  his  ftomach  effec¬ 
tually.  He  then  took  the  extr.  thebaic,  and  ilept 
three  or  four  hours  after  it;  and  the  vomiting  ceafed  r 
he  took  fome  panada,  and  four  hours  after  that  the 
purge  of  manna  and  tamarinds,  &c.  which  gave  him 
eight  (tools,  and  cairied  a  good  deal  more  of  the  pu¬ 
trid  bilious  matter  off  downwards  ;  and  got  fome  reft 
after  it  :  he  then  took  of  an  antifeptic  julep  often,  and 
light  nouiiflunent,  a  little  acid,  at  the  intervals;  and 
repeated  the  purge  on  the  third  day,  as  directed. 
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Being  called  out  of  the  town,  I  did  not  fee  him  till  Typbim 

the  fourth  morning  after;  he  faid  that  he  had  follow-  -*"»—■  ,J 

ed  my  directions  ;  and  I  found  him  free  from  the  fever 

and  all  its  fymptoms,  but  weak  and  low,  and  his  lkin 

a  little.yellow,  but  much  lefs  fo  than  ufual,  unlefs  when 

the  bilious  matter  is  thus  carried  off.  I  ordered  him 

to  take  elix.  vitrioli  acul.  gut.  lx.  three  or  four  times 

a-day  for  a  few  days,  in  an  infufion  of  mint-leaves  with 

a  little  fhake-root,  made  as  tea  ;  which  he  did,  and 

foon  recovered  perfectly  well  in  feven  or  eight  days 

time. 

“  This  patient  being  feized  in  fo  violent  a  manner, 
and  recovering  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  and  fo  near  to  the 
rule  which  the  elegant  Celfus  recommends,  Citb,  tuto , 
et  jucundi',  not  only  confirmed  the  above  manner  of 
reafoning  on  the  caufe  and  nature  of  this  difeafe  to  be 
right,  but  made  me  determine  to  follow  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  as  near  as  I  poffibly  could  ever  fince,  and  I  muft 
add,  with  the  fame  good  fuccefs  alfo,  when  I  am 
called  fo  early  in  the  difeafe  that  I  can  ftriCUy  pur- 
fue  it :  which  is  too  feldom  the  cafe  ;  for  in  general 
the  pliyfician  is  not  called  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  or  after,  when  the  putrid  acrid  bilious  matter  is 
a  great  part  of  it  carried  into  the  blood,  which  it  has 
fo  diffolved  and  brought  its  whole  mafs  into  a  colliqua-  . 
ted,  putrid,  gangrenefeent  ftate,  that  the  belt  of  me- 
thqds,  and  the  moil  efficacious  medicines,  however  ju- 
dicioufly  timed  and  applied,  are  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  or  fometimes  it  is  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  ableft 
pliyfician  can  do  no  more  than  tell  the  relations  of  the 
fick  that  it  is  too  late,  and  that  they  can  live  but  a 
few  hours  :  for  I  know  no  difeafe  in  which  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  patient  fo  much  depends  upon  the  right  or 
wrong  method  of  treating  it,  at  the  very  firft  attack  or 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  as  this  fever  does :  for  by 
thus  difeharging  and  carrying  the  putrid,  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  bilious  matter,  out  of  the  body  before  much  of  it 
is  carried  into  the  blood,  not  only  moll  of  the  bad 
fymptoms  which  attend  the  fecond  ftate  of  the  fever  are 
prevented  from  coming  on,  but  the  haemorrhagies,  and 
the  yellownefs  of  the  lkin,  &c.  alfo,  and  the  fever  foon 
taken  off  too  ;  for  I  have  never  feen  any  hsemorrhagy 
come  on,  and  but  little  yellownels,  or  in  fome  none, 
when  they  were  thus  treated. 

“  And  when  the  laft  ftage  of  this  fever  is  come  on 
before  we  are  called  in,  provided  that  it  is  not  at  the 
very  latter  end  of  it,  I  have  always  found  that  this  me¬ 
thod  ©f  gentle  purging,  whenever  the  before-mention¬ 
ed  fymptoms  indicate  it,  and  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  anti¬ 
feptic  medicines  in  the  intervals,  ha3  been  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  I  have  feen  but  two  patients  that  have  died  in  this 
fever  during  the  eight  years  paft  in  which  I  treated 
it  in  this  manner ;  and  one  of  them  was  fo  weak  that 
he  could  not  take  a  fpoonful  of  any  thing,  and  fo  near 
his  end  that  he  died  about  two  hours  after  without 
taking  any  medicine  ;  and  the  other  killed  himfelf  by 
drinking  a  gallon  of  cold  water  in  lefs  than  three  hours 
time  (after  taking  half  an  ounce  of  manna  in  the  morn¬ 
ing),  which  ftruck  fuch  a  coldnefe  into  his  whole  body 
that  he  died  ;  though  I  have  vifited  feveral  every  year, 
and  in  fome  years  a  great  many :  therefore  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  this  method  to  others,  and 
wi(h  it  to  be  as  fuccefsful  to  all.” 

To  the  genus  of  typhus  alfo  belong  all  thofe  fevers 
attended  with  very  profufe  and  debilitating  fweats,  and 
which 
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Ftbrea  which  have  fometimes,  not  without  good  reafon,  teen 

-v -  accounted  plagues ;  fucli  as  the  Englifh  fweating  fiek- 

nefs,  Miliaris  fudatoria,  Sauv.'Cp.  5.  Ephemera  fu- 
datoria,  Snu-v.  fp.  7.  Ephemera  Britannica,  Cams  de 
(phem.  Britan, 

1 69  Genus  VI.  SYNOCHUS. 

Synochus  Saw.  gen.  81.  Lin.  13. 

Lenta  Lin.  14. 

Phrenitis  Vog.  18. 

Febris  continua  putrida  Boerh.  730. 

This  is  a  eontaglous  diftemper,  being  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  a  fynoeha  and  typhus  ;  for  the  defeription  and 
cure  of  which,  we  mult  of  confequenee  refer  to  what 
hath  been  already  faid  eoueerning  thefe  difeafes. 

The  He  Pic  Fever. 

170  Hedtiea,  Sauv.  gen.  83.  Lin.  24.  Vog.  80.  Sag.  684. 

This  difeafe  is  reckoned  by  Dr  Cullen  to  be  merely 
fymptomatic  ;  as  indeed  feems  very  probable,  fince  it 
very  generally  accompanies  abforptions  of  pus  into  the 
blood  from  internal  fuppurations,  or  indeed  from  fuch 
as  are  external,  provided  they  be  very  large  or  of  a 
bad  kind. 

Defeription.  The  bell,  indeed  the  only  proper,  de¬ 
feription  of  this  diforder  we  have  is  that  by  Dr  Heber¬ 
den.  According  to  him,  the  appearance  of  the  hedtic 
fever  is 'not  unlike  that  of  the  genuine  intermittent} 
from  which,  however,  the  difeafe  is  very  different  in 
its  nature,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  much  more 
dangerous.  In  the  true  intermittent,  the  three  ftages 
of  cold,  heat,  and  fweat,  are  far  more  diftindtly  mark¬ 
ed,  the  whole  fit  is  much  longer,  the  period  whieh  it 
obferves  is  more  conllant  and  regular,  and  the  inter- 
miffions  are  more  perfedt,  than  in  the  hedtic  fe¬ 
ver.  For  in  the  latter,  even  in  the  cleareft  remif- 
fion,  there  is  ufually  a  feverifh  quicknefs  perceptible 
in  the  pulfe,  which  feldom  fails  to  exceed  the  ut- 
moft  limit  of  a  healthy  one  by  at  lead  10  ftrokes  in 
a  minute. 

The  ehillnefs  of  the  hedtic  fever  is  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  heat,  and  fometimes  immediately  by  a  fweat 
without  any  intermediate  ftate  of  heat.  The  heat  will 
fometimes  come  on  without  any  remarkable  ehillnefs 
preceding  ;  and  the  ehillnefs  has  been  obferved  to  go 
off  without  being  followed  either  by  heat  or  fweat. 
The  duration  of  thefe  ftages  is  feldom  the  fame  for 
three  fits  together  }  and  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one 
of  them  to  be  wanting,  the  length  of  the  whole  fit 
mull  vary  much  more  than  in  the  true  intermittent } 
but  in  general  it  is  much  fhorter. 

A  patient  fubjedted  to  hedtic  fever  is  little  or  no¬ 
thing  relieved  by  the  coming  on  of  the  fweat  ;  but  is 
often  as  anxious  and  reftlefs  under  it  as  during  the 
ehillnefs  or  heat.  When  the  fweat  is  over,  the  fever 
will  fometimes  continue  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  the  ehillnefs  will  return  ;  which  is  a  molt  certain 
mark  of  this  difeafe. 

The  hedtic  fever  will  return  with  great  exadtnefs, 
like  an  intermittent,  for  two  or  perhaps  three  fits  }  but 
Dr  Heberden  informs  us,  that  he  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  known  it  keep  the  fame  period  for  four 
fits  fucceflively.  The  paroxyfm  will  now  and  then  keep 
off  for  10  or  12  days  ;  and  at  other  times,  efpecially 
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when  the  patient  is  very  ill,  it  will  return  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  on  the  fame  day,  that  the  ehillnefs  of  a  new  fit  will 
follow  immediately  the  fweat  of  the  former.  It  is  not 
unufual  to  have  many  threatenings  of  a  1  hive  ring  in 
the  fame  day }  and  fome  degree  of  drowfinefs  is  apt 
to  attend  the  ceffation  of  a  fit. 

The  urine  in  a  true  intermittent  is  clear  in  the  fits 
and  turbid  in  the  intervals  ;  but  in  the  hedtic  fever  it  is 
liable  to  all  kinds  of  irregularity.  It  will  be  equally 
clear  or  turbid  in  both  ftages;  or  turbid  in  the  fits  and 
clear  in  the  intervals ;  and  fometimes  it  will  be,  as  in 
a  true  intermittent,  elear  during  the  fever,  and  thick 
at  the  going  off. 

Hedtic  patients  often  complain  of  pains  like  thofe 
of  the  rheumatifm,  which  either  affedt  by  turns  almoft 
every  part  of  the  body,  or  elfe  return  conftantly  to  the 
fame  part ;  which  is  often  at  a  great  diftanee  from  the 
feat  of  the  principal  diforder,  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
without  any  peculiar  connedtion  with  it.  Thofe  pains 
are  fo  violent  in  fome  patients,  as  to  require  a  large 
quantity  of  opium.  As  far  as  Dr  Heberden  has  ob¬ 
ferved,  they  are  mod  common,  where  the  hedtic  arifes 
from  fome  ulcer  open  to  the  external  air,  as  in  cancers 
of  the  faee,  breaft,  &c.  Joined  with  this  fever,  and 
arifiug  probably  from  one  common  caufe_,  he  has  been 
furprifed  to  fee  fwellings  of  the  limbs,  neck,  or  trunk 
of  the  body,  rife  up  almoft  in  anr  inftant,  as  if  the  part 
was  all  at  once  grown  fatter.  Thefe  fwellings  are  not 
painful,  hard,  or  difcoloured,  and  they  continue  for  fe- 
veral  hours. 

Dr  Heberden  has  feen  this  fever  attaek  thofe  who 
feemed  in  tolerable  health,  in  a  fudden  and  violent 
manner,  like  a  common  inflammatory  one ;  and  like 
that,  alfo,  in  a  very  fhort  time  bring  them  into  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  their  live3  ;  after  which  it  has  be¬ 
gun  to  abate,  and  to  afford  hopes  of  a  perfedt  reco¬ 
very.  But  though  the  danger  might  be  over  for  the 
prefent,  and  but  little  of  a  fever  remain ;  yet  that  little 
hasfoon  demonftrated,tliat  it  was  kept  up  by  fome  great 
mifehief  within,  and,  proving  unconquerable  by  any 
remedies,  has  gradually  undermined  the  health  of  the 
patient,  and  never  ceafed  except  with  his  life.  This 
manner  of  its  beginning,  however,  is  extraordinary. 
It  much  oftener  diffembles  its  ftrcngth  at  firft  ;  and 
creeps  on  fo  (lowly,  that  the  fubjefts  of  it,  though  they 
be  not  perfedt ly  well,  yet  for  fome  months  hardly 
think  themfelves  ill ;  complaining  only  of  being  fooner 
tired  with  exercife  than  ufual,  of  want  of  appetite, 
and  of  falling  away.  But  gentle  as  the  fymptoms 
may  feem,  if  the  pulfe  be  quicker  than  ordinary,  fo  as 
to  have  the  artery  to  beat  90  times  and  perhaps  1 20 
times  in  a  minute,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  the  event.  In  no  diforder,  perhaps, 
is  the  pulfe  of  more  ufe  to  guide  our  judgment  than  in 
the  hedtic  fever :  yet  even  here  we  mull  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  not  truft  entirely  to  this  Criterion ;  for  one 
in  about  20  patients,  with  all  the  word;  figns  of  decay 
frpm  fome  incurable  caufe,  which  irrefiftibly  goes  on 
to  deftroy  his  life,  will  (how  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
quicknefs,  nor  any  other  irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Caufes ,  &c.  This  fever  will  fupetvene  whenever 
there  is  a  great  colledtion  of  matter  formed  in  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  but  it  more  particularly  attends  upon  the 
U  2  inflam- 
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inflammation  of  a  fcirrholis  gland,  and  even  upon  one 
that  is  flight  and  only  juft  beginning  ;  the  fever  grow¬ 
ing  worfe  in  proportion  as  the  gland  becomes  more 
inflamed,  rile  red,  or  gangrenous.  And  fuch  is  the 
lingering  nature  of  thofe  glandular  diforders,  that 
the  firftof  thofe  ftages  will  continue  for  many  months, 
and  the  fecond  for  fome  years. 

If  this  fcirrhous  inflammation  be  external,  or  in  the 
lungs,  or  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  where  the 
difturbance  of  their  functions  plainly  points  out  the 
feat  of  the  diforder,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  the  fever.  But  if  the  part  affec-- 
ted  be  not  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  and  its  precife  func¬ 
tions  be  not  known,  the  he&ic,  which  is  there  only 
part  of  the  train  of  another  difeafe,  may  be  miftaken 
ior  .the  primary  or  only  one. 

Lying-in  women,  on  account  of  the  violence  fu- 
ftained  in  delivery,  generally  die  when  affefted  with 
this  fever.  Women  of  the  age  of  near  50  and  up¬ 
wards  are  particularly  liable  to  it.  For,  upon  the 
ceffation  of  their  natural  difcharge,  the  glands  of 
the  breafls,  ovaries,  or  womb,  too  commonly  begin 
to  grow  fcirrhous,  and  proceed  to  be  cancerous. 
Not  only  thefe,  but  the  glandular  parts  of  all  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  are  difpofed  to  be  affe&ed  at  this 
particular  time,  and  to  become  the  feats  of  incurable 
diforders. 

The  injuries  done  to  the  ftomach  and  liver  by  hard 
drinking  are  attended  with  finular  fymptoms,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  fame  manner. 

Dr  Heberden  obferves,  that  the  flighteft  wound  by 
a  fine  pointed  inftrument  is  known  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  to  bring  on  the  greateft  difturbances,  and  the 
moft  alarming  fymptoms,  nay  even  death  itfelf.  For 
not  only  the  wounded  part  will  fwell  and  be  painful, 
but  by  turns  almoft  every  part  of  the  body  ;  and  very 
diftant  parts  have  been  known  to  come  even  to  fuppu- 
ration.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  conftantly  accompanied 
with  this  irregular  intermittent,  which  lafts  as  long  as 
any  of  them  remain.. 

Prognofts .  This  anomalous  fever  is  never  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  than  when  it  belongs  to  a  kindly  fuppuration, 
into  which  all  the  difeafed  parts  are  melted  down,  and 
for  which  there  is  a  proper  outlet. 

The  fymptoms  and  danger  from  fome  fmall  punc¬ 
tures,  with  their  concomitant  fever,  moft  frequently 
give  way  in  a  few  days ;  though  in  fome  perfons  they 
have  continued  for  two  or  three  months,  and  in  others 
have  proved  fatal. 

The  inflammation  of  internal  feirrhous  glands,  or  of 
thofe  in  the  breafts,  fometimes  goes  off,  and  the  fever, 
which  depended  upon  it,  ceafes ;  but  it  much  oftener 
happens,  that  it  proceeds  to  cancerous  and  gangrenous 
ulcers,  and  terminates  only  in  death.  Death  is  alfo, 
almoft  univerfally,  the  confequence  of  hectic  fever 
from  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  which  have  in  general  at 
leaft  been  confidered  as  glandular  bodies  in  a  fcir¬ 
rhous  ftate. 

Cure.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  fipne  re¬ 
medies  will  in  every  cafe  be  adapted  to.  a  fever 
which,  arifing  from  very  different  caufes,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  fuch  a  variety  of  fymptoms.  A  mixture 
of  afafetida  and  opium  has  in  fome  perfons  feemed 
Angularly  ferviceable  in  this  fever,  when  brought  on 
fey  a  fmall  wound ;  but  in  moft  other  cafes  the  princi- 
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pal  if  not  the  foie  attention  of  the  phyfician  mull  be  He&ica. 
employed  in  relieving  the  fymptoms,  by  tempering  the  —'“"v 
heat,  by  preventing  both  coftivenefs  and  purging,  by 
procuring  fleep,  and  by  checking  the  fweats.  If,  at  the 
fame  time,  continues  Dr  Heberden,  he  put  the  body 
into  as  good  general  health  as  may  be,  by  air,  exer- 
cife,  and  a  proper  courfe  ofjnild  diet,  he  can  perhaps 
do  nothing  better  than  to  leave  all  the  reft  to  nature. 

In  fome  few  fortunate  patients,  nature  appears  to  have 
fuch  refources,  as  may  afford  reafon  for  entertaining 
hopes  of  cure,  even  in  very  bad  cafes.  For  fome  have 
recovered  from  this  fever  attended  with  every  fymptom 
of  an  abdominal  vifeus  incurably  difeafed,  after  all 
probable  methods  of  relief  from  art  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  and  after  the  flelh  and  ftrength  were  fo  exhaufted 
as  to  leave  fcarce  any  hopes  from  nature.  In  thofe 
deplorable  circumftances,  there  has  arifen  a  fwelling 
not  far  from  the  probable  feat  of  the  diforder,  and 
yet  without  any  difcoverable  communication  with  it. 

This  fwelling  has  come  to  an  abfeefs ;  in  confequence 
of  which  the  pulfe  has  foon  returned  to  its  natural 
ftate,  as  have  alfo  the  appetite,  flefh,  and  ftrength. 

What  nature  has  performed  in  thofe  rare  cafes,  Dr 
Heberden  acquaints  us,  he  has  often  endeavoured  to 
imitate,  by  making  iffues  or  applying  blifters  near 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe  }  but  he  cannot  fay  with  the 
fame  fuccefs. 

It  feems  at  prefent,  Dr  Heberden  obferves,  the 
opinion  of  many  praftitioners,  that  the  gangrenes  will 
be  flopped,  and  fuppuration  become  more  kindly,  by 
the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  therefore  this  remedy 
is  always  either  advifed  or  permitted  in  the  irregular 
fever  joined  with  fuppurations  and  gangrenes.  But 
he  affirms  he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  any 
good  effeft  from  the  bark  in  this  fever  unattended 
with  an  apparent  ulcer ;  and  even  in  gartgrenes  it  fo 
often  fails,  that  in  fuccefsful  cafes,  where  it  has  been 
adminiftered,  there  mail  be  room  for  fufpicion  that 
the  fuccefs  was  owing  to  another  caufe.  Dr  Heber¬ 
den  acknowledges  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  never  favv 
any  harm  from  the  bark,  in  thefe,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  cafes,  except  a  flight  temporary  purging  or 
iicknefs,  where  it  has  happened  to  difagree  with  the 
ftomach,  or  where  the  latter  has  been  loaded  by  ta¬ 
king  the  medicine  too  faft,  efpecially  in  dry  bolufes 
wrapped  in  wafer-paper. 

In  he&ic  illneffes,  where  all  other  means  have  proved 
ineffectual,  a  journey  to  Bath  is  ufually  propofed  by 
the  friends,  and  wifhed  for  by  the  fick ;  but  Dr  He¬ 
berden  juftly  obferves,.  that,  befides  the  fatigue  and 
many  inconveniences  of  a  journey  to  a  dying  perfon,, 
the  Bath  waters  are  peculiarly  hurtful  in  this  fever, 
which  they  never  fail  to  increafe,  and  thereby  ag¬ 
gravate  the  fufferings  and  haften  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

Order  II.  PHLEGMASIA.  m 

Phlegmafiae  membranofe  et  parencliymatofae,  Sauv. 

Clafs  III.  Ord.  I.  II.  Sag.  605. 

Morbi  febrUes  phlogiftici,  Lin.  Clafs  III. 

Febres  continuae  compofitae  inflammatorise,  V. 

Morbi  aeuti  febriles,  Boerh.  770. 

Febres  inflammatoriae,  Hojfm.  II.  105.  Junck.6i.. 

The  phlegmafiae,  or  topical  inflammations,  are  a. 
very  numerous  affemblage  of  difeafes.  Their  great 

very 
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Phlejfipa.  chara&eriftic3  are,  the  general  fymptoms  pf  fever,  and 
fi®  a  topical  inflammation,  attended  wkh  the  lefion  of  fome 
l— important  fundlion.  And  in  moil  inflances,  when 
blood  is  drawn,  it  is  found  upon  coagulation  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  a  buffy  coat.  Under  this  order,  many 
important  genera  are  comprehended,  each  requiring 
a  feparate  confideration. 

I7a  Genus  VII.  PHLOGOSIS. 

J73  Sp.  I.  Phlogosis  PHLEGMONE. 

Phlegmone  au&orum,  Sauv.  gen.  15.  Lin.  39. 

Fog.  35  X. 

Infiammatio,  Lin.  231.  Boerh.  370.  Juncl.  20. 

This  difeafe  is  a  fynocha  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
inflammation  of  fome  particular  part  either  external  orin- 
ternal,  and  confequently  it  varies  very  much  in  its  form 
and  the  degree  of  danger  attending  it,  according  to  the 
fituation  and  funftions  of  the  part  affeCted  with  topical 
inflammation.  To  this  fpecics,  therefore,  belong  the 
following  difeafes. 

Furunculus,  Sauv.  gen.  18.  Vog.  352. 

Terminthus,  Vog.  381. 

Pupula,  Lin.  275.  Sauv.  p.  6. 

Varus,  Vog.  436.  Lin.  269.  Sauv.  p.  7. 

Bacchia,  Lin.  270. 

Gutta  Rofea,  Sauv.  gen.  4. 

Gutta  rofacea,  Vog.  437. 

Hordeolum,  Sauv.  gen.  27.  Lin.  276.  Vog.  434. 

Otalgia,  Sauv.  gen.  197.  Lin.  44.  Vog.  148. 

Dolor  otalgicus,  Hojm.  II.  336. 

Parulis,  Vog.  362. 

Maftodynia,  Sauv.  gen.  210.  Vog.  153. 

Paronychia,  Sauv.  gen.  21.  Lin.  258.  Vog.  345. 

Arthrocace,  Sauv.  gen.  78.  Lin.  2 56. 

Pasdarthrocace,  Vog.  419. 

Spina  ventofa,  Boerh.  526. 

Phimofis,  Sauv.  gen.  22.  Lin.  297.  Vog.  348. 

Paraphimofis,  Vog.  349. 

For  the  cure  of  inflammations,  Dr  Cullen  lays  down 
the  following  indications.  1.  To  remove  the  remote 
caufes  when  they  are  evident  and  continue  to  operate. 
2.  To  take  off  the  phlogillic  diathefis  affecting  the 
whole  fyflem,  or  the  particular  part.  3.  To  take  off 
the  fpafm  of  the  particular  part  by  remedies  applied  to 
the  whole  fyftem  or  to  the  part  itfelf. 

The  means  of  removing  the  remote  caufes  will  readi¬ 
ly  occur,  from  confidering  the  particular  nature  and 
circumftances  of  the  different  kinds.  Acrid  matters 
mull  be  removed,  or  their  a&ion  mull  be  prevented, 
by  the  application  of  demulcents.  Compreff.ng  and 
overftretching  powers  mull  be  taken  away ;  and  from 
their  feveral  circumftances,  the  means  of  doing  fo  will 
be  obvious. 

The  means  of  taking  off  the  plilogiftie  diathefis-of 
the  fyftem  are  the  fame  with  thofe  already  mentioned 
under  the  cure  for  fynocha.  The  means  of  taking  off 
the  fpafm  alfo  from  the  particular  part,  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  already  mentioned.  Only  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  topical  bleedings,  fuch  as  cupping 
tvith  fcarifications,  applying  leeches,  &c.  are  in  this 
cafe  much  more  indicated;  and  that  fome  of  the  other 
remedies  are  to  be  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
part  affe&ed,  as  (hall  be  more  fully  confidered  when 
we  treat  of  thofe  difeafes  attended  with  particular  in¬ 
flammations. 
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When  a  tendency  to  fuppuration  is  perceived,  the  Phimofis. 
proper  indication  is  to  promote  the  produ&ion  of  per-  J 

fedt  pus  as  much  as  pollible.  For  this  purpofe  various 
remedies,  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a  fpecilic  power,  have 
been  propofed :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
are  poffeffed  of  a  virtue  of  this  kind;  and,  in  Dr  Cul¬ 
len’s  opinion,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  favour  the 
fuppuration  by  fuch  applications  as  may  fupport  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat  in  the  part,  by  fome  tenacity  confine  the 
perfpi ration,  and  by  an  emollient  quality  may  weaken- 
the  cohefion  of  the  teguments,  and  favour  their  erofiou. 

As  all  abfeefles  are  occaiioued  by  the  effulion  of  fluids, 
and  as  in  the  cafe  of  certain  effufions  a  fuppuration  be¬ 
comes  not  only  unavoidable  but  defirable,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  moft  of  the  means  of  procuring  a  refo- 
lution  by  diminifhing  the  force  of  circulation,  &c- 
ought  to  be  avoided.  But  as  we  obferve  on  the  one 
hand,  that  a  certain  degree  of  increafed  impetus,  or  of 
the  original  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  is  neceffary  to- 
produce  a  proper  fuppuration;  fo  it  is  then  efpecially 
neceffary  to  avoid  thofe  means  of  refolution  which  may 
diminifh  too  much  the  force  of  circulation.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  when  vio¬ 
lent,  is  found  to  prevent  the  proper  fuppuration ;  fo,  in 
fuch  cafes,  though  a  tendency  to  fuppuration  may  have 
begun,  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  thofe  means  of 
refolution  which  moderate  the  force  of  the  circulation^ 

With  refpedl  to  the  opening  of  abfeefles  when  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  fee  the  article  Surgery. 

When  an  inflammation  lias  taken  a  tendency  to  gan¬ 
grene,  that  event  is  to  be  prevented  by  every  pollible 
means ;  and  thefe  mull  be  different  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  feveral  caufes  :  but  after  a  gangrene  haa- 
in  fome  degree  taken  place,  it  .can  be  cured  only  by 
the  feparation  of  the  dead  froth  the  living  parts.  This 
in  certain  circumftances  can  be  performed,  and  moll: 
properly,  by  the  knife.  In  other  cafes  it  can  be  done 
by  exciting  a  fuppuratory  inflammation,  on  the  verge 
of  the  living  part,  whereby  its  cohefion  with  the  deaA 
part  may  be  every  where  broken  olf,  fo  that  the  latter 
may  fall  off  by  itfelf.  While  this  is  doing,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  prevent  the  further  putrcfatlion  of  the  part,  and. 
its  fpreading  wider.  For  this.purpofe  various  antifep- 
tic  applications  have  been  propofed  1  but  Dr  Cullen  is 
of  opinion,  that  while  the  teguments  are  entire,  thefa 
applications  can  hardly  have  any  effect;  and  therefore, 
that  the  fundamental  procedure  mull  be  to  fcarify  the 
part  fo  as  to  reach  the  living  fubllance,  and,  by  the. 
wounds  made  there,  to  excite  the  fuppuration  required.. 

By  the  fame  incifions  alfo  we  give  accefs  to  anti- 
fep tics,  which  may  both  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the 
putrefaction  in  the  dead,  and  excite  the  inflammation 
neceffary  on  the  verge  of  the.  livingi  parts 

When  the  gangrene  proceeds  from  the.  lofs  of  tone, 
and  when  this  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
prevents  that  inflammation  which,  as  we  have  faid,  is 
requifite  to  the  feparation  of  the  dead  parts  from  the 
living,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obviate  this  lot  of  tone 
by  tonic  medicines  given  internally ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  the  Peruvian-bark  has  been  found  to  be  moll  ef¬ 
fectual.  But  when  the  gangrene  arifes  from  the  vio¬ 
lence,  of  inflammation,  the  bark  may  not  only  fail  of 
proving  a  remedy,  but  may  do  harm :  for  its  power. 

‘  jnic  is  efpecially  fuited  to  thofe  cafes  of  gangrene- 
vtuich  proceed  from  an  original  lofs  of  tone,  as  in  tha 

cafe- 
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Phleatma*  cafe  of  palfy  and  etdenu;  or  fn  thofe  cafe3  where  a 
.  fia  lofs  of  tone  takes  place  while  the  original  inflammatory 
*  fymptoms  are  removed. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  Mr  Bell  is  of  opinion,  that  in- 
eifrons  made  with  a  view  to  admit  the  operation  of  an- 
tifeptic  remedies  in  gangrenes,  as  well  a3  the  remedies 
themfelves,  muft  be  pernicious  from  the  irritation  they 
occafion,  and  from  the  danger  of  wounding  blood- 
veffels,  nerves,  or  tendons,  and  alfo  by  allowing  a  free 
paffage  for  the  putrefeeut  fluids  into  the  parts  not 
yet  aff'e&ed.  And  unlefs  they  be  carried  fo  deep  as 
to  reach  the  found  parts,  applications  of  the  antifeptic 
kind  can  never  have  any  effect  in  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  fame  author 
alfo  remarks,  that  all  the  advantages  commonly  obferved 
from  the  great  number  of  applications  recommended  for 
gangrene,  are  obtained  with  more  eafe,  and  generally 
too  with  more  certainty,  from  the  ufe  of  fome  gentle 
stimulating  embrocation  ;  which,  hy  exciting  a  flight 
irritation  upon  the  furface,  efpecially  when  afiifted  by 
a  free  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  produces  for  the  mod  part 
fuch  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  is  wifhed  for.  With 
this  view  he  has  frequently  known  a  weak  folution  of 
fal  ammoniac,  a  drachm  of  the  fait  to  two  ounces  of  vi¬ 
negar  and  fix  of  water,  form  a  mixture  of  a  very  pro¬ 
per  ftrength  for  every  purpofe  of  this  kind.  But  the 
degree  of  ftimulus  can  eafily  be  either  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed  according  to  circumftances,  by  ufing  a  larger 
or  finallcr  proportion  of  the  fait. 

Whenever,  either  by  the  means  recommended,  or  by 
a  natural  exertion  of  the  fyftem,  a  flight  inflammation  . 
appears  between  the  difeafed  and  found  parts,  we  may 
in  general,  with  tolerable  certainty,  expect,  that  in  due 
time  the  parts  will  be  feparated;  and  when  a  full  fup- 
puration  is  once  fairly  eftablifhed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  mortified  parts  will  be  foon  and  eafily 
removed. 

A  complete  feparation  being  effected,  the  remaining 
fore  is  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  deferibed  under  the 
.article  Surgery;  with  a  proper  attention,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the  fupport  of  the  general  fyftem  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  nourifliing  diet,  and  the  bark  with  fuch 
quantities  of  wine  as  may  feem  neceflary. 

With  regard  to  the  bark,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
take  notice  of  another  cafe  of  mortification  in  which  it 
is  likewife  unfuccefsful,  as  well  as  in  that  attended  with 
an  high  degree  of  inflammation;  and  that  is,  in  thofe 
mortifications  of  the  toes  and  feet,  common  in  old 
people,  or  which  arife  from  any  caufe  increafing  the 
rigidity  of  the  veffels  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  motion  of  the  fluids  through  them.  In  this  cafe 
Mr  Pott  has  difeovered,  that  all  kinds  of  warm  appli¬ 
cations  are  very  unfuccefsful ;  but  that  by  the  free  ufe 
of  opium,  together  with  fedatives  and  relaxants  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  he  has  frequently  feen  the  tumefaction 
of  the  feet  and  ancles  fubfide,  the  Ikin  recover  its  na¬ 
tural  colour,  and  all  the  mortified  parts  feparate  in  a 
very  ihort  time,  leaving  a  clean  fore.  But  as  to  fca- 
rifications,  or  any  other  attempt  to  feparate  artificially 
the  mortified  from  the  found  parts,  he  thinks  them 
very  prejudicial,  by  giving  pain;  which  is  generally  of 
itfelf  violent  in  this  difeafe,  and  which  feems  to  have  a 
great  fhare  in  producing  the  other  evils. 

The  other  terminations  of  inflammation  either  do 
®ot  admit  of  any  treatment  except  that  of  preventing 


them  by  refolution,  or  properly  belong  to  the  article  Ph 
Surgery. 

Sp. IL  Phlogosis  erythema.  174 

Erythema,  Sauv.  gen.  n. 

Eryfipelas  au&orum,  Vog.  345. 

Hieropyr.  Vog.  344. 

Anthrax,  Sauv.  gen.  19.  Lin,  872.  Vog.  353. 

Carbo  et  carbunculus  auftorum. 

Erythema  gangraenofum,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Erythema  a  frigore. 

Erythema  pernio,  Sauv.  fp.  4 

Pernio,  I  An.  259.  Vog.  350. 

Erythema  ambuftio,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Eryfipelas  ambuftio,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Combuftura,  Lin.  245. 

Combuftio,  Boerh.  476. 

Encaufis,  Vog.  347. 

Erythema  ab  acri  alieno  applicato. 

Eryfipelas  Chinenfe,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Erythema  ab  acri  inquilino. 

Erythema  intertrigo,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Intertrigo,  Lin.  247.  Vog.  502. 

Erythema  a  compreflione. 

Erythema  paratrima,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Erythema  a  punCtura,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Eryfipelas  a  vefpis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 9. 

Pfydracia  a  vefpis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Erythema  cum  phlegmone. 

Eryfipelas  phlegmonodes  auftorum. 

Erythema  cum  cedemate. 

Eryfipelas  fymptomaticum,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

The  word  erythema  doth  not  apply  to  any  primary 
difeafe,  but  to  a  great  number  of  thofe  cutaneous  in¬ 
flammations  denominated  by  another  general  term,  viz. 
the  eryfipelas,  or  “  St  Anthony’s  fire ;”  and  which  being 
commonly  fymptomatic,  of  fome  other  inflammation  or 
diforder,  are  to  be  removed  only  by  removing  the  pri¬ 
mary  difeafe  :  the  erythema  is  found  fcarccly  to  bear 
any  kind  of  warm  application  to  itfelf;  and  is  very  apt, 
if  treated  as  a  primary  difeafe,  to  terminate  in  a  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  part  affedted,  or  fome  other  diforder  ftill 
more  dangerous.  The  difference  between  the  phlegmon 
or  preceding  fpecies,  and  erythema,  according  to  Dr 
Cullen,  is,  that,  in  the  former,  the  inflammation  feems 
particularly  to  affedf  the  veffels  on  the  internal  furface 
of  the  Ikin,  communicating  with  the  lax  adjacent  cel¬ 
lular  texture ;  whence  a  more  copious  effufion,  and  fhat 
too  of  ferum  convertible  into  pus,  takes  place*  In 
the  erythema  the  affedtion  is  of  the  veffels  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  ikin  communicating  with  the  rete 
mucofum,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  effufion  but 
what  feparates  the  cuticle  and  gives  occafion  to  the 
formation  of  a  blifter,  while  the  fmaller  fize  of  the 
veffels  admits  only  of  the  effufion  of  a  thin  fluid  very 
feldom  convertible  into  pus.  For  the  cure  of  the  fever 
attended  with  erythema  or  eryfipelas,  fee  below ;  and 
for  the  external  treatment  of  erythema,  fee  the  article 
Surgery. 

Genus  VIII.  OPHTHALMIA.  , 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

Ophthalmia,  Sauv.  gen.  196.  Lin.  43.  Vog.  3  4 1 . 

Sag.  231.  fund.  24. 

Chemofis,  Vog.  46. 

Oph- 
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Ph^ema-  Ophthalmites,  Veg.  47. 

lnflammatio  oculorum,  Hoffm.  II.  165. 

'  *  Ophthalmia  taraxis,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Ophthalmia  humida,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Ophthalmia  chemofis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 2. 

Ophthalmia  eryfipelatofa,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Ophthalmia  puftulofa,  Sauv.  fp -  6. 

Ophthalmia  phly&asnodes,  sauv.  fp.  21. 

Ophthalmia  choroeidea,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Ophthalmia  tenebricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Ophthalmia  trachoma,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Ophthalmia  ficca,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Ophthalmia  angularis,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Ophthalmia  tuberculofa,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Ophthalmia  trichiafis,  Sa»v.  fp  2. 

Ophthalmia  cancrofa,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Ophthalmia  a  fynechia,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Ophthalmia  a  lagophthalmo,  Sauv.  fp.  17. 

Ophthalmia  ab  elcomate,  Sauv.  fp.  18. 

Ophthalmia  ab  lingue,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Ophthalmia  a  cornese  fiftula,  Sauv.  fp.  20. 

Ophthalmia  uveas,  Sauv.  fp.  2  2. 

Ophthalmia  metaftatica,  Sauv.  fp.  24. 

Ophthalmia  fcrophulofa,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Ophthalmia  fyphilitica,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1. 

Ophthalmia  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  23. 

From  reading  this  long  lift  of  diftin&ions  which 
author^  have  invented  in.the  ophthalmia,  it  is  evident, 
that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  fymptomatic, 
or  merely  the  confequences  of  other  diforders  prefent 
in  the  habit;  and  therefore  the  remedies  mull  be 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  thefe  primary  difor¬ 
ders  ;  and  when  they  are  gone  the  opthalmia  will  be 
removed  of  courfe.  Dr  Cullen  cbferves,  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye  may  be  confidered  as  of  two 
kinds;  according  as  it  is  feated  in  the  membranes  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  named  ophthalmia  mem • 
Iranarum ;  or  as  it  is  feated  in  the  febaceous  glands 
placed  in  the  tarfus,  or  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  in  which 
cafe  it  may  be  termed  ophthalmia  tarfi.  Thefe  two 
kinds  are  very  frequently  conne&ed  together,  as  the 
one  may  excite  the  other  ;  but  they  are  ftill  to  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  the  primary  affe&ion. 

‘  1 .  The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  af- 

fefts  efpecially,  and  inoft  frequently,  the  adnata,  and 
appears  in  a  turgefcence  of  its  veflels;  fo  that  the  red 
veflels  which  are  naturally  there,  become  not  only  in- 
creafed  in  fize,  but  many  more  appear  than  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  ftate.  This  turgefcence  of  the  veflels  is  attended 
with  pain,  efpecially  upon  the  motion  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye ;  and  this  irritation,  like  every  other,  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  eye,  produces  an  elfufion  of  tears 
from  the  lacrymal  gland. 

The  inflammation  commonly,  and  chiefly,  affefts 
the  adnata  fpread  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of 
the  eye  ;  but  ufually  fpreads  alfo  along  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  adnata  ®n  the  infide  of  the  palpebrae ;  and 
as  that  is  extended  on  the  tarfus  palpebrarum,  the  ex- 
cretories  of  the  febaceous  glands  opening  there  are 
alfo  frequently  affected.  When  the  affeftion  of  the 
adnata  is  confiderable,  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
fubjacent  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  reti¬ 
na  itfelf;  which  thereby  acquires  fo  great  fenflbility, 
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that  every  impreflion  of  light  becomes  painful.  The  Ophthal- 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  is  in  diffe-  mi?"  , 

rent  degrees,  according  as  the  adnata  is  more  or  lefs  T 
affe&ed,  or  according  as  the  inflammation  is  either  of 
the  adnata  alone,  or  of  the  fubjacent  membranes  alfo  ; 
and  upon  thefe  differences,  different  fpecies  have  been 
eftablilhed;  but  they  feem  all  to  differ  only  in  degree, 
and  are  to  be  cured  by  the  fame  remedies  more  or  lefs 
employed.  , 

The  proximate  caufe  of  ophthalmia  is  not  different 
from  that  of  inflammation  in  general ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  of  ophthalmia  may  be  explained  • 
by  the  difference  of  its  remote  caufes,  and  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  eye  which  it  happens  to  affedl ;  as 
may  be  underftood  from  what  has  been  already  faid. 

We  Ihall  therefore  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
method  of  cure. 

The  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  treatment 
of  ophthalmia,  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  refolutiou 
of  the  inflammation  which  has  already  taken  place  ; 
and,  fecondly,  the  removal  of  thofe  confequences  which 
frequently  arife  from  the  inflammation,  efpecially  if 
it  have  been  of  long  Handing.  But  befides  thefe, 
while  it  has  appeared  from  former  obfervation,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  difpofition  to  the  difeafe,  practices 
may  often  be  fuccefsfully  employed  to  combat  this  dif- 
pofttion,  and  thus  prevent  the  return  of  theaffedlion. 

The  ophthalmia  membranarum  requires  the  reme¬ 
dies  proper  for  inflammation  in  general ;  and  when  the 
deeper-feated  membranes  are  affe&ed,  and  efpecially 
when  a  pyrexia  is  prefent,  large  general  bleedings  may 
be  neceflary.  But  this  laft  is  feldom  the  cafe  ;  and,, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  ophthalmia  is  an  affection  mere¬ 
ly  local,  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pyrexia.  Ge¬ 
neral  bleedings  therefore  have  little  effedl  upon  it,  and 
the  cure  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  topical  bleedings, 
that  is,  blood  drawn  from  the  veflels  near  the  inflamed 
part ;  and  opening  the  jugular  vein,  or  the  temporal 
artery,  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  meafure  of  this 
kind.  It  is  commonly  fufficient  to  apply  a  number  of1 
leeches  round  the  eye;  but  it  is  perhaps  ftill  better 
to  draw  blood  by  cupping  and  fcarifyiug  upon  the 
temples.  In  many  cafes,  the  moft  effeftual  remedy 
is  to  fcarify  the  internal  furface  of  the  inferior  eye-lid,, 
and  to  cut  the  turgid  veflels  upon  the  adnata  itfelf. 

Befides  blood-letting,,  purging,  as  a  remedy  fuited 
to  inflammation  in  general,  has  been  confidered  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to-  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the 
head,  and  therefore  to  ophthalmia  ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
ufeful :  but,  for  the  reafons  given  before  with  refpedt 
to  general  bleeding,  purging  in  the  cafe  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  does  not  prove  ufeful  in  any  proportion  to  the  eva  - 
cuation  excited. — For  relaxing  the  fpafm  in  the  part, 
and  taking  off  the  determination  of  the  fluids  to  it, 
bliftering  near  the  part  has  commonly  been  found  ufe¬ 
ful.  When  the' inflammation  does  not  yield  to  the 
application  of  blifters  after  topical  bleeding,  great 
benefit  is  often  obtained  by  fupporting  a  difeharge 
from  the  bliftered  part,  under  the  form  of  an  iflue,  by 
which  means  a  m«re  permanent  determination  of 
blood  from  the  part  is  obtained. 

It  is  probably  alfo  on  the  fame  principle  that  the 
good  effe&s  obtained  from  the  ufe  of  errhine  medicines 
in  obftinate  cafes  of  ophthalmia  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  By  thefe  errhines,  in  particular,,  which  occafiom 
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F14fgm»«  and  fapport  far  fome  time  a  great  difcharge  from  the 
,  iJa  nofe,  great  benefit  has  often  been  obtained.  The 
powder  of  afarabacca,  or  the  infufion  of  liippocafta- 
num,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe  at  bed-time  in  proper  dofes, 
are  often  produftive  of  the  beft  effefts,  when  many 
other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

Ophthalmia,  as  an  external  inflammation,  admits  of 
topical  applications.  All  thofe,  however,  which  in- 
•creafe  the  heat  and  relax  the  veffels  of  the  part,  prove 
•hurtful ;  and  the  adtnifiion  of  cool  air  to  the  eye,  and 
the  application  of  cooling  and  aftringent  medicines, 

*  which  at  the  fame  time  do  not  produce  irritation, 
prove  ufeful.  Of  all  thefe  the  folution  of  acetated 
lead,  affiduoufly  applied,  k  perhaps  the  beft.  In  the 
cure  of  this  diileinper,  indeed,  all  irritation  muft 
carefully  be  avoided,  particularly  that  of  light ;  and 
the  only  certain  means  of  doing  this  is  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  very  dark  chamber. 

2.  In  the  ophthalmia  tarfi,  the  fame  medicines  maybe 
neceffary,  as  have  been  already  recommended,  for  the 
ophthalmia  membranarum.  However,  as  the  ophthal¬ 
mia  tarfi  may  often  depend  upon  an  acrimony  depofit- 
ed  in  the  febaceous  glands  of  the  part,  fo  it  may  re¬ 
quire  various  internal  remedies  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  acrimony  in  fault ;  for  which  we  muft  refer  to 
the  confideration  of  fcrophula,  fyphilis,  or  other  dif- 
eafes  with  which  this  ophthalmia  may  be  conne&ed  j 
and  where  thefe  fhall  not  bo  evident,  certain  remedies 
more  generally  adapted  to  the  evacuation  of  acrimony, 
fuch  as  mercury,  may  be  employed.  In  the  ophthal¬ 
mia  tarfi,  it  almoft  conftantly  happens  that  fome  ul¬ 
cerations  are  formed  on  the  tarfus.  Thefe  require  the 
application  of  mercuiy  and  copper,  which  alone  may 
fometimes  cure  the  whole  affe&ion  ;  and  they  may  be 
•ufeful  even  when  the  difeafe  depends  upon  a  fault  of 
■the  whole  fyftem. 

Both  in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum,  and  in  the 
ophthalmia  tarfi,  it  is  neceffary  to  obviate  that  glueing 
together  of  the  eye-lids  which  commonly  happens  in 
fleep  ;  and  which  may  be  done  by  infinuating  a  little 
of  any  mild  un&uous  medicine  between  the  eye-lids  be¬ 
fore  the  patient  fhall  go  to  fleep. 

The  {lighter  kinds  of  inflammations  from  the  duft 
or  the  fun,  may  be  removed  by  fomenting  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  adding  a  fmall  portion  of  brandy  ; 
and  by  anointing  the  borders  of  the  eye-lids  with  un- 
guentum  tut'ue,  or  the  like,  at  night,  efpecially  when 
thofe  parts  are  excoriated  and  fore.  But  in  bad  cafes, 
after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  evacua¬ 
tions,  the  catnplafma  aluminis  of  the  London  pharma¬ 
copoeia  fpread  on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time,  has  been 
found  the  beft  external  remedy.  Before  the  ufe  of 
the  latter,  the  folution  of  white  vitriol  is  preferibed 
with  advantage ;  and  in  violent  pains  it  is  of  fervice 
to  foment  frequently  with  a  decottion  of  white  poppy- 
heads.  One  of  the  molt  common  and  molt  difagree- 
able  confequences  of  ophthalmia,  is  an  offufeation  of 
the  cornea,  fo  far  obftrufting  the  paffage  of  light  as 
to  diminifh  or  prevent  vifion.  This  is  fometimes  fo 
■confiderable  as  to  admit  of  removal  by  operation  : 
but  in  {lighter  cafes  it  may  often  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  different  gentle  efcharotics  ;  and  in  this 
way,  without  the  leaft  danger  of  any  inconvenience, 
good  effefts  are  often  obtained,  from  gently  iatrodu- 
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cing  into  the  eye  at  bed-time  a  powder  confiding  of  Ophjhaf 
equal  parts  of  ciyftals  of  tartar  and  fugar.  mia-  i 

Where  there  is  a  difpofition  to  frequent  returns  of  “  * 
thk  affe&ion,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often  employed 
with  fuccefs  in  combating  it :  But  nothing  in  general 
anfwers  better  than  frequent  and  regular  cold  bathing 
of  the  eyes. 

Genus  IX.  PHRENITIS,  I?5 

Phrekzy,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

Phrenitk,  Sauv.  gen.  101.  Lin.  25.  Sag.  gen.  301. 

Boerh.  771.  Hrffm,  II.  13 1.  fund.  63. 

Phrenifmus,  Vog.  45. 

Cephalitis,  Sauv.  gen.  109.  Sag.  gen.  310, 

Sphacelifmus,  Lin.  32. 

Phrenitis  vera,  Sanv.  fp.  1.  Boerh.  77 1. 

Phrenitis  idiopathica,  fund .  63. 

Cephalalgia  inflammatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Cephalitis  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Cephalitis  firiafis,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Siriafis,  Vog.  34. 

Cephalitis  Littriana,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that  the  true  phrenitis,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  or  fubftanceof  the  brain, 
is  very  rare  as  an  original  difeafe :  butv  as  a  fymptom 
of  others,  much  more  frequent ;  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  are  enumerated  by  different  authors. 

Phrenitis  fynochi  pleuritic®,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Phrenitis  fynochi  fanguinece,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Phrenitis  calentura,  Sauv.  fp  1 1 . 

Phrenitis  Indica,  Sauv  fp.  12 

Cephalitis  iEgyptiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Cephalitis  epidemica  anno  1510,  Sauv.  fp.  <5, 

Cephalitis  verminofa,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Cephalitis  cerebelli,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Phrenitis  miliaris,  Sauv  fp.  3. 

Phrenitis  variolofa,  Sauv  fp.  5. 

Phrenitis  morbillofa,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Phrenitis  a  plica,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Phrenitis  aphrodifiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Phrenitis  a  tarantifmo,  Suav  fp  14. 

Phrenitis  hydrophobica,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Phrenitis  a  dolore,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Cephalitis  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Defcription.  The  figns  of  an  impending  phrenitis 
are,  immoderate  and  continual  watchings;  or  if  any 
fleep  be  obtained,  it  is  difturbed  with  dreams  and 
gives  no  refrefliment ;  acute  and  lafting  pains,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  5  little 
thirft;  a  great  and  flow  refpiration,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  bottom  of  the  breaft ;  the  pulfe  fometimes 
fmall  and  flow,  fometimes  quick  and  frequent;  a  fup. 
preflion  of  urine;  and  forgetfulnefs.  The  diftemper 
when  prefent  may  be  known  by  the  following  figns: 

The  veins  of  the  head  fwell,  and  the  temporal  arteries 
throb  much;  the  eyes  are  fixed,  fparkle,  and  have  a 
fierce  afpeft ;  the  fpeech  is  incoherent,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  behaves  very  roughly  to  the  by-ftanders,  with 
furious  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed,  not  indeed  conti¬ 
nually,  but  returning  as  it  were  by  paroxyfms ;  the 
tongue  is  dry,  rough,  yellow,  or  black ;  there  is  a 
coldnefs  of  the  external  parts  ;  a  pronenefs  to  anger  ; 
chattering  of  the  teeth  ;  a  tremblirig  of  the  hands, 
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Phiru,T  with  which  the  Tick  ieem  to  he  gathering  fomething, 
and  a&ually  do  gather  the  naps  off  the  bed-clothes. 

**''  *  Caufrs  of,  and  per  funs  fubjeQ  tc ,  this  diforder.  People 

of  a  hot  and  bilious  habit  of  body,  and  fueh  as  are  of 
a  ps  IK  on  ate  difpcntion,  are  apt  to  be  affe&edwith 
phrenitis.  In  t:  ;  fame  danger  are  thofe  who  ufe  much 
fpices,  or  are  given  to  hot  and  fpirituous  liquors} 
who  have  been  expo-fed  more  than  lifnal  to  the  fun, 
or  obliged  to  undergo  in. moderate  {Indies  or  Watchings} 
who  are  fubjefl  to  head-?chs,  01  in  whom  fome  cu¬ 
ff  omary  hemorrhages  have  been  flopped  ;  or  the  dif- 
eafe  may  arife  from  fome  injury  offered  to  the  head 
externally.  Dr  Pringle  obferves,  that  the  phrenitis,- 
when  confidered  as  an  original  difeafe,  is  apt  to  attack 
foldiers  in  the  fummer-feafon  when  they  are  expofed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  efpecially  when  afleep  and 
in  liquor  A  fymptorr  atie  phrenitis  is  alfo  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  army  than  elfewhere,  oh  account  of  the 
violence  done  to  all  fevers  when  the  lick  are  carried  in 
Waggon3  from  the  camp  to  an  hofpital,  where  the  very 
noife  or  light  alone  would  be  fufficient,  with  more  de¬ 
licate  nat.  res,  to  raife  a  phrenzy  From  thefe  and  fi- 
tnilar  caufes,  a  ft-ate  of  aftive  inflammation,  affefting 
fome  parts  within  the  cranium,  is  produced:  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  this  all  the  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe  arife,  and  particularly  that  peculiar  delirium 
Which  charafterifes  it.  But  in  what  manner  local 
difeafes,  even  of  the  brain  itfelf,  produce  affedliorts  of 
the  mind,  we  are  (till  totally  in  the  dark. 

Prognofis  Every  kind  of  phrenitis,  whether  idio¬ 
pathic  of  fyttiptomatic,  is  attended  with  a  high  degree 
of  danger}  and,  unlefs  removed  before  the  fourth  day, 
a  gangrene  or  fphacelus  of  the  meninges  readily  takes 
place,  and  the  patient  dies  delirious  The  following 
are  the  moll  fatal  fymptomnS  A  continual  and  furious 
delirium,  with  watching  $  thin  watery  urine,  white 
faeces,  the  urine  and  ftools  running  off  involuntarily, 
or  a  total  fupprtffion  of  thefe  excretions;  a  ready  dif- 
pofition  to  become  ftupid,  or  to  faint ;  trembling,  ri 
gor,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  convulfions,  hiccough, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  trembling  of  the  tongue, 
fhrill  voice,  a  fudden  ceffation  of  pain,  with  apparent 
tranquillity.  The  following  are  favourable.  Sweats, 
apparently  critical,  breaking  out ;  a  fteming  effort  of 
nature  to  terminate  the  difeafe  by  a  diarrhoea ;  a  large 
hemorrhagy  from  the  nofe  ;  fwellings  of  the  glands 
behind  the  ears;  haemorrhoids. 

Cure  From  what  h  >s  been  laid  of  the  theory  of 
this  difeafe,  the  <gire  muff  entirely  depend  on  obtaining 
a  refolution  of  the  inflammation.  he  objefts  chiefly 
to  be  aimed  at  with  this  view  are,  i.  The  removal  of 
fuch  exciting  caUftS  as  continue  to  operate.  •  2.  The 
diminution  of  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  cir¬ 
culating  fvftetn  in  general.  3  The  diminution  of 
impetus  at  the  brain  in  particular:  ?.id.  4.  The  avoid¬ 
ing  circiimllanees  which  tend  either  to  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  blood  or  to  give  determination  to  the 
head. 

Different  practices  may  be  ufed  with  thefe  inten¬ 
tions  ;  buf  here  the  moll  powerful  remedies  are  to  be 
immediately  employed.  Large  and  repeated  bleedings 
are  .efpecially  neceffary  ;  aiid  thefe  too  taken  from 
veffels  as  near  Us  pofiible  to  the  part  affedted  The 
opening  the  temporal  artery  has  been  recommended, 
*nd  with  fome  reafon:  but  as  the  pra&ice  is  attended 
■Voi.XI.  Parti. 
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with  fome  inconveniences,  perhaps  the  Opening  of  the  Phrenitis' 
jugular  veins  may  prove  more  effectual  ;  with  which,  * 
however,  may  be  joined  the  drawing  of  blood  from  the 
temples  by  cupping  and  fcarifying.  It  is  alfo  pro¬ 
bable,  that  purging  may  be  of  more  ufe  in  this  than 
in  fome  other  inflammatory  affections,  as  it  may  ope¬ 
rate  by  reviilfion.  For  the  fame  purpofe  of  revulfion, 
warm  pediluvia  are  a  remedy,  but  rather  ambiguous. 

The  taking  off  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  of 
the  head  by  an  eredt  pofture  is  generally  ufeful.  Bu¬ 
ffering  is  alfo  ufeful,  but  chiefly  when  applied  near  to 
the  part  affdted.  In  (hort,  every  part  of  the  anti'phlo- 
giflk  regimen  is  here  neceffary,  and  particularly  the 
adrtiiffion  of  cold  air.  Even  cold  fubllances  applied 
to  the  head  have  been  found  ufeful ;  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fuch  lefrigerants  as  vinegar  is  certainly  proper. 

Opiates  are  thought  to  be  hurtful  in  every  inflammatory 
ftatr  of  the  brain.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  muff  be 
remarked,  that  pradlitioners  are  very  uncertain  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  means  proper  to  be  ufed  in  this  difeafe ;  and 
the  more  fo,  that  the  fymptoms  by  which  the  difeafe  is 
qommonly  judged  to  be  prefent,  appear  fometimes 
without  any  internal  inflammation ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  diffedlions  have  (ho  n  that  the  brain  has  been 
inflamed,  u  here  few  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation  had  appeared  before. 
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Cynanche,  Sativ.  gen.  no.  Lin.  5  Sag  gen.  30a. 

Angina,  Vug.  49  H  ffm  II  12  'Jum  L  30. 

Angina  inflammatcria,  Bocris.  -98. 

Sp.  I  Cyxamche  TONSILLARIS.  jyg 

The  jia  nmat  ry  Quinsy. 

Cynanche  tonfillaris,  rauv  fp.  t. 

Anginae  inflamm  tori*,  fp  5  Boerh.  80  J. 

Difaiption.  This  is  an  inflammation  cf  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  affedling  principally  that  con¬ 
geries  of  mucous  follicles  which  forms  the  tonfils;  and 
from  thence  fpr  ading  along  the  velum  and' uvula,  fo 
as  frequently  to  affedt  every  part  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  difeafe  appears  by-fotne  tumor  and  rednefs 
of  the  parts ;  i  attended  with  a  painful  and  difficult . 
deglutition  ;  a  trouble  fome  clamrriinefs  of  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  a  frequent  but  difficult  excretion  of  mu¬ 
cus;  and  the"wholc  is  accompanied  with  pyrexia.  The 
inflammation  and  tumor  are  commonly  at  firft  moil 
confidence  in  one  torifil}  and  afterwards,"  abating  in 
that,  increafe  in  the  other  This  difeafe  is  not  con¬ 
tagious 

Ctirjes  of  and perfons  fubjetl  tv,  this  diforder.  This 
difeaf  is  commonly  occasioned  by  cold  externally  ap¬ 
plied,  particularly  about  the  neck.  It  affedls  efpecially 
the  young  and  {anguine-;  and-a'difpo{it:ion  to  it  is  often 
acquired  by  habit  It  occurs  efpecially  in  the  fpring 
and  autumn,  when  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  fre¬ 
quently  take  plac  \ 

Prognofii.  This  fpecies  of  quinfv  terminates  fre¬ 
quently  by  refolution,  fometimes  by  fuppuration,  but 
hardly  ever  by  gangr  ne ;  though  in  fome'eaf  s  fl«ughy 
fpots  appear  on  the  fauces  :  the  prognofis  therefore  is 
generally  favourable. 

we  As  the  principal  morbid  affedlion  in  this 
difeafe,  oa  v-hlch  all  its  charaCtenfing  fymptoms  im- 
X  mediately 
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gma  mediately  depend,  Is  tlie  a&ive  inflammation  in  the 
*  tonfils  and  neighbouring  parts,  the  objeft  firft  and 

'  principally  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure  is  to  obtain  a 
refolution  of  this  inflammation.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  practices,  with  the 
view  of  obviating  urgent  fymptoms  before  a  refolution 
can  be  effefted:  and  in  other  cafes,  where  a  refolution 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  mull  be  the  aim  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  to  promote  a  fpeedy  and  favourable  fuppuration. 
After  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  the  proper  means 
of  promoting  a  difcharge  of  the  purulent  matter  will 
conclude  the  cure.  Here  fome  bleeding  may  be  ne- 
ceffary;  but  large  and  general  evacuations  are  feldom 
beneficial.  The  opening  of  the  ranular  veins  feems  to 
be  an  infignificant  remedy,  according  to  Dr  Cullen, 
but  is  recommended  as  efficacious  by  Sir  John  Pringle? 
more  benefit,  however,  may  in  general  be  derived  from 
leeches  to  the  external  fauces.  The  inflammation  may 
be  often  relieved  by  moderate  aftringents,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  acids  applied  to  the  parts  affe&ed.  In  many 
cafes,  nothing  has  been  found  to  give  more  relief  than 
the  vapour  of  warm  water  received  into  the  fauces. 

Befides  thefe,  bliftering,  and  Hill  more  frequently 
rubefacient  medicines,  are  applied  with  fuccefs,  as  well 
as  antiphlogiftic  purgatives;  and  every  part  of  thean- 
tiphlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be  obferved,  except  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  cold.  Sir  John  Pringle  rectmmends  a 
thick  piece  of  flannel  moiftened  with  two  parts  of 
common  fweet  oil,  and  one  of  fpirit  of  hartihom  (or 
in  a  larger  proportion,  if  the  Ikin  will  bear  it),  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  throat,  and  renewed  once  every  four  or  five 
hours.  By  this  means  the  neck,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  body,  is  put  into  a  fweat,  which  after  bleeding 
either  carries  off  or  leffens  the  inflammation.  When 
the  difeafe  takes  a  tendency  to  fuppuration,  nothing 
will  be  more  ufeful  than  the  taking  into  the  fauces  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  Benefit  is  alfo  obtained  from 
poultices  applied  to  the  external  fauces.  When  the 
abfcefs  is  attended  with  much  fwelling,  if  it  break  not 
fpontaneoufly,  it  ought  to  be  opened  by  a  lancet;  and 
this  does  not  require  much  caution,  as  even  the  in¬ 
flammatory  ftate  may  be  relieved  by  fome  fcarification 
of  the  tonfils.  When  this  difeafe  runs  very  rapidly  to 
fuch  a  height  as  to  threaten  fuffocation,  it  is  fometimes 
neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  bronchotomy  as  the  only 
mean  of  faving  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation  has  fometimes  been 
employed  where  it  was  not  neceflary :  and  we  may 
fafely  venture  to  fay.,  that  it  is  but  feldom  requifite; 
infomuch  that  Dr  Cullen  tells  us,  he  has  never  in 
his  practice  feen  any  cafe  requiring  bronchotomy. 

.q  Sp.  II.  C?NANCHE  MALIGNA. 

The  malignant ,  putrid,  or  ulcerous  soke  throat. 

Cynanche  maligna,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Cynanche  ulcerofa,  Sauv.  var.  a.  Joum.  de  Med. 

1758. 

Cynanche^ 

Med.  1756. 

Ulcera  faucium  et  gutturis  anginofa  et  lethaha,  Hif- 
panis  Garrotillo,  Lud.  Mercat.  confult.  24. 

Angina  ulcerofa,  Fothergill’ s  Account  of  the  ulce¬ 
rous  fore  throat,  edit.  1751-  Hupcham  on  the  ma¬ 
lignant  ulcerous  fore  throat,  from  1751  to  1753- 


gangrsenofa,  Sauv.  var.  b,  Joum.  de 
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Febris  epidemica  cum  angina  ulcilfculofa,  Douglas's  Cynanche. 
PraCtical  Hiftory,  Bolton  1736  - v— - * 

Angina  epidemica,  Ruff'd,  Oecon.  Natur.  p.  105. 

Angina  gangraenofa.  Withering's  Differt.  lnaug.  E- 
dinb.  1766. 

Angina  faffocativa,  Bard's  Inquiry,  New-York, 

1771- 

Angina  maligna,  JohnJlone  on  the  malignant  Angina, 
Worcefter,  1779. 

Hijlory  and  defcription .  This  diftemper  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  defcribed  by  the  ancient  phylicians;  though 
perhaps  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ulcers  mentioned  by 
Aretasus  Cappadox,  and  the  peftilent  ulcerated  tonfils 
we  read  of  in  Actius  Amideus,  were  of  this  nature. 

Some  of  the  fcarlet  fevers  mentioned  by  Morton  feem 
alfo  to  have  approached  near  to  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  a  difeafe  exactly  fimilar  to  this  is 
defcribed  by  the  phyficians  of  that  time,  as  raging 
with  great  violence  and  mortality  in  Spain  and  fome 
parts  of  Italy;  but  no  account  of  it  was  publilhed  in 
this  country  till  the  year  1 748,  when  a  very  accurate 
one  was  drawn  up  by  Dr  Fothergill,  and  in  1752  by 
Dr  Huxham.  The  latter  obferves,  that  this  difeafe 
was  preceded  by  long,  cold,  and  wet  feafonS;  by  which 
probably  the  bodies  of  people  were  debilitated,  and 
more  apt  to  receive  contagion,  which  poffibly  alfo  might 
be  produced  by  the  ftagnant  and  putrid  waters. 

The  attack  of  this  difeafe  was  very  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons.  Sometimes  a  rigor,  with  fulnefs  and 
forenefs  of  the  throat,  and  painful  iliffnefs  of  the  neck, 
were  the  firft  fymptoms  complained  of.  Sometimes 
alternate  chills  and  heats,  with  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nefs,  drowfinefs,  or  head-ach,  ufhered  in  the  diftemper. 

It  feized  ojhers  with  much  more  feverifh  fymptoms ; 
great  pain  of  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  ;  a  vaft  op- 
.  preflion  of  the  praecordia,  and  continual  fighing  Some 
grown  perfons  went  about  for  fome  days  in  a  drooping 
ftate,  with  much  uneafinefs  and  anxiety,  till  at  laft  they 
were  obliged  to  take  to  their  beds. — Thus  various  was 
the  difeafe,  fays  Dr  Huxham,  at  the  onfet.  But  it  com¬ 
monly  began  with  chills  and  heats,  load  and  pain  of 
the  head,  forenefs  of  throat,  and  hoarfenefs  ;  fome 
cough,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  frequent  vomiting  and- 
purging,  in  children  efpecially,  which  were  fometimes 
very  fevere  ;  though  a  contrary  ftate  was  more  com¬ 
mon  to  the  adult.  There  was  in  all  a  very  great  de¬ 
jection  of  fpirits,  very  fudden  weaknefs,  great  heavi— 
nefs  on  the  breaft,  and  faintnefs,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  The  pulfe  in  general  was  quick,  fmall,  and 
fluttering,  though  fometimes  heavy  and  undulating. 

The  urine  was  commonly  pale,  thin,  and  crude  ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  many  grown  perfons,  it  was  paffed  in  fmall 
quantities  and  high-coloured,  or  like  turbid  whey. 

The  eyes  were  heavy,  reddifh,  and  as  it  were  weeping  ; 
the  countenance  very  often  full,  flufhed,  and  bloated, 
though  fometimes  pale,  and  funk. 

How  flight  foever  the  diforder  might  appear  in  the 
day-time,  at  night  the  fymptoms  became  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated,  and  the  feveriffi  habit  very  much  increafed, 
nay,  fometimes  a  delirium  occurred  on  thtf  very  firft 
night;  and  this  exacerbation  conftantly  returned  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  dileafe.  Indeed,  when  it  was  . 
confiderably  on  the  decline,  our  author  fays  he  has , 
been  often  pretty  much  furprifed  to  find  his  patient. 

4  haij 
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Phlegma-  had  pafled  the  whole  night  in  a  phrenzy,  whom  he  had 
f,ai  left  tolerably  cool  and  fedate  in  the  day. 

U"'v  Some  few  hours  after  the  i'eizurc,  and  fometimei 

cotemporary  with  it,  a  fwelling  and  forenefs  of  die 
throat  was  perceived,  and  the  tonfils  became  very 
tumid  and  inflamed,  and  many  times  the  parotid  and 
maxillary  glands  fwelled  very  much,  and  very  fud- 
denly,  even  at  the  very  beginning ;  fometimes  fo 
much  as  even  to  threaten  ftrangulation.  The  fauces 
alfa  very  foon  appeared  of  a  high  florid  red,  or  rather 
ef  a  bright  crimfon,  colour,  very  Alining  and  gloffy; 
and  molt  commonly  on  the  uvula,  tonfils,  velum  pa- 
latinum,  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  feveral  whitifh 
or  afli-coloured  fpots  appeared  fcattered  up  and  down, 
which  oftentimes  increased  very  faft,  and  foon  covered 
one  or  both  the  tonfils,  uvula,  &c.  thofe  in  the  event 
proved  Houghs  of  fuperficial  ulcers  (which  fometimes, 
however,  eat  very  deep  into  the  parts).  The  tongue 
at  this  time,  though  only  white  and  moift  at  the  top, 
was  very  foul  at  the  root,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
yellowifli  or  brown  coat.  The  breath  alfo  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  very  naufeous ;  which  offenfive  fmell  in- 
creafed  hourly,  and  in  fome  became  at  length  intole¬ 
rable,  and  that  too  fometimes  even  to  the  patients 
themfelves. 

The  fecond  er  third  day  every  fymptom  became 
much  more  aggravated,  and  the  fever  much  more  con¬ 
fiderable;  and  thofe  that  had  ftruggled  with  it  tole-  ' 
rably  well  for  30  or  40  hours,  were  forced  to  fubmit. 
The  reftleffnefs  and  anxiety  greatly  increafed,  as  well 
as  the  difficulty  in  fwallowing.  The  head  was  very 
giddy,  pained,  and  loaded  5  there  was  generally  more 
or  lefs  of  a  delirium ;  fometimes  a  pervigilium  and  per¬ 
petual  phrenzy,  though  others  lay  very  ftupid,  but 
often  ftarting  and  muttering  to  themfelves.  The  Ikin 
was  very  hot,  dry,  and  rough ;  there  was  very  rarely 
any  difpofition  to  fweat.  The  urine  was  pale,  thin, 
crude ;  often  yellowifli  and  turbid.  Sometimes  a  vo¬ 
miting  was  urgent,  and  fometimes  a  very  great  loofe- 
nefs,  in  children  particularly.  The  floughs  were  now 
much  enlarged,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  and  the  fur¬ 
rounding  parts  tended  much  more  to  a  livid  hue  The 
breathing  became  much  more  difficult;  with  a  kind 
ef  a  rattling  ftertor,  as  if  the  patient  was  actually 
ftrangling,  the  voice  being  exceeding  hoarfe  and  hol¬ 
low,  exa&ly  refembling  that  from  venereal  ulcers  in 
the  fauces  :  this  noife  in  fpeaking  and  breathing  was 
fo  peculiar,  that  any  perfon  in  the  leaft  converfant  with 
the  difeafe  might  eafily  know  it  by  this  odd  noife  ; 
from  whence  indeed  the  Spanifli  phyficians  gave  it  the 
name  of  garotillo,  expreffing  the  noife  made  by  perfons 
when  they  are  ftrangled  with  a  vope.  Our  author  ne- 
Ter  obferved  in  one  of  them  the  flirill  barking  noife 
that  we  frequently  hear  in  inflammatory  quinfies.  The 
breath  of-  all  the  difealed  was  very  naufeous ;  of  fome 
infufferably  fetid,  efpecially  in  the  advance  of  the  di- 
ftemper  to  ar  crifis;  and  many  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  fpit  off  a  vaft  quantity  of  ftinking  purulent  mucus 
tinged  fometimes  with  blood ;  and  fometimes  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  quite  livid,  and  of  an  abominable  fmell.  The 
noftrils  likewife  in  many  were  greatly  inflamed  and  ex¬ 
coriated,  continually  dripping  down  a  moft  {harp  ichor 
or  fanious  matter,  fo  exccffively  acrid,  that  it  not  only 
corroded  the  lips,  checki,  and  hands  of  the  children 
that  laboured  under  the  difeafe,  but  even  the  fingers 
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and  arms  of  the  vefy  nurfes  that  attended  them  :  as  Cynanche. 
this  ulceration  of  the  noftrils  came  on,  it  commonly  •"V"*—- 
caufed  an  almoft  inceffant  fneezing  in  the  children; 
but  few  adults  were  .affefted  with  it,  at  leaft  to  any 
confiderable  degree.  It  was  furpriling  what  quantities 
of  matter  fome  children  difeharged  this  way,  which 
they  would  often  rub  on  their  face,  hands,  and  arms, 
and  blifter  them  all  over.  A  fudden  ftoppage  of  this 
rheum  from  the  mouth  and  noftrils  actually  choaked 
feveral  children  ;  and  fome  (wallowed  fuch  quantities 
of  it,  as  occafioned  excoriations  of  the  inteftines,  vio¬ 
lent  gripings,  dyfentery,  &c.  nay,  even  excoriations 
of  the  anus  and  buttocks  Not  only  the  noftrils,  fau¬ 
ces,  &c.  were  greatly  affefted  by  this  extremely  fliarp 
matter,  but  the  wind-pipe  itfelf  was  fometimes  much 
corroded  by  it,  and  pieces  of  its  internal  membrane 
were  fpit  up,  with  much  blood  and  corruption  ;  and 
the  patients  lingered  on  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
at  length  died  tabid;  though  there  were  more  frequent 
inftances  of  its  falling  fuddenly  and  violently  on  the 
lungs,  and  killing  in  a  peripneumonic  manner. 

Dr  Huxham  was  aftoniffied  fometimes  to  fee  feveral 
fwallow  with  tolerable  eafe,  though  the  tumor  of  the 
tonfils  and  throat,  the  quantity  of  thick  mucus,  and  the 
rattling  noife  in  breathing,  were  very  terrible;  which 
he  thinks  pretty  clearly  ffiows,  that  this  malignant 
quinfy  was  more  from  the  acrimony  and  abundance  of 
the  humours  than  the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 

Moft  commonly  the  angina  came  on  before  the  ex¬ 
anthemata  ;  but  many  times  the  cuticular  eruption 
appeared  before  the  fore-throat,  and  was  fometimes 
very  confiderable,  though  there  was  little  or  no  pain 
in  the  fauces :  on  the  contrary,  a  very  fevefe  angina 
feized  fome  patients  that  had  no  manner  of  eruption  ; 
and  yet,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  a  very  great  itching  and 
defquamation  of  the  (kin  fometimes  enfued;  but  this 
was  chiefly  in  grown  perfons,  very  rarely  in  children. 

In  general,  however,  a  very  confiderable  efflorefcence 
broke  out  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
children ;  and  it  moft  commonly  happened  the  fecond, 
third,  or  fourth  day  :  fometimes  it  was  partial,  fome¬ 
times  it  covered  almoft  the  whole  body,  though  very 
feldom  the  face  :  fometimes  it  was  of  an  eryfipela- 
tous  kind ;  fometimes  more  puftular :  the  puftules 
frequently  eminent,  and  of  a  deep  fiery  red  co¬ 
lour,  particularly  on  the  breaft  and  arms ;  but  often¬ 
times  they  were  very  fmall,  and  might  be  better  felt 
than  feen,  and  gave  a  very  odd  kind  of  roughnefs  to 
the  Ikin.  The  colour  of  the  efflorefcence  was  com¬ 
monly  of  a  crimfon  hue,  or  as  if  the  ikin  had  been 
fmeared  over  with  juice  of  rafberi  ies,  and  this  even  to 
the  fingers  ends;  and  the  (kin  appeared  inflamed  and 
fwoln,  as  it  were ;  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  were 
often  evidently  fo,  and  very  ftiff,  and  fomewhat  pain¬ 
ful.  This  crimfon  colour  of  the  Ikin  feemed  indeed 
peculiar  to  this  difeafe.  Though  the  eruption  feldom 
failed  of  giving  fome  manifeft  relief  to  the  patient,  as 
to  anxiety,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  vomiting,  purging, 

&c.  yet  there  was  obferved  an  univerfal  fiery  eruption 
on  fome  perfons,  without  the  leaft  abatement  of  the 
fymptoms,  nay  almoft  every  iymptom  feemed  more  ag¬ 
gravated,  particularly  the  fever,  load  at  breaft,  anxiety, 
delirium ;  and  our  author  knew  more  than  one  or  two 
patients  die  in  the  moft  raging  phrenzy,  covered  with 
the  moft  univerfal  fiery  raffi  he  ever  faws-fo  that,  as  in 
X2  the 
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Phlegma-  the  highly  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  feemed  only  to  de- 
note  the  quantity  of  the  difeafe,  as  he  terms  it. 

’  "  He  had  under  his  care  a  young  gentleman,  about 
12  years  of  age,  whofe  tongue,  fauces,  and  ton- 
fils,  v*  ere  as  black  as  ink,  and  he  fwallowed  with  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  ;  he  continually  fpit  off  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  black,  fanious,  and  very  fetid  matter,  for 
at  leaft  eight  or  ten  days  : — about  the  feventh  day,  his 
fever  being  fomewhat  abated,  he  fell  into  a  bloody 
dyfentery,  though  the  bloody,  fanious,  fetid  expec¬ 
toration  ftill  continued,  with  a  moll  violent  cough. 
He  at  length  indeed  got  over  it,  to  the  very  great 
furprife  of  every  one  that  faw  him.  Now,  in  this  pa¬ 
tient,  a  fevere  and  univerfal  rafh  broke  out  upon 
the  fecond  and  third  day  ;  and  the  itching  of  his 
fkin  was  fo  intolerable,  that  he  tore  it  all  over  his 
body  in  a  moft  (hocking  manner:  yet  this  very 
great  and  timely  eruption  very  little  relieved  his  fever 
and  phrenzy,  or  prevented  the  other  dreadful  fymp- 
toms  mentioned. 

An  early  and  kindly  eruption,  however,  was  moft 
commonly  a  very  good  omen  ;  and,  when  fucceeded  by 
a  very  copious  defquamation  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  the 
moft  favourable  fymptoms  that  occurred;  but  when  the 
eruption  turned  of  a  dufky  or  livid  colour,  or  prema¬ 
turely  or  fuddenly  receded,  every  fymptom  grew 
worfe,  and  the  utmoft  danger  impended,  efpecially 
if  purple  or  black  fpots  appeared  up  and  down,  as 
fometimes  happened;  the  urine  grew  limpid,  and 
convulfions  came  on,  or  a  fatal  fuffocation  foon  clofed 
the  tragedy. 

The  difeafe  was  generally  at  the  height  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth  day  in  young  perfons,  in  the  elder  not 
£o  foon ;  and  the  crifis  many  times  was  not  till  the 
j  tth  or  1 2th,  and  then  very  imperfed  ;  fome  adults, 
however,  were  carried  off  in  two  or  three  days ; 
the  diftemper  either  falling  on  the  lungs,  and  killing 
in  a  peripneumonic  manner  ;  or  on  the  brain,  and  the 
patient  either  died  raving  or  comatofe.  In  fome,  the 
difeafe  brought  on  a  very  troublefome  cough,  puru¬ 
lent  expectoration,  hsmoptoe,  and  he&ic ;  in  which 
they  lingered  on  for  feveral  weeks,  and  then  died 
tabid.  4 

If  a  gentle  eafy  fweat  came  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  ;  if  the  pnlfe  became  more  flow,  firm,  and  equal; 
if  the  floughs  of  the  fauces  call  off  in  a  kindly  manner, 
and  appeared  at  the  bottom  tolerably  clean  and  florid  ; 
if  the  breathing  was  more  foft  and  free,  and  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  vigour  and  quicknefs  returned  in  the  eyes  ;  all 
was  well,  and  a  faiutary  crifis  followed  foon  by  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fweat,  and  a  turbid,  fubfiding,  farina¬ 
ceous  urine,  a  plentiful  expeftoration,  and  a  very  large 
defquamation  of  the  cuticle.  But  if  a  rigor  came  on, 
and  the  exanthemata  fuddenly  difappeared  or  turned 
livid ;  if  the  pulfe  grew  very  fmall  and  quick,  and  the 
fkin  remained  hot  and  parched  as  it  were,  the  breath¬ 
ing  more  difficult,  the  eyes  dead  and  glaffy,  the  urine 
pale  and  limpid,  a  phrenzy  or  coma  fucceeded,  with  a 
coldilh  clammy  fweat  on  the  face  or  extremities  ;  life 
was  defpaired  of ;  efpecially  if  a  fingultus  and  choak- 
ing  or  gulping  in  the  throat  attended,  with  fudden, 
liquid,  involuntary,  livid  flools,  intolerably  fetid.  In 
fome  few  patients  Dr  Huxham  obferved,  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  the  fatal  period,  not  only  the  face  bloated,  fellow, 
fhiaing,  andgreafy  as  it  were,  but  fhe  whole  neck  very 
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much  fwoln,and  of  acadaverouslook ;  aftd  even  the  whole  Cynanche,. 
body  became  in  fome  degree  cedematous  ;  and  the  im-  “ 
prelfion  of  A  finger  would  remain  fixed  in  a  part,  the 
fkin  not  rifing  again  as  ufual ;  an  indication  that  the 
blood  ftagnated  in  the  capillaries,  and  that  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  fibres  was  quite  loft. 

Medical  writers  are  ftill  much  divided  in  opinion,, 
whether  the  cynanche  maligna  is  to  be  confidered  as 
the  fame  difeafe  with  the  fcarlatina  anginofa,  after¬ 
wards  to  be  treated  of,  or  not.  This  queilion  will 
afterwards  come  to  be  more  fully  difeuffed.  At  pre- 
fent  we  may  only  obferve,  that  although  ulcerous  fore 
throats  of  a  malignant  nature  often  appear  fporadical- 
ly,  yet  that  the  difeafe  above  deferibed  appears  only 
as  an  epidemic,  and  is  always  the  confequeiice  of  con¬ 
tagion. 

Prognojis.  This  may  be  eafily  gathered  from  the 
above  defeription.  The  malignant  and  putrid  tendency 
of  the  difeafe  is  evident,  and  atj  increafe  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms  which  arife  from  that  putrefeent  difpofition  of  the. 
body  mutt  give  an  unfavourable  prognoilic  ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  a  decreafe  of  thefe,  and  an  apparent  increafe 
of  the  vis  vita ,  are  favourable  :  in  general,  what  is 
obferved  to  be  favourable  in  the  nervous  and  putrid 
malignant  fevers,  is  alfo  favourable  in  this,  and  vice 
verfa. 

Caufes  Since  the  accurate  accounts  given  by  Dr 
Fothergill  and  Huxham  ©f  the  epidemics  which  pre¬ 
vailed  about  50  years  ago,  this  difeafe  has  frequently, 
been  obferved  at  times  epidemic  in  almoft  every  diffe¬ 
rent  part  of  Britain.  Like  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  chin- 
cough,  it  feems  in  every  cafe  to  be  the  effect  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  fpecific  contagion.  It  has  been  obferved  to  pre¬ 
vail,  equally  generally  in  every  lltuation,  and  at  every 
feafon  ;  and  on  expofure  to  the  contagion,  no  age.  fe\, 
or  condition,  is  exempted  from  it.  But  the  having  once 
had  the  difeafe,  feems  in  this  affeCtion  to  afford  the  fame 
fecurity  againft  future  contagion  as  in  the  fmall-pox  :. 
at  leaft  instances,  where  it  can  be  feid  that  the  feme 
individual  has  been  twice  affefted  with  it,  are  both- 
very  rare  and  very  doubtful,  as  well  as  in  fmall-pox. 

Cure.  Like  other  febrile  contagions,  the  malig¬ 
nant  ulcerous  fore  throat  is  terminated  only  by  a  na¬ 
tural  courfe  ;  and  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  is  to  combat  unfavourable  occurrences.  In 
this  the  feptic  tendency  of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  to 
be  kept  in  view.  The  debility  with  which  it  fe 
attended  renders  all  evacuations  hy  bleeding  and  pur¬ 
ging  improper,  except  in  a  few  inftances  where  tho 
debility  is  iefs,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  more, 
confiderable.  The  fauces  are  to  be  preferred  from  the 
effefts  of  the  acrid  matter  poured  out  upon  them,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  frequently  wafhed  out  by  antifeptic 
gargles  or  inje&ions  ;  and  the  putrefeent  Hate  of  the. 
whole  fyftem  fhould  be  guarded  againft  and  correfted 
by  internal  antifeptics,  efpecially  by  the  Peruvian  bark 
given  in  the  beginning  and  continued  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe-  Great  benefit  is  alfo  often  derived 
from  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  mineral  acids.  Both  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  and  muriatic,  in  a  ftate  of  proper  dilution,  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  different  medical  writers,  and  are 
productive  of  the  heft  effects  in  actual  practice,  when 
they  can  be  introduced  to  a  fufficient  extent.  Eme¬ 
tics,  both  by  vomiting  and  riaufeating,  prove  ufefuh 
When  any  confiderable  tumor  occurs,  blilters  applied 
exter- 
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Phlegms-  externally  will  be  of  fervice,  and  in  any  cafe  may  be 
fi*  proper  to  moderate  the  inflammation. 

^  "V  "  Very  lately,  the  internal  ufe  of  the  capficum  annu- 
um,  or  Cayenne  pepper  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has 
been  highly  celebrated  in  this-  affection  ;  and  it  is 
particularly  faid  to  have  been  employed  with  Angular 
fuccefs  in  the  Weil  Indies; 

c  Sp.  III.  Cynanche  trachealis. 

The  Croup 

Cynanche  trachealis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Cynanche  laryngea  aa&orum,  Eller  de  cogn.  et  eu- 
raud.  morb.  fetl.  7. 

Angina*  inflammatorue,  fp.  I.  Boerh.  801. 

Angina  latens  et  difficilis,  Dodon.  obf.  18. 

Angina  interna,  Eulp.  1.  1.  obf.  51. 

Angina  perniciofa,  Greg.  Iiorjl.  Obf.  1.  iii.  obf.  I. 

Suffocatio  ftridula,  Home  on  the  Croup. 

Ailhma  infantum,,  Millar  on  the  Ailhma  and  Chin- 
cough.' 

Ailhma  infantum  fpafmodicum,  Rujh,  Differtation, 
Lond.  1770. 

Cynanche  ftridula,  Crawford  Differt.  Inaug.  Edin. 
1771- 

Angina  epidemica  anno  1743.  Molloy  apud  Rutty’s 
Hiftory  of  the  weather. 

Morbus  ftrangulatorius,  Starr ,  Phil.  Tranf.  n°  495. 
Morbus  truculentus  in  fan  t  um,  Franco/.  adViadrum 
et  in  vicinia  graifans  ann.  1758.  C.  a  Bergen. 
A  nova.  N.  C.  tom.  ii.  p.  157. 

Catarrhus  fuffocativus  Barbadenfis  ann.  1758.  Hil¬ 
lary  's  Difeafes  of  Barbadoes. 

Angina  iuflammatoria  infantum,  Rujfel,  Oecon.  nat. 
p.  7°. 

Angina  golypofa  five  membranacea  Michealis.  Ar- 
gentorati  1778,  et  auilores  ab  eo  allcgati. 

The  beft  defcription  of  this  difeafe  we  have  in  Dr 
Cullen’s  Praftice  of  Phyfic.  He  informs  us,  that  it 
con  fills  in  an  inflammation  of  the  glottis,  lary.  x,  or 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  whether  it  affeA  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  thefe  parts  or  the  mufcles  adjoining.  It 
may  arife  firft  in  thefe  parts,  and  continue  to  fubfift  in 
them  alone  40r.it  may  come  to  affe<5t  thefe  parts  from 
the  cynanche  tonfillaris,  or  maligna,  fpreading  into 
them. 

In  either  way  it  has  been  a  rare  occurrence,  and  few 
inftances  of  it  have  been  marked  and  recorded  by  phy- 
ficians.  It  is  to  be  known  by  a  peculiar  croaking  found 
of  the  voice,  by  difficult  refpiration,  with  a  fenfe  of 
ftraitening  about  the  larynx,  and  by  a  pyrexia  attend-, 
ing  it. 

From  the  nature  of  thefe  fymptoms,  and  from  the 
diffediion  of  the  bodies  of  perfons  who  died  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  kind.  It  does  not,  however,  always  run  the 
courfe  of  inflammatory  affe&ions  ;  but  freqpently  pro¬ 
duces  fuch  an  obftrudtion  of  the  paffage  of  the  air,  as 
fuffocates,  and  thereby  proves  fuddenly  fatal. 

It  particularly  proves  fatal,  in  confequcnce  of  the 
trachea  being  obftru&ed  by  a  membranous  fubftance 
lining  the  infide  of  it,  and  very  nearly  approaching  in 
appearance  to  the  inflammatory  exudation  often  dif- 
covered  on  the  inteftinal  canal  in  thofe  dying  of  en¬ 
teritis.  3,. 
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If  we  judge  rightly  of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  Cynartche. 
it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  cure  of  it  requires  the  ^  -  L  j 
mod  powerful  remedies  of  inflammation  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  very  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a  fuffocation  is  threatened,  whether  any  reme¬ 
dies  can  be  employed  to  prevent  it,  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  by  fuflicient  experience :  but  it  is  evident, 
that  in  certain  cafes  the  life  of  the  patient  can  be  pre¬ 
served  only  by  the  removal  of  that  matter  which  ob- 
iftruets  the  paffage  of  air  through  the  trachea. 

The  accounts  which  books  have  hitherto  given  us 
of  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  and  the  parts  connec¬ 
ted  with  it,  amount  to  what  we  have  now  faid ;  and 
many  inftances  are  recorded  of  the  difeafe  happening 
in  adult  perfons  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  affeftion  of 
this  kind  happening  to  infants,  which  has  been 
little  taken  notice  of  till  lately.  Dr  Home  is  the 
firll  who  has  given  any  diftindl  account  of  this  difeafe  5 
but,  fince  he  wrote,  feveral  other  authors  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  and  have  given  different  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

This  difeafe  feldom  attacks  infants  till  after  they 
have  been  weaned.  After  this  period,  the  younger 
they  are,  the  more  they  are  liable  to  the  difeafe.  The 
frequency  of  it  becomes  lefs  as  children  become  more 
advanced  4  and  there  are  few  inftances  of  children  above 
12  years  of  age  being  affe&ed  with  it.  It  attack* 
children  of  the  midland  countries,  as  well  as  thofe 
who  live  near  the  fea  ;  but  it  occurs  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  at  certain  places  than  at  others.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  contagious  ;  and  its  attacks  are  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  in  the  fame  child.  It  is  often  ma- 
nifeftly  the  effedl  of  cold  applied  to  the  body  ;  and 
therefore  appears  mod  frequently  in  the  winter  and 
fpring  feafons.  It  very  commonly  comes  on  with  the 
ordinary  fymptoms  of  a  catarrh ;  but  fometimes  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  lhow  themfelve3  at 
the  very  firft 

Thefe  peculiar  fymptoms.  are  the  following  :  A 
hoarfenefs,  with  fome  ftirillnefs  and  ringing  found, 
both  in  fpeaking  and  coughing,  as  if  the  noife  came 
from  a  brazen  tube.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a 
fenfe  of  pain  about  the  larynx,  fome  difficulty  of  re¬ 
fpiration,  with  a  whizzing  found  in  infpiration,  as  if 
the  paffage  of  the  air  were  ftraitened.  The  cough 
which  attends  it,  is  commonly  dry  ;  and  if  any  thing 
be  fpit  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  purulent  appearance,  and 
fometimes  films  refembling  portions  of  a  membrane. 

With  all  thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  a  frequency  of 
pulfe,  a  reftleffnefs, .  and  an  uneafy  fenfe  of  heat. 

When  the  internal  fauces  are  viewed,  they  are  fome¬ 
times  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation;  but 
frequently  a  rednefs,  and  even  fwelling,  appears  ;  and 
fometimes  there  is  an  appearance  of  matter  like  to 
that  rejedltd  by  coughing,  together  with  the  fymp¬ 
toms  now  defcribed,  and  particularly  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breaching,  and  a  fenfe  of  ftranglipg  in  the 
fauces*,  by  which  the  .patient  is  fometimes  fuddenly 
taken  off. 

Many  diffeftions  have  been  made  of  infants  who 
had  died  of  this  difeafe,  and  almoft  conftantly  there 
has  appeared  a  preternatural  fubftance,  apparently 
membranous,  lining  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tr-aehea,  and  extending  in  the  fame 
manner 
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Phlegma-  manner  doWrtwards  Into  fcime  of  its  ramifications. 

,  fiae  This  preternatural  membrane  may  be  eafily  fepara- 
*  ted,  and  fometimes  has  been  found  feparated  in  part, 
from  the  fubjacent  proper  membrane  of  the  trachea. 
This  laft  is  commonly  found  entire,  that  is,  without 
any  appearance  of  erofion  or  ulceration  ;  but  it  fre¬ 
quently  fhows  the  veftiges  of  inflammation,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  by  a  matter  refembling  pus,  like  to  that  reje&ed 
by  coughing  ;  and  very  often  a  matter  of  the  fame 
kind  is  found  in  the  bronchiae,  fometimes  in  confide- 
rable  quantity. 

From  the  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe  ;  from  the 
catarrhal  fymptoms  commonly  attending  it ;  from  the 
pyrexia  conftantly  prefent  with  it ;  from  the  fame 
kind  of  preternatural  membrane  being  found  in  the 
trachea  when  the  cynanche  maligna  is  communicated 
to  it ;  and  from  the  veftiges  of  inflammation  on  the 
trachea  difeovered  upon  diffeftion  ;  we  muft  conclude, 
that  this  difeafe  conlifts  in  an  inflammatory  affe&ion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
producing  an  exudation  analogous  to  that  found  on 
the  furface  of  inflamed  vifeera,  and  appearing  partly 
in  a  membranous  cruft,  and  partly  in  a  fluid  form  re¬ 
fembling  pus. 

Though  this  difeafe  confifts  in  an  inflammatory  af¬ 
fection,  it  does  not  commonly  end  either  in  fuppuration 
or  gangrene.  The  troublefome  circumftance  of  it 
feems  to  confift  rn  a  fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the  glot¬ 
tis,  threatening  fuffocation. 

When  this  difeafe  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  re- 
folution  of  the  inflammation,  by  ceafing  of  the  fpafm 
of  the  glottis,  by  an  expe<fto ration  of  the  matter  ex¬ 
uding  from  the  trachea,  and  of  the  crufts  formed 
there,  and  frequently  it  ends  without  any  expectora¬ 
tion,  or  at  leaft  with  fuch  only  as  attends  an  ordinary 
catarrh.  But  in  fome  inftances,  a  falutary  termina¬ 
tion  has  very  fpeedily  taken  place,  in  confequence 
of  the  difeharge  of  the  membranous  fubftance  from 
the  trachea,  even  under  its  proper  tubular  form. 

When  the  difeafe  ends  fatally,  it  is  by  a  fuffocation 
feemingly  depending  upon  a  fpafm  a  fife  ding  the  glot¬ 
tis  ;  but  fometimes,  probably,  depending  upon  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  filling  the  bronchiae,  or  obftruding  the 
trachea. 

As  we  fuppofe  the  difeafe  to  be  an  inflammatory  af¬ 
fection,  fo  we  attempt  the  cure  of  it  by  the  ufual  re¬ 
medies  of  inflammation.  Bleeding,  both  general  and 
topical,  has  often  given  immediate  relief,  and,  by  be¬ 
ing  repeated,  has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe.  Blifter- 
ing  alfo,  near  to  the  part  affeded,  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful.  Upon  the  firlt  attack  of  the  difeafe,  vomiting, 
immediately  after  bleeding,  feems  to  be  of  confider- 
able  ufe,  and  fometimes  fuddenly  removes  the  difeafe. 
But  emetics  are  ftill  more  ufeful  in  advanced  periods. 
By  the  employment  of  thefe,  the  matter  obftruding 
the  trachea,  and  inducing  fpafmodic  affedions,  has  of¬ 
ten  been  fuccefsfully  removed,  when  the  iituation  of 
the  patient  feemed  to  be  almoft  defperate.  And  as 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  frefh  effufions  of  this 
matter  are  very  apt  to  take  place,  the  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  of  emetics  becomes  neceflary.  It  is  often  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  operating  the  moft 
expeditioufly,  fuch  as  vitriolated  zinc  even  in  large 
■dofes.  In  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  antiphlogi- 
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ftic  regimen  is  neceflary,  and  particularly  the  frequent  Cynanche. 
ufe  of  laxative  glyfters.  Though  we  fuppofe  that  a  v  —  ■  ^ 
fpafm  affeding  the  glottis  is  often  fatal  in  this  difeafe, 
antifpafmodic  medicines  have  not  in  general  been 
found  of  great  fervice.  Some,  however,  have  ftrongly 
recommended  the  ufe  of  afafoetida  under  the  form  of 
injedion ;  others  place  great  confidence  in  oil,  or  oily 
mixtures,  taken  by  the  mouth  :  but  more  immediate 
benefit  is  derived  from  tepid  bathing,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  vitriolic  ether,  both  externally  and  internally. 

Sp.  IV.  Cynanche  pharyngea. 


Cynanche  pharyngea,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Eller  de  cogn. 
et  cur.  fed.  7. 

Angina?  inflammatoriae,  fp  4.  Boerh.  804. 

This  is  not  materially  different  from  the  cynanche 
tonfillaris  ;  only  that  the  inflammation  is  faid  to  begin 
in  the  pharynx,  though  Dr  Cullen  fays  he  never  knew 
an  inftance  of  it.  The  fymptoms  are  almoft  the  fame, 
and  the  cure  is  precifely  fo  with  that  of  the  cynanche 
tonfillaris. 


Sp.  V.  Cynanche  parotidjea.  iSa 

Cynanche  parotids*  a,  Sauv.  fp.  14.  Gallis  Ore  it,- 
lons  et  Ourles,  Tijfot  Avis  au  peuple,  n°  116. 
Encyclopedic,  au  mot  Oreillons. 

Angina  externa,  Anglis  the  Mumps,  Rujfel  cecon. 
natur.  p.  114.  Scotis  the  Branks. 

Catarrhus  Bellinfulanus,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Offervazioni  di  Giro! .  Gafpari ,  Venez.  1731. 

Offervazioni  di  Targ.  Tozetti,  Racolta  ima,  p.  17 6. 

This  is  a  difeafe  well  known  to  the  vulgar,  but 
little  taken  notice  of  by  medical  writers.  It  is  often 
epidemic,  and  manifeftly  contagious.  It  comes  on 
with  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  which  is  foon  af¬ 
ter  attended  with  a  confiderable  tumor  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  fauces  and  neck.  The  fwelling  appears  firft  a3 
a  glandular  moveable  tumor  at  the  corner  of  the 
lower  jaw  ;  but  it  foon  becomes  uniformly  diffufed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  neck,  fometimes  on  one  fide 
only,  but  more  commonly  on  both.  The  fwelling 
continues  to  increafe  till  the  fourth  day  ;  but  from 
that  period  it  declines,  and  in  a  few  days  more  goes 
off  entirely.  As  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces  recedes, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  fome  tumor  af- 
feds  the  tefticles  in  the  male  fex,  or  the  breafts  in 
the  female.  Thefe  tumors  are  fometimes  large, 
hard,  and  fomewhat  painful ;  but  are  feldom  either 
very  painful  or  of  long  continuance.  The  pyrexia 
attending  this  difeafe  is  commonly  flight,  and  goes 
off  with  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces ;  but  fometimes, 
when  the  fwelling  of  the  tefticles  does  not  fueceed  to 
that  of  the  fauces,  or  when  the  one  or  the  other  has 
been  fuddenly  repreffed,  the'  pyrexia  becomes  more 
confiderable,  is  often  attended  with- delirium,  and  has 
fometimes  proved  fatal. 

As  this  difeafe  commonly  runs  its  courfe  without  ei¬ 
ther  dangerous  or  troublefome  fymptoms,  fo  it  hardly 
requires  any  remedies.  An  antiphlogi ftic  regimen,  and 
avoiding  cold,  are  all  that  will  be  commonly  neceflary. 

But  when,  upon  the  receding  of  the  fwellings,  the  py¬ 
rexia  comes  to  be  confiderable,  and  threatens  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  proper,  by  warm  fo- 
meutation*, 
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Phlegma-  mentations,  to  bring  back  the  fwelling;  and  by  vomit- 
ing,  bleeding,  or  bliftering,  to  obviate  the  confequen- 
y  ces  of  its  abfence. 

183  Genus  XL  PNEUMONIA. 

Febiis  pneumonica,  Hojfm.  II.  136. 

*84  Sp.  I.  Peripn  EUMON1A. 

Peripneumony ,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

Peripneumonia,  Sauv.  gen.  112.  Lin.  34.  Fog. 
51.  Sag.  gen.  31 1.  Boerh.  820  Juncker  67. 

Peripneumonia  pura  five  vera  Auftorum,  Sauv. 

fP-  f* 

Peripneumonia  gaftrica,  Sauv.  fp.  11.  Morgagn. 
de  cauf.  et  fed.  Epift.  xx.  art.  30,  31. 

Peripneumonia  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Peripneumonia  notha,  Sydenh.  fed:.  6.  cap.  4. 
Boerh.  867.  Morgagni  de  cauf.  et  fed.  Epift. 
xxi.  ix. — 15. 

Peripneumonia  putrida,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Peripneumonia  ardens,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Peripneumonia  maligna,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Peripneumonia  typhodes,  Sauv .  fp.  5. 

Amphimerina  peripneumonica,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

185  Sp.  II.  Pleuritis. 

’  Th,e  Pleurify ,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura. 

Pleuritis,  Sauv.  gen.  103.  Lin.  27.  Fog.  56.  Sag. 
gen.  303.  Boerh.  875.  Junck.  67. 

Paraphrenefls,  Sauv  gen.  102.  Lin.  26. 

Paraphrenitis,  Fog.  55.  Boerh.  907. 

Diaphragmitis,  Sag  gen.  304. 

Pleuritis  vera,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Boerh.  875*.  Verna 
princeps  morb.  acut.  pleuritis,  1.  j.  cap.  2.  3. 
Zeviani  della  parapleuritide,  cap.  3.  Morgagni 
de  fed.  et  cauf  morb.  Epift.  xx.  art.  56.  xxi.  45. 
Wendt  de  pleuritide,  apud  Sand  fort,  thef.  ii. 

Pleuritis  pulmonis,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Zev'tan.  dell,  para- 
pleur.  iii.  28,  & c. 

Pleuropneumonia,  pleuro-peripneumonia,  peripneu- 
mo-pleuritis  Audorum.  Baronius  de  pleuri -pneu¬ 
monia.  Ill.  Haller't  opufcul.  patholog  obf.  13. 
Morgagni  de  fed.  et  cauf.  Epift.  xx.  and  xxi.  paf- 
iim.  Cleghorn,  Minorca,  p.  247.  Tri/lerde  pleuri¬ 
tide,  aph.  1,  2,  3  cap.  i.  8.  Huxham ,  Differt  on 
pleurifies,  &c.  chap.  i.  Ill.  Pringle,  Dif.  of  the 
army. 

Pleuritis  convulfiva,  Sauv.  fp.  13.  Bianch.  Hift.  hep. 
vol.  i.  p.  234. 

Pleuritis  hydrothoracica,.5a«i;.  fp.  15.  Morgagni  de 
cauf.  et  fed.  xx.  34. 

Pleuritis  dorfalis,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Ferna,.p.  3;  cap.  8. 

Pleuritis  mediaftini,  Sauv.  fp  3.  P.  Sal.  Div.  de 
affec.  part.  cap.  6.  Friend,  Hift.  Med.  de  Aven- 
zoare. 

Mediaftina,  Fog.  52; 

Pleuritis  pericardii,  Sauv.  fp.  5;  Verna,  p.  iii. 
cap.  9. 

Parapleuritis,  Zeviani  della  parapleuritide. 
Pleurodyne  parapleuritis,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Paraphrenefls  diaphragmatica,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  DeHaen. 

Rat.  med.  i.  7.  iii.  p.  31. 

Paraphrenefls  pleuritica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Paraphrenefls  hepatica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 
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Under  the  general  head  of  Pneumonia,  Dr  Cullen  Pneumo- 
comprehends  all  inflammations  of  the  thoracic  vifcera,  {  ma‘ 
or  membrane  lining  the  infide  of  that  cavity  ;  as  the  ' —  *  ‘ 

fymptoms  do  not  fufficiently  diitinguilh  the  feat  of  the 
affedion,  nor  does  a  difference  in  the  fltuation  oi  the 
affeded  place  make  any  diflFerence  in  the  cure. 

Defcription.  Pneumonic  inflammation,  however  va¬ 
rious  in  the  feat,  always  difcovers  itfelf  by  pyrexia, 
difficult  breathing,  cough,  and  pain  in  fome  part  of 
the  thorax.  It  almoft  always  come3  on  with  a  cold 
ftage,  and  is  accompanied  with-  the  other  fymptoms  of 
pyrexia  ;  though  in  fome  few  inllances  the  pulfe  may 
not  be  more  frequent,  nor  the  heat  of  the  body  increa- 
fed .beyond  what  is  natural.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is 
from  the  beginning  accompanied  with  the  other  fymp¬ 
toms  ;  but  frequently  it  is  formed  fome  hours  before 
them,  and  particularly  before  the  pain  be  felt.  The 
pulfe  for  the  moil  part  is  frequent,  full,  ftrong,  hard, 
and  quick ;  but,  in  a  few  inftances,  efpecially  in  ths 
advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  weak,  foft,  and  at; 
the  fame  time  irregular.  The  difficulty  of  breathing, 
is  moft  confiderable  in  infpiration,  both  becaufe  the 
lungs  do  not  eafily  admit  of  a  full  dilatation,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  dilatation  increafes  the  pain  attending  the 
difeafe.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  alfo  greater 
when  the  patient  is  in  one  pofture  of  the  body  rather 
than  another.  It  is  generally  greater  when  he  lies  on 
the  fide  affe&edj  though  fometimes  thfc  contrary  hap¬ 
pens.  Very  often  the  patient  cannot  lie  eafy  upon  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  and  can  find  eafe  only  when  lying  on  the 
back;  and  fometimes  he  cannot  breathe  eafily,  except 
when  in  fomewhat  of  an  ere£l  pofture.  The  cough,  in¬ 
different  cafes,  is  more  or  lefs  urgent  or  painful.  It 
is  fometimes  dry,  or  without  any  expectoration,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe ;  but  more  com¬ 
monly  it  is,  even  from  the  beginning,  moift,  and  the 
matter  fpit  up  various  both  in  confidence  and  c  lour, 
and  frequently  it  is  .ftreaked  with  blood.  The  pain  is 
alfo  different  in  different  cafes,  and  felt  in  different  parts 
of  the  thorax,  but  moft  frequently  in  one  fide.  It  has 
been  faid  to  afledt  the  right,  fide  more  frequently  than 
the  left ;  but. this  is  uncertain,  and  we  are  fure  that  the 
left  fide  has  been  very  often  affeded.  Sometimes  it  is 
felt  as  if  it  was  under  the  ftemum ;  fometimes  in  the  back 
between  the  (houlders;  and  when  in  the  fides,  its  place 
has  been  higher  or  lower,  more  forward  or.backward  ; : 
but  the  place  of  all  moft  frequently  affeded  is  about- 
the  fixth  or  feventh  rib,  near  the  middle  of  its 
length,  or  a  little  more  forward.  The  pain  is  often 
fevere  and  pungent ;  but  fometimes  more  dull  and  ob- 
tufe,  with  a  fenfe  of  weight  rather  than  of  pain.  It* 
is  moft  efpecially  fevere  apd  pungent  when  occupy¬ 
ing  the  place  laft  mentioned.  For  the  moft  part  it; 
continues  fixed  in  one  part,  but  fometimes  fhootsfronv; 
the  fide  t®  the  fcapulaon  one.  hand,  ,or  to  the  ftemum  1 
and  clavicle  on  the  other. 

Dr  Cullen  fuppofes  that  th'e  difeafe  is  always  feat-- 
ed,  or  at  leaft  begins,  in  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  ta¬ 
king  that,  membrane,  in  its  greateft  extent,  as  now 
commonly  underftood ;  that  is,  as  covering  not  only 
the  internal,  furface.of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but  al¬ 
fo  as  forming  the  mediaftinum,  and  as  extended  over 
the  pericardium,  and  over  the  whole  furface  of  the. 
lungs.  But  as  the  fymptoms  never  clearly  indicate.; 

.  wheree 
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Phleerma-  where  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is,  there  is  but  little  foun- 
.  *~iae  ftation  for  the  different  names  by  which  it  has  been 

"" v  diftinguifhed.  The  term  pleurify  is  improperly  limited 

to  that  inflammation  which  begins  in  and  chiefly  af- 
feds  the  pleura  coftalis.  This  our  author  thinks  is  a 
rare  occurrence  ;  and  that  the  pneunomia  much  more 
frequently  begins  in  the  pleura  invefting  the  lungs, 
producing  all  the  fymptoms  which  belong  to  what 
hath  been  called  the  pleuritis  vera.  The  word  perip- 
neumony  has  been  applied  to  an  inflammation  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  parenchyma,  or  cellular  texture  of  the 
lungs,  and. having  its  feat  chiefly  these.  But  to  Dr 
Cullen  it  feems  very  doubtful  if  any  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  or  any  difeafe  which  has  been  call 
ed  peripneuniony)  be  of  that  kind-  It  feems  probable, 
that'  every  acute  inflammation  begins  in  -membranous 
parts  ;  and  in  every  diffedion  ofperfons  who  have  died 
of  pei  ipneumony,  the  external  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
or  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  has  appeared  to  have  been 
*  coufiderably  affeded.  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm,  has  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  purapbrenitisy  as  fup- 
pofed  to  be  attended  with  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of 
delirium,  rifus  fmtloiiicvs,  and  other  convullive  mo¬ 
tions  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  an  inflammation  of  that 
portion  of  the  pleura,  and  affeding  alfo  even  the  muf 
cular  fubftance  of  the  diaphragm,  has  often  taken 
place  without  Any  of  the  fymptoms  above-mentioned  ; 
and  neither  the  diffedions  which  have  fallen  under  Dr 
Cullen’s  obfervation,  nor  any  accounts  of  diffedions, 
fupport  the  opinion  that  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  diaphragm  is  attended  with  delirium  more 
commonly  than  a\iy  other  pneumonic  inflammation. — 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  the  inflam¬ 
mation  may  begin  in  one. particular  part  of  the  pleura, 
the  morbid  affection  is  commonly  communicated  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  membrane. 

The  pneumonic  inflammation,  like  others,  may  ter¬ 
minate  by  refolution,  fuppuration  or  gangrene  i  but 
it  has  alfo  a  termination  peculiar  to  itfelf  ;  namely, 
■when  it  is  attended  with  an  effufion  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  which,  foon  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  vifeus, 
produces  a  fatal  fuffocation.  This  indeed  appears  to 
be  the  molt  common  termination  of  pneumonic  inflam¬ 
mation  when  it  ends  fatally  ;  for  upon  the  diffedion 
of  almoft  every  perfon  who  has  died  of  this  dileafe,  it 
appears  that  fuch  an  effufion  had  happened.  From 
the  fame  diffedions  we  learn,  that  pneumonic  inflam 
mation  commonly  produces  an  exiudation  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  pleura,  which  appears  partly  as  a 
foft  vifeid  cruft,  often  of  a  compact  membranous  form, 
covering  every  where  the  furface  of  the  pleura,  and 
particularly  thofe  parts  where  the  lungs  adhere  to  the 
pleura  coftalis,  or  mediaftinum  ;  and  this  cruft  feems 
always  to  be  the  cement  of  luch  adhelion.  The  fame 
exfudation  (hows  itfelf  alfo  by  a  quantity  of  a  ferous 
.fluid  commonly  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  and 
fome  exfudation  or  effufion  is  ufually  found  to  have 
been  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium.  It 
feems  likewife  probable,  that  an  effufion  of  this  kind 
is  fometimes  made  into  'the  cavity  of  the  bronchi®  ; 
for  in  fopie  perfons  who  have  died  after  labouring 
under  a  pneumonic  inflammation  for  a  few  days  only, 
ihe  bronchi®  have  been  found  filled  with  a  confider- 
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able  quantity  of  ferous  and  tjhiekiih  fluid,  which  muft  Pneumo- 
be  confidered  rather  as  the  effufion  abovementioned,  :i^ 
having  had  its  thinner  parts  taken  off  by  refpiration,  * 
than  as  a  pus  fo  fuddenly  formed  in  the  inflamed  part. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  this  effufion,  as 
well  as  that  made  into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and 
pericardium,  may  be  a  matter  of  -the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  in  other  inflammations  is  poured  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  parts  inflamed,  and  there  con¬ 
verted  into  pus ;  but  in  the  thorax  and  pericardium  it 
does  not  always  put  on  this  appearance,  becaufe  the 
cruft  covering  the  furface  prevents  the  absorption  01 
the  thinner  part.  This  abforption,  however,  may  be 
•compenfatcd  in  the  bronchi®,  by  the  drying  power  of 
the  air.;  and  therefore  the  effufion  into  them  may  af- 
fume  a  more  purulent  appearance.  In  many  cafes  of  . 
pneumonic  inflammation,  when  the  expedoration  is 
very  copious,  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole 
.proceeds  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  bronchi®; 
and  it  feems  probable  that  a  great  part  of  it  may  come 
from  the  eftufed  ferous  fluid  juft  mentioned  ;  and  this 
too  will  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  expeft ora¬ 
tion  being  fo  often  purulent.  Perhaps  the  fame  thing 
will  account  for  that  purulent  matter  found  in  the 
bronchi®,  which  Mr  de  Haen  fays  he  had  often  ob¬ 
ferved  when  there  was  no  ulceration  in  the  lungs, 
and  which  he  accounts  for  in  a  very  ftrange  manner, 
namely,  by  fnppofmg  a  pus  formed  in  the  circulating 
blood. 

Dr  Qullen  is  of  opinion,  that  the  effufion  into  the 
bronchi®  above-mentioneii  often  concurs  with  the  ef¬ 
fufion  of  red  blood  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
lungs  to  occafion  the  fatal  fuffocation  which  frequent¬ 
ly  terminates  peripneumony  :  that  the  effufion  of  ferum 
alone  may  have  this  effed  :  and  that  the  erum  poured 
out  in  a  certain  quantity,  rather  than  any  debility  in 
the  powers  of  expedoration,  is  the  caufe  of  that  ceffa- 
tion  of  {pitting  which  precedes  the  fatal  event ;  for  irt  > 

many  calcs  the  expectoration  has  ce.ifed,  when  no  other 
fymptoms  of  debility  have  appeared,  and  when,  upon 
diffedion,  the  bronchi®  have  been  full  of  liquid  matter. 

Nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that  in  fome  cafes  fuch  an 
eflufion  may  take  place  without  any  fymptoms  of  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  ;  and  in  other  cafes  the  effufion  ta¬ 
king  place  may  feem  to  remove  the  fymptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation  which  had  appeared  before,  and  thus  ac¬ 
count  tor  thofe  unexpefted  fatal  terminations  which 
have  fometimes  happened. 

Pneumonic  inflammation  ftldom  terminates  by  refo- 
lutiou,  without  being  attended  with  fome  evident  eva¬ 
cuation.  An  h®morrhagy  from  the  nofe  happening  on 
fome  of  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe  has  fometimes  put 
an  end  to  it ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  an  evacuation  from 
the  h®morrhoidal  veins,  a  bilious  evacuation  by  ftool, 
and  an  evacuation  of  urine  with  a  copious  fediment, 
have  feverally  had  the  fame  effed ;  but  fuch  occur¬ 
rences  have  been  rare.  The  evacuation  moil  frequent¬ 
ly  attending,  and  feemlng  to  have  the  greateft  effed  in 
promoting  refolution,  is  an  exped  ration  of  a  thick, 
white,  or  yellowifh  matter,  a  little  lire aked  with  blood, 
copious,  and  brought  up  without  much  or  violent 
coughing.  Very  frequently  the  refo'ution  of  this  dif- 
eaft  is  attended  with,  and  perhaps  produced  by,  a  fweat, 
winch  is  warm,  fluid,  copious,  over  the  whole  body, 
and  attended  with  an  abatement  of  the  frequency  of 
’  .  the 
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Phlegma-  the  pulfe,  heat  of  the  body,  and  other  febrile  fymp- 

,  toms.  Although,  from  the  hiftory  now  given,  it  ap- 

v  ' pears  tliat  pleurify  and  •  peripneumony  cannot  with 
propriety  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  in  different  caies  this  affeCtion  oecurs 
with  an  affeinblage  of  fymptoms  feparate  and  diftinft. 
Thus  even  Dr  Cullen  himfelf,  in  his  Nofology,  has 
defined  plenritis  to  confift  in  pyrexia,  attended  with 
pungent  pain  of  the  fide,  painful  refpiration,  difficulty 
of  lying  down,  particularly  on  the  affected  fide,  and 
diftreffing  cough,  in  the  beginning  dry,  but  afterwards 
humid,  and  often  with  bloody  expeftoration.  While 
again  he  has  defined  peripneumony  to  confift  in  pyrexia, 
attended  with  adull  pain  under  the  fternum  and  between 
the  fhoulders,  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  humid 
•cough,  expectoration  generally  bloody,  a  foft  pulfe,  and 
a  tumid  livid  appearance  of  the  countenance.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  fets  of  fymp¬ 
toms  chiefly  arifes  from  a  ftate  of  aCtive  inflammation, 
and  the  fecond  from  effufion.  Thus,  in  certain  cafes, 
the  fymptoms  may  appear  perfectly  feparate  and  dif- 
tinCt ;  but  more  frequently  both  inflammation  and  ef- 
fufion  are  united  ;  and  thus  the  fymptoms  in  both  defi¬ 
nitions  are  in  general  combined  in  the  fame  patient. 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  fnbje&  to,  this  dij order.  The 
remote  caufe  of  pneumonic  inflammation  is  commonly 
cold  applied  to  the  body,  obftruCtingperfpiration,  and 
determining  to  the  lungs,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
lungs  themfelves  are  expofed  to  the  aCtion  of  cold. 
Thefe  circumftances  operate  chiefly  when  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  diathefis  prevails  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  therefore 
thofe  principally  affeCted  with  this  difeafe  are  perfons 
of  the  greateft  vigour,  in  cold  climates,  in  the  winter 
feafon,  and  particularly  in  the  fpring,  when  viciffitudes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  frequent.  This  difeafe,  however, 
may  arife  in  any  feafon  when  fuch  varieties  take  place. 
Other  remote  caufes  alfo  may  have  a  Ihare  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  diilemper  ;  fuch  as  every  means  of  obllruCt- 
ing,  ftraining,  or  otherwife  injuring,  the  pneumonic 
organs.  The  pneumonic  inflammation  has  fometimes 
been  fo  much  an  epidemic,  that  it  hath  been  fufpeCt- 
ed  of  depending  on  a  fpecific  contagion  5  but  Dr 
Cullen  never  met  with  an  inftanee  of  its  being  conta¬ 
gious. 

Progmfu.  In  pneumonic  inflammations,  a  violent 
pyrexia  is  always  dangerous.  The  danger,  however, 
is  chiefly  denoted  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  When 
the  patient  can  lie  on  one  fide  only  ;  when  he  can  lie 
on  neither  fide,  but  only  on  his  back  ;  when  he  cannot 
breathe  with  tolerable  cafe,  except  when  the  trunk 
of  his  body  is  ereCt ;  when  even  in  this  pofture  the 
•breathing  is  very  difficult,  and  attended  with  a  turge- 
fcence  and  flulhing  of  the  face,  with  partial  fweats 
about  the  head  and  neck,  and  an  irregular  pulfe  ;  thefe 
circumftances  mark  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  ;  and  confequentiy,  in  proportion,  the 
-danger  of  the  difeafe.  A  frequent  violent  cough,  ag¬ 
gravating  the  pain,  is  always  the  fymptom  of  an  obfti- 
nate  difeafe’;  and  as  the  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  re- 
'folved  without  fome  expectoration,  fo  a  dry  cough 
muft  always  be  an  unfavourable  fymptom. 

The  proper  charaCteriftics  of  the  expectoration  have  ' 
been  already  laid  down  ;  and  though  an  expectoration 
which  has  not  thefe  mirks  muft  indicate  a  doubtful 
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ftate  of  the  difeafe,  yet  the  colour  alone  can  give  no  Pneumo 
certain  prognoftic.  An  acute  pain,  very  much  inter-  nia' 
rupting  infpiratiou,  is  always  the  mark  of  a  violent  dif-  v 
eafe  ;  but  not  of  a  more  dangerous  difeafe  than  an  ob- 
tufe  pain  attended  with  very  difficult  refpiration. 

When  the  pains,  which  had  at  firft  affeCted  one  fide 
only,  Ihall  afterwards  fpread  into  the  other  ;  or  when, 
leaving  the  fide  firft  affeCted,  they  pafs  entirely  into  the 
other  ;  thefe  are  always  marks  of  a  dangerous  difeafe. 

A  delirium  coming  on  during  a  pneumonic  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  always  a  fymptom  denoting  much  danger. 

When  pneumonic  diforders  terminate  fatally,  it  is 
on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the  firft  week,  from  the 
third  to  the  feventh.  This  is  the  raoft  common  cafe  ; 
but,  in  a  few  inftances,  death  has  happened  at  a  later 
period.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  but  admitting  of 
refolution,  this  alfo  happens  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
the  firft  week  ;  but  in  a  more  moderate  difeafe  the  re¬ 
folution  is  often  put  off  to  the  fecond  week.  The  dif¬ 
eafe  generally  fuffers  a  remiffion  on  fome  of  the  days 
from  the  third  to  the  feventh  :  which,  however,  may 
be  often  fallacious,  as  the  difeafe  fometimes  returns 
again  with  as  much  violence  as  before ;  and  in  fuch  a 
cafe  with  great  danger.  Sometimes  it  difappears  on 
the  third  day,  while  an  eryfipelas  makes  its  appearance 
on  fome  external  part ;  and  if  this  continue  fixed,  the 
pneumonic  inflammation  does  not  recur.  If  the  difeafe 
continue  beyond  the  14th  day,  it  will  terminate  in  a 
fuppuration,  or  Phthisis.  The  termination  by  gan¬ 
grene  is  much  more  rare  than  has  been  imagined  :  and 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is  ufually  joined  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  by  effufion  ;  the  fymptoms  of  the  one  being 
hardly  diftinguifliable  from  thofe  of  the  other. 

Cure.  This  muft  proceed  upon  the  general  plan 
mentioned  under  Synocha  ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  part  affeCted,  the  remedies  muft  be 
employed  early,  and  as  fully  as  poffible  :  and  thefe  are 
chiefly  directed  with  one  of  three  views,  viz.  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  refolution  of  the  inflammation  in  the  tho¬ 
rax,  for  mitigating  the  urgent  fymptoms  before  a  re¬ 
folution  can  be  effeCted,  and  for  counteracting  or  ob¬ 
viating  the  confequences  of  the  difeafe.  VenefeCtion  is 
the  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended  oh  ;  and  may  be 
done  in  either  arm,  as  the  furgeon  finds  molt  conve- 
venient ;  and  the  quantity  taken  away  ought  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  be  as  large  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  allow. 

The  remiffion  of  pain,  and  the  relief  of  refpiration, 
during  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  may  limit  the  quanti¬ 
ty  to  be  then  drawn  ;  but  if  thefe  fymptoms  of  relief 
do  not  appear,  the  bleeding  (hould  be  continued  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  unlefs  fymptoms  of  a  beginning 
fyneope  come  on.  It  is  feldom  that  one  bleeding, 
however  large,  will  cure  this  difeafe  ;  and  though  the 
pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  much  relieved 
by  the  firft  bleeding,  thefe  fymptoms  commonly  and 
after  no  long  interval  recur,  often  with  as  much  vio¬ 
lence  as  before.  In  this  cafe  the  bleeding  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  even  on  the  fame  day,  and  perhaps  to  the  fame 
quantity  as  before.  Sometimes  the  fecond  bleeding 
may  be  larger  than  the  firft.  There  are  perfons  who, 
by  their  conttitution,  are  ready  to  faint  even  upon  a 
fmall  bleeding  ;  and  in  fuch  perfons  this  may  prevent 
the  drawing  fo  much  blood  at  firft  as  a  pneumonic  in¬ 
flammation  may  require  :  but  as  the  fame  perfons  are 
Y  found 
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Ph'egma-  found  to  bear  after-bleedings  better  than  the  firft,  this 

_ allows  the  fecond  and  fubfequent  bleedings  to  be 

"v  larger,  and  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  the  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  may  feem  to  require. 

Bleedings  are  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftale 
of  the  fymptoms,  and  they  will  be  more  effectual  when 
pradifed  in  the  cousfe  of  the  firft  three  days  than  af¬ 
terwards  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  omitted  though  four 
days  of  the  difeafe  may  already  liaye  elapfed.  If  the 
phyfician  has  not  been  called  in  time,  or  the  firft  bleed¬ 
ings  have  not  been  fufficrtmtly  large,  or  even  though 
they  fhould  have  procured  fome  remiffion,  yet  upon  the 
return  of  the  urgent  fymptoms,  bleeding  may  be  re¬ 
peated  at  any  time  within  the  firft  fortnight,  or  even 
after  that  period,  if  a  fuppuration  be  not  evident,  or  if 
after  a  feemixvg  folution  the  difeafe  fliall  have  returned. 

With  refpett  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may 
be  taken  away  with  fafety,  no  general  rules  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  }  as  it.rnuft  be  very  different  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  In 
an  adult  male  of  tolerable  ftrength,  a  pound  avoirdu¬ 
pois  of  blood  is  a  full  bleeding.  Any  quantity  above 
20  ounces  is  a  large,  and  any  quantity  below  12  is  a 
fmall,  bleeding.  An  evacuation  of  four  or  five  pounds, 
in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days,  is  generally  as  much 
as  moll  patients  will  bear  ;  but  if  the  intervals  between 
the  bleedings,  and  the  whole  of  the  time  during  which 
the  bleedings  have  been  employed,  have  been  long,  the 
quantity  taken  upon  the  whole  may  be  greater. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  hath  been  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  be  taken 
in  that  manner  with  fafety,  fome  blood  may  ftilbbe 
taken  by  cupping  and  fcarifying.  This  will  efpecially 
be  proper,  when  the  recurrence  of  the  pain,  rather  than 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  becomes  the  urgent  fymp- 
tom  5  and  then  the  cupping  and  fcarification  Ihoidd  be 
made  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  pained  part. 

An  expectoration  fometimes  takes  place  very  early 
in  this  difeafe  t  but  if  the  fymptoms  continue  urgent, 
the  bleedings  mull  be  repeated  notwithftanding  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  :  but  in  a  more  advanced  ftate,  and  when 
the  fymptoms  have  fuffered  a  confiderable  remiffion,  we 
may  then  truft  the  cure  to  the  expectoration  alone.  It 
is  not  obferved  that  bleeding,  during  the  firft  days  of 
the  difeafe,  Hops  expectoration  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
hath  been  often  found  to  promote  it ;  and  it  is  only  in 
a  more  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  patient 
has  been  already  exhaufted  by  large  evacuations  and  a 
continuance  of  his  illnefs,  that  bleeding  feems  to  put 
a  ftop  to  expeftoration  ;  and  even  then,  this  ftoppage 
feems  not  to  take  place  fo  much  from  the  powers  of 
expectoration  being  weakened  by  bleeding,  as  by  its 
favouring  the  ferous  effufion  in  the  bronchi®,  already 
taken  notice  of. 

Befides  bleeding,  every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  re¬ 
gimen  ought  here  to  be  carefully  employed  :  the  pa¬ 
tient  mult  keep  out  of  bed  as  much  as  he  can  bear ; 
muft  have  plenty  of  warm  diluting  drinks,  impregna¬ 
ted  with  vegetable  acids,  accompanied  with  nitre  or 
fome  other  cooling  neutral  fait ;  and  the  belly  alfo 
ought  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  glyfters  or  cool¬ 
ing  laxative  medicines.  Vomiting  in  the  beginning 
is  dangerous;  but  in  a  fomewhat  advanced  ftate  of  the 
difeafe  emetics  have  been  found  the  beft  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  expectoration.  Fomentations  and  poultices 
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to  the  pained  part  have  been  found  ufeful ;  but  blifter-  Pneumo- 
ing  is  found  to  be  much  more  effectual.  A  blifter, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  applied  till  at  leaft  one  bleed- 
ing  hath  been  premifed,  as  venefeCtion  is  Iefs  effectual 
when  tire  irritation  of  a  blifter  is  prefent.  If  the  dif¬ 
eafe  be  moderate,  a  blifter  may  be  applied  immediately 
after  the  firft  bleeding  ;  but  in  violent  cafes,  where  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  a  feeond  bleeding  may  foon  be 
neceffary  after  the  firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  delay 
the  blifter  till  after  the  fecond  bleeding,  when  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  the  irritation  occafioned  by  the  blifter 
will  he  over  before  another  bleeding  becomes  neceffary. 

It  may  frequently  be  of  life  in  this  difeafe  to  repeat 
the  bliftering  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  plaffers  Ihould  al¬ 
ways  be  applied  fomewhere  on  the  thorax,  for  when 
applied  to  more  diftant  parts  they  have  little  effeCt. 

The  keeping  the  bliftered  parts  open,  and  making  wliat 
is  called  a  perpetual  blijler,  has  much  lefs  effeCl  than  a 
repeated  bliftering. 

Many  methods  have  been  propofed  for  promoting 
expeCloration,  but  none  appear  to  be  fufficiently  ef¬ 
fectual  ;  and  fome  of  them,  being  acrid  ftimulant  fub- 
ftances,  are  not  very  fafe.  The  gums  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  feem  to  be  too  heating  ;  the  fquills  lefs  fo ;  but 
they  are  not  very  powerful,  and  fometimes  inconve¬ 
nient,  by  the  conftant  naufea  they  oecalion.  The  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  may  be  of  fervice  as  an  expeCtorant,  but 
it  ought  to  be  referved  for  an  advanced  ftate  of  the 
difeafe.  Mucilaginous  and  oily  demulcents  appear  to 
be  ufeful,  by  allaying  that  acrimony  of  the  mucus- 
which  occafions  too  frequent  coughing  ;  and  which 
coughing  prevents  the  ftagnation  and  thickening  of 
the  mucus,  and  thereby  its  becoming  mild-  The  re¬ 
ceiving  into  the  lungs  the  ftearns  of  warm  water,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  vinegar,  has  often  proved  ufeful  in 
promoting  expectoration. ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the 
machine  called  the  Inhaler,  lately  invented  by 
Dr  Mudge  of  Plymouth,  promifes  to  be  of  great 
fervice.  But  of  all  others,  the  antimonial  emetics, 
given  in  naufeating  dofes,  promife  to  be  the  molt 
powerful  for  promoting  expectoration.  The  kermes 
mineral  hath  been  greatly  recommended  ;  hut  doth 
not  feem  to  be  more  efficacious  than  emetic  tartar 
or  antimonial  wine  ;  and  the  dofe  of  the  kermes  is 
much  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  others. 

Though  this  difeafe  often  terminates  by  a  fponta- 
neous  fwcating,  this  evacuation  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  art,  unlefs  with  much  caution.  When,  afte* 
fome  remiffion  of  the  fymptoms,  fpontaneous  fweats 
aiifc,  they  may  be  encouraged ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
without  much  heat,  and  without  ftimulant  medicines. 

If,  however,  the  fweats  be  partial  and  clammy  only, 
and  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ftill  remain,  it  will 
be  very  dangerous  to  encourage  them. 

Phyficians  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
ufe  of  opiates  in  pneumonic  affeCtions.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and 
before  bleeding  and  bliftering  have  produced  fome 
remiffion  of  the  pain,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  opiates  have  a  bad  tendency,  by  their  increa- 
fing  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  other  inflam¬ 
matory  fymptoms.  But  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of 
the  difeafe,  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  has  abated, 
and  when  the  urgent  fymptom  is  a  cough,  proving  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  continuance  of  pain  and  want  of 
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Hhleirma  reft,  opiates  rnay  be  employed  with  great  advantage 
.  and  fafety.  The  interruption.  of  the  expectoration 

~  y  which  they  feem  to  occafion,  is  for  a  ihort  time  only; 
and  they  feem  often  to  promote  it,  as  they  occafiori  a 
/(.agnation  of  what  was  by  frequent  coughing  diffi- 
pated  infenfibly:  and  therefore  give  the  appearance  of 
what  phyficians  have  called  concoSled  matter. 

Opium  combined  with  calomel  lias  of  late  been 
highly  extolled  in  this  and  other  inflammatory  difeafe3 
by  Dr  Hamilton  of  Lynn-Regis;  who  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  fuccefs  attending  his  practice  with  this 
remedy,  for  the  fpace  of  1 6  years,  in  the  9th  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries.  And  finee 
his  recommendation,  the  fame  remedy  has  often  been 
employed  by  others  with  great  benefit. 

Vomica ,  or  Hbfcefs  of  the  Lungt. 

Vomica,  Boerh.  835,  Junck.  35. 

Pleurodyne  vomica,  Saw.  fp.  21. 

This  fometimes  follows  pneumonia,  though  the  cafe 
is  not  frequent.  The  fymptomsof  it  fo  much  refemble 
the  phthifis,  that  it  can  moft  properly  be  treated  of 
under  that  head. 

*87  Empyema. 

This  is  another  confequence  of  a  pneumonia  termi¬ 
nating  unfavourably,  and  is  oceafioned  by  the  effufion 
of  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  producing  a  lingering  and  painful  diforder, 
very  often  incurable. 

Defcriptlon.  The  firft  fign  of  an  empyema  is  a 
ceffation  of  the  pain  in  the  bread,  wdiich  before  was 
continual :  this  is  followed  by  a  fenfation  of  weight 
on  the  diaphragm  ;  and  a  fluctuation  of  matter,  fome¬ 
times  making  a  noife  that  may  be  heard  by  the  by- 
ftanders:  the  acute  fever  is  changed  into  a  heCtic,  with 
an  exacerbation  at  night:  a  continual  and trcublefome 
dry  cough  remains.  The  refpiration  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  becaufe  the  lungs  are  prevented  by  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  fully  expanding  themfelves.  The  patient 
can  lie  eafily  on  that  fide  where  the  matter  is  effufed, 
but  not  on  the  other,  becaufe  then  the  weight  of  the 
matter  on  the  mediaftinum  produces  uneafinefs.  The 
more  the  heftic  heat  is  augmented,  the  more  is  the 
body  emaciated,  and  its  ftrength  decayed.  In  fome 
there  is  danger  of  fuffocation  when  they  ftoop  down, 
which  goes  off  when  they  alter  that  poffure  of  the 
body  ;  and  in  fome  there  is  a  purulent  fpitting. — 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  accompanied  with  great  anxiety, 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  faintings.  Sometimes 
the  patients  have  a  fenfation  like  a  hot  vapour  amend¬ 
ing  from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  to  their  mouth.  Ci¬ 
thers,  in  a  more  advanced  ffate  of  the  difeafe,  have  a 
putrid  tafte  in  the  mouth.  At  the  fame  time,  profufe 
night-fweats  wafte  the  body,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  The  face  at  firft  grows  red  on  that  fide  where 
the  matter  lies,  at  laft  the  Hippocratic  face  comes  on, 
and  the  eyes  become  hollow.  The  pulfe,  efpecially 
on  the  affefted  fide,  is  quick,  but  more  frequently  in¬ 
termitting.  Sometimes  the  nails  are  crooked,  and 
puftules  appear  on  the  thorax  ;  and  frequently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teftimony  of  Hippocrates,  the  feet  fwell, 
and,  on  the  affefted  fide  of  the  breaft,  there  is  an  in¬ 
flation  and  fwelling  of  the  Ikin. 
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Caufes,  &c.  An  empyema  may  arife  either  from  Empyema, 
the  burfting  of  a  vomica  of  the  lungs,  or  from  a  fup-  v 
p  (nation  taking  place  after  the  inflammatory  ftage  of 
the  pneumonia ;  or  fometimes  from  a  fuppuration  ii> 
the  cafe  of  a  quinfy,  when  the  inflammation  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  afpera  arteria,  from  whence  arifes  a 
kind  of  bloody  fpittle,  and  the  patients  are  afHifted 
with  an  empyema,  unlefs  they  die  on  the  7th  day  of 
the  difeafe,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Hippo¬ 
crates.  It  may  arife  alfo  from  external  violence,  as 
wounds  of  the  thorax,  &c.  blood  extravafated,  cor¬ 
rupted,  or  changed  into  pus-  Like  the  vomica,  it  is 
a  rare  diftemper,  but  may  attack  all  thofe  fubjeft  to 
pneumonia. 

Prognofu.  Very  few  recover  after  an  empyema 
has  been  once  formed,  efpecially  if  the  operation  of 
paracentefis  be  neglefted.  After  this  operation  is  per¬ 
formed,  if  a  great  quantity  of  bloody  fetid  pus  be  dif- 
charged,  if  the  fever  continue,  and  if  the  patient  fpit 
up  a  purulent,  pale,  frothy,  livid,  or  green  matter, 
with  a  decay  of  ftrength,  there  is;  no  hope :  But 
when  a  fmall  quantity  of  pus,  of  a  white  colour,  not 
very  fetid,  is  difeharged ;  when  the  fever  and  thirft 
prefently  ceafe,  the  appetite  returns,  and  faeces  of  a 
good  confidence  are  difeharged,  the  ftrength  alfo.  re¬ 
turning  in  fome  degree  ;  there  is  then  hope  of  a  per- 
feft  recovery.  If  the  matter  be  not  dried  up  in  feven 
weeks  time,  the  difeafe  readily  changes  to  a  fiftulous 
ulcer,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  An  empyema 
affeftmg  both  fides  of  the  thorax,  is  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  affefts  only  one. 

Cure.  This  confifts  in  evacuating  the  purulent 
matter  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  is. 
beft  done  by  the  operation  of  paracentefis.  See  the 
article  Surgery.  Afterwards  the  ulcer  is  to  be 
treated  with  abftergent  and  confolidating  medicines, 
and  the  fame  internal  ones  are  to  be  given  as  in  a 
Phthisis. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Heart. 

Carditis,  Sauv.  gen.  111.  Vog.  54. 

Pericarditis,  Vog.  53. 

Carditis  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Senac.  Traite  de 
Cceur,  lib-  iv.  chap.  7.  Mtdel,  Mem.  de  Berlin, 
1756* 

Eryfipelas  pulmonis,  Lomm.  Qbferv.  lib.  ii. 

Hefcription.  This  difeafe  is  attended  with  all  the 
fymptoms  of  pneumonia,  but  in  a  higher  degree  ;  it 
is  befides  faid  to  be  accompanied  with  hydrophobic 
fymptoms,  fainting,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  feem- 
ing  niadnefs,  a  funk  and  irregular  pulfe,  watery  eyes, 
and  a  dejefted  countenance,  with  a  dry  and  black 
tongue.  On  difleftion,  the  heart  and  pericardium  are 
found  very  much  inflamed,  and  even  ulcerated,  with 
many  polypous  concretions. 

Caufes,  &c.  The  fame  as  in  the.  pneumonia. 

Prognofls.  In  the  carditis  the  prognofis  is  more 
unfavourable  than  in  the  pneumonia  ;  and  indeed,  un¬ 
lefs  the  difeafe  very  quickly  terminates,  it  mull  prove 
fatal,  on  account  of  the  conftant  and  violent  motion  of 
the  heart,  which  exafperates  the  inflammation,  and  in- 
creafes  all  the  fymptoms. 

Cure.  Here  bleeding  is  neceffary  in  as  great  a 
Y  2  degree 
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Phlegma-  decree  as  the  patient  can  poflibly  bear,  together  with 
fine  bliftering,  and  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  likewife  car- 

L  *  r;ed  to  a  greater  height  than  in  the  pneumonia ;  but 

the  general  method  is  the  fame  as  in  other  inflamma¬ 
tory  difeafes. 

189  Genus  XIV.  PERITONITIS. 

inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum. 

Sp.  I.  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum  properly  fo 
called. 

Peritonitis,  Vog.  6 2.  Lieutad.  Hift.  anat.  med. 

lib.  i  obf.  3.  Raygerus  apud  eund.  lib.  i.  obf.  341. 
Morgagn.  de  fed.  LVII.20. 

190  Sp.  II.  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum  extended 

over  the  Omentum. 

Epiploitis,  Sauv.  gen.  106.  Sag.  gen.  308. 
Omentitis,  V og.  61. 

Omenti  inflammatio,  Boerh.  958.  et  Til.  Van  Stvie- 
ten.  Comm.  Stork.  An.  Med.  I.  132.  Hulme  on 
the  puerperal  fever. 

191  Sp.  HI.  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum  ftretched 

over  the  Mefenlery. 

Mefenteritis,  Vog.  60. 

Enteritis  mefenterica,  Sauv.  fp  4. 

J92  Genus  XV.  GASTRITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 

jpj  A.  Gastritis  Phlegmonodjba,  or  the  genuine  Gaflritis. 

Gaftritis  legittma,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Eller,  de  cogn.  et 
cur.  morb.  feft.  xii.  Haller,  obf.  14.  hilt.  3. 
Lieut.  Hift.  anat.  Med.  lib  i.  74. 

Gaftritis  eryfipelatofa,  Sauv.  fp  4. 

Cardialgia  inflammatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  13.  Tralles,  de 
opio,  fe£l.  ii  p.  231. 

These  difeafes  Dr  Cullen  has  thought  proper  to 
confider  all  under  the  general  head  of  Gastritis,  as 
there  are  no  certain  figns  by  which  they  can  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  each  other,  and  the  method  of  cure  mull 
be  the  fame  in  all. 

lhfcription.  The  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  is 
attended  with  great  heat  and  pain  in  the  epigaftric 
region,  extreme  anxiety,  an  almoft  continual  and  pain¬ 
ful  hiccough,  with  a  moft  painful  vomiting  of  every 
thing  taken  into  the  ftomach.  Sometimes  a  temporary 
madnefs  enfues  ;  and  there  is  an  inftance  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Efiays  of  the  diforder  being 
attended  with  an  hydrophobia.  The  pulfe  is  generally 
more  funk  than  in  other  inflammations,  and  the  fever 
inclines  to  the  nature  of  a  typhus.  The  diforder  is 
commonly  of  the  remitting  kind,  and  during  the  re- 
miflions  the  pnlfe  frequently  intermits.  During  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,  a  mortal  phrenzy  frequently 
fiipervenes.  The  difeafe  terminates  on  the  fourth, 
f eve  nth,  ninth  day,  or  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  ;  and  is  more  apt  to  end  in  a  gangrene  than 
pneumonic  inflammations,  and  more  frequently  in  a 
fcirrhus  than  in  an  abfcefs 

Caufls,  &c.  The  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 
may  arife  from  any  acrid  fubftance  taken  into  it ;  from 
a  vehement  palfion ;  too  large  draughts  of  cold  liquor, 
efpecially  when  the  perfon  is  very  hot;  from  a  furfeit; 
a  ftoppage  of  perfpiration  ;  repulfion  of  the  gout ; 
inflammations  of  the  neighbouring  vifcera  j  or  from 
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external  injuries,  fuch  as  wounds,  contufions,  See. —  Gaftritis^ 
It  affefts  chiefly  thofe  of  a  plethoric  habit  and  hot  »  f 
bilious  conftitution. 

Prognnfis .'  This  difeafe  is  always  very  dangerous, 
and  the  prognofis  doubtful,  which  alfo  muft  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  (Vmptoms.  A 
ceffation  of  pain,  coldnefs  about  the  prsecordia,  great 
debility,  with  a  languid  and  intermitting  pulfe,  with 
an  abatement  of  the  hiccough,  denote  a  gangrene  and 
fpeedy  death.  From  the  fenfibility  of  the 'ftomach 
alfo,  and  its  great  connection  with  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem,  it  muftrbe  obvious,  that  an  inflammation  of 
it,  by  whatever  caufes  produced,  may  be  attended  with 
fatal  confcquences  ;  particularly,  by  the  great  debility 
it  produces,  it  may  prove  fuddeuly  fatal,  without  run¬ 
ning  through  the  Ufual  courfe  of  inflammations. — Its 
tendency  to  admit  of  refolution  may  be  known  by  its 
having  arifen  from  no  violent  caufe,  by  the  moderate 
ftate  of  the  fymptoms,  and  by  a  gradual  remiifi on  of 
thefe  fymptoms  in  the  courfe  of  the  firit  or  at  moft  of 
the  fecond  week  of  the  difeafe.  The  tendency  ter 
gangrene  may  be  fufpe&ed  from  tlie  fymptoms  con¬ 
tinuing  with  unremitting  violence  notwith (landing  the 
ufe-  of  proper  remedies,  and  a  gangrene  already  begun 
may  be  known  by  the  fymptoms  above-mentioned, 
particularly  great-debility  and  fudden  ceffation  of  pain. 

The  tendency  to  fuppuration  may  be  known  by  the 
fymptoms  continuing  but  in  a  moderate  degree  for 
more  than  one  or  two  weeks,  and  by  a  confiderable 
remiffion  of  the  pain  while  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  an¬ 
xiety  ftill  remain.  When  an  abfcefs  has  been  formed, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  firft  abated :  but  foon 
after  it  inereafes,  with  frequent  cold  (hivering,  and  an 
exacerbation  in  the  afternoon  and  evening ;  followed 
by  night-fweats,  and  other  fymptoms  of  heCtic  fever. 

Thefe  at  length  prove  fatal,  unlcfs  the  abfcefs  open 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach,  the  pus  be  evacuated 
by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  foon  healed. 

Cure.  It  appears  from  difleCtions,  that  the  ftomach. 
may  very  often  be  inflamed  when,  the  charaCteriftic 
marks  of  it  have  not  appeared  ;  and  therefore  we  are 
often  expofed  to  much  uncertainty  in  the  cure.  But 
when  we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  a  ftate  of  a£tive 
inflammation  has  taken  place  in  the  ftomach,  the 
principal  obje£l  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  obtain  a  refuta¬ 
tion.  Before,  however,  this  can  be  accomplifhed,  it 
will  often  be  neceflary  to  employ  meafures  with  the* 
view  of  obviating  urgent  fymptoms.  When  the  fymp¬ 
toms  appear  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  the  cure  . 
is  to  be  attempted  by  large  and  repeated  bleedings  em¬ 
ployed  early  in  the  difeafe  ;  and  from  thefe  we  are 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe,  for 
it  will  commonly  become  fuller  and  fofter  after  the 
operation.  A  blifter  ought  alfo  to  be  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  cure  will  be  aflifted 
by  fomentations  of  the  whole  abdomen,  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  emollient  and  laxative  glyfters.  The  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  the  ftomach  in  this  difeafe  will  admit  of  no  me¬ 
dicines  being  thrown  into  it  ;  and  if  any  can  be  fup- 
pofed  neceffary,  they  muft  be  exhibited  in  glyfters. 
Diluting  drinks  may  be  tried  ;  but  they  muft  be  of 
the  very  mildeft  kind,  and  given  in  very  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time.  Opiates,  in  whatever  manner  exhi¬ 
bited;  cannot  be  retained  in  the  ftomach  during  the 
firft  days  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  when  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe  (hall  have  abated,  and  when,  the  pain  ami 
vomiting 
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Phlegma-  vomiting  recur  at  intervals  only,  opiates  given  in 
fi*  glyfters  may  frequently  be  employed  with  advantage  ; 

L—'"v  and  after  bleeding  and  blitters  no  remedy  is  more  ef¬ 

fectual  either  in  allaying  the  pain  or  vomiting.  As 
foon  as  the  ftomach  will  retain  any  laxative,  gentle 
refrigerant  cathartics,  taken  by  the  mouth,  fuch  as 
the  foda  phofphorata,  foda  tartarifata,  or  the  like, 
are  productive  or  great  benefit.  A  tendency  to  gan¬ 
grene  in  this  difeafe  is  to  be  obviated  only  by  the 
means  juft  now  mentioned  ;  and  when  it  does  actually 
fupervene,  it  admits  of  no  remedy.  A  tendency  to 
fuppuration  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  fame  means  em¬ 
ployed  early  in  the  difeafe.  After  a  certain  period  it 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever  ;  and, 
when  aCtually  begun,  mull  be  left  to  nature ;  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  by  art  being  to  avoid  all  irri¬ 
tation. 

1Q4  B.  Gastritis  Erysipelatosa,  or  the  Eryfipelatous 
Gaftriis. 

Defcription.  This  fpecies  of  inflammation  takes 
place  in  the  ftomach  much  more  frequently  thair  the 
former.  From  difleCtions  it  appears  that  the  ft<^naCh 
has  been  often  affe&ed  with  inflammation,  \Vken 
neither  pain  nor  fever  had  given  any  notice  of  it ;  and 
fuch  is  juftly  looked  upon  to  have  been  of  the  eryfipe- 
latous  kind.  This  kind  of  inflammation  alfo  is  d’pe- 
c i ally  to  be  expeCled  from  acrimony  of  any  kind  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ftomach ;  and  weald  certainly  occur  much 
more  frequently,  were  not  the  interior  furface  of  this 
organ  commonly  defended  by  mucus  exfuding  in  large 
quantity  from  the  numerous  follicles  placed  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  villous  coat.  On  many  occafions, 
however,  the  exfudation  of  mucus  is  prevented,  or  the 
liquid  poured  out  is  of  a  lefs  vifeid  kind,  fo  as  to  be 
lefs  fitted  to  defend  the  fubjacent  nerves ;  and  it  is  in 
fuch  cafes  that  acrid  matters  may  readily  produce  an 
eryfipelatons  affe&ion  of  the  ftomach. 

In  many  cafes,  however,  this  kind  of  inflammation 
cannot  be  difeovered,  as  it  takes  place  without  pain, 
pyrexia,  or  vomiting :  but  in  fome  cafes  it  may ; 
namely,  when  it  fpreads  into  the  oefophagus,  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  pharynx  and  on  the  whole  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  mouth.  When  therefore  an  eryfipelatous 
inflammation  affe&s  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  there 
fhall  be  at  the  fame  time  in  the  ftomach  an  unufual 
fenfibility  to  all  acrids,  and  alfo  a  frequent  vomiting, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ftomach’s  being  affec¬ 
ted  in  the  fame  manner.  Even  when  no  inflammation 
appears  in  the  fauces,  if  fome  degree  of  pain  be  felt 
in  the  ftomach,  if  there  be  a  want  of  appetite,  an 
anxiety  and  frequent  vomiting,  an  unufual  fenfibility 
with  regard  to  acrids,  fome  thirft,  and  frequency  of 
pulfe,  there  will  then  be  room  to  fufpedl  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  fuch  fymptoms,  after  fome 
time,  have  been  known  to  difeover  their  caufe  by  the 
inflammation  rifing  to  the  fauces  or  mouth.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  this  kind  is  often  difpofed  to  pafs  from  one 
place  to  another  on  the  fame  furface  and,  in  doing  fo, 
to  leave  the  place  it  had  at  firft  occupied.  Such  an 
inflammation  has  been  known  to  fpread  fuceeffively 
along  the  whole  traft  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  occa- 
fioning,  when  in  the  inteftines,  diarrhoea,  and  in  the 
ftomach  vomitings  ;  the  diarrhoea  ceafing  when  the 
vomitings  came  on,  and  the  vomitings  on  the  coming 
on  of  the  diarrhoea. 

Catflesy  &c.  An  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  may 
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arife  from  acrid  matters  taken  into  the  ftomach ;  or 
from  fome  internal  caufes  not  yet  well  known.  It 
frequently  occurs  in  putrid  difeafes,  and  in  thofe  re¬ 
covering  from  fevers. 

Cure.  >  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  acrid 
matters  taken  inter  ually,  and  thefe  may  be  fuppofed 
ftill  prefent  in  the  ftomach,  they  are  to  be  waftied  out 
by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  warm  and  mild  medi¬ 
cines,  and  exciting  vomiting.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
the  nature  of  the  acrimony  and  its  proper  correfior 
be  known,  this  Ihould  be  thrown  in  ;  or  if  a  fpecitic 
corre&or  be  not  known,  fome  general  demulcents 
ftiould  be  employed. 

Thefe  meafures,  however,  are  more  fuited  to  pre¬ 
vent  than  to  cure  inflammation  after  it  has  taken 
place.  When  this  laft  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  happen- 
pened,  if  it  be  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  heat,  with 
pain  and  pyrexia,  according  to  the  degree  of  thefe 
fymptoms,  the  meafures  propofed  for  the  cure  of  the 
other  kind  are  to  be  more  or  lefs  employed.  When 
art  eryfipelatous  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  has  arifen 
from  internal  caufes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  occur,  bleed¬ 
ing  may  be  employed  in  perfons  not  otherwife  weak¬ 
ened  ;  but  in  cafe  of  its  occurring  in  putrid  difeafes, 
or  where  the  .patients  are  already  debilitated,  bleed¬ 
ing  is  inadmiflible  ;  ail  that  can  be  done  being  to 
avoid  irritation,  and  only  throwing  into  the  ftomach 
what  quantity  of  acids  and  acefeent  aliments  it  fhall 
be  found  able  to  bear.  In  fome  conditions  of  the 
body  in  which  this  difeafe  is  apt  to  occur,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  and  bitters  may  feem  to  be  indicated  ;  but 
an  eryfipelatous  ftate  of  the  ftomach  will  feldom  allow: 
them  to  be  ufed. 

Genus  XVI.  ENTERITIS,, 

Inflammation  of  the  Intestines. 

Enteritis,  Sauv.  gen.  105.  Lin.  29.  Vog.  57.  Sag. 
gen.  307. 

Inteftinorum  inflammatlo,  Boerh.  959. 

Febris  inteftinorum  inflammatoria  ex  mefenterio, 
Hojfm.  II.  170. 

Sp.I.  Enteritis  Phlegmonodjea,. or  the  Acute  Enteritis. 

Enteritis  iliaca,  Shut.  fp.  1. 

Enteritis  colica,  Shut.  fp.  2.  Boerh.  9 63. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  (hows  itfelf  by  a  fixed  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  fever,  vomiting,  and  do- 
ftivenefs.  The  pain  is  often  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  but  more  frequently  fpreads  over  the 
whole,  and  is  particularly  violent  about  the  navel. 

Caufes ,  &c.  Inflammations  of  the  inteftines  may 
arife  from  the  fame  caufes  as  thofe  of  the  ftomach  ; 
though  commonly  the  former  will  more  readily  occur 
from  cold  applied  to  the  flower  extremities,  or  to  the 
belly  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  found  fupervening  on  the  fpaf- 
modic  colic,  incarcerated  hernia,  and  volvulus. 

Progne/is.  Inflammations  of  the  inteftines  have  the 
fame  terminations  with  thofe  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
prognofis  in  both  cafes  is  much  the  fame. 

Cure.  The  cure  of  enteritis  is  in  general  the  fame- 
with  that  of  gaftritis:  but  in  this  difeafe  there  is  com¬ 
monly  more  opportunity  for  the  introdudtion  of  li¬ 
quids,  of  acid,  aeefeent,  and  other  cooling  remedies,, 
and  even  of  laxatives ,-  but  as  a  vomiting  frequently 
attends  the  enteritis,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  excite 
that  vomiting  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  any  tiling. 

thrown 
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P'ult  ^ma-  thrown  Into  the  ftomSch.  With  regard  to  the  fuppu- 
,  ration  and  gangrene  of  the  intrftines  following  the  en- 

teritls,  the  obfervations  made  refpecting  thefe  termi¬ 
nations  of  gaflritis  are  equally  applicable  in  this  dif- 
eafe. 

Sp.  II.  Enteritis  ERrsirF.rnrosA,  or  Erjflpclatous 
Enteritis. 

Concerning  this  nothing  farther  can  be  faid,  than 
what  hath  been  already  delivered  concerning  the  ga- 
ftritis. 

a9S  Genus  XVII.  HEPATITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

Hepatitis,  Sauv.  gen.  113.  Lin.  35.  Vog.  58.  Sag. 
gen.  312.  Boei-h.  914.  HoJflm.  II.  14.  Junck. 
66. 

Defcriptian.  The  inflammation  of  the  liver  is 
thought  to  be  of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic  ;  but 
the  latter  very  often  does  not  difcover  itfelf  except  by 
an  abfcefs  found  in  the  liver  after  death,  and  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  degree  of 
inflammation  ;  for  this  reafon  the  chronic  inflammation 
often  efcapes  obfervation,  and  we  fliall  here  only  treat 
of  the  acute  hepatitis. 

The  acute  hepatitis  is  attended  with  confiderable  fe¬ 
ver  5  a  frequent,  ftrong,  and  hard  pulfe  ;  high  colour¬ 
ed  urine  ;  an  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
increafed  by  prefiing  upon  the  part.  The  pain  is  very 
often  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  fide  as  to  make  it  appear 
like  a  plcurify  ;  and  frequently,  like  that,  is  increafed 
on  infpiration.  The  difeafe  is  alfo  commonly  attended 
with  a  cough,  which  is  generally  dry,  but  fometimes 
moift ;  and  when  the  pain  thus  refembles  a  pleurify,  the 
patient  cannot  lie.  eafily  except  upon  the  fide  affefted. 
The  pain  is  frequently  extended  to  the  clavicle,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  flioulder;  and  is  attended  fometimes 
with  hiccough, andfometimeswithvomiting.  Somekave 
added  jaundice,  or  a  yellownefs  of  the  eyes,  to  the 
fymptoms  of  thisdiftemper;  but  experience  Aiows  that 
it  has  often  occurred  without  any  fucli  fymptom. 

When  hepatitis  is  of  the  chronic  kind,  depending 
more  on  an  accumulation  and  effufion  in  the  liver, 
than  in  an  increafed  aftion  of  its  fmall  vefiels,  the  pa¬ 
tient  complains  rather  of.  a  fenfe  of  weight  than 
of  pain  ;  and  the  fever  is  by  no  means  either  acute  or 
conftant :  but  it  often  returns  in  paroxyfms  fome- 
what  refembling  the  attacks  of  an  intermittent.  This 
difeafe  is  very  flow  in  its  progrefs,  frequently  conti¬ 
nuing  for  many  months,  and  at  lafl  terminating  in  a 
very  confiderable  fuppuration.  In  mod  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  difeovered  by  careful  examination  of 
the  region  of  the  liver  externally.  By  this  means,  a 
confiderable  enlargement  of  that  vifeus  may  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  difeovered. 

Caufes,  & c.  The  remote  caufes  of  hepatitis  are  not 
always  to  be  difeerned,  and  many  have  been  affigned 
on  a  very  uncertain  foundation.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  difeafe  may  be  an  affection  either  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  hepatic  artery,  or  thofe  of  the  vena 
portarum  ;  and  the  fuppofition  is  by  no  fneans  impro¬ 
bable.  The  opinion,  however,  moft  commonly  adopted 
is,  that  the  acute  hepatitis  is  an  affection  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  membrane  of  the  liver,  and  the  chronic  kind  an  af- 
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fettion  of  the  parenchyma  of  that  vifeus.  The  acuta  Hepa  irls 

difeafe  may  be  feated  either  on  the  convex  or  concave  - - r—> 

furface  of  the  liver ;  and  in  the  former  cafe  a  more 
pungent  pain  and  hiccough  may  be  produced,  and  the 
refpiration  is  more  coniiderably  affected.  In  the 
1  itter  there  occurs  lefs  pain  ;  and  a  vomiting  is  pro¬ 
duced,  commonly  by  fortie  inflammation  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  ftomach.  The  inflammation  on  the  con¬ 
cave  furface  of  the  liver  may  be  readily  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  dufts  :  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  only  cafe  of  idiopathic  hepatitis  attend¬ 
ed  with  jaundice. 

Prognofis.  The  inflammation  of  the  liver,  like 
others,  may  end  by  refolution,  fuppuration,  or  gan¬ 
grene  ;  and  the  tendency  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
thofe  events  may  be  known  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  concerning  the  prognofis  in  gaflritis. 

The  refolution  of  hepatitis  is  often  the  confequence  of 
or  is  attended  with,  evacuations  of  different  kinds.  A 
haemorrhage,  fometimes  from  the  nofe,  and  fometimes 
from  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels,  gives  a  folution  of  the 
difeafe.  Sometimes  the  fame  thing  is  accompliihed  by 
a  bilious  diarrhoea  •,  and  fometimes  the  refolution  is 
attended  with  fweating,  and  an  evacuation  of  urine 
depofiting  a  copious  fediment.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
cured  by  an  eryfipelas  appearing  in  fome  external  part. 

When  the  difeafe  has  ended  in  fuppuration,  the  pus 
collected  may  be  difeharged  by  the  biliary  du&s  5  or, 
if  the  fuppurated  part  does  not  adhere  any  where 
clofely  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  may  be  dif¬ 
eharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  :  but  if, 
during  the  firft  ttate  of  inflammation,  the  affefted 
part  of  the  liver  fliall  have  formed  a  clofe  adlie- 
fion  to  fome  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  dif- 
charge  after  fuppuration  may  be  various,  according 
to  the  different  feat  of  the  abfcefs.  When  feated  on 
the  convex  part  of  the ‘liver,  if  the  adhefion  be  to  the 
peritomeum  lining  the  common  teguments,  the  pus 
may  make  its  way  through  thefe,  and  be  difeharged 
outwardly:  or  if  the  adhefion  fliall  have  been  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  pus  may  penetrate  through  this,  and 
into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  ;  from  whence  it  may  be 
difeharged  by  coughing.  When  -the  abfcefs  is  feated 
on  the  concave  part  of  the  liver,  in  confequence  of  ad- 
hefions,  the  pus  may  be  difeharged  into  the  ftomach 
or  mteftines ;  and  into  thefe  lafl,  either  dire &ly,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  the  biliary  dufts.  Upon  a 
confutation  of  all  thefe  different  drcumftances  there¬ 
fore,  together  with  the  general  principles  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  muft-the  prognofis  of  this  difeafe  be  efta- 
blilhed. 

Cam  For  the  cure  of  hepatitis,  we  muft  have  re- 
Courfe  to  the  general  means  of  removing  other  inflam¬ 
matory  diforders.  Bleeding  is  to  be  ufed  according 
to  the  degree  of  fever  and  pain.  Blifters  are  to  be 
applied  :  fomentations  of  the  external  parts,  emoUient 
glyfters,  gentle  laxatives,  diluents  and  refrigerants 
are  alfo  ufeful.  The  cure,  however,  particularly  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  difeafe  is  muchmore  common 
than  it  is  in  Britain,  is  chiefly  trufted  to  mercury 
Not  only  in  cafes  of  the  chronic  kind,  but  in  acute 
hepatitis  alfo,  after  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  urgent  fymptoms  by  bleeding  and  blifter- 
mg,  reepurfe  is  immediately  had  to  this  powerful  mi- 
neral‘  Tt  {s  emPloyed  by  different  praftitioners,  and 
in  different  cafes,  under  various  forms.  Some  are 

very 
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Phlegma-  very  fond  of  the  ufe  of  calomel.  But  the  preference 

_ f'*  is  in  general  given,  and  perhaps  with  judice,  to  fric- 

tion.  with  mercurial  ointment  over  the  region  cf  the 
liver.  But  under  whatever  form  it  may  be  employed, 
ic.  is  necefiary  that  it  fhould  be  introduced  to  fuch  an 
extent  as  to  keep  the  patient  on  the  verge  of  falivation 
for  fome  length  of  time  ;  the  duration  being  regulated 
by  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe. 

From  the  liberal  ufe  of  mercury,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  fuccefsful  refolution  has  been  obtained 
in  many  cafes,  which  would  otherwife  have  infallibly 
terminated  in  fuppuration.  But  notwithftandiug  the 
molt  careful  employment  of  it  in  fome  cafes,  fuppura¬ 
tion  will  enfue  ;  and  then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  continuance  of  it. 
Buc  when  a  fuppuration  has  been  formed,  and  the 
abfeefs  points  outwardly,  the  part  muft  be  opened,  the 
pus  evacuated,  and  the  ulcer  healed  according  to  the 
ordinary  methods  in  ufe  for  healing  abfeeffes  and  ul¬ 
cers  in  other  parts. 

199  Genus  XVIII.  SPLENITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Sp  leen. 

Splenitis,  Sauv.  gen.  1 14.  Lin.  36.  Fog.  59. 
Junck.  67.  Sag.  gen.  3 1 5. 

Lienis  inflammatio,  Boerb.  958.  &  Van  S widen. 
Comm. 

Splenitis  phlegmonodoea,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Forefl,  1.  xx. 
obf.  6.  De  Haen,  apud  Van  Swieten ,  p.  958. 

Pleuritis  fplenica,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Splenalgia  iuppuratoria,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Defcriplicn.  ’1  his*  difeafe,  according  to  Juncker, 
comes  on  with  a  remarkable  /hivering  fucceeded  by  a 
mod  intenfe  heat  and  very  great  third  ;  a  pain  and 
tumor  are  perceived  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and 
the  paroxyfms  for  the  mod  part  a  flume  a  quartan 
form.  When  the  patients  expofe  themfelves  for  a  little 
to  the  free  air,  their  extremities  immediately  grow  very 
cold.  If  an  hasmorrhagy  happens,  the  blood  flows  out 
of  the  left  nodril.  The  other  fymptoms  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  hepatitis.  Like  the  liver,  the  fpleen 
often  is  alfo  lubjeft  to  a  chronic  inflammation,  which 
often  happens  after  agues,  and  is  called  the  ague  cake , 
though  that  name  is  alfo  frequently  given  to  a  feir- 
rhous  tumor  of  the  liver  fucceeding  intermittents. 

Caufes,  &c.  The  caufes  of  this  diflemper  are  in 
general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders;  but  thofe  which  determine  the  inflammation  to 
that  particular  part  more  than  another,  are  very  much 
unknown.  It  attacks  perfons  of  a  very  plethoric  and 
fanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than  others. 

Prognofis.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  liver  applies  alfo  to  that  of  the  fpleen,  tho*  the 
latter  is  lefs  dangerous  than  the  foimer.  Here  alfo  a 
vomiting  of  black  matter,  which  in  other  acute  dif- 
eafes  is  fuch  a  fatal  omen,  fometimes  proves  critical, 
according  to  the  teflimony  of  Juncker  Sometimes  the 
haemorrhoids  prove  critical;  but  very  often  the  inflam¬ 
mation  terminates-by  feirrhus. 

Cure.  This  is  not  at  all  different  from-  what  has 
been  already  laid  down  concerning  the  hepatitis. 

200  Genus  XIX.  NEPHRITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys. 

Nephritis,  Sauv.  gen.  115.  Lin.  37.  Fog.  6$. 
Sag.  gen.  314. 
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Nephritis  vera,  Sauv.  fp.  r. 

Deflription.  The  nephritis  has  the  fame  fymptoms 
in  common  with  other  inflammations ;  but  its  didin- 
guilhing  mark  is  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
which  is  fometimes  ofctufe,  but  more  frequently  pun¬ 
gent.  The  pain  is  not  increafed  by  the  motion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  fo  much  as  a  pain  of  the  rheumatic 
kind  affefting  the  fame  region.  It  may  alfo  frequently 
be  diflinguifhed  by  its  /hooting  along  the  courfe  of 
the  ureter,  and  it  is  often  attended  with  a  drawing  up 
of  the  tefticle,  and  a  numbnefs  of  the  limb  on  the  iide 
affefted  ;  though  indeed  tliefe  fymptoms  mod;  com¬ 
monly  attend  the  inflammation  arifing  from  a  calculus 
in  the  kidney  or  ureter.  The  difeafe  is  alfo  attended 
with  frequent  vomiting,  and  often  with  coftivenefs  and 
colic  pains.  The  urine  is  mod  commonly  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  is  voided  frequently  and  in  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time.  In  more  violent  cafes  the  urine  is 
commonly  colourlefs. 

Caufes,  &c.  The  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe 
maybe  various;  as  external  contu/ion,  violent  or  long- 
continued  riding  ;  drains  of  the  mufcles  of  the  back 
incumbent  on  the  kidneys;  various  acrids  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  perhaps- 
fome  other  internal  caufes  not  yet  well  known  :  the 
mod  frequent  is  that  of  calculous  matter  obflrufting 
the  tubuli  uriniferi,  or  calculi  formed  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys,  and  either  dicking  there  or  falling  into 
the  ureter. 

Prognofis.  This  is  not  different  from  that  of  otherr 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

Cure.  When  any  of  thofe  caufes  operating  as  in* 
ducing  the  inflammation  dill  continue  to  aft,  the  fird 
objeft  in  the  cure  mud  be  the  removal  of  thefe  :  but 
the  principal  intention  to  be  had  in  view,  is  the  re¬ 
folution  of  the  inflammation  which  has  already  taken 
place.  But  when,  notwithdanding  efforts  for  this 
purpofe,  the  difeafe  terminates  in  fuppuration,  it  mud 
be  the  endeavour  of  the  praftitioner  to  promote  the 
difeharge  of  purulent  matter,  and  the  healing  of  the 
ulceration  in  the  kidney. 

Thefe  different  objefts  are  principally  accompliflied  : 
by  bleeding,  external  fomentation,  frequent  emollient 
giyders,  antiphlogidic  purgatives,  and  by  the  free 
ufe  of  mild  and  demulcent  liquids.  The  ufe  of 
bliders  is  fcarce  admiflible,  or  at  lead  will  require 
great  care  ta  avoid  any  conilderablc  abforption  of  the 
cantharides. 

The  other  fpecies  of  nephritis  enumerated  by  au-.- 
thors  are  only  fymptomatic. 


Genus  XX.  CYSTITIS. 

20  J* 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. 

Cyditis,  Sauv.  gen.  108.-  Lin.  31.  Fog.  66‘ 

Sag.  gen.  309. 

Inflammatio  Veficae,  Hojfm.  II.  157. 

The  Cystitis  from  Internal  Caufes.  202 

Cyditis  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

The  Cystitis  from  External  Caufes.  203" 

Cyditis  a  cantharidibus,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Cyditis  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  3, 
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*  The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  from  internal  caufes 
is  a  very  rare  diftemper ;  and  when  it  does  at  any  time 
occur,  is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  with  other  in¬ 
flammations,  avoiding  only  the  ufe  of  cantharides. 
When  the  difeafe  arifes  from  the  internal  ufe  of  thefe 
flies,  camphor  is  recommended,  befides  other  cool¬ 
ing  medicines,  and  particularly  cooling  and  emollient 
glyfters. 

Genus  XXI.  HYSTERITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Uterus. 

Hyfteritis,  Lin.  38.  Tog.  63. 

Metritis,  Sauv.  gen.  107.  -  Sag.  gen.  3 1 5'. 

Inflammatio  et  febris  uterina,  Hojflm  II.  156. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  is  often  confounded  with 
that  called  the  puerperal  or  child-bed  fever ;  but  is 
eflentially  diflinft  from  it,  as  will  be  fhown  in  its 
proper  place.  The  inflammation  of  the  uterus  is  of¬ 
ten  apt  to  terminate  by  gangrene :  there  is  a  pain 
in  the  head,  with  delirium;  and  the  uterine  re¬ 
gion  is  fo  excedingly  tender,  that  it  cannot  bear  the 
moft  gentle  preflure  without  intolerable  pain.  When 
the  fundus  uteri  is  inflamed,  there  is  great  heat,  throb¬ 
bing,  and  pain,  above  the  pubes  ;  if  its  pofterior  part, 
the  pain  is  more  confined  to  the  loins  and  re&um,  with 
a  tenefmus ;  if  its  anterior  part,  it  /hoots  from  thence 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  attended  with 
a  frequent  irritation  to  make  water,  which  is  void¬ 
ed  with  difficulty  ;  and  if  its  (ides  or  the  ovaria  are 
afte&ed,  the  pains  will  then  dart  into  the  infide  of  the 
thighs. 

Caufes ,  &c.  Inflammations  of  the  uterus,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  reft  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  are  very  apt 
to  take  place  in  child- bed  women  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
feems  to  be  the  fudden  change  produced  in  the  habit, 
and  an  alteration  in  the  coUrfe  of  the  circulating 
blood  by  the  contra dlion  of  the  uterus  after  delivery. 
The  preflure  of  the  gravid  uterus  being  fuddertly  taken 
oil'  from  the  aorta  defeendens  after  delivery,  the  refift- 
•  ire  to  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  palling  through  all 
1  veflels  derived  from  it,  and  diftributed  to  the  con- 
guous  vifeera,  will  be  confiderably  leffened  :  it  will 
lerefore  rufh  into  tliofe  veflels  with  a  force  fuperior 
o  their  refiftaace ;  and,  by  putting  them  violently  on 
the  ftretch,  may  ocealion  pain,  inflammation,  and  fe¬ 
ver.  This  contra&ion  of  the  uterus  alfo  renders  its  vef- 
fels  impervious  to  the  blood  which  had  freely  pafled 
through  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  child  during 
pregnancy  ;  and  confequently  a  much  larger  quantity 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  contiguous  parts,  which  will 
ftill  add  to  their  diftenfion,  and  increafe  tlieir  tenden¬ 
cy  to  inflammation. 

Prognnflf.  An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  general¬ 
ly  may  be  expefted  to  produce  an  obftruftion  of  the 
lochia  ;  but  the  fever  produced  feldom  proves  fa¬ 
tal,  unlefs  the  inflammation  be  violent,  and  end  in  a 
gangrene. 

Cure.  This  is  to  be  attempted  by  the  fame  general 
means  already  recommended,  and  the  management  of 
this  diforder  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  puerpe¬ 
ral  fever. 

Genus  XXII.  RHEUMATISMUS. 

The  Rheumatism. 

Rheumatifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  185.  Lin.  6z.  Vog. 

138.  Boerh.  1400.  fund.  19, 

N°  205. 
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Dolores  rheumat'ci  et  arthritici,  Hojfm.  II,  3x7,  Rheumadf- 
Myofitis,  Sag.  gen.  301.  - 

The  Acute  Rheumatism.  ✓ 

Rheumatifmus  acutus,  Sauv.  fp.  1 . 

Rheumatifmus  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

A.  The  Lumbago,  or  Rheumatifm  in  the  mufcles  of  the  Z06 

Loins. 

Lumbago  rheumatica,  Sauv.  gen.  212.  Sag.  p.  I. 
Nephralgia  rheumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

B.  The  Sciatica,  Ifchias,  or  Hip-Gout.  207 

Ifchias  l^heumaticum,  Sauv.  213.  fp.  10. 

C.  The  Bajlard  Pleurisy,  or  Rheumatifm  in  the  mufcles  208 
of  the  Thorax. 

Pleurodyne  rheumatica,  Sauv.  gen.  148.  fp.  3. 

Pleuritis  fpuria,  Boerh.  878. 

The  other  fpecies,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  all 
fymptomatic  ;  as, 

Lumbago  plethorica,  Sauv..  fp.  3. 

Ifchias  fanguineum,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Pleurodyne  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Rheumatifmus  hyftericus,  Sauv.  Ip.  7. 

Ifchias  hyftericum,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Pleurodyne  hyfterica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Rheumatifmus  faltatorius,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Pleurodyne  fl  tulenta,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Pleurodyne  a  fpafmate,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Rheumatifmus  fcorbuticus,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Lumbago  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Pleurodyne  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  ir. 

Ifchias  fyphiliticum,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Pleurodyne  venerea,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Lumbago  fympathica,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 
a  mef enter'd  glandulis  induratis 
a  pancreate  tumido,  purulento,  feirrhofo,  putri, 
ab  induratis  pyloro,  vena  cava ,  pancreate 
a  rene  fcirrhtfo ,  putrefado 
ab  abfeeffu  circa  vena  cava  bifurcationem 
a  vermibus  intra  renes. 

Lumbago  a  faburra,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Pleurodyne  a  cacochylia,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Rheumatifmus  faltatorius  verminofus,  Sauv.  Ip.  8. 

Ifchias  verminofum,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Pleurodyne  verminofa,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Rheumatifmus  metallicus,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Lumbago  a  hydrothorace,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Lumbago  pfeudoifehuria,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Pleurodyne  a  rupto  oefophago,  Sauv.  fp.  2o. 

Pleurodyne  rachitica,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

I  cliias  a  fparganofi,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Pleurodyne  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Rheumatifmus  necrofeos,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Rheumatifmus  dorfslis,  Sauv.  fp.  11. 

Lumbago  a  fatyriafi,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Rheumatifmus  febricofus,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Lumbago  febrilis,  Sauv.  fp.  4, 

&c.  &c. 

Defcription.  The  rheumatifm  is  particularly  diftin- 
gui/hed  by  pains  afleCting  the  joints,  and  for  the  moft 
part  the  joints  alone ;  but  fometimes  alfo  the  mufcular 
parts.  Very  often  they  fhoot  along  the  courfe  of  the 
mufcles 
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Phlegma-  mufcles  from  one  joint  to  another,  and  are  always  much 
,  i>x  increafed  by  the-adrion  of  the  mulcles  belonging  to  the 

J  l  ’  joint  or  of  joints  affected.  The  larger  joints  are  tliofe 
mod  frequently  affected,  fuch  as  the  hip-joint  and 
knees  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  fhoulders  and 
elbows  of  the  upper  ones.  The  ancles  and  wrifts  are 
alfo  frequently  affected  ;  but  the  fmaller  joints,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  feldom  fuffer.  Sometimes 
the  dil'eafe  is  confined  to  one  part  of  the  body,  yet 
very  frequently  it  affects  many  parts  of  it ;  and  then  it 
begins  with  a  cold  ftage,  which  is  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulfe.  Some¬ 
times  the  pyrexia  is  formed  before  any  pains  are  per¬ 
ceived  ;  but  more  commonly  pains  are  felt  in  particu¬ 
lar  parts  before  any  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  occur. 
When  no  pyrexia  is  prefent,  the  pain  may  be  confined 
to  one  joint  only;  but  when  any  confiderable  pyrexia 
takes  place,  though  the  pain  may  chiefly  be  felt  in 
one  joint,  yet  it  feldom  happens  that  the  pains  do  not 
affedt  feveral  joints,  often  at  the  very  fame  time,  but 
for  the  moft  part  fhifting  their  place,  and  having  aba¬ 
ted  in  one  joint  they  become  more  vi«lent  in  another. 
They  do  not  commonly  remain  long  in  the  fame  joint, 
but  frequently  Ihift  from  one  to  another,  and  fome- 
times  return  to  joints  formerly  affected  5  and  in  this 
manner  the  difeafe  often  continues  for  a  long  time. 
The  fever  attending  thefe  pains  has  an  exacerbation 
every  evening,  and  is  molt  confiderable  during  the 
night,  when  the  pains  alfo  become  more  violent ;  and 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pains  fhift  their  place 
from  one  joint  to  another.  Thefe  feem  to  be  alfo  in¬ 
creafed  during  the  night  by  the  body  being  covered 
more  clofely,  and  kept  warmer. 

A  joint,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  affedled 
with  pain,  commonly  becomes  alfo  affedted  with  fome 
fwelling  and  rednefs,  which  is  painful  to  the  touch.  It 
feldom  happens  that  a  fwelling  coming  on  does  not 
take  off  the  pain  entirely,  or  fecure  the  joint  againft 
a  return  of  it.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  attended 
with  more  or  lefs  fweating,  which  occurs  early,  but  is 
feldom  free  or  copious,  and  feldom  either  relieves  from 
the  pains  or  proves  critical.  The  urine  is  high  co¬ 
loured,  and  in  the  beginning  without  fediment.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  entirely  critical,  for  the  dif¬ 
eafe  often  continues  long  after  fuch  a  fediment  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  urine.  The  blood  is  always  fizy.  The 
acute  rheumatifm  differs  from  all  other  inflammatory 
difeafes,  in  not  being  liable  to  terminate  in  fuppura- 
tion :  this  almoll  never  happens ;  but  the  difeafe 
fometimes  produces  efl'ufions  of  a  tranfparent  gelati¬ 
nous  fluid  into  the  Iheathes  of  the  tendons:  but  if 
thefe  effufions  be  frequent,  it  is  certain  that  the  liquor 
muff  very  frequently  be  abforbed ;  for  it  very  feldom 
happens,  that  confiderable  or  permanent  tumors  have 
been  produced,  ‘  or  fuch  as  required  to  be  opened  and 
to  have  the  contained  fluid  evacuated.  Such  tumors, 
however,  have  fometimes  occurred,  and  the  opening 
made  in  them  has  produced  ulcers  very  difficult  to 
heal. 

Sometimes  the  rheumatifm  will  continue  for  feveral 
weeks  ;  but  it  feldom  proves  fatal,  and  it  is  rare  that 
the  pyrexia  continues  to  be  confiderable  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  While  the  pyrexia  abates  in 
its  violence,  if  the  pains  of  the  joints  continue,  they 
Von.  XI.  Part  I. 
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are  lefs  violent;  more  limited  in  their  place,  being  Rheumaul- 
Confined  commonly  to  one  or  a  few  joints  only  ;  and  mus~  . 
are  lels  ready  to  change  their  place. 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  diftinguilh 
rheumatifm  from  gout:  but  in  rheumatifm  there  in 
general  occurs  much  lefs  affedtion  of  the  ftomach  ;  it 
affefts  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  and  feveral  of  thefe 
are  often  affedted  with  fevere  pain  at  the  fame  time : 
it  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  gout  ;  it  is 
not  obferved  to  be  hereditary  ;  and  it  can  in  general 
be  traced  to  fome  obvious  exciting  caufe,  particularly 
to  the  adtion  of  cold. 

Caufes,  &c.  This  difeafe  is  frequent  in  cold,  and 
more  uncommon  in  warm,  climates.  It  appears  moft 
frequently  in  autumn  and  fpring ;  lefs  frequently  in 
winter,  while  the  ffoft  is  conftant  ;  and  very  feldom 
during  the  heat  of  fummer.  It  may,  however,  occur 
at  any  feafou,  if  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  be  for  the 
time  frequent.  For  the  moft  part,  the  acute  rheuma¬ 
tifm  arifes  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body 
when  unufually  warm  ;  or  when  the  cold  is  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  whilft  the  other  parts  are 
kept  warm ;  or  laflly,  w  hen  the  application  of  the 
cold  is  long  continued,  as  when  moift  or  wet  clothes 
are  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.— -Thefe  caufes 
may  alledt  perfons  of  all  ages ;  but  the  rheumatifm 
feldom  appears  either  in  very  young  or  in  elderly 
perfons,  and  moft  commonly  occurs  from  the  age  of 
puberty  to  that  of  35.  Thefe  caufes  may  alfo  affedt 
perfons  of  any  conftitution,  but  they  moft  commonly 
affedt  thofe  of  a  fanguiue  temperament. 

With  refpedt  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm, 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  It  has  been  im¬ 
puted  to  a  peculiar  acrimony;  of  which,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence^  and  the  confideration  of  the  le- 
mote  caufes,  the  fymptoms,  and  cure,  render  it  very 
improbable.  A  difeafe  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  how- 
ever,  may  be  occafioned  by  an  acrid  matter  applied  to 
the  nerves,  as  is  evident  from  die  tooth-ach,  a  rheu- 
matic  affedtion  generally  ariling  from  a  carious  tooth. 

Pains  ariling  from  deep-feated  fuppurations  may  alfo 
refemble  the  rheumatifm ;  and  many  cafes  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  which  fuch  fuppurations  occafioned  pains 
refembling  the  lumbago  and  ifehias ;  but  from  what 
hath  been  already  faid,  it  feems  improbable  that  ever 
any  rheumatic  cafe  fhould  end  in  fuppuratioii. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm  hath  by  many 
been  fuppofed  to  be  a  lentor  in  the  fluids  obftrudting 
the  veffels  of  the  part ;  but  in  the  former  part  of  this  ’ 
treatife,  fufficient  reafons  have  been  already  laid  down 
for  rejedting  the  dodtrine  of  lentor.  While  we  cannot 
therefore  find  either  evidence  or  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  the  rheumatifm  depends  on  any  change  in  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids,  we  muft  conclude  that  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  other  inflam¬ 
mations  not  depending  upon  a  diredt  ftimulus. 

In  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
moft  common  remote  caufe  of  it,  that  is,  cold  applied, 
operates  efpecially  on  the  veffels  of  the  joints,  thefe 
being  lefs  covered  by  a  cellular  texture  than  thofe  of 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  limbs.  It  is  farther 
fuppofed,  that  the  application  of  cold  produces  a  con- 
ftridtion  of  the  extreme  veffels,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  iucreafe  of  tone  or  phlogiftic  diathefis  in  the  courfe 
of  them,  from  which  arifes  an  increafed  impetus  of 
Z  the 
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Thlegma-  the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  refinance  to  the 
.  f*x  free  paffage  of  it,  and  confequently  inflammation  and 

*  '  *  ~  pain.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed,  that  the  refiftance  formed, 

excites  the  vis  medicatrix  to  a  further  increafe  of  tlie 
impetus  of  the  blood ;  and  to  fupport  this,  a  cold 
.it age  arifes,  a  fpafm  is  formed,  and  a  pyrexia  and  phlo¬ 
giftic  diathefis  are  produced  in  the  whole  fyftem. 

Hence  the  caufe  of  rheumatifin  appears  to  be  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  inflammations  depending  on  an 
increafed  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part  while  it  is  expofed 
to  the  action  of  cold.  But  there  feems  to  be  further 
in  this  difeafe  fome  peculiar  affeCtion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres.  Thefe  feem  to  be  under  fome  degree  of  rigi¬ 
dity  ;  and  therefore  lefs  eafily  admit  of  motion,  and 
are  pained  upon  the  exertions  of  it.  This  alfo  feems 
to  be  the  affeCtion  which  gives  opportunity  to  the 
propagation  of  pains  from  one  joint  to  another,  and 
which  are  moft  feverely  felt  in  the  extremities  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  joints,  becaufe  beyond  thefe  the  ofcilla- 
tions  are  not  propagated.  This  affeCtion  of  the  muf¬ 
cular  fibres  explains  the  manner  in  which  ftrains  and 
fpafms  produce  rheumatic  affeCtions ;  and,  on  the 
■whole,  fflows,  that  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  there  is  alfo  in  rheumatifm  a 
peculiar  affeCtion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  has  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe.  And  it  would  even  appear,  that  in  what  has 
commonly  been  called  acute  rheumatifm ,  in  contradi- 
ftinCticn  to  the  chronic,  of  which  we  are  next  to 
treat,  there  exifts  not  only  a  ftate  of  aCtive  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  affeCted  parts,  but  alfo  of  peculiar  irrita¬ 
bility  ;  and  that  this  often  remains  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  very  much  diminifhed  or  has  even  entirely 
ceafed.  Hence  a  renewal  of  the  inflammation  and  re¬ 
currence  of  the  pain  take  place  from  very  flight  caufes; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  both  the  ftate  of 
inflammation  and  irritability  muft  be  had  in  view. 

Cure.  Fojr  counteracting  the  ftate  of  aCtive  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  chief  aim  of  the  praCtitioner  muft  be  to 
diminifh  the  general  impetus  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  impetus  at  the  part  particularly  affeCted.  For 
counteracting  the  ftate  of  irritability,  he  muft  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  the  difpofition  to  encreafed  aCtion  in 
the  veflels  to  prevent  the  aCtion  of  caufes  exciting 
painful  fenfktions  ,*  and  to  obviate  their  influence  on 
the  part.  The  cure  therefore  requires,  in  the  firft 
place,  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and  particularly  a  to¬ 
tal  abftinence  from  animal-food,  and  from  all  fermented 
cr  fpirituous  liquors ;  fubftituting  a  mild  vegetable  or 
milk  diet,  and  the  plentiful  ufe  of  foft  diluting  liquors. 
On  this  principle  alfo,  blood-letting  is  the  chief  remedy 
of  acute  rheumatifm.  The  blood  is  to  be  drawn  in  large 
quantity  5  and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  frequency,  fulnefs,  and  hardnefe  of  the 
pulfe,  and  the  violence  of  the  paim  For  the  moft 
part,  large  and  repeated  bleedings  during  the  firft 
days  of  the  difeafe  feem  to  be  neceffary,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  have  been  very  much  employed:  but  to  this 
fome  bounds  are  to  be  fet ;  for  very  profufe  bleedings 
occafion  a  flow  recovery,  and  if  not  abfolutely  effec¬ 
tual,  are  ready  t@  produce  a  ehroHic  rheumatifm. 

To  avoid  that  debility  of  the  fyftem  which  general 
bleedings  are  apt  to  occafion,  the  urgent  fymptom  of 
pain  may  be  -often  relieved  by  topical  bleedings  ;  and 
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when  any  fwelling  or  rednefs  have  come  upon  a  joint,  ltheumatif- 
the  pain  may  very  certainly  be  relieved  by  topical  muf- 
bleedings :  but  as  the  pain  and  continuance  of  the  *  f 
difeafe  feem  to  depend  more  upon  the  phlogiftic  dia¬ 
thefis  of  the  whole  fyftem  than  upon  the  affeCtion  of 
particular  parts,  fo  topical  bleedings  will  not  fupply 
the  place  of  the  general  bleedings  propofed  above. 

To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  prevailing  in  this 
difeafe,  purging  may  be  ufeful,  if  procured  by  medi¬ 
cines  which  do  not  ftimulate  the  whole  fyftem,  as  neu¬ 
tral  falts,  and  other  medicines  which  have  a  refrigerant 
power.  Purging,  however,  is  not  fo  ufeful  as  bleeding  in 
removing  the  phlogiftic  diathefis;  and  when  the  difeafe 
lias  become  general  and  violent,  frequent  ftools  are  in¬ 
convenient,  and  even  hurtful,  by  the  motion  and  pain 
which  they  occafion. 

Next  to  blood-letting,  nothing  is  of  fo  much  fervice, 
both  in  alleviating  the  pains  in  this  difeafe  and  in  re¬ 
moving  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  as  the  ufe  of  fudo- 
rifics:  and  of  all  the  medicines  belonging  to  this  daft, 
what  has  commonly  been  known  by  the  name  of  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder,  a  combination  of  powder  of  ipecacuan 
and  opium,  is  the  moft  convenient  and  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual.  Copious  fweating,  excited  by  this  medicine, 
and  fupported  for  10  or  12  hours  by  tepid  diluents, 
fuch  as  deception  of  the  woods,  or  the  like,  will  in 
moft  inftances  produce  a  complete  remiflion  of  the 
pain :  and  by  this  practice,  combined  with  blood¬ 
letting  and  proper  regimen,  the  difeafe  may  often  be 
entirely  removed. 

If,  however,  after  complete  intermifiions  from  pain 
for  fome  length  of  time  have  been  obtained  by  thefe 
means,  it  be  found  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a 
return  of  the  pains  without  any  obvious  caufe,  recourfe 
may  be  had  with  very  great  benefit  to  the  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark.  By  the  early  ufe  of  this,  where  a 
complete  intermiflion  from  pain  is  obtained,  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  repeated  blood-letting  and  fweating  is  often 
fuperfeded;  but  where  a  complete  remiflion  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  has  been  fufpeCted  by  fome  to  be  hurtful: 
and  in  thefe  cafes,  when  blood-letting  and  fudorifics 
have  been  pufhed  as  far  as  may  be  thought  prudent 
without  being  productive  of  the  delired  effeCt,  very 
great  benefit  is  often,  obtained  from  the  ufe  of  calomel 
combined  with  opium,  as  recommended  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  Commentaries  by  Dr  Hamilton  of 
Lynn-Regis. 

In  this  difeafe,  external  applications  are  of  little 
fervice.  Fomentations  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe 
rather  aggravate  than  relieve  the  pains.  The  rubefa-- 
cients  and  camphire  are  more  effectual:  but  they 
commonly  only  fhift  them  from  one  part  to  another, 
and  do  not  prove  any  cure  of  the  general  affeCtiom 
Bliftering  may  alfo  be  very  effectual  in  removing  the 
pain  from  a  particular  part ;  but  will  be  of  little: 
life,  except  where  the  pains  are  much  confined  to  one 
place- 

ARTHRODYNIA,  or  Chronic  Rbkvmatism.  2 Of} 
Rheumatifmus  chronicus  AuCtorum. 

Defcription.  When  the  pyrexia  attending  the  acute 
rheumatifm  has  ceafed  ;  when  the  fwelling  and  rednefs 
of  the  joints  are  entirely  gone,  but  pains  ftill  continue 
to  affeCt  certain  joints,  which  remain  ltiff,  feel  uneafy 

upon 
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Thlegma-  upon  motion,  changes  of  weather,  or  In  the  night-time 

,  only,  the  difeafe  Is  then  called  the  chronic  rheumatifm, 

'  '  as  It  often  continues  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  limits  between  the  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tifms  are  not  always  exaftly  marked.  When  the 
pains  are  Hill  ready  to  fhift  their  place ;  when  they 
are  efpecially  fevere  in  the  night-time ;  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  are  attended  with  fome  degree  of  py¬ 
rexia,  and  with  fome  fwelling,  and  efpecially  fome 
rednefs,  of  the  joints;  the  difeafe  is  to  be  confidered  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  acute  rheumatifm.  But 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  degree  of  pyrexia  remain¬ 
ing  ;  when  the  pained  joints  are  without  rednefs ; 
when  they  are  cold  and  ftiff ;  when  they  cannot  eafily 
be  made  to  fweat ;  or  when,  while  a  free  and  warm 
fweat  is  brought  out  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  is  only 
clammy  and  cold  on  the  pained  joints;  and  when,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  pains  of  thefe  are  increafed  by  cold,  and  re¬ 
lieved  by  heat,  applied  to  them ;  the  cafe  is  to  be  cou- 
iidered  as  that  of  a  purely  chronic  rheumatifm  :  or 
perhaps  more  properly  the  firft  of  the  conditions  now 
defcribed  may  be  termed  the  ftate  of  irritability,  and 
the  fecond  the  ftate  of  atony. 

The  chron  ic  rheumatifm'  or  rather  the  atonic,  may 
affe<ft  different  joints ;  but  is  efpecially  apt  to  affedt 
thofe  which  are  furrounded  with  many  mufcles,  and 
thofe  of  which  the  mufcles  are  employed  in  the  moil 
eonftant  and  vigorous  exertions.  Such  is  the  cafe  of 
the  vertebras  of  the  loins,  the  affeftion  of  which  is 
named  lumbago;  or  of  the  hip-joint,  when  the  difeafe 
is  named  ifchias  or  fciatica. 

Violent  ftrains  and  fpafms  occurring  on  fudden  and 
fomevvhat  violent  exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions,  which  at  firft  partake  of  the  acute,  but  very  footi 
change  into  the  nature  of  the  chronic,  rheumatifm. — 
Such  are  frequently  the  lumbago,  and  other  affections, 
which  feem  to  be  more  feated  in  the  mufcles  than  in 
the  joints.  The  diflin&ion  of  the  rheumatic  pains 
from  thofe  refembling  them  which  occur  in  the  fiphy- 
lis  and  fcurvy  muft  be  obvious,  either  from  the  feat  of 
the  pains,  or  from  the  concomitant  fymptoms  peculiar 
to  thofe  difeafes.  The  diltindtion  of  the  rheumatifm 
from  the  gout  will  be  more  fully  underftood  from  what 
is  laid  down  under  the  genus  Podagra. 

Cau/es,  See.  The  phenomena  of  the  purely  chronic 
rheumatifm  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  its  proximate 
caufc  is  an  atony'  both  of  the  blood-veffels  and  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  part  affedt ed,  together  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  rigidity  and  contradtion  in  the  latter 
as  frequently  attend  them  in  a  ftate  of  atony:  and  in¬ 
deed  this  atony,  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  rife 
to  a  ftate  ofparalyfis,  with  an  almoft  total  lots  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  affedt ed  limbs.  The  paralytic  ftate  of 
rheumatifm  therefore  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  fourth 
condition  of  the  difeafe,  often  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  pradtitioner. 

Cure.  From  the  view  juft  now  given  of  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  the  chief  indication 
of  cure  muft  be,  to  reftorc  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the 
part,  which  is  principally  to  be  done  by  increafmg 
the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres,  but  which  may  fome- 
times  alfo  be  aided  by  giving  condenfation  to  the 
Ample  folid.  When,  howeveV,  the  difeafe  has  dege¬ 
nerated  into  the  ftate  of  paralyfis,  the  objedts  to  be 
aimed  at  are,  the  reftoration  of  a  due  condition  to  the 
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nervous  energy  in  the  part  affc&ed ;  the  obtaining  Rheumatif- 
free  circulation  of  blood  through  the  veffels  of  the 
part  *,  and  the  removal  of  rigidity  in  membranes  and  ' "  ’  ‘ 
ligaments. 

For  anfwering  thefe  purpofes,  a  great  variety  of  re¬ 
medies,  both  external  and  internal,  are  had  recourfe 
to.  The  chief  of  the  external  are,  the  fupporting  the 
heat  of  the  part,  by  keeping  it  conftantly  covered  with 
flannel ;  the  increafmg  the  heat  of  the  part  by  exter¬ 
nal  heat,  applied  either  in  a  dry  or  humid  form  ;  the 
diligent  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh,  or  other  means  of  fric¬ 
tion;  the  application  of  eledtricity  in  fparksor  ftiocks; 
the  application  of  cold  water  by  affufion  or  immerfion ; 
the  application  of  effential  oils  of  the  moft  warm  and 
penetrating  kind;  the  application  of  fait  brine;  the 
employment  of  the  warm  bath  or  of  the  vapour  baths, 
either  to  the  body  in  general  or  to  particular  parts; 
and,  laftly,  the  employment  either  of  exercife  of  the 
part  itfelf  as  far  as  it  can  eafily  bear,  or  by  riding  or 
other  modes  of  geftation. 

The  internal  remedies  are,  Large  dofes  of  effen¬ 
tial  oils  drawn  from  refinous  fubftayces,  fuch  as  tur¬ 
pentine.  Subftances  containing  fuch  oils,  as  guaiac. 

Volatile  alkaline  falls.  Thefe  or  other  medicines 
are  directed  to  procure  fweat  ;  and  calomel,  or  fome 
other  preparation  of  mercury,  in  fmall  dofes,  may  becon- 
tinued  for  fome  time.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral 
others  recommended.  The  cicuta,  aconitum,  and  hy- 
ofeiamus,  have  in  particular  been  highly  extolled ; 
and  an  infufion  of  the  rhododendron  chryfanthum  is 
faid  to  be  employed  by  the  Siberians  with  very  great 
fuccefs.  An  account  of  the  Siberian  mode  of  practice 
is  given  by  Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  of  Peteriburgh,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commen¬ 
taries,  and  has  been  followed  with  fuccefs  at  other 
places. 

G.  XXIV.  ODONTALGIA,  the  Tooth-ach. 

Odontalgia,  Sauv.  gen.  198.  Lin.  4$.  Fog.  145, 

Sag.  gen.  157.  Junck.  25. 

Odontalgia  five  rheumatifmus  odontalgicus,  Hojfm. 

II-  330- 

Odontalgia  cariofa,  Sauv.  fp.  1 . 

Odontalgia  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  4, 

Odontalgia  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Odontalgia  arthritica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Odontalgia  gravidarum,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Odontalgia  hyfterica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Odontalgia  ftomachica,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Defcription.  This  well-known  difeafe  makes  its 
attack  by  a  moft  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  moft  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  molares,  more  rarely  in  the  inciforii , 
reaching  fometimes  up  to  the  eyes,  and  fometimes 
backward  into  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  At  the' fame 
time  there  is  a  manifeft  determination  to  the  head, 
and  a  remarkable  tenfion  and  inflation  of  the  veffels 
takes  place,  not  only  in  the  parts  next  to  that  where 
the  pain  is  feated,  but  over  the  whole  head. 

Cau/es,  See.  The  toothach  is  fometimes  merely  a 
rheumatic  affe&ion,  arifing  from  cold,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  from  a  carious  tooth.  It  is  alfo  a  fymptom 
of  pregnancy,  and  takes  place  in  fome  nervous  difor- 
ders ;  it  may  attack  perfons  at  any  time  of  life,  tbo’ 
it  is  moft  frequent  in  the  young  and  plethoric. 


Cu-rc, 
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Phlegma-  Cure.  Matty  empirical  remedies  have  been  propofed 
,  Ia  for  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ach,  but  none  have  in  any 
degree  anfwercd  the  purpofe.  When  the  affetfion  is 
purely  rheumatic,  blitlering  behind  the  ear  will  almoft 
always  remove  it  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  ca¬ 
rious  tooth,  the  pain  is  much  more  obftinate.  In  this 
cafe  it  has  been  reepmmended  to  touch  the  pained 
part  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to 
dtftroy  the  aching  nerve  ;  to  hold  ftrong  fpirits  in  the 
mouth  ;  to  put  a  drop  ojoil  of  cloves  into  the  hollow 
of  the  tooth,  or  a  pill  of  equal  parts  of  opium  and 
camphire :  but  one  of  the  molt  ufeful  applications  of 
this  kind  is  ftrong  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with,  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  introduced 
into  the  hollow  of  a  tooth  from  which  great  pain 
arifes,  either  by  means  of  an  hair  pencil  or  a  little 
cotton.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  alfo  been  recom¬ 
mended,  and  perhaps  with  more  juftice,  on  account  of 
its  tonic  and  antifeptic  powers  ;  but  very  often  all  thefe 
remedies  will  fail,  and  the  only  infallible  cure  is  to 
draw  the  tooth.  See  Surgery. 

211  Genus  XXIV.  PODAGRA,  the  Gout. 

Podagra,  Fog.  175.  Boerh. ,  1254. 

Febris  podagrica,  Fog.  69. 

Arthritis,  Sauv.  gen.  183.  Lin.  60.  Fog.  139.  Sag. 
gen.  142. 

Dolor  podagricus  et  arthriticus  verus,  Hojfm.  II. 


Sp.  I.  The  Regular  Gout, 


Arthritis  podagra,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Arthritis  rachialgica,  Sauv.  fp.  11. 

Arthritis  seftiva,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Sp.  II.  The  Atonic  Gout. 

Arthritis  melancholica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Arthritis  hiemalis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Arthritis  chlorotica,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Arthritis  afthmatica,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Sp.  III.  The  Retrocedent  Gout. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Mi/placed  Gout. 

Defcription.  What  we  call  a  -paroxyfm  of  the  gout  is 
principally  conftituted  by  an  inflammatory  affeftion  of 
fome  of  the  joints.  This  fometimes  comes  on  fudden- 
ly,  without  any  warning,  but  is  generally  preceded  by 
fsveral  fymptoms  ;  fuch  as  the  ceafing  of  a  fweating 
which  the  feet  had  been  commonly  affefted  with  be¬ 
fore  ;  an  ynufual  eoldnefs  of  the  feet  and  legs ;  a  fre¬ 
quent  numbnefs,  alternating  with  a  fenfe  of  prickling 
along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities;  frequent 
cramps  of  the  mufcles  of  the  legs;  and  an  unufual 
turgdcence  of  the  veins. 

While  thefe  fymytoms  take  place  in  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  body  is  affefted  with  fomc  degree  of 
torpor  and  languor,  and  the  funftions  of  the  ltomach 
in  particular  are  more  or  lefs  dillurbed.  The  appe¬ 
tite  is  diminifhed  ;  and  flatulency,  or  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeftion,  are  felt.  Thefe  fymptoms  take  place 
for  feveral  days,  fometimes  for  a  week  or  two,  before 
a  paroxyfm  comes  on ;  but  commonly,  upon  the  day 
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immediately  preceding  it,  the  appetite' becomes  keener  Podagra, 
than  ufual.  — — y— . ^ 

The  circumftances  of  paroxyfms  are  chiefly  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  They-come  on  moft  commonly  in  the  fpring, 
and  fooner  or  later  according  as  the  vernal  heat  fuc- 
ceeds  fooner  or  later  to  the  winter’s  cold  %  and,  per¬ 
haps  fooner  or  later  alfo,  according  as  the  body  may 
happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  viciffitudes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

The  attacks  are  fometimes  felt  firli  in  the  evening,, 
but  more  commonly  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  paroxyfm  begins  with  a  pain  affefting 
one  foot,  moft  commonly  in  the  ball  or  firft  joint  of 
the  great  toe,  but  fometimes  in  other  parts  of  the 
foot.  With  the  attack  of  this  pain,  there  is  com¬ 
monly  more  or  lefs  of  a  cold  fhivering  ;  which,  as 
the  pain  increafcs,  gradually  ceafes  ;  and  is  fucceeded 
by  a  hot  ftage  of  pyrexia,  which  continues  for  the 
fame  time  with  the  pain  itfelf.  From  the  firft  attack, 
the  pain  becomes,  by  degrees,  "more  violent,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  ftate  with  great  reftleffnefs  of  the  whole 
body  till  next  midnight,  after  which  it  gradually  re¬ 
mits ;  and,  after  it  has  continued  for  24  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  firft  attack,  it  commonly 
ceafes  almoft  entirely ;  and,  with  the  coming  on  of  a 
gentle  fweat,  allows  the  patient  to  fall  afleep.  The  pa¬ 
tient,  upon  coming  out  of  this  fleep  in  the  morning, 
finds  the  pained  part  affefted  with  fome  rednefs  and 
fwelling,  which,  after  having  continued  for  fome  days, 
gradually  abate. 

When  a  paroxyfm  has  thus  come  on,  although  the 
violent  pain  after  24  hours  be  coniiderably  abated, 
the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it.  For  fome 
days  he  has  every  evening  a  return  of  more  confider* 
able  pain  and  pyrexia,  and  thefe  continue  with  more 
or  lefs  violence  till  morning.  After  going  on  in  this 
manner  for  feveral  days,  the  difeafe  fometimes  goes 
entirely  off,  not  to  return  till  after  a  long  interval. 

When  the  difeafe,  after  having  thus  remained  for 
fome  time  in  a  joint,  ceafes  entirely,  it  generally 
leaves  the  perfou  in  very  perfect  health,  enjoying 
greater  eafe  and  alacrity  in  the'  funftions  of  both  bo¬ 
dy  and  mind  than  he  had  for  a  long  time  before  ex¬ 
perienced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  returns  of  it  are 
fometimes  only  once  in  three  or  four  years:  but  as  it  adr 
vances,  the  intervals  become  Ihorter,  and  at  length  the 
attacks  are  annual ;  afterwards  they  come  twice  each 
year ;  and  at  length  recur  feveral  times  during  the 
courfe  of  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring ;  and  as,  when 
the  fits  are  frequent,  the  paroxylms  become  alfo 
longer,  fo,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free  from  it,  except  per¬ 
haps  for  two  or  three  months  in  fummer. 

The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is  alfo  marked  by  the 
parts  which  it  affefts.  At  firft,  it  commonly  affefts 
one  foot  only  ;  afterwards  every  paroxyfm  a  {lefts  both 
feet,  the  one  after  the  other ;  and  as  the  difeafe  pro¬ 
ceeds,  it  not  only  affefts  both  feet  at  once,  but,  after 
having  ceafed  in  the  foot  which  was  fecondly  attacked, 
returns  again  into  the  firft,  and  perhaps  a  fecond  time 
alfo  into  the  other.  Its  changes  of  places  are  not  only 
from  one  foot  to  another,  but  from  the  feet  into  other 
joints,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  upper  and  lower  extre¬ 
mities ;  fo  that  there  is  hardly  a  joint  of  the  body 
which, 
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Phlegm*-  which,  on  one  occafion  or  other,  is  not  affe&ed.  It 
.  flat  fometimes  affeCls  two  different  joints  at  the  very  fame 

-  u  '  time  ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  at  any  one  time  fevere 

in  a  Angle  joint  only,  and  paffes  in  fucceffion  from 
one  joint  to  another ;  fo  that  the  patient’s  affliction  is 
often  protrafted  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  difeafe  has  often  returned,  and  the  pa- 
roxyfms  have  become  very  frequent,  the  pains  are  com¬ 
monly  lefs  violent  than  they  were  at  firfl ;  but  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  more  affeCted  with  ficknefs,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout,  which  fhall  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

After  the  firfl  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe,  the  joints 
which  have  been  affected  are  entirely  reflored  to  their 
former  fupplenefs  and  flrength  :  but  after  the  difeafe 
has  recurred  very  often,  the  joints  affeCted  do  neither 
fo  fuddenly  nor  entirely  recover  their  former  flate,  but 
continue  weak  and  ftiff ;  and  thefe  effeCts  at  length  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  joints  lofe  their  mo¬ 
tion  entirely. 

In  many  perfons,  but  not  in  all,  after  the  difeafe  has 
frequently*  recurred,  concretions  of  a  chalky  nature  are 
formed  upon  the  outfide  of  the  joints,  and  for  the  moft 
part  immediately  under  the  fkin.  The  matter  feems 
to  be  depofited  at  firfl  in  a  fluid  form,  afterwards 
becoming  dry  and  firm.  In  their  firm  flate,  thefe  con¬ 
cretions  are  a  hard  earthy  fubflance,  very  entirely  fo- 
luble  in  acids.  After  they  have  been  formed,  they 
contribute,  with  other  circumflances,  to  deflroy  the 
motion  of  the  joint. 

In  mofl  perfons  who  have  laboured  under  the  gout 
for  many  years,  a  nephritic  affeClion  comes  on,  and 
difcovers  itfelf  by  all  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  at¬ 
tend  calculous  concretions  in  the  kidneys,  and  which 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  defcribe  in  another  place. 
All  that  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  here  is,  that  the 
nephritic  affeClion  alternates  with  paroxyfms  of  the 
gout  ;  and  that  the  two  affeftions,  the  nephritic  and 
the  gouty,  are  hardly  ever  prefent  at  the  fame  time. 
This  alio  may  be  obferved,  that  children  of  gouty  or 
nephritic  parents  commonly  inherit  one  or  other  of 
thefe  difeafes  ;  but  whether  the  principal  difeafe  of 
the  parent  may  have  been  either  gout  or  nephritis 
alone,  fome  of  the  children  have  the  one  and  fome 
the  other.  In  fome  of  them,  the  nephritic  affeClion 
occurs  alone,  without  any  gout  fupervening  ;  and  this 
happens  to  be  frequently  the  cafe  with  the  female  chil¬ 
dren  of  gouty  parents. 

In  the  whole  of  the  hiflory  already  given,  we  have 
defcribed  the  mofl  common  form  of  the  difeafe,  and 
which  therefore,  however  diverfified  in  the  progrefs  of 

it,  may  be  flill  called  the  regular  flate  of  the  gout _ 

'Upon  fome  occafions,  however,  the  difeafe  affumes 
different  appearances  :  but  as  we  fuppofe  the  difeafe 
to  depend  always  upon  a  certain  diathefis,  or  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  fyflem  ;  fo  every  appearance  which  we  can 
perceive  to  depend  upon  that  fame  difpofition,  we  flill 
confider  as  a  fymptom  and  cafe  of  the  gout.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  circumflance,  in  what  we  term  the  regular  gout , 
is  the  inflammatory  affeClion  of  the  joints  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  fymptoms  we  can  perceive  to  be  eonneCled  with, 
or  to  depend  upon,  the  difpofition  which  produces 
that  inflammatory  affeClion,  but  without  its  taking 
place  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  we  name  the 
irregular  gout. 
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Of  fucli  irregular  gout  there  are  three  different  Podagra, 
ftates,  which  may  be  named  the  atonic,  the  retrocedent, 
and  the  mifplaced  gout. 

The  firft  is,  when  the  gouty  diathefis  prevails  in  the 
fyllem  ;  but,  from  certain  caufes,  does  not  produce  the 
inflammatory  affeCtion  of  the  joints.  In  this  cafe,  the 
morbid  fymptoms  which  appear,  are  chiefly  affeClions 
of  the  flomach,  fuch  as  lofs  of  appetite,  indigeflion, 
and  its  various  attendants  of  ficknefs,  naufea,  vo¬ 
miting,  flatulency,  acid  erudations,  and  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  flomach.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  frequent¬ 
ly  accompanied  with  pains  and  cramps  in  feveral  part* 
of  the  trunk  and  the  upper  extremities  of  the  bodv, 
which  are  relieved  by  the  dife barge  of  wind  from  the 
flomach.  Together  with  thefe  affeClions  of  the  flo¬ 
mach,  there  commonly  occu-rs  a  coflivenefs  ;  but 
fometimes  a  loofenefs,  with  colic  pains.  Thefe  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  often  attended  with 
all  the  fymptoms  of  hypochondriafis,  fuch  as  dejection 
of  mind,  a  conflant  and  anxious  attention  to  the 
flighteft  feelings,  an  imaginary  aggravation  of  thele, 
and  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  them. 

In  the  fame  atonic  gout,  the  vifoera  of  the  thorax 
alfo  are  fometimes  affeCted,  and  palpitations,  faintings, 
and  althma,  occur* 

In  the  head  alfo  occur  hradachs,  giddinefs,  apo- 
pledic  and  paralytic  affeClions. 

When  the  feveral  fymptoms  now  mentioned  occur 
in  habits  having  the  marks  of  a  gouty  difpofition,. 
this  may  be  fufpe&ed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
them ;  and  efpecially  when  either,  in  fuch  habits,  a 
manifefl  tendency  to  the  inflammatory  affeClion  has 
formerly  appeared,  or  when  the  fymptoms  mentioned 
are  intermixed  with  and  are  relieved  by  fome  degree 
of  the  inflammatory  gout.  In  fuch  cafes  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  confider ing  the  whole  as  a  flate  of  the. 
gout. 

Another  flate  of  the  difeafe  we  name  tire  retrocedent 
gout.  This  occurs  when  an  inflammatory  flate  of  the 
joints  has,  in  the  ufual  manner,  come  on,  but  without 
ariiing  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  pain  and  inflammation ; 
or  at  leafl  without  thefe  continuing  for  the  ufual  time , 
or  without  their  receding  gradually  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner  ;  thefe  affeClions  of  the  joints  fuddenly  and  entirely  , 
ceafe,  while  fome  internal  part  becomes  affected.  The 
internal  part  mofl  commonly  attacked  is  the  flomach  ; 
which  then  is  affeCted  with  anxiety,  ficknefs,  vomit¬ 
ing,  or  violent  pain  :  but  fometimes  the  internal  part 
is  the  heart,  which  gives  occafion  to  a  fyncope  ;  fome¬ 
times  it  is  the  lungs,  which  are  affeCted  with  althma  ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  the  head,  giving  occafion  to  apo¬ 
plexy  or  palfy.  In  all  thefe  cafes  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fymptoms  are  all  a  part  of  the  fame  dii- 
eafe,  however  different  the  affeClion  may  feem  to  be  in 
the  parts  which  it  attacks. 

The  third  flate  of  irregular  gout,  which  we  name 
the  mifplaced,  is  when  the  gouty  diathefis,  inflead  of 
producing  the  inflammatory  affeClion.  of  the  joints, 
produces  an  inflammatory  affeClion  of  fome  internal 
part,  and  which  appears  from  the-  fame  fymptoms  that 
attend  the  inflammations  of  thofe  parts  ariiing  from 
other  caufes. 

Whether  the  gouty  diathefis  does  ever  produce  fuch 
inflammation  of  the  internal  parts  without  having  firfl 
produced  it  in  the  joints,  or  whether  the  inflammation 
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Phlegraa-  0f  the  internal  part  be  always  a  tranflatian  from  the  As  the  gout  {9  an  hereditary  difeafe,  and  affefts  Podagra. 

.  fiai  ,  joints  previoufly  affefted,  we  dare  not  determine;  but,  men  particularly  of  a  certain  habit,  its  remote  caufes  1  ':v""  * 

*  even  fuppofing  the  latter  to  be  always  the  cafe, we  think  may  he  confidered  as  predifponent  and  occafional. 

the  difference  of  the  affeftion  of  the  internal  part  muff  The  predifponent  caufe,  as  far  as  exprcffed  by  exter- 

ftill  diftinguifh  the  mif placed  from  what  we  have  named  nal  appearances,  has  been  already  marked  ;  and  phy- 
the  retrocedent  gout.  ficians  have  been  very  confident  in  affigning.the  occa- 

With  regard  to  the  mifplaced  gout,  Dr  Cullen,  fional  caufes :  but  in  a  difeafe  depending  fo  much  up* 

whom  we  here  follow,  tells  us,  that  he  never  met  with  on  a  predifpofition,  the  affigning  occafional  caufes 

any  cafes  of  it  in  his  practice,  nor  does  he  find  any  di-  muft  be  uncertain  ;  as  in  the  predifpofed  the  occa- 

ilinftly  marked  by  practical  writers,  except  that  of  a 
pneumonic  inflammation. 

There  are  two  cafes  of  a  tranflated  gout ;  the  one 
of  which  is  an  affection  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 


producing  pain,  ftrangury,  and  a  catarrhus  vefica : 
the  other  is  an  affeftion  of  the  reftum,  fometimes  in- 


fional  caufes  may  not  always  appear,  and  in  perfons 
not  predifpofed  they  may  appear  without  effeft ;  and 
this  uncertainty  muff  particularly  affeft  the  cafe  of  the 
gout. 

The  occafional  caufes  of  the  difeafe  feem  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  Firft,  thofe  which  induce  a  plethoric 


dicated  by  pain  alone  in  that  part,  and  fometimes  by  ftate  of  the  body.  Secondly,  thofe  which  in  ple- 


hsemhorrhoidal  fymptoms.  In  gouty  perfons  fuch  af¬ 
fections  have  been  known  to  alternate  with  inflamma* 
tory  affedtions  of  the  joints ;  but  whether  thefe  be¬ 
long  to  the  retrocedent  or  to  the  mifplaced  gout,  our 
author  pretends  not  to  determine. 


thoric  habits,  induce  a  ftate  of  debility.  Of  the  firft 
kind  are  a  fedentary,  indolent  manner  of  life,  and  a 
full  diet  of  animal-food.  Of  the  fecond  kind  of  occa¬ 
fional  caufes  which  induce  debility  arc  excefs  in  venery ; 
intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors;  indi- 
It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  there  are  fome  cafes  geftion,  produced  either  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of 


of  rheumatifin  which  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  gout :  but  thefe,  Dr  Cullen  thinks,  are  but 
few  ;  and  that  the  two  difeafes  may  be  for  the  moft 
part  diftinguifhed  with  great  certainty,  by  obferving 
the  predifpofition,  the  antecedent  circumftances,  the 
parts  affefted,  the  recurrences  of  the  difeafe,  and  its 
connection  with  the  fyllem  ;  which  circumftances, 
for  the  mofl  part,  appear  very  differently  in  the  two 
difeafes. 

Caufes ,  &c.  The  gout  is  generally  an  hereditary 
difeafe  :  but  fome  perfons,  without  any  hereditary  dif- 
pofition,  feem  to  acquire  it;  and  in  fome  an  hereditary 
difpoiition  may  be  counteracted  from  various  caufes.  It 


the  aliments ;  much  application  to  ftudy  or  bufinefs, 
night-watching,  exceffive  evacuations  ;  the  ceafing  of 
ufual  labour ;  a  fudden  change  from  a  very  full  to  a 
very  fpare  diet ;  the  large  ufe  of  acids  and  acefcents  ; 
and  laflly,  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities.  The 
former  feem  to  aft  by  increafing  the  predifpoii- 
tion ;  the  latter  are  commonly  the  exciting  caufes, 
both  of  the  firjl  attacks,  and  of  the  repetitions  of  the 
difeafe. 

With  refpeft  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout,  it 
has  generally  been  thought  that  it  depends  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  morbific  matter  always  prefeut  in  the  body  ;  and 
that  this  matter,  by  certain  caufes,  thrown  upon  the 


attacks  the  male  fex  efpecially;  but  it  fometimes,  tho*  joints  or  other  parts,  produces  the  feveral  phenomena 
more  rarely,  attacks  alfo  the  female.  The  females  of  the  difeafe. 


liable  to  it  are  tliofe  of  the  more  robuft  and  full 
habits  ;  and  it  very  often  happens  to  thofe  before  the 
menltiual  evacuation  hath  ceaied.  Dr  Cullen  hath  alfo 
found  it  occurring  in  feveral  females  whofe  menftrual 
evacuations  were  more  abundant  than  ufual. 

The  gout  feldom  attacks  eunuchs;  and  when  it  does, 
feems  to  fall  upon  thofe  who  happen  to  be  of  a  robuft 
habit,  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  to  live  very  full.  It 
attacks  efpecially  men  of  robuft  and  large  bodies,  who 
have  large  heads,  are  of  full  and  corpulent  habits,  and 
whofe  Heins  are  covered  with  a  thicker  rete  mucofu 


This  doftrine,  however  ancient  and  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  appears  to  Dr  Cullen  to  be  very  doubtful. 
For, 

Firft,  there  is  no  direft  evidence  of  any  morbific 
matter  being  prefent  in  perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout. 
There  are  no  experiments  or  obfervations  which  lhow 
that  the  blood  or  other  humours  of  gouty  perfons  are 
in  any  refpeft  different  from  thofe  of  others.  Previous 
to  attacks  of  the  gout,  there  appear  no  marks  of  any 
morbid  ftate  of  the  fluids  ;  for  the  difeafe  generally  at¬ 
tacks  thofe  perfons  who  have  enjoyed  the  moft  perfeft 


which  gives  a  coarfer  furface.  To  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  health,  and  appear  to  be  in  that  ftate  when  the  difeafe 
the  ancient  phyficians,  the  gout  will  feldom  be  found  to  comes  on.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  difeafe,  a  pecu- 
attack  thofe  of  a  fanguilie,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  purely  liar  matter  indeed  appears  in  gouty  perfons ;  but  this, 
melancholic  temperament ;  but  very  readily  th®le  of  a  which  does  not  appear  in  every  inftance,  and  which 
cholerico-fanguine  temperament.  It  is,  however,  very  appears  only  after  the  difeafe  has  fubfilted  for  a  long 
difficult  to  treat  this  matter  with  precifion.  1  he  gout  time,  feems  manifellly  to  be  the  effeft,  not  the  caufe,  of 
feldom  attacks  perfons  employed  in  eonftant  bodily  the  difeafe.  Further,  though  there  be  certain  acrids 
labour,  or  thofe  who  live  much  upon  vegetable  ali-  which,  taken  into  the  body,  feem  to  excite  the  gout, 
ment.  It  does  not  commonly  attack  men  till  after  it  is  probable  that  thefe  acrids  operate  otherwde  in 
the  age  of  35  ;  and  generally  not  till  a  ftill  later  pe-  exciting  the  difeafe,  than  by  affording  the  material 
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riod.  There  are  indeed  inftances  of  the  gout  appear¬ 
ing  more  early  ;  but  thefe  are  few  in  comparifon  of 
the  others.  When  the  difeafe  does  appear  early  in  life. 
It  feems  to  be  in  thofe  who  have  the  hereditary  di(po* 
fition  very  ftrong,  and  to  whom  the  remote  caufes  here¬ 
after  mentioned  have  been  applied  in  a  very  confide¬ 
nt  able  degree. 


caufe  of  it.  In  general,  therefore,  Dr  Cullen  thinks 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  morbific  matter  being  the 
caufe  of  the  gout. 

Secondly,  the  fuppofitions  concerning  the  particu¬ 
lar  nature  of  the  matter  producing  the  gout,  have  been 
fo  various,  and  fo  contradictory,  as  to  allow  us  to 
conclude,  that  there  is  truly  no  proof  of  the  exiltence 
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Phlegma-  0f  any  0f  them.  With  refpeft  to  many  of  thefe  fup- 
.  138  pofitions,  they  are  fo  inconfiftent  with  chemical  phi- 

lofophy,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  cecomony, 
that  they  mul  be  entirely  rejected. 

Thirdly,  the  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  as  the 
caufe,  is  not  confiftent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  particularly  with  its  frequent  and  fudden  tranfla- 
tions  from  one  part  to  another. 

Fourthly,  the  fuppofition  is  further  rendered  im¬ 
probable  by  this,  that,  if  a  morbific  matter  did  exift, 
its  operation  (hould  be  fimilar  in  the  feveral  parts  which 
it  attacks :  whereas  it  feems  to  be  very  different,  be¬ 
ing  ftimulant,  and  exciting  inflammation,  in  the  joints; 
but  fedative  and  deftr»ying  the  tone  in  the'ftomach  : 
which,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  fame  particular 
matter  afting  in  both  cafes,  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  difference  in  the  part  affefted. 

Fifthly,  Some  fa &s  all  edged  in  proof  of  a  morbific 
matter,  are  not  fufliciently  confirmed  ;  fuch  as  thofe 
which  would  prove  the  difeafe  to  be  contagious.  There 
is,  however,  no  proper  evidence  of  this,  the  fafts  given 
being  not  only  few,  but  exceptionable,  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  obfervations  innumerable. 

Sixthly,  Some  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  a 
morbific  matter  are  founded  upon  a  miftaken  explana¬ 
tion.  The  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  upon 
a  morbific  matter,  becaufe  it  is  hereditary.  But  the  in¬ 
ference  is  not  juft :  for  moil  hereditary  difeafes  do  not 
depend  upon  arty  morbific  matter,  but  upon  a  parti¬ 
cular  conformation  of  the  ftrufture  of  the  body  tranf-' 
mitted  from  the  parent  to  the  offspring ;  and  this  laft 
appears  to  be  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  gout.  It 
may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  hereditary  difeafes  depend¬ 
ing  upon  a  morbific  matter,  appear  always  much  more 
«arly  in  life  than  the  gout  commonly  does. 

Seventhly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  be* 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  has  been  hitherto  ufelefa,  as 
it  has  not  fuggefted  any  fucceisful  method  of  cure. 
Particular  theories  of  gout  have  often  corrupted  the 
praftice,  and  have  frequently  led  from  thofe  views 
which  might  have  been  ufeful,  and  from  that  practice 
which  experience  had  approved.  Further,  though 
the  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  has  been  generally 
received,  it  has  been  as  generally  neglefted  in  prac¬ 
tice.  When  the  gout  has  affefted  the  ftomach,  no- 
bbdy  thinks  of'  correfting  the  matter  fuppofed  to  be 
prefent  there,  but  merely  of  refloring  the  tone  of  the 
moving  fibres. 

Eighthly;  The  fuppofition  of' a  morbific  matter  is 
quite  fuperfluous:  for  it  explains  nothing,  without  fup- 
pofing  that  matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the  ftate  of 
the  moving  powers  ;  and  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
moving  powers,  produced  by  other  caufes,  explains 
every  circumflance  without  the  fuppofition  of  a  morbi¬ 
fic  matter ;  and  it  may  be  obferved;  that  many  of  the 
caufes  exciting  the  gout,  do  not  operate  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids,  but  direftly  and  folely  upon  that 
of  the  moving  powers. 

Laftly,  Dr  Cullen  contends  that  the  fuppofition  of 
a  morbific  matter  is  fuperfluous  ;  becaufe,  without 
that,  the  difeafe  can  be  explained,  he  thinks,  in  a 
manner  more  confiftent  with  its  phenomena,  with  the 
laws  of  the  animal  osconomy,  and  with  the  method 
of  cure  which  ’  experience  has  approved.  We  flow 
proceed  to  give,  this  explanation  ;  but,  before  enter- 
2  - 


ing  upon  it',  we  mu  ft  premife  fome  general  obferva-  Podagra. 
tions  which  Dr  Cullen  Hates. 

The  firft  obfervation  is,  That  the  gout  is  a  difeafe  of 
the  whole  fyftem,  or  depends  upon  a  certain  general 
conformation  and  ftate  of  the  body,  which  manifeftly 
appears  from  the  facts  above  mentioned.  But  the  ge¬ 
neral  ftate  of  the  fyftem  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ftate 
of  its  primary  moving  powers;  and  therefore  the  gout 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  affeftion  of  thefe  chiefly. 

The  fecond  obfervation  is.  That  the  gout  mani¬ 
feftly  an  affeftion  of  the  nervous  fyftem;  in  which  the- 
primary  moving  powers  of  the  whole  fyftem  are  lodged. 

The  occafional  or  exciting  caufes  are  almoft  all  fuch 
as  aft  direftly  upon  the  nerves  and  nervous  fyftem  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  or 
retrocedent  gout  are  manifeftly  affeftions  of  the  fame 
fyftem.  This  leads  us  to  feek  for  an  explanation  of 
the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  in  the  laws  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  particularly  in  the  changes  which  may 
happen  in  the  balance  of  its  feveral  parts. 

The  third  obfervation  is,  That  the  ftomach,  which 
has  fo  univerfal  a  confent  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem, 
is  the  internal  part  that  is  the  mdft  frequently,  and 
often  very  confiderably*  affefted  by  the  gout.  Thepa- 
roxyfms  of  the  difeafe  are  commonly  preceded  by  an 
affeftion  of  the  ftomach  ;  many  of  the  exciting  Caufes 
aft  firft  upon  the  ftomach,  and  the  fymptoms  of  the 
atonic  and  retrocedent  gout  are  moft  commonly  and 
chiefly  affeftions  of  the  fame  organ.  This  obfervation 
leads  us  to  remark*  that  there  is  a  balance  fuhfifting 
between  the  ftate  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts;  ana,  in  particular,  that  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  is  conueftcd  with  that  of  the  external  parts, 
fo  that  the  ftate  of  tone  in  the  one  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  being  premifed,  Dr  Cullen  offers 
the  following  pathology  of  the  gout. 

In  fome  perfons  there  is  a  certain  vigorous  and  ple¬ 
thoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem;  which  at  a  certain  period  of 
life  is’ liable  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  extremities.  This 
is  in  fome  ineafure  communicated  to  the  whole  fyftem, 
but  appears  more  cfpecially  in  the  funftions  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  When  this  lofs  of  tone  occurs  while  the  energy 
of  the  brain  ftill  retains  its  vigour,  the  vis  mcdicatrU 
natura  is  excited  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts  ;  and 
accomplifhes  it,  by  exciting  an  inflammatory  affeftion 
in  fome  part  of  the  extremities.  When  this  ha*  fub- 
fifted  for  fome  days,  the  tone  of  the  extremities  and 
of  the  whole  fyftem  is  reftored,  and  the  patient  re¬ 
turns  to  his  ordinary  ftate  of  health. 

This  is  the  courfe  of  things  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  difeafe,  which  we  name  the  regular  gout ;  but  there 
are  circumftances  of  the  body,  in  which  this  courfe  is 
interrupted  or  varied.  Thus,  when  the  atony  has 
taken  place,  if  the  reaftion  do  not  fucceed,  the  atony 
continues  in1  the  ftomach,  or  perhaps  in  other  internal 
parts  ;  and  produce*  that  ftate  which  Dr  Cullen,  for 
reafons  now  obvious,  qamed  the  atonic  gout. 

A  fecond  cafe  of  variation  in  the  courfe  of  the  gout " 
is,  when  to  the  atony  the  reaftion  and  inflammation 
have  to  a  certain  degree  fucceeded,  but  from  caufes 
either  internal  or  external  the  tone  of  the  extremities 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fyftem  is  weakened ;  fo  that 
the  inflammatory  ftate,  before  it  had  either  proceeded  - 
to  the  degree,  or  continued  for  the  time,  requifite  for 
reftoring 
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reftoring  the  tone  of  the  fyflem,  fuddenly  apd  entirely 
ceafes :  whence  the  ftomach,  and  other  internal  parts, 
relapfe  into  the  ftate  of  atony  )  and  perhaps  have  that 
incrcafed  by  the  atony  communicated  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  :  all  which  appears  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  retrocedent  Jlate  of  the  gout. 

A  third  cafe  of  variation  from  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  the  gout,  is,  when  to  the  atony,  ufually  preceding, 
an  inflammatory  reaction  fully  fucceeds,  but  has  its 
ufual  determination  to  the  joints  by  fome  circumftances 
prevented ;  and  is  therefore  directed  to  fome  internal 
part,  where  It  produces  an  inflammatory  affection,  and 
that  date  of  things  which  we  have  named  the  mifplaced 
gout. 

Though  this  theory  of  Dr  Cullen’s  be  fiipported 
with  much  ingenuity,  yet  we  may  confidently  venture 
to  affert,  that  on  this  fubjeft  he  has  been  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful  ill  eflablifhing  his  own  opinion,  than  in  combating 
thofe  of  others  j  and  this  theory,  as  well  as  others 
formerly  propofed,  is  liable  to  numerous  and  unfur- 
mountable  objections.  According  to  the  hypothelis, 
a  vigorous  and  plethoric  habit  fliould  in  every  cafe 
exift  prior  to  the  appearance  of  gout;  which  is  by  no 
means  confident  with  fa<ft  i  nor  is  it  true  that  a  vi¬ 
gorous  and  plethoric  habit  is  liable  at  a  ceftain  age 
to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  extremities ;  which  is  another 
neceffary  condition  in  the  hypothefis.  Lofs  of  tone 
often  occurs  in  the  extremities  without  exerting  any 
peculiar  influence  on  the  ftomach  ;  and  why  a  lofs  of 
tone  in  the  ftomach  fhould  excite  the  vis  tneScatrix  na¬ 
tures,  to  reftore  it  by  exciting  an  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion  in  fome  part  of  the  extremities,  is  very  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Were  the  hypothefis  true,  every  dyfpeptic 
patient  fliould  infallibly  be  affected  with  gout;  which, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  In  fliort,  every  ftep 
in  the  theory  is  liable  to  unfurmountable  objections;  and 
it  by  no  means,  any  more  than  former  hypothefes,  ex¬ 
plains  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  particularly  what 
Dr  Cullen  has  himfelf  fo  accurately  pointed  out,  the 
connection  of  gouty  with  calculous  complaints. 

A  very  ingenious  work  has  lately  been  publifhed  by 
an  anonymous  author,  entitled  “  a  Treatife  on  Gravel 
and  upon  Gout;”  in  which  the  fources  of  each  are  in- 
veftigated,  and  effectual  means  of  preventing  or  re* 
moving  thefe  difeafes  recommended.  In  this  treatife 
an  attempt  is  made  to  prove,  that  both  difeafes  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  peculiar  concreting  acid,  the  acid  of 
calculi,  or  the  lit  hie  acid,  as  it  lias  been  ftyled  by  fome. 
He  fuppofes  this  acid,  conftantly  prefent  to  a  certain 
degree  in  the  circulating  fluids,  to  be  precipitated  by 
the  introduction  oF  other  acids  ;  and  in  this  manner 
be  explains  tile  influence  of  acid  wines  and  other  li¬ 
quors,  as  claret,  cyder,  &c.  inducing  gout;  for  he  con¬ 
siders  the  circumftancc  chiefly  conftituting  t]ie  dif¬ 
eafe  as  being  an  inflammation  in  parts  of  which  the 
functions  have  been  interrupted  by  the  redundant 
acid  precipitated.  Although  this  theory  be  fupport- 
cd  with  much  ingenuity,  yet  it  is  alfo  liable  to  many 
objections.  The  fudden  attack  of  the  affeCtion ;  its 
fudden  tranbtion.  from  one  part  of  the  body. to  ano¬ 
ther;  the  inftant  relief  of  one  part  when  another  comes 
to  be  affeCted;  and  the  various  anomalous  forms  which 
the  difeafe  puts  on,  having  an  exaCi  refemblance  to 
different  affeCtions  ;  are  altogether  irreconcileable  to 
.{he  idea  of  its  depending  on  any  fixed  obftruCtion  at 
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a  particular  part  arifing  from  concreting  acid.  Nor 
does  the  plan  of  prevention  and  cuie  which  he  pro- 
pofes,  and  which  confifts  chiefly  in  abftinence  from 
acid  and  in  the  deftruftion  of  acid,  by  any  means  cor- 
refpond  hr  every  particular  to  be  beft  eftablilhed  faCls 
lefpeCting  the  treatment  .of  gout  ;  to  which  we  next 
proceed. 

Cure.  In  entering  upon  this,  we  muff  obferve,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  a  cure  has  been  commonly  thought  im- 
pofiible  ;  and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  probable, 
that  the  gout,  as  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  habit,  and 
very  often  depending  upon  original  conformation,  can. 
not  be  cured  by  medicines,  the  effefts  of  which  are  al¬ 
ways  very  tranlitory,  and  feldom  extend  to  the  produ¬ 
cing  any  conliderable  change  of  the  whole  habit. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  happy  for  gouty  per- 
fons  if  this  opinion  had  been  implicitly  received  by 
them ;  as  it  would  have  prevented  their  having  been 
fo  often  the  dupes  of  felf-interefted  pretenders,  who 
have  either  amuled  them  with  inert  medicines,  or  have 
raflily  employed  thofe  of  the  moil  pernicious  tendency. 
Df  Gullen,  who  has  treated  of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe 
with  great  judgment,  as  he  lias  done  the  theory  with 
much  ingenuity, is  much  difpofed  to  believe  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  a  cure  of  the  gout  by  medicines;  and  more  cer¬ 
tainly  ftill  inclined  to  think,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
poffible  power  of  medicines,  yet  no  medicine  for  curing 
the  gout  has  hitherto  been  found.  Although  almoit 
every  age  has  prefented  a  new  remedy,  all  hitherto  of¬ 
fered  have,  very  foon  after,  been  either  negle&ed  as 
ufelefs,  or  condemned  as  pernicious 

But,  though  unwilling  to  admit  the  power  of  medi¬ 
cines,  yet  he  contends,  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
towards  the  cure  of  the  gout  by  a  regimen  :  and  he 
is  firmly  perfuaded,  that  any,  man  who,  early  in  life,( 
will  enter  upon  the  conftant  praftice  of  bodily  labour, 
and  of  abftinence  from  animal-food,  will  be  preferved 
entirely  from  the  difeafe. 

Whether  there  be  any  other  mean*  of  radically  cu¬ 
ring  the  gout,  the  Doftor  is  not  ready  to  determine. 
There  are  hiltories  of  cafes  of  the  gout,  in  which 
it  is  faid,  that  by  great  emotions  of  mind,  by  wounds, 
and  by  other  accidents,  the  fymptoms  have  been  fud- 
deiily  relieved,  and  never  again  returned  ;  but  how 
far  thefe  accidental  cures  might  he  imitated  by  art, 
or  would  fucceed  iti  other  cafes,  is  at  leaft  extremely 
uncertain. 

The  pra&ices  proper  and  neceffary  in  the  treatment 
of  the  gout,  are  to  be  confidcred  under  two  heads : 
Firjl,  As  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  intervals  of 
paroxyfms;  or ,fecomUy,  As  during  the  time  of  thefe. 
In  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms,  the  indications  are,  to 
prevent  altogether  the  return  of  paroxyfms;  or  at  leall 
to  render  them  lefs  frequent,  and  more  moderate.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  the  indications  are,  to 
moderate  the  violence  and  lhorten  the  duration  ot  them 
as  much  as  can  be  done  with  fafety. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  gout  may  be 
entirely  prevented  by  conflant  bodily  exefeife,  and  by 
a  low  diet ;  and  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  this  pre¬ 
vention  may  take  place  even  in  perfons  who  have  a  he¬ 
reditary  difpofition  to  the  difeafe.  Even  when  the  dif- 
pofition  has  difeovered  itfelf  by  feveral  paroxyfms  of 
inflammatory  gout,  he  is  perfuaded  that  labour  and 
abftinence  will  abfolutely  prevent  any  returns  of  it  for 
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■Phlegma-  the  red  of  life.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  means  of  an- 

_ i,sa  fweiing  the  firft  indication  to  be  purfued  in  the  inter- 

"  vals  of  paroxyfms. 

Exercife  in  perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout,  in  DrCul- 
Ien’s  opinion,  has  eff>  ft  by  anfwering  two  purpofes  : 
One  of  thefe  is  the  ilrengthening  of  the  tone  of  the 
extreme  veffels  ;  and  the  other,  the  guarding  againft  a 
plethoric  date.  For  ti  e  former,  if  exercife  be  em¬ 
ployed  early  in  life,  and  before  intemperance  has  weak¬ 
ened  the  body,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpofe  ;  and,  for  the.  latter,  if  abftinence  be 
at  the  fame  time  obferved,  little  exercife  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

With  refpeft  to  exercife,  this  in  general  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  it  fhould  never  be  violent ;  for,  if  violent, 
it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and  muft  always  endan¬ 
ger  the  bringing  on  an  atony  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  preceding  exercife. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  exercife  of  gefta- 
tion,  though  confiderable  and  conftant,  will  not,  if  it. 
be  entirely  without  bodily  exercife,  anf -er  the  purpofe 
in  preventing  the  gout.  For  this  end,  therefore,  the 
exercife  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  that  of  the  body;  and 
muft  be  moderate,  but  at  the  fame  time  conftant  and 
continued  through  life. 

In  every  cafe  and  circumftance  of  the  gout  in  which 
the  patient  retains  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  bodily  exer¬ 
cife,  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms,  will  be  always  ufe- 
ful ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  when  the 
difpofition  to  it  is  not  yet  ftrong,  exercife  may  prevent 
a  paroxvfm  which  otherwife  might  have  come  on.  In 
more  advanced  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  however,  when 
there  is  fome  difpofition  to  a  paroxyfm,  much,  walking 
will  bring  it  on;  either  as  it  weakens  the  tone, of  the 
lower  extremities,  or  as  it  excites  an  inflammatory  dif- 
pofrtion  in  them  ;  and  thus  it  feems  to  be  that  ltrains 
•or  eontufions  often  bring  on  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout. 

Abftinence,  the  other  part  of  the  proper  regimen 
for  preventing  the  gout,  is  of  more  difficult  applica¬ 
tion.  If  an  abftinence  from  animal  food  be  entered 
upon  early  in  life,  while  the  vigour  of  the  fyftem  is 
yet  entire,  Dr  Cullen  has  no  doubt  of  its  being  both 
fafe  and  effeftual :  but  if  the  motive  for  this  diet  ffiall 
not  have  occurred  till  the  c<  nftitution  has  be  n  broken 
by  intemperance,  or  by  the  decline  of  life,  a  low  diet 
may  then  endanger  the  bringing  on  an  atonic  ftate. 

Further,  if  a  low  diet  be  entered  upon  only  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  be  at  the  fame  time  a  very  great 
change  from  the  former  manner  of  living,  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  an  accufiomed  ftimulus  of  the  fyftem  may 
readily  throw  this  into  an  atonic  ftate. 

The  fafety  of  an  abftemiou  courfe  may  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  management  of  it.  It  is  ani¬ 
mal  food  -which  efpecially  difpofes  to  the  plethoric  and 
inflammatory  ftate,  and  that  food  is  to  be  therefore 
efpecially  avoided  ;  but',  on  the  other  hand,  vegetable 
aliment  of  the  lovveft  quality  is  in  danger  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  fyftim  tod  much  by  not  affording  fuf- 
ficient  nouriihment,  and  more  partieuh.rly  cf  weaken¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  by  its  acefcency.  It  is 
therefore  a  diet  cf  a  middle  nature  that  is  to  be  cho- 
len  ;  and  milk  is  precifely  cf  this  kind,  as  containing 
both  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

As  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk,  and  as  being 
a  vegetable  matter  containing  the  gveateft  portion  of 
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nouriihment,  the  farinaceous  feeds  are  next  to  be  cho-  Podag's. 
fen,  and  are  the  food  moft  proper  to  be  joined  with  —■ — v  ■ 
milk. 

With  refpeft  to  drink,  fermented  liquors  are  ufeful 
only  when  they  are  joined  with  animal  food,  and  that 
by  their  acefcency;  and  their  ftimulus  is  only  necef- 
fary  from  civftom.  When,  therefore,  animal  food  is 
to  be  avoided,  fermented  liquors  are  unneceffary ;  and 
by  increafing  the  acefcency  of  vegetables,  thefe  liquors 
may  be  hurtful.  The  ftimulus  of  fermented  or  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  is  not  neceflary  to  the  young  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  when  much  employed  impairs  the  tone  of 
the  fyftem,  Thefe  liquors,  therefore,  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  except  fo  far  as  cuftom  and  the  declining  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  may  have  rendered  them  neceflary.  For 
preventing  or  moderating  the  regular  gout,  water  is 
the  only  proper  drink. 

With  refpeft  to  an  abftemious  courfe,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  that  an  abftinence  from  animal  food  and  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  or  the  living  upon  milk  and  farinacea 
alone  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  might  be  fufficient  for 
a  radical  cure  of  the  gout;  and  it  poffible  that,  at 
a  certain  period  of  life,  in  certain  circumftances  of  the 
conftitution,  fuch  a  meafure  might  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

But  this  is  very  doubtful  ;  and  it  is  more  probable, 
that  the  abftinence  muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  milk-diet  be  perfifted  in,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  life.  It  is  well  known,  that  feveral  per¬ 
fons  who  had  entered  on  an  abftemious  courfe,  and 
had  been  thereby  delivered  from  the  gout,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  returning  to  their  former  manner  of  full 
living,  had  the  difeafe  return  upon  them  with  as  much 
violence  as  before,  or  in  a  more  irregular  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous  form. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  for  preventing  the  return 
of  the  gout,  blood-letting  or  fcarifications  of  the  feet, 
frequently  repeated,  and  at  ftated  times,  may  be  prac- 
tifed  with  advantage;  but  of  this  Dr  Cullen  tells"  11s 
he  has  had  no  experience;  and  the  benefit  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  not,  as  far  as  we  knew,  confirmed  by  the  obfer- 
fervation  of  any  other  praftitioner. 

Exercife  and  abftinence  are  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  plethoric  ftate  which  gives  the  difpofition  to  the 
gout  ;  and  are  therefore  the  means  propofed  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  paroxyfms,  or  at  leaft  for  rendering  them 
lefs  frequent  and  more  moderate.  But  many  circum¬ 
ftances  prevent  the  fteadinefs  neceflary  in  purfuing 
thefe  meafures  :  and  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs 
great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  caufes,  the 
difeafe  may  frequently  return  ;  and,  in  many  cafes, 
the  preventing  of  paroxyfms  is  chiefly  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  avoiding  thofe  exciting  caufes  already  enume¬ 
rated. 

A  due  attention  in  avoiding  thefe  different  caufes 
will  certainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout ;  and  the  taking 
care  that  the  exciting  caufes  be  never  applied  in  a 
great  degree,  will  certainly  render  fits  more  moderate 
when  they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  will 
appear,  that  a  ft  rift  attention  to  the  general  conduft 
of  life,  is  in  this  matter  neceflary.;  and  therefore,  when 
the  predifpofition  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  the  difeafe. 

Dr  Cullen  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  obviating 
the  predifpofition,  and  by  avoiding  the  exciting  caufes, 
the  gout  mav  be  entirely  prevented  ;  but,  as  the  mea- 
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fares  tfeeeffary  for  this  purpofe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be 
purfued  with  difficulty,  and  even  with  reluctance,  men 
have  been  very  defirous  to  find  a  medicine  which  might 
anfwer  the  purpofe  without  any  reftrairit  on  their  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  To  gratify  this  defire,  phyficians  have 
propofed,  and,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  empirics  have 
feigne'd,  many  remedies.  Of  what  nature  feveral  of 
thefe  remedies  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  :  blit  of 
thofe  which  are  unknown,  we  conclude,  from  their 
having  been  only  of  temporary  fame,  and  from  their 
having  foon  fallen  into  negleft,  that  they  have  been 
either  inert  or  pernicious,  and  therefore  fhall  make  no 
inquiry  after  them  ;  and  fhall  now  remark  only  upon 
one  or  two  known  remedies  for  the  gout  which  have 
been  lately  in  vogue. 

One  of  thefe  is  what  has  been  /famed  in  England 
the  Portland  ponder.  This  is  not  a  new  medicine, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  and,  with  fome  little  va¬ 
riation  in  its  compofition,  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  almoft  every  age  fince  that  time  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  at  times  in  fafhion,  and  to  have  a- 
gain  fai'.n  into  negleCt ;  and  Dr  Cullen  thinks  that 
this  lafl  lias  been  owing  to  its  having  been  found  to 
be,  in  many  inftances,  pernicious.  In  every  inftance 
which  he  has  known  of  its  exhibition  for  the  length 
of  time  preferibed,  the  perfons  who  had  taken  it  were 
indeed  afterwards  free  from  any  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  joints  ;  but  they  were  affe&ed  with  many 
fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout ;  and  all,  foon  after  fi- 
nifhing  their  courfe  of  the  medicine,  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  apoplexy,  afthma,  or  dropfy,  which  proved 
fatal. 

Another  remedy  which  has  had  the  appearance  of 
preventing  the  gout,  is  an  alkali  in  various  forms;  fuch 
as  the  fixed  alkali,  both  mild  and  cauftic,  lime-water, 
foap,  and  abforbent  earths ;  and  of  late  the  alkaline 
aerated  water  has  been  more  fafhionable  than  any 
other.  Since  it  became  common  to  exhibit  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cafes,  it  has  often 
happened  that  they  were  given  to  thofe  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  fubjedl  to  the  gout ;  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  under  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  gouty 
perfons  have  been  longer  free  from  the  fits  of  their 
difeafe.  That,  however,  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
lias  entirely  prevented  the  returns  of  gout,  Dr  Cullen 
does  not  know;  beeaufe  he  never  pufhed  the  ufe  of 
thofe  medicines  for  a  long  time,  being  apprehenfive 
that  the  long-continued  ufe  of  them  might  produce  a 
hurtful  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids. 

As  the  preventing  the  gout  depends  very  much  on 
fupporting  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  avoiding  in- 
digeftion  ;  fo  coftivenefs,  by  occafioning  this,  is  very 
hurtful  to  gouty  perfons.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  for 
fuch  perfons  to  prevent  or  remove  coftivenefs,  and  by 
a  laxative  medicine,  when  needful;  but  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  proper,  that  the  medicine  employed  fhould  be 
fuch  as  may  keep  the  belly  regular,  without  much  pur¬ 
ging.  Aloetics,  rhubarb,  magnefia  alba,  oleum  riciui, 
or  flowers  of  fulphur,  may  be  employed,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  may  happen  to  be  bell  fuited  to  particular 
perfons. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  meafures  to  be  purfued  in  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxyfms;  and  we  are  next  to  men¬ 
tion  the  meafures  proper  during  the  time  of  them. 

As-  during  the  time  of  paroxyfma  the  body  is  in  a 
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feverilh  ftate,  fto  irritation  ffiould  then  he  added  -to  it;  Podagra. 

every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  - < 

except  the  application  of  cold,  ought  to  be  ft ridtly  ob- 
ferVed. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  may  occur 
when  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  is  weak,  and  when  the 
patient  has  been  before  much  aceuftomed  to  the  ufe 
of  fltrong  drink;  for  then  it  maybe  allowable,  and 
even  neceffary,  to  give  fome  animal-food  and  a  little 
wine. 

That  no  irritation  is  to  be  added  to  the  fyftem  du¬ 
ring  the  paroxyfms  of  gout,  except  in  the  cafes  men¬ 
tioned,  is  agreed  upon  among  phyficians  :  but  it  is  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  determine,  whether,  during 
the  time  of  paroxyfms,  any  meafures  may  be  purfued 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  rea&ion  and  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Dr  Sydenham  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  more  violent  the  inflammation  and  pain,  the  pa- 
roxyfm  will  be  the  ffiorter,  as  well  as  tire  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  prefent  and  the  next  paroxyfm  longer : 
and,  if  this  opinion  be  admitted  as  juft,  it  will  forbid 
the  ufe  of  any  remedies  which  might  moderate  the 
inflammation;  which  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  undoubt¬ 
edly  neceffary  for  the  health  of  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  acute  pain  preffes  for  relief;  and  although 
a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  may  feem  abfolntely 
neceffary,  it  is  not  certain  but  that  a  moderate  degree 
of  it  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  it  iB  even  pro¬ 
bable.  that  in  many  cafes  the  violence  of  inflammation 
may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  parts,  and  thereby  invite 
a  return  of  paroxyfms.  It  feems  to  be  in  this  way, 
that,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  the  paroxyfms  become 
more  frequent. 

From  thefe  laft  confidcrations,  it  feems  probable, 
that,  duiing  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  fome  meafures 
may  be  taken  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  pain,  and  particularly,  that  in  firft  paro¬ 
xyfms,  and  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  blood-letting  at 
the  arm  may  be  pra&ifed  with  advantage  :  but  this 
pra&ice  cannot  be  repeated  often  with  fafety;  becaufcf 
blood-letting  not  only  weakens  the  tone  of  the  fyftem, 
but  may  alfo  Conti ibute  to  produce  plethora.  How¬ 
ever,  bleeding  by  leeches  on  the  foot,  and  upon  the 
inflamed  part,  may  be  praftifed  and  repeated  with 
greater  fafety ;  and  inftances  have  been  known  of  its 
having  been  employed  with  fafety  to  moderate  aud 
ffiorten  paroxyfms ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  carried,  we 
have  not  had  experience  enough  to  determine. 

Befides  bipod -lettinsr  and  the  antiphlogiftic  regi¬ 
men  ,  it  lia3  been  propofed  to  employ  remedies  for  mo¬ 
derating  the  inflammatory  fpafm  of  the  part  affedled, 
fuch  as  warm  bathing  and  emollient  poultices.  Thefe 
have  fometimes  been  employed  with  advantage  and 
fafety ;  but,  at  other  times,  have  been  found  to  give 
occalion  to  a  retroceffion  of  the  gout. 

Bliftering  is  a  very  effectual  means  of  relieving  and 
difeufling  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout ;  but  has  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  had  the  effect  of  rendering  it  retrocedent.  The 
flinging  with  nettles  is  analogous  to  bliftering ;  arid 
probably  would  be  attended  with  the  fame  danger. 

The  burning  with  inoxa,  or  other  fubftance-,  is  a  re¬ 
medy  of  the  fame  kind;  but  though  not  found  hurtful, 
there  is  no  fufficient  evidence  of  its  proving  a  radi¬ 
cal  cure. 

Camphire,  and  fome  aromatic  oils,  have  the  power 
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Fhlegma.  of  allaying  the  pain>  and  of  removing  the  inflammation 
from  the  part  affeXed :  but  thefe  remedies  commonly 
""  •  make  the  inflammation  only  fliift  from  one  part  to  an¬ 

other,  and  therefore  with  the  hazard  of  its  falling  up¬ 
on  a  part  where  it  may  be  more  dangerous;  and  they 
have  fornetimes  rendered  the  gout  retrocedent. 

From  thefe  reflexions  it  will  appear,  that  fome  dan¬ 
ger  muft  attend  every  external  application  to  the  parts 
affeXed  during  a  parbxyfm  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
common  praXice  of  committing  the  perfon  to  patience 
and  flannel  alone,  is  eftablifhed  upon  the  bell  founda¬ 
tion  Opiates  give  the  moft  certain  relief  from  pain  ; 
but,  when  given  in  the  beginning  of  gouty  paroxyfms, 
it  has  by  fome  been  thought  that  they  occafion  thefe 
to  return  with  greater  violence.  When,  however,  the 
paroxyfms  fliall  have  abated  in  their  violence,  but  (till 
continue  to  return,  fo  as  to  occafion  painful  and  reft- 
lefs  nights,  opiates  may  be  given  with  fafety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  perfons  advanced  in 
life,  and  who  have  been  often  affeXed  with  the  dif- 
eafe.  When,  after  paroxyfms  have  ceafed,  fome  fwel- 
ling  and  ftiffnefs  ftill  remain  in  the  joints,  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  to  be  difeuflfed  by  the  diligent  ufe  of  the 
flelh-brulh.  Purging  immediately  after  a  paroxyfm 
will  be  always  employed  with  the  hazard  of  bringing 
it  on  again. 

Thus  far  of  the  regular  gout.  We  now  proceed 
to  confider  the  management  of  the  difeafe  when  it  has 
become  irregular. 

In  the  atonic  gout,  the  cute  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  carefully  avoiding  all  debilitating  caufes;  and  by 
employing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  means  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  fyftem  in  general,  and  the  ftomach  in  particu.- 
lar. 

For  (lengthening  the  fyftem  in  general,  Dr  Cullen 
recommends  frequent  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  mo¬ 
derate  walking.  Cold  bathing  alfo  may  anfwer  the 
purpofe  ;  and  may  be  fafely  employed,  if  it  appear  to 
be  powerful  in  ftimulating  the  fyftem,  and  be  not  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  extremities  are  threatened  with  any 
pain. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fyftem  in  general, 
when  threatened  with  atonic  gout,  fome  animal  food 
ought  to  be  employed,  and  the  more  acefcent  vege¬ 
tables  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  fame  cafe,  fome 
wine  alfo  may  be  neceflary ;  but  it  fhould  be  in  mode¬ 
rate  quantity,  and  of  the  lead  acefcent  kinds  ;  and  if 
every  kind  of  wine  (hall  be  found  to  increafe  the  aci¬ 
dity  of  the  ftomach,  ardent  fpirits  and  water  muft  be 
employed. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  bitters  and  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  may  be  employed  ;  but  care  mutt  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  con  ftantly  employed  for  any  great 
length  of  time 

The  moft  effeXual  medicine  for  ftrengthening  the 
ftomach  is  iron,  which  may  be  employed  under  various 
preparations ;  but  the  belt  appears  to  be  the  ruft  in 
tine  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  large  dofes. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  aromatics 
may  be  employed ;  but  (hould  be  ufed  with  caution, 
as  the  frequent  and  copious  ufe  of  them  have  an  op- 
pofite  effeX  ;  and  they  (hould  therefore  be  given  only 
in  compliance  with  former  habits,  or  for  palliating  pre- 
fcnt  fymptoms 

When  the  ftomach  happens  to  be  liable  to  indige- 
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ftion,  gentle  vomits  m&y  be  frequently  given,  and  pro-  S^da^ra. 
per  laxatives  (hould  be  always  employed  to  obviate  or  — v * 

to  remove  coftivenefs. 

In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  perfons  liable  to  it,  to 
guard  againft  cold  is  efpecially  neceflary ;  and  the  mod 
certain  means  of  doing  this,  is  by  repairing  to  a  warm 
climate  during  the  winter  feafon.  In  the  more  violent 
cafes,  bliftering  the  lower  extremities  may  be  ufeful  ; 
but  that  remedy  (hould  be  avoided  when  any  pain 
threatens  the  extremities.  In  perfons  liable  to  the 
atonic  gout,  iffues  may  be  eftablifhed  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties  as  in  fome  meafure  a  fupplement  to  the  difeafe. 

A  fccond  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout,  is  the  retro¬ 
cedent. 

When  this  affeXt  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  relief 
is  to  be  inftantly  attempted  by  the  free  ufe  of  ftrong- 
wines,  joined  with  aromatics,  and  given  warm ;  or,  if 
thefe  (hall  not  prove  powerful  enough,  ardent  fpirits 
muft  be  employed,  and  are  to  be  given  in  a  large  dofe. 

In  moderate  attacks,  ardent  fpirits,  impregnated  with 
garlic  or  with  afafeetida,  may  be  employed  ;  or,  even 
without  the  ardent  fpirits,  a  folution  of  afafeetida, 
with  the  volatile  alkali,  may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  O- 
piates  are  often  an  effeXual  remedy  ;  and  may  be  join¬ 
ed  with  aromatics,  ds  ip  the  eleXnarium  opiatum  ; 
or  they  may  be  ufefully  joined  with  volatile  alkali 
and  camphire.  Muflc  has  likewife  proved  ufeful  in 
this  difeafe. 

When  the  affeXion  of  the  ftomach  is  accompanied 
with  vomiting,  this  may  be  encouraged-,  by  taking 
draughts  of  warm  wiae,  at  firtt  with  water,  and  af¬ 
terwards  without  it ;  having  at  length  recourfe,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  to  fome  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  and 
particularly  the  opiates. 

In  like  mannej;,  if  the  iuteftines  be  affeXed  with 
diarrhoea,  this  is  to  be  at  firtt  encouraged  by  taking 
plentifully  of  weak  broth  ;  and  when  this  (hall  have 
been  done  fufficiently,  the  tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by 
opiates. 

When  the  retrocedent  gout  (hall  affeX  the  lungs, 
and  produce  afthma,  this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates,  by 
antifpafmodics,  and  perhaps  by  bliftering  on  the  back 
or  bread. 

When  the  gout,  leaving  the  extremities,  (hall  affeX 
the  head,  and  produce  pain,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  or 
palfy,  our  resources  are  very  precarious.  The  moft 
probable  means  of  relief  is,  bliftering  the  head  ;  and, 
if  the  gout  (hall  have  receded  very  entirely  from  the 
extremities,  blifters  may  be  applied  to  thefe  alfo.  To¬ 
gether  with  thefe  blitterings,  aromatics,  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  may  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach. 

The  third  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout  is  the  mifplaced; 
that  is,  when  the  inflammatory  affeXion  of  the  gout, 
inftead  of  falling  upon  the  extremities,  falls  upon  fome 
internal  part.  In  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  by  blood-letting,  and  by  fuch  other  remedies  as 
would  be  proper  in  an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
fame  parts. 

Whether  the  tranflation  fo  frequently  made  from  the 
extremities  to  the  kidneys,  is  to  be  confidered  as  an 
inftance  of  the  mifplaced  gout,  feems  uncertain:  but 
Dr  Cullen  is  difpofed  to  think  it  fomething  different ; 
and  therefore  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  nephralgia  cal - 
culofa  produced  upon  this  occafion,  the  remedies  of  in¬ 
flammation. are  to  be  employed  no  farther  than  they 
A  a  2  may 
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may  be  otherwife.  fometimes  neceffary  in  that  difeafe, 
arifing  from  other  caufes  than  the  gout. 

To  this  diflertation  on  the  gout,  taken  from  the 
works  of  our  late  learned  profelfor.  we  cannot  help 
fubjoining  a  very  uncommon  cafe  publifhed  by  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Pye  in  the  London  Medical  Tranfa&ions,  where 
the  gout  would  feem  to  have  been  occafioned  by  a 
morbific  matter,  and  to  have  been  cured  by  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  it. 

“  Mr  Major  Rook,  furgeon  and  apothecary  in  Up¬ 
per  Shadwell,  of  about  45  years  of  age,  a  fober,  tem¬ 
perate  man,  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  accuftomed  to- 
no  difeafe  but  the  gout;  the  returns  of  the  fits  where¬ 
of  had  never  been  more  frequent  than  once  in  12  or 
14  month  ,  about  the  month  ef  June  1752  was 
feized  with  a. very  fevere  paroxyfm  of  the  gout.  As  I 
had  known  fome  extraordinary  effe&s  proceeding  from 
a  vegetable  diet  in  that  diftemper,  particularly  in  one 
gentleman,  who,  by  a  total  abtlinence  from  all  manner 
of  food  except  cow’s  milk,  and  that  without  bread, 
had  cured  himfelf  of  this  difeafe ;  and  who,  at  the 
time  I  mentioned  the  cafe  to  my  friend,  was  in  the 
13  th  year  of  his  milk-diet;  I  perfuaded  Mr  Rook  to 
try  what  vegetables  would  do  for  him :  he  readily 
complied,  and  entered  upon  it  immediately,  with  a  re- 
folution,  that,  if  it  anfwered  his  expectation,  lie  would 
renounce  fifii  and  flefh  for  ever. 

“  But  after  the  moft  religious  abftinence  from  ani¬ 
mal  food  of  every  kind  for  eleven  weeks,  being  vifited 
by  a  gentle  attack  in  both  feet,  he  returned  immedi¬ 
ately  to  his  animal  food.  This  paroxyfm  continued 
but  48  hours ;  but  in  March  1  753  was  fucceeded  by 
a  very  fevere  one  in  both  feet. 

“  The  pain  in  his  feet,  heels,  and  ankles,  increafed 
with  great  violence  for  about  10  or  12  days;  till  at 
length  he  was  in  the  moft  extreme  agonies ;  fuch  as 
he  had  never  felt  before,  and  fuch  as  almoll  made  him 
mad.  In  the  height  of  this  extremity,  the  pains  (it 
is  his  own  exprefiion)  from  the  feet,  heels,  and  ankles, 
flew  as  quick  as  lightning  dire&ly  to  the  calves  of  his 
legs  ;  but  remaining  there  not  half  a  minute,  and  not 
in  the  leaft  abating  of  their  extreme  violence  (though 
the  feet,  heels,  and  ankles,  were  left  entirely  free  from 
pain),  from  the  calves,  after  a  fhort  ltay  of  about  half 
a  minute,  the  pains  afeended  with  the  fame  velocity 
as  before  to  both  the  thighs,  at  the  fame  time  leaving 
the  calves  of  the  legs  free  from  pain:  from  the  thighs, 
in  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  one  minute,  and  as  quick  as 
before,  they  arrived  at  the  abdomen ;  and  after  giving 
the  patient  one  moft  fevere  twitch  in  the  bowels,  they 
reached  the  ftomach  :  here  the  pains  and  here  the  fit 
ended,  upon  the  patient’s  vomiting  up  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  a  green  aqueous  liquor,  but  fo  extremely 
corrofive,  that  he  compared  it  to  the  ftrongeft  mineral 
acid. 

“  This  extraordinary  crifis  happened  at  about  two 
is  the  morning :  immediately  after  this  difcha'rge  ha 
fell  afieep,  and  flept  till  feven  or  eight,  and  waked 
perfectly  eafy  in  every  part,  no  figns  of  the  diftemper 
remaining  but  the  fwelling  and  tendeinefs  of  his  feet; 
both  of  which  went  off  gradually,  fo  that  in  two  days 
he  was  able  to  walk  about  his  bufinefs. 

“  The  next  fit  feized  him  in  February  1 754,  in  the 
eommon  way  ;  but  was  lefs  violent  than  the  former, 
and  continued  for  about  fix  weeks  ;  during  which  time. 
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he  had  three  increafed-  paroxyfms,  or  diftinft  fmart  Fudagia.. 
fits,  which  held  him  about  two  hours  each  ;  in  the  ' — "~v  ‘ 

laft  of  which  he  had  the  fame  critical  difeharge,  by  vo¬ 
miting  of  the  fame  corrofive  matter,  preceded  by  the 
fame  uncommon  fymptoms  as  in  the  fit  of  1753  But 
mending  every  hour,  he  was  able  the  very  next  day  to- 
walk,  and  attend  his  patients,  with  more  eai'e  than  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  mentioned  fit;  for  the  fwelling  abated  much 
fooner,  and  in  three  days  difappeared. 

“  I  have  faid,  that  this  laft  fit  was  attended  with 
three  diftind  paroxyfins,  the  laft  of,  which  ended  asv 
above  :  yet  to  fhow  the  diipofition  of  nature,  in  this 
cafe,  to  throw  off  the  offending  humour  in  this  her 
new  way,'  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  two  firft  of 
thefe  increafed  paroxyfms  of  pain,  the  patient  declared, 
to  me  that  he  never  had  the  leaft  eafe  rill  he  had  vo¬ 
mited ;  but  as  theie  was  no  translation  of  the  pain  be¬ 
fore  thefe  vomitings,  there  was  none  of  that  corrofive 
matter  to  be  difehaged ;  nothing  but  the  common 
'contents  of  the  ftomach  Was  to  be  feen.  Thefe  vo¬ 
mitings,  however,  procured  the  patient  fome  eafe;  but 
the  fit  of  the  gout  went  on  rill  the  third  paroxyfm  was. 
over,  which  ended  as  has  been  related. 

“  As  the  crifis  in  this  cafe  is  uncommon,  I  muft 
take  notice  of  a  fymptom  or  two,  which  were  no  lefs 
extraordinary,  in  both  thefe  fits  of  the  gout. 

“  A  moft  profufe  fweat  attended  the  patient  every 
morning  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fits;  which 
was  fo  very  ofienlive,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  breath* 
fo  uncommonly  ftinking,  that  neither  the  patient  him* 
felf,  nor  thofe  who  waited  on  him,  were  ever  fcnlible 
of  the  like. 

His  linen  was  tinged  as  with  faffron;  and  his  urine 
very  high  coloured,  of  almoft  as  deep  a  red  as  claret:, 
but,  upon  the  critical  vomitings,  every  one  of  thefe 
fymptoms  difappeared  with  the  difeafe. 

“  On  the  9th  of  December  17 55,  he  was  attacked 
again  in  one  foot.  The  fymptoms,  however,  were  fo 
very  mild,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  them  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  till  the  1 2th  :  from  that  day  the.  pain-  was  aggra¬ 
vated,  and  the  fwelling  greatly  increafed,  by  walking 
and  riding  in  a  coach.  On  the  17th  it  became  ex¬ 
tremely  violent,  particularly  in  the  heel  ;  when  it  in-, 
ftantaneoufly  left  the  parts  affected,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  and  with  equal  velocity  (as  in  the  two  former 
fits),  it  flew  into  the  calves  of  his  legs,  thighs,  and 
abdomen;  and  when  it  had  reached  the  ftomach,  it 
caufed  him  to  vomit  the  fame  kind  of  corrofive  acid  as 
in  the  two  former  fits  ;  and  though  the  quantity  was. 
no  more  than  a  tea-fpoonful,  he  became  perfectly  well 
in  two  days. 

“  The  fame  fymptoms  of  fetid  urine,  and  offenfive 
fweats,  attended  the  patient  in  this  fhort  paroxyfm  as  ■ 
in  thofe  of  1753  an^  *754*  t^e  fweat  continued  but 
two  nights,  and  the  urine  fetid  only  48  hours. 

“  As  Mr  Rook  had  experienced  fo  great  and  hap¬ 
py  effefls  from  the  former  critical  vomitings,  he  was 
greatly,  difappointed  upon  finding  the  quantity  evacua¬ 
ted  fo  very  fmall;  for  which  reafon  he  immediately  at¬ 
tempted  to  increafe  it,  by  drinking  three  pints  of  warm, 
water  (which  was  at  hand),  but  in  vain  ;  for  neither 
that,  nor  the  ufe  of  his  finger,  could  provoke  to  an 
evacuation,  which  was  begun  and  finilhed  by  nature  ; 
for  though  the  quantity  evacuated  was  fo  very  fmall,. 
yet  as  it  was  equally  corrofive,  and  produced  the  fame 
effed, 
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Phlf  gma  elTeft,  the  difeharge  mull  be  accounted  as  truly  c'riti- 
.  cal  as  the  others  were. 

~  '  “During  the  firft  of  thefe  fits,  in  the  year  1752, 
a  hard  tumor  had  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  meta- 
tarfus  near  the  middle  of  the  right  foot,  which  conti¬ 
nued  till  after  the  third  critical  vomiting;  when  it  was 
refolved,  and  totally  difappeared,  upon  the  difeharge 
of  a  vifeid  matter  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  a 
few  fmall  chalk-ftones  from  the  end  of  the  middle  toe 
of  the  fame  foot.  This  difeharge  happened  about  four 
or  five  days  before  the  patient  was  feized  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  fit  in  April  17  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  laft  fit  continued  three  or  four  weeks,  and  went 
off’  in  the  common  way,  without:  any  of  the  critical 
dil'charges  of  vomiting,  urine,  dr  fweat  ;  but  left  on 
oue  hand  three,  and  on  the  other  two,  fingers  loaded 
with  chalk  Hones  ;  with  this  peculiar  fymptom,  that 
when  the  weather  was  cold  thofe  fingers  were  affeCIed 
with,  a  molt  exquifite  pain,  which  was  always  removed 
by  heat 

“  But  not  long  after  this  laft  mentioned  fit,  a  large 
quantity  of  chalk-ftones  were  extracted  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  left  foot,  near  the  ball  of  tbe  great  toe,  and 
that  from  time  to  time  for  about  three  or  four  months. 
On  the  gth  of  January  1756  (the  wound  occafion- 
ed  by  the  chalk-ftones  being  (till  open),  he  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  without  any  fymptom  of  the  gout :  the 
fever  went  01T  on  the  third  day,  with  the  fame  kind  of 
critical  fweat  and  urine  as  always  accompanied  the 
acid  vomitings  in  the  fore  mentioned  fits.  On  the 
fourth  day  from  the  attack  of  the  fever,  a  fit  of  the 
gout  came  on,  with  the  common  fymptoms,  in  both 
feet ;  which  continued  with  violence  for  about  a  week, 
with  frequent  retching  and  vomiting,  but  without 
bringing  up  more  than  the  common  contents  of  the 
ftomach.  At  this  time  an  uncommon  itching  in  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  and  ball  of  the  great  toe  from 
whence  the  chalkdlones  had  been  extradled,  torment¬ 
ed  the  patient- for  five  or  fix  hours;  upon  his  gently 
rubbing  the  part,  he  was  very  fenfible  of  a  fludfuation 
of  fome  matter,  which  foon  appeared  to  flow  at  firft 
in.  fmall  quantities  from  the  open  orifice  in  the  ball 
of  the  toe :  upon  prelfing  the  part,  about  a  tea-cup  full 
of  a  liquid  chalky  matter  was  colledfed.  The  next 
morning  the  patient  made  a  large  opening  with  an  im- 
pofthume  knife,  which  produced  more  than  half  a  pint 
of  a  bloody  ferous  matter,  full  of  chalk  ftones,  which 
proved  as  truly  critical  as  the  vomitings  of  tlie  corro- 
five  acid  did  in  the  cafes  above  mentioned  ;  for  the 
orifice  from  whence  the  chalk  ftones  firft  iffued,  was. 
very  foon  healed,  and  the  gentleman  continues  in  per- 
fsdl  health.” 

Genus  XXV.  ARTHROPUOSIS. 

Lumbago  pfoadica,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Fordyce,  Pradlice 
of  Phyfic,  P.  II.  p.  70. 

Lumbago  apollematofa,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Lumbago  ab  arthrocace,  Sauv.  fp.  17. 

Ifchias  ex  abfeeflu,  Sauv,  fp.  6. 

Morbus  coxarius,  De  Iiaeny  Rat.  Med.  Vol.  I. 
c.  xxxii. 

'This  is  a  difeafe  very  much  refembling  the  rheuma- 
tifin  ;  but  differing  both  from  it  and  the  gout,  in  that 
it  occafions  fuppurations,  which  they  feldora  or  never 
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do.  It  frequently,  according  to  Sauvages,  attacks  the  Aithropuo- 
pfoas  mufcle  ;  and  occafions  excruciating  pains,  and  *~‘s~ 
then  collections  of  matter.  v 

The  only  cure  is,  if  fuppuration  cannot  be  prevented, 
to  lay  open  the  part  where  the  matter  is  contained, 
which  would  otherwife  be  abiorbed,  and  occafion  a 
fatal  heCtic. 


Orde r  III.  EXANTHEMATA. 
Exanthemata,  Sag.  Clafs  X. 

Phlegmafia;  exanthematicas,  Sauv.  Clafs  III.  Ord.  I. 
Morbi  exanthematici,  Lin.  Clafs  I.  Ord  11. 

Febres  exanthematicas,  Fog.  Clafs  I.  Ord.  II. 
Genus  XXVI.  ERYSIPELAS. 

St  Anthony's  Fire. 
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Eryfipelas  Sauv.  gen.  97.  Lin.  to.  Sag.  gen.  296. 

Febris  erylipelacea,  Fug.  68.  liojfm.  II.  98. 

Sp.  I.  Erysipelas  witli  Bli/Iers.  21Q 

Eryfipelas  rofa,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Sennert  de  febr.  lib.  ii. 
c.  15. 

Febris  eryfipelatofa,  Sydenham ,  feCt.  vi.  cap.  5. 

Eryfipelas  typhodes,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Eryfipelas  peltilens,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Eryfipelas  contagiofum,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Def crip tion.  The  eryfipelas  of  the  face,  where  this 
affection  very-  frequently  appears,  comes  on  with  a 
cold  fliivering,  and  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia.  The 
hot  ftage  of  this  is  frequently  attended  with  a  confu- 
fion  of  the  head,  and  lome  degree  of  delirium ;  and 
almoft  always  with  drowfinefs,  and  perhaps  coma. 

The  pulfe  is  always  frequent,  and  commonly  full  and 
hard. — When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  one, 
two,  or  at  molt  three  days,  an  erythema  appears  on 
fome  part  of  the  face.  This  at  firft  is  of  no  great 
extent ;  but  gradually  fpreads  from  the  part  it  firft 
occupied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  till  it  has 
affected  the  whole ;  and  frequently  from  the  face  it 
fpreads  over  the  hairy  fcalp,  or  defeends  on  fome 
part  of  the  cheek.  As  the  rednefs  fpreads,  it  com¬ 
monly  leaves,  or  at  leaft  is  abated  in  the  parts  it  had 
before  occupied.  All  the  parts  which  the  rednefs 
affeCts  are  alfo  affected  with  fome  fwelling,  which 
continues  for  fome  time  after  the  rednefs  has  abated. 

The  whole  face  becomes  confiderably  turgid;  and 
the  eye-lids  are  often  fo  much  fwelled  as  entirely  to 
fhut  up  the  eyes.  When  the  rednefs  and  fwelling 
have  continued  for  fome  time,  there  commonly  arife, 
fooner  or  later,  blilters  of  a  larger  or  fmaller  fize  on 
feveral  parts  of  the  face.  Thefe  contain  a  thin  colour- 
lefs  liquor,  which  fooner  or  later  runs  out.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  fki-n,  in-  the- bliftered  places,  fome  times 
becomes  livid  and  blackifh  ;  but  this  feldom  goes 
deeper,  or  difeovers  any  degree  of  gangrene  affecting 
the  Ikin.  On  the  parts  of  the  face  not  affeCted  with  . 
b lifters,  the  cuticle  fuffers,  towards  the  end  of  the 
difeafe,  a  coniiderable  defquamation.  Sometimes  the  . 
tumor  of  the  eye-lids  ends  in  a  fuppuration. 

The  inflammation  coming  upon  the  face  does  not  . 
produce  any  remiffion  of  the  fever  which  had  befote 
prevailed  ;  and  lometimes  the  fever  increafes  with  the 
fpreading  and  increafing  inflammation.  The  inflamma- 
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•Exanthe-  tion  commonly  continues  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and, 

,  mata‘  for  the  fame  time,  the  fever  and  fymptoms  attending 
'  1  it  alfo  continue.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the 
delirium  and  coma  attending  it  fometimes  go  on  in- 
creafing,  and  the  patient  dies  apople&ic  on  the  fevecth, 
ninth,  or  eleventh  day  of  the  difeafe.  In  fuch  cafes 
it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  difeafe  is 
tranflated  from  the  external  to  the  internal  parts. 
But  Dr  Cullen  thinks  that  the  affe&ion  of  the 
brain  is  merely  a  communication  from  the  external 
affe&ion,  as  this  continues  increafing  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  internal.  When  the  fartal  event  does 
not  take  place,  the  inflammation,  after  having  affe&ed 
the  whole  face,  and  perhaps  the  other  external  parts 
of  the  head,  ceafes,  and  with  that  the  fever  alfo ;  and, 
without  any  other  crifis,  the  patient  returns  to  his 
ordinary  health.  This  difeafe  is  not  commonly  con¬ 
tagious  ;  but  as  it  may  arife  from  an  acrid  matter 
externally  applied,  fo  it  is  poffible  that  the  difeafe 
may  fometimes  be  communicated  from  one  perfon  to 
another.  Perfons  who  have  once  laboured  under  this 
difeafe  are  liable  to  returns  of  it. 

Prognofis.  The  event  of  this  difeafe  may  be  fore- 
feen  from  the  Hate  of  the  fymptoms  which  denote 
more  or  lefs  the  affection  of  the  brain.  If  neither 
delirium  nor  coma  come  on,  the  difeafe  is  feldoin 
attended  with  any  danger ;  but  when  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  appear  early  in  the  difeafe,  and  are  in  a  confi¬ 
derable  degree,  the  utmoft  danger  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

Cure.  The  eryfipdas  of  the  face  is  to  be  cured, 
according  to  ♦’  opinion  of  mod  pra£litioners, 
much  in  the  lame  manner  as  phlegmonic  inanima¬ 
tions  ;  by  blood-letting,  cooling  purgatives,  .  .d  by 
employing  every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftjc  regimen. 
Many  obfervations,  however,  would  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  in  not  a  few  cafes  the  concomitant  fever 
has  here  a  tendency  to  the  typhoid  type  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  evacuations  apparently  ferviceable  in  the  firft  in¬ 
stance  have  afterwards  a  bad  effeft.  The  evacuations 
of  blood-letting  and  purging  are  to  be  employed  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  urgency  of  fymptoms ;  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  which  mark  an  affedlion  of  the  brain.  As 
the  pyrexia  continues,  and  often  increafes  with  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  face,  fovthe  evacuations  above- 
mentioned  are  to  be  employed  at  any  time  of  the 
difeafe.  When,  however,  the  fever,  in  place  of 
marks  of  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  particularly  a  full, 
hard,  and  ftrong  pulfe,  is  attended  with  fymptoms  of 
great  debility,  and  with  a  fmall  pulfe  eafily  compref- 
fible;  evacuations,  particularly  under  the  form  of  blood¬ 
letting,  mull  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  Even 
in  fuch  cafes,  however,  the  ufe  of  refrigerant  cathar¬ 
tics  may  Hill  be  perfifted  in  with  more  fafety  and 
greater  advantage.  But  whether  evacuants  have  been 
employed  or  not,  when  fymptoms  of  debility  run  to 
a  great  height,  and  marks  of  a  putrefeent  tendency 
appear,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  wine  and  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark.  In  cafes  which  at  the  commencement  re¬ 
quire  evacuation,  thefe  are  often  in  the  after  periods 
employed5  with  vety  great  benefit. 

In  this,  as  in  other  difeafes  of  the  head,  when  that 
part  happens  to  be  the  feat  of  eryfipelas,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  put  the  patient,  as  often  as  he  can  eafily  bear 
it,  into  fomewhat  of  an  eredl  pofture ;  and  as  in 
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this  difeafe  there  is  always  an  external  affe&ion,  fo  Eryfipcla?. 
various  external  applications  have  been  propofed  to  be  — -v— * 
made  to  the  part  affefted  ;  but  almoft  all  of  them  are 
of  doubtful  effect. 

An  eryfipelas  frequently  appears  on  other  parts  of 
the  body  befides  the  face,  and  fuch  other  eryfipelatous 
inflammations  frequently  end  in  fuppuration ;  but 
thefe  cafes  are  feldom  dangerous.  At  coming  on  they 
are  fometimes  attended  with  drowfinefs,  and  even 
with  fome  delirium  ;  but  this  feldom  happens,  and 
thefe  fymptoms  do  not  continue  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  formed ;  and  Dr  Cullen  does  not  remember  to 
have  feen  an  inllance  of  the  tranllation  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  from  the  limbs  to  an  internal  part ;  and  though 
thefe  inflammations  of  the  limbs  be  attended  with 
pyrexia,  they  feldom  require  the  fame  evacuations  as 
the  eryfipelas  of  the  face. 

Sp.  II.  Erysipelas  with  PhlySene.  *23 

Eryfipelas  zafter,  Sauv.  fp.  S. 

Zona;  Anglis,  The  Shingles,  Rujfel  de  tab.  gland, 
p.  124.  Hill.  35. 

Herpes  zofter,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

This  differs  from  the  former  in  no  other  way  than 
in  being  attended  with  an  eruption  of  phly&ense  or 
fmall  watery  bladders  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body. — 

The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame. 

Gen.  XXVII.  PESTIS,  the  Plague.  22< 

Pellis,  Sauv.  gen.  91.  Lin.  2.  Junch.  78. 

Febris  peftilentialis,  Fog.  33.  Hoffm.  II.  93. 

Pellis  benigna,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Pellis  Mafiilienfi?, 

Clafs  III.  Traite  de  la  pefle,  p.  41.  Ejufdem 
pellis,  Cl.  5to  Traite,  p.  228. 

Pellis  remittens,  Sauv .  fp.  9. 

Pellis  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Pellis  Mafiil.  Cl.  ii. 

Traite,  p.  38.  Ejufd.  Cl.  iii.  &  iv.  Traite, 
p,  225,  See.  Waldfchnudt.  de  pefte  Holfatica, 
apud  Hallcri  DilT.  Praft.  tom.  v.  Chenot.  de  pefte 
Tranfylvanica,  17 55,  1759,  &e  Haent  Rat.  Med. 
pars  xiv. 

Pellis  Egyptiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1.  Alpin.  de  Med. 

Egypt. 

Pellis  interna,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Peft.  Maffil.  Cl.  I.  Traite, 
p.  37—224, 

Hi/iory.  Or  this  diftemper  Dr  Cullen  declines  gi¬ 
ving  any  particular  hiftory,  becaufe  he  never  faw  it ; 
from  the  accounts  of  other  authors,  however,  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  circumftances  peculiarly  charac- 
teriftio  of  it,  efpecially  of  its  more  violent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Hates,  are,  1.  The  great  lofs  of  llrength  in 
the  animal  funftions,  which  often  appears  early  in  the 
difeafe.  2.  I ‘he  ftupor,  giddinefs,  and  confequent 
daggering, which  refembles  drunkennefs,  or  the  head- 
ach  and  various  delirium;  all  oi  them  denoting  a  great 
diforder  in  the  functions  of  the  brain.  3.  Anxiety, 
palpitation,  fyncopc,  and  efpecially  the  weaknefs  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  denoting  a  confiderable  di- 
fturbance  in  the  a&ion  of  the  .ieart.  .  4.  Naufea  and 
vomiting,  particularly  the  vomiting  of  bile,  which  (hows 
an  accumulation  of  vitiated  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  and 
biliary  du<Ets,  and  from  thence  derived  into  the  in- 
teftines  and  ftomach  ;  and  which  denote  a  confiderable 
fpafm,  and  lofs  of  tone  in  the  extreme  veffels  on  the 
a  furface 
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r.xa-'the-  furface  of  the  body.  5.  The  bliboes  and  carbuncles, 
ma;a  which  denote  an  acrimony  prevailing  in  the  fluids ; 
1  *  '  and,  laftly,  The  peteehiie,  haemorrhage*,  and  colli¬ 
quative  diarrhoea,  which  denote  a  putrefcent  ten¬ 
dency  prevailing  in  a  great  degree  in  the  mafs  of 


Blood. 

To  thefe  charaCleriftics  of  the  plague  enumerated 
by  Dr  Cullen,  we  (hall  add  one  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  which,  though  perhaps  lefs  frequent  than 
the  ethers,  yet  feems  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  this, 
That  in  the  plague  there  is  an  extraordinary  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  and  liver.  In  nine  difllCtions  of 
bodies  dead  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  taken  notice  of  in 
all  of  them,  and  of  the  liver  in  feven  of  them.  The 
account  was  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  by  M.  Didier, 
one  of  the  phyficians  to  the  king  of  France,  and  has 
been  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  In 
the  firit  cafe,  the  author  takes  notice,  that  “  the  heart 
was  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs;  and  the  liver  was  of 
double  the  natural  fixe. — Cafe  2.  The  heart  was  of  a 
prodigious  bignefs,  and  the  liver  much  enlavged. — 
Cafe  3.  The  heart  double  the  natural  bignefs. — Cafe  4. 
The  heart  was  very  large,  and  the  liver  was  bigger 
and  harder  than  ordinary. — CTe  c.  The  heart  was  of 
a  prodigious  bignefs.— Cafe  6.  The  heart  was  larger 
than  in  its  natural  ftatc  ;  the  liver  alfo  was  very  large. 
—-Cafe  7.  The  heart  was  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and 
the  liver  was  very  large.  -Cafe  8.  The  heart  was 
much  larger  than  natural,  and  the  liver  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  lize.- — Cafe  9.  The  heart  was  double  the  natural 
bignefs,  and  the  liver  was  larger  than  ordinary.”— 
This  preteniatural  enlargement  Dr  Pringle  thinks  is 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  folid  parts,  by  which 
means  they  become  unable  to  refill  the  impetus  of 
blood,  and  therefore  aie  eafily  extended  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  infancy,  where  the  growth  is  remarkably  quick. 
And  a  fimilar  enlargement  he  takes  notice  of  in  the 
feurvy,  and  other  putrid  difeafes. 

A  very  elaborate  work  lias  lately  been.publiihed  on 
the  fubjeCt  of  the  plague  by  Dr  Patrick  Ruffe],  for¬ 
merly  phyfician  to  the  Britifti  faCtory  at  Aleppo.  In 
this  work,  a  very  full  hillory  is  given  of  the  various 
forms  and  varieties  of  the  difeafe.  He  makes  particular 
obfervations  on  the  following  fymptoms,  which,  iir  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  peftilential  eruptions,  he  confiders  as  the 
moll  important  concomitants  of  plague,  viz,  fever,  deli¬ 
rium,  coma,  impediment  or  lofsof  fpeech,  deafnefs,  mud- 
dinefs  of  the  eyes,  white  tongue,  Hate  of  the  pulfe,  re- 
fpiration,  anxiety,  pain  at  the  heart,  inquietude*  de¬ 
bility,  fainting,  convulfion,  appearances  of  the  urine, 
perfpiration,  vomiting,  loofenefs,  and  hsemorrhagy ; 
and  he  concludes  thefe  remarks  with  fome  obferva¬ 
tions  on  the  occurrence  of  the  plague  with  pregnant 
women.  To  point  out  more  diftinCtly  the  liable  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  difeafe,  he  arranges  the  peftilential  ca¬ 
fes  which  fell  under  his  observation  at  Aleppo  under 
fix  dalles :  and  he  concludes  his  defeription  with  a 
■very  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  peftilential 
eruptions,  appearing  under  the  form  either  of  buboes, 
carbuncles,  or  other  exanthemata  The  prefence  of 
-the  two  firft,  he  obferves,  either  feparately  or  con- 
junCtly,  leaves  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  unequivo¬ 
cal.  But  fatal  has  been  the  error  of  ralhly  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  •diftemper  not  to  be  a  plague  from  their  ab- 


fenee.  -Buboes  a  Heeled  the  inguinal,  axillary,  paro¬ 
tid,  maxillary,  and  cervical  glands.  But  the  firit  were 
the  moll  commonly  affeCted,  and  the  two  latter  feldom 
obferved  to  fwell,  without  either  the  parotid  fwell- 
ing  at  the  time  or  loan  after.  Of  the  carbuncles,  Dr 
Rail'd  defenbes  five  different  varieties.  The  other 
exanthemata,  which  lie  obferved  fometimes,  though 
lefs  frequently,  attending  tlie  plague,  were  petechise,  a 
marbled  appearance  of  the  ikin,  an  eryfipelatous  red- 
nefs,  ftreaks  of  a  reddilh  purple  or  livid  colour,  vj- 
bices  or  weals,  and  large  blue  or  purple  fpots,  the 
macula  magmr  of  authors.  In  fome  cafes,  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  concurrence  of  eruptions  took  place,  which 
was  chiefly  obferved  among  children  under  10  years 
of  age 

Caufes ,  & c.  From  a  confideration  of  the  fymptoms 
above-mentioned,  Di  Cullen  concludes,  that  the  plague 
is  owing  to  a  fpecific  contagion,  often  fuddenly  pro¬ 
ducing  the  moll  confiderable  debility  in  the  nervous 
fyftem  or  moving  powers,  and  a  general  putrefeency 
in  tlie  fluids.  Dr  Ruffel  alfo  considers  the  difeafe  as- 
being  univerfally  the  coniequence  of  wliat  may  be  call¬ 
ed  pejlilential  contagion  ;  and  has  judicioufly  repelled  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  againlt  this  doc¬ 
trine. 

Prevention.  Here  we  mull  refer  to  all  thofe  me¬ 
thods  of  preventing  and  removing  the  incipient  con¬ 
tagion  of  putrid  fevers,  which  have  been  fo  fully  enume¬ 
rated.  Dr  Cullen  is  perfuaded  that  the  difeafe  never- 
arifes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  imported  from  fome  other  country., 
The  magiftrate’s  firit  care  therefore  ought  to  be  to. 
prevent  the  importation  ;  and  this  may  generally  be 
done  by  a  due  attention  to  bills  of  health*  and  to  the 
proper  performance  of  quarantines.  With  refpeCl  to 
the  latter,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  quarantines  of' 
perfons  may  with  fafety  be  much  lefs  than  40  days 
and  if  this  were  allowed,  the  execution  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  would  be  more  exaCt  and  certain,  as  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  break  it  would  be  in  a  great  meafur-e  avoided.. 
With  refpeCl  to  the  quarantine  of  goods,  it  cannot  be 
perfect  unlefs  the  fufpeCted  goods  be  unpacked,  duly 
ventilated,,  and  other  means  be  employed'  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  infeftion  they  may  carry  ;  and  if  all  this 
be  properly  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  time  com¬ 
monly  preferibed  for  quarantine  may  be  alfo  Ihor- 
tened. 

A  fecond  meafure  in  the  way.  of  prevention  is  re¬ 
quired,  when  an  infeClion  has  reached  and  prevailed  in> 
any  place,  to  prevent  that  infeClion  from:  fpreading  in¬ 
to  others.  This  can  only  be  done  by  preventing  the 
inhabitants  or  the  goods-  of  any  infeCted  place  from 
going  out  of  it  till,  they  have  undergone  a  proper 
quarantine. 

The  third  meafure,  and'  which  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  care,  is,  to  prevent  the  infeClion 
from  fpreading  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  in 
which  it  has  arifen.  And.  in  this  cafe,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  the  magiftrate,  1  By  allowing  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  free  from  infeClion,  and 
are  not  neceffary  to  the  fervice  of  the  place,  to  go  out 
of  it..  2.  By  difeharging  all  affemblies,  or  unnecef- 
fary  intercourfe  of  the  people.  3.  By  ordering  fome 
neceffary  communications  to  be  performed  without. 
contaCl.  4.  By  making  fuch  arrangements  and  pro- 
vifionS: 
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rxantiie-  vifions  as  may  render  It  cafy  for  the  families  remaining 
,  mata  to  fliut  themfelves  up  in  their  ownhoufes.  5  By  al¬ 
lowing  perfons  to  quit  houfes  where  an  infe&ion  ap¬ 
pears,  upon  condition  that  they  go  into  lazarettoes. 
6.  By  ventilating  and  purifying,  or  deftroying,  at  the 
public  expence,  all  infedted  goods.  7.  By  avoid- 
'  ing  hofpitals,  and  providing  feparatc  apartments  for 
infedled  perfons 

The  fourth  and  laft  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  preven¬ 
tion  refpeds  the  condudl  of  perfons  neceflarily  remain¬ 
ing  in  infe&ed  places,  efpecially  thofe  obliged  to  have 
fome  commonication  with  perfons  infe&ed.  Thofe 
obliged  to  remain  in  places  infefted,  but  not  to  have 
any  near  communication  with  the  lick,  mull  avoid  all 
near  communication  with  other  perfons  or  their  goods; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  a  fmall  diftance  will  ferve,  if-, 
at  the  fame  time,  there  be  no  ftream  of  air  to  carry 
the  effluvia  of  perfons  or  goods  to  fome  diftance.  Thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  have  a  near  communication  with 
the  fick  ought  to  avoid  any  of  the  debilitating  caufes 
which  render  the  body  fufceptible  of  infection,  as  a 
fpare  diet,  intemperance  in  drinking,  excefs  in  venery, 
cold,  fear,  or  other  deprefling  paffions  of  the  mind. 
A  full  diet  of  animal  food  is  alfo  to  be  avoided,  be- 
caufe  it  increafes  the  irritability  of  the  body,  and  fa¬ 
vours  the  operation  of  contagion  ;  and  indigeftion, 
whether  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  con¬ 
tributes  very  much  to  the  fame. 

Beiides  thefe,  it  is  probable  that  the  moderate  ufe 
of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  moderate  exercife,  and 

•  the  cold  bath,  may  be  of  life  ;  tonic  medieines  alfo,  of 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  is  defervedly  accounted  the 
chief,  may  likewife  be  ufed  with  fome  probability  of  fuc- 

-cefs  If  anything  is  to  be  expefted  from  antifeptics, 
Dr  Cullen  thinks  camphor  preferable  to  any  other.  In 
general,  however,  every  one  is  to  be  indulged  in  the 
medicine  of  which  he  has  the  bell  opinion,  provided 
it  is  not  evidently  hurtful.  Whether  i flues  be  ufefulin 

•  preferving  from  the  effefts  of  contagion,  is  a  matter  of 

•  doubt.  Dr  Ruffel  in  his  treatife  enters  very  fully 
into  the  conftderation  of  the  means  of  prevention, 

■both  with  refpeft  to  quarantines,  lazarettoes,  and  bills 
of  health.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  laws  on 
thefe.  fubjefts  are  in  many  refpetts  defective  :  and  he 
thinks,  that  a  fet  of  new  regulations  would  have  the 
-beft  chance  of  a  deliberate  and  impartial  difeuflion  in 
the  fenate,  if  the  inquiry  were  taken  at  a  time  free 

•  from  all  apprehenfion  of  immediate  danger. 

Cure.  Here,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  the  fame  as  in  fever  in  general,  but  are  not 
-all  equally  important.  The  meafures  for  moderating 
the  violence  of  rca&ion,  which  operate  by  diminiffling 
-the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  have  feldom,  he 
thinks,  any  plaee  here,  excepting  that  the- antiphlogi¬ 
stic  regimen  is  generally  proper.  Some  phyficians 
Jiave  recommended  bleeding,  and  Sydenham  even  feems 
to  think  it  an  effejftual  cure  ;  but  Dr  Cullen  uppofes, 
that  for  the  moft  part  it  is  unneceflary,  and  in  many 
-cafes  might  do  much  hurt.  Dr  Ruffel,  however, 
who  on  this  fubjedl  fpeaks  from  experience  and  actu¬ 
al  obfervation,  is  of  a  differentJopinion.  With  moft 
of  his  patients,  a.fingle  bleeding  was  employed  with 
advantage  ;  and  even  where  the  fick  under  his  infpec-, 
lion  were  bled  oftener  than  oiiee,  he  did  not  find  that 
-the  low  ftate  was  thereby  hurried  oq.'  Purging  has 
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alfo  been  recommended  ;  and  in  fome  degree  Tt  may  Pcftis. 
be  ufeful  in  drawing  off  the  putrefeent  matter  fre- -y—^ 
quently  prefent  in  the  inteftines  ;  but  a  large  evacua¬ 
tion  this  way  may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

The  moderating  the  violence  of  rea&ion,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  by  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  veffels,  is  a  meafure,  in  Dr  Cullen’s  opinion, 
of  the  ntmoft  necefiity  in  the  cure  of  the  plague  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  means  formerly  mentioned,  as  fuited 
to  this  indication,  are  extremely  proper.  The  giving 
an  emetic,  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  difeafe,  would 
probably  be  of  great  fervice ;  and  it  is  probable,  that, 
at  fome  other  periods  of  the  difeafe,  emetics  might  be 
ufeful,  both  by  evacuating  bile  abounding  in  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  by  taking  off  the  fpafm'  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  veffels.  Indeed  Baron  Afh,  and  fome  other 
of  the  Ruffian  praftitioners,  reprefent  the  early 
and  repeated  ufe  of  emetics  as  the  only  effectual  mode 
of  cure. 

From  fome  principles  with  refpecl  to  fever  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  with  reipeft  to  the  plague  in  particular,  Dr 
Cnllen  is  of  opinion,  that  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
firft  vomit,  the  body  fhould  be  difpofed  to  fweat ;  but 
this  fweat  fhould  be  raifed  only  to  a  moderate  degree, 
though  it  muft  be  continued  for  24  hours  or  more  if 
the  patient  bears  it  eafily.  The  fweating  is  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  and  cofidudled  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
under  Synocha  ;  and  muft  be  promoted  by  the  plen¬ 
tiful  ufe  of  diluents  rendered  more  grateful  by  vega- 
table  acids,  or  more  powerful  by  being  impregnated 
with  fome  portion  of  neutral  falts.  To  fupport  the 
patient  under  the  continuance  of  the  fweat,  a  little 
weak  broth,  acidulated’  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  may 
be  given  frequently,  and  fometimes  a  little  wine  if 
the  heat  of  the  body  be  not  confiderable.  If  fudorific 
medicines  are  judged  neceffary,  opiates  will  be  found 
moft  effe&ual  and  fafe ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  com¬ 
bined  with  aromatics,  and  probably  may  be  more  ef- 
fedlual  if  joined  with  a  portion  of  emetics  and  of  neu¬ 
tral  falts.  But  if,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  emetics 
and  fudorifics  in  the  beginning,  the  difeafe  fhould  ftill 
continue,  the  cure  muft  turn  upon  the  ufe  of  means 
for  obviating  debility  and  putrefeeney ;  and  for  this 
purpofc  tonic  medicines,  efpecially  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  cold  drink,  are  the  moft  proper.  For  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  buboes  and  carbuncles,  fee  the  article  Sur- 
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The  Small-pox. 

Variola,  Sauv.  gen.  92.  Lin.  3.  Sag.  gen.  290. 

Febris  variolofa,  Vog.  37.  Hoffm.  II.  49. 

Variolas,  Boerh.  1371.  Junci.  76. 

Sp.  I.  The  DifUncl  Small-pox.  22^ 

Variola  difereta  beuigna,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Variolae  regulates  difereta;,  Sydenh.  fed.  iii.  cap.  2. 

Variolas  difereta;  fimplices,  Helvet.  Ob.  fp.  )< 

Variola  difereta  complicata,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Helvet. 

fp.  2.  '  .  | 

Variolas  anomalas,  Sydenh.  feft.  iv.  cap.  6. 

Variola  difereta  dyfenteriodes,  Sauv.  fp.  4.  Sy¬ 
denh.  feel.  iv.  cap.  1 . 

Variola  difereta  veficularis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Variola  difereta  c'ryftallina.  Mead  devariol.  cap.  2, 

Variola 
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Variola  difcreta  vemtcofa,  Sauv.  fp.  <5.  Mead 
ibid 

Variola  difcrcta  filiquofa,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Freind 
Oper.  p.358. 

Variola  difcreta  miliaris,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Helvet.  Obf. 
fp*  3* 

Sp.  II.  7 he  Confluent  Small-pox, 

Variola  confluens,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Variola  regulares  confluentes,  ana.  1667.  Syden¬ 
ham,  fe£t.  iii.  cap.  2. 

Variolse  confluentes  fimplices,  Heloet.  Obf.  fp.  I. 

Variola  confluens  eryftallina,  Sauv.  fp.  IO. 

Vajriola  japonica,  Keinpfer. 

Veliculae  divie  Barbarse,  C.  Pis.  Obf.  149. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet.  Obf.  fp.  1. 

Variola  confluens  cohaerens,  Sauv  fp.  11. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet.  fp.  2. 

Variola  confluens  nigia,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Sydenham , 
fed.  v.  cap.  4. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet.  fp.  3. 

Variola  fanguinea,  Mead  de  variolis,  cap.  2. 

Variola  confluens  corymbofa,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet.  fp.  4. 


Defcription.  In  the  diftinCt  fmall-pox,  the  difeafe 
Begins  with  a  fynocha  or  inflammatory  fever.  It 
generally  comes  on  about  mid-day,  with  fome  fymp- 
roms  of  a  cold  ftage,  and  commonly  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  langour  and  drowfinefs.  A  hot  ftage  is  foon 
formed,  and  becomes  more  considerable  on  the  feeond 
and  third  day.  During  this  courfe  children  are  liable 
to  frequent  llartings  from  their  Slumbers ;  and  adults, 
if  they  are  kept  in  bed,  are  difpofed  to  much  fweat- 
ing.  On  the  third  day,  children  are  fometimes 
affeCted  with  one  or  two  epileptic  fits.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  day  the  eruption  commonly  appears, 
and  gradually  increafes  during  the  fourth  ;  appearing 
firft  on  the  face,  and  fucceSIively  on  the  inferior 
ports,  fo  as  to  be  completed  over  the  whole  body  on 
the  fifth  day.  From  the  third  day  the  fever  abates, 
and  again!!  the  fifth  it  entirely  ceafes.  The  eruption 
appears  firft  in  fmall  red  fpots  hardly  eminent,  but  by 
degrees  riling  into  pimples  There  are  generally  but 
few  on  th?  face;  but,  even  when  more  numerous,  they 
are  feparate  and  diftinft  from  one  another.  On  the 
fifth  or  fixth  day,  a  fmall  veficle,  containing  an  almoft 
cclourlefs  fluid,  appears  on  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
For  two  days  thefe  veficles  increafe  in  breadth  only, 
and  there  is  a  fmall  hollow  pit  in  their  middle,  -fo  that 
they  are  not  raifed  into  fpheroidical  puftules  till  the 
eighth  day.  Thefe  puftules  from  their  firft  formation 
continue  to  be  furrounded  with  an  exactly  circular  in¬ 
flamed  margin,  which  when  they  are  numerous  diffufes 
fpme  inflammation  over  the  neighbouring'fkin,  fo  as  to 
give  fomewhat  of  a  damafk-rofe  colour  to  the  fpaces 
between  the  puftules  As  the  puftules  increafe  in  fize, 
the  face  fwells  confiderably  if  they  are  numerous 
-on  it ;  and  the  eye-lids  particularly  are  fo  much 
fwelled,  that  the  eyes  are  entirely  Shut.  As  the  difeafe 
■proceeds,  the  matter  in  the  puftules  becomes  by  degrees 
more  opaque  and  white,  and  at  length  aflumes  a 
yellewifh- colour.  On  the  nth  day  the  fwelling  of 
the  face  is  abated,  and  the  puftules  ftem  quite  full. 
On  the  top  of  each  a  darker fpot  appears;  and  at  this 
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place  the  puftule,  on  the  1 1  th  day,  or  foon  after,  is  Va 
fpontancoufly  broken,  and  ft  portion  of  the  matter 
oozes  out ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  puftule  is 
fhrivelled,  and  fubfides ;  while  the  matter  Oozing  out 
dries,  and  forms  a  cruft  upon  its  furface.  Sometimes 
only  a  little  of  the  matter  oozes  out,  and  what  remains 
in  the  puftule  becomes  thick  and  even  hard.  After 
fome  days,  both  the  crufts  and  the  hardened  puftules 
fall  off,  leaving  the  fkin  which  they  covered  of  a 
brownifh  red  colour  ;  nor  doth  it  refume  its  natural 
colour  till  many  days  after.  In  fome  cafes,  where 
the  matter  of  the  puftules  has  been  more  liquid,  the 
crufts  formed  frem  it  are  later  in  falling  off,  and  the  part 
they  covered  buffers  fome  defquaination,  which  occa- 
fions  a  fmall  hollow  or  pit  in  it. 

On  the  legs  and  hands  the  matter  is  frequently 
abfoibed;  fo  that  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  thefe 
puftules  appear  as  empty  as  veficles.  On  the  icth 
and  I  ith  days,  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fubfides, 
a  fwelling  arifes  in  the  hands  and  feet  ;  but  which 
again  fubfides  as  the  puftules  come  to  maturity. 
When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  numerous,  fome 
degree  of  pyrexia  appears  on  the  loth  and  1  ith 
days  ;  but  difappears  again  after  the  puftules  are  fully 
ripened,  or  perhaps  remains  in  a  very  flight  degree 
till  the  puftules  on  the  feet  have  finifhed  their  courfe  ; 
and  it  is  feldom  that  any  fever  continues  longer  in  the 
diftinft  fmall-pox.  When  the  puftules  are  numerous 
on  the  face,  upon  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  fome  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  with  a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice,  comes 
on,  and  a  thin  liquid  is  pouied  out  from  the  mouth. 
Thefe  fymptoms  increafe  with  the  fwelling  of  the 
face }  and  the  liquids  of  the  mouth  and  throat  be¬ 
coming  thicker  are  with  difficulty  thrown  out ;  and 
there  is  at  the  fame  time  fome  difficulty  in  fwallowing, 
fo  that  liquids  taken  in  to  be  fwallowed  are  frequently 
rejected  or  thrown  out  by  the  nofe.  But  all  thefe 
affections  of  the  fauces  are  abated  as  the  fwelling  of 
the  face  fubfides. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox  all  the  fymptoms  above- 
mentioned  are  much  more  fevere.  The  eriiptive  fever 
particularly  is  more  violent;  the  pulfe  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  more  contracted,  approaching  to  that  (late 
of  pulfe  which  is  obferved  in  typhus  The  coma  is 
more  confiderable,  and  there  is  frequently  a  delirium. 
Vomiting  alfo  frequently  attends,  efpecially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe.  In  very  young  infants 
epileptic  fits  are  fometimes  frequent  on  the  firft  days 
■of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  prove  fatal  before  any 
eruption  appears,  or  they  ufher  in  a  very  confluent 
and  putrid  fmall  pox.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  ha3 
been  juftly  remarked  by  Dr  Sydenham,  and  other  ac¬ 
curate  obfervers,  that  epileptic  attacks  more  frequent - 
lyprecedediltinCtand  mild  than  malignant  and  confluent 
fmall-pox.  The  eruption  appears  in  the  confluent  more 
early  on  the  third  day,  and  it  is  frequently  preceded  or 
accompanied  with  an  eryfipelatousefflorefcence.  Some¬ 
times  the  eruption  appears  in  dufters,  like  the  meafles. 
When  the  eruption  is  completed,  the  pimples  are  al¬ 
ways  more  numerous  upon  the  face,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fmaller  and  lefs  eminent.  Upon  the  eruption  the 
fever  fuffers  fome  rernifiion,  but  never  goes  off  entire¬ 
ly  ;  and  after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day  it  increafes  again, 
and  continues  to  be  confiderable  throughout  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  difeafe.  The  veficles  formed  on 
B  b  the 
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E xav. the-  the  top  of  the  pimples  appear  fooner  ;  and  while  they 
mata  increafe  in  breadth,  they  do  not  retain  a  circular,  but 
*  are  every  way  of  an-  irregular  figure.  Many  of  them 
run  into  one  another,  infomuch  that  very  often  the 
face  is  covered  with  one  veficle  rather  than  with  a 
number  of  puftules.  The  veficles,  as  far  as  they  are 
anyway  fepa rated,  do  not  arife  to  a  fpheroidal  form, 
but  remain  flat,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of  the  face 
is  of  an  even  furface.  When  the  puftules  are  in  any 
meafure  feparated,  they  are  not  bounded  by  an  in¬ 
flamed  margin,  but  the  part  of  the  flcin  that  is  free 
from  puftules  is  commonly  pale  and  flaccid.  The  li¬ 
quor  that  is  in  the  puftules  changes  from  a  clear  to  an 
opaque  appearance,  and  becomes  whitifh  or  brownilh, 
but  never  acquires  the  yellow  colour  and  thick  corv- 
fiftence  that  appears  in  the  diftinft  fmall-pox.  The 
fwelling  of  the  face,  which  only  fometimes  attends 
the  diftinft  fmall  pox,  always  attends  the  confluent 
kind  ;  it  alfo  comes  on  more  early,  and  arifes  to  a 
greater  height,  but  abates  confiderably  on  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  day.  At  this  time  the  puftules  or  veficles 
break  and  fhrivel ;  pouring  out  at  the  fame  time  a 
liquor,  which  is  formed  into  brown  or  black  crufts, 
which  do  not  fail  off  for  a  long  time  after  Thofe 
of  the  face,  in  falling  off,  leave  the  fkln  fubjeft  to  a 
defquamation,  which  pretty  certainly  produces  pit- 
tings.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  body  the  puftules 
of  the  confluent  fmall-pox  are  more  diftinft  than  on 
the  face  ;  but  never  acquire  the  fame  maturity  and 
confiftence  of  pus  as  in  the  properly  diftinft  kind — 
The  falivation,  which  fometimes  only  attends  the 
diftinft  fmall-pox,  very  conftantly  attends  the  conflu¬ 
ent  ;  and  both  the  falivation  and  the  affeftion  of  the 
fauces  above-mentioned  are,  efpecially  in  adults,  in  a 
higher  degree.  In  infants  a  diarrhoea  comes  frequent¬ 
ly  in  place  of  a  falivation. 

In  this  kind  of  fmall-pox  there  is  often  a  very  con- 
fidcrable  putrefcency  of  the  fluids,  as  appears  from 
petechiae,'  from  ferous  veficles,  under  which  the  flcin 
fhows  a  difpofition  to  gangrene,  and  from  bloody  urine 
or  other  haemorrhages ;  all  of  which  fymptoms  fre¬ 
quently  attend  this  difeafe.  In  the  confluent  fmall- 
pox  alfo,  the  fever,  which  had  jonly  fuffered  a  remiffion 
from  the  eruption  to  the  maturation,  at  or  immediate¬ 
ly  after  this  period  is  frequently  renewed  again  with 
confiderable  violence.  This  is  what  has  been  called 
the  fecondary  fever ,  and  is  of  various  duration  and 
event. 

Caufes,  & c.  It  is  evident  that  the  fmall-pox  is 
originally  produced  by  a  contagfon  ;  and  that  this 
contagion  is  a  ferment  with  refpeft  to  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body,  which  aflimilates  a  great  part  of  them  to 
its  own  nature  ;  or,  at  ieaft,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  contagious  matter  in¬ 
troduced,  is  fomehow  multiplied  and  increafed  in  the 
circulating  fluids  of  the  animal  body.  This  quantity 
paffes  again  out  of  the  body,  partly  by  infenfible  per- 
fpiration,  and  partly  by  being  depofited  in  puftules  : 
The  caufes  which  determine  more  of  the  variolous  mat¬ 
ter  to  pafs  by  perfpiration,  or  to  form  puftules,  are 
probably  certain  circumftances  of  the  flcin,  which  de¬ 
termine  more  or  lefs  of  the  variolous  matter  to  ftick  in 
it,  or  to  pafs  freely  through  it.  The  circumftance  of 
the  fkin,  which  feems  to  determine  the  variolous  matter 
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to  ftick  in  it,  is  a  certain  ftate  of  inflammation  de-  Variola, 
pending  much  on  the  heat  of  it :  thus  we  have  many  '  T,|J 
inftances  of  parts  of  the  body,  from  being  more  heated, 
having  a  greater  number  of  puftules  than  other  partST 
Thus  parts  covered  with  plafters,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  ftimulant  kind,  have  more  puftules  than  others. 

— Certain  circumftances  alfo,  fuch  as  adult  age, 
and  full  living,  determining  to  a  phlogiftic  diathefis, 
feem  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  puftules,  and 
vice  verfa.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  an  inflam¬ 
matory  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  flcin,  gives  occafion  to  a  greater  number  of 
puftules  \  and  the  caufes  of  this  may  produce  molt  of 
the  other  circumftances  of  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  fuch 
as  the  time  of  eruption,  the  continuance  of  the  fever, 
the  effufion  of  a  more  putrefcent  matter,  and  lefs  fit  , 

to  be  converted  into  pus,  together  with  the  form  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  puftules. 

Prognofis.  The  more  exaftly  the  difeafe  retains 
the  form  of  the  diftinft  kind,  it  is  the  fafer  ;  and  the 
more  completely  the  difeafe  takes  the  form  of  the 
confluent  kind,  it  is  the  more  dangerous.  It  is  only 
when  the  diftinft  kind  fhows  a  great  number  of  pu¬ 
ftules  on  the  face  or  otherwife,  by  fever  or  putref- 
cency,  approaching  to  the  circumftances  of  the  con¬ 
fluent,  that  the  diftinft  kind  is  attended  with  any 
danger. 

In  the  confluent  kind  the  danger  is  always  very 
confiderable  ;  and  the  more  violent  and  permanent 
the  fever  is,  the  greater  the  danger  ;  and  efpecially 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  fymptoms  of  pus- 
trefcency.  When  the  putrid  difpofition  is  very  great, 
the  difeafe  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  the  eighth, 
day;  but  in  moft  cafes  death  happens  on  the  ele¬ 
venth,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  fourteenth  or  feven- 
teenth  day. 

Though  the  fmall-pox  may  not  prove  immediately 
fatal,  the  more  violent  kinds  are  often  followed  by  a 
morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  fometimes  of  very  dan¬ 
gerous  event.  Thefe  confequences,  according  to  Dr 
Cullen,  may  be  imputed  fometimes  to  an  acrid  matter 
produced  by  the  preceding  difeafe,  and  depofited  in 
different  parts  ;  and  fometimes  to  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  produced  and  determined  to  particular  parts 
of  the  body. 

Cure.  The  art  of  medicine  hath  never  yet  afforded 
a  method  of  preventing  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox 
after  the  contagion  is  received  ;  all  that  can  be  d  me  is, 
to  render  the  difeafe  more  mild,  which  is  generally  ef- 
fefted  by  Inoculation.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  225 
the  mere  giving  of  the  infeftion  artificially  could  make 
any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  was  it  not 
that  certain  precautions  are  commonly  ufed  in  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  are  inoculated,  which  cannot  be  ufed 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  receive  them  naturally. — 

Thefe  meafures,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  are  chiefly 
the  following. 

1.  The  choofing  for  the  fubjeft.  of  inoculation  per- 
fons  otherwife  free  from  difeafe,  and  not  liable  from 
their  age  or  otherwife  to  any  incidental  difeafe. 

2.  The  choofing  that  time  of  life  which  is  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  a  mild  difeafe. 

3.  The  choofing  for  the  praftice  a  feafon  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  a  mild  difeafe- 

4.  The 
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Exanthe-  4.  The  preparing  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated,  by 
.  nma  enjoining  abftinence  from  animal-food  for  fome  time 
before  inoculation. 

5.  The  preparing  the  perfon  by  courfes  of  mercu¬ 
rial  and  antimonial  medicines. 

6.  The  taking  care  at  the  time  of  inoculation  to 
avoid  cold,  intemperance,  fear,  or  other  circumftances 
Avhich  might  aggravate  the  futilre  difeafe. 

7.  After  thefe  preparations  and  precautions,  the 
thoofing  a  fit  matter  to  be  employed  in  inoculation, 
by  taking  it  from  a  perfon  of  a  found  conftitution, 
and  free  from  any  difeafe,  or  fufpicion  of  it ;  by  ta¬ 
king  it  from  a  perfon  who  has  had  the  fmall-pox  of 
the  moft  benign  kind  ;  and  laftly,  by  taking  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  fuch  perfon  as  foon  as  it  has  appeared  in  the 
puftules,  either  on  the  part  inoculated,  or  on  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

8.  The  introducing,  by  inoculation,  but  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  contagious  matter; 

9.  After  inoculation,  the  continuing  of  vegetable 
diet,  and  the  employment  of  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines,  and  at  the  fame  time  employing  frequent 
purging. 

1 7.  Both  before  dnd  after  inoculation,  taking  care 
to  avoid  external  heat,  either  from  the  fun,  artificial 
fires,  warm  chambers,  much  clothing,  or  being  much 
in  bed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  expofing  the  perfon  to 
a  free  and  cool  air. 

1 1.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive  fever,  the 
rendering  that  moderate  by  the  employment  of  pur¬ 
gatives  ;  by  the  ufe  of  cooling  and  antifeptic  acids  ; 
and  efpecially  by  expofing  the  perfon  frequently  to  a 
cool,  and  even  a  cold  air,  at  the  fame  time  giving  free¬ 
ly  of  cold  drink. 

12.  After  the  eruption,  the  continuing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe  of  purgative*,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  till  the  puftules  are  fully  ri¬ 
pened. 

On  thef‘  meafures  Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that,  as  the 
Common  infedlion  may  often  feize  perfons  under  a  dif- 
eafed  ftate,  which  may  render  the  fmall-poX  more  vio¬ 
lent,  it  is  evident  that  inoculation  mull  have  a  great 
advantage  by  avoiding  fuch  concurrence.  But  as  the 
avoiding  of  this  may  in  the  mean  time  frequently 
leave  perfons  expofed  to  the  common  infedlion,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  inquire  what  are  the  difeafed  ftates 
which  fhould  reftrain  from  the  practice  of  inoculation. 
This  is  not  yet  fufficiently  afcertained  :  for  it  hath 
been  obftrved,  that  the  fmall-pox  has  often  occurred 
With  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  body,  without  being  there¬ 
by  rendered  more  violent )  and  it  hath  alfo  been  ob¬ 
served,  that  fome  difeafes  of  the  Ikin  are  equally  inno¬ 
cent.  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  difeafes 
of  the  febrile  kind,  or  fuch  ailments  as  induce  or  ag¬ 
gravate  a  febrile  ftate,  that  efpecially  give  the  Concur¬ 
rence  which  is  moft  dartgeroUs  with  the  fmall-pox.  He 
is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  though  a  perfon  be  in  a  dif¬ 
eafed  ftate,  if  that  ftate  be  of  uncertain  nature  and 
effedt,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fmall-pox  are  very 
Common  in  the  neighbourhood,  fo  that  it  mull  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  guard  againft  the  common  infedlion, 
it  will  always  be  fafer  to  give  the  fmall-pox  by  inocu¬ 
lation  than  to  leave  the  perfon  to  take  them  by  the 
common  infedlion. 
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Though  inoculation  has  been  pradlifed  with  Safety 
upon  perfons  of  all  ages,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  adults  are  more  liable  to  a  violent  difeafe 
than  perfons  of  younger  years.  At  the  fame  time  it 
is  obferved,  that  children,  in  the  time  of  their  firft 
dentition,  are  liable,  from  the  irritation  of  that,  to 
have  the  fmall-pox  rendered  more  violent  ;  and  that  in¬ 
fants,  before  the  time  of  dentition,  upon  receiving  the 
contagion  of  tlie  fmall-pox,  are  liable  to  be  afflidled 
with  epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove  fatal.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  though  circumftances  may  admit 
and  approve  of  inoculation  at  any  age,  yet  for  the 
moft  part  it  will  be  advantageous  to  choofe  perfons  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  dentition  is  over,  and  before  the  time  of- 
puberty.  But,  in  large  cities  in  particular,  if  the  ope¬ 
ration  be  delayed  till  after  dentition,  the  patient  muft 
run  many  rilks  of  accidental  infedlion,  and  thus  many 
will  be  cut  off  by  the  natural  fmall-pox  who  might 
have  been  faved  by  more  early  inoculation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  towns  efpecially,  it  is  now  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  inoculate  infants  when  only  three  or  four  months 
old  ;  and  indeed  accidents  fo  rarely  happen,  that  it 
is  almoft  impoffible  to  conceive  that  greater  fuccefs 
can  be  obtained  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

The  operation  of  inoculation  may  be  performed  at 
any  feafon  of  the  year  ;  yet  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
cold  of  winter  may  increafe  the  inflammatory,  and  the 
heats  of  fumme'r  increafe  the  putrefcent,  ftate  of  the 
fmall-pox,  it  is  highly  probable  that  inoculation  may 
have  fome  advantage  from  avoiding  the  extremes  either 
of  cold  or  heat. 

As  the  ufe  of  animal-food  may  increafe  both  the 
inflammatory  and  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  human  body, 
fo  it  muft  render  perfons,  in  receiving  the  contagion  of 
the  fmall-pox,  lefs  fecure  againft  a  violent  difeafe  5 
and  therefore  inoculation  may  derive  fome  advantage 
by  enjoining  abftinence  from  animal-food  for  fome 
time  before  the  operation  is  performed  :  but  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  is  of  opinion,  that  a  longer  lime  is  neceffary  than 
what  is  commonly  prefcribed. 

Mercurial  and  antimonial  preparations  may  have 
fome  effedl  in  determining  to  a  more  free  perfpiration, 
and  therefore  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  preparing  a  per¬ 
fon  for  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  there  are  many  obferva- 
tions  which  render  their  ufe  doubtful.  The  quantity 
of  both  thefe  medicines,  particularly  the  antimony* 
commonly  employed,  is  too  inconfiderable  to  have  any 
effedls.  Mercurials  indeed  have  been  often  employed 
more  freely  ;  but  even  their  falutary  effedls  have  not 
been  evident,  and  they  have  fometimes  been  manifeftly 
productive  of  mifchief.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  inoculation  really  derives  any  benefit 
from  thefe  preparatory  courfes  or  not. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  in  the  cafe  of  almoft  all 
contagions,  that  cold,  intemperance,  fear,  and  fome 
other  circumftances,  concurring  with  the  application 
of  tlie  contagion,  have  greatly  aggravated  the  future 
difeafe  ;  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  the  fame  in  the  cafe 
of  the  fmall-pox  :  and  it  is  certain  that  inoculation 
muft  derive  a  great  advantage,  perhaps  its  principal 
one,  from  avoiding  the  concurrences  above-mentioned. 

It  has  commonly  been  fuppofed,  that  inoculation 
derives  fome  advantage  from  the  choice  of  the  matter 
employed  in  it ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  choice 
B  b  2  be 
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Esanths-  be  here  neceffary,  or  can  be  of  any  benefit  in  deter- 
.  m"ta  mining  the  Hate  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  indeed  pro* 
bable  that  there  is  any  difference  of  contagion  pro* 
ducing  the  fmall-pox  ;  for  there  are  innumerable  in- 
fiances  of  the  contagion  arifing  from  a  perfon  who  la¬ 
bours  under  the  diftinft  fmall-pox  producing  the  con¬ 
fluent  kind,  and  the  contrary.  Since  the  praftice  of 
inoculation  hath  been  introduced,  it  has  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  variolous  matter  would  in  one 
perfon  produce  the  diftindl  and  in  another  the  confluent 
fmall-pox.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the 
difference  of  the  fmall-pox  does  not  much  depend  upon 
any  difference  of  the  contagion,  but  upon  fome  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  ftate  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
or  in  the  ftate  of  certain  circumftances  concurring 
with  the  application  of  the  contagion. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  inoculation  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  natural  infection,  by  introducing  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  contagious  matter  into  the  body ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  well  afeertaiaed.  It  is  not  known 
what  quantity  of  contagion  is  introduced  into  the 
body  by  the  common  infection  of  the  fmall-pox ;  and 
it  is  probable  the  quantity  is  not  great:  nor,  though  it 
were  larger  than  that  thrown  in  by  inoculation,  is  it 
certain  what  the  effe&s  would  be.  A  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  ferment  may  be  neceffary  to  excite  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  a  given  mafs;  but  when  that  quantity  is  given, 
the  fermentation  and  afiimilation  are  extended  to  the 
whole  mafs  ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  is  juft  neceffary,  either  increafes  the  a&ivity 
of  the  fermentation,  or  more  certainly  fecures  the 
afiimilation  of  the  whole.  In  the  cafe  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  a  confide rable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
contagion  introduced  hath  Hot  fltown  any  effe&s  in 
modifying  the  difeafe. 

Purging  has  the  effeift  of  diminifhing  the  a&ivity 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  and  of  obviating  the  in¬ 
flammatory  ftate  of  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable, 
that  the  frequent  ufe  ®f  cooling  purgatives  gives  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  practice  of  Inoculation ; 
and  probably  this  is  alfo  obtained  by  diminilhing  the 
determination  to  the  ikin.  It  feems  alfo  probable, 
that  mercurials  and  antimonials  are  ufeful  only  as  they 
make  part  of  the  purging  courfe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ftate  of  the  fmall-pox  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  eruptive  fever, 
and  particularly  in  avoiding  the  inflammatoiy  ftate  of 
the  Ikin  ;  and  therefore  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the 
meafures  taken  for  moderating  the  eruptive  fever, 
and  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  Ikin,  are  the  greateft 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
inoculation-  The  tendency  of  purging,  and  the  ufe 
of  acids  to  this  purpofe,  is  fufficiently  obvious :  and 
Upon  the  fame  grounds  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  blood¬ 
letting  might  be  ufeful ;  but  probably  this  has  been 
omitted,  and  perhaps  other  remedies  might  be  fo,  fiiice 
we  have  found  a  more  powerful  and  effeftualone  in  the 
application  of  cold  air  and  the  ufe  of  cold  drink. 

It  hath  been  the  praftice  of  inoculators  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  purgatives  and  the  application  of  cold  air 
after  the  eruption  ;  but  it  cannot  be  faid  to  give 
any  particular  advantages  to  inoculation,  and  the 
employment  of  purgatives  feems  often  to  have  led  to 
an  abufe.  When  the  ftate  of  the  eruption  is  deter¬ 
mined,  when  the  number  of  puftules  is  very  fmall, 
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and  the  fever  has  entirely  ceafed,  the  fafety  of  the  VarioU. 
difeafe  may  be  faid  to  be  afeertained,  and  further  * 
remedies  abfolutely  fuperfluous  ;  in  fuch  Cafes  there¬ 
fore  the  ufe  of  purgatives  is  unneceffary,  and  may  be 
hurtful. 

It  remains  now  only  to  confider  the  treatment  of 
the  fmall-pox,  when  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  as  may 
fometimes  happen,  even  after  inoculation  and  every 
remedy  and  precaution  have  been  ufed.  The  caufe 
of  this  is  not  afeertained,  but  it  feems  to  be  a  putref- 
cent  tendency  of  the  fluids.  When  therefore,  from 
the  prevailing  of  fmall-pox  as  an  epidemic,  and  more 
efpecially  when  it  is  known  that  a  perfon  not  former¬ 
ly  affedled  with  the  difeafe  has  been  expofed  to  the 
infeCtion,  if  fuch  perfon  Ihould  be  attacked  with  the 
fymptoms  of  fever,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  the  fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  therefore  he  is  to 
be  treated  in  every  refpeCt  as  if  he  had  received  the 
difeafe  by  inoculation.  He  is  to  be  freely  expofed  to 
cool  air,  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  cooling  acids  given 
liberally.  If  thefe  meafures  moderate  the  fever,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  neceffary  :  but  if  the  nature  of  the 
fever  be  uncertain  ;  or  if,  with  fufpicions  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  fever  be  violent ;  or  even  if,  knowing  the 
diftemper  to  be  the  fmall-pox,  the  meafures  above- 
mentioned  do  not  moderate  the  fever  fufficiently  j 
venefettion  will  be  proper ;  and  more  efpecially  if  the 
perfon  be  an  adult,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  full  living.  In  the  fame  circumftances  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  give  a  vomit;  which  is  ufeful 
in  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  and  efpecially  in  this, 
where  a  determination  to  the  ftomach  appears  by  pain 
and  fpontaneous  vomiting. 

It  frequently  happens,  efpecially  in  infants,  that,, 
during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  convulfions 
occur.  Of  thefe,  if  only  one  or  two  fits  appear  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  eruption,  they  give  a 
prognoftic  of  a  mild  difeafe,  and  require  no  remedy  t. 
but  if  they  occur  more  early,  are  violent,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  fpeedy  remedy ;  and  here  bleeding  and  blif- 
tering  are  of  no  fervice,  the  only  effectual  medicine  is 
an  opiate  given  in  a  large  dofe. 

Thefe  are  the  remedies  neceffary  during  the  erup¬ 
tive  fever ;  and  if,  upon  the  eruption,  the  puftules  on 
the  face  are  diftindl,  and  their  number  few,  the  difeafe 
requires  no  further  remedies.  But  when,  upon  the 
eruption,  the  number  of  pimples  on  the  face  is  coni- 
fiderable,  when  they  are  not  diftintt ;  and  efpecially 
if,  upon  the  fifth  day,  the  fever  does  not  fuffer  a  confi¬ 
derable  remiffion;  the  difeafe.  ftill  requires  a  great  deal, 
of  attention. 

If,  after  the  eruption,  the  fever  fhall  ftill  continue,, 
the  avoiding  of  heat  and  the  continuing  to  expofe  the 
body  to  a  cool  air  will  ftill  be  proper.  If  the  fever 
be  confiderable,  with  a  full  hard  pulfe,  in  an  adult, 
perfon,  a  bleeding  will.be  neceffary,  and  more  cer¬ 
tainly  a  cooling  purgative  :  but  it  will  be  feldom  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  repeat  the.  bleeding,  as  a  lofs  of  firength 
very  foon  comes  on  ;  but  the  repetition  of  a  purga¬ 
tive,  or  the  frequent  ule  of  laxative  glyfters,  is  com¬ 
monly  advantageous. 

When  a  lofs  of  firength,  with  other  marks  of  a 
putrefeent  tendency  of  the  fluids,  appears,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  muft  be  given  in  fubftance,  and  in  large; 

quantity*. 
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ixarthe*  quantity.  In  the  fame  cafe,  the  ufc  of  acids  and  of 
.  H‘*u  nitre  is  advantageous,  and  commonly  it  is  proper  alfo 

v  to  give  wine  very  freely.  From  the  fifth  day  of  the 

difeafe  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  it  is  proper 
to  give  an  opiate  once  or  twice  a-day ;  taking  care  at 
the  fame  time  to  obviate  coftivenefs, by  purgatives  or  by 
laxative  glyfters.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  day 
of  a  violent  difeafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  on  blifters 
fucceffively  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that 
without  regard  to  the  parts  being  covered  with  pu- 
ftules.  Blifters  are  alfo  to  be  applied  to  the  external 
fauces,  in  cafe  of  difficult  deglutition,  and  vifeid  fa- 
liva  and  mucus,  which  are  thrown  out  with  difficulty, 
at  the  fame  time  that  detergent  gargles  are  to  be  dili¬ 
gently  ufed.  Daring  the  whole  courfe  of  this  difeafe, 
when  a  confiderable  fever  is  prefent,  antimonial  medi¬ 
cines,  in  naufeating  dofes,  have  by  fomebeen  alleged  to 
be  employed  with  advantage ;  and  in  this  way  they  have 
often  the  effeA  of  moving  the  belly.  But  the  great  di- 
ft refs  which  patients  fuffer  from  a  ftate  of  conftant  nau- 
fea  is  hardly  to  be  borne ;  and  every  advantage  which 
can  be  had  from  this  practice  may  be  obtained  by 
eafier  means. 

The  remedies  above-mentioned  are  frequently  pro¬ 
per  from  the  fifth  day  till  the  fuppuotion  be  finifhed. 
But  after  that  period  the  fever  is  iometimes  continued 
and  increafed;  or  fometimes,  when  there  was  little  or 
no  fever  before,  a  fever  now  arifes  and  continues  with 
confiderable  danger  ;  this  is  called  the  fecondary  fever, 
and  requires  a  particular  treatment. 

When  the  fecondary  fever  follows  the  diilinA  fmall- 
pox,  and  the  pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  the  cafe  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  by  bleeding  and 
purging  ;  but  the  fecondary  fever  which  follows  the 
confluent  kind  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  putrid  difeafe, 
and  bleeding  is  improper.  Some  purging  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  but  the  remedies  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon 
are  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids.  When  the  fecondary 
fever  firft  appears,  whether  after  a  diilinA  or  confluent 
fmall-pox,  it  is  ufeful  to  exhibit  an  antimonial  emetic 
in  naufeating  dofes,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  vomiting.  For  avoiding  the  pits  which  fre¬ 
quently  follow  the  fmall-pox,  no  method  hitherto  pro- 
pofed  feems  to  be  fufficiently  certain. 

On  the  fubjeA  of  inoculation,  Baron  Dimfdale,  a 
very  celebrated  writer,  informs  us,  that  were  it  left  to 
his  choice,  he  would  decline  inoculating  children  under 
two  years  old  ;  becaufe  within  that  period  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  dentition,  fevers,  fluxes, 
convulfions,  and  other  aceidents,  fufficiently  difficult 
in  themfelves  to  manage  in  fuch  tender  fubjeAs. 

In  regard  to  conftitution,  Baron  Dimfdale  obferves, 
that  greater  liberties  may  be  taken  than  were  formerly 
judged  admiffible.  Perfons  affliAed  with  various  chro¬ 
nic  complaints,  of  fcrophulous,  fcorbutic,  and  arthritic 
habits ;  perfons  of  unwieldy  corpulency,  and  of  in¬ 
temperate,  irregular  lives;  have  all  paffed  through  this 
difeafe  with  as  much  facility  as  the  moll  temperate, 
healthy,  and  regular.  But  thofe  who  labour  under 
any  acute  or  critical  difeafe,  or  its  effeAs,  are  ob- 
vioufly  unfit  and  improper  fubjeAs.  So  likewife  are 
thofe  in  whom  are  evident  marks  of  corrofive  acrimo¬ 
nious  humours,  or  who  have  an  evident  debility  of  the 
whole  frame  from  inanition  or  any  other  caufe.  All 
■fuck  require  to  be  treated  in  a  particular  manner  pre- 
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vionstothe  introduAion  of  this  difeafe.  Conflitutions  Variola, 
difpofed  to  frequent  returns  of  intermittents,  feem  like- 
wife  juftly  exceptionable ;  efpecially  as  the  prepara¬ 
tory  regimen  may  in  fome  habits  increafe  this  tenden¬ 
cy.  Baron  Dimfdale,  however,  has  known  inftances 
of  fevere  ague-fits  attacking  perfons  between  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  matter  and  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox, 
and  even  during  maturation,  when  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  been  given  liberally  and  with  much  fuccefs;  the 
principal  buiinefs,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffering  no  in¬ 
jury  or  interruption. 

Among  the  circumftances  generally  confidered  as 
more  or  lefs  propitious  to  inoculation,  the  feafon  of 
the  year  has  been  reckoned  a  matter  of  fome  impor¬ 
tance.  Spring  and  autumn  have  been  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  as  being  the  moll  temperate  feafons  ;  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  fummer-heats  having  been 
judged  unfavourable  for  this  purpofe.  But  Baron  Rimf- 
dale  lemarks,  that  experience  does  not  juftify  thofe  opi¬ 
nions  ;  for,  according  to  the  beft.  obfervation  he  has 
been  able  to  make,  inoculated  perfons  have  generally 
had  more  puftules  in  fpring  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year  ;  and  epidemic  difeafes  being  commonly 
moll  frequent  in  autumn,  efpecially  fluxes,  intermit¬ 
tents,  and  ulcerated  fore  throats  (all  which  are  liable 
to  mix  more  or  lefs  with  the  fmall  poxl,  the  autumn,, 
upon  this  account,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  moll  fa¬ 
vourable  feafon  in  general. 

Baron  Dimfdale’s  opinion  is,  that  confidering  the 
furprifing  and  indifputable  benefits  arifing  at  all  times 
to  patients  in  the  fmall-pox,  from  the  free  admiffion  of 
freffi  cool  air  and  evacuations,  we  may  fafely  inoculate 
at  all  feafons,  provided  care  be  taken  to  fereen  the  pa¬ 
tients  as  much  as  poffible  from  heat  in.fummer,  and  to 
prevent  them  fro'm  keeping  themfelves  too  warm  and 
too  much  ffiut  up.  as  they  are  naturally  difpofed  to 
do,  from  the  weather  in  winter.  When  feafons,  how¬ 
ever,  are  marked  with  any  peculiar  epidemics,  of  fuch 
a  kind  efpecially  as  may  render  a  mild  difeafe  more 
untraAable,  it  may  perhaps  be  moll  prudent  not  to  in¬ 
oculate  while  fuch  difeafes  are  prevalent. 

In  direAing  the  preparatory  regimen,  . Baron  Dimf¬ 
dale  principally  aims  at  the  following  points*,  viz.  To 
reduce  the  patient,  if  in  high  health,  to  a  lower  and 
more  fecure  ftate  ;  to  llrcngthen  the  conftitution,  if 
too  low;  to  correA  what  appears  vitiated;  and  to 
clear  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  as  much  as  may  be, 
from  all  crudities  and  their  effeAs.  With  this  view 
he  orders  fuch  of  his  patients  as  conllitute  the  firil 
dafs  above-mentioned,  and  who  are  by  much  the  majo¬ 
rity,  to  live  in  the  following  manner:  To  abftainfroin. 
all  animal  food,  including  broths,  and  likewife  butter 
and  cheefe ;  fisom  all  fermented  liquors,  excepting 
fmall  beer,  which  is  allowed  fparingly  ;  and  from  all 
fpices,  and  whatever  is  endued  with  a  manifell  he  st¬ 
ing  quality.  The  diet  is  to  confift  ef  pudding,  gruel,  , 
fago,  milk,  rice-milk,  fruit-pyes,  greens,  roots,  and 
vegetables  of  any  of  the  kinds  in  feafon,  prepared  or 
raw.  Eggs,  though  not  to  be  eaten  alone,  are  al¬ 
lowed  in  puddings,  and  butter  in  pye-cruft.  The 
patients  are  to  be  careful  that  they  do  not  eat  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  overload  their  ftomachs,  even  of  this 
kind  of  food.  Tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  are  per¬ 
mitted  for  breakfaft,  to  thofe  who  choofe  or  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  them. 

In- 
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Kxanthe-  jn  this  mknnCr  they  are  to  proceed  about  nine  or 
, ... mata  ten  days  before  the  operation  ;  during  which  period, 

at  nearly  equal  diftances,  they  are  directed  to  take 
three  dofes  of  the  following  powder,  either  made  into 
pills  or  mixed  with  a  little  fyrup  or  jelly,  at  bed-time, 
and  a  dofe  of  Glauber’s  falts  diffolved  in  thin  water- 
guel,  each  fucceeding  morning. 

The  powder  is  compofed  of  eight  grains  of  calomel, 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  compound  powder  of  crab's- 
claws,  and  one  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar. 
Inftead  of  the  latter,  Baron  Dimfdale  has  fometitnes 
fubftituted  two  grains  of  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  divifion  of  the  dofes, 
a  large  quantity  is  prepared  at  once,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  feveral  ingredients  be  well  mixed. 

This  quantity  is  ufually  fnfficient  for  a  healthy  ftrong 
man  ;  and  the  dofe  mtifl  be  leffened  for  women  or 
children,  according  to  their  age  and  ftrength,  as  Well 
as  for  perfons  advanced  in  years. 

The  firft  dofe  is  generally  ordered  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  courfe  ;  the  fecond,  three  or  four  days  af¬ 
ter;  and  the  third  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  The 
Baron  choofes  to  inoculate  the  day  after  the  laft  dofe 
has  been  taken.  On  the  days  of  purging,  broths  are 
allowed,  and  the  patients  are  defired  to  abftain  from 
unprepared  vegetables. 

What  has  been  faid  concerning  the  preparation, 
muft  be  confidered  as  proper  only  for  the  young  01- 
middle-aged,  in  a  good  ftate  of  health;  but  among 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  inoculation,  are  often  found 
tender,  delicate,  and  weakly  women;  men  of  bad  fta- 
mina,  valetudinarians  by  conftitution,  by  illnefs,  or 
intemperance  ;  alfo  aged  perfons,  and  children  ;  and 
for  all  fuch  a  very  different  treatment  muft  be  direc¬ 
ted.  Here  a  milder  courfe  of  medicine,  rather  of  the 
alterative  than  purgative  kind,  is  preferable ;  and  in 
many  inftances,  an  indulgence  in  fome  light  animal- 
food,  with  a  glafs  Or  two  of  wine  in  cafe  of  lownefs,  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  neceffary  to  fupport  a  proper 
degree  of  ftrength,  efpCcially  in  advanced  age. 

Children,  whofe  bowels  are  often  tender,  and  ought 
not  be  ruffled  by  ftrong  purges,  yet  require  a  mild 
mercurial,  and  bear  it  well.  Befides  emptying  the 
bowels  of  crudities,,  it  is  a  good  fecurity  againft  worms 
and  their  effe&s,  which  fometimes  produce  very  alarm¬ 
ing  and  even  fatal  diforders. 

Inattention  to  the  particular  ftate  of  health  of 
thofe  who  are  entering  upon  the  preparatory  coUrfe, 
has  been  productive  of  great  mifchief.  This  is  chiefly 
obfervable  refpefting  the  indifcreet  ufe  of  mercurials, 
by  which  a  falivation  has  often  been  raifed,  to  the 
rifle  of  impairing  good  conftitutions,  and  the  ruin  of 
fuch  as  were  previouGy  weak  and  infirm.  The  di- 
ftinftions  and  treatment  neceffary,  will  be  obvious  to 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  animal  economy 
and  medical  pra&ice. 

The  time  of  menftruatiofi  has  generally  been  the 
guide  in  refpeCt  to  the  inoculation  of  women,  that  the 
whole  of  the  difeafe  may  be  over  within  the  menftrual 
period.  Baron  Dimfdale  informs  us,  that  he  obferves 
this  rule,  when  lie  can  choofe  his  time  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  he  inoculates  foon  after  the  evacua¬ 
tion  ceafes ;  tho’  he  has  no  reafon  to  decline  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation  at  any  time. 
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Women  with  child  have  likewife  been  inoculated,  Variola.  !  . 
and  done  well;  but  the  ftate  of  pregnancy  feems  un-  >' 

favourable  to  the  procefs,  which  ought  therefore  not 
to  be  hazarded  without  fome  urgent  reafon.  Baron 
Dimfdale  has  not  inoculated  any  woman  whom  he 
knew  to  be  pregnant ;  but  on  fome  who  concealed 
their  pregnancy  he  has  performed  the  operation,  with¬ 
out  producing  a  mifcarriage ;  the  hope  of  which  event, 
he  fufpe&s,  had  rendered  them  defirous  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs.  One  of  thofe  had  a  child  born  nine  weeks  after 
inoculation,  at  the  full  time,  with  diftinft  marks  of  the 
difeafe,  though  the  mother  had  very  few  puftules. 

The  manner  moft  commonly  pra&ifed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  communicating  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation, 
has  of  late  been  the  following  i  A  thread  was  drawn 
through  a  ripe  puftule,  and  well  moiftened  with  mat¬ 
ter.  A  piece  of  this  thread  was  infinuated  into  a  fuper- 
ficial  incifion  made  in  one  or  both  arms,  near  the  part 
where  iffues  ate  ufually  fixed ;  and  being  covered  with 
a  plafter,  was  there  left  for  a  day  or  two. 

Very  different  methods  of  inoculation,  however, 
are  purfued  }  two  of  which  BarOn  Dimfdale  has  fre-. 
quently  pra&ifed  and  deferibes ;  but  he  informs  us, 
that  the  following  has  proved  fo.  invariably  fuocefsful, 
as  to  induce  him  to  give  it  the  preference. 

The  patient  to  be  infe&ed  being  in  the  fame  houfe, 
and,  if  no  objection  be  made  to  it,  in  the  fame  room, 
with  one  who  has  the  difeafe,  a  little  of  the  variolous 
matter  is  taken  from  the  place  of  infertion,  if  the  fub- 
je£t  be  under  inoculation  ;  or  a  puftule,  if  in  the  na¬ 
tural  way,  On  the  point  of  a  lancet,  fo  that  both  fide3 
of  the  point  are  moiftened. 

With  this  lancet  an  incifion  is  made  in  that  pari  of 
the  arm  where  iffues  are  ufually  placed,  deep  enough 
to  pafs  through  the  fcarf-fkin,  and  juft  to  touch  the 
fkin  itfelf;  and  in  length  as  Ihort  as  poffible,  not  more 
than  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  - 

The  little  wound  being  then  ftretched  Open  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator,  the  incifion  is 
moiftened  with  the  matter,  by  gently  touching  it  with 
the  flat  fide  of  the  infected  lancet.  This  operation  is 
generally  performed  in  both  arms,  and  fometimes  in 
two  places  in  one  arm,  a  little  diftant  from  each 
other.  For  as  Baron  Dimfdale  jias  not  obferved  any 
inconvenience  from  two  or  three  incifions,  he  feldorh 
trufts  to  one  ;  that  neither  he  nor  his  patient  may  be 
under  any  doubt  about  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation 
from  its  being  performed  in  one  place  only. 

Baron  Dimfdale  has  alfo  tried  the  following  me¬ 
thod,  with  the  fathe  fuccefs  as  that  above  deferibed ; 
but  he  does  not  fo  much  approve  of  it,  becaufe  he  has 
been  credibly  informed  that  it  has  fometimes  failed  in 
the  practice  of  others.  A  lancet  being  moiftened  with 
the  variolous  fluid  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  other, 
is  gently  introduced,  in  an  oblique  manner,  between 
the  fcarf  and  true  (kin,  and  the  finger  of  the  operator 
is  applied  on  the  point,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  infec¬ 
tion  from  the  lancet,  when  it  is  withdrawn.  In  thi3 
method,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  a  little  blood  will 
fometimes  appear  ;  but  Baron  Dimfdale  neither  draws 
Hood  with  defign,  nor  does  he  think  there  is  any  ne- 
•ceflity  of  wiping  it  off  before  the  matter  is  intro¬ 
duced. 

In  both  thefe  ways  of  inoculating,  neither  plafter, 
j  bandage, 
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Exanthe-  bandage,  nor  covering  is  applied,  nor  in  any  refpeft 
jnata  neceflary. 

v  Baron  Dimfdale  informs  us,  that  thofe  methods  of 

producing  this  difeafe  have  never  once  failed  him;  and 
experience  has  fufficiently  proved  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  additional  infection  by  the  natural  difeafe  at 
the  fame  time.  He  therefore  makes  no  fcruple  of  ha¬ 
ving  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated,  and  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  infection  is  to  be  taker,  in  the  fame  room ; 
nor  has  he  ever  obferved  any  ill  confequence  attend¬ 
ing  this  praftice.  But  he  advifes  the  inoculated  pa¬ 
tients  (though  perhaps  there  be  no  neceflity  for  that 
precaution)  to  be  afterwards  feparated  from  places  of 
infection  till  certain  figns  of  fuccefs  appear,  when  all 
reitraint  is  removed,  there  being  then  no  danger  from 
accumulation. 

Baron  Dimfdale  remarks,  that  it  feems  to  be  of  no 
confequence  whether  the  infedting  matter  be  taken 
from  the  natural  or  inoculated  fmall-pox.  He  has 
ufcd  both,  and  never  has  been  able  to  »difcover  the 
leaft  difference,  either  refpefting  the  certainty  of  in¬ 
fection,  the  progrefs,  or  the  event.  He  therefore  takes 
the  infeftion  from  either,  as  opportunity  offers,  or  at 
the  option  of  the  patients  or  their  friends. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  confequence  whether  the  mat¬ 
ter  be  taken  before,  or  at  the  crifis  of,  the  diftemper. 
It  is  generally  fuppoftd,  that  the  fmall-pox  is  not  inr 
feCtious  till  after  the  matter  has  acquired  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity;  and  in  the  common  method  of  ino¬ 
culation  this  is  fo  much  attended  to,  that  when  tha 
operation  has  proved  ineffectual,  the  failure  has  been 
aferibed  to  the  unripenefs  of  the  matter. 

But,  as  the  author  remarks,  it  appears  very  clearly 
from  the  prefent  praCtice  of  inoculation,  that  fo  foon 
as  any  rroifture  can  be  taken  from  the  infeCted  part  of 
an  inoculated  patient,  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
any  puftules,.  and  even  previous  to  the  eruptive  fever, 
this  moifture  is  capable  of  communicating  the  fmall-. 
pox  with  the  utmoft  certainty.  Baron  Dimfdale  has 
taken  a  little  clear  fluid  from  the  elevated  pellicle  on 
the  incifed  part,  even  fo  early  as  the  fourth  day  after 
the  operation  ;  and  has  at  other  times  ufed  matter  ful* 
ly  digefted  at  the  crifis,  with  equal  fuccefs.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  he  prefers  taking  the  matter  for  infec¬ 
tion  during  the  eruptive  fever,  as  he  fuppofes  it  at  that 
time  to  have  its  utmoft  a&ivity. 

In  all  cafes,  when  lie  takes  matter  from  an.  inocula¬ 
ted  perfon,  . it  is  from  the  place  where  it  was  inferted; 
as  he  is  always  fure  to  find  infection  there  if  the  dif¬ 
eafe  fucceeds,  and  always  of  fufficient  energy. 

It  may  appear  ftrange  that  no  bandage,  drefiing,  or 
application,  whatfoever,  is  ufed  to  the  part  infefted  ; 
but  that  the  moft  Ample  incifion  being  made,  and 
moiftened  with  the  fmalleft  particle  of  the  recent  fluid 
matter,  the  whole  is  committed  to  nature.  This  me¬ 
thod,  however,  the  Baron  obferves,  is  perfeftly  right: 
hecaufe  the  application  of  either  plafter  or  unguent,  as 
is  the  ufual  praftice,  will  occafion  an  inflammation  on 
fome  fkins;  and,  in  all,  tend  to  disfigure  the  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  ot  the  incifion,  and  prevent  our  forming  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  progrefs  of  the  infeCtion. 

If  neither  an  inoculated  patient  be  at  hand,  nor  any 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  :  has  a  diftindi  kind  of  the 
natural  difeafe,  a  thread  may  be  ufed  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  manner,  provided  it  be  very  recently  itife&ed;  but 
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Baron  Dimfdale  is  of  opinion,  that  the  thread  ought  to  Variola, 
be  ufed  as  foon  as  poffible  after  being  charged  with 
the  infecting  matter. 

The  method  of  inoculation  recommended  by  Ba¬ 
ron  Dimfdale  is  now  almoft  univerfally  adopted  ;  or 
at  leaft  if  any  change  has  taken  place,  the  operation 
is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  Amplified.  Without  the  trouble 
of  bringing  to  the  fame  houfe  both  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  contagion  is  to  be  taken  and  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  given,  the  operator  in  general- 
carries  the  matter  about  with  him  on  what  is  called  a 
reftrvoir  lancet.  For  this  purpofe  a  common  lancet, 
may  be  employed  ;  but  one,  the  blade  of  which  is 
accurately  inelofed  in  a  metallic  cafe,  fo  conftrudted 
as  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  air,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  to  rub  off  the  matter,  is  certainly  preferable. 

The  infedlious  matter  on  this  lancet  is  gently  moift¬ 
ened  by  holding  it  for  a  few  feconds  over  the  fteam 
of  warm  water  ;  and  by  rubbing  on  it  the  point  of 
another  lancet,  as  much  is  taken  off  as  is  fufficient 
for  giving  the  -  difeafe,  which  is  done  by  introducing 
this  infefted  point  under  the  fcarf-fkin,  in  the  manner 
Baron  Dimfdale  has  recommended.  Where  frefli  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  had,  it.  is  always  preferable :  but  where 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  a  lancet  may  be  infefted  from 
a  dry  puftule,  though  kept  for  many  months,  by 
moiftening  it  in  w-arm  water;  particularly  if  care  has. 
been  taken  to  preferve  it  from  the  aftion  of  exter¬ 
nal  air  by  keeping  it  in  a.clofe  phial. 

A  due  attention  to  the  progrefs  of  infeftion,  difeo-- 
verable  by  the  part  where  the  operation  was  perform-, 
ed,  is  a  neceffary  circumftance;  becaufe  a  juft  progno- 
ftic  may  thence  be  fometimes  formed  of  the  future  ftate 
of  the  diftemper,  and  indications  may  be  taken  from 
the.  different  appearances  on  the  arm,  that  will  enable, 
us  to  prevent  inconveniences. 

Baron  Dimfdale  obferves,  that  the  former  method 
of  covering  the  place  of  incifion  with  a  plafter,  and 
continuing  upon  it  dreffings  of  one  fort  or  other,  pre¬ 
vented  much  ufeful  information  of  this  kind.  They 
precluded  any  judgment  by  the  touch,  and  fometimes 
rendered  that  by  the  eye  equivocal. 

The-day  after  the  operation  is  performed,  though 
it  takes  effeft,  little  alteration  is  difcoverable.  On  the 
fecond  day.,  if  the  part  be  viewed  with  a  lens,  there 
generally  appears  a  kind  of  orange-coloured  ftain 
about  the  incifion,  and  the  furrounding  fkin  feems  to 
contra  ft.  At  this  time  Baron  Dimfdale  ufually  gives 
the  following  medicine  at  going  to  bed,  either  mixed 
with  a  little  of  any  kind  of  jelly,  or  more  frequently, 
made  into  a  pill. 

Calomel,  and  compound  powder  of  crab’s-claws,  of 
each  three  grains  ;  emetic  tartar,  one-tenth  of  a 
grain.  _ 

A  quantity  of  this  medicine  Ihould  be  carefully 
prepared  at  once,  in  order  to  make  the  divifion  more 
exaft. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  upon  applying  the  fin¬ 
ger,  a  hardnefs  is  perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  pa¬ 
tient  feels  an  itching  on  the  part,  which  appears  flight- 
ly  inflamed;  and  under  a  kind  of  vefication  is  feen  a 
little  clear  fluid,  the  part  refembling  a  fuperficial  burn. 

About  the  fixth,  moft  commonly  fome  pain  and  ftiffi- 
nefsis  felt  in  the  axilla;  a  circumftance  which  not  only 
-  foretels  the  near  approach  of  the  eruptive  fymptoms, 

but- 1 
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Exanthe-  but  is  a  fign  of  a  favourable  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 
niata  Sometimes  on  the  feventh,  oftener  on  the  eighth  day, 
"*  fymptoms  of  the  eruptive  fever  appear  ;  fuch  as  flight 
remitting  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  fucceeded  by 
tranfient  fhiverings  and  alternate  heats,  which  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  till  the  eruption  be 
perfected.  At  this  time  alfo  it  is  ufual  for  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  complain  of  a  very  difagreeable  tafte  in  his 
mouth,  the  breath  is  always  fetid,  and  there  enfues  a 
fmell  peculiar  to  the  variolous  eruptive  fever. 

The  inflammation  in  the  arms  at_  this  time  fpreads 
fall ;  and,  ilpen  viewing  it  with  a  good  glafs,  the  inci- 
fion  for  the  moft  part  appears  fur  rounded  with  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  fmall  confluent  puftules,  which  increafe 
in  fize  and  extent  as  the  difeafe  advances.  On  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  day,  a  circular  or  oval  efflorefcence  is  ufual- 
ly  difeovered  furrounding  the  incifion,  and  extending 
fometimes  near  half  round  the  arm,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  to  about  the  fize  of  a  (hilling  ;  and  being  under  the 
cuticle,  is  fmooth  to  the  touch  and  not  painful.  This 
appearance  alfo  is  favourable.  It  accompanies  erup¬ 
tion  ;  every  difagreeable  fymptom  ceafes  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  certainly  indicates  the  whole  affair  to  be 
over,  the  pain  and  ftiffnefs  in  the  axilla  alfo  going 
off. 

The  feverifh  fymptoms  are  for  the  moft  part  fo  mild, 
as  fcldom  to  require  any  affiftance,  except  a  repetition 
of  the  fame  medicine  that  was  diredled  on  the  fecond 
night  aftet  the  operation  ;  and  next  morning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laxative  draught  fliould  be  given,  to  procure 
three  or  four  ftools. 

Infufion  of  fenna  two  ounces,  manna  half  an  ounce, 
tinfture  of  jalap  two  drachms. 

Thefe  are  given  as  foon  as  the  eruptive  fymptoms 
are  perceivable,  if  they  feem  to  indicate  any  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  vehemence. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  by  attending  to  the 
progrefs  of  infedfion,  we  may  in  general  he  able  to 
prognofticate  with  fome  degree  of  certainty  the  iffue 
of  the  diftemper.  Particular  incidents  will  ever  hap¬ 
pen,  but  not  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  propriety  of 
geperal  rules. 

If  the  appearances  already  deferibed  are  obferved 
early,  a  very  favourable  event  may  be  expe&ed ;  but 
it  happens  in  fome  cafes,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  ino¬ 
culation  is  barely  perceptible,  the  colour  about  the 
\\ound  remaining  pale,  inftead  of  changing  to  red  or 
inflamed  ;  the  edges  of  the  incifion  fpread  but  little, 
they  remain  almoft  entirely  flat,  and  are  attended  nei¬ 
ther  with  itching  nor  uneafinefs  of  any  kind.  Nay, 
fometimes  on  the  fifth,  and  even  the  fixth  day,  the  al¬ 
teration  is  fo  little  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whetherthe 
infe&ion  has  taken  place. 

When  matters  are  in  this  ftate,  Baron  Dimfdale  cb- 
ferves  the  appearance  is  unfavourable,  implying  a  late 
and  more  untoward  difeafe:  To  prevent  which,  he 
directs  the  powder  or  pill  to  be  taken  every  mght  • 
and  in  cafe  it  fails  to  operate  by  ftool,  or  there  be  the 
lead  difpofition  to  coftivenefs,  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  more  commonly  the  laxative  draught  already 
-mentioned,  is  given  in  the  morning,  once  or  twice,  as 
the  cafe  may  require.  Tills  courfe  forwards  the  in¬ 
flammation,  which  is  always  a  defirable  circumftance; 
it  being  in  general  obferved,  that  an  early  progrefs  on 
the  arm,  and  an  early  commencement  of  the  eruptive 
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complaints,  portend  that  the  diftemper  will  be  mild  Variola, 
and  favourable  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  both  are  V" 
late,  the  fymptoms  he  tells  us  are  ufually  more  irregu¬ 
lar  and  unfavourable. 

Further  experience,  however,  has  by  no  means  fully 
confirmed  his  opinion  in  this  particular.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  even  where  the  progrefs  of  infection  in  the  arm 
has  been  uncommonly  flow,  a  difeafe  in  the  mildeft 
poffible  form  has  fucceeded.  There  is  therefore  no  good 
reafon  why  a  praftitioner  fhould  be  alarmed  at  an 
uncommonly  flow  progrefs,  or  fliould  in  fuch  inftances 
employ  more  internal  remedies  than  he  would  do  in 
other  cafes.  And  fome,  whofe  praftice  in  inoculation 
has  been  very  extenfive,  have  even  remarked,  that 
when  infants  are  inoculated,  they  have  never  obferved 
epileptic  accefiions,  the  moft  alarming  forerunners  of 
the  difeafe,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  progrefs  of  the 
arm  has  been  flow. 

The  management  recommended  by  Baron  Dimf¬ 
dale  at  the  period  of  eruption  differing  effentially  from 
that  of  former  praftitioners,  and  being  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  he  gives  the  following  explicit  di« 

.rc&ions  on  this  head,  advifing  that  they  may  be  pur- 
fued  with  fiirnnefs  and  moderation. 

Inftead  of  the  patient  being  confined  to  his  bed  or 
his  room,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  eruptive  fever 
come  on,  he  is  dire&ed,  as  foon  as  the  purging  me¬ 
dicine  has  operated,  to  keep  abroad,  as  much  as  he 
can  bear,  in  the  open  air,  be  it  ever  fo  cold  ;  always 
taking  care  not  to  ftand  ftill,  but  to  walk  about  mode¬ 
rately  while  abroad.  He  is  alfo  dire&ed,  if  thirfty, 
to  drink  cold  water. 

Baron  Dimfdale  obferves,  that  this  treatment  feems 
as  hard  at  firft  to  the  patients  as  it  muft  appear  An¬ 
gular  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  fuch  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  the  effects  are  fo  falutary,  fo  conftantly  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience,  and  an  eafy  progrefs  through 
every  ftage  of  the  difeafe  depends  fo  much  upon  it, 
that  he  admits  of  no  exception,  unlefs  the  weather  be 
extremely  fevere  and  the  conftitution  very  delicate. 

He  adds,  it  is  indifputably  true,  that,  in  the  few  in¬ 
ftances  where  the  fymptoms  of  eruption  have  run  very 
high,  the  patients  being  averfe  to  any  motion,  and 
fearing  the  cold  as  the  greateft  evil ;  yet  when,  under 
thofe  circumftances,  he  has  perfnaded  them  to  rife  out 
of  bed,  and  go  out  of  doors,  though  led  fometimes 
by  two  affi Hants,  and  has  allowed  them  to  drink  as 
much  cold  water  as  they  chofe,  they  have  not  fiiffered 
the  leaft  unfavourable  accident :  on  the  contrary,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with 
thofe  dire&ions,  they  find  their  fpirits  revived;  an  in-, 
clination  for  nourifliment  returns ;  they  reft  well ;  a 
gentle  fweat  fucceeds,  accompanied  with  a  favourable 
eruption  ;  and  the  fever  feems  to  be  entirely  extin- 
guiftied. 

Cool  regimen  during  the  eruptive  fever  is  now  almoft 
imiver’fally  adopted  ;  but  like  other  ufeful  remedies 
it  has  not  unfrequently  been  abufed:  And  pradtition- 
ers  ought  never  -to  forget,  that  inoculated  patients 
■are  not,  more  than  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies,  ex¬ 
empted  from  injuries  from  cold,  rvhich  is  unqueftion- 
ably  a  powerful  caufe  of  difeafe.  Unlefs,  therefore, 
in  cafes  where  very  confiderable  morbid  heat  is  indu¬ 
ced  by  the  eruptive  fever,  by  which  a  temporary  de¬ 
fence  is  unqueftionably  afforded  againft  the  aftion  of 
external 
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Exafthe.  external  cold,  the  bad  cffefls  which  may  refult  from 
,  mata  it  are  never  to  be  overlooked.  And  there  is  even  rea- 
*  fon  to  believe,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  Baron 
Dimfdale’s  obfervations,  that  the  difeafe  is  more  mo¬ 
derated  by  the  aftion  of  pure  and  free  air  than  by 
cold.  Accordingly  inoculation  is  performed  with 
very  great  fuccefs  even  in  the  warmeft  feafons  and  fi- 
^  tu'ations  of  warm  climates. 

In  general,  the  complaints  in  this  ftate  are  very  mo¬ 
derate,  and  attended  with  fo  little  illnefs  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  eats  and  deeps  well  the  whole  time.  A  few  pu¬ 
ftules  appear,  fometimes  equally  difpofed  ;  fometimes 
the  inflammations  on  the  arms  fpread,  and  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  few  puftules,  which  gradually  advance 
to  maturity  ;  during  which  time,  for  the  moll  part, 
the  eruption  proceeds  kindly,  and  there  is  much  more 
difficulty  to  reftrain  the  patients  within  due  bounds, 
and  prevent  their  mixing  with  the  public,  thereby 
fpreading  the  infection,  than  there  was  at  firft  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  them  to  go  abroad.  During  this  time  me¬ 
dicine  is  feldom  wanted;  the  cooleft  air  feems  the  bell 
cordial ;  and  if  any  uncommon  languor  happens,  a 
bafon  of  fmall  broth,  or  a  glafs  of  wine,  is  allowed 
in  the  day,  or  fome  white-wine  whey  at  bed-time  ; 
which  are  indeed  at  any  time  allowed  to  tender,  aged, 
or  weakly  peifons. 

With  thefe  exceptions,  the  patients  are  hitherto 
kept  very  fcrupuloufly  to  the  diet  at  firft  directed. 
But  after  the  eruption  is  completed,  they  are,  if  oc- 
cafion  requires,  indulged  in  a  little  well-boiled  meat 
of  the  lighteft  kind,  as  chicken,  veal,  or  mutton. 

The  above-mentioned  regimen,  the  cooling  altera¬ 
tive  purges,  and  the  free  ufe  of  cool  air  at  the  feafon 
of  eruption,  almoft  univerfally  prevent  either  alarming 
fymptoms  or  a  large  crop  of  puftules.  Baron  Dimf- 
dale  has  feen  a  few  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  puftules, 
though  diftinft,  that  he  has  neither  adviftd  nor  allow¬ 
ed  them  to  go  out  of  the  houfe.  But  the  generality 
of  his  patients,  when  the  eruptions  are  few,  arnufe 
themfelves  abroad,  within  proper  limits,  with  the  plu- 
ftules  upon  them. 

This  practice,  however,  the  Baron  neither  enjoins 
nor  maintains  to  be  neceflary ;  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  obferve  that  any  inconvenience  has  arifen  from 
it.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that,  how  ftrange  foever  it 
may  appear,  thofe  who  are  moll  adventurous,  feem  to 
enjoy  better  fpirits,  and  are  more  free  from  com¬ 
plaints,  than  others  who  are  inclined  to  keep  within 
doors. 

Thofe  who  have  the  difeafe  in  the  flighteft  manner 
firft  deferibed,  viz.  without  any  appearance  of  erup¬ 
tion  but  on  the  inoculated  part,  are  foon  permitted  to 
go  about  their  ufual  affairs  ;  and  many  inftances  have 
happened  of  very  induftrious  poor  men,  who  have  im¬ 
mediately  returned  to  their  daily  labour,  with  a  cau¬ 
tion  not  to  intermix  with  thofe  who  have  not  had  the 
diftemper,  for  fear  of  fpreading  it ;  and  with  injunc¬ 
tions  to  take,  two  or  three  times,  of  the  purge  already 
directed,  or  as  many  dofes  of  Glauber’s  falts.  Thofe 
who  have  the  difeafe  in  a  greater  degree,  are  confined 
fomewhat  longer;  and,  if  there  be  the  leaft  difpofition 
to  coftivenefs,  a  very  mild  laxative  is  now  and  then  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  as  the  progrefs  to  maturation  appears  rather 
to  be  advanced  than  retarded  by  fuch  means. 

When  the  maturation  is  completed,  and  there  is 
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nothing  farther  to  fear  from  the  diftemper,  Baron 
Dimfdale  allows  his  patients  gradually  to  change  their  " 
courfe  of  diet,  from  the  perfc&ly  cooling  kind,  to  one 
a  little  more  generous  ;  recommending  ftriftly  to  all  a 
return  to  their  ordinary  animal-diet,  with  much  cau¬ 
tion  and  reftraint  upon  their  appetites,  both  in  refpeit 
of  food  and  fermented  liquors. 

He  obferves  it  is  not  often  that  we  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  making  any  application  to  the  part  where 
the  infertion  of  the  variolous  matter  was  made.  It  moft 
commonly  heals  up,  and  is  covered  with  a  fcab,  about 
the  time  when,  in  a  natural  way,  all  the  fmall-pox 
would  have  been  dried  up.  But  in  fome  cafes  the  in- 
cifions  continue  to  difeharge  a  purulent  matter  a  long¬ 
er  time.  In  thefe  inftances  it  is  fufficient  to  cover  the 
part  with  the  white  cerate,  or  any  other  mild  empla- 
ftic  fubftance,  which  may  at  once  prevent  the  linen 
from  adhering  to  the  fore,  and  defend  it  from  the  air. 
As  in  thefe  cafes  the  part  remains  unhealed  from  fome 
peculiar  caufe  in  the  habit,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give 
gentle  purgatives,  and  proper  alteratives,  as  particular 
exigencies  may  require. 

After  deferibing  the  ufual  progrefs  of  the  fmall-pox 
from  inoculation,  Baron  Dimfdale  remarks  that  there 
are  frequent  deviations  from  this  courfe,  which  may 
embarnifs  an  unexperienced  pra&itioner,  and  create  a 
real  difficulty,  as  well  as  apprehenfiens  of  danger. 
He  therefore  proceeds  to  relate  the  means  for  remo¬ 
ving  thofe  fymptoms,  and  the  doubts  refpedling  the 
event. 

The  fymptom  he  firft  notices,  and  which,  though 
it  very  rarely  happens,  fometimes  gives  much  trouble, 
is  great  fickncfs,  accompanied  with  vomiting,  in  the 
eruptive  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  For  this  complaint  it  is 
always  neceflary  in  the  firft  place  to  dear  the  ftomach; 
which  may  be  effected,  either  by  ordering  the  patient 
to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  liquids  to  promote  vo¬ 
miting  ;  or  perhaps  more  properly,  by  giving  to  an 
adult  one  grain  of  tartarifed  antimony,  mixed  with  ten 
grains  of  compound  powder  of  crab’s-claws ;  taking 
care  to  diminilh  the  dofe  for  very  young  and  weak 
fubjefts. 

This  ufually  throws  off  fome  bilious  matter  by  vo¬ 
mit,  fometimes  procures  ftools,  err  occafions  a  mode¬ 
rate  fweat,and  generally  adminifters  relief.  If,  however, 
no  ftools  fhould  follow  from  this  medicine,  and  the  fick* 
nefs  (hould  remain,  a  gentle  laxative  almoft  certainly 
procures  a  refpite,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
entirely  removes  the  complaint. 

Another  deviation,  of  yet  greater  confequence, 
which  fometimes  happens  towards  the  time  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  and  is  often,  though  not  always,  accompanied 
with  great  ficknefs,  is  an  eryfipelatous  efflorefcence. 

If  this  ihows  itfelf  on  the  Ikin  partially,  and  here  and 
there  in  patches,  it  is  not  very  alarming,  and  foon 
wears  off.  But  fometimes  the  whole  furface  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  covered  with  a  rafh  intimately  mixed  with  the 
variolous  eruption,  and  fo  much  refembling  the  moft- 
malignant  kind  of  confluent  fmall-pox  as  fcarcely  to 
be  diftinguilhed  from  it.  In  fome  fuch  cafes,  accom¬ 
panied  with  petechia:  and  livid  fpots,  Baron  Dimfdale 
has  been  much  alarmed  ;  not  being  able  by  infpe&ion 
only,  though  affifted  by  glaffes,  to  determine  whether 
what  he  faw  was  an  inoffenfive  rafh,  or  tokens  of  the 
greateft  malignity.  Very  ftrift  attention,  however,  has 
"  C  c  enabled 
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Eianthe-  enabled  him  to  diftinguilh  the  difference  clearly  ;  and 
,  niata  for  affi fling  others  in  fuch  a  difcrimination,  he  makes 
*  the  following  remarks. 

The  real  and  effential  difference  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  concomitant  fymptoms.  In  the  eryfipelatou3  or 
variolous  rafh,  there  is  not  fo  much  fever,  nor  is  the 
reflleffnefs  or  pain  of  the  head  or  loins  fo  confiderable, 
neither  is  there  that  general  proftration  of  ftrength  ; 
all  which  arc  ufual  attendants  on  a  confluent  fmall-pox, 
efpecially  when  accompanied  with  fuch  putrid  appear¬ 
ances.  Befides,  upon  a  careful  examination,  there 
may  fometimes  be  difeerned  a  few  diftimSl  puflules, 
larger  than  the  reft,  mixed  with  the  rafh,  which  are 
the  real  fmall-pox.  In  thofe  cafes  the  patients  are 
ordered  to  refrain  from  cold  water,  or  any  thing  cold ; 
and  to  keep  within  doors,  but  not  in  bed.  If  any 
iicknefs  yet  remains,  a  little  white-wine  whey,  or  other 
temperate  cordial,  is  advifed  ;  and  this  method  has 
been  fo  generally  fuccefsful,  as  to  prevent  any  alarm¬ 
ing  complaint.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  flein 
changes  from  a  florid  to  a  dufky  colour,  a  few  diftinft 
puflules  remain,  and  advance  properly  to  maturation, 
without  any  farther  trouble  enfuing  from  this  formi¬ 
dable  appearance. 

This  rafh  has  often  been  miflaken  for  the  confluence 
it  fo  much  refembles ;  and  has  afforded  occafion  for 
fome  praftitioners,  either  ignorantly  or  diiingenuoufly, 
to  pretend,  that,  after  a  very  copious  eruption  of  the 
confluent  pox,  they  can  by  a  fpecific  medicine  dif- 
charge  the  greater  part  of  the  puflules,  leaving  only 
as  many  diflinft  ones  as  may  fatisfy  the  patient  that 
he  has  the  difeafe. 

Baron  Dimfdale  informs  us,  that  rafhes  of  the  kind 
above  deferibed  frequently  happen  during  the  prepa¬ 
ration  ( whether  owing  to  the  regimen,  or  medicine, 
or  both,  he  does  not  determine),  and  caufe  the  opera¬ 
tion  to  be  poftponed.  But  he  has  obferved,  that  in  fuch 
cafes  they  are  apt  to  return  at  the  time  of  the  eruption 
of  the  fmall-pox. 

In  general,  as  has  been  already  faid,  the  fymptoms 
which  precede  eruption  commence  at  the  end  of  the 
feventh  or  on  the  eighth  day  inclufive  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  they  appear  much 
fooner,  and  fometimes  much  later  than  this  period. 
Baron  Dimfdale  has  fecn  fome  cafes  in  which  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  come  on  fo  fnddenly  after  infection,  and  with 
lb  little  complaint  or  uneafinefs,  that  the  whole  affair 
has  been  terminated,  purges  taken,  and  the  patient 
returned  home  perfectly  well,  in  a  week ;  before  others, 
inoculated  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  fame  patient, 
and  under  the  fame  circumftances,  have  begun  to  com¬ 
plain. 

In  this  cafe,  the  inoculated  part  fhows  early  certain 
marks  of  infection,  fometimes  on  the  very  next  day, 
or  the  day  after,  when  the  incifion  will  often  appear 
confiderably  inflamed  and  elevated.  The  patient  about 
this  time  frequently  makes  fome  of  the  following  com¬ 
plaints,  viz.  chillnefs,  itchings,  and  flight  pricking 
pains  in  the  part,  and  fometimes  on  the  fhoulder;  gid- 
dinefs,  drowzinefs,  and  a  flight  head-ach,  fometimes 
attended  with  a  feverifh  heat,  but  often  without  any. 
The  account  which  patients  themfelves  give  of  their 
feelings  is,  in  fome,  as  if  they  had  drank  too  much, 
and  in  others,  as  if  they  had  caught  a  cold.  Thofe 
complaints  feldona  laft  24  hours,  oftea  net  fo  long, 
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and  with  frequent  mtcrmifllons  5  never,  fo  far  as  our  VarMa. 
author  remembers,  riling  to  a  degree  that  requires  “ 1  »  "u 
confinement.  During  the  continuance  of  thofe  com¬ 
plaints,  the  inflammation  of  the  arm  advances  apace, 
and  feels  hard  to  the  touch  :  but  upon  their  wearing 
off,  the  inflamed  appearances  gradually  diminilh,  and 
the  part  dries  to  a  common  final!  fcab;  the  lkin,  that 
was  before  red,  turns  livid,  and  the  difeafe  entirely  _ 

vanilhes.  In  fome  inftances,  thofe  fymptoms  attack 
much  later ;  even  on  the  feventh  or  eighth  day,  when 
an  eruption  might  be  expe&ed  in  confequence  of  them, 
yet  none  appears  ;  but  the  arm  gets  well  very  foon, 
and  the  difeafe  is  at  an  end. 

In  this  irregular  fort  of  the  diforder  there  have, 
however,  been  fome  examples  where  a  few  eruptions 
have  appeared,  and  probably  in  confequence  of  the  in¬ 
oculation  :  yet  the  puflules  have  not  looked  like  the 
true  fmall-pox,  neither  have  they  maturated  like  them, 
nor  lafted  longer  than  three  days  ;  about  which  time, 
for  the  moft  part,  they  have  dried  away. 

When  this  irregular  kind  of  the  difeafe  firft  occur, 
red  in  Baron  Dimfdale’s  practice,  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  patients  were  quite  fecure  from  any  future 
attacks  of  the  dillemper.  In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of 
this  point,  he  inoculated  them  a  fecond  time,  caufing 
them  to  affociate  with  perfons  in  every  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  and  to  try  all  other  means  of  catching  the  in- 
fe&ion.  This  method  has  been  pra&ifed  with  the 
generality  of  fuch  patients  ever  fince,  yet  without  a 
Angle  inftance  of  its  producing  any  diforder.  Barou 
Dimfdale,  therefore,  now  makes  no  fcruple  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  perfectly  fafe  ;  and  experience  lias  en¬ 
abled  him  to  foretel,  for  the  moft  part,  in  two  or  three 
days  after  the  operation,  whether  the  difeafe  will  pafs 
in  this  flight  manner. 

Upon  the  fecond  inoculation,  however,  the  incifed 
parts  are  uncommonly  inflamed  for  a  day  or  two,  juft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  has  in  numerous  inftances  been 
obferved,  as  well  in  thofe  who,  though  certain  of  ha¬ 
ving  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  natural  way,  have  fub- 
mitted  to  inoculation  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  as  in 
others,  who,  being  doubtful  whether  they  have  had 
the  difeafe  or  not,  have  been  inoculated  in  order  to  be 
fatisfied.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  parts  foon  became 
well ;  nor  did  any  of  thofe  appearances  which  have 
been  deferibed  as  the  conftant  attendants  on  inocula¬ 
tion,  as  pain  in  the  head,  giddinefs,  marks  of  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  arm,  &c.  enfue.  Neither  can  thofe  ap-  *• 

pearances  ever  be  produced  upon  a  perfon  who  has  had 
the  fmall-pox  before,  either  in  the  natural  way  or  by 
inoculation. 

Another  irregularity  deferving  notice  is,  that  fome¬ 
times  upon  the  abatement  of  the  fever  and  other  fymp¬ 
toms,  after  the  appearance  of  feveral  puflules,  and 
when  the  eruptive  ftage  of  the  difeafe  feems  comple¬ 
ted,  it  neverthelcfs  happens  that  frelh  eruptions  come 
out,  and  continue  doing  fo  daily,  for  four,  five,  or 
even  fix  days  fucceilively ;  preceded  fometimes  by  a 
flight  pain  in  the  head,  though  more  frequently  they 
appear  without  any  new  difturbance.  Thofe  are  gene¬ 
rally  few,  of  fhort  duration*  and  feldom  come  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Baron  Dimfdale,  however,  has  feen  four  cafes* 
in  which,  after  a  ceflation  of  complaints,  and  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  few  puflules,  the  eruptive  ftage  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  Was  thought  to  be  over,  yet  iu  two  or  three  day* 
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Exarthe-  a  feeflh  fit  of  fever  has  attacked  the  patients,  and  af- 
®au  ter  a  Ihort  illnefs  a  quantity  of  new  puftules  has  broke 
k“*"“v  out  far  exceeding  the  firft  number,  and  thofe  remain¬ 
ed  and  matured  completely. 

Someof  the  Baron’s  own  patients,  and,  as  he  has  been 
credibly  informed,  thofe  of  other  inoculators,  have  had 
confiderable  eruptions  of  this  kind  after  they  returned 
home ;  which  have  probably  given  occafion  for  the  re¬ 
ports  of  fevera  1  having  had  the  difeafe  in  the  natural 
way  after  inoculation.  But  in  confirmation  that  thofe 
reports  are  ill-grounded,  he  obferves,  that  in  all  the 
cafes  of  this  fore  which  have  occurred  in  his  own  prac¬ 
tice,  or,  as  far  as  he  can  learn,  in  that  of  others, 
the  Second  or  latter  crop  of  puftules  has  always 
happened  within  the  time  ufually  allowed  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  fmall-pox  from  inoculation  ;  before  the 
inflammation  On  the  arm  has  ceafed,  and  fooner  than 
we  can  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  produced  by  infec¬ 
tion  received  in  the  natural  way.  When  this  has  hap¬ 
pened,  it  has  been  to  perfons  in  whom,  after  a  flight 
eruption  and  abatement  of  fymptoms,  the  difeafe  has 
prematurely  been  judged  to  be  quite  over,  and  they 
have  therefore  been  permitted  to  return  to  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

An  appearance,  more  alarming  and  more  dangerous 
than  any  of  thofe  which  have  already  been  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  is  the  occurrence  of  epileptic  fits.  For  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  remarked,  that  thefe  are  often  the 
forerunners  of  a  mild  difeafe,  both  in  cafes  of  acci¬ 
dental  and  likewife  of  intentional  contagion  ;  yet  it 
is  undeniable,  that  in  not  a  fewinftances  they  have  of 
themfelves  proved  fatal.  Wherever,  therefore,  an  epi¬ 
leptic  fit  occurs,  it  naturally  claims  the  attention  of 
the  pra&itioner.  The  occurrence  of  future  fits  is 
belt  prevented  by  the  employment  of  tinfture  of 
opium,  taking  off  the  tendency  to  inordinate  attion 
by  giving  at  leaft  a  temporary  diminution  of  irritabi¬ 
lity  5  and  on  the  fame  principle,  when  during  a  fit 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  nothing  is  more  effec¬ 
tual  either  in  fhortening  the  fit  or  diminilhing  its  fe- 
verity,  than  a  dofe  of  laudanum  accommodated  to  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  patient.  Confiderable  bene¬ 
fit  may  be  derived  from  any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  fuch 
as  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  the  favourite  remedy  of  Dr  Sy¬ 
denham  in  fuch  cafes.  But  the  belt  effefts  may  be 
obtained  from  the  ufe  of  the  tepid  bath,  which  is  not 
only  of  fervice  in  fuch  cafes  from  its  adtion  as  an  an- 
tifpafmodic,  but  which  alfo,  by  producing  relaxation 
of  the  Ikiu,  facilitates  and  promotes  the  eruption. 
And  even  allowing  that,  as  Some  imagine,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  puftules  Ihould  be  increafed  by  heat  applied  in 
this  manner  ;  yet  much  lefs  is  to  be  dreaded  from 
thence  than  from  the  continuance  of  the  fits. 

Baron  Dimfdale  next  confiders  the  confequences 
that  arife  from  this  very  cool  and  repelling  method, 
and  how  far  the  patient  ’s  future  date  of  health  may  be 
affedled  by  a  practice  fo  oppofite  to  what  was  former¬ 
ly  employed. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  that  in  moft  or  all 
eruptive  complaints,  efpecially  the  fmall-pox,  the  ra¬ 
tional  method  of  eure  was  to  forward,  by  every  gentle 
means,  the  efforts  of  nature  in  producing  an  eruption ; 
and  on  the  contrary,'  that  there  was  danger  in  check¬ 
ing  it,  either  by  cold  air,  cold  drink,  or  any  confider¬ 
able  evacuations.  For  this  purpofe  the  ufe  of  warm 
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diluents,  and  the  lying  in  bed,  efpecially  if  the  fever 
and  fymptoms  run  high,  or  at  leaft  confining  to  the 
houfe,  have  been  generally  approved  and  recommend¬ 
ed.  Experience,  however,  has  now  fufficiently  con¬ 
firmed  the  advantage  of  a  different  kind  of  treatment. 

While  the  old  methods  prevailed  of  conducing  ino¬ 
culation,  the  patients,  particularly  children,  after  paf- 
fing  through  the  difeafe  in  a  very  favourable  manner, 
were  frequently  liable  to  abfeeffes  in  the  axilla  and 
other  parts,  tedious  ophthalmies,  and  troublefome  ul¬ 
cerations  in  the  place  of  infertion ;  which  though  they 
could  not  be  forefeen  nor  prevented,  yet  often  gave 
more  pain  and  vexation  to  the  patients,  and  trouble  to 
the  operator,  than  the  difeafe  itlelf  had  done.  But 
on  inquiry  into  the  (late  of  thofe  who  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  cool  way,  or  according  to  the  new  method, 
Baron  Dinifdale  affirms,  that  in  more  than  1500  there 
has  been  only  one  who  has  had  fo  much  as  a  boil  in 
the  axilla  ;  and  this  was  a  child  who  had  in  the  fame 
arm  an  iffue,  which  was  at  that  time  dried  up.  He  has 
feen  only  two  very  fmall  fuperficial  boils  in  others  near 
the  place  of  infertion  5  and  thofe  feemed  to  be  ocCa- 
fioned  rather  by  an  irritation  from  the  difeharge  than 
by  any  other  caufe,  and  were  all  foon  healed  with  very 
little  trouble. 

In  a  few  inftances  alfo,  there  has  been  a  flough  in 
the  incifed  part,  which  has  caufed  a  fore  of  fhort  du¬ 
ration  }  but  not  one  inftance  of  an  ulcer  of  any  con¬ 
tinuance.  Such  little  breakings  out  too,  and  Scabs, 
as  frequently  Succeed  the  mild  natural  fmall-pox,  fome- 
times,  though  rarely,  happen  to  thofe  inoculated  in  the 
new  way ;  and,  as  they  are  of  little  confequence,  are 
generally  cured  by  the  fame  method,  the  ufe  of  a  few 
gentle  purges. 

In  regard  to  ophthalmies  from  this  kind  of  practice, 
Baron  Dimfdale  has  never  known  an  inftance  of  one 
truly  deferring  that  name.  The  coats  of  the  eye  have 
been  a  little  inflamed  in  a  very  few,  but  they  foon  be¬ 
came  clear,  without  any  means  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 
He  knows  but  two  cafes  where  he  thought  the  in¬ 
flammation  great  enough  to  require  bleeding;  and  not 
one  where  a  blifter  was  neceffary.  Thofe  complaints, 
therefore,  which  were  formerly  fo  frequent  and  trouble¬ 
fome,  feem  to  be  much  reduced  by  the  new  method, 
the  great  utility  of  which  is  now  universally  acknow1- 
ledged. 

When  the  benefits  of  inoculation  have  now  been  de- 
monftrated  to  be  fo  great,  it  is  truly  furprifing  that 
the  practice  has  not  yet  become  general.  Even  its 
wonderful  fuccefs,  however,  particularly  when  con¬ 
trolled  with  the  natural  fmall-pox,  has  not  been  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  remove  every  prejudice  againll  it  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  the  lower  clafs  are  deterred 
from  it  by  fcruples  even  of  a  religious  nature,  by  which 
means  the  ftate  annually  fuftains  a  very  confiderable 
lofs.  It  is,  however,  but  juft  to  obferve,  that  in  many 
parts  both  the  medical  praftitioners  and  the  clergy 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  remove  every  difficulty. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  colleges  of  phyficians  and  furgeoiis 
annually  make  an  offer  of  their  affiftancc  and  advice 
gratis  to  all  the  poor  who  fubmit  to  this  operation  du¬ 
ring  certain  months  ;  and  a  moft  refpeftable  clergy¬ 
man  has  been  at  the  expence  of  publishing  a  plain  and 
fenfible  difeourfe,  not  only  calculated  to  remove  every 
religious  doubt  or  fcruple  which  can  be  entertained  on 
Ccz  this 
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Exar.the-  tliis  head,  but  alfo  dearly  demonftrating  to  parents, 

.  m*ta  that  they  have  themfelves  to  blame  for  the  death  of 
their  children  if  they  negledt  to  employ  the  means  with 
which  Providence  has  furnilhed  them  for  preferving 
the  lives  of  their  offspring. 

226  Genus  XXIX.  VARICELLA. 

Chicken-pox. 

Varicella,  Vog.  42. 

Variola  lymphatica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Anglis,  The  Chicken  fox ,  Edin.  Med.  Eflays,  vol.  ii. 
art.  2.  near  the  end.  Heberden ,  Med.  Tranfac. 
art.  1 7. 

This  is  in  general  a  very  flight  difeafe ;  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fo  little  danger,  that  it  would  not  merit 
any  notice,  if  it  were  not  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
the  fmall-pox,  and  thus  give  occafion  to  an  opinion 
that  a  perfon  might  have  the  fmall-pox  twice  in  his 
life  ;  or  they  are  apt  to  deceive  into  a  falfe  fecurity 
thofe  who  have  never  had  the  fmall-pox,  and  make 
them  believe  that  they  are  fafe  when  in  reality  they 
are  not.  This  eruption  breaks  out  in  many,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Heberden,  without  any  illnefs  or  previous 
fign  ;  in  others  it  is  preceded  by  a  little  degree  of 
chillnefs,  laflitude,  cough,  broken  deep,  wandering 
pains,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  feverifh  ftate  for  three 
days. 

In  fome  patients  the  chicken-pox  make  their  firft 
appearance  on  the  back ;  but  this  perhaps  is  not  con- 
ftant.  Moft  of  them  are  of  tire  common  fize  of  the 
fmall-pox,  but  fome  are  lefs.  Dr  Heberden  never  faw 
them  confluent,  nor  very  numerous.  The  greateft 
number  was  about  12  in  the  face,  and  200  over  the 
reft  of  the  body. 

O11  the  firft  day  of  the  eruption  they  are  reddifh. 
On  the  fecond  day  there  is  at  the  top  of  moft  of  them 
.a  very  fmall  bladder,  about  the  fize  of  a  millet-feed. 
This  is  fometimes  full  of  a  watery  and  colourlefs,  fome- 
times  of  a  yellowifh  liquor,  contained  between  the  cu¬ 
ticle  and  fkin.  On  the  fecond,  or,  at  the  fartheft,  on 
the  third  day  from  the  beginning  @f  the  eruption,  as 
many  of  thefe  pocks  as  are  not  broken  feem  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  full  maturity  ;  and  thofe  which  are 
fulleft  of  that  yellow  liquor  very  much  refemble  what 
the  genuine  fmall-pox  are  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
Specially  where  there  happens  to  be  a  larger  fpace 
than  ordinary  occupied  by  the  extravafated  ferum.  It 
happens  to  moft  of  them,  either  on  the  firft  day  that 
this  little  bladder  arifes,  or  on  the  day  after,  that  its 
tender  cuticle  is  burft  by  the  accidental  rubbing  of  the 
clothes,  or  by  the  patient’s  hands  to  allay  the  itching 
which  attends  this  eruption.  A  thin  fcab  is  then 
formed  at  the  top  of  the  pock,  and  the  fwelling  of  the 
other  part  abates,  without  its  ever  being  turned  into 
pus,  as  it  is  in  the  fmall-pox.  Some  few  efcape  being 
burft  ;  and  the  little  drop  of  liquor  contained  in  the 
veficle  at  the  top  of  them,  grows  yellow  and  thick, 
and  dries  into  a  fcab.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  they  are  almoft  all  dried-and  covered  with  a  flight 
cruft.  The  inflammation  of  thefe  pocks  is  very  fmall, 
and  the  contents  of  them  do  not  feem  to  be  owing  to 
fuppuration,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  but  rather  to  what  is 
extravafated  under  the  cuticle  by  the  ferous  veffels  of 
the  fkin,  as  in  a  common  blifter.  No  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  liquor  appears  fo  foon  as  on  the  fecond 
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day;  and  that,  upon  the  cuticle  being  broken,  it  is  Varieella. 
prefently  fucceeded  by  a  flight  fcab:  hence  too,  as  the  — ■ v— 

true  fkin  is  fo  little  affedled,  no  mark  or  fear  is  likely 
to  be  left,  unlefs  in  one  or  two  pocks,  where,  either 
by  being  accidentally  much  fretted,  or  by  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  fharpnefs  of  the  contents,  a  little  ulcer  i* 
formed  in  the  fkin. 

The  patients  fcarce  fuffer  any  thing  throughout  the 
whole  progrefs  of  this  illnefs,  except  fome-  languidnefs 
of  ftrength  and  fpirits  and  appetite  ;  all  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  confining  of  themfelves  to  their 
chamber. 

Two  children  were  taken  ill  of  the  chicken-pox, 
whofe  mother  chofe  to  be  with  them,  though  fhe  had 
never  had  this  illnefs.  Upon  the  eighth  or  ninth  day 
after  the  pocks  were  at  their  height  in  the  children, 
the  mother  fell  ill  of  this  diftemper  then  beginning  to 
fhow  itfelf.  In  this  inftance  the  infection  lay  in  the 
body  much  about  the  fame  time  that  it  is  known  to 
do  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Remedies  are  not  likely  to  be  much  wanted  in  a  dif¬ 
eafe  attended  with  hardly  any  inconvenience,  and 
which  in  fo  fhort  a  time  is  certainly  cured  of  itfelf. 

The  principal  marks  by  which  the  chicken-pox  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  are, 

1.  The  appearance,  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  from 
the  eruption,  of  that  veficle  full  of  ferum  upon  the  top 
of  the  pock. 

2.  The  cruft,  which  covers  the  pocks  on  the  fifth 
day;  at  which  time  thofe  of  the  fmall-pox  are  not  at 
the  height  of  their  fuppuration. 

Foreign  medical  writers  hardly  ever  mention'  the 
name  of  this  diftemper  :  and  the  writers  of  our  own 
country  fcarce  mention  any  thing  more  of  it  than  its 
name.  Morton  fpeaks  of  it  as  if  he  fuppofed  it  to  be 
a  very  mild  genuine  fmall-pox.  But  thefe  two  diftem- 
pers  are  furely  totally  different  from  one  another,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  different  appearances  above- 
mentioned,  but  becaufe  thofe  who  have  had  the  fmall- 
pox  are  capable  of  being  infedted  with  the  chicken- 
pox  ;  but  thofe  who  have  once  had  the  chicken-pox 
are  not  capable  of  having  it  again,  though  to  fuch  as 
have  never  had  this  diftemper,  it  feems  as  infectious  as 
the  fmall-pox.  Dr  Heberden  wetted  a  thread  in  the 
moft  concodted  pus-like  liquor  of  the  chicken-pox 
which  he  could  find  ;  and  after  making  a  flight  inci- 
fion,  it  was  confined  upon  the  arm  of  one  who  had  for¬ 
merly  had  it;  the  little  wound  healed  up  immediately, 
and  Ihowed  no  figns  of  any  infedtion. 

From  the  great  fimilitude  between  the  two  diftem- 
pers,  it  is  probable,  that,  inftead  of  the  fmall-pox,  fome 
perfons  have  been  inoculated  from  the  chieken-pox  ; 
and  that  the  diftemper  which  has  fucceeded,  has  been 
miftaken  for  the  fmall-pox  by  hafty  or  unexperienced 
obfervers. 

There  is  fometimes  feen  an  eruption,  concerning 
which  Dr  Heberden  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  one  of 
the  many  unnoticed  cutaneous  difeafes,  or  only  a  more 
malignant  fort  of  chicken-pox. 

This  diforder  is  preceded  for  three  or  four  days  by 
all  the  fymptoms  which  forerun  the  chicken-pox;  but 
in  a  much  higher  degree.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
the  eruption  appears,  with  very  little  abatement  of  the 
fever :  the  pains  likewife  of  the  limbs  and  back  ftill 
continue,  to  which  are  joined  pains  of  the  gums.  The 
pocks 
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Exanthe-  pocks  are  redder  than  the  chicken-pox,  and  fpread  wider; 
rnata  an(j  iiart}ly  rJfe  f0  high,  at  lead  not  in  proportion  to 
tl'  »  their  fize.  Inftead  of  one  little  head  or  veficle  of  a 
ferous  matter,  thefe  have  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve. 
They  go  off  juft  like  the  chicken-pox,  and  are  diftin- 
guiftiable  from  the  fmall-pox  by  the  fame  marks ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  the  continuance  of  the  pains  and  fever  af¬ 
ter  the  eruption,  and  the  degree  of  both  thefe,  though 
there  be  not  above  20  pocks,  are  circumftanees  never 
happening  in  the  fmall-pox. 

227  Genus  XXX.  RUBEOLA. 

Measles. 

Rubeola,  Sauv.  gen.  94.  Lin.  4.  Sag.  293. 

Febris  morbillofa,  Vog.  36.  Hojfm.  II.  62. 

Morbilli,  Junck.  76. 

Sp.  I.  The  Regular  Measles. 

Rubeola  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Moibilli  regulares,  Sydenh.  SeCt.  iv.  cap.  5. 

Var.  1.  The  Anomalous  Measles. 

Rubeola  anomala,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Morbilli  anomali,  Sydenh.  feCl.  v.  cap.  3. 

Var.  2.  The  Measles  attended  with  £>uinfy. 

Var.  3.  The  Measles  with  Putrid  Diathejis  of  the 
Blood. 

Sp.  II.  The  Variolodes. 

In  Scotland  commonly  called  the  Nirles. 

Rubeola  variolodes,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Dcfcription.  This  difeafe  begins  with  a  cold  ftage, 
which  is  foon  followed  by  a  hot,  with  the  ordinary 
fymptom3  of  thirft,  anorexia,  anxiety,  ficknefs,  and  vo¬ 
miting  ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  confiderable  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes.  Sometimes  from  the  beginning  the  fe¬ 
ver  is  ftiarp  and  violent :  often,  for  the  firft  two  days, 
it  is  obfeure  and  inconfiderable  ;  but  always  becomes 
violent  before  the  eruption,  which  commonly  happens 
on  the  fourth  day.  This  eruptive  fever,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  is  always  attended  with  hoarfenefs,  a 
frequent  hoarfe  dry  cough,  and  often  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing.  At  the  fame  time,  the  eye-lids 
are  fomewhat  fwelled  ;  the  eyes  arc  a  little  inflamed, 
and  pour  out  tears ;  and  with  this  there  is  a  coryza, 
and  frequent  fneezing.  For  the  mod  part,  a  conftaiit 
drowfinefs  attends  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe.  The 
eruption,  as  we  have  faid,  commonly  appears  upon  the 
fourth  day,  firft  on  the  face,  and  fucceffively  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  appears  firft  in  fmall  red 
points ;  but,  foon  after,  a  number  of  thefe  appear  in 
clufters,  which  do  not  arife  in  vifible  pimples,  but,  by 
the  touch,  are  found  to  be  a  little  prominent.  This 
is  the  cafe  on  the  face  ;  but,  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  prominency,  or  roughnefs,  is  hardly  to  be 
perceived.  On  the  face,  the  eruption  retains  its  red- 
nefs,  or  has  it  increafed  for  two  days ;  but  on  the 
third,  the  vivid  rednefs  is  changed  to  a  brownifh  red  ; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  more  the  eruption  entirely  difap- 
pears,  while  a  mealy  defquamation  takes  place.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  the  eruption,  the  face  is  fome¬ 
what  turgid,  but  feldom  confiderably  fwelled.  Some¬ 
times,  after  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  fever  ceafes 
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entirely  :  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  ;  and  more  com-  Rubeda.  ^ 
monly  the  fever  continues  or  is  increafed  after  the 
eruption,  and  does  not  ceafe  till  after  the  defquama¬ 
tion.  Even  then  the  fever  does  not  always  ceafe,  but 
continues  with  various  duration  and  effeCt.  Though 
the  fever  happen  to  ceafe  upon  the  eruption’s  taking 
place,  it  is  common  for  the  cough  to  continue  till  af¬ 
ter  the  defquamation,  and  fometimes  much  longer.  In 
all  cafes,  while  the  fever  continues,  the  cough  alfo 
continues,  generally  with  an  increafe  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  and  both  of  thefe  fymptoms  fometimes 
arife  to  a  degree  which  denotes  a  pneumonic  affeCtion. 

This  may  happen  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe ;  but 
very  often  it  does  not  come  on  till  after  the  defqua¬ 
mation  of  the  eruption. 

After  the  fame  period,  alfo,  a  diarrhoea  frequently 
comes  on,  and  continues  for  fome  time. 

It  is  common  for  meafles,  even  when  they  have  n»'t 
been  of  a  violent  kind,  to  be  followed  by  inflammatory 
affections,  particularly  ophthalmia  and  phthilis.  If 
blood  be  drawn  from  a  vein  in  the  meafles,  with  cir- 
cumftances  neceffary  to  favour  the  feparation  of  the 
gluten,  this  always  appears  feparated,  and  lying  on  the 
furface  of  the  craffamentum,  as  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes.  For  the  moil  part,  the  meafles,  even  when  vio¬ 
lent,  are  without  any  putrid  tendency  ;  but  in  fome 
cafes,  fuch  a  tendency  appears  both  in  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  and  efpecially  after  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
it  is  finifhed. 

Caufes.  The  meafles  are  occafioned  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  contagion,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  under- 
ftood  ;  and  which,  like  that  of  the  fmall-pox,  affects  a 
perfon  only  once  in  his  life. 

Prognojis.  From  the  defeription  of  this  diftemper 
already  given,  it  appears  that  the  meafles  are  attended 
with  a  catarrhal  affeCtion,  and  with  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  to  a  confiderable  degree ;  and  therefore  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  them  is  to  be  apprehended  chiefly  from  the  co¬ 
ming  on  of  a  pneumonic  inflammation. 

Cure.  I11  meafles,  as  well  as  in  fmall-pox,  the  dif¬ 
eafe  from  its  nature  mull  ueceffarily  run  a  determined 
courfe  ,*  and  therefore  the  foie  aim  of  a  practitioner  is 
to  conduCt  this  courfe  in  the  eafieft  manner,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  and  obviating  urgent  fymptoms. 

From  the  coniideration  mentioned  in  the  prognolis, 
it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  remedies  efpecially  neceffary 
are  thofe  which  may  obviate  and  diminifh  the  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  blood-letting.  This  remedy  may  be  employed  at 
any  time  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  after  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  it  is  finilhed.  It  is.  to  be  employed 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fyinp- 
toms  of  fever,  cough,  and  dyfpnoea  ;  and  generally 
may  be  employed  very  freely.  But  as  the  fymptoms 
of  pneumonic  inflammation  feldom  come  on  during  the 
eruptive  fever,  and  as  this  is  fometimes  violent  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  eruption,  though  a  fufficiently  mild 
difeafe  be  to  follow;  bleeding  is  feldom  very  neceffary 
during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  may  often  be  referved 
for  the  times  of  greater  danger  which  are  perhaps  to 
follow. 

In  all  cafes  of  meafles,  where  there  are  no  marks  of 
putrefcency,  and  where  there  is  no  reafon,  from  the 
known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend  putre¬ 
fcency,  bleeding  is  the  remedy  molt  to  be  depended 
upon; 
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•Exanthe.*  upon  :  but  affiftance  may  alfo  be  drawn  from  cooling 
.  raata  purgatives ;  and  particularly  from  bliftering  on  the 
'  Tides  or  between  the  (houlders.  The  dry  cough  may 
be  alleviated  by  the  large  ufe  of  demulcent  pe&orals, 
mucilaginous,  oily,  or  fweet.  It  may,  however,  be 
obferved,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  demulcents,  that  they 
are  not  fo  powerful  in  involving  and  correcting  the 
acrimony  of  the  mafs  of  blood  as  has  been  imagined  ; 
and  that  their  chief  operation  is  by  befmearing  the 
fauces,  and  thereby  defending  them  from  the  irritation 
of  acrids,  either  arifing  from  the  lungs  dr  dittilling 
from  the  head.  For  moderating  and  quieting  the 
cough  in  thi3  difeafe,  opiates  certainly  prove  the  mod 
effectual  means,  whenever  they  can  be  fafely  employ¬ 
ed.  In  the  mealies,  in  which  an  inflammatory  ilate 
prevails  in  a  confiderable  degree,  opiates  have  indeed 
by  fome  been  fuppofed  to  be  inadmifiible  :  but  expe¬ 
rt  ncc  abundantly  demonftrates,  that  the  objection 
made  to  their  ufe  is  merely  hypothetical ;  and  even  in 
cafes  where,  from  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia  and  of 
dyfpnoea,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  prefence,  or  at 
leaft  the  danger,  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  opiates 
are  highly  ufeful ;  after  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  abate 
the  inflammatory  ftate,  has  been  duly  employed  :  in 
fuch  cafes,  while  the  cough  and  watchfulnefs  are  the 
■urgent  fymptoms,  opiates  may  be  fafely  exhibited,  and 
with  great  advantage.  In  all  the  exanthemata,  there 
is  an  acrimony  diffufed  over  the  fyftem,  which  gives  a 
confiderable  irritation  ;  and,  for  obviating  the  effeCts 
of  this,  opiates  arc  ufeful,  and  always  proper,  when  no 
particular  contra-indication  prevails. 

When  the  defquamation  of  the  meafles  is  finiflied, 
though  then  there  fliouldbeno  diforder  remaining,  phy- 
ficians  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  purge  the  patient 
feveral  times,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  what  have  been 
called  the  dregs  of  this  difeafe  5  that  is,  a  portion  of  the 
morbific  matter  whieh  is  fuppofed  to  remain  long  in 
the  body.  Dr  Cullen  does  not  rejeCt  this  fuppofition; 
but  at  the  fame  time  cannot  believe  that  the  remains 
of  the  morbific  matter,  diffufed  over  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood,  can  be  wholly  drawn  off  by  purging ;  and 
therefore  thinks,  that,  to  avoid  the  confeqnence  of  the 
meafles,  it  is  not  the  drawing  off  the  morbific  matter 
which  we  need  to  ftudy,  fo  much  as  to  obviate  and 
remove  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  fyftem  which  had 
been  induced  by  the  difeafe.  With  this  laft  view  in¬ 
deed,  purging  may  ftili  be  a  proper  remedy ;  but  bleed¬ 
ing,  in  proportion  to  the  fymptoms  of  inflammatory 
difpofition,  is  ftili  more  fo. 

From  our  late  experience  of  the  ufe  of  cold  air  in 
the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  fome  phyficians 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  practice  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  meafles  ;  but  this  point  has  not  yet  been 
determined  by  fufficiently  extenfive  experience.  We 
are  certain,  that  external  heat  may  be  very  hurtful  in 
the  meafles,  as  in  moft  other  inflammatory  difeafes ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  body  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
moderate  temperature  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe:  but  how  far,  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  cold 
sir  may  be  applied  with  fafety,  is  ftili  uncertain.  Ana¬ 
logy,  though  fo  often  the  refource  of  phyficians,  is 
frequently  fallacious;  and  further,  though  the  analogy 
with  the  fmall-pox  might  lead  to  the  application  of 
cold  air  during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  meafles,  the 
analogy  with  catarrh  feems  to  be  againft  the  practice. 
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When  the  eruption  is  upon  the  Ikin,  there  are  many  Rubeola 
inftances  of  cold  air  making  it  difappear,  and  thereby  v-”’ 
producing  much  diforder  in  the  fyftem;  and  there  are 
alfo  frequent  inftances  of  this  diforder’s  being  remo¬ 
ved  by  reftoring  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  thereby 
again  bringing  out  the  eruption. 

Upwards  of  20  years  ago,  inoculation  for  the  meafles 
was  propofed,  and  pra&ifed  in  feveral  inftances  with 
fuccefs,  by  Dr  Home  of  Edinburgh.  His  method  of 
communicating  the  infection  was,  by  applying  to  an 
incifion  in  each  arm  cotton  moiftened  with  the  blood 
of  a  patient  labouring  under  the  meafles  ;  but  with 
others  wrho  have  made  fimilar  trials,  the  attempt  has 
not  yet  fucceeded.  And  attempts  have  been  made  to 
inoculate  this  difeafe  by  means  of  the  fluid  difeharged 
under  the  form  of  tears,  the  fquamx  falling  from  the 
furface,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  where  it  was  imagined  the  infection  had  thus  been 
communicated,  the  contagion  was  only  carried  about 
the  perfon  inoculating,  and  communicated  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

From  inoculation  of  the  meafles,  it  is  imagined  that 
feveral  advantages  may  lie  obtained;  and  among  others, 
it  is  thought  the  forenefs  of  the  eyes  may  be  mitigated, 
the  cough  abated,  and  the  fever  rendered  lefs  fevere. 

But  the  practice  was  never  much  in  falhion,  and  now 
is  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 
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The  Miliarv  Fever. 

Miliaria,  Lin.  7. 

Miliaris, ,  Sauv.  gen.  95.  Sag.  gen.  295. 

Febris  miliaris,  Fog.  37. 

Febris  purpurata  rubra  et  alba  miliaris,  Hoffm.  II. 

68. 

Febris  purpurea  feu  miliaris,  Junk.  7  c. 

Germanis  der  Friefel.  God.  IVelfch ,  Hift.  Med.  de 
novo  puerperarum  morbo,  qui  der  Friefel  dicitur, 

Lipf.  1655. 

Hamilton,  de  febr.  miliar,  1710.  Fantonus,  de  febr. 
mil.  1747.  /fllioni  de  miliar.  1758.  Fordyce,  de 
febr.  mil.  1748.  Fifcher,  de  febr.  mil.  1767.  De 
Haen ,  de  divif.febr.  1 760,  etin  Ration,  med.paflim. 

Matt.  Collin  ad  Baldinger  de  miliar.  1764. 

Miliaris  benigna,  Sauv.  fp.  1 . 

Miliaris  maligna,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Miliaris  recidivans,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Miliaris  Germanica,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Miliaris  Boia,  Sauv.  fp.  a. 

Miliaris  Britannica,  Sauv.  fp.  i. 

Miliaris  nova  febris,  Sydenb.  Sched.  monit.  Sauv. 
fp  .d. 

Miliaris  fudatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  e. 

Miliaris  nautica,  Sauv.  fp.jj-. 

Miliaris  purpurata,  Sauv.  fp  h. 

Miliaris la&ea,  Sauv.  fp.  c. 

Miliaris  puerperarum,  Sauv.  fp.  It. 

Miliaris  lcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  /. 

Miliaris  critica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Hjlory  and  Defection.  This  difeafe  is  find  to  have 
been  unknown  to  tire  ancients,  and  that  it  appeared 
for  the  firft  time  in  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  It  is  find  to  have  fince  fpread  from 
thence  into  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  and, 
fince  the  period  mentioned,  to  have  appeared  m 

many 
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E ican the-  many  countries  in  which  it  had  never  appeared  be- 
mjf*  fore. 

From  the  time  of  its  having  been  firft  taken  notice 
of,  it  has  been  deferibed  and  treated  of  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  ;  and  by  all  of  them,  till  very  lately,  ha3 
been  confidered  as  a  peculiar  idiopathic  difeafe.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  conftantly  attended  with  peculiar 
fymptoms.  It  comes  on  with  a  cold  ftage,  which  is 
often  confidcrable.  The  hot  ftage,  which  follows,  is 
attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fighing. 
The  heat  of  the  body  becomes  great,  and  foon  produ¬ 
ces  profufe  fweating,  preceded,  however,  with  a  fenfe 
of  pricking,  as  of  pin  points  in  the  (kin  ;  and  the 
fweat  is  of  a  peculiar  rank  and  difagreeable  odour. 
The  eruption  appears  fooner  or  later  in  different  per- 
fons,  but  at  no  determined  period  of  the  difeafe.  It 
feldom  or  never  appears  upon  the  face  ;  but  appears 
firft  upon  the  neck  and  bread,  and  from  thence  often 
fp reads  over  the  whole  body. 

The  eruption  named  miliary  is  faid  to  be  of  two 
kinds;  the  one  named  the  red ,  the  other  the  white  mi¬ 
liary.  The  former,  which  in  Englifh  is  ftri&ly  named 
a  ntfh,  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a  fymptomatic  af¬ 
fection  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  has 
any  pretenGons  to  be  confidered  as  an  idiopathic  dif¬ 
eafe,  it  is  this  only  that  we  (hall  more  particularly  de- 
feribe  and  treat  of  under  this  genus. 

What  is  then  called  the  white  miliary  eruption ,  ap¬ 
pears  at  iirft  like  the  red,  in  very  fmall  red  pimples, 
for  the  moil  part  diftinft,  but  fometimes  cluttered  to¬ 
gether.  Their  little  prominence  is  better  diftinguiftt- 
ed  by  the  finger  than  by  the  eye.  Soon  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  eruption,  and,  at  leaft,  on  the  fccond 
day,  a  fmall  vdicle  appears  upon  the  top  of  the  pim¬ 
ples.  At  Gril  the  vefick  i3  whey-coloured ;  but 
foon  becomes  white,  and  (lands  out  like  a  little  glo¬ 
bule  on  the  top  of  the  pimple.  In  two  or  three  days, 
thefe  globules  break,  or  are  rubbed  off ;  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  crufts,  which  foon  after  fall  off  in  fmall' 
feales.  While  one  fet  of  pimples  take  this  courfe,  an¬ 
other  fet  arife  to  run  the  fame;  fo  that  the  difeafe  often 
continues  upon  the  (kin  for  many  days  together.  Some¬ 
times  when  one  crop  of  this  eruption  has  disappeared, 
another,  after  fome  interval,  is  produced.  And  it  has 
been  further  obferved,  that  in  fome  perfons  there  is 
inch  a  difpofition  to  this  difeafe,  that  they  have  been 
tdfefted  with  it  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  their, 
lives. 

This  difeafe  is  faid  to  affeCl  both  fexes,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  and  conftitutions;  but  it  has  been  obferved 
at  all  times  to  affeCl  efpecially,  and  moft  frequently, 
lying-in  women. 

It  is  often  accompanied  with  violent  fymptoms,  and 
has  frequently  proved  fatal.  The  fymptoms,  however, 
attending  it  are  very  various;  and  they  are,  upon  oc- 
eafions,  everyone  attending  febrile  difeafes;  but  no 
fymptom,  or  concourfe  of  fymptoms,  3re  fteadily  the 
fame  in  different  perfons,  fo  as  to  give  any  fpecifie  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  difeafe.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the 
moft  common  fymptoms  are  phrenetic,  comatofe,  and 
convulfive  affections,  which  are  alfo  fymptoms  of  ail 
fevers  treated  by  a  very  warm  regimen. 

While  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  fymptoms  appear* 
ing  in  this  difeafe,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  any¬ 
one  particular  method  of  cure  can  be  propofed  ;  and, 
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accordingly,  vve  find  in  different  writers  different  me-  Miliaria. 

thodsand  remedies  preferibed;  frequent  difputes  about  - »  " 1  "I 

the  moft  proper  ;  and  thofe  received  and  pra&ifed  by 
fome,  oppofed  and  deferted  by  others. 

It  appears,  however,  to  Dr  Cullen,  very  improbable, 
that  this  was  really  a  new  difeafe,  when  it  was  firft 
confidered  as  fuch.  There  are  very  clear  traces  of  it 
in  authors  who  wrote  long  before  that  period ;  and 
though  there  were  not,  we  know  that  ancient  deferip- 
tions  were  often  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  particularly 
withrefpeft  to  cutaneous  affections ;  and  we  know  alfo 
that  thofe  affections  which  commonly  appeared  as  fym- 
tomatic  only,  were  often  negledted,  or  confounded  to¬ 
gether  under  a  general  appellation. 

The  antecedent  fymptoms  of  anxiety,  fighing,  and 
pricking  of  the  (kin,  which  have  been  fpoken  of  as  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  difeafe,  are,  however,  common  to  many 
others;  and  perhaps  to  all  thofe  in  which  fweatings 
are  forced  out  by  a  warm  regimen.  Of  the  fymptoms 
faid  to  be  concomitant  of  this  eruption,  there  are  none 
which  can  be  affirmed  to  be  conitant  and  peculiar  but 
that  of  fweating  This,  indeed,  always  precedes  and  ac 
companies  the  eruption ;  and,  while  the  miliary  erup¬ 
tion  attends  many  different  difeafes,  it  never,  however, 
appears  in  any  of  thefe  but  after  fweating ;  and  in 
perfons  labouring  under  the  fame  difeafes  it  does  not 
appear,  if  in  fuch  perfons  fweating  be  avoided.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  eruption  is  the  effeft  of 
fweating:  and  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  matter  not  be¬ 
fore  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  but  generated- 
under  particular  cireumftances  in  the  (kin  itfelf.  That 
it  depends  upon  particular  cireumftances  of  the  (kin,, 
is  alfo  probable  from  its  being  obferved  that  the  erup¬ 
tion  feldom.  or  never  appears  upon  the  face,  although 
it  affcCts  the  whole  of  the  body  befides  5  and  that  it 
comes  upon  thofe  places  efpecially  which  are  more 
clofely  covered ;  and  that  it  can  be  brought  out  upon 
particular  places  by  external  applications. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  eruptive  difeafe  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  exanthemata  in  many  circumftan- 
ces,  efpecially  the  following;  that  it  is  not  contagious, 
and  therefore  never  epidemic;  that  the  eruption  ap¬ 
pears  at  no  determined  period  of  the  difeafe;  that  the 
eruption  lias  no  determined  duration ;  that  fuceeffive 
eruptions  frequently  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
fever,  and- that  fuch  eruptions  frequently  recur  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  perfon’s  life.  All  this  renders  it 
very  probable,  that,  in  the  m:Hary  fever,  the  morbific 
matter  is  not  a  fubiifting  contagion  communicated  to 
the  blood,  and  thence,  in  confequence  of  fever  and 
affimilation,  thrown  out  upon  the  furfaceof  the  body, 
but  a  matter  occafionally  produced  in  the  (loin -itfelf-' 
by  fweating. 

This  conclufion  is  further  rendered  probable  from 
hence,  that,  while  the  miliary  eruption  has  no  fymp- 
toms-or  concourfe  of  fymptoms  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it, 
upon  occations,  accompanies  almoft  every  febrile  dif¬ 
eafe,  whether  inflammatory  or-putrid,  if  thefe  happen 
to  be  attended  with  fweating;  and  from  thence  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  the  miliary  eruption  is  a  fympto¬ 
matic  affe&ion  only,  produced  in  the  manner  we  have 
faid. 

But  as  this  fymptomatie  affeCtion  does  not  always 
accompany  every  inftance  of  fweating,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  inquire,  what  are  the-  circumftauces  which  efpe- 
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Bxanthe-  cially  determine  tKIs  eruption  to  appear  ?  And  to  this 
.  mata  .  Dr  Cullen  gives  no  full  and  proper  anfwer.  He  can¬ 
not  fay  that  there  is  any  one  circumllance  which  in  all 
cafes  gives  occalion  to  this  eruption  ;  nor  can  he  fay 
what  different  caufes,  in  different  cafes,  may  give  oc- 
cafion  to  it.  There  is  only  one  obfervation  that  can 
be  made  to  the  purpofe  of  this  inquiry;  and  it  is,  that 
thefe  perfons  fweating,  under  febrile  difeafes,  are  efpe- 
cially  liable  to  the  miliary  eruption,  who  have  been 
previoufly  weakened  by  large  evacuations,  particular¬ 
ly  of  blood.  This  will  explain  why  it  happens  to  ly¬ 
ing-in  women  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  per¬ 
fons  ;  and  to  confirm  this  explanation,  he  has  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  eruption  has  happened  to  other  women, 
though  not  in  child-bed,  but  who  had  been  much  fub- 
je&ed  to  a  frequent  and  copious  menftruation,  and  to 
an  almoft  conftant  fluor  alius.  He  has  alfo  obferved  it 
to  have  happened  to  men  in  fevers,  after  wounds  from 
which  they  had  fuffered  a  great  lofs  of  blood. 

Further,  that  this  eruption  is  produced  by  a  certain 
flate  of  debility,  is,  he  thinks,  probable,  from  its  fo  of¬ 
ten  attending  fevers  of  the  putrid  kind,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  great  debility.  It  is  true,  that  it 
alfo  fometimes  attends  inflammatory  difeafes,  when  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  he 
believes  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  efpecially  attends 
thofe  inflammatory  difeafes  in  which  the  fweats  have 
been  long  protracted,  or  frequently  repeated,  and 
which  have  thereby  produced  a  debility,  and  perhaps 
a  debilitating  .putrid  diatheiis. 

.That,  however,  the  miliary  eruption  is  not  neceffarily 
or  even  generally  connected  with  a  certain  flate  of  de¬ 
bility,  is  abundantly  evident  from  its  being  entirely 
wanting  in  by  much  the  greater  number  of  inftances 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  difeafes 
where  every  poflible  degree  of  debility  occurs :  And 
that  it  is  not  conneCted  with  any  certain  flate  of  debi¬ 
lity,  ftill  farther  appears,  both  from  the  condition  of 
thofe  affe&ed  with  it  in  different  inftances,  which  in 
point  of  ftrength  is  very  various ;  and  likewife  from 
the  continuance  of  frefli  eruptions  with  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual,  although  during  that  time  in  very  different 
ftates  with  refpeCt  to  debility.  It  appears,  therefore, 
much  more  probable,  that  it  depends  on  fome  peculiar 
flate  of  the  furface,  induced  by  the  concurring  in¬ 
fluence  of  certain  predifpofing  and  occafional  caufes. 

It  appears  fo  clearly  that  this  eruption  is  always  a 
fymptomatic  and  factitious  affeCtion,  that  Dr  Cullen 
is  perfuaded  it  may  be,  in  moil  cafes,  prevented  mere¬ 
ly  by  avoiding  fweats.  Spontaneous  fweatings,  in  the 
beginning  of  difeafes,  are  very  rarely  critical  ;  and 
all  fweatings  not  evidently,  critical,  Ihould  be  pre¬ 
vented,  or  at  leaft  moderated }  and  the  promoting 
them,  by  increafing  external  heat,  is  commonly  very 
pernicious.  Even  critical  fweats  fhould  hardly  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  fuch  means.  If,  therefore,  fpontaneous 
fweats  arife,  they  are  to  be  checked  by  the  coolnefs 
of  the  chamber  ;  by  the  lightnefs  and  loofenefs  of  the 
bed-cloaths ;  by  the  perfons  laying  out  their  arms  and 
hands ;  and  by  their  taking  cold  drink :  and  in  this 
way  Dr  Cullen  thinks  he  has  frequently  prevented 
miliary  eruptions,  which  were  otherwife  likely  to  have 
appeared,  particularly  in  puerperal  women. 

But  it  may  happen,  when  thefe  precautions  have 
been  negleCtcd,  or  from  other  circumftanees,  that  a  mi- 
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liary  eruption  does  a&nally  appear  ;  and  the  queftion  Miliaria 
will  then  be  put,  how  thq  cafe  is  to  be  treated  ?  This 
is  a  queftion  of  confequence  5  as  there  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  matter  here  generated  is  often  of  a  vi¬ 
rulent  kind;  it  is  often  the  offspring  of  putrefcency  ; 
and,  when  treated  by  increafing  the  external  heat  of 
the  body,  it  feems  to  acquire  a  virulence  which  produ¬ 
ces  thofe  [fymptoms  mentioned  above,  and  proves  cer¬ 
tainly  fatal. 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with  moft  phyfi- 
cians,  that  eruptive  difeafes  were  ready  to  be  hurt  by 
cold  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  cover  up 
the  body  very  clofely,  and  thereby  increafe  the  exter¬ 
nal  heat.  We  now  know  that  this  is  a  miftaken  opi¬ 
nion  ;  that  increafing  the  external  heat  of  the  body  is 
very  generally  mifehievous;  and  that  feveral  eruptions 
not  only  admit,  but  require  the  application  of  cold  air. 

Dr  Cullen  is  perfuaded,  therefore,  that  the  practice 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  cafe  of  miliary  erup¬ 
tions,  of  covering  up  the  body  clofely,  and  both  by 
external  means  and  internal  remedies  encouraging  the 
fweatings  which  accompany  this  eruption,  was  highly 
pernicious,  and  commonly  fatal.  He  is  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  even  when  a  miliary  eruption  has  appear¬ 
ed,  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  fweating  is  not  manifellly 
critical,  we  fhould  employ  all  the  mean3  of  flopping 
the  fweating  that  are  mentioned  above  5  and  he  has 
fometimes  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  even  the  ad- 
miflion  of  cool  air  was  fafe  and  ufeful. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  treatment  of  miliary  erup¬ 
tions:  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  remedies  fuited  to  the 
primary  difeafe  are  to  be  employed ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  eruption  happens  to  accompany  inflamma¬ 
tory  affe&ions,  and  the  fulnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  or  other  fymptoms  fhow  an  inflammatory  flate 
prefent,  the  cafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting, 
purging,  and  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  miliary  eruption 
attends  difeafes,  in  which  debility  and  putrefcency 
prevail,  it  will  be  proper  to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and 
to  employ  tonic  and  antifeptic  remedies,  particularly 
the  Peruvian  bark,  cold  drink,  and  cold  air. 

The  moft  diftrefiing  circumllance  attending  this  af- 
fedlion,  is  the  almoft  unfnppoirtable  ficknefs  at  fto- 
mach  which  frequently  occurs,  and  which  is  often  ob¬ 
ferved  to  precede  frelh  eruptions  taking  place  during  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  With  the  view  of  counteract, 
ing  and  alleviating  this  fymptom,  recourfe  is  had  to 
wine  and  other  cordial  medicines.  But  with  many 
patients  nothing  is  found  to  have  fo  much  influence, 
as  the  ufe  of  camphor,  particularly  when  introduced 
gradually  in  fmall  dofes,  under  the  form  of  the  mijlu- 
ra  camphorata  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  or  of 
the  emulfio  camphorata  of  that  of  Edinburgh. 

We  lhall  conclude  this  fubjeCl  with  obferving,  that 
the  venerable  oClogenarian  pradlitioner,  de  Fifcher, 
when  treating  of  this  fubjeft,  in  laying  down  the  in¬ 
dications  of  cure,  has  given  this  as  one  of  them  : 

“  Excretionis  peripheries  non  primariam  habere  ra- 
tionem.” 
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Scarlet  Fever. 
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Exanthe-  Sp.  I.  The  Mild  Scarlet  Fever. 

mats 

v— -y— '  Scarlatina  fcbris,  Sauv.  fp.  I.  Sydenham ,  fc&-  vi. 

cap.  ,2. 

Sp.  II.  The  Scarl  et  Fever  with  Ulcerated  Sore 
‘Throat. 

Scarlatina  ar.ginofa.  Withering  on  the  Scarlet  Fe¬ 
ver. 

The  mild  fcarlet  fever  is  defcribed  by  Sydenham, 
who  tells  us  that  he  can  fearce  account  it  a  difeafe  ; 
and  indeed  nothing  more  feems  to  be  neceflary  in  the 
treatment  of  it  than  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  apj  lication  of  cold  air  and  cold  drink.  The 
difeafe  however  fometimes  rages  epidemically,  and  is 
attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  bearing  no 
fmall  refemblance  to  the  cynanche  maligna,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  called  fcarlatma  anginofd. — The  beft  deferip- 
tion  of  this  diftemper  has  been  pnblilhed  by  Dr  With¬ 
ering  in  the  year  1778.  This  difeafe  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  are  told,  at  Birmingham  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  about  the  middle  of  May  1778.  It 
continued  in  all  its  force  and  frequency  to  the  end 
of  Ocftober  ;  varying,  however,  in  fome  of  its  fymp¬ 
toms,  as  the  air  grew  colder.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  it  was  rarely  met  with ;  but  towards  the 
middle  of  that  month,  when  the  air  became  warmer, 
it  increafed  again,  and  in  fome  meafure  refumed  thofe 
appearances  it  poffeffed  in  the  fummer-months,  but 
which  it  had  loft  during  the  cold  winds  in  O&ober. 

It  affedled  children  more  than  adults ;  but  feldom 
occurred  in  the  former  under  two  years  of  age,  or  in 
the  latter  if  they  had  paffed  their  fiftieth  year. 

Defcript'ton.  With  various  general  fymptoms  of 
fever,  the  patient  at  firft  complains  of  a  dejettion  of 
fj.  irits,  a  flight  forenefs  or  rather  ftiffnefs  in  the  neck, 
with  a  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  in  the  mufcles  of  the  neck 
and  (houlders,  as  if  they  were  bound  with  cords. 
The  feconc  day  of  the  fever  this  ferCnefs  in  the  throat 
increafes,  and  the  patients  find  a  difficulty  in  fwallow- 
ing ;  but  the  difficulty  feems  lefs  occafioned  by  the 
pain  excited  in  the  attempt,  or  by  the  ftraitnefs  of 
the  paffage,  than  by  an  inability  to  throw  the  ne- 
eefiary  mufcles  in  adlion.  The  (kin  feels  hot  and  dry, 
but  not  hard ;  and  the  patients  experience  frequent, 
fmall,  pungent  pains,  as  if  touched  with  the  point  of 
a  needle.  The  breath  is  hot  and  burning  to  the  lips, 
and  thirft  makes  them  wilh  to  drink ;  but  the  tendency 
to  ficknefs,  and  the  exertions  neceflary  in  deglutition, 
are  fo  unpleafant,  that  they  feldom  care  to  drink 
much  at  a  time.  They  have  much  uneafinefs  alfo 
from  want  of  reft  during  the  night.  In  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  the  face,  neck,  and  breaft,  appear 
redder  than  ufual :  in  a  few  hours  this  rednefs  be¬ 
comes  univerfal ;  and  increafes  to  fuch  a  degree  of  in- 
tenfity,  that  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  refemble  a 
boiled  lobfter  in  colour,  and  are  evidently  fwollen. 
Ifpon  preflure  the  rednefs  vanilhes,  but  foon  returns 
again.  The  (kin  is  fmooth  to  the  touch,  nor  is  there 
the  leaft  appearance  of  pimples  or  puftules.  The 
eyes  and  noftrils  partake  more  or  lefs  of  the  general 
rednefs ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  this 
colour  in  the  eyes,  the  tendency  to  delirium  pre¬ 
vails. 

Vox.  XI.  Part  I. 
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Things  continue  in  nearly  this  date  for  two  or  Scarlatina, 
three  days  longer,  when  the  intenfe  fcarlet  gradually v 
abates,  a  brown  colour  fucceeds,  and  the  (kin  be¬ 
coming  rough,  peels  off  in  fmall  feales.  The  tume¬ 
faction  fubfides  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  patients 
gradually  recover  their  ftretfgth  and  an-.  etite. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  the  pulfe 
is  quick,  fmall,  and  uncommonly  feeble  ;  the  urine 
fmall  in  quantity;  the  fub-maxillary  glands  fomewhat 
enlarged  and  painful  to  the  touch.  T  he  velum  pendu¬ 
lum  t  alari,  the  uvula,  the  tonfils,  and  gullet,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  partake  of  the  general  rednefs 
and  tumefa&ion  ;  hut  although  collections  of  thick 
mucus,  greatly  refembling  the  fpeeks  or  (loughs  in 
tha.  putrid  fore  throat,  fometimes  occur.  yret  tliofe  are 
eafily  wa(hed  off,  and  real  ulcerations  of  thofe  parts 
wTere  never  obferved. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  ufual  appearances  of  this  difor- 
der ;  but  it  too  frequently  affumes  a  much  more  fatal 
form.  Ih  fome  chi.dren  the  delirium  commences  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  firft  attack  ;  the  (kin  is  intenfely 
hot ;  the  fcarlet  colour  appears  on  the  firft  or  fecond 
day,  and  they  die  very  early  on  the  third.  Others 
again,  who  furvive  this  rapid  termination,  inftead  of 
recovering,  as  is  ufual,  about  the  time  the  (kin  begins 
to  get  its  natural  colour,  fall  into  a  kind  of  lingering, 
and  die  at  laft  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  eight  weeks. 

’  In  adults,  circular  livid  fpots  were  frequently  ob¬ 
ferved  about  the  breaft,  knees,  and  elbows ;  alfo  large 
blotches  of  red,  and  others  of  white  intermixed,  and 
often  changing  places. 

In  the  month  of  October,  when  the  air  becomes 
colder,  the  fcarlet  colour  of  the  (kin  was  both  lefs 
frequent  and  lefs  permanent.  Many  patients  had  no 
appearance  of  it  at  all;  whilft  others,  efpecially  adults, 
had  a  few  minute  red  pimples,  crowned  with  white 
pellucid  heads  The  infide  of  the  throat  was  con¬ 
siderably  tumefied  ;  its  colour  a  dull  red,  fometimes 
tending  to  a  livid.  The  pulfe  beat  in  general  ■  30 
or  140  ftroke8  in  a  minute;  was  fmall,  but  hard, 
and  fometimes  fufficiently  fo  to  juftify  the  opening  of 
a  vein  ;  and  the  blood  thus  taken  away,  in  every  ia- 
ftance  when  cool,  appeared  fizy,  and  the  whole  craffa- 
mentum  firm. 

Happy  would  it  be,  Dr  Withering  obferves,  if  the 
baneful  influence  of  this  diforder  terminated  with  the 
febrile  fymptoms.  But  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  from 
the  ceffation  of  the  fever,  and  when  a  complete  re¬ 
cover)'  might  be  expefted,  another  train  of  fymptoms 
occur,  which  at  laft  frequently  terminate  fatally. 

The  patients,  after  a  few  days  amendment,  feel  a 
fomething  that  prevents  their  farther  approach  to 
health  ;  an  unaccountable  languor  and  debility  pre¬ 
vails,  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  limbs,  an  accelerated  pulfe, 
difturbed  deep,  difrelilh  to  food,  and  a  fcarcity  of 
urine.  Thefe  fymptoms,  we  are  told,  are  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fwcllings  of  a  real  dropfical  nature,  form¬ 
ing  fometimes  an  anafarca,’  and  on  other  occafions  an 
afeites  ;  and  not  unfrequently  fcarlati'  a  has  proved  fa¬ 
tal,  from  fupervening  hydrotliorax  in  confequence  of  the 
effufion  of  water  into  the  theft.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
remark,  that  when  this  happens,  a  fatal  termination 
is  more  fudden  than  from  any  other  modification  of 
d'ropfv. 

Dr 
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Exinthe-  Dr  Withering,  after  examining  the  accounts  given  Scarlatina  Anginofa. 

,  n'ata  of  this  difeafe  by  different  anthers,  proceeds  to  the  Eyes.  Shining,  equable, 
~  *  diagnofis.  It  may  be  diflinguifhed,  he  obferves,  from  intenfe  rednefs,  rarely 

the  petechial  fever,  by  the  eruption  in  the  latter  ap-  watery, 
pearing  feldom  before  the  fourth  day,  by  the  regula-  Throat.  In  fummer,  ton- 
rity  and  diftin&nefs  of  the  fpots,  and  by  its  princi-  fils,  &c.  little  tume- 
pally  occupying  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  loins. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fcarlet  fever,  the  eruption 
generally  appears  about  the  third  day ;  confifts  either 
of  broad  blotches,  or  elfe  one  continued  rednefs, 
which  fpreads  over  the  face  and  the  whole  body. 

In  the  fever  called  purpura ,  the  puftules  are  pro¬ 
minent,  keep  their  colour  under  preffure,  and  never 
appear  early  in  the  difeafe;  whereas  in  the  fcarlet 
fever,  the  eruption  appears  more  early,  is  not  promi¬ 
nent,  but  perfectly  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  becomes 
quite  white  under  preffure. 

Although  the  purple  fever  and  fcarlatina  may  be 
connefted  by  fome  general  caufe,  yet  our  author  takes 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  they  cannot  be  mere  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  fame  eruption  :  for  examples  occur, 
he  fays,  of  the  fame  perfon  being  firft  feized  with  one 
of  thefe  diforders,  and  afterwards  with  the  other ; 
but  he  never  met  with  an  inftance  of  the  fame  perfon 
having  the  fcarlet  fever  twice;  and  he  believes  it  to 
be  as  great  an  improbability  as  a  repetition  of  the 
fmall-pox. 

This  diforder  is  particularly  diflinguifhed  from  the 


fied ;  no  flough  .  .  In 
autiij  \n,  more  fwelled. 
Integuments  feparat- 
ing  .  .  Sloughs  white. 

Breath.  Very  hot,  but  not 
fetid. 

Voice.  In  fummer,  natural. 

Bowels.  Regular  at  the 
acceffon. 

Bloocl.  Buffy. .  Firm. 

Termination.  The  3d,  5th, 
•8th,  or  1  r  tli  day. 

Nature.  Inflammatory. 


It  is  not  pretended,  Dr  Withering  remarks,  that  all 
the  above  contrafled  fymptoms  will  be  met  with  in 
every  cafe.  Jt  is  enough,  he  obferves,  that  fome  of 
them  appear ;  aqd  that  if  conjoined  with  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  prevailing  conftitution,  they  enable 
us  to  direCt  that  mode  of  treatment  which  will  molt 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  fick. 

But  notwithflanding  the  attention  which  Dr  Wi- 


Pracflice* 

Angina  Gangrenofa.  Scarlatina, 
Eyes ."  Inflamed  and  wa-  —— 
tery,  or  funk  and  dead. 

Throat.  Tonlils,  &c.  con- 
fideraly  fwelled  and 
ulcerated  .  .  .  Sloughs 
dark  brown. 


Breath.  Offenlive  to  the 
patients  and  afiiftants. 

Voice.  Flat  and  rattling. 

Bowels.  .  Purging  at  the 
acceifion. 

Blood.  .  Florid  .  .  Tender. 

Termination.  No  ftated- 
period 

Nature.  Putrid. 


meajles,  we  are  told,  by  the  want  of  that  cough,  thering  has  bellowed  upon  this  fubjeft,  we 
watery  eye,  and  running  at  the  nofe,  which  are  known  1:— J  v 

to  be  the  predominant  fymptoms  in  the  early  flate 
of  the  mealies,  but  are  never  known  to  exift  in  the 
fcarlatina. 

From  the  eryfipelas  this  difeafe  is  diftinguilhable, 
by  the  limited  feat  of  the  former,  together  with  its 
not  being  contagious. 

The  ulcerated  fore  throat ,  however,  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diftinguifh  from  this  difeafe  than  any  other ; 
and  yet  the  diftin&ion  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  method  of  treatment,  according  to 
Dr  Withering,  ought  to  be  extremely  different.— 

But  although,  in  a  number  of  circumftances,  thefe  two 
difeafes  bear  a  very  great  refembjance,  yet,  with  a 
little  attention,  the  one  may  in  general,  he  thinks, 
be  diflinguifhed  from  the  other.  From  Dr  Fother- 
g ill’s  account  of  the  fore  throat  attended  with  ul¬ 
cers,  our  author  has  made  out  the  following  charac- 
teriftical  circumftances  of  the  two  difeafes,  contrafted 
to  one  another. 


Scarlatina  Anginofa. 

Seafon.  .  Summer  ,  .  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Air.  .  Hot  .  .  Dry. 

Places.  High  .  .  Dry.  .  . 
Gravelly. 

Sulje&s.  Vigorous.  Both 
fexes  alike.  .  Robuft  in 
moll  danger.  .  .  . 

Skin.  Full  fcarlet  .  .  .  . 
fmooth  .  .  If  pimply, 
the  pimples  white  at 
the  top  .  .  Always  dry 
and  hot. 


!  Hill 

inclined  to  think,  that  the  difeafe  which  he  has  fo  ac* 
curately  deferibed  under  the  title  of  fcarlatina  an  gin  of  a  y 
is  in  reality  the  fame  affedtion  with  the  malignant  uh 
cerous  fore  throat  of  Huxham  and  Fothergill.  Du¬ 
ring  different  epidemics,  this  difeafe,  like  fmall-pox 
and  mealies  in  different  feafons,  is  confiderably  varied 
in  its  appearance.  But  Hill  there  occurs  fuch  a  fimi- 
larity  as  clearly  marks  the  famenefs  of  the  affedtion. 
And  indeed  this,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fmall  pox,  is 
abundantly  demonftrated,  by  infedtion  from  one  con* 
tagion  giving  protection  againft  fucceeding  ones,  al¬ 
though  the  appearances  be  much  varied.  This  has 
particularly  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  difeafe 
has  of  late  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  on  three  different 
years,  viz.  1774-5,  1782-3,  and  1789-90  During 
the  firft  of  thefe.  in  the  greater  part  of  patients,  the 
fore  throats  were  of  a  very  gangrenous  and  malignant 
nature  :  during  the  fecond,  the  difeafe  more  com¬ 
monly  appeared  under  the  form  of  what  might  be 
called fimple fcarlatina:  and  during  the  third  epidemic, 
the  contagion  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprdfion,. 
of  an  intermediate  nature.  But  it  is  farther  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  during  every  one  of  thofe  epidemics, 
when  feveral  children  of  a  family  were  at  the  fame  time 
fubjeCted  to  the  infeCtion,  in  one  the  difeafe  would  have 
been  attended  with  almoft  all  the  fymptoms  mentioned 


Angina  Gangrenofa. 

Seafon. .  Spring  ,•  .  Win¬ 
ter. 

Air.  .  Warm  .  .  Moift. 

Places.  Clofe.  .  Low  .  .  _  , 

Damp.  .  Marftiy.  in  the  column  of  fcarlatina  anginofa ,  with  refpect  to 

SuljeSs.  Delicate  .  .  Wo-  fkin,  eyes,  throat,  breath,  bow  els,  termination  of  the 
men  and  female  chil-  affections,  See.  In  another,  would  have  occurred  all 
dren.  Robuft  adults  the  fymptoms  with  refpeCt  to  thofe  particulars  which 
not  in  danger.  he  has  mentioned  under  the  column  of  angina  gan- 

Skin.  Red  tinge  .  .  pim-  grenofa.  While  at  the  fame  time,  in  numberlefs  in? 
ply.  .  The  pimples  red-  fiances,  even  in  the  fame  patient,  the  difeafe  at  its 
der  than  the  interftices  commencement  has  fhown  evident  marks  of  an  icflamr 
.  .  bedewed  with  fweat  matory,  and  at  its  termination  of  a  putrid  tendency, 
towards  morning.  And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that!  both  the  fcarlatina. 

3  Langinof% 
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Exanthe-  anglnoia,  and  angina  gangrenofa,  as  defcribtd  by  Fo- 
.  mata  thergill  and  Iliixbam'  have  occurred  in  every  feafon 
*  and  fituation,  and  have  affeCted  perfons  of  every  age 
and  conftitution  not  before  fubjeCted  to  either  dif¬ 
eafe. 

Caufes.  Dr  Withering  affirms,  that  the  immediate 
caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  a  poifon  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
communicable  by  contagion. 

2.  That  this  poifon  fir  ft  takes  poffelfion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  fauces  and  the  nofe  ; 
and  either  by  its  action  upon  the  fecretory  glands, 
or  upon  the  mucus  itfelf,  aftimilates  that  mucus  to  its 
own  nature. 

3.  That  it  is  from  this  beginning,  and  from  this 
only,  that  it  fpreads  to  the  ftomach,  & c.  and  at  length 
ads  upon  the  fyftem  at  large. 

4.  That  its  firft  aCtion  upon  the  nerves  is  of  a  fe- 
dative  or  debilitating  nature. 

5.  That  in  confequence  of  certain  laws  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  when  the  debilitating  effeds  operate  upon 
the  fenforium  commune,  a  readion  takes  place  ;  and 
that  this  readion  is,  cateris  parilus ,  proportioned  to 
the  debilitating  power. 

6.  That,  in  confequence  of  this  readion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  capillary' 
blood  veffels  dependent  thereon  is  greatly  increafed ; 
an  unufually  large  quantity  of  blood  is  accumulated 
in  thofe  veffels ;  the  heart  and  large  blood-veffels  are 
deprived  of  their  cuftomary  proportion ;  and  hence, 
though  ftimulated  to  more  frequent  contradion,  the 
pulfe  muft  neceffarily  be  feeble. 

7.  That  as  violent  exertions  are  followed  by  debility, 
upon  the  ceffation  of  the  fever,  the  capillary  veffels, 
■which  had  aded  with  fuch  unufual  violence,  are  left 
in  a  ftate  of  extreme  debility,  and  are  long  in  reco 
vering  their  tone  ;  hence  it  is  that  fo  many  patients 
afterwards  become  drophcal. 

Dr  Withering  next  proceeds  to  the  confideration  of 
the  different  remedies,  which  either  are  at  prefeut  in 
common  ufe  or  have  been  recommended  as  proper  in 
this  difeafe. 

Cure.  Blood  letting  has  been  recommenced  by 
authors ;  but  fuch  was  the  date  of  the  pulfe  in  this 
diforder,  at  le  ft  during  the  fummer-months,  that 
it  was  not  in  any  inftance  thought  advifable  to  take 
away  blood.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  where  the  fiery 
rednefs  of  the  eyes  feemed  to  demand  the  ufe  of 
leeches,  they  were  had  recourfe  to,  but  never  with 
any  advantage.  In  the  liarveft  months,  when  the 
pulfe  was  more  firm,  and  when  fuffocation  feemed  to 
be  threatened  from  the  fwelling  in  the  fauces,  blood¬ 
letting  was  fometimes  advifed;  but  ftill  with  lefs  ad¬ 
vantage  than  one  would  have  expected  in  almoft  any 
Other  fituation. 

Vomiting.]  This,  our  author  obferves,  feemstobethe 
remedy  of  nature ;  and  be  is  furprifed  how  it  fhould 
have  been  omitted  by  feveral  authors  who  have  gone 
before  him.  Vomiting,  he  fays,  moft  amply  fulfils 
the  indications  arifing  both  from  a  confideration  of  the 
raufe  and  of  the  effeCts  ;  and  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  re¬ 
medy  he  holds  forth  as  {he  true  foundation  for  fuc- 
ceftful  practice  in  fearlet  fever  and  fore  throat  His 
Common  form  of  emetic  is  a  combination  of  tartar 
«metic  and  ipecacuanha,  given  in  pretty  fmart  dafes  ? 
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and  thefe  are  to  be  repeated  at  leaft  once  in  48 
hours,  and  in  the  worft  eafes  fo  often  as  twice  in  24 
hours. 

Purging.]  The  aCtion  of  purgatives  is  confidered 
by  Dr  Withering  as  altogether  repugnant  to  the  cu¬ 
rative  indications  in  this  difeafe  :  for  the  poifons,  as  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  being  received  into  the  fyftem  by  the 
fauces,  the  operation  of  a  purge,  inftead  of  dif- 
charging  it,  can  only  promote  its  diffufion  along  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  in  faCt,  we  are  told,  that  when 
even  a  fpontaneous  purging  fupervenes  in  this  difeafe, 
the  patients  fink  fo  amazingly  fall,  that  it  is  not  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  art  to  fupport  them.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  acrid  Piatt tr  palling 
from  the  fauces  into  the  ftomach,  makes  its  way  to  the 
reCtum,  a  confiderable  degree  of  loofenefs  often  takes 
place  And  although  evacuations  from  the  fyftem  in 
general  by  means  of  cathartics  may  be  hurtful,  yet 
patients  often  obtain  great  relief  from  a  free  difeharge 
of  this  matter  $  and  by  dilcharging  it,  purgatives  have 
the  effeCt  even  of  preventing  an  evacuation  fiom  the 
fyftem,  which  would  otherwife  take  place. 

Sudorilics.  Cordials.  Alexipharmics.]  None  of  thefe 
remedies  were  found  beneficial  With  rcfpeCt  t  -  cor¬ 
dials,  Dr  Withering  obferves,  that  altho’  they  feem  to 
be  indicated  by  the  great  lols  of  ftrength  and  feeble 
pulfe,  yet  the  certain  confequence  of  their  ufe  always 
was,  an  increafe  of  reftleffnels,  of  the  delirium,  and 
of  the  heat. 

Diuretics.]  Thefe  were  found  very  beneficial.  The 
vegetable  fixed  alkali  is  recommended  as  the  moft 
proper  article  of  this  kind  :  a  dram  or  two  may  be 
eafily  fwallowed  every  4  hours,  by  giving  a  final! 
quantity  in  every  thing  t  e  patient  d.inks  Diure¬ 
tics,  however,  have  been  found  principally  fcrviceable 
by  practitioners  in  general  in  thofe  calcs  where  the 
urine  is  obferved  to  be  icanty,  and  where  droplical 
fymptoms  have  taken  place. 

Peruvian  bark  ]  No  medicine,  we  are  told,  ever 
had  a  fairer  trial  in  any  difeale  than  the  Peruvian  bark 
had  in  this  epidemic ;  for  the  feeble  pulfe,  great 
proftration  of  ftrength,  with  here  and  ihere  a  livid 
fpot,  were  thought  to  he  fuch  undeniable  evidences  of 
a  putrid  teiideticy,  that  the  bark  was  poured  down 
not  with  a  fparing  hand.  But  this  was  only  at  firft  j 
for  thefe  livid  fpots  and  the  floughs  in  the  throat  be¬ 
ing  found  to  be  the  effeCts  of  uiiiammation  inftead  of 
putrefaftion,  and  the  bark  initead  of  dimmilhing, 
rather  increafing  theie  fymptoms,  it  was  at  laft  entire¬ 
ly  laid  alide  by  Dr  Withering  in  his  praCtice.  but 
although  Peruvian  bark  may  not  have  been  fuccefsful 
with  a  particular  epidemic  at  a  particular  pi  ce  ;  yet 
from  the  concurring  teftitnony  of  many  practitioners, 
it  is  very  commonly  found  to  be  productive  of  good 
effeCts:  And  there  is  perhaps  no  remedy  in  which 
greater  dependence  is  in  general  put,  particulaily  in 
the  advanced  periods  of  the  difeale,  where  the  feetor 
is  confiderable. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  that  the  bark  was  pre- 
feribed,  fixable  air  was  at  firft  likewife  advifed,  but 
with  no  evident  effeCts  either  one  w  y  or  another. 
Dulcified  acids  were  alfo  had  recourfe  to,  but  with  no 
advantage. 

Opiates.]  Thefe,  although  recommended  by  fome 
D  d  2  -author* 
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Exanthe-  authors  for  the  removal  of  inquietude  and  watchfulnefs, 
yet  in  this  epidemic,  inftead  of  effecting  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  always  increafed  the  diftrefs  of  the  patient. 

Blifters.]  In  the  fummer  appearance  of  the  difeafe, 
blifters  were  univerfally  detrimental ;  they  never  failed 
to  haften  the  delirium ;  and  if  the  cafe  was  of  the 
word;  kind,  they  too  often  confirmed  its  fatal  tendency. 
But  although  this  may  have  been  the  cafe  during  the 
epidemic  which  Dr  Withering  defcribes,  it  has  by  no 
means  been  generally  obferved.  On  the  contrary,  by 
the  early  application  of  blifters  to  the  external  fauces, 
both  the  glandular  fwellings  and  likewife  the  difcharge 
from  the  mouth  and  fauces  have  been  much  diminish¬ 
ed  ;  and  pra&itioners  have  believed,  not  without  pro¬ 
bable  reafon,  that  the  after  affe&ions  of  the  throat 
were  lefs  confiderable  than  would  otherwife  have  been 
the  cafe.  Dr  Witheringallows,  that  in  the  autumnal 
feafon,  when  the  inflammation  was  lefs  generally  dif- 
fufed  through  the  body,  they  were  lefs  detrimental ; 
but  he  thinks  that  they  did  not  here  produce  any  be¬ 
neficial  effe&s. 

InjeCted  gargles  of  contrayerva  decoCtion,  fweeten- 
ed  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c.  were  found  very  bene¬ 
ficial  in  bringing  always  large  quantities  of  vifcid  ropy 
fluff  from  the  fauces. 

The  immerfion  of  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
although  it  did  no  harm,  yet  did  not  either  procure 
fieep  or  abate  the  delirium,  as  it  Frequently  does  in 
other  kinds  of  fever. 

As  in  fummer  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  the 
patients  fufficiently  cool,  they  were  ordered  to  h'e 
upon  a  matrefs  inftead  of  a  feather-bed ;  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  was  kept  up  ;  and  where  the  patient’s 
ftrength  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  ordered  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  doors.  Animal  food  and  fermented 
liquors  were  denied  them,  and  nothing  allowed  but 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  milk  and  water,  gruel,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  articles. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  dropfical  diforder  which  fo 
frequently  fucceeds  to  this  complaint,  it  was  never 
obferved,  Dr  Withering  remarks,  when  the  preceding 
fymptoms  had  been  properly  treated. 

"When  called  upon  to  patients  in  the  dropfical 
ftate,  he  began  his  practice  by  a  dofe  of  calomel 
at  night,  and  a  purgative  in  the  morning.  When 
a  febrile  pulfe  attended  the  othej-  fymptoms,  emetics 
were  ufeful,  as  well  as  the  faline  draughts  and  other 
neutral  falts.  •  When  great  debility,  comatofe  or  pe- 
ripneumonic  fymptoms  occurred,  blifters  were  found 
'  very  ferviceable  :  but  when  dropfical  fymptoms  were 
the  principal  caufe  of  complaint,  frnall  dofes  of  rhu¬ 
barb  and  calomel  were  advifed ;  recourfe  was  alfo  had 
to  diluted  folutions  of  fixed  alkalies,  fquills,  Seltzer 
waters,  and  other  diuretics. 

When  the  unne  flows  freely,  fteel  and  other  tonics 
are  recommended ;  together  with  gentle  exercife,  high- 
feafoned  food,  wine,  and  the  wearing  of  flannel  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  fkin. 

Dr  Withering  concludes  his  effay  with  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  feveral  cafes,  treated  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  above  laid  down.  The  fuccefsful  termination 
©f  thefe  cafes  demon  ftrates  the  propriety  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  whieh  he  has  recommended  ;  at  leaft  for  the  epi¬ 
demic  under  the  form  in  which  it  thep  appeared. 


rr.wti 

U.tka 

Genus  XXXIII.  URTICARIA,  - - - 

Nettle-rash.  23 

Febris  urticata,  Vog.  40. 

Uredo,  Lin.  8. 

Purpura  urticata,  Junch.  75. 

Scarlatina  urticata,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Eryfipelatis  fpecies  altera,  Sydenham,  fetl.  v;Y 
cap.  6. 

Febris  fcarlatina,  et  febris  urticata,  Meyferey ,  Mai, 
des  armees,  291  et  feq. 

Defcrlptlon  This  difeafe  has  it?  Englifh  name 
from  the  refemblance  of  its  eruption  to  that  made  by 
the  flinging  of  nettles.  Thefe  little  elevations  upou 
the  fkin  in  the  nettle-rafh  often  appear  in  ftantaneoufly, 
efpecially  if  the  fkin  be  rubbed  or  feratched,  and  fel- 
dom  flay  many  hours  in  the  fame  plaee,  and  fome- 
times  not  many  minutes.  No  part  of  the  body  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  them  ;  and  where  many  of  them  rife  toge¬ 
ther,  and  continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are  often 
confiderably  fvvelled  ;  w  hich  particularly  happens  in 
the  face,  arms,  and  hands.  Thefe  eruptions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  infeil  the  fkin,  fometimes  in  one  place  and 
fometimes  in  another,  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a 
time,  two  or  three  times  every  day,  or  perhaps  for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  24  hours. — fn  fome  perfons 
they  lall  only  a  few  days,  in  others  many  months  ; 
nay,  fometimes  the  difeafe  has  lalled  for  years  with 
very  fliort  intervals. 

But  though  the  eruption  of  the  urticaria  refembles, 
as  already  obferved,  that  produced  by  the  flinging  of 
nettles,  it  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  long,  wheals, 
as  if  the  part  had  been  ftruck  with  a  whip.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  fhape  of  thefe  eminences,  they  always  ap¬ 
pear  folid,  without  having  any  cavity  -or  head  con¬ 
taining  either  water  or  any  other  liquor :  and  thi? 
affords  an  eafy  mark  whereby  this  difeafe  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  itch.  For  it  often  happens,  that 
the  infufferable  itching  with  which  this  eruption  is  at¬ 
tended,  provokes  the  patient  to  fcratch  the  parts  fo 
violently,  that  a  fmall  part  of  the  cuticle  on  the  top  of 
thefe  little  tumors  is  rubbed  off}  a  little  fcab  fucceeds; 
and,  wdien  the  fwelling  is  gone  down,  there  is  left  an 
appearance  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  itch, 
but  by  the  circumftance  juft  now  mentioned.  The 
nettle-rafh  alfo  further  differs  from  the  itch,  in  not 
being  infectious. 

Caufes ,  Sac.  Dr  Heberden  is  inclined  to  aferibe 
this  diffiemper  to  fome  mechanical  caufe  outwardly  ape 
plied  to  the  (kin.  He  obferves,  that  moft  people  fuf- 
fer  in  a  fipi ilar  manner  from  the  real  flinging  of  nettles. 
Cowhage,  or,  as  it  is  corruptly  called,  cow-itch,  a 
fort  of  phafeolus,  or  French  bean,  the  pod  of  which 
is  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  down  or  hair,  and  the 
effeCl  of  which  upon  the  fkin  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
of  nettles;  and  almoft  any  hairs  cut  equally  fhort,  and 
fprinkled  upon  the  fkin,  whenever  they  happen  to  flick 
in  it,  will  make  the  part  itch  or  fmart  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner  as  to  give  great  uncafinefs  ;  it  is  alfo  a  confiderable 
time  before  the  fkin  can  be  cleared  of  the  finer  qnes, 
w'hen  once  they  are  ftrewed  upon  it. 

Reaumur,  in  the  fourth  memoir  of  his  Hiflory  of 
Infects,  defcribes  a  fpecies  of  caterpillars  to  which  be¬ 
long 
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Hxanthe-  long  a  fort  of  hairs  almoft  invisible  to  the  naked 
E-eti>  eye,  which  are  eafily  detached,  and  frequently  float 
v  ”  in  the  air  round  their  neft,  though  it  have  not  been  at 

all  uiilurbed.  The  touch  of  thefe  hairs  has  a  fimilar 
■effeft  with  the  cow-itch  ;  that  is,  they  occafion  into¬ 
lerable  itchings,  with  little  bumps  and  rednefs,  arifing 
'fometimes  to  a  flight  inflammation.  Thefe  he  found 
would  continue  four  or  five  days,  if  the  animal  or  the 
neft  had  been  much  handled ;  and  though  they 
had  not  been  touched  at  all,  yet,  by  oniy  walking 
near  their  nefts,  the  fame  effe&s  would  be  brought  on, 
but  for  a  fhorter  time.  Thefe  hairs  affeft  the  ikin  in 
this  manner  by  fticking  in  it,  as  he  could  perceive 
with  a  glafs  of  a  great  magnifying  power ;  for  with 
one  of  a  fmall  power  they  were  not  vilible.  The  un- 
eafy  fenfations  caufed  by  thefe  fmall  wounds,  not  only, 
as  he  fays,  laft  feveral  days,  but  move  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another  ;  fo  that  they  will  ceafe  upon 
one  wrift,  and  immediately  begin  oil  the  other;  from 
the  wrift  they  will  go  to  the  fingers  or  the  face,  or 
even  to  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  covered.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  motions  of  the  body,  when  much  of 
this  fine  down  lies  near  or  upon  the  Ikin,  may  drive 
it  from  one  part  to  another,  or  change  what  was  lying 
there  inoffenfively  to  a  fituation  fit  to  make  it  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  Ikin.  Neither  cold  water,  nor  oil,  nor 
fpirit  of  wine,  with  which  the  parts  affedded  were 
bathed,  had  any  effedl  in  removing  the  itching.  He 
thinks  the  moft  efficacious  remedy  which  he  tried  for 
this  complaint  was,  to  rub  the  parts  ftrongly  with 
parfley,  which  inftantly  leflened  the  fenfations,  and 
after  two  or  three  hours,  entirely  freed  the  patient  from 
them.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  many  fpecies  of 
caterpillars,  by  only  walking  over  the  hands,  will 
produce  fometliing  like  this  effedt  on  the  parts 
which  they  touch,  and  undoubtedly  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

Dr  Heberden  aiks,  Is  it  impoffible  that  the  nettle- 
rafli  {hould  arife  from  the  fame  caufes,  or  from  others 
■fimilar,  which  we  mifs  by  looking  too  deeply  for 
them  in  the  blood  and  humours?  Such  (fays  he)  may 
have  been  its  origin  in  fome  inftances,  where  it  has 
lulled  only  a  few  days ;  but  where  this  affedtion  has 
continued  for  fome  years,  in  perfous  who  change  their 
linen  every  day,  and  who  bathe  frequently  all  the 
time,  it  can  hardly  be  aferibed  to  fuch  an  external 
caufe.  He  has  obferved  it  frequently  to  arife  from 
cantharides :  but  though  it  has  continued  many  weeks 
after  the  removal  of  the  blifter,  yet  it  might  be  fu- 
fpedted  that  this  arofe  from  the  fine  fpiculae  of  the 
cantharides  fticking  all  this  time  about  the  Ikin ;  it 
being  cuftomary  to  ftrew  much  of  the  dry  powder  of 
the  cantharides  over  the  blifter-p.ailer,  whence  it  may 
readily  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  it 
is  certain  that  fimilar  effedts  will  fometime3  follow  the 
internal  ufe  of  wild  valerian  root,  or  the  eating  of  filh 
not  fufficiently  drefled ;  mufcles,  Ihrimps,  and  even 
honey,  and  the  kernels  of  fruits,  will  alfo  fometimes 
produce  fymptoms  of  a  fimilar  kind.  But  whatever 
'be  its  caule,  Dr  Heberden  never  favv  any  reafon  to 
fiippofe  that  the  nettle-ralh  had  in  any  way  vitiated 
the  humours  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  ufe  of 
internal  remedies ;  and  if  the  itching  could  be  cer¬ 
tainly  and  expeditioufly  allayed,  there  would  be  no 
occafion  for  any  farther  core.  He  concludes  this 
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hiftery  of  the  diforder  with  a  cafe  communicated  Urtica 
to  him  by  Dr  Monfey,  phyfician  of  Chelfea-college,  '—“’Y" 
and  in  which  the  difeafe  appeared  with  uncommon 
violence. 

W.  A,  aged  near  30,  of  a  thin  fpare  habit,  was 
feized  with  a  diforder  attended  with  fymptoms  of  a 
very  uncommon  kind.  Whenever  he  went  into  the 
air,  if  the  fun  filmed  bright,  he  was  feized  with  a 
tickling  of  his  flefii  on  thofe  parts  expofed  to  the  fun : 
this  tickling,  by  his  continuing  in  the  air,  increafed  to 
a  violent  itching,  attended  with  great  heat  and  pain  : 
the  /kin  would  then  be  al  moft  as  red  as  vermilion,  and 
thicken  like  leather;  and  this  remained  till  he  went  put 
of  the  open  air,  and  then  abated  in  about  15  or  20  mi¬ 
nutes.  This  happened  only  when  the  fun  was  above 
the  horizon  ;  at  other  times  lie  was  what  he  called 
quite  well. — But  it  was  not  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  for  the  fun  in  winter  affe&ed  him  fnjl  as  much, 
if  not  more,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  no  fuch  ef- 
ft 61.  Thus  he  was  confined  to  the  lioufe  for  10  years. 

He  tried  feveral  hofpiuls,  and  had  advices  from  many 
phyfieians,  without  the  leatt  abatement  of  his  com¬ 
plaints.  At  laft  it  was  agreed  by  a  confultation  of 
phyfieians,  that  he  fiiould  try  dipping  in  falt-water ; 
which  he  did  at  Yarmouth  for  13  weeks,  w  thout  any 
vilible  amendment.  One  hot  day,  having  pulled  off' 
his  clothes  and  gone  into  the  fea  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  heat  diffufed  itfelf  fo  violently  all  over  his 
'body,  that,  by  the  time  he  had  put  on  his  clothes,, 
his  eye-fight  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
.  lie  down  upon  the  ground  to  fave  himfelf  from  falling. 

The  moment  lie  lay  down,  the  faintnefs  went  off : 
upon  this  he  got  up  again  ;  but  had  no  fooner  arifen, 
than  he  found  himfelf  in  the  former  condition  :  he 
therefore  lay  down  again,  and  immediately  recovered. 

He  continued  alternately  getting-up  and  lying  down, 
till  the  difprder  began  to  be  exhausted,  which  >vas  in. 
about  half  an  hour ;  and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
have  recouife  to  the  fame  expedient. 

Having  -at  laft  accidentally  met  with  Dr  Monfey, 
this  phyfician  queftioned  him  concerning  the  caufe  of 
the  diforder ;  but  nothing  could  be  gueffed  at,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  patient  owned  he  had  one  winter 
lived  entirely  upon  bullock’s  liver  and  porter,  from 
inability  'to  purchafe  better  victuals.  A  comrade 
lived  with  him  at  that  time,  on  the  fame  provifions 
and  lie  alfo  was  affe6ted  in  a  fimilar  manner,  though 
in  a  lcfs  degree,  and  had  recovered.  This  patient: 
was  then  firft  put  upon  a  conrfe  of  Dover’s  fweating_ 
powder  without  any  cfte6l,  and  afterwards  tried  a 
courfe  of  nitrous  ones  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs.  At. 
laft  Dr  Monfey  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which  happily  proved  effe6lual  in  removing  this 
obftinate  and  uncommon  diftemper.,  The  patient  be¬ 
gan  with  taking  five  grains  of  calomel  for  three  nights 
running,  and  a  cathartic  next  morning.  In  this  courfe 
lie  went  on  for  near  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  found  himfelf  very  fenfibly  relieved.  This  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  go  on  rather  too  boldly,  by  which 
means  a  flight  falivation  enfued  ;  however,  that  went 
off  foon*  and  in  about  fix  weeks  he  was  quite  well. — - 
Some  time  after,  he  was  threatened  with  a  return  of 
his  diforder ;  but  this  was  effectually  relieved  by  as 
dofe  of  calomel,  which  he  had  afterwards  occafion. 
to  repeat  for.  the  fame  reafon,  and  with  the  fame 
fuccefs  j 
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T.xan*he-  fuccefs ;  but  at  laft  tbe  diforder  feemed  to  be  radi- 
,  mata  cally  cured,  by  his  having  no  further  fymptoms  of  a 
relapfe. 


Genus  XXXIV.  PEMPHIGUS. 

Pemphigus,  Sauv.  gc n.  93.  Sag.  291. 

Morta,  Lin.  1. 

Febris  bullofa,  Vog.  4 1. 

Pemphigus  major,  Sauv.  fp.  r. 

Exanthemata  ferofa,  C.  Pifon .  Obf.  IJO. 

Febris  pemphygodes,  Ephem.  Germ.  D,  I.  A.  viii. 
Obf  56. 

Pemphigus  caftrenfis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Febrts  fyneches,  cum  vcficulis  per  pe&us  et  collum 
fparfis,  Morion.  App.  ad  Exerc  II. 

Pemphigus  Helveticus,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  I.angkans  in 
A£.  Helvet.  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  et  in  Btfchretbuug 
des  Siementhals,  Zurich  1733. 

Tuts  is  a  very  rare  difeafe,  infomuch  that  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  declares  he  never  favv  it.  He  declines  taking  the 
deferiptions  of  -foreign  phyficians  ;  we  lhall  therefore 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  an  inftance  of  this  very 
uncommon  diftemptr,  as  it  was  obferved  in  the  infir¬ 
mary  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  treated  by  tl>e  late  Dr 
David  Stuart,  then  phyfician  to  that  hofpital,  who 
foon  after  puhlilhed  an  account  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Commentaries.  A  private  foldier  of  the  '3d 
tfegiment,  aged  eighteen  year3.  formerly  a  pedlar,  and 
naturally  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  was  received  into 
-the  hofpital  at  Aberdeen  on  the  2  th  of  April.  A- 
•bout  twenty  days  before  that,  he  had  been  feized  with 
the  mealies  when  in  the  country;  and,  in  marching  to 
-town,  on  the  fecond  day  of  their  eruption,  he  was  ex- 
-pofed  to  cold;  upon  which  they  fuddenly  difappeared. 

Having  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  quartered  in  a 
■damp,  ill-aired,  under  ground  apartment.  He  then 
complained  of  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  great  ©ppreffion 
about  the  prsecordia,  head-ach,  laffitude,  and  weari- 
nefs,  on  the  lead  exertion  ;  with  ftiffnefs  and  rigidity 
of  his  knees  and  other  joints.  The  furgeon  of  the  re¬ 
giment  vifited  him  :  he  was  purged  hut  with  little 
■benefit.  About  ten  days  before,  he  obferved  on  the 
infide  of  his  thighs  a  number  of  very  fmall,  diltindt, 
-red  fpots,  a  little  elevated  above  the  furface  of  the 
fkin,  and  much  refembling  the  firfl  appearance  of 
•fmall-pox.  This  eruption  gradually  fpread  itfelf  over 
liis  whole  body,  and  the  puftules  continued  every  day 
to  increafe  in  fize. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hofpital,  he  complain¬ 
ed  of  head-ach,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  oppreffion  about 
-the  proecordia,  thirft,  fore  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
fwaliowing;  his  tongue  was  foul,  his  lit  in  felt  hot  and 
feverilh  ;  pulfe  from  1 1  to  1 20,  rather  deprefled  ; 
belly  coftive  ;  eyes  dull  and  languid,  but  without  deli¬ 
rium.  The  whole  furface  of  his  fkin  was  interfperfed 
with  veficles,  or  ph!y£fa?n®,  of  the  fixe  of  an  ordinary 
walnut  ;  many  of  them  were  larger,  efpecially  on  the 
arms  and  brtaft.  In  the  intetftices,  between  the  vefi¬ 
cles,  the  appearance  of  the  fkin  was  nauiral,  nor  was 
there  any  rednefs  round  their  bafe ;  the  diftance  from 
-one  to  another  was  from  half  an  inch  to  a  hand- 
breadth  or  more  In  fome  places  two  or  three  were 
joined  together,  like  the  puftules  in  the  confluent  fmall- 
pox.  A  few  rreficles  had  burli  of  themfelves,  and  form- 
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ed  a  whitilh  fcab  or  cruft.  Thefe  were  moftly  on  the  t’emphigm 

neck  and  face;  others  Ihotvcd  a  tolerably  laudable  pus.  - v  -  ■*' 

However,  by  far  the  greateft  number  were  perfectly 
entire,  turgid,  and  of  a  bluilh  colour.  Upon  opening 
them,  it  was  evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  above  the 
cutis,  and  diftended  with  a  thin,  yellowiffi,  femipellu- 
cid  ferum.  formed  this  appearance.  Nor  was  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  cutis  ulcerated  or  livid;  but  of  a  red  florid 
colour,  as  when  the  cuticle  is  feparated  by  a  blifter, 
or  fuperficial  burning.  No  other  perfon  laboured  un¬ 
der  a  fimilar  difeafe,  either  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came,  or  when  he  reiided  in  Aberdeen. 

This  cafe  was  treated  in  the  following  manner.  The 
largeft  of  the  veficles  were  fnipped,  and  drefled  with 
unguent,  e  lap.  cahiminari.  In  the  evening  he  was 
vomited  with  a  folution  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  fmall 
quantities  and  at  intervals.  This  alfo  procured  two 
loofe  ftools.  And  he  was  ordered  for  drink,  water- 
gruel  acidulated  with  lemon-juice. 

“  April  16.  He  ftill  complained  of  ficknefs,  fome 
oppreffion  about  his  breaft,  and  fore  throat  ;  he  had 
flept  little  during  the  night ;  his  tongue  was  foul  and 
black’fh;  his  fkin,  however,  was  not  fo  hot  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day ;  his  urine  was  high-coloured,  but  had  the 
appearance  of  feparation;  his  pulfe  90,  and  loft;  molt 
of  the  fores  on  the  trunk  of  the  body  looked  clean. 

Others,  particularly  where  the  veficles  were  confluent, 
feemed  beginning  to  ulcerate,  and  to  have  a  bluilh  fub- 
livid  appearance.  They  were  drefled  afrelh  with  ce¬ 
rate,  and  he  was  ordered  the  following  medicines  : 

R.  DecoA  Cort.  Peruvian.  yi.  Vimrubr.  Lulitan. 
jiii.  M.  Hujus  mixture  capiat  31b  tertia  qua- 
que  bora. 

“  His  acidulated  drink  was  continued ;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  offenfive  fmell  011  approaching  near 
him,  fome  vinegar  was  placed  in  a  baton  before  the 
bed,  and  fprinkled  on  the  floor ;  and  the  ru^m  was 
kept  properly  aired. 

“  April  17.  His  fores  looked  tolerably  clean,  un- 
lefs  on  his  arms  and  thighs ;  where  they  were  livid,  a 
little  ulcerated,  and  difeharged  a  bloody  ichor. 

“  His  headach,  ficknefs,  &c.  were  mottly  gone ; 
his  tongue  was  rather  cleaner;  pulfe  68,  and  lolt.  As 
-the  deco&ion  of  the  bark  fat  ealily  on  his  ftomach,  the 
following  prefeription  was  ordered  : 

R.  Pulv.  fubtiliff.  Cort.  Peruv  3,'?.  Vini  rubri  Lu- 
fitan.  Aquae  fontan.  aa  jfs.  M.  ft  Piauft.  tertia 
quaque  hora  repetend. 

The  acidulated  drink  was  continued,  and  freffi  dref- 
fings  applied  to  the  fores. 

“April  18.  The  little  ulcers  in  his  arms  and  thighs 
Hill  difeharged  a  bloody  ichor,  and  looked  ill ;  his 
other  complaints  were  better;  pulfe  02.  The  bark  had 
not  haufeated  him,  and  it  was  continued  as  well  ashi3 
former  drink. 

“  April  19.  His  fores  looked  much  cleaner  and 
better;  the  fever  was  gone,  his  pulle  natural,  and  he  had 
no  complaint  but  vveaknefs  and  a  troublelome  itching 
of  the  fkin:  The  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  were  continued. 

“  April  20  Some  of  the  ulcers  ftill  poured  forth  a 
bloody  ichor;  moft  of  them,  however,  looked  well, 
and  had  begup  to  heal — fever  gone— medicines  conti¬ 
nued. 

“  From  the  2 1  ft  of  A  pril,  he  went  on  gaining  ftrength, 
and  his  fores  appeared  to  heal  fall ;  he  was  delired  to 

take. 
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Exan  he-  take  only  four  dofes  every  day;  and  by  the  27th  liis 
*”ara  fores,  & c.  were  totally  dried  up — he  had  no  complaint, 
Vjl  _'v' '  and  was  difmifled  cured.” 

Since  the  publication:  of  this  cafe  of  pemphigus  by 
Dr  Stuart,  obfervatjons  ,on  this  difeafe  havt  been  pub- 
Iifhed  by  Dr  Stephen  Dickfbn  of  Dublin  in  the  Tranf- 
adtions  of  t'he  Royal  Irifli  Academy  In  thefe  ob-. 
fervations,  an  account  is  given  of  fix  different  cafes 
which  Dr  Dickfon  has  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing. 
Judging  from  thefe.  Dr  Dickfon  thinks  that  Dr  Cul¬ 
len’s  definition  of  this  difeafe  requires  correction ;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  defined,  “  a  fever  accompanied 
with  the  fucceffive  eruption,  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  internal  as  well  a3  external,  of  veficles  ‘about  the 
fize  of  an  almond,  which  become  turgid  with  a  faintly 
yellowifh  ferum,  and  in  three  or  four  days  fubfide.” 

From  the  cafes  which  have  fallen  under  Dr  Dick- 
fon’s  obfervation,  he  concludes,  that  the  difeafe  varies 
confiderably  as  to  its  mildnefs  or  malignity.  Inthreeof 
thecafes  which  he  has  feen,the  fymptoms  were  extreme¬ 
ly  mild,  but  in  the  other  three  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
putrefcency  were  manifefted,  and  the  life  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  in  great  danger.  With  refpeft  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  general  fymp¬ 
toms.  of  weaknefs,  and  tendency  to  putrefaction,  obvi- 
oufly  point  out  the  proper  treatment.  Nourifhment 
muft  be.fupplied,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  and  wine 
carefully  adminifterecl  ;  and  when  veficles  appear-  on 
internal  parts,  irritation  mult  be  guarded  againft  by 
opiates,  demulcents,  and  gentle  laxatives. 

Some  additional  obfervations  on  the  fubjedt  of  pem¬ 
phigus  have  lately  been  publifhed  in  the  London  Me¬ 
dical  Journal  by  Mr  Thomas  Chriftie.  From  a  cafe 
which  Mr  Chriftie  deferibes,  Ke  is  difpofed  to  agree 
with  Dr  Dickfon  in  thinking  that  fometimes  at  leaft 
pemphigus  is  not  contagious.  He.  remarks,  however, 
that  the  pemphigus  deferibed  by  fome  foreign  writers 
was  extremely  infe&ious;  which  he  thinks  this  may  lead 
to  a  divifion  of  the  difeafe' into  the  two  fpecies,  the 
pemphigus  fimplex  and  complicatus ;  both  of  which, 
but 'efpecially  the  Jaft,  feem  to  vary  much  with  refpedt 
to  mildnefs  and  malignity. 

Genus  XXXV.  APHTHA. 

The  Thrush. 

33 3  Aphtha,  Sauv.  gen.  100.  Lin.  9.  Sag.  298. 

Boerh.  978.  Hcjfm.  II.  478.  Junck.  137. 

Febris  aphthofa,  Vog.  44. 

The  only  idiopathic  fpecies  is  the  thrufh  to  which 
jnfants  are  fubjedt ;  ( Aphtha laAuci men,  Sauv.  fp.  1.) 

The  aphthae  are  whitifh  or  afh-coloured  puftules,  in¬ 
vading  the  uvula,  fauces,  palate,  tonfils,  infide  of  the 
cheeks,  gums,  tongue,  and  lips.  They  for  the  moil 
part  begin  at  the  uvula,  fending  forth  a  glutinous  mu* 
cus,  and  the  puftules  covering  all  or  the  greatefl 
number  of  the  parts  above-mentioned  with  a  thick 
whitiih  cruft  adhering  moft  tenacioufly  This  cruft 
does  not  induce  an  elichar  on  the  parts  on  which  it 
lies  by  eating  into  them,  but  comes  off  in  whole  pieces 
after  the  puftules  have  arrived  at  maturity.  This  will 
often  happen  in  a  fhort  time,  fo  that  the  throat  and 
internal  parts  of  the  mouth  are  frequently  obferved  to 
fce  clean  which  a  few  years  before  were  wholly  cover, 
ed  with,  white  crufts.  Neither  is  this  difeafe  confined 
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to  the  throat  and  fauces,  but  is  faid  to  affeA  the  cefo- 
phagus,  ftomach,  and  all  part3  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Of  this  indeed  there  is  no  other  proof,  than  that,  after 
a  great  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  there  fs  fometimes  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  aphthae  evacuated  by  ftool  and. 
vomiting,  inch  as  the  mouth  could  not  be  thought  cap¬ 
able  of  containing. 

Cauje.iy  &c.  The  aphthofe  fever  feems  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  cold  and  moifture,  as  it  is  found  only  in 
the  northern  countries,  and  especially  in  marfhy  places  ; 
and  in  them  the  aphthae,  often  appear  without  any  fever 
at  all. 

Progr.ofis.  There  is  no  fymptom  by  which  the 
coming  out  of  aphthae  can  be  foretold,  tho’  they  are 
common  in  many  fevers  ;  but  they  themfelves  are  in 
general  a  bad  fymptom,  and  always  fignify  a  very  te¬ 
dious  diforder  :  the  danger  denoted  by  them  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  ;  and  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  accompanying  them  is  likewife  bad.  This  indeed 
generally  carries  off  old  people  when  they  become  af¬ 
fected  with  aphthae.  The  dark-coloured  aphthae  alfo 
arc  much  more  dangerous  than  fuch  as  are  of  a  brown, 
or  afh  colour ;  but  it  is  a  good  fign  when  the  ap¬ 
petite  returns,  and  the  dark-coloured  ones  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others  of  a  whiter  colour.  Neither  are  thofe 
which  are  unaccompanied  with  fever  fo  dangerous  as 
the  other  kind. 

Cure.  As  the  aphthae  are  feldom  a  primary  difeafe, 
we  nfuft  generally  endeavour  to  remove  the  diforder 
upon  which  they  depend,  after  which  they  will  fall 
off ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  negleft  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  aphthae  themfelves,  fuch  as  detergent  and 
foftening  gargles  made  of  the  decoftion  of  figs,  with 
the  addition  of  honey  of.rofes,  a  little  vinegar,  and 
fome  tin Aure  of  myrrh. 


Order  IV.  H-fiEMORRHAGLZE. 

H^MORRHAGiES. 


Haemorrhagix,.  Vog.  Clafs  II.  Ord.  I.  Hojfm.  II. 

194.  Junck.  5. 

Sanguifluxus,  Sauv.  Claf3  IX  Ord.  I  Sag 
Clafs  V.  Order  I. 

Genus  XXXV  I.  EPIS TAXIS.  m 

Bleeding  at  the  Nose. 


Haemorrhagia,  Sauv.  gen.  239,  Lin.  173.  Sag. 
gem  174. 

Haemorrhagia  narium,  Hojfm.  II.  196.  Junck.  6. 

Haemorrhagia  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Hoffm.  II. 
.198. 

The  other  fpecies  enumerated  by  authors  are  all 
fymptomatic. 

Defcription.  The  milder  fpecies  of  this  hxmorrhagy 
comes  on  more  frequently  in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
and  for  the  moft  part  without  giving  any  warning,  or 
being  attended  with  any  inconvenience  ;  but  the 
lefs  benign  kind  is.  preceded  by  feveral  remarkable 
fymptoms.  Thefe  are,  congeftions  of  the  blood  fome.- 
times  in  one  part,  and  fometimes  in  another,  and- 
which  are.  often  very  trouble fbme  in  the  fides  of  the 
head;  there  is  a  rednefs  of  the  cheeks;  an  inflition- 
of  the  face,  and  of  the  veffels  of  the  neck  and  temples.;, 
a  tinnitus  aw  twn  ;  a  heavy  pain  of  the  eyes,  with  a  pra- 
minencer 
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Ha-mnrr-  minence,  drynefs,  and  fparks;  there  is  a  vertiginous 
.  haK13i  affe&ion  of  the  head,  with  an  itching  of  the  noftriis, 
^"  J  y  "  '  and  a  fenfe  of  weight,  efpecially  about  the  root  of  the 
nofe.  In  fome  the  fleep  is  difturbed  with  dreams  about 
blood,  fire,  &c.  Frequently  the  belly  is  colli ve,  there 
is  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  a  fuppreffion 
of  fweat,  coldnefs  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  ten- 
lion  of  the  hypochondria,  efpecially  the  right  one. 

Cavfes ,  &c.  This  hjemorrhagy  may  occur  at  any 
time  of  life  ;  but  moll  commonly  happens  to  young 
perfons,  owing  to  the  peculiar  Hate  of  the  fyftem 
at  that  time.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  af¬ 
ter  the  and  during  the  Hate  of  manhood,  at 

which  time  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  a  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  ;  to  a  determination  of  the  blood,  by  habit, 
to  the.  vcffels  of  the  nofe  ;  or  to  the  particular  weak- 
nefs  of  thefe  vefiels. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an 
arterial  hssmorrhagy,  and  depending  upon  an  arterial 
plethora  ;  but  it  lometimes  oecurs.  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  may  then  be  confidered  as  the  fign^bf  a  ve¬ 
nous  plethora  in  the  velfels  of  the  head.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  at  any  period  of  life  in  certain  febrile  difeafes, 
which  are  altogether  or  pattly  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  and  which  lliow  a  particular  determination  of 
the  blood  to  the  velfels  of  the  head.  As  by  this  eva¬ 
cuation,  other  difeafes  are  often  removed,  it  may  on 
thefe  occafions  be  deemed  truly  critical.  It  happens  to 
perfons  of  every  conftitution  and  temperament ;  but 
moll  frequently  to  the  plethoric  and  fanguine,  and 
more  commonly  to  men  than  women. 

Prognnjis .  In  young  people,  the  bleeding  at  the 
■nofe  may  be  confidered  as  a  flight  difeafe,  and  fcarce 
worth  notice.  But,  even  in  young  perfons,  when  it  re¬ 
curs  very  frequently  and  in  great  quantity,  it  is  alarm¬ 
ing  ;  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  mark  of  an  arterial 
plethora,  which  in  the  decline  of  life  may  give  the 
blood  a  detennination  to  parts  from  which  the  haem  or- 
rhagy  would  be  more  dangerous  And  this  will  require 
more  particular  attention  as  the  marks  of  plethora  and 
-congeftion  preceding  the  haemorrhagy  are  more'  confi- 
derable,  and  as  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  attended 
with  a  more  confiderable  degree  of  febrile  diforder. 
Thefe  confequences  are  more  efpecially  to  be  dreaded, 
when  the  epiftaxis  happens  to  perfons  after  their 
returning  frequently  and  violently.  Even  in  the 
decline  of  life,  however,  it  may  be  confidered  as  in 
itfelf  very  falutary;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a  mark 
of  a  dangerous  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  i.  e.  of  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  a  venous  plethora  in  the  head,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  often  followed  by  apoplexy,  palfy, 
&c.  When  it  happens  in  febrile  difeafes,  and  is  in 
pretty  large  quantity,  it  may  be  generally  confidered 
as  critical  and  falutary ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  too 
profufe,  and  thus  becomes  dangerous.  It  fometimes 
occurs  during  the  eruptive  fever  of  fome  exanthemata, 
and  is  in  fuch  cafes  fometimes  falutary ;  but  if  thefe 
exanthemata  be  accompanied  with  any  putrid  difpofi- 
tion,  this  hremorrhagy,  as  well  as  artificial  blood-let¬ 
tings,  may  have  a  very  bad  tendency. 

Cure.  The  treatment  in  cafes  of  epiftaxis  may  be 
referred  to  two  heads,  1 ft.  The  treatment  during  the 
time  of  the  difeharge  ;  and,  idly.  The  treatment  after 
the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
return  of  it.  During  the  former  of  thefe  periods,  it 
N°  206. 
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is  neceffary  in  the  firil  place  to  confider  whether  the  Epiftaxts. 
difeharge  fliould  be  left  to  its  natural  courfe,  or  flop-  — 1 V" 
ped  by  artificial  means.  In  determining  this  queflion, 
regard  muft  be  paid  to  the  quantity  of  the  difeharge  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  ;  the  conftitution  with 
which  epiftaxis  occurs  ;  the  former  habit  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  and  the  confequences  which  refult  from  the 
difeharge.  When,  from  due  confideration  of  thefe 
circumftances,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  further  eva¬ 
cuation  would  be  attended  with  bad  confequences, 
though  this  difeafe  has  been  generally  thought  very 
flight,  it  fliould  feldom  be  left  to  the  conduit  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  all  cafts  it  fliould  be  moderated  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  patient  in  cool  air,  by  giving  cold  drink,  by 
keeping  the  body  and  head  ereit,  by  avoiding  any 
blowing  of  the  nofe,  fpeaking,  or  other  irritation  ;  and 
if  the  blood  has  flowed  for  fome  time  without  ftiowing 
any  tendency  to  ftop,  we  are  to  attempt  the  fuppreL 
fion  of  the  hsmorrhagy,  by  prefling  the  noftril  from 
which  the  blood  flows,  walhing  the  face  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  or  applying  this  to  fome  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Thefe  meafures  Dr  Cullen  judges  to  be  proper  even  on 
the  firft  attacks,  and  in  young  perfons  where  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  the  leaft  hazardous  :  but  they  will  ftill  be  more 
requifite  if  the  difeafe  frequently  recurs  without  any 
external  violence  ;  if  the  returns  happen  to  perfons 
difpofed  to  a  plethoric  habit ;  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  figns  of  plethora  appear  in  the  fymptoms 
preceding  the  difeharge. 

When  the  bleeding  is  fo  profufe  that  the  puHe  be¬ 
comes  wreak  and  the  face  pale,  every  means  miift  be 
ufed  to  put  a  ftop  to  it,  and  that  whether  the  patient 
be  young  cr  old.  Befides  thofe  methods  abovemen- 
tioned,  we  muft  ufe  aftringents  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  ;  but  the  latter  are  the  moft  powerful,  and  the 
choice  of  thefe  may  be  left  to  the  furgeon.  The  in¬ 
ternal  aftringents  are  either  vegetable  rr  foffil ;  but 
the  vegetable  aftringents  are  feldom  powerful  in  the 
cure  of  any  basmorrhagics  except  thofe  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal.  The  foffil  aftringents  are  more  aftive,  but 
differ  confiderably  in  ftrength  from  one  another—- 
The  chalybeates  appear  to  have  little  ftrength*:  the 
preparations  of  lead  are  more  powerful ;  but  cannot  be 
employed,  on  account  of  their  pernicious  qualities,  un- 
lefs  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  danger.  The  tinttura  fa- 
turnina,  or  antiphthifica,  is  a  medicine  of  very  little 
efficacy,  either  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  lead  it  con¬ 
tains,  or  from  the  particular  ftate  in  which  it  is.  The 
fafeft  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  powerful  aftrin- 
gent  feems  to  he  alum. 

For  fuppreffing  this  and  other  haemorrhages,  many 
fuperftitious  remedies  and  charms  have  been  u'ed,  and 
faia  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs.  This  has 
probably  been  owing  to  the  miftake  of  the  by-flan- 
ders,  wdio  have  fuppofed  that  the  fpontaneous  ceffation 
of  the  haemorrhagy  was  owing  to  their  remedy.  At 
the  fame  time  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  fuch  re¬ 
medies  have  fometimes  been  ufeful,  by  impreffing  the 
mind  W'ith  horror  or  dread.  Opiates  have  fometimes 
proved  fuccefsful  in  removing  hasmorrhagies  j  and 
when  the  fulnefs  and  inflammatory  diathefis  of  the  fy¬ 
ftem  have  been  previoufly  taken  off  by  bleeding,  they 
may,  in  Dr  Cullen’s  opinion,  be  ufed  with  fafety  and 
advantage.  Ligatures  have  been  applied  upon  the 
limbs,  for  retarding  the  return  of  the  venous  blood 
a  from 
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Hemor-  from  tlie  extremities ;  but  their  ufe  feems  to  be  am* 

.  rhag‘g  t  biguous.  In  the  cafe  of  profufe  hemorrhagies,  no 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient  from  faint¬ 
ing,  as  this  is  often  the  moil  certain  means  of  (lop¬ 
ping  them. 

236  Genus  XXXVII.  HAEMOPTYSIS. 

Spitting  of  Blood. 

Haemoptyfis,  Sauv.  gen.  240.  Lin .  179.  Vog.  84. 

Sag.  gen.  175.  Junck.  8. 

HsemoptO'  ,  Boerh.  1198. 

Sanguinis  fluxus  ex  pulmonibus,  Hoffnt.  II.  202. 

Sp.  I.  Hemoptysis  from  Plethora. 

Sp.  II.  Hemoptysis,  from  External  Violence. 

Haemoptyfis  accidentalis,  Sauv.  fp.  t. 

Haemoptyfis  habitualis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Haemoptyfis  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Sp.  III.  Hemoptysis  with  Pihtfis. 

Haemoptyfis  phthifica,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Haemoptyfis  ex  tuberculo  pulmonum,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Calculous  Hemoptysis. 

Haemoptyfis  calculofa,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Sp.  V.  The  Vicarious  Hemoptysis. 

Haemoptyfis  catamenialis,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Haemoptyfis  periodica,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Defcription.  This  hemorrhagy  commonly  begins  with 
a  fenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety  in  the  chi  d,  fome  unea- 
finefs  in  breathing,  pain  of  the  bread  or  other  parts  of 
the  thorax,  and  fome  fenfe  of  hi* it  under  the  fternum ; 
and  very  often  it  is  preceded  by  a  faltilh  talle  in  the 
mouth.  Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  blood, 
a  degree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx. 
The  perfon  attempts  to  relieve  this  by  hawking,  which 
brings  up  a  little  florid  and  fomewhat  frothy  blood. 
The  irritation  returns;  and  in  the  fame  manner  blood 
of  a  fimilar  kind  is  brought  up,  with  fome  noife  in  the 
wind-pipe,  as  of  air  pafiing  through  a  fluid.  Some¬ 
times.  however,  at  the  very  firft,  the  blood  comes  up 
with  coughing,  or  at  lead  fomewhat  of  coughing,  and 
accompanies  the  hawking  above  mentioned. 

The  blood  is  fometimes  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  and  foon  difappears;  but  in  other  cafes,  efpecially 
when  it  frequently  recurs,  it  is  in  greater  quantity, 
and  often  continues  to  appear  at  times  for  feveral  days 
together.  It  is  fometimes  profufe,  but  rarely  in  fuch 
quantity  as  either  by  its  excefs  or  by  a  fudden  fuffoca- 
:tion  to  prove  immediately  mortal. 

It  is  not  always  eafy  to  difcover  whether  the  blood 
evacuated  by  the  mouth  proceeds  from  the  internal 
furface  of  the  mouth  itfelf,  from  the  fauces  or  adjoin¬ 
ing  cavities  of  the  nofe,  from  the  ftomach,  or  from 
the  lungs.  It  is,  however,  very  neccffary  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  different  cafes  ;  and  for  this  Dr  Cullen  offers 
the  following  confiderations. 

1.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  fome  part  of  the 
internal  furface  of  the  mouth,  it  comes  out  without 
any  hawking  or  coughing;  and  generally,  upon  in- 
fpeftion,  the  caufe  is  evident. 

2.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  fauces,  or  ad* 
Vou  XI.  Part  i. 
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joining  cavities  of  the  nofe,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  Hamop¬ 
hawking,  and  fometimes  by  coughing.  In  this  cafe  .  ^  1  ‘  > 

there  may  be  a  doubt  concerning  its  real  fource,  and 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the 
thoughts  that  the  blood  does  not  come  from  the  lungs. 

But  the  phyfician  mud  remember  that  the  lungs  are 
much  more  frequently  the  fourde  of  an  hemorrhagy 
than  the  fauces.  The  latter  feldom  happens  but  to 
perfons  who  have  before  been  liable  to  an  hemorrhagy 
from  the  nofe,  or  to  fome  evident  caufe  of  erofion  ; 
and  in  mod  cafes,  by  looking  into  the  fauces,  the  di- 
flillation  of  the  blood  from  thence  will  be  perceived. 

3.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  brought  up  will  commonly  (how  from 
whence  it  comes ;  but,  independent  of  that,  it  may 
alfo  be  known  from  the  caufes  of  haemoptyfis  from 
the  lungs,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  having  pre¬ 
ceded. 

4.  When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throwing  out 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  we  may  generally  know  the 
fource  from  whence  it  proceeds,  by  confidering  that 
blood  does  not  proceed  fo  frequently  from  the  ftomach 
as  from  the  lungs ;  that  blood  proceeding  from  the 
ftomach  commonly  appears  in  greater  quantity  than 
from  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary  blood  alfo  is  ufually 
of  a  florid  colour,  qjd  mixed  with  a  little  frothy 
mucus  only  ;  but  the  blood  from  the  ftomach  is  of  a 
darker  colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the 
other  contents  of  the  ftomach.  The  coughing  or 
vomiting,  as  the  one  or  the  other  happens  firft  to 
arife,  may  fometimes  point  out  the  fource  of  the  blood; 
and  this  hath  alfo  its  peculiar  antecedent  figns  and 
caufes. 

Caufes ,  &c.  An  haemoptyfis  may  be  produced  at 
any  time  of  life  by  external  violence  ;  and,  in  adult 
perfons,  while  the  arterial  plethora  prevails  in  the 
fyftem,  i.e.  from  the  age  of  16  to  35,  an  haemoptyfis 
may  at  any  time  be  produced  merely  by  a  plethoric 
ftafte  of  the  lungs.  More  frequently,  however,  it  arifes 
from  a  faulty  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  and  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is 
often  an  hereditary  difeafe,  which  implies  a  peculiar 
and  faulty  conformation. 

This  difeafe  efpecially  happens  to  perfons  who  dif¬ 
cover  the  fmaller  capacity  of  their  lungs  by  the-nar- 
rownefsof  their  cheft,  and  by  the  prominence  of  their 
flioulders  ;  which  laft  is  a  mark  of  their  having  been 
long  liable  to  a  difficulty  of  refpiration.  In  fuch  cafes, 
too,  the  difeafe  very  frequently  happens  to  perfons  of 
a  fanguine  temperament,  in  whom  particularly  the 
arterial  plethora  prevails.  It  happens  alfo  to  perfons 
of  a  (lender  delicate  make,  of  which  a  long  neck  is  a 
mark  ;  to  perfons  of  much  fenfibility  and  irritability, 
and  therefore  of  quick  parts  ;  to  perfons  who  have 
formerly 'been  liable  to  hemorrhagies  from  the  nofe; 
to  thofe  who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreffion  of  any  ufual 
hemorrhagy,  the  mod  frequent  inftance  of  which  is  in 
females,  who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreffion  of  their  men- 
ftrual  flux  ;  and,  laftly,  to  perfons  who  have  fuffered 
the  amputation  of  any  confiderable  limb. 

All  this  conllitutes  the  predifponent  caufe  of  hae¬ 
moptyfis  ;  and  the  difeafe  may  happen  merely  from 
the  predifponent  caufe  arifing  to  a  confiderable  height. 

But  in  thofe  who  are  already  predifpofed,  it  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  various  occafional 
E  c  and 
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and  exciting  caufes.  One  of  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  fre¬ 
quent  one,  is  external  heat ;  which,  even  when  in  no 
.great  degree,  brings  on  the  difeafe  in  fpring,  and  the 
■beginning  of  fummer,  while  the  heat  rarifies  the  blood 
more  than  it  relaxes  the  folids,  which  had  before  been 
-contracted  by  the  cold  of  winter.  Another  exciting 
caufe  is  a  fudden  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  efpecially  when  concurring  with  any  effort 
in  bodily  exercife.  The  effort  too,  alone,  may  often 
be  the  exciting  caufe  in  thofe  who  are  already  pre- 
difpofed  ;  and  more  particularly  any  violent  exercife 
of  refpiration.  In  the  predifpofed,  alfo,  the  difeafe  may 
be  occafioned  by  any  degree  of  external  violence. 

Prognnfts.  Haemoptyfis  may  fometimes  be  no  more 
dangerous  than  a  hemorrhagy  from  the  nofe ;  as  when 
it  happens  to  females,  in  confequence  of  a  fuppreflion 
of  their  menfes  ;  when,  without  any  marks  of  predif- 
pofition,  it  arifes  from  external  violence  ;  or,  from 
whatever  caufe  arifing,  when  it  leaves  no  cough,  dyfp- 
noea,  or  other  affedtion  of  the  lungs,  behind  it.  But, 
even  in  thefe  cafes,  a  danger  may  arife  from  too  large 
a  wound  being  made  in  the  vefTels  of  the  lungs,  from 
any  quantity  of  red  blood  being  left  to  ftagnate  in  the 
cavity  of  the  bronehiae,  and  particularly  from  any  de¬ 
termination  of  the  blood  being  made  into  the  vefTels  of 
the  lungs,  which  by  renewing  the  hemorrhagy  may 
have  thefe  confequences. 

Cure.  In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  with  a  view 
of  Hopping  the  difeharge,  it  is  firft  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  thofe  meafures  which  tend  to  diminifh  the 
impetus  by  which  the  blood  is  expelled.  This  is  to 
be  effected  by  a  removal  of  plethora  when  itexifts;  by 
diminiflu’ng  the  general  impetus  of  circulation  ;  by  di- 
minifhing  local  increafed  aCtion  when  it  takes  place  in 
the  vefTels  of  the  lungs;  and  by  producing  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  remote 
from  the  lungs.  But  befides  practices  diminifhing 
impetus,  it  is  often  alfo  neceffary  to  employ  fuch  as 
augment  the  refiftance  to  the  paffage  of  blood  through 
the  ruptured  vefTels  of  the  lungs.,  With  thefe  views 
a  variety  of  practices  may  be  employed,  particularly 
blood-letting,  refrigerants,  fedatives,  aftringents,  and 
the  like. 

On  this  fub'eCt  Dr  Cullen  differs  from  thofe  who 
preferibe  chalybeates  and  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
cure  of  haemoptyfis.  Both  of  thefe,  he  obferves,  con¬ 
tribute  to  increafe  the  plilogiftic  diathefis  then  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  fyftem,  and  the  haemoptyfis  from  predifpo- 
tion  is  always  accompanied  with  fuch  a  diathefis.  In- 
ftead  of  thefe,  therefore,  he  recommends  blood-letting 
in  greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  and  more  or  lefs  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  (hall  direCt.  At  the 
fame  time  cooling  purgatives  are  to  be  employed,  and 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be  ftridlly 
enjoined.  In  the  London  Medical  Obfervations,  the 
ufe  of  nitre  is  greatly  recommended  by  Dr  Dickfon, 
to  whom  its  efficacy  was  made  known  by  Dr  Lether- 
land,  phyfician  to  St  Thomas’s  hofpital.  The  moft 
commodious  method  ©f  exhibiting  it  he  found  was  in 
an  eleCtuary.  Four  ounces  of  conferve  of  rofes  were 
made  into  an  eleCtuary  with  half  an  ounce  of  nitre ; 
of  which  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg  was  direCted  to 
be  given,  four,  fix,  or  eight  times  a  day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  The  good  effeCts  of  this,  he 
tells  us,  have  often  aftoaifhed  him  j  and  when  given 
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early  in  the  difeafe,  he  fays  he  can  depend  as  much  Hxmop- 
upon  it  for  the  cure  of  an  haemoptyfis,  as  on  the  bark  , 

for  the  cure  of  an  intermittent.  He  agrees  with  Dr  v 
Cullen,  however,  that  in  thofe  cafes  where  there  is 
any  hardnefs  in  the  pulfe,  and  which  almoft  always 
happens,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  vencfeCtion.  A  cool 
regimen,  and  quiet  of  body  and  mind,  are  certainly 
ufeful ;  but  Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that  fome  kinds  of 
geftation,  fuch  as  failing,  and  travelling  in  an  eafy  car¬ 
riage  on  fmooth  roads,  have  often  proved  a  remedy. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  it  is  absolutely 
neceffary  to  exhibit  frequently  a  fmall  dofe  of  an  opiate. 

Dr  Dickfon  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  nitre  joined  with 
fpermaceti,  or  pulv.  e  tragacanth.  comp,  has  produced 
equally  good  effeCts  with  the  eleCtuary  above  mention¬ 
ed  ;  in  the  compofition  of  which  he  at  firft  confidered 
the  conferve  only  as  a  vehicle  for  the  nitre,  though  he 
means  not  to  infinuate  that  the  former  is  totally  defti- 
tute  of  efficacy. 

When  this  hemorrhagy  has  refilled  other  modes  of 
cure,  and  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  even  from  the 
mere  quantity  of  blood  evacuated,  that  the  patient  may 
fink  under  the  difeharge,  blifters,  particularly  when 
applied  to  the  bread,  are  often  had  recourfe  to  with 
great  advantage  ;  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  properly  di¬ 
luted,  both  as  an  aftringent  and  refrigerant,  is  often 
employed  with  very  good  effefts. 
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Phthifis,  Sauv.  gen.  276.  Lin.  208.  Fog.  319. 

Sag.  10 1.  Junck.  33. 

Phthifis  pulmonis,  Boerh.  1196. 

AffeClio  phthifica,  five  tabes  pulmonalis,  Hoffm.  II. 

284. 

Sp.  I.  The  Incipient  Phthisis,  without  expectoration  2  -g 
of  Pus.  5 

Phthifis  incipiens,  Morton.  Phyfiolog.  L.  II.  cap;  3. 

Phthifis  iicca,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Sp.  II.  The  Cotifirmed  Phthisis ,  with  an  expeCtora-  2,Q 
tion  of  Pus.  ™ 

Phthifis  confirmata  auBorum.. 

Phthifis  humida,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Sometimes,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  we  can 
take,  the  haemoptyfis  will  degenerate  into  a  phthifis 
pulmonalis,  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  an  haemoptyfis  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
dangerous  diforder.  It  has  been  indeed  luppofed,  that 
an  ulceration  of  the  lungs  or  phthifis  was  the  natural 
and  almoft  neceffary  confequence  of  an  haemoptyfis  : 
but,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  this  is  in  general  a  mi- 
ftake  ;  for  there  are  many  inftances  of  an  haemoptyfis 
from  external  violence without  being  followed  by  any 
ulceration.  The  fame  thing  has  often  been  obferved 
where  the  haemoptyfis  arofe  from  an  internal  caufe ; 
and  this  not  only  in  young  perfons,  when  the  difeafe 
returned  for  feveral  times,  but  when  it  has  often  re¬ 
curred  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  life  ;  and  it  may 
eaiily  be  conceived,  that  a  rupture  of  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  of  the  veffels  of  the  nofe,  may  be 
fometimes  healed.  The  caufes  of  phthifis,  therefore. 

Dr  Cullen  reduces  to  five  heads.  1.  An  haemoptyfis. 

2.  A  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  in  confequence  of  a 
5  pneur- 
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Hemor  pneumonia,  3.  A  catarfh.  4.  An  afthma;  and,  c. 

,  I‘5ia8ise  Tubercles. 

'  1.  When  a  phthifis  arifes  from  an  haemoptyfis,  it  is 

probable  that  it  is  occafioned  by  particular  circum¬ 
ftances;  and  what  thefe  circumftances  are,  may  not  aU 
Ways  be  eafily  known.  It  is  pofiible,  that  merely  the 
degree  of  rupture,  or  frequently  repeated  rupture,  pre¬ 
venting  the  wound  from  healing,  may  occafion  an  ul- 
<?er;  or  it  is  poflible,  that  red  blood  effufed,  and  not 
brought  up  entirely  by  coughing,  rtlay,  by  ftagflating 
in  the  bronchiae,  became  acrid,  and  erode  the  parts. 
But  thefe  hypothefes  are  riot  fnpported  by  any  certain 
evidence  ;  and  from  many  obfervations  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  feveral  other  circumftances  mult  concur  in 
producing  the  difeafe  from  haemoptyfis. 

2.  The  fecond  caufe  of  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs 
mentioned  above  is  a  fuppuration  formed  in  confe- 
quence  of  pneumonia.  When  a  pneumonia,  with  fymp- 
tonis' neither  very  violent  nor  very  flight,  has  conti¬ 
nued  for  many  days,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  end  in  a 
fuppuration  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  days;  for,  not  only  after  the  fourth,  but 
even  after  the  tenth  day,  there  have  been  examples  of 
a  pneumonia  ending  by  a  refolution  ;  and  if  the  dif¬ 
eafe  lias  fuffered  fome  intermifiion,  and  again  recurred, 
there  may  be  inftances  of  a  refolution  happening  at  a 
much  later  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe 
than  that  juft  now  mentioned.  But,  if  a  moderate 
difeafe,  in  fpite  of  proper  remedies  employed,  be  pro* 
trailed  to  the  14th  day  without  any  confiderable  re- 
miflion,  a  fuppuration  is  pretty  certainly  to  be  expeft- 
tfd  ;  and  it  will  be  more  certain  ftill,  if  rio  figns  of  re¬ 
folution  have  appeared,  or  if  an  expectoration  which 
had  appeared  /hall  have  again  ceafed,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  has  continued  or  incaeafed,  while  the  other 
fymptoms  have  been  rather  abated. 

That  in  a  pneumonia,  the  effufion  is  made  which 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fuppuration,  may  be  con* 
eluded  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  becoming 
greater  when  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  or 
when  the  patient  can  lie  more  eafily  on  the  affe&ed 
fide.  That,  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fuppuration  is  aCtually 
begun,  may  be  inferred  from  the  patient’s  being  fre¬ 
quently  affeCled  with  flight  cold  ihiverings,  and  with  a 
fenfe  of  cold  felt  fometimes  in  one  fometimes  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  body.  We  form  the  fame  conclu- 
fion  alfo  from  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  which'  is  com¬ 
monly  lefs  frequent  and  fofter,  but  fometimes  quicker 
than  before.  That  a  fuppuration  is  already  formed, 
may  be  inferred  from  there  being  a  confiderable  re- 
miffion  of  the  pain  which  had  before  fubfifted  ;  while 
with  this  the  cough  and  efpecially  the  dyfpnoea  corr- 
tinue,  and  are  rather  increafed.  At  the  fame  time 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  rather  increafed,  the  fe- 
verilh  ftate  fuffers  confiderable  exacerbations  every  even¬ 
ing,  and  by  degrees  a  heftic  fever  in  all  its  circum¬ 
ftances  comes  to  be  formed. 

In  this  ftate  of  fymptoms,  we  conclude  very  confi¬ 
dently,  that  an  abfeefs,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  vomica,  is 
formed  in  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  and  moft  frequently 
in  that  portion  of  it  inverting  the  lungs.  Here  purulent 
matter  frequently  remains  for  fome  time,  a 9  if  enclofed 
in  a  cyft  ;  but  commonly  not  long  before  it  comes  to 
be  either  abforbed  and  transferred  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  body,  or  breaks  through  into  the  cavity  of  the 
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lungs,  or  irito  that  of  the  thorax.  Iri  the  latter  cafe  it  Phthifi 
produces  the  difeafe  called  empyema ;  but  it  is  when  *- ■— V“ 
the  matter  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchia 
that  it  properly  conftitutes  the  phthifis  pulmonalis.  In 
the  cafe  of  empyema,  the  chief  circumftances  of  a 
phthifis  are  indeed  alfo  prefent :  but  we  /hall  here  con- 
fider  only  that  cafe  in  which  the  abfeefs  of  the  lungs 
gives  occafion  to  a  purulent  expectoration. 

An  abfeefs  of  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  pneumo¬ 
nia,  is  not  always  followed  by  a  phthifis:  for  fome* 
times  aheftic  fever  is  not  formed  ;  the  matter  pouied 
into  the  bronchia?  is  a  proper  and  benign  pus,  which 
frequently  is  coughed  up  very  readily,  and  fpit  out  ; 
and  though  this  purulent  expectoration  Ihould  continue 
for  fome  time,  if  it  be  without  hectic  fever,  the  ulcer 
foon  heals,  and  every  morbid  fymptom  difappears. 

This  has  fo  frequently  happened,  that  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  neither  the  accefs  of  the  air,  nor  the  con- 
ftant  motion  of  the  lungs,  will  prevent  an  ulcer  of 
thefe  parts  from  healing  if  the  matter  of  it  be  well- 
conditioned.  An  abfeefs  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  does 
not  neceffiirily  produce  the  phthifis  pulmonalis;  and  if" 
it  be  followed  by  fuch  a  difeafe,  it  mull  be  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  particular  circumftances  which  corrupt  the 
purulent  matter  produced,  render  it  unfuitable  to  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  it  af¬ 
ford  an  acrimony,  which,  abforbed,  produces  a  hecftic 
fever  and  its  confequences. 

The  corruption  of  the  matter  of  fuch  abfcelfes  may 
be  owing  to  feveral  caufes;  as,  1.  That  the  matter 
effufed  during  the  inflammation  had  not  been  a  pure 
ferum  fit  to  be  converted  into  a  laudable  pus,  but  had 
been  joined  with  other  matters  which  prevented  that, 
and  gave  a  confiderable  acrimony  to  the  whole.  Or, 

2.  That  the  matter  effufed  and  converted  into  pus, 
merely  by  long  ftaghation  in  a  vomica,  or  by  its  con¬ 
nection  with  an  empyema,  had  been  fo  corrupted  as 
to  become  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  pus  in  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer.  Thefe  feem  to  be  poffible  caufes  of  the 
corruption  of  matter  in  abfeeffes,  fo  as  to  make  it  the 
occafion  of  a  phthifis  in  perfons  otherwife  found;  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  pneumonic  abfeefs  efpecially  pro¬ 
duces  phthifis  when  it  happens  to  perfons  previoufly 
difpofed  to  that  difeafe,  and  therefore  only  as  concur¬ 
ring  with  fome  other  caufes  of  it 

3.  The  third  caufe  fuppofed  to  produce  a  phthifis 
is  a  catarrh;  which,  in  many  cafes,  feems  in  length  of 
time  to  have  the  expectoration  of  mucus  proper  to  it 
gradually  changed  to  an  expectoration  of  pus;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  the  addition  of  a  heftic  fever,  the 
difeafe,  which  was  at  firft  a  pure  catarrh,  is  changed 
into  a  phthifis.  But  this  fuppofition  is,  in  the  opinion 
at  leaft  of  fome  phyficians,  liable  to  feveral  difficulties. 

The  catarrh  is  properly  an  affeftion  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  trachea  and  bronchiae  analogous  to  the 
coryza  and  lefs  violent  kinds  of  cynanche  tonfillaris, 
which  very  feldofn  end  in  fuppuration.  And  although 
a  catarrh  Ihould  be  difpofed  to  do  fo,  the  ulcer  produ¬ 
ced  might  readily  heal  up,  as  it  does  in  the  cafe  of  a 
cynanche  tonfillaris;  and  therefore  ihould  not  produce 
a  phthifis. 

Further,  the  catarrh,  as  purely  the  effeft  of  cold,  is 
generally  a  mild  difeafe  as  well  as  of  fhort  duration  ; 
and,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  there  are  at  moft  but 
very  few  of  the  numerous  cafes  of  it,  which  can  befaid 
E  e  2  to 
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Herr, or-  to  have  ended  !n  a  phthifis.  Io  all  thefe  cafes  in  which 
l  haglffi  i  this  teems  to  have  happened,  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
4  *  the  perfons  affe&cd  were  peculiarly  predifpofed  to 
phthifis  ;  and  the  beginning  of  phthifis  fo  often  refem- 
bles  a  catarrh,  that  it  may  have  been  miftaken  for  fuch 
a  difeafe.  It  often  happens  alfo,  to  increafe  the  fal¬ 
lacy,  that  the  application  of  cold,  which  is  the  moll 
frequent  caufe  of  catarrh,  is  alfo  frequently  the  exci¬ 
ting  caufe  of  the  cough,  which  proves  to  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  phthifis. 

Many  pbyficians  have  fuppofed  that  an  acrimony  of 
the  fluids  eroding  fome  of  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  is  a 
frequent  caufe  of  ulceration  and  phthifis ;  but  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  Dr  Cullen  to  be  a  mere  fuppofition.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  in  many  cafes  an  acrimony  fubfifting 
in  fome  part  of  the  fluids  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but  obferves  that  it  is  at  the  fame  time  probable,  that 
this  acrimony  operates  by  producing  tubercles,  rather 
than  by  any  diredt  erofion. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  obje&ions,  experience  af¬ 
fords  numerous  examples  of  cafes  in  which  a  difeafe 
long  fubfifting  under  the  form  of  catarrh  has  at  laft 
degenerated  into  phthifis,  and  proved  fatal  from  fu- 
perveuing  heftic  fever.  It  mull,  however,  at  the  fame 
time  be  allowed,  that  catarrh,,  degenerating  into  a 
chronic  ftate  after  fubfifting  for  many  years,  has  of  it- 
felf  often  proved  fatal  without  inducing  phthifis. 

4.  If  phthifis  does  not  frequently  follow  catarrh,  it 
is  ftill  more  rarely  a  confequence  of  afthma.  Innume¬ 
rable  examples  are  unqueftionably  afforded  of  that  dif- 
eate  fubfifting  for  many  years  without  any  fymptom 
whatever  of  phthifis  as  a  confequence  of  it.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  there  are  unqueftionable  examples  of 
phthifis  deriving  its  origin  from  afthma;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  happens  only  in  cafes  where  a  peculiar 
ftate  of  the  lungs  at  the  fame  time  takes  place  :  But 
without  the  concurrence  of  afthma,  this  ftate  would 
not  of  ittelf  have  been  fufficient  for  inducing  the  af¬ 
fection. 

5.  Of  all  the  caufes  formerly  mentioned,  phthifis 
moll  frequently  arifes  from  tubercles.  Dr  Simmons 
informs  us,  that  he  has  had  opportunities  of  infpe&ing 
the  bodies  of  many  people  who  died  in  this  way,  and 
never  found  them  totally  abfent.  He  has  likewife  feen 
them  in  fubje&s  of  different  ages,  who  had  been  troubled 
with  no  fymptoms  of  an  affeCtion  of  the  breaft  during 
their  lifetime.  In  thefe,  however,  they  were  fmall, 
and  few  in  number.  This  proves  that  they  may  exilt 
without  inconvenience  till  they  begin  to  difturb  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  by  their  fize  and  number ;  or 
till  fome  degree  of  inflammation  be  excited,  either  by 
accidental  caufes.  or  by  certain  changes  that  take 
place  within  theirifubftance  ;  for  as  yet  we  know  but 
little  of  their  true  nature.  Thefe  little  tumors  vary  in 
their  confidence ;  in  fome  they  are  compofed  of  a 
pulpy  fubftance,  and  in  others  approach  more  to  the 
nature  pf  feirrhous.  They  are  moft  commonly  formed 
in  confequence  of  a  certain  conftitutional  predifpofi- 
tion  ;  but  whatever  is  capable  of  occafionirg  a  morbid 
irritability  of  the  lungs  feems  alfo  to  be  capable  of  ge¬ 
nerating  them.  Thus  the  fpafmodic  afthma  frequent¬ 
ly  ends  in  tubercles  and  confumptkm;  and  it  is  not 
unufual  for  millers,  ftone- cutters,  and  others,  to  die 
confumptive,  from  their  being  fo  conftantly  expofed 
to  dull,  which  in  thefe  cafes  probably  a£ts  by  produ- 
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cing  fimilar  concretions :  and  Dr  Kirkland  obferves,  Phthifis. 
that  feythe-grinders  are  fubjeCt  to  a  difeafe  of  the  v— 
lungs,  from  particles  of  fand  mixing  with  iron-duft, 
which  among  themfelves  they  call  the  grinders  rot.. 
Tubercles,  however,  in  by  much  the  greater  number 
of  inftances,  have  their  fource  from  a  fcrophulous  dif- 
pofition ;  and  fome  eminent  phyficians  have  fuppofed 
that  the  generality  of  pulmonary  confumptions  are  of 
this  kind.  This  notion,  however,  they  have  perhaps- 
carried  too  far:  they  have  probably  been  miffed  by 
thefe  tuberculous  concretions  which,  without  good  rea- 
fon,  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  difeafed  glands,  and  of 
courfe  analogous  to  the  glandular  affections  we  meet 
with  in  the  fcrophula.  Tubercles  may  likewife  fome- 
times  be  owing  to  the  fudden  repulfion  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  or  of  the  matter  of  exanthemata,  &c.  or  to 
other  caufcs. 

The  perfons  who  are  moft  liable  to  confumption  are 
thofe  of  a  fair  complexion,  fine  and  foft  ikin,  florid 
cheeks,  and  a  flender  make ;  with  high  cheek-bones, 
hollow  temples,  long  neck,  Ihoulders  {landing  out  like 
wings,  narrow  chelt,  and  a  remarkable  prominence  ofc 
the  procefles  of  the  os  facrum.  To  thefe  marks  we 
may  add,  that  of  found  teeth ,  which,  as  the  difeafe  ad¬ 
vances,  ufually  become  of  a  milky  white  colour,  and 
more  or  lefs  transparent.  Of  thofe  who  are  carried  off 
by  this  difeafe.  Dr  Simmons  aflerts,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  will  be  found  never  to  have  had  a  carious  tooth. 

This  circumftance,  however,  does  not  feem  to  us  to 
hold  fo  generally  as  Dr  Simmons  is  difpofed  to  ima¬ 
gine  :  and  inftances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  pa¬ 
tients  dying  of  phthifis,  although  they  have  had  many 
teeth  fubje&ed  to  caries ;  and  fome  of  thefe  beginning; 
even  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

Perfons  of  the  aboye  defcription  often  remain  for 
a  long  time  without  feeling  any  other  inconvenience 
than  fome  oppreffion  at  the  breaft  in  moift  weather, 
or  in  hot  apartments.  Their  breathing  is  eafily  hur¬ 
ried,  fometimes  by  the  flighteft  motion;  and  they  be¬ 
come  languid,  paler,  and  thinner.  All  this  time, 
however,  they  feel  no  heat  or  painful  fenfation  in  the 
breaft.  As  the  evil  increafes,  the  patient  begins  to 
be  attacked  with  a  flight,  frequent,  and  dry  cough, 
which  is  moft  troublefome  in  the  night-time.  But 
this,  by  proper  care,  is  often  relieved;  and  the  patient 
remains  in  this  ftate  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  cvea 
for  many  years,  if  he  be  fenfible  of  his  danger,  and 
careful  to  guard  againft  it  by  a  fuitable  manner  of  li¬ 
ving.  More  commonly,  however,  we  find  the  cough, 
increafing,  and  fometimes  accompanied  with  more  or 
lefs  catarrh.  This  is  ufually  aferibed  to  cold ;  and 
but  too  generally  negleCted,  till  the  difeafe  become 
alarming  by  its  obftinacy  and  its  affeCts.  This  may 
be  confidered  as  the  beginning,  or  firft  period,  of  the 
difeafe.  During  this  ftage,  the  cough  is  fometimes 
dry  from  the  firft ;  and  fometimes,  when  it  begins  in 
the  form  of  a  catarrh,  is  attended  with  more  or  lefs 
expe&oration  of  mucus. 

When  the  cough  begins  in  the  form  of  a  catarrh, 
and  appears  to  be  occafioned  by  an  increafed  fecretion 
of  a  thin  faltifh  mucus  irritating  the  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  all  judicious  praftitioners  agree  in  recom¬ 
mending  an  attention  to  regimen,  the  free  ufe  of  dilur 
ting  liquors,  bland  emulfions,  fmall  dofe3  of  nitre,  the 
taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood  if  there  be  muck 
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Remor-  inflammation,  the  inhaling  the  fleams  of  warm  water 
,  ehagia  |  by  means  of  the  machine  contrived  for  that  purpofe, 

~  *  '  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  fuch  a  dofe  of  elixir  parego- 
ricum  as  will  be  fufficient  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
broncluas,  and  to  promote  a  gentle  moifture  on  the 
(kin.  Thefe  methods  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
efficacious,  efpecially  if  the  patient’s  chamber  be  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  he  carefully  avoid  expofure 
to  a  cold,  damp,  or  raw  air,  till  the  complaint  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  cafes  in  which  the  cough  has  been  obfti- 
pate,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  coniiderable. 
Dr  Simmons  has  often  experienced  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  warm  bath,  the  heat  of  which  did  not 
exceed  93  .  When  this  is  had  recourfe  to,  the  patient 
fhould  remain  in  it  only  a  very  few  minutes,  and  go 
foon  afterwards  to  bed  ;  but  not  with  a  view  to  force 
a  fweat  by  an  increased  weight  of  bed-clothes,  as  is  too 
often  injudicioufly  praftifed. 

Patieuts  of  a  confumptive  habit,  who  have  had  an 
attack  of  this  kind  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  are 
particularly  liable  to  a  return  of  the  complaint  during 
the  continuance  of  the  cold  feafon,  on  the  flighteft  oc- 
caflon  and  with  greater  violence.  A  relapfe  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft  ;  and  nothing  will 
be  found  to  do  this  more  effectually  than  the  ufe  of 
fbcks  and  a  flannel  under-waiftcoat.  The  ufe  of  flan¬ 
nel  has  been  condemned  by  feveral  medical  writers  as 
increafing  the  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  to  fay  nothing  of  fome  others  in  which  it 
may  be  ufeful,  it  will  in  general  be  found  to  have  the 
beft  effeCts.  It  will  prevent  a  too  great  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  lungs,  and  fhould  not  be  left  off  till  the 
approach  of  fummer.  In  fome  few  inftances  in  which 
flannel  was  found  to  have  a  difagreeable  effeCt,  a  piece 
of  dimity,  worn  over  the  breaft  next  the  fkin,  prevent¬ 
ed  the  return  of  colds  and  coughs  in  perfons  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  habit,  who  had  before  been  liable  to  them  on  the 
flighteft  occafions.  Shirts  Aiade  of  cotton  cloth  are 
much  more  effe&ual  than  linen  in  preferving  an  equable 
temperature  of  the  furface,  and  guarding  againft  the 
aCtion  of  external  cold;  while  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
much  more  pleafant  to  moil  people  than  even  the  fineft 
flannel.  In  thefe  cafes,  circumftances  that  are  feem- 
ingly  of  the  moll  trifling  nature  become  of  import¬ 
ance. 

Sometimes  the  cough  is  occafioned  by  an  immediate 
inflammation  of  fome  part  of  the  lungs,  from  fome 
of  the  ufual  caufes  of  inflammation  5  and  when  this 
happens,  no  time  is  to  be  loft  in  removing  it.  To  do 
this  will  perhaps  require  more  than  one  bleeding,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  ftriCl  attention  to  a  cooling  plan  of  diet, 
diluting  drinks,  the  inhalation  of  warm  fleams,  and  if 
convenient  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  ;  but  above  all, 
the  fpeedy  application  of  a  large  blifter  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  fuppofed  feat  of  the  inflammation.  The 
cough,,  in  this  cafe,  will  often  remain  after  the  original 
complaint  is  abated.  A  prudent  ufe  of  opiates  at 
bed-time,  either  by  themfelves  or  combined  with 
gummy  and  mucilaginous  medicines,  will  then  generally 
be  ufe/ul  as  a  fedative  and  antifpafmodic. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in-  the  catarrhal  cough  juft  now 
mentioned,  mauy  praftitioners  are  too  eager  to  admi- 
fiifter  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  view,  as  they  term 
k,  of  tracing  up  the  patient :  but  this,  never  fails  to 
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increafe  the  cough,  and  of  courfe  to  do  great  and  very  PHth 
often  irreparable  mifehief. 

And  liere  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  fubjeCl  to 
obferve,  that  a  fymptomatic  cough,  which  has  its  rife 
not  from  catarrh,  or  from  an  immediate  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  but  from  their  fympathy  with  the  fto- 
mach,  has  fometimes  laid  the  foundation  of  phthifis, 
from  its  having  been  miftaken,  and  of  courfe  impro¬ 
perly  treated.  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  a  redundancy 
or  vitiated  ftate  of  the  bile,  or  to  fome  affection  of 
the  ftomach,  which  it  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  define.  It 
is  fometimes  a  concomitant  of  other  bilious  fymptoms; 
and  when  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  it  cannot  eafily 
be  miftaken ;  but  we  fometimes  find  it  occurring 
fingly,  and  in  general  attacking  perfons  of  a  fedentary 
life.  Dr  Stoll  of  Vienna,  who  has  noticed  this  cough, 
has  very  properly  given  it  the  name  of  tuflis  Jlomachua. 

This  complaint  is  fo  far  from  being  relieved  by  bleed¬ 
ing,  that  it  conftantly  grows  worfe  after  it,  efpecially 
if  the  evacuation  be  in  any  confiderable  quantity.  The 
oily  remedies  feldom  fail  to  exafperate  this  cough, 
which  at  firft  is  dry,  frequent,  and  often  extremely 
violent,  but  which  feldom  fails  to  give  way  to  one  or 
two  gentle  pukes,  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  mild  ca¬ 
thartics.  The  cough,  as  in  other  cafes,  often  conti¬ 
nues  from  habit  after  the  caufe  that  gave  rife  to  it  has 
been  removed,  and  may  then  be  checked  by  opiates. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  negle&ed,  or  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  it  in  the  beginning  have  failed, both 
of  which  circumftances  but  too  frequently  happen,, 
the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  a  forenefs,  and  of 
flight  lancinating  pains  (hooting  through  the  breaft, 
fometimes  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  mediaftinum,  and 
fometimes  confined  chiefly  to  one  fide.  The  forenef3 
is  pretty  conftant,  and  much  increafed  by  the  cough. 

The  pain  in  the  fide  often  prevents  the  patient  from 
lying  on  the  fide  affe&ed  ;  and  this  inability  of  lying, 
except  on  one  fide,  frequently  occurs  even  when  no 
fuch  pain  is  felt.  In  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  flufh- 
ing  heats  are  felt  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foies 
of  the  feet :  the  breathing  is  ffiort  and.  laborious  ;  and 
it  is  not  long  before  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate 
a  thin  and  frothy  phlegm,  at  firft  in  fmall  quantities, 
coughed  up  with  difficulty,  and  fome  pain  of  the  breaft, 
and  now  and.  then  ftreaked  with  blood  :  this  may  be 
confidered  as' the  inflammatory  period  of  the  difeafe,  to 
which  fucceeds  the  fuppurativc Jiage.  In  the  latter,  the 
expectoration  becomes  more  copious  and  purulent,  the 
breath,  proportionably  ofFenfivev  and  the  exacerbations 
of  the  heCtic  fever  more  considerable  :  an  increafed 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  comes  on  about  the  middle  of 
the  day;  but  the  moft  confiderable  paroxyfm  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  is  at  night,  and  at  firft  continues  till  towards  morn¬ 
ing,  commonly  till  three  or  four  o’clock,  when  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  fweat,  which  ufually  begins  upon  the 
breaft.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  thefe  fweats  become 
more  profufe,  and  fometimes  come  on  almoft  as  foon 
a3  the  pulfe  begins  to  quicken,  but  without  affording 
any  relief  to  the  patient.  During  the  exacerbations,, 
we  obferve  a  circumicribed  rednefs  of  the  cheeks, 
while  the  reft  of  the  face  is  pale,  and  appears  as  if  it 
were  not  clean  wafhed.  The  coftivenefs  that  com¬ 
monly  accompanies  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  is 
ufually  fucceeded  by  a  diarrhoea ;  the  fpitting  leffens, 
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Hemof-  and  all  the  purulent  matter  feetns  to  be  carried  down- 
.  rhag|3e  wards.  The  wafting  of  the  fat  and  the  lofs  of  nou- 
'  rifhment  occafion  the  nails  to  curve  inwards,  the  hair 
to  fait"  off,  and  the  eyes  to  fink  in  their  fockets.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  legs  commonly  fwell*  till  at  length 
death  clofes  a  fcene  which  is  melancholy  to  all  but 
the  patient  himfelf,  who  in  general  continues  fenfible 
to  the  laft  moment,  and  even  then  indulges  a  vain 
hope  of  prolonging  a  miferable  exiftence.  In  fome 
cafes,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  a  delirium  comes  on 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  heftic  fever  that  attends  this  and  fome  other 
chronic  difeafes,  is  evidently  the  effeft  of  acrimohy, 
and  molt  commonly  of  pus  abforbed  and  carried 
into  the  circulation.  The  nature  of  this  acrimony, 
and  the  different  irritability  of  different  patients,  ate 
probably  the  fources  of  the  variety  we  obferve  in  fe¬ 
vers  of  this  denomination  ;  a  variety  which  is  doubt- 
lefs  much  greater  than  we  are  aware  of.  Thus  We 
find  that  the  matter  of  the  fmall-pox  excites  a  fever 
of  this  kind  ;  but  this  fecondary  fever ,  as  it  is  called* 
differs  from  the  heftic  attendant  on  confumptions  J 
nor  does  the  latter  correfpond  with  that  which  fome-* 
times  accompanies  the  fuppuration  of  a  cancerous  ul¬ 
cer.  In  the  pulmonary  confumption,  or  at  leaft  in 
the  third  ftage  of  it,  the  fever  induced  often  appears 
to  be  of  the  putrid  kind,  and  has  been  denominated 
febris  hed'ica  putrlda  by  the  judicious  Morton,  who  con¬ 
siders  it  as  being  combined  With  a  peripneumonic  or 
inflammatory  fever,  which  recurs  as  often  as  frelh  tu¬ 
bercles  begin  to  inflame  For  although  we  have  named 
one  period  of  the  difeafe  the  inflammatory ,  and  another 
the  fubpurative  period,  yet  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
the  latter  is  exempt  from  inflammation.  While  mat¬ 
ter  is  poured  into  the  branchiae,  or  abforbed  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  fyftem  from  one  part  of  the  lungs,  other 
parts  are  in  a  crude  ftate  of  inflammation,  or  advan¬ 
cing  towards  fuppuration  :  fo  that,  on  examining  the 
lungs  of  perfons  who  die  confumptive,  we  find  fome 
tubercles  that  are  fmall  and  juft  formed,  fome  that 
are  large  and  full  of  matter,  and  others  that  are  in  a 
ftate  of  ulceration.  This  eafily  accounts  for  the  oC- 
cafional  combination  of  inflammatory  fymptoms  with 
thofe  of  the  putrid  heftic.  When  the  matter  ab¬ 
forbed  is  a  laudable  pus,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  pfoas  ab- 
ffcefs,  we  find  the  form  of  the  heftic  fever  differing 
from  either  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned. 

Cure.  In  thefe  different  periods  of  the  difeafe,  the 
curative  indications  are  fufficiently  obvious.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  frelh  tubercles ;  to  obviate  the 
inflammation  of  thofe  already  formed  ;  to  promote 
their  refolution ;  to  allay  morbid  irritability,  the  cough, 
and  other  troublefome  fymptoms  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
check  the  tendency  to  the  heftic  ftate,  are  the  views 
that  every  rational  phyfician  propofesto  himfelf  in  the 
treatment  of  the  genuine  confumption.  We  know  of 
no  medicines  that  can  exert  their  fpecific  effefts  upon 
the  lungs  by  diffolving  tuberculous  concretions  ;  nor 
is  i  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the  animal 
esc  <nomy,  that  any  fuch  will  ever  be  difeovered.  Yet 
medicines  that  operate  in  a  general  manner  upon  the 
fyftem,  may,  by  promoting  abforption,  and  diminifh- 
not  the  determination  to  the  lungs,  tend  to  difperfe 
tnbercles,  or  to  prevent  their  formation.  .There  are 
isg  wanting  inftances  of  wonderful  recoveries  in  cafes 
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where  the  evil  Was  fuppofed  to  be  beyond  the  power  Phthifis.  - 
of  phyfic ;  and  in  fome,  where  nature  was  left  to  """"V 
herfelf ;  fo  that  a  phyfician  who  has  obferved  the  va¬ 
rious  and  powerful  refources  nature  has  within  her¬ 
felf,  will  be  very  cautious  how  he  afferts  that  a  dif¬ 
eafe  is  ineurable. 

The  moft  formidable  effefts  of  ulcerated  lungs  are 
the  abforption  and  confequent  heftic.  It-feems  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  in  many  Cafes,  death  is  brought  on  by  this, 
rather  than  by  the  lungs  themfelves  being  rendered 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  reipiration.  So  that  if  we 
can  obviate  the-  effefts  of  the  abforption,  diminifh  the 
preternatural  determination  to  the  lungs,  and  fulfil  the 
other  general  indications  juft  now  mentioned,  we  may 
very  often  enable  nature  to  recover  herfelf.  It  may 
be  alleged  indeed,  that  the  pfiyficiau’s  art  has  hitherto 
proved  very  unfuccefsful  in  thefe  cafes ;  but  may  not 
this  be  owing  to  the  remedies  that  are  employed  be¬ 
ing  very  often  fuch  as  are  inimical  to  the  cure  ? 

The  Peruvian  bark  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  common¬ 
ly  employed  of  any,  and  often  confided  in  as  an  ul¬ 
timate  refource  in  thefe  cafes.  But  befides  this,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  the  balfams,  and  frequent  bleedings, 
have  each  had  their  partisans.  The  ufe  of  blifters? 
and  iffues,  opiates,  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  exer- 
cife,  and  change  of  air,  are  pretty  generally  recom¬ 
mended  by  all.  Concerning  the  bark,  Default  long 
ago  obferved,  that  it  had  been  productive  of  great 
mifehief  in  confumptive  cafes ;  and  Dr  Fothergill,  in 
a  . paper  lately  publifhed  by  him  on  this  fubjeft,  very 
judicioufly  remarks,  that  the  bark  is  fo  far  from 
curing  the  heftic  fever  arifing  from  diftempered  lungs, 
that,  according  to  the  beft  of  his  obfervations,  it  not 
only  takes  up  that  time  which  might  probably  have 
been  better  employed  in  the  ufe  of  other  medicines, 
but  for  the  moft  part  aggravates  the  difeafe  beyond 
remedy.  Indeed  it  has  been  the  opiftion  of  feVeral 
attentive  obfervers,  that,  whenever  pus  or  any  kind 
of  matter  excites  an  heftic  fever,  by  being  abforbed 
and  carried  into  the  circulation,  the  Peruvian  bark 
will  never  fail  to  exafperate  the  complaint,  efpecially 
if  it  be  accompanied  with  any  degree  of  inflammatory 
diathefis,  unlefs  the  matter  has  a  free  outlet  from  the 
fyftem  j  as  in  the  cafe  of  abfeeffes,  for  inftance,  in 
which  we  often  find  the  bark  produftive  of  excellent 
effefts.  It  is  likewife  well  known  to  be  ufed  as  a  to¬ 
nic,  to  obviate  the  effefts  of  fluor  albus,  or  any  other 
immoderate  evacuation  iu  delicate  perfons,  which,  by 
enfeebling  the  fyftem.  Very  often  lays  the  foundation 
of  phthifis:  but  the  moment  we  have  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated,  efpecially  if  this  ul¬ 
ceration  be  attended  with  311  inflammatory  difpoiitionj 
or  if  the  feparation  of  vitiated  pus  be  the  confequence 
of  a  peculiar  increafed  morbid  aftion  of  the  veffels  at 
the  part,  it  ought  to  be  laid  afide ;  and  in  the.genuine 
tuberculous  confumption,  perhaps  it  is  at  all  times  in- 
admiflible. 

Dr  Fothergill,  however,  obferves,  that  there  are 
two  caufes  of  confumptions,  which  often  produce  fymp¬ 
toms  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  genuine  phthifis,  as  fome- 
times  to  have  led  him  to  make  ufe  of  the  bark  in  ap¬ 
parent  tendencies  to  a  genuine  pulmonary  confump¬ 
tion  with  advantage. 

One  of  thefe  caufes  is,  the  fuckling  of  children 
longer  than  is  confident  with  the  mother’s  ability. 

6  -  This 
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Htemoi-  This  cafe  frequently  occurs  among  the  middling  and 
rhagis  lower  c'affes  of  females. of  conllitutions  naturally  deli- 
.'L  »  1  cate  and  tender.  In  fuch  a  ilate  of  weaknefs,  fome 

flight  cold  brings  on  a  cough,  which  increafes gradual¬ 
ly,  till  at  length  it  produces  the  true  pulmonary  con- 
fumption.  Here  the  bark  given  early,  in  moderate 
dofes,  and  merely  as  a  tonic  remedy,  is  often  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ufe. 

Another  caufe  is,  any  weakening  difeharge,  either 
from  abfeeffes,  the  greater  operations  of  furgery,  a 
copious  and  eonflanfc  fluor  alf-us,  or  fimilar  enfeebling 
evacuations.  That  the  bark  is,  for  the  moll  part,  of 
ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  when  the  lungs  are  not  inflamed,  is 
indubitable ;  and  if  they  be  fo  affe&ed,  but  not  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  it  is  alfo  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
progrefs  of  the  confumption. 

In  phthilieal  complaints  Fucceeding  fuch  fituations, 
a  prudent  trial  of  the  bark  feems  neceffary.  Small 
dofes  of  the  decoilion,  either  alone,  or  joined  with  the 
faline  mixture  or  fuch  other  additions  as  the  phyfician 
thinks  proper,  may  be  given.  But  if  the  breath  be¬ 
comes  more  tight  and  oppreffed,  the  cough  dry,  the 
pulfe  more  quick  and  hard,  and  efpecially  If  flight 
tranfitory  pains  or  flitches  about  the  thorax  are  more 
frequently  complained  of,  a  pcrfeverance  in  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  will  increafe  the  difeafe.  If  fuch  alfo 
fliould  be  the  appearances  in  the  progrefs  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  or,  from  whatever  caufe,  if  the  bark  be  accom¬ 
panied  v.  itli  fuch  effe&s,  the  ufe  of  it  ought  to  be 
with -held. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  pain,  tightnefs,  or  op- 
preffion,  is  perceived,  and  there  appears  a  manifeft  a- 
batement  of  the  fymptoms,  it  will  be  advifable  to 
proceed.  The  adminiflration  of  this  medicine,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  a  judicious  obferver;  and  it  ought  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  given  in  the  early  inflammatory  ftage  of  this 
difeafe,  nor  be  continued  in  any  fubfequ  .:t  period,  if 
it  produce  the  effects  above-mentioned. 

By  its  tonic  virtues  it  will  often  enable  nature  to 
conquer  many,  difficulties.  In  confirmation  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  Dr  Fothergill  farther  obferves,  that  he  has  feen 
it  of  ufe  in  promoting  expe&oration,  when  this  be¬ 
came  deficient  from  want  of  ftrength  towards  the  end 
of  peripneumonic  fevers ;  but  that  it  flops  this  dif¬ 
eharge,  changes  flight  wandering  pains  into  fuch  as 
are  fixed,  and  increafes  them  with  all  their  confequen- 
ces,  in  a  variety  of  cafes. 

The  elixir  of  vitriol*  or  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  pro¬ 
perly  diluted,  though  in  many  inftances  a  highly  ufe- 
ful  remedy,  is  often  exhibited  in.  confumptive  cafes 
with  no  lefs  impropriety  than  the  bark.  This  me¬ 
dicine,  from  its  aftringency,  is  obvioufly  improper 
in  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  But  in 
the  latter  ftage,  when  a  general  tendency  to  putre¬ 
faction  takes  place,  it  is  ferviceable  in  refitting  the  ef¬ 
fect  ;  it  reftrains  the  colliquative  fweats ;  and  if  the 
lungs  be  not  injured  pall  reparation,  it.  is  allowed  to 
be  a  very  ufeful  auxiliary. 

Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  efficacy,  of 
Briftolwater  in  this  difeafe.  The  experienced  author, 
laft  mentioned  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  many  per- 
fons  recover  from  pulmonary  difeafes  after  drinking 
thefe  waters,  whole  cure  feemed  to  be  doubtful  from 
.any  other  procefs  ;  and  he  thinks  this  circumftance, 
added  to  the  general  reputation  of  Brittol-waters  in 
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phthifical  cafes,  affords  fufficient  inducement  to  recom-  Phthifia 
mend  the  trial  of  them  in  the  early  ttages  of  fuch  com-  { 

plaints.  It  is,  however,  before  the  approach  of  a  con¬ 
firmed  phthifis  that  patients  ought  to  repair  to  Briftol; 
otherwife  a  journey  thither  will  not  only  be  without 
benefit,  but  may  even  prove  detrimental. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  journey,  a  better  air, 
change  of  fituation  and  of  objedts,  have  contributed 
to  the  patient’s  recovery  ;  and  thefe  may  doubtlefs  be 
of  advantage.  It  feems,  however,  that  the  water  dranlc 
frefli  at  the  pump,  actually  contains  principles  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  recovery  of  patients  affected  with  phthifical 
complaints.  It  feems  to  pofiefs  a  flight  calcareous  ftyp- 
ticity,  and  perhaps  the  air  it  contains  may  alfo  have  an 
antifeptic  quality.  On  the  whole,  its  appears  to  be  an 
efficacious  medicine,  and  is  often  found  of  remarkable 
benefit  to  confumptive  patients. 

Change  of  air,  particularly  from  good  to  bad,  is  of 
great  confequence  in  all  chronic  difeafes  of  the  lungs. 

In  confumptive 'cafes,  the  air  of  all  large  cities  is  found 
to  be  particularly  injurious. 

A  fea-voyage  lias  been  much  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  benefit  of  exercife  has  alfo 
been  ftrongly  urged  by  many  writers  but,  however 
falutary  when  properly  ufed,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
regulated  with  diferetiom  Dr  Dickfon  declares 
himfelf  of  opinion,  that  riding  on  horfeback  in  con¬ 
fumptive  cafes  is  moft  commonly  hurtful,  without 
fuch  regulations  as  in  general  have  been  little  regard¬ 
ed.  For  inftance,  he  has  known  a  perfon  who,  by  a 
ride  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  was  very 
much  recruited,  and  who,  at  another, time,  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening,  without  undergoing  more  bodi¬ 
ly  motion,  lias  returned  faint  and  languid,  and  ap¬ 
parently  worfe.  This  obfervation  on  the  fame  perfon 
has  been  fo  frequently  made,  as  to  point  out  clearly 
the  times  when  this  exercife  ftiall  not  do  hurt  in  con¬ 
fumptive  cafes.  In  this  difeafe,  the  pulfe,  however 
calm  in  the  morning,  becomes  more  frequent  in  the 
afternoon  and  night,  attended  with  heat  and  other  fe- 
veriffi  fymptoms.  Exercife  therefore,  at  this  time, 
can  only  add. to  the  mifehief  of  the  fever.  For  this 
reafon  he  prudently  recommends  to  all  heCtic  perfons, 
efpecially  thofe  who  Ihall  travel  to  diftant  places  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  better  air,  or  the  benefit  expedled  from 
any  particular' water,  that  their  travelling  fliould  be 
flow,  confined  to  a  very  few  hours,  and  only  in  the 
morning. 

Exercife  on  horfe-back  feema  to  be  chiefly  benefi¬ 
cial  in  thofe  cafes  where  confumption  is  a  fecondary 
difeafe.  For  example,  in  the  nervous,  atrophy;  in 
the  hypochondriacal  confumption ;  or  when  it  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  long-continued  interm ittents,  or  of  congeftions 
in  any  of  the  abdominal  vifeera  ;  or,  in  a  word,  when¬ 
ever  the  confumption  is  not  attended  with  an  inflamed 
or  ulcerated  ftate  of  the  lungs  ;  long  journeys  on  horfe- 
back  will  be  beneficial..  Such  a  praitife  may  likewife 
be  highly  ufeful  in  obviating  an  attack  of  phthifis,  or 
in  carrying  off  a  dry  bulky  cough  in  a  perfon  of  a  con¬ 
fumptive  habit,  when  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
no  tubercles  are  as  yet  formed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  confirmed  phthifis,  when  the  lungs  are 
inflamed  or  •  ulcerated,  much  or  violent  exercife  will 
be  improper  ;  and  there  have  been,  inftances  where 
the  death  of  the  patient  was  .  evidently  accelerated  by 
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Hemor  ft.  Tlic  exercife  therefore  fhould  be  gentle,  propor- 
rtiapia  t;oneci  t0  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  employed 
*  only  in  the  morning.  In  fine  weather,  an  eafy  open 

carriage  is  perhaps  the  moft  eligible,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  open  to  the  air,  but  becaufe  it  af¬ 
fords  that  kind  of  agitation  which  is  moft  wanted  in 
thefe  cafes.  For  if  we  confider  the  different  modes  of 
exercife,  we  fhall  find  that  walking,  though  the  belt 
exercife  in  health,  as  it  employs  the  moft  mufcles,  is 
the  worft  for  the  fickly,  who  fhould  have  the  benefit 
of  exercife  without  fatigue.  Riding  on  horfeback 
agitates  the  vifeera  more  than  walking,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  preferable  to  it  in  many  chronic  difeafes  ;  but 
when  a  preternatural  determination  to  the  lungs  has 
taken  place,  it  will  be  liable  to  increafe  the  evil,  and 
may  likewife  be  hurtful  by  the  fatigue  that  attends  it. 
For  thefe,  reafons  it  will  be  prudent  to  begin  with  a 
carriage ;  and  if  the  patient  gain  ftrength,  and  the  dif¬ 
eafe  abates,  reconrfe  may  afterwards  be  had  to  horfe- 
exercife. 

The  gentle  motion  of  a  coach  has  been  often  found 
of  great  utility  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Its  efficacy 
feems  to  depend  chiefly  on  its  inereafing  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  the  furfaCb  of  the  body.  The  naufea  which 
this  motion  excites  in  fome  perfons  is  an  effe£t  of  this 
increafed  determination.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
beneficial  in  hremoptyfis  ;  and  Dr  Simmons  mentions 
the  cafe  of  a  lady,  who,  after  trying  various  remedies 
to  no  purpofe,  was  cured  of  this  complaint  by  travel¬ 
ling  feveral  hundred  miles  through  different  parts  ,of 
England  in  her  own  coach.  At  firft,  whenever  fhe 
tarried  three  or  four  days  in  any  place,  the  diforder  be¬ 
gan  to  return  again ;  but  at  length  by  perfevering  in  her 
journeys,  it  gradually  went  off.  Default,  who  p  radii  fed 
at  Bourdeaux  about  40  years  ago,  tells  us,  he  fent  fe¬ 
veral  confumptive  patients  to  Bareges,  and  with  good 
fuccefs ;  but  that  in  thefe  cafes  his  reliance  was  not  fo 
much  upon  the  Bareges  waters,  as  upon  the  motion  of 
the  carriage  and  the  change  of  air  in  a  journey  of  more 
than  100  leagues. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
good  effedls  of  fea-voyages  in  confumptive  cafes  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  conftant  and  uniform  motion  of 
the  fhip,  than  upon  any  particular  impregnation  of  the 
fea-air  ;  although  this  from  its  coolnefs  and  purity  may 
likewife  be  of  great  ufe,  efpecially  in  the  hot  months, 
when  fea-voyages  are  generally  undertaken  by  con¬ 
fumptive  patients.  The  ancients  were  no  ftrangers  to 
this  remedy  ;  and  amongft  the  Romans  it  was  no  unu- 
fual  thing  for  confumptive  perfons  to  fail  to  Egypt. 
Pliny  obferves,  that  this  was  done  not  for  the  fake  of 
"the  climate,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  voyage. 

Many  of  our  Englifh  phyficians  have  recommended 
a  voyage  to  Lifbon  in  thefe  cafes.  When  this  is  done, 
the  proper  feafon  of  the  year  fhould  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  Dr  Simmons  knew  a  gentleman  who  went 
thither  with  fymptoms  'of  incipient  phthifis,  and  who 
experienced  fome  relief  during  the  courfe  of  the  voyage ; 
but  happening  to  arrive  at  Lifbon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  the  difeafe  was  foon  greatly  increa¬ 
sed,  and  terminated  fatally. 

Another  fpecies  of  motion  has  of  late  been  extolled 
as  highly  ufeful  in  confumptive  cafes.  Dr  James 
Carmichael  Smyth  of  London.,  has  lately  publifhed  an 
N:o  6. 
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account  of  the  effedls  of  Twinging,  employed  as  a  re-  Phthifis. 
medy  in  the  pulmonary  confumption  and  hedlic  fever.  -—y~— 
In  this  treatife  Dr  Smyth  contends,  that  fea-air,  in 
place  of  being  of  advantage,  is  conftantly  prejudicial 
to  hedlic  and  confumptive  patients,  and  even  to  thofe 
who  have  a  tendency  to  fuch  complaints.  He  thinks, 
therefore,  that  the  benefit  derived  from  fea-voyages 
muft  certainly  be  referred  to  fome  other  caufe.  In 
flating  his  fentiments  on  this  fubjedl,  he  attempts  to 
eftablifh  a  diftindtion  between  exercife  and  motion. 

By  exercife,  he  underftands  mufcular  adtion,  or 
the  exertion  of  the  loco-motive  powers  of  the  body 
either  alone  or  combined.  This  he  reprefents  as  in- 
creafing  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart’s  con, 
tradlion,  the  velocity  and  momentum  of  the  blood, 
the  quicknefs  of  breathing,  the  heat,  the  irritability, 
and  the  tranfpiration  of  the  whole  body.  By  motion, 
in  contradillidtion  to  exercife,  he  means  fuch  motion 
as  is  not  neceffarily  accompanied  with  any  agitation 
or  fuccuffion  of  the  body,  and  which  is  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  mufcular  exertion.  The  effedls  of 
this,  both  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  indeed  on  the 
fyftem  in  general,  he  confiders  as  of  the  fedative  kind ; 
thus  it  fufpends  the  adlion  of  coughing,  and  leffens 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  He  is,  therefore,  led  to 
refer  the  good  effedls  of  fea-voyages  entirely  to  this 
caufe.  And  on  thefe  grounds  he  was  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  motion  given  by  fwinging  might  be  of  equal 
if  not  greater  fervice.  This  conclufion,  we  are  told, 
in  the  treatife  above  alluded  to,  experience  in  many 
cafes  has  fully  confirmed.  And  he  recommends  it  as 
a  mode  of  cure  which  may  be  employed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  every  ftage  of  phthifis.  While,  however,  the 
reafoning  of  Dr  Smyth  on  this  fubjedt  feems  to  be 
liable  to  many  objections,  we  are  forry  to  add,  that 
his  obfervations  in  pradlice  have  by  no  means  been 
confirmed  by  thofe  of  others,  who  have  had  recourfe 
to  this  mode  of  cure. 

The  beft  adapted  diet  in  confumptive  cafes  is  milk, 
particularly  that  of  affes.  It  may  however  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  there  are  conftitutions  in  which  this  faintary 
nutriment  feems  to  difagree.  A  propenfity  to  generate 
bile,  or  too  ftrong  a  difpofition  to  acefcency  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  digeftive  organs,  both  merit  attention. 

Whey,  either  from  cows  br  goats  milk,  appears  to  be 
more  fuitable  in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  for  corredling 
acidity,  lime-water  may  be  added  to  the  milk.  The 
method  qf  adding  rum  or  brandy  to  affes  or  cows  milk, 
ftiould  be  ufed  with  great  caution  :  for  when  added 
beyond  a  certain  quantity,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  they 
not  only  coagulate  the  milk,  but  heat  the  body  ;  by 
which  mean3  the  former  difagrees  with  the  patient,  arid 
the  fpirit  augments  the  difeafe. 

In  confumptive  cafes,  Dr  Simmons  obferves,  that 
the  patient’s  tafte  ftiould  be  confulted ;  and  fays  that  a 
moderate  ufe  of  animal-food,  where  the  falted  and  high- 
feafoned  kinds  are  avoided,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Shell- 
fifh,  particularly  oyfters,  arc  ufeful,  as  well  as  fnails 
fwalloWed  whole,  or  boiled  in  milk. 

Repeated  bleedings,  in  fmall  quantities,  are  confi- 
dered  in  confumptive  cafes  as  highly  advantageous  : 
and  in  particular  circumftances  they  undoubtedly  are 
fo  ;  for  inftance,  when  the  conftitution  apparently 
abounds  with  blood  ;  when  the  fluid  drawn  off  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fizy  ;  when  there  is.  much  pain  in  the  bread-; 
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H asrno  -  a-nd  when  vencfe&Ion  Is  followed  by  an  abatement  of 
rhigi'se  every  fymptom.  In  thefe  cafes,  bleeding  is  certainly 
L'  »  proper,  and  ought  to  be  repeated  fo  long  as  it  feema 
to  be  attended  with  advantage.  In  very  delicate  con- 
ftitutions,  however,  even  where  the  pulfe  is  quick,  with 
fome  degree  of  fulnefs,  and  the  blood  laft  drawn 
confiderably  fizy,  it  may  not  prove  equally  fervice- 
able. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inflammatory 
appearance  of  the  blood  Is  not  alone  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  bleeding  ;  but,  in  determining  the  propriety  of  this 
evacuation,  all  other  circumllaiices  fhould  be  confider- 
ed  ;  fucb  as  the  patient’s  age,  Itrength,  habit,  and  the 
Hate  of  the  difeafe 

A  remark  which  has  been  judicioufly  made  by  Dr 
Fothergill,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  account  of 
tills  difeafe.  It  is,  that  young  delicate  females,  from 
the  age  of  i  5  or  16,  and  upwards,  are  often  fubjeCt 
to  confumptions.  When  the  difeafe  has  advanced  con¬ 
fiderably,  the  menfes ,  if  they  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  mod  generally  ceafe.  This  alarms  their  female 
fiiends,  and  they  call  upon  the  phyfician  to  ufe  his 
utmoft  endeavours  for  reltoring  the  difeharge  ;  belie¬ 
ving  the  ceffation  of  it  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  phthifical  complaint.  Induced  by  their  felicita¬ 
tions,  medicines  have  fometimes  been  adminiftered, 
which,  without  obtaining  this  end,  have  tended  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  diftertiper.  This  deficiency  is  often  of  no 
real  difadvantage  in  thofe  cafes ;  and  in  many  the  eva¬ 
cuation  would  prove  injurious,  by  diminifhing  the 
Itrength,  which  is  already  too  much  impaired.  Even 
fmall  bleedings  at  the  regular  periods  have  often  done 
more  harm  than  good.  A  fudden  fuppreffion  may  re¬ 
quire  bleeding  ;  but  when  the  evacuation  fails  through 
want  of  ftrength,  and  from  poverty  of  blood,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  it  iucreafes  the  difeafe. 

Befides  thefe  remedies,  Dr  Simmons  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mends  a  frequent  repetition  of  vomits.  Many  phyfi- 
cians  have  fuppofed,  that  where  there  is  any  increafed 
determination  to  the  lungs,  vomits  do  mifehief :  but 
Dr  Simmons  is  perfuaded,  that  inftead  of  augmenting 
they  diminilh  this  determination  ;  and  that  much  good 
may  be  expected  from  a  prudent  ufe  of  this  remedy, 
than  which  none  has  a  more  general  or  powerful  effeCt 
on  the  fyftem.  If  any  remedy  be  capable  of  difperfing 
a  tubercle,  he  believes  it  to  be  vomits.  The  affe&ions 
of  the  liver,  that  fometimes  accompany  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints,  give  way  to  repeated  emetics  fooner  than  to 
auy  other  remedy.  In  feveral  cafes  where  the  cough 
and  the  matter  expectorated,  the  flulhing  heats,  lofs 
of  appetite,  and  other  fymptoms,  threatened  the  moft 
fatal  event ;  the  complaints  were  greatly  relieved,  and 
in  others  wholly  removed,  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  eme¬ 
tics.  Other  fuitablc  remedies  were  indeed  employed 
at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the  relief  the  patients  generally 
•experienced  after  the  emetic,  was  a  fufficient  proof 
of  its  falutary  operation.  By  this,  however,  he  does 
not  mean  that  vomits  will  be  ufeful  in  every  pe¬ 
riod' of  the  difeafe,  or  in  every  patient.  In  general,  it 
•will be  found  that  the  earlier  in  the  difeafe  emetics  are 
had  recourfe  to,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  do 
good  and  the  lefs  likely  to  do  harm.  The  cafes  in 
which  emetics  may  be  reckoned  improper,  are  com¬ 
monly  thofe  in  which  the  difeafe  is  rapid  in  its  pro- 
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grefs  ;  or  in  that  ftage  of  it  when  there  is  great  debi¬ 
lity,  with  profufe  colliquative  fweats. 

In  thefe  cafes,  when  an  emetic  lias  been  adminifter¬ 
ed  twice  a-week,  and  the  cough  is  mitigated,  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  facilitated,  and  the  other  fymptoms  relie¬ 
ved,  both  the  patient  and  the  phyfician  will  be  encou- 
laged  to  proceed,  and  to  repeat  the  vomit  every  fecond 
day,  or  even  every  day,  for  feveral  days  together,  as 
Dr  Simmons  has  fometimes  done  when  the  good  effects 
of  it  were  obvious. 

The  choice  of  emetics  to  be  employed  in  thefe  cafes 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  Carduus  tea, 
camomile  tea,  warm  water,  and  others  that  aCt  by 
their  bulk,  and  by  exciting  naufea,  relax  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach  when  they  are  frequently  repeated,  and  of 
courfe  will  be  improper.  More  active  emetics  are 
therefore  to  be  preferred  ;  and  here  fome  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  antimony  might  naturally  be  thought  of. 
But  the  operation  of  thefe  is  not  confined  to  the  fto¬ 
mach.  They  produce  evacuations  by  ftool,  and  a  dif- 
pofition  to  l'weat ;  and  are  therefore  improper  in  -the 
pulmonary  heCtic.  The  mildnefs  ar.d  excellence  of 
ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  are  well  known  ;  but  in 
thefe  cafes,  Dr  Simmons  has  often  employed  the  blue 
vitriol,  concerning  the  eflfeCts  of  which  we  meet  with 
fome  groundlefs  aftertions  in  feveral  medical  books.  Its 
operation  is  confined  to  the  ftomach  ;  It  aCts  al- 
moft  inftantaneoufly,  and  its  aftringency  feem3  to 
obviate  the  relaxation  that  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  attend  the  frequent  ufe  of  emetics.  Iii  two  cafes 
he  experienced  its  good  effeCts,  after  vomits  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  had  been  given  ineffectually.  It  fhould 
be  adminiftered  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  following 
manner: 

Let  the  patient  firft  fwallow  about  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  vitriol  diffolved 
in  a  cupful  of  water.  The  dofe  of  it  malt  be  adnp. 
ted  to  the  age  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient, 
and  may  be  varied  from  two  grains  to  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty.  As  fome  perfons  are  much  more  eafily  puked 
than  others,  it  will  be  prudent  to  begin  with  a  final! 
dofe  :  not  that  any  dangerous  effeCts  will  be  produced 
by  a  large  one,  for  the  whole  of  the  medicine  is  in- 
ftantly  rejected ;  but  if  the  naufea  be  violent,  and  of 
long  continuance,  the  patient  may  perhaps  be  difeou- 
raged  from  repeating  it.  In  general,  the  moment  the 
emetic  has  reached  the  ftomach  it  is  thrown  up  again. 
The  patient  muft  then  fwallow  another  half  pint  of 
water,  which  is  likewife  fpeedily  rejected  5  and  this 
is  commonly  fufficient  to  remove  the  naufea. 

Dr  Marryat,  in  his  New  PraSke  of  Phyjic,  prC- 
feribes  with  great  freedom  what  he  calls  the  dry  vomit , 
from  its  being  directed  to  be  taken  without  drinking. 
This  medicine  confifts  of  blue  vitriol  and  the  emetic 
tartar ;  but  its  good  effects  have  not  yet  been  afeer- 
tained  by  other  practitioners. 

Another  remedy  which  Dr  Simmons  ftrongly  re¬ 
commends  in  confumptive  cafes,  both  from  his  own 
obfervation  and  on  the  authority  alfo  of  many  other 
eminent  practitioners,  is  gum  myrrh.  This  given  by 
itfelf  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  for  a 
dofe,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or,  if  there  be  much 
inflammatory  tendency,  combined  with  a  proportion 
of  nitre  or  of  cream  of  tartar,  has  often  been  fervice- 
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able  In  cafes  which  were  apparently  Inftances  of  Inci¬ 
pient  phthifis  even  of  the  tuberculous  kind.  But 
when  the  difeafe  is  far  advanced,  or  even  decidedly 
marked,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  it  has  rarely  if 
ever  been  produddive  of  any  benefit. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies  in  pulmonary 
affe&ions,  phyficians  have  often  prefcribed  the  fteams 
of  refinous  and  balfamic  fubftances  to  be  conveyed  in¬ 
to  the  lungs.  The  vapour  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  dropt  into  warm  water,  has  likewife  been  ufed 
in  thefe  cafes,  and  Is  advertifed  as  a  noftrum  under 
the  name  of  a ther.  The  inhaling  of  fixed  air  has 
alfo  been  fpoken  of  as  an  ufeful  practice.  Dr  Sim¬ 
mons  has  feen  all  of  thefe  methods  tried  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  ;  but  without  being  able  to  perceive  any 
real  advantages  from  them  in  the  fuppurative  ftage  of 
the  difeafe,  where  they  might  be  expedded  to  be  of 
the  greateft  ufe  ;  and  in  the  beginning  he  has  often 
found  the  two  firft  to  be  too  ftimulating.  He  there¬ 
fore  preferred  the  fimple  vapour  of  warm  water,  and 
has  experienced  its  excellent  effedds  in  feveral  inftan¬ 
ces  ;  but  when  the  complaint  has  made  any  confider- 
able  progrefs,  its  utility  is  lefs  obvious ;  and  when  the 
patients  have  been,  much  weakened,  he  has  feen  it 
bring  on  profufe  fweats,  efpecially  when  ufed  in  bed, 
and  therefore  generally  recommended  it  to  be  ufed  in 
the  day-time.  Formerly  he  made  ufe  of  a  fumigatiug 
machine,  defcribed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
1748,  In  which  the  air,  infpired  by  the  patient,  is 
made  to  pafs  through  hot  water  by  means  of  a  tube 
that  communicates  with  the  external  air,  and  with  the 
bottom  of  the  vefTel:  but  we  have  now  a  more  elegant 
and  (on  account  of  the  valve  and  mouth-piece)  a  more 
ufeful  inftrument  of  this  kind,  the  inhaler,  invented.^ 
by  the  ingenious  Dr  Mudge. 

Another  remedy  recommended  by  fome  as  a  fpecifie 
in  confumptions.  is  the  earth-bath.  Van  Swieten,  in* 
his  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave,  tells  us,  from  the  in¬ 
formation*  of  a  perfon,  of  credit,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Spain  they  have  a  method  of  curing  the  phthifis  put- 
monalis  by  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  ;  and  he  quotes  the 
celebrated  Solano,  de  Luque  in  confirmation  of  this 
practice.  Solano  fpeaks  of  the  lanos  de  tierra,  or 
earth-baths,  as  a  very  old  and  common  remedy  in* 
Granada  and  fome  parts  of  Andalufia,  in  cafes  of  hec¬ 
tic  fever  and  confumptions ;  and  relates  feveral  in¬ 
ftances  of  their  good  effedds  in  his  own  praddice.  The 
method  he  adopted  on  thefe  occafions  was  as  follows 
He  c.hofe  a.  fpot  of  ground  on  which  no  plants  had 
been  fown,  and  there  he  made  a  hole  large  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  patient  up,  to  the  chin.  The  in- 
terftices  of  the  pit  were  then  carefully  filled  up  with- 
the  frefh  mould,  fa  that  the  earth  might  every  where 
Come  in.contadd  with  the  patient’s  body.  In  this  fitu- 
ation  the  patient,  was  fuffered  to  remain  till  he  began 
to  fhiver  or  felt  himfelf  uneafy;  and  during  the  whole 
procefs,  Solano  occafionally  adminiftered  food  or  fome 
cordial  medicine.  The  patient  was  then  taken  out, 
and,  after  being  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  was  placed 
upon  a  matrafs,  and  two  hours  afterwards  his  whole 
body  was  rubbed  with  an  ointment,  compofed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  folanum  nigrum  and  hog’s  lard.  He  ob- 
ferves,.  that  a  new  pit  muft,  be  made  every  time  the 
operation  is  repeated;  and  advifes  the  ufe  of  thefe  baths 
only  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  Oftober.  Dr 
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Fouquet,  an  ingenious  French  phyfician,  has  tried  Phthifis. 
this  remedy  in  two  cafes.  In  one,  a  confirmed  phthi-  '““"’V— 
fis,-he  was'  unfuccefsful ;  but  the  remedy  had  not  a  fair 
trial.  The  patient,  a  man  3c  years  of  age,  had  been 
for  feveral  months  a  (Ridded  with  cough,  heddic  fever, 
and  profufe  colliquative  fweats.  He  was  firft  put  into 
the  earth  in  the  month  of  June  ;  but  foon  complained 
of  an  uneafy  oppreifion  at  his  ftomach,  and  was  remo¬ 
ved  at  the  end  of  feven  minutes.  The  fecond  time  he 
was  able  to  remain  in  it  half  an  hour,  and  when  taken, 
out  was  treated  in  the  way  prefcribed  by  Solano.  In 
this  manner  the  baths  were  repeated  five  times,  and 
the  patient  was  evidently  relieved  ;  but  having  concei¬ 
ved  a  difiike.  to  the  procefs,  he  refufed  to  fubmit  to  any 
further  trials,  and  died  fome  months  afterwards.  In 
the  fecond  cafe  he  was  more  fortunate :  the  patient,  a 
girl  1 1  years  of  age,  had  been  for  three  months  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  cough  brought  on  by  the  meafles,  which 
was  at  length  attended  with  a  purulent  expeddoration, 
heddic  fever,  and  night-fweats.  She  began  the  ufe  of 
the  earth-bath  in  Auguft,  and  repeated  it  eight  times 
in  the  fpace  of  20  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
fever  and  difpofition  to  fweat  had  entirely  ceafed,  and 
by  the  ufe  of  the  common  remedies  the  patient  was 
perfeddly  reftored.  A  phyfician  at  Warfaw  has  like¬ 
wife  prefcribed  the  earth-bath  with  good  fuccefs  in, 

Cafes  of  heddic  fever.  The  Spaniards  confine  it  entirely 
to  fuch  cafes  ;  but  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world  we 
find  a  fimilar  method  employed  as  a  remedy  for  other 
difeafes,  and  particularly  for  the  fea-feurvy.  DrPricft- 
ley  obferves,  that  the  Indians,  he  has  been  told,  have  a* 
cuftom  of  burying  their  patients  labouring  under  pu¬ 
trid  difeafes  up  to  the  chin  in  frefh  mould,  which  is. 
alfo  known  to  take  off  the  fetor  from  flefh-meat 
beginning  to  putrefy.  The  rancidity  of  a  ham,  for 
example,  may  be  corredded  by  burying  it  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  earth.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  in 
the  fea-feurvy  has,  it  is  faid,  frequently  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  crews  of  our  Eald  India  (hips. 

Solano,  who  is  fond  of  philofophizing  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  applied  in  this  way 
abforbs  the  morbid  taint  from  the  fyftem  :  but  does  it 
not  feem  more  probable,  that  the  effluvia  of  the  earth,, 
by  being  abforbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  cor- 
redds  the  m«rbid  ftate  of  the  fluids,  and  thus  are  equally, 
ufeful  in  the  fea-feurvy  and  in  the  pulmonary  heddic  t 
That  the  earth  when  moiftened  does  emit  a  grateful 
odour  is  a  fadd  generally  known,;  and  Baglivi  long  ago- 
gave  his  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  grateful  effedds  o£ 
the  effluvia  of.  frefh  earth.  He  aferibes  thefe  good  ef¬ 
fedds  to  the  nitre  it  contains. 

The  earth-bath,  both  in.  confumptive  cafes  and 
likewife  in  a  variety  of  other  affeddions,  has  of  late 
been  extenfively  employed'  in,  Britain  by  a  celebrated 
empiric.  But,,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  moft  cafes  it 
produced  to  the  patient  a  very  diftreffing  fenfation  of 
cold ;  in  fome,  it  feemed  to  be  produddive  of  bad  ef- 
fedds,  probably  in  confequence  of  this  cold  ;  and  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  confumptive  cafes  in  which, 
good  effedds  were  decidedly  obtained  from  it. 

With  regard  to  the  drains,,  fuch,  as  blifters,  iffues, 
and  fctons,  that  are  fo  frequently  recommended  in  pul¬ 
monary  complaints,  there  is  lefs  danger  of  abufe  from 
thefm  than  from  the  praddice  of  venefeddion.  The  dif- 
charge  they  excite  is  not  calculated  to  weaken  the  pa- 
j  tieni- 
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H*mor  tient  much  5  and  the  relief  they  have  fo  often  been 
rhag-i«  found  to  afford,  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  giving  them 
“  a  trial.  Blifters,  as  is  well  known,  adt  in  a  twofold 
manner  ;  by  obviating  fpafm,  and  producing  revul- 
fion  :  Iffues  and  felons  a&  chiefly  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
two  ways  ;  and  in  this  refpedt  their  effects,  though 
iefs  fudden  and  lefs  powerful  at  firft,  are  more  durable 
from  the  continuance  of  the  difcharge  they  occafion. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  neceflary  to  remark,  that,  if  much 
•fervice  is  to  be  expedted  from  either  of  thefe  remedies, 
they  fhould  be  applied  early  in  the  difeafe.  The  in¬ 
genious  Dr  Mudge,  who  experienced  the  good  effedts 
of  a  large  fcapulary  iflue  on  his  own  perfon,  very  pro¬ 
perly  obferves,  that  the  difcharge  in  thefe  cafes  ought 
to  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  felt.  But  it  is  feldom 
poflible  for  us  to  prevail  on  the  delicate  perfons,  who 
are  mod  frequently  the  victims  of  this  difeafe,  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  application  of  a  canftic  between  the  fhoul- 
ders.  The  difcharge  produced  by  a  feton  is  by  no 
means  inconfiderable ;  and  as  in  thefe  cafes  there  is 
generally  fome  inflammatory  ditch,  feme  part  of  the* 
bread  that  is  more  painful  or  more  affected  by  a  deep 
infpiration  than  the  red,  a  feton  in  the  fide,  as  near  as 
can  be  to  the  feat  of  the  inflammation,  will  be  an  ufe- 
ful  auxiliary.  Dr  Simmons  has  feen  it  evidently  of 
great  ufe  in  feveral  cafes. 

Genus  XXXVIII.  HAEMORRHOIS. 
Hemorrhoids,  or  Piles. 

Ilsemorrhois,  Sauv.  gen.  217.  Lin.  192.  Sag. 
gen.  182. 

Hasmorrhoidalis  fluxus,  Hojfm.  219, 

Haemorrhoides,  Junck.  11.  and  12. 

Leucorrhois,  Fog.  112. 

Sp.  I.  External  Piles. 

Var.  A.  Bloody  Piles. 

Haemorrhois  moderata,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Haemorrhoides  ordinal®,  Junck.  11. 

Haemorrhoides  nimiae,  Junck.  ix. 

Haemorrhois  immodica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Haemorrhoides  excedentes,  Alberti,  de  haemor¬ 
rhoid.  p.  179 

Haemorrhois  polypofa.  Saw.  fp.  3. 

Var.  B.  Mucous  Piles. 

Haemorrhoides  decoloratse,  albae,  et  mucidae,  Junck. 
13.  Alberti ,  p.  248. 

SP.  IT.  The  Piles  from  a  Procidentia  Ani. 
Haemorrhois  ab  exania.  Saw.  fp.  4. 

Sp.  III.  The  Running  Piles. 
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Sp.  IV.  The  Blind  Piles. 

Haemorrhoides  cce«ae,  Junck.  12.  Alberti ,  p.  274. 

Defcription,  The  difcharge  of  blood  from  fmall 
tumors  on  the  verge  of  the  anus  conditutes  what 
is  called  the  hamorrboids  or  piles.  They  are  diftin- 
guiftied  into  the  external  and  internal,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  tumors,  either  without  or  within 
the  anus.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe  tumors  appear 
without  difcharging  any  blood  ;  and  in  this  cafe  they 
■are  called  the  hamorrhoides  caca  or  blind  piles.  Some¬ 
times  the  difeafe  appears  without  the  verge  of  the 
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anus  in  diftindt  feparate  tumors  ;  but  frequently  only  H® 
one  tumid  ring  appears,  feeming  as  it  were  the  anus  J* 
pufhed  without  the  body.  Sometimes  thefe  tumors 
appear  without  any  previous  diforder  of  the  body  : 
but  more  frequently,  before  the  blood  begins  to  flow, 
and  fometimes  even  before  the  tumors  are  formed, 
various  affections  are  perceived  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  ;  as  headach,  vertigo,  dupor,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  colic  pains,  pain  of  the  back  and 
loins,  and  frequently  a  confiderable  degree  of  pyrexia  ; 
while  along  with  thefe  fymptoms  there  is  a  fenfe  of 
fullnefs,  heat,  itching,  and  pain,  in  and  about  the 
anos.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by  a  ferous 
difcharge  from  the  anus;  and  fometimes  this  ferous 
difcharge,  accompanied  with  fwelling,  feems  to  come 
in  place  of  the  difcharge  of  blood,  and  to  relieve  the 
above-mentioned  diforders  of  the  fyftem.  This  ferous 
difcharge  hath  therefore  been  named  the  hcemorrhois 
alba. 

In  this  difeafe  the  quantity  of  blood  difeharged  is 
>  different  upon  different  occafions.  Sometimes  it  flows 
only  when  the  perfon  goes  to  ftool,  and  commonly 
follows  the  difcharge  of  fasces.  In  other  cafes  it 
flows  without  any  difcharge  of  faeces ;  and  then 
generally  in  cenfequence  of  the  diforders  above-men¬ 
tioned,  when  it  is  alfo  commonly  in  larger  quantity. 
This  is  often  very  confiderable  ;  and,  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  fo  great,  that  we  could  hardly  fuppofe  the  body 
to  bear  it  but  with  the  hazard  of  life.  Indeed, 
though  rarely,  it  has  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  fud- 
denly  fatal.  Thefe  confiderable  difeharges  occur 
efpecially  to  perfons  who  have  been  frequently  li¬ 
able  to  the  difeafe.  They  often  induce  great  de¬ 
bility,  and  frequently  a  leucophlegmatia  or  dropfy 
which  proves  fatal.  Sometimes  the  tumors  and  dif¬ 
eharges  of  blood  in  this  difeafe  recur  exadtly  at 
ftated  periods.  In  the  decline  of  life  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  formerly  Jre- 
quent,  ceafes  to  flow  5  and  in  that  cafe  it  generally 
happens  that  the  perfons  are  affected  with  apoplexy 
or  palfy.  Sometimes  haemorrhoidal  tumors  are  affec¬ 
ted  with  inflammation,  which  ends  in  fuppuration,  and 
gives  occafion  to  the  formation  of  filtulous  ulcers  in 
•thofe  parts. 

The  haemorrhoidal  tumors  have  often  been  confi- 
dered  as  varices  or  dilatations  of  the  veins;  and  in  fome 
cafes  varicous  dilatations  have  appeared  upon  diffec- 
tion.  Thefe,  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  greater 
part  of  cafes  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  ufually  formed  by  an  effufion  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  inteftine  near  to  its  extremity. 
When  recently  formed,  they  contain  fluid  blood ;  but 
after  they  remain  for  fome  time  they  are  ufually 
-of  a  firmer  confiftence,  in  confequence  of  the  blood 
being  coagulated. 

Caufes,  &c.  It  would  feem  probable,  that  the 
hemorrhoidal  tumors  are  produced  by  fome  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  rec¬ 
tum,  by  which  a  rupture  of  the  extremities  of  the 
veins  is  occafioned.  But  confidering  that  the  haemor- 
rhagy  occuring  here  is  often  preceded  by  pain,  in¬ 
flammation,  and  a  febrile  ftate,  and  with  many  other 
fymptoms  which  (how  a  connedtion  of  the  topical  af- 
feftion  with  the  date  of  the  whole  fyftem,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  interruption  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
F  f  2  produces 
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T;sec'or  produces  a  confiderable  refiftance  to  the  motion 
,  rha^-'s  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  and  confequently 
that  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  commonly  from  the 
latter.  Some  have  thought,  that  a-  difference  of  the 
hcemorrhois,  and  of  its  effects  upon  the  fyftem,  might 
arife  from  the  difference  of  the  haemorrhoidal  vefi'els 
from  whence  the  blood  iffued.  But  Dr  Cullen  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  can  fcarce  ever  diftinguifh  the  vefiels 
from  which  the  blood  flows,  and  that  the  frequent 
inofculations  of  both  arteries  and  veins  belonging  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  will  render  Lite  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  hsemorrhagy  much  the  fame,  from  whatever 
fource  it  proceeds. 

With  regard  to  the  haemorrhoids,  however,  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  merely 
a  topical  affection.  They  take  place  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  at  which  a  venous  plethora  happens.  They 
happen  to  females,  in  whom  a  venous  plethora  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  occur  ;  and  they  happen  to  both  fexes,  and  to  per- 
fons  of  all  ages,  from  caufes  which  do  not  affeft  the 
fyftem,  and  are  raanifeftly  fuited  to  produce  a  topical 
aiFeftion  only. 

Thefe  caufes  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  frequent 
voiding  of  hard  add  bulky  faeces,  which,  by  their 
long  llagnation  in  the  re&um,  and  efpecially  when 
voided,  muft  neceffarily  prefs  upon  the  veins  of  that 
part,  and  interrupt  the  cdurfe  of  the  blood  in  them. 
For  this  reafon  the  difeafe  fo  frequently  happens  to 
thofe  who  are  habitually  coftive.  From  the  fame 
caufes,  the  difeafe  happens  frequently  to  thofe  who  are 
fubjedt  to  a  prolapfus  ani.  In  voiding  the  faeces,  it 
almoft  always  happens  that  the  internal  coat  of  the 
reftum  is  more  or  lefs  protruded  ;  and,  during  this, 
protrufion,  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  fphin&erani 
is  contracted  :  in  confequence  of  this,  a  ftrong  con- 
ftridtion  is  made,  which  preventing  the  fallen-out  gut 
from  being  replaced,  and  at  the  fame  time  preventing 
the  return  of  blood  from  it,,  occafions  a  confiderable 
fwelling,  and  the  formation  of  a  tumid  ring  round 
the  anus.. 

Upon  the  fphinfter’s  being  a  little  relaxed,  as  it  is 
immediately  after  its  ftrong  contraction,  the  portion, 
of  the  gut  which  had  fallen  out  is  commonly  taken, 
into  the  body  again  ;  but  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  accident,  the  fize  and  fulnefs  of  the  ring  formed 
by  the  prolapfed  inteftine  is  much  increafed.  It  is 
therefore  more  (lowly  and  difficultly  replaced  ;  and  in 
this,  confifts  the  chief  uneafinefs  of  haemorrhoidal  per- 
fons.  As  the  internal  edge  of  this  ring  is  neceffarily 
divided  by  clefts,  the  whole  often  puts  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  diftinCt  fwellings  ;  and  it  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  fome  portions  of  it  are  more 
confiderably  fwelled,  become  more  protuberant,  and 
form  thofe  frnall  tumors  more  flri&ly  called  hemor¬ 
rhoids  or  piles. 

From  confiderin'g  that  the  preffure  of  the  feces, 
and  other  caufes  interrupting  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  re&um,  may 
operate  a  good  deal  higher  up  than  that  extremity, 
we  may  underftand  how  tumors  may  be  formed  with¬ 
in  the  anus  ;  and  probably  it  alfo  happens,  that  fome 
of  the  tumors  formed  without  the  anus  may  con¬ 
tinue  when  taken  within  the  body,  and  even  be 
increafed  by  the  caufes  juft  mentioned.  Thus  m3y  the 
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production  of  internal  piles  be  explained,  which,  on  Hasmor. 

.  account  of  their  fituation  and  bulk,  are  not  protruded  rhois- 
on  the  perfon’s  going  to  (tool,  and  are  therefore  more  'r~~J 
painful. 

The  production  of  piles  is  particularly  illuftratecl 
by  this,  that  pregnant  women  are  frequently  affeCted 
with  the  difeafe. — This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly 
from  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  reCtum,  and 
partly  from  the  coftive  habit  to  which  pregnant  wo¬ 
men  aTe  liable.  Dr  Cullen  has  known  many  inftances 
of  piles  happening  far  the  firft  time  during  the  (late  of 
pregnancy  ;  and  there  are  few  women  who  have  born 
children,  that  are  afterwards  entirely  free  from  piles. 

— Purgatives  alfo,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  more  acrid 
kind,  and  particularly  aloetics,  are  apt  to  produce 
the  piles  when  frequently  ufed  ;  and  as  they  fti- 
mnlatc  particularly  the  larger  inteftines,  they  may  be 
juftly  reckoned  among  the  exciting  caufes  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe. 

Prognojis.  Though  the  haemorrhoids  are  commonly, 
as  we  have  (aid,  to  be  efteemed  a  topical  difeafe,  they" 
may,  by  frequent  repetition,  become  habitual  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  (late  of  the  whole  fyftem ;  and  this 
will  more  readily  happen  in  perfons  who  have  been. 
once  affeCted  with  the  difeafe,  if  they  be  frequently 
expofed  to  a  renewal  of  the  caufes  which  occafioaed  it. 

It  happens  alfo  to  perfons  much  expofed  to  a  con- 
geftion  in  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels,  in  confequence  of 
their  being  often  in  an  ereCt  pofition  of  the  body,  and 
in  an  exercife  which  puflies  the  blood  into  the  depend¬ 
ing  veffels,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  effeCts  of  thefe 
circumftances  are  much  favoured  by  the  abundance 
and  laxity  of  the  cellular  texture  about  the  anus.  It 
is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that  when  an  haemor¬ 
rhoidal  affection  has  either  been  originally  or  has  be¬ 
come  a  difeafe  of  the  fyftem,  it  then  acquires  a  parti¬ 
cular  connection  with  the  ftomaeh  ;  fo  that  certain  af¬ 
fections  of  the  ftomaeh  excite  the  haemorrhoidal  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  certain  dates  of  this  difeafe  excite  the  difor- 
dets  of  the  ftomaeh. 

It  has  been  an  almoft  univerfally  received  opinion* 
that  the  haemorrhoidal  flux  is  a  falutary  evacuation, 
which  prevents  many  difeafes  that  would  otherwife 
have  happened;  and  that  it  even  contributes  to  give 
long  life  t  and  as  this  opinion  has  been  ftrenuoufly 
adopted  by  Dr  Stahl,  it  has  had  a  very  confiderable 
influence  on  the  practice  of  phyfic  in  Germany.  But 
Dr  Cullen  maintains  that  we  can  never  expeCt  to  reap 
much  benefit  from  this  flux,  which  at  firft  is  purely 
topical ;  and,  granting  that  it  (hould  become  habitual* 
it  is  never,  he  thinks,  proper  to  be  encouraged.  It  is 
a  difagreeable  difeafe;  ready  to  go  to  excefs,  and  there¬ 
by  to  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  even  fatal.  At 
beft  it  is  liable  to  accidents,  and  thus  to  unhappy 
confequences.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  even 
the  firft  approaches  of  the  difeafe  are  to  be  guarded 
againft ;  and  that,  though  it  (hould  have  proceeded 
for  fome  time,  it  ought  always  to  be  moderated,  and 
the  neceffity  of  it  fuperfeded 

Cure .  The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  cafes  of 
hcemorrhois  are  much  varied,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
ftances  of  the  affeClion  at  the  time.  When  hcemor¬ 
rhois  exifts  in  the  date  of  tumor,  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  are  to  counteract  inflammation,  and  to  promote 
a  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  part.  When  it  is  in  the 

fiats 
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Hasmor-  ftate  of  evacuation,  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  are,  to 
,  r‘':L-'-ia  diminifh  the  impetus  of  blood  at  the  part  affe&ed,  and 
*  to  increafe  the  reliftance  to  the  paffage  of  blood  through 
the  ruptured  veflels.  And  finally,  when  the  difeafe 
exifts  in  the  ftate  of  fuppreffion,  the  aims  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner  mult  chiefly  be,  to  obviate  the  particular  af- 
fedtions  which  are  induced  in  confequence  of  the  fup- 
prefiion  ;  to  reltore  chc  difeharge,  as  a  means  of  miti¬ 
gating  thefe  and  preventing  others  ;  or,  when  the 
difeharge  cannot  with  propriety  or  advantage  be  re- 
llored,  to  compenfate  the  want  of  it  by  vicarious  eva¬ 
cuations. 

With  thefe  various  intentions  in  different  cafes,  a 
variety  of  different  remedies  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

When  any  evident  caufe  for  this  difeafe  is  perceived, 
we  ought  immediately  to  attempt  a  removal  of  that 
caufe.  One  of  the  moll  frequent  remote  caufes  is  an 
habitual  coftivencfs  ;  which  mufl  be  obviated  by  a  pro¬ 
per  diet,  fuch  as  the  perfon’s  own  experience  will  beft 
diredt  ;  or  if  the  management  of  diet  be  not  effedlual, 
the  belly  mufl  be  kept  open  by  medicines,  which  may 
prove  gently  laxative,  without  irritating  the  redlum. 
In  moll  cafes  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  acquire  a  ha¬ 
bit  with  regard  to  the  time  of  difeharge,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  it  exadlly.  Another  caufe  of  the  haemorrhois  to 
be  efpecially  attended  to  is  the  prolapfus  ani,  which 
is  apt  to  happen  on  a  perfon’s  having  a  ftool.  If  this 
{hall  occur  to  any  confiderable  degree,  and  be  not  at 
the  fame  time  eafily  and  immediately  replaced,  it  moll 
certainly  produces  piles,  or  increafes  them  when  other- 
wife  produced.  Perfons  therefore  who  are  liable  to 
this  prolapfus,  lhould,  rafter  having  been  at  ilool,  take 
great  pains  to  have  the  intefline  immediately  replaced, 
by  lying  down  in  an  horizontal  pollure,  and  preffing 
gently  upon  the  anus,  till  the  redudlion  (hall  be  com¬ 
pletely  obtained.  When  this  prolapfus  is  occafioned 
only  by  the  voiding  of  hard  and  bulky  faeces,  it  is  to 
be  removed  by  obviating  the  coftivenefs  which  occa- 
fions  it.  But  in  fome  perfons  it  is  owing  to  a  laxity 
of  the  redlum  5  and  in  thofe  it  is  often  moft  confider¬ 
able  on  occafion  of  a  loofe  ftool.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is 
to  be  treated  by  aftringents,  and  proper  artifices  are 
to  be  employed  to  keep  the  gut  in  its  place. 

When  the  difeafe  has  frequently  recurred  from 
negledl,  and  is  thus  in  feme  meafure  eftablilhed,  the 
methods  above-mentioned  are  no  lefs  proper ;  but  in 
this  cafe  fome  other  meafures  mull  alfo  be  ufed. 
It  is  efpecially  proper  to  guard  againft  a  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  a  fedentary 
life,  full  diet,  and  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquor,  which  in  all  cafes  of  haemorrhagy  is  of  the 
moft  pernicious  confequence. 

Exercife  of  all  kinds  is  of  great  fervice  in  obviating 
and  removing  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body  ;  but  upon 
occafion  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  when  this  is  imme¬ 
diately  to  come  on,  both  walking  and  riding,  as  in- 
creafing  the  determination  of  the  blood  into  the 
hoemorrhoidal  veflels,  are  to  he  avoided.  At  other 
times,  when  no  fuch  determination  is  already  formed, 
thefe  modes  of  exercife  may  be  very  properly  em¬ 
ployed. 

Another  method  of  removing  plethora  is  by  cold 
dbathing  ;  but  this  mull  be  employed  with  caution. 
When  the  hoemorrhoidal  flux  is  approaching,  it  may 
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be  dangerous  to  divert  it}  hut  during  the  intervals  of  Hamor- 
the  difeafe,  cold  bathing  may  be  employed  with  fafe-  rho>t* 
ty  and  advantage  ;  and  in  thofe  who  are  liable  to  a  * 
prolapfus  ani,  the  frequent  wafljing  of  the  anus  with 
cold-water  may  be  ufeful. 

Befides  general  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  in  fome  cafes 
where  the  inflammation  runs  high,  recourfe  may  be 
had  with  great  advantage  both  to  general  blood-let¬ 
ting  and  to  leeches  applied  at  the  anus.  Relief  is  alfi^ 
often  obtained  from  the  external  application  of  emol¬ 
lients,  either  alone  or  combined  with  different  articles; 
of  the  fedative  kind,  as  acetated  eerufe  or  opium,  by 
which  it  i3  well  kriown  that  pain  in  general,  particu¬ 
larly  when  depending  on  increafei  fen  Ability,  or  aug¬ 
mented  ait  ion  of  the  veflels,  is  powerfully  allayed. 

When  the  flux  has  ailually  come  on,  we  are  to  mo¬ 
derate  .it  as  much  as  poflible,  by  cauiing  the  patient 
lie  on  a  horizontal  pofture  on  a  hard  bed  ;  by  avoiding 
exercife  in  an  ereil  pofture,  ufing  a  cool  diet,  and 
avoiding  external  heat.  But  with  refpeil  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we  mull  obferve,  that  there 
are  only  two  cafes  in  which  it  is  common  for  hoemor¬ 
rhoidal  perfons  to  call  for  medical  afliftance.  The  one 
i  ,  when  the  affedlion  is  accompanied  with  much  pain 
and  the  other,  when  che  piles  arc  accompanied  with 
exceffive  bleeding.  In  the  firll  cafe,  we  mull  confider 
whether  the  piles  be  external  or  internal  The  pain 
of  the  external  piles  happens  efpecially  when  a  confi¬ 
derable  protrufion  of  the  redlum  has  taken  place  ;  and 
while  it  remains  unreduced,  it  is  ftrangled  by  the  con- 
ftridlion  of  the  fphiudler ;  and  at  the  fame  time  no- 
bleeding  happens  to  take  off  the  fwelling  of  the  pro¬ 
truded  portion  of  the  inteftine  ;  and  fometimes  an  in¬ 
flammation  fupervenes,  which  greatly  aggravates  the- 
pain.  In  this  cafe,  emollient  fomentations  and  poul¬ 
tices  are  fometimes  of  fervice,  but  the  application  of 
leeches  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 

In  cafe  of  exceffive  bleeding,  we  are  on  all  occa- 
fions  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  flux,  even  where 
the  difeafe  has  occurred  as  a  critical  difeharge  ;  for  if 
the  primary  difeafe  (hall  be  entirely  and  radically  cu¬ 
red,  the  preventing  any  return  of  the  hsemorrhois  feems- 
perfedtly  fafe  and  proper.  It  is  only  when  the  difeafe 
arifes  from  a  plethoric  habit,  and  from  a  ftagnation  of 
blood  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  or  when,  though 
originally  topical,  it  has  by  frequent  repetition  be¬ 
come  habitual,  and  has  thereby  acquired  a  connection 
with  thefyftem,  that  any  doubt  can  arife  about  curing 
it  entirely.  In  any  of  thefe  cafes,  however^.  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  to  .  moderate 
the  bleeding,  left,  by  its  continuance  or  repetition,  the 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  body,  and  the  particular  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  blood  into  the  hoemorrhoidal  veflels,  be- 
increafed,  and  the  return,  of  the  difeafe  be  too  much, 
favoured.  Dr  Stahl  is  of  opinion, .  that  the  haemor¬ 
rhoidal  flux  is  never  to  be  accounted  exceffive  except¬ 
ing  when  it  occafions-  great  debility  or  leucuphlegma- 
tia  :  but  Dr  Cullen  thinks,  that  the  fmalleft  approach, 
towards  producing  either  of  thefe  effects  fliould  be- 
confidered  as  an  excefs  which  ought  to  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  going  farther  ;  and  even  'in  the  cafes  of  con~ 
geftion  and  plethora,  if  the  plethoric  habit  and  ten¬ 
dency  can  be  obviated  and  removed,  the  haemorrhoi- 
dal  flux  may  then  with  fafety  be  entirely  fuppreffed*. 

In  aft  cafes  therefore-  of  exceffive  bleeding,  or  any  ap¬ 
proach 
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H*mor-  proach  to  it,  aftringents  both  internal  and  external 
.  rhigi.-c  may  be  fafely  and  properly  applied  ;  not  indeed  to  in- 
'  v  duce  an  immediate  and  total  fuppreffion  ;  but  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  liaemorrhagy,  and  by  degrees  to  fupprefs  it 
altogether  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  meafures  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  removing  the  neceflity  of  its  recurrence. 

£45  Genus  XXXIX.  MENORRHAGIA. 

Immoderate  Flaw  of  the  Menses. 

Menorrhagia,  Sauv.  244.  Lin.  202.  Vog.  96. 

Metrorrhagia,  Sag.  gen.  1  79. 

Uteri  hsemorrhagia,  Hojfm.  II.  224. 

Haemorrhagia  uterina,  Junck..  14. 

JLeucorrhaca,  Sauv  gen.  267-  Lin.  201.  Vog.  119. 

Sag.  gen.  202. 

Cachexia  uterina,  five  fluor  albus,  Hojfm.  III.  348. 

Fluor  albus,  Junck  133. 

Abortus,  Sauv.  gen.  245.  Lin.  204.  Sag.  gen.  180. 

Junck.  92. 

Abortio,  Vog.  97. 

Fluor  uterini  fanguinis,  Boerb.  1303. 

Convullio  uteri,  five  abortus,  Hojfm.  III.  176. 

246  Sp.  I.  The  Immoderate  Flow  of  the  Menses,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called. 

Menorrhagia  rubra,  Cul. 

Menorrhagia  immodica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Menorrhagia  ftillatitia,  Sauv.  fp  2. 

Defcription.  The  quantity  of  the  menftrual  flux  is 
different  in  different  women,  and  likewife  in  the  fame 
woman  at  different  times.  An  unufual  quantity  there¬ 
fore  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as  morbid  :  but 
when  a  large  flow  of  the  menfes  has  been  preceded 
by  headach,  giddinefs,  or  dyfpnoea  ;  has  been  uflier- 
ed  in  by  a  cold  ftage,  and  is  attended  with  much 
pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  with  a  frequent  pulfe, 
heat  and  third  ;  it  may  then  be  confidered  as  preter- 
naturally  morbid.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  face 
becomes  pale,  the  pulfe  weak,  an  unufual  debility  is 
felt  in  exercife,  and  the  breathing  is  hurried  by  little 
labour  ;  when  the  back  becomes  pained  from  any  con¬ 
tinuance  in  an  eredt  pofture,  when  the  extremities  be¬ 
come  frequently  cold,  and  when  at  night  the  feet 
appear  affe&ed  with  uedematous  fwelling ;  from  all 
thefe  fymptoms  we  may  conclude,  that  the  flow  of 
the  menfes  has  been  immoderate,  and  has  already  in¬ 
duced  a  dangerous  flate  of  debility.  The  debility, 
induced  in  this  cafe,  often  appears  alfo  by  affe&ions 
of  the  ftomach,  an  anorexia,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
dyfpepfia;  by  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  frequent 
faintings ;  by  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  liable  to  ftrong 
•emotions  from  flight  caufes,  efpecially  thofe  prefented 
by  furprife.  A  large  flow  of  the  menfes  attended  with 
barrennefs  in  married  women,  may  generally  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  preternatural  and  morbid.  Generally,  alfo, 
that  flow  of  the  menfes  may  be  confidered  as  immo¬ 
derate,  which  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  leu- 
-corrlioea. 

Caufes,  & c.  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  menor¬ 
rhagia  is  either  the  effort  of  the  uterine  veffels  preter- 
naturally  increafed,  or  a  preternatural  laxity  of  the 
extremities  of  the  uterine  arteries. — The  remote  caufes 
may  be,  1 .  Thofe  which  increafe  the  plethoric  ftate  of 
•ike  uterine  veflels j  as  a  full  and  nourifliing  diet,  much 
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ftrong  liquor,  and  frequent  intoxications.  *.  Thofe  Menor- 
which  determine  the  blood  more  copioufly  and  for-  rhagia 
cibly  into  the  uterine  veflels;  as  violent  ftraining3 
the  whole  body  5  violent  fhocks  from  falls ;  ftrokes  or 
contufions  on  the  lower  belly  ;  violent  exercife,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  dancing ;  and  violent  palfions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Thofe  which  particularly  irritate  the  veflels  of  the 
uterus  i  as  excefs  in  venery;  the  exercife  of  venery 
in  the  time  of  menftruation  ;  a  coftive  habit,  giving 
occafion  to  violent  ftraining  at  ftool ;  and  cold  applied 
to  the  feet.  4.  Thofe  which  have  forcibly  overit rained 
the  extremities  of  the  uterine  veffels ;  as  frequent  a- 
bortions,  frequent  child-bearing  without  nurfing,  and 
difficult  or  tedious  labours.  Or,  laftly,  thofe  which 
induce  a  general  laxity;  as  living  much  in  warm  cham¬ 
bers,  and  drinking  much  of  warm  enervating  liquors, 
fuch  as  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

Cure.  The  treatment  and  cure  of  the  menorrhagia, 
muft  be  different  according  to  the  different  caufes  of 
the  difeafe.  The  pra&ices  employed,  however,  are 
chiefly  ufed  with  one  or  two  intentions  ;  either  with 
the  view  of  reftraining  the  difeharge  when  prefent,  or 
of  preventing  the  return  of  an  exceffive  difeharge  at 
the  fucceeding  period.  The  firff  is  chiefly  to  be  ac- 
compliihed  by  employing  fueh  practices  as  diminifli 
the  force  occafioning  the  difeharge  of  blood,  or  as 
augment  the  refiftance  to  its  paffage  through  the 
veffels  by  which  it  is  to  be  difeharged.  The  laft  is  in 
feme  degree  to  be  obtained  by  avoiding  caufes  which 
either  increafe  the  general  impetus  of  the  blood,  or 
the  impetus  at  the  uterus  in  particular ;  but  princi¬ 
pally  by  giving  additional  vigour  to  the  uterine  vef¬ 
fels. 

In  all  cafes,  the  firft  attention  ought  to  be  given  to 
avoiding  the  remote  caufes,  whenever  that  can  be 
done;  and  by  fuch  attention  the  difeafe  may  be  often 
entirely  cured.  When  the  remote  caufes  cannot  be 
avoided,  or  when  the  avoiding  them  has  been  ne¬ 
glected,  and  a  copious  menftruation  has  come  on,  it 
ffiould  be  moderated  23  much  as  poffible,  by  abitain- 
ing  from  all  exercife  at  the  coming  on  or  during  the 
continuance  of  the  menftruation;  by  avoiding  even  an 
ereCt  pofture  as  much  as  poffible  ;  by  fhunning  exter¬ 
nal  heat,  and  of  courfe  warm  chambers  and  foft  beds  j 
by  ufing  a  light  and  cool  diet;  by  taking  cold  drink, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  former  habits  will  allow ;  by  avoid¬ 
ing  venery;  by  obviating  coftivenefs,  or  removing  it 
by  laxatives  which  give  little  ftimulus.  The  fex  are 
commonly  negligent,  either  in  avoiding  the  remote 
caufes,  or  in  moderating  the  firft  beginnings  of  this 
difeafe.  It  is  by  fuch  negleft  that  it  fo  frequently 
becomes  violent  and  of  difficult  cure;  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  a  copious  menftruation  may  be  confidered 
as  a  caufe  of  great  laxity  in  the  extreme  veffels  of  the 
uterus. 

When  the  coming  on  of  the  menftruation  has  been 
preceded  by  feme  diforder  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  back,  fomewhat 
like  parturient  pains,  with  febrile  fymptoms,  and  when 
at  the  fame  time  the  flow  feems  to  be  copious,  a  bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  arm  may  be  proper,  but  is  not  often  necef- 
fary ;  and  it  will  in  moll  cafes  be  fufficient  t®  employ, 
with  great  attention  and  diligence,  thofe  means  already 
mentioned  for  moderating  the  difeharge. 

When  the  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes  fhall  feem 

t« 
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H*mor-  to  be  owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  a3 
rhagix  may  be  concluded  from  the  general  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  perfon’s  habit ;  from  the  remote  caufes  that 
have  occafioned  the  difeafe  ;  from  the  abfence  of  the 
fymptoms  which  denote  increafed  action  in  the  veffels 
of  the  uterus ;  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  particularly  from  this,  that  the  female  in 
the  intervals  of  menftruation  is  liable  to  a  leucorrhcea; 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated,  not  only  by 
employing  all  the  means  above  mentioned  for  mode¬ 
rating  the  hemorrhagy,  but  alfo  by  avoiding  all  irri¬ 
tation,  every  irritation  having  a  greater  effeft  in  pro¬ 
portion  as”the  veffels  are  more  lax  and  yielding.  If, 
in  fueli  a  cafe  of  laxity,  it  ihall  appear  that  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation  concurs,  opiates  may  be  employed  to 
moderate  the  difeharge;  but  in  ufing  thefe  much  cau¬ 
tion  is  requifite.  If,  notwithflanding  thefe  meafures 
having  been  taken,  the  difeharge  Ihall  prove  very  large, 
aftringentsboth  external  and  internal  may  be  employed. 
In  fuch  cafes,  Dr  Cullen  afks,  May  fmall  dofes  of  eme¬ 
tics  be  of  fervice? 

When  the  menorrhagia  depends  on  the  laxity  of 
the  uterine  veffels,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  intervals 
of  menftruation,  to  employ  tonic  remedies;  as  cold 
bathing  and  chalybeates.  The  exercifes  of  geftation 
alfo  may  be  very  ufeful,  both  for  ftrengthening  the 
whole  fyftem,  and  for  taking  off  the  determination  of 
the  blood  to  the  internal  parts. 

Thefe  remedies  may  be  employed  in  all  cafes  of 
menorrhagia,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  if  it  (hall  have  already  induced  a  couliderable 
degree  of  debility  in  the  body. 

247  Sp.  II.  Abortiok. 

Menorrhagia  abortus,  Cul. 

Menorrhagia  gravidarum,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Abortus  effluxio,  Sauv.  fp.  Jt. 

a.  Abortus  fubtrimeftris. 

b.  Abortus  fubfemeftris. 

c.  Abortus  o&imeftris. 

Abortus  ab  uteri  laxitate,  Sauv.  fp*  2v 

248  Sp.  III.  Immoderate  Flux  of  the  Lochia. 

Menorrhagia  Iochialis,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Cul. 

For  the  defeription,  treatment,  and  cure,  of  thefe 
two  laft  difeafes,  fee  the  article  Midwifery. 

240  Sp.  IV.  Immoderate  Flow  of  the  MemsES  from  fome 
Local  Diforder. 

Menorrhagia  vitforum,  Cul. 

Menorrhagia  ex  hyfteroptofi,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Menorrhagia  ulcerofa;  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Sp.  V.  The  Leucorrhaay  Fluor  Albus  T  or  Whites . 
250  r 

Menorrhagia  alba,  Cul. 

Leucorrhcea,  Sauv.  G  267. 

Menorrhagia  decolor,  Sauv.  fp  7.. 

'  Leucorrhcea  Americana,  Sauv.  fp.  5.. 

Leucorrhcea  Indica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Leucorrhcea  Nabothi,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Leucorrhce  gravidarum,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Defeription.  The  jluor  alius ,  female  weaknefs,  or 
whites,  as  it  is.  commonly  called,  is  a  difeafe  of  the 
womb  and  its  contiguous  parts ;  from  which  a  pale 
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coloured,  greenifti,  or  yellow  fluid,  is  difeharged,  at*  Leueor- 
tended  with  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  loins,  bad  di-  r  10C  '* 
geftion,  and  a  wan  fickly  afpedt.  ' 

Caufes,  See.  The  quantity,  colour,  and  conftftence 
of  the  difeharge,  chiefly  depend  upon  the  time  of  its 
duration,  the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  and  the  nature 
of  the  caufe  by  which  it  was  produced.  Taking  cold, 
ftrong  liquor,  immoderate  heat  and  moifture,  or  vio¬ 
lent  exercife,  are  all  ohferved  to  produce  a  bad  effect, 
as  to  its  quantity  and  quality. 

Weakly  women  of  lax  folids,  who  have  had  many 
children,  and  long  laboured  under  ill  health,  are  of 
all  the  molt  fubjett  to  this  difagreeable  difeafe; 
from  which  they  unfortunately  fuffer  more  fevere  pe¬ 
nance  than  others,  as  the  niceft  fenfations  are  often 
conne&ed  with  fuch  a  delicacy  of  bodily  frame  as  iub- 
jetfts  them  to  it. 

In  Holland  it  is  very  frequent,  and  in>  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  place,  from  the  dampnefs  of  its  filia¬ 
tion  ;  the  furrounding  air  being  fo  overcharged  with- 
moifture  as  to  relax  the  body,,  ftop  perfpiration,  and 
throw  it  upon  the  bowels  or  womb ;  producing  in  the 
firft  a  diarrhoea  or  flux,  in  the  laft  the  Jluor  alius  or 
female  weaknefs. 

The  difeharge  often  proceeds  from,  the  veffels  fub- 
fervient  to  menftruation  ;  becaufe,  in  delicate  habits, 
where  thofe  veffels  are  weak,  and  confequently  remain 
too  long  uncontraCted,  the  Jluor  alius  fome  times  im¬ 
mediately  foljpws  the  menfes,  and  goes  off  by  degrees 
as  they  gradually  clofe.  It  alfo  comes  from  the  mu¬ 
cus  glands  of  the  womb,  as  is  particularly  evident  in 
very  young  females  of  eight  and  ten  years  old;  in> 
whom,  though  very  rarely,  it  has  been  obferved,  and- 
where  it  muft  then  neceffarily  have  efcaped  from  thofe- 
parts,  as  the  uterine  veffels  are  not  fufficieutly  en¬ 
larged  for  its  paffage  at  fo  early  a  period. 

Sometimes,  as  in  women  with  child,  it  proceeds- 
from  the  paffage  to  the  womb,  and  not  from  the  womb' 
itfelf ;  which>  during  pregnancy,  is  clofely  fealed  up, 
fo  that  nothing  can  pafs  from  thence  till  the  time  of 
labour.  The  application  of  thofe  inftruments  called. 
pejfaries,  from  the  pain  and  irritation  they  occafion,, 
are  alfo  apt  to  bring  on  this  difeharge.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  this- difeafe  may  happen  although- 
the  blood  be  in  a  pure  ftate.  Here  the  fault  feems  to> 
be  placed  in  the  veffels  at  the  part,  by  which  the 
fluids- are  vitiated  and  changed  from  their  natural  qua¬ 
lities. 

The  jluor  alius  has  been  fuppofed  to  fupply  -  the; 
want  of  the  menfes;  becaufe  where  the  firfl.*  prevails, 
the  laft  is  generally  either  irregular  or  totally  wanting 
but  it  might  more  properly  be  faid,.,  that  the  prefence- 
of  the  Jluor  alius ,  which  is  a  preternatural  evacuation,, 
occafions  the  abfence  of  that?  which?  is*  natural';  a.,  is 
evident  from  the  return. of  the,  menfes  after  the  Jluor 
albus  has  been  cured..  Indeed,  when  this  difeharge. 
appears  about  the  age.  of  13  or  14,  and.  returns  once 
a  month,,  with,  fymptoms  like  thofe  of  the  menfes,, 
then  it  may  be  deemed  ftriclly  natural, .  and  therefore, 
ought  not  to  he  flopped; 

Prognojis.  The  Jluor  albus  may  be  diftingnilhed  in¬ 
to  two  kinds  The  firft  arifes  from  a  iknple.  weak¬ 
nefs,  or  the  relaxation  of  the  folids  ;  which  may  eitherr 
be  general,  where  the  whole  bodily  fyftem  is  enervated; 
and  unftrungj.or  partial f,  where  the  womb  only  is  thus; 

affected^ 
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HlTefted,  in  consequence  of  hard  labour,  frequent  mif- 
carriages,  a  fupprefiion  or  immoderate  quantity  of  the 
menfes,  or  a  fprain  of  the  back  or  loins. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  difcharge  being  generally  mild, 
inay  be  fafely  taken  away.  In  the  fecond,  it  may 
proceed  from  a  vitiated  or  impure  blood,  where  the 
body,  from  thence,  is  loaded  with  grofs  humours, 
which  nature  for  her  own  lecurity  and  relief  thus  en¬ 
deavours  to  carry  off.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  difcharge  is 
often  of  a  reddiih  colour,  like  that  from  old  ulcer¬ 
ous  fores  ;  being  fometimes  fo  (harp  as  to  excoriate 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  occafion  a  fmarting  and  heat 
of  urine. 

A  dcep-feated,  darting  pain,  with  a  forcing  down, 
attending  fuch  a  difcharge,  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
alarming  figu,  and  indicates  an  ulceration  or  cancerous 
Hate  of  the  womb.  This  malignant  ftate  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  if  of  long  continuance,  is  extremely  difficult  of 
cure  j  and  difpofes  the  patient  to  barrennefs,  a  bearing 
down,  dropfy,  or  confumption. 

Cure,  &c.  The  caufes  of  thofe  two  kinds  of  this 
difeafe  being  different,  fo  they  will  require  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  cure.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  nothing  will  be  more  proper  than  nourifhing 
limple  food ;  fuch  as  veal  broths,  jellies,  frefh  eggs, 
and  milk  diet.  The  acid  fruits  will  alfo  be  proper ; 
and  the  patient  may  take  a  reftorative,  ftrengthening 
infufion,  which  will  give  firmnefs  to  the  body,  and  af- 
lifl  the  weakened  fibres  of  the  womb  in  returning  to 
their  natural  ftate. 

The  fame  method  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs,  where 
the  jluor  albus  follows  the  menfes,  as  already  obferved. 

The  T unbridge  or  Spa  waters  may  be  drank  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  if  necefiary,  an  infufion  of  green  tea, 
or  pure  fmith’s  forge  water,  may  be  ufed  with  a  womb- 
fyringe  as  an  injeftion  twice  a-day.  Should  the  dif¬ 
eafe  prove  uncommonly  obftinate,  the  patient  may  go 
into  the  cold  bath  every  fecond  day  ;  and  alfo  drink 
lime-water  with  milk,  which  will  expedite  the  cure, 
and  prevent  a  relapfe.  Volatile  liniment,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  ftrengthening  plafter,  may  be  applied  to  the 
fmall  of  the  back. 

By  way  of  caution,  the  female  fhould  abftain  from  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  tea  ;  and  be  removed  into  a  dry  dear 
air  ;  or  if  fhe  be  obliged  to  remain  in  one  lefs  proper, 
ihe  may  apply  the  fkfh-brtifh,  and  wear  a  flannel  fhift 
next  her  fkin,  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  burning 
frankincenfe  er  any  of  the  grateful  aromatic  gums. 
Cold  fpring-water  pumped  on  the  loins,  or  a  blifter- 
ing  plafter  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  fpine  or  back, 
are  both  very  powerful  in  their  effe&s,  and  have  fome¬ 
times  fucceedcd  after  other  remedies  had  been  tried  in 


In  the  fecond  fort  of  the  difeafe,  where  the  difcharge 
is  fliarp  and  of  long  Handing,  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  fupprefs  it  fuddenly,  either  by  aftringents 
internally  taken,  or  applied  as  injections,  until  the 
fyltem  be  reftored  to  a  more  found  and  vigorous  con¬ 
dition. 

A  purging  potion  may  be  taken  twice  a-week,  and 
in  the  intervals  an  alterative  pill  night  and  morning. 
After  this  courfe  has  been  continued  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  fhe  may  begin  with  the  ftrengthening 
fitter  infufion,  or  feme  other  tonic,  in  the  quantity 
206. 
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of  a  tea-cupful  twice  a-day,  or  to  a  greater  extent  if  Leucor 
the  ftomacli  will  allow'  rhcea 

The  fame  fort  of  food  and  regimen  will  here  be  '""~v 
proper  as  in  the  firft  kind  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient 
fhould  abftain  from  malt  liquors,  and  drink  rice-water, 
in  each  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has 
been  diffolved  ;  or  if  fhe  be  weak,  and  of  a  cold  bloac- 
ed  habit  of  body,  a  little  French  brandy  may  be  added 
occafionally. 

When  file  begins  to  take  the  bitter  infufion,  it  will 
be  proper  to  ufe  the  Tunbridge  or  Pyrmont  water 
for  common  drink  ;  but  if  thofe  cannot  conveniently 
be  had,  the  artificial  aerated  water ,  impregnated  with 
iron  and  fixed  air,  w'ill  make  an  excellent  fubflitute. 

If  it  fhould  render  her  coftive,  and  occafion  head-ach, 
fhe  may  defift,  and  drink  imperial  water  or  a  little 
fenna-tea  fweetened  with  manna,  till  thofe  complaints 
be  removed. 

In  fhort,  as  this  is  a  malady  of  the  moft  difagree 
able  kind,  which  by  long  continuance  or  neglect  be¬ 
comes  difficult  of  cure  and  often  produces  au  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  womb,  bearing  down,  barrennefs,  a  dropfy,  or 
confumption ;  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  women,  on 
fuch  occafions,  would  be  more  attentive  to  their  own 
fafety,  by  ufing  all  pofiible  means,  in  due  time,  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  diforders. 

Dr  Leake  fays  he  has  attended  more  patients  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  Jluor  albus  in  the  autumn  than  at 
any  other  feafon  of  the  year,  efpecially  when  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  moilt  and  cold :  moft  of 
them  were  cured  by  change  of  diet,  an  increafed  per- 
fpiration,  and  the  proper  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  with 
aromatics.  He  obferved,  that  feveral  about  this  time 
who  efcaped  the  diforder,  were  vifited  with  bad  colds, 
a  defluxion  on  the  throat,  or  a  diarrhoea,  which  were 
removed  by  "a  fimilar  treatment. 

As  women  are  fometimes  connected  with  thofe  who 
do  not  confcientioufly  regard  theii  fafety,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  dijlinguijh  a 
frejh  venereal  infedion  from  the  Jluor  albus  or  whites  : 
for  if  the  firft  be  miftaken  for  the  laft,  and  be  either 
neglcfted  or  improperly  treated,  the  worft  confequences 
may  arife. 

The.  following  figns  will  beft  inform  the  patient 
whether  there  be  occafion  for  her  doubts  or  not. 

A  frefh  infection,  called  gonorrhtea,  is  malignant 
and  inflammatory  5  the  Jluor  albus  moft  commonly  a- 
rifes  from  relaxation  and  bodily  weaknefs:  and  there¬ 
fore  the  remedies  proper  in  the  firft  diforder  would 
render  the  laft  more  violent,  by  locking  up  and  con¬ 
fining  the  infectious  matter. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  difcharge  chiefly  proceeds 
from  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  urinary  pafTage,  and 
continues  whilft  the  menfes  flow ;  but  in  the  Jluor  albus 
it  i3  fupplied  from  the  cavity  of  the  womb  and  its 
pafTage,  and  then  the  menfes  are  feldom  regular. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  an  itching,  inflammation,  and 
heat  of  urine,  are  the  fore-runners  of  the  difcharge 4 
the  orifice  of  the  urinary  pafTage  is  prominent  and 
painful,  and  the  patient  is  affedfted  with  a  frequent  ir¬ 
ritation  to  make  water.  In  the  Jluor  albus,  pains  in 
the  loins,  and  lofs  of  ftrength,  attend  the  difcharge  ; 
aud  if  any  inflammation  or  heat  of  urine  follow,  they 
happen  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  only  after  a  long  con- 
•j  tiuuancc 
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Himor-  tinuance  of  the  difcharge,  which,  becoming  {harp  and 
rhagi®  acrimonious,  excoriates  the  furroimding  parts. 

1  In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  difcharge  fuddenly  appears 

without  any  evident  caufe  ;  but  in  the  Jluor  alius ,  it 
comes  on  more  flo\vlv,  and  is  often  produced  by  irre¬ 
gularities  of  the  menfes,  frequent  abortion,  fprains,  or 
long-continued  illnefs. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  difcharge  is  greenilh  or  yel¬ 
low,  lefs  in  quantity,  and  nut  attended  with  the  fame 
fymptoms  of  weahnefs.  In  the  jluor  alius,  it  is  alfo  of¬ 
ten  of  the  fame  colour,  efpecially  in  bad  habits  of 
body,  and  after  long  continuance;  but  is  ufually  more 
©ffenfive,  and  redundant  in  quantity. 

All  the  other  kinds  of  hernorrhagy  enumerated  by 
medical  writers,  are  by  Dr  Cullen  reckoned  to  be 
fymptomatic  ;  as, 

Stomacace,  Sauv.  gen.  241.  Lin.  175.  V og.  8y.  Sag. 
gen.  176. 

Species:  Scorbutica,  Purulenta,  &ci 
Hvematemesis,  Sauv.  gen.  242.  Lin.  184.  Vog.  89. 
gen.  177. 

Species :  Plethorica,  Catamenialis,  Scorbutica,  See. 
Hematuria,  Sauv.  gen.  233.  Lin.  198.  Vog.  92. 
Sag.  gen.  178. 

Species :  Purulenta,  Calculofa,  Hsemorrhoidalis,  & c. 
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Genus  XL.  CATARRHUS. 

The  Catarrh. 

Catarrhus,  Sauv.  gen.  186.  Vog.  98.  Sag.  gen.  145. 
Coryza,  Lin.  174.  Vog.  100.  Sag.  gen.  196. 
Rheuma,  Sauv.  gen.  142. 

Tuflis,  Sauv.  gen.  142.  Lin.  155.  Vog.  205.  Sag. 

gen.  245.  255.  Junci.  30. 

Tuflis  catarrhalis  et  rheumatica,  Hoffm.  III.  109. 

Sp.  I.  Catarrh  from  Cold. 

Catarrhus  a  frigore,  Cul. 

Catarrhus  benignus,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Catarrhus  pe&oreus,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Coryza  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Coryza  phlegmatorrhagia,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Salmulh. 
Obf.  cent.  x.  37.  Junck.  28.  Morgagn.  de  fed. 
xiv.  21. 

Coryza  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Tuflis  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 .  N.  Rofen  Diff.  apud 
Haller,  Difpnt.  Pradl.  tom.  II. 

Rheuma  cat'arrhale,  Sauv.  fp  1. 

Amphimerina  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Amphimerina  tufficulofa,  Sauv ,  fp.  13.? 

Cephalalgia  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Sp.  II.  Catarrh  from  Contagion. 

Catarrhus  a  contagio,  Cul. 

Catarrhus  epidemicus,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Rheuma  epidemicum,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Synocha  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

There  are  feveral  fymptomatic  fpecies :  as,  Catarrhus 
Rubeolofus  ;  Tuflis  Variolofa,  Vermipofa,  Calcu* 
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lofa,  Plithifica,  Hyfterica,  a  dentitione,  Gravida-  ^ta- 

rum,  Metallicolarum,  &c.  v 

Defcription.  The  catarrh  is  an  increafed  excretion 
of  mucus  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe, 
fauces,  and  bronchise,  attended  with  pyrexia. 

Pra&ical  writers  and  nofologids  have  diftinguiflied 
the  difeafe  by  different  appellations,  according  as  it 
happens  to  affe£t  different  parts  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  one  part  more  or  lefs  than  the  other  :  but  Dr 
Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafe  in  tliofe  different 
parts  is  always  of  the  fame  nature,  and  proceeds  from 
the  fame  caufe  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Very  com¬ 
monly  indeed  tliofe  different  parts  are  affedted  at  the 
fame  time ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  room  for  the 
diftindtion  mentioned.  The  difeafe  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  treated  of  under  the  title  of  tufts  or  cough  }  and  a 
cough,  indeed,  always  attends  the  chief  form  of  ca¬ 
tarrh,  that  is,  the  increafed  excretion  from  the  bron¬ 
chia  ;  but  as  it  is  fo  often  alftra  fymptom  of  many 
other  affe&ions,  which  are  very  different  from  one  an¬ 
other,  it  is  improperly  ufed  as  a  generic  title. 

The  difeafe  generally  begins  with  fome  difficulty  of 
breathing  through  the  nofe,  and  with  a  fenfe  of  fome 
fulnefs  flopping  up  that  paffage.  This  again  is  often 
attended  with  fome  dull  pain  and  a  fenfe  of  weight  in 
the  forehead,  as  well  as  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  motion  of  the 
eyes.  Thefe  feelings,  fometimes  at  their  very  firil 
beginning,  and  always  foon  after,  are  attended  with 
the  diftiilation  of  a  thin  fluid  from  the  nofe,  and 
fometimes  from  the  eyes ;  and  thefe  fluids  are  often 
found  to  be  fomewhat  acrid,  both  by  their  tafte  and 
by  their  fretting  the  parts  over  which  they  pafs. 
Thefe  fymptoms  conftitute  the  coryza  and  gravedo  of 
authors,  and  are  commonly  attended  with  a  fenfe  of 
laflitude  over  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  cold  fhi- 
verings  are  felt;  at  lead  the  body  is  more  fenlible  than 
ufual  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  air ;  and  with  all  this  the 
pulfe  is  more  frequent  than  ordinary,  efpecially  in  the 
evenings. 

Thefe  fymptoms  have  feldom  continued  long  before 
they  are  accompanied  with  fome  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
fenfe  of  roughnefs  and  forenefs  in  the  trachea,  with 
fome  difficulty  of  breathing,  expreffed  by  a  fenfe  of 
ftraitnefs  in  the  cheft,  and  with  a  cough  which  feems 
to  arife  from  fome  irritation  felt  at  the  glottis.  This 
cough  is  generally  at  firft  dry  and  painful,  occafioning 
pains  about  the  cheft,  and  more  efpecially  in  the 
bread ;  fometimes,  together  with  thefe  fymptoms, 
pains  refembling  thofe  of  the  rlieumatifin  are  felt  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about  the  neck 
and  head.  With  all  thefe  fymptoms,  the  appetite  is 
impaired,  fome  third  arifes,  and  a  feveriffi  laflitude  is 
felt  all  over  the  body.  Thefe  fymptoms  mark  the 
height  and  violence  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  commonly 
it  does  not  continue  long.  By  degrees  the  cough 
comes  to  be  attended  with  a  more  copious  excretion  of 
mucus;  which  is  at  firft  thin,  but  gradually  becoming 
thicker,  is  brought  up  with  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  la¬ 
borious  coughing.  The  hoarfenefs  and  forenefs  of 
the  trabhea  are  alfo  relieved  or  removed  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
brile  fymptoms  abating,  the  expe&oration  becomes 
again  lefs,  and  the  cough  lefs  frequent,  till  at  length 
they  ceafe  altogether. 

Such  is  generally  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  neither 
G  g  tedious 
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Profluvia  tedious  nor  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  in  both 
-v— '  refpefts  otherwife.  Tlie  body  affected  with  catarrh 
feems  to  be  more  than  ufually  liable  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  cold  air ;  and  upon  expofure  of  the  body 
to  frefh  cold,  the  difeafe,  whch  feemed  to  be  yield¬ 
ing,  is  often  brought  back  with  greater  violence  than 
before,  and  is  rendered  not  only  more  tedious  than 
otherwife  it  would  be,  but  alfo  more  dangerous  by 
the  fupervening  of  other  difeafes.  Some  degree  of 
the  cynanche  tonfillaris  often  accompanies  the  catarrh; 
and  when  this  is  aggravated  by  a  frefh  application  of 
cold,  the  cynanche  alfo  becomes  more  violent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  from  the  cough,  which  is  prefent  at  the  fame 
time.  When  a  catarrh  has  been  occafioned  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  caufe,  when  it  has  been  aggravated  by  improper 
management,  and  efpecially  when  it  has  been  render¬ 
ed  more  violent  by  frefh  and  repeated  applications  of 
cold,  it  often  paffes  into  a  pneumonic  inflammation, 
attended  with  the  utmoft  danger. 

Unlefs,  however,  fuch  accidents  as  thofe  happen,  a 
catarrh,  in  found  perfons  not  far  advanced  in  life,  is 
always  a  flight  and  fafe  difeafe :  but,  in  perfons  of  a 
phthilical  difpofition,  a  catarrh  may  readily  produce  a 
hemoptyfis,  or  perhaps  form  tubercles  in  the  lungs ; 
and  (till  more  readily  in  perfons  who  have  tubercles 
already  formed  in  the  lungs,  an  accidental  catarrh  may 
occafion  the  inflammation  of  thefe  tubercles,  and  in 
confequence  produce  a  phthifis  pulmonalis. 

In  elderly  perfons,  a  catarrh  fometimes  proves  a 
dangerous  difeafe.  Many  perfons,  as  they  advance  in 
life,  and  efpecially  after  they  have  arrived  at  old  age, 
have  the  natural  mucus  of  the  lungs  poured  out  in 
greater  quantity,  and  requiring  a  frequent  expectora¬ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  a  catarrh  happen  to  fuch  per¬ 
fons,  and  increafe  the  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  lungs, 
with  fome  degree  of  inflammation,  it  may  produce 
the  peripneumonia  notha,  or  more  properly  chronic 
catarrh,  a  difeafe  continuing  often  for  many  years,  or 
at  lead  regularly  every  winter ;  which  in  fuch  cafes  is 
very  often  fatal. 

Caufes,  & c.  The  proximate  caufe  of  catarrh  feems 
to  be  an  increafed  afflux  of  fluids-  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nofe,  fauces,  and  bronchise,  along  with 
fome  degree  of  inflammation  affecting  the  fame.  The. 
latter  circumftance  is  confirmed  by  this,  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  catarrh,  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  com¬ 
monly  exhibits  the  fame  inflammatory  cruft  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  cafe  of  phlegmalise.  The  remote  caufe 
of  catarrh  is  moft  commonly  cold  applied  to  the  body. 
This  application  of  cold  producing  catarrh  is  gene¬ 
rally  evident  and  obferved  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  would  always  be  fo,  were  men  acquainted 
with  and  attentive  to  the  circumftances  which  deter¬ 
mine  cold  to  a£t  upon  the  body. 

The  application  of  cold  which  occafions  a  catarrh, 
.probably  operates  by  flopping  the  perfpiration  ufually 
made  by  the  fkin,  and  which  is  therefore  determined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts  above-mention¬ 
ed.  As  a  part  of  the  weight  which  the  body  daily 
Iofe*  by  infenfible  evacuation,  is  owing  to-  an  exhala¬ 
tion  from  the  lungs,  there  is  probably  a  connexion 
between  this  exhalation  and  the  cutaneous  perfpira¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  one  may  be  increafed  according  as  the 
other  is  diminiftted  ;  .and  therefore  we  may  underftand 
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how  the  diminution  of  cutaneous  perfpiration,  by  the  Catarrhm* 
application  of  cold,  may  increafe  the  afflux  of  fluids  ~~~v  ’  * ,J 
to  the  lungs,  and  thereby  produce  a  catarrh- 

Dr  Cullen  obferves  that  there  are  fome  obfervations 
of  Dr  James  Keil  which  may  render  this  matter 
doubtful ;  but  fays  there  is  a  fallacy  in  thofe  obferva¬ 
tions.  The  evident  effefts  of  cold  in  producing 
coryza,  leave  the  matter,  in  general,  without  doubt ; 
and  there  are  feveral  other  obfervations  which  (how  a 
conne&ion  between  the  lungs  and  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

Whether  from  the  fupprefiion  of  perfpiration,  a 
catarrh  be  produced  merely  by  an  increafed  afflux  of 
fluids,  or  whether  in  addition  to  this  the  matter  of  per¬ 
fpiration  be  at  the  fame  time  determined  to  the  mu¬ 
cous  glands,  and  there  excites  a  particular  irritation, 
may  be  uncertain  ;  but  Dr  Cullen  thinks  the  latter 
fuppofition  is  moft  probable. 

Although  in  the  cafe  of  a  common  catarrh,  which 
is  in  many  inftances  fporadic,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  any  morbific  matter  be  applied  to  the  mu¬ 
cous  glands ;  we  are,  however,  certain  that  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  catarrh  do  frequently  depend  upon  fuch  a 
matter  being  applied  to' thefe  glands,  as  appears  from 
the  cafe  of  ineafles,  chincough,  and  efpecially  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  contagious  and  epidemical 
catarrh. 

The  phenomena  of  contagious  catarrhs  have  been 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  others ;  and  the 
difeafe  has  always  been  particularly  remarkable  for  this, 
that  it  has  been  the  moft  widely  and  generally  fpread- 
ing  epidemic  known.  It  has  feldom  appeared  in  any 
one  country  of  Europe,  without  appearing  fuccefiively 
in  almoft  every  different  part  of  it  ;  and,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  it  has  been  alfo  transferred  to  America,  and 
has  been  fpread  there  in  like  manner,  fo  far  as  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  being  informed. 

The  catarrh  from  contagion  appears  with  nearly 
the  fame  fymytoms  as  thofe  above-mentioned.  It  feems 
often  to  come  on  in  confequence  of  the  application  of 
cold.  And  indeed  catarrh  from  cold  and  contagion 
are  in  every  refpect  fo  fimilar,  that  when  this  epide¬ 
mic  rages,  it  is  impofiible  to  determine  with  a  perfon 
having  fymptoms  of  catarrh  after  expofure  to  cold, 
whether  the- difeafe  proceeds  from  the  one  caufe  or 
the  other.  In  moft  inftances,  however,  catarrh  from 
contagion  comes  on  with  more  cold  fliivering  than  the 
catarrh  arifing  from  cold  alone  ;  and  the  foimer  does 
alfo  not  only  fooner  fliow  febrile  fymptoms,  but  to 
a  more  confiderable  degree.  Accordingly,  it  more 
fpeedily  runs  its  courfe,  which  is  commonly  fiuiflied 
in  a  few  days.  It  fometimes  ends  by  a  fpontaneous 
fweat ;  and  this,,  in  fome  perfons,  produces  a  miliary 
eruption.  It  is,  however,  the  febrile  ftate  of  this 
difeafe  efpecially  that  is  finiflied  in  a  few  days;  for 
the  cough  and  other  catarrhal  fymptoms  do  frequent¬ 
ly  continue  longer,  and  often  when  they  appear  to  be 
going  off  they  are  renewed  by  any  frefh  application  of 
cold. 

Progvnfis.  Confidering  the  number  of  perfons  who 
are  affected  with  catarrh,  of  either  the  one  fpecies  or 
the  other,  and  efcape  from  it  quickly  without  any 
hurt,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  difeafe  commonly  free 
from  danger ;. but  it  is  notalways  to  be  treated. as  fuch. 
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Profluvia  for  in  fome  pcrfans  it  is  accompanied  with  pneumonic 
v  inflammation.  In  the  phthifically  difpofed,  it  often 
accelerates  the  coming  on  of  phthifls ;  and  in  elderly 
perfons  it  often  proves  fatal  in  the  manner  we  have 
explained  above,  viz.  by  degenerating  into  its  chro¬ 
nic  Hate.  But  though  chronic  catarrh  be  often  the 
termination  of  that  fpecies  which  arifes  from  cold,  we 
have  not,  in  any  cafe,  obferved  it  to  arife  as  a  confe- 
quence  of  a  catarrh  from  contagion.  This  fpecies  of 
catarrh,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by 
phthifls ;  or  rather  where  a  phthifleal  tendency  before 
exifted,  the  affeCtion  Has  been  begun  and  its  progrefs 
accelerated  from  this  caufe. 

Cure.  The  cure  of  catarrh  is  nearly  the  fame, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  cold  or  contagion  ;  only  in 
the  latter  cafe  remedies  are  commonly  more  neceffary 
than  in  the  former.  In  the  cafes  of  a  moderate  dif- 
eafe,  it  is  commonly  fufficient  to  avoid  cold,  or  to  ab- 
ftain  from  aniinal-food  for  fome  days.  In  fome  cafes, 
where  the  febrile  fymptoins  are  confiderable,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  for  that  length  of  time  to  lie  a-bed,and,  by  taking 
frequently  fome  mild  and  diluent  drink,  a  little  warm¬ 
ed,  to  promote  a  very  gentle  fweat  ;  and  after  this  to 
take  care  to  return  very  gradually  only  to  the  ufe  of 
the  free  air.  When  the  difeafe  is  more  violent,  not 
only  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  exaClly  obferved,  but 
•various  remedies  alfo,  become  neceffary.  To  take 
off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  which  always  attends  this 
difeafe,  blood-letting,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the 
fymj:  toms  ihall  require,  is  the  proper  remedy.  After 
blood-letting,  for  reftoring  the  determination  of  the 
fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  for  expediting  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs, 
which  may  take  off  the  inflammation  of  its  membrane, 
vomiting  is  the  moll  effectual  means.  For  the  laft- 
mentioned  pnrpofe,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  fquills, 
gum-ammoniac,  the  volatile  alkali,  and  fome  other 
medicines,  might  be  ufeful ;  but  their  efficacy  has 
never  been  found  confiderable  :  and  if  fquills  have  ever 
been  very  ufeful,  it  feems  to  have  been  rather  by  their 
emetic  than  by  their  expectorant  powers.  When  the 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  feem  to  be  confi¬ 
derable,  it  is  proper,  befides  blood-letting,  to  apply 
blifters  t©  the  back  or  Tides. 

As  a  cough  is  often  the  molt  troublefome  circum- 
jftance  of  this  difeafe,  fo  demulcents  may  be  employed 
to  alleviate  it.  But  after  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
are  much  abated,  if  the  cough  Hill  remains,  opiates  af¬ 
ford  the  molt  effectual  means  of  relieving  it ;  and,  in 
the  circumllances  juft  now  mentioned,  they  may  be 
very  fafely  employed.  Very  confiderable  advantage 
is  often  derived  from  employing  opiates  in  fucli  a 
manner  as  to  aCt  more  immediately  on  the  head  of 
the  wind-pipe.  For  this  purpofe,  opium  may  often 
be  advantageoufly  conjoined  with  demulcents,  melt¬ 
ing  flowly  in  the  mouth.  And  perhaps  no  form  is 
more  convenient,  or  anfwers  the  purpofe  better,  than 
the  trachijci  glycyrrhizee  cum  opio  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  where  purified  opium  is  combined  with 
extraCt  of  liquorice,  gum  Arabic,  and  other  demul¬ 
cents,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  grain  in  a  dram  of  the 
compofition.  After  the  inflammatory  and  febrile 
ftates  of  this  difeafe  are  very  much  gone,’  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  difeuffing  all  remains  of  the  catarrhal 
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affeCtion  is  by  fome  exercife  of  geftation  diligently  Catar 
employed.  — — v 

Befides  the  remedies  above-mentioned,  Dr  Mudge, 
in  a  treatife  on  this  difeafe,  recommends  the  fleam  of 
warm  water  as  a  moft  efficacious  and  fafe  remedy  for 
a  catarrh,  and  which  indeed  he  feems  to  confider  as 
little  lefs  than  infallible.  The  method  of  breathing  in 
thefe  fteams  is  deferibed  under  the  word  Inhaler; 
but  he  gives  a  caution  to  people  in  health,  who  may 
accidentally  fee  his  machine,  not  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  breathing  through  cold  water  with  it,  or  they 
will  be  almoft  certain  of  catching  a  fevere  cold.  His 
directions  for  thofe  troubled  with  the  catarrh  are  as 
follow : 

“  In  the  evening,  a  little  before  bed-time,  the  pa¬ 
tient,  if  of  adult  age,  is  to  take  three  drachms,  or  as 
many  tea-fpoonfuls,  of  elixir  paregoricum,  in  a  glafs 
of  water:  if  the  fubjeCt  be  yonnger,  for  inftance  under 
five  years  old,  one  tea-fpoonful ;  or  within  that  and 
ten  years,  two.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  af¬ 
ter,  the  patient  ihould  go  to  bed,  and,  being  covered 
warm,  the  inhaler  three  parts  filled  with  water  nearly 
boiling  (which,  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  metal,  and 
the  time  it  ordinarily  takes  before  it  is  to  be  ufed  by 
the  patient,  will  be  of  a  proper  degree  of  warmth), 
and  being  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  but  fo  that  the 
valve  in  the  cover  is  not  obftru&ed  by  it,  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  arm-pit,  and  the  bed-clothes  being  drawB 
up  and  over  it  clofe  to  the  throat,  the  tube  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  Ihould  infpire 
and  expire  through  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour. 

“  Tt  is  very  evident,  as  the  whole  a  Cl  of  refpiration 
is  performed  through  the  machine,  that  in  infpiration 
the  lungs  will  be  filled  with  air  which  will  be  hot,  and 
loaded  with  vapour,  by  paffing  through  the  body  of 
water ;  and  in  exfpiration,  all  that  was  contained  in 
the  lungs  will,  by.  mixing  with  the  fleam  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  be  forced  thro’  the  valve  in  the  co¬ 
ver,  and  fettle  on  the  furface  of  the  body  under  the 
bed-cloaths. 

“  The  great  ufe  of  this  particular  conftruCtion  of 
the  inhaler  is  this.  Firft,  as  there  is  no  neceffity,  at 
the  end  of  every  infpiration,  to  remove  the  tube  from 
the  mouth,  in  order  to  exfpire  from  the  lungs  the  va¬ 
pour  which  had  been  received  into  them,  this  machine 
may  therefore  be  ufed  with  as  much  eafe  by  children 
as  older  people.  And,  fecondly,  as  a  feverilh  habit 
frequently  accompanies  the  diforder,  the  valve  in  that 
refpeCt  alfo  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  :  for  a  fweat, 
or  at  leaft  a  free  perfpiration,  not  only  relieves  the 
patient  from  the  reftlefs  anxiety  of  a  hot,  dry,  and 
fometimes  parched  Ikin,  but  is  alfo,  of  all  evacuations, 
the  moft  eligible  for  removing  the  fever  ;  and  it  will 
be  generally  found,  that,  after  the  inhaler  fo  con- 
ftruCted  has  been  ufed  a  few  minutes,  the  warm 
vapour  under  the  cloaths  will,  by  fettling  upon  the 
trunk,  produce  a  fweat,  which  will  gradually  extend 
kfelf  to  the  legs  and  feet. 

“  In  a  catarrhons  fever,  or  any  feveriih  habit  at¬ 
tending  this  cough,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  a 
draught  of  Warm  thin  whey  a  few  minutes  before  the 
inhaler  be  ufed ;  and  after  the  procefs  is  over,  the  fweat 
which  it  lias  produced  may  be  continued  by  occafional 
G  g  2  final! 
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Profluvia  {mail  draughts  of  weak  warm  whey  or  barley-water. 

The  fweating  is  by  no  means  fo  neceflary  to  the  cure 
of  the  catarrhous  cough,  as  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  in¬ 
haler  againft  that  complaint  at  all  depends  upon  it;  yet 
I  cannot  help  once  more  remarking,  that  when  this 
diforder  happens  to  be  accompanied  with  a  feverilh 
habit,  the  advantages  of  this  particular  conftru&ion 
will  be  very  important. 

“  After  this  rcfpiratory  procefs  is  over,  the  patient 
ufually  paffes  the  night  without  the  leaft  interruption 
from  the  cough,  and  feels  no  farther  moleftation  from 
it  than  once  or  twice  in  the  morning  to  throw  off  the 
trifling  leakage  which,  unperceived,  had  dripped  into 
the  bronchia?  and  veficles  during  the  night ;  the  thinner 
parts  of  which  being  evaporated,  what  remains  is  foon 
got  rid  of  with  a  very  gentle  effort. 

“  I  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  this  part  of  my 
fubjefl,  without  pointedly  obferving,  that  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  means  not  to  be  difappointed  by  my  aflurances  or 
bis  own  expectations,  it  is  eflentially  neceflary  that  the 
following  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  uiing  this  procefs,  fhould  be  ftriCUy  attend¬ 
ed  to. 

“  Firft,  That  as  tender  valetudinary  people  are  but 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  firft  notices  of  the  difor¬ 
der,  the  remedy  muft,  or  ought  to  be,  ufed  the  fame 
evening  ;  which  will,  in  an  ordinary  feizure,  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  immediate  cure  :  but  if  the  forenefs  of  the 
ref  juratory  organs,  or  the  petulance  of  the  cough, 
fhow  the  cold  which  has  been  contracted  to  have  been 
very  fevere,  the  inhaler,  without  the  opiate,  fhould 
be  again  repeated  for  the  feme  time  the  next  morning. 

“  Secondly,  if  the  ufe  of  the  inhaler,'  &c.  be  de¬ 
layed  till  the  fecond  night,  it  will  be  always  right 
to  repeat  it  again  the  next  morning  without  the 
opiate,  but  with  it  if  the  feizure  has  been  violent. 

“  And,  laftly,  if  the  cough  be  of  fome  days  find¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  always  neceflary  to  employ  both  parts 
of  the  procefs  at  night  and  the  i'ucceeding  morning, 
as  the  firft  Ample  inflammatory  mifchief  is  now  molt 
probably  aggravated  by  an  additional  one  of  a  chronic 
tendency. 

“  Blit  if,  through  the  want  of  a  timely  application-, 
or  a  total  negleCt  of  this  or  any  other  lemedy,  the 
cough  fhould  continue  to  liarafs  the  patient,  it  is,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  delicate  and  tender  conllitutions,  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  to  attempt  the  removal  of  it  as  foon 
as  pofiible,  before  any  floating  acrimony  in  the  confti- 
tution  (from  the  perpetual  irritation)  receives  an  ha¬ 
bitual  determination  to  an  organ  fo  efiential  to  life  as 
the  lungs.. 

“  If  the  patient  expectorate  with  eafe  and  freedom 
a  thick  and  well-digefled  inoffenfive  phlegm,  there  is 
generally  but  little  doubt  of  his  fpitting  off  the  difor¬ 
der,  with  common  care,  in  a  few  days  ;  and  till  that  be 
accomplifhed,  a  proper  dofie  of  elixir  paregoricum  for 
a  few  fucceflive  nights  will  be  found  very  ufeful  in  fup- 
pi effing  the  fatiguing  irritation  and  ineffectual  cough, 
occafioned  by  a  matter  which,  dripping  in  the  early 
Hate  of  the  difeafe  into  the  bronchia;  during  the  night, 
is  commonly  at  that  time  too  thin  to  be  difcharged  by 
thofe  convulfive  efforts. 

“  If,  however,  notwithftanding  a  free  and  copious 
rxpeftoration,  the  cough  fhould  flill  continue,  and  the 
difcharge,  inftead  of  removing  the  complaint,  fhcuJd 
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itfelf,  by  becoming  a  difeafe,  be  a  greater  expence  Catarrhus. 

than  the  conflitution  can  well  fupport,  it  is  poflible  - 

that  a  tender  patient  may  fpit  off  his  life  through  a 
weak,  relaxed  pair  of  lungs,  without  the  leaft  appear¬ 
ance  of  purulence,  or  any  fufpicion  of  fuppuration. 

In  thofe  circumftances,  befides,  as  was  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  increafing  the  general  perfpiration  by  the  felu- 
tary  friCtion  of  a  flannel  waiftcoat,  change  of  fitua- 
tion,  and  more  efpecially  long  journeys  on  horfeback, 
conducted  as  much  as  poflible  through  a  thin,  fharp, 
dry  air,  will  feldom  fail  of  removing  the  complaint. 

“  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  cough  fhould,  at 
the  feme  time  that  it  is  petulant  and  fatiguing  to  the 
breaft,  continue  dry,  hufky,  and  without  expectora¬ 
tion  ;  provided  there  be  reafon  to  hope  that  no  tu¬ 
bercles  are  forming,  or  yet  actually  formed,  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for  it  than  half 
a  drachm  of  gum  ammoniacum,  with  18  or  20  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  made  into  pills,  and  taken  at  bed¬ 
time,  and  occafionally  repeated.  This  excellent  re¬ 
medy  Sir  John  Pringle  did  me  the  honour  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  me  ;  and  1  have  accordingly  found  it,  in  a 
great  many  inflances,  amazingly  fuccefsful,  and  gene¬ 
rally  very  expeditioufly  fo  ;  for  it  feldom  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  expectoration,  and  to  abate  the  diftreffing  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  cough.  In  thofe  circumftances  1  have 
likewife  found  the  common  remedy  of  sfe  or  9ij  of 
half,  fulph.  anifat.  taken  twice  a-day,  in  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  fugar  or  any  other  vehicle,  a  very  efficacious 
one.  1  have  alfo,  many  times,  known  a  felutary  re- 
vulfion  made  from  the  lungs  by  the  Ample  application 
of  a  large  plafter,  about  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  of 
Burgundy  pitch  between  the  fhoulders  ;  for  the  perfpi. 
rable  matter,  which  is  locked  up  under  it,  becomes  fo 
fharp  and  acrid,  that  in  a  few  days  it  feldoms  fails  to 
produce  a  very  confiderable  itching,  fome  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  inflammation,  and  very  frequently  a  great 
number  of  boils.  This  application  fhould  be  conti¬ 
nued  (the  plafter  being  occafionally  changed),  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  longer,  if  the  complaint 
be  not  fo  foon  removed. 

“  And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that,  though 
feemingly  a  trifling,  it  is  however  by  no  means  a  ufelefs 
caution  to  the  tender  patient,  not  to  expofe  his  ifiouL- 
ders  in  bed,  and  during  the  night,  to  the  cold  ;  but 
when  he  lies  down  to  take  care  they  be  kept  warm, 
by  drawing  the  bed-cloaths  up  dole  to  his  back  and 
neck. 

“  If,  however,  notwithftanding  thefe  and  other 
means,  the  cough,  continuing  dry  or  unattended  with 
a  proper  expectoration,  fhould  perfevere  in  harafling 
the  patient ;  if,  at  laft,  it  fhould  produce,  together 
with  a  forenefs,  fhooting  pains  through  the  breaft  and 
between  the  fhoulders,  attended  alio  with  (hortnefs  of 
the  breath  ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  flufhes  of  the  cheeks 
after  meals,  fcalding  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  other 
fymptora6  of  a  heftic,  fhould  accompany  the  diforder  ; 
there  is  certainly  no  time  to  be  loft,  as  there  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  apprehend  that  fome  acrimony  in 
the  habit  is  determined  to  the  tender  fubftance  of 
the  lungs,  and  that  confequently  tubercular  fuppura- 
tions  will  follow.  In  this  critical  and  dangerous  fi- 
tuation,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  fey  from  long  expe¬ 
rience,  that,  accompanied  with  change  of  air  and  oc- 
cafional  bleedings,  the  patient  will  find  his  greateft  fe- 
curity 
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I'rofluvia  CUT;ty  m  a  drain  from  a  large  fcapulary  iflue,  affifted  parate  balls.  When  thefe  are  voided,  whether  by  the  Dyfenteria. 


by  a  diet  of  affes  milk  and  vegetables.1 
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efforts  of  nature  or  as  folicited  by  art,  they  procure  ' 
a  remiffion  of  all  the  fymptoms,  and  more  efpeciallyof 
the  frequent  ftools,  griping,  and  tenefmus. 

Accompanied  with  thefe  circumitances,  the  difeafe 
_  .  .  „  o  t  •  rr  _  proceeds  for  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time.  When  the 

Dyfenteria,  auv.j^zn^iy  107‘  pyrexia  attending  it  is  of  a  violent  inflammatory  kind, 

and  more  efpecially  when  it  is  of  a  very  putrid  nature, 


Genus  XLI.  DYSENTERIA. 
The  Dysentery. 
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Defcriptton.  The  dyfentery  is  a  difeafe  in  which  the  difeafe  often  terminates  fatally  in  a  very  few  days, 
the  patient  has  frequent  ftools,  accompanied  with  with  all  the  marks  of  a  fupervening  gangrene.  When 
much  griping,  and  followed  by  a  tenefmus.  The  the  febrile  ftate  is  more  moderate,  or  difappears  alto- 
ftools,  though  frequent,  are  generally  in  fmall  quan-  gether,  the  difeafe  is  often  protra&ed  for  weeks,  and 
tity  ;  and  the  matter  voided  is  chiefly  mucus,  fome-  even  for  months ;  but,  even  then,  after  a  various  du- 
times  mixed  with  blood.  At  the  fame  time,  the  na-  ration,  it  often  terminates  fatally,  and  generally  in 
tural  fseces  feldom  appear ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  confequence  of  a  return  and  confiderable  aggravation 
generally  in  a  compadl  and  hardened  form,  often  un-  of  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  ftates.  In  fome  cafes, 
der  the  form  of  fmall  hard  fubftances  known  by  the  the  difeafe  ceafes  fpontaneoufly  ;  the  frequency  of 
name  of  fcybaht.  This  difeafe  occurs  efpecially  in  ftools,  the  griping,  and  tenefmus,  gradually  diminifh- 
fummer  and  autumn,  at  the  fame  time  with  autumnal  ing,  while  natural  ftools  return.  In  other  cafes,  the 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ;  and  with  thefe  it  difeafe,  with  moderate  fymptoms,  continues  long,  and 
is  often  complicated.  It  comes  on  fometimes  with  ends  in  a  diarrhoea,  fometimes  accompanied  with  lieu- 
cold  ftiiverings,  and  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  but  teric  fymptoms. 

more  commonly  the  fymptoms  of  the  topical  affe&ion  Caufes ,  &c.  The  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe 
appear  firft.  The  belly  is  coftive,  with  an  unufual  fla*  have  been  varioufly  judged  of.  It  generally  arifes  in 
tulence  in  the  bowels.  Sometimes,  though  more  rare-  fummer  or  autumn,  after  confiderable  heats  have  pre- 
ly,  fome  degree  of  diarrhoea  is  the  firft  appearance. —  vailed  for  fome  time,  and  efpecially  after  very  warm 
‘In  moll  cafes,  the  difeafe  begins  with  griping,  and  a  and  at  the  fame  time  very  dry  ftates  of  the  weather  ; 
frequent  inclination  to  go  to  llool.  In  indulging  this,  and  the  difeafe  is  much  more  frequent  in  warm  than 
little  is  voided,  but  fome  tenefmus  attends  it.  By  de-  in  cooler  climates.  It  happens,  therefore,  in  the  fame 
grees  the  ftools  become  more  frequent,  the  griping  circumftances  and  feafons  which  coniiderably  affect 
more  fevere,  and  the  tenefmus  more  confiderable.—  the  ftate  of  the  bile  in  the  human  body  :  but  the  cho- 
With  thefe  fymptoms  there  is  a  lofs  of  appetite,  and  lera  is  often  without  any  dyfenteric  fymptoms,  and  co» 
frequently  ficknefs,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  alfo  affeft-  pious  difcharges  of  bile  have  been  found  to  relieve  the 
mg  the  patient.  At  the  fame  time  there  is  always  fymptoms  of  dyfentery ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
more  or  lefs  of  pyrexia  prefent.  It  is  fometimes  of  ter/ninc  what  connexion  the  difeafe  has  with  the  ftate 
the  remittent  kind,  and  obferves  a  tertian  period. —  of  the  bile. 

Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  manifeftly  inflammatory,  and  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  effluvia  from  very 
very  often  of  a  putrid  kind.  1*hefe  febrile  ftates  con-  putrid  animal-fnbftances  readily  affedt  the  alimentary 
tinue  to  accompany  the  difeafe  during  its  whole  courfe,  canal,  and,  upon  occafion,  they  certainly  produce  a 
efpecially  when  it  terminates  foon  in  a  fatal  manner,  diarrhoea  ;  but  whether  they  ever  produce  a  genuine 
In  other  cafes,  the  febrile  ftate  almoft  entirely  difap-  dyfentery,  is  not  certain. 

pears,  while  the  proper  dyfenteric  fymptoms  remain  The  dyfentery  does  often  manifeftly  r.rife  from  the 
for  a  long  time  after.  In  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  application  of  cold,  but  the  difeafe  is  always  contagi- 
whether  for  a  Ihorter  or  a  longer  time,  the  matter  ous  ;  and,  by  the  propagation  of  fuch  contagion,  in- 
voided  by  ftool  is  very  various.  Sometimes  it  is  mere-  dependent  of  cold,  or  other  exciting  caufes,  it  be- 
ly  a  mucous  matter,  without  any  blood,  exhibiting  comes  epidemic  in  camps  and  other  places.  It  is, 
that  difeafe  which  is  named  by  fome  the  morbus  muco -  therefore,  to  be  doubted  if  the  application  of  cold 
Jus,  and  by  others  the  dyfenteria  alba.  For  the  moil  ever  produces  the  difeafe,  unlefs  where  the  fpecific  con- 
part,  however,  the  mucus  difeharged  is  more  or  lefs  tagion  has  been  previoufly  received  into  the  body  ; 
mixed  with  blood.  This  fometimes  appears  only  in  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  a  fpecific  con- 
ftreaks  among  the  mucus ;  but  at  other  times  is  more  tagion  is  to  be  confidered  as  being  always  the  remote 
copious,  giving  a  tindl  to.  the  whole  ;  and  upon  fome  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 

occafions  a  pure  and  unmixed  blood  is  voided  in  con-  Whether  this  contagion,  like  many  others,  be  of  a 
fiderable  quantity.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  matter  void-  permanent  nature,  and  only  (hows  its  effedte  in  certain 
ed  is  varioufly  changed  in  colour  and  confiftence,  and  circumftances  which  render  it  active,  or  if  it  be  occa- 
is  commonly  of  a  ftrong  and  unufually  fetid  odour.  It  fionally  produced,  we  cannot  determine.  Neither,  if 
is  probable,  that  fometimes  a  genuine  pus  is  voided,  the  latter  fuppofition  be  received,  can  we  fay  by  what 
and  frequently  a  putrid  fanies,  proceeding  from  gan-  means  it  may  be  generated.  As  little  do  we  know 
grenous  parts.  There  are  very  often  mixed  with  the  any  thing  of  its  nature,  confidered  iu  itfelf  ;  or  at 
liquid  matter  fome  films  of  a  membranous  appear-  molt,  only  this,  that,  in  common  with  many  other  con- 
ance,  and  frequently  fome  fmall  maffes  of  a  feemingly  tagions,  it  is  very  often  fomewhat  of  a  putrid  nature, 
febaceous  matter.  While  the  ftools  voiding  thefe  va-  and  capable  of  inducing  a  putrefeent  tendency  in  the 
rious  matters  are,  in  many  inftances,  exceedingly  fre-  human  body.  This,  however,  does  not  at  all  explain 
quent,  it  is  feldom  that  natural  faeces  appear  in  them  ;  the  peculiar  effedb  of  inducing  thofe  fymptoms  which 
and  when  they  do  appear,  it  is,  as  we  have  faid,  in  the  properly  and  effentially  conftitute  dyfentery.  Of 
form  of  fcybala,  that  is,  in  fomewhat  hardened,  fe-  thefe  fymptoms  the  proximate  caufe  is  ltill  obfeure. — 

The 
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.Profluvia  The  common  opinion  has  been,  that  the  difeafe  de- 

- v -  pends  upon  an  acrid  matter  thrown  upon  or.  fomehow 

generated  in  the  inteftines,  exciting  their  periftaltic 
motion,  and  thereby  producing  the  frequent  ftool* 
•which  occur  in  this  difeafe.  But  this  fuppoiition  can¬ 
not  be  adopted  ;  for,  in  all  the  inllances  known,  of 
acrid  fubftances  applied  to  the  inteftines,  and  produ¬ 
cing  frequent  ftools,  they  at  the  fame  time  produce 
copious  ftools,  as  might  be  expected  from  acrid  fub- 
ftances  applied  to  any  length  of  the  inteftines.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  dyfentery,  in  which  the 
ftools,  however  frequent,  are  generally  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  and  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  re£tum  only.  With  re- 
•fpedl  to  the  fuperior  portions  of  the  inteftines,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  the  colon,  it  is  probable  they  are 
under  a  preternatural  and  confiderable  degree  of  con- 
ftri&ion  :  for,  as  we  have  faid  above,  the  natural  fae¬ 
ces  are  feldom  voided  ;  and  when  they  are,  it  is  in  a 
form  which  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  have  been 
long  retained  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  colon  had  been  affected  with  a  preter¬ 
natural  conftridlion.  This  is  confirmed  by  almoft  all 
the  diffe&ions  which  have  been  made  of  the  bodies  of 
dyfcnteric  patients ;  in  which,  when  gangrene  had  not 
entirely  deftroyed  the  texture  and  form  of  the  parts, 
large  portions  of  the  great  guts  have  been  found  af¬ 
fected  with  a  very  confiderable  conftri&ion. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  dyfentery,  or  at  lead  the 
-chief  part  of  the  proximate  caufe,  feemsto  confift  in  a 
preternatural  conftri&ion  of  the  colon,  occafioning,  at 
the  fame  time,  tliofe  fpafmodic  efforts  which  are  felt 
in  fevere  gripings,  and  which  efforts,  propagated  down¬ 
wards  to  the  rectum,  occafion  there  the  frequent  mu¬ 
cous  ftools  and  tenefmus.  But  whether  this  expla- 
•  nation  ftiall  be  admitted  or  not,  it  will  ftill  remain  cer¬ 
tain,  that  hardened  fasces,  retained*  in  the  colon,  are 
the  caufe  of  the  griping,  frequent  ftools,  and  tenef- 
mus  :  for  the  evacuation  of  thefe  faeces,  whether  by 
nature  or  by  art,  gives  relief  from  the  fymptoms  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  it  will  be  more  fully  and  ufefully  confirm¬ 
ed  by  this,  that  the  moft  immediate  and  fuccefsful  cure 
of  dyfentery  is  obtained  by  an  early  and  conftant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  preventing  the  conftriCtion,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  ftagnation  of  faeces  in  the  colon. 

Cure.  In  the  early  periods  of  this  difeafe,  the  obje&s 
chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  are  the  following :  The  dif- 
charge  of  acrid  matter  depofited  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  the  counteracting  the  influence  of  this  matter 
when  it  cannot  be  evacuated  ;  the  obviating  the  effects 
refulting  from  fuch  acrid  matter  as  can  neither  be  eva¬ 
cuated  nor  deftroyed  ;  and,  finally,  the  prevention  of 
any  further  feparation  and  depofition  of  fuch  matter 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  more  advanced  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  difeafe,  the  principal  objects  are,  the  gi¬ 
ving  a  proper  defence  to  the  inteftines  againft  irrita¬ 
ting  caufes  ;  the  diminution  of  morbid  fenfibility  of 
the  inteftinal  canal ;  and  the  reftoration  of  due  vigour 
to  the  fyftem  in  general,  but  to  the  inteftines  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  moft  eminent  of  our  late  practitioners,  and 
of  greateft  experience  in  this  difeafe,  feem  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  cured  moft  effeCtual- 
Jy  by  purging,  afliduoufly  employed.  The  means 
may  be  various ;  but  the  moft  gentle  laxatives  are 
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ufually  fufficient ;  and,  as  the  medicine  muft  be  fre-  Dyrenteria. 
quently  repeated,  thefe  are  the  moft  fafe,  more  ef- 
pecially  as  an  inflammatory  ftate  fo  frequently  ac¬ 
companies  the  difeafe.  Whatever  laxatives  produce 
an  evacuation  of  natural  fasces,  and  a  confequent  re- 
mifiion  of  the  fymptoms,  will  be  fuffiejent  to  effeCtuate 
the  cure.  But  if  the  gentle  laxatives  ftiall  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  evacuation  now  mentioned,  fomewhat  more 
powerful  muft  be  employed  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  has 
found  nothing  more  proper  Or  convenient  than  tartar 
emetic,  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  at  fuch  intervals  as 
may  determine  its  operation  to  be  chiefly  by  ftool. 

To  the  antimonialed  tartar,  however,  employed  as  a 
purgative,  the  great  ficknefs  which  it  is  apt  to  occa¬ 
fion,  and  the  tendency  which  it  has,  notwithftanding 
every  precaution,  to  operate  as  an  emetic,  are  certain¬ 
ly  obje&ions.  Another  antimonial,  at  one  time  con- 
fidered  as  an  almoft  infallible  remedy  for  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  the  vitrum  antimonii  ceratum,  is  no  lefs  excep¬ 
tionable,  from  the  uncertainty  and  violence  of  its  ope¬ 
ration  ;  and  perhaps  the  fafeft  and  belt  purgatives  are 
the  different  neutral  falt3,  particularly  thofe  contain¬ 
ing  folfile  alkali,  fuch  as  the  foda  vitriolata  tartari- 
fata  or  phofphorata.  Rhubarb,  fo  frequently  em¬ 
ployed,  is,  he  thinks,  in  feveral  refpe&s,  amongft  the 
moil  unfit  purgatives  ;  and  indeed  from  its  aftringent 
quality,  it  is  exceptionable  at  the  commencement  of  the 
affeCtion,  unlgfs  it  be  conjoined  with  fomething  to  ren¬ 
der  its  operation  more  brifle,  fuch  as  mild  muriated 
mercury,  or  calomel  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

Vomiting  has  been  held  a  principal  remedy  in  this 
difeafe  ;  and  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  with  a  view  to  both  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  and  of  the  fever  :  but  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  repeat  it  often  ;  and,  unlefs  the  emetics  employed 
operate  alfo  by  ftool,  they  are  of  little  fervice. 
Ipecacuanha  is  by  no  means  a  fpecific  ;  and  it  proves 
only  ufeful  when  fo  managed  as  to  operate  chiefly 
by  ftool. 

For  relieving  the  conftri&ion  of  the  colon,  and  eva¬ 
cuating  the  retained  faeces,  glyfters  may  fometimes 
be  ufeful ;  but  they  are  feldom  fo  effectual  as  laxatives 
given  by  the  mouth ;  and  acrid  glyfters,  if  they  be 
not  effectual  in  evacuating  the  colon,  may  prove  hurt¬ 
ful  by  ftimulating  the  reftum  too  much. 

The  frequent  and  fevere  griping  attending  this 
difeafe,  leads  almoft  neceffarily  to  the  ufe  of  opiates ; 
and  they  are  very  effectual  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving 
from  the  gripes  :  but,  by  occafioning  an  interruption 
of  the  a&ion  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  they  favour  the 
conftridtion  of  the  colon,  and  thereby  aggravate  .the 
difeafe;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  tlie. ufe  of  them 
fuperfede  in  any  meafure  the  employing  purgatives, 
it  is  doing  much  mifehief ;  and  the  neglect  of  purging 
feems  to  be  the  only  thing  which  renders  the  ufe  of 
opiates  very  neceffary. 

When  the  gripes  are  both  frequent  and  fevere, 
they  may  fometimes  be  relieved  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  femicupium,  or  by  fomentation  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  continued  for  fome  time.  In  the  fame  cafe, 
the  pains  may  be  relieved,  and  the  conftriftion  of  the 
colon  may  be  taken  off,  by  blifters  applied  to  the 
lower  belly. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  when  the  fever 
is  any  way  confiderable,  blood-letting,  in  patients  of 
tolerable 
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Profluvia  tolerable  vigour,  may  be  proper  and  neceffary ;  and, 

■ v~—'  when  the  pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  an  inflammatory  difpoiition,  blood-letting  ought 
to  be  repeated.  But,  as  the  fever  attending  dyfentery 
is  often  of  the  typhoid  kind,  or. does,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  become  foon  of  that  nature,  blood-letting 
mud  be  cautioufly  employed. 

From  our  account  of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it 
will  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  the  ufe  of  atlringents 
in  the  beginning  of  it  mult  be  very  pernicious.  But 
although  aftringents  may  be  hurtful  at  early  periods 
of  this  affe&ion,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  where 
frequent  loofe  (tools  remain  after  the  febrile  fymp¬ 
toms  have  fubfided,  they  are  often  of  great  fervice 
for  diminifhing  morbid  fenfibility,  and  reftoring  due 
vigour  to  the  inteftinal  canal.  Accordingly,  on  this 
ground  a  variety  of  articles  have  been  highly  celebra¬ 
ted  in  this  affedtion  ;  among  others  we  may  mention 
the  quaffia,  radix  indica  lopeziana,  vtjrbafcum,  ex- 
tradtum  catechu,  and  gum  kino,  all  of  which  have 
certainly  in  particular  cafes  been  employed  with  great 
advantage.  And  perhaps  alfo,  on  the  fame  principles, 
we  are  to  account  for  the  benefit  which  has  been  fome- 
times  derived  from  the  nux  vomica,  a  remedy  highly 
extolled  in  cafes  of  dyfentery  by  fume  of  the  Swedifh 
phylieians ;  but  this  article,  it  muft  be  allowed,  often 
proves  very  powerful  as  an  evacuant.  Its  effedts,  how¬ 
ever,  whatever  its  mode  of  operation  may  be,  are  too 
precarious  to  tllow  its  ever  being  introduced  into 
common  practice  ;  and  in  this  country,  it  has,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  been  but  very  rarely  employed.  Whether 
an  acrid  matter  be  the  original  caufe  of  the  dyfen¬ 
tery,  may  be  uncertain  ;  but,  from  the  indigeftion, 
and  the  flagnation  of  fluids,  which  attend  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  we  may  fuppofe  that  feme  acrid  matters  are  con- 
ftantly  prefent  in  the  llomach  and  intettines ;  and 
therefore  that  demulcents  may  be  always  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed.  At  the  fame  time,  from  the  confideration 
that  mild  oily  matters  thrown  into  the  inteftines  in 
confiderable  quantity  always  prove  laxative,  Dr  Cullen 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  oleaginous  demulcents  are  the 
molt  ufeful.  Where,  however,  thefe  are  not  accep¬ 
table  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous 
and  farinaceous  kind,  as  the  deco&um  hordei,  potio 
cretacea,  See.  are  often  employed  with  advantage. 

As  this  difeafe  is  fo  often  of  an  inflammatory  or 
of  a  putrid  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  diet  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  (hould  be  vegetable  and  acefcent.  Milk, 
in  its  entire  Hate,  is  of  doubtful  quality  in  many 

.  cafes  ;  but  even  fome  portion  of  the  cream  is  often  al¬ 

lowable,  and  whey  is  always  proper. — In  the  firft 
ftages  of  the  difeafe,  the  fweet  and  fubacid  fruits  are 
allowable,  and  even  proper.  It  is  in  the  more  advan¬ 
ced  ftages  only  that  any  morbid  acidity  feems  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  ftomach,  and  to  require  fome  referve  in  the 
ufe  of  acefcents;  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  ab- 
forbents  feftm  to  be  fuperfluous  ;  and,  by  their  aftrin- 
gent  and  feptic  powers,  they  may  be  hurtful.;  but.  in. 
after  periods  they  are  often  of  advantage. 

When  this  difeafe  is  complicated  with  an  intermit¬ 
tent,  and  is  protra&ed  from  that  circumfta nee  chiefly, 
it  is  to  be  treated  as  an  intermittent,  by  adminifter- 
ing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  the  earlier  periods 
of.  the  difeafe.  is  hardly  to  be  admitted. 
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Apoplexia . 


Comata,  Sauv.  Clafs  VI.  Ord.  II.  Sag.  Clafs  IX. 
Ord.  V. 

Soporofi,  Lin.  Clafs  VI.  Ord.  II. 

Adynamia:,  Vog.  Clafs  VI. 

Nervorum  refolutiones,  Hojfm.  III.  194. 

Affe&us  foporofi,  Hojfm.  111.  209. 

Motuum  vitalium  defeCtus,  Junch.  114. 

Genus  XLII.  APOPLEXIA. 

The  Apoplexy 


Apoplexia,  Sauv.  gen.  182.  Lin.  101.  Vog.  229. 
Boerb.  1007.  Junck.  117.  Sag.  gen.  288.  IVep- 
fer.  Hift.  apopletticorum. 

Carus,  Sauv.  gen.  181.  Lin.  too.  Vog.  231. 

Boerb .  1045.  Sag.  gen.  287. 

Cataphora,  Sauv.  gen.  180.  Lin.  99.  Vog.  232. 

Boerb.  1048.  Sag.  gen.  286. 

Coma,  Vog.  232.  Boerb.  1048. 

Hamorrhagia  cerebri,  Hojfm.  II.  240. 

To  this  genus  alfo  Dr  Cullen  reckons  the  following 
difeafes  to  belong. 

•Catalepfis,  Sauv.  gen.  176.  Lin.  1 29.  Vog.  230. 

Sag.  gen.  281.  Boerb.  1036.  funch.  44. 

Affect  us  cerebri  fpafmodico-ecftaticus,  Hoffm.  III. 
44*  . 

Ecftafis,  Sauv.  gen.  177.  Vog.  333.  Sag.  gen. 
283. 

The  following  he  reckons  fymptomatie. 
Typhomania,  Sauv.  gen.  178.  Lin.  97.  Vog.  23. 
Sag.  gen.  284.- 

Lethargns,  Sauv.  gen.  1 79.  Lin.  98.  Vog.  22. 
Sag.  gen.  285. 

This  difeafe  appears  under  modifications  fo  vari¬ 
ous,  as  to  require  fome  obfervations  with  refpeft  to 
each. 


Sp.  I.  The  Sanguineoui  Apoplexy. 

Defcription.  In  this  difeafe  the  patients  fall  fud- 
denly  down,  and  are  deprived  of  all  feufe  and  voluntary 
motion,  but  without  convulfions.  A  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  noife  in  the  ears,  corrufcations  before  the 
eyes,  and  rednefs  of  the  face;  ufually  precede.  The 
diftinguifliing  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  a  deep  deep, 
attended  with  violent  fnorting  ;  if  any  thing  be  put 
into  the  mouth,  it  is  returned  through  the  nofe;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  fwallowed  without  (hutting  the 
nottrils ;  and  even  when  this  is  done,  the  perfon  is  in 
the  utmoft  danger  of  fuffocation.  Sometimes  apo¬ 
plectic  patients  will  open  their  eyes  after  having  taken 
a  large  dofe  of  an  emetic  ;  but  if  they  (how  no  fio-n  of 
fenfe,  there  is  not  the  leait  hope  of  their  recovery. 
Sometimes  the  apoplexy  terminates  in  an  hemiplegia  j  - 
in  which  cafe  it  comes  on  with  a  diftortio|i  of  the 
mouth  towards  the  found  fide,  a  drawing*W  the 
tongue  the  fame  way,  and  Hammering  of  the  fpeech. 
Diffedtions  fometimes  (how  a  rupture  of  fome  veffels 
of  the  meninges,  or  even  veilels  of  the  brain  itfelf ; 
though  fometimes,  if  we  may  believe  Dr  Willis,  no 
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defe&  la  to  be  obferved  either  in  the  cerebrum  or 
cerebellum. 

Cau/es,  See.  The  general  caufe  of  a  fangulneous 
apoplexy  is  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  head.  The  difeafe  therefore  may  be 
brought  on  by  whatever  violently  urges  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood;  fuch  as  furfeits,  intoxication,  violent 
paflions  of  the  mind,  immoderate  exetcife,  &c.  It 
takes  place, however,  for  the  mod  part,  when  the  venous 
plethora  has  fubfiited  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the 
fyftem.  For  that  reafon  it  commonly  does  not  attack 
people  till  pad  the  age  of  Go ;  and  that  whether  the 
patients  are  corpulent  and  have  a  ftiort  neck,  or 
whether  they  are  of  a  lean  habit  of  body.  Till  peo¬ 
ple  be  pad  the  age  of  childhood,  apoplexy  never 
happens. 

Prognofis.  This  difeafe  very  often  kills  at  its  firft 
attack;  and  few  furvive  a  repetition  of  the  fit;  fo 
that  thofe  who  make  mention  of  people  who  have  fur- 
vived  feveral  attacks  of  the  apoplexy,  have  probably 
tniftaken  the  epilepfy  for  this  difeafe.  In  no  difeafe 
is  the  prognofis  more  fatal ;  fmee  thofe  who  feem  to 
be  recovering  from  a  fit,  are  frequently  and  fuddenly 
carried  off  by  its  return,  without  either  warning  of  its 
approach  or  poffibility  of  preventing  it.  The  good 
figns  are  when  the  difeafe  apparently  wears  off,  and 
the  patient  evidently  begins  to  recover ;  the  bad 
ones  are  when  all  the  fymptoms  continue  and  in* 
Creafe. 

Cure.  The  great  obje&  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to  reftore 
the  connexion  between  the  fentient  and  corporeal  parts 
of  the  fyftem  ;  and  when  interruption  to  this  connec¬ 
tion  proceeds  from  compreflion  in  the  brain  by  blood, 
this  is  to  be  attempted,  in  the  firft  place,  by  large 
imd  repeated  bleedings ;  after  which,  the  fame  reme¬ 
dies  are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  ferous  apoplexy,  after- 
mentioned.  The  body  is  to  be  kept  in  a  fame  what 
eredt  pofture,  and  the  head  fupported  in  that  fitua* 
tion. 

Sp.  II.  The  Serous  ApopleXt, 

Apoplexia  pituitofa,  Sauv  fp.  7.  Apoplexia  ferofa, 
Preyfinger,  fp.  4.  Morg .  de  caufis,  & C.  IV.  LX. 

Catus  a  hydrocephalo,  Sauv.  fp.  16.' 

Cataphora  hydrocephalica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Cataphora  fomnolenta,  Sauv.  fp.  1 . 

Lethargus  literatorum,  Sauv.  7.  Pan  Swiften  in 
Aphor.  IOIO.  2  y  and  3  «. 

Defcription.  In  this  fpecies  the  pulfe  is  weak,  the 
face  pale,  and  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  natural  heat. 
On  diffedtion,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  found 
to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  they 
ought;  the  other  fymptoms  are  the  fame  as  in  the 
former. 

Cau/es,  &c.  This  may  arife  from  any  thing  which 
induces  a  debilitated  Hate  of  the  body,  fuch  as  de¬ 
prefling  paflions  of  the  mind,  much  ftudy,  watching, 
&c.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a  too  plentiful 
ufe  of  diluting,  acidulated  drinks.  It  doth  not,  how¬ 
ever,  follow,  that  the  extravafated  ferum  above  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  always  the  canfe 
of  the  difeafe,  fince  the  animal-humours  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  to  ooze  out  in  plenty  through  the 
coats  of  the  containing  veffels  after  death,  though  no 
extravafation  took  place  during  life. 
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Prognofis.  This  fpecies  is  equally  fatal  with  the  Ap>plei 
other ;  and  what  hath  been  faid  of  the  prognofis  of  ■  ■-V'“ 
the  fatiguineous,  may  alfo  be  faid  of  that  of  the  ferous^ 
apoplexy. 

Cure.  In  this  fpecies  venefedlion  can  fcarcely  be 
admitted :  acrid  purgatives,  emetics,  and  ftimnlatirig 
clyfters,  are  recommended  to  carry  off  the  fuperabun- 
dant  ferum ;  but  in  bodies  already  debilitated,  they 
may  perhaps  be  liable  to  the  fame  exceptions  with 
venefe&ion  itfelf.  Volatile  falts,  cephalic  elixirs,  and 
cordials,  are  alfo  preferibed;  and  in  cafe  of  a  hemiplegia 
fupervening,  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  aperient 
ptifans,  cathartics,  and  fudorifics  ;'  gentle  exercife,  as 
riding  in  a  carriage  ;  with  blifteisand  fuch  ftimulating 
medicines  as  are  in  general  had  recourfe  to  in  affections 
originally  of  the  paralytic  kind. 


Sp.  III.  Hydrocephalic  Apoplexy,  or  Dropfy  of  the 
Brain. 

Hydrocephalus  interior,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Hydrocephalus  internus,  JVhytt’s  works,  pag  72  j. 
London  Med.  Obf.  vol.  iv.  art.  3,  6,  and  25. 
Gaudelius  de  hydrocephalo,  apud  Sandifort  The- 
faur.  vol.  ii. 

Hydrocephalus  acutus,  §>uin ,  Dijf.  de  hydrocephalo, 

1 779* 

Afthenia  a  hydrocephalo,  Sauv,.  fp.  3. 

Hifiory  and  defcription.  This  difeafe  has  been  accu¬ 
rately  treated  within  thefe  few  years  by  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  phyficians,  particularly  the  late  Dr  Whytt,  Dr 
Fothergill,  and  Dr  Watfon  ;  who  concur  in  opinion, 
with  refpeCk  to  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  the  moll  of 
its  fymptoms,  and  its  general  fatality.  Out  of  twenty 
patients  that  had  fallen  under  Dr  Whytt’*  obferva* 
tion,  he  candidly  owns  that  he  had  been  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  cure  only  one  who  laboured  under  the  charade* 
riftic  fymptoms  of  the  hydrocephalus;  and  he  fufpe&s 
that  thofe  who  imagine  they  have  been  more  fuccefs* 
ful,  had  miftaken  another  diltemper  for  this.  It  is  by 
all  fuppofed  to  confift  in  a  dropfy  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  ;  and  this  opinion  is  fully  eftablilhed  by  dif- 
fedions.  It  is  obferved  to  happen  more  commonly  to 
healthy,  aftive,  lively  children,  than  to  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  difpofition. 

Dr  Whytt  fuppofes  that  the  commencement  of  this 
difeafe  is  obfeure  ;  that  it  is  generally  fome  months 
in  forming;  and  that,  after  fome  obvious  urgent  fymp¬ 
toms  rendering  afiiftance  neceffary,  it  continues  fome 
weeks  before  its  fatal  termination.  This,  in  general, 
differs  from  what  has  hitherto  been  obferved  by  Dr 
Fothergill;  the  latter  informing  us,  that  he  has  feen 
children,  who,  from  all  appearance,  were'  healthy  and 
a&ive,  feized  with  this  diftemper,  and  carried  off  in 
about  14  days.  He  has  feldom  been  able  to  trace  the 
commencement  of  it  above  three  weeks. 

Though  the  hydrocephalus  be  moll  incident  to  chil¬ 
dren,  it  has  been  fometimes  obferved  in  adults;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  cafe  related  by  Dr  Huck,  and  from  fome 
others. 

When  the  difeafe  appears  under  its  moft  common 
form,  the  fymptoms  at  different  periods  are  fo  varion3 
as  to  lead  Dr  Whytt  to  divide  the  difeafe  into  three 
Itages,  which  are  chiefly  marked  by  changes  occurring 
in  the  condition  of  the  pulfe.  At  the  beginning  it  is 
quicker 
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•Comafa  quicker  than  natural;  afterwards  it  becomes  uncom-  trembling  undulations  beyond  the  pofTb'lity  of  count-  Apopltiia. 
tou'v~"  monly  flow;  and  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  dif-  ing,  till  the  vital  motions  entirely  ctafe ;  and  fome- 
eafe  it  becomes  again  quicker  than  natural,  but  at  times  convulfions  conclude  the  fcene. 
the  fame  time  very  irregular.  Many  of  the  fymptoms  above  enumerated  are  fo 

Thofe  who  are  feized  with  this  diilemper  ufually  common  to  worm-cafes,  teething,  and  other  irritating 
complain  firft  of  a  pain  in  fome  part  below  the  head  ;  caufes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  which  par- 
ftioll  commonly  about  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  ticularly  charadterife  this  difeafe.  The  mod  peculiar 
fnoulders;  often  in  the  legs;  and  fometimes,  but  more  feem  to  be  the  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  ficknefs  and  in- 
rarely,  in  the  arms.  *The  pain  is  not  uniformly  acute,  celfant  head-ach;  which,  though  frequent  in  other  dif- 
nor  always  fixed  to  one  place;  and  fometimes  does  eafes  of  children,  are  neither  fo  uniformly  por  fq  con- 
not  affedt  the  limbs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  head  and  ftantly  attendant  as  in  this.  Another  circumltance 
itomach  have  been  found  to  be  mod  difordered  ;  fo  obferved  to  be  familiar,  if  not  peculiar  to  this  diftem- 
that  when  the  pain  occupied  the  limbs,  the  ficknefs  or  per,  is,  that  the  patients  are  not  only  coftive,  but  it  is 
liead-ach  was  lefs  confiderable  ;  and  when  the  head  likewife  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  Itools  can  be 
became  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  the  pain  in  the  limbs  procured.  Thefe  are  generally  of  a  very  dark  green- 
v/as  feldom  or  never  mentioned.  Some  had  very  vio-  ifh  colour  with  an  oilinefs  or  a  glafly  bile,  rather  than 
lent  ficknuies  and  violent  liead-aehs  alternately.  From  the  flime  which  accompanies  worms  ;  and  they  are, 
being  perfedlly  well  and  fportive,  fome  were  in  a  few  for  the  moil  part,  extremely  offenfive.  No  pofitive 
hours  feized  with  thofe  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  with  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ficknefs,  or  head*ach,  in  a  flight  degree,  commonly  af-  urine;  it  being  various,  in  different  fubjedts,  both  in 
ter  dinner  ;  but  fome  were  obferved  to  droop  a  few  its  colour  and  contents,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
days  before  they  complained  of  any  local  indifpofition.  liquor  they  drink,  and  the  time  between  the  difeharges 
In  this  manner  they  continued  three,  four,  or  five  of  the  urine.  From  their  unwillingnefs  to  be  moved, 
days,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  children  were  healthy  and  they  often  retain  their  water  12  or  15  hours,  and 
vigorous.  They  then  commonly  complain  of  an  acute  fometimes  longer.  In  complaints  arifing  from  worms, 
deep-feated  pain  in  the  head,  extending  acrofs  the  and  in  dentition,  convulfions  are  more  frequent  than 
forehead  from  temple  to  temple ;  of  which,  and  a  fick-  in  this  diforder.  Children  fubjeft  to  fits  are  fome- 
fiefs,  they  alternately  complain  in  ihort  and  affecting  times  feized  with  them  a  few  days  before  they  die. 
Exclamations ;  dofing  a  little  in  the  intervals,  breath-  Sometimes  thefe  continue  24  hours  inceflantly,  and 
Eng  irregularly,  and  fighing  much  while  awake.  Some-  till  they  expire. 

times  their  fighs,  for  the  fpace~  of  a  few  minutes,  are  CavJ'es.  The  caufes  of  internal  hydrocephalus  are' 
inceflant.  very  much  unknown.  Some  fuppoie  it  to  proceed 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  becomes  flower  from  a  rupture  of  fome  of  the  lymphatic  vefiels  of  the 
and  irvegular,  the  ftrokes  being  made  both  with  une-  brain.  But  this  fuppofition  is  fo  far  from  being  con- 
qual  force  and  in  Unequal  times,  till  within  a  day  or  firmed  by  any  anatomical  obfervation,  that  even  the 
two  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  diforder,  when  it  exillence  of  fuch  veffels  in  the  brain  is  not  clearly 
becomes  exceeding  quick ;  the  breathing  being  at  the  demonftrated.  That  lymphatics,  however,  do  exift  in 
'fame  time  deep,  irregular,  and  laborious.  After  the  the  brain,  cannot  be  doubted  5  and  one  of  the  moll 
firft  accefs,  which  is  often  attended  with  feverilh  heats,  probable  caufes  giving  rife  to  an  accumulation  of  wa- 
tipecially  towards  evening,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  for  ter  in  the  brain  ts  a  dimir.ifbed  aftion  of  thefe.  Here, 
the  moil  part  temperate,  till  at  lalt  it  keeps  pace  with  however,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  accumulation  may 
the  increafing  quieknefs  of  the  pulfc.  The  head  and  alfo  be  the  confequence  of  augmented  effufion ;  and  in 
praecordia  are  always  hot  from  the  firft  attack.  The  this  way,  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  as  fome  have 
fleeps  are  fliort  ai.cl  difturbed,  fometimes  interrupted  by  fuppofed,  may  give  rife  to  the  affe&ion.  But  from 
v/atchfulnefs ;  befides  which  there  are  ftartings.  whatever  caufe  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven- 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe  there  feems  to  be  a  tricles  of  the  brain  may  be  produced,  there  can  be  no 
peculiar  fenfibility  of  the  eyes,  as  appears  from  the  in-  doubt  that  from  this  the  principal  fymptoms  of  the 
tolerance  of  light.  But  in  the  progrefs  of  the  dif.  difeafe  arife,  and  that  a  cure  is  to  be  accompliihed  only 
eafe  a  very  oppofite  ftate  occurs :  The  pupil  is  re-  by  the  removal  of  it.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
markably  dilated,  and  cannot  be  made  to  contrail  by  the  fymptoms  are  fomewhat  varied  by  the  pofition  of 
the  aftion  even  oF  llrong  light ;  fucli,  for  example,  as  the  water,  and  that  the  affeflion  of  vifion  in  particular 
by  bringing  a  candle  very  near  to  it.  In  many  cafes  is  often  the  confequence  of  fomt  morbid  ftate  about 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  total  blindnefs  occurs  :  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  ;  at  leaft,  in  many  cafes. 

Often  alfo  the  pupil  of  one  eye  is  more  dilated  than  large  collections  -of  water  in  the  ventricles  have  oc- 
that  of  another,  and  the 'power  of  moving  the  eyes  is  curved,  without  either  ftrabifmus,  intolerance  of  light, 
alfo  morbidly  affeiled.  Thofe  children,  who  were  ne-  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  And  in  cafes  where  thele 
ver  obferved  to  fquint  before,  often- become  affe&cd  fymptoms  have  taken  place  to  a  remarkable  degree, 

AVltli  a  very  great  degree  of 'ftrabifmus.  The  patients  while  upon  difiedtion  after  death  but  a  very  fmall  col- 
are  unwilling  to  be  difturbed  for  any  pnrpofe,  and  can  ledlion  of  water  was  found  in  the  ventricles,  it  has-been 
bear  no  pofture  but  that  of  lying  horizontally.  One  obferved  that  a  peculiar  tumid  appearance  was  dif- 
Or  both'  hands  are  moft  commonly  about  their  heads,  covered  about  the  optic  nerves,  which  upon  examination 
The  mine  and  ftools  come  away  iiiienfibly.  At  length  was  found  to  arife  from  water  in  the  cellular  texture, 
fl:e  eyelids  become  paralytic,  great  lieitt  accompanied  This  may  have  given  oomprefiion  producing  a  ftate  of 
with  fweat  overfpreads  the  whole  body,  respiration  is  infenfibiiity  ;  but  it  may  have  been  preceded,  or  it 
rendered  totally  fufpirious,  the  pulfe  increafes  in  its  may  even  have  originated  from,  fome  inflammatory  af- 
XI.  Bart  I,  Hh  fe&ion 
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-■msta  fection  of  thefe  parts)  producing’  the  intolerance  of 
‘  v  Hffht. 

Prognofs  and  Cure.  Till  very  lately  this  diforder 
was  reckoned  totally  incurable;  but  of  late  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  mercury,  if  applied  in  time,  will  remove 
every  fymptom.  This  remedy  was  firlt  thought  of  by 
Dr  Dobfon  of  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  employed 
apparently  with  fuccefs  by  Dr  Perefval  and  others. 
The  method  of  exhibiting  this  medicine  in  order  to 
effeCt  a  cure,  as  well  as  the  inutility  of  other  medi¬ 
cines,  will  fully  appear  from  the  following  cafes. 

Case  I.  By  Dr  Percival. 

“  September  4.  1777  Mailer  H.  a  child  at  the 
bread,  aged  feven  months,  has  laboured  about  a  fort¬ 
night  under  a  flow  irregular  fever.  His  eyes  have 
been  now  and  then  a  little  diflorted  ;  he  has  been  af- 
feCtcd  with  fome  degree  of  llupor;  his  gums  have  been 
ir flamed  and  tender;  and  his  month  uncommonly  dry. 
No  tooth  has  yet  made  its  appearance.  An  emetic 
has  been  adminiftered;  a  blifter  applied  to  his  back  ; 
and  his  belly  has  been  kept  foluble  by  repeated  fmall 
dofes  of  magnelia.  During  the  aCtion  of  the  blifter, 
he  was  thought  to  be  much  better,  hut  he  foon  re- 
iapfed  into  his  former  ftate. 

“  About  three  o'clock  this  morning  he  was  con- 
vulfed: .  at  nine  I  law  him  ;  and  from  his  countenance 
inftantly  fufpeCted  a  dropfy  of  the  brain.  The  fymp- 
toms  confirmed  my  apprehenfions.  His  Ikin  was  hot; 
yet  his  pulfe  beat  only  78  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  which 
were  irregular.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  confider¬ 
ably,  but  unequally,  dilated  ;  nor  did  they  contract 
much  when  a  lighted  candle  was  foddenly  held  before 
them.  He  often  fquinted,  efpecially  with  the  right 
oye,  and  feemed  to  take  no  notice  of  any  objefts  around 
him.  He  redufed  the  bread,  and  feldom  fwallowed  till 
ihe  lips  and  tongue  had  been  ftimulated  with  a  fea¬ 
ther.  During  feveral  days  pall,  he  had  been  frequent¬ 
ly  obferved  to  rub  the  end  of  his  nofe  when,  his  hand 
nas  at  liberty  ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  ftupor,  he 
had  been  uncommonly  watchful.  1  examined  his  head, 
and  found  a  manifeft  tumor  of  the  bregma,  which  had 
never  before  been  noticed.  Convinced  by  all  thefe 
circnmftances  that  the  child  laboured  under  the  hydro¬ 
cephalus  intern  Us,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  fecond 
llage  of  that  diforder,  I  directed  ten  grains  of  the  an- 
guentum  mcrcur'tale  mltivs  to  be  rubbed  into  his  thighs 
every  three  hours,  till  the  mouth  Ihould  be  affeCted, 
and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  following  mixture  to  be  given 
whenever  the  convulfive  fymptoms  recurred. 

R.  Salts  ammon.  vol.  £i.  Sued  Lemon.  3vi.  Mofch.  opt. 
nineties gine  gum.  Arabic .  Joint,  gr.  vi.  Sacch.  alb.  q.  f. 
ad  gratiam.  M. 

“  Small  blifters  were  applied  on  each  fide  of  the 
head,  juft  below  the  bregma ;  and  a  folded  rag,  fre¬ 
quently  moiftened  with  brandy,  was  laid  upon  the  tu¬ 
mor  to  promote  abforption.  An  emetic  had  been 
given  early  in  trie  morning,  by  which  a  large  quantity 
of  bile  was  difeharged;  and  a  veficatory  had  alfo  been 
applied  to  his  leg. 

“  September  nine  o’clock.  The  child  has  had 
frequent  convulfions  in  the  night;  his  light  eye  is 
much  diftorted  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he 
feldom  moves  the  right  hand.  The  pulfe  beat  1  ?o 
ftrokes  in  a  minute.  Two  ferupks  of  the  mercurial 
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ointment  have  been  nfed,  and  he  has  taken  five  grains  Apoplexia, 

of  muik.  A  large  difeharge  of  ferum  has  been  pro- - 

duccd  by  the  blifters.  Five  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  tnmor 
of  the  head  is  fenfibly  diminilhed ;  the  child’s  mouth 
is  now  moift,  and  often  filled  with  faliva ;  and  his 
tongue  appears  to  be  fwolen.  His  pulfe  beat  146 
ftrokes  in  a  minute.  I  direCled  another  blifter  to  be 
applied  to  the  head. 

“  September  6.  His  convulfions  have  been  much 
(lighter  ;  his  eyes  are  frequently  diftorted  ;  and  the 
pupils  of  each  are  more  contracted.  The  ftupor  ir 
confiderably  abated;  the  child  feems  to  take  fome  no¬ 
tice,  diftinguifhes  tafte,  and  fwallows  freely.  The  mufle 
has  been  continued;  and  half  a  dram  more  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  has  been  confumed.  A  clyfter  was 
injected  laft  night,  but  ineffectually^  :  I  therefore  pre¬ 
ferred  a  grain  of  jalap,  mixed  with  an  eqluil  quantity 
of  fugar,  to  be  given  every  three  hours,  till  a  motion 
to  ftool  fucceeded. 

“  September  7.  The  child  has  paffed  the  night 
more  comfortably,  but  not  free  from  convulfions.  His 
head  has  fvveated  profufely,  and  the  blifters  have  run 
much.  The  tumor  of  the  bregma  is  confiderably  re¬ 
duced.  The  jalap  operated  gently  laft  night,  and  the 
mercurial  un  'Jon  has  been  twice  repeated.  There  is- 
an  evident  mitigation  of  all  the  fymptoms 

“  September  8.  About  eleven  o’clock  laft  nighty 
the  child  was  attacked  with  fevere  convulfions,  whieh- 
recurred  frequently  till  fix  o’clock  this  morning.  He- 
has  had  a  lhort  fleep,  and  is  now  compofed.  Hia 
pulfe  beats  140  ftrokes  in  a  minute;  his  heat  is  mode¬ 
rate  ;  and  his  (kin  foft  and  perfpirable.  The  mercu¬ 
rial  ointment  has  been  again  ufed ;  but,  though  his. 
gums  and  tongue  are  fore  and  very  moift,  his  breath 
is  not  offenfive.  I  direCted  a  grain  of  calomel  to  be 
immediately  given,  to  procure  a  ftool ;  and  a  blifter 
to  be  applied  to  the  occipnt. 

“  September  10.  He  has  paffed  two  nights  almoft 
entirely  free  from  convulfions  Ten  grains  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  have  been  again  rubbed  into  his  thighs. 

The  dofe  of  calomel  occafioned  three  very  offenfive 
ftools  ;  and  directions  are  given  to  repeat  it,  as  he  is 
again  coftive  The  blifter  applied  to  the  occiput,  like 
the  others,  has  produced  a  very  copious  difeharge., 

The  tumor  of  the  head  is  now  fcarcely  perceptible. 

Pulfe  120. 

“  September  12.  At  12  o’clock  laft  night,  the 
convulfions  recurred  with  greater  violence  than  ever,: 
and  ftill  continue.  Two  teeth  have  almoft  protruded 
through  the  upper,  and  the  fame  number  through  the 
lower  gum.  Pulfe  1 tremulous,  and  irregular.  I 
direfted  that  the  child  Ihould  be  immediately  put  into 
a  warm  bath,  and  that  the  following  remedies  Ihould 
be  adminiftered. 

R.  Jnfuf.  rad.  valer.  fort'Jfimi  §iL 

Afafxtid.  elede  3ft.  M.  f.  Enema Jlatim  injiciendum. 

R.  Lindt.  valer.  volat.  311.  Dentur  guttse  jii.  Subinde 
e  cochleari  parvulo  infufi  rad.  valer.  fylv.  Jub  forma 
the  a  pa  rati. 

“  The  convulfions  continued,  but  with  lefs  violence; 
and  the  child  expired  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,” 

On  this  cafe  the  DoCtor  makes  the  following  obfer- 
vations. 

“  The  deplorable  cafe  which  I  have  related  ap¬ 
pears.. 
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Comata  pears  to  have  originated  from  the  irregular  aftion  pro-  iu  different  points  of  view,  and  fully  convinced  that  it  Apoplcxic. 

'  duced  in  the  fyttem  by  dentition,  and  from  the  want  was  vain  to  purfue  the  ufual  line  of  pradtice,  it  oc-  — *“v  1  f 

of  a  due  fecretion  of  faliva  in  the  mouth,  by  which  the  purred  to  me,,  that  mercurials,  fo  far  urged  as  to  enter 
fluid  difcharges  were  probably  increafed  in  the  ven-  the  courfe  of  circulation,  and  affeft  the  falivary  glands, 
tricl?s  of  the  brain.  That  thefe  difcharges  were  di  might  poflibly  reach  the  fyttem  of  abforbeiits  in  the 
minithed,  and  that  the  extravafated  water  was  abforb-  ‘  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  thus  remove  the  extravafa- 


ed,  by  the  powerful  adtion  of  the  mercury,  may  be 
prefumed  from  the  mitigation  of  all  the  fymptoms 
which  fucceeded  the  falivation.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  convullions  under  which  the  child 
expired  were  more  owing  to  the  irritation  of  his  gums 
by  the  protrufion  of  four  teeth,  than  to  any  remaln- 


ted  fluid 

“  The  fhort  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  ftrength  of  my  patient,  were  favourable  to  the 
trial  of  this  method.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be  loft. 
The  parents  were  confulted,  and  readily  gave  their 
fandfion  to  the  propofal ;  for  they  were  convinced,  that* 


lng  water  in  the  brain  ;  for  the  tumor  of  the  head  uulefs  fdme  powerful  fteps  were  taken,  this  their  only 


had  entirely  difappeared,  and  after,  death  there  was  a 
manifeft  deprefiion  of  the  bregma.  During  the  fjiace 
of  a  week,  i  to  grains  of  the  unguentum  mercuriale 
initfus,  which  contains  about  22  grains  of  mercury, 
\vas  confumed  in  the  ufual  way  of  fri&ion.  Perhaps 
half  of  this  quantity  might  be  abforbed,  and  carried 
into  the  courfe  of  circulation ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
part  of  the  two  grains  of  the  calomel,  adminiftered  in¬ 
ternally.  The  fymptoms  of  the  falivation  were  not 
violent ;  and  the  effedls  of  the  mercury  did  not  appear 
formidable  or  alarming,  even  to  the  parents  of  the 
child,  who  were  apprifed  of  the  nature  of  the  diforder. 


fon  muft  be  numbered  with  thole  of  their  childron 
who  had  already  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  difeafe. 

“  The  mercurial  courfe,  therefore,  was  commenced, 
and  urged  on  with  caution  and  expedition.  In  48 
hours  the  breath  began  to  be  offenlive  ;  the  gums  were 
reddilh  and  fwellcd;  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
fo  far  as  could  be  diftiuguifhed,  were  fomewhat  abated. 
In  .iH  hours  more  the  ptyalifm  came  on,  and  the  difeafe 
was  evidently  declining.  Between  the  1  tth  and  2  2d 
he  took  20  grains  of  calomel,  and  one  drachm  of  the 
ftrongeft  mercurial  ointment  was  likewife  rubbed  in 
well  upon  the  legs  and  thighs.  The  dofe  of  calomel 


and  fully  approved  of  the  trial  of  this  new  method  of  was  one  grain,  mixed  with  a  little  fugar,  and  repeated 
It*9  at  ftirh  intervals  as  tKe  rirntm  H-aneec  nf 


treating  it. 


Case  II.  By  Dr  Dobson. 


“  On  the  13th  of  February  1775,  I  -was  called  to 
the  only  fon  of  Mr  C.  a  gentleman  of  this  place.:  the 
child  was  between  three  arid  four  years  of  age ;  had 
been  indifpofed  about  eight  days ;  and  had  frequent¬ 
ly  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  and  wearinefs,  and 
pains  in  his  limbs :  had  been  fick  by  fits*  and  forr.e- 
times  vomited  ;  was  feverifli,  and  could  not  bear  the 
light. 

‘  I  was  much  alarmed  on  hearing  this  account,  as 


at  fuch  intervals  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  point¬ 
ed  out. 

“  After  the  22ft  no  more  mercurials  were  admini¬ 
ftered  |  a  moderate  ptyalifm  continued  for  five  or  fix 
days,  then  gradually  ceafed,  and  the  difeafe  was  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  The  bark  was  then  given,  as  the  heft 
tonic  remedy  after  the  mercurial  courfe,  and  as  the  beft 
prefervative  againft  a  relapfe.  The  ftrabifmus,  I  obfer- 
ved,  was  the  laft  fymptom  which  difappeared. 

“  From  the  15th,  no  other  medicines  were  ufed  ex¬ 
cept  mercurials.  The  three  filters  of  the  above  pa¬ 
tient,  who  all  died  of  this  difeafe,  were  treated  with 


the  hydrocephalus  internu'.  had  already  proved  fatal  to  blifters;  and  to  one  of  thein  they  were  applied  in  fuc- 
three  children  of  this  family,  who  had  all  been  under  -ceffion  to  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  and  between  the 
my  care.  And  that  this  had  been  the  difeafe  was  evi-  Ihoulders.” 
dent,  both  from  the  fymptoms  and  the  appearances  on 
diffe&ion.  But  my  alarm  was  much  farther  increafed 
on  examining  the  little  patient.  The  pulfe  I  found 


Case  III.  By  Dr  Peroval. 

„  ,  *  “  One  of  my  own  children,  a  girl,  aged  three  years 

very  frequent  and  irregular  The  head  hot,  the  cheeks  and  three  months,  has  lately  been  a  fcvere  fufferer  un- 
flufhed,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  a  great  degree  of  ftra  der  this  alarming  malady.  As  foon  as  the  charafteriftic 
bifmus  There  remained  no  doubt  with  refpeft  to  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  clearly  manifefted  themfelves* 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  I  laid  afide  all  other  remedies,  convinced,  by  repeated 

“  An  emetic,  fome  calomel  powders,  and  a  ptirga-  obfervation,  of  their  infufficiency  ;  and  trailed  folely, 
tive,  had  been  adminiftered,  without  affording  any  re-  though  with  much  folicitude,  to  the  internal  and  e 

tir>r  T  ft  n..ft!1.tu.‘.  - -  — - 3 - -  A _ ,  _  .  .  .  ’  r  ** 


lief.  I  directed  the  pediluvium,  and  emetic  tartar,  to  ternal  ufe  of  mercury.  In  48  hours,  figns  of  amend- 
be  given  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  excite  naufea.  ' 

“  February  14th.  The_  fymptoms  the  fame,  with 
frequent  ftartings,  difturbed  fleep,  and  tolling  from 
fide  to  fide  on  the  pillow.  A  blitter  was  applied  be- 


ment  appeared,  and  her  recovery  was  perfected  in 
fix  days  During  this  fpace  of  time,  thirteen  grains 
©f  calomel  were  adminiftered,  and  feven  fcruples  of 
unguentum  mercuriale  fortius  carefully  rubbed  into  her 
legs.” 


n  the  Ihoulders,  the  pediluvium  repeated,  and  the 
emetic  tartar  continued. 

“  15th.  Comatofe,  reftlefs,  and  Ihrieking  by  fits. 

'The  pulfe  flower  than  in  health,  and  the  eyes  infenfible 
even  to  the  impreflions  of  ftrong  light. 

“  As  1  had  no  hope  of  doing  any  thing  effedlual 
for  the  recovery  of  my  patient,  I  paid  my  vifits,  pre- 
fcribed,  and  gave  dire&ions  with  a  foreboding  and  o  0 

lieavy  heart.  Anxioufly,  however,  confidering  the  cafe  fever,  accompanied  with  much  pain 

H  h 


Case  IV.  By  Mr  John  Macks  e  Surgeon  in  Hun¬ 
tington. 

John  Algood,  aged  27,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body, 
aecuftomed  for  four  or  five  years  paft  to  work  in  a 
tan-yard  in  a  very  Hooping  pofture,  was  attacked  in 
the  beginning  of  May  with  aq  irregular  intermitting 
fevtn*.  arrAmnaniprl  with  joints 

Theft 
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Thefe  complaints  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
June,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  and  conftant 
pain  in  the  back-part  of  his  head,  attended  with  great 
giddinefs,  noife  in  his  head  and  ears,.dimnefs  of  fight, 
&c.  and  his  fever  became  more  continued.  He  lay  in 
this  (late  upwards  of  a  month,  without  receiving  any 
benefit  from  feme  medicines  which  he  took  during  this 
period. 

Mr  Mackie  was  called  to  him  in  the  middle  of  July-, 
and  found  him  labouring  under  the  following  fymp- 
toms  :  A  fixed  pain  on  the  right  fide  and  back  part  of 
his  head,  which  was  frequently  fo  acute  as  to  make 
hinj  quite  outrageous,  crying  out,  tearing  his  hair, 
beating  himfelf  on  the  head.  Sec.  He  had  fuch  a  gid¬ 
dinefs,  that,  unlefs  ftronglv  held,  he  could  not  fupport 
himfelf  a  moment  in  an  upright  pofture.  He  could  not 
bear  the  light ;  and,  when  he  did  venture  to  open  his 
eyes,  could  not  fee  objeHs  diftinftly.  His  pupils  were 
uncommonly  dilated  ;  and  his  right  eye  feemed  drawn 
outward,  and  rather  contraft ed  in  its  volume,  f le  com¬ 
plained  of  a  Grange  palpitating  noife  in  his  head  and 
ears  ;  and  faid*  he  felt  at  times  as  if  there  was  a  weight 
of  water  falling  from  one  fide  of  Iris  head  to  the.  other. 
He  was,  in  gcneial,  fenfible  ;  but,. on  afking  him  two 
or  three  queftiens  together,  he  became  confufed,  and, 
like  a  perfon  with  an  oppieffed  brain,  anfwercd  with 
hefitation,  quite  wide  of  the  queftion,  and  often  oppo- 
fite  to  what  he  meant.  Along  with  thefe,  he  had  a 
hot  ikin,  fmall  quick  pulfe,  thirft,  a  foul  tongue,  urine 
in  fmall  quantity  and  high-coloured;  he  was  emacia¬ 
ted,  fick,  ceftive,  and  fweatedmuch  ;  had  often  a  kind 
of  ftupor,  but  very  little  fleep.  Once  in  the  24  hours 
he  had  generally  a  remiffion  (of  three  or  form  house 
continuance)  of  the  febrile  fymptoms,  but  of  none  of 
the  other  complaints. 

July  16th.  Ordered  three  or  four  leeches  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  temple  immediately ;  an  emetic  to  be  tar 
ken  in  the  evening,  and  a  cooling  purge  to-morrow 
morning. 

1.7th.  In  the  evening  found  the  leeches  had  taken 
away  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  the  vomit  and  purgp 
operated  well.  No  change  in  the  complaints,  except 
that  the  ficknefs  is  a  little  abated.  He  fcreamecl  greatly 
on  attempting  to  raife  his  head  from  the  pillow. 

Ordered  his  head  to  be  (haved,  and  a  (harp  blifter 
to  be  applied  all  over  the  occiput,  large  enough  to  co¬ 
ver  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;.alfo  one.ontheinfide  of  tine 
leg.  Internally, — R,  Nitri  puri,.  dr.  fs.  Camphora, 
gr,  iv.  M.  f,  pulvis  ;  quart  a  quaque  bora  fumendus  durante 
febrili  calore.  R.  Pulv.  cort.  Peruvian  dr.  i.  Puh. 
rad.  valerian,  fylv.  dr;  fs.  M.  f.  pulvis ,  ex.bibendas  qvam- 
primum  remijjio  appareat,  &  repetendus  Ji  ultra  boras  tres 
pergat.  Thin  milk-giuel  and  hatley- water  for  drinks 

July  u;th.  The  blifters  have  difeharged  much,  and 
he  has  taken  the  medicines  pun&ually  ;  but  the  fever 
and  other  complaints  remain  as  before.  Pulfe  very  ir¬ 
regular  ;  pain  in  the  head  and  reftleffnefs  extreme. 

I  left  off  the  camphor  ;  and  in  its  (lead  added  to  each 
nitrous  powder,  tartar  emetic,  gr.  3-.  Drefied  the 
blil(ers  with  the  unguent,  .ad  vcjicuteria. 

21ft.  Two  dofes  of  the  bark  and  valerian  were  gi¬ 
ven  during  the  two  lall  rfmiiTions  of  the.  fever,  which 
were  full  four  hours  each  ;  but  to  day  there  appears 
no  kind, of.  amendment.  All  the  fymptoms  continue 
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much  the  fame.  Shrieked  Out  much,'  and  talked  inco-  Apopleiu. 
herently.  Has  had  no  (tool  finee  he  took  his  phyfic. 

Ordered  a  laxative  glyftcr  to  be  thrown  up  directly, 
and  the  medicines  to  be  continued  as  on  the  19th. 

23d.  The  glyfier  procured  two  motions.  Has 
fweated  profufdy  through  the  laft  48  hours.  Eli  fieri 
have  run  freely.  The  two  laft  diurnal  remillions  not 
quite  fo  diftintft.  No  abatement  of  the  other  com* 
plaints,  The  pain,  giddinefs,  ftupor,  contortion  of 
the  eyes.  See.  remain  in  as  great  a  degree  as  ever. 

Mr  Mackie  now  left  off  all  other  medicines,  and 
ordered  teju  grains  of  calomel,  made  into  a  holus  with 
conferee  of  rofes,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time  :  at  the  fame 
time,  a  dram  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  rubbed  into  the  ankles  ;  and  both  to  be 
repeated  every  night.. 

25th.  Found  no  alteration.  Fever  and  other  fymp- 
tonis  the  fame.  Blifters  heal,  having  been  dreffed  tlief’e 
two  days  with  bafiliepn.  The  calomel,  and  mercurial 
friction,  ordered  to  be  continued  as  on  the  23d. 

26th.  Mr  Mackie  found  him  complaining  much 
of  being  griped..  Had  two  purging  llools  in  the  laft 
24  hours.  His  gums  were  a  little  tender,  and  his 
breath  beginning  to  ,ht  tainted.  In  other  refpedts  as 
ufual.  Left  off  the  calomel,  and  ordered  a  double 
quantity  of  the  mercurial  .ointment  to  be  rubbed  into 
his  thighs  every  night. 

28th.  He  had  had  a  calmer  night  than  any  for  thefe 
two  months  paft.  For  the  firft  time,  he  faid  the  pain 
of  hU  head  was  abated  ;  he  looked  more  compofcd  ;  . 
liis  (kin  felt  cooler ;  his  pulfe  more  full,  and  not  fo 
quick..  He  complained  of  his  mouth  being  fore,  and 
his  tongue  fwelled  ;  and  had  difeharged  a  good  deal 
of  faliva  in  the  night.  Only  one.  dram  of  the  oint¬ 
ment  to  he  rubbed  in,  for  the  two  next  nights. 

30th.  He  fpit  about  three  quarts  during  the  laft  . 

48  hours,  and  complains  of  much  heat  in  his  mouth  4: 
but  all  his  other  complaints  better.  Pain  in  his  head 
almoft  gone,,  excepting  now  and  then  a  (hoot.  Gid. 
diuefs  much  abated.  He  faid  he  often  felt  a  trickling 
kind  of  motion,  as  of  water  running  along  the  infide 
of  his  temples ;  but  this  fenfation  was  without  pain. 

He  could,  fit  up  in  . bed,  and  feed  himfelf;  was  fen¬ 
fible,  and  in  fpirits.  Pulfe  regular,  and  not  above 
70  in  a  minute.  He  has  had  a  remillion  of  upr 
wards  of  fix. hours  to-day,;  ordered  the  ointment  to  be 
left  .off. 

Aug.  1  ft.  Continues  to  fpit  freely.  Had  yefterday 
a  fmart  return  of  the  .  fever  ;  which,  however,  only  held 
him  about  12  hours.  To-day  there  is  a  perfect  ra- 
miflion,  and  he  is  in  every  rcfpect.  much  mended. — 

Has  had  fome.  hours  good  deep.  Complains  very 
little  of  pain.  Got  out  of  bed  for  the  firft  time  ;  fat 
up  three  hours  ; .  and  could  even  bear  the  light  with¬ 
out  being  difturbed  by  it.  Complained  of  being 
hungry.  Allowed. plenty  of  milk-porridge  and  fmaJ 
broth. 

3d.  The.  fpitting  keeps  up  to  about  a  quart  in  the 
24  hours.  Found  him  out  of  bed  to-day,  and  almoft 
without  complaints.  He  faid  his  head  was  well  ;  and 
that  he  only  wanted  ftrength,  and  to  get  rid  of  his 
fever  and  fore  mouth.  The  remifiions  were  now  almoft 
as  long  as  the  paroxyfms,  being  about  i  2  hours  each. 

Has  .taken  no  medicine  internally  lince  he  left  off  th£ 
calomel, 
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Comata  calomel,  and  was  coftive.  Ordered  .a  dofe  of  rhubarb  ; 

4—1 "v  and  after  its  operation  a  dram  of  the  bark  every  four 

hours  during  the  remiffions. 

6th.  The  fpitting  begins  to  decline.  He  has  had 
no  fever  for  the  laft  24  hours.  He  fleeps  well  ;  and 
has  an  appetite,  if  the  forenefs  of  his  mouth  would  let 
him  eat.  Headach  and  giddinefs  gone  ;  but  his  pu¬ 
pils  Hill  continue  much  dilated.  Ordered  him  another 
rhubarb-purge,  and  the  bark  to  be  continued  every  fix 
hours. 

9th.  Has  had  no  fever,  or  other  complaints.  Spit¬ 
ting  inconfiderable  ;  mouth  better  ;  afpe£l  more  na¬ 
tural ;  is  able  to  walk  about,,  and  mends  daily.  Allow¬ 
ed  him  a  more  generous  and  fubftantial  diet,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  bark  twice  a-day  for  another  week. 

From  this  time,  he  continued  to  get  ftrength  apace.; 
had  good  nights,  good  appetite,,  a  perfect  freedom 
from  headach  and  fever  ;  and,  on  the  2.3d,  went  to 
work,  being  in  every  refpedt  quite  well,  and  has  conr 
tinued  fo  ever  fince. 

This  patient  did  not  feem  to  receive  the  fmalleft  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  bliflers,  or  any  thing  elfe,  till  he  took 
the  mercury,  which  afted  like  a  fpecific  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
ver  feemed  to  be  altogether  fymptomatic,  as  it  eafily 
yielded  after  the  other  complaints  were  removed. 

Although  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  the  afleftion 
here  deferibed  was  in  many  re  peals  an  anomalous  one, 
yet  many  of  the  circumftances  render  it  in  fome  degree 
probable  that  it  depended  on  water  in  the  head; 
and  there  are  llrong  reafons  for  inferring  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  pufhed  fo  far  as  to  excite  falivation,  was  the 
means  by  which  the  cure  was  accompliihed. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  publication  of  thefe 
cafes  fliould  have  led  to  the  frequent  employment  of 
mercury  in  hydrocephalic  affeCtions.  We  are,  however, 
forry  to  add,  that  extenlive  employment  of  this  re¬ 
medy  in  fuch  cafes  has  by  no  means  confirmed  the  fa- 
vouiable  opinion  which  fome  were  difpofed  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  it.  It  has  been  found,  that  in  many  cafes  where 
mercury  with  hydrocephalic  patients  had  been  employ*, 
ed  both  internally  and  externally  to  a  very  great  exs¬ 
tent,  no  falivation  was  produced.  Some,  therefore, 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  conclude,  that  falivation 
cannot  be  induced  in  this  difeafe:  and.there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt,  that,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the 
difeafe,  there  occurs  both  an  infenfibility  and  dimi- 
nilhed  aCtion  of  the.abforbents,  by  which  alone  mer¬ 
cury  can  be  introduced  into  the  fyftem;  and  likewife 
of  the  falivary  organs,  on  which  it  mull  . ad  before 
any  obvious  falivation  can  be  induced.  But,  be- 
fides  that  mercury,  is  often  given  in  this  difeafe  even 
to  a  great  extent  without  producing  any  obvious  e£- 
feft,  we  mull  alfo  mention  with  regret,  that  in  not  a 
few  cafes  of  hydrocephalus,  where  mercurycopioufiy  ex¬ 
hibited  at  an  early  period  produced  falivation,  the  difeafe 
neverthelefs  has  had  a  fatal  termination;  and  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  an  effectual  remedy  in  this  complaint 
ftill  remains  to  be  difeovered. 

At  the  fame  time,  befides  the  cafes  already  men¬ 
tioned,  mercury  has  alfo  fucceeded  in  feveral  others 
which  had  every  appearance  of  hydrocephalus  ;  and 
as  we  are  yet  unacquainttd  with  any  remedy,  not  even 
excepting  blifters,  of  which  fome  are  difpoied  to  think 
veiy  favourably,  on  which  more  dependence  is  to  be 
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put,  the  careful  and  regular  employment  of  it  fliould  Ajoplex.a,. 
not  be  neglefted  in  any  inftance  of  this  affe&inn,  unlefs  ’  ‘j 
fome circumftance occ ur llrongly  contraindicating  its  ufe. 

8p.  IV.  Apoplexy  from  Atralilis.  259 

Apoplexia  atrabiliaris,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Prey  finger. 
fp.  6. 

This  takes  place  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  dtfFufion  of 
bile  through  the  fyftem,  i.  e.  of  the  black  jaundice, 
aud  in  fome  cafes  the  brain  hath  been  found  quite 
tinged  brown.  It  cannot  be  thought  to  admit  of  any 
cure. 

Sp.  V.  Apsplexy  from  External  Violence.  .  26$* 

Apoplexia  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Cams  traumaticus*  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  as  it  •  arifes  from 
fame  external  injury,  properly  falls  under -the  article 
Surgery. 

Sp.  VI.  Apoplexy  from  Pofont.  2.5% 

Apoplexia  temulenta,  Sauv  fp.  3. 

Cams  a  narcoticis,  Suav  fp  14. 

Tethargus  a  narcoticis,  Sauv  fp.  3. 

Cams  a  plumbagine,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Apoplexia  mephitica,  Sauv.  fp'.  14.  ■ 

Afphyxia  a  mephitide,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Afphyxia  a  mufto,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Catalcpfis  a  fumo,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Afphyxia  a  fumis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Afphyxia  a  carbone,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Afphyxia  foricariorum,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1, 

Afphyxia  fideratorum,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Cams  ab  infolatione,  Sauv.  fp,  12. 

Cams  a  frigore,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

I-ethargus  a  frigore,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Afphyxia  congelatorum,  Sauv.  fp.  £. 

The  poifons  which'bring  onan-apoplexy  when  ttf- 
ken  internally  may  be  either  of  the  Simulant  or  fedaf- 
tive  kind,  as  fpirituous  liquors,  opium,  and  the  more 
virulent  kinds  of  vegetable  poifons.  The  vapours  of 
mercury,  or  of  lead,  in  great  quantity,  will  fome- 
times  produce  a  ftmilar  effect  ;  though  commonly  they 
produce  rather  a  paralyfis,  and  operate  flowly.  The 
vapours  of  charcoal,  or  fixed  air,  in  a  y  form,  breathed 
in  great  quantity,  alfo  produce  an  apoplexy,'  or  a  ftate 
very  fimilar  to  it  ;  and  even  cold  itfeifi produces  a  fatal 
fleep,  though  without  the  apoplectic  fnorting. — To 
enumerate  all  the  different  fymptoms  which  affeCt  the 
unhappy  perfons  who  have  fwallowed  opium,  or  any 
of  the  ftronger  vegetable  poifons,  is  impoflible,  as  they 
are  foarce  to  be  found  the  fame  in  any  two  patients. 

The  ftate  induced  by-  them  feems  to  differ  fomewhat 
from  that  of  a  true  apoplexy  ;  as  it  is  commonly  at¬ 
tended  with  convulfions,  bat  has  the  particular  di- 
ftinguiihing  fign  of  apoplexy,  namely,  a  very  difficult 
breathing  or  fnorting,  more  or  lefs  violent  according  t® 
the  quantity  of  poifonous  matter  fwallowed, 

Of  the  poifonous  effeds  of  fixed  air.  Dr  Percival 
gives  the  following  account.  “  All  thefe  noxious  va¬ 
pours,  whether  arifing  from  burning  charcoal,  the  fer¬ 
menting  grape,  the  Grotti  di  Cani,  or  the  cavern  of 
Pyimont,  operate  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
accumulated  and  confined,  their  effects  are  often  in- 
ftontaueous  ;  . 
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Comata  fiantanfcoiis  :  they  immediately  deftroy  the  &6uon  of 
,JL"  '  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  in  a  moment  arreft  the  vital 
motions.  When  more  diffufed,  their  effects  are  flower, 
but  ft  ill  evidently  mark  out  a  direct  afle&ion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem. 

“  Thofe  who  are  expofed  to  the  vapours  of  the  fer¬ 
menting  grape,  are  as  inftantly  deftroyed  as  they 
would  be  by  the  ftrongeft  eledtrical  fhock.  A  ftatc  of 
ififenfibility  is  the  immediate  effedt  upon  thofe  anim'als 
which  are  thruft  into  the  Grotti  di  Cani,  or  the  ca-  • 
vern  of  Pyrmont :  the  animal  is  deprived  of  motion, 
lies  as  if  dead  ;  and  if  not  quickly  returned  into  the 
Irefh  air,  is  irrecoverable.  .  And  if  we  attend  to  the 
hiftories  of  thofe  who  have  fnffered  from  the  vapours 
of  burning  charcoal,  wc  fliall  in  like  manner  find,  that 
the  brain  and  moving  powers  are  the  parts  primarily 
affedted. 

“  A  cook  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  make  ufe  of 
lighted  charcoal  moie  than  liis  bufinefs  required,  and 
to  ftand  with  hi  head  over  thefe  fires,  complained  for 
a  year  of  very  acute  pain  in  the  head}  and  after  this, 
was  feized  with  a  paralytic  aftedtion  of  the  lower 
limbs,  and  a  flow  fever 

“  A  perfen  was  left  reading  in  bed  with  a  pan  of 
charcoal  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  On  being  vifited 
early  the  next  morning,  he  was  found  with  his  eyes 
fhut,  his  book  open  and  laid  on  one  fide,  his  candle 
extinguifhed,  and^  to  appearance  like  one  in  a  deep 
fleep.  Stimulants  and  cupping-glades  gave  no  relief} 
but  he  was  foon  recovered  by  the  free  accefs  of  frefh 
air. 

“  Four  prifoners,  in  Order  to  make  their  efcape,  at¬ 
tempted  to  deftroy  the  iron  work  of  their  windows,  by 
the  means  of  burning  charcoal.  As  foon  as  they  com¬ 
menced  their  operations,  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal 
being  confined  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  prifon,  one  of 
them  was  ftruck  dead;  another  was  found  pale,  fpeech- 
lefs,  and  without  motion;  afterwards  he  fpoke  inco¬ 
herently,  was  feized  with  a  fever,  and  died.  The  other 
two  were  with  great  difficplty  recovered. 

“  Two  boys  went  to  warm  themfelvCs  in  a  ftove 
heated  with  charcoal.  In  the  morning  they  were 
found  deftitute  of  fenfe  and  motion,  with  countenan¬ 
ces  as  compofed  as  in  a  placid  fleep  There  were  fome 
remain  of  pulfe;  but  they  died  in  a  ftiort  time. 

“  A  fifherman  depofited  a  large  quantity  of  char¬ 
coal  in  a  deep  cellar.  Some  time  afterwards,  his  fon, 
a  healthy  ftrong  man,  went  down  into  the  cellar  with 
a  pan  of  burning  charcoal  and  a  light  in  his  hand  He 
had  fcarcely  defeended  to  the  bottom,  when  his  candle 
went  out.  He  returned,  lighted  hr-  candle,  and  again 
defeended.  Soon  after,  he  called  aloud  for  afliftance. 
His  mother,  brother,  and  a  fervant,  hafted  to  give  him 
relief;  but  none  of  them  returned.  Two  others  of  the 
village  (hared  the  feme  fate.  It  was  then  determined 
to  throw  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  cellar  ; 
and  after  two  or  three  days,  they  had  accefs  to  the 
dead  bodies. 

“  Ccelius  Aurelianus  fays,  that  thofe  who  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal  become  cataleptic. 
And  Hoffman  enumerates  a  train  of  fymptoms  which 
in  no.  refpedl  correfpond  with  his  idea  of  fuffocation. 
Thofe  who  fuffer  from  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal, 
fays  he,  have  fevere  pains  in  the  head,  great  debility, 
faintnefs,  ftupor,  and  lethargy. 
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“  It  appears  from  the  above  hiftories  and  obferva  Apopjexia* 
tions,  that  thefe  vapours  exert  their  noxious  effe&s  on 
the  brain  and  nerves.  Sometimes  they  occafion  fud- 
den  death  ;  at  Other  times,  the  various  fymptoms  of  a 
debilitated  nervous  fyftem,  according  as  the  poifon  ife 
more  or  lefs  concentrated.  The  olfaftory  nerves  art 
firft  and  principally  affe&ed,  and  the  brain  and  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  by  fympathy  or  confect  of  parts.  It  is 
well  known,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  and  ready  confent 
between  the  olfa&ory  nerves  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  The  effluvia  of  flowers  and  per¬ 
fumes,  in  delicate  or  irritable  habits,  produce  a  train 
of  fymptoms,  which,  though  tranfient,  are  analogous 
to  thofe  which  are  produced  by  the  vapours  of  char¬ 
coal  ;  viz.  Vertigo,  fieknefs,  faintnefs,  and  fumetimes 
a  total  infenfibility.  The  female  malefadtor,  whom 
Dr  Mead  inoculated  by  putting  into  the  noftrils  dof- 
fils  of  cotton  impregnated  with  variolous  matter,  was, 
immediately  on  the  introduftion,  afflicted  with  a  mod 
excruciating  headach,  and  had  a  conftant  fever  till  af¬ 
ter  the  eruption. 

“  The  vapours  of  burning  charcoal,  and  other  poi- 
fonoua  effluvia,  frequently  produce  their  prejudicial, 
and  even  fatal  effe&s,  without  being  either  offeufive 
to  the  fmell  or  oppreflive  to  the  lungs.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  importance,  therefore,  that  the  common  opinion 
fhouid  be  mote  agreeable  to  truth  )  for  where  fuffoca- 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect,  then?  will  be  little 
ap  mehenfion  of  danger,  fo  long  as  the  breaft  keeps 
free  from  pain  or  oppreffion. 

“  It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  poifon  it- 
felf  is  diftindt  from  that  grofs  matter  which  is  offenfive 
to  the  fmell ;  and  that  this  is  frequently  in  its  mofl 
adtive  ftate  when  undiftinguiflied  by  the  fenfe.  Were 
the  following  cautions  generally  attended  to,  they 
might  in  fome  inftances  be  the  happy  means  of  prefer- 
ving  life.  Never  to  be  confined  with  burning  charcoal 
in  a  fmall  room,  or  where  there  is  not  a  free  draught 
of  air  by  a  chimney  or  fome  other  way  Never  to 
venture  into  any  place  in  which  air  has  been  long  pent, 
up,  or  which  from  other  circumftances  ought  t.o  be 
fufpedted ;  unlefs  fuch  fufpedted  place  be  either  pre- 
vioufly  well  ventilated,  or  put  to  the  teft  of  the  light¬ 
ed  candle.  For  it  is  a  fingnlar  and  well-known  fadt, 
that  the  life  of  flame  is  in  fome  circumftances  fooner 
affe&ed  and  more  expeditioufly  extinguifhed  by  noxi¬ 
ous  vapours  than  animal-life.  A  proof  of  which  l 
remember  to  have  received  from  a  very  intelligent  cler¬ 
gyman,  who  was  prefent  at  a  mufical  entertainment  in 
the  theatre  at  Oxford.  The  theatre  was  crowded ;  and 
during  the  entertainment,  the  candles  were  obferved  to 
burn  dim,  and  fome  of  them  went  out.  The  audience 
complained  only  of  faintnefs  and  langour ;  but  had 
the  animal  effluvia  been  ftill  further  accumulated  ®r 
longer  confined,  they  would  have  been  extinguifhed  as 
well  as  the  candles. 

“  The  moft  obvious,  effectual,  and  expeditious  means 
of  relief  to  thofe  who  have  unhappily  fuffered  from 
this  caufe,  are  fuch  as  will  diflodge  and  wafh  away  the 
poifon,  reftoretlie  energy  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and 
renew  the  vital  motions.  Let  the  patient  therefore  be 
immediately  carried  into  the  open  air,  and  let  ihe  air 
be  fanned  backwards  and  forwards  to  afiift  its  action  : 
let  cpld  water  be  thrown  on  the  face  ;  let  the  face, 
mouth,  and  noftrils,  be1  repeatedly  wafhed;  and  as  foon 
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Gomata  as  practicable,  get  the  patient  to  drink  fome  cold  wa- 

"■rv—  ter.  But  if  the  cafe  be  too  far  gone  to  be  thus  relie¬ 
ved,  let  a  healthy  perfon  breathe  into  the  mouth  of 
ths  patient ;  and  gently  force  air  info  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  noftrils.  Friftions,  cupping,  bleeding, 
and  blifters,  are  likewife  indicated.  And  if,  after  the 
inilant  danger  is  removed,  a  fever  be  excited,  the  me- 
.  thoa  of  cure  muft  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and  prevail¬ 
ing  fymptoms  of  the  fever.” 

With  regard  to  the  poifon  of.opium,  Dr  Mead  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  method  of  cure.  Belides  evacua¬ 
tions  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  and  bliftering,  acid  me¬ 
dicines  and  lixivial  falts  are  proper.  Thefe  contract 
the  relaxed  fibres,  and  by  their  diuretic  force  make  a 
depletion  of  the  veffels.  Dr  Mead  fays  he  hath  given 
repeated  dofes  of  a  mixture  of  fait  of  wormwood  and 
juice  of  lemons,  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  But  no¬ 
thing  perhaps  is  of  greater  confequence,  than  to  ufe 
proper  means  for  the  prevention  of  fleep,  by  roufing 
and  ftirring  the  patient,  and  by  forcing  him  to  walk 
about;  for  if  he  be  once  permitted  to  fall  into  a  found 
fleep,  it  will  be  found  altogether  impoffible  to  awake 
him. 

Of  a  kind  foipewhat  akin  to  the  poifon  of  opium 
feems  to  be  that  of  laurel-water,  a  Ample  water  diftil- 
led  from  the  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerafus  or  common 
laurel.  The  bad  effe&s  of  this  were  firft  obferved  in 
Ireland,  where  it  had  been  cuftomary  to  mix  it  with 
brandy  for  the  fake  of  the  flavour ;  and  thus  two 
women  were  fuddenly  killed  by  it.  This  gave  occa- 
fion  to  fome  experiments  upon  dogs,  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  malignant  qualities  of  the  water  in 
queftion;  and  the  event  was  as  follows  :  All  the  dogs 
fell  immediately  into  totterings  and  convulfions  of  the 
limbs,  which  were  foon  followed  by  a  total  paralyfis, 
fo  that  no  motion  could  be  excited  even  by  pricking 
or  cutting  them.  No  inflammation  was  found  upon 
difle&ion,  in  any  of  the  internal  membranes.  The 
moll  remarkable  thing  was  a  great  fulnefs  and  diften- 
fion  of  the  veins,  in  which  the  blood  was  fo  fluid, 
that  even  the  lymph  in  its  veflels  was  generally  found 
tinged  with  red.  The  fame  effe&s  were  produced  by 
the  water  inje&ed  into  the  inteftines  by  way  of  ciyfter. 

To  make  the  experiment  more  fully,  Dr  Nicholls 
prepared  fome  of  this  water  fo  ftrcug,  that  about  a 
drachm  of  heavy  eflential  oil  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  three  pints  of  it,  wliich  by  frequent  fhaking  was 
again  quite  incorporated  with  it.  So  virulent  was 
this  water,  that  two  ounces  of  it  killed  a  middlesfized 
dog  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute,  even  while  it  was 
paffing  down  his  thtoat.  The  poifon  appeared  to 
refide  entirely  in  the  above-mentioned  eflential  oil, 
which  comes  over  by  diftillation,  net  only  from  the 
leaves  of  laurel,  but  from  fome  other  vegetables  ;  for. 
ten  drops  of  a  red  oil  diftilkd  from  bitter  almonds, 
when  mixed  with  half  -an  ounce  of  water,  and  given 
to  a  dog,  killed  him  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour. 

Volatile  alkalies  are  found  to  be  an  antidote  to  this 
poifon;  of  which  Dr  Mead  gives  the  following  in¬ 
stance.  About  an  ounce  of  ftroug  laurel-water  was 
given  to  a  fraall  dog.  He  fell  immediately  into  the 
inoft  violent  convulfions,  which  were  foon  followed  by 
a  total  lofs  of  his  limbs.  When  he  feemed  to  be 
expiring,  a  vial  of  good  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was 
held  to  his  nofe,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  ^he  fastc 
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forced  down  his  throat :  he  inflantly  felt  its  virtue  ;  ApopVexA. 
and  by  continuing  the  ufe  of  it  for  fome  time,  he  by  y— -f, 

degrees  recovered  the  motion,  of  his  legs ;  and  in  two 
hours  walked  about  with  tolerable  ftrength,  and  was 
afterwards  quite  well. 

With  regard  to  the  pernicious  effedls  of  cold,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  counteracting  them  but  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  excernal  heat.  We  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  fvvallowing  confideiable  quantities  of  ardent 
fpirits  may  be  a  means  of  making  us  refill  tire  cold, 
and  preventing  the  bad  effefts  of  it  from  arifing  to 
fuch  an  height  as  to  deltroy  life ;  but  thefe  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  lead  poflefl’ed  of  any  fuch  virtue 
in  thofe  countries  liable  to  great  excefles  of  cold. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  by  flrengthening  the  folids,  as 
well  as  increafmg  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  is  found  ^o 
anfwer  -better  than  any  other  thing  as  a  preservative  : 
but  when  the  pernicious  cffedls  have  already  begun  to 
difeover  themfelves,  nothing  but  increafmg  by  fome 
means  or  other  the  heat  of  the  body  can  poflibly  be 
depended  upon  :  and  even  this  mull  be  attempted, 
with  gteat  care ;  for  as,  in  fuch  cafes,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  tendency  t©  mortification  in  foine  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  fudden  application  of  heat  will  certainly 
increafe  this  tendency  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deltroy 
the  parts.  But.  for  the  external  treatment  of  fuch 
mortifications,  fee  the  article  Surgery. 

Sp.  VII.  Apoplexy  from  Pojjions  of  the  Mind. 

Carus  a  patherr.ate,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1. 

Afphyxia  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Ecftafis  catoche,  Sauv  fp.  1. 

Ecftafis  refoluta,  Sauv  fp.  2. 

Apoplexies  from  violent  pafiions  may  be  either 
fanguineous  or  ferous,  though  more  commonly  of  the 
former  than  the  latter  fpecies.  The  treatment  is  the 
fame  in  either  cafe.  Or  they  may  partake  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  catalepfy  ;  in  which  cafe  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  genuine  catalepfy. 

Sp,  VIII.  The  Cataleptic  Apoplexy. 

Catalepfis,  Sauv.  gen.  17S.  Lin.  129,  Vog.  230. 

Sag  gen.  281.  Boerh.  1036.  Junck.  44. 

Dr  Cullen  fays  he  has  never  feen  the  catalepfy  ex¬ 
cept  when  counterfeited  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  many 
of  thofe  cafes  related  by  other  authors  have  alfo  been 
counterfeited.  It  is  faid  to  come  on  fuddenly,  being 
only  preceded  by  fome  langour  of  body  and  mind  ; 
and  to  return  by  paroxyfms  The  patients  are  faid, 
to  be  for  fome  minutes,  fometimes  (though  rarely)  for 
fome  hours,  deprived  of  their  fenfes,  and  all  power  of 
voluntary  motions;  but  conftantly  retaining  the  po- 
fition  in  which  they  were  firil  feized,  whether  lying  or 
fitting  ;  and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any  other  po- 
fture  during  the  fit,  they  will  keep  the  poilure  in 
which  they  are  placed  When  they  recover  from  the 
paroxyfm,  they  remember  nothing  of  what  paffed 
during  the  time  of  it,  but  are  like  perfons  awaked 
out  of  fleep.  -Concerning  the  cure  of  this  diforder  we 
find  nothing  that  can  be  depended  upon  among  me¬ 
dical  writers. 


Sp.  IX.  Apoplexy  from  Siiffbcation. 
Afphyxia  fufpenforum,  Sauv.  fp.  4, 
Afphyxia  imcierforum,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 
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[.Cuirata  Trtis  is  the  kind  of  apoplexy  which  takes  place  in 
'  thofe  who  are  hanged  or  drowned.  For  the  treatment 

of  thofe  per  foils,  fee  the  articles  X)slo\vning  and 
Hanging. 

Befides  the  fpecics  above-mentioned,  the  apoplexy 
is  a  fymptom  in  many  other  diftempers,  fuch  as  fevers 
both  continued  and  intermitting,exanthemata,hyfteria, 
epilepfy,  gout,  worms,  ifehuria,  and  feurvy. 

.265  Genus.  XLIII.  PARALYSIS. 

The  Palsy. 

Paralyfis,  Boerh.  1057. 

Hemiplegia,  Sauv.  gen.  170.  Lin.  I03.  Fog.  2-20. 

Paraplexia,  Sauv  gen.  17  t. 

Paraplegia,  Lin.  102.  Fog.  227. 

Paralyfis,  Sauv.  gen.  169.  Lin.  104.  Fog.  2x6. 

Junck.  1 15. 

Atonia,  Lin.  1 20. 

*66  Sp.  I.  Th t  Partial  Palsy. 

Paralyfis,  Sauv.  gen.  169.  Lin.  104.  Fog.  226. 

Junck.  1 15. 

Paralyfis  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Paralyfis  ferofa,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Paralyfis  nervea,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1 . 

■Mutitas  a  gloflolyfi,  Sauv.  fp.  I . 

Aphonia  paralytica,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

'Sp.  II.  Hemiplegia,  or  Palsy  of  one  JiJe  of 
the  Body. 

Hemiplegia,  Sauve  gen.  170.  Lin.  108.  Fog.  228. 

Sag.  gen.  276. 

Hemiplegia  ex  apoplexia,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Hemiplegia  fpafmodica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Hemiplegia  ferofa,  Sauv.  fp.  lo. 

258  Sp.HI.  Paraplegia,  or  Palsy  of  one  half  ef  the 
Body  taken  tranfeverfe/y. 

Paraplexia,  Sauv.  gen.  17 1.  Sag.  gen.  277. 

Paraplegia,  Tin.  102.  Fog.  2tn. 

Paraplexia  fanguinea,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Paraplexia  a  fpina  bifida,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Paraplexia  rheumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Defcription.  The  palfy  under  all  the  different  forms 
here  mentioned  as  particular  fpecies,  fhows  itfelf  by  a 
fudden  lofs  of  tone  and  vital  power  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  body.  In  the  flighterdegrees  of  the  difeafe,  it  only 
affeds  a  particular  mufcle,  as  the  fphinder  of  the  anus 
or  bladder,  thus  occafioning  an  involuntary  difeharge 
of  excrements  cwvof  urine;  of  themufcles  of  the  tongue, 
which  occafions  ftammering,  or  lofs  of  fpeech;  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  by  which  the  patilnt  be¬ 
comes  unable  to  fwallow  folids,  and  fometimes  even 
liquids  alfo.—  In  the  higher-degrees  of  the  difeafe,  the 
paralytic  affedion  is  diffufed  over  a  whole  limb,  as  the 
foot,  leg,  hand,  or  arm  ;  and  fometimes  it  affects  a 
whole  fide  of  the  body,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called 
hemiplegia  ;  and  fometimes,  which  is  the  molt  violent 
oafe,  it  affeds  all  the  parts  below  the  wafte.  or  even 
below  the  head,  though  this  laft  be  exceedingly  rare. 
In  thefe  violent  cafes,  the  fpeech  is  either  very  much 
impeded,  or  totally  loft,  Convulfions  often  take 
plaee  in  the  found  fide,  with  the  cynic  fpafm  or  in¬ 
voluntary  laughter,  and  other  diftortions  of  tjie  face. 
» IV  207. 
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Sometimes  the  whole  paralytic  part  of  the  body  be-  Paraiyfii. 
comes  livid,  or  even  mortifies  before  the  patient’s  — 
death ;  and  fometimes  the  paralytic  parts  gradually 
decay  and  fhrivel  up,  fo  as  to  become  much  lefs  than 
before.  Whether -the  difeafe  be  more  or  lefs  extend¬ 
ed,  many  different  Varieties  may  be  obferved  in  its 
form.  Sometimes  there'  occurs  a  total  lofs  ef  fenfe 
while  motion  is  entire ;  in  others  a  total  lofs  of  motion 
with  very  flight  or  even  no  affedion  of  fenfe  ;  and 
in  fome  cafes,  while  a  total  lofs  of  motion  takes  place 
in  one  fide,  a  total  lofs  of  fenfe  has  been  obferved  on 
the  other.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  particular 
nerves  or  branches  of  nerves  in  which  the  affedion  is 
fituated ;  lofs  of  fenfe  depending  on  an  affedion  of  the 
fubcataneous  nerves  ;  and  lofs  of  motion  on  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  thefe  leading  to  the  mufcles. 

Cau/es,  See.  Palfies  moft  commonly  fupervene  upon 
the  different  fpecies  of  coma,  efpccially  the  apoplexy. 

They  are  alfo  occafioned  by  any  debilitating  power 
applied  to  the  body,  efpecially  by  exceffes  in  venery. 
Sometimes  they  are  a  kind  of  crifis  to  other  diftempers, 
as  the  colic  of  Poidou,  and  the  apoplexy.  The  hemi¬ 
plegia  efpecially  often  follows  the  laft  mentioned 
difeafe.  Aged  people,  and  thofe  who  are  by  any  other 
means  debilitated,  are  fnbjedt  to  palfy  ;  which  will 
fometimes  alfo  tiffed  even  infants,  from  the  repulfion 
of  exanthemata  of  various  kinds.  Palfies  are  alfo 
the  infallible  confcquences  of  injuries  of  the  large 
nerves. 

Prognojis.  Except  in  the  (lighter  chfes  of  palfy,  we 
have  little  room  to  hope  for  a  cure  ;  however,  death 
does  not  immediately  follow  even  the  moft  fevere  pa¬ 
ralytic  affedions.  In  an  hemiplegia  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fee  the  patients  live  feveral  years  ;  and  even  in 
the  paraplegia,  if  death  do  not  enfue  within  two  or 
three  weeks,  it  may  not  take  place  for  a  confiderable 
time  It  is  a  promifing  fign  when  the  patient  feels  a 
flight  degree  of  painful  itchinefs  in  the  affeded  parts  $ 
and  if  a  fevc-  (hould  arife,  it  bids  fair  to  cure  the  pal- 
fy.  When  the  fenfe  of  feeling  remains,  there  is  much 
more  room  to  hope  for  a  cure  than  where  it  is  gone,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  motion.  But  when  we  obferve 
the  flefli  to  wafte,  and  the  (kin  to  appear  withered 
and  dry,  we  may  look  upon  the  difeafe  to  be  incu¬ 
rable.  Convulfions  fupervening  on  a  palfy  are  a  fatal 
fign. 

Cure.  Many  remedies  have  been  recommended  in 
palfies  :  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  except  in  the 
(lighter  cafes,  medicines  feldom  prove  effedual  ;■  and 
before  any  feheme  of  cure  can  be  laid  down,  every  cir- 
cumftance  relative  to  the  patient’s  habit  of  body  and 
previous  date  of  health  (liould  be  carefully  weighed, 
if  an  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia  (liould  come  on  after  an 
apoplexy,  attended  with  thofe  circumftances  which 
phyficians  have  fuppofed  to  denote  a  vifeid  date  of  the 
blood,  a  courfe  of  the  attenuant  gums,  with  fixed  al¬ 
kaline  falts,  and  chalybeate  waters,  may  do  fervice  ; 
to  which  it  will  be  proper  to  add  fridions  with  the  vo¬ 
latile  liniment  all  down  the  fpine  :  but  in  habits  where 
the  blood  is  rather  inclined  to  the  watery  date,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  give  emetics  from  time  to  time  ;  to  ap¬ 
ply  blifters,  and  cut  iffues. 

The  natural  hot  baths  are  often  found  ufeful  In  pa¬ 
ralytic  cafes  ;  and  where  the  patients  cannot  avail 
themfelves  of  thefe,  ap  artificial  bath  may  be  tried  by 
'  diffolving 
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Comma  diffolving  fait  of  fteel  in_water,  and  impregnating  the 
■' 1  »  water  with  fixed  air.  Frictions  of  the  parts,  and 
fcourging  them  with  nettles,  have  alfo  been  recoin, 
mended,  and  may  do  fervice,  as  well  as  volatile  and 
Simulating  medicines  taken  inwardly.  And  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  by  operating  in  this  manner,  that  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  or  a  mercurial  courfe  continued  for  fome 
length  of  time  to  fuch  a  degree  as  gently  to  affe£t  the 
mouth,  have  been  found  produftive  of  a  cure  in  obfti- 
nate  cafes  of  this  affedlion.  Of  late  years,  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  arnica  montana  or  German  leopard’s  bane, 
has  been  highly  extolled  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  by 
fome  foreign  writers  :  but  the  trials  made  with  it  in 
Britain,  particularly  at  Edinburgh,  have  been  by  no 
means  equally  fuccefsful  with  thofe  related  by  Dr 
Collins,  who  has  ftrongly  recommended  this  medicine 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

569  Sp.  IV.  The  Palsy  from  Poifons. 

Paralyfis  metallariorum,  Sauv.  fp.  22. 

Hemiplegia  faturnina,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

This  kind  of  palfy  arifes  moft  frequently  from  lead 
taken  into  the  body,  and  is  a  confequence  of  the  co- 
lica  pi&onum,  under  which  it  is  more  particularly 
treated. 

270  TREMOR,  or  Trembling. 

Tremor,  Sauv.  gen.  129.  Lin.  139.  Vog.  184. 
Sag.  236. 

This  by  Dr  Cullen  is  reckoned  to  be  always  fymp- 
tomatic  either  of  palfy,  afthenia,  or  convulfions  j  and 
therefore  need  not  be  treated  of  by  itfelf. 

*7*  Order  II.  ADYNAMIA. 

Adynamia,  Fog.  Clafs  VI. 

Defeftivi,  Lin.  Clafs  VI.  Order  I. 

Leipopfychiae,  Sauv.  Clafs  VI.  Order  IV.  Sag. 
Clafs  IX.  Order  IV. 

*72  Genus  XLIV.  SYNCOPE. 

Fainting. 

Syncope,  Sauv.  gen.  174.  Sag.  94.  Fog.  274. 
Sag.  280.  Junck.  119. 

Leipothymia,  Sauv.  gen.  173.  Lin.  93.  Fog.  273. 
Sag.  279. 

Afphyxia,  Sauv.  gen.  175.  Lin.  95.  Fog  275. 
Sag.  281. 

Virium  lapfus  et  animi  deliquia.  Hoffm.  III.  267. 

Sp.  I.  The  Cardiac  Sr  scope. 

Syncope  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  5.  Sense.  Tr.  de  Coeur, 
p.  540. 

Syncope  a  cardiogmo,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Senac.  de 
Coeur,  414.  Morgagn.  de  Scd.  XXV.  2.  3.  10. 

Syncope  a  polypo,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Senac.  p.  471. 

Syncope  ab  hydrochardia,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Senac.  533. 
Scbreiber  Alinag.  L.  III.  $  196. 

Syncope  Lanzoni,  Sauv.  fp.  18.  Lanzon.  Op.  II. 
P-  462. 

Afphyxia  Valfalviana,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

274  Sp.  II.  Occajional  Sr  scope. 

Leipothymia  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Senac.  p.  C44. 
VOL.  XI.  Part  I. 
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Syncope  pathetics,  Sauv.  fp.  4 1 .  Syncope, 

Afphyxia  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Syncope  ab  antipathia,  Sauv.  fp.  9.  Senac.  p.  544. 

Syncope  a  veneno,  Sauv.  fp.  to.  Senac.  p.  546. 

Syncope  ab  apoftematis,  Sauv.  fp.  11.  Senac. 

P-  554- 

Syncope  a  fphacelo,  Sauv.  fp.  14.  Senac.  p.  553. 

Syncope  ab  inantione,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Senac.  p.  536. 

Syncope  a  phlebotomia,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Syncope  a  dolore,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Senac.  p.  583. 

Afphyxia  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Afphyxia  neophytorum,  Sauv.  fp.  17. 

Dcfcription.  A  fyncope  begins  with  a  remarkable 
anxiety  about  the  heart ;  after  which  follows  a  fudden 
extin&ion,  as  it  were,  not  only  of  the  animal  powers 
and  actions,  but  alfo  of  the  vital  powers,  fo  that  the 
patients  are  deprived  of  pulfe,  fenfe,  and  motion,  all 
at  once.  In  thofe  cafes  which  phyficians  have  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  leipothymia,  the  patient  does 
not  entirely  lofe  his  fenfes,  but  turns  cold  and  pale ; 
and  the  pulfe  continues  to  beat,  though  weakly  ;  the 
heart  alfo  feems  to  tremble  rather  than  beat  ;  and  the 
refpiration  is  juft  perceptible.  But  in  the  true  fyn¬ 
cope  or  full  afphyxia,  not  the  fmalleft  fign  of  life  can 
be  perceived ;  the  face  hath  a  death-like  palenefs,  the 
extremities  are  cold,  the  eyes  fhut,  or  at  leaft  troubled; 
the  mouth  fometimes  (hut,  snd  fometimes  gaping  wide 
open }  the  limbs  flaccid,  and  the  ftrength  quite  gone ; 
as  foon  as  they  begin  to  recover,  they  fetch  deep  and 
heavy  fighs. 

Caufes,  &c.  Fainting  is  occafioned  moft  common¬ 
ly  by  profufe  evacuations,  efpecially  of  blood  ;  but  it 
may  happen  alfo  from  violent  pafiions  of  the  mind,  from 
forfeits,  exceffive  pain,  5cc.  People  of  delicate  con- 
ftitutions  are  very  fubjeft  to  it  from  flight  caufes  ;  and 
fometimes  it  will  arife  from  affe&idns  of  the  heart  and 
large  veffels  not  eafy  to  be  underftood.  Fainting  is  al¬ 
fo  a  fymptom  of  many  diforders,  efpecially  of  that  fa¬ 
tal  one  called  a  polypus  of  the  heart ,  of  the  plague,  and 
many  putrid  difeafes. 

Prognofis.  When  fainting  happens  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  any  acute  diftemper,  it  is  by  no  means  a  good 
omen  ;  but  when  it  takes  place  in  the  increafe  or  at  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,  the  danger  is  fomewhat  lefs  t 
but  in  general,  when  fainting  comes  on  without  any 
evident  caufe,  it  is  to  be  dreaded.  In  violent  haemor- 
rhagies  it  is  favourable  ;  as  the  bleeding  veffels  thus 
have  time  to  contract  and  recover  themfelves,  and 
thus  the  patient  may  efcape. 

Cure.  When  perfons  of  a  full  habit  faint  through 
excefs  of  paffion,  they  ought  to  be  blooded  without 
delay,  and  ihould  drink  vinegar  or  Itmon-juice  diluted 
with  water ;  and,  after  the  bowels  are  emptied  by  a 
clyfter,  take  a  paregoric  draught,  and  go  to  bed. 

The  paffion  of  anger,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  affects 
the  biliary  fecretion,  caufes  an  oppreffion  at  the  fto- 
mach,  with  naufea  and  retching  to  vomit,  and  a  bitter 
tatte  in  the  mouth,  with  giddinefs :  thefe  fymptoms 
feem  to  indicate  an  emetic  ;  which,  however,  in  thefe 
cafes  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  might  endanger 
the  patient,  by  bringing  on  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach. 

The  general  effects  of  a  fudden  fright  have  been 
mentioned  on  a  former  occafion.  When  thefe  are  fo 
violent  as  to  require  medical  aid,  our  firft  endeavours 
I  i  mult 
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Adynamia  muft  be  to  take  off  the  fpafmodic  conftri&ion,  and  re- 
i—v—  ftore  freedom  to  the  circulation  ;  "by  bleeding,  if  the 
habit  be  at  all  inclined  to  fulnefs  ;  and  by  giving  a 
mixture,  with  equal  parts  of  the  vinum  antimoniale 
and  tin&ura  opii  camphorata,  in  fome  agreeable  ve- 
hide,  which  will  bring  on  fleep  and  encourage  per- 
fpiration.  It  was  formerly  mentioned,  that  convulfions, 
or  even,  an  epilepfy,  may  be  brought  on  by  frights  ; 
which  fhould  make  people  cautious  of  playing  foolifh 
tricks  in  this  way. 

When  a  furfeit,  or  any  fpecies  of  faburra,  occalions 
a  leipothymiaj  an  emetic  is  the  immediate  remedy,  as 
foon.  as  the  patient,  by  the  help  of  acrid  ftimulants, 
fhall  be  fo  far  roufed  as  to  be  able  to  fwallow  one :  in 
thefe  cafes,  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather  dipt  iii 
lpirit  of  liartffiorn,  will  be  proper,  not  only  to  roufe 
the  patient,  but  alfo  to  bring  on  vomiting. 

A  fyncope  is  moll  commonly  brought  on  by  profufe 
difcharges  or  evacuations,  either  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
fecreted  humours. 

In  order  to  revive  the  patients,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  along  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  in  an  airy  place  } 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  are  to  be  rubbed  with  hot 
flannels ;  very  ftrong  vinegar,  or  fait  ofhartfhorn,  or 
volatile  alkaline  fpirit',  are  to  be  held  to  the  nnftrils, 
and  rubbed  into  them;  or,  being  properly  diluted, 
poured  down  the  throat  ;  cold  water  is  to  be  fprink* 
led  on  the  face  and  neck  ;  and  when  by  thefe  means 
the  patient  fhall  be  fufficiently  revived,  wine  boiled 
up  with  fome  grateful  aromatic,  is-to  be  given  in  the 
proper  quantity. 

In  the  fainting  confequent  upon  profufe  uterine  hae- 
morrhagies,  it  will  be  a  fafer  practice  to  abftain  from 
all  heating  and  ftimulant'  things ;  as  life,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  preferved  by  the  coagulation  of  the*blood  in 
the  extremities  of  the  open  veffels ;  which  might  be 
prevented  by  the  pouring  in  hot  wine  or  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fpirits. 

When  a  fyncope  is- the  confequence  of  the  too  vio¬ 
lent  operation  of  either  an  emetic  or  cathartic,  the 
tinftura  tliebaica,  mixed  with  fpiced  wine,  is  the  moft 
efficacious  remedy  ;  but  the  opiate  mull  be  given  gra¬ 
dually,  and  in  very  fmall  dofes. 

A  fyncope,  or  even  afphyxia,  wherein  the  patient 
fliall  lie  for  feveral  hours,  is  frequent  in  hyfteric  confti- 
tutions  ;  and  during  the  fit  requires  fetid  aqtifpafmo- 
dics,  together  with  acrid  ftimulants :  to  prevent  re¬ 
turns,  nothing  anfwers  better  than  the  Peruvian  bark 
joined  with  chalybeates. 


Genus  XLV.  DYSPEPSIA. 

Depraved  Digestion. 

Dyfpepfia,  Fog.  277. 

Apepfia,  Fog.  27 6. 

Diaphora,  Fog.  278. 

Anorexia,  Sativ.  gen.  162.  Lin.  1 16.  Sag.  gen.286. 
Gardialgia,  Sauv.  gen.  202.  Lin.  48.  Fog.  157. 
Sag.  gen.  160. 

Gaftrodynia,  Sauv.  gen.  203.  Sag.  gen.  161. 
Soda,  Lin.  47.  Fog.  161. 

Naufea,  Sauv.  gen.  250.  Lin.  182.  Fog.  159.  Sag. 
gen.  185. 

Vomitus,  Sauv.  gen.  251.  Lin.  183.  Fog.  214. 
Sag.  gen.  rS6. 
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Flatulentia,  Sauv.  gen.  272.  Lin.  16$.  Fog.  127,  Dyfpepfia. 

Sag.  gen.  207. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

Anorexia  pituitofa.'  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Anorexia  a  faburra,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Anorexia  exhaullorum,  Sauv  fp.  8.. 

Anorexia  paralytica,  Sauv  fp;  1. 

Naufea  ex  cacochylia,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1. 

Vomitus  pituitofus,  Sauv.  fp.  26. 

Vomitus  ruminatio,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Vomitus  a  faburra,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Vomitus  a  crapula,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Vomitus  la&eus,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Flatulentia  infantilis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Flatulentia  acida,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Flatuleptia  nidrofa,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Cardialgia  bradypepta,.«Stfwu  fp..  9; 

Cardialgia  a  faburra,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Gardialgia  la&antium,  Sauv.  fp.  II, 

Cardialgia  flatulenta,  Sauv  fp.  3. 

Cardialgia  paralytica",  Sativ.  fp.  7. 

Gaftrodynia  faburralis,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Gaftrodynia  flatulenta,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Gaftrodynia  periodynia,  Sauv.  fp  7.' 

Gaftrodynia  aftringens,  Sauv.  fp.  9.  - 

Gaftrodynia  atterens.  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Gaftrodynia  a  frigore,  Sauv.  fp.  18. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  a  great  number  of  fympto 
matic  fpecies. 

Dejiription.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  define  ex* 
aftly  the  diftemper  called  dyfpepfia,  when  confiderei 
as  an  original  difeafe,  as  there  are  very  few  mala¬ 
dies  which  fome  way  or  other  do  not  ihow  themfelves 
by  an  affiedtion  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  ftill  muft  it  be  to  enumerate  all  its  fymptoms.  The 
moft- remarkable,, however,  and  the  moft  common,  are 
the  following;:  Want  of  appetite  ;  diftenfion  of  the 
ftomach  when  no  food  has  been  taken  for  fome  time 
before  ;  flight  deje&ion  of  fpirits :  a  gradual  decay  of 
the  mufcular  ftrength  languor,  and  averfian  from  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  food  which  is  taken  without  appetite  is  not 
well  digefted ;  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  much  di- 
ftended  with  flatus,  whence  the  patients  are  tormented 
with  fpafms,  gripes,  and  ficknefs  :  frequently  a  lim¬ 
pid  water,  having  an  acid  or  putrid  tafte,  i3  brought 
up  ;  fometimes  the  food  itfelf  is  thrown  up  by  mouth¬ 
fuls  ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  the  fame  is  fal¬ 
lowed  again,  after  the  manner  of  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals.  While  matters  are  in  this  fituation,  the  heart 
fometimes  palpitates,  and  the  breath  is  quick,  and 
drawn  with  difficulty  ;  the  head  achs  and  is  giddy  ^ 
and  fometimes  both  thefe  fymptoms  are  continual*  and 
very  violent,  infomuch  that  the  patient  is  not  only 
tormented  with  pain,  but  flaggers  as  if  he  was  drunk. 

From  the  too  great  acefcency  or  putrefaftion.  of 
the  aliment,  a  cardialgia  or  heartburn  comes  on  ; 
and  in  this  fituation  a  fpontaneous  diarrhoea  fome¬ 
times  carries  off  the  difeafe  ;  but  in  other  cafes  there 
is  an  obftinate  coftivenefs,  attended  with  colic-pains. 
Frequently  the  pulfe  is  quick,  fometimes  flow,  but 
always  weak  :  the  circulation  is  fo  languid,  that  the 
blood  can  fcarcc  reach  the  extreme  veffels,  or  at  lead 
ftagnaies 
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Adinamiaj  ftagnates  In  them,  fo  that  the  face  becomes  livid, 

u— 'V— '  fwelled,  and  has  an  unufual  appearance  :  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  circulation  and  nervous  power  are 
in  this  languid  date,  the  perfpiratioii  becomes  lefs  co¬ 
pious  ;  the  Ikin  becomes  dry  and  corrugated  ;  the  na¬ 
tural  heat,  efpecially  of  the  extremities,  is  much  di- 
miniflied  ;  the  tongUe  is  white  5  and  an  univerfal  laxity 
takes  place,  infomuch  that  the  uvula  and  velum  pen¬ 
dulum  palati  are  fometimes  enlarged  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  become  extremely  troublefome  The  patient  is 
either  deprived  of  reft,  or  wakes  fuddenly  out  of  his 
fleep,  nnd  is  difturbed  by  frightful  dreams;  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mind  feems  to  be  affefted  as  well  as 
the  body,  and  he  becomes  peevilh,  fretful,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  paying  attention  to  any  thing  as  ufual. 
At  laft  heftic  fymptoms  come  on,  and  the  whole  frame 
becomes  fo  irritable,  that  the  flighted  caufe  excites  an 
Univerfal  tremor,  and  fometimes  violent  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  Sometimes  the  falivary  glands  are  fo  re¬ 
laxed,  that  a  falivation  comes  an  as  if  excited  by  mer¬ 
cury  ;  the  ferum  is  poured  out'in.to  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  and  cellular  fubftance  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  and  the  patient  becomes  affefted  with  anafarca  or 
afcites. 

Caufes,  &c.  The  caufes  of  dyfpepfia  may  be  any 
thing  which  debilitates  the  fyftem  in  general,  but  in  a 
particular  manner  affefts  the  ftomach.  Such  are  o- 
pium  taken  in  immoderate  quantities,  which  hurts 
by  its  fedative  and  relaxing  powers;  fpirituous liquors 
drunk  to  excefs ;  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or  any  warm 
relaxing  liquor,  taken  in  too  great  quantity ;  acid,  un¬ 
ripe  fruits;  vomits  or  purges  too  frequently  taken  ;  an 
indolent  fedentary  life,  &c.  &c.  All  thefe  aft  chief¬ 
ly  upon  people  of  a  weak  and  delicate  habit ;  for  the 
robuft  and  hardy  feldom  labour  under  a  dyfpepfia,  or 
at  moft  a  very  flight  one. 

Prognofis.  When  a  dyfpepfia  firft  occurs,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  removed  without  great  difficulty  ;  when  it  is 
Symptomatic,  we  mull  endeavour  to  cure  the  primary 
difeafe  ;  and  without  this  we  cannot  expeft  a  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  affeftion :  but  when  it  fre¬ 
quently  returns  with  fymptoms  of  great  debility, 
heftic  fever,  or  dropfy,  we  have  great  reafon  to  dread 
the  event. 

Cure.  A  radical  cure  of  dyfpepfia  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pefted  by  removing  from  the  ftomach  and  fyftem  that 
debility  on  which  the  difeafe  depends.- On  this  ground, 
the  objefts  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure  are, 
I  ft,  The  avoiding  whatever  will  tend  to  diminifh  the 
vigour  of  the  ftomach  ;  2d,  The  employing  fnch  re¬ 
medies  as  have  influence  in  encreafing  that  vigour ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  The  obviating  urgent  fymp¬ 
toms,  particularly  thofe  which  tend  to  increafe  and 
fupport  the  affeftion.  Of  the  avoiding  caufes, , which 
tend  to  diminiih  the  vigour  of  the  ftomach,  after  what 
has  already  been  faid  of  the  caufes  inducing  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  it  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  farther  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  indeed  every  dyfpeptic  patient  will  be 
taught  by  experience  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  in¬ 
tention.  The  medicines  chiefly  employed  with  the 
view  of  increaling  vigour  are  thofe  of  the  tonic  kind  : 
but,  previous  to  their  ufe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  by 
vomits  or  ^purgatives.  If  there  be  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefceucy, ‘antifeptics  mull  then  be  exhibited;  but 
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more  frequently  there  is  a  prevailing  acidity,  which  Dyfpepfia. 
creates  an  intolerable  heart-burn.  To  palliate  this 
fymptom,  magnefia  alba  may  be  given;  which  is  much 
preferable  to  the  common  teftaceous powders,  as  being 
purgative  while  diffolved  in  an  acid,  when  the  others 
are  rather  aftringent.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Obfervations,  we  have  an  account  of  two  cafes  of 
dyfpepfia  attended  with  a  very  uncommon  degree  of 
cardialgia,  in  which  magnefia  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
we  can  fcarce  doubt  of  its  efficacy  in  (lighter  degrees 
of  the  diforder.  They  were  communicated  by  Dr 
Watfon. 

“  A  woman,  aged  34,  the  mother  of  feveral  chil¬ 
dren,  was  taken,  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnan¬ 
cy,  with  violent  vomitings;  which  growing  daily  worfe, 
notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  her  apothecary  to 
reftrain  them,  brought  on  at  the  end  of  a  month  fuch 
fevere  pains  in  the  ftomach,-  and  fpafms  in  her  abdo¬ 
men,  as  to  occafion  abortion.  The  vomitings  were  not 
leffened  by  this  event,  but  grew  worfe,  and  frequently 
brought  on  general  convuHions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
(he  was  many  times  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death. 

“  Scarce  any  medicine  ftaid  with  her  ;  (he  brought 
up  almoft  inftantly  whatever  was  given  her  as  nourifli- 
ment,  either  in  a  folid  or  liquid  form.  She  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pale,  and  very  much  emaciated ;  her  fleflt 
was  cold  to  the  touch. ;  and*  though  her  urine  was 
little  in  quantity,  it  was  perfeftly  limpid.  She  had  a 
continual  thirft,.  and  was,  in  a  confrderable  degree,  co- 
ftive.  Her  pulfe  was  low  and  quick,  and  ihe  was  fre¬ 
quently  tormented  with  the  hiccough.  The  pain  in 
her  ftomach  was  fevere  and  conftant;  and  whatever  Ihe 
brought  up  was  (harp  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  her 
mouth  and  throat  very  fore-  Thefe  parts  upon  exa¬ 
mination  appeared  high-coloured,  and  in  many  places, 
excoriated  ;  and  the  pain  (he  felt  in  her  ftomach  upon 
fwallowing  any  liquor  that  had  the  leaft  degree  of 
acrimony,  or  was  more  than  luke  warm,  made  it  pro¬ 
bable  the  ftomach  itfelf,  in  its  internal  furface,  was  af¬ 
fected  in  the  fame  manner. 

“  In  this  wretched  ftate  I  was  confulted  ;  and  muft 
confcfs  that  I  was  much  at  a  lofs  how  to,  relieve  a  pa¬ 
tient  fo  debilitated,  and  whofc  ftomach  was  in  fo  dif- 
ealed  a  ftate,  that  it  feemed  incapable  eft  retaining  any 
appropriated  remedies  long  enough  to  correft  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  juices,  and  reftore  the  fecretions  to  a  more 
mild  and  natural  ftate.  Anti-emetics  of  various  kinds 
had  been  tried  without  effeft,  particularly  faturated  fo- 
lutions  of  alkaline  fait  in  juice  of  lemons.  Stomachic 
medicines  of  the  warm  and  aromatic  kind  ihe  could 
not  bear,  on  account  of  their  poignancy ;  and, 
though  nothing  could  fo  fpeedily  correft  the  almoft 
cauftic  acid  of  the  gaftric  juice  as  folutions  of  alka¬ 
line  falts,  neither  the  fauces  nor  gullet  could  bear 
their  acrimony. 

“  My  expectations  of  relieving  this  patient,  fmall  as 
they  were,  depended  upon  my  being  able  to  neutra¬ 
lize,  and  thereby  leffen,  the  ftimulus  of  the  acid  of  the 
ftomach.  To  accompliih  this  was  not  very  eafy,  as  no 
medicine  in  fmall  dofes  could  in  any  coniiderable  de¬ 
gree  correft  fo  intenfe  an  acid ;  and,  in  the  prefent  fi- 
tuation,  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  medicine  to  itay 
long  enough  to  exert  its  effefts.  To  difeharge  how¬ 
ever  what  acrid  matter  might  be  already  accumulated 
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Adynamia  in  the  ftomach,  I  dire&ed  that  the  patient  fhouid  drink 

- 1  plentifully  of  fmall,  warm,  unfalted  mutton-broth,  and 

vomit  with  it  fo  long  that  it  fhouid  be  difcharged  with 
no  other  tafte  than  that  of  broth.  This  was  complied 
with,  and  a  large  quantity  drank.  The  pain  in  her 
ftomach  ceafed  upon  this  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
was  after  that  time  apparently  coming  on  with  the 
fame  violence  as  before.  Upon  which  I  ordered  a 
drachm  of  magnefia  to  be  given  in  two  ounces  of  veal- 
broth.  This  kept  down,  and  eafed  her  ;  I  therefore 
directed  the  fame  dpfe  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
pain  returned,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  that 
the  whole  might  amount  to,  l'uppofing  that  the  pain 
continued  fevere.  This  was  done  ;  and  in  three  days 
fhe  took  three  ounces  of  magnefia,  of  which  very 
few  dofes  were  vomited  up,  and  fhe  was  purged  confi- 
derably. 

“  This  medicine  was  continued  in  a  fomewhat  lefa 
quantity  for  three  days  longer,  in  which  fhe  took  two 
ounces  more  of  magnefia ;  by  this  time  the  vomitings 
ceafed,  the  convulsions  left  her,  fhe  had  no  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  and  her  mouth  and  fauces  loft  their  in- 
tenfely  red  colour  and  forenefe;  nor  did  even  her  eruc¬ 
tations  longer  indicate  any  acidity. 

“  Befides  veal-broth  fhe  was  allowed  boiled  rice, 
and  now  and  then  fome  rice  gruel  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  brandy ;  and  after  a  few  days  more  fhe  could  re¬ 
tain  boiled  chicken,  and  other  light,  folid,  animal- 
food. 

“  When  her  ftomach.  was  in  this  ftate,  fhe  took  li¬ 
berally  of  decoS.  cort.  Peruvian,  with  a  fmall  portion 
of  French  brandy;  by  which  and  her  nourilhment  fhe 
recovered  her  ftrength  furprifingly.  To  this  medi¬ 
cine,  as  fhe  was  during  the  latter  part  «f  her  illnefs 
confiderably  anafarcous,  were  added  fome  prepara¬ 
tions  of  fteel;  and  in  about  a  month  fhe  perfe&ly  re¬ 
covered.  1 

“  When  this  patient’s  ftomach  was  relieved,  the 
third,  the  general  and  partial  fpafms,  and  other  com¬ 
plaints,  which  were  merely  fymptomatic,  foon  ceafed ; 
and  what  remained  of  her  cure  was  by  no  means  dif¬ 
ficult. 

“  Since  the  above-recited  cafe>  I  was  confulted  in 
another  al'moft  in  every  refpeCt  fimilar,  except  that 
the  former  began  in  pregnancy.  The  vomitings  at¬ 
tended  with  acidity  had  continued  more  than  a  month; 
the  patient’s  ftomach  rejeCted  every  kind  of  food  and 
medicine ;  fhe  was  debilitated  to  a  great  degree,  and 
univeifally  anafarcous. 

“  Upon  being  fent  for,.  I  dire  died  for  her  magne¬ 
fia,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as,  for  the  former  pa¬ 
tient  ;  and  in  a  very  few  days  her  vomitings  ceafed, 
her  ftomach  became  ftronger,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fort¬ 
night  the  anafarca  difappeared.  But  it  was  a  confi- 
derable  time,,  as  this  perfon  was  more  advanced  in 
years  than  the  former,  before  fhe  recovered  her 
ftrength,  notwithftanding  my  beft  endeavours  for  that 
purpofe.  She  at  length,  however,  perfectly  reco¬ 
vered.” 

But  although  acidity  may  often  be  fuccefefully  ob¬ 
viated  in  this  manner,  yet  the  beft  way  of  counter¬ 
acting  this  fymptom,  as  well  as  of  obviating  coftive- 
nefs,  flatulence,  and  a  variety  of  others,  is  by  refto- 
r-ing  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  in  particular,,  and  indeed 
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of  the.fyftem  in  general.  With  this  intention,  re-  D/fpepfu,. 
courfe  is  had  to  a  variety  of  tonics  both  from  the  mi-  * 
neral  and  vegetable  kingdom  ;  particularly  chalybeate# 
in  different  forms,  gentian,  Colombo,  and  the  like ; 
but  of  all  the  tonics  which  can  be  employed  in  this 
affe&ion,  none  are  attended  with  greater  benefit  than 
exercife  and  cold  bathing  ;  and  the  proper  and  pru¬ 
dent  employment  of  thefe  is  no  lefs  effectual  in  re¬ 
moving  the  difeafe,  than  in  preventing  the  return  of 
it  after  it  is  once  removed. 

Genus  XLVI.  HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  2 76 
Hypochondriac  Affection. 

Hypochondriafis,  Sauv.  gen.  220.  Lin,  76.  Fog. 

218.  Sag.  332. 

Morbus  hypochondriacus,  Boerh.  1098. 

Malum  hypoehondriacum,  Hojfm .  III.  65.  Juncl  36. 

Although  fome  of  the  nofological  writers,  parti¬ 
cularly  Sauvages,  have  confidcred  this  genus  as  con¬ 
fiding  of  different  fpeeies,  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  only  one  idiopathic  fpeeies,  the  hypo¬ 
chondriacs  melanchotica.  He  confiders  not  only  the 
hypochondriafis  hyfterica,  phthifiea,  and  ailhmatica* 
but  alfo  the  biliofa,  fanguinea,  and  pituitofa,  a3  being 
only  fymptomatic ;  but  he  views  the  true  melan¬ 
cholic  hypochondriafis  as  being  a  proper  idiopathic 
difeafe,  perfectly  diftinCt  from  hyfteria,  with  which- 
it  has  often  been  confounded. 

Defcription.  The  fymptoms  of  hypochondriafis  are, 
ftietehing,  prefling,  griping,  and  tormenting  pains, 
under  the  ribs,  and  chiefly  in  the  left  fide  ;  which 
fometimes  are  exafperated,  and  become  pungent,  burn¬ 
ing,  or  lancinating.  Fiequently  there  is  an  inflation, 
of  the  left  hypoehondriacum,  which  fametimes  be¬ 
comes  ftationary,  and  by  Hippocrates  was  taken  fora 
fymptom  of  an  enlarged  fpleen.  When  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  take  place  in  the  right  hypochondiium,  they  are 
commonly  attended  with  colic-pains,  uncertain  flying, 
heats,  efpecially  in  the  head,  with  a  tranfient  rednefs- 
of  the  face,  and  very  frequently  an  cedematous  fwell- 
ing  of  the  feet  fucceeds.  To  thefe  are  fiiperadded  al- 
moft  all  the  affedions  of  the  ftomach  occurring  in 
dyfpepfia,  befides  a  variety  of  other  fymptoms,  fuch. 
as  palpitations,,  fleeplefs  nights,  and  the  like.  But 
befides  thefe,.  there  occurs  alfo  a  particular  depreflion 
of  fpirit  and  apprehenfion  of  danger,  which  may  be 
coniidered  as  one  of' the  great  chara&erifing  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  difeafe. 

Caufes ,  &c.  The  general  cauffcs  of  the  hyppehon- 
driac  affeCtion  are  faid  to  be  a  plethora,  and  preterna¬ 
tural  thicknefs  of  theJ>lood  ;  fupprefiions  of  cuftomary 
evacuations ;  high  and  full  diet,  together  with  a- 
fparing  quantity  of  drink  ;  an  hereditary  difpofition; 
indolence  ;  atony  of  tlie  inteftines ;  violent  pafiions  of: 
the  mind,  &c. 

Prognofis.  The  hypochondriac  affeCtion,  when  left 
to  itfelf,. is  more  troublefome  than  dangerous;  but,  if 
improperly  treated,  it  may  bring  on  various  difeafes  of 
a  more  fatal  tendency,  fuch  as  the  melancholy,  bloody 
urine  and  nephritis,  jaundice,  vertigo,  palfy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  &c. 

Cure.  This  is  to  be  attempted  by  fuch  medicines 
as  counteract  occafional  caufes,  and  obviate  urgent: 

fymptoms. 
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Adynamia  fymptoms,  which  may  be  all  comprehended  under 
v —  bleeding,  gentle  evacuants,  chalybeates,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  and  exercife,  efpecially  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  which  in  this  difeafe  is  greatly  preferable  to 
any  other.  When  the  circiunftances  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  afford  it,  a  voyage  to  Spain,  Portugal,  «r 
fome  of  the  warmei  countries  in  Europe,  will  be  of 
great  feivice. 

Genus  XLVII.  CHLOROSIS. 

Green  sickness. 

Chlorofi3,  Sauv.  gen.  309.  Lin.  222.  Fog.  305. 

Sag.  gen  135.  Boerh.  1285.  Hoffm.  iii.  311. 

Janck.  86. 

Of  this  genus  alfo  Dr  Cullen  thinks  there  is  but 
one  idiopathic  fpecies:  viz.  what  feme  diftinguilh  by 
the  title  of  chlorofis  virginea ,  others  of  cblorafis  ama- 
toria. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  ufually  attacks  girls  a 
little  after  the  time  of  puberty,  and  fird  fliows  itfelf 
by  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia.  But  a  didinguifhing 
lymptom  is,  that  the  appetite  is  entirely  vitiated,  and 
the  patient  will  eat  lime,  chalk,  afhes,  fait,  See.  very 
greedily  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  there  is  not  only  a 
total  inappetence  to  proper  food,  but  it  will  even  ex¬ 
cite  naufea  and  vomiting.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  the  urine  is  pale,  and  afterwards  turbid  ;  the 
face  becomes  pale,  and  then  affumes  a  greenilh  colour; 
fometimes  it  becomes  livid  or  yellow :  the  eyes  are 
funk,  and  have  a  livid  circle  round  them  ;  the  lips 
lofe  their  fine  red  colour  ;  the  pulfe  is  quick,  weak, 
and  low,  though  the  heat  is  little  fhort  of  a  fever, 
but  the  veins  are  fcarcely  filled;  the  feet  are  frequent¬ 
ly  cold,  fwell  at  night,  and  the  whole  body  feems 
covered  with  a  foft  fwelling ;  the  breathing  is  diffi¬ 
cult  :  nor  is  the  mind  free  from  affeftion  as  well  as 
the  body  ;  it  becomes  irritated  by  the  flighted  caufes'; 
and  fometimes  the  patients  love  folitude,  become  fad 
and  thoughtful.  There  is  a  retention  of  the  menfes 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diforder;  and  at  lad 
all  the  bad  fymptoms  increafing,  a  leucophlegmafia, 
anafarca,  atrophy,  and  death,  fucceed. 

Caujes.  The  caufe  of  chlorofis  is  thought  to  be  an 
atony  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
efpeoially  of  the  domach,  joined  with  a  fimllar  atony 
of  the  perfpiratory  veffels  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body,  and  the  whole  depending  on  an  atony  of 
thofe  fmall  arteries  which  pour  out  the  mendrual 
blood.  This  atony  may  be  occafioned  by  the  fame 
caufes  which  bring  on  dyfpepfia  and  hypochondriaft3, 
but  very  frequently  arifts  from  love  and  other  pafiions 
of  the  mind. 

Prognofts.  The  chlorofis  In  all  cafes  is  tedious, 
though  it  does  not  generally  prove  fatal ;  but  we  can 
never  promife  a  certain  cure  unlefs  the  menfes  make 
their  appearance. 

Cure.  The  remedies  here  in  general  are  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfpepfia  and  hypochondriafis ;  only  in  the 
chlorofis  dronger  purgatives  may  be  made  ufe  ofr. 
thofe  v  Inch  dimulate  the  reftum  are  ufeful  by  ftimu- 
lating  alfo  the  veffels  of  the  uterus;  and  for  this  reafoit 
indulgence  in  venery  has  fometimes  been  faid  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  cure,  particularly  with  Iove-fick  maids.  The 
told  bath  is  alfo  extremely  proper. 
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Order  III.  SP  AS  MI. 

Spasmt,  Sauv.  Clafs  IV.  Vog.  Clafs  V. 
Clafs  VIII. 

Motorii,  Lin.  Clafs  VII. 

Morbi  fpafmodici  et  convulfivi,  Hoffm.  III.  9. 
Spafmi  et  convulfiones,  Junck.  43,  54. 
Epilepfia,  Boerh.  1071,  1088. 

Genus  XLVIII.  The  TETANUS. 
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Tetanus,  Sauv.  gen.  122.  Lin.  127.  Fog.  180. 

Sag.  gen.  228. 

Catochus,  Sauv.  gen.  123.  Lin.  128.  Vog.  183. 

Sag.  gen.  229. 

Opidhotonos,  Fog.  181. 

Epidhotonos,  Fog.  182. 

On  this  didemper  Dr  Lionel  Chalmers  has  pub- 
lifhed  a  differtation  in  the  hrft  volume  of  the  Medical 
Obfervations,  which  being  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
has  appeared  in  other  medical  writers  on  the  fubjeft, 
we  fiiall  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

«  Of  all  the  difeafes  to  which  man  is  fubjeft,  none 
deferves  more  to  be  confidered  than  the  opidhotonos 
and  tetanus,  either  with  regard  to  the  variety  of 
painful  fymptoms  which  almofl  without  interinlffion 
didraft  the  fick,  or  the  danger  of  the  difeafes  theni- 
felves,  from  which  few  recover,  in  comparifon  of  the 
number  they  attack.  In  both,  the  vital  aftions  are 
very  imperfeftly  performed,  mod  of  thofe  which  are 
called  natural  being  as  it  were  fufpended  at  once 
and  fo  far  is  the  patient  from  being  able  to  execute 
any  voluntary  motion,  that  the  whole  machine  un¬ 
dergoes  the  mod  excruciating  diftartions,  from  the 
violent  and  unnatural  contraftions  of  the  mufcles. 
Happy  it  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  temperate 
climates,  that  fuch  difeafes  appear  rarely  among  them  ; 
but  in  thofe  countries  which  lie  in  the  more  fouthern. 
and  warmer  latitudes,  they  are  endemic,  efpecially  to 
negro  ilaves.  In  South  Carolina,,  they  /how  them- 
felves  at  all  feafons,  but  not  fo  often  in  winter, 
more  frequently  in  fpring  and  autumn  ;  and  are  molt 
common  in  the  fummer,  when  people  work  abroad 
and  are  alternately  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun  and  heavy  Ihowers,  which  often  happen  fud- 
denly,  and  greatly  alter  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Others  are  feized  with  the  opidhotonos  after  fleeping 
without  doors,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  deceitful  re- 
frefhment  of  the  cool  night -air,  when  the  weather  13 
warm :  one  youth  chofe  to  cut  off  his  hair  and' 
/have  his  head  on  a  warm  day  in  March,  and  went  to 
bed  without  a  cap  ;  but  the  weather  changed,  and 
became  cold  in  the  night,  and  he  was  found. rigid  with 
that  difeafe  next  morning. 

“  Thefe  difeafes  fo  rarely  appear  as  originals  in. 
Europe,  that  a  good  hidory  of  them  cannot  he  expefted 
from  the  phyficians  who  praftife  in  that  part  of  the 
world ;  nor  has  any  thing  like  a  full  defcription  been 
given  of  them  by  any  ancient  or  modern  author 
which  I  have  feen.  Hippocrates  indeed  takes  notice 
of  them  in  many  places,  and  feems  to  regard  them, 
only  as  confequences  of  other  difeafes,  or  of  wounds 
or  ulcers  of  the  nervous  or  tendinous  parts,  of  which 
fymptomatic  kind,  of  opidhotonos  he  gives  three  re¬ 
markable  cafes  in  lib.  V.  §  VII,  de  Morb.  vurg.  and. 
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Spafmi  repeats  them  In  another  place ;  but  tlie  few  fymp- 
*"  » "  "  toms  he  recounts  do  not  (how  themfclves  with  us. 

Galen,  Ceelius  Aurelianus,  Aretaeus,  &c.  feem  only 
to  have  copied  Hippocrates,  with  the  addition  of 
fome  fuppofititious  fymptoms,  which  really  do  not 
appear  ;  and  the  little  that  Bontius  fays  of  it  is  very 
faulty. 

“  Among  the  numerous  clafs  of  fpafinodic  difeafes, 
there  are  three  which  diftinguirti  themfelves  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  on  which  the  names  of  emproflho- 
tonos,  opijlhotonos ,  and  tetanus,  have  been  juftly  enough 
bellowed,  as  being  expreffive  of  the  pofture  into  which 
they  throw  and  confine  the  patient.  When  therefore 
thofe  mufcles  which  bend  tlie  head,  neck,  and  body 
forwards,  fuffer  fuch  involuntary,  violent,  and  conti¬ 
nued  contractions,  as  to  fix  the  chin  to  the  breaft,  in- 
curvate  the  fpine  and  body,  and- retain  the  fick  in  this 
painful  and  prone  pofture,  the  difeafe  is  called  emprof- 
ihotonos.  When  the  pofterior  mufcles  are  fimilarly  af- 
fe&ed,  fo  that  the  head  is  drawn  towards  the  fpine, 
and  the  fpine  itfelf  is  recurvated,  it  has  then  the  name 
of  opifthotoms }  although  in  fail,  in  this,  all  thofe 
mufcles  which  a  Cl  in  deglutition,  bend  the  head  for¬ 
wards,  or  turn  it  to  either  fide,  are  equally  contracted 
with  thofe  which  raife  the  head  and  fpine.  The  teta¬ 
nus  differs  from,  or  rather  is  compounded  of,  both  the 
others ;  for  in  this  the  patient  is  found  rigid  and  in¬ 
flexible,  being  as  it  were  braced  between  the  oppofite 
contradlions  of  the  anterior  and  pofterior  mufcles;  yet 
even  here  the  head  is  much  .retraced 

**  1  never  faw  the  emprojlbotonos ;  and  lhall  only 
fpeak  of  the  opiflhotonos  and  tetanus,  the  firft  being  by 
far  the  moll  common,  and  in  the  laft  ftage 'of  which 
the  tetanus  frequently  fupervenes.  And  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  following  defeription  by  no  means  re- 
fpedls  fuch  fyrnptomatic  eoiitra&ions  as  often  happen 
immediately  before  death,  both  in  acute  and  chronic 
difeafes ;  neither  will  it  agree  with  that  fpurious  oplf- 
thotonos  or  tetanus  which  appear  fometimesin  the  firft 
and  fecond  ftages  of  quotidian  intermittents  in  this 
country,  however  they  may  emulate  the  true  difeafes 
,in  fome  of  their  fymptoms. 

“  St  ad.  I.  The  opljlhotmos,  contrary  to  what  Bon- 
tius  a  Herts,  often  comes  on  gradually  and  by  flight 
approaches,  the  patient  complaining  rather  of  an  unea- 
fy  ftiffnefs  in  the  back-part  of  the  neck  and  about  the 
Ihoulders,  than  of  any  acute  pain,  with  fome  degree 
of  a  general  lafiitude.  Thefe  increafe,  and  become 
fo  troublefome  when  he  attempts  to  turn  his  head,  or 
to  bend  it  forward,  as  to  oblige  him  to  walk  very 
eredl;  for  he  can  by  no  means  look  downward,  nor  to 
either  fide,  without  turning  his  Whole  body.  He  can¬ 
not  open  his  jaws  without  pain;  and  has  fome  difficul¬ 
ty  in  fwallowing,  which  difeourageshim  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  eat.  At  times  he  feels  a  fudden  and  painful  trac¬ 
tion  under  the  carti/aga,  enjiformis,  which  ftrikes  thro’ 
to  the  back,  and  inftantly  increafes  the  rigidity  about 
the  neck  and  ihoulders,  draws  the  head  backward  a 
little,  and  ftiuts  the  jaws  clofer.  The  pain  under  the 
Jlerjuim  returns  more  frequently  and  with  greater  vio¬ 
lence  ;  apd  the  other  contractions  become  fo  ftrong, 
that  the  head  from  this  time  continues  much  ret  railed, 
and  he  now  refufes  nourifhment,  as  fwallowing  is  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pain,  and  occafions  a  return  of  the 
fpafin ;  which  extends  along  the  fpine  quite  to  the 
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lower  extremities,  fo  that  they  will  rib  longer  fup-  Tetanus 
port  him,  and  he  i3  under  the  neceffity  of  going  to  — “ v*~* J 
bed. 

“  In  this  manner  paffes  over  the  firft  ftage  of  ^he 
op[/}hotonos,  which  fometimes  takes  up  three  or  four 
days ;  tlie  patient,  as  well  as  thofe  about  him,  mif- 
taking  the  firft  appearances  of  it  for  that  rheumatic 
complaint,  which  is  commonly  called  a  crick  in  the 
neck  ;  but  it  fometimes  forms  itfelf  much  quicker,  and 
invades  the  unfortunate  perfon  with  tlie  whole  train  of 
its  mifcliievous  fymptoms  in  a  few  hours :  in  which 
cafe,  the  danger  may  truly  be  eftimated  frofn  the  vio¬ 
lence  of -.the  firft  attack  ;  for  fuch  generally  die  in  24, 

36,  or  48  hours,  and  very  rarely  furvive  the  third 
day.  But  when  it  is  lefs  acute,  few  are  loll  after  the 
hinth  or  eleventh;  which  number  of  days  it  would 
hot  be  poffible  for  them  to  complete,  unlefs  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe  was  in  a  good  meafure  fubdued  ; 
although  I  had  one  who  recovered,  after  having  been 
fubjeCt  to  -its  tyrannical  attacks  daily  for  fix  weeks, 
in  this  ftage  the  pulfe  is  flow,  and  very  hard,  and  the 
belly  is  bound  ;  blood  taken  away  feems  not  to  be 
altered  from  the  natural  Hate,  fo  that  no  indication  can 
be  deduced  therefrom,  and  it  only  varies  with  regard 
to -laxity  or  companion,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
;perfoti  and  feafon  of  the  year. 

“  Stad.  II.  The  fpafm  under  the  (lernum  (which 
is  the  pathognomic  fymptom  of  this  difeafe)  becomes 
more  violent,  returning  every  10  or  15  minutes;  and 
never  fails  to  be  inftantly  fucceeded  by  a  ftronger  re-* 
traCtion  of  the  head,  with  great  rigidity  and  pain  all 
round  the  neck,  and  along,  the  fpine  to  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  which  are  fuddenly  put  to  the  ftretch.  The 
Countenance  is  very  pale  and  contra&ed  ;  the  jaws  are 
that  moment  fnapped  together,  and  cannot  afterwards 
be  opened  fo  wide  as  to  receive  the  end  of  one’s  little 
finger ;  an  attempt  to  do  which,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  furely  hurries  on  the  fpafm.  The  maftoid,  co- 
racohyoid  and  fternohyoid  mufcles,  as  well  as  all  the 
others  concerned  in  deglutition,  and  the  deltoid  and 
pe&orals,  are  mod  violently  contracted,  f®  that  the 
(boulders  are  ftrongly  raifed  forward,  and  the  arms  are 
ftretched  out  or  drawn  acrofs  the  body;  but  the  w'rifts 
and  fingers  feem  not  to  be  affe&ed. 

“  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  the  time 
of  the  fpafm,  which  ceafes  in  a  few  feconds :  after 
which  the  (houlders  and  arms  recline,  and  the  inferior 
extremities  relax ;  yet  not  fo  entirely,  but  that  fuch  a 
degree  of  rigidity  for  the  moll  part  remains  as  will  not 
permit  them  to  bend  when  this  is  attempted  by  ano¬ 
ther  perfon  ;  for  as  to  the  fick  himfelf,  he  cannot  at 
all  move  them.  The  mufcles  on  the  (ides  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  neck  continue  Hill  contracted,  although  not 
fo  ftrongly;  but  their  a&ion  is  overcome  by  the  num¬ 
ber  and  ilrength  of  tlie  pofterior  ones ;  fo  that  the  re¬ 
traction  of  the  head  conftantly  remains.  He  breathes 
quick  for  fome  minutes,  as  if  he  had  been  excefiively 
exercifed ;  and  the  pulie  is  fmall,  fluttering,  and  irre¬ 
gular,  but  both  become  more  calm  and  flow.  The 
face  is  fometimes  pale  in  the  intervals,  but  oftener 
fluffied  ;  and  the  whole  countenance  expreffes  ftrong 
appearances  of  the  mod  melancholy  diftrefs,  as  well 
becaufe  of  the  dread  he  has  of  a  return  of  the  fpai’m, 
which  he  is  fure  will  foon  happen,  as  from  the  pain 
he  fuffers  by  the  prefent  contractions,  and  the  more 
general 
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Spafmi  general  and  fevere  ones  wh Teh  he  has  fo  lately  fu- 
'■  "  *  ftained.  The  tongue  is  ftiff  and  torpid  ;  but  fo  far 
as  it  can  be  feen,  is  not  foul.  The  belly  is  always 
bound,  and  cannot  eafily  be  loofened.  In  drinking,  the 
liquid  paffes  with  great  difficulty  to  the  ftomach,.  even 
in  the  fmalleft  quantity ;  and  if  the  fpafm  fhould  feize 
him  at  that  time,  whieh  an  attempt  to  fwallow  for  the 
moft  part  occafions,  the  liquor  returns  through  the 
nofe  with  fome  force.  The  patients  defire  to  lie  ftill  as 
much  as  poffible ;  and  avoid  drinking,  fpeaking,  or  be¬ 
ing  moved,  either  of  which  are  apt  to  oceafion  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  fpafm. 

“  Stad.  III.  In  this  laft  ftage,  the  patient  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  moft  calamitous  and  diftrefsful  circum- 
ftances  :  for  he  is  on  a  continual  raek,  according  to 
the  moft  literal  meaning  of  that  word  ;  the  fpafm  re¬ 
turning  oftener  than  once  in  a  minute,  is  much  more 
violent,  and  holds  him  longer,  fo  that  he  has  fcarcely 
any  remiffion.  The  anterior  mufeles  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  now  fuffer  equal  contraftions  with  the  pofterior ; 
but  the  laft  overcome  the  force  of  the  others,  fo  that 
the  fpine  is  ftrongly  recurvated,  and  forms  a  hollow 
arch  with  the  bed,  and  lie  refts  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head  and  the  heels.  The  belly  is  flat,  and  is  drawn 
inward;  and  the  mufeles  are  fo  rigidly  contracted,  that 
they  will  not  give  way  to  preffure,  and  do  not  feem  in 
the  leaft  to  yield  to  the  defeent  of  the  diaphragm  in 
infpiration  ;  the  feveral  mufeles  about  the  neck,  fides, 
and  abdomen,  being  plainly  diftinguifhable  from  each 
other  Although  the  lower  extremities  are  always  ri¬ 
gid  in  this  ftate,  yet  are  they  fo  fuddenly  and  violenb- 
ly  diftended  in  the  time  of  the  fpafms,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  ftanders-by,  he  would  be  projefted  feet 
foremoft  ofF  the  bed ;  while  others  again  are  as  it 
were  pufhed  upward  with  fuel:  a  fpring,  that  the  head 
is  ftruck  with  great  force  again  ft  whatever  happens  to 
be  in  the  way,  the  thighs  and  legs  being  in  this  cafe 
no  lefs  rigid  than  the  other  parts.  The  tongue  is 
fpafmodically  darted  out,  and  is  often  miferably  torn, 
as  the  teeth  are  that  moment  fnapped  together ;  fothat 
it  is  necefTary-  to  prevent  this  by  keeping  the  handle  of 
a  fpoon,  wrapped  round  with  foft  rags,  between  the 
teeth,  when  this  can  be  done.  At  the  time  that  the 
tongue  is  thus  thruft  out,  the  mufcular  flefh,  which 
lies  between  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  and  head  of  the 
trachea,  feems  to  be  drawn  upwards  within  the  throat. 
The  countenance  is  very  much  contra&ed,'  and  he  is 
in  a  foam  of  fweat,  the  heat  being  very  great;  and  the 
pulfe  between  the  fpafms  is  exceeding  quick,  fmall, 
and  irregular,  although  the  heart  throbs  fo  ftrongly, 
that  its  motions  may  be  plainly  feen,  and  a  palpita¬ 
ting  fubfultory  kind  of  undulation  may  not  only  be 
felt,  but  perceived  all  over  the  epigaftric  region.  The 
eyes  are  watery  and  languid,  and  a  pale  or  bloody 
froth  bubbles  out  from  between  the  lips.  The  jaws 
are  for  the  moft  part  loeked  faft,  fo  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  give  drink  or  nourilhment;  nor  could  he  fwal¬ 
low  if  any  thing  was  put  into  his  mouth.  In  this  ftate 
they  are  commonly  delirious  :  and  as  they  cannot  fub- 
fift  many  hours  under  fo  great  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  and  natural  fun&ions,  a  mortal  anxiety  enfues  and 
releafes  them  ;  oftener  a  continued  and  fevere  fpafm 
finifhes  the  tragedy,  when  it  was  before  almoft  at  an 
end  :  but  moft  frequently  a  general  convulfion  puts  a 
period  to  their  fufferings ;  and  whichever  way  this 
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happens,  they  for  the  moft  part  relax  juft  before  death.  Tetanu 
“  In  the  tetanus ,  the  general  fymptoms  are  nearly  v~“ 
the  fame  as  in  the  opifthotonos,  except  that  from  the 
firft  attaek,  the  lateral,  abdominal,  and  other  anterior 
mufeles,  are  equally  contra&ed  with  the  pofterior  ones; 
and  the  arms  become  rigid  as  well  as  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities.  The  abdomen  is  always  flat  and  rigid  as  in- 
the  laft  ftage  of  the  opifthotonos,  and  its  contents  feem 
to  be  thruft  lip  into  the  thorax,  which  at  the  fame 
time  appears  to  be  much  dilated.  There  are  here  al- 
fo  fome  intervals  between  the  fpafms,  in  the  time  of 
which  the  cheeks  are  drawn  towards  the  ears,  fo  that 
all  the  teeth  may  be  feen  as  in  the  fpafmus  cynicus* 
Deglutition  is  more  free  in  this  than  in  the  other  dif- 
eafe ;  yet  fo  far  is  the  fick  from  being  equally  balan¬ 
ced  between  the  contractions  of  the  oppofite  mufeles, 
that  the  head  is  retraced  and  the  fpine  is  recurvated, 
although  not  quite  fo  much  as  in  the  opifthotonos. 

And  the  fpafm,  which  commences  under  the  fternnm, 
is  likewife  common  to  the  tetanus,  which  terminates 
as  the  other,  and  on  the  fame  fatal  days.  But  who¬ 
ever  recovers  from  either,  labours  long  under  a  general 
atonia ;  and  they  cannot  for  feme  months  raife  them- 
felves  from  a  fupine  or  recumbent  pofture  without  pain, 
nor  without  help  for  fome  time-” 

Prognofis  and  Cure.  There  has  never  been  any  thing 
like  a  crilis  obferved  in  thefe  frightful  cafes,  or  fa¬ 
vourable  termination  from  the  mere  efforts  of  nature; 
and  therefore  all  the  phyfician’s  dependence  mull  be 
upon  art.  As  in  cafes  of  tetanic  affections,  the  dif- 
eafe  often  arifes  from  fome  particular  irritation,  the 
removal  of  this  mull  neceffarily  be  an  important  objeCt 
in  the.  cure  :  But  where  it  cannot  be  removed,  bene¬ 
fit  may  often  be  obtained  by  the  prevention  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  being  communicated  to  the  brain.  When, 
however,  that  influence  is  communicated  to  the  brain, 
a  cure  is  to  be  expe&ed  only  by  dimini fhing  and  ob¬ 
viating  it.  This  is  principally  brought  about  by  the 
ufe  either  of  thofe  means  which -have  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  diminifh  action,  or  of  thofe  which  induce  a 
different  ftate  of  action.  On  thefe  grounds  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  thofe  remedies  which  are  employed  with 
greateft  fuccefs  in  this  affection,  may,  we  apprehend, 
be  explained.  Fortunately  it  has  been  found,  that 
opium  is  capable. of  giving  fome  relief,  if  adminiftered 
in  proper  time,  and  if  the  difeafe  happens  not  to  be 
in  the  moft  violent  degree :  the  warm  bath  mull  alfo 
be  brought  in  aid ;  and  the  patients  fhould  lie  horizon¬ 
tally  in  the  bath,  and  while  in  it  have  the  whole  body 
extremely  well  rubbed:  when  taken  out,  they  are  not 
to  be  dried,  but  immediately  put  to  bed  wrapt  in  the 
fofteft  blankets;  and  while  they  remain  there,  the  belly 
ought  either  to  be  ftuped,  or  two  or  three  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  kept  conftantly  lying  on  it- 
The  bowels  at  the  fame  time  muft,  if  poffible,  be  kept 
open,  by  folutions  of  manna  and  fal  poly  i  hr  eft,  or  fome 
other  purging  fait,  mixed  with  oleum  ricini  ;  or  if  that 
fhould  not  be  at  hand,  .with  oil  of  fweet  almonds  and 
a  little  tin&ure  of  fena.  The  opiates  are  to  be  given 
in  large  and  frequently  repeated  dofes;  fuch  as  a  grain 
of  the  extraflum  thebaicum,  .or  20  drops  of  the  tindiure, 
every  fecond  or  third  hour;  and  it  will  be  fafeft  not  to 
truft  to  the  thebaic  tinCture  which  is  kept  ready  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  (hops,  but  order  the  necefTary  dofe  of  fu- 
Iid  opium,  and  either  give  it  in  pills  or  diffolve  it  in  . 

5  fume..: 
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fotne  convenient  liquid.  If  fwallowing  fhould  be  dif-  there),  though  he  finds  ftrong  convulfive  fpafms  have  Tetanus. 

K  ficult,  or  the  jaws  clofed  up,  the  opium  muft  be  given  feized  the  child,  or  that  it  has  had  a  convulfive  fit  or  — v~— - 
in  clyfters  ;  for  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  two,  it  may  moil  commonly  be  relieved,  the  coming 
it  will  be  of  fervice  to  order  emollient  clyftera  to  be  of  the  tetanus  be  prevented,  and  the  life  of  the  babe 
injected  from  time  to  time,  fince  thefe  will  anfwer  not  faved,  as  Dr  Hillary  has  more  than  once  feen,  by  re- 
only  as  a  relaxing  fomentation,  but  alfo  contribute  to  moving  and  carrying  off  the  irritating  caufe  which  fti- 
keep  the  inteftinal  canal  perfectly  free.  mulates  their  tender  bowels,  by  fuch  gentle  evacuations 

When  the  patients  recover,  they  continue  for  a  long  as  are  fuitable  to  their  age  ;  and  then  quieting  and 
time  very  relaxed  and  weak;  and  no  wonder,  fince  it  compofing  the  irritation  of  their  nerves  with  proper 
is  the  nature  of  all  fpafmodic  affections  to  leave  be-  anodynes,  and  correcting  the  remaining  acrimony  of 
kind  them  extreme  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  muf-  the  nutritious  juices  in  the  prim a  •vi/e. 
cular  fibres.  In  order  to  perfect  tlie  recovery,  a  courfe  To  anfwer  thefe  intentions,  the  following  method, 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  to  be  with  variations  pro  re  nata  et  pro  ratione  atatis ,  as  the 
tried  ;  and  the  fpine  may  be  rubbed  with  fpirituous  caufe  is  different,  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  defired 
liniments,  or  with  a  mixture  of  rum  and  Barbadoes  effect  the  belt :  R.  Seri  laSis  $ij.  Saport.  Vcnet.  9j, 
tar  :  but  thefe  and  all  other  ftimulating  things,  either  Manna  Calab.  3 ij.  vel  iij.  01.  amygd.  dul.  ^fs.  01.  fa - 
internally  or  externally,  during  the  violence  of  the  niculi  dul.  gut.  ij.  Ba/f.  Peruv.  gut.  v.  Mifce,  f.  enema 
fpafms,  muft,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  pra&itioncrs,  be  quam  primum  inj'tciendum. 

■omitted,  fince  all  of  them  as  well  as  blitters  have  been  And  if  the  fymptoms  of  the  approaching  tetanus 
alleged  to  exafperate  the  difeafe.  will  permit,  he  gives  fomething  of  the  following  na~ 

This,  in  general,  is  the  plan  of  treatment  recom-  ture  to  aflift  the  operation  of  the  clyfter,  and  to  carry 
mended  by  Dr  Chalmers.  off  the  acrimony  the  fooner  :  R.  Aq. fem. faniculi  |iij. 

The  fame  dreadful  diforders  frequently  attack  young  Magnef.  alba  3fs.  Ocul.  cancr.  prap.  3j.  Syr.  e  cichor.  cum 
children  in  the  warm  climates.  Dr  Hillary  tells  us,  rheo,  Rofar.  folut.  ana  3 iij.  Mifce.  Or,  R.  Aq.fem.fa~ 
that  they  will  there  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  which  niculi  3iij.  Sapon.  amygdal.  3fs.  Magnef.  alba  3fs.  Syr . 
ufually  produce  convulfions  with  children  in  Britain,  e  cichor.  cum  rheo,  Manna  opt.  ana  ft].  01.  amygd.  dul. 
viz.  from  a  retention  of  the  meconium  or  firft  excrement  3iij.  Mifce  :  Exhibe  cochl.  parv.  vel  duo  pro  ratione  atatis 
after  birth  ;  or  from  a  glutinous  matter  which  is  too  omni  femibora ,  vel  omni  bora,  donee  refpond.  alvus. 
often  found  in  the  inteftincs  of  young  children  foon  Two  or  three  ftools  being  obtained  by  thefe,  the 
after  the  other  is  difeharged  ;  or  from  a  cheefy  mat-  following  is  exhibited  in  order  to  abate  the  convulfive 
ter  from  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  by  an  acid  in  the  twitchings,  and  prevent  the  tetanus  from  coming  on  s 
ftomach;  or  from  hard  excrements  ;  or  from  fomething  R.  Aq.  fem.  faniculi  |iij.  Magnef.  alba  3fs.  Ocul.  cancr. 
taken  in  by  the  mouth  which  is  over  acrid,  or  too  hard  prap.  3j.  Mofchi  orient,  gr.  iij.  Spir.  C.  C.  gut.  xv.  Syr. 
to  digeft,  which  irritates  their  tender  bowels,  and  fo  e  mecon  ^fs.  Mifce:  Exhibe  cochl.  parv.  (a  child’s  fpoon- 
produces  ftartings  and  convulfive  fpafms,  with  all  the  ful)  ter  quaterve  de  die,  vel  fapiut,  urgent,  convulf.  vel 
other  fymptoms  which  precede  and  accompany  convul-  fpafm. 

fions  in  young  children  in  Britain.  And  this  (hows  how  But  if  the  fymptoms  (how  that  the  tetanus  is  more 


much  more  readily  and  eafily  the  nerves  are  affe&ed 
and  irritated  in  that  warm  climate,  and  the  tetanus 
produced  from  a  much  lefs  caufe  there,  than  it  is  in 
Britain,  where  it  is  but  feldom  feen.  But  thefe  caufes 
not  being  timely  removed,  their  acrimony  is  increafed, 
partly  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  by  the 
fever  which  they  produce,  which  ftill  renders  them 
more  acrid,  and  fo  increafes  the  irritation  of  their 


immediately  coming  on,  fo  that  we  have  no  time  to 
wait  till  the  operation  of  the  clyfter  and  opening 
laxative  be  over,  fomething  of  the  following  nature 
muft  be  immediately  given ;  or  the  tetanus  will  come  on, 
and  mod  probably  prove  fatal  to  fuch  tender  babes. 
R.  Aq.  faniculi  3iiij.  Mofchi  orient,  gr.].  TinS.  Thebaic, 
gut.  iiij.  Syr.  e  mecon.  3 ij.  Mifce  pro  duobus  dof.  de  qui - 
bus  exhibe  unam  quam  primum ,  et  alteram  fi  convul.  fpafm. 


bowels,  that  it  firft  brings  on  ftartings,  then  convul-  redeunt. 
five  fpafms,  and  regular  corivulfion  fits;  which,  if  not  This,  Dr  Hillary  obferves,  may  be  thought  a  bold 
foon  removed,  ufually  end  in  a  perfect  tetanus  there,  attempt,  to  give  tincl.  Tbebaica  to  fuch  a  tender  young 
and  the  difeafe  is  blit  feldom  cured  in  fuch  young  chil-  infant ;  but  it  is  to  be  confulered  that  the  little  pa- 
dren  when  it  arrives  at  that  ftate :  for  when  the  child  tient  will  certainly  die  if  the  tetanus  feize  it,  and  that 
lies  in  this  miferable,  rigid,  immoveable  condition,  up-  it  will  come  on  if  this  do  not  prevent  it ;  and  he  has 
on  moving  its  hands  or  feet  in  the  moft  gentle  man-  known  a  bold  ignorant  old  midwife  give  four  or  five 
ner,  or  foftly  touching  any  p?„rt  of  its  body,  or  giving  drops  of  that  tinfture  to  a  very  young  infant  with- 
it  the  leaft  motion,  even  feeling  its  pulfe  in  the  moft  out  any  prejudice  more  than  its  doling  three  or  four 
gentle  tender  manner,  or  the  lead  notfe,  or  even  touch-  hours,  though  not  in  this  cafe,  but  in  one  much  lefs 
in  r  its  clothes,  will  bring  on  the  convulfive  fpafms,  violent. 

and  caufe  it  to  be  ftrorigly  convulfed  backwards,  or  The  clyfter  may  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  and 
drawn  into  a  rigid  ftraight  line,  ftrongly  extended  and  the  opening  laxative  not  long  after  it:  though  it  may 
immoveable  like  a  ftafue,  and  will  fo  remain  immove-  retard  the  operation  of  that  for  fome  time,  yet  it 
able  out  of  either  of  thofe  poftures  for  a  confiderable  operates  foon  after,  and  gives  relief ;  after  which  the 
time,  a  minute  or  two  ;  and  when  the  difeafe  is  ar-  other  medicines,  and  fomenting  the  body  and  anoint- 
rived  at  this  degree.  Dr  Hillary  thinks  it  is  never  ing  it  as  before,  may  be  ufed,  if  the  phyfician  finds  it 
cured.  But  if  the  phyfician  be  called  in  time,  before  neceflary;  alfo  a  little  of  the  laxative  mixture  may  be 
the  tetanus  has  come  on  (which  is  too  feldom  the  cafe  given  once  or  twice  a-day,  if  the  above  julep  does  not 
N“ 207.  anfwer 
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Spafmi  anfwer  that  intefition  of  keeping1  the  child’s  body 

u—'v - open  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  which  in  this  cafe  is 

generally  found,  neceffary  to  be  obferved. 

Thefe  methods  and  medicines  may  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances.  For  neither  the  fame  method  nor 
the  fame  medicines  will  anfwer  in  all  cafes,  though  the 
difeafe  be  the  fame  ;  but  they  mull  be  changed  as  the 
caufes  differ,  or  the  conftitution  of  the  fick,  or  the 
time  of  the  difeafe,  or  as  fome  other  circumftances 
may  require :  which  is  a  thing  of  great  importance, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  cure  of  moft  other  dif- 
eafes  ;  wherefore  it  is  mentioned  here,  chiefly  to  cau¬ 
tion  the  pradtitioners  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

When  proper  medicines  are  thus  timely  and  ju- 
dicioufly  given  ill  this  cafe,  they  feldom  fail  to  carry 
off  the  irritating  caufe,  quiet  and  eafe  the  nerves,  re¬ 
move  the  convulfions  and  fpafms  ;  and  confequently  pre¬ 
vent  the  tetanus  from  coming  on,  and  the  death  of  the 
patient.  But  if  calling  in  the  phyfician  be  deferred  till 
the  tetanus  has  already  ftrongly  feized  the  child,  as  is 
too  often  the  cafe  here,  neither  warm  bathing,  foment¬ 
ing,  nor  any  other  methods  or  medicines  whatever, 
will  remove  it  or  its  caufes,  nor  fave  the  life  of  the  little 
tender  patient. 

Dr  Chalmers  gives  an  account  of  his  having  cured 
one  child  feized  with  a  tetanus,  by  purging  with  an 
infufion  of  rhubarb ;  to  which  a  few  grains  of  mufk, 
and  a  little  ol.  tartar,  per  deliq.  were  added,  together 
with  the  warm  bath,  and  the  frequent  injection  of 
glyfters  made  with  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
to  each  of  which  was  added  a  fmall  portion  of  Caftile 
foap.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  afliftance  of  the  medical  art  is 
moft  wanted,  it  moft  generally  fails.  We  have  been 
affured  by  a  gentleman  who  praftifed  for  fome  time 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  that  out  of  30  cafes  of 
the  tetanus  he  had  feen,  not  one  of  the  patients  reco¬ 
vered,  though  he  had  given  opium  to  the  quantity  of 
20  grains  thrice  a-day ;  and  others,  he  was  affured,  had 
taken  30  grains  thrice  a-day.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  the  medieine  produced  a  violent  headach ;  but 
towards  the  end,  it  had  no  manner  of  effeft  whatever. 
In  two  patieijts,  the  difeafe  came  on  from  theflighteft 
caufes  imaginable.  The  one  accidentally  fell  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  avoid  a  loaded  cart,  and  put  the  heel  of 
his  fhoe  upon  one  of,  his  thumbs  in  riling ;  the  other, 
in  avoiding  the  fame  cart,  fliglitly  ruffled  the  flein  of 
his  nofe.  Both  were  feized  with  the  tetanus;  and 
both  died,  notwithftanding  all  poffible  afliftance  was 
given.  The  former  had  his  thumb  amputated  with¬ 
out  effedt. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays, 
Vol.  III.  Dr  Donald  Monro  deferibes  a  new  method 
of  cure,  communicated  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  formerly  a  practitioner  in  Jamaica.  While  this 
gentleman  pradtifed  in  that  ifland,  he  had  under  his 
care  a  great  number  of  cafes  of  tetanus  attended  with 
the  loeked-jaw.  At  firft,  he  ufed  to  give  very  freely 
of  opium,  mulk,  and  other  medicines  of  this  clafs; 
to  bleed,  and  make  other  evacuations ;  while  he  ufed 
baths,  fomentations,  embrocations,  and  other  external 
applications,  but  all  without  the  leaft  fuccefs  ;  and,  as 
lie  had  loft  a  great  many  patients  without  being  fo 
lucky  as  to  make  one  cure,  he  began  to  believe  that 
.Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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this  diforder  always  proved  fatal,  and  was  not  to  fie  Tetanus, 
cured  by  medicine,  notwithftanding  what  fome  prac-  \T—t 
titioners  had  alleged.  However,  having  received  an 
unexpedted  hint  concerning  the  good  effedts  of  the 
mercurial  ointment  in  fuch  cafes,  he  refolved  to  try 
it ;  and  ordered  the  firft  patient  that  offered  to  be  put 
into  a  warm  room,  and  to  be  rubbed  two  or  three 
times  a-day  with  the  ointment,  till  fuch  time  as  a  falt- 
vation  was  raifed ;  when  he  with  pleafure  obferved, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  mereury  began  to  affedl:  the  mouth, 
the  convulfions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  jaws,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  fpafms  and  convulfions,  ceafed,  and  the 
patient  was  freed  of  all  his  complaints.  After  this,  he 
treated  every  cafe  of  this  kind  which  came  under  his 
care  in  the  fame  manner,  and  cured  twelve,  whieh 
were  all  who  applied  to  him  for  advice  fo  early  in  the 
diforder  that  there  was  time  to  bring  the  mercury  to 
the  mouth  before  the  fatal  period  was  expedted.  A 
few  died,  in  whom  the  difeafe  was  fo  far  advanced  be¬ 
fore  he  faw  them  that  there  was  not  time  to  raife  a  fa- 
livation.  None  of  the  cafes  which  were  under  this 
gentleman’s  care  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  the  conl'e- 
quences  of  wounds  or  capital  operations ;  nor  has  he 
had  any  opportunity  of  trying  it  fince  in  cafes  of  the 
locked  jaw,  which  fometimes  follows  capital  opera¬ 
tions,  owing  to  his  having  given  over  pradtice  :  but  he 
thinks,  that, 'from  the  fimilarity  of  the  complaint, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mercurial  fridtions  would 
be  equally  efficacious  in  fuch  cafes,  as  when  the 
diforder  comes  from  catching  cold  ©r  other  fuch 
caufes. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  Tranfa&ions, 
we  have  an  account  of  a  cure  performed  by  Dr  Wil¬ 
liam  Carter  of  Canterbury,  by  means  very  different 
from  any  of  thofe  above  related. — On  the  1 7th  of  May 
1767,  the'  dodlor  was  called  to  a  ftrong  healthy  man. 
in  the  21ft  year  of  his  age,  and  who  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  three  weeks.  What  gave  rife  to 
his  prefent  diforder  was  a  wound  on  the  inner  ankle  of 
his  .right  leg,  which  he  bad  received  fix  weeks  before 
from  a  joiner’s  chifel.  At  that  time  his  mouth  was 
fo  far  clofed,  as  to  admit  only  the  moft  liquid  nou- 
riftunent,  which  he  conftantly  fucked  through  his 
teeth  :  but  his  legs  and  jaw,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  fpina  dorfi,  were  quite  immoveable,  being  as 
ftiff  and  rigid  as  thofe  of  a  perfon  long  dead  ;  his 
head  was  drawn  backward;  and  he  was  frequently 
ftrongly  convulfed.  The  motion  indeed  of  both  his 
arms  was  but  a  little  impaired.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  his  fight,  hearing,  and  memory,  conti¬ 
nued  perfect ;  his  appetite  was  good  ;  and  his  fenfes, 
in  the  day-time,  entire,  though  fometimes  wandering 
in  the  night.  As  to  his  pulfe,  that  was  regular ;  if 
it  deviated  at  all  from  the  pulfe  of  a  perfon  in  health, 
it  was  rather  flow  than  quick,  and  fomewhat  fuller 
than  natural.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  his  patient ; 
a  detail  of  which  had  been  given  before  the  doctor  fet 
out  on  his  journey,  which  he  undertook  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  refoiution  to  make  ufe  of  the  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Silvefter,  in  the  firft  vol.  of  Medical 
Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  publiihed  in  the  year  1 757, 

(and  which  has  been  related  from  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr 
Hillary.)  But,  on  his  arrival  at  the  houfe,  he  found 
great  quantities  of  the  extraftum  thebakum  diffolved 
K  k  had 
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his  cure-  Dr  Cochrane,  however,  fay*  he  ha*  heard  of  Tramis. 
fome  cafes  being  treated  fuccefsfully  by  cold  water  and  •"v*""* 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  St  Euftatia  and  St  Kitt’s,  and  in 
another  letter  mentions  his  having  ufed  the  cold  bath, 
in  other  cafes  of  tetanus  with  fuccefs.  But  fince  Dr 
Cochrane**  publication,  a  more  full  and  fatisfaftory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  benefit  of  this  practice  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  in  a  paper  publifhed  by  Dr  Wright,  in  the  lixth 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  Obfervations.  Dr 
Wright  gives  a  particular  account  of  fix  cafes,  in 
which  the  beft  effects  were  obtained  from  dafhing  cold 
water  upon  the  patient ;  and  he  obferves,  that  fince  he 
fir!!  ufed  this  method  of  cure  he  never  failed  in  one  in- 
fiance  to  effeft  a  recovery,  and  that  in  a  (horter  time 
than  by  any  other  method  hitherto  propofed.  This 
practice  has  on  fome  occafions  been  adopted  by  practi¬ 
tioners  in  Britain,  although  here  the  difeafe  is  a  much 
lefs  frequent  occurrence.  It  has  particularly  been 
employed  with  fuccefs  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool ; 
and  we  hope  that  ftift  more  extenfive  practice  will  con¬ 
firm  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  although  not  in 
every  inflance,  yet  in  many  cafes  of  this  affeftion. 

Very  lately  a  different  mode  of  cure  in  this  affec¬ 
tion  has  been  recommended  by  Dr  Ru!h,  profeffor  of 
medicine  in.  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  intitled  Obferva¬ 
tions  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Tetanus,  publifhed  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philofophical  Society.  Dr  Rufli,  viewing  tetanus 
as  being  a  difeafe  occafioned  by  relaxation,  thinks  the 
medicines  indicated  to  cure  it  are  fuch  only  as  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  this  relaxation,  and  to  reftore  tone 
to  the  fyftem.  On  this  ground  he  recommends  the  li¬ 
beral  ufe  of  wine  and  the  Peruvian  bark  and  tells  us, 
that  he  has  employed  them  with  fuccefs  in  aftual  prac¬ 
tice.  When  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a  wound  of  any 
particular  place,  be  recommends  ftimulants  to  the  part 
affefted  ;  fuch  as  dilatation  of  the  wound,  and  filling 
it  with  oil  of  turpentine.  How  far  this  pradtice  will 
be  confirmed  by  more  extenfive  experience,  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  determine.  We  may  only  obferve, 
that  a  very  contrary  pradtice  has  been  recommended  as 
highly  fuccefsful  by  fome  praftitioners  in  Spain,  where 
tetanic  affedlions  are  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
confequence  of  flight  accidents.  There  gentle  emol¬ 
lients  are  itrongly  recommended,  particularly  hnmer- 
fing  the  wounded  part  in  tepid  oil  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  fo  at  a  time,  and  repeating  this  application  at 
fhort  intervals.  By  this  mode  many  cafes,,  after  very 
alarming  appearances  had  taken  place,  are  faid  to  have 
been  completely  and  fpeedily  removed.  While  the 
pradtice  is  very  Ample,  it  appears  at  the  lame  time  in 
many  refpedts  very  rational,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
fidered  as  well  deferving  a  trial  in  the  firft  inftance. 
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had  been  already  given  him ;  and  that,  for  the  five 
laft  days,  he  had  taken  no  lefs  than  28  grains  of  that 
medicine,  with  ,50  grains  of  mulk,  in  the  fpace  of  2 4 
hours,  without  any  fenfible  effedt,  except  the  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  confufed  fleep,  out  of  which  he  frequently 
awoke  in  great  hurries,  attended  with  a  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  which  almoft  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes. 
The  dodtor  was  afraid  to  extend  the  dofe  ;  and  foon 
determined  to  take  fome  other  method,  though  at  a 
lofs  what  method  to  purfue,  as,  during  a  courfe  of 
almoft  30  years  pradtice,  nothing  of  the  fame  kind 
had  ever  fallen  under  his  cognizance  before.  Refleft- 
ing,  however,  that  this  difoider  had  always  been  deem¬ 
ed  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  that  the  good  effefts 
produced  by  the  extradum  thebaicum  muft  probably  be 
owing  to  the  relaxing  and  refolving  faculty  of  that 
medicine,  he  ditedted  a  bliller  to  be  applied  between 
the  Ihoulders,  the  whole  length  of  the  fpine  ;  the  jaw 
to  be  anointed  with  the  oleum  lateritium  ;  and  a  purge, 
confiding  of  the  t'mctura  facray  tindura  jalappi ,  and  the 
fyrupus  de  rhamno  catharticoy  to  be  given  him.  This 
was  repeated  three  feveral  times  afterwards,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  or  four  days  between,  each  dofe.  On  the 
intermediate  days,  he  was  ordered  the  oleum  fuccini , 
the  foetid  gum,  and  the  oleum  amygdalinum.  Of  the 
firft  he  took  30  drops,  of  the  gum  20  grains,  and  of 
the  laft  four  ounces,  in  24  tiours.  By  thefe  means, 
and  thefe  only,  the  convulfions  foon  ceafed ;  and  he 
grew  daily  better  and  better,  till  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night  he  was  able  to  walk  about  his  roona,  and  in  left 
than  three  weeks  became  in  all  refpefts  well,  fome  final! 
weaknefs  in  the  parts  only  excepted.  The  jaw  was  re¬ 
lieved  firft,  after  that  the  fpine,  and  laft  of  all  the  legs. 
A  pain  and  uneafinefs  in  the  places  affected,  neither  of 
which  he  had  felt  before,  were  the  forerunners  of  his 
approaching  amendment. 

From  all  this  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  either 
that  there  is  no  certain  remedy  for  tetanus  in  aft  cafes, 
or  that  the  medicines  which  prove  effectual  in  one 
conftitution  will  fail  in  another.  Thus,  it  is  poflible, 
that  in  cafes  where  opium  proves  ineffectual,  mercury 
may  be  a  remedy ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  mercury 
fails,  opium  may  be  effectual  ;  and  even  where  both, 
are  ineffectual,  the  antifpaftnodics  recommended  by  Dr 
Carter  may  be  of  ufe.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  for 
phyficians  to  be  extremely  careful  to  obferve  the  effieCts 
of  the  firft  dofes  of  their  remedies for  if  the  fymp- 
toms  fliow  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  remiflion  after  a 
large  dofe  of  opium,  it  is  improbable  that  it  can  be 
cured  by  a  repetition  of  the  medicine  5  and  as  no  time 
can  be  loft  with  fafety,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  apply 
mercurial  ointment,  or  whatever  elfe  may  be  judged 
proper.— -In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  we 
have  an  account  of  the  cold  bath  being  ufed  as  a.  re¬ 
medy,  by  Dr  Thomas  Cochrane,  at  that  time  phyfi- 
cian  at  Nevis,  now  at  Edinburgh.  The  patient 
was  an  Eaft  Indian  boy,  who  had  been  gored  by  a  cow, 
and  afterwards  expofed  to  a  rainy  damp  air  for  fome 
hours.  Dr  Cochrane  afcribes  his  cure  to  the  cold  bath, 
which  was  applied  by  daftiing  the  water  upon  his  body. 
But  as  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  got  laudanum,  at 
firft  in  the  quantity  of  200  drops  a-day,  and  afterwards 
In  Hill  larger  dofes ;  and  had  beiides  his  throat  and 
ihoulders  anointed  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  was 
bled,  and  had  lenient  glyfters  and  laxatives  ;  it  is  by 
an  means  eafy  to  fay  what  lhare  the  cold  bath  had  in 
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The  Locked  Jaw. 

Trifmus,  Sauv.  gen,  11.7.  Lin.  124.  Sag.  gen.  223. 
Capiftrum,  Vog.  2,0 8. 

Sp.  L  Tr.ism.us  nascent  him. 

Locked  yaw  in  children  under  two  months  old. 

Trifraus  nafcentium,  Sauv.  fp.  I.  Heljler  Comp. 
Med.  PraCt,  cap.  xv.  $  to.  Cleghorn  on  the  DiC- 
eafes  of  Minorca,  Introd.  p.  33.  Hofer  in  Aft. 
Helvet.  tom.  i.  p.  65^ 

This, 
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Spafmi  This  diftemper  U  fo  clofely  conue&ed  with  the  te- 
L  »  tanus,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  accounted  a  fymptom 
of  the  tetanus  than  a  primary  difeafe.  We  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  difeuffed  it  under  Tetanus. 

282  Sp.  II.  The  Trismus  from  Wounds  or  Cold , 

Trifmus  traumaticus,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Land.  Med.  Obf. 
Vol.  I.  art.  1.  7,  Vol.  II.  34.  Vol.  III.  31. 
Vol.  IV.  7. 

Angina  fpafmodica,  Sauv.  fp.  18.  Z 'winger!  A£t. 
Helvet.  Tom.  III.  p.  319. 

Convulfio  a  nervi  punAura,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  ' 

Trifmus  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 5.  Hillary's  Barba- 
does,  221.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  Vol.  IV.  *]. 

The  internal  remedies  proper  in  all  cafes  of  the 
locked  jaw,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed,  have 
Been  already  mentioned  under  Tetanus  r  the  external 
treatment  of  wounded  parts  which  may  give  occasion 
to  it  belongs  to  the  article  Surgery.  But  of  this  al- 
fo  we  have  offered  fome  obfervations  under  the  head 
of  Tetanus  ;  and,  indeed,  trifmus  may  be  confidered  as 
being  merely  an  incipient  tetanus,  or  rather  a  flight 
degree  of  that  difeafe. 

*83  Genus  L.  CONVULSIO. 

Convulsions. 

Convulfio,  Sauv.  gen.  128.  Lin.  142.  Vog.  191. 
Sag.  gen.  235. 

Convulfio  univerfalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1. 

Hieranofos,  I  An.  144.  Vog.  190. 

Convulfio  liabitualis,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Convulfio  intermittens,  Sauv.  fp.  i6» 

Convulfio  hemitotonos,  Sauv.  fp.  1  $. 

Convulfio  abdominis,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Convulfio  ab  inanitione,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Convulfio  ab  onanifmo,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Scelotyrbe  feftinans,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Defcription.  When  convulfions  attack  only  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  generally  attend¬ 
ed  with  fome  kind  of  paralyfis  at  the  fame  time,  by 
which  means  the  affected  parts  are  alternately  con- 
,  vulfed  and  relaxed  ;  a  permanent  convulfion,  or  un¬ 
natural  contradfien  of  particular  mufcles,  is  called  a 
fpafm  or  cramp.  Thefe  partial  convulfions  may  attack 
almoft  any  part  of  the  body ;  and  are  not  unfrequent- 
)y  fymptomatic,  in  fevers,  the  cholera  morbus,  & c. 
The  involuntary  ftartings  of  the  tendons,  the  picking 
of  the  bed-clothes,  &c.  in  acute  difeafes,  &c.  are  afl 
of  them  convulfive  diforders.  Convulfions,  even  when 
moll  generally  extended,  differ  from  epilepfy  in  not 
being  attended  with  any  mental  affedtion  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  fenfe,  and  not  followed  by  the  fame  torpid  ftate. 

Caufes.  Convulfions,  not  only  of  particular  parts, 
but  alfo  over  the  whole  body,  often  take  place  from 
caufes  not  very  evident  Sometimes  they  feem  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  certain  delicacy  or  irritability  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  is  framed  with  fuch  exquifite  fenfibility 
as  to  be  ftrongly  affedted  by  the  flighted  caufes.  De¬ 
licate  women  are  often  fubjedt  to  hyfterical  convulfions, 
and  alfo  hypochondriac  people.  -Convulfions,  however, 
often  take  their  rife  from  wounds,  irritations  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  by  worms,  poifons,  violent  ca¬ 
thartics  and  emetics,  &c.  ■;  and  very  often  they  are 
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fymptomatic,  as  in  dentition,  the  fmall-pox,  and  many  Convulfio. 
kinds  of  fevers.  w— y— 

Prognojis,  Except  in  fome  few  cafes,  convulfive  dif¬ 
orders  are  always  to  be  dreaded ;  but  lefs  in  young 
people  than  in  fuch  as  are  advanced  in  life.  Thofe 
which  attack  girls  under  the  age  of  puberty,  will  ge¬ 
nerally  ceafe  on  the  appearance  of  the  menfes ;  and 
boys  have  likewife  a  chance  of  being  relieved  as  they 
advance  in  life :  but  in  grown  up  people,  unlefs  the 
caufe  be  very  evident,  a  cure  is  hardly  to  be  expedted, 
efpecially  after  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  continuance. 

Cure.  The  treatment  is  very  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  epilepfy,  afterwards  to  be  confidered  :  but  a 
recovery  is  molt  frequently  obtained  by  the  removal 
of  tire  exilling  caufe. 

Genus  LI.  CHOREA.  284 

St  Vitus’s  Dance. 

Scelotyrbe,  Sauv.  gen.  136.  Sag.  243. 

Chorea,  Lin.  139. 

Scelotyrbe  chorea  Viti,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Chorea  St  Viti,  Sydenh.  Sched.  Monit. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  fhows  itfelf  firftby  a  kind 
of  lamenefs  or  inftability  of  one  of  the  legs,  which 
the  patients  draw  after  them  in  a  ridiculous  manner  : 
nor  can  they  hold  the  arm  of  the  fame  fide  ftill  for  a 
.moment ;  for  if  they  lay  it  on  their  bread,  or  any 
other  part  of  their  body,  it  is  immediately  forced  away 
by  a  convulfive  motion.  If  they  be  defirous  of  drink¬ 
ing,  they  ufe  a  number  of  odd  gefticulations  before 
they  can  bring  the  cup  to  their  mouths,  becatife  their 
arms  are  draw n  this  way  and  that  by  the  convulfions 
which  affedt  them. , 

Caufes,  See.  The  general  caufe  of  St  Vitus’s  dance 
is  a  debility  ef  the  fyftem  ;  and  hence  we  find  it  at¬ 
tacks  only  weakly  boys,  and  more  efpecially  girls, 
when  under  the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  particular 
caufes  determining  the  mufcles  to  be  affefted  in  fuch 
and  fuch  a  manner  are  entirely  unknown. 

Prognofs.  As  this  diforder  fcarce  ever  attacks  any 
perfons  but  fuch  as  are  under  the  age  of  puberty,  there 
is  almoft  a  certain  profpeft  of  its  being  then  cured, 
though  generally  the  diforder  is  eafily  removed  before 
that  time. 

Cure.  See  Epilepsy. 

Genus  LIE  RAPHANIA.  *8$ 

Raphania,  Lin.  155.  Fog.  143.  Lin.  Ameen.  Acad. 

Vol  VI. 

Convulfio  raphania,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Eclampfia  typhodes,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Sentiert  de  febr. 

1.  iv.  cap.  16.  Gregor.  Horjl.  Oper.  tom.  II  1.  viii. 
obf.  22.  Brunner  in  Ephem.  Germ.  D.  iii.  A.  ii. 
obf.  224.  Willifch.  ibid.  cent.  vii.  obf.  13.  Wepfer. 
de  Affeft.  Capitis,  obf.  120.  Breflauer  Samm- 
lung  1717,  Julio,  Septembri,  &  Dectmbr.  Ibid. 

1723,  Januar.  A.  N.  C.  Vol.  VII.  obf.  41. 

Bruckmann.  Com.  Norimb.  1 743,  p-  50. 

Defcription.  According  to  Sauvages,  this  diftemper 
begins  with  a  latitude  of  the  limbs,  tranfient  colds 
and  Ihiverings,  pain  of  the  bead,  and  anxieties  of  the 
praecordia.  Then  come  on  fpafmodic  ftartings  of  the 
fingers  and  feet ;  alfo  of  the  tendons  and  mufcles,  con- 
K  k  2  fpicuous 
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Spafmi  fplcuous  below  the  flan.  The  difeafe  Is  attended  with 
'“"-v””"''  heat,  fever,  delirium,  ftupor,  conftridlion  of  the  breaft, 
fuffocating  dyfpnoea,  lofs  of  voice,  horrid  convulfions 
of  the  limbs,  preceded  by  a  formication,  or  fenfation 
as  of  ants  or  other  fmall  infedls  creeping  on  the  parts. 
In  this  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  convulfive  paroxyfms 
are  attended  with  moil  violent  pains  in  the  limbs,  vo- 
miting,  or  diarrhoea,  with  the  paffing  of  worms,  thirft, 
and  in  young  people  aa  unnatural  hunger.  It  conti¬ 
nues  from  ten  days  to  three  months.  About  the 
eleventh  or  twentieth  day,  fome  are  relieved  by 
copious  fweats,  or  purple  exanthemata :  while  others 
fall  into  a  tabes,  with  ftupor,  or  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints. 

Caufes,  &c.  This  difeafe  is  frequently  epidemic  in 
Suabia  and  other  parts  of  Germany;  where  it  is  faid  to 
be  produced  by  feeds  of  radifhes,  which  are  often  mix¬ 
ed  with  rye  ir>  that  country  ;  and  from  this  fuppofed 
caufe  the  difeafe  takes  its  name-  It  is  alfo,  however, 
a  very  common  opinion*  that  this  difeafe  depends  on 
the  rye  ufed  in  diet  being  of  a  bad  quality,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  containing  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  call¬ 
ed  J purred  tye. 

Cure.  In  thfs  affedlion,  alfo,  the  cure,  as  far  as  it 
has  yet  been  difeovered,  is  very  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  epilepfy,  the  difeafe  next  to  be  confidered. 

386  Genus  LIH.  EPILEPSIA. 

Falling-sickness. 

Epilepfia,  Sauv.  gen.  134.  Lin.  143.  Fog.  188. 

Sag.  gen.  24.  Boerh.  1071.  Hojfm.  III.  9.  fund . 

54- 

Eclampfia,  Sauv.  gen.  133.  18b.  Sag.  gen.  240. 

287  Sp.  I.  The  Cerebraljs,  or  Epilepfy  depending  on  an. 

affedlion  of  the  Brain. 

Epilepfia  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  1 . 

Eclampfia  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Epilepfia  cachedlica,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  ? 

288  Sp.  I.  The  Sympa-thica,  or  Sympathetic  Epilepfy, 

with  a  fenfation  of  fomething  rifing  from  a  certain 

part  of  the  body  towards  the  Head. 

Epilepfia  fympathica,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Epilepfia  pedifymptomatica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

289  Sp.  II.  The  Occasion  a  Lis,  cr  Epilepfy  arifing  from 

various  irritating  Caufes. 

Epilepfia  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Eclampfia  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Epilepfia  a  dolore,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Epilepfia  rachialgica,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Eclampfia  a  doloribus,  Sauv.  fp.  4, 

a.  Rachialgica. 

b.  Ab  otalgia. 

c.  A  dentitione. 

Eclampfia  parturientium,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Eclampfia  verminofa,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Eclampfia  ab  atropa,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1 . 

Eclampfia  ab  oenanthe,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Eclampfia  a  cicuta,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Eclampfia  a  coriaria,  Sauv.  fp.  14.. 

Epilepfia  exanthematica,  Sauv.  fp.  I  I, 

Epilepfia  cachedlica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Epilepfia  flomachica,  Sauv.  fp.  3- 
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Eclampfia  a  faburra,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Epilepfia. 

Epilepfia  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  V“"“'Y  '  f. 

Eclampfia  ab  inanitione,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Epilepfia  neophytorum,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Defcription.  The  epilepfy  often-  attacks  fuddenly 
and  without  giving  any  warning but  more  frequently 
is  preceded  by  a  pain  in  the  head,  lafiitude,  fome  di- 
fturbance  of  the  fenfes,  unquiet  fleep,  unufual  dread, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  a;  noife  in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  coldnefs  of  the  joints,  and  in  fome  there  is  a 
fenfation  of  formication,  or  a  cold-air,  &c.  afeendiag 
from  the  lower  extremities  towards  the  head.  In  the 
fit,  theperfons  fall  fuddenly  to  the  ground  (whence  the 
name  of  the  falling fcknefs ) ,  frequently  with  a  violent 
cry.  The  thumbs  are  Ihut  up  clofe  m  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  are  with  difficulty  taken  out ;  the  eyes  are 
diftorted,  fo  that  nothing  but  the  whites  are  to  be 
feen  ;  all  fenfation-  is  fulpended,  infomuch,  that  by  no 
fmell,  noife,  or  otherwife,  nor  even  by  pinching  the 
body,  can  they  be  brought  to  themfelves ;  they  froth 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  hilling  kind  of  noife  ;  the  tongue 
is  frequently  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  there  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  convulfive  motion  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  limbs,  inftead  of  being  agitated  by 
convulfive  motions,  are  all  ftiff,  and  the  patient3  are 
as  immoveable  as  a  ftatue.  In  children  the  penis  i» 
ere  died  ;  and  in.  young  men  there  is.  an  emifiion  of  the 
femen,  and  the  urine  is  often  thrown  out  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance.  At  length  there-  is  a  remiffion  of 
the  fymptoms,  and  the  patients  recover,  after  a  longer 
or  fhorter  interval  ;  when  they  complain  of  a  pain,  tor¬ 
por,  or  heavineL  of  the  head,  with  a  lafiitude  of  all 
the  joints. 

Caufes,  & c.  The  diffedlion  of  epileptic  fubjedts  hast 
ffiown  a  variety  of  morbid  appearances,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  contributed  to  the  difeafe  ;  fuch  as, 
indurations  in  the  brain  or  meninges  ;  caries  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  furfaee  of  the  cranium ;  projedlions  of  the  honey 
fobftance  of  the  fame,  preffmg  upon  the  brain  ;  collec¬ 
tions  of  ferum  or  purulent  matter,  and  earthy  concre¬ 
tions  within  the  flcull ;  befides  many  others  which  are 
recorded  by  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud.  But 
often  the  caufes  are  impoffible  to  be  diftovered  ;  for 
even  in  thofe  who  have  died  of  the  difeafe,  the  brain 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous  fyftem  have  been  ap¬ 
parently  found.  The  difeafe  will  attack  ftrong  as  well, 
as  weak  people  ;  and  in  thpfe  who  are  fubjedt  to  it* 
any  confiderable  excels  in  drinking,  a  forfeit,  violent 
paffion,  or  venery,  &c.  will  certainly  bring  on  a  fit-. 

Some  have  epileptic  paroxyfms  returning  periodically 
after  confiderable  intervals  ;  and  the  difeafe  has  been 
thought  to  have  fome  dependence  on  the  phafes  of  the 
moon. 

Prognofs.  If  the  epilepfy  comes  on  before  the  time 
of  puberty,  there  are  fome  hopes  of  its  going  off  at; 
that  time.  But  it  is  a  bad  fign  when  it  attacks  about 
the  2  ift  year,  and  ftill  worfe  if  the  fits  grow  more  fre¬ 
quent  ;  for  then  the  animal-fondlions  are  often  deftroy- 
ed,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  mind,  and  the  patient  be- 
comes’ftupid  and  foolifh.  Sometimes  it  will  terminate 
in  melancholy  or  madnefs,  and  fometimes  in  a  mortal 
apoplexy  or  palfy.  It  has  fometimes,  however,  been 
obferved,  that  epilepfies  have  been  removed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  as  the  itch,  fir^ill  pox* 
mealies*. 
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Spafmi  meafles,  See.  While  the  difeafe  is  recent,  therefore, 

- - '  we  are  not  to  defpair  of  a  cure  ;  but  if  it  be  of  long 

Handing,  or  hereditary,  there  is  very  little  reafon  to 
expeft  that  it  can  be  removed. 

Cure.  From  the  fymptoms  occurring  in  epilepfy, 
which  confift  of  involuntary  convulfive  motions,  and 
an  affeftion  of  the  mental  powers,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  fit  immediately  depends  on  the  in- 
duftion  of  fome  peculiar  aftion  of  the  brain  ;  but  that 
convulfions  may  enfue  from  this  canfe,  it  would  feem 
neeeffary  that  there  (hould  alfo  occur  a  peculiar  dif- 
pofition  to  action  in  the  moving  fibres.  On  this 
ground  then,  we  may  fuppofe  the  cure  to  be  chiefly 
expected  on  one  of  two  principles;  either  by  our  be¬ 
ing  able  to  prevent  the  peculiar  aftion  of  the  brain, 
or  to  remove  the  difpofition  to  aftion  in  the  moving 
fibres.  The  firft  ia  chiefly  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
removal  of  irritating  caufes,  by  preventing  their  influ¬ 
ence  from  being  propagated  to  the  brain,  when  they 
are  applied  to  remote  parts ;  or  by  counteracting 
their  influence,  from  inducing  in  the  brain  a  ftate  of 
adtion  different  from  that  to  which  they  give  rife. 
The  fecond  end  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  dimini/h- 
ing  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  energy,  and  by 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres.  It  muff, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  in  all  convulfive  diforders, 
excepting  thofe  which  are  cured  by  nature  about  the 
time  of  puberty,  the  cure  by  artificial  means  is  very 
difficult.  Numbqrlefs  fpecifics  have  been  recommend¬ 
ed,  but  all  of  them  have  failed  of  anfwedng  the  ex¬ 
pectation.  When  the  caufe  can  be  difeovered,  that 
mult  be  removed.  In  other  cafes,  the  cold  bath,  va¬ 
lerian  root,  caftor,  mufle,  opium,  the  foetid  gums,  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines,  have  been  recommended  :  but 
none  of  thefe,  or  indeed  any  combination  of  them, 
have  been  found  generally  ufefnl ;  though  the  fliglit- 
ter,  or  fymptomatic  cafes,  may  often  be  removed  by 
them. 

Of  late  the  calx,,  improperly  called  the  flowers,  of 
zinc,  have  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  convulfive  dif¬ 
orders  as  to  be  received  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  under  the  title  of  %'tncum  uflum.  They  were 
propofed  by  Dr  Gaubius  as  an  antifpafmodic,  in-  his 
Adverfaria j  and  their  efficacy  has  fince  been  confirmed 
by  various  obfervations.  In  an  inaugural  differtation 
publiflied  by  Dr  Hart  at  Leyden,  the  medical  virtues 
of  the  flowers  of  zinc  are  confidered.  He  obferves, 
that  they  have  long  been  ufed  externally,  chiefly  for  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes  from  acrid  lymph.  Glauber 
fiift  propofed  the  internal  ufe  of  them  ;  and  Gaubius 
difeovered  them  to  be  the  remedy  of  a  celebrated 
empiric  Luddemannus,  which  he  ftyled  his  hna  flxala. 
After  this  he  exhibited  them  with  fuccefs  in  cor.vul- 
live  and  fpafmodic  difeafes.  Dr  Hart  fuppofes,  that 
they  aft  either  as  abforbents,  or  as  poffeffing  a  fpeei- 
fic  virtue  :  but  is  a  ftrong  advocate  for  their  efficacy, 
on  whatever  principles  they  may  operate  ;  and,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  opinion,  relates  feven  cafes  .in  which  they 
proved  fuccefsful.  A  girl  of  17  years  of  age,  was 
feized  with  a  flight  chorea  from  a  fright ;  and  when 
the  difeafe  had  continued  fix  days,  (he  began  to 
take  the  flowers  of  zinc,  by  which  her  diforder 
was  removed  in  lefs  than  three  weeks.  Her  cure 
required  only  16  grains  of  the  calx.  In  afew  mon  th 
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the  complaints  returned,  from  the  fame  caufe ;  and  were  EpHepfia. 

removed  by  four  grains  of  the  medicine  divided  into  - v“— — 

ten  dofes. — A  boy  of  about  four  years  old,  labouring 
under  a  real  epilepfy,  fufpefted  to  be  hereditary,  was 
cured  by  a  grain  of  the  flowers  of  zinc  taken  every 
day  for  fome  time. — A  man  50  years  old,  thrown  into 
convulfions  from  a  violent  paffion,  was  cured  by  a  grain 
of  the  calx  taken  every  two  hours.  '  The  difeafe  had 
gone  off  upon  venefeftion  and  the  ufe  of  fome  other  re¬ 
medies  ;  but  returned  again  in  two  weeks,  when  it  was 
finally  removed  by  the  zinc.  The  two  laft  cafes  are- 
related  from  Dr  Gaubius,  who  affirms  that  he  has  ufed  ■ 
the  flowers  of  zinc  in  cafes  of  the  chiucough,  hyfteric 
hiccough,  and  fpafmns  cynicus;  that  they  frequently 
did  more  than  other  medicines,  but  were  by  no  means 
fuccefsful  in  every  cafe.  The  other  cures  mentioned 
by  Dr  Hart  are  fimilar  to  thofe  above-mentioned.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  faw  a  confirmed  epi¬ 
lepfy  cured  by  this  medicine. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Comrnen - 
taries,  we  have  an  account  by  Mr  Benjamin  Bell, 
of  a  man  afflifted  with  a  confirmed  epilepfy,  who 
was  confiderably  relieved  by  the  flowers  of  zinc. 

He  was  about  35  years  of  age,  and  had  been  fob-- 
jeft  to  the  difeafe.  for  10  years.  At  firft  the  pa> 
roxyfmsdid’notTeturn  oftener  than  once  a -month;  but 
becoming  gradually  more  frequent,  they  came  at  laft 
to  be  in  a  manner  continual,  infomuch  that  he  would 
have  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  attacks  in  a  day,  and  very 
feldoni  had  an  interval  of  24  hours.  His  memory  and  ■ 
judgment  were  fo  much  impaired,  that  he  could  (caret; 
anfwer  a  queftion  diftinftly.  He  had  ufed  a  great 
variety  of  medicines  without  any  benefit.  About 
three  years  before  applying  to  Mr  Bell,  he  had 
violent  rheumatic  pains  in  his  limbs,  which  left  fuel; 
an  extreme  debility  that  he  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  get  out  of  bed  without  the  a  Alliance  of  two 
or  three  people. 

On  the  22d  ofOftober  1772,  Mr  BeiFfound  him  in 
the  above  mentioned  condition,  and  preferibed  as  fol¬ 
lows  t 

R.  Flor.  Zinc.  gr.  xxiv. 

Ext.  Gent.  3i.  M.  f.  maff.  et  divid.  in- pill.  xxiv.  cap.  u , 
m.  &  v. 

He  continued  to  take  two  pills  a-day  till  the  firft  or‘ 

November  withont  any  fenfible  benefit.  The  dofe  was 
then  doubled,  and  continued  till  the  12th;  when  the 
fits,  though  equally  violent,  became  lefs  frequent.  The 
medicine  was  gradually  augmented  to  ten  pills  thrice  a- 
day  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  his  memory  and1 
underftanding  returned,  the  fits  became  much  (lighter 
and  lefs  frequently  repeated,  though  the  difeafe  could* 
not  be  radically  fubdued. 

In  a  young  man  labouring  under  the  epilepfy,  in 
whom  the  fits  were  preceded  by  an  aura  epikptica,  or- 
fenfation  like  air  arifing  from  the  infide  of  the  knee- 
joint,  the  difeafe  was  alfo  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

Dr  Percival  relates  fome  cafes  of  epilepfy  which 
feem  to  have  been  cured  by  the  flowers  of  zinc  ;  and' 
in  other  cafes,  wive  re  the  difeafe  was  not  entirely  remo¬ 
ved  by  it,  the  fpafms  were  neverthelefs  much  mitigated.: 

He  did  not  obferve  that  it  promoted  any  evacuation  3. , 
excepting  that  in  fome,  upon  being  firft  taken,  it  occa- 
fioned  a  little  ficknefs,  which  went  off  with  a  ftooh. 

He  adds,  tliat  thofe  apothecaries  who  do  not  prepare:- 
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this  medicine  themfelves,  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
impofed  upon,  as  it  is  fometimes  a  mere  corrofion  of 
the  zinc  by  an  acid,  and  even  imperfectly  walhed. 

The  good  effects  of  calcined  zinc  as  an  antifpafmo- 
dic  are  alfo  attefted  by  Dr  Hay  garth  of  Chefter  and 
Dr  White  of  York.  The  former  gives  a  teft  of  their 
goodnefs  which  may  be  of  cfe  to  thofe  who  do  not 
prepare  them,  namely,  that  the  true  flowers  of  zinc, 
when  llrongly  heated,  become  yellow,  but  reaffume 
their  white  colour  on  being  allowed  to  cool.  The  lat¬ 
ter  gives  a  cafe  of  hieranofos,  or  ftrange  convulfions  of 
almoft  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  cured  by  zinc,  af¬ 
ter  a  number  of  other  remedies  had  failed.  The  pa¬ 
tient,  however,  had  been  formerly  much  relieved  by 
Ward’s  antimonial  pill. 

In  Dr  Home’s -clinical  experiments  and  hiftorie3, 
•alfo,  calcined  zinc  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
found  ferviceable  upon  trial  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh.  Of  the  other  principal  remedies  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  epilepfy  and  other 
eonvulfive  diforders  allied  to  it,  we  have  the  following 
account  by  the  fame  author. 

x.  The  cold-bath  was  tried  in  one  who  bad  a  convul- 
five  diforder  of  one  fide,  but  the  fymptoms  were  ren¬ 
dered  much  worfe  by  it. 

2.  VenefeElton.  Not  to  be  depended  on  in  convulfions. 

3.  Elehricity.  In  two  eonvulfive  cafes  was  of  no 
iervice. 

4.  Epifpajltcs.  Do  not  feem  to  be  powerful  antt- 
fpafmodics. 

3.  Valerian.  In  nine  eonvulfive  cafes,  for  which 
this  remedy  hath  been  reckoned  almoft  a  fpecific,  it 
not  only  made  no  cure,  but  could  fcarcely  be  reckoned 
-to  do  any  good.  Dr  Home  fuppofes  that  it  afts  as 
a.,  bitter  tonic,  fomething  like  the  ferpentaria  Virgini- 
ana.  Though  much  ufed  at  prefent,  he  tells  us  it  has 
always  appeared  to  him  a  weak,  often  a  hurtful,  me¬ 
dicine. 

6.  Mujk.  Six  eonvulfive  patients  treated  with  large 
do  fas  of  this  remedy,  were  neither  cured  nor  in  the  leaft 
relieved. 

7.  Cajlor  faems  to  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
formerly  put  in  it.  It  is  indeed  poffeffed  of  a  fedative 
power,  and  therefore  may  be  ufeful  in  fpafmodic  fe- 
verifh  cafes. 

8.  /ffafatida  has  confiderable  antifpafinodic  powers, 
but  is  not  always  fuccefsful.  It  heats  and  quickens 
the  pulfe  ;  and  is  therefore  improper  in  cafes  attended 
with  inflammation.  It  difagrees  with  fome  from  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  conftitution  ;  exciting  pain  in  the  ftomacli, 
and  vomiting  ;  but  this  can  be  known  only  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  medicine. 

9.  Cortex  Peruvianas.  Of  feven  fpafmadic  cafes, 
fix  were  either  cured  or  mitigated.  An  epilepfy  of 
eight  years  ftanding  was  very  much  relieved  by  taking 
the  bark  for  a  month,  and  one  of  two  years  ftanding 
by  taking  it  for  ten  days.  But  the  medicine  is  of  a 
heating  nature,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  employed 
in  cafes  attended  with  inflammatory  fymptoms. 

10.  Peony  root  was  given  to  two  epileptic  patients 
without  the  leaft  fuccefs. 

11.  Vifcus  qvercinus ,  or  mifletoe,  was  given  in  the 
quantity  of  two'fcruples  five  times  a-day  to  an  epilep¬ 
tic  patient,  without  fuccefs. 

12.  ExtraHum  hyofeiami  was  given  to  an  epileptic 
patient,  to  one  afflicted  with  the  hemitotonos,  and  to 
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one  who  laboured  under  thehyfteric  affedlon,  without  Epi  ejsfi*. 
the  leaft  good  effeCt.  — — 1 

1 3.  Folia  aurantiorum  were  exhibited  with  the  like 
bad  fuccefs.  Five  drachms  of  the  powdered  leaves 
were  taken  at  once  without  any  fenfible  effeCt. 

14.  Cardamins  pratenfis,  in  three  epileptic  cafes,  was 
not  attended  with  any  fuccefs. 

I  f.  Opium  did  no  good. 

16..  Cuprum  ammouiucalc  made  no  cure  in  four  cafes 
of  epilepfy  in  which  it  was  tried. 

That  in  many  cafes  allthefe  remedies  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  without  fuccefs,  is  not  to  be  denied :  and  in¬ 
deed  it  may  with  confidence  be  afferted,  that  a  great 
majority  of  cafes  of  epilepfy  are  incurable  by  any  re¬ 
medy  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  fome  of  them 
have  fucceeded  at  leaft  in  certain  cafes,  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  may  always  be  confidered  as  deferving  a  fair  trial. 

The  cuprum  ammoniacum,  in  particular,  faems  well 
intitled  to  the  attention  of  practitioners ;  for  though 
it  be  a  medicine  of  great  aCtivity,  yet  under  prudent 
adminiftration  it  may  be  employed  even  with  very 
young  fubjeCts  without  any  hazard  5  and  in  feveral  in¬ 
veterate  cafes,  which  had  obftinately  refilled  other  me¬ 
dicines,  it  has  brought  about  a  complete  recovery. 

Genus  LIV.  PALPITATIO.  290 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

Palpitatio,  Sauv.  gen  130.  Lin.  132.  Vog.  213. 

Sag.  237.  Hojjm.  III.  83.  fund.  33. 

The  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  fometimes  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  that  it  may  he  heard  at  a  confiderable  diltance. 

It  may  proceed  from  a  bad  conformation  of  the  heart 
itfelf,  or  fome  of  the  large  veflels.  it  may  alfo  be 
occasioned  by  wounds  or  abfeefles  in  the  heart  j  or  it 
may  proceed  from  polypous  concretions  or  offifications 
of  that  vifcus,  or  from  plethora,  fear,  or  fpafmodic 
affections  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  When  It  proceeds 
from  difeafes  of  the  heart  or  large  veflels,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  incurable.  In  fpafmodic  cafes,  the  remedies 
above  related  may  be  ufed.  If  the  patient  be  pletho¬ 
ric,  bleeding  will  probably  remove  the  diforder,  at  leaft 
for  the  prelent. 

Genus  LV.  ASTHMA.  2pt 

Afthma,  Sauv.  gen.  145.  Lin.  16 1.  Vog .  268. 

Sag.  gen.  282. 

Afthma  convulfivum,  et  fpafmodico-flatulentum, 

Hofftn.  III.  94. 

Afthma  fpafticuin,  fund.  tab.  51. 

Sp.  I.  Spontaneous  Asthma. 

Afthma  humidum,  Sauv  fp.  I .  Flatulentnm,  Flayer 
on  the  Afthma,  chap.  i. 

Afthma  convulfivum,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Willis  Pharm. 
rat.  P.  II.  feCt.  i.  cap.  iz. 

Afthma  hyftericum,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Floyer  on  the 
Afthma,  chap.  i. 

Afthma  ftomachicum,  Sauv.  fp  8.  Floyer ,  Scheme 
of  the  fpecies  of  Afthma.  Periodic  Afthma  6. 

Orthopnoea  fpafmodica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Ortbopnoea  hyilerica,  Sauv .  fp.  4. 

Sp.  II.  The  Exanthematic  Asthma. 

Afthma  exantliematicum,  Sauv  fp.  1 1. 

Afthma  cache  fticum,  Sauv.  ip.  13. 
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Spafroi  Sp.  III.  The  Plethoric  Asthma. 

Afthma  plethoricum,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

The  afthma  is  a  chronic  difeafe,  which  may  conti¬ 
nue  to  give  very  great  diftrefs,  at  intervals,  for  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  years.  Sir  John  Floyer,  when  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  treatife,  had  laboured  under  re¬ 
peated  paroxyfms  for  30  years. 

The  common  diftin&ion  is  into  humid  and  dry  ;  the 
former  is  accompanied  with  an  expectoration  of  mucus 
or  purulent  matter,  but  the  latter  is  not.  In  the  ge¬ 
nuine  humoral  afthma,  the  patients  are  obliged  to  lean 
forward  5  the  infpiration  is  fhort  and  fpafmodic ;  and 
the  expiration  very  flow. 

Afthmatic  perfons  have  generally  fome  warning  of 
the  attack,  from  a  languor,  lofs  of  appetite,  oppref- 
fion,  and  fwelling  of  the  ftomach  from  flatulence, 
which  precede  the  fit ;  but  it  is  ufually  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  the  violent  difficulty  of  breathing 
comes  on. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  is  uncertain,  as  it  will 
fometimes  terminate  in  three  or  four  hours,  while  at 
other  times  it  fhall  continue  for  as  many  days  ;  nay, 
it  has  been  known  to  laft  three  weeks  without  inter- 
miffion.  While  it  fubfifts,  the  patient  is  in  very  great 
diftrefs,  not  being  able  to  lie  in  bed,  nor  fcarcely  to 
fpeak  or  expeCtorate,  fo  great  is  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  and  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this  apparent 
interruption  to  the  free  paffage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  an  inflammation  here  feldom  or  never  fu- 
pervenes  a  fit  of  the  afthma.  As  the  paroxyfm  wears 
off,  and  the  breathing  becomes  free,  there  is  more  or 
lefs  of  an  expectoration  of  mucus }  and  the  urine, 
from  being  pale  and  limpid*  becomes  high-coloured, 
and  lets  fall  a  copious  fediment. 

In  order  to  obtain  relief  in  the  fit,  we  muft  forne- 
fcimes  bleed,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  Ihould 
forbid,  and  repeat  it  aceprding  to  the  degrees  of 
ftrength  and  fulnefs  t  a  purging  clyfter,  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  afafostida,  muft  be  immediately  injeCted ;  and 
if  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  Ihould  not  fpeedily 
abate,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  bliftering  plafter  to 
the  neck  or  breaft. 

In  the  height  of  the  paroxyfm,  an  emetic  might  be 
'  followed  by  dangerous  fymptoms,  as  it  would  increafe 

the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  head  ; 
but  vomiting  will  often  prevent  a  fit  of  the  afthma, 
efpecially  if  the  ftomach  Ihould  chance  to  be  loaded 
with  any  fort  of  faburra.  A  very«  ftrong  infufion  of 
noafted  coffee  has  been  found  to  give  eafe  in  an  afthma¬ 
tic  paroxyfm. 

Sir  John  Pringle  fays  it  is  the  beft  abater  of.  the  pa¬ 
roxyfms  of  the  periodic  afthma  that  he  has  feen.  The 
coffee  ought  to  be  of  the  beft  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and 
made  very  ftrong  immediately  after  grinding  it.  He 
commonly  ordered  an  ounce  for  one  dilh  ;  which  is  to 
be  repeated  frelh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour  ;  and  which  is  to  be  taken  without  milk  or 
fugar.  The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Muf- 
grave  in  his  treatife  de  Arthritide  anomala  ;  but  he  firft 
heard  of  it  from  a  phyfieian  m  Litchfield,  who  had 
been  informed  by  the  old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir 
John  Floyer,  during  the  latter  part  of’ his  life,  kept  free 
from,  or  at  leaft  lived  eafy  under,  his  afthma,  from  the 
life  of  v^ty  ftrong  coffee.  This  difeovery,  it  feems,  he 
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made  after  the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  dif-  Afthma 
eafe.  Dr  Percival  fays  he  has  frequently  directed  cof-  '^V“ 
fee  in  the  afthma  with  great  fuccefs. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  perfons  fuhjeCt  to  the  afth¬ 
ma,  efpecially  the  humid  fpecies,  ihould  take  eme¬ 
tics  from  time  to  time.  An  infufion  of  tobacco  is  an 
emetic  that  has  been  faid  to  be  very  ferviceable  in  fome 
afthmatic  cafes  ;  but  its  operation  is  both  fo  diftreffing 
and  fo  dangerous,  that  it  will  never  probably  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  common  ufe  as  an  emetic  ;  and  fmokingor 
chewing  the  fame  has  been  known  to  prevent  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  feverity  of  the  paroxyfms.  Afthmatic 
patients  may  alfo  ufe  the  lac  ammoniac! ,  with  3 
due  .proportion  of  oxymcl  fcil/iticam  and  vinum  an- 
timoniale ,  with  a  view  to  promote  expeCtoration  ; 
or  the  gum  ammoniac,  and  others  of  fimilar  vir¬ 
tues,  may  be  formed  into  pills,  and  combined  with 
foap,  as  mentioned  for  the  dyfpncea  pituitofa  ;  or 
a  mafs  may  be  compofed  of  afafeetida  and  balfam 
of  Tolu,  with  fyrup  of  garlic  ;  and  thefe  pills  may  be 
waftied  down:  by  a  medicated  wine,  impregnated  with 
fquills,  horfe-radilh  root,  and  muftard-feed;  or  a  ftrong 
bitter  infufion,  with  a  little  antimonial  wine. 

In  fome  cafes  crude  mercury  will  be  found  fervice¬ 
able  ;  in  others  flowers  of  fulphur,  made  into  an  elec¬ 
tuary  with  honey  or  fyrup  of  garlic  ;  and  if,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  a  coftive  habit  Ihould 
prevail,  it  will  be  neceffary,  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
a  few  grains  of  pills  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  foap  and 
aloes,  or  a  mafs  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcamraony, 
and  foap. 

The  dry  or  fpafmodic  ajlhma,.  during  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  fit,  is  beft  relieved  by  opiates;  and 
fometimes  very  large  dofes  are  required;  But  in  order 
to  obtain  permanent  relief,  nothing  is  found  to  anfwer 
better  than  ipecacuanha  in  fmall  dofes.  Three,  five, 
eight,  or  ten  grains,  according  to  the  ftrength  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  given  every  other  day, 
have  been  productive  of  the  happieft  effeCls  ;  a  Cling 
fometimes  as  an  evacuant,  pumping  up  the  vifeid 
phlegm ;  at  others,  as  an  antifpafinodic.  or  fedative-. 

Iffues  are  generally  recommended  in  both  fpecies,  and 
will  often  be  found  ufeful. 

Changes  of  weather  are  ufually  felt  very  fenfibly  by 
afthmatic  people,  who  in  general  cannot  live  with  to¬ 
lerable  eafe  in  the  atmofphere  of  large  cities ;  though 
we  ftiall  fometimes  meet  with  patients  who  agree  bet¬ 
ter  with  this  air,  which  is  fo  replete  with  grofs  efflu¬ 
via  of  various  kinds,  than  with  the  pureft  that  can  be 
found  in  country  fituations.  And  fome  are  found  who 
breathe  with  the  mo  ft  eafe  in  a  crowded  room,  with  a 
fire  and  candles. 

A  light  diet  of  meats  that  are  eafy  of  digeftion,  and 
not  flatulent,. is  requiiite  for  afthmatic  people;  and  the 
exercife  of  riding  is  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

When  the  afthma  is  found  to  depend. on  fome  other 
difeafe,  whether  it,  be  the  gout  or  an  intermittent  fe¬ 
ver,  or  when  it  proceeds  from  the  ftriking  in  of  fome 
cutaneous  eruption,  regard  muft  always  be.  had  to  the 
primary  difeafe  .*  thus,  in  the  afthma  arthriticum,  fina- 
pifms  to  the  feet,,  or  bliftering,  will  be  abfokitely  ne¬ 
ceffary,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  And  when  the  dregs  of  an  ague  give  rife  to  an 
afthma,  which  is  termed  febriculofum ,  and  invades  at' 
regular  intervals,  we  muft  have,  recourfe  to  the,  Peru*- 
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Sf-afmi  tjan  bark.  The  ajlhma  exanthematicum  will  require 
i—Y—J  blifters  or  iffues,  to  give  vent  to  the  aerid  matters 
which  were  repelled  from  the  furfaee  of  the  body ; 
.and  courfes  of  fulphureous  waters,  goat’s  whey,  and 
fweetening  diet-drinks,  or  perhaps  mercurial  alteratives, 
in  order  to  correct  the  fharpnefs  of  the  juices. 

Sx )2  Genus  LVI.  DYSPNCEA. 

Habitual  Difficulty  of  Breathing. 

Dyfpnoea,  Sauv.  gen.  144.  Lin.  160.  Hog.  267. 
Sag.  2$l.  Junch.  32. 

Sp.'I.  The  Catarrhal  Dyspnoea. 

Afthma  catarrhale,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Afthma  pneumonicum,  Willis  Pharm.  rat.  P.  II. 
feft.  i.  cap.  %  2. 

Afthma  pituitofnm,  Hojfm.  III.  left.  ii.  cap.  2.  §  3. 

Afthma  pneumodes,  Sauv.  fp.  17. 
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matters  being  coughed  up  by  people  labouring  under  Afthma. 
a  dyfpncea,  and  threatened  with  confumption.  In  * 
three  cafes.of  this  kind  which  fell  under  Dr  Cullen’s 
infpe&ion,  there  was  no  appearance  of  earthy  or  ftony 
concretions  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  cal¬ 
careous  matter  was  coughed  up  frequently  with  a  little 
blood,  fometimes  with  mucus  only,  and  fometimes 
with  pus.  In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  an  exquifite  phthi¬ 
fis  came  on,  and  proved  mortal :  in  the  other  two 
the  fymptoms  of  phthifis  were  never  fully  formed;  and 
after  fome  time,  merely  by  a  milk-diet  and  avoiding 
irritation,  the  patients  entirely  recovered. 

Sanvages  alfo  greatly  recommends  milk  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  foap  for  diffolving  the  concretions.  The 
reafon  why  brutes  are  more  fubjeft  to  thefe  pulmo¬ 
nary  calculi  than  mankind,  is,  that  they  very  feldom 
cough,  and  thus  the  ftagnating  mucus  or  lymph  con¬ 
cretes  into  a  kind  of  gypfeous  matter. 
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This  is  readily  known  by  the  fymptoms  of  pneumo¬ 
nia  and  catarrh  attending  it,  and  to  the  removal  of 
thefe  fymptoms  the  care  of  the  phyfician  mull  be  prin¬ 
cipally  dire&ed. 

Sp.  II.  The  Dry  Dyspnoea. 

Dyfpncea  a  tuberculis,  a  hydatibus,  &c.  Sauv.  fp.  2. 
4.5.20. 

Orthopncea  a  lipomate,  Sauv.  fp.  J  8. 

This  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  phthifis  pul- 
monalis  ;  but  Sauvages  mentions  one  fpecies  of  phthi¬ 
fis  to  which  the  dry  dyfpncea  feems  more  particularly 
to  belong.  The  patients  fall  away  by  degrees,  and 
have  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  continual  thirft, 
and  little  or  no  fpitting.  When  opened  after  death, 
their  lung's  are  found  not  to  be  ulcerated,  but  Ihrivel- 
led  and  contracted  as  if  they  had  been  fmoke-dried. 
Goldfmiths  and  chemifts  are  faid  to  be  fubjeCl  to  this 
difeafe  by  reafon  of  the  vapours  they  draw  in  with 
their  breath.  Sanvages  doth  not  mention  any  par¬ 
ticular  remedy.  Shortnefs  of  breath  arifing  from  tu¬ 
bercles,  as  they  are  termed,  or  a  feirrhous  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  are  difperfed  through 
the  lungs,  is  commonly  found  in  fcrofnlous  habits, 
and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  concomitancy  of  thofc 
external  fwellings  and  appearances  which  particularly 
mark  the  fcrofula.  This  fpecies  of  dyfpnoea  generally 
ends  in  a  phthifis.  Courfes  of  goat’s  whey,  and  of 
fea-water,  have  been  known  to  do  fervice;  but  it  muft 
be  confefted,  that  a  perfect  cure  is  feldom  obtained. 
Iffues  are  of  ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  as  they  appear  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  effefts  of  an  over  fulaefs,  if  it  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  at  any  time  to  fupervene. 

Sp.  III.  Dyspnoea  from  Changes  in  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  ( Sauv.  fp.  1 2.) 

This  feems  to  be  a  difeafe  entirely  fpafmodic,  and 
the  antifpafmodics  already  related  are  accordingly  in¬ 
dicated. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Dyspnoea  from  Earthy  Suljlances 
formed  in  the  Lungs. 

Sauvages  mentions  this  difeafe  as  much  more  com¬ 
mon  jn  brutes  than  in  the  human  race:  but  Dr  Cullen 
mentions  his  having  feen  fome  inftances  of  it ;  and  we 
have  feveral  accounts  by  different  authors  of  calculous 
N°  207.  j 


Sp.  V.  The  Watery  Dyspnoea.  297 

Dyfpnoea  pitukofa,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Orthopncea  ab  hydropneumonia,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

This  may  arife  from  too  great  a  defluxion  of  mucus 
on  the  lungs,  or  from  an  effufion  of  ferum,  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  pneumonia.  The  treatment  of  the 
difeafe  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
faid  under  the  heads  of  pneumonia,  catarrh,  empye¬ 
ma,  &c. 

Sp.  VI.  The  Dyspnoea  from  Corpulency.  298 

Othopncea  a  pinguedine,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

There  have  been  many  inftances  of  fuffooation  and 
death  occafioned  by  too  great  corpulency.  Thefe  fa¬ 
tal  effefts,  however,  may  be  almoft  always  avoided  if 
the  perfohs  have  refolution  to  perfift  in  an  aftive  and 
very  temperate  courfe  of  life  ;  avoiding  animal-food, 
much  fleep,  and  ufing  a  great  deal  of  exercife.  In  the 
third  volume  of  the  Medical  obfervations,  however, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  internal  obefity 
which  neither  ftiowed  itfelf  externally,  nor  could  be 
removed  by  any  medicines. 

Other  fpecies  of  dyfpnoea  have  been  confidered  un¬ 
der  Phthisis.  It  is  frequently  fymptomatic  of  dif- 
eafes  of  the  heart  and  large  veffels,  or  fwellings  of  the 
abdomen,  &c. 

Genus  LVlI.  PERTUSSIS.  299 

ChinCoucJh. 

Pertuffis  Sydenham,  Ed.  Leid.  p.  200.  31 1.  312. 

Huxham  de  aere,  ad.  ann.  1732. 

Tuffis  convulliva,  five  fefina,  Hoffh.  III.  111. 

Tuffis  ferina,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  Sag.  fp.  10. 

Tuffis  convulfiva,  Sauv.  fp.  xi.  Sag.  fp.  ir. 

Amphimerina  tufficulofa,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  comeson  at firft  like  a  com¬ 
mon  cold  ;  but  is  from  the  beginning  attended  with  a 
greater  degree  of  dyfpncea  than  is  common  in  catarrh ; 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  affeftion  of  the  eyes,  as  if 
they  were  fwelled,  and  a  little ,  puflied  out  of  their 
fockets.  By  degrees  the  fits  of  coughing  become 
longer  and  more  violent,  till  at  laft  they  are  plainly 
convulfive,  fp  that  for  a  confidcrable  time  the  patient 
cannot  refpire,  and  when  at  laft  he  recovers  his  breath, 
infpiration  is  performed  with  a  fhrill  kind  of  noife  like 
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Spaftni  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  This  kind  of  infpiration 
*'  ■  ferves  only  as  an  introdudlion  to  another  convulfive  fit 

of  coughing,  which  is  in  like  manner  followed  by  an¬ 
other  infpiration  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  thus  it  conti¬ 
nues  for  fome  time,  very  often  till  the  patient  vomit, 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  paroxyfm  at  that  time. 
Thefe  paroxyfms  are  attended  with  a  violent  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  fo  that  the  vef- 
fels  become  extremely  turgid,  and  blood  not  unfre- 
quently  flows  from  the  mouth  and  nofe.  The  difeafe 
is  tedious,  and  often  continues  for  many  months.  It 
is  not  commonly  attended  with  fever. 

Caufes ,  &c.  The  chincough  is  an  infectious  difor- 
der,  and  very  often  epidemic :  ' but  the  nature  of  the 
contagion  is  not  underftood  ;  at  leaft  it  is  no  farther 
underftood  than  that  of  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  fimi- 
lar  epidemics.  We  well  know  that  it  is  from  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  fpecific  contagion  alone  that  this  difeafe,  as 
well  as  the  others  above-mentioned,  can  arife.  But 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  any  of  them,  we  are 
totally  in  the  dark.  It  generally  attacks  children,  or 
adults  of  ?  lax  habit,  making  its  attack  frequently  in 
the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  at  the  fame  time,  when  this 
contagion  is  introduced  into  any  town,  village,  or 
neighbourhood,  it  will  rage  epidemically  at  any  fea- 
fon.  Thofe  alone  are  affe&ed  with  this  difeafe  who 
have  never  before  been  fubjefted  to  it.  For  in  this 
affe&ion,  as  well  as  in  fmall-pox,  having  had  the  dif¬ 
eafe  once,  gives  defence  againft  future  contagion.  E- 
very  individual,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be  equally 
r>iily  affe&ed  with  this  contagion  ;  like  other  con¬ 
tagious  difeafes  occurring  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  it 
may  naturally  be  expeCted  to  be  more  frequent  among 
children  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  But  many, 
though  frequently  expofed  to  contagion,  are  yet  not 
affeCted  with  the  difeafe  :  and  thofe  children  who  live 
upon  unwholefome  watery  food,  or  breathe  unwhole- 
fome  air,  are  moll  liable  to  its  attacks,  and  fuffer 
moll  from  them.  In  general  it  has  been  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  whatever  weakens  the  folids,  or  tends  to 
bring  on  a  diffolution  of  the  fluids,  predifpofes  to  this 
difeafe. 

Prognojis -  The  chincough  is  not  very  often  fatal. 
During  one  epidemic,  however,  it  is  often  obferved 
to  be  much  more  dangerous  and  more  fevere  than  du¬ 
ring  another.  This  is  alfo  remarked  with  regard  even 
to  particular  periods  of  the  fame  epidemic  ;  and  it  is 
alfo  obferved,  that  on  certain  families  this  difeafe  is 
much  more  fevere  than  on  others.  Its  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Hill  more  connected  with  the  period  of  life 
at  which  it  occurs.  In  children  under  two  years  of 
age  it  is  moll  dangerous;  and  kills  them  by  producing 
convullions,  fuffocation,  inflammation  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  brain  or  in  the  lungs,  ruptures,  and  incur¬ 
vation  of  the  fpine.  In  pregnant  women  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  abortion  ;  and  in  adults  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  and  all  the  confequences  of  pneumonia,  more 
frequently  than  in  children.  From  a  long  continuance 
of  the  difeafe  patients  will  become  afthmatic,  ricketty, 
and  fcrofulous.  It  is  generally  reckoned  a  good 
fign  when  a  fit  terminates  by  vomiting ;  for  in  this 
difeafe  there  feems  to  be  a  great  increafe  of  the  fe- 
cretion  of  mucus,  and  the  vomiting  affords  great  re¬ 
lief. 

Cure.  Pertuflis  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  which  af- 
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ter  the  contagion  has  exerted  its  influence  can  be  Pertuflis. 
terminated  only  by  running  a  certain  courfe  :  but  it 
is  much  lefs  limited  in  its  courfe  than  fmall-pox  and 
mealies,  and  often  it  runs  on  to  a  very  great  length, 
or  at  leall  it  is  very  difficult  to  dillinguilh  certain  fe- 
quelae  of  this  difeafe  from  the  difeafe  itfelf.  And 
when  it  exills  in  the  former  of  thefe  Hates,  it  admits 
of  an  artificial  termination.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
affe&ion,  therefore,  the  objefts  at  which  a  praftitioner 
chiefly  aims,  are,  in  the  firlt  place,  the  obviating  ur¬ 
gent  fymptoms,  and  forwarding  the  natural  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  difeafe;  and  fecondly,  the  inducing  an  ar¬ 
tificial  termination.  With  thefe  intentions  various 
practices  are  employed  on  different  occasions.  The 
moll  approved  remedies  are  vomits,  purges,  bleeding, 
and  the  attenuating  pe&orals ;  for  the  other  kinds  ge¬ 
nerally  do  hurt  :  but  large  evacuations  of  any  kind 
are  pernicious.  In  the  Medical  Obfervations,  Vol.  III. 

Dr  Morris  recommends  callor  and  the  bark  ;  but  in 
cafes  attended  with  any  degree  of  inflammation,  the 
latter  mull  certainly  do  hurt,'  and  the  former  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  infignificant.  Dr  Butter,  in  a  differtation 
exprefsly  on  the  fubjedl,  relates  20  cafes  of  it  cured 
by  the  extract  of  hemlock.  Pie  dire&s  half  a  grain 
a-day  for  a  child  under  fix  months  old ;  one  grain 
for  a  child  from  fix  months  to  two  years  5  after¬ 
wards  allowing  half  a  grain  for  every  year  of  the 
patient’s  age  till  he  be  20  :  beyond  that  period,  he 
dire&s  ten  grains  to  be  given  for  the  firll  day’s  con- 
fumption,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe  according  to 
the  effect.  If  the  patient  have  not  two  llools  a-day, 
he  advifes  m3gnefia  or  the  lixivia  vitriolata  fulphurea  to 
be  added  to  the  hemlock  mixture.  By  this  method 
he  fays  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  ;  nothing  but  a  flight 
cough  remaining.  The  ufe  of  hemlock,  however, 
has  by  110  means  become  univerfal  in  confequencc  of 
this  publication,  nor  indeed  has  this  remedy  been 
found  equally  fuecefsful  with  others  who  have  given 
it  a  fair  trial.  The  remedy  moll  to  be  depended  up¬ 
on  in  this  difeafe  is  change  of  air.  The  patient,  as  foon 
as  the  difeafe  is  fully  formed,  ought  to  be  removed  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  country :  but  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  going  to  a  diftant  place  ;  a  mile  or  two,  or 
frequently  a  fmaller  diftance,  will  be  fufficient;  and  in 
this  new  habitation,  the  frequency  of  the  cough  is  al- 
moft  inftantly  diminiflied  to  a  moll  furprifing  degree. 

After  remaining  there  for  fome  time,  however,  the 
cough  will  often  be  obferved  to  become  again  more 
frequent,  and  the  other  fymptoms  increafed.  In  this 
cafe,  another  change  of  air,  or  even  a  return  to  the 
former  habitation,  becomes  neceffary.  Manifell  bene¬ 
fit  has  even  been  derived  by  changing  a  patient  from 
one  room  of  a  houfe  to  another.  But  although  change 
of  air  has  thus  been  advantageous,  it  mull  alfo  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  when  it  has  been  had  recourfe  to  at  very- 
early  periods  it  has  often  done  mifehief,  particularly 
by  aggravating  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  fymp¬ 
toms.  If  the  difeafe  be  attended  with  fever,  bleed¬ 
ing  and  other  antiphlogiftio  remedies  are  proper.  Dr 
Buchan  recommends  an  ointment  made  of  equal  parts 
of  garlic  and  hog’s  laid  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet;  but  if  it  have  any  effedl,  it  is  probably  merely 
as  an  emplnjlrum  talidum.  It  ought  to  be  put  on  a  rag 
and  applied  like  a  plafter.  Opiates  may  fometimes 
L 1  be 
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Spafini  te  ufefuT,  but  fn  general  are  to  be  avoided.  They 
*"  '  are  chiefly  ferviceable  where  the  cough  is  very  fre¬ 

quent,  with  little  expedloration.  In  thefe  cafes  bene¬ 
fit  has  fometiities  alfo  been  derived  from  vitriolic  ether, 
arid  fometimes  from  the  tinfture  of  cantharides.  An 
almolt  inllantaneous  tenriination  has  on  fome  occa- 
iions  been  put  to  this  difeafe  by  exciting  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  fear,  or  by  inducing  another  febrile  contagion : 
But  the  effefts  of  both  are  too  uncertain  and  too 
dangerous  to  be  employed  in  practice. 

300  Genus  LVIII.  PYROSIS. 

The  Heart-Burn. 

Pyrofis,  Sauv.  gen.  200.  Sag.  158. 

Soda,  Lin.  47.  Fog.  154. 

Scof'u,  the  Water-Brash. 

Pyrofis  Suecica,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Cardialgia  fputatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

This  difeafe,  whether  Confidered  as  primary  or  fymp- 
tomatic,  has  already  been  fully  treated  under  Dy- 


Genus  LIX.  COLICA. 

The  Colic. 

Colica,  Sauv.  gen.  204.  Lin.  50.  Fog.  160.  Sag. 
162.  Junck.  106. 

Colica  fpafmodica  ct  flatulenta,  Hoffm.  II.  284. 

Rachialgia,  Sauv.  gen.  211.  Sag.  168. 

Ileus,  Sauv.  gen.  252.  Fog.  162.  sag.  gen.  187. 
Iliaca,  Lin.  185. 

Dolor  et  fpafmus  iliacus,  Ilojfm.  II.  263. 

radio  iliaca,  Junck.  107. 

Sp.  I.  The  Spasmodic  Gone. 

Colica  flatulenta,  pituitofa,  &c.  Sauv.  fp.  t.  2.  5. 
6.  7.  Ileus  phyfodes,  volvulus>  inflammatorius, 
&c.  Ejufd.  fp.  1.  3.  5.  7.  8.  9. 

Defcript'wn.  The  colic  is  chiefly  known  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  commonly  about  the  umbi¬ 
lical  region.  The  pain  refembles  various  kinds  of 
fenfations,  as  of  burning,  twilting,  boring,  a  ligature 
drawn  very  tight,  &c.  The  belly  is  generally  coftive, 
though  fometimes  there  is  a  violent  evacuation  of  bi¬ 
lious  matters  upwards  and  downwards".  I11  thefe  cafes 
the  difeafe  is  fometimes  accompanied  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  weak  and  intermitting  pulle,  cold  fweats, 
and  fainting.  In  fome  the  difeafe  comes  on  gradual¬ 
ly,  beginning  with  an  habitual  coftivenefs  ;  and  if 
purgatives  be  taken,  they  do  not  operate.  The  pain 
comes  on  generally  after  a  meal,  and  Coon  occaiions 
maufea  and  vomiting.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  pyrexia,  violent  thirft,  and  a  full  pulfe  ;  the 
vomiting  becomes  more  violent,  and  excrementitious 
matters  are  thrown  up  with  the  moil  exquifite  pain  and 
tendon  of  the  abdomen  ;  an  hickup  comes  on,  which 
continues  obftinately  ;  till  at  laft  a  ceffation  of  pain  and 
fetid  breath  indicate  a  mortification  of  the  inteftines 
arid  approaching  death.  Sometimes  the  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  totally  inverted,  that  all  their 
contents  are  evacuated  by  the  mouth,  arid  even  clyfters 
will  be  vomited  ;  which  coriftitutes  that  difeafe  com¬ 
monly  called  the  iliac  paflion. 
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Caufes ,  &c.  Colics  may  arife  from  any  fudden  Coica. 

check  given  to  perfpiration,  as  by  violent  cold  applied  - v — 

to  any  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  to  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  and  abdomen.  Very  frequently  they  are  oc 
cafioned  by  auftere,  acid,  or  indigeltible  aliments  ta 
ken  into  the  ftomaeh.  By  any  of  thefe,  a  violent  co 
lie*  or  indeed  an  iliac  pafiion,  may  be  occafioned  ;  fo 
Dr  Cullen  juftly  obferves,  that  this  laft,  though  com¬ 
monly  accounted  a  different  fpecies  of  difeafe,  differs 
from  a  colic  in  no  other  way  than  in  being  in  every 
refpe&  in  a  much  higher  degree.  In  thofe  who  have 
died  of  this  difeafe  and  been  differed,  the  inteftines 
have  fometimes  been  found  twifted  ;  but  more  com¬ 
monly  there  hath  been  an  mtrofufeeption  of  the  inteftine, 
that  is,  one  part  of  the  gut  feems  to  have  entered 
within  the  other.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays, 

Vol.  III.  we  have  a  differtation  on  the  ufeof  the  warm 
bath  in  the  bilious  colic,  in  which  the  author  derives 
the  diforder  from  a  fpafmodic  conflridtion  of  the  inte- 
fline  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  By  this, 
he  fays,  the  inteftine  is  not  only  contracted  into  an 
unufual  narrownefs,  but  coats  of  it  have  been  found, 
upon  diiTe&ion,  fo  clofely  joined,  that  no  paffage  could 
be  made  downwards  more  than  if  they  had  been 
flrongly  tied  by  a  ligature.  The  formation  of  the  in - 
trofufeeptio  he  explains  by  quoting  a  paffage  from 
Peyerus,  who  made  the  following  experiment  on  a 
frog.  Having  irritated  the  intelline  of  the  animal  in 
feveral  different  places,  he  obferved  it  to  c6ntr:iCf  at 
thofe  places  moll  violently,  and  to  protrude  its  contents 
upwards  and  downwards  wherever  the  relaxed  Hate  of 
the  part  would  permit  ;  by  which  means  the  contents 
were  heaped  together  in  different  parts.  Hence  fome 
parts  of  the  inteftine  being  dilated  much  more  than 
enough,  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  matter 
thrown  into  them,  formed  a  kind  of  fack  which  readi¬ 
ly  received  the  conftri£ted  part  into  it.  If  this  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  human  body,  there  is  the  greatell  danger 
of  a  mortification  ;  becaufe  the  part  which  is  conftric- 
ted,  and  at  any  rate  difpofed  to  inflammation,  has 
that  difpofition  very  much  increafed  by  its  confinement 
within  the  other,  and  by  the  preffure  of  the  contents 
of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  ftomaeh  downwards 
upon  it.  An  iliac  paffion  may  alfo  arife  from  the 
ftrangulation  of  part  of  the  intelline  in  a  hernia  ;  and 
even  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it  thus  ftrangulnted  may 
occafion  a  fatal  difeafe.  In  the  Medical  Obfeiyations, 

Vol.  IV.  however,  wfe  have  an  account  of  an  iliac  paf*. 
fion  arifing  from  a  very  different  caufe,  hich  could 
neither  have  been  fufpefted  nor  cured  by  any  other  way 
than  the  operation  of  «• ajirot.my ,  or  opening  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  remove  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder.  The  patient,  a  woman  of  about  28  years  of 
age,  died  after  fuffering  extreme  torture  for  fix  days. 

The  body  being  opened,  fome  quantity  of  a  dirty  co¬ 
loured  fluid  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  jejanum  and  ileum  were  greatly  diftended  with  air. 

A  portion  of  the  ©mentum  adhered  to  the  mefentcry, 
near  that  part  where  the  ileum  terminates  in  the  c te¬ 
cum  From  this  adhefion,  which  was  clofe  to  the  fpine, 
there  ran  a  ligamentous  cord  or  procefs  about  two 
i-nches  and  a  half  long,  unequally  thick,  in  fome  places 
not  thicker  than  a  packthread  ;  which  by  its  other  ex¬ 
tremity  adhered  to  the  coats  of  the  ileum,  about  two 
indurj 
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Spafmi  inches  above  the  csecum.  This  cord  formed  a  circle 
c...-v—- '  with  the  mefentery,  large  enough  to  admit  a  hen's  egg 
to  pafs  through  it.  The  chord  had  formed  a  noofe 
{in  a  manner  difficult  to  be  explained),  which  included 
p  doubling  of  about  two  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  ;  and  was  drawn  fo  tight,  that  it  not  only  put  a 
flop  to  the  paflage  of  every  thing  through  the  bowels, 
and  brought  on  a  gangrene  of  the  ilrangulated  part, 
.but  it  had  even  cut  through  all  the  coats  of  the  inter 
ililie  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  mefentery,  and  mpde 
an  aperture  about  an  inch  long.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  are  mentioned  feveralfimilar 
cafes;  _ 

Pragnofis,  The  colic  is  never  to  be  reckoned  void 
of  danger,  as  it  may  unexpectedly  terminate  in  an 
inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  inteflines.  Thofe 
fpecies  of  it  which  are  attended  with  purging  muft  be 
confidered  as  much  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  in  which 
the  vomiting  is  very  violent.  The  iliac  paffion,  or 
that  attended  with  the  vomiting  of  feces,  is  always 
to  be  accounted  highly  dangerous ;  but  if  the  paffage 
through  the  intellines  be  free,  even  though  their  pe- 
•rillaltic  motion  fhould  be  inverted,  and  clytler.s  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  mouth,  there  is  much  more  hope  of  ja 
cure,  than  when  the  belly  is  obftinately  coftive,  and 
•there  is  fome  fixed  obilru&ion  which  feems  to  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  remedies. 

Cure.  In  the  cure  of  the  fpafmodic  colic,  the  reco¬ 
very  muft  ultimately  depend  on  producing  a  rel'olution 
of  the  fpafmodic  affection.  Jn  order  to  ac*  ompli/h 
this,  it  is  in  general  neceflary  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  inteflines,  and  to  remove  morbid  irritability 
exiftiijg  in  that  part  of  the  fyftem.  But  in  order  to 
prtferve  the  life  of  the  patient  from  the  moft  immi¬ 
nent  hazard,  it  is  ftill  more  neceflary  to  prevent  and 
•remove  thofe  inflammatory  affections  which,  often  oc¬ 
cur  in  this  difeafe  As  the  chief  danger  in  colics  arifes 
from  an  inflammation  and  confequent  mortification  of 
the  inteflines,  it  is  efientially  neceflary,  in  the  ftrft 
place,  to  diminifh  the  tendency  to  a  pyrexia,  if  there 
fhould  happen  to  be.  any.  This  is  accompliflied  by 
bleeding,  emollient  injections,  warm  bathing,  and  cool¬ 
ing  medicines  taken  inwardly.  Dr  Porter,  in  the  efl'ay 
abovementioned,  llrongly  recommends  the  warm  bath 
in  thofe  colics  attended  with  violent  evacuations  of  bile. 
He  fuppofes  it  to  do  ferviee  by  relaxing  the  conflric- 
tion  of  the  inteflines,  and  thus  preventing  or  removing 
the  introlufeeptio.  In  the  mean  time  opiates  may  b.e 
given  to  eafe  the  pain,  while  every  method  js  tried,  by 
cathartics  and  glyilers  of  ^various  kinds,  to  procure  a 
Ilool.  In  obilinate  cafes,  where  ltirr^ulatiiig  cathartics 
have  proved  ineffectual,  the  milder  kinds,  fuch  as  man¬ 
na,  fenna,  oleum  ricini,  &c.  will  fucceed  ;  but  where 
every  thing  of  this  kind  fails,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to 
fome  of  the  more  extraordinary  methods.  Some  have 
recommended  the  fwallowing  of  leaden  bullets,  on  a 
fuppoiition  that  by  their  weight  they  would  force 
through  the  obftru&ion  into  the  gut  ;  but  thefe  feem 
much  more  likely  to  create  than  to  remove  an  obftruc.- 
tion.  It  is  impoffible  they  can  att  by  their  gravity* 
becaufe  the  inteflines  do  not  lit:  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  anus  ;  and  though  this  were  actually 
the  cafe,  we  cannot  iuppofe  that  the  weigh:  of  a  leaden 
bullet  could  prove  very  efficacious  in  removing  either 
a  fpafmodic  conftridlion  or  an  obllructiou  from  any 
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other  caufe.  But  when  we  confider,  not  only  tfiat  the 
inteflines  confiit  of  a  great  multitude  of  folds,  but  that 
their  periflaltic  motion  (by  which  only  the  contents 
are  forced  through  them)  is  inverted,  the  futility  of 
tt  is  remedy  mutt  be  evident.  It  might  rather  be  fup- 
poled  to  aggravate  the  difeafe  ;  as  the  lead,  by  its 
jjrtfiure,  would  tend  to  fix  the  introfufeeption  more 
firmly,  or  perhaps  pufh  it  ftill  further  on.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  quickfilver  :  not  to  mention  the 
pernicious  confequences  to  be  apprehended  from  fwal¬ 
lowing  large  quantities  of  this  mineral,  even  if  it  fhould 
prove  efficacious  in  relieving  the  patient  for  the  pre- 
i’ent.  There  are,  however,  fome  late  cafes  on  record, 
particularly  one  by  Mr  William  Perry,  publifhed  ia 
the  fixteenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries,  in  which  the  hydrargyrus,  fwallowed  in 
great  quantities,  was  attended  with  the  happieft  effects, 
after  every  other  remedy  had  been  tried  in  vain.  An¬ 
other  method  has  been  propofed,  in  the  Medical  Ef- 
fays,  for  relieving  the  miferable  patients  in  this  difor- 
der,  which  in  many  cafes  has  been  known  to  do  fer- 
vice.  The  patient  is  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  made 
to  walk  about  on  the  cold  floor  of  a  damp  apartment. 
At  the  fame  time,  porringers  of  cold  water  are  to  be 
dafhed  on  his  feet,  legs,  and  thighs ;  and  this  muft  be 
continued  for  an  hour  or  longer,  ifla  ftool  be  not  pro¬ 
cured  before  that  time,  though  this  will  generally  be 
the  cafe  much  looner.  The  exercife  does  not. at  all  im¬ 
pair  the  patient’s  ftrength,  but  rather  adds  to  it ;  and 
dome  very  remarkable  in  Ham  es  are  adduced  in  the  6th 
volume  oi  the  Medical  Efiays,  where  this  proved  ef¬ 
fectual  utter  all  other  medicines  hid  failed.  In  one 
perion  the  difeafe  had  come  on  with  an  habitual  co- 
itivenefs,  and  he  had  been  for  a  week  tormented  with 
the  molt  violent  pain  and  vomiting,  which  could  be 
Hopped  neither  by  anodynes  nor.  any  other  medicines, 
tnc  iharpeit  clyltcrs  being  returned  unaltered,  and  all 
kinds  ot  purgatives  thrown  up  foon  after  they  were 
fwallowed-;  but  by  the  abovementioned  method,  a 
itool  was  procured  in  35  minutes,  and  the  patient  re¬ 
covered.  in  fome  others  the  ooftivenefs  had  continued 
tor  a  much  longer  time.— r-Other  remedies  are,  the 
blowing  air  into  the  inteflines  by  means  of  a  bellows, 
and  the  injecting  clyllers  of  the  fmoke  o-f  tobacco. 
But  neither  ot  thefe  feem  very  capable  of  removing 
t‘V  difeafe.  They  can -afteCl  only  the  parts  below 
the  obttruction ;  while,  to  cure  the  difeafe,  it  is  ue- 
ceffary  that  the  obitruCted  parts  themlelves  fhould  be 
reached  by  the  medicine,  and  therefore  wc  have  not 
many  weil-attelted  iniianccs  of  their  fuccefs.  In  fome 
obilinate  cafes,  however,  benefit,  lias  certainly  been 
derived  from  tobacco-imoke  injections,  and  likewife 
from  injections  of  tepid  water  to  the  extent  of  feveral 
pounds.  For  putting  in  practice  thefe  modes  of  cure, 
a  particular  apparatus  have  been  contrived  ;  and  in 
tales  even  apparently  defperate,  neither  fhould  be  ne¬ 
glected.  Hie  cold  water  gives  a  general  and  very  cou- 
iiderabie  fhock  to  the  fyftem,  checks  the  perfpiration, 
and  thus  drives  the  humours  inward  upon  the  intef- 
tines,  by  which  they  receive  a  much  more  effectual 
ilimulus  than  can  be  fuppofed  to  arile  from  any  kind 
of  ciyiter.  But  when  all  methods  have  failed,  the 
only  chaijce  tlic  patient  can  have  for  life  is  by  a  ma¬ 
nual  operation. 

Iu  thofe  colics  which  are  attended  with  faintings, 
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&c.  from  the  beginning,  and  which  generally  attack 
hyfteric  women  and  other  debilitated  perfons,  all  kinds 
of  evacuations  are  pernicious ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be 
attempted  by  anodynes  and  cordials,  which  will  feldom 
fail  of  fuccefs.  Even  there  alfo,  however,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  belly  ihould  be  moved  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  imeClions,  containing  a  folution  of  afafoetida, 
which  operate  powerfully  as  antifpafmodics,  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  moll  other  modes  of  cure. 

Sp.  II.  Colica  PiCtonum.  The  Colic  of  PoiBou. 

Rachialgia  PiClonum,  Sauv.fy.  i. 

Rachialgia  metallica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Colica  Pi&onum  Cjtefri  et  fuecedentium  auBorum. 

Another  caufe  to  which  violent  colics  are  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  aferibed,  and  which  often  gives  occafion  to 
them  where  it  is  very  little  lufpe&ed,  is  lead,  or  fome 
folution  or  fume  of  it,  received  into  the  body.  To 
this  caufe  is  evidently  owing  the  colics  to  which 
plumbers,  lead-miners,  and  fmelters  of  lead,  are  fub- 
je£k.  To  the  fame  caufe,  though  not  fo  apparent  at 
fir  if  fight,  arc  we  to  aferibe  the  Devonshire  colic, 
where  lead  is  received  into  the  body  diffolved  in 
cyder,  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  This  has  been  proved  by  experiment ;  for 
lead  has  been  extracted  from  cyder  in  quantity  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  pernicious  effects  on  the  human  body. 
The  colic  cf  Poiftou,  and  what  is  called  the  dry 
ltlly~ache  in  the  Weil  Indies,  are  of  the  fame  nature  ; 
for  which  reafon  we  give  the  following  general  de- 
feription  of  the  fymptoms  of  all  thefe  difeafes. 

The  patient  is  generally  firil  feized  with  an  acute 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  extends  itfelf 
down  with  griping  pains  to  the  bowels.  Soon  after 
there  is  a  diitenfion,  as  with  wind;  and  frequent  Teach¬ 
ings  to  vomit,  without  bringing  up  any  thing  but 
fmall  quantities  of  bile  and  phlegm.  An  obflinate 
toftivenefs  follows,  yet  fometimes  attended  with  a 
tenefmus,  and  the  bowels  feem  to  the  patient  as  if 
they  were  drawn  up  towards  the  back  ;  at  other  times 
they  are  drawn  into  hard  lumps,  or  hard  rolls, 
which  are  plainly  perceptible  to  the  hand  on  the  belly, 
by  ftrong  convulfive  fpafms.  Sometimes  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines  feem  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  anus  and 
down  from  the  pylorus  towards  the  navel.  When  a 
ftool  is  procured  by  artificial  means,  as  clylters,  See. 
the  feces  appear  in  little  hard  knots  like  fhetp’s  dung, 
called  fy ha /<c,  and  are  in  fmall  quantity.  There  is, 
however,  ufually  an  obftinate  coftivenefs ;  the  urine 
is  difeharged  in  fmall  quantity,  frequently  with  pain 
and  much  difficulty.  The  pulfe  is  generally  low, 
though  fometimes  a  little  quickened  by  the  violence 
of  the  pain  ;  but  inflammatory  fymptoms  very  feldom 
occur.  The  extremities  are  often  cold,  and  fometimes 
the  violence  of  the  pain  caufes  cold  clammy  fweats 
and  fainting.  The  mind  is  generally  much  affeCted, 
and  the  fpirits  are  funk.  The  difeafe  is  often  tedious, 
efpecially  if  improperly  treated,  infomuch  that  the 
patients  will  continue  in  this  miferable  ftate  for  twenty 
or  th  irty  days  fucceffively ;  nay,  inftances  have  been 
known  of  its  continuing  for  fix  months.  In  this  cafe 
the  pains  at  laft  become  almoft  intolerable  :  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  breath  acquires  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell  like  excre¬ 
ments,  from  a  retention  of  the  feces,  and  an  abforp- 
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tion  of  the  putrid  effluvia  from  them  by  the  lafteals.  Colica. 
At  laft,  when  the  pain  in  the  bowels  begins  to  abate,  —■’V-' 
a  pain  comes  on  in  the  (houlder-joints  and  adjoining 
mufcles,  with  an  unufual  fenfation  and  tingling  along 
the  fpinal  marrow.  This  foon  extends  itfelf  from 
thence  to  the  nerves  of  the  arms  and  legs,  which  be¬ 
come  weak ;  and  that  weaknefs  increafes  till  the 
extreme  parts  become  paralytic,  with  a  total  lofs  of 
motion,  though  a  benumbed  fenfation  often  remains. 
Sometimes,  by  a  fudden  metaftafis,  the  brain  become* 
affeCted,  a  ftupor  and  delirium  come  on,  and  the 
nervous  fyftem  is  irritated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  general  convulfions,  which  are  frequently  followed 
by  death.  At  other  times,  the  periftaltic  motion  of 
the  inteftines  is  inverted,  and  a  true  iliac  paffion  is 
produced,  which  alfo  proves  fatal  in  a  Ihort  time. 
Sometimes  the  paralytic  affeCtion  of  the  extremities 
goes  off,  and  the  pain  of  the  bowels  returns  with  its 
former  violence  ;  and  on  the  ceffation  of  the  pain  in 
the  inteftines,  the  extremities  again  become  paralytic 
and  thus  the  pain  and  palfy  will  alternate  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Cure.  Various  methods  have  been  attempted  for 
removing  this  terrible  difeafe.  The  obftinate  coftive¬ 
nefs  which  attends  it,  made  phyficians  at  firft  exhibit 
very  ftrong  purgatives  and  ftimulating  clyfters.  But 
thefe  medicines,  by  increafing  the  convulfive  fpafms  of 
the  inteftines,  were  found  to  be  pernicious.  Balfa.n 
of  Peru,  by  its  warm  aromatic  power,  was  found  to 
fucceed  much  better  ;  and  Dr  Sydenham  accordingly 
preferibed  it  in  the  quantity  of  40  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  taken  on  fugar.  This,  with  gentle  pur¬ 
gatives,  opiates,  and  fome  drops  of  the  hotter  effential 
oils,  continued  to  be  the  medicine  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  difeafe,  till  a  fpecific  was  pnbliihed  by 
Dr  Lionel  Chalmers  of  South  Carolina.  This  receipt 
was  purchafed  by  Dr  Chalmers  from  a  family  where 
it  had  long  been  kept  a  fecrit.  The  only  unufual 
medicine  in  this  receipt,  and  on  which  the  efficacy  of 
it  chiefly  if  not  wholly  depends,  is  vitriolated  copper. 

This  muft  be.  diffolved  in  water,  in  the  quantity  of 
one  grain  to  an  ounce,  and  the  dofe  of  the  folution 
is  a  wine-glafsful  given  faffing  for  nine  fucceffive 
mornings.  For  the  firft  four  or  five  days  this  me¬ 
dicine  difeharges  much  seruginous  bile  both  ways: 
but  the  excretions  of  this  humour  leffen  by  degrees  ; 
and  before  the  courfe  be  ended,  it  has  little  other  ef- 
fett  than  to  caufe  fome  degree  of  fqueamifhnefs,  or 
promote  a  few  bilious  ftools,  or  perhaps  may  not 
move  the  patient  at  all.  At  the  time  of  ufing  this 
medicine  the  patients  ihould  live  upon  broth  made  of 
lean  meat,  gruel,  or  panada  :  but  about  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  they  may  be  allowed  bread  and.  boiled 
chicken.  Here  the  copper  feems  to  do  fervice  by  its 
tonic  power  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  alum,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Percival,  moft  probably  cures  the 
difeafe.  He  lays  he  has  found  this  very  efficacious  in 
obftinate  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  that  it  gene¬ 
rally  proves  a  cure  in  the  (lighter  cafes  of  the  colica 
pi&onum.  It  was  given  to  the  quantity  of  fifteen 
grains  every  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  hour  ;  and  the 
third  dofe  feldom  failed  to  mitigate  the  pain,  and 
fometimes  entirely  removed  it.  Among  purgative 
medicines,  the  oleum  Ricitii  is  found  to  be  the  moft 
efficacious. 
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Sp.  III.  The  Colic  from  Coftivenefs. 

Colica  ftercorea,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Ileus  a  faecibus  induratis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

For  the  treatment  of  this  fpecies,  fee  above. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Accidental  Colic. 

Colica  Japonica,— accidentalis, — laftentium, — a  ve« 
neno,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  14.  18.  20. 

Cholera  ficca  aurlginofa  a  fungis  venenati3,  ejufd. 
fp.  2.  - 

When  colics  arife  from  acrid  poifonous  matter  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  the  only  cure  is  either  to  evacuate 
the  poifon  itfelf  by  vomiting,  or  to  fwallow  fome  other 
fubftance  which  may  decompound  it,  and  thus  render 
it  inaftive.  The  moil  common  and  dangerous  fub- 
ftances  of  this  kind  are  corrofive  mercury  and  arfenic. 
The  former  is  eafily  decompounded  by  alkaline  falts  ; 
and  therefore  a  folution  of  lixivial  fait,  if  fwallowed 
before  the  poifon  has  time  to  induce  a  mortification 
of  the  bowels,  will  prove  a  certain  cure.  Much  more 
uncertain,  however,  is  the  cafe  when  arfenic  is  fwaltow- 
ed,  becaufe  there  is  no  certain  and  fpeedy  folvent  of 
that  fubftance  yet  known.  Milk  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  efficacious  j  and  lately  a  folution  of  hepar 
fulphuris.  The  latter  may  pofiibly  do  fervice  ;  as  arfe¬ 
nic  unites  readily  with  fulphur,  and  has  its  pernicious 
qualities  more  obtunded  by  that  than  by  any  other 
known  fubftance  :  but  indeed,  even  the  folvent  powers 
of  this  medicine  are  fo  weak,  that  its  effefts  as  well  as 
thofe  of  others  muft  be  very  uncertain. 

Some  kinds  of  fungi,  when  fwallowed,  are  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  colics  attended  with  ftupor,  delirium,  and  convul¬ 
sions  ;  .and  the  fame  fometimes  happens  from  eating  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fhell-fifh  known  by  the  name  of 
mufcles  (the  Mytulus).  Some  of  the  fungi,  doubt- 
lefs,  may  have  an  inherent  poifonous  quality  ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  they  as  well  as  the  mufcles  aft  on  a  different 
principle  Their  pernicious  effefts  happen  moft  com¬ 
monly  when  they  are  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  ;  and 
are  then  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  their  adhering 
fo  clofe  to  its  coats,  that  it  cannot  exert  its  powers, 
and  the  whole  fyftem  is  thrown  into  the  utmoft  difor- 
der.  The  malady  may  therefore  be  very  eafily  pre¬ 
vented  ;  but  when  once  it  has  taken  place,  it  cannot 
be  removed  till  either  a  vomiting  be  excited,  or  the 
ftomach  has  recovered  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
throw  off  the  adhering  matter. 

305  Sp.  V.  Colic  of  Newsom  Infants  from  a  Retention 

of  the  Meconium.  {Sauv.  fp.  19.) 

This  diforder  would  be  prevented  were  children  al¬ 
lowed  immediately  to  fuck  their  mothers,  whofe  milk 
at  firft  is  purgative.  But  as  this  is  not  commonly  done, 
the  child  is  frequently  troubled  with  colics.  Thefe, 
however,  may  be  removed  by  a  few  grains  of  ipeca¬ 
cuanha,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  antimonial  wine.  By 
thefe  means  the  ftomach  is  cleanfed  by  vomiting,  and 
the  belly  is  generally  loofened  ;  but  if  this  lalt  effedt 
does  not  happen,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary. 

306  Sp.  VI.  Colic  from  a  Callofity  of  the  Colon. 

It  is  in  a  manner  impollible  to  difeover  this  diftera- 
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it  does  not  admit  of  a  cure. 
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Sp.  VII.  The  Colic  from  Inttjlinal  Calculi.  3°7 

{Sauv.  fp.  10.  15.) 

When  certain  indigeffible  bodies,  fuch  as  cherty- 
flones,  plum-ftones,  finall  pieces  of  bones,  &c.  are 
fwallowed,  they  frequently  prove  the  bafis  of  calculi, 
formed  by  an  accretion  of  fome  kind  of  earthy  matter  ; 
and  being  detained  in  fome  of  the  flexures  of  the  inte- 
ftines,  often  occafion  very  violent  colics.  Thefe  calculi 
do  not  difeover  themfelves  by  any  peculiar  fymptoms, 
nor  do  they  admit  of  any  particular  method  of  cure. 

In  the  Medical  Effays  we  have  an  inftance  of  colics 
for  fix  years,  occafioned  by  calculi  of  this  kind.  The 
concretions  were  at  laft  paffed  by  ftool ;  and  their  paf- 
fage  was  procured  by  caufing  the  patient  drink  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
evacuation  of  bile,  a  redundancy  of  which  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  her  diforder. 


Genus  LX.  GHOLERA,  the  Cholera  Morbus.  308 

Cholera,  Sauv.  253.  Lin.  186.  Vog.  1 10.  Sag.  1 8 8. 

Ho/m.  II.  165. 

Diarrhoea  cholerica,  fund.  11 2. 

Sp.  I.  The  Spontaneous  Cholera ,  coming  on  without  309 
any  manifeft  caufe. 

Cholera  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Sydenh.  feft.  iv. 
cap.  2. 

Cholera  Indica,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Sp  II.  The  Accidental  Cholera,  from  acrid  matters  ,I(y 
taken  inwardly.  4 

Cholera  crapulofa,  Sauv.  fp.  11. 

Cholera  a  venenis,  Sauv.  fp.  4.  5. 

The  cholera  Ihows  itfelf  by  exceflive  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bilious  matters,  with  violent  pain,  infla¬ 
tion  and  diftenfion  of  the  belly.  Sometimes  the  pa¬ 
tients  fall  into  univerfal  convulfions  ;  and  foinetimes 
they  are  affefted  with  violent  fpafms  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  There  is  a  great  thirft,  a  fmall  and 
unequal  pulfe,  cold  fweats,  fainting,  eoldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  and  hiccough  ;  and  death  frequently  en- 
fues  in  24  hours. 

In  this  difeafe,  as  a  larger  quantity  of  bile  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  the  firft  objeft  is  to  counteraft  its  influence, 
and  to  promote  an  eafy  difeharge  of  it.  It  is  next 
neceffary  to  reftrain  that  increafed  fecretion  of  bile, 
by  which  a  frdh  depofitiou  in  the  alimentary  canal 
would  otherwife  be  foon.  produced.  And,  in  the  laft 
place,  meafures  muft  often  be  employed  to  reftore  a 
found  condition  to  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  much  weakened  by  the  violence  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe. 

On  thefe  grounds,  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  is  ef- 
fefted  by  giving  the  patient  a  large  quantity  of  warm 
water,  or  very  weak  broth,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach  of  the  irritating  matter  which  occafions  the. 
difeafe,  and  injefting  the  fame  by  way  of  clyfter,  till 
the  pains  begin  to  abate  a  little.  After  this,  a  large 
dofe  of  laudanum  is  to  be  given  in  fome  convenient 
vehicle,) 
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vehicle,  and  repeated  as  there  is  occafion.  But  if  the 
vomiting  and  purging  have  continued  for  a  long  time 
before  the  phyfician  be  called,  immediate  recourfe  mud 
be. had  to  the  laudanum,  becaufe  the  patient  will  be 
too  much  exhaufted  to  bear  any  further  evacuations. 
Sometimes  the  propenfity  to  vomit  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
nothing  will  be  retained,  and  the  laudanum  itfelf 
thrown  up  as  foon  as  fwallowed.  Tq  fettle  the  flo- 
mach  in  thefe  cafes,  Dr  Douglas,  in  the  Medical  Ef- 
fays,  recommends  a  deco&ion  of  oat-bread  toafted  as 
brown  as  coffee  ;  and  the  decodtion  itfelf  ought  -to  be 
of  the  colour  of  weak  coffee.  He  fays  he  does  not 
remember  that  this  deco&ion  was  ever  vomited  by  any 
•of  his  patients.  An  infufion  of  mint-leaves  or  good 
fimple  mint-water  is  alfo  faid  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  fame  cafe. 

The  tindlure  of  opium  is  fometimes  retained  when 
given  in  conjunction  with  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  properly  diluted.  But  when  it  cannot  be  retain¬ 
ed  in  a  fluid  form  by  the  aid  of  any  addition,  it  will 
fometimes  fit  upon  the  ftomach  when  taken  rn  a  folid 
ftate. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  overcome,  the 
alimentary  canal,  arid  the  ftomach  in  particular,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  braced  and  ftrengthened.  With  this 
view  recourfe  is  often  had  with  advantage  to  different 
vegetable  bitters,  particularly  to  the  ufe  of  the  Co¬ 
lombo  root ;  which,  while  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
is  alfo  obferved  to  have'  a  remarkable  tendency  in  al¬ 
laying  a  difpofition  to  vomiting,  which  often  remains 
for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  cholera  may  be  faid 
to  be  overcome. 

Genus  LXI.  DIARRHOEA. 

Looseness. 

Diarrhoea,  Sauv.  gen.  253.  Lin.  187.  Vog.  105. 
Sag.  gen.  189.  Junck.  112. 

Hepatirrhcea,  Sauv.  gen.  246. 

Cholerica,  Lin.  190. 

Cceliaca,  Sauv.  gen.  255.  Lin.  189.  Vog.  109.  Sag. 
gen.  199. 

Lienteria,  Sauv.  gen.  256.  Lin.  188.  Sag.  gea.  191. 
Vog.  108. 

Pituitaria,  &  leucorrhois,  Vog.  m.  112. 

Sp.  I.  The  Feculent  Diarrhoea. 

Diarrhcea  ftercorofa  Sc  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  2. 

Th  1  s  is  occafioned  by  the  too  great  quarttity  of  mat¬ 
ter  thrown  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  what  is  dif- 
charged  has  not  the  appearance  of  excrements,  but  is 
much  whiter,  and  of  a  thinner  confidence.  Voracious 
people  who  do  not  fufficiently  chew  their  food,  gor¬ 
mandizers,  and  even  thofe  who  Hammer  in  their  fpeech, 
are  faid  to  be  liable  to  this  difeafe.  In  /lighter  cafes 
it  is  removed  without  any  medicine,  or  by  a  dofe  of 
rhubarb  ;  but  where  the  matters  have  acquired  a  pu¬ 
trid  taint,  the  diforder  may  be  exceedingly  protrafted 
and  become  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  lenient  and  anti- 
feptic  purgatives  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  after  which  the 
cure  is  to  be  completed  by  aftringents. 

Sp.  II.  The  Bilious  Diarrhoea. 

(Sauv.  fp.  8.) 

This  diftemper  /hows  itfelf  by  copious  ftools  of  a 
Tery  yellow  colour,  attended  with  gripes  and  heat  of 
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the  bowels,  third,  bitternefs,  and  drynefg  of  the  mouth,  Diarrhoea, 
yellownefs  of  the  tongue,  and  frequently  follows  an 
intermitting  or  bilious  fever.  When  the  fever  is  gone, 
the  diarrhcea  is.  to  be  removed  by  acidulated  and  cool¬ 
ing  drinks,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre. 

Sp.  III.  The  Mucous  Diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea  la&entium,  Sauv.  fp.  ig. 

Dyfenteria  Parifiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Diarrhcea  ab  hypercatharfi,  Sauv,  fp.  16. 

Dyfenteria  a  catharticis,  Sauv.  fp.  n. 

Pituitaria,  Vog.  ill. 

Leucorrhois,  Vog.  112. 

Diarrhoea  pituitofa,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Cceliaca  mucofa,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Diarrhoea  ferofa,  Sauv.  fp.  1 0. 
a.  Diarrhoea  urinofa. 

This  kind  of  diarrhoea,  befides  the  matters  ufuaHy 
excreted,  is  attended  with  a  copious  deje&ion  of  the 
muens  of  the  inteilines  with  great  pain  ;  while  the 
patient  daily  pines  away,  but  without  any  fever— 

Perfons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  it,  and  it  comes  on 
ufually  in  the  winter-time ;  but  is  fo  obftinate,  that  it 
will  fometimes  continue  for  years.  In  obftinate  loofe- 
neffes  of  this  kind,  vomits  frequently  repeated  are  ot 
•the  greatell  fervicc.  It  is  alfo  very  beneficial  to  keep 
the  body  warm,  and  rub  the  belly  with  ftimulating 
ointments;  at  the  fame  time  that  aftringent  clyftert, 
rhubarb*  and  ftoniachic  medicines,  are  to  be  exhibit¬ 
ed.  Starch  clyfters  .are  very  often  efficacious— Som? 
kinds  of  loofenefs  are  contagious ;  and  Sir  Johty 
Pringle  mentions -a  foldier  who  laboured  under  an 
obftinate  diarrhoea,  who  infected  all  thofe  that  ufed 
the  fame  privy  with  himfelf.  In  the  loofenefs  which 
frequently  followed  a.idyfenteiy,  the  fame  author  tells 
us  that  he  began  the  cure  with  giving  a  vomit  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  after  which  he  put  the  patients  on  a 
-courfe  of  aftringents.  He  ufed  a  mixture  of  threp 
drachms  of  extratt  of  logwood,  diffolved  in  ap 
ounce  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  cinnamon,  to  which  was 
added .  feven  ounces  of  common  water,  and  two 
drachms  of  tincture  of  catechu.  Of  this  the  patient 
took  two  fpooofuls  once  in  four  or  five  hours,  and 
fometimes  alfo  an  opiate,  at  bed-time.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  fame  medicine1  in  obftinate  diarrhosas  of  gjl 
kinds.  A  deception  of  fimarauha  bark  was  alfo  found 
effe&ual,  when  the  dyfenteric  fymptoms  had  gone  off. 

Dr  Huck,  who  ufed  this  article  in  North- America,  alfo 
recommends  it  in  diarrhoeas.  Two  or  three.  ounces.of 
the  fimariauba  are  to  be  boiled  in  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  water  to  a  pound,  and  the  whole  quantity  taken 
throughout  the  day.  He  began  with  the  weakeft 
dccoCtion ;  and,  when-  the  ftomach  of  the  patient  could 
eafily  bear  it,  he  then  ordered  the  ftrongeft :  but  at 
the  fame  time  he  acknowledges,  that,  unlefs  the  fick 
found  themfelves  fenfibly  better  within  three  days  from 
the  time  they  began  the  medicine,  they  feldcvn  after¬ 
wards  received  any  benefit  from  it.  But  when  all 
aftringents  have  failed.  Sir  John  Pringle  informs  us, 
be  hath  known  a  cure  effected  by  a  milk  hud  farina¬ 
ceous  diet;  and  he  thinks  in  all  cafes  the  dilorder 
would  be  much  more  caiily  removed,  if  the  patients 
Could  he  prevailed  on  to  abftain  entirely  from  fpirituous 
liquors  and  animal-food.  If  the  milk  by  itfelf  ihould 
2  turn 
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Sj,afmi  turn  Tour  on  the  ftomach,  a  third  part  of  lime-water 

L— ”V -  may  he  added.  In  one  cafe  he  found  a  patient  receive 

more  benefit  from  good  butter-milk  than  from  fweet- 
milk.  The  chief  drinks  are  deco&ions  of  barley, 
rice,  calcined  hartfliorn,  toafl  and  water,  or  milk  and 
water. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Coeliac  Passion. 

Ccelica  chvlofa,  Sauv.  fp.  i.‘ 

Coelica  laiftea,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

There  are  very  great  differences  among  phyficians 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  difeafe.  Sauvages  fays, 
from  Aretasus,  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which  the  ali¬ 
ment  is  difcharged  half  digefted.  It  is  attended  with 
great  pains  of  the  ftomach,  refembling  the  pricking 
of  pins  ;  rumbling  and  flatus  in  the  inteftines  ;  white 
ftools,  becaufe  deprived  of  bile,  while  the  patient  be¬ 
comes  weak  and  lean.  The 'difeafe  is  tedious,  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  difficult  to  be  cured.  Sauvages  adds,  that 
none  of  the  moderns  feem  to  have  obferved  the  difeafe 
properly  ;  that  the  excrements  indeed  are  white,  on 
account  of  a  deficiency  of  the  bile,  but  the 'belly  is 
bound  as  in  the'jaundice.  Dr  Cullen  fays  there  is  a 
deje&ion  of  a  milky  liquid  of  the  nature  of  chyle  ; 
but  this  is  treated  lay  Vogel  as  a  vulgar  error.  He 
a-ccufes  the  m  derns  of  copying  from  Aretasus,  who 
mentions  white  faeces  as  a  fymptom  of  the  dillemper; 
from  whence  authors  have  readily  fallen  into  the  no¬ 
tion  that  they  never  appeared  of  any  other  colour  in 
perfons  labouring  under  the  coeliac  paflion.  This  error 
quickly  produced  another,  which  lias  been  very  ge¬ 
nerally  deceived  ;  namely,  that  the  chyle  was  thrown 
out  of  the  hfteals  by  reafon  of  fome  obilruCtion  there, 
and  thus  paffed  along  with  the  excrements ;  of  which 
lie  fays  there  is  not  the  leaft  proof,  and  agrees  with 
Aretseus  that  the  whitenefs  is  only  occalioned  by  the 
want  of  bile.  He  endeavours  to  prove  at  length,  that 
the  ceelrac  paflion  can  neither  be  occafioned  by  an  ob- 
ftruftion  of  the  ladteals,  nor  of  the  mefenteric  glands  ; 
though  he  owns  that  fuch  as  have  died  of  this  difeafe 
and  were  differed,  had  obftrudlions  in  the  myfenteric 
glands  ;  hut  he  denies  that  all  thofe  in  whom  fuch 
obftru&ions  occur,  are  fubjeft  to  the  cceliac  paf¬ 
lion.  He  confiders  the  diitemper  as  arifing  from  a 
cachexy  of  the  ftomachic  and  inteftinal  juices ;  and 
direfts  the  cure  to  be  attempted  by  emetics,  purga¬ 
tives,  antifeptics,  and  tonics,  as  in  other  fpecies  of 
diarrhoea. 

3*6  Sp.  V.  The  Lientery. 

Lienteria  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  - 

The  lientery,  according  to  Sauvages,  differs  from 
the  coeliac  paflion  only  in  being  a  (lighter  fpecies  of 
the  difeafe.  The  aliment  paffes  very  quickly  through 
the  inteftines,  with  fcarce  any  alteration.  The  pa¬ 
tients  do  not  complain  of  pain,  but  are  fometimes  af- 
fefted  with  an  intolerable  hunger.  The  cure  is  to  be 
attempted  by  ftomachies  and  tonics,  efpecially  the 
Peruvian  bark.  This  difeafe  is  molt  common  at  the 
earlier  periods  of  life  ;  and  then  rhubarb  in  fmall 
quantities,  particularly  .when  combined  with  magnelia, 
w  often  pvoduftive  .of  the. bell  effects. 
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Sp.  VI.  The  Hepatic  Flvx.  Kiarrhcea. 

Hepatirrhosa  inteftinalis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

The  hepatic  diarrhoea  is  by  Sauvages  deferihed  as  3*7 
a  flux  of  bloody  ferous  matter  like  the  wafhings  of 
flefh,  which  percolates  through  the  coats  of  the  in¬ 
teftines  by  means  of  the  anaftoindfing  veffels.  It  is 
the  coeliac  paflion  of.Trallianus  ;  and  which,  according 
to  Sauvages,  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  as  a  primary  dif¬ 
eafe.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved  to  follow  an 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  then  almoft  always 
proves  fatal. 

Genus  LXII.  DIABETES.  310 

A  profufe  Difcharge  of  Urine. 

Diabetes,  Sauv.  gen.  263.  Lin.  197.  Hog.  11 5. 
gag.  gen.  190.  fund.  99.  Dobfont  Med.  Ob- 
fervat.  Vol.  V  p.  298.  Home's  Clinical  Experi¬ 
ments,  fcdl.  xvi. 

Diurelis,  Hog.  1 14. 

Sp.  1.  The  Diabetes  with  fiueet  Urine.  3*5 

Diabetes  Anglicus,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Mead  on  Poifons, 

Effay  I  Ejufdem  Monita  Med.  cap.  ix.  fed!;.  2. 

Dohfott  in  Lond.  Med.  Obferv.  Vol.  V.  art.  27 
Myers  Diff.  inaug.  de  Diabetc,  Ednib.  1779. 

Diabetes  fehricofus,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Sydenh.  Ep.  refp. 
ad  R.  Brady. 

Sp.  II.  Diabetes  with  infipid  Urine.  322* 

AT.  Lifer  Exerc.  Medicin.  II.  de  Diabete. 

Diabetes  legitiinus,  Sauv.  fp  1.  Aretaus  de  Morb. 
diuturn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

Diabetes  ex  vino,  Sauv.  fp.  5.  Epbem.  Germ.  D.  I. 

A.  II.  Obferv.  122. 

Defcription.  The  diabetes  firft  (hows  itfelf  by  a 
drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  third,  white  frothy  fpittle, 
and  the  urine  in  fomewhat  larger  quantity  than  ufual. 

A  heat  begins  to  be  perceived  in  the  bowels,  which  at 
firft  is  a  little  pungent,  and  gradually  increafes.  The 
thirft  continues  to  augment  by  degrees,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  gradually  lofes  the  power  of  retaining  his  urine 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
the  patients  drink  much,  the  quantity  of  urine  always 
exceeds 'what  is  drank.  In  Dr  Home’s  Clinical  Expe¬ 
riments  we  have  an  account  of  two  patients  labouring  ' 
under  this  difeafe  :  one  of  them  drank  between  to 
and  12  Englirti  pints  a-day  without  being  fatisfied. 

The  quantity  was  greater  in  the  forenoon  than  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  other  the  cafe  was  reverfed.  He 
drank  about  four  pints  a-day,  and  more  in  the  after¬ 
noon  than  the  forenoon.  The  former  paffed  from  12 
to  1  pints  of  urine  in  the  day  :  the  latter,  11  or  12; 
fo  that  his  urine  always  exceeded  his  drink  by  eight,  - 
or  at  lealt  Even  pints  When  the  urine  is  retained  a 
little  while,  there  is-  a  fwelling  of  the  loins,  ilia,  and 
teltes  in  this  difeafe  the  ftrength  gradually,  decays  ;  ,. 
the  fkin  is  dry  and  Ihrivelled  ;  oedematous  fwellings 
arife  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  afterwards 
fubfide  without  relieving  the  difeafe  in  the  leaft  ;  . 
and  the  patient  is  frequently  carried  off  by  con- 
vulfions. 

The  moll  fmgular  phenomenon  in  this  difeafe  is,  , 
that  the  urine  feems  to  be  entirely  or  very  much  di- 
vefted  ' 
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Spafmi  veiled  of  an  animal-nature,  and  to  be  largely  impreg- 
■  nated  with  a  faccharine  fait  fcarce  diftinguiftrable 

from  that  obtained  from  the  fugar-cane.  This  difco- 
very  was  firil  made  by  Dr  Dabfon  of  Liverpool,  who 
made  fome  experiments  on  the  urine  of  a  perfon  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  diabetes,  who  difcharged  28  pints  of 
urine  every  day,  taking  during  the  fame  time  from  12 
to  14  pounds  of  folid  and  liquid  food.  Some  of  this 
urine  being  fet  a-fide,  fell  into  a  fpontaneous  effervef- 
cence,  changed  firft  into  a  vinous  liquor,  and  afterwards 
into  an  acetous  one,  before  it  became  putrid  and  offen- 
five.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  fame  pa¬ 
tient,  feparated  into  craflamentum  and  ferum  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  fweet  to  the  tafte,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  urine. 
Two  quarts  of  the  urine,  evaporated  to  drynefs,  left  a 
white  cake  weighing  four  ounces  two  drachms  and  two 
fcruples.  This  cake  was  granulated,  and  broke  eafily 
between  the  fingers :  it  fmelled  fweet  like  brown  fu- 
gar;  neither  could  it  by  the  tafte  be  diftinguifhed  from 
*  lugar,  except  that  it  left  a  flight  fenfe  of  coolnefs  on 
the  tongue.  The  experiment  was  repeated  after  the 
patient  was  recovered  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  only 
14  pints  of  urine  a-day.  There  was  now  a  ftrong 
urinous  fmell  during  the  evaporation  ;  and  the  refiduum 
could  not  be  procured  in  a  folid  form,  but  was  black- 
i(h,  and  much  refembled  very  thick  treacle.  In  Dr 
Home’s  patients,  the  ferum  of  the  blood  had  no  pre¬ 
ternatural  fweetnefs;  in  one  of  them  the  craflamentum 
was  covered  with  a  thick  inflammatory  cruft.  In  one 
of  thefe  patients  the  urine  yielded  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  and  in  the  other  an  ounce,  of  faccharine  matter 
from  each  pound.  It  had,  however,  an  urinous  fmell, 
and  a  faline  tafte  mixed  with  the  fweet  one  ;  and  the 
tirine  of  one  fermented  with  yeaft,  we  are  told,  into 
tolerable  fmall-beer.”  Both  thefe  patients  had  a 
voracious  appetite,  and  perpetual  gnawing  fenfe  of 
hunger  ;  as  had  alfo  Dr  Dobfon’s  patient.  The  in- 
fipid  urine  of  thofe  affe&ed  with  diabetes  has  not 
been  examined  by  phyficians  with  fufficient  accuracy 
to  enable  us  to  fpeak  with  confidence  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

Caufes.  Thefe  are  exceedingly  obfcure  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  fpafms  of  the  nervous  fyftcm,  debility,  and  every 
thing  inducing  it,  but  efpecially  ftrong  diuretics  and 
immoderate  venery,  have  been  accufed  as  bringing  on 
the  diabetes.  It  has,  however,  occurred  in  perfons 
where  none  of  all  thefe  caufes  could  be  fufpefted  ;  nor 
have  the  belt  phyficians  been  able  to  determine  it. — 
Diffe&ions  have  only  ihown  that  the  kidneys  were  in 
an  enlarged  and  lax  ftate.  In  one  of  Dr  Home’s 
patients  who  died,  they  fmelled  four ;  which  (howed 
that  the  urine  peculiar  to  diabetes  came  from  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  was  not  fcnt  direftly  from  the  inteftines  by 
a  retrograde  motion  of  the  lymphatics,  as  fome  ima- 
gine. 

Prognofis .  The  diabetes  is  rarely  cured,  unlefs  when 
taken  at  the  very  beginning,  which  is  feldom  done ; 
and  in  a  confirmed  diabetes  the  prognofis  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  unfavourable. 

Cure.  As  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  in  this  af- 
fedtion  the  morbid  fecretion  of  urine,  which  is  both 
preternatural  in  point  of  quantity  and  of  quality,  arifes 
from  a  morbid  diminution  of  tone  in  the  kidney,  the 
great  objedt  in  the  cure  muft  be  the  reftoration  of  due 
tone  to  the  fecreting  veffels  of  the  kidney.  But  as 
N°  207. 
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even  this  diminifhed  tone  would  not  give  rife  to  the  Diabetes, 
peculiar  vitiated  fecretion  without  a  morbid  fenfibility  — v— * ■* 
of  that  organ,  it  is  neceflarily  a  fecond  objedl  to  remove 
this  morbid  fenfibility  But  befides  this,  the  morbid 
fecretion  of  urine  may  alfo  be  counteracted  both  by  a 
diminution  of  the  determination  of  fluids  to  the  kid¬ 
ney,  and  by  preventing  the  occurrence  of  fuperfluous 
water  in  the  general  rnafs  of  blood. 

On  thefe  grounds  the  principal  hopes  of  a  cure  in 
this  diftemper  are  from  aftringent  and  (Lengthening 
medicines.  Dr  Dobfon’s  patient  was  relieved  by  the 
following  remedies  ;  which,  however,  were  frequently 
varied,  as  none  of  them  produced  their  good  effete* 
for  any  length  of  time  :  The  bark  in  fubftance,  with 
fixiall  dofes  of  rhubarb ;  decoftion  of  the.  bark,  with 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol;  the  cold  infufion  of  the  bark, 
of  which  he  drank  from  a  quart  to  two  quarts  daily  ; 

Dover’s  powder;  alum-whey;  lime-water;  antimonials 
combined  with  tinBura  Thebaita.  The  warm  bath  was 
ufed  occafionally  when  the  (kin  was  remarkably  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  patient  complained  of  reftleffuefsand 
anxiety.  The  tinfture  of  cantharides  was  likewife 
tried  ;  but  he  could  never  take  more  than  25  drops 
for  a  dofe,  without  exciting  great  uneafinefs  in  his 
bowels.  The  body  was  kept  conftantly  open,  either 
with  rhubarb  or  the  infufion  of  fena  joined  with 
rhubarb.  His  common  drinks  were  rice-water,  barley- 
water,  lime-water,  and  milk  ;  lime-water  alone  ;  fage, 
balm,  or  mint-tea;  fmall-beer,  fimple  water,  and  water 
acidulated  with  the  vitriolic  acid.  In  feven  months, 
thefe  remedies,  in  whatever  manner  varied,  made  no 
further  progrefs  in  removing  the  difeafe.  In  Dr  Home’s 
patients,  all  thefe  medicines,  and  many  others,  were 
tried  without  the  lead  good  effeft  ;  infomuch  that  he 
ufes  this  remarkable  expreflion  :  “  Thus,  thefe  two 
patients  have  exhaufted  all  that  experience  had  ever  re¬ 
commended,  and  almoft  all  that  theory  could  fugged; 
yet,  in  both  cafes,  the  difeafe  hasrefifted  all  the  means 
of  cure  ufed.”  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  feptics 
were  given  to.  both,  in  fuch  quantity  as  evidently  to 
produce  a  putrefcency  in  the  prima  via,  the  urine  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

But  although  this  difeafe  be  frequently  in  its  nature 
fo  obftinate  as  to  refill  every  mode  of  cure,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  particular  remedies  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  different  cafes.  Dr  Brifbane  relates  feveral 
cafes  cured  by  the  ufe  of  tin&ure  of  cantharides  :  and 
Dr  M‘Cormick  has  related  fome  in  the  9th  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  which  yielded 
to  Dover’s  powder  after  a  variety  of  other  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  vain. 

Genus  LXIII.  HYSTERIA.  ^ 

Hysterics. 

Hyfteria,  Sauv.  gen.  135.  Lin.  12 6.  Vog.  219.  gag' 
gen.  242. 

Malum  hyftericum,  Hojfm.  III.  50.  Juncl.  36. 

Affe&io  hyfterica,  Willis  dc  Morb.  Convulfiv.  cap.  5. 

IO.  11.  Sydenham  Dili.  Epiil.  ad  G.  Cole,  Whytt 
on  Nervous  Diforders. 

Defcriptiun.  The  hyfteria  is  a  convulfive  difeafe, 
which  comes  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  fomctitties  long¬ 
er  and  fometimes  (horter,  but  at  no  dated  time.  The 
paroxyfms  commonly  begin  with  a  languor  and  debi- 
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Spafmi  i;ty  0f  t}ie  w1iole  body ;  yawning,  ftretching,  and  reft- 
'  *  lefTnefs.  A  fenfe  of  coldnefs  alfo  in  the  extremities, 

almod  always  precedes,  and  for  the  mod  part  remains 
during  the  whole  time  of,  the  paroxyfm.  To  this  fome- 
times  fucceeds  a  fenfe  of  heat;  and  the  two  fenfations 
alternate  with  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  face  is  fometimes  fluffed  and  fometimcspale;  and 
fometimes  the  palenefs  and  fluffing  come  alternately. 
There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  the  eyes  become 
dim,  and  pour  out  tears;  there  is  a  rumbling  and  in¬ 
flation  of  the  inteftines;  a  fenfatioiv  is  felt  lik :  that  of 
a  globe  afcending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
or  hypogaflrium,  which  fometimes  feems  to  roll  along 
the  whole  alimentary  canal.  It  afcends  to  the  ftomach, 
fometimes  fuddenly,  fometimes  flowly;  and  there  pro¬ 
duces  a  fenfe  of  i*.flation  and  weight,  together  with 
anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting.  Atlafl  it  comes  up  to 
the  throat,  where  it  produces  a  fenfe  of  fufFocation, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  or  fwallowing.  During 
this  time  there  are  the  moil  violent  pains  both  in  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  muf¬ 
fles  are  convulfed  ;  the  umbilicus  is  drawn  inwards ; 
and  there  are  frequently  fuch  fpafms  of  the  intellines, 
that  neither  clyfters  can  be  injedtcd,  nor  even  flatus 
pafs  downwards.  Sometimes  the  paroxyfm  remits  af¬ 
ter  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  a  certain  time, 
but  more  frequently  the  patients  fall  into  fainting  fits ; 
fometimes  they  lie  without  motion,  as  if  they  were  in 
a  deep  fleep;  fometimes  they  beat  their  breads  violent¬ 
ly  and  continually  with  their  hands,  and  fometimes 
they  are  feized  with  general  convulfions,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an  epilepfy.  In  fome 
patients  the  extremities  become  cold  and  ftiff.  and  the 
body  has  the  appearance  of  one  in  a  catalepfy.  Some¬ 
times  a  moll  violent  beating  pain  takes  place  in  fome 
part  of  the  head,  as  if  a  nail  was  driving  into  it,  and 
nil  vifible  objects  fecm  to  turn  round ;  grievous  pains 
attack  the  loins,  b  ck,  and  bladder,  and  the  patients 
make  a  furpriiing  quantity  of  urine  as  limpid  as  wa¬ 
ter;  which  lad  is  one  of  the  fureft  figns  of  the  difeafe. 
The  mind  is  very  much  affefted  as  well  as  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  patients  are  tormented  with  vain  fears; 
fometimes  they  will  laugh,  at  other  times  cry  immo¬ 
derately  ;  and  fometimes  their  temper  becomes  fo  pee- 
vifh  and  fretful,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  a  moment’s 
quiet.  The  appearances  which  take  place  in  this  af 
feftion  are  indeed  fo  much  varied,  that  they  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  t numerated:  they  may,  however,  with  propriety, 
be  divided  into  hyderic  fits,  which  very  much  refemble 
thofe  of  epilepfy,  excepting  that  they  are  not  attended 
with  an  abolition  of  the  internal  fenfes ;  and  hyderic 
fymptoms,  filch  as  the  globus  hyjl^r'icus,  elavus  hy/kricus, 
and  the  like,  which  are  chiefly  known  to  conftitute  a 
part  of  this  difeafe  from  being  obferved  to  alternate 
with  fits. 

Caufes,  See.  The  general  caufe  of  hyfteria  is  thought 
by  the  bed  phyficians  to  confid  in  a  too  great  mobi¬ 
lity  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  fydem,  and  of  con- 
fequence  the  difeafe  may  be  brought  on  by  whatever 
debilitates  and  renders  the  body  irritable.  Hence  it 
mod  frequently  attacks  females  of  a  w  eak  and  lax  habit 
of  body,  though  there  are  fome  inftances  of  men  alfo 
attacked  by  it.  It  generally  comes  on  between  the 
time  of  puberty  and  the  age  of  35,  and  makes  its  at¬ 
tacks  during-  the  time  of  mendruation  more  frequently 
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than  at  any  other.  It  alfo  more  frequently  fefzes  bar-  Rylfe 
ren  women  and  young  widows,  tlian  fuch'  as  are  bear- 
ing  children. 

Frvgnrjts,  Though  the  appearance  of  this  difeafe 
be  fc  very  terrible,  it  feldom  proves  mortal  unlefs  by 
wrong  treatment :  but  notwithftanding  this  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  of  cure,  and  rarely  admits  of  any  thing 
elfc  than  being  palliated  ;  for  though  it  fhould  feem 
to  be  conquered  by  medicine  for  a  time,  it  very  quickly 
returns,  and  that  from  the  flighted  caufes. 

Cure.  The  ends  principally  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  are,  in  the  fird  place,  the  removal 
of  particular  convplfive  or  fpafmodic  affections  imme¬ 
diately  producing  various  appearances  in  the  difeafe, 
whether  under  ,  the  form  of  proper  hyderic  fits,  or 
merely  of  what  may  "be  called  hyderic  fymptoms;  and 
in  the  fecond  place,  the  prevention  of  the  return  of 
fymptoms  after  they  have  been  removed,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  proper  remedies  during  thofe  intervals  from 
complaints  which  patients  often  have  when  labouring 
under  this  affection. 

The  mod  powerful  remedy  hitherto  difeovered  in  hv» 
fleric  cafes  is  opium,  or  the  tindture  of  it  called  laudanum. 

Py  this  commonly  the  mod  violent  paroxyfms  are 
dopped,  though  it  be  infufficient  to  acooinplifh  a  radical 
cure.  In  Dr  Home’sClinical  Experiments  we  find  an  in¬ 
dance  of  a  cure  performed  by  venefedlion,  though  this 
remedy  has  been  generally  condemned  in  hyllerical 
cafes.  Afafetida  feems  ‘to  dand  next  in  virtue  to 
opium ;  though  with  fome  it  difagrees,  and  oc* 
cafions  pains  in  the  domach  and  vomiting.  vEther 
will  alfo  frequently  remove  an  hyderic  fit :  but  its  ef- 
fedls  are  of  ffort  duration  ;  and  if  it  do  not  effedl  a 
cure  foon  after  its  exhibition,  no  fervice  is  to  be  ex- 
pedled  either  by  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  it  or  by 
increafingthe  dofe;  and  with  fome  conditutions  it  dif¬ 
agrees  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occafion  convulfions.  If 
the  patient  be  feized  with  a  violent  fit,  fo  that  /he  can 
fwallow  nothing,  which  is  frequently  the*  cafe,  it  will 
be  proper  to  apply  fome  drong  volatile  alkali  to  her 
nofe;  or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  the  vapour  of  burning 
feathers  is  fometimes  very  efficacious.  In  fome  in¬ 
dances  benefit  is  derived  from  the  fudden  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  face  or  hands  ;  but  dill  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  application  of  water  in  a  tepid  date, 
particularly  the  warm  pediluvium,  is  found  to  be  of 
very  great  fervice  in  bringing  about  a  favourable  ter¬ 
mination  of  different  violent  hyderic  fymptoms.  A 
plader  of galbanum  and  afafoetida  will  alfo  prove  fer- 
viceable :  but  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  none  of 
thefe  things  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  difeafe;  and 
therefore  a  radical  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  exercife, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  chalybeates,  mineral  waters,  and 
other  tonics  ;  but  particularly,  where  the  date  of  the 
patient  is  fuch  as  to  be  able  to  bear  it,  by  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath,  which,  where  it  does  not  difagree  with 
the  conditution,  is  often  of  the  greated  fervice  in  pre¬ 
venting  returns  of  this  affection. 

Genus  LXIV.  HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  Dread  of  Water, 

Hydrophobia,  Saw.  gen.  231.  I  An.  86.  Fog.  30: 

Sag.  gen.  343.  Boerh.  1 138.  Junck.  -24.  Mead 
oh  poifons.  Default  fur  la  rage.  Sauv.  diff.  fur 
la  rage.  James  on  canine  madnefs.  Dolby,  Vir- 
M  m  tues 
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tues  of  cinnaber  and  muik  agarnft  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  Nugent  on  the  hydrophobia.  Choifel, 
Nouvelle  methode  pour  le  traitement  de  la  rage. 
Journal  de  Medicine ,  paffim.  Medical  Qbf.  and  In¬ 
quiries,  vol.  iii.  art  34.  vol.  v.  art.  20.  26.  and 
App.  Med.  Tranfaft.  vol.  ii.  art.  5.  12.  and  15. 
Heyfham,  Diff.  inaug.  derab.  canin.  Edinb.  1777. 
Parry,  Diff.  inaug.  de  rab.  contagiof.  five  canin. 
Edinb.  1778.  Andry,  Recherches  fur  la  rage, 
1778.  Vaughan,  Cafes  of  hydrophobia,  fecond 
edit.  1778. 

Sp.  I.  Hydrophobia  Rabiofa,  or  Hydrophoby  con- 
fequent  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Animal. 
Hydrophobia  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Dr  Cullen  has  done 
wrong  in  employing  the  term  hydrophobia  as  a  generic 
name,  under  which  canine  madnefs  is  included  :  and 
it  mull  be  allowed,  that  the  dread  of  water,  while  it  is 
not  univerfal,  is  alfo  a  fymptom  occurring  only  late  in 
the  difeafe,  at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  cafes.  Per¬ 
haps  his  arrangement  would  have  been  lefs  exception¬ 
able,  if,  following  Linnaeus,  he  had  adopted  rabies  as 
a  generic  term,  and  had  diftinguifiled  this  particular 
fpecies  by  the  epithet  of  canina,  contagiofa,  or  the  like. 
Difputes,  however,  about  names,  are  in  general  not 
very  important ;  and  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  affe&ion  now  to  be  treated  of  is  canine  madnefs, 
or  that  difeafe  which  arifes  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animal. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  commonly  does  not  make 
its  attack  till  a  confiderable  time  after  the  bite.  In 
fome  few  inflances  it  has  commenced  in  feven  or  eight 
days  from  the  acident;  but  generally  the  patient  con¬ 
tinues  in  health  for  20,  30,  or  40  days,  or  even  much 
longer.  The  bite,  if  not  prevented,  will  in  general  be 
healed  long  before  that  time,  frequently  with  the  great- 
eft  eafe;  though  fometimes  it  refills  all  kinds  of  heal¬ 
ing  applications,  and  forms  a  running  ulcer  which  dis¬ 
charges  a  quantity  of  matter  for  many  days.  It  has 
been  faid,  phat  the  nearer  the  wounded  place  is  to  the 
falivary  glands,  -the  fooner  the  fymptoms  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  appear.  The  approach  of  the  difeafe  is  known 
by  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  becoming  high,  hard, 
and  elevated,  and  by  a  peculiar  fenfe  of  prickling  at 
the  part ;  pains  Ihoot  from  it  towards  the  throat : 
fdmetimes  it  is  furrounded  with  livid  or  red  ftreaks, 
and  feems  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  inflammation  ;  though 
frequently  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  obferved 
about  it.  The  patient  beeomes  melancholy,  loves  fo- 
litude,  and  has  ficknefs  at  ftomach.  Sometimes  the 
peculiar  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  the  dread  of  water , 
comes  on  all  at  once.  We  have  an  inftance  of  one 
who,  having  taken  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  for  the  fick¬ 
nefs  he  felt  at  his  ftomach,  was  feized  with  the  hy¬ 
drophobia  in  the  time  he  was  drinking  the  warm  water. 
Sometimes  the  difeafe  begins  like  a  common  fore  throat; 
and  the  forenefs  daily  incrCafing,  the  hydrophobic 
fymptoms  (how  themleives  like  a  convuliive  fpafm  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  fauces.  In  others,  the  mind  feems 
to  be  primarily  affe&ed,  and  they  have  a  real  dread  of 
Water  or  any  liquid  before  they  try  whether  they  can 
(wallow  it  or  not.  Dr  James,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ca¬ 
nine  Madnefs,  mentions  a  boy  fent  cut  to  fill  two 
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bottle*,  with  water,  who  was  fo  terrified  by  the  noife  H>  ro;  ho¬ 
of  the  liquid  running  into  them,  that  he  fled  into  the  bia- 
houfe  crying  out  that  he  was  bewitched.  He  men-  ~ 
tions  alfo  the  cafe  of  a  farmer,  who,  going  to  draw 
fome  ale  from  a  calk,  was  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree  at 
its  running  into  the  veflel,  that  he  ran  out  in  a  great 
hafte  with  the  fpigot  in  his  hand.  But  in  whatever 
manner  this  fymptom  comes  on,  it  is  certain  that  the 
moll  painful  fenfations  accompany  every  attempt  to 
fwallow  liquids.  Nay,  the  bare  fight  of  water,  of  a 
looking-glafs,  of  any  thing  clear  or  pellucid,  will  give 
the  utmoft  uneafinefs,  or  even  throws  the  patient  into 
convulfions. 

.With  regard  to  the  affe&ion  of  the  mind  Itfelf  in 
this  difeafe,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  patients  are 
deprived  of  reafon.  Some  have,  merely  by  the  dint 
of  refolution,  conquered  the  dread  of  water,  though 
they  never  could  conquer  the  convulfive  motions  which 
the  contact  of  liquids  occafioped  :  while  this  refolu¬ 
tion  has  been  of  no  avail;  for  the  convulfions  and  other 
fymptoms  increafing,  have  almoll  always  deftroyed  the 
unhappy  patients. 

In  this  difeafe  there  feems  to  be  an  extreme  fenfibi- 
lity  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  eyes 
cannot  bear  the  light,  or  the  fight  of  any  thing  white ; 
the  leaft  touch  or  motion  offends  them,  and  they  want 
to  be  kept  as  quiet  and  in  as  dark  a  place  as  poflible. 

Some  complain  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  frequently 
when  it  is  really  warm.  Others  complain  of  violent 
heat ;  and  have  a  great  defire  for  cold  air,  whieh  yet 
never  fails  to  increafe  the  fymptoms.  In  all  there  is  a 
great  flow  of  vifeid  faliva  into  the  mouth ;  which  is 
exceedingly  troublefome  to  the  patients,  as  it  has  the 
fame  effeft  upon  thfeir  fauces  that  other  liquids  have* 

This  therefore  they  perpetually  blow  off  with  violence, 
which  in  a  patient  of  Dr  Fothergill’s  occafioned  a  noife 
not  unlike  the  hollow  barking  of  a  dog,  and  which  he 
conjectures  might  have  given  rife  to  the  common  no* 
tion  that  hydrophobous  patients  bark  like  dogs.  They 
have  an  infatiable  thirft  ;  but  arc  unable  to  get  down 
any  drink,  except  with  the  utmoft  difficulty ;  though 
fometimes  they  can  fwallow  bread  foaked  in  liquids, 
flices  of  oranges,  or  other  fruits.  There  is  a  pain  un* 
der  the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  as  in  the  tetanus  ;  and  the 
patients  mournfully  point  to  that  place  as  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe.  Dr  Vaughan  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  this 
pain,  rather  than  any  difficulty  in  fwallowing,  which 
diftreffes  the  patient  on  every  attempt  to  drink.  The 
voice  is  commonly  plaintive  and  mournful ;  but  Dr 
Vaughan  tells  us  there  is  a  mixture  of  fiercenefs  and 
timidity  in  the  countenance  which  he  cannot  deferibe, 
but  by  which  he  could  know  a  hydrophobous  perfon 
without  afleing  any  queltions. 

In  this  diftemper,  indeed,  the  fymptoms  are  fo  va¬ 
rious,  that  they  cannot  be  enumerated  ;  for  we  will 
feldom  read  two  cafes  of  hydrophobia  which  do  not 
differ  very  remarkably  in  this  refpeft.  Some  feem  to 
have  at  times  a  furious  delirium,  and  an  inclination  to 
fpit  at  or  bite  the  byftanders  ;  while  others  Ihow  no 
fuch  inclination,  but  will  even  fuffer  people  to  wipe 
the  infide  of  their  mouths  with  the  corner  of  a  hand* 
kerchief  in  order  to  clear  away  the  vifeid  faliva  which 
is  ready  to  fuffocate  them.  In  fome  male  patients  there 
is  an  involuntary  ereftion  of  the  penis,  andemiffian  of 
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Spafmi  the  femen ;  and  the  urine  is  forced  away  by  the  fre- 
"v—"  quent  return  of  the  fpafms.  In  a  letter  from  Dr  Wolf 
of  Warfaw  to  Henry  Baker,  F.  R.  S.  dated  Warfaw 
■Sept.  26th,  1767,  we  have  the  following  melancholy 
account  of  the  cafes  of  five  pcrfons  who  died  of  the 
hydrophobia  :  “  None  of  them  quite  loft  their  right 
fenfes;  but  they  were  all  talking  without  intermifiion, 
praying,  lamenting,  defpairing,  curfing,  fighing,  fpit- 
ting  a  frothy  faliva,  fcreeching,  fometimes  belching, 
retching,  but  rarely  vomiting.  Every  member  is  con  - 
vulfed  by  fits,  but  moft  violently  from  the  navel  up  to 
the  breaft  and  cefophagus.  The  fit  comes  on  every 
■qu  rter  of  art  hour;  the  fauces  are  not  red,  nor  the 
tongue  dry.  The  pulfe  is  not  at  all  feverilh ;  and  when 
the  fit  is  over  ■  nearly  like  a  found  pulfe.  The  face 
grows  pale,  then  brown,  and  during  the  fit  almoft 
•black  ;  the  lips  livid  ;  the  head  is  drowfy,  and  the 
ears  tingling  ;  the  urine  limpid.  At  laft  they  grow 
weary;  the  fits  are  lefs  violent,  and  ceafe  towards  the 
end  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  weak,  intermittent,  and  not 
very  quick  ;  they  fweat,  and  at  laft  the  whole  body 
■becomes  cold.  They  compofe  themfelves  quietly  as 
if  to  get  fleep,  and  fo  they  expire.  The  blood  drawn 
&  few  hours  before  death  appears  good  in  every  r eg 
fpeft.  A  general  obfervation  was,  that  the  lint  and 
dreflings  of  the  wounds,  even  when  dry,  were  always 
black,  and  that  when  the  pus  was  very  good  in  co¬ 
lour  and  appearance.”  In  one  of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients 
who  recovered,  the  blood  flunk  intolerably  as  it  was 
drawn  from  a  vein ;  and  one  of  Mr  Vaughan’s  patients 
complained  of  an  intolerable  fetid  fmell  proceeding 
from  the  wounded  part,  though  nobody  but  himfelf 
fcould  perceive  it.  In  general,  the  violent  convulfions 
ceafe  a  fhort  time  before  death;  and  even  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  goes  off,  fo  that  the  patients  can  drink  freely. 
But  this  docs  not  always  happen;  for  Mr  Vaughan 
mentions  the'  cafe  of  a  patient,  in  whom,  “  when  he 
had  in  appearance  ceafed  to  breathe,  the  fpafmus  cyni- 
cus  was  obfervable,  with  an  odd  convuliive  motion  in 
the  mufcles  of  the  face  5  and  the  ftrange  contrariety 
which  took  place  in  the  action  of  thefe  produced  the 
mbit  horrid  affeinblage  of  features  that  can  well  be 
conceived.  Of  this  patient  alfo  it  waj  remarkable, 
that  in  the  laft  hours  -of  his  life  he  ceafed  to  call  for 
drink,  which  had  been  his  oonftant  requeft ;  but  was 
perpetually  alking  for  fomething  to  eat.” 

The  hydrophobia  feems  to  be  a  fymptom  peculiar 
to  the  human  race  5  for  the  mad  animals  which  com¬ 
municate  the  infe&ion,  do  not  feem  to  have  any  dread 
of  water.  Dr  Wolf,  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  fays 
in  general,  that  cattle  bit  at  the  fame  time  and  by 
the  fame  animal  ;a  mad  wolf)  which  bit  the  perfons 
whofe  cafes  'he  related,  died  nearly  with  the  fame 
frightful  raging  as  the  men;  but  fays  nothing  of  their 
having  any  hydrophobia  :  nay,  Dr  James  and  fome 
ethers  affert,  that  the  hydrophobia  is  not  always  an 
attendant  on  rabies  canhia  in  the  human  race ;  and 
indeed  it  is  certain  that  the  difeafe  has  proved  mortal 
after  this  terrible  fymptom  has  been  removed.  With 
regard  to  the  fymptome  of  madnefs  in  dogs,  they  are 
very  equivocal;  and  thofe  particularly  .enumerated  by 
fome  authors,  are  only  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  ift 
dogs  much  heated  or  agitated  by  being  violently  pur- 
fued  and  ftruck.  One  fymptom  indeed,  if  it  could  be 
depended  upon,  would,  determine  the  matter;  namely. 
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that  dl  other  dogs. avoid  and  run  away  from  one  that  Hyc 
is  mad  ;  and  even  large  dogs  will  not  attack  one  of 
the  fmalleft  fize  who  is  infected  with  this  difeafe. 
Upc*r  this  fuppofition  they  point  out  a  method  of  dif- 
covering  whether  a  dog  who  hath  been  killed  was 
really  mad  or  not;  namely,  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  meat , 
along  the  infide  of  liis  mouth,  and  then  offering  it  to  a 
found  dog.  If  the  latter  eat3  it,  it  is  a  fign  the  dog 
was  not  mad ;  but  if  the  other  rejedts  it  with  a  kind  of 
howling  noife,  it  is  certain  that  he  was.  Dr  James 
tell  us,  that  among  dogs  the  difeafe  is  infectious  by 
flaying  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  that  after  a  kennel  has 
been  once  infected,  the  dogs  put  into  it  will  be  for  a 
confiderable  time  afterwards  in  danger  of  going  mad 
alfo.  A  remedy  for  this,  lie  fays,  is,  to  keep  geefe 
for  fome  time  in  the  kennel.  He  rejects  as  falfe  the 
opinion  that  dogs  when  going  mad  will  not  bark;  tho’ 
he  owns  that  there  is  a  very  conliderable  change  in 
their  bark,  which  becomes  hoarfe  and  hollow. 

Caufes,  &c  In  no  difeafe  whatever  are  we  more 
at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the  caufes  than  in  the  hydro¬ 
phobia.  In  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves,  it  feems  to  come 
on  fpontaneoufly  ;  though  this  is  contefted  by  fome 
authors.  It  is  laid,  that  the  caufes  commonly  affign- 
ed,  viz.  heat,  feeding  upon  putrid  flefti,  want  of  wa¬ 
ter,  &c.  are  not  fufficient  for  producing  the  diftem- 
per.  It  does  not  appear  that  madnefs  is  more  frequent 
among-  dogs  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  climates  ; 
nay,  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  where  the  climate  is 
very  hot,  and  the  water  very  fcarce,  this  diftemper 
has  never,  it  is  faid,  been  obferved.  As  to  putrid  ali¬ 
ment,  it  feems  natural  for  dogs  to  prefer  this  to  any 
other,  and  they  have  been  known  to  fublift  upon  it 
for  a  long  time  without  any  detriment.  For  thefe 
reafons,  they  think  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a  fpecific 
contagion,  like  the  fmall  pox  and  mealies  among  the 
human  race,  .which,  being  once  produced  by  caufes 
unknown,  continues  to  be  propagated  by  the  inter- 
coiirfi  which  dogs  have  with  each  other,  as  the  dif- 
eafes  juft  mentioned  continue  to  be  propagated  among 
the  human  race  by  means  of  the  intercourfe  which 
they  Jiave  with  one  another. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  caufe  among  man¬ 
kind,  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  the  hydropho¬ 
bia  is  occafioned  by  the  faliva  of  the  mad  animal  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  blood.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  can  operate  through  the  cuticula  ;  but,  when  that 
is  rubbed  off,  the  fmalleft  quantity  is  fufficient  to  com¬ 
municate  the  difeafe,  and  a  flight  fcratch  with  the 
teeth  of  <a  mad  animal  has  been  found  as  pernicious 
as  a  large  wound.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  the  infection 
has  been  communicated  by  the  bites  of  dogs,  cats, 
wolves,  foxes,  weafels,  fwine,  and  even  cocks  and  hens, 
when  in  a  ftate  of  madnefs.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  dfllem  ;er  is  communicable  from  one  hydro- 
phobous  >>erfon  to  another,  by  means  of  the  bite,  or 
any  other  way.  Dr  Vaughan  inoculated  a  dog  with 
the  faliva  of  a  hydrophobous  child,  but  the  animal 
continued  free  from  difeafe  for  two  months  ;  and 
though  the  doctor  promifed  to  inform  the  public  if  it 
fhould  happen  to  occur  afterwards,  nothing  has  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  on  that  fubjeft.  A  nurfe  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  killed  the  child  during  this  time  of  his  difor- 
der,  but  no  bad  confequence  enfued. 

When  we  attempt  to  inyeftigate  the  nature  of.ths 
M  m  z  caufc 
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canfe  of  the  hydrophobia  by  diffe&ionp,  our  inquiries 
are  commonly  di&ppointed.  In  two  bodies  opened  by 
Dr  Vaughan,  there  was  not  the  lead  morbid  appear¬ 
ance  ;  in  the  very  fauces,  where  we  might  have  ex- 
pe&ed  that  the  difeafe  would  have  fhown  itfelf  moft: 
evidently,  thefe  was  not  the  lead  appearance  even  of 
inflammation.  The  ftomach,  inteftines,  diaphragm, 
oefo;-hagiis,  & c.  were  all  in  a  natural  date:  neither 
do  we  find  in  authors  of  credit  any  certain  accounts  of 
morbid  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  hydrophobous 
perfons  after  death.  Dr  Vaughan  therefore  concludes, 
that  the  oifon  atts  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  and 
is  fo  wholly  confined  to  it,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  qualities  of  the  blood  are  altered  by  it  or 
not ;  and  that  it  afts  upon  the  nerves  by  impairing  and 
diilurbing  their  functions  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fpeedily 
to  end  in  a  tptnl  extinction  of  the  vital  ,  rinciple.  As 
to  the  difficulty  in  fwallowing  generally  believed  to  ac¬ 
company  dread  of  the  water,  he  treats  it  as  a  mifre- 
prelentation,  as  well  as  that  the  ceib,  hagus  with  the 
muffles  fubfervient  to  deglutition  are  efpecially  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  difeafe.  The  t  rinci,  al  foundation  of 
the  evil,  he  thinks,  refts  on  a  morbid  fenfibility  both 
of  the  external  and  internal  fauces.  For  the  fight  of  a 
liquid,  or  the  application  of  any  fubftance  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  fauces,  but  more  efpecially  of  a  fluid,  inftantly 
excites  the  moft  painful  feelings.  Nay,  the  fame 
fymptoms  are  roduced  by  touching  the  external  fau¬ 
ces  with  a  fluid,  or  by  the  contaft  of  cold  air  with 
thefe  parts  ;  and  nearly  in  as  great  a  degiee.  But  a 
folid  or  a  fluid  fubftance  being  conveyed  into  the  csfo- 
phagus,  the  tranfit  into  the  ftomach  is  acComplifhed 
with  little  or  no  impediment ;  fo  that  in  fatt  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  furmounted  before  the  patient  be  engaged  in 
the  aftion  of  fwallowing.  Nor  is  the  excruciating 
pain,  which  never  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  every 
attempt  to  drink,  felt  in  the  fauces  and  throat ;  it  is, 
he  fays,  at  the  fcrobicvlus  cordis  ;  to  which  the  fnffer- 
«r  applies  his  hand.  From  this  laft  circumftance, 
therefore,  from  the  prefence  of  the  r'tfus  fardonius, 
from  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  being  forcibly  con¬ 
tracted,  and  from  the  fenfe  of  fuffocation  which  feems 
to  threaten  the  patient  with  immediate  death,  Dr 
Vaughan  ha3  been  led  to  think  that  in  the  hydrophobia 
a  new  fympathy  was  eftablifhed  between  the  fauces,  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Prognofis.  When  a  perfon  is  bit,  the  prognofis  with 
regard  to  the  enfuing  hydrophobia  is  very  uncertain. 
All  thofe  who  are  bit  do  not  fall  into  the  difeafe ; 
nay,  Dr  Vaughan  relates  that  out  of  30  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  only  one  was  feized  with  the  hydrophobia.  Du¬ 
ring  the  interval  betwixt  the  bite  and  the  time  the  dif¬ 
eafe  comes  on,  there  are  no  fymptoms  by  which  we 
can  judge  whether  it  will  appear  or  not.  When  once 
it  hath  made  its  appearance,  the  prognofis  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fatal. 

Prevention  and  Cure.  It  has  been  generally  allowed 
by  praCfitioners,  that  though  the  hydrophobia  may 
be  prevented,  yet  it  can  ’feldom  if  ever  be  cured  after 
it  has  made  its  appearance.  The  moft  effential  part 
of  the  treatment  therefore  depends  on  the  proper  ufe 
of  means  of  prevention.  The  great  objeCts  to  be  aim¬ 
ed  at  in  prevention,  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  contagious  matter  as  foon  as  pof- 
fitie ;  or,  fecondly,  means  of  deftroying  it  at  the  part, 
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where  there  is  even  the  flight  el!  re-alb  n  to  believe  that  Hjdropho- 
.  it  has  not  been  completely  removed.  Of  all  the  means  bia- 
of  removal,  the  complete  cutting  out  the  part  to  which  ""  *  MLLC 
the  tooth  has  been  applied,  is  unqueftiouably  the  moft 
to  be  depended  upon.  This  praCtice,  therefore,  fhould 
be  had  recourfe  to  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fooner  it 
can  be  accompliffied,  the  better.  But  as  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  a  peculiar  fenfation  at  the  part  af¬ 
fected  always  precedes  the  acceffion  of  the  difeafe, 
even  when  it  takes  place  at  a  late  period  after  the  bite, 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  removal  of  the 
part  may  be  of  advantage  even  after  a  confiderable 
interval.  But  befides  removal  of  the  contagious  mat¬ 
ter,  by  cutting  away  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached, 
this  fhould  alfo  be  done  by  careful  and  long  continued 
wafhing.  This  may  be  done,  in  moft  inftances,  be¬ 
fore  a  proper  opportunity  can  be  had  of  having  rc- 
courfe  to  the  knife.  Cold  water  fhould  particularly 
be  poured  upon  the  wound  from  a  confiderable  height, 
that  the  matter  may  be  wafhed  away  with  fome  force. 

Even  after  removal  by  the  knife,  careful  wafhing  is 
ftill  a  neceflary  and  proper  precaution.  And  after 
both  thefe,  to  prevent  as  far  as  can  be  the  pollibility 
pf  any  contagious  matter  lurking  about  the  wounded 
part,  it  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  heal,  but  a  difcharge 
of  matter  fhould  be  fupported  for  the  fpace  of  feveral 
weeks,  by  ointment  with  cantharides,  or  fimilar  ap¬ 
plications.  By  thefe  means  there  is  at  leaf!  the  bed 
chance  of  removing  the  matter  at  a  fufficiently  early 
period-  And  this  mode  of  prevention  feems  to  be  of 
more  confequence  than  all  others  put  together  which 
have  hitherto  been  difeovered.  But  beiides  removal, 
prevention  may  alfo  be  obtained  by  the  dellruftion  of 
the  contagious  matter  at  the  part ;  and  where  there  is 
the  leal!  reafon  to  think  that  a  complete  removal  has 
not  been  obtained,  thefe  fhould  always  be  had  recourfe 
to  With  this  intention  the  aftual  cautery  and  burn¬ 
ing  with  gun-powder  have  been  employed.  And  the 
adtion  of  fire  is  probably  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
agents,  that  can  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  But  recourfe 
has  alfo  been  had  to  wafhing  both  with  acids  and 
with  alkalies  Of  the  former  kind,  vinegar  has  been 
chiefly  ufed,  but  more  may  probably  be  expected  from 
the  latter ;  and  particularly  from  the  cauflic  alkali,  fo 
far  diluted  that  it  can  be  applied  with  fafety  :  for 
from  its  influence  as  a  folvent  of  animal  mucus,  it  gives 
a  better  chance  of  a  complete  removal  of  the  matter, 
independent  of  any  influence  in  changing  its  nature. 

It  has  been  thought  alfo,  that  oil  applied  to  the  part 
may  be  of  fervice.  But  if  recourfe  be  had  to  it,  more 
aftive  mcafures  fhould  at  leal!  be  previoufly  employed  ; 
and  even  then,  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  increafe  the  adlivity  of  the  unftuous  mat¬ 
ter  by  combining  it  with  mercury. 

On  thefe  grounds,  and  by  thefe  means,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  aftion  of  this  contagion  on 
the  fyftem,  after  it  has  been  applied  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal,  may  be  moft  effectually  prevented.  But 
after  this  aftion  has  once  taken  place,  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  difeovered  on  which  much  dependence  can 
be  put  A  very  great  variety  of  articles  indeed 
have  at  different  periods  been  held  forth  as  infallible, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  affe&ion  ;  but 
their  reputation  has,  perhaps,  univerfally  been  found¬ 
ed  on  their  Seing  given  to  people,  who,  thongh  really 

bit. 
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Spafmi  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  were  yet  not  infe&ed  with  the  con- 
J— -v—  tagion  And  this  happily,  either  from  the  tooth  be¬ 
ing  cleaned  in  making  the  bite,  or  not  being  covered 
with  contagious  matter,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
occurrence.  Mankind,  however,  even  from  the  earli- 
eft  ages,  have  never  been  without  fome  boafted  fpeci- 
fic,  which  has  been  held  forth  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  this  affection  till  fatal  experience  demonftrated  the 
contrary.  Dr  Boerhaave  has  given  a  pretty  full  cata¬ 
logue  of  thofe  fpecifics  from  the  days  of  Galen  to  his 
own  time  ;  and  concludes,  that  no  dependence  is  to 
be  put  in  any  of  them.  It  is  now,  therefore,  altoge¬ 
ther  unneceffary  to  take  notice  of  burnt  crabs,  the 
liyasna’s  Ikin,  mithridate  with  tin,  liver  of  the  ra¬ 
bid  animal,  or  a  variety  of  other  pretended  remedies 
for  this  difeafe,  proved  by  experience  to  be  totally  in¬ 
efficacious.  But  although  no  greater  confidence  is 
perhaps  to  be  put  on  fpecifics  of  modern  date,  it  will 
be  proper  that  thefe  Ihould  be  mentioned 

Bathing  in  cold  water,  efpecially  in  the  fea,  and 
drinking  fea-water  for  a  certain  time,  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  by  fome  accounted  a  certain  preventive. 
When  this  was  known  to  fail,  a  long  courfe  of  anti- 
phlogiltic  regimen,  violent  fubmerfion  in  water,  even 
to  danger  of  drowning,  and  keeping  the  wounded  place 
open  with  cauteries,  were  recommended. — To  this  ex¬ 
treme  feverity  Dr  Mead  objected  ;  and  in  his  treatife 
on  this  fubjedl  endeavours  to  ffiow,  that  in  all  ages  the 
greateft  fuccefs  has  been  reaped  from  diuretics,  for 
which  reafon  he  propofes  the  following  powder : 
“  Take  affi-coloured  ground-liverwort,  half  an  Ounce  ; 
blac  k-pepper,  two  drachms :  reduce  them  feparately  to 
powder,  then  mix  them  together.”  This  powder  was 
firft  publiihed  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  by 
Mr  Dampier,  in  whofe  family  it  had  been  kept  as  a 
fecret  for  many  years  But  this  medicine,  which  was  in- 
ferted  in  former'editions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
harmacopceias,  under  the  name  of  Pulvis  Antilyflut , 
as  long  loft  its  credit. 

There  is  a  famous  Eaft-India  medicine,  compofed 
of  24  grains  of  native  and  as  much  faftitious  cinnabar, 
made  into  a  powder  with  16  grains  of  mufle.  This  is 
called  the  Tonquin  medicine,  and  muft  be  taken  into 
a  tea-cupful  of  arrac  or  brandy ;  and  is  faid  to  fe- 
cure  the  patient  for  30  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  it  is  to  be  repeated  ;  but  if  lie  has  any  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be  repeated  in  three  hours, 
which  is  faid  to  be  fufficient  for  a  cure.  The  firft  dofe 
is  to  be  taken  as  foon  after  the  bite  as  poflible. 

Another  celebrated  remedy  is  Palmarius’s  powder, 
compofed  of  the  leaves  of  rue,  vervain,  fage,  polypody, 
wormwood,  mint,  mugwort,  balm,  betony,  St  John’s- 
wort,  and  leffer  centaury  Thefe  herbs  muft  be  ga¬ 
thered  in  their  prime,  dried  feparately  in  the  ffiade, 
and  then  powdered.  The  dofe  is  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm 
and  an  half,  taken  every  day. 

A  remedy  which  might  promife  to  be  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mentioned  is  mercu¬ 
ry.  This  hath  been  recommended  in  friftions,  and 
to  be  taken  inwardly  in  the  form  of  calomel  and  tiir- 
bith-mineral,  in  order  if  poflible  to  raife  a  flight  fali- 
vation,  on  which  the  efficacy  was  thought  to  depend. 
Befides  this,  venefe&ion,  opium,  the  bark,  and  cam¬ 
phor,  have  been  tried  in  very  large  quantities ;  the 
warm  bath  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  every  thing  which  human 
kyention  could  fuggeft  j  but  with  what  fuccefs,  caa 
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bed  be  judged  from  the  following  well  authenticated  Hydrophu- 
cafes.  ‘  bia- 

In  the  beginning  of  December  1728,  a  young  gen-  *  i 
tleman,  aged  17,  was  bit  by  a  dog  in  the  middle- 
finger  of  the  right-hand  about  the  middle  of  the  nail. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1720,  he  complained  of 
pain  in  that  finger  reaching  along  the  back  of  the 
hand  to  the  elbow.  In  the  night  between  the  fixth 
and  feventh  days  of  that  month,  lie  became  hot  and 
reftlefs:  emollient  and  anodyne  fomentations  were  ap«- 
plied ;  but  the  pain  became  very  ffiarp,  and  the  hy¬ 
drophobia  came  on  in  the  night-time.  He  was  blood¬ 
ed  but  became  worfe  every  hour,  and  at  laft  quite 
furious  and  outrageous.  The  bandage  was  thrown  off 
from  his  arm,  and  he  loft  aboui  20  ounces  of  blood, 
befides  what  had  formerly  been  taken  from  him.  This, 
however,  made  no  abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  and  he 
died  the  fame  night. 

In  17 53,  a  oman,  feized  with  the  hydrophobia  in 
confequence  of  the  bite  of  a  dogfuppofed  tabe  mad,  was 
treated  in  the  following  manner  by  Dr  Nugent.  Firft  flic 
was  blooded  to  about  15  ounces ;  fhe  took  1  f  grains  of 
mufle  in  powder,  and  alongft  with  it  a  pill  of  two 
grains  of  pure  opium,  every  three  hours.  A  plafter 
of  galbanum,  with  half  an  ounce  of  pure  opium,  was 
laid  to  her  neck  and  throat.  She  began  to  take  thefe 
medicines  on  a  Saturday  morning,  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  dread  of  water  had  commenced.  In  the 
evening  (he  was  a  little  eafier  at  intervals.  The  mufle 
and  opium  pill  were  continued  as  before,  and  the 
hand  that  was  bit  was  ordered  to  be  chafed  with 
warm  falad  oil  feveral  times  a-day.  Only  two  pa¬ 
pers  of  powder  and  two  pills  were  taken  in  the  night, 
for  the  laft  made  her  fick  and  vomit.  She  had  little 
or  no  deep,  but  lay  pretty  quiet.— On  Sunday,  20  ‘ 

ounces  ®f  blood  were  taken  away,  and  a  clyfter  with 
antimonial  wine  inje&ed :  the  pills  and  powders  were- 
continued  as  before.  On  Sunday  evening  (he  could 
fvvallow  liquids  a  little  better,  and  fhe  lay  quiet  moil 
of  the  night.  On  Monday  her  fwallowing  was  greatly 
better.  The  mulk  and  opium  were  continued,  and 
twelve  ounces  more  of  blood  were  taken  from  her; 
the  plafter  was  renewed  with  only  two  drachms  of 
opium,  and  the  oil  was  ufed  as  before.  At  night  ftie 
was  better ;  her  hand  eafy  ;  and- by  a  continuance  of 
thefe  remedies  (he  recovered;  -  This  was  the  cafe  which 
chiefly  brought  opium  into  reputation. 

The  following  cafes  publifhed  by  M.  Deffault,  a 
Frenchman,  firft  brought  mercury  into  reputation. — 

Four  men  were  bitten  by  the  fame  wolf,  on  the  fame 
day,  at  the  fame  hour.  They  were  dipped  in  falt- 
water,  and  came  bsck  perfuaded  that  they  had  no¬ 
thing  to, fear.  Some  days  after,  one  of  them  felt  a 
numbed  pain  about  his  fears,  while  the  fears  themfelves 
grew  hard  and  rofe  like  an  embroidery  :  he  was  foon 
after  feized  with,  the  ufual  fymptoms,  as  was  alfo  ano¬ 
ther.  The  fon  of  the  former  likewife  began  to  feel  a 
pain  about  the  cicatrices,  and  a  fwelling  with  hardnefs ; 
as  did  alfo  the  fourth.  They  were  ordered  to  rub  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  mercurial  or  blue  ointment 
upon  the  cicatrices  and  about  the  whole  arm.  This 
was  repeated  three  days  fuccefiively,  and  then  every 
other  day  :  after  the  fifth  friftipn,  he  allowed  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  days.  Befides  this,  they  took  every  day 
a  drachm  and  an  half  of  Palmarius’s  powder.  After  the 
third  fri&ion  the  cicatrices  grew  flat  andfoft,  the  pain 

went 
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went  off,  their  courage  returned,  and  their  mind  re-  forcibly  into  the  coldefl:  Water  for  the  fpace  of  two  Hydropho- 

fumed  its  former  tranquillity.  hours,  and  was  nearly  drowned.  He  was  cly ftered  ^ia'  . 

But  how  far  mercury,  or  indeed  any  thing  elfe,  is  With  effeft.  He  himfelf  forced  down,  with  incredible  ' 
from  being  a  Specific  in  the  hydrophobia,  will  appear  averfion  and  labour,  a  -great  quantity  of  drink;  by 
from  the  following  account  of  Dr  Wolf's  patients. —  which  he  vomited  more  than  90  times  abundance  of 
•In  the  middle  of  April  1767,  feventeen  people  and  a  frothy  (lime.  He  took  feveral  ounces  of  oil,  -and  fe- 
.great  number  of  cattle  were  bitten  iu  the  neighbour-  veral  bolufes  of  caftor  and  opium,  of  each  four  grains, 
hood  of  Warfaw  by  a  mad  wolf.  One  of  thefe,  an  without  effect ;  and  died  the  fourth  day. 
officer,  was  brought  into  the  city  tht  fame  day,  and  A  girl  who  ufed  the  mufk  with  cinnabar,  fell  iH 
had  the  belt  advice  of  the  burgeons  and  phyfician?  in  the  62ft  day,  and  died  the  third  day  after.  No  farther 
that  place ;  befides  which,  he  took  the  bark  very  co-  attempt  was  made  to  favc  her  life,  Ihe  being  then  at  a 
,pioufly  with  camphor.  He  continued  well  till  the  diftance.  Her  companion,  a  pregnant  woman,  then 
feventh  week,  when  he  became  hydrophobous,  and  left  off  the  mufle,  and  took  in  its  ftead  fpirit  of  fal 
died.  ammoniac. 

Eleven  of  the  others  applied  to  Dr  Wolf  on  the  A  woman  who  had  taken  nothing,  fell  ill  on  the 
ninth  day.  Their  wounds  were  all  deeply  fcarified  ;  40th  day  She  buffered  terribly  in  the  night,  but  lefs 
diligently  walked  and  fomented  with  vinegar,  fait,  and  in  the  day  time.  Befides  the  ufual  fymptoms,  Ihe  had 
theriaca  ;  and  kept  open  till  the  80th  day,  in  thofe  great  pain  and  fwellmg  in  her  belly.  In  the  fpace  of 

who  lived  fo  long.  Every  two  weeks  they  were  two  days  Ihe  drank  about  two  bottles  of  brandy,  but 

blooded  largely,  and  were  purged  every  week  with  would  tafte  no  other  liquor.  The  Dodtor  ordered  her 
"falts  and  jalap.  Their  diet  was  moftly  vegetable,  and  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  with  her  brandy,  and 
•their  drink  whey  and  water.  They  all  eat  as  much  as  to  take  every  day  two  bolufes  of  caftor  and  opium.— 
could  be  got  of  the  herbs  matrifylva  and  anagallis  jlore  She  recovered  ;  and  at  laft  took  two  dofes  of  turbith' 
funiceo  ;  and  they  all  took  often  of  the  pulvis  Palmariu  mineral,  by  which  ffie  was  votnited  and  purged. 

The  mufeus  cinereus  terrejlris  could  not  be  got,  or  it  After  the  80th  day,  all  the  furviving  people  took 
would  alfo  have  been  preferibed.  Befides  the  general  thrice  the  turbith-mineral,  except  the  pregnant  wo* 
treatment,  two  were  rubbed  daily  with  a  drachm  of  man  ;  and  they  afterwards  continued  their  alkaline 
mercurial  ointment,  and  had  their  purges  with  calo-  medicines  to  the  tocth  day. 

inel.  Two  took  every  day  four  ounces  of  vinegar,  On  thefe  cafes  Dr  Wolf  makes  the  following  ob- 
three  drachms  tindlure  of  poppies,  and  half  an  ounce  fervations. — “  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  bark,  the  mer- 
of  rob  fambuci  every  night.  One  took  every  day  cury,  the  acids,  the  mu  Ik,  the  feeding  on  the  moft  fa- 
16  grains  of  camphor,  with  four  fcruples  of  fait-  mous  herbs,  the  fweating,  the  cura  antiphlogifiica, 
jjetre,  and  at  night  half  an  ounce  of  rob  fambuci  are  no  fpecifics.  I  don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  the 
. — Two  took  24  grains  of  mufk,  with  50  grains  alkalies :  the  danger  is  not  yet  over  ;  and  there  are 
of  cinnabar.  Other  two  took  from  40  to  60  ftill  four  people  who  ufed  noching,  in  as  good  health 
drops  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  prepared  with  quick-  as  my  patients.” 

Jime;  and  the  laft  took  a  fcruple  of  cryftallized  fait  of  The  following  cafe  by  Dr  Raymond  of  Marfeilles, 
tartar  made  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  fpirit  of  fal  am-  fhows  the  inefficacy  of  mercury  even  as  a  preventive . 
tnoniac  with  a  folution  of  that  fait.  —  On  the  19th  of  July  1765,  Mr  Boyer,  aged  25,  of 

One  of  the  ftrll  who  ufed  the  mercurial  ointment  a  bloated  cache&ic  habit,  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog  in  the 
*vas  feized  with  the  hydrophobia  on  the  2zd  day,  im-  inferior  part  of  the  leg  :  the  wound  extended  half  way 
mediately  after  being  well  purged  with  calomel.  He  round,  bled  freely,  and  was  like  a  great  feratch.  The 
-was  blooded  cqpioufly,  plunged  abundantly  in  cold  patient’s  legs  had  been  fwelled  for  a  confiderable  time 
water,  and  had  feveral  clyfters  admin iftered,  without  before  the  accident ;  and  there  were  alfo  two  ulcers  in 
■cfftift  Two  pounds  of  oil,  and  as  much  of  drink,  the  other  leg.  Some  hours  after  the  accident,  the  ac- 
were  poured  down  by  force  ;  alfo  a  drachm  of  fait  of  tual  cautery  was  applied  to  thewound.  The  Doftor  was 
tartar  and  half  a  drachm  of  mufle  were  given  in  three,  not  prefent  at  this  operation  ;  but  the  part  around  the 
dofes.  He  then  began  to  drink  freely,  but  died  the  bite  was  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  immediately 
third  day.  His  companion  then  left  off  the  ufe  of  after,  and  the  effihar  was  dreffed  with  the  fame  oint- 
mercury,  and  took  80  drops  a-day  of  Dippel’s  animal  ment.  Ihe  efehar  was  feparated  on  the  firft  day,  but 
oil,  till  he  had  taken  fix  drachms  of  it  *  after  which  the  dreffmg  was  continued  till  the  wound  was  cicatri- 
he  went  on  with  100  drops  daily  of  fpirit  of  fal  am-  fed.  Ihe  fecond  day  a  bolus  of  four  grains  of  turbith 
^noniac  made  with  alkali.  and  eight  grains  of  camphor  was  exhibited.  This 

One  of  thofe  who  took  the  vinegar  fell  lick  the  33d  procured  a  confiderable  evacuation  both  by  vomit  and 
.day.  He  was  immediately  blooded,  and  vomited  with  ltool,  and  a  fpitting  alfo  came  on.  The  third  day 
ipecacuanha.  This  man  was  .too  ftrong  to  make  ex-  the  bitten  leg  was  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment :  in 
periments  on  by  force :  he  refufed  every  thing,  and  the  fpace  of  a  month  the  frictions  were  repeated  five 
died  the  third  day.  His  companion,  an  old  man,  be-  times  on  both  legs,  three  drachms  of  mercurial  oint- 
gan  to  be  feized  in  the  fame  manner:  he  was  purged  ment  being  ufed  in  each  friction.  During. the  fame 
Avith  falts,  took  the  morfula  batfami  Peruvian /,  and  time  the  bolus  was  five  tixies  repeated  ;  and  this, treat- 
,drank  lemonade.  He  recovered,  and  ufed  afterwards  ment  kept  up  a  flight  falivation  to  the  40th  day.  The 
ico  drops  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  daily.  This  was  evening  of  the  third  day  he  took  the  Tonquin  medicine , 
the  patient  formerly  mentioned,  whole  blood  had  the  called  alfo  Sir  George  Cobb’s  powder,  in  a  bolus  ;  which 
fetid  fmejl.  vomited  him  brifkly.  This  powder  was  repeated  feven 

The  man.  who  ufed  the  camphor  fell  fick  the  33d  or  eight  times  in  the  month,  generally  with  the  fame 
,day.  He  was  thrice  copioufly  blooded,  was  plunged  effect.  During  the  firft  feven  or  eight  days  he  got  four 
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Spaftni  times,  in  the  morning,  a  drachm  of  the  anagallh  Jlon 
W— -y—  puniceo,  frefh  gathered  and  powdered.  The  41ft  day, 
the  turbith  bolus  was  prefcribed  for  the  feventh  time  ; 
he  was  bathed  in  the  fea,  and  continued  the  bathing 
for  two  days  more.  On  the  74th  he  was  feized  with 
the  diftemper;  and  died  on  the  76th,  feemingly  fuffo- 
cated  or  ftrangled,  his  mouth  covered  with  flaver,  and 
his  face  bloated.  He  loft  his  fenfes  not  above  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death.  T».e  pulfe  was. 
quiet  the  whole  time.  The  Doftor  fays  he  has  rea- 
fon  to  Tufpeft  the  wound  was  not  well  cauterized. 

Another  inftance  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  author, 
of  a  pregnant  woman  bit  by  the  fame  dog  and  on  the 
fame  day  with  Mr  Boyer,  who  was  never  feized  with 
the  diftemper.  She  was  treated  in  much  the  fame 
manner  with  him,  and  falivated  a  little  more.  But 
flie  Was  bit  through  a  ftiamoy  leather  (hoe,  which 
muft  neceffarily  have  cleaned  the  animal’s  teeth  of  the 
poifonous  faliva  before  they  reached  her  Hein,  and  to 
this  we  are  naturally  led  to  afcribe  her  fafety.  One  of 
Dr  Wolf’s  patients  alfo  was  a  pregnant  woman,  and 
was  not  feized.  with  the  diftemper.  Perhaps  women 
in  a  itate  of  pregnancy  may  be  left  liable  to  this  di¬ 
ftemper  than  others  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
contagion  was  n@t  communicated. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  *  ‘  there  are  many  examples 
of  the  inefficacy  of  mercurial  friftions.  A  furgeon  of 
Marfeilles  treated  a  girl  about  1 2  years  of  age  bit  by 
a  mad  dog,  with  mercurial  frictions ;  applying  them 
as  in  the  lues  venerea  :  yet  ffie  died  of  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  on  the  55th  day.  Her  wound  was  not  cau¬ 
terized.”  * 

In  the  following  cafe  all  the  mod  powerful  remedies 
were  tried. — In  theafternoon  of  the  29th  of  Aug.  1778, 
Dr  Vaughan  was  called  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age 
labouring  under  a  hydrophobia.  He  had  been  bit  on 
the  wriftby  a  cat  about  a  month  before;  of  which-  the 
marks  remained,  but  without  any  ulcer,  or  even  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  inflammation.  About  the  middle 
of  the  day  before  Dr  Vaughan  faw  him,  he  began  to 
complain  of  a  pain  in  the  part  bitten,  which  afeended  up 
the  arm,  and  affected  the  temple  on  that  fide ;  foon  af¬ 
ter  which  he  fwallowed  liquids  with  reludtance  and  dif¬ 
ficulty.  He  was  put  into  the  warm  bath  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  was  eafier  : 
he  had  a  clyfter  of  five  ounces  of  freffi  broth,  and  30 
drops  of  laudanum,  injedted  immediately  after  his  co¬ 
ming  out  of  it ;  a  liniment  confifting  of  three  drachms, 
of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
oil  of  amber,  was  rubbed  upon  the  fhoulders  and  back  ; 
two  pills  of  a  grain  of  flowers  of  zinc,  and  half  a  grain 
of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  were  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours  ;  and  a  medicated  atmofphere  was  prepared  for 
him,  by  burning  gum  ammoniac  in  his  room.  As  thefe 
remedies  were  not  attended  with- any  good  effeft,  each 
dofe  of  pills  was  ordered  to  contain  two  grains  of  cu¬ 
prum  ammoniacum ,  the  fame  quantity  of  opium,  three 
grains  of  flowers  of  zinc,  and  ten  grains  of  afafeetida  ; 
whilft  a  folution  of  that  fetid  gum,  with  a  drachm  of 
laudanum,  was  adminillered  as.  a  clyfter.  Thefe  pills, 
though  repeated  every  four  hours,  afforded  not  the 
fmalleft  relief,  nor  did  they  fhow  the  leaft  aftion  en  the 
frame.  At  laft  the  Doctor  refolved  to  put  in  practice 
the  defperate  remedy  mentioned  by  Van  Helipont,  of 
throwing  the  patient  into  cold  water,  and  keeping  him 
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there  till  he  is  almoft  drowned.  With  this  view  a  large  Hydrophe-- 
tub  of  cold  water,  well  faturated  with  common  fait,  was  >a‘  , 

prepared,  into  which  the  poor  boy  was  plunged  over 
head  and  ears,  and  there  helduntil  he  ceafed  to  ftruggle. 

He  was  then  taken  out  again,  and  the  fame  operation 
repeated  until  he  became  fo  quiet  that  the  Doctor  was 
under  apprehenfions  that  a  total  extinction  of  life 
w-ould  take  place.  He  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  and  put  to  bed,  and  he  remained  more  quiet 
than  he  had  formerly  been  ;  but  all  his  former  reftlefs- 
nefs  foon  returned,  hi3  pulfe  funk,  and  he  died  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Another  celebrated  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  a 
mad  dog  hath  been  known  for  fome  years  by  the  name 
of  the  Ormjkirk  medicine.  The  true  compofition  of 
this  is  kept  a  fecret  by  the  proprietors  :  however,  it 
has  been  analyfed,  and  the  following  compofition 
publiihed  by  Dr  Heyffiam  as  perfectly  fimilar  to  it  in- 
all  refpefts. 

“  Take  half  an  ounce  of  chalk,  three  drachms  of 
Armenian  bole,  ten  grains  of  alum,  one  drachm  of 
elecampane  in  powdeir ;  mix  them  all  together,  and 
add  fix  drops  of  oil  of  anife.” 

They  muft  certainly  be  very  credulous  who  can  put' 
confidence  in  fucli  an  infignificant  medicine  as  a  prefer- 
vative  againft  the  hydrophobia  :  however,  there  is  a> 
poffibility  that  there  may  be  fome  unknown  ingredient 
in  the  genuine  powder ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  analyfe 
powders  after  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  The  efficacy  of  the  medicine  therefore  muft 
depend  on  the  virtues  of  that  unknown  ingredient,  if 
any  fuch  there  be.  The  following  cafes,  however,  too* 
well  determine  that  it  is  not  infallible ,  as  was  at  firft 
pretended.  In  all  probability,  as  well  as  many  others, 
its  reputation  alfo  is  folely  refted  on  its  being  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  many  cafes  w'here  no  contagion  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  perfon  bit,  and  while  of  courfe  no  dif- 
eafe  could  take  place. 

On  the  14th  of  February  1774,  Mr  Bellamy  of 
Holborn,  aged  40,  was  bit  by  a  cat,  which  was  killed 
the  fame  morning.  The  following  day  he  took  the- 
celebrated  Ormfkirk  medicine,  fold  by  Hill  and  Berry 
in  Hill-Street,  Berkeley-Square,  and  conformed  in 
every  refpeft  to  the  directions  given  by  the  vender.  A' 
fervant-maid,  who  was  bitten  in  the  leg  before  her  ma¬ 
iler  was  bitten,  likewife  took  the  fame  remedy.  About 
the  middle  of  April  Mr  Bellamy  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  right  knee,  which  he  fuppefed  to  be  rheumatic,: 
and  which  continued  and  in^reafed  till  the  7th  of  June, 
when  he  got  fome  pills  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and- 
pil.  fapon.  from  an  apothecary,  with  Huxham’s  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  bark  in  fmall  dofes.  In  fix  days  more  he* 
had  a  titillation  in  the  urethra,  a  contra&ion  of  the* 
fcrotum  and  penis  to  a  degree  of  pain,  and  an  emif- 
fion  of  femen  after  making  water,  to  which  he  had* 
frequent  calls.  The  medicines  were  difeontinued  ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  that,  month  the  hydrophobia  came  on,- 
and  Dr  Fothergill  was  called.  Six  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a  bolus  of  a  fcruple  of  native* 
cinnabar  and  half  a  fcruple  of  mufk  was  given  every* 
four  hours.  The  diftemper  manifeftly  increafed  through* 
the  day.  In  the  evening  a  clyfter  was  injefted,  and 
feveral  tintes  repeated  during  the  night ;  he  had  beerv 
put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  two  drachms  of  ftror.i 
mercurial  ointment  rubbed  into  his  legs  and  thighs  by 
himfelf. 
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Spifn.i  In’ nn  ft  If.  He  teas  greatly  relieved  by  the  warm  bath 

u— y -  vvhile  he  continued  in  it,  but  the  fymptoms  returned 

with  increafed  violence  in  the  night.  The  next  day, 
being  greatly  trtorfe,  he  was  blooded  to  as  great  a 
quantity  as  he  could  bear,  had  the  warm  bath  and 
clyfters  repeated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  rubbed  into  his  thighs  and  legs.  Pills  of  opium 
were  preferibed,  but  he  did  not  take  them.  He  died 
the  fame  night,  at  half  an  hour  after  1 2.  This  patient 
was  a  man  of  great  refolution,  and  could  in  part  con¬ 
quer  his  averfion  at  water.  Pie  feemed  to  have  total¬ 
ly  forgot  the  accident  of  the  bite  :  and  cafually  faid, 
that  he  thought  this  diforder  reftmbled  the  hydropho¬ 
bia,  without  fuppofing  that  he  was  afflifted  with  that 
diflemper  at  the  time. — The  bite  on  the  girl’s  leg  re- 
fufed  to  heal,  baffled  the  art  of  a  young  furgeon  who 
attempted  to  cure  it,  and  continued  a  running  ulcer 
for  a  long  time.  She  did  not  fall  into  the  hydropho¬ 
bia.  Hence  Dr  Fothergill  thinks  it  probable,  that 
keeping  the  wounds  made  by  the  teeth  of  mad  animals 
open  for  a  long  time,  would  probably  be  of  fervice  as 
a  preventive  ;  but  in  fome  of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients, 
thefc  artificial  drains  appear  not  to  have  been  attended 
with  fuccefs. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  1773,  Thomas  Nourfe, 
a  ftrong  healthy  boy  of  14,  was  admitted  into  the  Lei- 
cefter  infirmary ;  having  been  that  day  month  bitten 
by  a  mad  fox-hound.  The  wound  was  a  large  lacerated 
one  on  the  cheek, andbled  veryfreely  on  being  inffifted. 
The  day  after  he  was  bit  he  went  to  the  fea,  where  he 
was  dipped  with  all  the  feverity  ufually  p raft i fed  un¬ 
der  fo  difagreeable  an  operation.  The  Ormjhirk  me¬ 
dicine  was  alfo  adminiftered  with  all  due  care.  It  was 
bought  of  the  perfon  in  Leiceller  who  is  deputed  by 
the  proprietor  to  fell  it  for  him.  A  common  adhefive 
plnfter  was  applied  to  the  part  after  fea-bathing ;  and 
-in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  without  any  further  trouble, 
the  wound  was  healed  ;  excepting  a  fmall  portion, 
fomewhat  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
about  one-tenth.  This  yielded  no  difeharge,  and  was 
quite  in  a  cicatrizing  ftate.  Five  days  before  his  ad- 
miffion  into  the  infirmary,  he  began  to  complain  of  a 
tightnefs  over  his  temples,  and  a  pain  in  his  head :  in 
two  days  the  hydrophobia  began  to  appear  ;  and  at  its 
commencement  he  complained  of  a  hailing  heat  in  bis 
llomacli,  which  was  continuallyafcending  to  the  fauces. 
The  difeafe  was  pretty  ftrong  when  he  came  to  the  in¬ 
firmary.  He  got  a  bolus  of  a  fcruple  of  mulk  with 
two  grains  of  oi  ium  ;  hen  a  compofition  of  1  ^  grains 
of  mulk,  one  of  turbith  mineral,  and  five  grains  of 
opium,  was  direfted  to  be  taken  every  third  hour  5 
an  ounce  of  the  ftronger  mercurial  ointment  was  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  cervical  vertebra  and  fhoulders,  and  an 
embrocation  of  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  aceium  faturninvm,  was  direfted  to  be  applied 
to  the  throat  But  by  this  laft  he  was  thrown  fnto 
convulfions,  and  the  fame  effeft  followed  though  his 
eyes  were  firll  covered  with  a  napkin.  The  embroca¬ 
tion  was  therefore  changed  for  a  plafter  of  three 
elrachms  of  powdered  camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  opium, 
and  fix  drachms  confeBio  DamocrJa.  By  tliefe  medi¬ 
cines  the  difeafe  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  fufpended,  but 
the  fymptoms  returned  with  violence  in  the  evening. 
His  medicine  was  repeated  at  feven ;  and  at  eight 
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five  grains  of  opium  were  exhibited  without  mu  He  or  Hyrfropho- 
tuibith.  At  nine,  another  ounce  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment  was  rubbed  upon  the  flioelders,  and  half  an  ’  ’ 

ounce  of  laudanum  with  fix  ounces  of  mutton- 
broth  was  injefted  info  the  inteftines,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  A  larger  dofe  of  opium  was  then  given,  but 
with  as  little  effeft  as  the  former,  and  he  died  the 
fame  night. 

In  the  ir.^nth  of  September  1774,  a  farmer,  aged 
25,  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  whofe  teeth  made  a  flight 
wound  in  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand.  He  was  dip¬ 
ped,  as  ufual,  in  the  fea  ;  atnd  drank  the  fea-water  for 
fome  time  on  the  fpot,  which  operated  brifkly  a3  a 
purge.  He  continued  well  till  the  6th  of  June  follow¬ 
ing,  when  he  firft  felt  a  pain  in  that  hand  and  arm  ;  for 
which  he  bathed  in  a  river  that  everting,  fuppofing  that 
it  had  been  a  rheumatic  complaint.  The  next  day  he 
was  fick  $  and  in  the  evening  was  feized  with  a  violent 
vomiting,  which  continued  all  that  night  and  till  the 
middle  of  the  next  day,  when  it  was  fiicceeded  by  the 
hydrophobia.  He  was  treated  with  the  warm  bath  ; 
had  a  purgative  dyfter  injefted  ;  and  as  foon  as.it  had 
operated,  a  fecond  was  given,  confifting  of  four  ounces 
of  oil,  and  half  art  ounce  of  laudanum  :  half  an  ounce 
of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  on  the  fauces, 
and  the  part  was  afterwards  covered  with  the  eataplaf- 
ma  e  cymino ,  to  which  was  added  an  ounce  of  opium. 

An  embrocation  was  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  with  continued  friftion,  confifting  of  half  art  . 
ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  ten  drachms  of  oil  olive, 
fix  drachms  of  oil  of  amber,  and  ten  drachms  »f  lauda¬ 
num.  Two  ounces  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  were 
rubbed  upon  the  flioulderS  and  back  ;  and  as  a  further 
means  of  kindling  a  ptyalifm  fpeedily,  he  received  the 
finoke  of  cinnabar  into  the  mouth  by  throwing  a 
drachm  of  that  fubftancc  now  and  then  upon  a  hot 
iron  t  he  was  alfo  direfted  to  take  every  four  hours 
a  bolus  of  1 5  grains  of  mulk,  three  grains  of  turbith 
mineral,  and  four  grains  of  opium.  He  was  eafier 
while  in  the  warm  bath,  and  during  the  application  of 
the  ointment;  but  died  the  fame  night  about  two 
o’clock 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  adduced  of  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  this  pretended  fpeciiie  :  the  danger  of  ac- 
quiefeing  in  which,  will,  it  is  hoped,  create  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  caution  in  thofe  to  whom  they  who  are  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  bit  by  a  mad  animal  may  commit 
themfelves.  Another  remedy  may  alfo  be  mentioned 
as  having  had  the  reputation  of  being  fometimes  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  difeafe  ;  which  is  chiefly  employed  in 
different  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  the  territory 
of  Tanjore.  The  medicine  to  which  we  now  allude 
contains  indeed  feveral  articles  which  are  altogether 
unknown  in  our  materia  medica  :  but  it  contains  at 
leaft  one  very  powerful  fubf.ance  well  known  to  us, 
viz.  arfenic.  This  medicine,  known  the  name  of 
the  Snake  Pills,  being  principally  employee  again  ft 
the  bite  of  the  moft  venomous  fnakes,  is  direfted  t® 


be  prepared  in  the  fallowing  manner  i 

Take  white  arfenic,  of  the  roots  of  nelli  navi,  of 


nevi  vilham,  of  the  kernels  of  the  ner  valum,  of  pep¬ 
per,  of  quick filver,  each  an  equal  quantity.  The 
quickfilvcr  is  to  be  rubbed- with  the  uice  of  the  wild 
cotton  till  the  globule*  are  perfectly  extinguifhed. 
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s raftin'  Tlie  arfenie  being  firft  levigated,  the  other  ingre- 
'“""’V-— —  dients,  reduced  to  a  powder,  are  then  to  be  added,  and 
the  whole  beat  together  with  the  juice  of  the  wild 
cotton  to  a  confidence  fit  to  be  divided  into  pills. 

Though  thefe  pills  are  principally  ufed  againft  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  de  capello,  yet  they  are  faid  alfo 
to  be  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  other  venomous  bites  ; 
and,  for  the  prevention  of  rabies  canina,  one  is  taken 
every  morning  for  fome  length  of  time.  Of  this  re¬ 
medy  European  praCtitieners  have,  we  believe,  as  yet 
no  experience  ;  and  if,  in  the  accounts  tranfmitted 
by  Eaft  India  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  we 
have  authentic  evidence  of  its  want  of  fuccefs,  it  can 
as  little  be  pretended  that  there  is  indubitable  evidence 
of  its  efficacy  in  any  inftance  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  it  will  be  found  equally  inefficacious 
with  others  at  one  time  confidered  as  infallible. 

Of  the-  great  variety  of  remedies  which  have  had 
their  day  of  reputation,  there  is  not  one  which  has 
not  poffeffed  the  credit,  fome  time  or  other,  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  noxious'  effe&s  arifing  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  A  more  adequate  experience  has  with  all 
of  them  difcovered  the  deception.  It  was  above  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  hydrophobia  is  by  no  means  the  in¬ 
fallible  confequence  of  being  bit  by  a  mad  animal ; 
and  that  of  between  20  and  30  perfons  who  were  bit 
by  the  dog  which  gave  the  fatal  wound  to  one  of  I)r 
Vaughan’s  patients,  not  one  felt  the  leaft  ill  effeCl 
but  himfelf.  “In  the  above  number  (fays  the  Doc¬ 
tor)  were  fome  who  took  the  Oimlkirk  Medicine  ; 
others  went  to  the  falt-water ;  and  a  part  of  them 
ufed  no  remedy,  who  yet  fared  equally  well  with  the 
moft  attentive  to  their  injury.  The  fame  thing  has 
ofterfchappened  before  ;  and  much  merit,  I  doubt 
not,*”has  been  attributed  to  the  medicine  taken,  from 
that  celebrated  one  of  Sir  George  Colb  down  to  the 
infallible  one  which  my  good  Lady  Bountiful’s  receipt- 
book  furniflies.” 

From  all  that  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  judge  how 
far  the  hydrophobia  is  capable  of  being  fubdued  by  any 
of  the  medicinal  powers  which  have  yet  been  tried. 
Some  eminent  phyficians  affert  that  it  is  totally  in¬ 
curable  ;  and  allege  that  the  inftances  recorded  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  of  its  cure  have  not  been  the  genuine 
kind,  but  that  which  comes  on  fpontaneoully,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  fo  dangerous.  Indeed  two  of 
Dr  Wolf’s  patients  recovered,  where  the  difeafefeems 
to  have  been  perfe&ly  genuine  :  but  in  thefe  the  poi- 
fon  feemed  to  vent  itfelf  partly  on  fome  other  place 
befides  the  nervous  fyftem.  In  one  the  blood  was 
evidently  infe&ed,  as  it  had  an  abominable  feetor ; 
and  the  other  had  a  violent  pain  and  fwelling  in  the 
belly.  In  all  the  others,  it  feemed  to  have  attacked 
only  the  nervous  fyllem  ;  which  perhaps  has  not  the 
fame  ability  to  throw  off  any  offending  matter  as  the 
vafcular  fyftem. 

There  is,  however,  a  poffibility  that  the  prodigious 
affections  of  the  nerves  may  arife  only  from  a  vitiated 
ffate  of  the  gaftric  juices  ;  for  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  moft  terrible  convulsions,  nay  the  hydrophobia 
itfelf,  will  arife  from  an  affeCtion  of  the  ftomach,  with¬ 
out  any  bite  of  a  mad  animal.  This  feems  to  be 
fome  what  confirmed  from  one  of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients, 
who,  though  he  vomited  more  than  50  times,  yet  ftill 
threw  up  a  frothy  matter,  which  was  therefore  evi- 
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dently  fecreted  into  the  ftomach,  juft  a*  a  continual 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter  fliows  a  continual  and  ex-  ,  "  ^  '  1 

traordinary  fecretion  of  bile.  Dr  Wolf  himfelf  adopts 
this  hypothefis  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  perhaps  th eferum 
may  become  frothy  ;  but  in  blood  drawn  from  a  vein 
not  the  leaft  fault  appears  either  in  the  ferum  or  craffa- 
mentum.  He  affirms,  however,  that  the  duodenum 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  parts  firft  and  principally  af- 
feCted ;  and  as  it  is  not  inflamed,  it  would  feem  that  • 
the  affeition  it  fuftains  muft  arife  from  the  vitiated  ftate 
of  its  juices. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  in  the  hydrophobia,  the 
ftomach  feems  totally,  or  ip  a  great  meafure,  to  lofe 
the  power  which  at  other  times  it  poffeffe3.  Two 
grains  of  cuprum  ammoniacum  were  repeatedly  given 
to  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age  without  effeCt ;  but 
this  dofe  would  occafion  violent  vomiting  in  a  ftrong 
healthy  man.  Something  or  other  therefore  mull 
have  prevented  this  fubftance  from  adting  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  coat  of  the  ftomach' ;  and  this  we  can  only  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  fhe  exceedingly  difordered  ftate  of 
the  gaftric  juice,  which  occafioned  fueh  violent  irrita¬ 
tion  through  the  whole  body,  that  the  weaker  ftimul  is 
of  the  medicine  was  entirely  loft.  It  would  feem 
proper  therefore  to  confider  the  ftomach  in  hydro- 
phobic  cafes  as  really  containing  a  poifonons  matter, 
which  could  not  be  expelled  by  vomiting,  becaufe  it 
is  renewed  as  faft  as  evacuated.  The  indication 
therefore  muft  be,  to  change  its  nature  by  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  are  certainly  more  powerful  than  the  poifon  ; 
and  this  indication  will  naturally  lead  us  to  think  of 
large  doles  of  alkaline  falls.  Thefe,  it  is  certain,  will 
deftroy  any  animal-fubftance  with  which  they*  come  in 
contact,  and  render  even  the  poifon  of  ferpents  in¬ 
active.  By  exhibiting  a  few  dofes  of  them,  larger 
no  doubt  than  what  colild  be  fafely  done  on  other  oc- 
eafions,  we  would  be  certain  to  change  the  ftate  of 
the  llomachic  juices ;  and  thus  might  free  the  patient 
from  thofe  intolerable  fpafms  which  always  occafion 
death  in  fuch  a  ftiort  time*.  Dr  Wolf  feems  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  volatile  alkalies  were  of  fer- 
vice;  but  the  above  hypothefis  would  incline  us  to 
ufe  rather  the  fixed  kind.  At  any  rate,  it  feems 
vain  for  phyficians  to  truft  much  to  the  power  of 
opium,  mercury,  mulk,  or  cinnabar,  either  lingly  or 
combined  in  any  poffible  way.  The  bark  has  alfo 
failed,  and  the  moft  celebrated  fpecifics  have  been 
found  ineffectual.  Alkalies  are  the  next  moft  powerful 
remedies  which  the  materia  medica  affords,  and  they 
cannot  be  more  unfuccefsful  than  the  others  have  ge¬ 
nerally  been. 

Another  remedy  which  feems  adapted  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  gaftric  juices  is  ardent  fpirits.  In  one 
of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients  two  bottles  of  brandy  feem  to 
have  effected  a  cure.  The  oil  mixed  with  it  was  of 
no  efficacy  in  other  cafes,  and  the  opium  and  turbith 
feem  not  to  have  been  exhibited  till  the  worft  was  palt. 

In  this  cafe  the  difeafe  feems  to  have  attacked  the 
vafcular  as  well  as  the  nervous  fyftem. 

In  all  the  patients  the  warm  bath  feems  to  have  been 
a  palliative,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  and  as  fuch  it 
ought  never  to  be  omitted,  though  we  can  by  no 
means  truft  to  it  as  a  radical  cure  ;  and  the  above  hi- 
ftories  abundantly  fhovv,  that  though  the  warm  bath 
and  opium  may  palliate  for  a  fhort  time,  the  caufe  on 
N  h  which 
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Spafrru  which  the  fpafms  depend  is  (till  going  on  and  increa- 
'  ’  '  v  “  fing,  till  at  laft  the  fymptoms.  become  too  ftrong  to  be 
palliated  even  for  a  moment  hy  any  medicine  however 
powerful.  At  any  rate,  the  above  mentioned  hypo¬ 
thecs  fuggefts  a  new  indication,  which,  if  attended 
to,  may  perhaps  lead  to  ufeful  difcoveries.  In  cafes 
where  putrefcent  bile  is  abundantly  fecreted,  columbo 
root  and  vegetable  acids  are  recommended  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  poifon  which  the  body  is  perpetually 
producing  in  itfelf.  Where  corroiive  mercury  hath 
been  fwallowed,  alkaline  fait  is  recommended  to  de- 
ftroy  the  poifon  which  nature  cannot  expel  by  vomit¬ 
ing;  .and  why  fhould  not  foroetln'ng  be  attempted  to 
dellroy  the  poifon  which  the  ftomach  feems  to  fecrete 
in  the  hydrophobia,  and  which  nature  attempts  to  ex¬ 
pel,  though  in  vain,  by  violent  efforts  to  vomit  ? 

But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  hopes  of 
curing  this  dreadful  malady  after  any  of  the  fymptoms 
have  made  their  appearance,  we  ought,  in  every  in- 
ff  ance  of  the  accident  that  gives  rife  to  it,  to  diredf  our 
immediate  care  to  prevention,  as  being  perhaps  the  only 
real  ground  of  hope  :  And  the  moll  certain  and  effi¬ 
cacious  way  of  preventing  the  ill  confequences,  is  in- 
ftantly  (if  it  may  be  done)  to  cut  out  the  piece  in 
the  place  that  happens  to  be  bitten.  Dr  James,  in¬ 
deed,  fays,  that  he  would  have  little  opinion  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  cauterifing,  if  ten  minutes  were  fuffered  to 
elapfe  from  the  receiving  of  the  bite  before  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed  But  in  an  inaugural  differtation 
lately  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr  Parry,  the  author 
i3  of  opinion  that  excifion  will  be  of  ufe  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  bite  is  received.  He  adopts  this  opi¬ 
nion  from  what  happens  in  the  fmall-pox,  where  the 
blood  does  not  feem  to  receive  the  infe&ion  till  fome 
days  after  inoculation  has  been  performed.  A  fecond 
inflammation,  he  tells  us,  then  takes  place,  and  the  in¬ 
fection  is  conveyed  into  the  blood.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  when  the  hydrophobous  infection  is  about  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  according  to  him,  the  wound, 
or  its  cicatrix,  begins  again  to  be  inflamed  ;  and  it  is 
this  fecond  inflammation  which  does  all  the  mifehief. 
Excifion,  or  the  cautery,  will  therefore  be  effectual 
any  time  betwixt  the  bite  and  the  fecond  inflammation 
of  the  wound.  Without  implicitly  trufting  to  this 
doCtrine,  however,  or  confidering  it  as  in  any  degree 
afeertained  in  what  manner  the  poifon  diffufes  itfelf, 
by  what  marks  its  progrefs  may  be  known,  or  how 
foon  the  fyftem  may  be  irremediably  tainted  with  its 
malignity,  it  is  undoubtedly  fafeft  not  to  lofe  unne- 
ceffarily  a  moment’s  time  in  applying  the  knife.  This, 
or  a  dilation  of  the  wound  if  it  be  fmall,  Dr  Vaughan 
confiders  as  the  only  prophylaxies  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  In  the  latter  cafe,  he  direCts  to  fill  the 
wound  with  gunpowder,  and  fet  fire  to  it ;  which 
would  produce  a  laceration  of  the  part,  and  poffibly 
the  aCtion  of  ignited  powder  upon  the  poifon  may  have 
its  ufe.  In  all  cafes,  likewife,  after  thefe  practices, 
have  been  employed,  the  wound  fhould  be  prevented 
from  healing  for  fome  length  of.  time. 

■^2^  Sp.  II.  The  Spontaneous  Hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

This  difeafe  very  much  refembles  the  former,  fo  that 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  often  miftaken  for  it.  It  has 
been,  known  to  com,e  on  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
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ftomach,  where  it  was  cured  by  repeated  and  large  Hydro- 
blood-letting  ;  in  hyfteria,  where  it  was  cured  by  o-  ,  phi  bi-.  . 
pium,  muik,  or  other  antifpafmodics ;  and  in  putrid  Y 
fevers,  where  it  was  cured  by  evacuating  the  inteftinal 
canal  of  the  putrid  matters  by  repeated  clyfters.  A 
very  good  method  of  diftinguifhing  the  two  is,  that  in 
the  fpontaneous  hydrophobia  the  patient  is  much  more 
delirious  than  in  the  genuine  fpecies.  In  the  inftance 
mentioned  in  the  Medical  Effays  of  this  fymptom  at¬ 
tending  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  the  patient 
raved  in  the  mojl  extraordinary  manner.  Dr  Raymond 
fays  he  remembers  a  fpontaneous  hydrophobia  attended 
with  madnefs  ;  and  in  almoft  all  the  cafes  of  hydropho¬ 
bia  which  are  faid  to  have  been  cured,  the  patient 
was  very  delirious.  Dr  Nugent’s  patient  was  very 
frequently  delirious,  and  dreaded  dogs  a3  well  as  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  Medical  TranfaXions  a  cafe  is  communi¬ 
cated  by  W-  Wrightfon  furgeon  in  Sedgefield,  Dur¬ 
ham,  of  canine  madnefs  fuccefsfully  treated.  This  mad- 
nefs  indeed  came  on  after  the  bite  of  a  dog  faid  to 
be  mad  :  but  it  appeared  only  four  days  after  the  ac¬ 
cident  happened,  and  was  attended  with  fymptoms 
very  unlike  any  of  thofe  abovementioned ;  for  he  fud- 
denly  ftarted  up  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  ran  out  of 
the  houfe,  and  after  being  brought  in,  caught  hold  of 
the  hot  bars  of  the  grate  which  held  the  fire  :  Where¬ 
as,  in  the  true  hydrophobia,  the  patients  dread  the 
fire,  light,  or  any  thing  which  makes  a  ftrong  im- 
preffion  on  the  fenfes,  exceedingly.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  was  only  a  fpontaneous  hydropho¬ 
bia,  efpecially  as  it  readily  yielded  to  venefeXion,  30 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  pills  ©f  a  grain  and  an  half 
of  opium  given  every  three  hours,  fome  bolufes  of 
mufk  and  cinnabar,  &c.  while  in  fome  of  the  former 
cafes  as  much  opium  was  given  to  a  boy  as  would  have 
deprived  of  life  the  ftrongeft  healthy  man  had  he  fwal¬ 
lowed  it ;  and  yet  this  amazing  quantity  produced 
fcarce  any  effeX.  This  patient  alfo  dreaded  the  fight 
of  a  dog. 
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Paranoioe,  Fog.  Clafs  IX. 

Deliria,  Sauv.  Clafs  VIII.  Ord.  III.  Sag.  Clafs  XI. 

Ord.  III. 

Ideales,  Lin.  Clafs  V.  Ord.  I. 

Genus  LXV.  AMENTIA.  325- 

Folly,  or  Idiotifm. 

Amentia,  Sauv.  gen.  233.  Fog.  337;  Sag.  346. 
Morofis,  Lin.  106. 

Stupiditas,  Morofis,  Fatuitas,  Fog.  3 36. 

Amnefia,  Sauv.  gen.  237.  Sag.  347. 

Oblivio,  Lin.  107.  Fog.  338. 

Memoriae  debilitas,  Junck.  120:. 

Genus  LXVI.  MELANCHOLIA.  ^ 

Melancholy  Madnefs. 

Melancholia,  Sauv.  gen.  234.  Lin.’jx.  F og.  332. 

Sag.  347.  Boerh.  1089.  Junck.  12  I. 

Doemonomania,  Sauv.  gen.  236.  Sag.  348. 

Dacmonia,  Lin.  69. 

Vefania,  Lin.  70. 

Paraphobia,  Lin.  75. 

Athymia,  Fog.  329, 

l)tH- 
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Vefani®  Delirium  melancholicum,  Hojfm.  III.  251. 

‘ - o - '  Erotomania,  Lin.  82. 

Noftalgia,  gauv.  gen.  226.  Lin.  83.  Sag.  338. 
Junck.  125. 

Melancholia  nervea,  Cl.  Lorry  de  melancholia,  P.  I. 
32J  Genus  LXVI1.  MANIA. 

Raving  or  Furious  Madnefs. 

Mania,  Sauv.  gen.  235.  Lin.  68.  Vog.  331.  Sag. 
349.  Boerh .  1x18.  jfunck.  12  2.  Battie  on 

Madnefs. 

Paraphrofyne,  Lin.  66. 

Amentia,  Lin.  67. 

Delirium  maniacum,  Hojfm.  III.  251. 

Although  thefe  diftempers  may  be  confidered  as 
diftinft  genera,  yet  they  are  fo  nearly  allied,  and  fo 
readily  change  into  each  other,  that  it  fufficiently  ju- 
Itifies  the  treating  all  of  them  together. 

The  diftinguilhing  charafteriftic  of  madnefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Battie,  is  a  falfe  perception  ;  and  under  this 
general  charafter  may  be  comprehended  all  kinds  of 
what  is  called  madnefs ,  from  the  mod  filly  ftupidity  and 
idiotifm  to  the  molt  furious  lunacy.  Frequently  the 
different  kinds  of  madnefs  are  changed  into  each  other 
by  the  cafual  excitement  of  fome  paffion  :  thus,  an 
idiot  may  become  furioufly  mad,  by  being  put  in  a 
violent  paffion  ;  though  this  does  not  fo  often  happen 
as  the  change  of  melancholy  into  the  raving  madnefs, 
and  nice  verfa. 

It  is  a  veiy  furprifing  circumftance,  that  mad  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  only  lefs  liable  to  be  feized  with  infeftious 
diforders  than  thofe  who  are  in  perfect  health ;  but 
even  when  labouring  under  other  difeafes,  if  the  pa¬ 
tients  chance  to  be  feized  with  madnefs,  they  are  fome- 
times  freed  from  their  former  complaints.  Of  this  kind 
Dr  Mead  relates  two  very  remarkable  inftauces. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  known,  that  an  in¬ 
termittent  fever,  fupervening  madnefs  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  has  proved  a  cure  for  the  madnefs ;  the  fenfes  ha¬ 
ving  returned  when  the  fever  terminated.  Dr  Monro 
faw  two  inftances  of  this  himfelf;  and  mentions  it  as 
an  obfervation  of  his  predeceffor  in  the  care  of  Beth- 
lem  hofpital. 

Another  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  immode¬ 
rate  joy,  long  continued,  as  effeftually  diforders  the 
mind  as  anxiety  and  grief.  For  it  was  obfervable  in 
the  famous  South-  Sea  year,  when  fo  many  immenfe 
fortunes  were  fuddenly  gained,  and  as  fuddenly  loft, 
that  more  people  had  their  heads  turned,  from  the  pro¬ 
digious  flow  of  unexpected  riches,  than  from  the  en¬ 
tire  lofs  of  their  whole  fubftance. 

Mad  people,  efpecially  of  the  melancholic  kind, 
fometimes  obftinately  perfevere  in  doing  things  which 
muft  excite  great  pain  ;  whence  it  Ihould  feem  as  if 
their  minds  were  troubled  with  fome  di drafting  no¬ 
tions,  which  make  them  patiently  bear  the  prefent  di- 
ftrefs,  left  more  fevere  tortures  Ihould  be  inflifted ;  or 
poffibly  they  may  think,  that,  by  thus  tormenting  the 
body,  they  render  themfelves  more  acceptable  to  the 
divine  Being,  and  expiate  the  heinous  fins  of  which 
they  may  imagine  themfelves  to  have  been  guilty. 

It  is,  however,  alfo  highly  probable,  that  their  feel¬ 
ings  differ  exceedingly  from  what  they  are  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  date  ;  at  leaft  they  are  every  day  obferved  to  en¬ 
sure,  appaiently  without  the  fm  all  eft  uneafinefs,  watch- 
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ing,  hunger,  and  cold,  to  an  extent  which  in  a  date 
of  health  would  not  only  be  highly  diftreffing,  but  to 
the  greater  pait  of  individuals  would  even  prove  fatal. 
And  this  refiftance  of  hunger,  cold,  and  deep,  affords 
perhaps  the  bed  teft  for  diftinguifhing  cafes  of  real 
infanity,  from  cafes  where  the  difeafe  is  only  feigned, 
and  appearances  of  it  put  on,  to  aufwer  particular  pur- 
ppfes ;  at  leaft  where  this  power  of  refiftance  is  pre¬ 
fent,  we  have  good  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  af- 
feftion  is  not  feigned. 

Cure.  Although  we  be  well  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  yet  we 
are  ftill  fo  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  thefe  upon  the 
fyftem,  as  giving  a  derangement  of  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  that  no  general  principles  on  which  the  cure 
may  be  condufted,  can  with  any  confidence  be  point¬ 
ed  out. 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  while  fome  reme¬ 
dies  feem  to  operate  by  producing  an  artificial  termi¬ 
nation  of  this  complaint,  many  others  have  effeft  only 
as  aiding  a  natural  termination.  And  where  a  re¬ 
covery  from  this  difeafe  does  take  place,  it  moil  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  confequence  of  a  natural  conva- 
lefccnce.  All  the  fpecies  and  degrees  of  madnefs 
which  are  hereditary,  or  that  grow  up  with  people  from 
their  early  youth,  are  out  of  the  power  of  phyfic;  and 
fo,  for  the  moil  part,  are  all  maniacal  cafes  of  more  than 
one  year’s  Handing,  let  them  arife  from  what  fource  fo- 
ever.  Very  often  mere  debility,  the  dregs  of  fome 
particular  difeafe,  fuch  as  an  ague,  the  fmall-pox,  or 
a  nervous  fever,  ftiall  occafion  different  degrees  of 
fooliihnefs  or  madnefs.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  cure  muft 
not  be  attempted  by  evacuations;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  nourilhing  diet,  clear  air,  moderate  exercife, 
and  the  ufe  of  wine  :  whereas,  in  almoft  all  the  other 
maniacal  cafes,  which  arife  from  different  fourccs,  and 
which  come  on  in  confequence  of  intemperate  living, 
violent  paffions,  or  intenfe  thinking,  it  is  generally 
held,  that  evacuations  of  every  kind  are  neccffary,  un- 
lefs  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  be  fuch  as  absolute¬ 
ly  forbids  them. 

Blood  is  moll  conveniently  drawn  either  from  the 
arm  or  jugulars;  and  if  the  weaknefs  be  fuch  as  ren¬ 
ders  it  improper  to  take  away  much  blood,  we  may 
apply  cupping-glaffes  to  the  occiput. 

Vomiting,  in  weakly  people,  muft  be  excited  by  the 
vinum  ipecacuanae;  but  in  the  more  robuft  by  emetic 
tartar  or  antimonial  wine  :  the  moft  efficacious  ca¬ 
thartics  are  the  infufion  or  tinfture  of  black  hellebore, 
or  infufion  of  fena  quickened  with  tinfture  of  jalap; 
but  if  there  be  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  or  haemor- 
rhoidal  difeharge,  then  aloetic  purges  will  be  more  pro¬ 
per  ;  and  in  fome  inftances  cooling  faline  purgatives, 
fuch  as  lixiviated  tartar,  are  of  great  fervice.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  mad  people  require  very  large  dofes,  both  of 
the  emetics  and  cathartics,  before  any  confiderable  ope¬ 
ration  enfucs. 

Dr  Monro  allures  us,  that  the  evacuation  by  vomit¬ 
ing  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other :  the  prodigi¬ 
ous^  quantity  of  phlegm  with  which  the  patients  in 
this  difeafe  abound,  he  fays,  is  not  to  be  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  but  by  repeated  emetics  ;  and  he  obferves,  that 
the  purges  have  not  their  right  effeft,  or  do  not  ope¬ 
rate  to  fo  good  purpofe,  until  the  phlegm  be  broken 
N  n  2  and 
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and  attenuated  by  frequent  emetics.  He  mentions  the 
cafe  of  a  gentleman  who  had  laboured  under  a  melan¬ 
choly  for  three  years,  from  which  he  was  relieved  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  ufe  of  vomits  and  a  proper  regimen.  In¬ 
creasing  the  difcharge  by  urine,,  is  alfo  of  the  greateft 
moment,  efpeciaily  when  any  degree  of  fever  is  pre- 
fent.  The  cutaneous  difcliarges  are  alfo  to  be  promo¬ 
ted;  for  which  purpofe  the  hot  bath  is  of  the  liigheft 
fervice  in  maniacal  cafes.  Hoffman  afferts,  that  he 
has  feen  numerous  inftances,  both  of  inveterate  melan¬ 
choly  and  raging  madnefs,  happily  cured  by  means  of 
warm  bathing ;  bleeding  and  nitrous  medicines  having 
been  premifed.  Camphor  has  alfo  been  highly  com¬ 
mended;  but,  if  we  can  believe  Dr  Locker  of  Vienna, 
not  very  defervedly.  Having  found  very  good  effe&s 
from  a  folntion  of  this  medicine  in  vinegar,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  the  fuccefs  was  owing  to  the 
camphor ;  therefore,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  he 
feledted  feven  patients,  and  gave  it  in  large  dofesof  half 
a  drachm  twice  a-day.  This  was  continued  for  two 
months,  and  the  do&or  was  furprifed  to  find  that 
only  one  of  his  patients  received  any  benefit  He  then 
returned  the  other  fix  back  to  the  camphorated  julep 
made  with  vinegar,  and  in  a  few  weeks  four  of  them 
recovered  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  This  inclined  him 
to  think  that  the  virtue  depended  folely  on  the  vine¬ 
gar,  and  accordingly  he  began  to  make  the  trial. 
Common  vinegar  was  firft  given:  but  after  a  little  while 
he  fixed  on  that  which  had  been  diflilled,  and  gave 
about  an  ounce  and  half  of  it  every  day ;  the  patients 
having  been  previoufly  prepared  by  bleeding  and  pur¬ 
ging,  which  was  repeated  according  as  it  was  found 
lieceffary.  He  gives  a  lift  of  eight  patients  who  were 
cured  by  this  method  ;  fome  in  fix  weeks,  others  in 
two  months,  and  none  of  them  took  up  more  than 
three  months  in  perfefting  the  cure.  He  does  not  in¬ 
deed  give  the  ages  of  the  patients,  nor  mention  the  cir- 
cnmftances  of  the  cafe  ;  he  only  mentions  the  day  on 
which  the  ufe  of  the  vinegar  was  begun  and  the  day 
on  which  they  were  difeharged  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
they  all  continued  well  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 

Dr  Locker  informs  us,  that  this  medicine  a&s 
chiefly  as  a  fudorific  ;  and  he  obferved,.  that  the  more 
the  patients  fweated,  the  fooncr  they  were  cured  :  it 
was  alfo  found  to  promote  the  menftrual  difcharge  in 
fuch  as  had  been  obftrufled,  or  had  too  little  of  this 
lalutary  evacuation. 

Both  reafon  and  experience  fhow  the  neceffity  of 
confining  fuch  as  are  deprived  of  their  fenfes ;  and  no 
fmall  fhare  of  the  management  confifts  in  hindering 
them  to  hurt  -  themfelves  or  do  mifehief  to  other  per- 
fons.  It  has  fometimes  been  ufual  to  chain  and  to 
beat  them  :  but  this  is  both  cruel  and  abfurd  ;  fince 
the  contrivance  called  the  Jirait  •waljlcoat  anfwers 
every  purpofe  of  reftraining  the  patients  without  hurt¬ 
ing  them. 

Thefe  waifteoats  are  made  of  tickcn,  or  fome  fuch 
ftrong  ftuff ;  are  open  at  the  back,  and  laced  on  like 
a  pair  of  ftays  ;  the  fleeves  ai;e  made  tight,  and  long 
enough  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  where  they 
are.  drawn  clofe  with  a  firing  like  a  purfe,  by  which 
contrivance  the  patient  has  no  power  of  his  fingers  ; 
and,  when  laid  on  his  back  in  bed,  and  the  arms 
brought  acrofs  the  cheft,  and  fattened  in  that  pofition 
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by  tying  the  fleeve-ftriugs  round  the  tfaift,  lie  has  no  Mania, 
ufe  of  his  hands.  A  broad  ftrap  of  girth-web  is  then  — — v— ^ 
carried  acrofs  the  breaft,  and  fattened  to  the  bedftead, 
by  which  means  the  patient  is  confined  on  his  back ; 
and  if  he  fhould  be  fo  outrageous  as  to  require  further 
reftraint,  the  legs  are  fecured  by  ligatures  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed;  or  they  may  be  feenred  by  being  both 
put  into  one  bag  not  very  wide,  which  may  be  more 
eafily  fixed  than  the  feet  themfelves,  at  leatt  without 
giving  pain. 

It  is  of  great  ufe  in  practice  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
all  mad  people  are  cowardly,  and  can  be  awed  even  by 
the  menacing  look  of  a  very  expreflive  countenance  ; 
and  when  thofe  who  have  charge  of  them  once  imprefs 
them  with  the  notion  of  fear,  they  eafily  fubmit  to  any 
thing  that  is  required.  The  phyfician,  however, 
fhould  never  deceive  them  in  any  thing,  but  more  efpe¬ 
ciaily  with  regard  to  their  diftemper  :  for  as  they  are 
generally  confcious  of  it  themfelves,  they  acquire  a 
kind  of  reverence  for  thofe  who  know  it ;  and  by 
letting  them  fee  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  complaint,  he  may  very  often  gain  fuch  an  afeen- 
dant  over  them  that  they  will  readily  follow  his  di- 
re&ions. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  manage  thofe  whofe 
madnefs  is  accompanied  either  with  exceffive  joy  or 
with  great  dejection  and  dtfpondency,  than  thofe 
who  are  agitated  with  rage  :  and  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  endeavour  to  excite  contrary  ideas,  by  repreffing 
the  immoderate  fits  of  laughter  in  the  one  kind  by  chi¬ 
ding  or  threatening  (taking  care,  however,  not  abfo- 
lutely  to  terrify  them,  which  can  never  be  done  without 
danger,  and  has  often  added  to  the  mifery  of  the  un¬ 
happy  fufferer);  and  difpelling  the  gloomy  thoughts  in 
the  other,  by  introducing  pleafing  concerts  of  mufic, 
or  any  other  fpeeies  of  entertainment  which  the  pa¬ 
tients  have  been  known  to  delight  in  while  they  had 
the  ufe  of  their  reafon. 

Though  bliftering  the  head  has  generally  been 
directed,  Dr  Mead  fays  he  has  oftener  found  it  to  do 
harm  than  fervice  :  but  he  recommends  iflues  in  the 
back;  and  advifes  to  keep  the  head  always  clofe 
fhaved,  and  to  wafh  it  from  time  to  time  with  warm 
vinegar.  Opium  has  by  many  been  forbidden  in  ma¬ 
niacal  cafes,  as  fuppofing  that  it  always  increafes  the 
difturbance  ;  but  there  are  inftances  where  large  dofes 
of  this  medicine  have  been  found  to  prove  a  cure, 
and  perhaps  if  it  were  tried  oftener  we  fhould  find 
powerful  effe&s  from  it :  there  certainly  cannot  much 
harm  enfue  from  a  few  dofes,  which  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  difufed  if  they  fhould  be  found  to  exafperate  the 
difeafe. 

The  diet  of  maniacal  patients  ought  to  be  perfectly 
light  and  thin  :  their  meals  fhould  be  moderate  ;  .  but 
they  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  live  too  low,  efpeciaily 
while  they  are  under  a  epurfe  of  phyfic  :  they  fhould 
be  obliged  to  obferve  great  regularity  in  their  hours : 
even  their  amufements  fhould  be  fuch  as  are  beftfuited 
to  their  difpofition  ;  and  after  the  difeafe  appears  to 
be  fubdued,  chalybeate  waters  and  the  cold  bath  will 
be  highly  proper  to  ftrengthen  their  whole  frame  and 
fecure  them  againft  a  relapfe. 
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Genus  LXVIII.  ONEIRODYNIA. 
Uneasiness  in  Sleep. 


Genus  LXX.  ATROPHIA. 
Nervous  Consumption. 


285 

Atrophia. 
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Somtiium,  Vog.  339. 

Somnambulifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  221.  Lin.  77.  Sag. 

333 

Hypnobatafis,  Vog.  340. 

Nodtambulatia,  Junck.  124. 

Ephialtes,  Sauv.  gen.  138.  Lin.  163.  Sag.  245. 

Incubus,  Vog.  221.  Junck.  50. 

The  greateft  uneafinefs  which  people  feel  in  fleep  is 
that  commonly  called  the  incubus  or  night-mare.  Thofe 
fcized  with  it  feem  to  have  a  weight  on  their  breafts 
and  about  their  prsecordia.  Sometimes  they  imagine 
they  fee  fpeiftres  of  various  kinds  which  opprefs  or 
threaten  them  with  fuffocation.  Neither  does  this 
uneafinefs  continue  only  while  they  are  afleep  ;  for  it 
is  fome  time  after  they  awake  before  they  can  turn 
themfelves  in  their  beds  or  fpeak ;  nay,  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  diftemper  has  proved  mortal. — The 
incubus  rarely  feizes  people  except  when  the  ftomach 
is  oppreffed  with  aliments  of  hard  digeftion,  and  the 
patient  lies  on  his  back.  It  is  to  be  cured  by  eating 
light  fuppers,  and  raifing  the  head  high;  or,  if  it  be¬ 
come  very  troublefome,  antifpafmodic  medicines  are  to 
be  admiiiiftered,  and  the  body  ftrengthened  by  chaly- 
beates.  The  fame  m  thod  is  to  be  followed  by  thofe 
who  are  fubjebl  to  walking  in  their  fleep  ;  a  practice 
which  mull  necefTarily  be  attended  with  the  greateft 
danger :  and  fomnambulifm  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  merely  a  different  modification  of  this  difeafe.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Dr  Cullen  has  diftinguifhed  the  one  by  the 
title,  of  oneirodynia  a  Siva,  and  the  other  by  that  of  onei¬ 
rodynia  gravans. 

GLASS  III.  CACHEXItE. 

Cachexias,  Sauv.  Clafs  X.  Sag.  Clafs  VIII.  Sag. 

Clafs  III. 

Deformes,  Lin.  Clafs  X. 

Order  I.  MARCORES. 

Maeies,  Sauv.  Clafs  X.  Order  I.  Sag.  Clafs  III. 

Order  I. 

Emaciantes,  Lin.  Clafs  X  Order  I. 


Defcription.  This  affeftion  confifts  principally  in  a 
wafting  of  the  body,  without  any  remarkable  fever, 
cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  but  attended  with 
want  of  appetite  and  a  bad  digeftion,  whence  the 
whole  body  grows  languid,  and  waftes  by  degrees. — 
Dr  Cullen,  however,  afferts,  that  fome  degree  of  fe¬ 
ver,  or  at  leaft  of  increafed  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  al¬ 
ways  attends  this  difeafe. 

Caufcs.  Sometimes  this  diftemper  will  come  on 
without  any  evident  caufe.  Sometimes  it  will  arife 
from  pafiions  of  the  mind ;  from  an  abufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  ;  from  exceflive  evacuations,  efpecially 
of  the  femen,  in  which  cafe  the  diftemper  hath  got 
the  name  of  tabes  dorfalis.  It  may  arife  from  mere  old 
age,  or  from  famine. 

Prognofis.  This  diftemper,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
may  arife,  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  fatal  dropfy. 

Cure.  The  general  principles  on  which  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  difeafe  is  to  be  regulated,  very  much  de¬ 
pend  on  the  caufe  by  which  it  is  induced  ;  and  it  is 
unneceffary  to  add,  that  this  rouft  be  removed  as  far  as 
poffible.  Next  to  this,  the  difeafe  is  moft  effeftually 
combated  by  the  introdu&ion  of  nutritious  aliment  in¬ 
to  the  fyfttm,  and  by  obtaining  the  proper  affimila- 
tion  and  digeftion  of  this.  With  the  firft  of  thefe  in¬ 
tentions,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  diet  that  is  moft 
nutritious,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  eafieft  digeftion.. 
But  from  the  condition  of  the  ftomach  commonly  at¬ 
tending  this  difeafe,  it  is  neceffary  fmall  quantities  on¬ 
ly  fhould  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  that  it  ihould  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  With  the  fecond  intention,  fto- 
machic  and  nervous  medicines  are  the  articles  chiefly 
at  leaft  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  cafe-  The  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  chalybeates,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  and  thefe  Ihould  be  conjoined  with  gentle  ex- 
ercife,  as  far  as  the  ftrength  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient  will  admit.  In  that  fpecies  of  the  di¬ 
ftemper  occafioned  by  venereal  exceffes,  it  is  fo  effen- 
tially  neceffary  to  abftain  from  them,  that  without  it 
the  beft  remedies  will  prove  altogether  ufelefs.  But 
this  is  fo  feldom  complied  with,  that  the  tabes  dorfalis 
almoft  always  proves  mortal. 


Genus  LXIX.  TABES. 

Wasting  of  the  Body. 

Tabes,  Sauv.  gen.  275.  Lin.  209.  Vog.  506.  Sag. 

100. 

This  diforder  is  occafioned  by  the  abforption  of  pus 
from  fome  ulcer  external  or  internal,  which  produces 
an  heftic  fever.  The  primary  indication  therefore  muft 
be  to  heal  the  ulcer,  and  thus  take  away  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe. .  If  the  ulcer  cannot  be  healed,  the  patient 
will  certainly  die  in  an  emaciated  ftate.  But  the  pro¬ 
per  treatment  of  the  tabes  proceeding  from  this'  caufe, 
falls  to  be  confidered  under  the  head  of  Ulcer  in  Sur¬ 
gery,  and  likewife  under  the  genera  Siphylis,  Scro¬ 
fula,  Scorbutics,  &c.  difeafes  in  which  ulcers  are 
kaft  a  very  common  fymptom. 


Order  II.  INTUMESCENTIAl. 

Intumefcentiaj,  Sauv.  Clafs  X.  Old.  II.  Sag.  Clafs 
III.  Ord.  II. 

Tumidofi,  Lin.  Clafs  X..  Ord.  II. 

Genus  LXXI.  POLYSARCIA. 

Corpulency. 

Polyfarcia,  Sauv.  gen.  279.  Lin.  213.  Vtg.  540. 
Sag.  160.  Steatites,  Vog.  390. 

In  a  natural  and  healthy  ftate,  the  fat,  or  animal 
oil,  is  not  allowed  to  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  cel¬ 
lular  interftices  at  large,  but  is  confined  to  -the  places 
where  fuch  an  oily  fluid  is  neceffary,  by  a  particular 
apparatus  of  diftinft  veficles.  .  But  in  fome  conftitu- 
tions  the  oily  part  of  the  blood  appears  to  exceed  the 
requifite  proportion,  and  eafily  feparates  from  the  other 
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Irmmie-  conftituent  parts  ;  or  there  i3  an  uncommon  tendency 
,  *cent:fe  to  the  reparation  of  oily  matter.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is 
apt  to  accumulate  in  fuch  quantities,  that  we  may  fup- 
■pofe  it  to  burft  thofe  veficles  which  were  originally 
deftined  to  hinder  it  from  fpreadingtoo  far;  or  almoft 
every  cell  of  the  membrana  adipofa,  many  of  which 
are  in  ordinary  cafes  altogether  empty,  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  fat. 

The  increafe  of  the  omentum  particularly,  and  the 
accumulation  of  fat  about  the  kidneys  and  mefentery, 
fiwell  the  abdomen,  and  obftrudt  the  motions  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  whence  one  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  is  peculiar  to  corpulent  people ;  while 
the  heart,  and  the  large  veffels  connected  therewith, 
•are  in  like  manner  fo  encumbered,  that  neither  the  fy- 
ftaltic  nor  fubfultory  motion  can  be  performed  with 
-fufficient  freedom,  whence  weaknefs  and  flownefs  of 
the  pulfe  :  but  when  the  whole  habit  is  in  a  manner 
overwhelmed  with  an  oily  fluid,  the  enlargement  of  the 
cellular  interilices  will  neceffarily  interrupt  the  general 
diftribution  and  circulation  throughout  the  nervous 
and  vafcular'fy  items  ;  impeding  the  a&ion  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  and  producing  infenfibility,  fomnolency, 
and  death. 

Thefe  cafes  are  the  more  deplorable,  as  there  is  but 
little  profpedl  of  a  cure.  For  the  animal  oil  is  of  too 
grofs  a  nature  to  be  eafily  taken  up  by  abforption ; 
and  we  know,  that  when  fluids  are  accumulated  in  the 
cellular  fyftem,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
•they  can  be  carried  off  or  efcape  ;  namely,  by  the 
abforbents,  which  take  their  rife  from  the  cellular 
inter  ftices,  and  through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  by  tran- 
fudation. 

Another  misfortune  is,  that  the  difeafe  fteals  on  fo 
imperceptibly, ‘that  it  becomes  inveterate  before  people, 
begin  to  think  of  purfuing  the  proper  means  of  re¬ 
lief. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cure  muff  turn  upon  two  points: 
Firft,  on  preventing  the  farther  depofition  of  fat,  by 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  fuperfluous  aliment,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  fatty  matters,  into  the  fyftem ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  on  promoting  and  forwarding  the  abforption 
of  fat.  On  thefe  grounds,  befides  what  may  "be  done 
by  proper  regimen,  a  variety  of  articles  have  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  way  of  medicine. 

Soap  has  been  propofed  as  a  remedy  to  melt  down 
and  facilitate  the  abforption  of  the  fat  in  corpulent 
people  ;  and  Dr  Fleming  fome  years  ago  publiffied  a 
little  treatife,  wherein  he  recommends  this  medicine, 
and  relates  the  cafe  of  a  gentleman  who  is  faid  to  have 
received  confiderable  benefit  from  it.  But  perhaps  the 
foap-leys  would  be  more  powerful,  and  might  be  more 
eafily  taken,  iheathed,  as  directed  when  recommended 
as  a  diffolvent  of  the  ftone. 

Lieutaud  advifes  to  take  aceium  fcilliticum  in  fmall 
dofes,  with  frequent  purging  and  brilk  exercife.  But 
it  will  kldom  happen  that  the  patients  will  be  found 
fufficiently  fteady  to  perfift  in  any  of  thefe  courfes,  it 
being  the  nature  of  the  diforder  to  render  them  irrefo- 
lute  and  inattentive  to  their  condition.  Therefore  the 
principal  ufe  of  rules  mult  be  with  a  view  to  preven¬ 
tion  ;  and  perfons  who  are  difpofed  to  corpulency  ffiould 
take  care  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  ab- 
folute  difeafe,  by  ufing  a  great  deal  of  exercife,  not 
indulging  in  fleep,  and  abridging  their  meals,  efpecially 
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that  of  fupper.  Salted  meats  are  lefs  fattening  than  Po  yfarcia. 
fuch  as  are  frefli ;  and  drinking  freely  of  coffee  is  re-  ’  1 

commended  to  corpulent  people. 

But  Dr  Fothergill  obferves,  that  a  ft  riel  adherence 
to  vegetable  diet  reduces  exuberant  fat  more  certainly 
than  any  other  means  that  he  knows  ;  and  gives  two 
cafes  wherein  this  regimen  fucceeded  remarkably  well. 

The  famous  Dr  Cheyne  brought  himfelf  down  in  this 
way,  from  a  moll  unwieldy  bulk  to  a  reafonable  de¬ 
gree  of  weight;  as  he  himfelf  informs  us.  It  deferves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  every  practice  for  the 
removal  or  prevention  of  fatnefs  mull  be  ufed  with 
great  caution  and  prudence  :  for  not  a  few,  anxious 
to  prevent  this  affedtion,  have  had  recourfe  to  a  regi¬ 
men  and  to  medicine  which  have  proved  fatal.  This 
has  particularly  arifen  from  the  exceffive  ufe  of  acids, 
probably  operating  by  entirely  deftroying  the  adtion 
of  the  chylopoietic  vifeera. 


Genus  LXXII.  PNEUMATOSIS.  335 

Emphysema,  or  Windy  Swelling. 

Pneumatofis,  Sauv.  gen.  280.  Fog.  391.  Sag.  107. 

Emphyfema,  Sauv.  gen.  13.  Lin.  288.  Fog.  392. 

Leucophlegmatia,  Lin.  2 1 4. 

The  emphyfema  fometimes  comes  on  fpontaneoufly ; 
but  more  frequently  is  oecafioned  by  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  which,  giving  vent  to  the  air,  that  fluid  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  into  the  cellular  texture,  and  often  blow’s 
it  up  to  a  furprifing  degree.  It  mull  be  obferved, 
however,  that  it  is  only  in  cafes  of  laceration  of  the 
lungs  where  this  difeafe  can  take  place ;  for  in  a 
Ample  wound,  the  effufion  of  blood  always  prevents 
the  air  from  getting  out.  The  cure  is  to  be  ac- 
compliflred  by  fcarifications  and  compreffes  5  but  in 
fome  cafes  only  by  the  paraccntefis  of  the  thorax. 

When  air  iritroduced  from  the  lung3  is  colledted  in  a 
confiderable  quantity  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
operation  of  the  paracentefis  is  perhaps  the  only  means 
of  cure.  Upon  an  opening  being  thus  made,  the  air 
fometimes  rufhes  out  with  incredible  violence ;  and 
the  patient  receives  at  leaft  immediate  relief  from  cir- 
cnmftances  the  molt  diftreffing  imaginable.  In  fome 
inftances  it  is  followed  even  by  a  complete  cure. 


Genus  LXXIII  TYMPANITES. 

Tympany. 

Tympanites,  Sauv.  gen.  291.  Lin.  219.  Fog.  316. 

Sag.  1 1 8.  Boerh.  226.  Junck.  87. 

Affeftio  tympanitica,  Hojfm.  III.  339. 

Meteorifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  292. 

This  is  an  inflation  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  of  two 
kinds :  1.  That  in  which  the  flatus  is  contained  in  the 
inteftines,  in  which  the  patient  has  frequent  explo- 
fions  of  wind,  with  a  fwelling  of  the  belly  frequently 
unequal.  2.  When  the  flatus  is  contained  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fwelling  is 
more  equal,  and  the  belly  founds  when  ftruck,  without 
any  confiderable  emiffion  of  flatus.  Of  thefe  two, 
however,  the  former  difeafe  is  by  much  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  ;  infomuch,  that  many,  even  extenfivcly  engaged 
in  practice,  have  never  met  wuth  an  inftance  of  true 
abdominal  tympanites.  In  both  cafes  the  reft  of  the 
body  falls  away. 

Caujes, 
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Caufes ,  Sec .  The  tympany  fometimes  takes  place 
in  thofe  who  have  been  long  troubled  with  ftatulencies 
in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  It  happens  frequently 
to  women  after  abortion ;  to  both  fexes  after  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  hsemorrhoids  ;  and  fometimes  from  te¬ 
dious  febrile  diforders  injudicioufly  treated. 

Progmjis.  This  difeafe  is  generally  very  obftinate, 
and  for  the  molt  part  proves  fatal  by  degenerating  in¬ 
to  an  afeites.  Sometimes,  if  the  patient  be  healthy 
and  llrong,  the  difeafe  may  terminate  favourably,  and 
that  the  more  readily  if  it  has  followed  from  fome  dif- 
order.  A  heftic  confumption,  dry  cough,  and  ema 
tinted  countenance  in  a  tympany,  with  a  fwelling  of 
the  feet,  denote  approaching  death  in  a  very  fhort 
time. 

Cure.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  this  af- 
feftion,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  caufes  giving  rife  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  extrication  of  air,  by  preferving  the  proper  tone 
of  the  alimentary  canal. .  After  this  affeftion  has  ta¬ 
ken  place,  the  indications  are,  firft,  to  expel  the  air 
already  extricated  and  confined  in  different  cavities  ; 
and,  fecondly,  to  prevent  further  accumulation.  On 
thefe  grounds  different  remedies  are  employed.  The 
cure,  however,  is  principally  attempted  by  carmina¬ 
tive,  refolvcnt,  and  ftomachic  medicines,  gentle  laxa¬ 
tives,  and  at  laft  tonics,  efpecially  chalybeates.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  Vol.  I.  we  have  a  very 
remarkable  hiftory  of  a  tympany  by  Dr  Monro  fenior. 
The  patient  was  a  young  woman  of  22  years  of  age, 
who.  fell  into  the  diftemper  after  having  a  tertian  ague, 
in  which  (lie  was  badly  treated.  She  became  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  the  24th  of  March 
17305  took  feveral  purgatives  5  and  fome  dofes  of 
calomel ;  ufed  the  warm  bath  ;  and  had  an  antihyfte- 
ric  plafter  applied  over  the  whole  belly,  but  with  very- 
little  effeft.  She  was  monftroufiy  diftended,  infqmuch 
that  the  fkin  feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  burfting  :  her 
breathing  was  much  ftraitened;  but  the  fwelling  fome¬ 
times  gradually  decreafed  without  any  evacuation.  The 
returns  and  degree  of  this  fwelling  were  very  uncertain; 
and  when  the  belly  was  moft  detumefied,  feveral  une¬ 
qual  and  protuberant  balls  could  be  felt  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  but  efpecially  at  its  fides.  Her  ftomach 
was  good,  fhe  had  no  thirft,  and  her  urine  was  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  file  drank.  She  was  very 
coftive,  had  her  menfes  at  irregular  periods,  but  no 
aidematous  fwellings  appeared  in  the  feet  or  any  where 
elfe.  In  this  fituation  file  continued  from  the  time  of. 
her  admiffion  till  the  21ft  of  June,  during  which  ini 
terval  Ihe  had  only  her  menfes  twice.  Throughout 
this  fpace  of  time,  the  following  circumftances  were 
obferved,  1.  Several  times,  upon  the  falling  of  the 
fwelling,  file  complained  of  a  headach  ;  once  of  pains 
throughout  all  her  body,  once  of  a  giddinefs,  twice  of 
a  naufea  and  vomiting,  and  the  laft  time  threw;  up 
green  bile  ;  and  once  her  ftomach  fwelled  greatly, 
wliilft  the  reft  of  the  abdomen  fubfided.  2.  During 
the  flowing  of  the  menfes  Ihe  did  not  fwell,  but  became 
very  big  upon  their  flopping.  3.  Blood-letting  and* 
emetics,  which  were  made  ufe  of  for  fome  accidental 
urgent  fymptoms,  had  no  very  fenfible  effect  in  ma¬ 
king  the  tympany  either  better  or  worfe.  4.  She  ne¬ 
ver  had  paffage  of  wind  either  way,  except  a  little 


belching  fome  days  before  the  firft  monthly  evacua¬ 
tion. 

Some  time  before  the  laft  eruption  of  the  menfes, 
the  purgatives  were  given  more  fparingly  ;  and  an- 
tihyfterics  of  the  ftrongeft  kinds,  fuch  as  afafoetida, 
oleum  corn.  cerv.  Sec.  mixed  with  foap,  were  gi¬ 
ven  in  large  dofes,  accompanied  with  the  hotter 
antifcorbutics  as  they  are  called,  as  horfe-radilh  and 
ginger-root  infufed  in  ftrong-ale  with  fteel.  The  pa¬ 
tient  was  ordered  to  ufe  frequent  and  ftrong  fridfions; 
to  all  the  trunk  of  her  body  and  extremities,  and  to 
ufe  moderate  exercife.  Immediately  before  the  men- 
ftrua  began  to  flow,  clyfters  of  the  fame  kind  of  me¬ 
dicines  were  injedled.  The  menfes  were  in  fufficient 
quantity  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  ceafed,  her  belly  increa- 
fed  in  its  circumference  four  inches  and  a  half,  but 
foon  fubfided.  She  then  complained  of  pains,  which 
a  gentle  fweat  carried  off.  Borborygmi  were  for  the 
firft  time  obferved  on  the  fame  day,  June  z  ,th  ;  and 
having  taken  fome  Unttura  facra  at  night,  file  paffed 
a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  next  day  by  ftool.  This  was 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  return  of  the  haemorrhoids,, 
to  which  Ihe  had  been  formerly  fubject, 

The  two  following  days  her  faponaceous,  antihy- 
fteric,  and  antifcorbutic  medicines  being  ftill  conti¬ 
nued,  file  had  fuch  explofions  of  wind  upwards  and 
downwards,  that  none  of  the  other  patients  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  room,  nay  fcarce  on  the  fame  floor 
with  her.  Her  belly  became  lefs  and  fofter  than  it 
had  been  from  the  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe;  her  me¬ 
dicines,  with  a  dofe  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn  at  proper 
intervals,  ftill  were  continued,  only  the  proportion  of 
fteel  was  increafed  her  flatulent  difeharge  went  on 
fuccefsfully,  and  Ihe  gradually  recovered-  her  former 
health. 

Genus  LXX-IV.  PHYSOMETRA. 

Windy  Swelling  of  the  Uterus.- 

Phyfometra,  Sauv.  gen.  290.  Sag.  1 1 9. 

Hyfterophyfe,  Fog.  317. 

The  treatment  of  this  is  not  different  from  that  of 
the  tympany.  It  is  however,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
rare  difeafe  ;  and  when  it  takes  place,  very  feldom  if 
ever  admits  of  a  cure. 

Genus  LXXV.  ANASARCA. 

Watery  Swelling  overthe  Whole  Body. 

Aoafarca,  Sauv.  gen.  281.  Lin.  215.  Fog.  313. 
Sag.  ic8.  Boerh.  1225,  Hojfm.  III.  322.  Junck. 
87.  Monro  on  the  Dropfy.  Millrnan  Animad- 
verfiones  de  hydrope  1779. 

Phlegmatia,  Sauv.  gen.  282. 

Angina  aquofa,  Boerh.  791. 

In  this  difeafe  the  feet  firft  begin  to  fwell,  efpe¬ 
cially  in -.the  evening,  after  exercife,  and  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  flood  or  fat  long  ;  which  fwelling  rifes  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  thighs.  By  lying  in  bed,  the  fwelling 
becomes  lefs,  or  even  almoft  difappears.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  fwelling  often  rifes  to  the  hips, 
loins,  and  belly,  and  at  laft  covers  the  whole  body. 
This  difeafe,  befides  the  other  fymptoms  aftewards 
mentioned  under  Ascites,  is  attended  with  a  remark- 
7  able. 
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able  difficulty  of  breathing-  In  the  cure  of  this,  as 
.  lcentl!B  Well  as  other  fpecies  of  dropfy,  the  general  intentions 
*  are,  firft,  the  evacuation  of  the  water  already  effufed 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  outlets ;  and,  fecondly, 
the  prevention  of  it  from  accumulation,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  expedted  from  fupporting  a  due  adtion 
of  the  abforbents,  and  from  keeping  up  a  proper  dif- 
charge  by  the  ferous  excretories. 

The  remedies  employed  with  thefe  intentions  are 
much  the  fame  with  what  are  employed  againft  the 
more  important  genus  of  afcites.  Only  it  may  be 
here  noticed,  that  in  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the 
feet  and  legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  dif- 
charged  :  but  the  operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to 
make  the  incifien  too  deep ;  they  ought  barely  to  pe¬ 
netrate  through  the  fkin  ;  and  efpecial  care  muft  be 
taken,  by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftjves, 
to  prevent  a  gangrene.  Dr  Fothergill  obferves,  that 
the  fafeft  and  moft  efficacious  way  of  making  thefe 
drains  is  by  the  inftrument  ufed  for  cupping,  ealled  a 
JcarjJicutor ;  and  he  always  orders  it  to  be  fo  applied 
as  to  make  the  little  wounds  tranfverfely  ;  as  they  not 
only  difeharge  better,  but  are  alfo  longer  in  healing, 
than  when  made  longitudinally. 

Notwithftanding  every  precaution,  however,  gan¬ 
grene  will  often  enfue ;  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a 
much  fafer  pradtice  to  evacuate  the  water  by  the  na¬ 
tural  outlets,  the  valvular  lymphatic  abforbent3 ;  and 
with  this  intention  emetics  and  cathartics,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  diuretics,  are  often  employed  with  fuccefs. 

S40  Genus  LXXVI.  HYDROCEPHALUS* 
Water  in  the  Head. 

Hydrocephalus,  Saw.  gen.  285.  Lin.  216.  Boerh. 
1217. 

Hydrocephalum,  Vog.  384. 

This  differs  from  the  hydrocephalus  formerly  treat¬ 
ed  of  at  fome  length  under  the  title  of  Apoplexia  Hy- 
•drocephalica,  chiefly  in  the  water  being  collected  in 
the  external  parts  of  the  head,  whereas  the  former  is 
entirely  within  the  Ikull..  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Medical  Obfervations  wc  have  an  account  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafe  of  this  kind.  The  patient  was  a  child 
only  of  a  few  days  old,  and  had  a  tumor  on  his  head 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  tea-cup,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  bladder  diftended  with  water ;  near 
the  apex  was  a  fmall  opening,  through  which  a  bloody 
fernm  was  difeharged.  In  other  refpedfs  the  child  was 
healthy.  No  application  was  ufed  but  a  piece  of  linen 
dipt  in  brandy.  The  tumor  continued  to  increafe 
for  many  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mem¬ 
brane  containing  the  water  appeared  equally  thick 
with  the  other  part  of  the  fcalp,  except  one  place  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  (hillingj  which  continued  thin,  and 
at  times  appeared  as  if  it  would  burft.  He  continued 
in  this  fituation  for  about  17  months,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  head  was  20  inches,  the  bafe  i6'r, 
the  middle  1 8  .1,  ar.d  from  the  bafe  to  the  apex  near  84- 
The  water  was  then  drawn  off,  and  the  child  died  in 
two  days.  Almoft  all  other  cafes  of  this  diftemper 
have  proved  fatal  ;  the  futures  of  the  Ikull  generally 
give  way,  and  the  whole  external  pait  of  the  head  is 
equally  enlarged  :  but  in  the  inftance  juft  now  given 
208. 
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there  was  a  deficiency  of  part  of  the  bones.  Although,  HycVce- 
however,  in  fome  inftances  where  the  head  is  thus  en-  phajus. 
larged  to  an  enormous  fize,  the  water  is  exterior  to  ',J  v  " 
the  brain,  and  therefore  intitled  to  the  appellation  of 
hydrocephalus  exterior,  yet  much  more  frequently  in 
thofe  initances  where  there  is  a  manifeft  feparation  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  futures,  the  water  is 
ftillcontained  within  the  ventricles; and  accordingly  the 
difeafe  may  be  much  more  properly  diftinguiihed  into 
the  acute  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  than  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  into  the  internal  and  externa'.  Although 
the  latter  be  much  flower  in  its  progrefs,  fometimes 
fubfifting  even  for  years,  yet  it  is  equally  difficult  of 
cure  with  the  former,  and  very  often  it  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  days  if  the  water  be  drawn  off  by  an  artificial 
opening,  which  may  be  very  eafily  performed  by  a 
mere  pundture  with  a  common  lancet,  without  either 
pain  or  any  immediate  hazard  from  the  operation  it- 
felf,  although  the  water  be  lodged  in  the  ventricles  ; 
for  thefe  are  diftended  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  almoft  totally  deftroyed,  fo  that 
hardly  any  thing  is  to  be  pundtured  but  membranes. 

Genus  LXXVII.  HYDRORACHITIS.  341 
Spina  Bifida. 

Hydrorachitis,  Sauv.  gen.  287.  Mongagn.  de  fed. 

XII.  9.  ct  feq. 

Spinola,  Lin.  289. 

Spina  bifida,  Vog.  386. 

This  difeafe,  .which  confifts  in  a  loft  tumor  on  the  ‘ 
lumbar  vertebree,  attended  with  a  feparation  of  the 
vertebrae  themfelves,  though  generally  confidered  as 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  rachitis,  is  commonly 
referred  to  the  article  Surgery,  which  may  be  coii- 
fulted  with  regard  to  this  affedtion. 

Genus  LXXVIII.  HYDROTHORAX.  342 
Dropsy  of  the  Breast. 

Hydrothorax,  Sauv.  gen.  150.  Vog.  3x1.  Boerh. 

1219. 

This  affedtion,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  its  caufes, 
is  in  'many  circumftances  fimilar  to  other  kinds  of 
dropfy,  particularly  to  afcites.  But  from  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  water  which  is  here  depofited  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  fome 
peculiar  fymptoms  will  occur.  Befides  the  common 
fymptoms  of  dropfy,  palenefs  of  the  countenance, 
fcarcity  of  urine,  and  tlie  like,  this  difeafe  is,  in  fome 
inftances,  attended  with  a  fluctuation  of  water  within 
the  bread;  which  when  it  does  occur  may  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  certain  diftinguilhing  mark  of  this  affedtion^ 

But  befides  this,  it  is  alfo  diftinguiihed  by  the  remark¬ 
able  affedtions  of  circulation  and  refpiration  with  which 
it  is  attended. 

The  breathing  is  peculiarly  difficult,  efpecially  in  a 
recumbent  pofture  ;  and  in  many  inftances  patients 
cannot  breath  with  tolerable  cafe,  unlefs  when  fitting 
eredt,  or  even  Hooping  fomewhat  forwards.  The 
pnlfe  is  very  irregular,  and  has  often  remarkable  inter- 
miffions.  But  the  difeafe  has  been  thought  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  characterized  by  a  fudden  ftarting  from  deep,  in 
confequence  of  an  almoft  inexpreffible  uneafy  fenfation 
7  referred 
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Intume-  referred  to  the  breaft,  and  attended  with  ftrong  palpi- 
tation,  which  may  probably  arife  from  an  afiedlion  ei- 
*' "  "  ther  of  circulation  or  of  refpiration 

That  thefe  fymptoms  are  common  attendants  of 
this  difeafe,  is  undeniable  ;  and  they  are  certainly  the 
bell  charadteriftics  of  this  affedlion  with  which  we  are 
yet  acquainted :  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  are 
prefent  in  fome  cafes  where  there  is  no  water  in  the 
breaff;  and  that  in  other  inftances  where  the  difeafe 
exifts,  they  are  either  altogether  wanting,  or  occur 
only  to  a  very  flight  degree.  Certain  diagnoftics, 
•therefore,  of  this  difeafe  ftill  remain  to  be  difeovered. 

When  hydrothorax  is  prefent  from  the  affedlion  of 
the  vital  fundtions  with  which  it  is  attended,  it  may 
readily  be  concluded  that  it  is  a  dangerous  difeafe, 
and  in  many  inftances  it  proves  fatal.  The  cure,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  accomplilhed,  is  obtained  very  much  on 
the  fame  principles  as  in  other  dropfies.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnoftics, 
the  artificial  abftradlion  of  water,  by  paracentefis  of 
the  thorax,  is  lefs  frequently  had  recourfe  to  than  in 
afeites  ;  though  in  fome  inftances,  after  other  means 
have  failed,  it  has  been  faid  not  only  to  give  relief  of 
fymptems  highly  urgent,  particularly  dyfpncea,  but 
even  to  produce  a  complete  cure.  Benefit  is  often.ob- 
tained  from  an  artificial  difeharge  of  water  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  blifters  to  the  breaft  :  but  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  dropfies,  a  difeharge  is  chiefly  effedled  by  the 
natural  outlets,  particularly  from  the  ufe  of  cathartics 
and  diuretics.  In  this  fpecies  of  dropfy,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  in  any  other,  recourfe  has  been  had  to  the 
ufe  of  the  digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove,  fo  ftrongly 
recommended  as  a  diuretic  byDrWitheringin  liisTrea- 
tife  refpedling  the  ufe  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  article,  tho’  fometirr.es  produdlive  of  inconvenience 
from  the  diftrefiir.g  ficknefs  and  fevere  vomiting  which 
it  not  un frequently  excites  though  ufed  even  but  in 
fmall  dofes,  often  operates  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  and 
produces  a  complete  evacuation  of  water,  after  other 
articles  have  failed.  From  the  effects  mentioned  above, 
however,  as  well  as  from  its  influence  on  the  pulfe, 
which  it  renders  much  flower,  it  is  neceffary  that  it 
fliould  be  employed  with  great  caution  and  in  fmall 
dofes.  A  dram  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  digitalis, 
•macerated  for  four  hours  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  forms  an  infufion  which  may  be  given  in  dofes  of 
an  ounce,  and- the  dried  powder  of  the  leaves  in  dofes 
of  one  or  two  grains  :  thefe  dofes  may  be  gradually 
increafed,  and  repeated  twice  or  oftener  in  the  day  ; 
but  this  requires  to  be  done  with  great  caution,  left 
fevere  vomiting,  or  other  diftreffing  fymptoms,  Ihould 
take  place. 

Genus  LXX1X.  ASCITES. 

Dropsy  of  the  Abdomen. 

Afeites,  Sauv.  gen.  288.  Lin.  217.  Vog.  314. 

Sag.  gen.  ilj.  Boerh.  i2z6.  Hoffm.  III.  322. 

'Junck.  87.  D.  Monro  on  the  Dropfy,  1765. 

Milman ,  Animadverfior.es  de  Hydrope,  1779. 

•  Defcription .  This  difeafe  affaires .  three  different 

forms  :  1.  When  the  water  immediately  -wa(he6  the  in- 
teftines:  2:  When  it  is  interpofed  between  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles  and  peritonaeum  ;  or,  3.  When  it  is  con- 
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tained  in  facs  and  hollow  veficles ;  in  which  cafe  it  is 
called  the  mryjled  dropfy.  Some  phyficians  of  great  re¬ 
putation  have  afferted,  that  the  water  was  often  placed 
within  the  duplicature  of  the  peritonasum  :  but  this  is 
alleged  by  Dr  Milman  to  be  a  miftake,  as  that  mem¬ 
brane  is  looked  upon  by  the  beft  anatomifts  to  be 
fingie  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  abovementioned  phyfi¬ 
cians  have  been  led  into  this  error  from  obferving  the 
water  collected  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum. 

In  the  beginning  of  an  afeites  the  patient  becomes 
languid,  breathlefs,  and  has  an  averfion  at  motion  : 
his  belly  fwells;  and  when  ftruck,  the  found  of  fluc¬ 
tuating  water  is  perceptible  ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  when  the  belly  is  preffed.  There  is  an  almoft 
continual  thirft,  which  in  the  prOgrefs  of  the  difeafe 
becomes  very  urgent;  the  urine  is  thick,  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  and* red.  The  pulfe  ig  fmall  and  frequent;  and 
as  the  belly  fwells,  the  other  parts  wafts  away.  A 
fever  at  laft  arifes,  which,  Conftantly  increafiug,  in  the 
end  carries  off  the  patient.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  moil 
urgent  where  the  waters  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  inteftines  ;  in  the  other  kinds  the  reft  of  the  body 
is  lefs  wafted ;  nor  is  there  fo  great  thirft  or  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

Caafes,  &c.  The  immediate  caufe  of  dropfy  is  a 
greater  effufion  of  ferum  by  the  exhalant  arteries 
than  the  abforbents  take  up.  This  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  either  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  liquid  thrown 
out  by  the  former,  or  by  an  inability  of  the  latter  to 
perform  their  office.  This  commonly  happens  in  people 
whofe  bodies  are  of  a  weak  and  lax  texture,  and  hence 
women  are  more  fubjecl  to  this  malady  than  men  ; 
chlorotic  girls  efpeciaily  are  very  apt  to  become  drop- 
fical. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  difeafe  is  occafioned  by 
a  debility  of  the  vital  powers,  by  great  evacuations  of 
blood,  or  by  acute  difeafes  accidentally  protradled 
beyond  their  ufual  period  ;  and  although  this  caufe 
feems  very  different  from  a  laxity  of  fibi'es,  yet  the 
dropfy  feems  to  be  produced  in  a  fimilar  manner  by 
both.  For  the  vital  powers  being  debilitated  by  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  caufe3,  naturally' bring  on  a  certain  de¬ 
bility  and  laxity  of  the  folids;  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  debility  of  the  folids  always  brings  on  a  debility  of 
the  vital  powers ;  and  from  this  debility  of  the  vital 
powers  in  both  cafes  it  happens,  that  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  body  are  not,  but 
accumulate  by  degrees  in  its  cavities.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  dropfy 
arifing  from  thefe  two  different  canfes,  That  in  the  one 
which  arifes  from  laxity  the  folid  parts  are  more  in¬ 
jured  than  in  that  which  arifes  from  a  debility  of  the 
vital  powers.  In  the  former,  therefore,  the  water  feems 
to  flow  out  from  every  quarter,  and  the  body  fwells 
all  over.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  a  de- 
bdity  of  the  vital  powers,  thongh  the  folids  be  lefs  da¬ 
maged,  yet  the  power  of  the  heart  being  much  di- 
minifhed,  and  the  humours  fcarce  propelled  through 
the  extreme  veffeis,  the  thin  liquids,  by  which  in 
a  healthy  ftate  the  body  is  daily  recruited,  are  car¬ 
ried  by  their  own  weight  either  into  the  cavities  or 
into  the  cellular  texture.  I  lenct  thofe  aqueous  effu- 
fions  which  follow  grfcat  evacuations  of  blood,  or  vio- 
O  0  lent 
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lent  loofeneffes,  begin  in  the  more  depending  parts  of 
the  body,  gradually  afcending,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  the  thorax. 

But  another  and  much  more  fufficient  caufe  for  the 
production  of  dropfy  is  an  obit ruftion  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  may  take  place  from  polypi  in  the  heart 
or  large  veffels,  and  hard  fwellings  in  the  abdomen. 
Inftances  have  been  obferved  of  a  dropfy  arifing  from 
fteatomatous  tumors  in  the  omentum,  and  many  more 
from  a  fcirrhous  liver  or  fpleen,  and  from  an  infarc¬ 
tion  and  obftruftion  of  the  myfenteric  glands,  by  which 
means  the  lymph  coming  from  the  extremities  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  arriving  at  the  heart.  Scirrhofity  of 
the  liver,  the  molt  common  caufe  of  afcites,  pro¬ 
bably  operates  by  augmenting  effufion  in  confequence 
of  its  preventing  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  the 
greater  part  of  the  veins  from  the  abdomen  going  to 
the  formation  of  the  vena  portarum. 

Laftly,  whatever,  either  within  or  without  the  vef¬ 
fels,  contrafts  or  fhuts  up  their  cavities,  produces  a 
more  copious  and  eafy  tranfmiffion  of  the  thin  humours 
through  the  exhalaut  arteries,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
prevents  their  return  by  the  abforbent  veins.  This 
has  been  eftablifhed  by  experiment.  For  Lower  ha¬ 
ving  perforated  the  right  fide  of  the  thorax  in  a  dog, 
tied  the  vena  cava ,  and  fewed  up  the  wound.  The 
animal  languifhed  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  died.  On 
diffe&ion,  a  great  quantity  of  ferum  was  found  in  the 
abdomen,  as  if  he  had  long  laboured  under  an  afcites. 
In  like  manner,  having  tied  the  jugular  veins  of  another 
dog,  a  furprifing  fweUing  took  place  in  thofe  parts 
above  the  ligatures,  and  in  two  days  the  creature  died. 
On  diffeftion,  all  the  mufcles  and  glands  were  vaftly 
diftended,  and  quite  pellucid,  with  limpid  ferum.  From 
thefe  experiments,  and  fome  cafes  of  the  difeafe  men¬ 
tioned  by  different  authors,  it  appears,  that  when  the 
veins  are  obftru&ed  fa  that  they  cannot  receive  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood,  the  ferum  is  feparated  as  by  a  filtre  into 
the  more  open  cavities  and  laxer  parts  of  the  body, 
■while  the  thicker  part  ftagnates  and  is  collefted  in  the 
proper  blood-veffels. 

The  too  great  tenuity  of  the  humours  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  accufed  as  the  caufe  of  dropfy,  and  many  au¬ 
thors  have  afferted  that  dropfy  might  arife  merely  from 
a  fuberabundance  of  water  in  the  blood.  For  this 
fome  experiments  are  quoted,  from  which  they 
would  infer,  that  when  a  great  quantity  of  aque¬ 
ous  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  fuperfluous 
fluid  ought  by  no  means  to  pafs  through  the  extremities 
of  the  fanguiferous  arteries  into  the  veins  in  the  com¬ 
mon  eourfe  of  circulation,  but  by  being  effufed  into  the 
cavities  fhould  produce  a  dropfy.  But  this  can  on¬ 
ly  happen  when  the  vital  powers  are  very  much  dimi- 
nifhed;  for,  in  a  natural  ftate,  the  fuperfluous  quantity 
is  immediately  thrown  out  by  the  (kin  or  the  kidneys  : 
and  agreeable  to  this  we  have  an  experiment  of  Schult- 
zius,  who  induced  a  dropfy  in  a  dog  by  caufing  him 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  water  ;  but  he  had  firft  bled 
him  almoft  ad  deliquium,  fo  that  the  vital  powers  were 
in  a  manner  oppreffed  by  the  deluge  of  water.  In  this 
manner  do  thofe  become  hydropic  who  are  feized  with 
the  difeafe  on  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  either 
when  wearied  with  labour,  or  weakened  by  fome  kinds 
of  difeafe8.  Dr  FothergiU.  relates  an  inftance  of  a 
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perfon  who,  being  advifed  to  drink  plentifully  ef  bar-  Afcites. 
ley-water,  in  order  to  remove  a  fever,  ralhly  drunk  1 2  *v— 1 ' 

pounds  of  that  liquor  every  day  for  a  month,  and  thus 
fell  into  an  almoft  incurable  diftemper.  But  if  this 
quantity  had  been  taken  only  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  fever,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  fuffered  no 
inconvenience,  as  is  probable  from  what  has  been 
related  concerning  the  diata  aquea  ufed  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians. 

It  is  moreover  evident  from  experiments,  that,  in  a 
healthy^ ftate,  not  only  water  is  not  depofited  in  the  ca¬ 
vities,  but  that  if  it  is  injefted  into  them  it  will  be  ab- 
forbed,  unlefs  fome  laxity  of  the  folids  has  already 
taken  place.  Dr  Mufgrave  injefted  into  the  right 
fide  of  the  thorax  of  a  dog  four  ounces  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  ;  whence  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  weaknefs  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  But  thefe  fymptoms  continually 
leffencd,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  the  animal  feem- 
ed  to  be  in  as  good  health  as  before.  Afterwards  he 
injected  16 -ounces  of  warm  water  into  the  left  cavity 
of  the  thorax  in  the  fame  dog  ;  the  fame  effedfs  fol¬ 
lowed,  together  with  great  heat,  and  ilrong  pulfation 
of  the  heart;  but  he  again  recovered  in  the_  fpace  of  a 
week.  Laftly,  he  injefted  18  ounces  of  water  into 
one  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  only  fix  into  the  other  : 
the  fame  fymptoms  followed,  but  vaniflied  in  a  much 
Ihorter  time ;  for  within  five  days  the  dog  was  reftored 
to  perfeft  health.  During  this  time,  however,  he  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  creature  made  a  greater  quantity  of 
urine  than  ufual. 

The  remote  caufes  of  dropfy  are  many  and  various. 
Whatever  relaxes  the  folids  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
an  occafion  of  accumulation  to  the  ferous  fluids,  dif- 
pofes  to  the  dropfy.  A  lazy  indolent  life,  rainy  wet 
weather,  fwampy  or  low  foil,  and  every  thing  which 
conduces  to  vitiate  the  vifeera,  or  infenfibly  to  produce 
obftru&ions  in  them,  paves  the  way  for  a  dropfy. 

Hence  thofe  are  ready  to  fall  into  the  difeafe  who  ufe 
hard  and  vifeid  aliments,  fuch  as  poor  people  in  fome 
countries  who  ufe  coarfe  brown  bread,  and  children 
who  are  fed  with  unwholefome  aliments  ;  and  the  fame 
thing  happens  to  thofe  who  drink  immoderately  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors. 

Prognofis.  When  the  dropfy  arifes  from  a  feirrhus 
of  the  liver  or  fpleen,  or  any  of  the  other  vifeera,  the 
prognofis  muft  always  be  unfavourable,  and  alfo  when 
it  arifes  from  diforders  of  the  lungs.  Neither  is  the  cafe 
more  favourable  to  thofe  in  whom  the  fmall  veffels  are 
ruptured,  and  pour  out  their  liquids  into  the  cavity  ©f 
the  abdomen.  Thofe  certainly  die  who  have  polypi  in 
the  veffels,  or  tumors  compreffing  the  veins  and  veffels  of 
the  abdomen.  A  dropfy  arifing  from  obftruftions  in 
the  menfenteric  glands  is  likewife  difficult  to  cure,  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  obftruftions  arife  from  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
or  from  any  other  caufe  ;  if  we  can,  however,  by  any 
means  remove  the  difeafe  of  the  glands,  the  dropfy 
eafily  ceafes.  But  in  thofe  who  fall  into  dropfy  without 
any  difeafe  preceding,  it  is  not  quite  fo  dangerous ; 
and  even  though  a  difeafe  has  preceded,  if  the  patient’s 
ftrength  be  not  greatly  weakened,  if  the  refpiration  be 
free,  and  the  perfon  be  not  affected  with  any  particu¬ 
lar  pain,  we  may  entertain  great  hopes  of  a  cure.  But 
where  a  great  lofs  of  blood  is  followed  by  a  fever,  and 
that  by  a  dropfy,  the  patients  almoft  always  die,  and 
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Inturr.e-  that  in  a  fhort  time  :  thofe,  however,  are  very  fre- 

fcent:se  quently  cured  who  fall  into  this  difeafe  without  any 
C“"" ^  preceding  haemorrhagy. 

Cure.  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  authors  chiefly 
mention  two  indications.  1.  To  expel  the  fuperflu- 
ous  quantity  of  water;  and,  2.  To  prevent  its  being 
again  collected.  But  before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
the  remedies,  it  is  neceflary  to  take  notice,  that  by 
the  animal-econony,  if  a  great  evacuation  of  a  fluid 
takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  body,  all  the  other 
fluids  in  the  body  are  directed  towards  that  part,  and 
thofe  which  lie  as  it  were  lurking  in  different  parts 
will  be  immediately  abforbed,  and  thrown  out  by 
the  fame  paflage.  Hence  the  humours  which  in  hy¬ 
dropic  perfons  are  extravafated  into  the  different  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body  will  be  thrown  into  the  inteftines, 
and  evacuated  by  purgatives  ;  or  by  diuretics  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  kidneys,  and  evacuated  by  urine. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  neceflary  to  excite  thefe 
evacuations  in  order  to  remove  this  malady,  but 
they  mult  be  afiiduoufly  promoted  and  kept  up  till 
the  abundant  humour  is  totally  expelled.  For  this 
reafon  Sydenham  has  advifed  purgatives  to  be  admi- 
niitered  every  day,  unlefs,  either  through  the  too 
great  weaknefs  of  the  body,  or  the  violent  operation 
of  the  purgative,  it  fhall  be  neceflary  to  interpofe  a 
day  or  two  now  and  then  ;  becaufe  if  any  confiderable 
intervals  be  allowed  to  take  place  between  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  purgatives,  an  opportunity  is  given  to 
the  waters  of  collecting  again.  In  this  method,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  the  following  inconvenience,  that,  when 
the  waters  are  totally  evacuated,  the  flrength  is  at 
the  fame  time  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  the  diitemper 
commonly  returns  in  a  very  fhort  time.  Hence  almoft 
our  only  hopes  of  curing  a  dropfy  confift  in  gently 
evacuating  the  waters  by  means  of  diuretics.  But 
the  efficacy  of  thefe  is  generally  very  doubtful.  Dr 
Friend  hath  long  ago  obferved,  that  this  part  of  me¬ 
dicine  is  of  all  others  the  moft  lame  and  imperfeft; 
but  a  French  phyiician,  Mr  Bacher,  lately  difcovered, 
as  he  alleges,  a  method  of  making  the  diuretics  much 
more  fuccefsful.  His  reputation  became  at  laft  fo 
great,  that  the  French  king  thought  proper  to  purchafe 
his  fecret  for  a  great  fum  of  money.  The  bafis  of  his 
medicine  was  hellebore-root,  the  malignant  qualities 
of  which  he  pretended  to  correct  in  the  following 
manner.  A  quantity  of  the  dried  roots  of  black  hel¬ 
lebore  were  pounded,  and  then  put  into  a  glazed 
earthen  veflel,  and  afterwards  fprinkled  with  fpirit 
of  wine.  They  were  fuffered  to  ftand  for  twelve 
hours,  llirring  them  about  twice  or  thrice  during 
that  fpace  of  time.  They  were  then  fprinkled 
again,  and  at  laft  good  Rhenifh  wine  was  poured  on 
till  it  flood  fix  fingers  above  the  roots.  The  mixture 
was  frequently  agitated  with  a  wooden  fpatula  ;  and 
as  the  wine  was  imbibed  by  the  roots,  more  was 
poured  on,  fo  as  to  keep  it  always  at  the  fame  height 
for  48  hours.  The  whole  was  then  put  on  the  fire 
and  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  decoftion 
was  violently  prefled  out ;  the  fame  quantity  of  wine 
was  adfted  as  at  firft,  and  the  mixture  boiled  as  be¬ 
fore.  After  the  fecond  expreffion  the  woody  refiduum 
was  thrown  away  as  ufelefs.  Both  the  ftrained  liquors 
are  then  mixed  together  with  two  parts  of  boiling 
water  to  one  of  the  decoftion.  The  whole  is  after- 
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wards  evaporated  in  a  filver  veflel  to  the  confidence  of  Afcl 
a  fyrup.  One  part  of  the  extract  is  again  added  with 
two  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  infpiffated 
as  before. — By  this  means,  fays  he,  the  volatile  nau- 
feous  acrid  particles  are  feparated  by  evaporation, 
and  the  fixed  ones  remain  corrected  and  prepared  for 
medicinal  ufes;  adding,  towards  the  end,  a  ninth 
part  of  old  brandy,  and  evaporating  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  turpentine.  Mr  Bacher  reafons  a  good 
deal  on  the  way  in  which  this  procefs  correfts  the  me¬ 
dicine  ;  but  tells  us,  that  notwithftanding  the  improve¬ 
ment,  his  pills  will  not  have  the  defired  effect  unlefs 
properly  made  up.  For  forming  them,  they  ought 
to  be  mixed  with  matters  both  of  an  invifcating 
and  indurating  nature  ;  yet  fo  prepared  that  it  will 
be  readily  foluble  in  the  ftomach,  even  of  a  per- 
fon  already  debilitated.  For  anfwering  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  he  chofe  myrrh  and  carduus  benediftus,  and 
then  gives  the  following  receipt  for  the  formation  of 
his  pills 

“  Take  of  the  extract  of  hellebore  prepared  as 
above  directed,  and  of  folution  of  myrrh,  each  one 
ounce;  of  powdered  carduus  benediftus  three  drachms 
and  a  fcruple.  Mix  them  together,  and  form  into  a 
mafs,  dividing  it  into  pills  of  a  grain  and  an  half  each.” 

To  thefe  pills  Mr  Bacher  gives  the  name  of  the  p Hu¬ 
la  tonica,  from  an  idea,  that  while  they  evacuate  the 
water,  they  at  the  fame  time  aft  as  tonics  5  and  thus 
from  augmenting  the  aftion  of  the  lymphatics,  pre¬ 
vent  the  return  of  the  difeafe.  And  if  both  thefe  in¬ 
tentions  could  be  effeftually  anfwered  by  the  ufc  of 
the  fame  remedy,  it  would  unqueltionably  be  of  great 
importance  in  praftice. 

The  effefts  of  thefe  pills  were,  we  are  told,  very  fur- 
prifing.  Dr  Daignan  relates,  that  lie  gave  them  to 
18  hydropic  patients  at  once;  and  thefe  he  divided 
into  three  clafles,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  with  which  they  were  affefted.  The  firft  clafs  con- 
tained  thofe  who  laboured  under  an  anafarca  following 
intermittent  fevers.  The  fecond  clafs  contained  thofe 
who  had  an  anafarca,  together  with  fome  degree  of 
afcites,  arifing  from  tedious  febrile  diforders.  All  thefe 
were  cured;  but  thefe  two  clafles  confifted  of  fuch  cafes 
as  are  moft  eafily  removed.  But  the  third  contained  fix 
who  were  feized  with  a  moft  violent  anafarca  and  afci¬ 
tes,  after  being  much  weakened  by  tedious  diforders, 
and  of  confequence  in  whom  the  difeafe  was  very 
difficult  to  be  cured.  Even  of  thefe,  however,  four 
were  cured,  and  the  other  two  died.  The  body  of 
one  of  thefe  being  diflefted,  both  fides  of  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  were  found  to  be  full  of  a  black  ifh-red 
water.  The  lungs  were  unfound  ;  there  was  a  poly¬ 
pous  concretion  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ; 
the  liver  and  fpleen  were  hard,  and  of  a  preternatural 
bulk  ;  and  the  glands  of  the  mefentery  were  obftrufted 
and  infarfted.  In  the  other,  the  liver  and  pancreas 
were  feirrhous,  and  the  fpleen  very  hard. 

The  fame  medicines  were  given  by  De  Horne  to 
eight  perfons,  fix  of  whom  had  both  an  anafarca  and 
alcites,  but  the  other  two  only  an  afcites.  Four  of 
thefe  recovered ;  three  died  without  being  freed  front 
the  dropfy ;  one  in  whom  the  dropfy  was  cured  died 
in  a  fhort  time  after,  having  for  fome  time  before  his 
death  become  fpeechlefs. 

By  thefe  patients  10  of  the  pills  were  taken  at  once  ; 
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Intume-  and  the  fame  dofe  repeated  to  the  third  time,  with  an 
t  Ce”tl;C  ■  interval  of  an  hour  betwixt  each  dofe.  At  firft  they 
proved  purgative,  and  then  diuretic  ;  by  which  laft 
evacuation  they  finally  cured  the  difeafe.  But  though 
Mr  Bacher  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  his  pills  cured 
the  dropfy  by  reafon  of  the  above-related  corre&ion  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  hands  of  other  prac¬ 
titioners,  thefe  very  pills  have  failed,  unlefs  they 
alfo  made  ufe  of  the  fame  regimen  recommended  by 
that  phyfician  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alfo 
■certain,  that  different  medicines  will  prove  equally 
efficacious  in  dropiical  cafes,  provided  this  regimen  is 
made  ufe  of. 

For  a  great  number  of  ages  it  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  to  dropfical  patients  to  abftain  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  from  drink,  and  thus  to  the  torments  of  their  dif¬ 
eafe  was  added  that  of  an  intolerable  thirft  ;  and  how 
great  this  torment  was,  we  may  underftand  from  an 
example  of  a  friend  of  king  Antigonus,  who,  having 
been  clofely  watched  both  by  order  of  the  phyficians 
and  alfo  of  the  king,  was  fo  unable  to  bear  the  raging 
thirft  occafioned  by  his  difeafe,  that  he  fwallowed  his 
own  excrements  and  urine,  and  thus  fpeedily  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Dr  Milman  fhows  at  great  length  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  this  pra&ice.  He  maintains 
that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  the  be  ft  ancient  phyficians.  He  afferts, 
that  unlefs  plenty  of  diluting  drink  be  given,  the  beft 
diuretics  can  have  no  effedt.  He  condemns  alfo  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  the  practice  of  giving  dropfical  patients 
only  dry,  hard,  and  indigeftiftle  aliments.  Thefe  would 
opprefs  the  ftomach  even  of  the  moft  healthy ;  and  how 
much  more  muft  they  do  fo  to  thofe  who  are  already 
debilitated  by  labouring  under  a  tedious  diforder  ?  By 
v  hat  means  alfo  are  thefe  aliments  to  be  diflolved  in 
the  ftomach  when  drink  is  with  held  ?  In  this  difeafe 
the  faliva  is  vifeid,  and  in  fmall quantity;  from  whence 
it  may  be  reafonably  conjectured,  that  the  reft  of  the 
fluids  are  *  of  the  fame  nature,  and  the  gaftric  juices 
likevvife  depraved.  Thus  the  aliments  lie  long  in  the 
ftomach  ;  and  if  the  vifeera  were  formerly  free  of  ob- 
ftruftions,  they  are  now  generated;  the  ftrength  fails; 
perfpiration  and  other  excretions  are  obftruCted  ;  the 
vifeid  and  pituitous  humours  produced  by  thefe  kinds 
of  food  float  about  the  praecordia,  and  increafe  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  while  the  fui  face  of  the  body  becomes  quite  diy. 
Nay,  fo  much  does  this  kind  of  diet  confpire  with  the 
difeafe,  that  ioo  pounds  of  fluid  v/ill  fometimes  be 
imbibed  in  a  few  days  by  hydropic  perfon3  who  take 
no  drink.  Even  in  health,  if  the  body  from  any  caufe 
becomes  dry,  or  deprived  of  a  confiderable  part  of  its 
juices,  as  by  hunger,  labour,  &c.  it  will  imbibe  a  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  moifture  from  the  air  ;  fo  that  we 
mil  ft  impute  the  abovementioned  extraordinary  inha¬ 
lation,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  the  denial  of  drink,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  aliment  given  to -the  lick.  The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Dr  Milman  of  his  pra&ice  in 
the  Middlefex  hofpital. 

If  the  patient  be  not  very  much  debilitated,  he  is 
fometimes  treated  with  the  purging  waters,  and  a  dofe 
of  jalap  and  calomel  alternately.  On  the  intermediate 
days  he  gets  a  faline  mixture,  with  40  or  60  drops  of 
acetum  fdlliticum  every  fixth  hour ;  drinking  with  the 
purgatives  oat-gruel  and  fome  thin  broths.  That  he 
might  the  better  afeertain  what  lhare  the  liquids  given 
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along  with  the  medicines  had  in  producing  a  copious  - 
flow  of  urine,  he  fometimes  gave  the  medicines  in  the  ** 
beginning  of  the  diftemper  without  allowing  the  drink : 
but  though  the  fwellings  were  ufually  diminiflied  a 
little  by  the  purgatives,  the  urine  ftill  continued  fcanty, 
and  the  patients  were  greatly  weakened.  Fearing, 
therefore,  left,  by  following  this  courfe,  the  ftrength  of 
the  fick  might  be  too  much  reduced,  he  then  began  his 
courfe  of  diuretic  medicines,  giving  large  quantities  of 
barley-water  with  a  little  Jhl  diuretkus ;  by  which 
means,  fometimes  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  48  hours  after 
the  courfe  was  begun,  the  urine  flowed  out  in  very 
large  quantity  :  but  as  faline  drinks  are  very  difagree- 
able  to  the  tafte,  a  drink  was  compofed  purpofely  for 
hydropic  perfons,  of  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar 
diflolved  in  two  pounds  of  barley-water,  made  agree¬ 
ably  fweet  with  fyrup,  adding  one  or  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy. 

To  this  compofition  Dr  Milman  was  induced  by 
the  great  praifes  given  to  cream  of  tartar  by  fome 
phyficians  in  hydropic  cafes.  In  the  Acta  Jiononienfia , 

15  cafes  of  hydropic  patients  ate  narrated  who  were 
cured  only  by  taking  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  daily.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  by  thefe  very 
patients  the  cream  of  tartar  was  taken  for  20,  30, 
nay  40  days,  often  without  any  perceptible  effedl  ;  yet 
when  diflolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  ihowed 
its  falutary  effects  frequently  within  as  many  hours,  by 
producing  a  plentiful  flow  of  urine.  This  liquor  is 
now  the  common  drink  of  hydropic  patients  in  the  ho¬ 
fpital  abovementioned,  of  which  they  drink  at  pleafure 
along  with  their  medicines. 

Among  purgative  medicines  Dr  Milman  recom¬ 
mends  the  radix  fenei.t;  but  fays  the  deco&ion  of  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  too  ftrong, 
as  he  always  found  it  excite  vomiting  when  prepared 
as  there  directed,  and  thus  greatly  to  diftrefs  the  pa¬ 
tients  :  but  when  only  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms 
of  the  root  are  ufed  to  a  pound  of  dccodhon,  inftead 
of  a  whole  ounce  as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege,  he  finds  it  an  excellent  remedy ;  and  though  it 
may  fometimes  induce  a  little  vomiting,  and  frequently 
a  naufea,  yet  it  feldom  failed  to  procure  nine  or  ten 
ftools  a-day,  and  fometimes  alfo  proved  diuretic.  But 
we  muft  take  care  not  to-  be  too  free  in  the  ufe  of  fe- 
neka,  or  any  other  purgative,  if  the  patients  be  very 
weak  ;  and  therefore,  after  having  ufed  purgatives  for 
fome  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  depend  upon  diuretics 
entirely  for  perfecting  the  cure ;  and  of  the  fuccefs  ot 
this  method  our  author  gives  fome  very  remarkable  in 
{lances.  But  he  obferves,  that  after  the  dropfy  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  patients  will  fometimes  die  without  any  evi¬ 
dent  caufe  ;  and  of  this  it  i3  proper  that  the  phyficians 
fhould  be  aware.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  eafe  a 
flux  of  urine  is  induced  in  thofe  who  have  a  feirrhous 
liver;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  who  had  the 
mefenteric  glands  obftrudted,  along  with  a  feirrhofity 
of  the  liver  and  vitiated  ftate  of  the  lungs,  the  molt 
powerful  diuretics  proved  ineffectual.  I  n  fome  cafes  Dr 
Milman  thinks  the  kidneys  may  be  fo  preffed  with  the 
weight  of  the  water,  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  their 
office.  With  regard,  however,  to  diuretics  in  gene¬ 
ral,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  operation  of  none 
of  them  can  be  certainly  depended  upon.  In  parti¬ 
cular  conftitutions,  and  at  particular  times,  cue  will 
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Intume  be  obferved  to  fucceed,  after  another,  though  com- 
ie  monly  much  more  powerful,  has  been  tried  in  vain. 
*■  v  Accordingly  various  articles  of  this  kind  are  often 
ufed  in  fuccefilon,  Recourfe  is  particularly  often  had 
to  the  root}  of  taraxacum,  of  colchicum,  and  of  fquills; 
the  latter,  efpecialty  when  combined  with  calomel,  is 
often  found  to  be  a  very  powerful  diuretic.  And  in  ■ 
deed  mercury  in  different  forms,  probably  from  ail¬ 
ing  as  a  deobftruent,  is  often  of  very  great  ufe  in 
dropfical  complaints.  Among  other  diuretics,  the 
laituca  virofa  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  by  Dr 
Collins  of  Vienna,  and  the  nicotiana  tabaccum  by  Dr 
Fowler  of  York:  but  neither  has  been  extenfively 
introduced  into  practice,  although  we  have  known 
fonie  inftances  In  which  the  latter  has  been  ufed  with 
great  advantage  - 

The  water  having  been  drawn  off,  we  are  to  put 
the  patient  on  a  courfe  of  ftrengtheners  ;  inch  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  fome  of  the  warm  aromatics,  and 
a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb  infufed  in  wine  and  chaly- 
beates.  Gentle  cxercife,  and  fridlions  on  the  belly,  with 
iuch  a  courfe  of  diet  as  (ball  be  light  and  nourishing, 
are  alfo  to  be  enjoined  :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  ufe  of  tonic  medicines  is  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
layed  till  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  water  can  be 
obtained.  On  the  contrary,  by  alternating,  and  even 
combining  the  ufe  of  evacuauts  and  tonics,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  both  is  often  very  much  promoted. 

When  the  patient  can  by  no  other  means  be  relieved, 
the  operation  of  paraesntefis  muft  be- had  reeourfe  to, 
which  is  deferibed  under  the  article  Surgery. 

, ,  Genus  LXXX.  HYDROMETRA. 

Dropsy  of  the  Uterus. 

Hydrometra,  Sauv.  gen.  28 9.  Sag.  116.  Boer h. 
1224. 

34j  Genus  LXXX1.  HYDROCELE. 

Dropsy  of  the  Scrotum. 

Ofeheocele,  Sauv.  gen.  41.  Fog.  388. 

Ofcheophyma,  Sag.  44. 

Hydrops  feroti,  Fog.  3S9. 

Hydrops  teftium,  Boerh.  1  227. 

For  the  treatment  of  thefe  two  difeafes,  we  may 
refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  faid  of  other 
fpecies  of  dropfy,  particularly  afeites.  '  But  both  are 
chiefly  to  be  combated  by  chirurgicr.l  eperatiosi,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter,  in  which  it  feldom  fails  to  produce  a 
complete  cure. 

Genus  LXXXIt.  PHYSCONIA.. 

Swelling  of  the  Belly . 

Phyfconia,  Sauv.  gen.  2S3.  Fog.  325.  Sag. 
gen.  1  to. 

Hypofarca,  Lin.  218. 

This  difeafe  may  arife  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  as  from 
afwelling  of  the  liver,  fpleen, kidneys,  uterus,  omentum, 
ovarium,  mefentery,  inteftines,  &c.  and  fometimes  it 
arlfes  merely  from  fat.  In  the  former  cafes,  as  the  vif. 
cera  are  generally  feirrhous  and  indurated,  the  diftem- 
per  is  for  the  mod  part  incurable  ;  neither  is  the  pro- 
fpedl  much  better  where  the  difeafe  is. occasioned  by  a 
great  quantity  of  fat. 
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Genus  LXXXIII.  RACHITIS. 

The  Rickets.  • 

Rachitis,  Sauv.  gen.  294.  Lin.  21 2.  Fog.  312.  347 

Sag.  gen.  120.  Boerh.  1480.  Hojfm.  III.  487. 

Zeviani  della  Rachitide.  GUJfon  de  Rachitide. 

Defcript'ton .  This  is  one  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to 
infancy.  It  feldom  attacks  children  till  they  are  nine 
months,  nor  after  they  are  two  years  old ;  but  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
thefe  two  periods.  The  difeafe  Shows  itfelf  by  a  flac¬ 
cid  tumor  of  the  head  and  face,  a  loofe  flabby  Skin, 
a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  falling  away  of  the 
other  parts,  efpecially  of  the  mufcles.  There  are 
protuberances  of  the  epiphyfes  of  the  joints  ;  the  ju¬ 
gular  veins  fwell,  while  the  reft  decreafe  ;  and  the  legs 
grow  crooked.  If  the  child  has  begun  to  walk  be¬ 
fore  he  be  feized  with  this  difeafe,  there  is  a  flovvnefs, 
debility,  and  tottering  in  his  motion,  which  foon 
brings  on  a  conftant  defire  of  fitting,  and  afterwards 
of  lying  down  ;  infomuch  that  nothing  at  laft  is  move- 
able  but  the  neck  and  head.  As  they  grow  older, 
the  head  is  greatly  enlarged,  with  ample  futures  ;  the 
thorax  is  comprefled  on  the  fides,  and  the  Sternum 
rifes  up  fliarp,  while  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  are 
knotty.  The  abdomen  is  prot’iberant,  and  the  teeth 
black  and  carious.  In  fuch  patients  as  have  died  of 
this  difeafe,  all  the  folids  appear  foft  and  flaccid,  and 
the  fluids  diflolved  and  mucous, 

Caufes.  The  rickets,  may,  proceed  from  fcrofnlous 
or  venereal  taints  in  the  parents,  and  may  be  increafed 
by  thofe.of  the  nurfe.  It  i*  likewise  promoted  by 
feeding  the  child  with  aqueous  and  mucous  fubftances,- 
crude  fummer-fiuits,  fi(h,  unleavened  farinaceous  ali- 
naeut,  and  too  great  a  quantity  of  fweet  things.— 
Sometimes  it  follows  intermittent  fevers  and  chronia 
dilqrders  ;  and  in  Ihort,  is  caufed  by  any  thing  which 
tends  to  debilitate  the.  body,  and  induce  a  vileid  and 
unhealthy  ltate  of  the  juices. 

Prognojts.  The  rickets  do  not  ufually  prove  fatal 
by  themfelves,  but  if  not  cured  in  time,  they 
make  the  perfon-  throughout  life  deformed,  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways;  and  often  produce  very  pernicious  dis¬ 
orders,  fucli  as  carious  bones  in  different  part3  of 
the  body. 

Cure.  This  is  to  be  effect edby  mild  cathartics,  al¬ 
teratives,  and  tonics,  fueh  as  are  ufed  in  other  difeafes 
attended  with  a  debility  of  the  fyftem  and  a  vitiated 
ftate  of  the  blood  and  juices*  In  the  Weftern  Ifland3 
of  Scotland,  the  medicine  ufed  for  the  cure  of  the 
rickets  is  an  oil  extracted  from  the  liver  of  the  Jkate- 
ii!h.  The  method  of  application  is  as  follows  :  Fir  ft, 
the  wrifts  and  ankles  are  rubbed  with  the  oil  in  the 
evening  :  this  immediately  raifes  a  fever  of  feveral 
hours  duration.  When  the  fever  from  the  firft  rub¬ 
bing  fubtides,  the  fame  parts  are  rubbed  again  the 
night  following ;  and  repeatedly  as  long  as  the  rub¬ 
bing  of  thefe  parts  continues  to  excite  the  fever.— 

When  no  fever  can  be  excited  by  rubbing  the  wrifts  • 
and  ankles  alone,  they  are  rubbed  again  along  with 
the  knees  and  elbows.  This  increafed  unftion  brings 
on  the  fever  again  ;  and  is  praftiled  as  before,  till  it 
no  longer  lias  that  effe£t.  Then  the  vertebra  and 
fides.  are  rubbed,  .along  with  the  former  parts  ;  and : 

this. 
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this  unftion,  which  again  brings  on  the  fever,  is  re¬ 
peated  as  the  former.  When  no  fever  can  be  any  longer 
'  excited  by  this  undlion,  a  flannel-fliirt  dipped  in  the 
oil  is  put  upon  the  body  of  the  patient :  this  brings 
on  a  more  violent  and  fenfible  fever  than  any  of  the 
former  un&ions ;  and  is  continued  till  the  cure  be  com¬ 
pleted,  which  it  commonly  is  in  a  (hort  time. 

A  German  phyfician,  Dr  Strack,  has  lately  pub- 
lifhed  a  paper,  in  which  he  recommends  the  filings 
of  iron  as  a  certain  remedy  in  the  rickets.  This 
difeafe,  he  obferves,  in  general  begins  with  children 
when  they  are  about  16  months  old.  It  is  feldom 
obferved  with  children  before  they  be  one  year  old, 
and  feldom  attacks  them  after  they  pafs  two  ;  and  it 
is  very  generally  worfe  where  it  begins  early  than 
■where  it  begins  late. 

For  effe&ing  a  cure,  it  is,  he  affirms,  a  matter  of 
the  utmod  confequence  to  be  able  to  djftinguifh,  very 
early,  whether  a  child  will  be  affii&ed  with  rickets  or 
not.  And  this,  he  allures  us,  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  fymptoms:  Palenefs  and  fwelling  of  the 
countenance  ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  cheeks  which 
fhould  naturally  be  red,  a  yellow  colour  approaching 
to  that  of  fulphur.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  he  dire&s 
that  a  medicine  fhould  be  immediately  had  recourfe 
to  which  will  retard  the  further  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
-cafe  and  remove  what  has  already  taken  place.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  advifes  that  five  grains  of  the  filings 
of  iron,  and  as  much  rhubarb,  fhould  be  rubbed  up 
with  ten  grains  of  fugar,  and  given  for  a  dofe  every 
morning  fading,  and  every  evening  an  hour  before 
fupper.  But  if  confiderable  loofenefs  fhould  be  pro¬ 
duced,  it  will  be  neceflary,  at  firft,  to  perfift  in  the  ufe 
-of  one  dofe  only  every  day. 

After  a  month’s  continuance  in  this  courfe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Strack,  there  in  general  enfues  a  keen 
appetite  for  food,  quick  digeftion,  and  a  copious  flow 
of  urine;  by  means  of  which  the  fulnefs  of  the  face 
and  yellownefs  of  the  complexion  are  by  degrees  re¬ 
moved,  while  the  natural  colour  of  the  countenance 
and  firmnefs  of  the  body  in  general  are  gradually  re- 
•dored.  This  pra&ice,  he  affures  us,  has  never  failed  of 
fuccefs  in  any  one  inftance ;  not  even  in  thofe  children 
born  of  parents  greatly  afflicted  with  the  rickets. 

In  addition  to  the  ufe  of  chalybeates,  great  benefit 
is  often  alfo  obtained  in  this  difeafe  from  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath  ;  which,  under  prudent  adminidration, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  effe&ual  remedies  for  this 
complaint  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 

When  the  bones  of  rickety  children  begin  to  bend, 
they  may  fometimes  be  reftored  to  their  natural  fhape 
by  compreffes,  holders,  and  proper  fupports.  See  the 
article  Surgery. 

Order  HI.  IMFETIGINES. 

Impetigines,  Sauv.  Cl.  X.  Ord.  V.  Sag.  Cl.  III. 

Ord.  V. 

Genus  LXXXIV.  SCROFULA. 

King’s-evil. 

Scrofula,  Sauv.  gen.  285.  Vog.  367.  Sag.  121. 

Struma,  Lin.  284. 

Dtfcription .  This  difeafe  fhows  itfelf  by  hard,  feir- 
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rhous,  and  often  indolent  tumors,  which  arife  by  de-  Scrofula, 
grees  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  under  the  chin,  arm- 
pits,  and  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  moll  com¬ 
monly  in  the  neck,  and  behind  the  ears.  In  procef3 
of  time,  the  cellular  fub  (lance,  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
and  even  the  bones  themfelves,  are  affe&ed.  In  fero- 
fula  the  fwellings  are  much  more  moveable  than  thofe 
of  the  feirrhous  kind  ;  they  are  generally  fofter,  aud 
feldom  attended  with  much  pain  ;  they  are  tedious  in 
coming  to  fuppuration ;  are  very  apt  to  difappear  fud- 
denly,  and  again  to  rife  in  foine  other  part  of  the  body. 

We  may  likewife  mention  as  charafteriftic  circum- 
llances  of  this  difeafe,  a  remarkable  foftnefs  of  the 
fkin,  a  kind  of  fulnefs  of  the  face,  generally  with  large 
eyes,  and  a  very  delicate  complexion. 

Caufes.  A  variety  of  caufes  have  been  mentioned 
as  tending  to  produce  fcrofula ;  viz.  a  crude  indi- 
geflible  food;  bad  water;  living  in  damp,  low  fitua- 
tions ;  its  being  an  hereditary  difeafe,  and  in  fome 
countries  endemic,  &c.  But  whatever  may  in  differ- 
rent  circumdances  be  the  exciting  or  predifpofing 
caufes  of  the  fcrofula,  the  difeafe  itfelf  either  de¬ 
pends  upon,  or  is  at  lead  much  connefted  with,  a  de¬ 
bility  of  the  conftitution  in  general,  and  probably  of 
the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  particular,  the  complaint  al¬ 
ways  (flowing  itfelf  by  fome  aft'edtions  of  the  latter. 

And  that  debility  has  at  lead  a  confiderable  influence 
in  its  production  is  probable,  not  only  from  the  ma- 
nifed  nature  of  fome  of  the  caufes  faid  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fcrofula,  but  likewife  from  fuch  remedies 
as  are  found  moil  ferviceable  in  the  cure,  which  are  all 
of  a  tonic  invigorating  nature. 

Prognofis.  The  fcrofula  is  a  didemper  which  often 
eludes  the  mod  powerful  medicines,  and  therefore  phy- 
ficians  cannot  with  any  certainty  promife  a  cure.  It 
is  feldom,  however,  that  it  proves  mortal  in  a  (hort 
time,  unlef3  it  attacks  the  internal  parts,  fuch  as  the 
lungs,  where  it  frequently  produces  tubercles  that  bring 
on  a  fatal  confumption.  When  it  attacks  the  joints, 
it  frequently  produces  ulcers,  which  continue  for  a 
long  time,  and  gradually  wade  the  patient ;  while 
in  the  mean  time  the  bones  become  foul  and  cor¬ 
roded,  and  death  enfues  after  a  long  feene  of  mifery. 

The  prognofis  in  this  refpeCt  mud  be  regulated  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms. 

Cure.  It  was  long  fuppofed  that  fcrofula  depended 
upon  an  acid  acrimony  of  the  fluids ;  and  this,  it  is 
probable,  gave  rife  to  the  ufe  of  burnt  fponge,  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  foap,  and  other  alkaline  fubdances,  as 
the  bed  remedies  for  acidity.  But  although  a  four- 
nefs  of  the  domach  and  prim  a  via  does  no  doubt  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  thefe  complaints,  yet  this  fymptom 
feems.to  be  entirely  the  confequence  of  that  general 
relaxation  which  ia  fcrofula  fo  univerfally  prevails,  and 
which  does  not  render  it  in  the  lead  neceflary  to  fup- 
pofe  a  general  acefcency  of  the  fluids  to  take  place ; 
as  the  one  very  frequently,  it  is  well  kn  wn,  even  in  ' 
other  complaints,  occurs  without  the  lead  fufpicion  of 
any  acid  acrimony  exiding  in  the  other.  This  is  alfo 
rendered  very  probable  from  the  indolent  nature  of 
fcrofulous  tumors,  which  have  been  known  to  fubfid 
for  years  without  giving  auy  uneafinefs  ;  which  could 
not  have  been  the  cafe,  if  an  acid,  or  any  other  acri¬ 
mony,  had  prevailed  in  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  fcrofula,  different  morbid  con- 
I  ditions. 
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linpetigines  dition*,  exifting  in  different  parts,  require,  according 

‘■—■—V-”—'  to  circumftances,  various  means  of  cure  :  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  remedies  dire&ed  may  be  confidered  as 
ufed  with  a  view  either  to  the  tumors,  to  the  ulcera¬ 
tions,  or  to  the  general  ftate  of  the  fyftem. 

Gentle  mercurials  are  fometimes  of  ufe  as  refolvents 
in  fcrofulous  fwellings ;  but  nothing  has  fuch  confi- 
derable  influence  as  a  frequent  and  copious  ufe  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark.  Cold  bathing  too,  efpecially  in  the  fea, 
together  with  frequent  moderate  exercife,  is  often  of 
lingular  fervice  here ;  as  is  likewife  change  of  air,  efpe¬ 
cially  to  a  warn  climate. 

In  the  fcrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  oph¬ 
thalmia  ftrumofa,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  alfo  been  given 
with  extraordinary  advantage :  and  we  meet  with  an 
inftance  of  its  having  cured  the  gutta  rofacea  in  the 
face ;  a  complaint  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remove, 
and  which  is  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  fair  fex- 

From  the  various  cafes  related  of  tumefied  glands, 
it  appears,  that  when  the  habit  is  relaxed  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  weak,  either  from  conftitution  or  accident,  the 
bark  is  a  mod:  efficacious  medicine,  and  that  it  a&s  as 
a  refolvent  and  difeutient.  It  will  not,  however,  fuc- 
ceed  in  all  cafes ;  but  there  are  few  in  which  a  trial 
can  be  attended  with  much  detriment.  Dr  Fothergill 
obferves,  that  he  has  never  known  it  avail  much  where 
the  bones  were  affedled,  nor  where  the  fcrofulous  tu¬ 
mor  was  fo  fituated  as  to  be  accompanied  with  much 
pain,  as  in  the  joints,  or  under  the  membranous  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  mufcles;  for  when  the  difeafe  attacks  thofe 
parts,  the  periofteum  feldom  efcapes  without  fome  in¬ 
jury,  by  which  the  bone  will  of  courfe  be  likewife  af- 
fefted.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark  is  of  no  effeft  r  in- 
ftead  of  leffening,  it  rather  increafes  the  fever  that  ac¬ 
companies  thofe  circumftances:  and,  if  it  do  not  really 
aggravate  the  complaint,  it  feems  at  leaft  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Various  are  the  modes  in  which  the  bark  is  admi- 
niftered  :  Dr  Fothergill  makes  ufe  of  a  decoction, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  aromatic  ingredients  and  a. 
fmall  quantity  of  liquorice-root,  as  a  form  in  which  a 
fufficient  quantity  may  be  given  without  exciting  dif- 
guft.  But  where  it  is  eafily  retained  in  the  ftomach 
in  fubftance,  perhaps  the  beft  form  of  exhibiting  it  is 
that  of  powder ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  often  advan- 
tageoufly  conjoined  with  powder  of  cicuta,  an  article 
poffeffing  very  great  deobftruent  powers. 

The  powder,  however,  foon  becomes  difagreeable  to 
very  young  patients  ;  and  the  extract  feems  not  fo 
much  to  be  depended  upon  as  may  have  been  imagined. 
In  making  the  extraft,  it  is  expofed  to  fo  much  heat, 
as  muft  have  fome  effect  upon  its  virtues,  perhaps  to 
their  detriment.  In  adminiftering  it,  likewife,  if  great 
care  be  not  taken  to  mix  it  intimately  with  a  proper 
vehicle,  or  fome  very  foluble  fubftance,  in  weak  bowels 
it  very  often  purges,  and  thereby  not  only  difappoints 
the  phyfician,  but  injures  the  patient.  A  fmall  quan- 
tity  of  the  cortex  Winteratius  added  gives  the  medicine 
a  grateful  warmth ;  and  a  little  liquorice,  a  few  rai- 
fins,  gum  arabic,  or  the  like,  added  to  the  decodtion 
before  it  be  taken  from  the  fire,  by  making  the  liquor 
vifeid  enables  it  to  fufpend  more  of  the  fine  particles 
•f  the  bark}  by  which  procefs  the  medicine  is  not  on¬ 
ly  improved  in  efficacy,  but  at  the  fame  time  rendered 
le£s  difagreeable. 
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In  indolent  fwellings  of  the  glands  from  vifeid  hu-  Scrofula, 
mours,  fea-water  alfo  has  been  ftrongly  recommended 
by  Dr  Ruffel. 

Dr  Fothergill  alfo  acquaints  us,  that  the  cicuta  even 
by  itfelf  is  not  without  a  confiderable  fhare  of  efficacy 
in  removing  fcrofulous  diforders.  He  mentions  the 
cafe  of  a  gentle mwoman,  about  28  years  of  age,  af- 
flifted  from  her  infancy  with  fcrofulous  complaints,  fe- 
vere  ophthalmies,  glandular  fwellings,  &c.  cured  by 
the  extra  Bum  cicuta  taken  conftantly  for  the  fpace  of  a 
year.  He  obferves,  however,  that  when  given  to 
children  even  in  very  fmall  dofes,  it  is  apt  to  produce 
fpafmodic  affe&ions;  for  which  reafon  he  rarely  exhi¬ 
bits  it  to  them  when  very  young,  or  even  to  adults  of 
very  irritable  habits. 

Dr  Fothergill  gives  feveral  other  infiances  of  the 
fuccefs  of  cicuta  in  fcrofulous  cafes,  and  even  in  one 
which  feemed  to  be  not  far  removed  from  a  confirmed 
phthifis;  but  owns  that  it  feldom  had  fuch  good  effects 
afterwards:  yet  he  is  of  opinion*  that  where  there  are 
fymptoms  of  tubercles  forming,  a  ftrumous  habit,  and 
a  tendency  to  phthifis,  the  cicuta  will  often  be  fer- 
viceable.  It  is  anodyne,  correfts  acrimony,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  formation  of  good  matter.  With  regard  to- 
the  quality  of  the  medicine,  he  obferves,  that  the  ex¬ 
tract  prepared  from  hemlock  before  the  plant  arrives 
at  maturity,  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  made 
when  the  hemlock  has  acquired  its  full  vigour,  and  is 
rather  on  the  verge  of  decline:  juft  when  the  flowers 
fade,  the  rudiments  of  the  feeds  become  obfervablc, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  inclines  to  yellow.  This,, 
he  thinks,  is  the  proper  time  to  colled!  the  hemlock. 

It  has  then  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  fummer  heat; 
and  the  plants  that  grow  in  expofed  places  wilt  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  more  a&ive  than  thofe  that  grow  in 
the  lhade.  The  lefs  heat  it  undergoes  during  the  pre¬ 
paration,  the  better.  Therefore,  if  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  dry  powder  of  the  plant  gathered  at  a 
proper  feafon  be  added,  lefs  boiling  will  be  neceffary^ 
and  the  medicine  will  be  the  more  efficacious.  But 
let  the  extraft  be  prepared  in  what  manner  foever  it 
may,  provided  it  be  made  from  the  genuine  plant, 
at  a  proper  feafon,  and  be  not  deftroyed  by  boiling, 
the  chief  difference  obfervable  in  ufing  it  is,  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  one  kind  is  required  to  produce  a 
certain  effeft  than  of  another.  Twenty  grains  of 
one  fort  of  extraft  have  been  found  equal  in  point 
of  efficacy  to  thirty,  nay  near  forty,  of  another  ;  yet 
both  of  them  made  from  the  genuine  plant,  and  molt 
probably  prepared  with  equal  fidelity.  To  prevent 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  this  uncertainty,  it 
feems  always  expedient  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and 
proceed  ftep  by  ftep  till  the  extract  produces  certain 
effects,  which  feldom  fail  to  arife  from  a  full  dofe. 

Thefe  effefts  are  different  in  different  conftitutions. 

But,  for  the  moft  part,  a  giddinefs  affedling  the  head, 
and  motions  of  the  eyes  as  if  fomething  pulhed  them 
outwards,  are  firft  felt;  a  flight  ficknefs,  and  trembling 
agitation  of  the  body;  a  laxative  ftool  or  two.  One 
or  all  thefe  fymptoms  are  the  marks  of  a  full  dofe,  let 
the  quantity  in  weight  be  what  it  will.  Here  we  muft 
ftop  till  none  of  thefe  effefts  be  felt ;  and  in  three  or 
four  days  advance  a  few  grains  more.  For  it  has  been 
fuppofed  by  moft  of  thofe  who  have  ufed  this  medicine 
to  any  good  purpofe,  that  the  cicuta  feldom  procures 

any 
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lmpetigine  any  benefit,  though  given  for  a  long  time,  urilefs  in  as 

-  large  a  dofe  as  the  patient  can  bear  withput  fuffering 

any  of  the  ir conveniences  above  mentioned.  There 
is,  however,  reafon  to  believe, -that  its  efie&s  as  a  dif- 
cutient  trre  irr  no  degree  dependent  on  its  narcotic 
powers;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  recourfe 
is  often  had  to  larger  dofes  than  are  nCceffary  ;  or  at 
■Itaft  that  the  fame  benefit  might  be  derived  from  final- 
ler  ones  continued  for  an  equal  length  of  time. 

Patients  commonly  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
extradt  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  -at  noon  than  in  the 
morning.  Two  drachms  may  be  divided  into  -thirty 
pills.  Adults  begin  with  two  in  the  morning,  two 
at  noon,  and  three  or  four  at  night,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  increafe  each  dofe,  by  the  addition  of  a  pill 
to  each,  as  they  can  bear  it. 

But  after  all,  the  beft  form  under  which  the  cicut'a 
can,  we  think,  be  exhibited,  is  that  of  powder  from  the 
leaves.  This,  either  in  a  Hate  of  powder  or  made  into 
pills,  may  be  given  at  firft  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
grains,  and  the  dofe  gradually  riling  till  it  amount 
to  -i  5  or  20  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Given  to 
this  extent,  particularly  when  conjoined  with  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  it  has  often  been  found  of  great  fcrvice 
in  fcrofulous  cafes.  At  the  fame  time  it  mult  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  fuch  patients,  after  refilling  every  mode  of 
cure,  will  have  in  fomc  inftances  a  fpontaneous  reco¬ 
very  in  the  progrefs  of  life,  probably  from  the  fyiieni 
acquiring  additional  vigour. 

25o  Genus  LXXV.  SYPHILIS. 

Lues  Venerea,  or  French  Pox. 

Syphilis,  Suuv.  gen.  3086.  Lin.  6.  Vog.  319. 

Sag-  126. 

Lues  venerea,  Boerh.  1440.  Hnjjm.  III.  413.  yunik. 

96.  Sljlruc  de  lue  Venerea. 

Dr  Aftruc,  who  writes  a  very  accurate  hiftory  of 
the  lues  venerea,  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  a  new 
difeafe,  which  never  appeared  in  Europe  till  fome  time 
between  the  years  14942nd  1496,  having  been  im¬ 
ported  from  America  by  the  companions  of  Chrifto- 
pher  Columbus;  though  this  opinion  is  not  without 
its  opponents.  Dr  Sanches  in  particular  lias  contend¬ 
ed  with  much  learning  and  ability,  that  it  appealed  in 
Europe  at  an  earlier  period :  But  it  is  at  leait  certain, 
that  it  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
common  difeafe  in  America  when  the  Europeans  firft 
vifited  that  country.  But  at  whatever  period  it  may- 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  or  from  whatever 
fource  it  may  have  been  obtained,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  well  as  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  fyphilis  defends 
on  a  peculiar  fpecific  contagion ;  on  a  matter  Jui  generis 
which  is  alone  capable  of  inducing  this  difeafe. 

The  venereal  infection,  however,  cannot,  like  the 
contagious  miafmata  of  the  fmall-pox  and  fome  otner 
difeafes,  be  carried  through  the  air,  and  thus  fpread 
from  place  to  place:  for  unlefs  it  is  tranfmitted  from 
the  parents  to  the  children,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
contracting  the  difeafe  but  from  actual  cftntaCt  with 
the  infectious  matter.  Thus,  when  a  nurfe  happens 
to  labour  under  the  difeafe,  the  infant  that  lhe  fuckles 
will  receive  the  iiifedtion ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  child  is  in  ft  died,  the  nurfe  is  liable  to  receive  it': 
K°208.  2' 
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and  there  have  even  been  inftances  known  of  lying-in  Syphilis. 

women  being  infedted  very  violently,  from  having  em-  — “v— 

ployea  aperfon  to  draw  their  breads  who  happened  to 

have  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat.  It  may  be  caught 

by  touching  venereal  fores  if  the  cuticle  be  abraded 

or  torn  ;  and  in  this  way  accoucheurs  and  midwives 

have  fometinaes  been  infected  feverely.  Dr  Macbride 

fays,  the  moft  inveterate  pox  he  -ever  faw  was  caught 

by  a  midwife,  who  happened  to  have  a  whitelow  on 

one  of  her  fingers  when  flie  delivered  a  woman  ill  of 

the  lues  venerea. 

But  by  far  the  moft  ready  way  of  contracting  this 
difeafe  is  by -coition,  the  genital  parts  being  much 
mote  bibulous  than  the , reft  of  the  body.  When  the 
diforder  is  communicated,  the  places  where  the  mor. 
bific  matter  enters  are  generally  thofe  where  it  firft 
makes  its  appearance;  and  as  coition  is  the  moft  ufual 
way  of  contracting  it,  fo  the  firft  fymptoms  commonly 
appear  on  or  near  the  pudenda. 

The  patient’s  own  account  will,  for  the  moft  part, 
help  us  to  diltinguifli  the  difeafe  :  but  there  are  fome* 
times  cafes  wherein  we  cannot  avail  ourfelves  of  this 
information,  and  where,  inftaad  of  con  felling,  the  par¬ 
ties  lhall  conceal  all  circumftancbs ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  now  and  then  people  to  be  met 
with,  who  1  eifuade  them fe Ives  that  fymptoms  are  ve¬ 
nereal,  which  in  reality  are  owing  to  fome  other  caufe: 
and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmoii  importance  to  inform 
ourfelves  thoroughly  of  the  nature  of  thofe  fymptoms 
and  appearances  which  may  be  conlidered  as  pathog¬ 
nomic  ligns  of  lues  venerea. 

In  the  firft  place,  when  we  find  that  the  local 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  chancres,  buboes,  phymofis,  and 
the  like,  do  not  give  way  to  the  ufual  methods-;  or 
when  thefe  complaints,  after  having  been  cured,  break 
out  again  without  a  fiifh  infedtion  ;  we  may  julily 
fufpedb  that  the  virus  has  entered  the  whole  mafs  of 
fluids:  but  if  at  the  fame  time  ulcers  break  out  in  the 
throat,  and  the  face  is  deformed  by  callous  tubercles, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  yellow  fcab,  we  may  be  af¬ 
fined  that  the  cafe  is  now  become  a  confirmed  lues, 
which  will  require  a  mercurial  courfe. 

When  eruptions  of  the  furfuraceous  and  fuperficia! 
kind  are  venereal,  they  are  not  attended  with  itching? 
and  the  fcale  being  picked  off,  the  ikin  appears  of  a 
reddifh  brown,  or  rather  copper-colour,  underneath? 
whereas  leprous  eruptions  are  itchy,  throwoff  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  feales,  and  rife  in  greater  blotches, 
efpecially  about  the  joints  of  the  knees  and  elbows. 

Venereal  tubercles  or  puftules  are  eafily  diftinguiftied 
from  carbuncles  of  the  face,  by  not  occupying  the 
cheeks  or  the  nofe,  nor.as  having  a  purulent  apex,  but 
are  covered  at  top,  either  with  a  dry  branny  feurf  like 
the  fuperficial  eruptions  juft  now  mentioned,  or  elfe 
with  a  hard  dry  fcab  of  a  tawney  yellow  hue ;  they 
particularly  break  out  among  the  hair  or  near  to  it, 
on  the  forehead  or  on  the  temples. 

Venereal  ulcers  affedting  the  mouth  are  diftinguiih- 
able  from  thofe  which  are  fcorbutic  in  the  following 
manner  :  j.  Venereal  ulcers  firft  affedt  the  tonfils,  fau¬ 
ces,  And  uvula  ;  then  the  gums  but  thefe  very  rarely.: 
on  the  contrary,  fcorbutic  ulcers  affedt  the  gums  firft 
of  all;  then  the  fauces,  tonfils,  and  uvula.  2.  Vene¬ 
real  ulcers  frequently  fpread  to  the  nofe ;  fcorbutic 
ones  almoft  never.  3.  Venereal  ulcers  are  callous  in 

the 
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.Impetigino  the  edges ;  fcorbutic  ones  are  not  fo  4.  Venereal 
'  'r“~-  ulcers  are  circumfcribed,  and,  for  the  moll  part,-  are 
circular,  at  leaft  they  are  confined  to  certain  places  $ 
fcorbutic  ones  are  of  a  more  irregular  form,  fpread 
wider,  and  frequently  affect  the  whole  mouth  5.  Ve¬ 
nereal  ulcers  are  for  the  moll  part  hollow,  aud  generally 
covered  at  bottom  with  a  white  or  yellow  Hough  ; 
but  fcorbutic  ones  are  more  apt  to  grow  up  into  loofe 
fungi.  6.  Venereal  ulcers  are  red  in  their  circumfe¬ 
rence,  but  fcorbutic  ones  are  always  livid.  7.  Vene¬ 
real  ulcers  frequently  rot  the  fubjacent  bones,  the  fcor¬ 
butic  ones  feldom  or  never.  8  And  laflly,  Venereal 
ulcers  are  moft  combined  with  other  fymptoms  Which 
me  known  to  be  venereal ;  fcorbutic  ones  with  the  di- 
flinguilhing  figns  of  the  fcurvy,  fuch  as  difficult 
breathing,  liftleffitefs,  fwdling  of  the  legs,  rotten 
gums,  .& c. 

Another  fure  fign  of  the  confirmed  lues  is  often  af¬ 
forded  from  certain  deep-feated  nocturnal  pains,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  fhins,  arms,  and  head.  As  for  any  fu- 
perficial  wandering  pains  that  have  no  fixed  feat,  and 
which  affeil  the  membranes  of  the  mufcles  and  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  joints,  they,  for  they  moft  part,  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  and  can 
never  be  confidered  as  venereal  unlefs  accompanied 
with  fome  other  evident  figns ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
.pains  that  are  deeply  feated,  and  always  fixed  to  the 
fame  place,  and  which  affeil  the  middle  and  more  folid 
part  of  the  ulna,  tibia,  and  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  rage  chiefly  and  with  greateft  violence  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  night,  fo  that  the  patient  can  get  no  reft 
till  morning  approaches,  thefe  may  ferae  to  convince 
us  that  the  difeafe  has  fpread  itfelf  throughout  the 
whole  habit,  whether  they  be  accompanied  with  other 
fymptoms  of  the  lues  or  not.  Gummata  in  the  fleftiy 
parts,  nodes  in  the  periofteum,  ganglia  upon  the  ten 
■dons,  tophi  upon  the  ligaments,  rxojhfes  upon  the 
bones,  and  fic't  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are  all  of  them 
figns  of  the  confirmed  lues :  thefe  are  hard  indolent 
fwellings ;  but  as  they  fometimes  arife  independently 
of  any  venereal  infection,  and  perhaps  may  proceed 
from  a  fcrofulous  taint,  unlefs  they  be  accompanied 
or  have  been  preceded  by  fome  of  the  more  certain 
and  evident  fymptoms  of  the  lues,  we  muftbe  cautious 
about  pronouncing  them  venereal.  When  thefe  fwel¬ 
lings  are  not  owing  to  the  fyphilitic  virus,  they  are 
very  feldom  painful,  or  tend  to  inflame  and  fuppurate  ; 
whereas  thofe  that  are  venereal  ufaally  do,  and  if  they 
lie  upon  a  bone  generally  bring  on  a  caries. 

Thefe  carious  ulcers  are  molt  commonly  met  with  ‘ 
upon  the  ulna,  tibia,  and  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  and 
when  accompanied  with  nocturnal  pains,  we  can  ne¬ 
ver  hefitate  about  declaring  their  genuine  nature.  Fre¬ 
quent  abortions,  or  the  exelufion  of  fcabby,  ulcerated, 
•half-rotten,  and  dead  fetufes,  happening  without  any 
manifeft  caufe  to  diilurb  the  fetus  before  its  time,  or 
•to  ddtroy  it  in  the  womb,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  fure 
fign  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  parents  is  infected 

Thefe  then  are  the  principal  and  moft  evident  figns 
•  of  the  confirmed  lues.  There  are  others  which  are  more 
•equivocal,  and  which,  unlefs  we  can  fairly  trace  them 
back  to  fome  that  are  more  certain,  cannot  be  held  as 
-figns  of  the  venereal  difeafe  :  Such  are,  1.  Obftinate 
•inflammations  of  the  eyes,  frequently  returning  with 
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great  heat,  itching,  and  ulceration  of  the  eye-lids.  Syphilis. 
2.  A  finging  and  hilling  noife  in  the  ears,  with  ulcers  ” — V““”J 
or  caries  in  the  bones  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  3.  Ob¬ 
ftinate  head-achs.  4.  Obftinate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
of  the  itchy  or  leprous  appearance,  not  yielding  to  the 
milder  methods  of  treatment.  5.  Swellings  of  the 
bones  5  and,  6.  Wandering  and  obftinate  pains.  None 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  ho  ./ever,  can  be  known  to  be  vene¬ 
real,  except  they  happen  to  coincide  with  fome  one  or 
other  of  the  more  certain  figns. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  a  Angularity  in 
this  difeafe,  that  the  diagnofis  is  often  more  difficult 
in  the  advaticed  than  in  the  early  periods  of  the  affec¬ 
tion.  That  is,  with  thofe  who  have  been  certainly 
fubjedled  to  fyphilis,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  fay 
whether  certain  fymptoms,  remaining  after  the  ordi¬ 
nary  modes  of  cure  have  been  employed,  be  fyphilitic 
or  not.  Very  frequently,  as  appears  from  the  fequel, 
noilurnal  pains,  ulcerations,  and  the  like,  remaining 
after  a  long  courfe  of  mercury  has  been  employed,  are 
in  no  degree  of  a  venereal  nature,  blit  are  in  reality  to 
be  confidered  as  confequences  rather  of  the  remedy 
than  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  are  accordingly  bell  removed 
by  nourilhiug  diet,  gentle  exercife,  and  tonics  But  as 
long  as  any  fymptoms  of  any  kind  remain,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  convince  fome  patients  that  they  are  cured  ; 
and  it  is  often  impoffible  for  a  phyfician  with  certainty 
to  affirm  that  the  difeafe  is  altogether  overcome. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  firit  to  diftinguifh  and  con- 
fider  the  feveral  fymptoms  apart ;  and  then,  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  each  other,  a  clear  judgment  may  be 
formed  upon  the  general  review. 

Prognifis.  Being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  cafe 
is  venereal,  we  are  to  confider,  firft  of  all,  whether  it 
be  of  a  longer  or  fhorter  date  5  for  the  more  recent  it 
is,  it  will,  cateris  paribus,  be  lefs  difficult  to  remove. 

But  there  are  other  circumftanees  which  will  affill  us 
in  forming  a  prognoftic  as  to  the  event.  As, 

J.  The. age  of  the  patient.  This  diforder  is  more 
dangerous  to  infants  and  old  people  than  to  fuch  as 
are  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  life,  in  whom  fome 
part  of  the  virus  may  be.  expelled  by  exercife,  or  may 
be  fubdued  in  fome  degree  by  the  ftrength  of  the  con- 
ftitution. 

2.  The  fex.  Though  women  are  for  the  moft  part 
weaker  than  men,  and  therefore  fhould  feem  lefs  able 
to  refill  the  force  of  any  difeafe,  yet  experience  fliows 
that  this  is  eafier  borne  by  them  than  by  men ;  per¬ 
haps  owing  to  the  menftrual  and  other  uterine  dif- 
charges,  by  which  a  good  lhare  of  the  virus  may  be 
carried  off  immediately  from  the  parts  where  it  was 
firft  applied  ;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  whenever  thefe 
difeharges  are  obftrucled,  or  ceafe  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  all  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  grow 
worfe. 

3.  The  habit  of  body.  Perfons  who  have  acrid 
juices  will  be  liable  to  fuffer  more  from  the  venereal 
poifon  than  fuch  as  have  their  blood  in  a  milder  Hate  ; 
hence,  when  people  of  a  fcorbutic  or  fcrofulous  har 
bit  contrail  venereal  diforders,  the  fymptoms  are  al¬ 
ways  remarkably  violent,  and  difficult  to  cure.  And 
for  the  fame  reafons,  the  confirmed  lue-  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  perfon  already  inclined  to  an  afthma, 
phthifis,  drppfy,  gout,  or  any  other  chronic  diftem- 
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Imjietiginesper,  than  in  one  of  a  found  and  healthy  conftitution. 

1  »  For  as  the  original  difeafe  is  increafed  by  the  accef- 

fion  of  the  venereal  poifon,  fo  the  lues  is  aggravated 
by  being  joined  to  an  old  diforder.  The  more  nume¬ 
rous  the  fvmptoms,  and  the  more  they  affedl  the  bones, 
the  more  difficult  the  cure.  Of  all  combinations  the 
union  of  fyphilis  with  fcrofula  is  perhaps  the  molt 
difficult  to  overcome  :  but  if  the  acrimony  ffiould 
feize  on  the  nobler  internal  parts,  fuch  as  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  then  the  difeafe  becomes  incu¬ 
rable,  and  the  patient  will  either  go  off  fuddeuly  in  an 
apoplectic  fit  or  fink  under  a  confumption. 

Cure.  Viewing  this  difeafe  as  depending  on  a  pe¬ 
culiar  contagious  matter  introduced  into  the  fyftem, 
and  multiplied  there,  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  that  a 
cure  may  be  obtained  on  one  of  three  principles ;  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  from  the  fyftem, 
by  the  deftrudlion  of  its  adlivity,  or  by  counteracting 
its  influence  in  the  fyftem.  It  is  not  impoffible  that 
articles  exift  in  nature  capable  of  removing  this  com¬ 
plaint  on  each  of  thefe  grounds :  but  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  at  leaft  to  aflert,  that  few  fuch  are  yet  difeo- 
*  vered.  Notwithftanding  numbers  of  pretended  infal¬ 
lible  remedies  for  fyphilis,  mercury  is  perhaps  the  only 
article  on  which  dependence  is  placed  among  European 
praftitioners  ;  and  with  Regard  to  its  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion,  all  the  three  different  opinions  pointed  out  have 
been  adopted  and  fupported  by  different  theorifts.— 
But  although  many  ingenious  arguments  have  been 
employed  in  fupport  of  each,  we  are,  upon  the  whole, 
inclined  to  think  it  more  probable  that  mercury  operates 
by  deftroying  the  activity  of  the  venereal  virus,  than 
that  it  has  effedl  either  by  evacuating  it,  or  by  ex¬ 
citing  a  ftate  of  adlion,  by  which  its  influence  is  ccun- 
terafted.  Some  pradlitioners  have  affirmed,  that  the 
difeafe  may  be  totally  extirpated  without  the  life  of 
mercury  :  but,  excepting  in  flight  cafes,  it  appears  from 
the  molt  accurate  obfervations,  that  this  grand  fpeci- 
fic  is  indifpenfable  ;  whether  it  be  introduced  through 
the  pores  of  the  fltin,  in  the  form  of  ointments,  pla- 
fters,  walhes,  &c.  5  or  given  by  the  mouth,  difguifed 
in  the  different  fhapes  of  pills,  troches,  powders,  or  fo- 
lutions.  • 

Formerly  it  was  held  as  a  rule,  that  a  falivation 
ought  to  be  railed,  and  a  great  difeharge  excited.  But 
this  is  now  found  to  be  unneceffary  :  for  as  mercuiy 
probably  adls  by  fome  fpecific  power  in  fubduing  and 
correcting  the  venereal  virus,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
throw  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  medicine  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  if  it  can  be  diverted  from  the  falivary 
glands  fo  much  the  better,  fince  the  inconveniences 
attending  a  fpitting  are  fuch  as  we  Ihould  always  wilh 
to  avoid 

Mercury,  when  combined  with  any  faline  fubftance, 
has  its  aftivity  prodigioufly  increafed ;  hence  the 
great  variety  of  chemical  preparations  which  have 
teen  contrived  to  unite  it  with  different  acids. 

Corrofive  fublimate  is  one  of  the  moft  aCtive  of  all. 
the  mercurial  preparations,  infomuch  as  to  become  a 
poifon  even  in  very  fmall  doles.  It  therefore  cannot 
fafejy  be  given  in  fubftance  ;  but  muft  be  diffolved  in 
order  to  render  it  capable  of  a  more  minute  div'fion. 
We  may  fee,  by  looking  into  Wifeman,  that  this  is  an 
old  medicine,  though  feldom  given  by  regular  praCti- 
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tioners.  How  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  fo  remote  Syphilis, 
a  part  of  the  world  as  Siberia,  is  not  eafily  found  out ;  ■  ■— v-— J 
but  Dr  Clerc,  author  of  the  Hijloire  Naturelle  de 
F  Homme  Malade ,  affures  us,  that  the  fublimate  folu- 
tion  has  been  of  ufe  there  time  out  of  mind. 

It  appears  to  have  been  totally  forgotten  in  other 
places,  until  of  late  years,  when  the  Baron  Van  Swieten 
brought  it  into  vogue;  fo  that  at  one  period,  if  weeredit 
Dr  Locher,  they  ufed  no  other  mercurial  preparation 
at  Vienna.  The  number  of  patients  cured  by  this  re¬ 
medy  alone  in  the  hofpital  of  St  Mark,  which  is  under 
the  care  of  this  gentleman,  from  1754  to  1761  inclu- 
five,  being  4880. 

The  way  to  prepare  the  folution  is,  to  diffolve  a* 
much  fublimate  in  any  kind  of  ardent  fpirit  (at  Vien¬ 
na  they  ufe  only  corn-brandy)  as  will  give  half  a  grain 
to  an  ounce  of  folution.  The  dofe  to  a  grown  per- 
fon  is  one  fpoonful  mixed  with  a  pint  of  any  light  pti- 
fan  or  barley-ivater,  and  this  to  be  taken  morning 
and  evening  :  the  patients  fhould  keep  moftly  in  a 
warm  chamber,  and  lie  in  bed  to  fweat  after  taking 
the  medicine  :  their  diet  ftiould  be  light ;  and  they 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  throughout  the  day,  of  whey, 
ptilan,  or  barley-water.  -If  the  folution  does  not  keep 
the  belly  open,  a  mild  purge  muft  be  given  from  time 
to  time  ;  for  Locher  obferves,  that  thofe  whom  it  pur¬ 
ges  two  or  three  times  a-day,  get  well  fooner  than 
thofe  whom  it  does  not  purge :  he  alfo  fays,  that  it 
very  feldom  affedts  the  mouth,  but  that  it  promotes* 
the  urinary  and  cutaneous  difeharges.  This  courfe  is 
not  only  to  be  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms  dilap- 
pear,  but  for  fome  weeks  longer.  The  Ihorteft  time 
in  which  Locher  ufed  to  let  the  patients  out  was  fix 
weeks ;  and  they  were  continued  on  a  courfe  of  dew 
codlion  of  the  woods  for  fome  weeks  after  they  left 
off  the  folution. 

This  method  has  been  introduced  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  though  by  no  means  to  the  cxdufion  of 
others  ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  folution  does  not  turn 
out  fo  infallible  a  remedy,  either  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
or  in  France,  as  they  fay  it  has  done  in  Germany.  It 
was  feldom  if  ever  found  to  perform  a  radical  cure, 
and  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  proved  in  many  cafes  highly 
prejudicial.  It  has  therefore  been  fucceeded  in  prac¬ 
tice,  even  at  Vienna,  by  mercury  exhibited  in  other 
forms ;  and,  among  thefe,  by  a  remedy  firfl  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Plenck,  and  fince  improved  by  Dr 
Saunders  ;  confifting  of  mercury  united  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  which  is  faid  to  render  its  exhibition 
perfectly  mild  and  fafe.  For  particulars,  we  refer  to 
Dr  Saunders’s  treatife. 

But  a  late  French  writer,  fuppofed  to  be  Dr  Petit, 
in  a  fmall  book,  intitled  A  parallel  of  the  different 
methods  of  treating  the  venereal  difeafe ,  infills,  that  there 
is  neither  certainty  nor  fafety  in  any  other  method  than 
the  repeated  fridlions  with  mercurial  ointment. 

If  therefore  it  is  determined  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  mercurial  fridlions,  the  patient  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  prepared  by  going  into  the  warm  bath  fome 
days  fucceffively ;  having  been  previoufly  blooded  if  of 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  taking  a  dofe  or  two  of  fome 
proper  cathartic. 

The  patient  being  fitted  with  the  neceffary  appara¬ 
tus  of  flannels,  is  then  to  enujr  on  the  courfe. 

If 
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Impetigines  If  the  perfon  be  of  a  robuft  habit,  and  in  the  prime 
v  —  of  life,  we  may  begin  with  two  drachms  of  the  un 
guentum  hydrargyri  fortius ,  (Ph.  Lond.)  which  is  to 
be  rubbed  in  about  the  ankles  by  an  affiftant  whofe 
hands  are  covered  with  bladders  :  then  having  inter¬ 
mitted  a  day,  we  may  expend  two  drachms  more  of  the 
ointment,  and  reft  for  two  days  ;  after  which,  if  no 
forenefs  of  the  mouth  comes  on,  ufe  only  one  drachm  ; 
and  at  every  fubfequent  friCtion  afeend  till  the  oint¬ 
ment  ftiall  reach  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  after  which 
the  rubbings  are  to  be  begun  at  the  wrifts,  and  from 
thence  gradually  extended  to  the  (houlders.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  mercury  from  laying  too  much  hold  of 
the  mouth,  it  muft  be  diverted  to  the  (kin,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  patient  in  a  conflant  perfpiration  from  the 
warmth  of  the  room,  and  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
barley-water,  whey,  or  ptifan  ;  but  if,  neverthelefs, 
the  mercury  (hauld  tend  to  raife  a  fpitting,  then,  from 
time  to  time,  wc  are  either  to  give  fome  gentle  cathar¬ 
tic,  or  order  the  patient  into  a  vapour  or  warm  bath  : 
and  thus  we  are  to  go  on,  rubbing  in  a  drachm  of  the 
ointment  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  night,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  may  be  found  to  operate ;  and  on  the  inter¬ 
mediate  days  either  purging  or  bathing,  unlefs  we 
(hould  choofe  to  let  the  falivation  come  on  ;  which, 
however,  it  is  much  better  to  avoid,  as  we  (hall 
thus  be  able  to  throw  in  a  larger  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury.. 

It  is.  impofiible  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  mercury 
that  may  be  neceffary  to  be  rubbed  in,  asthiswill  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftauccs  ;  but  we  are  always  to  continue 
the  frictions  for  a  fortnight  at  lead,  after  all  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe  (hall  have  totally  difappeared  ;  and 
when  we  have  done  with  the  mercury,  warm  bathing, 
and  fudorific  decoCtions  of  the  woods,  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time  longer. 

This  is  a  general  (ketch  of  the  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  confirmed  lues ;  but  for  a  complete  hi- 
ftory  of  the  difeafe,  and  for  ample  directions  in  every 
fituation,  wre  refer  to  Aftruc,  and  his  abridger  Dr 
Chapman. — We  have  to  add,  however,  that  a  method 
of  curing  this  difeafe  by  fumigation  has  been  lately  re¬ 
commended  in  France;  but  it  feems  not  to  meet  with 
great  encouragement.  One  of  the  moft  recent  pro- 
pofals  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  is  that  of 
Mr  Clare,  and  confifts  in  rubbing  a  fmall  quantity  of 
mercury  under  the  form  of  mercurius  muriatus  mins,  or 
calomel  as  it  is  commonly  called,  on  the  infide  of  the 
cheek  ;  by  which  means  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  we 
will  not  only  aveid  the  inconveniences  of  unCtion,  but 
alfo  the  purgative  effeCls  that  are  often  produced  by 
this  medicine  when  taken  into  the  ftomach.  But  af¬ 
ter  all,  the  introduction  of  mercury  under  the  form 
«f  unCtion,  as  recommended  by  the  lateft  and  belt 
writers  in  Britain  on  the  venereal  difeafe.  Dr  Swe- 
diaur,  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  others,  is  (till  very  ge¬ 
nerally  preferred  in  Britain  to  any  mode  that  has  yet 
been  propofed. 

Where,  after  a  long  trial  of  mercury,  diftreffing 
Fymptoms  (till  remain,  particularly  obftinate  ulcera¬ 
tions  and  fevere  pains,  benefit  has  often  been  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  opium  :  but  here  is  little  reafon  to 
believe,  as  has  been  held  by  fome,  that  of  itfelf  it  af¬ 
fords  an  infallible  cuie  of  this  difeafe  ;  at  lead  we  are 
inclin^h-to  think,  that  all  the  faCts  hitherto  brought 
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in  fupport  of  the  cure  of  fyphilis  by  opium  are  at  the  Syphilis.  . 
utmoft  very  doubtful.  ’ 

In  obftinate  ulcerations,  remaining  probably  after 
the  venereal  virus  lias  been  overcome,  and  refilling 
the  ufe  of  mercury,  a  complete  cure  has  in  many  in- 
ftances  been  obtained  from  the  ufe  of  the  root  of  the 
mezereon,  the  daphne  mezereum  of  Linnasus.  This 
article  has  been  chiefly  employed  under  the  form  of 
decodtion  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  it  is  the  bafis  of 
an  article  at  one  time  highly  celebrated  in  venereal 
complaints,  under  the  title  of  Lj/bon  diet-drink.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  thefe  fequeke  of  this  difeafe  are  per¬ 
haps  more  readily  overcome  by  country  air,  gentle 
exercife,  and  nouri(hing  diet,  paitieularly  a  milk  diet, 
than  by  the  ufe  of  any  medicine  whatever.  It  muft 
indeed  be  allowed,  that  for  combating  different  feque- 
lae,  various  pradlices  accommodated  to  tjie  nature  of 
thefe  will  on  particular  occafions  be  requifite.  But 
into  the  confideration  of  thefe  we  cannot  here  propofe 
to  enter. 


Genus  LXXXVI.  SCORBUTUS. 

Scurvy. 

Scorbutus,  Sauv.  gen.  391.  Lin.  223.  Vog.  318. 
Sag.  X 27.  Boerh.  1148.  Hojfm.  III.  369. 
Junck.  91.  Lind  on  the  Scurvy.  Hulme  de  Scor- 
buto.  Rouppe  de  morbis  Navigantium. 

Defcription.  The  firft  indication  of  the  fcorbutic  dia- 
thefis  is  generally  a  change  of  colour  in  the  face,  from 
the  natural  and  healthy  look  to  a  pale  ancj  bloated  com¬ 
plexion,  with  a  liftleffnefs,  and  averfion  from  every  fort 
of  exercife ;  the  gums  foon  after  become  itchy,  fwell, 
and  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted  touch ;  the  breath 
grows  offenfive;  and  the  gums,  fwelling  daily  more  and 
more,  turn  livid,  and  at  length  become  extremely  fun¬ 
gous  and  putrid,  as  being  continually  in  contact  with 
the  external  air ;  which  in  every  cafe  favours  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  fubftances  difpofed  to  run  into  that  date, 
and  is  indeed  abfolutely  itquifite  for  the  production 
of  aCtual  rottennefs. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  feurvy,  like  thofe  of  every 
other  difeafe,  are  fomewhat  different  in  different  fub- 
jeCts,  according  to  the  various  circumftances  of  confti- 
tution ;  and  they  do  not  always  proceed  in  the  fame 
regular  courfe  in  every  patient.  But  what  is  very  re¬ 
markable  in  this  difeafe,  notwithstanding  the  various 
and  immenfe  load  of  diftrefe  under  w’hich  the  patients 
labour,  there  is  no  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  the  appe¬ 
tite  keeps  up,  and  the  fenfes  remain  entice  almoft  to 
the  very  lalt :  when  lying  at  reft,  they  make  no  com¬ 
plaints,  and  feel  little  aiftrefs  or  pain  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  attempt  to  rife  or  ftir  tliemfelves,  then  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult,  with  a  kind  of  ftraitnefs 
er  catching,  and  great  opprefiion,  and  iometimes  they 
have  been  known  to  fall  into  a  fyncope.  _  This  catch¬ 
ing  of  the  breath  upon  motion,  with  the  lofs  of  ftrength, 
dejeCtion  of  fpirit,  and  rotten  gums,  are  held  as  the  ef- 
fential  or  diftinguifhing  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  The 
(kin  is  generally  dry,  except  in  the  very  laft  ftage, 
when  the  patients  become  exceedingly  fubjeCt  to  faint- 
ings,  and  then  it  grows  clammy  and  moift  :  in  fome 
it  has  an  anferine  appearance  ;  but  much  oftener  it  is 
fmooth  and  (hinirtg ;  and,  when  examined,  is  found 
to  be  fpread  over  with  fpots  not  riling  above  the  fur- 
face,  of  a  redilh,  bluifh,  livid,  or  purple  colour,  with 
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impetigine  a  f0rt  of  yellow  rim  round  them.  At  firft  thefe  fpots 
are  for  the  moft  part  fmall,  but  in  time  they  increafe 
to  large  blotches.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  the  places 
where  they  are  principally  feen  ;  more  rarely  on  the 
head  and  face.  Many  have  a  fwelling  of  the  legs, 
which  is  harder,  and  retains  the  imprelfion  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  longer  than  the  common  dropfical  or  truly  cede  - 
rnatous  fwellings.  The  flighted  wounds  and  bruifes, 
in  fcorbutic  habits,  degenerate  into  foul  and  unto¬ 
ward  ulcers.  And  the  appearance  of  thefe  ulcers  is 
fo  lingular  and  uniform,  that  they  arc  eaiily  diilin- 
guiflied  from  all  others.  Scorbutic  ulcers  afford  no 
good  digeftion,  but  give  out  a  thin  and  fetid  ichor 
mixed  with  blood,  which  at  length  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  coagulated  gore  lying  caked  on  the  furface 
'of  the  fore,  not  to  be  feparated  or  wiped  off  without 
fom?  difficulty.  The  flefli  underneath  thefe  floughs 
feels  to  the  probe  foft  and  fpongy,  and  is  very  putrid. 
Neither  detergents  nor  efcharotics  are  here  of  any 
fervice  ;  for  though  fuch  floughs  be  with  great  pains 
taken  away,  they  are  found  again  at  the  next  dreffing, 
where  the  fame  fanguineous  putrid  appearance  always 
prefents  itfelf.  Their  edges  are  generally  of  a  livid 
colour,  and  puffed  up  with  excrefcences  of  proud  flefh 
arifing  from  below  the  fkin.  As  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe  increafes,  the  ulcers  fhoot  out  a  foft  bloody  fun¬ 
gus,  which  often  rifes  in  a  night's  time  to  a  monftrous 
fize  ;  and  although  deftroyed  by  cauteries,  a&ual  or 
potential,  or  cut  away  with  the  knife,  is  found  at  next 
dreffing  as  large  as  ever.  It  is  a  confiderable  time, 
however,  before  thefe  ulcers,  bad  as  they  are,  come 
to  affect  the  bones  with  rottennefs. — Thefe  appear¬ 
ances  will  always  ferve  to  affure  us  that  an  ulcer  is 
fcorbutic  5  and  fhould  put  us  on  our  guard  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  giving  mercurials,  which  are  the  moft 
pernicious  things  that  can  be  adminiftered  in  thefe 
cafes. 

Scorbutic  people,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  arefeldom 
free  from  pains  j  though  they  -have  not  the  fame  feat 
in  all,  and  often  in  the  fame  perfon  fhift  their  place. 
Some  complain  of  univerfal  pain  in  all  their  bones;  but 
moft  violent  in  the  limbs,  and  efpecially  the  joints:  the 
moft  frequent  feat  of  their  pain,  however,  is  fome  part 
of  the  breaft.  The  pains  of  this  difeafe  feem  to  arife 
from  the  diftra&ion  of  the  fenfible  fibres  by  the -extra- 
vafated  blood  being  forced  into  the  interftices  of  the 
periofteum  and  of  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts; 
whole  texture  being  fo  firm,  the  fibres  are  liable  to 
higher  degrees  of  tenfion,  and  coufequently  of  pain. 

The  ftates  of  the  bowels  are  various:  in  fome  there, 
is  an  obftinate  coftivenefs ;  in  others  a  tendency  to  a 
flux,  with  extremely  fetid  ftools:  the  urine  is  alfo  rank 
and  fetid,  generally  high-coloured ;  and,  when  it  has 
flood  for  fome  hours,  throws  up  an  oily  feum  on  the 
furface.  The  pulfe  is  variable  ;  but  moft  commonly 
flower  and  more  feeble  than  in  the  time  of  perfeft 
health.  A  ftiffnefs  in  the  tendons,  and  weaknefs  in  the 
joints  of  the  knees,  appear  early  in  the  difeafe:  but  as 
it  grows  more  inveterate,  the  patients  generally  lofe 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether;  having  a  contra&ion 
of  the  flexor-tendons  in  the  ham,  with  a  fwelling  and 
pain  in  the  joint  of  the  knee.  Some  have  their  legs 
monttroufly  fvvelled,  and  covered  over  with  livid  fpots 
or  ecchymofes  ;  others  have  had  tumors  there;  fome, 
though  without  fwelling,  have  the  .  calves  of  the  legs 
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and  the  flefh  of  the  thighs  quite  indurated.  As  per-  Scorbutus., 
fons  far  gone  in  the  feurvy  are  apt  to  faint,  and  even  •  * 

expire,  011  being  moved  and  brought  out  into  the  frefli 
air,  the  utrnoft  care  and  circumfpedlion  are  requilite 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  ftir  or  remove  them. 

Scorbutic  patients  are  at  all  times,  but  more  efpe¬ 
cially  ,as  the  difeafe  advances,  extremely  fubject  to 
profufe  bleedings  from  different  parts  of  the  body;  as 
from  the  nofe,  gums,  inleftines,  lungs,  &c.  and  like- 
wife  from  their  ulcers,  which  generally  bleed  plenti¬ 
fully  if  the  fungus  be  cut  away.  It  is  not  eafy  to- 
conceive  a  more  difmal  and  diverfified  feene  of  mifery 
than  what  is  beheld  in  the  third  and  laid  ftage  of  this 
diftemper;  it  being  then  that  the  anomalous  and  more 
extraordinary  fymptoms  appear,  fueli  as  the  buriling. 
out  of  old  wounds,  and  the  diffolution  of  old  fra&urea 
that  have  been  long  united. 

Caufes .  The  term  feurvy  has  been  indiferiminate- 
ly  applied,  even  by  phyficians,  to  almoft  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cutaneous  foplnefs  5  owing  to  fome 
writers  of  the  laft  century,  who  comprehended  fuch  a 
variety  of  fymptoms  under  this  denomination,  that 
there  are  few  chronic  di (tempers  which  may  not  be  fo 
called,  according  to  their  fcheme  :  but  the  difeafe 
here  meant  is  the  true  putrid  feurvy.,  fo  often  fatal, 
to  feamen,  and  to  people  pent  up  in  garrifons  with¬ 
out  fufficient  fupplies  of  found,  animal  food  and  freflv 
vegetables  ;  or  which  is  fometimes  known  to  be.  en¬ 
demic  in  certain  countries,  where  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  the  general  ftate  of  the  atmofpliere,  and  the. 
common  courfe  of  diet,  all  combine  in  producing  that 
Angular  fpecics  of  corruption  in  the  mafs  of  blood- 
which  conftitutes  this  difeafe  ;  for  the  appearances,  on- 
differing  fcorbutic  fubjedls,  fulficiently  ihow  that  the 
feurvy  may,  with  great  propriety,,  be  termed  a  difeafe; 
of  the  blood. 

Dr  Lind  has,  in  a  poflfcript  to  tlie  third  edition  of 
his  treatife  on  the  feurvy,  given  the  refult  of  his 
obfervations  drawn  from  the  diffeftion  of  a  confides 
able  number  of  vi&ims  to  this  fatal  malady,  from  which 
it  appears  that  that  true  fcorbutic  ftate,  in  an  advanced 
ftage  of  the  diftemper,  confifts  in  numerous  effufions 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  interftices  of  moft  parts  o£ 
the  body,  fuperficial  as  well  as  internal ;  particularly 
the  gums  and  the  legs  ;  the  texture  of  the  former 
being  almoft  entirely  cellular,  and  the  generally  de¬ 
pendent  ftate  of  the  latter  rendering  thefe  parts,  of 
all  others  in  the  whole  body,  the  moft  apt  to  receive,, 
and  retain  the  ftagnant  blood,  when  its  crafis  comes, 
to  be  deftroyed ;  and  it  lofcs  that  glutinous  quality 
which,  during  health,  hinders  it  from  efcaping  thro* 
the  pores  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-veffels  or  through 
exhalant  extremities 

A  dropfical  indifpofition,  efpecially  in  the  legs  and 
breaft,  was  frequently,  but  not  always,  obferved  in  the 
fubje&s  that  were  opened,  and  the  pericardium  was 
fometimes  found  diftended  with  water  :  the  water 
thus  tolle&ed  was  often  fo  lharp  as  to  flirivel  the 
hands  of  the  diffe&or ;  and  in  fome  inftances,  where 
the  flein  happened  to  be  broken,  ii  irritated  and  fetter¬ 
ed  the  wound. 

The  flefny  fibres  were  found  fo  extremely  lax  and 
tender,  and  the  bellies  of  the  mufcles  in  the  legs  and 
thighs  fo  fluffed  with  the  effufed  ftagnating  blood, 
that  it  was  always  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible,, 

to 
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Impetiginesto  raife  or  feparate  one  mufcle  from  another.  He 
- fays  that  the  quantity  of  this  effufed  blood  was  ama¬ 
zing  ;  in  fome  bodies  it  feemed  that  almoft  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  mafs  had  efcaped  from  the  veffels  ; 
and  it  often  lay  in  large  concretions  on  the  periofteum, 
and  in  fome  few  inftances  under  this  membrane  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  bone.  And  yet,  notwithftandiug 
this  difi'olved  and  depraved  ftate  of  the  external  fleihy 
parts,  the  brain  always  appeared  perfectly  found,  and 
the  uifccra  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the 
thorax,  were  in  general  found  quite  uncorrupted. 
There  were  fpots  indeed,  from  extravafated  blood, 
obferved  on  the  mefentery,  inteftines,  ftomach,  and 
omentum  ;  but  thefc  fpots  were  lirm,  and  free  from 
any  mortified  taint ;  and,  more  than  once,  an  effulion 
of  blood, -as  large  as  a  hand’s  breadth*  has  been  feen 
on  the  furface  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  what  was  remark¬ 
able,  that  very  fubjeCl  was  not  known  while  living  to 
have  made  any  complaint  of  lickncfs,  pain,  or  other 
diforder,  in  either  ftomach  or  bowels. 

Thefe  circumftances  and  appearances,  with  many 
others  that  are  not  here  enumerated,  all  prove  to  a  de- 
monftration  a  putrefeent,  or  at  leaft  a  highly  depraved 
ftate  of  the  blood  :  and  yet  Dr  Lind  takes  no  fmall 
pains  to  combat  the  idea  of  the  feurvy’s  proceeding 
from  animal  putrefaction  ;  a  notion  which,  according 
to  him,  “  may,  and  hath  milled  phyficians  to  pro- 
pofe  and  adminitler  remedies  for  it  altogether  ineffec¬ 
tual.” 

He  alfo,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  edition,  talks 
of  the  mifehief  done  by  an  attachment  to  delufive  theo¬ 
ries.  He  fays,  “  it  is  not  probable  that  a  remedy  for  the 
feurvy  will  ever  be  djfeovered  from  a  preconceived  hy- 
pothefis,  or  by  fprculative  men  in  the  clofet,  who 
have  never  feen  the  difeafe,  or  who  have  feen  at  moll 
only  a  few  cafes  of  it and  adds,  “  that  though  a 
few  partial  fads  and  obfervations  may,  for  a  little, 
flatter  with  hopes  of  greater  fuccefs,  yet  more  enlarged 
experience  mull  ever  evince  the  fallacy  of  all  pofitive 
affertions  in  the  healing  art.” 

Sir  John  Pringle,  however,  is  of  a  veiy  different 
opinion.  Pie  “  is  perfuaded,  after  long  reflection,  and 
the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  converting  with  thofe 
who  to  much  fagacity  had  joined  no  fmall  experi¬ 
ence  in  nautical  practice,  that  upon  an  examination 
of  the  feveral  articles  which  have  either  been  «f  old 
approved,  or  have  of  late  been  introduced  into  the 
navy,  it  will  appear,  that  though  thefe  means  may 
vary  in  form  and  in  mode  of  operating,,  yet  they  all 
fome  way  conti  ibute  towards  preventing  putrefaction; 
whether  of  the  air  in  the  clofer  parts  of  a  flu'p,  of 
the  meats,  of  the  water,  of  the  clothes  and  bedding, 
or  of  the  body  itfelf.” 

What  Dr  Lind  has  above  advanced  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as,  in  the  two  former  editions  of  his  book, 
he  embraced  the  hypothelis  of  animal-putrefaCtion  be¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  feurvy  ;  and  if  thefe  effufions  of 
blood,  from  a  deftruCtion  of  its  crafis  and  thediflolved 
Hate  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  together  with  the  rotten 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  do  not  betray  pu- 
trefeency,  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  docs,  or  what  other 
name  we  fliall  bellow  on  this  peculiar  fpecies  of  de¬ 
pravation  which  conftitutes  the  feurvy. 

The  blood,  no  doubt,  derives  its  healthy  properties, 
and  maintains  them,  from  the  due  fupplies  of  whole- 
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fome  food;  while  the  infoluble,  fuperfluous,  effete,  and  Scorbutus.^ 
acrid  parts,  are  carried  off  by  the  feveral  difeharges  '  11  ,Li i 
of  llool,  urine,  and  perfpiration. 

Our  fenfes.  of  tafte  and  finell  are  fufficient  to  in¬ 
form  us  when  our  food  is  in  a  ftate  of  foundnefs  and 
fweetnefs,  and  Confequently  wholefome ;  but  it  is  from 
chemiftry  that  we  mull  learn  the  principles  on  which 
thefe  qualities  chiefly  depend. 

Experiments  of  various  kinds  have  proved,  that  the 
foundnefs  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubilances  depends 
very  much,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  prefence  of  their 
aerial  principle  ;  lince  rottennefs  is  never  obferved  to 
take  place  without  an  emiflion  of  fixed  air  from  the 
putrefying  fubftance  :  and  even  when  putrefaction  has 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  if  aerial  acid  can  be 
transferred,  in  fufficient  quantity,  from  fome  other 
fubftance  in  a  ftate  of  effervefcence  or  fermentation, 
into  the  putrid  body,  the  offenfive  fmell  of  this  will 
he  deftroytd ;  and  if  it  be  a  bit  of  rotten  flefti  with 
which  the  experiment  is  made,  the  firmnefs  of  its  fibres 
will  be  found  in  fome  meafure  reftored. 

The  experiments  of  Dr  Hales,  as  well  as  many 
others  made  lince  his  time,  Ihow  that  an  aerial  prin¬ 
ciple  is  greatly  connected  with,  and  remarkably  abun¬ 
dant  in,  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  bodies,  and  in 
the  mucilage  or  farina  of  vegetables.  But  thefe  are 
the  parts  of  our  food  which  are  moft  particularly  nu¬ 
tritive  ;  and  Dr  Cullen,  whofe  opinion  on  this  as  on 
cirery  other  medical  fubjeCt  mult  be  allowed  of  the 
greateft  weight,  affirms,  in  his  LeCtures  on  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica,  that  the  fubilances  on  which  we  feed  are 
nutritious  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  oil 
and  fugar  which  they  refpeCtively  contain.  This  oil 
and  fugar  are  blended  together  in  the  gelatinous  part 
of  our  animal-food,  and  in  the  mucilaginous  and  fari¬ 
naceous  part  of  efculent  vegetables ;  and,  while  thus 
intimately  combined,  are  not  perceivable  by  our  tafte, 
though  very  capable  of  being  developed  and  rendered 
diitinCt  by  the  power  ef  the  digeltive  organs ;  for  in 
confequence  of  the  changes  produced  during  digeftion, 
the  oily  and  the  faccharine  matter  become  manifeft  to 
our  fenfes,  as  we  may  fee  and  tafte  in  the  milk  of  a- 
nimals,  which  is  chiefly  chyle  a  little  advanced  in  its 
progrefs  toward  fanguification;  the  oil  is  obferved  to 
feparate  fpontaneoufly,  and  from  which  a  quantity  of 
actual  fugar  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  fimple  pro* 
cefs. 

Thus  much  being  premifed,  we  can  now  readily 
comprehend  how  the  blood  may  come  to  lofe  thofe 
qualities  of  fmoothnefs,  mildnefs,  and  tenacity,  which 
are  natural  to  it.  For  if,  in  the  firft  place,  the  fluids, 
and  organs  fubfervierlt  to  digeftion  Ihould  be  fo  far- 
diltempered  or  debilitated  that  the  nutritious  parts  of 
the  food  cannot  be  properly  developed,  the  blood 
mult  be  defrauded  of  its  due  fupplies  j  which  will  alfo 
be  the  cafe  if  the  aliment  fliould  not  originally  con¬ 
tain  enough  of  oily  and. faccharine  matter,  or  Ihould 
be  fo  circumftanced,  from  being  dried  or  falted,  as  to 
hinder  the  ready  extrication  of  tl;e  nutritious  parts ; 
or  laftly,  if  the  natural  difeharges  fliould  be  inter¬ 
rupted  or  fufpended,  fo  that  the  fuperfluous,  acrid, 
and  effete  fluids  are  retained  in  the  general  mafs  ;  in 
all  thefe  inftances  the  blood  mult  of  necelfity  run  into 
proportionate  degrees  of  depravation. 

And  hence  we  may  under ft and  how  it  may  pofiibly 
happen, 
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Impetigines  happen,  that  when  perfons  are  greatly  weakened  by 
r~  — '  fome  preceding  diforder,  and  at  the  Came  time  debar¬ 
red  the  ufe  of  proper  bodily  exercife,  the  fcorbutic 
diathefis  Ihould  take  place,  even  though  they  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  pure  air  and  wholefome  diet.  But 
thefe  are  folitary  cafes,  and  very  rarely  feen  ;  for 
whenever  the  fcurvy  feizes  numbers,  and  can  be  con- 
^  fidered  as  an  epidemic  difeafe,  it  will  be  found  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  combination  of  the  major  part,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  following  circumftances  .* 

X.  A  moift  atmofphere,  and  more  efpecially  if  cold 
be  joined  to  this  moifture.  2.  Too  long  ceffation 
from  bodily  exercife,  whether  it  be  from  conflraint, 
or  a  lazy  flothful  difpofition  3.  Deje&ion  of  mind. 
4.  Negledt  of  cleanlinefs,  and  want  of  fufficient  clo¬ 
thing.  5.  Want  of  wholefome  drink,  either  of  pure 
water  or  fermented  liquors.  And,  6.  Above  all,  the 
being  obliged  to  live  continually  on  falted  meats,  per¬ 
haps  not  well  cured,  without  a  due  proportion  of  the 
vegetables  fufficient  to  correct  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  the  fait,  by  fupplying  the  bland  oil  and  faccharine 
matter  requifite  for  the  purpofss  of  nutrition. 

Thefe  general  principles  refpedfing  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  fcurvy,  feem  to  afford  a  better  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe  than  any  conjedtures 
refpe&ing  it  that  have  hitherto  been  propofed.  It 
muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  Dr  Lind  is  by  no 
means  the  only  writer  who  is  difpofed  to  confider  this 
difeafe  as  not  referable  to  the  condition  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  fluids.  In  a  late  ingenious  treatife  on  this  fub- 
jedt  by  Dr  Milman,  he  ftrenuoufly  contends,  that  the 
primary  morbid  affedtion  in  this  complaint  is  a  debili¬ 
tated  ftate  of  the  folids  ariling  principally  from  want 
of  aliment.  But  his  arguments  on  this  fubjedl,  as  well 
•as  thofe  of  Dr  Lind,  are  very  ably  anfvvered  by  a  ftill 
later  writer  on  this  fubjedt,  Dr  Trotter,  who  has  drawn 
his  obfervations  refpedting  it  from  very  exteniive  expe¬ 
rience,  and  who  confiders  it  as  clearly  eftabliihed,  by 
incontrovertible  fadts,  that  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fcurvy  depends  on  fome  peculiar  ftate  of  the  blood. — 
Dr  Trotter,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Obfervations 
on  the  Scurvy,  from  the  refult  of  farther  obfervation 
and  later  difeoveries  in  chemiftry,  has  attempted,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  prove  that  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in  fcurvy,  arifes  from 
the  abftradlion  of  vital  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally 
called,  oxygene  ;  and  this  opinion,  though  ftill,  per¬ 
haps,  in  fome  particulars  requiring  farther  confirma¬ 
tion,  is,  it  muft  be  allowed,  fupported  by  many  plau- 
fible  arguments. 

Prevention  and  Cure.  The  fcurvy  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  by  obviating  and  corredting  thofe  circumftanccs 
•in  refpedt  of  the  non-naturals  which  were  mentioned  as 
contributing  to  the  difeafe,  and  laid  down  a3  caufes. 
It  is  therefore  a  duty  highly  incumbent  on  officers 
commanding  at  fea,  or  in  garrifon3,  to  ufe  every  pof- 
fible  precaution  ;  and,  in  the  firft  place,  to  corredt  the 
coldnefs  and  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  by  fufficient 
flres :  in  the  next,  to  fee  that  their  men  be  lodged  in 
dry,  clean,  and  well  ventilated  births  or  apartments: 
thirdly,  to  promote  cheerfulnefs,  and  enjoin  frequent 
exercife,  which  alone  is  of  infinite  ufe  in  preventing 
the  fcurvy  :  fourthly,  to  take  care  that  the  cloathing 
be  proper,  and  cleanlinefs  of  perfon  ftridWy  obferved  : 
fifthly,  to  fupply  the*  with  wholefome  drink,  either 
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pure  water  or  found  fermented  liquors  ;  and  if  fpirits  Scorbutus, 
be  allowed,  to  have  them  properly  diluted  with  wa-  v '* 
ter  and  fweetened  with  melaffes  or  coarfe  fugar  :  and 
laftly,  to  order  the  falted  meats  to  be  fparingly  ufed, 
or  fometime3  entirely  abftained  from  ;  and  in  their 
place,  let  the  people  live  on  different  compofitions  of 
the  dried  vegetables ;  freffi  meat  and  recent  vege¬ 
tables  being  introduced  as  often  as  they  can  poffibly 
be  procured. 

A  clofe  attention  to  thefe  matters  will,  in  general, 
prevent  the  fcurvy  from  making  its  appearance  at  all, 
and  will  always  hinder  it  from  fpreading  its  influence 
far.  But  when  thefe  precautions  have  been  negle&ed, 
or  the  circumftances  fuch  that  they  cannot  be  put  in 
practice,  and  the  difeafe  hath  actually  taken  place, 
our  whole  endeavour  muft  be  to  reftore  the  blood  to 
its  original  ftate  of  foundnefs  :  and  happily,  fuch  is 
the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  that  if  a  fufficiency  of 
new  matter,  of  the  truly  mild  nutritious  fort,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fuch  as  abounds  with  vital  air,  fuch  as  re¬ 
cent  vegetables,  or  different  acid  fruits,  can  be  thrown 
into  the  circulation  while  the  flefliy  fibres  retain 
any  tolerable  degree  of  firmnefs,  the  patient  will  re¬ 
cover  j  and  that  in  a  furprilingly  ihort  fpace  of  time, 
provided  a  pure  air,  comfortable  lodgings,  fufficient 
cloathing,  cleanlinefs,  and  exercife,  lend  their  necef- 
fary  aid. 

i  his  being  the  cafe,  the  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be 
conduced  almoft  entirely  in  the  dietetic  way  ;  as  the 
change  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
produce,  muft  be  brought  about  by  things  that  can  be 
received  into  the  ftomach  by  pints  or  pounds,  and  not 
by  thofe  which  are  adminiftered  in  drops  or  grains, 
drachms  or  ounces.  For  here,  as  there  is  no  diforder 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  we  have  no  need  of  thofe 
a&ive  drugs  which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  fe¬ 
brile  or  nervous  difeafes ;  the  fcorbutic  diathefis  be¬ 
ing  quite  oppofite  to  that  which  tends  to  produce 
a  fever  or  any  fpecies  of  fpafmodic  diforders  ;  nay, 

Dr  Lind  lays,  he  has  repeatedly  found,  that  even  the 
infection  of  an  hofpital  fever  is  long  refilled  by  a  fcor¬ 
butic  habit. 

It  will  now  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  what 
thofe  alimentary  fubftances  muft  be  which  bid  the 
faireft  to  reftore  the  blood  to  its  healthy  ftate  ;  and  he 
needs  fcarcely  to  be  told,  that  they  are  of  thofe  kinds 
which  the  ftomach  can  bear  with  pleafure  though  ta¬ 
ken  in  large  quantities,  which  abound  in  jelly  or  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  which  allow  thofe  nutritious  parts  to  be 
eafily  developed  ;  for  though  the  vifeera  in  fcorbutic 
patients  may  be  all  perfectly  found,  yet  we  cannot  ex- 
pe«Sl  that  either  the  digeftive  fluids  or  organs  Ihould 
polfefs  the  fame  degrees  of  power,  which  enable  them, 
during  health,  to  convert  the  .crude  dry  farinacea,  and 
the  hard  falted  flelh  of  animals,  into  nourifhment.  We 
muft  therefore  fearch  for  the  antifcorbutic  virtue  in  the 
tender  fweet  flelh  of  herbivorous  animals ;  in  new 
milk ;  and  in  the  mucilaginous  acid  juices  of  re¬ 
cent  vegetables,  whether  they  be  fruits,  leaves,  or 
roots. 

The  four  juices  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  limes,  have 
been  generally  held  as  antifcorbutics  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  and  their  power  aferibed  to  their  acid ;  from  an 
idea  that  acids  of  all  kinds  are  the  only  corre&ors  of 
putrefaction.  But  the  general  current  of  practical 
obfervations 
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Impetigines  obfervatlons  Shows,  and  our  experiments  confirm  it, 
v'"—'  that  the  virtue  of  thefe  juices  depends  on  their  aerial 
principle ;  accordingly,  while  perfectly  recent  and  in 
the  mucilaginous  Slate,  and  efpecially  if  mixed  with 
wine  and  Sugar,  the  juices  of  any  one  of  thefe  fruits 
will  be  found  a  moft  grateful  and  powerful  antifeor- 
butic. 

Dr  Lind  obferving,  “  that  the  lemon-juice,  when 
given  by  itfelf  undiluted,  was  apt,  efpecially  if  over- 
dofed,  to  have  too  violent  an  operation,  by  occasion¬ 
ing  pain  and  ficknefs  at  the  Stomach,  and  Sometimes  a 
vomiting  ;  therefore  found  it  neceflary  to  add  wine 
and  fugar.  A  pint  of  Madeira  wine,  and  two  ounces 
of  fugar,  were  put  to  four  ounces  and  a  half -of  juice, 
and  this  quantity  was  found  fufficient  for  weak  pa¬ 
tients  toufe  in  24  hours  :  fuch  as  were  very  weak  lipped 
a  little  of  this  frequently  according  as  their  Strength 
would  permit  ;  others  who  were  Stronger  took  about 
two  ounces  of  it  every  two  hours ;  and  when  the  pa¬ 
tients  grew  Still  Stronger,  they  were  allowed  eight 
ounces  of  lemon  juice  in  24  hours/’ 

While  this  very  pleafant  mixture,  which  is  both  a 
cordial  and  an  antifeptic,  may  be  had,  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  think  of  preferibing  any  other  ;  but  when 
the  frefh  juice  cannot  be  procured,  we  mult  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  other  things  as  may  be  obtained.  But 
tlte  various  modes  of  combining  and-  administering 
t-hefe,  fo  as  to  render  them  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
Stomach,  mull  always  be  regulated  by  circumftances, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  in  vain  to  lay  down  particu¬ 
lar  directions  $  fince  all  that  we  have  to  do  is,  to  fix 
on  fuch  fruits  and  other  frefh  vegetables  as  can  be 
moft  conveniently  had  and  taken,  and  contrive  to  give 
them  in  thofe  forms,  either  alone  or  boiled  up  with 
fleSh-meat  into  foups,  that  will  allow  the  patients  to 
confume  the  greatest  quantities. 

The  firlt  promifing  alteration  from  fuch  a  courfe  is 
ufually  a  gentle  diarrhoea  ;  and  if,  in  a  few  days,  the 
Skin  becomes  foft  and  moiSt,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of 
recovery ;  efpecially  if  the  patient  gain  Strength,  and 
can  bear  being  Stirred  or  carried  into  the  open  air 
without  fainting. 

But  if  the  belly  Should  not  be  loofened  by  the  ufe 
of  the  frefh  vegetables,  nor  the  Skin  become  foft  and 
moift,  then  they  muft  be  aSIiited  by  Stewed  prunes,  or 
a  deco&ion  of  tamarinds  with  cream  of  tartar,  in  or¬ 
der  to  abate  the  coftivenefs  ;  and  by  drinking  a  light 
decodtion  of  the  woods,  and  warm  bathing,  it>  order 
to  relax  the  pores  of  the  Skin  ;  for  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  recovery  of  fcorbutic  patients  than  mode¬ 
rate  fweating. 

With  regard  to  particular  fymptoms,  antifeptic 
mouth- waters  compofed  of  a  deco&ion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  infufion  of  rofes,  with  a  foliation  of  myrrh, 
muft  be  ufed  occafionally,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  mouth, 
and  give  firmnefs  to  the  fpongy  gums.  Swelled  and  in¬ 
durated  limbs,  and  Stiffened  joints,  muft  be  bathed  with 
warm  vinegar,  and  relaxed  by  the  Steam  of  warm  wa>- 
ter,  repeatedly  conveyed  to  them,  and  confined  to  the 
parts  by  means  of  clofe  blankets  :  ulcers  on  the  legs 
rnuft  never  be  treated  with  un&uous  applications 
nor  Sharp  efcharotics;  but  the  drefling  Should  confiit  of 
lint  or  Soft  rags,  dipt  in  a  Strong  decodtion  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark. 

This  difeafe  at  no  time  requires,  or  indeed  bears. 
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large  evacuations,  either  by  bleeding  or  purging ;  and,  Scorbutus., 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the.  belly  muft  only  ir  * 
be  kept  open  by  the  frefh  vegetables  or  the  mildeft 
laxatives.  But  we  are  always  to  be  careful  that  fcor¬ 
butic  perfons,  after  a  long  abstinence  from  greens  and 
fruits,  be  not  permitted  to  eat  voracioufly  at  firlt,  left 
they  fall  into  a  fatal  dyfentery. 

All,  however,  that  has  now  been  laid  down  as  ne- 
ceffary  towards  the  cure,  fuppofes  the  patients  to  be 
in  Situations  where  they  can  be  plentifully  furiiifhed 
with  all  the  requifites  ;  but  unhappily  thefe  things  are 
not  to  be  procured  at  fea,  and  often  deficient  in  gar- 
rifons  :  therefore,  in  order  that  a  remedy  for  the  feur- 
vy  might  never  be  wanting.  Dr  Macbride,  in  the  year 
1-762,  firft  conceived  the  notion,  that  the  infuftan 
of  malt,  commonly  called  wort,  might  be  fubftituted 
for  the  common  antifcorbutics  ;  and  it  wa3  accord¬ 
ingly  tried. 

More  than  three  years  elapfed  before  any  account 
arrived  of  the  experiments  having  been  made :  at 
length,  ten  hiftories  of  cafes  were  received,  wherein 
the  wort  had  been  tried,  with  very  remarkable  fuccefs; 
and  this  being  judged  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  feafaring  p?rt  of  mankind,  thefe  were  immediate¬ 
ly  communicated  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  of  An  hijlorical  account  of  a  ne  w  method  of  treat* 
ing  the  feurvy  at  fea. 

This  was  in  1767’;  but  after  that  time  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  letters  and  medical  journals,  fufficient 
to  make  up  a  fmall  volume,  were  tranfmitted  to  the 
author,  particularly  by  the  Surgeons  of  his  Majelty’s 
Ships  who  had  been  employed  of  late  years  for  ma¬ 
king  difeoveries  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  many  inftances  it  has  fucceeded  beyond 
expe&ation.  In  others  it  has  fallen  Short:  but  whether 
this  was  owing  to  the  untoward  fituation  of  the  pati¬ 
ents,  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  perfons  who  were 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  wort,  not  pre¬ 
paring  it  properly,  or  not  giving  it  in  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  or  to  its  own  want  of  power,  muft  be  collected 
from  the  cafes  and  journals  themfelves. 

During  Captain  Cook’s  third  voyage,  the  moft  re¬ 
markable,  in  refpeft  of  the  licalthinels  of  the  crew, 
that  ever  was  performed,  the  wort  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  of  lingular  ufe. 

In  a  letter  which  this  very  celebrated  and  fuccefs- 
ful  circumnavigator  wrote  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  methods  purfued  for  prefer¬ 
ring  the  health  of  his  people  ;  and  which  were  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fuch  happy  effeCts,  that  he  performed  “  a 
voyage  of  three  years  and  18  days,  through  all  the 
climates  from  52s  north  to  71  foutb,  with  the  lofs  of 
one  man  only  by  difeafe,  and  who  died  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  lingering  illncfs,  without  any  mixture  of 
feurvy.  ‘  wo  others  were  unfortunately  drowned,  and 
one  killed  by  a  fall ;  fo  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
1 1 8  with  which  he  fet  out  from  England,  lie  loft 
only  four. 

He  fays,  that  much  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
attention  of  the  admiralty,  in  caufing  fuch  articles  to. 
be  put  on  board  as  either  by  experience  or  conjecture 
were  judged  to  tend  moft  to  preferve  the  health  of  Sea¬ 
men  ;  and  with  refpeCt  to  the  wort,  .  e  expreffes 
himfelf  as  follows : 

“  Wc  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  malt,  of 
4  which. 
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Impe tig  ties  which  was  made  ftuect  wort,  and  given  (not  only  to 
f'  thofe  men  who  had  manifeft  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy, 
but  to  fuch  alfo  as  were,  from  circumtlances,  judged 
to  be  molt  liable  to  that  diforder)  from  one  or  two  to 
three  pints  in  the  day  to  each  man,  or  in  fuch  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  furgeon  thought  neceffary,  which  fome- 
times  amounted  to  three  quarts  in  the  24  hours :  this 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  bell  antifcorbutic  fea- 
medicines  yet  found  out  ;  and  if  given  in  time,  will, 
with  proper  attention  to  ot'acr  things,  lam  perfuaded, 
prevent  the  fcurvy  from  making  any  great  progrefs 
for  a  confiderable  time  :  but  1  am  not  altogether  of 
opinion  that  it  will  cure  it,  in  an  advanced  ftate,  at  fea.” 

On  this  laft  point,  however,  the  Captain  and  his 
Surgeon  differ  ;  for  this  gentleman  pofitively  afferts, 
and  his  journal  (in  Dr  Macbride’s  poffeffion)  confirms 
it,  that  the  infulion  of  malt  did  effect  a  cure  in  a  con¬ 
firmed  cafe,  and  at  fea. 

The  malt,  being  thoroughly  dried,  and  packed  up 
in  fmall  calks,  is  carried  to  fea,  where  it  will  keep 
found,  in  every  variety  of  climate,  for  at  leaft  two 
years :  when  wanted  for  ufe,  it  is  to  be  ground  in  a 
hand-mill,  and  the  infufion  prepared  from  day  to  day, 
by  pouring  three  meafure3  of  boiling  water  on  one 
of  the  ground  malt  ;  the  mixture  being  well  mafhed, 
is  left  to  infufe  for  10  or  12  hours,  and  the  clear  in- 
fufion  then  drained  off.  The  patients  are  to  drink  it 
in  fuch  quantities  as  may  be  deemed  neceffary,  from 
one  to  three  quarts  in  the  courfe  of  the  24  hours ;  a 
panado  is  alfo  to  be  made  of  it,  by  adding  bifeuit, 
and  currants  or  raifins ;  and  this  palatable  mefs  is  ufed 
by  way  of  folid  food.  This  courfe  of  diet,  like  that 
of  the  recent  vegetables,  generally  keeps  the  bowels 
fufficiently  open ;  but  in  cafes  where  coftivenels  ne- 
■verthelefs  prevails,  gentle  laxatives  mull  be  interpofed 
from  time  to  time,  together  with  diaphoretics,  and  the 
topical  afliflants,  fomentations  and  gargles,  as  in  the 
common  way  of  management. 

Captain  Cook  was  alfo  provided  with  a  large  flock 
of  four  kraut  ;  (cabbage-leaves  cut  fmall,  fermented 
and  flopped  in  the  fecond  ftage  of  fermentation.)  A 
pound  of  this  was  ferved  to  each  man,  twice  u-week, 
while  they  were  at  fea.  Sour  krout,  fince  the  trial 
•made  of  it  on  board  Captain  Cook’s  fhips,  has  been 
extenfively  ufed  by  direction  of  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  in  many  other  fituations,  where  fcorbutus  has 
prevailed  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  highly  fervice- 
able  both  in  preventing  and  in  curing  the  difeafe.  It 
•was  particularly  found  during  the  late  American  war 
-to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Britiih  troops  befieged 
in  Boflon,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  fed  on  fait 
provifions  fent  from  England.  '!  he  fcurvy  at  one 
period  broke  out  among  them  with  very  alarming  ap¬ 
pearances.;  but  by  the  feafonable  arrival  of  a  quantity 
of  four  krout,  it  was  effedlually  overcome.  Care, 
however,  muff  be  beflowed,  that  this  article  be  pro¬ 
perly  prepared  and  properly  kept  When  due  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  thefe  particulars,  it  may  be  prefer- 
-ved  in  good  condition  for  many  months;  and  is  con¬ 
fide  red  both  by  failors  and  foldiers  as  a  very  accept¬ 
able  addition  to  their  fait  provifions.  But  when  fer- 
ved  out  to  them  in  a  putrid  ftate,  it  is  not  only  high- 
3y  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  probably  alfo  pernici¬ 
ous  in  its  effedls 

Among  other  means  of  preventing  fcurvy,  Captain 

,N°.zq8 
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Cook  had  alfo  a  liberal  fupply  of  portable  Jo  up  •  -Scorbutus, 

of  which  the  men  had  generally  an  ounce,  three  — < - ” 

days  in  the  week,  boiled  up  with  their  peafe  ;  and 
fometimes  it  was  ferved  to  them  oftener ;  and  when 
they  could  get  frefli  greens,  it  was  boiled  up  with 
them,  and  made  fuch  an  agreeable  mefs,  that  it 
was  the  means  of  making  the  people  eat  a  greater 
quantity  of  greens  than, they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  And  what  was  ftill  of  further  advantage, 
they  were  furuiftied  with  fugar  in  lieu  of  butter  or 
oil,  which  is  feldom  of  the  fweeteft  fort ;  fo  that  the 
crew  were  undoubtedly  great  gainers  by  the  exchange. 

in  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages  of  being  fo 
well  provided  with  every  neceffary,  either  in  the  way 
of  diet  or  medicine,  Captain  Cook  was  remark¬ 
ably  attentive  to  all  the  circumftances  refpecling  clean- 
linefs,  exercife,  fufficient  cloathing,  provifion  of  pure 
water,  and  purification  of  the  air  in  the  clofer  parts 
of  the  fhip. 

From  the  effeft  of  thefe  different  means,  as  em¬ 
ployed  by  Captain  Cook,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  will  with  due  attention  be  fufficient  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  difeafe,  at  lead  in  moft  fi¬ 
tuations  :  but  beiides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  fome  other 
articles  which  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

Newly  brewed  fpruce-betr  made  from  a  decodtion 
of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce-fir  and  melaffes,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  antifcorbutic  :  it  adls  in  the  fame  way  that  the 
wort  does,  and  will  be  found  of  equal  efficacy,  and 
therefore  may  be  fubftituted.  Where  the  tops  of 
the  fpruce-fir  are  not  to  be  had,  this  beer  maybe  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  effence  of  fpruce  as  it  has  been  call¬ 
ed,  an  article  which  keeps  eafily  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  But  in  fituations  where  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  had,  a  moft  falutary  mefs  may  be 
prepared  from  oatmeal,  by  infufing  it  in  water, 
in  a  wooden  veffel,  till  it  ferments,  and  begins  to 
turn  fouriffi ;  which  generally  happens,  in  mode¬ 
rately  warm  weather,  in  the  fpace  of  two  days. — » 

The  liquor  is  then  ftrained  off  from  the  grounds* 
and  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  a  jelly,  which 
is  to  be  eat  with  wine  and  fugar,  or  with  butter  and 
fflgar. 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  talked"  of  than  a  land- 
fcurvy,  as  a  diilindl  fpecies  of  difeafe  from  that  which 
has  been  now  deferibed  ;  but  no  writer  has  yet  given 
a  defeription  fo  clear  as  to  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  various  kinds  of  cutaneous  foulnefs  and  erup¬ 
tion,  which  indeed  are  vulgarly  termed  fcorbutic,  but 
which  are  a-kin  fo  the  itch  or  leprofy,  and  for  the  moft 
part  require  mercurials.  Thefe,  however,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes  from  the  true  fcorbutus,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  may  prevail  in  certain  ii'.uations  on  land  as  well 
as  at  fea,  and  is  in  no  degree  to  be  attributed  to  fea  air. 

Genus  LXXXV1I.  ELEPHANTIASIS. 

'Elephantiafis,  Sattv.  gen.  30 Vog.  321.  Sag. 
gen.  128. 

Elephantia  Arab  if  m,  Vog.  322. 

The  belt  account  of  this  difeafe  is  that  by  Dr  He- 
berden,  publifhed  in  the  iirft  volume  of  the  Medical 
Tranfa&ions.  According  to  him,  frequently  the  firll 
fymptom  is  a  fudden  eruption  of  tubercles,  or  bumps 
of  different  fizes,  of  a  red  colour,  more  or  lefs  intenfe 
3  (attended 
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Impctigjnee  (attended  with  great  heat  and  itching),  on  the  body, 

'“■""V'—'  legs,  arms,  and  face  ;  fometimes  in  the  face  and  neck 
alone,  at  other  times  occupying  the  limbs  only  ;  the 
patjent  is  feverifh  ;  the  fever  ceafing,  the  tubercles  re¬ 
main  indolent,  and  in  fomc  degree  fcirrhous,  of  a  livid 
or  copper  colour,  but  fometimes  of  the  natural"  colour 
of  the  fkin,  or  at  leaft  very  little  altered  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  they  after  fome  months  ulcerate,  difcharging  ~a 
fetid  ichorous  humour  in  fmall  quantity,  but  never 
laudable  pus. 

The  features  of  the  face  fwell  and  enlarge  greatly; 
.the  part  above  the  eye-brows  feems  inflated ;  the  hair 
of  the  eye-brows  falls  off,  as  does  the  hair  of  the  beard; 
but  Dr  Heberden  lias  never  fecn  any  one  whofe  hair 
has  hot  remained  on  his  head.  The  ala  nafi  are  fwelled 
end  fcabrous  ;  the  noftrils  patulous,  and  fometimes  af¬ 
fected  with  ulcers,  which,  corroding  the  cartilage  and 
feplum  naft,  occafion  the  nofe  to  fall.  The  lips  are  tu¬ 
mid  ;  the  voice  is  hoarfe ;  which  fymptom  has  been  ob- 
ferved  when  no  ulcers  have  appeared  in  the  throat,  al¬ 
though  fometimes  both  the  throat  and  gums  are  ulce¬ 
rated.  The  ears,  particularly  the  lobes,  are  thickened, 
and  occupied  by  tubercles.  The  nails  grow  fcabrous 
and  ritgofe,  appearing  fomething  like  the  rough  bark 
of  a  tree  ;  and  the  diftemper  advancing,  corrodes  the 
parts  gradually  with  a  dry  fordid  fcab  or  gangrerious 
ulcer  ;  fo  that  the  fingers  and  toes  rot  and  feparate 
joint  after  joint.  In  fome  patients  the  legs  feem  rather 
polls  than  legs,  being  no  longer  of  the  natural  fhape, 
but  fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  indurated,  not 
yielding  to  the  prcffure  of  the  fingers ;  and  the  fuper- 
ficies  is  covered  with  very  thin  fcales,  of  a  dull  whitifh 
colour,  feemingly  much  finer,  but  notfo  white  as  thofe 
obferved  in  the  lepra  Gracorum.  The  whole  limb  is 
overfpread  with  tubercles,  interfperfed  with  deep  fif- 
fures  ;  fometimes  the  limb  is  covered  with  a  thick  moift 
fcabby  cruft,  and  not  unfrequently  the  tubercles 
ulcerate.  In  others  the  legs  are  emaciated,  and 
fometimes  ulcerated ;  at  other  times  affected  with 
tubercles  without  ulceration.  The  mufcular  flefh 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  i3  generally  ex¬ 
tenuated. 

The  whole  fkin,  particularly  that  of  the  face,  has 
a  remarkably  fhining  appearance,  as  if  it  was  varniflied 
or  finely  polifhed.  The  fenfation  in  the  parts  affect¬ 
ed  is  very  obtufe,  or  totally  abolifhed  ;  fo  that  pinch¬ 
ing,  or  punCturing  the  part,  gives  little  or  no  uneafi- 
nefs ;  and  in  fome  patients,  the  motion  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  is  quite  deftroyed.  The  breath  is  very  offen- 
five  ;  the  pulfe  in  general  weak  and  flow. 

The  difeafe  often  attacks  the  patient  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  above-deferibed,  beginning  almoft  in- 
fenfibly  ;  a  few  indolent  tubercles  appearing  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body  or  limbs,  generally  on  the  legs 
or  arms,  fometimes  on  the  face,  neck,  or  breaft,  and 
fometimes  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  increafing  by  very 
flow  degrees,  without  any  diforder,  previous  or  con¬ 
comitant,  in  refpeft  of  pain  or  uneafinefs. 

To  diftinguifh  the  diftemper  from  its  manner  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  patient,  Dr  Heberden  ftyles  the  firft  by 
fuxion  and  the  other  by  congejlicn.  That  by  fluxion 
is  often  the  attendant  of  a  crapula,  or  furfeit  from 
grofs  foods  ;  whereby,  perhaps,  the  latent  feeds  of  the 
diforder  yet  dormant  in  the  mafs  of  blood  are  excited; 
and  probably  from  frequent  obfervations  of  this  kind 
Vot.XL  Part  L 
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(the  lad  meal  always  having  the  blame  laid  on  it),  it  Elephan¬ 
t's,  that,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  either  fifh,  . 

(the  tunny,  mackarel,  and  fhell-fifh,  in  particular),  ’  '  * 

melons,  cucumbers,  young  garden -beans,  or  mul¬ 
berries,  eaten  at  the  fame  meal  with  butter,  cheefe, 
or  any  preparation  with  milk,  are  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  diftemper,  and  are  accordingly  religioufly 
avoided. 

Violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  as  anger,  fear,  and 
grief,  have  more  than  once  been  obferved  to  have  gi¬ 
ven  rife  to  the  diforder ;  and  more  frequently,  in  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  a  fudden  fuppreffion  of  an  accuftomed  evacu¬ 
ation,  by  bathing  the  legs  and  feet  in  cold  water  at  an 
improper  feafon. 

The  diforder  by  fluxion  is  what  is  the  ofteneft  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  remedied  by  timely  application  ;  that 
by  congeftion,  not  being  fo  confpieuous,  is  generally 
either  neglefted  or  attempted  to  be  concealed,  until 
perhaps  it  be  too  late  to  be  cured,  at  leaft  unlefs  the 
patients  would  fubmit  to  a  longer  courfe  of  medicine 
and  ftri&er  regimen  of  diet  than  they  are  commonly 
inclined  to  do. 

Several  incipient  diforders  by  fluxion  have  been  known 
to  yield  to  an  antiphlogiftic  method,  as  bleeding,  re¬ 
frigerant  falts,  in  the  faline  draughts,  and  a  folution 
of  cryftals  of  tartar  in  water,  for  common  drink, 

(by  this  means  endeavouring  to  precipitate  part  of 
the  peccant  matter,  perhaps  too  grofs  to  pafs  the  pores 
by  the  kidneys) ;  and  when  once  the  fever  is  overcome, 
the  Peruvian  bark  combined  with  faffafras  is  the 
remedy  principally  to  be  relied  on.  The  only  to¬ 
pical  medicine  preferibed  by  Dr  Heberden,  was  an 
attenuating  embrocation  of  brandy  and  alkaline  fpi- 
rit.  By  the  fame  method  fome  confirmed  cafes  have 
been  palliated.  But,  excepting  in  one  patient,  he 
never  faw  or  heard  of  a  confirmed  elephantiafis  ra¬ 
dically  cured.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  never  met 
with  another  patient  poffeffed  with  prudence  and  perfe- 
verance  enough  to  profecute  the  cure  as  he  ought. 

Genus  LXXXVI1I.  LEPRA. 

The  Leprosy. 

Lepra,  Sattv.  gen.  303.  Lin.  262.  Sag.  129. 

Lepra  Gracorum,  Vog.  320. 

This  diftemper  is  but  little  known  to  phyficians  in 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  Wallis  tells  us,  that  it 
firft  begins  with  red  pimples^  or  puftules,  breaking  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  appear 
Angle  ;  fometimes  a  great  number  arife  together,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  arms  and  legs  :  as  the  difeafe  incrcafes, 
frefti  pimples  appear,  which,  joining  the  former,  make 
a  fort  of  clufters  ;  all  which  enlarge  their  borders,  and 
fpread  in  an  orbicular  form.  The  fuperficies  of  thefe 
puftules  are  rough,  whitifh,  and  fcaly  ;  when  they  are 
fcratched  the  fcales  fall  off,  upon  which  a  thin  ichor 
oozes  out,  which  foon  dries  and  hardens  into  a  fcaly 
cruft.  Thefe  clufters  of  puftules  are  at  firft  fmall  and 
few  ;  perhaps  only  three  or  four  in  an  arm  or  leg,  and 
of  the  fize  of  a  lilver  penny.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  fuf- 
fered  to  increafe,  they  become  more  numerous,  and  the 
clufters  increafe  to  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  but  not 
exaftly  round.  Afterwards  it  incrcafes  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
cree,  that  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  leprous 
feurf.  The  cure  of  this  diftemper  is  very  much  the 
Qjl  fame 
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Ipipetiginesfamt  with  that  of  the  Elephantiasis.  Here,  how- 
Cver,  recourfe  is  frequently  had  to  antimonial  and  mer¬ 
curial  medicines,  continued  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time.  In  conjun&ion  with  thefe,  warm  bathing, 
particularly  the  vapour  bath,  has  often- been  employed 
with  advantage. 

Although  what  can  ftriflly  be  called  lepra  is  now, 
at  lead,  a  very  rare  difeafe  in  this  country,  yet  to  this 
general  head  may  be  referred  a  variety  of  cutaneous 
affeflions  which  are  here  very  common,  and  which 
in  many  inftances  prove  very  obftinate.  Thefe  appear 
under  a  variety  of  different  forms ;  fometimes  under 
that  of  red  puftules ;  fometimes  of  white  feurfs  j 
fometimes  of  ulcerations  ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  trao- 
fition  takes  place  from  one  form  to  another,  fo  that 
they  cannot  be  divided  into  different  genera  from  the 
external  appearance-  Thefe  affeftions  will  often  yield 
to  the  remedies  already  mentioned  ;  but  where  anti- 
monials  and  mercurials  either  fail,  or  from  different 
circumftances  are  confidered  as  unadvifable,.  a  cure 
may  fometimes  be  effedled  by  others.  In  particular 
cafes,  purging  mineral  waters,  the  decodlion  of  elm 
bark,  the  infufion  of  the  oenanthe  crocata,.  and  various 
others,  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs.  Diffe¬ 
rent  external  applications  alfo  have  fometimes  been 
employed  with  advantage.  An  article  ufed  in  thi* 
way,  known  under  the  name  of  Gowland’s  lo¬ 
tion,  with  the  compofition  of  which  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted,  has  been  much  celebrated,  and  has  been  faid 
to  be  ufed  with  great  fucctfs,  particularly  againfl 
eruptions,  on  the  face  and  nofe. 

«4  Genus  LXXXIX.  FRAMBOESIA. 

3  The  Yaws. 

Framboefia,  S'atnh  gen.  125.  Sag.  125. 

Defcription.  The  defeription  which  is  given  of  this 
diftemper  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  paper  in  the 
.  fixth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays  (art.  76  ) 

differs,  in  fome  circumftances,  from  one  that  Sauvages 
received  from  M.  Virgile,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  who  pra&ifed  1 2  years  in  the  ifland  of  St  Do¬ 
mingo  ;  and  therefore  he  diftinguifhes  the  framboefia 
into  two  fpecies,  Guineenfis  and  Americana. 

The  frambafta  Guineenfis  is  faid  by  the  firft  men¬ 
tioned  writer  to  be  fo  common  on  the  coal!  of  Guinea 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  that  it  feldom  fails  to  at¬ 
tack  each  individual  of  both  fexes,  one  time  or  other, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives  ;  but  moft  commonly  du¬ 
ring  childhood  or  youth.  “  It  makes  its  appearance 
in  little  fpots  on  the  cuticle,  level  with  the  fkin,  at  firft 
no  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  which  increafe  daily,  and 
become  protuberant  like  pimples  :  foon  after  the  cu¬ 
ticle  frets  off,  and  then,  inftcad  of  finding  pus  or 
ichor,  in  this  fmall  tumor,  only  white  floughs  or 
fordes  appear,  under  which  is  a  fmall  red  fungus, 
growing  out  of  the  cutis,  increafing  gradually  to  very 
different  magnitudes,  fome  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  wood 
ftrawberry,  fome  as  big  as'  a  rafpberry,  and  others  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  fize  even  the  largeftmulberries;  which  berries 
they  very  much  refemble,  being  knobbed  as  they  are.” 
Thefe  protuberances,  which  give  the  name  to  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  appear  on  all  parts  of  the  body  :  but  the  greateft 
numbers,  and  the  largeft  fized,  are  generally  found  in 
the  groins,  and  about  the  pudenda  or  anus,  in  the 
arm-pits,  and  on  the  face ;  when  the  yaws  are  very 
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large,  they  are  few  in  number  ;  and  when  remarkably  Framboefia. 
numerous,  they  are,  lefs  in  fize.  The  patients,  in  all  —v——* 
other  refpe£ls,  enjoy  good  health,  do  not  lofe  their  apr 
petite,  and  feem  to  have  little  other  uneafinefs  than 
what  the  fores  occafion. 

M.  Virgile  deferibes  the  fpecies  of  yaws  that  is 
common  among  the  negroes  of  St  Domingo,  and 
which  Sauvages  has  termedframbafia  Americana,  as  be¬ 
ginning  from  an  ulcer  that  breaks  out  indiferimirntely 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  though  moft  commonly 
on  the  legs  ;  at.  firft  fuperficial,  and  not  different  from 
a  common  ulcer  in  any  other  circumftances  fave  its  not 
healing  by  the  ufual  applications  ;  fooner  or  later, 
numerous  fungous  excrefcences  break  out  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  as  before  defciibed,  like  little  berries, 
moift,  with  a  reddifh  mucus.  Befides  thefe,  the  foies 
of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  became  raw,  the 
fkin  fretting  off,  fo  as  to  leave  the  mufcles  bare  ;  thefe 
excoriations  are  fometimes  moift  with  ichor  and  fome¬ 
times  dry,  but  always  painful,  aud  confequently  very 
diftreffing.  They  are  mentioned  alfo  by  the  author  of 
the  article  in  the  Medical  Effays;  and  both  he  and 
M.  Virgile  obferve,  that  there  is  always  one  excre- 
fcence,  or  yaw,  of  an  uncommon  fize,  which  is  longer 
in  falling  off  than  the  others,  and  which  is  confidered 
as  the  majler-yaw ,  and  fo  termed.  An  ingenious  in¬ 
augural  differtation  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  yaws  was 
lately  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr  Jonathan  An- 
derfon  Ludford,  now  phyfician  in  Jamaica.  The 
author  of  that  differtation  confiders  Dr  Cullen  as  im¬ 
properly  referring  framboefia  to  the  clafs  of  cachexite. 

He  thinks  that  this  difeafe  ought  rather  to  be  referred 
to  the  exanthemata ;  for,  like  the  fmall-pox,  he  tells 
us  it  has  its  acceffion,  height,  and  decline.  It  begins 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  either  more  or  lefs  violent  ; 
it  may  be  propagated  by  inoculation  ;  and  it  attacks 
the  fame  individual  only  once  in  the  courfe  of  a  life¬ 
time,  thofe  who  once  recover  from  the  difeafe  being  ne¬ 
ver  afterwards  affe&ed  with  it.  Thefe  particulars  re- 
fpefting  framboefia  are  refted  not  merely  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Dr  Ludford,  but  are  fupported  alfo  by  the 
teftimony  of  Dr  William  Wright,  a  phyfician  of  difr 
tinguiftied  eminence,  who,  while  he  refided  in  Jamaica, 
had,  in  the  courfe  of  extenfive  pradlice,  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  obferving  this  difeafe,  and  to  whom  Dr 
Ludford  acknowledges  great  obligations  far  having 
communicated  to  him  many  important  fa&s  re fpe fl¬ 
ing  it. 

Dr  Ludford  confiders  the  yaws  as  being  in  every  in- 
fiance  the  confequence  of  contagion,  and  as  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  matter  fui  generis.  He  confiders  no  peculiar 
predifpofition  from  diet,  colour,  or  other  cireumftan? 
ces,  as  being  in  any  degree  neceffary.  He  views 
the  difeafe  as  chiefly  arifing  from  contadl  with  the 
matter,  in  confequence  of  fleeping  in  the  fame  bed, 
walking  in  the  fame  veffel  with  the  infefted,  or  the 
like.  In  fhort,  the  yaws  may  be  communicated  by 
any  kind  of  contadl ;  nay,  it  is  even  believed  that  flies 
often  convey  the  infection,  when,  after  having  gorged 
themfelves  with  the  virulent  matter  by  fucking  the  ulr 
cers  of  thofe  who  are  difeafed,  they  make  pundlures  in 
the  fltin  of  fuch  as  are  found,  and  thus  inoculate 
them  ; .  in  confequence  of  which  the  diforder  will  foon 
appear,  provided  the  morbific  difpoftion  of  body  be  pre- 
fent. 

Prognofis.  The  yaws  aie  not  dangerous,  if  the  cure 

be 
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lmjietigine»be  Ikilfully  managed  at  a  proper  time  ;  but  if  the  pa- 
Vr tient  has  been  prematurely  falivated,  or  has  taken  any 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  his  ikin  been  fuddenly  clear¬ 
ed  thereby,  the  cure  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pra&icable. 

Cure.  In  attempting  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  the 
four  following  indications  are  chiefly  to  be  held  in 
View : 

1.  To  fupport  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

2.  To  promote  excretion  by  the  fkin. 

3.  To  correct  the  vitiated  fluids. 

4.  To  remove  and  counteract  the  injuries  done  either 
to  the  conftitution  in  general,  or  to  particular  parts, 
by  the  difeafe. 

With  the  firft  of  thefe  intentions,  a  liberal  diet,  con- 
fifting  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  animal  food,  with 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  wine,  and  gentle  exercife, 
are  to  be  employed  :  but  the  cure  is  principally  to 
be  effeCted  by  mercurial  falivation,  after  the  virulent 
matter  has  been  completely  thrown  out  to  the  furface 
of  the  body  by  fudorrfics.  The  following  are  the  par¬ 
ticular  directions  given  on  this  head  by  the  author  of 
the  article  in  the  Medical  Effays.  The  yaws  being  an 
infectious  difeafe,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  appear  on 
a  negro,  he  muff  be  removed  to  a  houfe  by  himfelf ; 
or,  if  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  eruption  be  the 
.yaws  or  not,  ihut  him  up  feven  days,  and  look  on  him 
again,  as  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  do  with  their 
lepers,  and  in  that  time  you  may  be  commonly  cer¬ 
tain. 

As  foon  as  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  yaws, 
give  a  bolus  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  camphor  and 
theriaca.  Repeat  this  bolus  every  night  for  a  fortnight 
x»r  three  weeks,  or  till  the  yaws  come  to  the  height ; 
that  is,  when  they  neither  increafe  in  fize  or  number : 
then  throw  your  patient  into  a  gentle  falivation  with 
calomel  given  in  fmall  dofes,  without  farther  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  five  grains  repeated  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a-day, 
is  fufficient,  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  If  he  fpits  a 
quart  in  24  hours,  it  is  enough.  Generally,  when  the' 
falivation  is  at  this  height,  all  the  yaws  are  covered 
with  a  dry  fcaly  cruft  or  fcab  5  which,  if  numerous, 
look  terribly.  Thefe  fall  off  daily  in  fmall  white  feales; 
and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  leave  the  fkin  fmooth  and 
clean.  Then  the  calomel  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
falivation  permitted  to  go  off  of  itfelf.  A  dram  of 
corrofive  fublimate  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  rum  or 
brandy,  and  the  folution  daubed  on  the  yaws,  will,  it 
is  faid,  in  general  clear  the  Ikin  in  two  days  time. 

After  the  falivation,  fweat  the  patient  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  frame  or  chair  with  fpirits  of  wine ;  and  give  an 
alterative  eleCtuary  of  aethiops  and  gum  guaiac.  He 
may  likewife  ufe  the  decoCtion  of  guiacum  and  faffa- 
fras  fermented  with  melaffes,  for  his  conftant  drink 
while  the  eleCtuary  is  taking,  and  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  eleCtuary  is  finiffied. 

The  mafter-yaw  muft  be  confumed  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth  part  of  an  inch  below  the  Ikin,  with  Mercur.  corrof. 
rub.  fjf  alum.  uji.  an.  part,  equal,  and  digefted  with 
Ung.  bafil.  Jfav.  §j.  and  mercur.  corrof.  rub.  3j.  and 
cicatrized  with  lint  preffed  out  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
with  the  vitriol  of  copper. 

After  the  yaws  are  cured,  fome  patients  are  affliCted 
with  carbuncles  in  their  feet ;  which  fometimes  render 
them  incapable  of  walking,  unlefs  with  pain.  The 
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method  of  cure  is,  by  bathing  and  paring,  to  deftroy  Trichoma, 
the  cuticle,  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  mafter-yaw.  I— 

The  gentle  efcharotics  are  to  be  preferred,  efpecially 
here  ;  and  all  imaginable  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  tendons  and  periofteum. 

To  children  under  fix  or  feven  years  old,  at  the  pro¬ 
per  time  of  falivating,  when  the  yaws  are  come  to 
their  full  growth,  give  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  in 
white  fugar,  once  a-day,  once  in  two  days,  or  once  in 
three  days,  fo  as  only  to  keep  their  mouths  a  little  fore 
till  the  yaws  dry,  and,  falling  off  in  white  feales,  leave 
the  Ikin  clean.  This  fucceeds  always,  but  requires  a 
longer  time  than  in  adults. 

In  St  Domingo  they  falivated  by  unCtion  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  fuccefs  always  followed  this 
praCtice.  It  is  alfo  ufual  in  that  ifland  to  give  the  fo¬ 
lution  of  corrofive  fublimate  along  with  a  deco&ion 
of  farfaparilla.  Twelve  ounces  of  this  root,  and  1 2 
pounds  of  the  coarfeft  fugar,  macerated  for  15  days  in 
12  quarts  of  water,  is  mentioned  as  a  fpecific,  and  faid 
to  be  the  prefeription  of  an  Englilh  phyfician  ;  the 
dofe  is  four  ounces  every  fixth  hour. 

Genus  XC.  TRICHOMA.  355 

The  Plica  Polonica,  or  Plaited  Hair. 

Trichoma,  Sauv.  gen.  311.  Sag.  137. 

Plica,  Lin.  313. 

Plica  five  Rhopalofis,  Fog.  323. 

This  difofder  is  only  met  with  in  Poland  and  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  confifts  of  feveral  blood-vcffels  running 
from  the  head  into  the  ends  of  the  hairs  ;  which  cleave 
together,  and  hang  from  the  head  in  broad  flat  pieces, 
generally  about  an  ell  in  length,  but  fometimes  they 
are  five  or  fix  yards  long  ;  one  patient  hath  more  or 
lefs  of  thefe,  up  to  20,  and  fometimes  30.  They  are 
painful  to  the  wearer,  and  odious  to  every  fpedator. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  an  efuptive  fever  happens 
to  many  in  thefe  countries  i  the  eruptions  principally 
infeft  the  head,  and  when  at  the  height  an  ichorous  hu¬ 
mour  flows  from  them.  In  this  ftate  they  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  admit  of  being  touched,  and  the  matter  running 
down  the  hairs  mats  them  together  ;  the  Ikin  by  de¬ 
grees  breaking,  the  ramifications  of  the  capillaiy  vef- 
fels  following  the  courfe  of  the  hair,  or  prolonged  out 
of  the  Ikin,  are  increafed  to  a  vaft  length. 

No  method  of  relief  is  yet  known  ;  for  if  the  dif- 
charge  be  checked,  ortheveffels  cut  off,  the  confequence 
is  an  increafe  of  more  miferable  fymptoms,  and  in  the 
end  death.  Sennertus  fays,  when  all  the  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  is  thrown  out  of  the  body  the  plicas  fall  off  fponta- 
neoufly.  He  further  obferves,  that  the  only  fafe  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  cafe  is,  to  folicit  the  peccant  matter  to  the 
hairs,  to  which  it  naturally  tends ;  and  that  this  is  belt 
anfwered  by  lotions  of  bear’s -breech.  Some  fay  that 
a  deco&ion  of  the  herb  club-mofs,  and  its  feeds,  with 
which  the  head  is  to  be  waflled,  is  a  fpecific. 


Genus  XCI.  ICTERUS. 

The  Jaundice. 

Ifterus,  Lin.  224.  Fog.  306.  Boerh.  918.  Junch. 
90. 

Aurigo,  Sauv.  gen.  306.  Sag.  1 3 2. 

Cachexia  iderica,  Hoffm.  III.  301. 

QjJ2 
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Jmpetigines  De/crlption.  The  jaundice  firfl  (hows  itfelf  by  a  lift- 
leflnefs  and  want  of  appetite,  the  patient  becomes  dull, 
©ppreffed,  and  generally  coftive.  Thefe  fymptoms 
have  continued  but  a  very  (hort  time,  when  a  yellow 
colour  begins  to  diffufe  itfelf  over  the  tunica  albuginea , 
or  white  part  of  the  eye,  and  the  nails  of  the  fingers  ; 
the  urine  becomes  high  coloured,  with  a  yellowifh  fe- 
diment  capable  of  giving  a  yellow  tinft  to  linen  ;  the 
(tools  are  whitifh  or  grey.  In  fome  there  is  a  meft 
violent  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  which  is  confider- 
ably  increafed  after  meals.  Sometimes  the  patient  has 
a  continual  propenfity  to  fleep  ;  but  in  others  there  is 
too  great  watchfulnefs ;  and  fometimes  the  pain  is  fo 
great,  that  though  the  patient  be  fleepy  he  cannot 
compofe  himfelf  to  reft.  The  pains  come  by  fits  ;  and 
moft  women  who  have  had  the  jaundice  and  born  chil¬ 
dren,  agree,  that  they  are  more  violent  than  labour- 
pains.  As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  yellow  colour  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  deep  ;  an  itching  is  felt  all  over 
the  (kin  ;  and  even  the  internal  membranes  of  the  vif- 
cera,  the  bones,  and  the  brain  itfelf,  become  tinged,  as 
hath  been  ftiown  from  diffe&ions,  where  the  bones  have 
been  found  tinged  fometimes  for  years  after  the  jaun¬ 
dice  has  been  cured. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  fecretions  are  affefted  with 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  bile,  which  in  this  difeafe  i3 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids.  The  fa- 
liva  becomes  yellowifh  and  bitter  ;  the  urine  exceffively 
high-coloured,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  almoft 
black  ;  nay,  the  blood  itfelf  is  fometimes  faid  to  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  yellow  colour  when  drawn  from  a  vein  ;  yet 
Dr  Heberden  fays  that  he  never  faw  the  milk  altered 
in  its  colour,  even  in  cafes  of  very  deep  jaundice.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  blood  begins  to  acquire  a  tendency 
to  diffolution  and  putrefaction  ;  which  is  known  by 
the  patient’s  colour  changing  from  a  deep  yellow  to  a 
black  or  dark  yellow.  Haemorrhagies  enfue  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patients  frequently  die 
of  an  apoplexy  ;  though  in  fome  the  difeafe  degene¬ 
rates  into  an  incurable  dropfy ;  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  inftances  of  fome  who  have  died  of  the  dropfy 
after  the  jaundice  itfelf  had  been  totally  removed. 

Caufes.  As  the  jaundice  confifts  in  a  diffufion  of 
the  bile  throughout  the  whole  fyftem,  it  thence  fol¬ 
lows,  that  whatever  may  favour  this  diffufion  is  alfo  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  jaundice.  Many  dif- 
putes  have  arifen  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
bile  is  reforbed  into  the  blood ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  biliary  dufts.  Hence,  a  jaundice 
may  arife  from  any  thing  obftrufting  the  paffage  of 
the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  or  from  any  thing  which 
alters  the  ftate  of  the  lymphatics  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  abforbing  the  bile  in  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate  Hence  the  jaundice  may  arife  from  fcirrhi 
of  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  preffing  upon  the  biliary 
dufts,  and  obftrufting  the  paffage  of  the  bile ;  from 
flatus  diftending  the  duodenum,  and  (h-utting  up  the 
entrance  of  the  duftus  communis  choledochus  into  it; 
from  the  fame  orifice  being  plugged  np  by  vifeid  bile, 
or  other  fordes;  but  by  far  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of 
jaundice  is  the  formation  of  calculi,  or  more  properly 
biliary  concretions:  for  although  they  were  long  con- 
fidered  as  being  of  a  calcareous  nature,  yet  more  accu¬ 
rate  experiments  have  now  demonftrated,  that  they  con- 
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fift  principally  of  a  febaceous  matter  5  accordingly,  while  ifleru*. 
they  are  fo  light  as  to  fwirn  in  water,  they  are  alfo  '-v- *■■ 
highly  inflammable.  Thefe  are  found  of  almoft  all 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or 
bigger;  they  are  of  different  colours;  and  fometimes 
appear  as  if  formed  in  the  inward  part  by  cryftalliza- 
tion,  but  of  lamellae  on  the  outer  part;  though  fome¬ 
times  the  outward  part  is  covered  with  rough  and' 
fliining  cryftals,  while  the  inward  part  is  lamellated. 

Thefe  enter  into  the  biliary  dufts,  and  obftruft  them, 
cauiing  a  jaundice,  with  violent  pain  for  fome  time  ; 
and  which  can  be  cured  by  no  means  till  the  concretion 
is  either  paffed  entirely  through  the  duftus  communis 
or  returned  into  the  gall-bladder.  Sometimes,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  celebrated  phyficians,  the  jaundice  is 
occafioned  by  fpafmodic  conftriftions  of  the  biliary 
dufts;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  and  it  is  not  yet 
afeertained  whether  thefe  dufts  are  capable  of  being 
affefted  by  fpafm  or  not,  as  the  exiftence  of  mufcular 
fibres  in  them  has  not  with  certainty  been  difeovered. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  violent  fits  of  paf- 
fion  have  often  produced  jaundice,  fometimes  tempora¬ 
ry,  but  frequently  permanent.  This  has  been  by  fome 
deemed  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  fpafmodic  contraction 
of  the  dufts ;  but  their  opponents  fuppofe,  that  the 
agitation  occafioned  by  the  paffion  might  pulh  for¬ 
ward  fome  biliary  concretion  into  a  narrow  part  of  the 
duft,  by  which  means  a  jaundice  would  certainly  be 
produced,  till  the  concretion  was  either  driven  back¬ 
ward  or  forward  into  the  duodenum  altogether.  But 
even  fuppofing  the  dufts  themfelves  to  be  incapable  of 
fpafm,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  a  fpafm  of 
the  inteftines  biliary  concretions  may  be  retained  in 
the  dufts  ;  and  indeed  it  is  principally  where  the  duft 
entering  obliquely  into  theinteftinc  forms  as  it  were  a 
fpecies  of  valve  that  thefe  concretions  are  retained. 

In  a  very  relaxed  ftate  of  the  body  there  is  alfo  an 
abforption  of  the  bile,  as  in  the  yellow  fever ;  and  in¬ 
deed  in  all  putrid  diforders  there  is  a  kind  of  yellowifh 
tinft  over  the  (kin,  though  much  lefs  than  in  the  true 
jaundice.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  thefe  difor¬ 
ders  there  is  ufually  an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile, 
commonly  of  a  thinner  confidence  than  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  while  the  orifices  of  the  lymphatics  are  probably 
enlarged,  and  thus  ready  to  abforb  a  fluid  fomewhat 
thicker  than  what  they  ought  to  take  up  in  a  healthy 
ftate;  but  thefe  diforders  are  of  fhort  duration  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  real  jaundice,  which  fometimes  lafts 
for  many  years.  Thefe  afteftions,  however,  cannot 
with  propriety  in  any  cafe  be  confidered  as  real  in¬ 
ftances  of  jaundice  ;  for  to  conftitute  that  difeafe,  bile 
muft  not  only  be  prefent  in  the  blood,  but  wanting  in 
the  alimentary  canal. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  women  are  more  fubjeft  to 
jaundice  than  men,  which  probably  arifes  from  their 
more  fedentary  life  ;  for  this,  together  with  fome  of 
the  depreffing  pafiions  of  the  mind,  are  found  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  acceffion  of  the  difeafe,  if  not  abfolutely  to 
produce  it.  Pregnant  women  alfo  are  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  jaundice,  which  goes  off  after  their  de¬ 
livery, 

Prognofis.  As  jaundice  may  arife  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes,  fome  of  which  cannot  be  difeovered  du¬ 
ring  the  patient’s  life,  the  prognofi3  muft  on  this  ac¬ 
count  be  very  uncertain.  The  only  cafes  which  admit 

of 
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lmpetigin«  of  a  cure  are  thofe  depending  upon  biliary  concretions, 
or  obftruftions  of  the  biliary  dufts  by  vifcid  bile  ;  for 
the  concretions  are  feldom  of  fuch  a  lize  that  the 
dufts  will  not  let  them  pafs  through,  though  frequent¬ 
ly  not  without  extreme  pain.  Indeed  this  pain,  though 
fo  violent,  and  almoft  intolerable  to  the  lick  perfon, 
affords  the  beft  prdgnofis ;  as  the  phyfician  may  rea¬ 
dily  allure  his  patient  that  there  is  great  hope  of 
his  being  relieved  from  it.  The  coming  on  of  a  gentle 
diarrhoea,  attended  with  bilious  ftools,  together  with 
the  ceffation  of  pain,  are  figns  of  the  difeafe  being 
cured.  We  are  not,  however,  always  to  conclude,  be- 
caufe  the  difeafe  is  not  attended  with  acute  pain,  that 
it  is  therefore  incurable  ;  for  frequently  the  paffage  of 
a  concretion  through  the  biliary  dufts  is  accompanied 
only  with  a  fenfation  of  flight  uneafinefs. 

Cure.  The  great  objeft  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure 
of  jaundice  is  unqueftionably  the  removal  of  the  caufe 
which  obftrufts  the  palfage  of  bile  into  the  inteftine  : 
But  before  this  Gan  be  accomplifhed,  p  raft  ices  are  often 
neceflary  for  alleviating  urgent  fymptoms;  which  may 
be  done  fometime3  by  fupplying  the  want  of  bile  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  fometimes  by  affording  an  exit 
for  bilious  matter  from  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  but 
moft  frequently  by  obviating  the  effefts  of  diftenfion 
and  obftruftion  to  the  circulation  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
liver. 

The  meafures  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
obltruftion  mult  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  obltrufting  caufe. 

When  the  jaundice  arifes  from  indurated  fwellings 
or  fcirrhi  of  the  vifcera,  it  is  abfolutely  incurable;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  thefe  cannot  always  be  difcovered,  the 
phyfician  ought  to  proceed  in  ever)'  cafe  of  jaundice  as 
if  it  arofe  from  calculi.  The  indications  here  are,  i.  To 
diffolve  the  concretions;  and,  2.  To  prevent  their  for¬ 
mation  a  fecond  time.  But  unhappily  the  medical 
art  has  not  yet  afforded  a  folvent  for  biliary  concre¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  even  be  diffolved  when  tried  out 
of  the  body  either  by  acids  or  alkalies,  or  any  thing 
but  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and  thefe  fubftances  are  by  far  too  irritating  to  be 
given  in  fufficient  quantity  to  affeft  a  concretion  in 
the  biliary  dufts.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  difeafes 
©f  the  liver  are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  than  thofe 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  becanfe  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  there  is  in  getting  at  the  part  affefted,  and  the 
tedious  and  round-about  paffage  the  blood  hath  to  it. 
The  juice  of  common  grafs  has  indeed  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  fpecific  in  the  jaundice,  but  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  Gliffon  obferves,  that  black  cattle 
are  fubjeft  to  biliary  concretions  when  fed  with  hay 
or  dried  ftraw  in  winter,  but  are  cured  by  the  fuccu- 
lent  grafs  in  the  fpring;  and  Van  Swieten  tells  a  ftrange 
ftory  of  a  man  who  cured  himfelf  of  the  jaundice  by 
living  almoft  entirely  on  grafs,  of  which  he  de¬ 
voured  fuch  quantities,  that  the  farmers  were  wont  to 
drive  him  out  of  their  fields  ;  but  other  praftitioners 
have  by  no  means  found  this  in  any  degree  effeftual. 
The  only  method  of  cure  now  attempted  in  the  jaundice 
is  to  expel  the  concretion  into  the  inteflines;  for  which 
vomits  and  exercife  are  the  principal  medicines.  The 
former  are  juftly  reckoned  the  moft  efficacious  medi¬ 
cines,  as  they  powerfully  (hake  all  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  vifcera  j  and  thus  tend  to  diflodge  any  ob- 
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ftrufting  matter  that  may  be  contained  in  them.  But 
if  there  be  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  vomits  muft 
not  be  exhibited  till  bleeding  has  been  prejnifed-  We 
muft  alfo  proceed  with  caution  if  the  pain  be  very 
lharp ;  for  in  all  cafes  where  the  difeafe  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  allay  it  by 
opiates  before  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic.  There  is 
alfo  danger,  that,  by  a  continued  ufe  of  vomits,  a  con¬ 
cretion  which  is  too  large  to  pafs,  may  be  fo  impafted 
in  the  dufts,  that  it  cannot  even  be  returned  into  the 
gall-bladder,  which  would  othervvife  have  happened, 
in  all  cafes,  therefore,  if  no  relief  follows  the  exhibition 
of  the  fecond  or  third  emetic,  it  will  be  prudent  to  for¬ 
bear  their  farther  ufe  for  fome  time. 

Of  all  kinds  of  exercife,  that  of  riding  on  Uorfeback 
is  moft  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  difeafe.  It  ope¬ 
rates  in  the  fame  manner  with  vomits,  namely,  by  the 
concuftion  it  gives  to  the  vifcera  ;  and  therefore  the 
cautions  neceifary  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  vomits 
are  alfo  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  riding. 
Cathartics  alfo  may  be  of  fervice,  by  clean fing  the 
prim ee  vise,  and  foliciting  a  difeharge  of  the  bile  into 
the  inteftines ;  but  they  muft  not  be  of  too  draftic  a 
nature,  elfe  they  may  produce  incurable  obftruftions, 
by  bringing  forward  concretions  that  are  too  large 
to  pafs.  Anodynes  and  the  warm  bath  are  fervice- 
able  by  their  relaxing  quality ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  from  afting  as  powerful  antifpafmodics, 
they  often  give  an  opportunity  for  the  difeharge  of 
concretions  by  very  flight  caufes,  when  they  would 
otherwife  be  firmly  retained.  Soap  has  been  fuppofed 
to  do  fervice  as  a  folvent;  but  this  is  now  found  to 
be  a  miftake,  and  it  afts  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  re¬ 
laxant  or  as  a  gentle  purgative. 

But  when  all  means  of  relief  fail,  a3  in  cafes  of  feir- 
rhous,  we  can  then  only  attempt  to  palliate  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  and  preferve  the  patient’s  life  as  long  as  poffible. 
This  is  befc  accomplifhed  by  diuretics;  for  thus  a  great 
quantity  of  bilious  matter  is  evacuated,  and  the  fyftem 
is  freed  from  the  bad  confcquences  which  enfue  on  its 
ftagnation  in  the  habit.  But  even  this  is  by  Ho  means 
equal  to  the  common  evacuation  by  ftool ;  nor  can  all 
the  attempts  to  fupply  the  want  of  bile  in  the  inteftines 
by  bitters  and  other  ftomachics  reftore  the  patient  to  1 
his  wonted  appetite  and  vigour.  If  the  pain  be  very 
violent,  we  muft  on  all  occafions  have  receurfe  to 
opiates ;  or  if  the  blood  has  acquired  a  tendency  to 
di  Ablution,  it  muft  be  counteracted  by  proper  anti- 
feptics. 

If  the  difeafe  goes  off,  its  return  muft  be  prevented 
by  a  courfe  of  tonic  medicines,  particularly  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  and  antifeptics  t  but  we  can  by  no  means  be 
certain  that  the  jaundice  will  not  return,  and  that  at 
any  interval ;  for  there  may  be  a  number  of  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  though  one  hath  palled, 
another  may  very  quickly  follow,  and  produce  a  new 
fit  of  jaundice ;  and  thus  fome  people  have  continued 
to  be  affefted  with  the  diftemper,  at  fhort  intervals,, 
during  life. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies,  mercury  has  been  lately  recom¬ 
mended  as  exceedingly  efficacious  in  diforders  of  the 
liver,  efpecially  thofe  which  follow  intermitting  and 
remitting  fevers.  Dr  Monro,  in  his  Obfervations  on 
the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of  foldiers,  acquaints 
us,  that  he  has  feen  fome  ifteric  cafes  which,  lie  thought, 
received 
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lmpctigif.es  received  benefit  from  taking  a  few  grains  of  mercurius 
v  dulc'ts  at  night,  and  a  purge  next  morning;  and  this 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a-week. 

Infants  are  fubjeCl  to  a  temporary  jaundice,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  gum ,  foon  after  birth,  the  caufe  of 
which  is  not  well  underftood.  It  differs  remarkably 
from  the  common  jaundice;  as,  in  the  latter,  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  firft  difcoverable  in  the  white  of  the  eyes;  but 
though  the  fltin  of  infants  in  the  gum  is  all  over  yel¬ 
low,  their  eyes  always  remain  clear.  The  diforder 
goes  off  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the  ufe  of  a  gentle  pur¬ 
gative  or  two. 
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CLASS  IV.  LOCALES. 

Vitia,  San.  Clafs  I.  Lin.  CL  XI.  Fog.  Cl.  X. 

Sag.  Cl.  I. 

Plagae,  Sag.  Cl.  II. 

Morbi  orgauici  Auftorum. 

OrdeaI.  D  YSASSTHESliE- 

Dyfiefthefids,  Saav.  Cl.  VI.  Otd.  I.  Sag.  Cl.  IX. 

Ord.  I. 

Genus  XCll.  CALIGO. 

The  Cataract. 

Caligo,  Sauv.  gen.  153.  Fog.  288.  Sag.  gen.  259. 

Catara&a,  Lin.  109. 

A  catarad  is  an  obftru&ion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in¬ 
terpolation  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either  di- 
minifhes  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  an  opacity  in  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a 
recent  or  beginning  catarad ,  the  fame  medicines  are 
to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ;  and  they  will  fome- 
times  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and 
the  cataract  becomes  firm,  it  mud  be  couched,  or  ra¬ 
ther  extracted ;  for  which  operation,  fee  Surgery. — 
Dr  Buchan  fays  he  has  refolved  a  recent  cataraCl  by 
giving  the  patient  fome  purges  «vith  calomel,  keeping 
a  poultice  of  frefh  hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye, 
and  a  perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  practices  will  frequently  fucceed.  A  refolution 
can  only  be  effected  here  by  an  abforption  of  the 
opaque  matter  5  and  where  this  is  poffible,  there  is 
perhaps  a  better  chance  of  its  being  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  electric  fluid  than  by  any  otheu  means. 
Tor  this  purpofe  eleCtricity  is  chiefly  applied  under 
the  form  of  the  eledric  aura ,  as  it  has  been  called;  but 
even  this  is  very  rarely  fuccefsful. 

Genus  XC11I.  AMAUROSIS. 

The  Gutta  Serena. 

Amaurofis,  Sauv.  gen.  155.  Lin.  no.  F og.  238. 

Sag.  261. 

Amblyopia,  Lin.  1 08.  Fog.  236. 

A  gutta  ferena  is  an  abolition  of  the  fight  without 
any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes.  In  every  cafe 
it  depends  on  an  affeCtion  of  fome  part  of  the  optic 
nerve.  But  the  affections  which  may  produce  this 
difeafe  are  of  different  kinds.  When  it  is  owing  to  a 
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decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  Amaurofis. 
of  a  cure  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  compreffion  »  J 
of  the  nerves  by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  with 
the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young, 
and  of  a  fanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cupping 
with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe.  A  running  at  the  nofe  may  be 
promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating  powders,  &c. 

But  the  moft  likely  means  of  relieving  the  patient, 
are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a  long  time  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the 
heck;  which  have  been  known  to  reftore  fight  even  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  for  a  eonfiderable  time  loft. — Should 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  mercurial  faliva- 
tion;  dr,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  purpofe  better, 

12  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  mercury  may  be 
diffolved  ih  an  Englifh  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  and 
a  table- fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half 
a  pint  of  the  decoCtion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. — Of 
late  eleCtricity  has  been  much  celebrated  as  efficacious, 
when  no  other  thing  could  do  fervice  ;  and  here  it 
has  in  fome  degree  the  fame  chance  of  fuccefs  as  in 
other  cafes  of  infenfibility,  depending  on  an  affeCtion 
of  the  nerves,  in  fome  of  which  it  has  certainly  in  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  been  of  ufe. 

In  the  amaurofis,  Dr  Porterfield  obferves,  that  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  confeqi  ence  to  know  of  how  long  hand¬ 
ing  the  difeafe  has  been ;  which  is  not  always  eafily 
done  if  one  eye  only  be  affeCted.  This  is  a  very  eflen- 
tial  point;  becaufe  an  amaurofis  of  long  handing  is  al¬ 
together  incurable.  Mr  Boyle  mentions  the  cafe  of  a 
man  who  had  a  cataraCt  for  feveral  years  without  know¬ 
ing  it  himfelf,  though  others  did.  He  difeovered  it 
at  laft  by  happening  to  rub  his  found  eye,  and  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  himfelf  in  the  dark.  When  a  perfon 
therefore  has  a  gutta  ferena  only  in  one  of  the  eyes,  he 
may  think^that  the  eye  has  but  lately  loft  the  power  of 
fight;  though  this  perhaps  has  been  the  cafe  for  feveral 
years  On  the*other  hand,  he  may  imagine  that  a  recent 
difeafe  of  this  kind  is  really  of  long  Handing.  But  by  in¬ 
quiring  at  what  time  he  firft  became  fubjeCt  to  mi- 
flakes  in  all  aftions  that  require  the  diftance  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  diftinguiflied,  as  in  pouring  liquor  into  a  glafs, 
fnuffing  a  candle,  threading  a  needle,  we  may  difeover 
the  age  of  the  difeafe,  and  thence  be  affifted  to  form 
a  more  juft  prognoftic  with  refpeCt  to  its  cure.  Dr 
Porterfield  gives  an  inftance  of  his  conjecturing  in  this 
manner  concerning  the  cafe  of  a  young  lady  who  had 
difeovered  a  lofs  of  fight  in  one  of  her  eyes  only  the 
day  before.  The  difeafe  was  thought  to  be  of  long 
Handing  ;  but  as  the  DoCtor  found  that  fhe  had  only 
been  fubjeCt  to  millakes  of  the  kind  above  mentioned 
for  about  a  month,  he  drew  a  favourable  prognoftic, 
and  the  difeafe  was  cured. 


Genus  XCIV.  DYSOPIA. 

Depraved  Vision. 

Amblyopia,  Sauv.  gen.  154.  Sag.  258. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  referred  to  this  genus  by 
Dr  Cullen,  viz. 

1  Dyfopia  Tenebrarum;  2.  Dyfopia  Luminis. — 
The  former  of  thefe  is  properly  the  nydalopia ,  or  night- 
blindnefs,. 
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Difefthe-blindnefs,  of  ancient  authors.  But  amongft  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  there  is  a  direct  oppofition 
v  in  the  ufe  of  this  word  nyctalopia  ;  fome  faying  it  fig- 
nifies  “thofe  who  c&nnot  fee  by  night,”  and  others  ex- 
prefs  by  it  “  thofe  who  cannot  fee  during  the  day,  but 
during  the  night.” — The  difference  in  the  account  of 
tills  diforder,  as  to  its  appearing  in  the  night  or  in 
the  day,  is  reconciled  by  coufidering  it  as  of  the  in¬ 
termitting  kind  :  the  difference  then  will  confift  in  the 
different  times  of  its  approach  ;  fo  it  may  be  called  pe¬ 
riodical  btindnefs.  Intermittents  appearing  in  a  variety 
of  modes,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  bark  in  fome  in- 
ftances  of  this  fort  of  blindnefs,  both  favour  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  being  an  intermittent  difeafe  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  this  view  has  accordingly  been  taken  of  it  by  fome 
late  writers,  particularly  in  fome  papers  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  Obfervations,  and  Medical  Tranfa&ions. 

3.  Dyfopia  Proximorum  ( Prcjbytia),  or  the  defeft 
of  thofe  who  fee  only  at  too  great  dijlance.  4.  Dyfo- 
pia  Dissitorum  ( Myopia ),  or  the  defedt  of  thofe  who 
are  Jhortfighted. — Thefe  are  diforders  which  depend  on 
the  original  ftrufture  or  figure  of  the  eye,  therefore 
admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniences  arifing  from 
them  may,  however,  be  in  fome  meafurc  remedied  by 
the  help  of  proper  glaffes.  The  former  requires  the 
aid  of  a  convex,  and  the,  latter  of  a  concave  glafs. 

5.  Dyfopia  Lateralis  ;  a  defect  by  which  obje&s 
cannot  be  viewed  diftin&ly  but  in  an  oblique  pofition. 
—Thus,  in  viewing  an  objeft  placed  on  the  left,,  they 
turn  their  face  and  eye  to  the  right,  and  vice  verfa. — 
This  diforder  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  both 
natural  and  accidental,  fome  of  which  admit  of  110  re¬ 
medy.  If  it  be  occafioued  by  a  partial  adhefion  of  the 
eye-lids,  the  hand  of  the  furgeon  is  required :  if  by  a 
tranfverfe  pofition  of  the  pupil,  fome  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  is  neceffary.  If  it  be  owing  to  an  albugo  co¬ 
vering  part  of  the  pupil,  or  to  a  film  rendering  a  pore 
tion  of  the  cornea  opaque,  the  remedies  for  thefe  af- 
fedtions  are  to  be  here  applied. 

3fi2  Genus  XCV.  PSEUDOBLEPSIS. 

Imaginary  VIsion  of  Objedts  which  do  not  exilL 

Suffufio,  Sauv.  gen.  217.  Sag.  329. 

Phantafma,  Lin.  73.  Sag.  289. 

This  very  often  takes  place  when  the  body  is  di’f- 
eafed,  and  then  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  delirious. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  thefe  cafes,  it  does  not  amount 
to  delirium  ;  but  the  perfon  imagines  he  fees  gnats  or 
other  infe&s  flying  before  his  eyes ;  or  fometimesj 
that  every  thing  he  looks  at  has  black  fpots  in  it, 
which  laft  is  a  very,  dangerous  fign.  Sometimes  alfo 
fparks  of  fire  appear  before  the  eyes  ;  which  appear¬ 
ances  are  not  to  be  difregarded,  as  they  frequently 
precede  apoplexy  or  epilepfy.  Sometimes,  however, 
people  have  been  affe&ed  in  this  manner  during  life 
without  feeling  any  other  inconvenience.  Such  a  dif¬ 
order  can  rarely  if  ever  be  cured. 


363  Genus  XCVI.  DYSECCEA. 

Deafness,  or  Difficulty  of  Hearing. 

364  Genus  XCVII.  PARACUSIS. 

Depravation  of  Hearing. 

Paracufis,  Sauv.  gen.  159.  Sag.  265. 
Syrigmus,  Sauv.  gen,  219.  Sag.  .231. 


The  fun&ions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hear- 
ing  may  like  wife  be  hurt  by  exceilive  noife ;  violent 
colds  in  the  head ;  fevers  ;  hard  wax,  or  other  fub- 
ftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  ;  too  great  a 
degree  of  moiiture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is 
very  often  the  effedt  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to 
molt  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is 
owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftrudture  or  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the  cafe  it  admits 
of  no  cure  ;  and  the  unhappy  perfon  not  only  conti¬ 
nues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb,  for  life.  , 

When  deafriefs  is  the  effedt  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  applied  to  the  head,  the 
patient  muft  be  carefuj  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  night;  he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  fre-< 
quently  in  lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When  deaf- 
nefs  is  the  effedt  of  a  fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after 
the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceed  from  dry  wax 
flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  dropping 
oil  into  them  ;  afterwaids  they  muft  be  fy  ringed  with 
warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  or  tindlure  of  afafeetida, 
maybe  mixed  together,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  put  into 
the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  after¬ 
wards  with  a  little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inftead  of 
oil,  put  a  fmall  dice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear, 
which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. — When 
the  ears  abound  with  moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off 
by  an  iffue  or  feton,  which  ftiould  be  made  as  near  the 
affedted  parts  as  poflible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall 
of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  in¬ 
to  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary-water  and 
fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber  and  mulk  5 
and  Brooke^  fays,  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of 
hearing  cured  by  putting  a  grain  or  two  of  mufle  in¬ 
to  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  Where,  however,  an 
application  with  confiderable  ftimulant  power  is  necef- 
fary,  camphorated  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  belt.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  begin  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  alkali,  increafing  it  as  the  ear  is  found 
to  bear  it.  In  fome  inftances,  where  deafnefs  depends 
on  a  ftate  of  infenfibility  in  the  nerves,  eledtricity,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  form  either  of  fparks.  or  of  the 
eledtric  aura,  has  been  employed  with  great  fuccefs. 
But  thefe  and  other  applications  muft  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Though  filch  applications  may  fametimes  be  of  fer. 
vice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they 
do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tam¬ 
pered  with ;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a  very 
delicate  touch.  For  this  reafbn,  what  we  would  chief¬ 
ly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is  to  keep  the  head  warm. 
From  whatever  caufe  this  diforder  proceeds,  this  is  al¬ 
ways  proper;  and  more  benefit  has  often  been  derived 
from  it  alone,  in  the  moft  obftinate  cafes  of  deafnefs, 
than  from  any  medicines  whatever. 

Genus 
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MEDICINE. 


Genvs  XCVIIl..  ANOSMIA. 

DefeQ  of  Smelling. 

Anofmia,  Sauv.  gen.  156.  Lin.  113.  Vog.  248. 

Sag.  2 62. 

Caufes.  Morbid  affedions  In  the  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
may  be  confidered  with  refped  to  their  caufes,  as  ari¬ 
sing  from  one  of  two  fources  ;  either  from  fome  orga¬ 
nic  affection  of  the  parts  here  principally  concerned, 
or  from  a  mere  atonic  Hate  of  the  parts  without  any 
obvious  afftdiori.  The  fenfe  of  fnielling  may  be  di- 
fn in iflied  or  deflroyed  by  various  difeafes  of  the  parts; 
as,  the  moifture,  drynefs, -inflammation  or  fuppuration 
of  that  membrane  which  lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe 
commonly  called  the  olfactory  membrane ;  the  compreffion 
of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome 
fault  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A  defed,  or 
too  great  a  degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpongy 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  die  forehead, 
&c.  may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It 
may  alfo  be  injured  by  a  colledion  of  fetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from 
them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

Cure.  When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
iriitation  and  coagulate  the  thin  (harp  ferum  may 
be  applied;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  tine  flour, 
camphire  diflblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  va¬ 
pours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  ben¬ 
jamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the  nofe  and 
mouth.  For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
l'ome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram, 
mixed  with  oil  of  amber,  and  anifeed  ;  or  a  fternuta- 
tory  of  calcined  white  vitriol,  1 2  grains  of  which  may 
be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram-water  and  fil¬ 
trated.  The  fteam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  thrown 
upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noftrils  is  likewife 
of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obftrudions, 
&c. 

If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
dreffed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the 
pain  be  very  great,  a  little  laudanum  may  be  added. 
If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without 
mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive 
fublunate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as  di reded  in  the 
gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  walhed 
with  it ;  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received 
up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert  or  want  fti- 
mulating,  volatile  falts,  ftiong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
■which  oceafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam 
of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  of  the  oil  of 
amber. 

Genus  XCIX.  AGEUSTIA. 

DefeQ  of  Tasting. 

Ageuftia,  Sau<v.  gen.  157.  Sag .  263. 

Ageuftia,  Lin.  1 14. 

Apogeufis,  Vog.  449. 

Cauje.  This  difeafe  alfo  may  arife  either  from  an 
organic  affedion,  or  an  atonic  ftale  of  the  parts.  The 
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Pra&ice. 

tafte  may  be  diminilhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus,  Ageuftia. 

aphthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue  ; v . * 

it  may  be  depraved  by  a  fa  alt  of  the  faliva,  which,  be¬ 
ing  difeharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fenfa- 
tion  as  if  the  food  which  the  peri'on  takes  had  really  a 
bad  tafte ;  or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries 
done  to  the  nerves'  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few 
things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  oftafting 
or  fmelling  than  obftinate  colds,  efpecially  thofe  which 
affed  the  head. 

Cure.  When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mu¬ 
cus,  &c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  feraped,  and  fre¬ 
quently  waihed  with  a  mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and 
honey,  or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is 
vitiated,  which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or 
other  difeafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure 
of  this  fymptom.  To  relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  following  pradices  may  be  of  ufe  :  if  there 
be  a  bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits, 
purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile  :  what 
is  called  a  nidorous  tajle ,  arifing  from  putrid  humours, 
is  correded  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids  :  a  fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors :  an  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abforbents 
and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyiler-lhells,  fait  of 
wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fcnfibillty  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafte  is  diminilhed,'  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radilh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftangesj  will  help  to 
recover  it. 

Genus  C.  ANAESTHESIA.  367 

Dcfe£t  of  the  Senfe  of  Fh  sling. 

Sauv.  gen.  161.  Lin.  218.  Vog.  267. 

Caufes ,  &c.  This  fenfe  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftruds  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching, 
as  preffure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be 
hurt  by  too  great  a  degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the 
nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf- 
ikin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a  tenfion  of  it,  or  it 
is  too  delicate.  ’Whatever  diforders  the  fundions  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching. 

Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  fame  general 
caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the 
fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a  Jlupor ,  or  defed  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa¬ 
tient  mull  firft  be  purged  ;  afterwards  fuch  medicines 
as  excite  the  adion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate  the  fy- 
ftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  either  by  itfelf  or  combined  with  effential 
oils,  horfe-radiih,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly ;  the 
difordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  frelh  nettles  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Blifters  and  finapifms  applied-  to  the  parts  will  like¬ 
wife  be  of  ufe  ;  and  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot-baths. 

Order  II.  DYSOREXIfE,  368 

Sect.  I.  APPETITUS  ERRONEI. 

Morofitates,  Sauv.  Clafs  VIII.  Order  II.  Sag. 

Clafs  XIII.  Order  II. 

6  Pathetic!, 
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Pathetici,  Lin.  Clafs  V.  Older  II. 

Hyper  sefthefes,  Fog.  Clafs  VII. 

Genus  CL  BULIMIA. 
Insatiable  Hunger,  or  Canine  appetite. 


I 


Bulimia,  Sauv.  gen.  223.  Lin.  79.  Sag.  gen.  335. 
Bulimus,  V og.  296. 

Addephagia,  Fog.  297. 

Cynorexia,  Fog.  298. 


CINE. 

eafes,  as  for  example  in  fevers,  often  point  out  a  na¬ 
tural  cure.  The  indulgence  of  fuch  appetites  to  a 
moderate  degree  is  feldom  productive  of  any  incon¬ 
venience,  and  often  followed  by  the  bell  confequences. — 
Hence  there  are  fome  practitioners  who  think  that 
fuch  craving  Ihould  very  generally  be  indulged  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  patient  can  affign  no  reafon  what¬ 
ever  for  fuch  particular  longings,  but  is  merely 
prompted  by  an  uncommon  and  inexplicable  defire. 


3<3 

Picu. 


This  difeafe  is  commonly  owing  to  fome  fault  in 
the  ftomach,  by  which  the  aliments  are  thrown  out 
too  foon  ;  and  unlefs  the  perfon  -be  indulged  in  his 
defire  for  eating,  he  frequently  falls  into  fainting  fits. 
Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  fuch  a  Hate  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  that  the  aliment  is  rejefted  by  vomit  almoft  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  fwallowed  ;  after  which  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  food  returns  as  violent  as  ever.  But  there 
are  many  circumftances  which  feem  to  render  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  more  frequently  arifes  from  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  fecreted  fluid  poured  into  the  fto¬ 
mach,  by  means  of  which  the  aliment  is  diflblved. 
When  the  aClivity  of  this  fluid  is  morbidly  increafed, 
it  will  both  produce  too  fudden  a  folution  of  the  folid 
aliment,  and  likewife  operate  as  a  powerful  and  pecu¬ 
liar  ft im ulus  to  the  ftomach,  giving  an  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion,  fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  natural  hun¬ 
ger.  Such  things  are  proper  for  the  cure  as  may 
enable  the  ftomach  to  perform  its  office :  chaly- 
beates  and  other  tonics  will  generally  be  proper. 
In  fome,  brandy  drunk  in  a  morning  has  been  ufe- 
ful;  and  frequent  fmoking  tobacco  has  relieved  others. 
Oil,  fat  meat,  pork,  opiates,  and  in  fliort  every 
thing  which  in  a  found  perfon  would  be  moft  apt 
to  pall  the  appetite,  may  alfo  be  ufed  as  tempo¬ 
rary  expedients,  but  cannot  be  expedled  to  perform 
a  cure.  In  fome,  the  pylorus  has  been  found  too 
large  ;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  muft  have  been  in¬ 
curable. 

Genus  CII.  POLYDIPSIA. 

37°  Excessive  Thirst. 

Polydipfia,  Sauv.  gen.  224.  Lin.  80.  Fog.  275. 

Sag.  336. 

This  is  almoft  always  fymptomatic  ;  and  occurs  in 
fever,  dropfy,  fluxes,  &c.  The  cure  is  very  generally 
obtained  only  by  the  removal  of  the  primary  difeafe ; 
and  it  is  beft  palliated  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
diluents :  But  when  thefe  are  contraindicated,  it  may 
often  be  fuccefsfully  obviated  by  finch  articles  taken 
into  the  mouth  as  have  effect  in  augmenting  the  flow 
of  faliva. 

Genus  CII1.  PICA. 

37 1  Longing,  or  Falfe  appetite. 

Pica,  Sauv.  gen.  222.  Sag.  334. 

Citta,  Lin.  78. 

Allotriophagia,  Fog.  299. 

Malacia,  Fog.  300. 

The  pica  is  alfo  very  generally  fymptomatic  of 
other  difeafes,  as  of  worms,  chlorofis,  pregnancy,  &c. ; 
and  is  therefore  chiefly  to  be  combated  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  primary  affeCtion.  It  may,  however,  be 
obferved,  that  peculiar  longings  occurring  in  certain  dif- 
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Genus  CIV.  SATYRIASIS.  3?2 

Satyriafis,  Sauv.  gen.  228.  Lin.  81.  Sag.  340. 

Satyriajis  is  a  violent  defire  of  venery  in  men, 
even  fo  that  reafon  is'  depraved  by  it.  The  pulfe  is 
quick,  and  the  breathing  fliort ;  the  patient  is  fleeplefs, 
tliirfty,  and  loathes  his  food ;  the  urine  is  evacuated 
with  difficulty,  and  a  fever  foon  conaes  oh.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms,  however,  are  probably  notfomuch  theconfequence 
of  fatyriafis,  as  merely  concomitant  effects  re  fid  ting 
from  the  fame  caufe.  And  indeed  this  affeftion  is 
moft  frequently  the  concomitant  of  a  certain  modifi¬ 
cation  of  infanity.  The  nature  and  caufe  of  this  af- 
fe£tion  are  in  moft  inftances  very  little  afeertained  ; 
but  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  treatment,  it 
agrees  very  much  with  the  affection  next  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  which,  of  the  two,  is  the  moil  common  occur¬ 
rence. 

Genus  CV.  NYMPHOMANIA. 

Furor  Uterinus.  373 

Nymphomania,  Sauv.  229.  Sag.  341. 

Satyriafis,  Lin.  81. 

The  furor  uterinus  is  in  moft  inftances  either  a 
fpecies  of  madnefs  or  an  high  degree  of  hyilcrics. 

Its  immediate  caufe  is  a  preternatural  irritability 
of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  of  women  (to  whom  the 
diforder  is  proper),  or  an  unufual  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  in  thele  parts.— Its  pvefence  is  known  by  the 
wanton  behaviour  of  the  patient :  ffie  fpeaks  and 
a&s  with  unre drained  obfeenity ;  and  as  the  dif¬ 
order  increafes,  (he  fcolds,  cries,  and  laughs,  by 
turns.  While  reafon  is  retained,  flie  is  filent,  and 
fcems  melancholy,  but  her  eyes  difeover  an  unufual 
wantonnefs.  The  fymptoms  are  better  and  worfe  un¬ 
til!  the  greateft  degree  of  the  diforder  approaches,  and 
then  by  every  word  and  action  her  condition  is  too 
manifeft. —  In  the  beginning  a  cure  may  be  hoped  for; 

but  if  it  continue,  it  degenerates  into  a  mania _ In 

order  to  the  cure,  blood-letting  is  commonly  had  re- 
courfe  to  .in  proportion  to  the  patient’s  ftrength. 
Camphor  in  dofes  of  15  or  20  grains,  with  nitre, 
and  fmall  dofes  of  the  tin&ure  of  opium,  fhould  be 
repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Some  venture  to  give 
cerufa  acetata  in  dofes  from  three  to  five  grains.  Be¬ 
sides  bleeding,  cooling  purges  fhould  alfo  be  repeated 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  fymptoms,  &c.  What  is 
ufeful  in  maniacal  and  hypochondriac  diforders,  is  alfo 
ufeful  here,  regard  being  had  to  fanguine  or  phlegma¬ 
tic  habits,  &c.  When  the  delirium  is  at  the  height,  give 
opiates  to  compofe  ;  and  ufe  the  fame  method  as  in  a 
phrenitis  or  a  mania.  Inje&ions  of  barley-water,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  hemlock-juice,  according  to  Rive- 
rius,  may  be  frequently  thrown  up  into  the  uterus : 
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Dyforeiiia  this  is  called  fpecific;  but  matrimony,  if  poflible,  ihould 
'  v  be  preferred.  For  although  this  cannot  be  reprefent- 
ed  as  a  cure  for  the  difeafe  when  in  an  advanced  Hate, 
yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  prevented  it  where  it  would  otherwife  have 
taken  place. 

374  Genus  CVI.  NOSTALGIA. 

Vehement  Desire  of  revisiting  one’s  Country. 

Noftalgia,  Sauv.  gen.  226.  Lin.  83.  Sag.  338. 

This  is  to  be  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  melancholy;  and 
unlefs  it  be  indulged,  it  very  commonly  proves  not 
only  incurable  but  even  fatal.  Although  it  cannot 
be  confidered  as  altogether  peculiar  to  any  nation, 
yet  it  is  obferved  to  be  much  more  frequent  with 
feme  than  with  others ;  and  it  has  particularly  been 
remarked  among  Swifs  foldiers  in  the  fervice  of  fo¬ 
reign  ftates. 

Sect.  II.  APPETITUS  DEFICIENTES. 

Anepithymise,  Sauv.  Clafs  VI.  Ord.  11.  Sag.  IX. 
Ord.  II. 

Privativi,  Lin.  Clafs  VI.  Order  III. 

Adynamioe,  Vog.  Clafs  VI. 

57,r  Genus  CVII.  ANOREXIA. 

Want  of  Appetite. 

Anorexia,  Sauv.  gen.  162.  Lin.  1 16.  Vog.  279. 

Sag.  268. 

The  anorexia  is  fymptomatic  of  many  difeafes,  but 
feldom  appears  as  a  primary  affe&ion  ;  and  it  is  very 
generally  overcome  only  by  the  removal  of  the  affe&ion 
on  which  it.  depends. 

3,76  Genus  CVIII.  AD1PSIA. 

Want  of  Thirst. 

Adipfia,  Sauv.  gen.  163.  Lin.  117.  Vog.  281.  Sag. 
269. 

This  by  Dr  Cullen  is  reckoned  to  be  always  fymp¬ 
tomatic  of  fome  diftemper  affecting  the  fenforium  com¬ 
mune. 

377  Genus  CIX.  ANAPHRODISIA. 

Impotence  to  Venery. 

Anaphrodifia,  Sauv.  gen.  164.  Sag.  270. 

Ateenia,  Lin.  1  iq. 

Agenefia,  Vog.  283. 

For  this,  fee  the  article  Impotence  in  the  alphabe¬ 
tical  order. 


Order  III.  DYSCINESIiE. 

Genus  CX.  APHONIA. 

Lofs  of  Voice. 

Aphonia,  Sauv.  gen.  166.  Lin.  X  15.  Vog.  253. 

Sag.  272. 

The  lofs  of  voice  may  proeeed  from  various  caufes. 
If  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  which  are  formed  by 
the  par  vagutn  and  the  nervus  cccejforius,  and  reach 
the  larynx,  be  cut,  the  perfon  is  capable  of  only  as  it 
were  a  half-pronunciation  ;  but  if  both  be  cut,  the 
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fpeech  and  voice  are  both  loll.  The  lofs  of  fpeech  Aphonia, 
happening  in  hyfteric  patients  is  alfo  called  aphonia ;  1  '"t 

but  more  properly  that  lofs  of  fpeech  is  thus  named 
which  depends  on  fome  fault  of  the  tongue. 

Seeing  that  the  motion  of  any  part  is  deftroyed,  or 
leffened  at  leaft,  by  the  interception  of  the  nervous 
fluid  in  its  paffage  thither,  and  that  the  nerves  deftined 
for  the  motion  of  the  tongue  arife  principally  from 
the  fifth  pair,  it  appears  that  the  feat  of  this  diforder 
is  in  the  faid  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  caufe  is  a  diminution  or  total  deftru&ion  of 
the  nervous  power  in  them.  Hence  a  palfy  of 
the  tongue,  which  is  either  antecedent  or  fubfequent 
to  hemiplegic  or  apopledlic  diforders,  demand  our  ut- 
moft  attention. 

If  an  aphonia  appears  alone,  it  generally  befpeaka 
an  approaching  hemiplegia  or  apoplexy  ;  but  if  it  fue- 
ceed  thefe  diforders,  and  is  complicated  with  a  weak 
memory  and  a  fluggifiinefs  of  the  mental  powers, 
it  threatens  their  return.  That  aphony  ufually  ter¬ 
minates  the  bed  which  proceeds  from  a  ftagnation  of 
ferovs  humours  comprefling  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  run  to  the  tongue  ;  but  it  is  no 
lefs  affliftive  to  the  patient,  and  is  very  obflinate  of 
cure. 

Other  caufes  of  this  diforder  are,  the  ftriking  in  of 
eruptions  on  the  ikin,  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the 
fauces  and  tongue,  obftructed  periodical  evacuations 
in  plethoric  habits,  fpafmodic  affections,  worms,  a 
crumb  of  bread  falling  into  the  larynx,  fear,  too  free 
an  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors;  alfo  whatever  deftroys  the 
ligaments  which  go  from  the  arytaenoid  to  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  will  deftroy  the  voice. 

The  prognoflics  vary  according  to  the  caufe  or  caufes. 

That  fpecies  which  is  owing  immediately  to  fpafms, 
foon  gives  way  on  the  removal  of  them.  If  a  palfy  of 
the  tongue  be  the  caufe,  it  is  very  apt  to  return,  tho’ 
relieved,  but  often  continues  incurable. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  we  mull  endeavour  fir  ft  to  re¬ 
move  whatever  obftru&s  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid 
into  the  tongue,  aud  fecondly  to  ftrengthen  the  weak 
parts.  Thefe  general  intentions,  in  all  cafes,  being 
regarded,  the  particular  caufes  muft  be  removed  as 
follows  : 

If  worms  be  the  caufe,  antifpafmodics  may  give  pre- 
fent  relief;  but  the  cure  depends  on  the  dcftruction  or 
cxpulfion  of  the  animals  thcmfelves.  In  cafe  of  a  con¬ 
geftion  of  blood  about  the  head,  bleeding  and  nitrous 
medicines  are  to  be  ufed. — That  fpecies  of  aphony 
which  remains  after  the  lhock  of  an  hemiplegia  or  apo¬ 
plexy,  requires  blifters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  ;  other  means  are  rarely  cffe&ual. — If  fpafmodic 
conftriCtions  about  the  fauces  and  tongue  be  the  caufe, 
external  paregorics  are  of  the  greateft  fervice,  anodyne 
antifpafmodics  may  be  laid  under  the  tongue,  and  the 
feet  bathed  in  warm  water  ;  carminative,  clyfters  alfo 
are  ufeful. — When  a  palfy  qf  the  tongue  produces  this 
complaint,  evacuations,  according  to  the  patient’s 
habit,  muft  be  made,  and  warm  nervous  medicines 
muft  be  externally  applied,  and  internally  adminifter- 
ed ;  blifters  alfo  ihould  be  placed  between  the  fhoul- 
ders. — In  cafe  of  repelled  cuticular  eruptions,  fudo- 
rifics  ihould  be  given,  and  the  patient’s  drink  ihould 
be  warm.  The  l'piritus  ammonias  fuceinatus,  or  vi- 
num  antimonii,  may  be  employed  either  in  combina- 
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Dyfcinefise  tion  with  other  articles  or  by  tliemfelves,  and  given, 
at  proper  diftances  of  time,  in  the  patient's  drink, 
or  on  a  lump  of  fugar. —  Sometimes  the  ferutn  flows 
fo  rapidly  to  the  fauces  and  adjacent  parts,  in  a 
falivation,  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all  power 
to  fpeak  ;  in  this  cafe  diaphoretips  and  laxatives, 
with  a  forbearance  of  all  mercurials,  are  the  fpeedietl 
remedies. 


Genus  CXI.  MUTITAS. 
Dumbness. 


Mutitas,  Sauv.  gen.  165.  Fog.  257.  Sag.  271. 

Dumb  people  are  generally  born  deaf ;  in  which 
cafe  the  diftemper  is  incurable  by  medicine  :  though 
even  fnch  people  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  alfo  to  fpeak  and  to  underhand  what  others 
fay  to  them.  For  fome  obfervations  on  the  method 
in  which  this  lias  been  accomplifhed,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Dumbness  in  the  alphabetical 
order.  But  in  thefe  cafes,  admitting  of  cure  in  the 
manner  above  alluded  to,  the  dutnbnefs  proceeds  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  folely,  from  the  deafnefs.  For  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  defedl  of  any  of  the  organs  ne- 
ceffary  for  fpeech,  the  tongue  for  inftance,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  incurable  ;  but  if  it  arife  from  a  palfy,  the 
medicines  applicable  in  that  cafe  will  fometimes  re- 
ftore  the  fpeech. 

Genus  CXII.  PARAPHONIA. 

Change  in  the  Sound  of  the  Voice. 

Paraphonia,  Sauv.  gen.  168. 

Cacophoriia,  Sag.  274. 

Raucedo,  Lin.  146. 

Raucitas,  Fog.  252. 

Afaphia,  See.  Fog.  250,  25 r,  254,  255,  256. 

The  voice  may  be  changed  from  various  caufes.  In 
males  it  becomes  much  more  hard  about  the  time  of  pu¬ 
berty  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  a  difeafe. 
In  others  it  proceeds  from  a  catarrh,  or  what  we  call 
a  cold;  it  arifes  alfo  from  affedlion  of  the  nofe  and  pa¬ 
late,  as  polypi,  ulcers,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the  cure  be¬ 
longs  properly  to  Surgery.  In  fome  it  arifes  from  a 
laxity  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati  and  glottis,  which 
makes  a  kind  of  fnoring  noife  during  infpiration.  The 
cure  of  this  lall  cafe  is  to  be  attempted  by  tonics  and 
fuch  other  medicines  as  are  of  fervice  in  difeafes  at¬ 
tended  with  laxity. 

Genus  CXIII.  PSELLISMUS. 

DifeSl  in-  Pronunciation. 

Pfellifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  167.  Lin.  138.  Sag.  273. 

Traulotis,  & c.  Fog.  238,  259,  260,  261. 

Of  this  difeafe  (if  fuch  it  may  be  called),  there 
are  many  different  kinds.  Some  cannot  pronounce 
the  letter  S  ;  others  labour  under  the  fame  difficulty 
with  R,  L,  M,  K.  &c. ;  while  fome  who  can  with  fuf- 
ficient  eafe  pronounce  all  the  letters,  yet  repeat  their 
words,  or  the  firft  fyllables  of  them,  in  fuch  a  flrange 
manner,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  underftood.  Very 
frequently  thefe  defeats  arife  entirely  from  habit,  and 
may  then  be  got  the  better  of  by  thofe  who  have  the 
refolution  to  attempt  it ;  as  we  are  told  that  De- 
mofthenes  the  celebrated  orator  got  the  better  of  a 
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habit  of  Hammering  by  declaiming  with  pebbles  in  ’Pfellifmus.^ 
his  mouth.  Sometimes,  however,  pronunciation  may  v*—— ' 

be  impeded  by  a  wrong  conformation  of  the  tongue 
or  organs  of  fpeech  ;  and  then  it  cannot  by  any  pains 
whatever  be  totally  removed. 


Genus  CXIV.  STRABISMUS.  383 

Squinting. 

Strabifinus,  Sauv.  gen.  116.  Lin.  304.  Fog.  514. 

Sag.  222. 

Dcfcription.  This  difeafe  fhows  itfelf  by  an  un¬ 
common  contradlion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  ;  where¬ 
by  the  axis  of  the  pupil  is  drawn  towards  the  nofe, 
temples,  forehead,  or  cheeks,  fo  that  the  perfon  can¬ 
not  behold  an  objedl  diredlly. 

Caufes ,  Prognojis ,  &c.  I.  This  difeafe  may  proceed 
from  cultom  and  habit ;  while  in  the  eye  itfelf,  or  in 
its  mufcles,  nothing  is  preternatural  or  defedlive. 

Thus  children  by  imitating  thofe  that  fquint,  and 
infants  by  having  many  agreeable  objedls  presented 
to  them  at  once,  which  invite  them  to  turn  one  eye  to 
one  and  the  other  eye  to  another,  do  frequently  con¬ 
trail  a  habit  of  moving  their  eyes  differently,  which 
afterwards  they  cannot  fo  eafily  correct.  Infants 
likewife  get  a  cultom  of  fquinting  by  being  placed 
obliquely  towards  a  candle,  window,  or  any  other 
agreeable  objedl  capable  of  attracting  their  fight :  for 
though,  to  lee  the  objedl,  they  may  at  firft  turn  both 
eyes  towards  it ;  yet,  becaufe  fuch  an  oblique  fituation 
is  painful  and  laborious,  efpecially  to  the  mod  diffant 
eye,  they  foon  relax  one  of  the  eyes,  and  content 
themfelves  with  examining  it  with  the  eye  that  is 
next  it ;  whence  arifes  a  diverfity  of  fituation  and  a 
habit  of  moving  the  eyes  differently. 

In  this  cafe,  which  may  admit  of  a  cure  if  not  too 
much  confirmed,  it  is  evident,  that  objedls  will  be  feen 
in  the  fame  place  by  both  eyes,  and  therefore  mult 
appear  fingle  as  to  other  men  ;  but  becaufe,  in  the  eye 
that  fquints,  the  image  of  the  objedt  to  which  the 
other  eye  is  diredled  falls  not  on  the  mod  fenfible  and 
delicate  part  of  the  retina,  which  is  naturally  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  mbit  be  but 
faintly  perceived  by  this  eye.  Hence  it  is,  that  while 
they  are  attentive  in  viewing  any  objedl,  if  the  'hand 
be  brought  before  the  other  eye,  this  objedl  will  be 
but  obfeurely  feen,  till  the  eye  change  its  fituation, 
and  have  its  axis  diredled  to  it ;  which  change  of  lit u- 
ation  is  indeed  very  eafy  for  them,  becaufe  it  depends 
on  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  whofe  fundlion3  are  entire; 
but,  by  reafon  of  the  habit  they  have  contradled  of 
moving  their  eyes  differently,  the  other  eye  is  at  the. 
fame  time  frequently  turned  afide,  fo  that  only  one  at 
a  time  is  diredled  to  the  objedt. 

That  all  this  may  be  the  better  perceived ;  for  an  ob¬ 
jedl,  caufe  them  to  look  at  the  image  of  the  upper  part 
of  your  nofe  in  a  plain  mirror,  while  you  Hand  di¬ 
rectly  behind  them,  to  obferve  the  direction  of  their 
eyes. 

II.  The  flrahifmus  may  proceed  from  a  fault  in  'the 
firft  conformation,  by  which  the  moft  delicate  and 
fenfible  part  of  the  retina  is  removed  from  its  natural 
fituation,  which  is  diredtly  oppolite  to  the  pupil,  and  is 
placed  a  little  to  a  fide  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  which 
obliges  them  to  turn  away  the  eye  from  the  obiedt 
Hr  2  they 
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they  would  view,  that  its  piftuure  may  fall  on  this  moll  When  the  eye  has  this  conformation,  no  objeft  to  StnbitmusT' 

fenfible  part  of  the  organ.  which  it  is  direfted  can  be  clearly  feen,  becaufe  its  - 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  is  altogether  in-  image  falls  not  on  the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye  ; 
curable,  and  the  phasnomena  that  arife  therefrom  differ  and  therefore  the  eye  turns  afide  from  the  objeft  it 
in  nothing  from  the  phenomena  of  the  former  cafe,  would  view,  that  its  image  may  fall  on  the  moil  fen-- 
exce:  ting  only  that  here,  i.  The  objeft  to  which  the  fible  part  of  the  retina. 

eye  is  not  direfted  will  1  e  beil  feen  ;  which  is  the  re-  When  the  ftraBifmus  proceeds  from  this  caufe,  the 
verfe  of  what  happens  when  this  difeafe  arifes  barely  prognoftic  and  the  phasnomena  that  attend  it  will  be 
from  habit  and  cuftom.  2.  No  objeft  will  appear  much  he  fame  as  in  the  cafe  immediately  preceding  ; 
altogetheV  clear  and  diflinft  :  for  all  objefts  to  which  from  which  neverthelefs  it  may  be  diftinguiihed  by 
the  eye  is  direfted,  by  having  their  image  painted  in  the  obliquity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  manifelt  to  the 
the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  not  very  fenfes  and  if  the  cornea  be  alfo  more  arched  and 
fenfible,  will  be  but  obfcurely  feen  ;  and  objefts  that  prominent  than  what  it  is  naturally,  which  is  common- 
are  placed  fo  far  to  a  fide  of  the  optic  axis  as  is  ne-  ly  the  cafe,  the  eye  will  alfo  be  (hort-fighted. 

.ceffary  for  making  their  image  fall  on  the  moft  fenfible  V.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  our 
and  delicate  part  of  the  retina,  mull  appear  a  little  eyes,  may  arife  from  a  defeft,  or  any  great  weaknefs 
confufed,  becaufe  the  feveral  pencils  of  rays  that  came  or  imperfeftion,  in  the  fight  of  both  or  either  of  the 
therefrom  fall  too  obliquely  on  the  cryftalline  to  be  eyes  ;  and  this,  according  to  Dr  Porterfield,  is  the 
accurately  collefted  in  fo  many'  diftinft  points  of  the  moft  common  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  The  prognoftic  in 
retina:;  though  it  miift  be  acknowledged,  that  this  this  cafe  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  difeafe  from  which 
confufion  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  it  proceeds. 

unobferved.  VI.  Another  caufe  from  which  the  ftrabifmus  may 

III.  This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  oblique  po-  proceed,  lies  in  the  mufcles  that  move  the  eye.  W7hen 
fition  of  the  cryftalline,  where  the  rays  that  come  di-  any  of  thole  mufclcs  are  too  fhort  or  too  long,  too 
reftly  to  the  eye  from  an  objeft,  and  that  ought  to  tenfe  or  too  lax,  or  are  feized  with  a  fpafm  or  parajyfis, 
converge  to  the  point  of  the  retina,  which  is  in  the  their  equilibrium  will  he  deftroyed,  and  the  eye  will 
axis  of  the  eye,  are,  by  reafon  of  the  obliquity  of  the  be  turned  towards  or  from  that  fide  where  the  mufcles 
cryftalline,  made  to  converge  to  another  point  on  that  are  faulty. 

fide  of  the  vifual  axis  where  the  cryftalline  is  moft  In  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  frequently  yields  to  medi- 
elevated  ;  and  therefore  the  objeft  is  but  obfcurely  cine,  and  therefore  admits  of  favourable  prognoftic  ; 
feen,  becaufe  its  image  falls  not  on  the  retina  at  the  excepting  only  when,  by  a  fault  in  the  firft  confor- 
axis  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  moft  fenfible  :  Rut  the  mation,  any  of  the  mufcles  are  longer  or  ftiorter  than 
rays  that  fall  obliquely  on  the  eye,  will,  after  refrao  their  antagonift  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  ever  it  fhould  hap- 
tion,  converge  to  this  moft  fenfible  part  of  the  re-  pen,  no  medicine  can  be  of  any  ufe. 
tina  ;  and,  by  converging  there,  muft  imprefs  the  As  to  what  concerns  the  optical  phasnomena,  they 
mind  with  a  clearer  idea  of  the  objeft  from  whence  are  the  fame  here  as  in  cafe  firft  :  only  when  the  dif- 
they  came.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  eye  ne-  eafe  commences  not  till,  by  cuftom  and  habit,  the 
ver  ;moves  uniformly  with  the  other,  but  turns  away  uniform  motion  of  the  eye*  has  been  rendered  ne- 
irom  the  objeft  it  would  view,  being  attentive  to  ceffary,  all  objefts  do  for  fome  time  appear  double 5 
the  objeft  to  which  it  is  not  direfted.  When  this  is  but  in  time  they  appear  Angle. 

.the  cafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  expeft  any  good  from  me-  Lajlly,  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  motions  of 
dicine.  our  eyes  may  proceed  from  a  preternatural  adhefion  or 

The  fymptoms  that  naturally  arife  fropi  it  are,  attachment  to  the  eye-lids:  of  this  we  have  an  inftance 
1.  The  objeft  to  which  the  eye  is  direfted  will  be  in  Langius.  And  that  the  fame  thing  may  alfo  be  oc- 
but  faintly  feen,  becaufe  its  image  falls  on  the  retina  cafioned  by  a  tumor  of  any  kind  within  the  orbit, 
where  it  is  not  very  fenfible.  2.  The  objeft  to  which  prefiing  the  eye  afide,  and  reftraining  it  from  follow- 
tfae  eye  is  not  direfted,  by  having  its  image  painted  ing  the  motions  of  the  other,  is  fo  evident,  that  in- 
on,  the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye,  will  be  clearly  fiances  need  not  be  brought-  to  prove  it.  Here  al- 
perceived.  But,  3.  This  fame  objeft  muft  appear  fo  the  cafe  may  admit  of  a  favourable  prognoftic  j 
fomewhat  indiftinft,  becaufe  the  pencils  of  rays  that  and  as  for  what  concerns  the  optical  phasnomena, 
flow  from  it  are  not  accurately  collefted  in  fo  many  they  muft  be  the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  immediately  pre- 
diftinft  points  in  the  retina,  by  reafon  of  their  oblique  ceding. 

incidence  on  the  cryftalline.  4.  It  muft  be  feen,  not  The  cure,  in  confirmed  cafes,  is  to  be  effec- 
in  its  proper  place,  but  thence  tranflated  to  fome  ted  by  mechanical  contrivances,  by  which  the  per- 
«ther  place  fituated  in  the  axis  of  vifion.  And,  5.  Be-  fan  may  be  obliged  to  look  ftraight  upon  objefts,  or 
ing  thus  tranflated  from  its  true  place,  where  it  is  feen  not  fee  them  at  all  ;  or  at  leaft  that  he  may  fee  with 
by  the  other  eye  that  does  not  fquint,  it  muft  neceffa-  uneaiinefs  and  confufedly  when  he  fquints.  In  the 
rily  appear  double  ;  and  the  diftance  between  the  68th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  we  have 
places  of  its  appearance  will  be  ftill  greater,  if  the  an  account  of  a  confirmed  cafe  of  fquinting  of  a  very 
cryftalline  of  the  other  eye  incline  to  the  contrary  uncommon  kind.  The  patient  was  a  boy  of  five  years 
f(je.  old,  and  viewed  every  objeft  which  was  prefented  to 

IV.  This  difeafe  may  arife  from  an  oblique  pofi-  him  with  but  one  eye  at  a  time.  If  the  objeft  was 

tion  of  the  cornea  ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  gene-  prefented  on  his  right  fide,  he  viewed  it  with  his  left 

rally  more  arched  and  prominent  than  what  it  is  na-  eye;  and  if  it  was  prefented  on  his  left  fide,  he  viewed 

turally.  it  with  his  right  eye.  He  turned  the  pupil  of  that 

eye 
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Dyfcinefiae  eye  which  was  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  object  in 
»  fuch  a  direction  that  the  image  of  the  objeft  might 
fall  on  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  it.  When  an  objeft  was  held  di- 
reftly  before  him,  lie  turned  his  head  a  little  to  one 
fide,  and  obferved  it  with  but  one  eye,  viz.  that  moft 
diftant  from  the  objeft,  turning  away  the  other  in 
the  manner  above  defcribed  ;  and  when  he  became 
tired  of  obferving  it  with  that  eye,  he  turned  his  head 
the  contrary  way,  and  obferved  it  with  the  other  eye 
alone,  with  equal  facility  5  but  never  turned  the  axis 
of  both  eyes  on  it  at  the  fame  time.  He  faw  letters 
which  were  written  on  bits  of  paper,  fo  as  to  name 
them  with  equal  eafe,  and  at  equal  di fiances,  with  one 
eye  as  with  the  other.  There  was  no  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  diameters  of  the  irifes,  nor  in  the  con¬ 
tractility  of  them  after  having  covered  his  eyes  from 
the  light.  Thefe  obfervations  were  carefully  made  by 
writing  Angle  letters  on  Ihreds  of  paper,  and  laying 
wagers  with  the  child  that  he  could  not  read  them 
when  they  were  prefeuted  at  certain  pittances  and  in 
certain  directions. 

As  from  thefe  circumftances  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no  defect  in  either  eye,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  with  perfons  who  fquint,  and  hence  that  the  dif- 
eafe  was  Amply  a  depraved  habit  of  moving  his  eyes, 
the  difeafe  feemed  capable  of  a  cure.  A  paper  gno¬ 
mon  was  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  fixed  to  a  cap  ; 
and  when  this  artificial  nofe  was  placed  over  his  veal 
nofe,  fo  as  to  projeft  an  inch  between  his  eyes,  the 
child,  rather  than  turn  his  head  fo  far  to  look  at  oblique 
objeCts,  immediately  began  to  view  them  with  that  eye 
which  was  next  to  them.  But  having  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  his  father  foon  after  this  method  was  begun  to 
be  followed,  the  child  was  negleCted  for  fix  years,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  the  habit  was  confirmed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  feemed  to  leave  little  room  to  hope  for  a 
cure.  The  fame  phyfician,  however,  being  again  cal¬ 
led,  attempted  a  fecond  time  to  remove  the  deformity 
by  a  fimilar  contrivance.  A  gnomon  of  thin  brafs 
was  made  to  ftand  over  his  nofe,  with  a  half  circle  of 
the  fame  metal  to  go  round  his  temples :  thefe  were 
covered  with  black  filk,  and  by  means  of  a  buckle  be¬ 
hind  his  head,  and  a  crofs-piece  over  the  crown  of 
his  head,  this  gnomon  was  worn  without  any  incon¬ 
venience,  and  projected  before  his  nofe  about  two 
inches  and  an  half.  By  the  ufe  of  this  machine  he 
foon  found  it  lefs  inconvenient  to  view  all  oblique  ob¬ 
jects  with  the  eye  next  to  them  inftead  of  the  eye  op- 
pofite  to  them. 

After  this  habit  was  weakened  by  a  week’s  ufe  of 
the  gnomon,  two  bits  of  wood,  about  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-quill,  were  blackened  all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  their  fummits;  thefe  were  frequently  prefented  to 
him  to  look  at,  one  being  held  on  one  fide  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  his  black  gnomon,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
fide  of  it.  As  he  viewed  thefe,  they  were  gradually 
brought  forwards  beyond  the  gnomon,  and  then  one 
was  concealed  behind  the  other  :  by  tliefe  means,  in 
another  week,  he  could  bend  both  his  eyes  on  the  fame 
objeft  for  half  a  minute  together;  and  by  continuing 
the  ufe  of  the  fame  machine,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  cured  when  the  paper  was  written. 

Dr  Darwin,  who  writes  the  hiftory  of  the  above  cafe, 
edds,  that  all  the  other  fquinting  people  he  had  occa- 
fion  to  attend,  had  one  eye  much  lefs  perfect  than 
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the  other  :  thefe  patients,  fays  he,  are  certainly  cure- Stiabifmu  . 
able  by  covering  the  bed  eye  many  hours  in  a  day;  as  '* 

by  a  more  frequent  ufe  of  the  weak  eye,  it  not  only 
acquires  a  habit  of  turning  to  the  objefts  which  the 
patient  wifhes  to  fee,  but  gains  at  the  fame  time  a  more 
diftinft  vifion ;  and  the  better  eye  at  the  fame  time 
feems  to  lofe  fomewhat  in  both  thefe  refpeCts,  which 
alfo  facilitates  the  cure. 

Genus  CXV.  CONTRACTURA.  384 

Cuntradions  of  the  Limbs. 

Contraftura,  Sauv.  gen.  1 19.  Lin.  299.  Sag.  225. 

Obftipitas,  Sauv.  gen.  x  1 . 

Caput  ■obftipum,  Vog.  513.. 

Digitium,  Fog.  221. 

The  contraction  of  various  mufcles  of  the  body  13 
generally  the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as 
the  rheumatifm,  gout,  fcurvy,  or  palfy,  efpecially 
that  fpecies  of  the  latter  which  follows  the  colica  Pitto- 
num.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  cure  ;  though  the 
warm  medicinal  waters  are  much  recommended,  and 
have  fometimes  done  great  fervice.  Of  late  electricity 
has  been  found  to  perform  furprifing  cures  in  this 
way. 

Order  IV.  APOC  ENOSES.  385 

Apocenofes,  Vog  Clafs  II.  Ord.  IT. 

Fluxus,  Sauv.  Clafs  IX.  Sag.  Clafs  V. 

Morbi  evacuatorii,  Lin.  Clafs  IX. 

Genus  CXVI.  PROFUSIO.  3.86 

F lux  of  Blood. 

Profufio  Lin.  239. 

Haemorrhagia,  Vog.  81.  Boerh.  218. 

The  difeafe  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bloody 
flux,  is  the  putrid  or  contagious  dyfentery,  a  difeafe 
which  has  already  been  treated  of.  But  independent 
of  the  difcharge  of  blood  which  then  takes  place,  hte- 
morrhagy  may  take  place  from  the  alimentary  canal 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  fyilem.  In  fuch 
inftances,  however,  if  we  except  the  place  from  which 
the  difcharge  occurs,  the  phenomena  are  very  much 
the  fame  as  in  menorrhagia,  hasmoptyfis,  and  other 
hsemorrhagies  already  treated  of ;  while  the  difeafe 
is  to  be  combated  on  the  fame  principles  and  by  the 
fame  remedies. 

Genus  CXVII.  EPHIDROSIS.  g 

Excejfve  Sweating.  ^  ^ 

Ephidrolis,  Sauv.  gen.  258.  Sag.  gen.  194. 

Sudor,  Lin.  208. 

Hydropedefis,  Vog.  121. 

This  is  generally  fymptomatic  ;  and  occurs  in  al- 
moft  all  fevers,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter  ftages  of 
the  he6lic.  Sometimes  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  arifing 
merely  from  weaknefs  ;  and  then  eafily  admits  of  a 
cure  by  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  cold  bath, 
and  other  tonics. 

Genus  CXVIII.  EPIPHORA.' 

Flux  of  the  Lachrymal  Humour. 

Epiphora,  Sauv.  gen.  259.  Lin.  172.  Vog.  99. 

Sag.  195. 

This  by  Sauvages  is  defcribed  as  an  involuntary 
effufioa 
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Apocenofes  effafion  of  tears  without  any  remarkable  itching,  heat, 

*  or  pain.  It  follows  long-continued  ophthalmias ;  or 
it  may  be  occafioned  by  immoderate  ftudy,  or  any 
thing  that* weakens  the  eyes :  hence  it  comes  on  about 
the  age  of  50  years,  when  the  eyefight  naturally  be¬ 
comes  weak.  It  in  general  grows  worfe  in  the  win¬ 
ter-time,  and  is  very  hard  to  cure.  Some  authors  re¬ 
commend  purgatives,  and  blilters  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  abundant  humours  ;  but 
as  the  difeafe  evidently  proceeds  from  weaknefs,  it 
would  rather  feem  proper  to  pUrfue  a  contrary  method. 
Sauvages  recommends  to  the  patients  to  abltain  from 
ftudy,  wine,  and  falted  meats  ;  and  alfo  to  avoid  fmoke 
or  wind,  and  at  night  to  foment  the  eyes  with  an  in- 
fufion  of  four  cloves  in  twb  ounces  of  proof-fpirit. — 
Hungary  water,  rofe  water  with  white  vitriol  diflolved 
in  it,  &c.  have  alfo  been  recommended. 

389  Genus  CXIX.  PTYALISMUS. 

Salivation. 

Ptyalifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  261.  Lin.  176.  Fog.  103. 
Sag.  197. 

A  falivation  is  often  fymptomatic,  but  rarely  a  pri¬ 
mary  difeafe.  Hr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  when 
the  latter  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  it  arifes  from  lax¬ 
ity  ;  and  then  is  to  be  cured  by  aftriftgents  and  to¬ 
nics.  In  the  Medical  Tran  factions  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  falivation  brought  on  by  a  fo¬ 
reign  l'ubftance  irritating  one  of  the  parotid  glands. 

In  the  month  of  April  1791,  a  young  lady  about 
the  age  of  16  years,  of  a  delicate  habit,  but  fubject 
to  no  particular  complaints,  perceived  the  beginning 
of  a  difeafe  which  afterwards  proved  moft  obftinate 
and  loathfome,  viz.  an  incefTant  fpitting.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  difcliarge  was  different  at  different  times, 
varying  from  one  pint  to  two  pints  and  an  half  in  24 
hours.  As  to  its  quality,  it  feemed  to  be  no  other 
than  the  ordinary  fecretion  of  the  falival  glands.  By 
fo  large  and  conftant  ah  evacuation,  her  ftrength  be¬ 
came  extremely  impaired,  and  the  moft  efficacious 
medicines  had  proved  ufelefs.  She  had  taken  large 
quantities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  both  alone  and  com¬ 
bined  with  preparations  of  iron  and  afterwards  the 
fetid  gums,  opium,  amber,  alum,  and  the  Neville- 
Holt-water,  had  in  fucceffion  been  given  her.  In  the 
mean  time  an  exadt  regimen  had  been  prefcribed :  ffie 
had  been  ordered  to  ride  conftantly  ;  and  to  confine 
lierfelf  to  a  mucilaginous  diet,  fuch  as  veal,  calve’s 
feet,  &c.  Likewife  a  gently  opening  medicine  had 
now  and  then  been  interppfed.  The  difeafe  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  unaltered,  ffie  had  afterwards  tried  the  tintlura 
J'aturnina  ;  and  had,  at  the  fame  time,  been  encoura¬ 
ged  to  chew  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  fwallow  the 
faliva.  But  all  thefe  attempts  had  been  vain  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  ffie  had  taken  fome  or  other  of  the  medicines 
above  mentioned  until  the  end  of  September  1753, 
namely,  above  two  years,  it  appeared  t©  herphyfician, 
Sir  George  Baker,  unreafonable  to  expedt  relief  in  fuch 
a  cafe  from  any  internal  medicines  whatever. 

He  now  conceived  a  fufpicion,  that  fome  extrane¬ 
ous  body  having  accidentally  found  its  way  into  the 
.  Keatus  andilorius,  might  poffibly  be  the  caufe  of  this 
extraordinary  fecretion,  by  keeping  up  a  continued  ir- 
-  iietion  in  the  parotid  glands.  With  this  view  he  c*- 
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amined  her  ears,  and  extra  died  from  them  a  quantity  Ptyaiifmu*. 
of  fetid  wool.  How,  or  when,  it  came  thither,  1  -  "" J 


account  could  be  given. 

To  this  fubftance  he  attributed  the  beginning  of 
the  falivation,  notwithftanding  that  the  difeafe  did  not 
immediately  abate  on  the  removal  of  the  wool ;  as  it 
appeared  to  be  no  improbable  fuppofition  that  the  dif-- 
charge  might  be  continued  by  the  force  of  habit, 
though  the  original  caufe  no  longer  remained. 

It  feemed  therefore  expedient  to  introduce  fome 
other  habit,  in  the  place  of  the  increased  fecretion  of 
faliva  ;  which  habit  might  afterwards  be  gradually  left 
off.  With  this  intention,  he  prevailed  on  the  patient 
to  chew  perpetually  a  little  dry  bread,  and  to  fwallow 
it  with  her  fpittle.  In  a  few  weeks,  it  became  uecef- 
fary  for  her  to  chew  the  bread  only  at  certain  hours  in 
the  day  ;  and  thus,  after  two  months,  ffie  became  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  a  moft  difguftful  and  tedious  difor- 
der. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  at  firft,  the  fwal- 
lowing  of  fo  much  faliva  frequently  occafioned  a  nau- 
fca ;  and  that  then,  for  a  few  hours,  ffie  was  obliged 
to  fpit  it  out  as  ufual ;  and  that,  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  time,  when  ffie-  chewed  the  bread,  ffie  had 
a  ftool  or  two  every  day  more  than  common. 


Genus  CXX.  ENURESIS. 

An  involuntary  Fii/x  of  Urine. 

Enitrefis,  Sauv.  gen.  264.  Lin.  195.  Fog.  113. 

Sag.  lo  0. 

This  is  a  diftemper  which  frequently  affedls  chip 
dren,  otherwife  healthy,  when  afleep  ;  and  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difagreeable.  Often  it  is  merely  the  effedt  of  lazi- 
nefs,  and  may  be  driven  off  by  proper  corredlion  ;  but 
foinetimes  it  proceeds  from  an  atony  or  weaknefs  of 
the  fphindler  of  the  bladder.  Many  ridiculous  cure* 
have  been  prefcribed  for  it,  and  among  the  reft  field- 
mice  dried  and  powdered.  Tonics  are  frequently  of 
ufe  ;  but  fometimes  the  diftemper  proves  obftinate,  iit 
fpite  of  every  thing  we  can  ufe.  In  the  London  Me¬ 
dical  Obfervations  we  find  blilters  much  recommend¬ 
ed  in  this  difeafe,  when  applied  to  the  region  of  the  os 
facrum.  A  girl  of  1 3  years  of  age  had  been  fubjedt 
to  an  enurelis  for  four  years.  She  could  retain  her 
water  but  a  very  little  while  in  the  day-time,  but  it 
flowed  continually  in  the  night.  She  had  taken  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol  in  confiderable 
quantities  ;  alfo  Valerian  and  the  volatile  julep,  with¬ 
out  effedl.  She  was  feverely  threatened,  as  the  phy- 
ficiaa  fufpedted  it  might  a  rife  from  a  bad  habit-;  but 
this  producing  no  effedl,  a  blifter  was  applied  to  the  os 
facrum,  which  in  24  hours  totally  removed  the  difeafe. 
A  man  aged  32,  having  been  feized  with  an  inconti¬ 
nence  of  urine  and  palfy  of  the  lower  extremities  in 
confequence  of  taking  a  quack  medicine,  was  cured  of 
the  incontinence  of  urine  in  24  hours  by  one  blifter, 
and  of  the  palfy  itfelf  by  another.  A  woman  of  50 
having  been  feized  with  an  enurefis  and  paralytic  af- 
fedlion  of  the  right  thigh  and  leg  in  confequence  of  a 
ftrain,  was  cured  of  both  by  a  Angle  blifter.  Several 
other  cafes  are  there  mentioned,  by  which  the  power 
of  blifters  in  removing  this  diftemper  feems  to  exceed 
that  of  every  other  medicine  whatever. 


Genus 
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Apo?enofes  Genus  CXXI.  GONORRHOEA. 

Gonorrhoea,  Sauv.  gen.  208.  Lin.  200.  Vog.  118. 
Sti*.  ac4. 

The  gonorrhoea  is  a  flux  of  vifcid  matter  of  various 
colours,  from  the  urethra  in  men  and  the  vagina  iu 
women.  It  commonly  proceeds  from  coition  with  a 
perfon  infedted  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  is  one  of 
the  moll  common  forms  under  which  that"  difeafe 
/hows  itfclf. 

Dtfcription.  The  firft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  in 
men  are  commonly  a  fenfation  at  the  end  of  the  penis 
not  unlike  a  flea-bite,  together  with  a  fulnefs  of  the 
lips  of  the  urethra,  and  fome  degree  of  tenfion'in  the 
peais,  the  urinary  canal  feeling  as  if  tightened,  and 
the  urine  flowing  in  a  fmall  and  unequal  ftream  :  a 
little  whitifh  mucus  is  to  be  feen  about  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  oozing  from  it  when  flightly  prefled, 
efpecialiy  if  the  preffure  be  made  on  the  fpot  where  the 
forenefs  is  molt  felt.  The  difcharge  foon  increafes  in 
quantity,  and  varies  in  its  colour  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation.  The  patient  feels  a  fenfation 
of  heat  and  pain  in  evacuating  his  urine,  particularly 
at  certain  fpots  of  the  Urethra,  and  above  all  towards 
its  orifice  ;  and  the  involuntary  eredlions  to  which  he 
is  fubjedted  from  the  Aim  ulus,  particularly  when  warm 
in  bed,  occafion  a  diflortion  or  curvature  of  the  penis, 
attended  with  exquifite  pain.  When  the  inflammation 
%  is  violent,  the  glans  appears  tumid  and  tranfparent, 
the  teniion  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  penis, 
the  perinreum  is  affedied  with  fwelling  and  rednefs,  and 
even  the  loins,  buttocks,  and  anus,  fympatliize  and 
afford  a  very  uneafy  fenfation.  Sometimes  the  prepuce 
inflames  about  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  occafioning  what  is  called  a  phymofts  ;  at 
other  times,  as  in  the  parnpbymnfis,'  it  remains  in  an 
inflamed  ftate  below  the  glans,  To  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  forwards;  and,  if  the  ftridture  and  inflammation 
be  violent,  may  terminate  in  gangrene.  Now  and 
then,  efpecialiy  when  there  is  a  phymofis,  we  may 
perceive  a  hard  chord  extending  along  the  back  of  the 
penis-  This  is  an  inflamed  lymphatic,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  prelude  to  a  bubo.  When,  however, 
a  bubo  does  appear,  almoft  univerfally  fome  ulceration 
is  previouily  to  be  difeovered  about  the  prseputium, 
or  glans  penis  5. which  gives  ground  to  prefume  that 
fome  other  contagious  matter ' befides  that  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea  may  have  been  applied  to  the  urethra.  For  it  is 
certain  that  matter  capable  of  communicating  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  gonorrhoea  to  a  female,  is  often  copioufly 
applied  to  the  whole  glans  penis  of  a  male  for  feveral 
days  together,  without  giving  either  ulceration  or 
bubo. 

In  mild  cafes,  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  urethra, 
not  far  from  its  orifice  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  virus  inlinuatcs  itfelf  much  higher  up,  fo  as  to  af- 
feft  Cowper’s  glands,  the  proftate,  and  parts  very  near 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  the  generality  of  cafes,  the  inflammation  goes 
on  increafing  for  feveral  days,  commonly  for  a  week 
ora  fortnight;  after  which  the  fymptoms  begin  to 
abate  ;  .and  the  running,  when  left  to  itfelf,  gradually 
leflens  in  quantity,  and  becomes  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  length  it  totally  Hops.  The  colour  of  the  mucus, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a  certain  guide  in  thefe  cafes:  . 
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for  in  many  patients  it  is  of  a  yellowifti,  an  l  fome- Gonorrhoea 
times  of  a  greenifh  hue  to  the  very  laft ;  but  in  gene- — V“_J 
ral  it  becomes  more  confident  towards  the  dofe'  of  the 
difeafe. 

In  women, the  external  partsof  generationbeingfewer 
and  more  Ample,  the  difeafe  is  lefs  complicated  tlian  in 
men.  Sometimes  the  vagina  only  is  affedted  ;  and  when 
this  happens,  the  fymptoms  are  very  trifling  :  but  in 
general  it  comes  on  with  an  itching  and  fenfation  of 
heat  as  in  the  other  fex  ;  and  is  attended  with  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  nymphs,  infide  of  the  labia ,  clitoris, 
caruncule  myrtiforme;,  the  orifice  and  fometimes  the 
whole  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  Very  often  the  deep- 
feated  glands  of  the  vagina  are  affe&ed,  and  it  is  fome¬ 
times  difficult  to  diftinguifli  the  difcharge  of  a  go¬ 
norrhoea  from  that  of  the  floor  albus. 

Cau/es,  &c.  Many  ingenious  arguments  have  of 
late  been  advanced  to  prove,  that  the  gonorrhoea  and 
the  lues  venerea  are  different  affe&ions,  originating 
from  two  diftindl  fpecies  of  virus  ;  and  this  contro- 
verfy  ftill,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  decided  by  future 
faifks.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  19  of  20  cafes  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  no  fymptom  whatever  of  fyphilis  appears ;  and 
that  the  difeafe  readily  admits  of  cure  without  having 
recourfe  to  thofe  remedies  which  are  univerfally  requi- 
fite  for  combating  the  contagion  of  fyphilis.  It  is  by 
no  means  wonderful,  that  in  fome  cafes  both  conta¬ 
gions,  fuppofing  them  different,  Ihould  be  communi¬ 
cated  at  the  fame  time.  Nay,  cafes  are  by  no  means 
rare,  where  the  contagion  of  itch,  though  eflentially 
different  from  both,  has  been  communicated  with  ei¬ 
ther.  But  as  undeniable  proof  that  the  contagion  in 
both  cafes  is  precifely  the  fame,  it  has  been  alleged  by 
fome,  that  the  matter  of  a  chancre  introduced  into  the 
urethra  wiil  generate  a  gonorrhoea,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
charge  from  a  gonorrhoea  will  produce  chancre,  bubo, 
and  every  other  fymptom  of  fyphilis.  On  t*ie  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  contended,  that  when  experiments 
of  this  nature  are  condtnSled  with  the  greateft  accu¬ 
racy,  the  matter  of  fyphilis  uniformly  produces  fyphi¬ 
lis,  and  that  of  gonorrhoea,  gonorrhoea  only.  With¬ 
out  pretending  to  decide  on  which  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  the  greateft  dependence  is  to  be  put,  we  may 
only  obferve,  that  while  an  almofl  inconceivably  fmall 
portion  of  fyphilitic  matter  applied  to  the  glans  penis,  - 
from  connection  with  an  infe&ed  female,  infallibly 
produces  fyphilis  if  it  be  not  fpeedily  removed,  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea,  in  every  inftance  of  that  difeafe, 
is  applied  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  glans  penis  for 
many  days  together  without  producing  almoft.  any 
bad  . effect  whatever.  From  this,  therefore,  there  is 
ground  for  inferring,  either  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
being  abforbed,  or  that  if  abforbed  it  is  innocent. 

But  while  there  have  been  difputes  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  nature  cf  the  matter  in  gonorrhoea,  there 
have  alfo  been  conti  overfies  with  refpedt  to  the Tource 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  While  lome  fuppofe  it  to 
be  principally  purulent  matter  arifing  from  ulcerations, 
others  affert  that  no  fuch  ulceration  is  ever  produced  in 
the  urethra  by  gonorrhoea.  They  contend  that  the  in  - 
creafed  fecretion  in  thefe  cafes  is  exadtlw  fnnilar  to 
what  happens  in  the  catarrh.  But  the  companion 
will  by  no  means  hold  good  in  every  particular  :  in  tffe 
latter  the  whole  membrane,  of  the  nofe  is  equally  irri¬ 
tated ;  whereas,  in  .the gonorrhoea,  only  particular  parts 
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Apocenofes  0f  the  urethra  feem  to  he  affefted.  The  difcafe,  in 
*  " —  the  generality  of  cafes,  feldom  extends  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  along  that  canal,  and  in  many  is  con¬ 
fined  (at  lead  in  the  beginning)  to  a  fmall  fpot  about 
an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  glans.  The  dif- 
charge  is  produced  from  that  part  of  the  urethra  where 
the  pain  is  felt ;  and  the  patient,  when  he  voids  his 
urine,  feels  no  fmarting  till  it  reaches  the  inflamed  fpot : 
but  as  the  diforder  increafes,  the  inflammation  affefts 
a  greater  number  of  points,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
chancres  affeft  different  parts  of  the  glans.  It  might 
be  fuppofed  that  diffeftion  would  at  once  clear  up  this 
matter,  and  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Dr  Simmons  has  feen  feveral 
urethras  opened  in  perfons  who  had  a  gonorrhoea  at 
the  time  of  their  death  :  in  three  of  them  the  furface 
of  the  uiethra,  as  in  the  cafes  related  by  Morgagni, 
appeared  for  fome  way  down  of  a  flight  red  colour, 
and  in  all  of  them  was  covered  with  mucus  ;  but  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  ulceration,  except  in  two  diffcc- 
tions  at  Paris,  in  which  moll  of  the  gentlemen  prefent 
-were  convinced  that  they  faw  evident  marks  of  it : 
but  Dr  Simmons  fays  that  the  appearances  were  to 
him  not  fufficiently  fatisfaftory  to  enable  him  to  decide 
with  certainty  on  the  fubjeft.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  coniider  that  the  difcharge  in  a  gonorrhoea  is 
fometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and  that  when  this  hap¬ 
pens  a  little  blood-veffel  is  no  doubt  ruptured,  we 
can  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  an  ulceration  may, 
and  fometimes  does,  happen  in  thefe  cafes  ;  efpecially 
as  we  often  obferve  an  excoriation  near  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra.  It  is  certain,  that  wherever  there  is  con- 
fiderable  inflammation,  there  will  be  danger  of  ulcera¬ 
tion.  Befides,  from  a  neglefted  or  badly-treated  go¬ 
norrhoea,  we  often  fee  fiftulas  in  perineo,  and  other  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  urethra,  penetrating  through  its  fubftance, 
and  affording  a  paffage  to  the  urine.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  flight  ulcerations  of  this  canal  often 
occur,  and  are  afterwards  perfectly  obliterated,  in  a 
fimilar  manner  to  what  happens  in  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue,  the  tonfils,  &c.  Such  an  obliteration  will 
the  more  leadily  take  place  in  a  part  like  the  urethra, 
defended  with  mucus,  and  not  expofed  to  the  air, 
w  hich  is  known  to  have  no  little  effect  in  hardening  a 
cicatrix. 

But  whether  ulcers  take  place  or  not,  whether  the 
virus  of  gonorrhoea  be  precifely  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  gives  fyphilis,  or  of  a  different  kind,  there 
is  reafon  from  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  matter  firft  afts  by  mixing  with  the 
mucus  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra ;  and  that  from 
thence  it  is  propagated  upwards,  particularly  where 
the  excretories  of  mucus  are  moft  numerous;  and  that 
on  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  operates  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar  irritating  caufe.  The  confequences  of  this  ir¬ 
ritation  will  be  inflammation  and  an  increafed  fecre- 
tion  of  mucus;  and  fo  far  the  complaint  will  be  local. 
In  ninety-nine  cafes  of  an  hundred  a  local  affeftion  of 
this  kind  conftitutes  the  whole  of  the  difeafe;  and  of 
this  inflammation,  ulcerations  within  the  urethra,  ftric- 
tures,  and  other  local  affeftions,  may  be  the  confe¬ 
rence.  But  whether  a  difeafe  of  the  habit  ever  takes 
place,  unlefs  when  the  contagion  of  fyphilis  is  coir.mu- 
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nicated  with  fliatof  gonorrhoea,  flill  remains  to  be  de-Gononhau 
termined  by  future  obfervations  and  experiments.  — -y— — 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  period  at 
which  the  difeafe  makes  its  appearance  after-  infeftion. 

Perhaps,  at  a  medium,  we  may  place  it  between  the 
4th  and  14th  day:  but  in  fome  cafes  it  happens  within 
24  hours;  and  in  others,  not  before  the  end  of  five  or 
even  fix  weeks  :  neither  of  thefe  extremes,  however, 
are  common. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contagious  matter  in  gonorrhoea  afts,  and  of  the 
influence  it  exerts  on  thofe  parts  with  which  it  comes 
in  contaft,  it  follows,  that  the  prevention  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea  mull  depend  on  the  removal  of  the  contagious 
matter  as  foon  as  that  can  be  done;  and  where  this  i3 
either  altogether  neglefted  or  not  properly  aecom- 
plifhed,  that  the  cure  muft  depend  on  counteracting 
the  inflammation  which  this  contagious  matter  ex¬ 
cites,  and  the  confequences  which  refult  from  it. 

The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  be  moft  certainly 
and  moft  eafily  accomplilhed  by  careful  lotion  of  all 
the  parts  to  which  the  contagious  matter  has  any 
chance  of  being  applied.  Thefe  parts,  at  leaft  on  the 
firft  application  of  the  matter,  are  readily  accefiiblc  : 
for  even  in  men  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
at  firft  penetrates  to  any  extent  in  the  urethra.  This 
walhing  of  the  parts  fhould  be  peiformed  as  foon  as 
pofiible ;  becaufe  then  the  matter  is  both  moft  ac- 
ceflible  and  leaft  involved  with  mucus :  but  although 
walhing  cannot-be  accomplilhed  at  an  early  period,  it 
fhould  not  be  neglefted  afterwards  ;  for  from  the  dif¬ 
eafe  uniformly  commencing,  even  when  it  does  not 
appear  till  a  conliderable  time  after  the  application  of 
the  contagions  matter,  with  a  peculiar  fenfe  of  titilla- 
tion  at  the  external  parts,  particularly  in  men  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra,  there  is  reafqn  to  believe  that 
the  contagious  matter  attached  to  the  mucus  may  re¬ 
main  latent  there  for  a  very  confiderable  time.  For 
the  purpofe  of  walhing,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  this  difeafe,  lecourfe  may  be  had  to  almoft  any  wa¬ 
tery  fluid,  provided  it  be  not  fo  ftirnulant  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  bad  effefts  from  injuring  the  parts.  Pure  water, 

roperly  applied,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  lotions ; 

ut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  power  in  removing 
the  contagious  matter  may  be  fomewhat  increafed  by 
fuch  additions  as  render  it  a  more  powerful  folvent  of 
mucus.  With  this  intention,  one  of.  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  additions  is  the  vegetable  alkali,  either  in  its  mild  or 
cauftic  ftate.  In  the  latter  ftate  it  is  the  moft  aftive, 
but  in  the  former  it  is  moft  fafe  ;  and  the  lixiva  puri- 
Jicata  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  drachm,  diffolved  in  fix  or  eight  ounces  of 
water,  is  one  of  the  beft  lotions  that  can  be  employed. 

The  purpofe  of  removing  the  contagion  may  often  alfo 
be  eft'eftually  anfwered  from  wafting  with  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  foap  ;  for  there  the  alkali,  though  in 
a  cauftic  ftate,  is  prevented  from  exerting  any  difa- 
greeable  e Hefts,  in  confequence  of  its  being  combined 
with  oily  matters. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  gonorrhoea,  fome  have 
advifed,  that  the  alkali  either  in  its  mild  or  cauftic 
ftate,  properly  diluted  with  water,  fhould  be-injefted 
into  the  urethra  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by 
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Apocenofes  this  means  the  contagious  matter,  when  it  has  entered 

\ii_u.  y-— ~  tge  urethra,  may  be  removed.  A  removal  may  alfo 
be  effeCled  by  the  injeClion  of  a  weak  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  which  feems  to  adt  not  by  diffolving 
the  mucus  but  by  producing  ah  augmented  fecre- 
tion.  But  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  injec¬ 
tions  are  probably  unnecelfary  ;  and  if  it  has  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  they  are  dangerous:  for  from 
the  augmented  fenfibility  of  the  part,  even  very  gentle 
one^  are  apt  to  excite  a  high  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

There  are  practitioners  who,  fuppoling  that  the  body 
poflefles  powers  to  expel  the  virus,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  a  certain  period  to  run  through  its  feveral 
ftages  of  progrefs,  acme,  and  decline,  are  for  leaving 
the  cure  to  nature  ;  or  at  leaft  content  themfelves  with 
afiifting  her  by  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  gentle  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  the  like. 

That  in  many  cafes  the  diforder  admits  of  a  natural 
cure,  there  can  be  no  doubt}  the  increafed  fecretionof 
mueus  carrying  off  the  virus  fafter  than  it  is  formed, 
till  at  length  the  infedtion  is  wholly  removed:  But  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  in  every  cafe,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fuitable  remedies  to  the  inflamed  part,  we  may 
fhorttn  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  and  abridge  the 
fufferings  of  the  patient,  with  the  fame  eertainty  and 
fafety  as  we  are  enabled  to  remove  the  effedls  of  an 
ophthalmia  or  any  other  local  inflammation,  by  proper 
topical  applications.  General  remedies,  fuch  as  occa¬ 
sional  blood-letting,  a  eooling  diet,  the  liberal  ufe  of 
diluting  liquors,  and  mild  purges,  are  by  all  allowed 
to  be  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary.  Aflruc  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  in  thefe  cafes  blood-letting  ought  to  be  re¬ 
peated  five  or  fix  times;  and  there  are  ftill  many  prac¬ 
titioners  who  depend  much  on  repeated  evacuations  of 
this  fort  for  a  removal  of  the  inflammation.  But  there 
is,  perhaps,  not  one  cafe  in  ten  in  which  it  is  at  all  re- 
quifite ;  and  this  fmall  number  of  cafes  will  confifl  only 
of  the  ftrong  and  plethoric :  in  fuch,  when  the  chordee 
is  frequent  and  painful,  and  the  pulfe  hard  and  full, 
the  lofs  of  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood  will  be 
beneficial,  but  it  will  be  feldom  neceffary  to  repeat  the 
operation.  The  inflammation  in  thefe  eafes  is  kept  up 
by  the  local  ilimulus  of  the  virus  and  the  urine  ;  and 
all  that  we  can  expert  from  venefe&ion  is  to  moderate 
the  pain  and  the  frequency  of  ereClion.  In  perfims  of  a 
delicate  haljit,  and  of  an  irritable  fibre,  the  evacuation 
Vvill  do  no  good ;  but  if  repeated  will  eertainly  be  liable 
to  do  harm,  by  inereafing  irritability,  and  of  courfe 
rendering  the  patient  more  fufeeptible  of  ftimulus. 

The  utility,  and  even  the  necefiity,  of  a  cooling  re¬ 
gimen,  are  fufficiently  obvious  ;  wine  and  fpirituous 
liquois,  fpiceries,  a  filh-diet,  much  animal- food,  and 
falted  and  highleafoned  dirties  of  every  fort,  will  con- 
flantly  add  to  the  complaint  The  patient  Ihould  eat 
meat  only  once  a-day,  and  that  fparmgly.  He  fhould 
abftain  from  hot  fuppers.  Milk,  mild  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  ihould  conflitute  the  principal  part  of  his  diet 
while  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  continue.  Every 
thing  that  tends  to  excite  the  venereal  imagination 
fhould  be  ftudioufly  avoided ;  for  whatever  promotes 
ereCtions  of  the  penis  will  increafe  the  inflammation, 
and  of  courfe  add  fuel  to  the  difeafe.  For  the  fame 
reafons  much  walking  or  riding  on  horfeback  will  be 
hurtful,  from  the  irritation  kept  up  in  the'  perimeum 
Voi.XI.  Part  1. 
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by  fuch  means.  Violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  or  any  Gonorrhoea 
thing  that  is  liable  to  increafe  the  heat  and  the  momen- 
turn  of  the  blood,  will  of  courfe  be  improper. 

The  drinking  freely  of  mild,  cooling,  mueilaginou9 
liquors,  fuch  as  linfeed-tea,  orgeat,  whey,  milk  and 
water,  almond  emulfion,  and  the  like,  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  ufeful,  by  diluting  the  urine,  and  preventing  its 
falts  from  ftimulating  the  urethra.  When  the  heat 
and  pain  in  making  water  are  very  confiderable,  muci¬ 
laginous  fubftances.are  found  to  have  the  bell  effeCl, 
particularly  the  gum  tragacanth  It  is  a  common 
praClice  to  give  equal  dofes  of  this  gum  or  gum-ara¬ 
bic  and  nitre,  and  to  dilfolve  nitre  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  with  a  view  to  leffen  the  inflammation.  But  in 
thefe  cafes  nitre  is  always  improper  :  it  i3  known  to 
be  a  powerful  diuretic,  its  chief  aCtion  being  upon  the 
urinary  paffages;  fo  that  the  Ilimulus  it  occafions  will 
only  ferve  to  increafe  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  alleviate. 

Cream  of  tartar,  on  account  of  its  diuretic  quality, 
will  'be  equally  improper.  Our  view  here  i3  not  to 
promote  a  preternatural  flow  of  urine;  for  the  virus, 
being  infoluble  in  water,  cannot  eufily  be  wafhed  away 
by  fuch  means;  but  our  objeCl  ought  to  be,  to  render 
the  urine  that  is  fecreted  as  mild  and  as  little  ftimu- 
lating  as  poflible. 

Mild  purges,  which  conflitute  another  material  part 
of  the  general  remedies,  are  no  doubt  extremely  ufe¬ 
ful  when  exhibited  with  prudence ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  abufe  of  purgative  medicines  in  this  difeafe 
has  been  productive  of  numerous  evils.  Formerly  it 
was  a  pretty  general  pra&iee  to  give  a  large  dofe  of 
calomel  at  bed-time,  three  or  four  times  a-week ;  and 
to  work  it  off  the  next  morning  w.th  a  ltrong  dofe 
of  the  plvht  coccit ,  or  fome  other  draftic  purge.  This 
method  was  perfevered  in  for  feveral  weeks  :  in  confe- 
quenee  of  which  the  patient  often  found  himfelf  trou¬ 
bled  with  an  obftinate  gleet,  and  ;  erhaps  his  conflitu- 
tian  materially  injured ;  the  effeCl  of  fueh  a  method 
being  (cfpecially  in  irritable  habits)  to  weaken  the 
ftomaeli  and  bowels,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  hypo- 
chondrial  complaints.  Violent  purging  likewife  often 
oceafions  ftrangury,  hernia  humoralis,  and  other  trou- 
blefome  fymptoms. 

The  purges  employed  in  thefe  cafes  Ihould  be  gentle; 
fuch  as  Rochelle  fait,  manna,  tartarifed  alkali,  and  the 
like.  They  Ihould  be  given  only  in  a  dofe  fufficient 
to  procure  two  or  three  ftools,  and  be  repeated  only 
every  two  or  three  days.  The  daily  ufe  of  the  pur¬ 
gative  electuaries  that  are  ftill  given  by  fome  practi¬ 
tioners,  ferves  only  to  keep  up  a  continual  irritation 
on  the  bladder,  and  of  courfe  to  prolong  the  inflam¬ 
mation. 

The  topical  remedies  that  are  ufed  confifl  chiefly  of 
different  forts  of  injcCtions,  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  extremely  various ;  but  their  modes  of  operation 
may  in  general  be  referred  to  their  mucilaginous  and 
fedative,  or  to  their  detergent,  ftimulating,  and  aftrin-. 
gent  qualities.  ,  In  the  hands  of  flrilfol  praClitioners,. 
great  advantages  may  doi.btlefs  be  derived  from  the 
ufe  of  thefe  remedies ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
improper  and  unfeafonable  admin  i'ft ration  of  them 
may  prove  a  fource  of  irreparable  milchief  to  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

We  know  that  mueilaginous  and  oily  injeftions  will 
tend  to  allay  .the  local  inflammation;  and  that  a  fedar- 
S  s  t we 
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A|H)cer,cfes  tive  injection,  fuch  as  a  folutlon  of  opium,  will  leffen 

‘  ■  the  irritability  of  the  parts,  and  of  courfe  produce  a 

fimilar  effect ;  the  utility’ of  fueh  applications  is  there¬ 
fore  fufficiently  obvious. 

A  detergent  injection,  or  one  that  will  a£t  upon  the 
mucus  of  the  urethra,  increafe  the  difeharge  of  it,  wafh 
it  away,  and  with  it  the  venereal  virus  that  is  blended 
with  it,  can  only  be  ufed  as  a  prophylactic  before  the 
fymptoms  of  infection  have  made  their  appearance. 
But  great  circumfpedtion  is  neceffary  in  the  ufe  of 
this  kind  of  injection.  If  it  be  too  weak,  it  can 
be  of  no  efficacy  ;  and  if  it  be  too  ftrong,  it  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  patient.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine  has 
been  brought  on  ny  the  improper  ufe  of  an  injeCtion 
of  this  kind.  When,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
have  once  made  their  appearance,  the  ftimulus  of  fuch 
an  injeCtion  muft  be  extremely  hazardous.  Excoriation 
of  the  urethra  has  but  too  often  been  produced  by  re¬ 
medies  of  this  fort  in  the  hands  of  adventurous  and 
unfkiifnl  practitioners. 

While  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra  continues, 
every  thing  that  ftimalates  it  muft  be  hurtful.  If  the 
injection  excites  a  painful  fenfation  in  the  urethra,  as 
is  but  too  often  the  cafe,  it  will  be  liable  to  produce 
fwelled  teilicles,  difficulty  in  making  water,  excoria¬ 
tion,  and  other  effects  of  increafed  inflammation  :  if, 
by  its  aftringency,  the  running  be  checked  before  the 
virus  that  excited  the  difeharge  be  properly  fubdued, 
the  patient  will  be  expofed  to  frefh  dangers;  and  per¬ 
haps  to  a  variety  of  local  complaints,  fuch  as  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  urethra,  and  abfeeffes  in  perinao ,  which  arc 
well  knowh  to  be  fometimes  owing  to  applications  of 
this  fort  improperly  managed. 

When  the  inflammation  has  fubfided,  gently  ftimu- 
latii-  g  and  aftringent  injections  may  be  ufed  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  with  confiderable  advantage  :  for  as  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  at  firft  excited  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  ve¬ 
nereal  virus,  fo  when  the  former  begins  to  leffen,  we 
may  be  affured  that  the  activity  of  the  latter  has  abated 
in  proportion ;  and,  in  general,  when  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  fymptoms  are  entirely  removed,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  mucus  is  no  longer  of  an  infections  nature, 
but  is  merely  the  effect  of  an  increafed  fecretion  and 
of  relaxation.  Mild  aftringents  will  therefore  ferve  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  veffels  fecreting  mucus,  and 
in  this  way  will  leffen  the  difeharge,  and  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  the  cure  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes,  a  gonorrhoea,  which  if  treated  by  internal 
remedies  alone,  would  continue  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
or  longer,  may,  when  judicicv.fly  treated  with  injec¬ 
tions,  be  cured  in  a  fortnight,  and  very  often  in  lefs 
time.  The  great  aim,  therefore,  of  the  praCtitioner 
ought  to  be  at  firft  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  injections  only 
as  will  tend  to  lubricate  the  furface  of  the  urethra,  and 
to  counteract  and  deftroy  the  ftimulus  of  thevisus:  as 
the  inflammation  abates,  he  may  add  fome  gently  aftrin¬ 
gent  preparation  to  a  mucilaginous  and  fedative  injec¬ 
tion;  taking  care  that  its  aftringency  be  fuited  to  the 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  irritability  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Amongft  a  great  variety  of  fubftances,  mer¬ 
cury  in  different  forms  is  one  of  thofe  that  is  the  moft 
frequently  employed  in  injeCiions.  All  thefe  meren- 
rial  injections  have  more  or  lefs  of  aftringency ;  and, 
^cording  to  Dr  Simmons,  it  ia  folely  to  this  property 
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that  we  are  to  aferibe  their  cffeCts;  for  the  idea  ofOonorihoea 
their  correcting  the  venereal  virus  was  originally  in-  v 
trodueed,  and  has,  he  thinks,  been  continued  upon  mi- 
ftaken  principles 

Calomel,  mixed  with  the  mucus  di (charged  in  a  go¬ 
norrhoea,  has  no  more  power  in  deftroying  the  infec¬ 
tious  properties  of  that  mucus  than  ceruffe  or  any  other 
preparation  would  have.  A  diluted  folutlon  of  fubli- 
mate  injeCted  into  the  urethra,  will,  like  a  folution  of 
verdigrife,  or  bine  vitriol,  or  any  other  ftyptic,  con- 
ftringe  the  mouths  of  the  lacunae  ;  but  this  is  all  that 
it  will  do,  for  it  will  never  leffen  the  infectious  nature 
of  the  virus.  The  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of 
crude  mercury  extinguifhed  by  means  of  mucilage,  or 
of  mercurial  unCtion,  blended  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  which,  when  thrown  up  into  the  urethra,  will  aCt 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  balfam  of  copaiva,  or  any 
other  ftimulating  injeCtion.  The  ftimulus  of  calomel, 
however,  has  often  been  found  of  confiderable  efficacy; 
and  in  women,  when  the  vagina  only  was  affeCted,  af¬ 
ter  w'afliing  the  parts  well,  the  cure  lias  been  ae- 
complifhed  by  rubbing  them  repeatedly  with  mcicurial 
ointment 

As  the  gonorrhoea' is  only  a  local  affeCtion,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  is  unne- 
ceffarv  towards  the  cure.  Very  often  indeed  this 
complaint  may  be  removed  without  haying  recourfe 
to  mercurials.  Sometimes  patients  have  been  met  with 
whofe  general  health  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  a 
long  continued  ufe  of  mercury  in  fuch  eafes,  while  the 
original  difeafe,  the  gonorrhoea,  was  rendered  much 
woife  by  it.  In  fome  it  degenerated  into  a  gleet,  that 
was  cured  with  extreme  difficulty;  in  others  it  brought 
on  a  variety  of  diftreffing  fymptoms.  In  cafes  of  go¬ 
norrhoeas,  therefore,  whenever  mercury  is  adminiftered, 
it  ought  to  be,  not  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  cure, 
but  merely  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  fyphilis.  When 
the  infection  is  apparently  flight,  and  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  the  fymptoms  trifling,  we  may  proceed  with¬ 
out  the  affiftance  of  mercury,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
be  of  a  weak,  relaxed,  and  irritable,  habit,  likely  to  be 
injured  by  mercurial  medicines.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  difeharge  is  violent,  the  inflammation  eon- 
fiderable,  or  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  high  up  in  the  ure¬ 
thra,  it  is  perhaps  the  moft  prudent  plan  to  give  mer¬ 
curials  in  fmall  dofes,  and  in  fuch  forms  as  feem  the 
belt  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 

The  pilulte  hydrargyri,  as  prepared  according  to  the* 
receipts  inferted  in  the  laft  edition  either  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  or  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  in  both  of  which 
the  mercury  is  rendered  active  merely  by  triture,  may 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mildeft  and  moft 
efficacious  forms  under  which  mercury  can  be  exhibited 
by  the  mouth.  Its  efficacy  will  depend  on  its  not  ir¬ 
ritating  the  bowels,  and  fo  paffmg  off  by  ftool ;  care 
muft  likewiie  be  taken  to  prevent  its  affeCting  the 
mouth.  Of  the  chemical  preparations  of  mercury,  the 
mildeft  and  leaft  irritating  is  calomel.  It  may  be  given 
from  gr.  lG.  to  gr.  iii.  at  bed- time,  occafionally  inter- 
pofing  a  mild  purgative  to  prevent  it  from  falivating; 
but  in  general  the  mercurial  pill  juft  mentioned  is  to 
be  preferred. 

When  there  is  no  chancre  nor  bubo,  no  appearance 
in  Ihort  of  fyphilitic  infection,  it  would  be  improper 
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Apoce-  to  acminifter  corrofive  fubiimate,  the  mercurius  calei- 
.  n°fr9,  natus,  or  any  other  of  the  more  acrid  preparations  of 
-  mercury. 

After  a  gonorrhoea  proceeding  from  venereal  caufes 
has  been  removed,  another  kind  of  running  without 
pain,  called  the  gonorrhaa  mucofa ,  or  gleet,  fometimes 
remains.  Sometimes  it  arifcs  from  a  conftri&ion  and 
excoriation  of  the  urethra,  and  frequently  it  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  enlargement  and  difeafed  Hate  of  the  pro- 
ftate.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  as  the  gleet  is  the  effeft 
of  irritation,  the  cure  will  depend  on  the  removal  of 
the  local  difeafe  that  occafions  it.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  of  gleet  that  feems  to  depend  chiefly  on 
relaxation.  It  is  in  general  free  from  infe&ion,  and 
is  moll  common  in  thofe  who  have  had  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  gonorrhoeas.  It  is  likewife  often  the  eft'eft  ef  a 
debilitated  habit,  from  fevere  purging,  or  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  ufe  of  mercurials.  A  difcharge  of  this  kind  is 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men;  or,  at  leaf!,  the 
fluor  albus,  after  a  gonorrhoea,  will  often  be  miftaken 
for  a  gleet. 

When  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpedl  remaining  con¬ 
tagion,  aftringent  inje&ions  will  be  of  the  greateft  fer- 
vicc.  It  will  be  necefiary,  at  the  fame  trme,  to  attend 
to  the  health  of  the  patient,  by  employing  the  Peruvian 
bark,  chalybeate  waters,  cold  bathing,  and  fuch  other 
remedies  as  will  tesd  to  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  :  and 
indeed  by  the  ufe  of  thefe,  particularly  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  fuch  runnings  are  often  fuccefsfully  com¬ 
bated  in  thofe  who  from  apprehenfion  of  dangerous 
confequences  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  employ  in- 
je&ions.  When  there  is  no  tendency  to  inflammation, 
the  balfam  ol  copaiva  may  be  prefcribed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  large  dofes.  Dr  Simmons  fays  he  once  faw  a 
complaint  of  this  fort  removed  by  applying  a  blifter 
to  the  perinteum,  after  it  had  refilled  a  variety  of  other 
remedies.  In  the  Medical  Obfervations  alfo  we  have 
an  account  of  a  gleet  and  incontinence  of  urine  re¬ 
moved  at  once  by  a  blifter  to  the  os  facrum.  In  ge¬ 
neral  however,  the  other  methods  above  mentioned 
will  be  fufficient  to  remove  it,  though  fometimes  it 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  in  fpite  of  all  our  endea¬ 
vours  to  check  it. — Other  kinds  of  gonorrhoea,  in 
,  which  the  femen  itfelf  is  ejedled,  efpecially  during 
fleep,  may  be  cured  by  tonics  and  a  mild  cooling  re¬ 
gimen 
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393  Genus  CXXII.  OBSTlPATIO. 

.Costiveness. 

Obftipatio,  Lin.  1 66.  Fog.  128.  Sag.  221. 

Coftivenefs  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  debility  in 
dyfpeptic  perfons,  fometimes  it  is  the  effeft  of  rigi¬ 
dity,  and  fometimes  it  is  fymptomatic  of  the  colic. 
It  may  proceed  from  an  exceffive  heat  of  the  liver ; 
drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors; 
too  much  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback :  it  may 
lik-  wife  proceed  from  a  long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food, 
which  does  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  inteftines. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defeending  to 
the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice ;  and  at  other  times 
it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftiues  themfelves. 
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as  a  palfy,  fpafms,  tumors,  a  coid  dry  Irate  of  the  in-  Obftipa 
teftines,  &c. 

Exceffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and 
hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  diftref* 
ling  fymptoms. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  ftiould  live  upoa 
a  moiftening  and  laxative  diet ;  as  roafted  or  boiled 
apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raiftns,  gruels  with  cur¬ 
rants,  bufter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like.  Broths 
with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  like¬ 
wife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  eat. 

No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ftiould  eat  whits 
bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is  made  of  fine 
flour.  The  beft  bread  for  keeping  the  belly  foluble 
is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  call  mejlin.  It 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpi* 
ration  ;  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed,  &c. 

Intenfe  thought,  and  a  fedentary  life,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  moderate  exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a 
gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  ftiould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All  ar¬ 
dent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port,  cla- 
ret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is  fin£ 
and- of  a  moderate  ftrength  is  very  proper.  Butter¬ 
milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  likewife 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s 
inclination  dire&s. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  and  often  with  bad  confequences.  In 
time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceflary,  and  generally  ends 
in  a  total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of 
appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

The  learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are 
troubled  - ith  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal-oils,  as  frefh- 
butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths,  &c.  He  likewife 
recommends  the  exprefled  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as 
olives,  almonds,  piltaches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves  ; 
all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs ;  deco&ions  of  mealy 
vegetables ;  thefe  lubricate  the  inteftines  ;  fome  fapo- 
naceous  fubttances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as  honey, 
hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar, 

&c. 

The  dodlor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances 
are  proper  for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions, 
who  are  fubjeft  to  aftri&ion  of  the  belly  and  the  piles, 

'and  will  operate  when  ftronger  medicinal -fubftances  are 
fometimes  ineffe&ual;  but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts 
thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewife 
obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive ;  and 
that  even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter¬ 
milk,  have  that  effedl : — That  new  milk,  efpecially 
affes  milk,  ftimulates  ftill  more  when  it  fours  on  the 
ftomach ;  and  that  whey,  turned  four,  will  purge 
ftrongly  : — That  moll  part  of  fruits  are  likewife  laxa¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw 
S  s  2  fuch 
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Epifchefes  fuch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a  cholera  mor- 
- -  bus,  or  incurable  diarrhoea. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi¬ 
cine,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the 
ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  draftic  purga¬ 
tives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fena  and  manna 
riiay  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  tartarifed 
alkali  diffolved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg  of  lenitive  eleftuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

394  Genus  CXXIII.  ISCHURIA. 

Suppression  of  Urine. 

Ifchuria,  Sauv.  gen.  293.  Lin.  167.  Vog.  129. 

Sag.  212.  Home’s  Clinical  Experiments,  feft.  xv. 

This  diftemper  is  diftinguifhed  into  various  fpecies, 
according  as  the  feat  of  it  is  in  the  kidneys,  the 
ureters,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra  ;  and  hence  thefe 
fpecies  are  named  renalis,  ureterica,  nsef calls,  and  ure¬ 
thra  lit. 

395  1.  Ifchuria  renalis,  or  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  an 
affection  of  the  kidneys,  happens  but  rarely ;  however, 
Dr  Home  in  his  Clinical  experiments  defcribes  fuch 
a  cafe.  In  the  end  of  December  1774,  a  man  of  a 
full  habit,  aged  35,  was  fdzed  with  fhivering,  cold- 
nefs,  and  fevere  cough.  Three  days  after,  his  urine 
appeared  high-coloured,  was  paffed  with  pain,  and 
in  fmall  quantity.  About  the  8th  of  JanuaYy  1775, 
he  was  attacked  with  violent  pains  in  the  fmall  of  his 
back,  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  in  the  ankles, 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  when  preffed.  A 
general  fwelling  was  afterwards  obferved  all  over  the 
body,  but  moftly  in  the  ankles  and  abdomen,  which 
laft  was  tenfe  and  hard.  Thefe  were  attended  with 
vomiting,  bad  appetite,  and  confiderable  thirft.  When 
he  entered  the  clinical  ward  (January  21ft),  the  cough, 
ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  had  gone  off,  but  the  fuppref¬ 
fion  of  urine  remained.  The  little  which  he  made  was 
paffed  with  his  (tools,  fo  that  Dr  Home  faw  it  but 
once  ;  and  then  it  was  pale,  and  had  a  white  powder 
at  bottom.  The  pains  and  fwellings,  which  retained 
the  imprefiion  of  the  finger,  continued  ;  he  had  a 
head-ach,  and  a  very  flow  pulfe,  beating  only  48  llrokes 
in  a  minute.  He  had  taken  a  great  many  diuretic 
medicines  before  he  came  in.  The  day  after  his  re¬ 
ception,  he  was  feized  with  a  fpontaneous  diarrhoea, 
which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life* 
Cryftals  of  tartar  were  exhibited  in  dofes  of  half  an 

4  ounce  each  morning  ;  at  bed-time  he  took  20  drops 

of  tinfture  of  opium  with  a  fcruple  of  nitre,  and  con¬ 
tinued  this  courfe  for  eight  days  without  any  increafe 
of  urine.  The  ftronger  and  heating  diuretics  were 
then  tried,  as  an  infufion  of  juniper  berries  and  pills 
ef  garlic ;  but  they  were  attended  with  no  fenfible  ad¬ 
vantage.  Whenever  the  pulfe  became  fo  ftrong  that 
he  could  bear  bleeding,  eight  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  away,  which  was  fizy.  This  was  thrice  repeat¬ 
ed ;  he  appeared  eaiier  after  each  bleeding,  his.  pulfe 
bore  it  well,  and  the  fwellings  and  other,  fymptoms 
abated.  The  heating  diuretics,  in  this  (late,  were 
given  up  ;  and  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  nitre  wa3 
fubftituted  in  their  place,  in  each  dofc  of  which,  taken 
every  two  hours,  there  was  a-  fcruple  of  nitre.  Fo- 
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mentations  were  applied  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  Ifchuria. 
and  camphorated  oil  was  afterwards  rubbed  on  the 
part  He  was  ordered  the  femicupium,  which  from 
a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  hofpital  at  that  time  he 
got  only  once;  and  which  then  feemed  to  have  a  good 
effeft,  as  he  paffed  a  gill  of  urine  when  he  was  in  it. 
Notwithftanding  this,  however,  the  difeafe  continually 
gained  ground;  he  became  comatofe,  delirious,  and 
died  ten  days  after  his  admifiion. — On  diffeftion,  the 
kidneys  were  found  of  an  irregular  form ;  fome  watery 
veficles  appeared  on  their  furface,  containing  black 
gritty  particles  like  fine  fand ;  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  kidney  was  confiderably  inflamed.  The 
pylorus,  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  were  much  inflamed.  In 
the  abdomen  were  found  about  five  pounds  of  fluid, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  about  half  a  pound. 

The  lungs  were  a  little  inflamed,  and  full  of  fmall 
tubercles  on  their  furface  and  in  their  fubftance  :  the 
heart  was  large,  and  a  polypus  in  each  ventricle.  About 
fix  ounces  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  pericardium  :  in 
the  brain  nothing  preternatural  appeared,  except  about 
an  ounce  of  water  in  each  ventricle. 

Dr  Home  feems  to  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  the  re¬ 
mote  caufe  of  this  fuppreffion  of  urine,  which  mani- 
feftly  had  its  immediate  origin  from  the  kidneys  having 
loft  the  power  of  performing  their  functions.  Be¬ 
thinks  the  inflammation  which  appeared  in  the  right, 
kidney  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  have  occafioned  the 
diftemper,  as  the  other  would  have  fupplied  its  place : 
for  which  reafon  alfo  he  thinks  that  the  ifchuria  was 
owing  to  a  general  affeftion  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  that 
it  was  of  an  arthritic  nature,  the  patient  having  been 
troubled  with  complaints  of  that  kind  for  a  long  time 
before. 

2.  The  ifchuria  ureterica  is  alfo  a  rare  difeafe,  unlefs  396 
the  obftruftion  proceeds  from  a  done  or  clot  of  blood 
flopping  up  the  paffage.  Gravel  or  (tones,  indeed,  are 
very  frequently  formed  in  the  kidneys;  and,  by  falling 
into  the  ureters,  occafion  an  ifchuria,  with  violent  pain, 
and  fymptoms  more  or  lefs  urgent  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  (tones.  Sometimes  it  is 
attended  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  nanfea, 
vomiting,  and  fpaftic  conftri&ion  of  the  pracordia, 
a  difficulty  of  making  water,  conftipation  of  the 
belly,  difficulty  of  breathing,  ftupor  of  the  thigh, 
retradtion  of  the  tefticle  to  the  os  pubis,  inquietude, 
lofs  of  ftrength,  fyncope,  and  con vulfion  fits.  When, 
the  violent  pain  has  continued  for  feveral  days  and 
nights  without  intermiffion,  and  has  brought  the  pa¬ 
tient  exceeding  low,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  urine  is- 
complete,  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  and  con- 
vuliions  of  the  tendons,  death  is  at  hand.  Nor  is- 
it  a  good  fign  when  the  done  continues  long  in  the 
ureter;  for  then  the  appetite  decays,  a  naufea  and 
retching  to  vomit  fupervene,  and  the  patient  is  con- 
fumed  with  a  heftic  heat.  Sometimes  the  ain  is  atr 
tended  with  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  and  in¬ 
teftines ;  and  fometimes  the  difeafe  ends  in  a  dropfy 
of  the  bread,  or  lethargy,  which  foon  carry  off  the 
patient. 

The  indications  of- cure  are,  to  exclude  the  done  as 
eafily  as  polfible,  and  prevent  the  breeding  of  others. 

If  the  patient  be  of  a  fanguincous  temperamen.'. ,  Syr 
denham  recommends  to  take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood 

from 
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Epifchefes  from  the  affe&ed  fide ;  and  then  to  give  the  patient  a 

11  v - -  gallon  of  poffet-drink  in  which  two  ounces  of  marlh- 

mallow  roots  have  been  boiled,  injecting  at  the  fame 
time  an  emollient  glyfter.  After  the  polfet-drink  has 
been  vomited  up,  and  the  clyfter  returned,  give  a 
pretty  large  dofe  of  an  opiate.  But  if  the  patient  be 
old  or  weak,  or  fubjedt  to  nervous  affections,  bleeding 
may  be  omitted,  efpecially  if  his  urine  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fit  be  coffee-coloured,  and  mixed  with 
,  gravel ;  but  as  to  other  things,  the  cure  is  the 

fame. — Huxham  greatly  recommends  an  emollient 
bath  prepared  of  a  decoction  of  marlh-inallow  root, 
linfeed,  fenugreek  feed,  and  flowers  of  chamomile,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  few  white-poppy  feeds.  By 
the  ufe  of  this  bath  he  fay3  he  has  feen  the  molt  cruel 
fit  of  the  gravel  fuddenly  ended,  when  neither  copious 
bleeding  nor  opiates  had  the  leaft  effedt.  Mild  diu¬ 
retics  are  alfo  of  fervice.  Hoffman  recommends  dul¬ 
cified  fpirit  of  nitre-as  proper  to  relax  the  fpaftfc  ftric- 
ture.  It  is  to  be  taken  with  fuitable  diftilled  waters 
and  fyrup  of  poppies  ;  or  in  broth,  with  a  few  fpoon- 
fuls  of  oil  of  fveet  almonds.  Turpentine  glyfters  are 
alfo  accounted  very  ferviceable  ;  and  may  be  prepared 
of  ten  ounces  decodlion  of  chamomile,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  turpentine  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  about  as  much  honey.  The  fal  diureticus,  or 
acetated  alkali,  is  much  efteemed  by  fome,  when  taken 
along  with  an  opiate.  But  when  the  ftone  is  too  big 
to  pafs,  Arbuthnot  recommends  a  cool  and  diluent 
diet  to  hinder  the  further  growth  of  it.  Whey,  in- 
fufion  of  linfeed,  decodtion  of  marfhmallows,  and  gent¬ 
ly  refolving  diuretics,  are  alfo  proper  To  put  a  flop 
to  the  vomiting,  balfamum  traumaticum  may  be  ufed 
with  fuccefs  when  almoft  every  other  means  have  failed. 

397  3-  The  ifchuria  vrjtcalis  may  arife  from  a  ftone  in 

the  bladder;  and  this  indeed  is  the  moft  common 
caufe  of  it :  but  there  are  certain  cafes  in  which, 
though  the  ufual  quantity  of  urine,  or  perhaps  more, 
be  paired,  the  patient  dies  from  the  retention  of  a  ftill 
greater  quantity  in  the  bladder.  Of  this  Dr.  Home 
gives  the  following  inftances.  A  man  of  58  years  of 
age,  of  a  ftrong  fpare  habit,  and  never  fubjedt  to  the 
gravel,  had,  during  the  winter  of  1777,  a  cough 
with  expectoration,  which  went  off  in  the  beginning 
1778.  About  the  17th  of  February  1778  he  felt 
fome  difficulty  in  palfing  his  urine,  and  much  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  bladder.  He  continued  in 
this  way  for  ten  days,  after  which  he  became  eafier  on 
application  of  fome  medicines.  The  abdomen  then 
fwelled,  and  he  had  pains  in  his  loins  and  thighs. 
On  the  3d  of  March  he  was  admitted  into  the  clinical 
ward  :  his  abdomen  was  then  fwelled  and  tenfe  ;  and 
an  evident  fluctuation  was  felt,  which  fome  that  touched 
him  thought  was  fonorous  and  produced  by  wind.  A 
tumor  was  difcovered  betwixt  the  navel  and  fpine 
of  the  os  ilium  on  the  left  fide,  which  gave  him  much 
pain,  efpepially  when  preffed.  This  tumor  became 
more  eafily  felt  after  the  fwelling  of  the  abdomen  de- 
creafed,  feemed  round,  and  very  near  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  child.  It  appeared  very  much  on  the  left 
fide,  even  when  the  patient  lay  on  the  right,  and  the 
tumor  then  became  dependent.  He  paffed  urine  fre¬ 
quently,  and  rather  more  than  in  health,  as  it  was 
computed  at  four  pints  a-day.  It  was  always  clear, 
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and  of  a  light  colour.  His  body  had  a  ftrong  dif- 
agreeable  fmell ;  his  Ikin  was  dry,  belly  bound,  and 
his  appetite  entirely  gone,  fo  that  he  had  hardly  taken 
any  food  for  1 2  days.  His  legs  fwelled  (lightly  for 
fome  daysintheevening.  His  pulfe  was  generally  regular, 
fometimes  flower  than  natural,  and  fometimes  a  little 
quicker ;  being  once  felt  at  4,  and  another  time  at  92. 
He  was  often  feized,  efpecially  after  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing,  with  hiccough  ;  which  increafed  and  lafted  till  his 
death.  On  the  20th  day  of  his  difeafe,  after  fome 
dofes  of  fquills,  the  general  fwelling  of  his  abdomen 
fell,  became  much  fofter,  and  more  diftindfly  difcover- 
ed  the  fwelling  of  the  left  fide.  The  next  day  a- 
vomiting  came  on ;  he  became  delirious,  and  died 
the  day  followd ng.  The  body  being  opened,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  tumor  which  was  fo  diftindly  felt 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  abdomen,  was  owing  to  a  di- 
ftenfion  of  the  bladder  with  urine.  Its  fundus  reach¬ 
ed  to  about  the  divifion  of  the  aorta  into  the  iliacs  ; 
it  entirely  filled  the  pelvis,  and  contained  between- 
five  and  fix  pounds  of  urine  of  a  pale  colour.  On 
examining  the  external  furface,  its  neck,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  urethra,  were  found  to  be_  furrounded 
with  a  feirrhofity,  which  impeded  the  evacuation  of 
the  urine.  The  bladder  itfelf  was  much  thickened, 
but  not  more  in  one  part  than  another.  The  ureters 
entered  naturally  ;  but  were  much  thickened  in  their 
upper  half  near  the  kidney.  The  kidneys  were  fome- 
what  enlarged ;  particularly  the  left,  which  had  feveral 
watery  veficles  on  its  external  furface.  Thefe  organs 
were  not  in  their  ufual  fituation ;  but  lay  clofe  on 
each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  very  near  the  aorta ;  fo 
that  the  renal  veffels  were  very  fhort.  What  was  very 
fingular,  the  lower  end  of  each  rofe  over  the  fpine,. 
and  they  were  united  together  by  their  membranes 
and  fubftances,  the  aorta  palling  beneath  the  union*. 
The  bladder  had  prefled  confiderably  on  this  part  ; 
and  the  peritoneum  covering  them  was  confiderably 
thicker  than  natural.  The  lungs  adhered  everywhere 
to  the  pleura,  and  in  in  fome  places  very  firmly;  they 
were  of  a  loofe  texture  and  black  colour  5  and  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities  were  turgid  with  blood. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  patient  got  any  medicines 
farther  than  a  few  dried  fquills,  which  diminilhed  the 
fwellings  and  brought  off  much  wind..  He  alfo  got 
a  mixture  of  mulk,  and  afterwards  of  opium,  for  his 
hiccough  ;  but  without  fnecefs.  His  difeafe  was  mif- 
taken  for  an  afeites  ;  and  the  catheter  was  not  tried  : 
but  in  another  cafe  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  was 
apparently  of  more  fervice  than  any  internal  medicines. 
T{jis  laft  patient  was  about  90  years  of  age,  and 
laboured  under  fymptoms  very  fimilar  to  tliofe  already 
mentioned.  When  admitted  into  the.  clinical  ward, . 
he  had  the  hypogaftric  region  fwelled,  and  difficulty 
of  palfing  his  water ;  but  without  pain,  vomiting,  or 
hiccough.  He  had  loft  all  appetite  ;  was  thirfty,  and 
coftive.  His  pulfe  was  11a,  and  weak.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  about  three  Englifh  pints  of  pale  clear  urine  were 
drawn  off  by  means  of  the  catheter :  the  next  day 
all  the  fymptoms  were  gone  off  or  abated.  After 
this  he  continued  to  pafs  fome  urine,  fometimes  vo¬ 
luntarily,  fometimes  involuntarily  and  infenfibly;  but 
fo  much  always  remained  behind,  that  his  bladder 
was  conftantly  full,  unlefs  when,  the  urine  was  drawn 
3.  o®. 
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••JipifchcSr*  oft,  which  was  done  twice  every  day.  The  urine  was 
11 '  v  fometimes  pale,  fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour;  and 
once  there  was  fome  blood  mixed  with  it,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  occafioned  by  the  catheter. 
About  the  lixth  day  the  urine  was  very  putrid,  with 
much  purulent  -like  matter  at  the  bottom,  and  waspaf- 
fed  with  more  pain.  About  the  nth,  the  putrid 
fmell  went  off.  The  next  day  all  the  urine  paffed  in- 
fenfibly  except  what  was  drawn  off ;  and  an  hiccough, 
though  not  very  fevere,  had  come  on.  In  this  way 
he  continued  without  fever,  though  frequently  troubled 
with  the  hiccough,  efpecially  during  tliofe  nights  in 
which  the  urine  had  not  been  drawn  off.  A  month 
after  admittance,  the  bladder,  with  the  affiflance  of 
the  catheter,  was  almofl  entirely,  though  infenfibly 
evacuated,  and  the  hiccough  had  left  him ;  he  had  no 
other  complaint  but  that  of  voiding  his  urine  infen¬ 
fibly,  the  natural  effeCl  of  a  fcirrhous  bladder,  and 
which  was  probably  incurable.  With  this  patient 
the  hot  bath  and  mercurials  were  tried,  in  order 
to  foften  the  feirrhofity  of  the  bladder,  but  without 
effeCl 

398  4.  The  ifehuria  urelhra”s  arifes  from  fome  tumour 

flopping  up  the  paffage  of  the  urethra,  and  thus  hin¬ 
dering  the  flow  of  urine.  It  is  an  uncommon  diftem- 
per,  and  generally  follows  a  gonorrhoea.  Dr  Home 
gives  us  an  example  of  this  alfo. — The  patient  was  a 
man  of  60  years  of  age,  who  had  laboured  under  a 
gonorrhoea  fix  months  before,  and  which  was  flopped 
by  fome  medicines  in  two  or  three  days.  He  felt, 
foon  afterwards,  a  difficulty  in  paffing  his  urine,  which 
gradually  iucreafed.  About  10  days  before  his  ad* 
million  into  the  clinical  ward,  it  wa9  attended  with 
pains  in  the  glans,  and  ardor  urime  ;  he  had  paffed 
only  about  eight  ounces  the  day  before  his  admiffion, 
and  that  with  very  great  difficulty  ;  and  the  hypo- 
gaflric  region  was  fwelled  and  pained.  _  On  intiodu- 
cing  the  catheter,  three  pounds  of  urine  were  drawn 
off,  by  which  the  pain  and  fwclling  were  removed. 
The  inflrument  required  force  to  make  it  pafs  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  blood  followed  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  finger,  introduced  into  the  anus,  felt  a 
hard  tumour  about  its  neck.  He  was  treated  with 
mercurial  pills  and  ointment,  by  which  the  fwclling 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  foon  began  todecreafe; 
but  at  the  fame  time  a  fwelling  of  the  right  teflicle 
appeared.  He  was  vomited  with  four  grains  of 
turbith-mineral,  which  operated  gently;  and  here  Dr 
Home  obferves,  that  though  thefe  vomits  are  little 
ufed,  from  a  miflaken  notion  of  their  feverity,  he 
never  faw  them  operate  with  more  violence  than  other 
vomits,  or  tfian  he  could  have  wifhed.  The  fwelling 
diminifhed  in  confequence  of  the  vomit  and  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  applications ;  and  the  cure  was  completed  by 
bleeding  and  a  decoCtion  of  mezereon-root. 

Genus  CXXIV.  DYSURIA. 

Difficulty  of  discharging  urine. 

Dyfuria,  Sauv.  gen.  265.  Lin.  57.  Vog.  164 
Sag  213. 

Strarfguria  auGorum. 

A  difficulty  of  making  water  may  arife  from  many 
different  caufes  ;  as  from  fome  acrid  matter  in  the 
blood,  cantharides,  for  in  fiance  :  and  hence  a  ftran- 
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gury  very  often  fucceeds  t’c  application  of  billie  s.  -7  . -ria. 
In  many  cafes'  it  arifes  fr  m  a  compreffion  of  fome  — — v— J 
of  the  neighbouring  parts;  of  t  e  uterus,  for  inftance, 
in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy.  Or  it  may  arife  from  a  fpaf- 
modic  affeChon  of  the  bladder,  or  rather  itsfphin&er  ; 
or  from  an  inflammation,  of  thefe  parts,  or  others  near 
them.  Hence  the  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed  into  fo  many 
fpecie9,  the  cure  of  which  depends  upon  the  remedies 
indicated  by  their  different  caufes. 

But  the  mod  common,  as  well  as  the  moil  dangerous  r 

fpecies  is  that  arifing  from  a  calculous  concretion,  or 
Stone  in  the  Bladder. 


Dyfuria  calculofa,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

The  figns  of  a  ftone  in  the  bladder  are,  pain,  efpe¬ 
cially  about  the  fphinCler;  and  bloody  urine,  in  confe- 
qusnee  of  riding  or  being  jolted  in  a  carriage;  a  fenfe 
of  weight  in  the  perineeum  ;  an  itchinefs  of  the  glans 
penis  ;  flimy  fediment  in  the  urine;  and  frequent  ftop- 
pages  in  making  water ;  a  tenefmus  alfo  comes  on 
while  the  urine  is  difeharged :  but  the  mod  certain 
fign  is,  when  the  ftone  is  felt  by  the  finger  introduced 
into  the  anus,  or  by  the  catheter. 

Caufes ,  &c.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  the  parti¬ 
cular  caufes  are  that  occafion  the  apparently  earthy 
particles  of  the  fluids  to  run  together,  and  form  thofe 
calculous  concretions  which  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  efpecially  in  the  organs  for  (training 
off  and  difeharging  the  urine. 

The  gout  and  ftone  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
fome  affinity,  becaufe  gouty  people  are  for  the  mofl 
part  affli&ed  with  the  gravel.  But  perhaps  this  is 
in  part  owing  to  their  long  confinement,  and  to  the 
lying  on  the  back,  which  people  who  labour  under 
the  gout  are  often  obliged  to  fubmit  to;  fince  the 
want  of  exereife,  and  this  poflure,  will  naturally  fa¬ 
vour  the  ftagnation  of  grofs  matters  in  the  kidneys  : 
befides,  there  are  many  inftances  of  people  feverely 
affliCled  with  the  ftone  for  the  greateft  part  of  a  long 
life,  who  have  never  had  the  lead  attack  of  the 
gout. 

There  is,  however,  good  reafon  for  believing,  that 
fome  farther  connection  takes  place  between  the  two 
difeafes ;  and  when  treating  of  the  gout  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  fome  account  of  the  opinion  of  an  inge¬ 
nious  anonymous  author,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  depend  on  a 
peculiar  acid,  the  eoncreting  or  lithic  acid,  which  is 
always  prefent  in  blood  ;  and  which  may  be  precipi¬ 
tated  from  thenee  by  various  caufes,  fuoh  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  acids,  or  the  like.  When  thus  preci¬ 
pitated,  lie  fuppofes  it  to  produce  the  whole  phenome¬ 
na  of  both  difeafes.  The  objections  we  formerly  flated 
to  his  theory  f  gout,  do  not  equally  militate  againft 
that  of  calculus ;  and  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  from  the 
beft  chemical  analyfis,  that  what  are  commonly  called 
urinary  calculi ,  and  have  been  confidered  as  entirely 
an  earthy  matter,  confift:  principally  of  acid  in  a  folid 
ftate  united  only  with  a  frnall  proportion  of  earth  or 
mucus.  We  may,  therefore,  whether  this  hypo  thefts 
be  altogether  well  founded  or  not,  juftly  view  lithia- 
fis  as  depending  on  the  feparation  of  an  acid  from 
the  blood. 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular  caufe  of  the  dif- 
pofitioa 
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liplfcheffs  pofition  to  Tithiafis ,  the  kidneys  appear  to  be  the  moll  the  hiilory  of  one  who  was  diiTe&ed  at  Paris,  in  whom 
likely  places  for  particles  to  concrete  or  run  together,  the  pylorus,  a  great  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the 
becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  palfes  ftomach  itfelf,  were  found  fncruftatod  with  a  ftony 
through  the  renal  arteries,  and  which  comes  imme-  matter,  to  the  thicknef3  of  a  finger’s  breadth.  And  it 

diatcly  rom  the  heart,  fraught  with  various  newly-  is  well  known,  that  the  water  of  the  river  Seine,  with 

received  matters,  that  have  not  undergone  milch  of,  which  that  city  is  fupplied,  is  fo  impregnated  with 
the  a&ion  of  the  veflels,  and  therefere  cannot  as  yet  calcareous  matter,  as  to  incruftatc,  and  in  a  Ihort  time 
be  fuppofed  to  be  thoroughly  afiimilated.  tochoak  up,  the  pipes  through  which  it  runs.  But  on 

Anatomifis  who  have  carefully  examined  the  kid-  the  other  hand  it  is  objected,  that  the  human  calculus 
neys  in  the  human  fubjetl,  particularly  M.  Bertin,  in-  is  of  animal  origin,  and  by  chemical  analyfis  appears 
form  us,  that  there  are  two  fets  of  tululi  uriniferi ;  to  bear  very  little  analogy  to  the  ftony  concretions  of 
the  one  continued  dire&ly  from  the  extremities  of  water:  and  though  it  be  allowed,  that  more  per  four, 
the  renal  artery,  and  the  other  fpringing  from  that  are  cut  for  the  ftone  in  the  hofpitals  at  Paris  than  in 

veficular  texture  which  is  confpicuous  in  the  kid-  moft  other  places  ;  yet  upon  inquiry  it  is  found,  that 

neys.  many  of  thofe  patients  come  from  different  provin. 

It  is  in  this  veficular  part  of  the  kidney  that  we  ces,  and  from  towns  and  villages  far  diftant  from  the 
prefume  the  particles  of  the  concreting  matter  firft  Seine. 

ftagnate  and  coalefce  :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  Dr  Percival  conje&ures,  that  though  this  difeafe  may 
that  fnch  folid  matters  could  be  allowed  to  flop  in  chiefly  depend  upon  a  peculiar  difpofition  to  concrete 
the  extremities  of  the  renal  arteries,  fince  the  blood,  in  the  animal  fluids,  which  in  many  inltances  is  here- 
and  the  urine  feparated  from  it,  mutt  flow  through  ditary,  and  in  no  inftance  can  with  certainty  beimpu- 
thefe  veflels  with  great  degrees  of  force  and  velocity;  ted  to  any  particular  caufe  ;  yet  hard  water  is  at  leafl 
but  in  the  intermediate  vefictilse  the  particles  may  lie,  negatively  favourable  to  this  diathefis,  by  having  no 
and  there  attradling  each  other,  foon  come  to  acquire  tendency  to  diminifh  it.  The  urine  of  the  moft  healthy 
fenfible  degrees  of  magnitude,  and  thus  become  fand  perfon  is  generally  loaded  with  an  apparently  terreous 
or  gravel.  As  long  as  this  fand  or  gravel  formed  in.  matter,  capable  in  favourable  circumftances  of  forming 
the  veficular  part  of  the  kidney  lies  quiet,  there  will  a  calculus;  as  is  evident  from  the  thick  crull  which  it 
be  no  pain  or  uneafinefs,  until  the  concretions  become  depofits  on  the  fides  of  the  veflels  in  which  it  is  contain- 
large  enough  to  prefs  either  on  the  adjoining  tubult,  ed.  And  it  feeins  as  if  nature  intended  by  this  excre- 
or  on  the  blood  veift Is  ;  then  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and  tion  to  difeharge  all  the  fuperfluous  falts  of  the  blood, 
a  kind  of  ohtufe  pain  in  the  loins,  will  be  felt.  But  together  with  thofe  earthy  particles,  which  are  either 
when  the  fmall  pieces  of  concreting  matter  fhall  be  derived  from  our  aliment,  and  fine  enough  to  pafs  thro’ 
diflodged  and  vvafhcd  off  by  the  force  of  the  circu-  the  ladleals,  though  infuperable  by  the  powers  of  o', 
lating  fluids,  or  loofened  by  fome  fpafmodic  adt'on  of  culation,  or  which  arife  from  the  abrafion  of  the  f 
the  moving  fibres  in  thefe  parts,  they  will  in  their  paf-  or  from  the  diffolution  of  the  red  globular  par 
fage  create  pain,  raife  different  degrees  of  inflamma-  fluids.  Now  water,  whether  ufed  as  nature 
tion,  or  perhaps  lacerate  fome  blood-veffels,  andcaiife  with  it,  or  mixed  with  wine,  or  taken  under  : 
bloody  urine.  When  thefe  little  concretionshappen  to  be  of  beer  or  ale,  is  the  great  diluter,  vehicle,  an  : 
detained  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  any  other  flruum,  both  of  our  food,  and  of  the  faline,  ear  . 
place  where  a  flow  of  urine  continually  paffes,  they  and  excrementitious  parts  of  the  animal  juices.  And 
foon  incrcafe  in  fize,  and  become  calculi,  from  the  con-  is  more  or  lefs  adapted  to  the  performance  of  thefe  o 
flant  acceflion  of  particles,  which  are  attradled  by  the  fices,  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  purity.  For  it 
original  bit  of  fand,  which  thus  becomes  the  nucleus  mull  appear  evident  to  the  moft  ordinary  underftand- 
of  a  ftone.  ing,  that  a  menftruum  already  loaded,  and  perhaps  fa  ¬ 

it  is  an  opinion  which  Hippocrates  firft  advanced,  turated  with  different  contents,  cannot  a£t  fo  power- 
and  which  has  been  almoft  univerfally  adopted  by  his  fully  as  one  which  is  free  from  all  fenfible  impregna- 
followers,  and  has  remained  till  lately  uncontrovert-  tion.  Nor  is  this  reafoning  founded  upon  theory  alone ; 
ed,  that  the  ftone  and  gravel  are  generated  by  the  ufe  for  it  is  obferved,  that  Malvern  water,  which  iffues. 
of  hasd  water.  And  from  this  quality,  which  the  wa-  from  a  fpring  in  Worcefterfhire  remarkable  for  its  un- 
ters  of  certain  fprings  poffefs,  of  depofiting  a  large  common  purity,  has  the  property  of  diffolving  the  little 
earthy  fediment,  either  in  the  aqntedufts  thro*  which  fabulous  ftones  which  are  often  voided  in  nephritic 
they  are  conveyed,  or  in  the  veflels  in  which  they  are  complaints.  And  the  folution  too,  which  is  a  proof 
boiled  or  preferved,  it  was  eonje&ured,  that  in  paf-  of  its  being  complete,  is  perfeftly  colourlefs.  Hence 
fing  through  the  kidneys,  and  efpecially  whilft  re-  this  water  is  drunk  with  great  advantage  in  diforders 
tained  in  the  bladder,  they  would  let  fall  their  groffer  of  the  urinary  paffages  And  during  the  ufe  of  it,  the 
particles,  which  by  the  continued  appofition  of  frefh  patient’s  urine  is  generally  limpid,  and  feldom  depofits 
matter,  connected  by  the  animal  gluten,  and  compaft-  any  fandy  fediment.  Yet  notwithflanding  this  appear¬ 
ed  by  the  mufcular  a£lion  of  that  organ,  would  in  ance  of  tranfparency,  it  is  certainly  at  fuch  times  load¬ 
time  form  a  calculus  fufficiently  large  to  produce  a  ed  with  impurities,  which  are  fo  diluted  and  diffolved 
train  of  the  moft  excruciating  fymptoms.  And  this  as  not  to  be  vifible.  For  it  is  attended  with  a  ftrong 
reafoning  a  priori  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  confirmed  and  fetid  fmell,  exactly  refembling  that  of  afparagus. 
by  fadts  and  experience  ;  for  not  to  mention  the  au-  Hoffman  mentions apure, light,  fimple  water  in  the  prin- 
thority  of  Hippocrates,  Dr  Lifter  has  Obferved,  that  cipality  of  Henneberg,  in  Germany,  which  is  remark-- 
fche  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  peculiarly  fuhjedl  to  the  able  for  its  efficacy  in  the  ftone  and  gravel;  and  a  wa- 
fltone  in  the  bladder.  Nicholas  de  Blegny  has  related  ter  of  iimilar  virtues  was  difeovered  not  many  years 
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Epifchefes  ago  in  the 'black  foreft,  near  Oflcrod,  which  upon  exa- 
mination  did  not  afford  a  fingle  grain  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  Indeed  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  moft  of 
the  fprings  which  were  formerly  held  in  great  efteem, 
and  were  called  holy  wells ,  are  very  pure,  and  yield  little 
or  no  fediment. 

Dr  Percival  informs  us  that  a  gentleman  of  Man- 
chefter,  who  had  been  long  fubjedl  to  nephritic  com¬ 
plaints,  and  often  voided  fmall  Hones,  was  advifed 
to  refrain  from  his  own  pump-water,  which  is  un¬ 
commonly  hard,  and  to  drink  conftantly  the  foft  wa¬ 
ter  of  a  neighbouring  fpring  ;  and  that  this  change 
alone,  without  the  ufe  of  any  medicine,  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  returns  of  his  diforder  much  lefs  frequent 
•and  painful.  A  lady  alfo,  much  affedltd  with  the  gra- 
-vel,  was  induced  by  the  perufal  of  the  firft  edition  of 
Dr  Percival’s  Effay,  to  try  the  effect  of  foft  water} 
and  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  remained  two  years  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  her  diforder. 

In  nephritic  cafes,  diftilled  water  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fubftitute  for  Malvern  water,  as  the  following 
experiment  evinces. 

Two  fragments  of  the  fame  calculus,  nearly  of  equal 
weight,  were  immerfed,  the  one  in  three  ounces  of  diftil- 
Jed  water,  the  other  in  three  ounces  of  bardpump-water. 
The  phials  were  hung  up  clofe  together  in  a  kitchen- 
chimney,  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  fire.  After 
-i 4  days  maceration,  the  calculi  vvere  taken  out,  and 
carefully  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  former,  viz. 
that  which  had  been  immerfed  in  diftilled  water,  was 
diminifhed  in  its  weight  a  grain  and  a  half ;  the  latter 
"had  loft  only  half  a  grain. 

It  is  the  paffage  of  thefe  calculi  fiom  the  kindeys 
down  into  the  bladder,  which  occafions  the  pain,  vo¬ 
miting,  and  other  fymptoms,  that  conftitute  what  is 
aifually  termed  a  Jit  of  the  gravel  or  Jlone. 

When  an  inflammation  is  a&ually  raifed,  the  dif- 
•eafe  is  known  by  the  name  of  nephritis ,  and  has  been 
already  treated  of. 

As  foon  as  the  ftone  pafies  through  the  ureter,  and 
falls  into  the  bladder,  the  pain  and  other  nephritic 
fymptoms  ceafe ;  and  every  thing  will  remain  quiet, 
cither  till  the  ftone  be  carried  into  the  urethra,  or  until 
it  has  remained  long  enough  in  the  bladder  to  acquire 
.weight  fufficient  to  create  new  diftrefs. 

If  a  ftone  happens  to  be  fmooth  and  of  a  roundifti 
form,  it  may  lie  in  the  bladder  and  acquire  confide- 
cable  bulk  before  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  patient ; 
but  when  it  is  angular,  or  has  a  rugged  furface,  even 
•though  it  may  be  fmall  in  fize,  yet  it  feldom  fails  to 
rqife  pain,  and  occafion  bloody  urine,  or  the  difcliarge 
of  a  flimy  fluid,  with  tenefmus,  and  difficulty  in  making 
water. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  made  to  diflolve 
the  ftone  ;  and  there  are  certainly  fome  articles  which 
have  this  effedt  when  applied  to  them  out  of  the  body  5 
but  the  almoft  total  impoffibility  of  getting  thefe  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  kidneys,  renders  it"  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  folvent  ever  will  be  difeovered.  Of  all  the 
articles  employed  for  this  purpofe,  no  one  perhaps  has 
had  greater  reputation  than  fixed  alkaline  fait  in  its  cau- 
Itic  fiate,  particularly  under  the  form  of  the  aqua  li- 
jcivi  caujlica  .•  but  this  being  of  a  very  acrid  nature, 
it  requires  to  be  well  ftxeathed  Dy  means  of  fome 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  vehicle.  Veal-broth  is  as 
JM®  203. 
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convenient  as  any  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  accordingly  *  Dyfuria. 
it  is  ufed  by  thofe  who  make  a  fecret  of  the  cauftic  — ~v ' 
alkali  as  a  folvent  of  calculus. 

Mr  Blackrie,  who  has  taken  much  pains  in  this  in¬ 
quiry,  has  proved  very  fatisfadlorily,  that  Chittrick’s 
noftrum  is  no  other  than  foap-lees  given  in  veal-broth, 

Which  the  patients  fend  every  day  to  the  dodtor,  who 
returns  it  mixed  up  with  the  medicine,  in  a  clofe  veffcl 
fecured  by  a  lock. 

It  is  not  every  cafe,  however,  that  either  requires 
or  will  bear  a  courfe  of  the  cauftic  alkali.  Some  cal¬ 
culi  are  of  that  foft  and  friable  nature,  that  they  will 
diflolve  even  in  common  water  ;  and  there  are  cafes 
wherein  it  appears  that  the  conftant  ufe  of  fome  very 
fimple  deco&ion  or  infufion  of  an  infignificant  vege¬ 
table,  has  brought  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  in  flakes  which  apparently  have  been  united 
together  in  layers  to  form  a  ftone.  Dr  Macbride  af- 
fures  us,  that  a  decodtion  of  raw  coffee,  only  30  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  quart  of  water,  boiled  till  it  acquired  a  deep 
greenifh  colour,  taken  morning  and  evening  to  the 
quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  had  the  powerful  effedl  of  bring¬ 
ing  away,  in  the  courfe  of  about  two  months,  as 
much  earthy  matter  in  flakes  as  filled  a  large  tea-cups. 

The  patient  was  far  advanced  in  years;  and,  before  he 
began  this  decodtion,  had  been  reduced  to  great  ex¬ 
tremities  by  the  continuance  of  pain  and  other  di- 
ftreffing  fymptoms  :  he  was  purged  occafionally  with 
oleum  ricini.  - 

Very  lately  the  alkali  in  a  mild  ftate,  and  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  has  been  much  ufed  by  many  calculous 
patients  and  with  great  advantage,  under  the  form 
of  what  i3  called  alkaline  aerated  water.  For  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  medicine,  or  at  leaft  for  its  exteniive 
ufe,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  that  ingenious  phyfician 
Dr  William  Falconer  of  Bath.  He  has  lately  publifhed 
an  account  of  the  Aqua  Mephitica  Alkalina ,  or  Solu¬ 
tion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  faturated  with  fixable  air,  in 
calculous  diforders ;  which  contains  a  number  of  cafe3 
ftrongly  fupporting  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

But  whether  the  good  effedls  obtained  in  thefe  in* 
ftances  are  to  be  explained  from  its  operating  as  a 
folvent  of  calculus,  feems  to  be  extremely  doubtful. 

There  are  indeed  cafes  in  Dr  Falconer’s  treatife,  of 
patients  in  whom,  after  ufing  it  for  a  confiderable 
time,  no  ftone  could  be  detected  by  founding,  although 
it  had  been  difeovered  in  that  way  before  they  began 
the  employment  of  it.  But  in  many  inftances,  the 
relief  has  been  fo  fudden,  that  it  may  be  concluded, 
that,  notvvithftanding  the  eafe  obtained,  the  calculus 
ftill  remained.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  probably  removed 
from  the  urine  that  quality  by  which  it  gives  to;  the 
calculus  frefti  accretions,  producing  that  rough nefs 
of  its  furface  by  which  it  is  chiefly  capable  of  adling 
as  a  ftimulus.  For  the  diftrefling  fymptoms  refulting 
from  ftone,  are  more  immediately  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inflammatory  and  fpafmodic  affedtions  which  it  in¬ 
duces  ;  and  when  its  furface  is  leaft  capable  of  ope*, 
rating  as  a  ftimulus,  thefe  of  courfe  will  be  leaft  con¬ 
fiderable  It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  this 
remedy  produces  relief,  by  preventing-  frefll  additions 
being  made  to  the  calculus. 

An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylvejlris  fwcetened  * 
with  honey,  is  another  fimple  and  much  celebrated 
remedy  $ 
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Epifchefcs  remedy  ;  'it  has  been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in 

Vjl  ’’  v'  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could  riot  bear  any  thing  of  an 
•acrid  nature  :  the  leaves  of  the  uva  ur/i  were  ftrongly 
recommended  by  the  late  very  celebrated  De  Haen  ; 
and,  whatever  its  way  of  operating  may  be,  feems  to 
have  been  productive  of  good  effects  in  fome  inftances. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  it  has  any  influence 
in  diffolving  calculus  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  chiefly 
ufeful  in  thefe  inftances  where  ulcerations  take  place 
•in  the  urinary  paflages. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  3.  we 
have  an  account  of  a  method  ufed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  Petraea  for  curing  the  ftone,  to  which  they 
are  very  much  fubjeCt,  and  which  the  author  (an  Eng- 
lifh  gentleman  of  experience  and  candour)  affirms 
he  has  feen  frequently  performed  with  never-failing 
fuccefs.  By  means  of  a  catheter  they  injeft  into 
the  bladder  a  weak  ley  of  alkali  with  the  purified 
fat  of  a  fheep’s  tail,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  opium 
all  put  together.  Their  eathetera  are  made  of  gold  ; 
and  in  performing  the  operation  they  introduce  them 
quite  into  the  bladder;  fo  that  the  compofition  is  fafe- 
ly  conveyed  to  the  ftone  without  hurting  any  other 
part.  But  when  a  ftone  is  fituated  in  the  kidney,  they 
have  no  method  of  cure. 

If  this  method  of  curing  by  injection  could  be  fafe- 
ly  p radii  fed,  it  would  no  doubt  greatly  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  that  of  taking  alkalies  by  the  mouth, 
where  the  medicine  is  not  only  much  weakened,  but 
the  conflitution  of  the  patient  runs  the  rifk  of  being 
greatly  injured.  But  from  fome  experiments  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  Tranfa&ions, 
it  appears  that  the  human  calculi  are  very  different 
from  one  another  in  their  natures.  Some,  for  inftance, 
will  eafdy  yield  to  an  alkaline  menftruum,  and  very 
little  to  an  acid  ;  while  others  are  found  to  refift  the 
alkali,  and  yield  to, the  acid  ;  and  fome  are  of  fuch  a 
compact  nature,  that  they  yield  neither  to  acids  nor 
alkalies.  An  attention,  however,  to  the  fragments, 
feales,  or  films,  which  the  ftone  may  caft  off,  and 
alfo  to  the  contents  and  fediment  of  the  urine,  may 
lead  to  the  difeovery  of  what  folvent  is  proper,  or 
whether  the  ftone  can  be  diffolved  by  any.  To  ufe 
either  alkalies  or  acids  improperly  may  be  hurtful ; 
though  there  may  be  fuch  kinds  of  calculi  as  de¬ 
mand  the  alternate  ufe  of  acids  and  alkalies ;  nay, 
there  may  be  found  calculi  of  oppofite  kinds  in  the 
fame  fubjeft. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  will  not  allow  us  to  think  of  diflbl- 
vingthe  ftony  concretions,  and  where  the  only  fcheme 
is  to  palliate  and  procure  eafe  from  time  to  time, 
little  more  can  be  done  than  to  keep  the  bowels  open 
occafionally  by  fome  gentle  cathartic,  and  wafh  off  as 
much  of  tbe  loofe  gravelly  matter  and  flime  as  can  be 
removed  by  fuch  mild  diuretic  infufions  and  decoc¬ 
tions  as  fhall  be  found  to  pafs  freely  and  fit  well  on 
the  ftomach.  Perfons  aftlifled  with  the  ftone  fhould  be 
careful  in  refpecl  of  their  diet,  and  ftudioufly  avoid  all 
heavy  and  flatulent  food,  as  well  as  high  fauces  that 
are  apt  to  turn  rancid.  For  the  fame  reafon,  butter  and 
acids  are  to  be  fhunned  ;  for  thefe  often  create  heart¬ 
burning,  and  every  thing  that  offends  the  ftomach 
raifes  the  nephritic  pain  ;  fuch  is  the  fympathy  that 
obtains  between  the  digeftive  and  the  uropoietic  or¬ 
gan-. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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There  have  been  furgeons  bold  enough  to  entertain  Dyfuria 
an  idea  of  cutting  even  into  the  kidney,  in  order  to  '——v— 
extract  a  ftone  :  this,  however,  except  in  cafes  where 
an  abfeefs  has  been  formed,  and  nature  points  out  the 
Way,  is  merely  chimerical.  But  cutting  into  the  blad¬ 
der  for  the  fame  purpofe,  is  an  ancient  and  well-known 
operation,  and  often  crowned  with  fuccefs.  A  deferip- 
tion,  however,  of  this  operation  belongs  to  the  article 
Surgery,  to  which  we  refer;  and  here  (hall  only  make 
this  remark,  that  a  furgeon  fhould  never  begin  bis  ope¬ 
ration,  until  he  and  his  affiftants  are  perfeSly  fatisfied, 
from  actually  feeling  the  ftone,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
bladder ;  beeaufe  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  when 
the  ineifion  has  been  made,  no  ftone  could  be  found; 
and  the  patient  having  died  in .  confequence  of  the  ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  body  being  opened,  it  has  appeared 
that  the  fymptoms  which  occafioned  the  belief  of  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder  arofe  from  fome  other  caufe. 

When  a  dyfuria  proceeds  from  any  acrimonious  mat¬ 
ter  thrown  into  the  blood,  it  may  be  readily  cured  by 
bleeding,  emollient  clyfters,  cooling  and  diluting  drinks 
with  gum  arabic  or  gum  tragacanth,  linfeed  tea,  or 
the  warm  bath.  When  it  arifes  from  inflammations 
of  the  bladder  or  parts  adjoining  to  it,  we  are  to  re¬ 
gard  it  only  as  a  fymptomatic  affedlion ;  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  ufed  to  remove  the  primary  difeafe  will  alfo  re¬ 
move  the  dyfuria.  Sometimes  it  may  arife  from  an  ul¬ 
cer  of  the  bladder ;  in  whieh  cafe  it  is  generally  incu¬ 
rable  ;  a  mild  nutritious  diet  will,  however,  protract 
the  patient’s  life. 

Genus  CXXV.  DYSPERMATISMUS.  401 
Difficult  Emission  of  Semen. 

Dyfpermatifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  260. 

Sterilitas,  Lin.  1 7 1 .  Sag .  211. 

Agenefia,  Vog.  283. 

This  impediment  proceeds  generally  from  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  urethra,  either  by  tumors  in  itfelf,  or  in 
the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
treatment  is  the  fame  as  in  the  ifehitria  urethralis  ; 
fometimes  it  is  owing  to  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit  which 
feizes  the  man  in  the  venereal  adl  ;<  and  fometimes  the 
femen,  when  ejefted  from  the  proper  receptacles,  is 
again  abforbed  by  them,  or  flows  into  the  bladder,  and 
is  expelled  along  with  the  urine.  The  laft  cafe  is  very 
difficult,  or  indeed  impoffible  to  cure ;  as  proceeding 
from  feirrhi,  or  other  indiffoluble  tumors  of  the  veru- 
montanum,  or  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  fome  it 
proceeds  merely  from  too  violent  an  ereftion  ;  in  which 
cafe  emollient  and  relaxing  medicines  will  be  of  fer- 
vice ;  and  we  have  an  example  of  a  cure  performed  by 
means  of  thefe  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  EfTays. 

Genus  CXXVI.  AMENHORRHOEA.  4o2 
Suppression  of  the  Menses. 

Amenorrhoea,  Vog.  130. 

Dyfmenorrhoea,  Lin.  168.  Sag.  218. 

This,  with  fome  other  fymptoms,  as  dyfpepfia, 
yellowifh  or  greenifh  colour  of  the  (kin,  unufual  appe¬ 
tites,  &c.  conftitutes  the  chlornfu  already  treated  of, 
and  which  feldom  or  never  appears  without  a  fuppref- 
fion  of' the  menfes.  In  Dr  Hume’s  Clinical  Experi- 
T  t  inents 
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f.pifchefes  ments  we  find  the  virtues  of  feveral  emmeqagogues  fet 
'  *  1  forth  in  the  follovving  manner.  Chalybeates  feldom  or 
never  fucceeded :  they  were  always  found  more  ufeful 
in  diminilhing  the  evacuation  when  too  violent,  than  in 
reftoring  it  when  deficient.  The  tindure  of  black 
hellebore  proved  fuccefsful  only  in  one  of  nine  or  ten 
cafes,  though  given  to  the  length  of  four  tea-fpoonfuls 
a-day,  which  is  double  the  quantity  recommended  by 
Dr  Mead.  Compreflion  of  the  crural  artery,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Hamilton  in  the  Phyfical  and  Literary 
E flays,  Vol  II.  proved  fuccefsful  only  in  one  of  fix 
cafes.  From  the  effeds  produced  by  this  compreflion, 
it  has  the  ftrongeft  appearance  of  loading  the  uterus 
with  blood  ;  from  the  fenfations  of  the  patient  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  effeds  as  the  approach  of  the  menfes, 
and  has  every  appearance  in  its  favour  ;  yet  does  not 
fuqceed.  Dr  Hume  fuppofes  that  the  uterus  is  more 
frequently  in  too  plethoric  and  inflammatory  a  ftate  ; 
in  which  cafe,  this  remedy  will  do  more  hurl  than  in  a 
ftate  of  inanition  ;  however,  he  owns,  that  in  the  cafe 
in  which  it  did  fucceed,  the  patient  was  plethoric 
and  inflammatory.  Venefedion  is  recommended  as 
an  excellent  remedy ;  the  Dodor  gives  three  in- 
ftances  of  its  fuccefs,  and  fays  he  could  give  many 
more.  It  ads  by  removing  the  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  ute/us,  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  giving  the  vef- 
fels  full  play  ;  fo  that  their  adion  overcomes  all  re- 
fillance,  and  the  evacuation  takes  place.  It  13  of 
no  great  moment  from  whence  the  blood  is  taken : 
the  faphsenic  vein  will  perhaps  empty  the  uterus  moft ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  proper  quantity  from  it,. 
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and  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge  cannot  be  fo  well  Amtnor. 
meafured.  The  powder  of  favine  is  a  moft  power-  rh«a- 
ful  remedy  ;  and  proved  fuccefsful  in  three  cafes  out  *  ' 
of  four  in  which  it  was  tried.  It  was  given  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  drachm  twice  a-day.  It  is  a 
ft  rang  topical  ftimulus,  and  feems  improper  in  pletho¬ 
ric  habits.  Madder-root,  according  to  Dr  Hume,  is  a 
very  powerful  medicine  in  this  difeafe  ;  and  proved  fuc- 
cefsful  in  1 4  out  of  x  9  cafes  in  which  it  was  tried,  being 
fometimes  exhibited  in  the  quantity  of  two  fcruples,  or 
a  drachm,  four  times  a-day.  It  has  fcarce  any  fenfible 
effeds;  never  quickens  the  pulfe,  or  excites  inflamma¬ 
tory  fymptoms :  on  the  contrary,  the  heat,  thirft,  and 
other  complaints  abate;  and  fometimes  thefe  fymptoms 
are  removed,  though  the  difeafe  be  not  cured;  but  when 
it  fucceeds,  the  menfes  appear  from  the  third  to  the 
12th  day.-— For  other  methods  of  curing  the  amenox  - 
rhcea,  fee  Chlorosis. 

We  have  now  confidered  all  thofe  difeafes  enumera¬ 
ted  in  Dr  Cullen’s  Nofology,  whofe  cure  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  chiefly  by  internal  medicines.  The  other  ge¬ 
nera  either  require  particular  manual  operations,  or  a 
very  confiderable  ufe  of  external  applications ;  and 
therefore  properly  fall  under  the  article  Surgery.  To 
this,  therefore,,  we  (hall  refer  the  genera  which  fall 
under  the  three  laft  orders  of  this  clafs  of  locales,  viz. 
the  tumor es,  ettopiee ,  and  dialyfes ;  and  we  lhall  add, 
by  way  of  Appendix,  a  few  obfervations  on  fome  im¬ 
portant  affections  to  which  Dr  Cullen,  has  not  given 
a  place  in  his  fyitem. 
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ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

R  Heberden  was  the  firft  who  delcribed  this,  dif¬ 
eafe,  though  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and,  by  his 
account,  not  very  rare.  It  feizes  thofe  who  are  fubjed 
to  it  when  they  are  walking,  and  particularly  when 
they  walk  foon  after  eating,  with  a  moft  difagreeable 
and  painful  fenfation  in  the  breaft,  which  feems  to 
threaten  immediate  deftrudion  :  but  the  moment  they 
ftand  ftill,  all  the  uneafinefs  vanilhes.  In  all  other  re- 
fpeds  the  patients  at  the  beginning  of  this  diforder  are 
well,  and  have  no  lhortnefs  of  breath  ;  from  which  the 
angina  peBoris  is  totally  different.  After  it  has  continu¬ 
ed  fome  months,  the  fits  will  not  ceafe  inftantaneoufly 
on  Handing  ftill ;  and  it  will  come  on  not  only  when 
the  patients  are  .walking,  but  when  they  are  lying  down, 
and  oblige  them  to  rife  up  out  of  their  beds  every  night 
for  many  months  together.  In  one  or  two  very  inve¬ 
terate  cafes,  it  has  been  brought  on  by  the  motion  of 
a  horfe  or  carriage,  and  even  by  fwallowing,  cough¬ 
ing,  going  to  ftool,  fpeaking,  or  by  any  difturbance 
of  mind.  The  perfons  affeded  were  all  men,  almoft 
all  of  whom  were  above  50  years  ®f  age,  and  moft  of 
them  with  a  lhoit  neck  and  inclining  to  be  fat.  Some¬ 
thing  like  it,  however,  was  obferved  in  one  woman, 
who  was  paralytic  ;  and  one  or  two  young  men  con,- 
lained  of  it  in  a  flight  degree.  Other  praditioners 
ave  obferved  it  in  very  young  perfons. 

When  a  fit  of  this  iort  comes  on  by  walking,  its  du¬ 


ration  is  very  Ihort,  as  it  goes  off  almoft  immediately 
upon  Hopping.  If  it  comes  on  in  the  night,  it  will  lalt 
an  hour  or  two.  Dr  Heberden  met  with  one  in  whom 
it  once  continued  for  feveral  days ;  during  all  which 
time  the  patient  feemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  death.  Moft  of  thofe  attacked  with  the  diftem- 
per  died  fuddenly  :  though  this  rule  was  not  with¬ 
out  exceptions ;  and  Dr  Heberden  obferved  one  who 
funk  under  a  lingering  illnefs  of  a  different  nature. 

The  ot  Jlerni  is  ufually  pointed  to  as  the  feat  of  this 
malady;  but  it  feems  as  if  it  was  under  the  lower  part 
of  that  bone,  and  at  other  times  under  the  middle  or 
upper  part,  but  always  inclining  more  to  the  left  fide ; 
and  in  many  cafes  there  is  joined  with  it  a  pain  about 
the  middle  of  the  left  arm,  which  appears  to  be  feated 
in  the  biceps  mufcle. 

The  appearance  of  Dr  Heberden’s  paper  in  the  Me¬ 
dical  Traiffadions  very  foon  raffed- the  attention  of  the 
faculty,  and  produced  other  obfervations  from  phyfi- 
cians  of  eminence  ;  namely,  Dr  Fothergill,  Dr  Wall 
of  Worcefter,  Dr  Haygarth  of  Chefter,  and  Dr  Per- 
cival  of  Manchefter.  It  alfo  induced  an  unknown 
fufferer  under  the  difeafe  to  write  Dr  Heberden  a  very 
fcafible  letter,  deferibing  his  feelings  in  the  moft  na¬ 
tural  manner ;  which,  unfortunately,  in  three  weeks 
after  the  date  of  this  anonymous  epiftle,  terminated 
in  a  fudden  death,  as  the  writer  himfelf  had  appre¬ 
hended. 

The  youngeft  fubieft  that  Dr  Fothergill  ever  favr 
*  afflided 
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Annins  afBi&ed  with  this  diforder  was  about  30  years  of  age; 

.  1>ea°ri8,  and  this  perfon  was  cured.  The  method  that  fucceeded 
V" '  '  with  him  was  a  courfe  of  pills,  compofed  of  the  mafs  of 

gum  pill,  foap,  and  native  cinnabar  ;  with  a  light  chaly¬ 
beate  bitter :  this  was  continued  for  fome  months,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  went  to  Bath  feveral  fucceffive  feafons, 
and  acquired  his  ufual  health  :  he  wa3  ordered  to  he 
very  fparing  in  his  diet ;  to  keep  the  bowels  open ;  and 
to  ufe  moderate  exercife  ou  horfeback,  but  not  to  take 
long  or  fatiguing  walks. 

The  <only  fymptom  in  this  patient  that  is  mentioned, 
was  a  ftri&ure  about  the  cheft,  which  came  on  if  he 
■was  walking  up  hill  or  a  little  fatter  than  ordinary, 
or  if  he  was  riding  a  very  brifk  trot ;  for  moderate  ex¬ 
ercife  of  any  kind  did  not  affeft  him  :  and  this  uneafy 
fenfation  always  obliged  him  to  ftop,  as  he  felt  himfelf 
threatened  with  immediate  death  if  he  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  go  forward. 

It  is  the  (harp  conftri&ive  pain  acrofs  the  cheft,  that 
(according  co  Dr  Fothergill’s  obfervation)  particular¬ 
ly  marks  this  Angular  difeafe ;  and  which  is  apt  to  fu- 
pervene  upon  a  certain  degree  of  mufcular  motion,  or 
whatever  agitates  the  nervous  fyftem. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  fell  under  the  infpe&ion  of  Dr  Fo- 
thergill,  he  very  feldom  met  with  one  that  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  an  irregular  and  intermitting  pulfe  5  not 
only  during  the  exacerbations#  but  often  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  free  from  pain  and  at  reft  :  but  Dr  Heber- 
den  obferves,  that  the  pulfe  is,  at  haft  fometimes,  not 
difturbed  ;  and  mentions  his  having  once  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  convinced  of  this  circumftance,  by 
feeling  the  pulfe  during  the  paroxyfm. 

But  no  doubt  thefe  varieties,  as  well  as  many  otherv 
little  circumftances,  will  occur  in  this  difeafe  as  they 
do  in  every  other,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  ;  and  if  thofe  which  in  general  are  found 
to  predominate  and  give  the  diftinguilhing  character 
be  prefent,  they  will  always  authorife  us  in  giving  the 
name  to  the  difeafe :  thus,  when  we  find  the  conftric- 
tory  pain  acrofs  the  cheft,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe 
of  ftrangling  or  fuffocation ;  and  ftill  more,  if  this  pain 
(hould  (trike  acrofs  the  breaft  into  one  or  both  arms ; 
we  (hould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  cafe  an  angina 
peBoris. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it  appears  to  be 
purely  fpafmodic:  and  this  opinion  will  readily  prefent 
■itfelf  to  any  one  who  confiders  the  fudden  manner  of 
its  coming  on  and  going  off;  the  long  intervals  of  per¬ 
fect  cafe ;  the  relief  afforded  by  wine,  and  fpirituous 
cordials  ;  the  influence  which  paflionate  affedtions  of 
the  mind  have  over  it ;  the  eafe  which  comes  from 
varying  the  pofture  of  the  head  and  (houlders,  or  from 
remaining  quite  motionlefs ;  the  number  of  years  for 
which  it  will  continue,  without  otherwife  difordering 
health  ;  its  bearing  fo  well  the  motion  of  a  horfe  or 
carriage,  which  circumftance  often  diftinguifhes  fpaf¬ 
modic  pains  from  thofe  which  arife  from  ulcers ;  and 
laitly,  its  coming  on  for  the  moil  part  after  a  full 
meal,  and  in  certain  patients  at  night,  juft  after  the 
firfl  fleep,  at  which  time  tire  incubus,  convulfive  afthma, 
and  other  ills,  juftly  attributed  to  the  difordered  func¬ 
tions  of  the  nerves,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  return  or  to 
be  aggravated. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  taken  together,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  affedtion  is  of  a  fpafmodic 
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nature  1  but  though  it  (hould  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  Angina 
diftrefs  in  thefe  cafes  arife  from  fpafm,  it  may  not  be  Pe^ofl>-’ . 
fo  eafy  to  afeertain  the  particular  mufcles  which  are  ~  y 
thus  affedted. 

The  violent  fenfe  of  ftrangling  or  choaking,  which 
(hows  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  height  of  the  paroxyfm;  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  conftridtive  pain  under  the  fternum,  always  in¬ 
clining  (according  to  Dr  Heberden’s  obfervation)  to 
the  left-fide ;  together  with  that  moft  diftrefiing  aqd 
alarming  fenfation,  which,  if  it  were  to  increafe  or  con¬ 
tinue,  threatens  an  immediate  extindtion  of  life;  might 
authorife  us  to  conclude  that  the  heart  itfelf  is  the 
mufcle  affedted  :  the  only  objection  to  this  idea,  and, 
if  it  had  been  conftantly  obferved,  it  would  be  infur- 
mountable,  is,  that  the  pulfe  i3  not  always  interrupted 
during  the  paroxyfm.  The  appearances  in  two  of  the 
diffedtions,  favour  the  opinion  that  the  fpafm  affects 
the  heart;  as  in  one  fubjedt  the  left  ventricle  (and, 
though  it  be  not  mentioned,  we  may  prefume  the 
right  one  alfo)  was  found  as  empty  of  blood  as  if  it 
had  been  waftied ;  and  in  another,  the  fubftance  of  the 
heart  appeared  whitifh,  not  unlike  a  ligament ;  as 
it  (hould  feem,  in  both  cafes,  from  the  force  of  the 
fpafm  fqueezing  the  blood  out  from  the  veffels  and 
cav  ities. 

If  this  hypothefis  be  allowed,  we  muft  conclude  that 
the  fpafm  can  only  take  place  in  an  inferior  degree,  as 
long  as  the  patient  conti  nues  to  furvive  the  paroxyfm  ; 
fince  an  affedtion  of  this  fort,  and  in  this  part,  of  any 
confiderable  duration  or  violence,  muft  inevitably  prove 
fatal :  and  accordingly,  as  far  as  could  be  traced,  the 
perfonswho  have  been  known  to  labour  under  this  dif¬ 
eafe  have  in  general  died  fuddenly. 

The  diffedtions  alfo  (how,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
true  feat  of  the  fpafm,  it  is  not  tieceffary  for  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  it  on,  that  the  heart,  or  its  immediate  appen¬ 
dages,  (hould  be  in  a  morbid  (late;  for  in  three  out  of 
the  fix  that  have  as  yet  been  made  public,  thefe  parts 
were  found  in  a  found  ftate. 

On  opening  the  body  «f  the  poor  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  letter  to  Dr  Heberden,  “  upon  the  moft 
careful  examination,  no  manifett  caufe  of  his  death 
could  be  difeovered  ;  the  heart,  in  particular,  with  its 
veffels  and  valves,  were  all  found  in  a  natural  condi¬ 
tion/* 

In  the  cafe  communicated  by  Dr  Percival  to  the  pub- 
li fliers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  “  the 
heart  and  aorta  defeendetts  were  found  in  a  found  ftate.’* 

And  in  Dr  Haygarth’s  patient,  “  on  opening  the  tho¬ 
rax,  the  lungs,  pericardium,  and  heart,  appeared  per- 
fedtly  found.”  Not  to  mention  Dr  Fothergill’s  pa¬ 
tient  (R.  M.),  in  whofe  body  the  only  morbid  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  heart  was  a  fmall  white  fpot 
near  the  apex.  So  that  the  caufe,  whatever  its  na¬ 
ture  might  have  £een,  was  at  too  great  a  diitance,  or 
of  too  fubtile  a  nature,  to  come  under  the  infpeCtion 
of  the  anatomift.  But  there  was  a  circumftance  in  two 
of  the  fubjedts  that  is  Worthy  of  remembrance  ;  and 
which  (hows  that  the  crafis  of  the  blood,  while  they 
were  Irving,  muft  have  been  greatly  injured,  namely,  its 
not  coagulating,  but  remaining  of  a  cream-like  con- 
fittence,  without  any  feparation  into  ferum  and  craffa- 
mentum. 

From  all  that  we  have  feen  hitherto  publiflied,  it 
T  t  2  does 
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Angina  does  not  appear  that  any  confiderable  advances  have 
.  ^e<^oris-  been  made  towards  the  adtual  cure  of  this  anomalous 
v  fpafm. 

The  very  judicious  and  attentive  Dr  Heberden  (to 
whom  the  public  are  highly  indebted  for  firft  making 
the  diforder  known)  coufeffes,  that  bleeding,  vomits, 
and  other  evacuations,  have  not  appeared  to  do  any- 
good  :  wine  and  cordials,  taken  at  bed-time,  will  fome- 
times  prevent  or  weaken  the  fits  ;  but  nothing  does 
this  fo  effectually  as  opiates  :  in  Ihort,  the  medicines 
ufually  called  nervous  or  cordial ,  fuch  as  relieve  and 
quiet  convulfive  motions,  and  invigorate  the  languifh- 
ing  principle  of  life,  are  what  he  recommends. 

Dr  Wall  mentions  one  patient,  out  of  the  12  or  13 
that  he  had  feen,  who  applied  to  him  early  in  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  was  relieved  confiderably  by  the  ufe  of  anti- 
monial  medicines  joined  with  the  fetid  gums  :  he  was 
ftill  living  at  the  time  the  Do&or  wrote  his  paper, 
(  November  1 7  7  2 ) ,  and  going  about  wit  h  tolerable  eafe. 
Two  were  carried  off  by  other  diforders ;  all  the  reft 
died  fuddenly. 

Dr  Fothergill’s  directions  are  chiefly  calculated  with 
the  view  to  prevent  the  diforder  from  gaining  ground, 
and  to  alleviate  prefent  diftrefs.  Accordingly  he  en¬ 
joins  fuch  a  kind  of  diet  as-  may  be  moft  likely  to  pre¬ 
vent  irritability  :  in  particular,  not  to  eat  voracioufly : 
to  be  particularly  abftemious'  in  refpeCt  to  every  thing 
heating ;  fpices*  fpirits,  wines,  and  all  fermented  li¬ 
quors  :  to  guard  moll  fcrupuloufly  againft  paffion,  or 
any  vehement  emotions  j  and  to  make  ufe  of  all  the 
ufual  means  of  eftablifhing  and  preferving  general 
health  :  to  mitigate  exceffes  of  irritability  by  ano¬ 
dynes  ;  or  pains,  if  they  quicken  the  circulation  :  to 
difperfe  flatulencies  when  they  diltend  the  llomach,  by 
moderate  dofes  of  carminatives  ;  amongft  which,  per¬ 
haps,  fimple  peppermint  water  may  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  fafeft.  But  fince  obefity  is  jultly  confidered  as 
a  principle  predifpofing  caufe,  he  infills  llrongly  on 
the  neceffity  of  preventing  an  increafe  of  fat,  by  a  ve¬ 
getable  diet,  and  ufing  every  other  practicable  method 
of  augmenting  the  thinner  fecretions. 

Thefe  were  the  only  means  which  occurred  to  the 
Englilh  phyficians  of  oppofing  this  formidable  difeafe: 
but  Dr  Smyth  of  Ireland  lias,  wc  are  told,  difeovered 
that  it  may  be  cettainly  cured  by  iffues,  of  which  Dr 
Macbride  gives  the  following  inltance. 

“  y/.  B.  a  tall,  well-made  man  -r  rather  large  than 
etheiwife  ;  of  healthy  parents,  except  that  thefe  had 
been  a  little  gout  in  the  family ;  temperate  ;  being 
very  attentive  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  trade  (that  of  a 
watch-rpaker),  led  a  life  uncommonly  fedentary  ;  had, 
from  his  boyhood  upwards,  been  remarkably  fubjeCt 
to  alarming  inflammations  of  his  throat,  which  feixed 
him,  at  leaft,  once  in  courfe  of  the  year ;  in  all  other 
refpe&s  well. 

“  In  1767,  (then  48  years  of  age),  he  was  taken, 
without  any  evident  caufe.  with  a  fudden  and  very 
difpiriting  throbbing  under  the  fternum.  It  foon 
afterwards  increafcd,  and  returned  upon  him-  every 
third  or  fourth  week,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety, 
very  laborious  breathing,  choaking,  a  fenfation  of 
fulnefs  and  difteiifiou  -  in  the  head,  a  bloated  and 
fiuflied  countenance,  turgid  and  watery  eyes,  and  a 
very  iri  egular  and  unequal  pulfe.  The  paroxyfm  in¬ 
vaded,  almoft  constantly,  while  he  was  fitting  after 
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dinner  5  now  and  then  he  was  fei  zed  With  it  in  the  Angina 
morning,  when  walking  .a  little  failer  than  ufual ;  and  Helens;,, 
was  then  obliged  to  flop,  and  reit  on  any  objedt  at 
hand.  Once  or  twice  it  came  on  in  bed  ;  but  did  not 
oblige  him  to  fit  up,  as  it  was  then- attended  with  no 
great  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  the  afternoon  fits,, 
his  greateft  eafe-  was  from  a  fupine  poflure  ;  in  which 
he-  ufed  to  continue  motionlefs  for  fome  hours,  until, 
quite  fpent  and  worn  out  with  anguilh,  he  dropt  into 
a  flumber.  In  the  intervals  between  thefe  attacks, 
which  at  length  grew  fo  frequent  as  to  return  every 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  he  was,  to  appearance,  in  perfect- 
health. 

“  Thus  matters  continued  for  more  than  two  years  j 
and  various  antifpafmodics  were  ineffectually  tried  for* 
his  relief.  In  1 769,  there  fupervened  a  very  ffiarp 
conftriCtory  pain  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fiernuuv 
ftretching  equally  on  each  fide,  attended  with  the  for¬ 
mer  fymptoms  of  anxiety,  dyfpnoea,  choaking,  &c. 
and  with  an  excruciating  cramp,  as  he  called  it,  that 
could  be  covered  with  a  crown-piece,  in  each  of  his 
arms,  between  the  elbow  and  the  wriit,  exaClly  at  the 
infertion  of  the  pronator  teres  ;  the  reft  of  the  limb 
was  quite  free.  The  fits  were  fometimes  brought  on, 
and  always  exafperated,  by  any  agitation  of  mind  on 
body.  He  once  attempted  to  ride  on  horfeback  du¬ 
ring  the  paroxyfm;  but  the  experiment  was  near, 
proving  fatal  to  him.  The  difference  of  feafon  or  wea-* 
titer  made  no  imprefiion  upon  him.  Still,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals,  his  health  was  perfectly  good  ;  except  that  his 
eyes,  which  before  his  illuefs  were  remarkably  ftrong- 
and  clear,  were  now  grown  extremely  tender  5  and. 
that  his  fight  was  much  impaired.  He  had  110  flatu¬ 
lency  of  jtomach,  and  his  bowels  were  regular: 

“  In  this’ fituation,  February  22.  1770,  he  applied 
to  me  for  afliltance.  I  had  feen,  I  believe,  eight  or 
ten  of  thefe  frightful  cafes  before.  Two  of  the  patients 
dropt  dead  fuddenly..  They  were  men  between,  40  and 
50  years  of  age,  and  of  a  make  fomewhat  flefhy.  The 
fate  of  the  others  I  was  not  informed  of ;  or,  at  leaft, 
cannot  now  recoiled. 

“  Having  found  the  total  inefficacy  of  blifters  and 
the  whole  clafs  of  nervous  medicines  in  the  treatment? 
of  this  anomalous  fpafm,  I  thought  it  right  to  attempt 
the  correding  or  draining  off  of  the  irritating  fluid  . 
in  the  cafe  now  before  us.  To  this  purpofe,  I  orderedr 
a  mixture  oflime-water  witha  little  of  the  compound  ju¬ 
niper-water,  and  an  alterative- proportion  of  Huxham’s- 
antimouial  wine.:  I  put  the  patient  on  a  plain,  light, 
perfpirable  diet ;  and  reltraiued  him  from  all  vifeid, 
flatulent,  and  acrimonious  articles.  By  purfuing  this 
courfe,  he  was  foon  apparently  mended  ;  but  after  he 
had  perfifted  regularly  in  it  for  at  leaft  two  months, 
he  kept  for  fome  time  at  a  Hand.  I  then  ordered  a 
large  iffue  to  be  opened  on  each  of  his  thighs.  Only 
one  was.  made.  However,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  dif- 
eliarge,  his  amendment  manifeftty  increafed.  The  fre¬ 
quency  and  feverity  of  the  fits  abated  confiderably  p 
and  he  continued  improving  gradually,  until,  at  the 
end  of  18  months  he  was  reftored  to  perfect  health  ; 
which  he  has  enjoyed,  without  the  leaft  interruption, 
till  now,  except  when  he  has  been  tempted  (perhaps 
ence  in  a  twelvemonth)  to  tranfgrefs  rules,  by  making 
a  large  meal  on  falted  meat,  or  indulging  himfelf  in 
ale  or  rum-punch,  each  of  which  never  failed  to  dif¬ 
order 
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Angina  order  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  illnefs  :  and  even 
Pedoris,  on  thefe  occafions.  he  has  felt  no  more  than  the  flighted 
*"  v  motion  of  his  former  fufferings  ;  infomuch  that  he 
would  defpife  the  attack,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of 
the  lame  itock  with  his  old  complaint.  No  other  caufe 
has  had  the  lead  ill  effedt  on  him. 

“  Though  rum  was  conllantly  hurtful,  yet  punch 
made  with  a  maceration  of  black  currants  in  our  vul¬ 
gar  corn-fidrit,'  is  a  liquor  that  agrees  remarkably  well 
with  him. 

“  He  never  took  any  medicine  after  the  iflue  began 
to  difeharge  ;  and  I  have  directed  that  it  Ihall  be 
kept  open  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  inflammations  of 
his  throat  have  difap- eared  fer  five  years  pad;  he 
has  recovered  the  flrength  and  clearncfs  of  his  fight  ; 
and  his  health  feems  now  to  be  entirely  re-efta- 
blilhed  ” 

Dr  Macbride,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Duncan,  publifhed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  gives  the 
following  additional  obfervations  on  this  difenfe. 

“  Within  thefe  few  weeks  I  have,  at  the  defire  of 
Dr  Smyth,  vifited;  three  or  four  times,  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  man  who  keeps  an  academy  in  this  city,  of  about 
34  years  of  age,  who  applied  to  the  Doctor  for  his  ad¬ 
vice  in  January  lad. 

“  I  Ihall  give  you  his  fymptoms  a3  I  hud  them  from 
liis  own  mouth,  which  appear  to  me  to  mark  his  cafe 
to  be  an  angina  peftoris,  and  as  deplorable  as  any 
that  I  have  read  of.  It  was  drongly  didinguilhed  by 
the  exquifite  conftriftory  pain  of  the  flernum,  extend¬ 
ing  to  each  of  his  arms  as  far  as  the  infertion  of  the 
deltoid  mufcle,  extreme  anxiety,  laborious  breathing, 
drangling,  and  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with 
a  mod  irregular  pulfe.  The  paroxyfms  were  fo  fre¬ 
quent,  that  he  fcarcely  ever  efcaped  a  day,  for  fix  or 
feven  years,  without  one.  They  were  nfuaily  excited 
by  any  agitation  of  mind  or  body,  though  flight.  He 
had  clear  intervals  of  health  between  the  fits.  The 
difiemf  er  feems  hereditary  in  him,  as  he  fays  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  affedted  in  the  fame  manner  fome  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death.  He  has  a  drong  gouty  taint, 
which  never  Ihowed  itfelf  in  his  limbs  ;  and  he  has  led 
_a  life  of  uncommon  feikntarinefs,  from  intenfe  appli¬ 
cation  to  mathematical  dudies,  attention  of  mind, 
and  pafiion,  even  from  his  boyilh  years.  Thele  cir- 
cmndances  may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  having  been 
taken  with  this  difeafe  at  fo  early  an  age  as  . 17. 

“  A  large  iflue  was  immediately  opened  in  each  of 
his  thighs.  In  a  month  afterwards  he  began  to  mend, 
and  has’  gone  on  improving  gradually.  He  can  now 
run  up  flairt  brilkly,  as  I  faw  him  do  no  later  than 
yederday,  without  hurt ;  can  bear  agitation  of  mind  ; 
and  has  no  complaint,  excepting  a  flight  opprefiion  of 
the  bread,  under  the  dernuni,  which  . he  feels  fome- 
times  in  a  morning,  immediately  after  drolling  him- 
felf,  and  which  lie  thinks  is  brought  on  by  the- motion 
ufed  in  putting  on  his  clothes  ;  though  for  a  complete 
week  preceding  the  day  on  which  1  law  him  lad,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  entirely  free  from  all  un- 
eafinefs,  and  was  exulting  that  he  had  not  had  fuch  an. 
interval  of  eafe  for  thefe  lad  feven  years. 

“  Doctor  Smyth  alfo  Ihowed  me,  in  his  adverfaria, 
the  cafe  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  under  his  care 
in  1760,  which  he  had  forgotten  -when  my  book, 
went  to  the  prefs,  and  which  he  was  reminded  of  the 
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other  day  by  a  vifit  from  his  patient.  It  was  a  ge¬ 
nuine  angina  pe&oris,  brought  on  by  a  very  feden- 
tary  life,  and  great  vexation  of  mind,  clearly  marked 
by  the  exquifite  pain  under  the  dcrnum,  that  extend¬ 
ed  acutely  to  the  upper  extremities,  particularly  along 
the  left  arm,  together  with  the  other  fymptoms  of 
dyfpnoea,  anxiety,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  & c.  re¬ 
cited  in  the  cafe  above.  Th?  diforder  went  off  in 
1762,  by  large  fpontaneous  dilcharges  from  the  piles, 
but  returned  upon  him  feverely  in  1765.  Iffues  in 
his  thighs  were  then  recommended  to  him,  but  not 
made.  But,  whether  it  was  by  the  perfuafion  of  fome 
friend,  or  of  his  own  accord,  he  went  into  a  courfe 
of  James’s  powder,  in  fmall  alterative  dofes,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  caftor  and  afafoetida.  This  he 
perfifted  in  for  about  fix  weeks ;  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
had  large  acrimonious  gleetings  from  the  ferotum, 
and  a  plentifnl  difeharge  of  ichor  from  the  anus. — 
From  this  time  he  began  to  find  his  complaints  grow 
lefs  and  lefs  diftrefiing,  and  he  has  now  been  totally 
free  from  them  for  fix  years  paft.” 


The  PUERPERAL,  or  Child-bet>  Fever. 

This  fpecies  of  fever,  as  its  name  imports,  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  women  in  child-bed ;  and  is  ufually  the  molt 
fatal  of  a  1  the  diforders  to  which  the  fex  is  liable.  But, 
notwithftanding  the  prevalence  of  it  in  all  ages,  its 
real  nature  has  remained,  to  the  prefent  time,  a  fub- 
jedl  of  much  difpute  and  uncertainty.  The  critical  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  invafion,  when  febrile,  commotions  are  apt 
to  be  excited  by  various  accidents,  and  the  equivocal 
fymptoms  which  accompany  it,  have  even  afforded 
room  for  queftioning  whether  it  be  a  primary  or  a  fe- 
condary  difeafe.  Some  writers  have  confidered  it  as 
proceeding  entirely  from  an  inflammation  ol  the  uterus; 
others  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  confequence  of  an 
obftru&ion  to  the  fecretion  of  thd  milk  ;  while  the 
greater  number  has  been  inclined,  for  reai’ons  equally 
it  not  more  plaufible,  to  impute  it  to  a  fuppreflion  of 
the  lochia.  If  we  examine  this  fever  attentively,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  its  natural  courfc,  and  independently 
of  all  the  accidental  concomitant  fymptoms  with  which 
it  is  not  effentially  conne&ed,  we  may  fafely  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  primary  difeafe  of  a  particular  charadleriitic, 
and  perhaps  not  the  ncceffary  confequence  of  any  of 
the  caufes  above-mentioned 

'i  his  fever  is  moil  generally  incident  to  women  with¬ 
in  48  hours  after  delivery,  though  it  may  fupervene  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  1’ometimes  confiderably  • 
later.  It  is  preceded,  like  other  fevers,  by  a  rigor, 
which  is  commonly  violent ;  and,  when  happening  du- 
ring  the  time  of  labour,  may  be  confounded  with  the 
pains  of  parturiency.  In  . its  earlier  ftage  it  is  attended 
with  the  iigns  of  inflammation.  A  great  pain  is  felt 
in  the  back,  hips,  and  the  region  of  the  uterus;  which, 
in  the  part  lalt  mentioned,  is  accompanied  with  the 
fenfe  of  heat  and  throbbing.  A  hidden  change  in  the; 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  lochia  now  alfo  takes  place ; 
the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a  tenefmus;  and? 
the  urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured,  is  difeharged. 
in  fin quantity  and  with  pain.  At  the  firft  attack 
of  the  fever,  the  woman  is  generally  feixed  with  a  vo¬ 
miting  of  pojraccous  matter,  as  in  the  cholera  morbust 
to  which  difeafe  it  then  bears  a  llrong  refemblance — - 
But  in  Head  of  this  fymptom,  there  is  fometimes  only  . 

a  . 
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fuerper@!  3  naii'fea,  or  loathing  at  the  ftomach,  with  a  difagree- 
.  leYer~  able  tafte  in  the  month.  The  belly  fwells  to  a  confi* 
v  Herable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  painful  fen- 
fations  from  the  flighted  impreifion,  The  tongue  is 
generally  dry,  though  fometimes  moift,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  brownilh  fur*  When  the  fever  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
ufually  fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a  more  putrid 
form.  At  this  period,  if  not  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  diforder,  a  bilious  or  putrid  diarrhoea,  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  obftinate  nature,  fupervenes,  and  accompanies 
it  through  all  its  future  progrefs  ;  each  motion  to  ftool 
being  preceded  by  a  temporary  increafe,  and  followed 
by  an  alleviation  of  pain.  The  patient  ufually  nau- 
feates  all  kind  of  food  and  drink,  except  what  is  cold 
and  acidulated.  A  brown  or  blackilh  fordes,  the  con- 
fequence  of  putrid  exhalations,  adheres  to  the  edges  of 
the  teeth  ;  a  troublcfome  hiccough  is  at  length  produ¬ 
ced,  which  greatly  exafperates  the  pains  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  petechias  or  vibices  alfo  appear,  with  fometimes 
a  miliary  eruption,  hut  which  produces  no  mitigation 
of  the  difeafe.  Through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fe¬ 
ver,  the  patient  is  afie£ted  with  great  anxiety  and  de- 
jeftion  of  fpirits. 

Such  in  general  is  the  courfe  of  the  puerperal  fever  j 
the  fymptoms  of  which,  however,  may  be  often  varied, 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  degree 
of  the  difeafe,  and  its  earlier  or  later  invafion.  When 
the  woman  is  naturally  weak,  or  her  ftrength  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  immoderate  evacuations  after  de¬ 
livery  j  when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  immediately 
follows  that  period  ;  its  progrefs  and  termination  are 
proportionably  rapid  and  fatal.  In  fuch  unfortunate 
circumftances,  many  have  been  known  to  expire  with- 
-  in  24  hours  from  the  flrft  attack  of  the  difeafe  ;  nay, 
there  are  fome  inftances  where  the  rigor  has  concluded 
the  feene.  The  cataftrophe,  however,  is  moil  gene¬ 
rally  fufpended  for  fome  days ;  and  the  number  of  thefe 
is  variable,  though  the  1  ith  from  the  commencement 
of  the  fever  may  juftly  be  fixed  as  the  period  which 
is  ufually  decifive.  In  whatever  ftage  of  the  difeafe  an 
unfavourable  termination  may  happen,  it  would  feem 
as  if  the  commencement  of  the  patient’s  recovery  were 
not  marked  by  any  critical  revolution  of  the  fever,  as 
depending  on  an  alteration  of  the  humours ;  but  that 
the  cure  is  gradually  effe&ed,  either  by  a  fpontaneous 
vomiting,  or  a  long- continued  difeharge  by  ftool  of 
that  porraceous  matter,  the  exiftence  of  which  in  the 
ftomach  is  ufually  evinced  at  the  firft  attack  of  the 
difeafe.  The  moll  unfavourable  prognoftic,  therefore, 
arifes  from  fuch  a  weaknefs  of  the  patient  as  ren¬ 
ders  her  unable  to  fuppoit  fo  tedious  an  evacuation  as 
that  by  which  the  fever  is  overcome.  When  the  lo¬ 
chia  return. to  their  former  ftate,  when  the  fwelling  and 
•tendernefs  of  the  abdomen  abate,  and  there  is  a  moi- 
fture  on  the  (kin,  we  have  reafon  to  hope  for  a  happy 
termination  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  the  puerperal  fever  may  generally  be  afeer- 
tained  from  the  defeription  which  has  been  given,  and 
chiefly  by  that  remarkable  tendernefs  of  the  abdomen 
which  particularly  diftinguifhes  it  ;  yet,  as  fome  of  its 
fymptoms  may  be  confounded  with  thofe  arifing  from 
other  difeafes,  and  which  require  a  different  method 
of  cure,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here  the  circum- 
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ftances  whereby  it  may  be  known  with  greater  cer-  Puerperal 
tainty.  *  tever. 

The  pains  of  the  abdomen,  attending  the  child-bed 
fever,  may  be  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  called  after- 
pains,  by  their  uninterrupted  continuance  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  though  fometimes  they  fuffer 
exacerbations ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  often  to¬ 
tally  intermit.  They  are  alfo  diftinguiftiable  by  the  ab- 
fence  of  fever  with  concomitant  fymptoms  in  the  one, 
and  their  evident  exiftence  in  the  other. 

Many  circumftances  evince  a  diflimilarity  between 
the  puerperal  and  miliary  fevers,  notwithftanding  the 
fymptoms  of  anxiety  and  oppreflion  are  common  to 
both  ;  infomuch  that  the  nature  of  the  approaching 
difeafe  may  be  afeertained  at  the  very  commencement 
of  its  attack.  In  the  puerperal  fever  the  rigor  is  more 
violent,  of  longer  duration,  and  not  interrupted,  as  in 
the  other.  The  pulfe  is  fuller  and  ftronger  ;  the  flein 
is  more  hot ;  and  the  tongue,  whether  moift  or  dry, 
though  generally  the  latter,  is  not  of  a  white,  but 
brownilh  appearance;  and  the  urine  is  alfo  higher  co¬ 
loured.  Eruptions,  which  are  critical  in  miliary  fevers, 
procure  no  mitigation  of  the  puerperal  fever,  and 
cordials  generally  increafe  it. 

When  the  original  attack  of  the  puerperal  fever  hap¬ 
pens  to  coincide  with  the  febrile  commotion  which 
is  excited  in  child-bed  women  by  the  milk,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  may  at  firft  be  mifapprehended ;  but  the 
concomitant  fymptoms,  and  greater  violence  of  the 
difeafe,  muft  in  a  ihort  time  difiipate  fuch  an  error. 

From  all  the  raoft  accurate  accounts  of  this  difeafe, 
and  from  the  period  at  which  it  generally  commences, 
there  feems  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  owes  its  rife 
more  immediately  to  accidents  after  delivery.  For  it 
is  allowed  that  it  may  follow  a  labour  under  the  belt 
and  moft  favourable  circumftances,  though  endeavours 
to  dilate  the  os  internum  are  fuppofed  frequently  to 
produce  it.  The  more  immediate  caufes  generally  af- 
figned  by  authors  are  a  ftoppage  of  perfpiration,  the 
too  free  ufe  of  fpices,  and  the  neglect  of  procuring 
ftools  after  delivery  ;  fudden  frights,  too  hafty  a  re¬ 
paration  of  the  placenta,  and  binding  the  abdomen  too 
tight.  The  putrid  appearance,  however,  which  this 
difeafe  fo  foon  affumes,  affords  ground  to  fufpect  that 
the  predifpofing  caufe  of  it  is  a  vitiated  ftate  of  the 
humours ;  for  it  is  generally  obferved  to  be  moft  pre¬ 
valent  in  an  unhealthy  feafon,  and  among  women  of  a 
weakly  and  fcorbutic  conftitution. 

Within  thefe  few  years  this  fever  has  been  treated 
of  by  feveral  writers,  moft  of  whom  have  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  fentimer.ts  of  the  nature  of  the  dif-' 
eafe.  The  firft  in  the  order  of  publication  is  Dr 
Denman,  who  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  may  de¬ 
rive  its  origin  either  from  a  redundancy  or  too  great 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  the  fecretion  of  which  appears 
to  be  much  interrupted  in  the  time  of  geftation.  In 
Dr  Manning’s  treatife  on  this  fever,  he  mentions  its 
being  highly  probable  that  fuch  a  caufe  contributes 
greatly  to  produce  the  difeafe,  efpecially  where  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  is  increafed  by  un- 
wholefome  air  and  diet. 

It  has  likewife  been  the  fate  of  the  puerperal  fever, 
that  no  difeafe  has  more  divided  the  fentiments  of  phy- 
iicians  in  regard  to  the  method  of  cure.  The  appa¬ 
rent 
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Puerperal  rent  indications  and  contra-indications  of  bleeding, 
„  *‘evcr‘  and  other  remedies,  arifing  from  the  complication  of 
-  "  v_  inflammatory  and  putrid  fymptoms;  the  equivocal  ap¬ 

pearance  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  as  whether 
they  be  critical  or  fymptomatical ;  and  the  different 
caufes  whence  fymptoms  fimilar  to  each  other  may 
arife  in  pregnant  women  ;  all  thefe  circumftances  con¬ 
cur  to  involve  the  fubjedl  in  great  obfcurity  and  inde- 
cifion.  If  we  carefully  attend  to  the  feveral  charac- 
teriftjcs  of  the  difeafe,  however,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  di- 
ftinguilh  it  from  every  other  puerperal  complaint,  and 
obferve  at  the  fame  time  the  ufual  manner  of  its  die- 
clenlion,  our  judgment  may  be  guided  in  the  method 
of  cure  by  the  falutary  efforts  of  nature.  But,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  genuine  indica¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  proper  to  eonfider  them  under  the  fe¬ 
veral  lights  in  which  they  have  been  generally  agita¬ 
ted  by  authors. 

One  of  the  molt  effential  points  to  be  afeertained  in 
the  cure  of  the  child-bed  fever,  refpe&s  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  bleeding.  A  free  ufe  of  the  lancet  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  moft  fuccefsful  expedient 
in  pra&ice;  and  there  are  fome  inftances  of  critical 
hasmorrhagies  which  would  feem  to  confirm  its  uti¬ 
lity.  But  Dr  Denman  thinks  we  may  fafely  affirm 
from  experience,  that  for  one  who  will  be  benefited  by 
large  bleeding,  a  much  greater  number  will  be  inju¬ 
red,  and  that  even  almoft  irretrievably.  Nor  can  this 
feem  furprifing,  when  we  eonfider  the  fituation  of 
child-bed  women.  In,  moft,  the  evacuations  confe- 
quent  upon  delivery  are  fufficicnt  to  diminifh  any  un¬ 
due  fupcrabundance  of  the  fluids ;  and  if,  as  frequent, 
ly  happens,  the  difeafe  be  produced  by  too  hafty  a  fe- 
paration  of  the  placenta,  the  confequence  of  which  is 
generally  a  very  copious  difeharge  of  blood,  we  can 
never  fuppofe  that  nature  will  be  affifted  in  overcoming 
the  febrile  commotion,  by  the  farther  evacuation  of 
the  vital  fluid,  through  the  defeft  of  which  ffie  is  now 
rendered  unequal  even  to  the  ordinary  fupport  of  the 
animal  ceconomy.  We  may  appeal  to  every  pra&ical 
phyfician,  how  much  he  has  known  the  pulfe  to  fink, 
and  what  a  train  of  nervous  fymptoms  he  has  obferved 
to  fucceed  an  excefs  of  the  difeharge  abovementioned. 
Befides,  it  is  an  axiom  in  phyfic,  that  a  remedy  which 
cures  any  diforder,  will  always  prove  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  it ;  and  therefore,  if  bleeding  were  the  proper  cure 
in  the  child-bed  fever,  the  difeafe  ought  to  have  been 
prevented  by  a  large  evacuation  of  blood,  when  that 
happened  previous  to  its  feizure.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this,  a3  in  all  other  difeafes,  is  the  only  uner¬ 
ring  guide  we  can  follow  ;  and  whoever  regulates  his 
practice  by  fait  and  obfervation,  will  be  convinced  that 
bleeding,  efpecially  in  a  larger  quantity,  is,  in  general, 
very  far  from  being  attended  with  fuccefs.  Bleeding 
is  feldom  proper,  except  in  women  of  plethoric  confti- 
tutions,  and  in  whom  the  figns  of  inflammation  rife 
high.  Nor  even  in  fuch  patients  ought  it  to  be  re¬ 
peated  without  great  caution,  and  the  exiftence  of 
ffrong  indications.  Bleeding,  when  ufed  in  proper  eitv 
cumftances,  may  unqueftionably  palliate  the  fever  ;  but 
„  that  it  often  fhortens  the  duration  of  it,  appears  to  be 

a  matter  of  much  doubt.  On  this  account  the  prac¬ 
tice  becomes  ftill  more  fufpiciou3  and  exceptionable, 
when  we  eonfider  that  by  venefe&ion  improperly  ufed 
the  perfon’s  ftrength  may  be  fo  far  reduced  as  not  to 
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fupport  the  tedious  loofenefs  by  which  the  difeafe  13 
generally  carried  off.  Though  bleeding,  however,  ,  *cV 
ought  in  general  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  there  v 
are  certainly  many  cafes  in  which  it  is  both  neceffary 
and  advantageous. 

The  genuine  nature  and  effe&s  of  the  loofenefs  in 
this  difeafe,  is  another  controverted  point  of  the  high- 
eft  importance,  and  which  merits  the  moft  attentive  in¬ 
quiry.  Phyficians,  obferving  that  women  who  die  of 
the  puerperal  fever  are  generally  molefted  with  that 
evacuation,  have  been  induced  to  eonfider  this  fymp- 
tom  as  of  the  molt  dangerous  and  fatal  tendency ;  and 
what,  therefore,  we  Ihould  endeavour  by  every  means 
to  reftrain.  In  this  opinion,  however,  they  would 
feem  to  have  been  governed  by  too  partial  an  obfer¬ 
vation  of  fafls.  For  experience  certainly  authorifes  the 
aflertion,  that  more  women  appear  to  have  recovered 
of  the  child-bed  fever,  through  the  intervention  of  a 
diarrhoea,  than  have  been  deftroyed  by  that  caufe.  If 
it  alfo  be  confidered,  that  purging  is  ufually  almoft  the 
only  fenfible  evacuation  in  the  more  advanced  Hate  of 
the  difeafe,  and  is  that  which  accompanies  it  to  its  la- 
tell  period,  we  Ihall  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  think 
that  it  is  critical  rather  than  fymptomatical,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  moderately  fupported,  inltead  of  being 
unwarily  reftrained.  Nay,  the  advantage  which  is 
found  to  attend  vomiting  as  well  as  purging,  in  the 
earlier  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  would  feem  to  evince  that 
the  matter  difeharged  by  thefe  evacuations  is  what 
chiefly  foments  the  difeafe.  Emetics  and  purgatives, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Manning,  are  the  only 
medicines  on  which  any  rational  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  in  this  fever  ;  at  leaft,  they  are  certainly  fuch 
as  are  found  the  moft  fuccefsful.  It  is  an  eftablilhed 
rule  in  practice,  to  preferibe  a  vomit  at  the  beginning 
of  every  fever  attended  with  any  naufea  or  loathing  of 
the  ftomach,  and  where  there  is  not  any  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  an  inflammation  of  that  organ.  Nor  dot  s  the 
Hate  of  child-bcd  women  afford  the  fttialleft  ground  for 
prohibiting  our  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient  in  an- 
fvvering  a  fimilar  indication. 

It  is  fo  feldom  a  phyfician  is  called  during  the  ri¬ 
gor  preceding  the  puerperal  fever,  that  he  has  few  op-- 
portunities  of  trying  the  effefts  of  remedies  in  that  ear¬ 
ly  Hate  of  the  difeafe.  When  fuch  occur,  however, 
we  Ihould  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible  to  abate  and 
Ihorten  that  period,  as  the  fucceeding  fever  is  general¬ 
ly  found  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  violence  and  du¬ 
ration  of  it.  For  this  purpofe,  warm  diluting  drinks- 
Ihould  be  plentifully  ufed,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit3  or  brandy.  When  l)r  Manning  appre¬ 
hended  fuch  an  accident,-  he  fometimes  ordered  the 
nurfe  to  give  immediately  a  difli  or  two  of  warm  fack- 
whey ;;  taking  care  that  it  was  not  too  ftrong,  which 
is  a  caution  that  ought  always  to  be  remembered :  for 
though  a  freer  ufe  of  the  more  cordial  and  fpirituoua 
kinds  of  liquors  might  perhaps  foon  abate  the  rigor, 
there  is  danger  to  be  feared  from  their  influence  on  the 
approaching  fever,  efpecially  in  women  of  a  ftrong  and 
healthy  conftitution.  In  all  cafes,  warm  applications 
to  the  extremities,  fuch  as  heated  bricks,  towels,  or 
toafted  grains  in  a  linen  bag,  may  be  ufed  with  perfect 
fafety,  and  fome  advantage. 

When  the  hot  fit  is  advanced,  the  firft  thing  Dr- 
Manning  orders  is  force  emollient  injedlion,  as  chickeo- 
writer, 
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1*rc»Pera^  0r  witerand  milk,  which  ought  to  be  frequent- 

.  E^f~  ly  repeated  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe 
prove  beneficial,  not  only  bv  promoting  the  difcharge 
from  the  in  tell  in  es,  which  feeins  in  fact  to.be  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  alfo  by  a&ing  as  a  kindly 
fomentation  to  the  uterus  and  adjacent  parts.  With 
this  intention  they  are  particularly  ferviceable  when 
the  lochia  are  fuppreffed.  Great  care,  however,  is  re* 
quilite  in  adminiftering  them,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dernefs  and  inflammatory  difpofition,  which  at  that 
time  render  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  extremely  fufceptible 
of  pain. 

The  next  ftep  in  the  method  of  cure  ought  to  be 
to  promote  the  difcharge  of  the  morbid  matter  both  by 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  This  intention  is  beft  an* 
fwered  by  the  remedy  prefcribed  by  Dr  Denman,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  receipt. 

R.  Tartar,  emetic,  gr.  ii. 

Ocul.  cancror.  pnep.  9i.  Intime  mifceantur. 

Of  a  powder  thus  prepared,  Dr  Denman  gives  froth 
two  to  fix  grains,  and  repeats  it  as  circumftances  re¬ 
quire.  If  the  firft  dofe  do  not  procure  any  fenfible 
operation,  he  repeats  it  in  an  increafed  quantity  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  and  proceeds  in  that  manner ;  ndt 
expelling  any  benefit  but  from  its  fenfible  evacua¬ 
tion. 

Should  the  difeafe  be  abated,  but  ndt  removed, 
(which  fometimes  happens),  by  the  effeA  of  the  firft 
dofe,  the  fame  medicine  muft  be  repeated,  but  in  alefs 
quantity,  till  all  danger  be  over.  But  if -any  alarming 
fymptbms  remain,  he  does  not-hefitate  one  moment  to 
repeat  the  powder,  in  the  fame- quantity  as  firft  given; 
though  this  be  feldom  -necefiary,  -if  the  firft  dofe  ope¬ 
rates  properly. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  fays  Dr  Denman,  that  as  the 
certainty -of  cure  depends  upon  the  proper  repetition 
■of  the  medicine,  the  method  of  giving  it  at  ftated 
•hours  does  not  appear  eligible.  If  the  firft  dofe  pro* 
‘duce  any  confideiable  effeft  by  vomiting,  procuring 
llools,  or  plentifully  fvveating,  a  repetition  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  in  a  lefs  quantity  will  feldom  fail  to  anfwer  our 
vxp^&atious  ;~but  great  judgment  is  required  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  quantity  firft  given  to  the  ftrtngth  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  other  circumftances.  We  arf  not  to  expeA 
that  a  difeafe  which  from  the  firft  formation  carries  fo 
evident  marks  of  danger,  ihould  inftantly  ceafe,  even 
though  a  great  part  of  the  caufe  be  removed. 

Frequent  dfcfes  of  the  faline  draughts  ought  alfo  to 
be  given,  which  not  only  promote  the  evacuation  by 
the  inteftines,  but  likewife  increafe  the  falutary  dif- 
charges  of  urine  and  perfpi ration.  Thefe  medicines 
■are  particularly  ferviceable  in  fubduing  the  remains  of 
-the  fever,  after  its  violence  has  been  broken  by  the 
more  efficacious  remedies  above  mentioned ;  but  when 
they  are  ufed  even  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  gentle 
ilaxatives  of  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  as  advifed  by  Dr 
Denman,  ought  to  be  frequently  interpofed,  fitice, 
as  he  juftly  obferves,  without  ftools  we  can  do  little 
fervice. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcharge  by  the  inteftines  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  moft  falutary  effect  in  this  difeafe, 
:yet  when  the  ftomach  has  not  been  properly  unloaded 
of  offenfive  matter,  though  a  great  naufea  and  lick- 
■nefs  had  indicated  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  evacua¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  the  continuance  of 
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the  loofenefs  is  fometimes  fo  long  protracted  as  in  the  Puerperal 
end  to  prove  fatal  In  this  alarming  ftate  of  th?  dif-  f‘ever* 
eafe,  when  the  ftools  are  very  frequent  and  involun-  * 
tary,  and  all  appearances  threaten  danger,  Dr  Denman 
fays,  that  a  clyller  of  chicken-water  injected  every 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  Or  as  often  as  poflible  with¬ 
out  fatiguing  the  patient'too  much,  with  the  following 
draught  taken  every  fix  hours,  has  produced  better  ef- 
fedts  than  could  be  expeAed. 

R.  Pulv.  rad.  ipecacuan.  gr.  i. 

Cor.feA.  Damoerat.  9i. 

Aq.  alexiter.  limp.  vel. 

Cinnamotn.  fimp.  ^ife.  M.  f.  Hauftus. 

While  thefe  medicines  are  ufing,  we  fliould  endea¬ 
vour  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  the  belly  by  relaxing  ap¬ 
plications.  Diiritig  -the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  the  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  ab- 
ftain  from  every  thing  of  a  heating  quality,  unlcfs  great 
faintnefs  Ihould  indicate  the  ufe  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fome  cordial  medicine. 

Sueh  is  the  'praAice  recommended  in  this  difeafe  by 
Dr  Denman.  We  lhall  now  take  a  eurfory  view  of 
the  fentiments  of  fncceeding  writers  on  this  fubjeA. 

According  to  Dr  Hulme,  the  proximate  caufe  of 
the  puerperal  fever  is  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines 
and  omentum  ;  for  the  confirmation  of  which  opinion 
he  appeals  to  diffeAions.  He  fuppofes  the  chief  pre- 
difponent  caufe  of  the  difeafe  to  be  the  preffure  of  the 
gravid  uterus  againft  the  parts  above  mentioned.  The 
omentum,  fays  he,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  pregnancy, 
muft  either  be  flat,  which  is  its  natural  fituation,  or  be 
rumpled  or  carried  up  by  the  gravid  uterus  in  folds  of 
doublings.  When  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  which  he  oh* 
ferves  is  probably  not  feldom,  the  danger  of  a  ftrangu- 
lated  circulation  will  be  gieater. 

Mr  White,  who  has  alfo  written  on  this  difeafe,  jtt- 
dicioufly  remarks,  that  were  Dr  Hulme’s  hypothdis 
well  founded,  the  diforder  ought  rather  tt>  take  place 
before  delivery,  and  be  immediately  ^removed  at  that 
period:  That  it  would  likewife  molt  generally  happen 
to  women  at  their  firft  labour,  when  the  abdominal 
mufcles  are  lefs  yielding,  and  -the  pains  more  violent ; 
the  contrary  of  which  is  moft  frequently  experienced 
to  be  the  cafe. 

It  alfo  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that,  upon  Dr 
Hulme’s  fuppofition,  we  cannot  account  for  the  dif¬ 
eafe  being  more  common  and  fatal  in  large  towns  and 
in  hofpitals,  than  in  the  country  and  private  praAice, 
while  other  inflammatory  diforders  are  more  endemic 
among  thofe  who  live  in  the  latter  than  the  former  fi¬ 
tuation.  Even  admitting  the  friAion  of  the  inteftines 
and  omentum  againft  the  uterus  to  be  as  violent  as  Dr 
Hulme  fuppofes,  is  it  not  highly  improbable,  that  any 
inflammation  could  be  occalioned  by  the  preffure  of 
fuch  foft  fubftances  upon  each  other  ?  Or,  were  this 
effeft  really  produced,  ought  not  the  puerperal  fever 
to  be  more  common  and  fatal  after  the  moil  laborious 
deliveries?  -•-t  this  bfe  vat-  ;n  is  not  fupported  by 
experience. 

Dr  Hulme,  in  favour  of  his  own  hypothefis,  alleges 
that  it  gives  a  fatisfaAcry.  anfwer  to  the  queition, 

“  Why  all  lying-in  women  have  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  fubjeA  to  this  difeafe  ?  ’  In  this  propofition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Doctor  fuppofes  fuch  an  university  of  the 
difeafe  as  is  not  confirmed  by  obfervatiou.  It  is  af¬ 
firmed 
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Puerperal  firmed  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  in  many  parts 
Fever.  0f  Britain  the  puerperal  fever  is  hardly  known  p  where- 
1 '  "*  "  es,  were  it  really  produced  by  the  caufes  he  affigns,  it 
would  be  equally  general  and  unavoidable. 

But  how  peculiar  foever  this  author’s  fentiments 
are  in  refpeft  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 
they  have  not  led  him  to  any  method  of  cure  different 
from  the  eftablifhed  pra&ice.  On  this  fubjeCl  Dr 
Hulme  divides  his  obfervations  into  two  parts,  compre¬ 
hending  under  the  former  the  more  Ample  method  of 
treatment,  and  under  the  latter  the  more  complex.  He 
fet  out  with  remarking,  that  the  patient  being  gene¬ 
rally  coflive  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  an  emol¬ 
lient  opening  clyfter  will  often  give  immediate  relief ; 
but  if  this  fhould  not  prove  effectual,  recourfe  mull  be 
4iad  to  cathartics.  Thofe  which  he  found  anfwer  his 
purpofe  belt,  were  the  fal  catharticus  amarus ,  the  oleum 
ricini,  emetic  tartar,  and  antimonial  wine.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared  and  the  pain  a- 
bates,  he  advifes  encouraging  a  gentle  diaphorefis  by 
medicines  which  neither  bind  the  body  nor  are  heat¬ 
ing  ;  fuch  as  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuan,  emetic  tartar, 
and  antimonial  wine,  combined  with  an  opiate  in  a 
moderate  dofe,  and  given  once  or  twice  in  the  courfe 
of  24  hours;  adminiftering  the  faline  draughts  in  the 
intermediate  fpaces.  If,  preceding  or  during  this 
courfe,  a  ficknefs  at  ftomach  or  vomiting  attend,  he 
advifes  affifting  the  efforts  of  nature,  by  drinking  plen¬ 
tifully  of  camomile  tea,  warm  water,  or  any  other  di¬ 
luting  liquor.  He  concludes  with  recommending  a  cool¬ 
ing  regimen,  reft  of  body,  and  tranquillity  of  mind; 
prohibiting  all  kinds  of  bandage  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  enjoining  particular  attention  to  the  ftate  of  the 
bowels,  which  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  for  fome 
time,  even  after  the  diforder  feems  to  be  gone  off,  till 
the  patient  be  quite  out  of  danger. 

So  much  for  the  Ample  treatment:  we  now  proceed 
to  the  fecond  part,  where  he  defcribes  the  method  of 
practice  when  the  difeafe  is  in  its  more  irregular  and 
complicated  ftate. 

When  a  diarrhoea  accompanies  the  difeafe,  he  ob- 
ferves  that  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  checked,  but 
fupported,  by  ordering  the  patient  to  drink  plentiful¬ 
ly  of  mild  aperient  liquors.  If  the  pain  of  the  hypo- 
gaftric  region  be  attended  with  flitches  in  the  fides  or 
over  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  a  pulfe  that  refills 
the  finger  pretty  ftrongly,  he  remarks  that  bleeding 
would  then  be  highly  neceffary  ;  declaring,  however, 
his  opinion,  that,  in  the  puerperal  fever,  bleeding  is 
to  be  confidered  only  as  a  fecondary  means  of  relief, 
though  the  firft  in  point  of  time  5  that  it  ought  to  be 
advifed  with  great  caution;  and  that  the  greateft  depen¬ 
dence  is  alw  ays  to  be  placed  upon  evacuations  by  flool. 

Mr  White,  above  mentioned,  imputes  the  puerperal 
fever  to  a  putrefcent  difpofition  of  the  humours,  con¬ 
tracted  during  pregnancy,  and  fomented  by  the  hot 
regimen  commonly  ufed  by  women  in  child-bed.  In 
conformity  to  this  opinion,  -the  chief  means  which  he 
recommends  for  preventing  the  difeafe  is  a  cool  regi¬ 
men  and  free  circulation  of  air,  which  he  evinces  to 
be  of  the  greateft  importance.  In  refpeft  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  he  informs  us,  that,  upon  the  ftriCleft,  inquiry,  he 
■cannot  find  that  thofe  who  have  bled  the  mofl  copiouf. 
ly  have  had  the  greateft  fuccefs,  either  in  private  or 
hofpital  praClice.  He  even  feems  to  queftion  the  pro- 
Vot.  XI.  Part  I. 
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prietjr  of  this  evacuation  in  any  cafe;  but  approves  of  Puerperal 
emetics,  cathartics,  and  clyfters,  for  cleanfing  the  ^ever- 
prime  vie,  and  likewife  of  fuch  medicines  and  diet  as  ""  v 
will  correCl  the  putrid  humours  :  adding,  that  an  up¬ 
right  pofture  and  free  ventilation  are  at  all  times  ufe- 
ful,  and  abfolutely  neceffary,  both  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

Another  writer  who  treats  of  the  child-bed  fe¬ 
ver  is  Dr  Leake,  who  has  publifhed  the  refult  of  his 
obfervations  on  this  difeafe  from  April  1768  to  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  year  1770;  but  chieflyfromDecember  1769 
to  May  1770,  during  which  period  the  child-bed  fever 
prevailed  much  about  London. 

Dr  Leake  tells  us  that  this  fever  generally  commen¬ 
ced  the  evening  of  the  fecond  or  morning  of  the  third 
day  after  delivery,  with  a  rigor  or  fhivering  fit.  Some¬ 
times  it  invaded  foon  after  delivery;  and  at  other  times, 
though  rarely,  it  has  feized  fo  late  as  the  fifth  or  fixth. 
day.  Now  and  then  it  feemed  to  be  occafioned  by 
catching  cold,  or  by  errors  in  diet ;  but  oftener  by  an¬ 
xiety  of  mind.  Sometimes  the  thirft  was  great;  tho' 
the  tongue  had,  in  general,  a  better  appearance  at  the 
beginning  than  is  common  in  other  fevers.  It  was  fel- 
dom  ever  black  or  very  foul;  but,  as  the  difeafe  advan¬ 
ced,  became  white  and  dry,  with  an  increafe  of  thirft; 
and  at  laft  was  of  a  brownifh  colour  towards  the  root, 
where  it  was  flightly  covered  with  an  infpifTated  mu¬ 
cus.  The  lofs  of  ftrength  was  fo  great  and  fudden, 
that  few  of  the  patients  could  turn  in  bed  without  af- 
fiftance,  even  fo  early  as  the  firft  or  fecond  day  after 
the  attack.  The  lochia,  from  firft  to  laft,  were  not 
obftruCled,  nor  deficient  in  quantity  ;  neither  did  the 
quality  of  this  difeharge  feem  to  be  in  the  leaft  alter¬ 
ed  from  its  natural  ftate  ;  a  preemption,  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  that  the  uterus  was  not  at  all  affeCted.  Of  this 
he  was  convinced  by  making  a  confiderable  preflure 
above  the  pubes  with  the  hand,  which  did  not  occa- 
fion  pain ;  but  when  the  fame  degree  of  preflure  was 
applied  higher,  between  the  ftomach  and  umbilical  re¬ 
gion,  it  became  almoft  intolerable.  A  perfect  crifir 
feldom  if  ever  happened  in  this  fever,  which  he  im¬ 
putes  to  the  great  oppreflion  of  the  vital  powers, 
whereby  they  were  rendered  unable  to  produce  fuch 
an  event.  When  the  difeafe  proved  mortal,  the  pa¬ 
tient  generally  died  on  the  10th  or  nth  day  from  the 
firft  attack.  In  thofe  who  died  of  the  fever,  the 
omentum  was  found  fupperated;  an  inflammation  of 
which  part,  or  of  the  inteftines,  Dr  Leake  concludes 
to  be  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

In  confequence  of  this  idea  of  the  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  Dr  Leake  affirms  that  venefe&ion  is  the  only  re¬ 
medy  which  can  give  the  patient  a  chance  for  life.  But, 
though  it  be  the  principal  refource  to  be  depended 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  he  obferVes  that 
it  will  feldom  prove  of  fervice  after  the  fecond  or  third 
day  ;  and,  if  directed  yet  later,  will  only  weaken  and 
exhauft  the  patient;  when,  matter  having  begun  to 
form  in  the  omentum,  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  can 
no  longer  be  prevented  by  that  evacuation.  At  this 
period  the  blood  begins  to  be  tainted  by  the  abforp- 
tion  of  the  purulent  fluid;  and  the  fever,  from  being 
inflammatory,,  is  changed  into  a  putrid  nature. 

After  bleeding  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  the  fymptom* 
require,  he  advifes  that  the  corrupted  bile  be  evacua¬ 
ted  and  corrected  as  foon  as  -poffible ;  that  the  diar- 
U  u  rhcea. 
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Puerperal  rhcsa,  when  excefiive,  be  reftralned  by  emollient  ano* 
Fever-  dyne  clyfters  and  gentle  fudorifics,  or  even  by  opiates 
and  mild  aftringents,  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  be¬ 
gins  to  fink  under  the  difcharge  ;  and,  lallly,  that 
where  the  figns  of  the  putrefaction  or  intermiffion  take 
place,  antifeptics  and  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  ad- 
ininiftered. 

The  great  uniformity  of  the  fyjnptoms  in  all  Dr 
Leake’s  patients  might  authorife  an  opinion,  that  the 
fever  which  he  deferibes  was  in  a  great  meafure  a  dif- 
eafe  fui  generis,  and  depended  much  upon  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  air  preceding  and  during  the  period  in 
which  the  fever  prevailed. 

Dr  Kirkland  has  alfo  made  judicious  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeCt.  He  rejects  the  opinion  that  the  puerpe- 
lal  fever  is  a  difeaf t  fui  generis,  and  arifes  always  from 
the  fame  caufe.  The  particular  fituation  of  child-bed 
women,  he  acknowledges,  occafions  a  iimilarity  in  the 
appearance  of  all  the  febrile  fymptoms :  but  he  af¬ 
firms  that  the  fame  kind  of  fever  may  be  produced  by 
various  caufes;  for  inftanee,  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  or  abdomen,  by  putrid  blood  or  other  matter, 
and  putrid  miafms.  The  fymptorris,  he  obferves,  will 
vary  according  to  the  time  of  feizure.  If  the  fever 
happens  in  three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  all  the 
fymptoms  ufual  to  the  fituation  of  the  patient  will 
make  their  appearance ;  but  if  it  do  not  invade  till 
the  milk  has  been  fecreted,  and  the  lochial  difcharge  be 
nearly  finifhed,  the  fymptoms,  if  the  breads  are  proper¬ 
ly  drawn,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  thofe  only  which' 
are  common  to  that  kind  of  diforder  by  which  the  fe¬ 
ver  has  been  produced. 

With  refpedt  to  the  cure  of  puerperal  fevers,  Dr 
Kirkland  advifes  the  antiphlogiftic  method  when  they 
arife  from  inflammation  ;  but  when  this  method  fails 
of  fuccefs,  and  a  diarrhcea  fupervenes,  the  difeafe  has 
changed  its  nature,  having  become  more  or  lefs  pu¬ 
trid,  and  requires  a  very  different  treatment. 

His  obfervation3  relative  to  the  management  of 
the  diarrhoea  merit  attention.  No  one,  fays  he, 
would  purge  and  bleed  to  cure  the  colliquative  fever 
arifmg  from  the  abforption  of  matter  in  large  wounds; 
and  yet  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  puerperal  fe¬ 
ver  the  matter  abforbed  from  the  uterus,  &c.  aCts 
with  more  violence,  becaufe  the  blood  is  commonly 
thinner  and  the  habit  in  a  more  irritable  ftate.  We 
fee,  continues  he, 'that  abforbed  matter  purges  as  ef¬ 
fectually  as  if  any  purging  medicine  had  been  given 
by  the  mouth  j  and  may  we  not  therefore  do  harm  by 
additional  purging,  when  there  has  been  a  large  eva¬ 
cuation,  efpecially  as  purges  in  this  cafe  are  incapable 
of  entirely  removing  the  fomes  morbi? 

He  confiders  the  Peruvian  bark  as  the  principal  re¬ 
medy,  as  foon  as  the  pulfe  finks,  the  heat  is  lefTened, 
and  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  bark  increafe  the 
diarrhcea  beyond  moderation,  he  joins  with  it  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum;  but  if  th£  diarrhoea  fhould  entirely 
flop  without  the  fever  going  off,  in  place  of  lauda¬ 
num  he  advifes  a  proper  quantity  of  rhubarb.  Should 
the  diarrhoea,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  propofed,  become  fo  violent  as  to  endanger  the 
patient,  he  joins  Mr  White  in  recommending  the  co- 
lumbo  root,  which  is  a  warm  cordial,  and  removes  the 
irritability  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines  more  power¬ 
fully  than  any  other  bitter  he  knows.. 
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Of  this  difeafe  alfo,  as  it  appeared  in  Derbyfliire  and  t’ncrpersl 
fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  an  account  has  been  Fever, 
publiihed  by  Dr  Butter.  Concerning  the  caufes  and  v  * 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  he  obferves,  that  pregnancy 
feems  to  add  much  to  the  natural  fenfibility  of  the  fe¬ 
male  conftitution  ;  becaufe  at  this  period  women  are 
often  fubjeft  to  a  train  of  nervous  fymptoms,  which  ne¬ 
ver  moleft  them  at  other  times.  During  geftation 
likewife,  the  appetite  is  for  the  moft  part  keen,  while 
the  digeftion  appears  to  be  impaired  ;  and  this  weak- 
nefs  is  increafed  not  only  by  improper  food,  of  which 
the  woman  is  frequently  delirous,  but  alfo  by  the  in¬ 
activity  attending  her  fituation.  To  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  it  is  added,  that  the  inteftinal  pafi’age  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  uterine  preffure,  coftivenefs  generally 
prevails.  From  the  feveral  obfervations  here  enume¬ 
rated,  Dr  Butter  concludes,  that  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  puerperal  fever  is  a  fpafmodic  affedtion  of  the 
firft  paffages,  with  a  morbid  accumulation  in  their  ca¬ 
vity  ;  and  upon  this  fuppofition  he  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  various  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

In  treating  of  the  method  of  cure,  lie  lays  down 
two  indications ;  the  former  of  which  is  to  promote 
two,  three,  or  four  {tools  daily,  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
refume  a  natural  appearance.  The  fecond  indication  is 
to  relieve  all  uneafy  fymptoms,  fuch  as  heat,  thirft, 
head-ach,  & c. 

With  refpect  to.  the  opinion  entertained  by  Dr  But¬ 
ter  of  the  caufe  of  the  puerperal  fever,  it  nearly  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  of  Mr  White.  But  however  plaufible 
it  may  appear,  we  are  not  entirely  fatisfied  that  a  dif. 
eafe  attended  with  fo  peculiar  fymptoms  as  the  puer¬ 
peral  fever  can  depend  principally  upon  an  irritability*, 
which  is  not  reftridted  either  to  the  pregnant  or  puer¬ 
peral  ftate. 

The  late  Dr  Thomas  Young  profeflor  of  midwifery 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  although  he  publiihed 
nothing  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  puerperal  fever,  wrote 
a  very  ingenious  diflertation  refpedting  it,  which  was. 
read  in  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
that  diflertation,  after  giving  a  very  accurate  account 
of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  which  coincides  very 
nearly  with  the  account  given  by  others,  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  fhow,  that  the.  puerperal fever,  Aridity  fo  called,, 
is  in  every  inftanee  the  confequence  of  contagion  ; 
but  he  contends,  that  the  contagious  matter  of  this 
difeafe  is  capable  only  of  producing  its  effect,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  peculiar  predifpofition  giy.en  by  delivery 
and  its  confequences.  In  fupport  of  this  dodlrine,  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  for  many  years  the  difeafe  was  altogether 
unknown  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh;  but  that  after  it  was  once  accidentally  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  hofpital,  almoft  every  woman  was  in  a 
fhort  time  after  delivery  attacked  with  it;  although  prior 
to  her  delivery,  fhe  may  have  lain  even  for  weeks  toge¬ 
ther,  not  only  in  the  fame  ward  with  the  infedled,, 
but  even  in  the  very  next  bed.  He  remarks,  that  it  was 
only  eradicated  from  the  hofpital  in  confequence  of 
the  wards  being  entirety  emptied,  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated,  and  new  painted.  After  thefe  proceffes,  puer¬ 
peral  females  in  the  hofpital  remained  as  free  from 
this  difeafe  as  formerly.  The  puerperal  fever,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Young,  has  very  generally  a  ftrong  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  typhoid  type although  he  allows,  that 
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Vutrperal  in  the  beginning  it  is  not  infrequently  attended  with 
.  Fevgr*  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  even  with  topical  inflam- 
y~".  mation,  particularly  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  On  this 
idea,  he  confiders  the  puerperal  fever  as  admitting  of 
*  the  fame  variety  of  treatment  with  other  affe&ions 
depending  on  contagion,  in  which  fometimes  an  in¬ 
flammatory,  fometimesa  putrefcent  tendency,  prevails; 
fuch,  for  example,  as  fmall-pox  or  eryfipelas.  But 
from  the  prevailing  putrefcent  tendency  in  this  affec¬ 
tion,  he  confiders  the  free  accefs  of  cool  air,  with  the 
liberal  ufe  of  antifeptics,  as  being  very  generally  re- 
-quifite.. 

It'  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the  feveral 
*  writers  who  treat  of  this  fubjedfl  have  conduced  their 

method  of  cure  conformably  to  their  particular  idea  of 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  rtfpe&ing  which  their  fenti- 
ments  are  very  different,  they  feem  to  have  been  equal¬ 
ly  fuccefsful  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients.  Indeed 
the  feveral  writers  differ  lefs  from  each  other  in  their 
method  of  cure  than  might  be  expected,  where  fo  great 
an  oppofition  of  theoretical  fentiments  prevails.  For 
after  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  indications  correfpon- 
jdent  to  their  particular  fyftems,  thofe  who  contend  for 
the  expediency  of  promoting  the  inteftinal  difcharge, 
diffuade  not  from  a  recourfe  to  phlebotomy  when  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  inflammatory  fymptoms;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moft  ftrenuous  advocates  for 
bleeding  admit  the  utility  of  the  former  evacuation.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  a  due  regulation  of  the  alvine 
difcharge  is  neceffary  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
fever,  but  venefe&ion  only  fometimes. 

CEPHALALGIA. 

^  Head-Ach. 

The  head-ach  is  fymptomatic  of  very  many  diftem- 
pers,  but  is  rarely  an  original  difeafe  itfelf.  Dr  Home 
acquaints  us  that  his  report -books  onlyfurnifh  fourin- 
ftances  of  it ;  and  of  thefe  four,  three  were  women. 
The  difeafe  proved  fatal  to  the  man ;  and  after  death, 
a  confiderable  eflufion  of  blood  was  found  on  the  brain, 
together  with  fome  hydatids,  and  water  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles. 

Head-achs  appear  frequently  to  be  oceafioned  by  ef- 
fufions  of  blood  or  ferum  ;  as  well  as  by  ulcers,  and 
abfeefles  of  the  brain,  dura  and  pia  mater.  Accretions 
and  unifications  of  different  parts  of  the  dura  mater, 
falx,  and  brain,  are  alfo  frequently  difeovered.  An  offi- 
fication  of  the  falx,  however,  does  not  always  produce 
head-ach  ;  for  Dr  Home  mentions  a  patient  who  had 
the  falx  offified  without  head-ach;  but  he  had  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  very  furious  when  drunk.  Congeftions  of 
blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain  are  alfo  difeovered  from 
difle&ions  to  lie  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  head-ach;  and 
ntrvous  irritation  alone  will  frequently  produce  it,  as 
we  fee  ill  the  claws  byjlericus. 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  have  little  or  no  power 
over  offifications,  efifufions,  or  ulcerations ;  and  hence 
the  head-ach  is  frequently  incurable.  In  congeftions, 
and  nervous  affections,  medicines  may  indeed  be  of 
fome  fervice.  Congeftion  may  be  relieved  by  an  eva¬ 
cuation  of  blood,  either  general  or  topical;  as  venefec- 
tion,  cupping,  or  leeches  :  by  errhines-;  which,  how- 
ever,  Dr  Home  thinks  are  little  to  be  depended  upon: 
-by  topical  evacuations  near  the  head  by  blifters,  iffues, 
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or  fetons;  by  purgatives;  or  by  determining  the  fluids  Ccphal- 
to  other  part3,  by  rubefacients  applied  to  the  temples, ,  a  ^ia'  , 
pediluvia,  &c. 

Nervous  irritation  may  be  diminifhed,  r.  By  a 
great  quantity  of  cold  water  drunk  every  morning. 

This  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  ;  and  will  wafh  off 
all  acrid  particles  from  the  ftomach,  while  the  cold 
ftrengthens  and  diminifhes  the  fenfibility  of  the  part. 

This  remedy  was  tried  for  a  confiderable  time  in  one  of 
Dr  Home’s  patients  without  any  effeft.  2.  Nervous 
and  tonic  medicines ;  as  the  bark,  valerian,  See.  Thefe 
were  tried  in  two  of  Dr  Home’s  patients,  but  alfo 
without  fuccefs.  In  a  third  the  valerian  fucceeded. 

3.  By  cold  water  applied  to  the  head,  immerfion,  or 
the  fhower-bath.  4.  Cephalics  ;  as  lavender,  rofe- 
mary,  &c.  In  flight  cafes,  the  fmell  of  eau  de  luce,  or 
any  ftrong  volatile  alkali,  will  generally'prove  a  cure. 

A  Dangerous  Affection  of  the  CESOPHAGUS.  406 

This  diftemper  has  only  been  treated  of  by  Dr 
Muuckley,  who  reckons  it  one  of  the  moft  deplorable 
difeafes  of  the  human  body.  Its  beginning  is  insge- 
neral  fo  flight  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  notice,  the  pa¬ 
tients  perceiving  only  a  fmall  impediment  to  the  f wal¬ 
lowing  of  folid  food:  they  ufually  continue  in  thisftate 
for  many  months;  during  which,  all  liquid  foods,  and 
even  folids  themfelves,  when  cut  fmall  and  fwallowed 
leifurely,  are  got  down  without  much  difficulty  :  by 
degrees  the  evil  increafes,  and  the  paffage  through  the 
oefophagus  becomes  fo  narrow,  that  not  the  fmalleft  fo¬ 
lid  whatever  can  pafs  through  it ;  but,  after  having 
been  detailed  for  fome  time  at  the  part  where  the  ob- 
ftacle  is  formed,  is  returned  again  with  a  hollow  noife 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
convulfion. 

The  feat  of  this  malady  is  fometimes  near  the  top  of 
the  oefophagus,  and  at  other  times  farther  down,  nearer 
the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  In  this  laft  cafe, 
the  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  which  is  above  the  ob- 
ftru&ion  is  frequently  fo  dilated  by  the  food  which  is 
detained  in  it  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  large 
quantity  ;  and  the  kind  of  vomiting,  by  which  it  is 
again  returned  through  the  mouth,  comes  on  fooner  or 
later  after  the  attempt  to  fwallow,  in  proportion  to 
the  nearnefs  or  remotenefs  of  the  part  affe&ed.  In  the 
laft  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  not  even  liquids  themfelves 
can  be  fwallowed  fo  as  to  pafs  into  the  ftomach,  and 
the  patient  dies  literally  ftarved  to  death. 

On  the  diffe&ion  of  fuch  as  have  died  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  oefophagus  is  found  to  be  confiderably  thick¬ 
ened;  and  in  fome  fo  contracted  within  at  the  difeafel 
part,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  the  paffing  of  a  common 
probe;  in  others,  to  adhere  together  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  entirely  to  clofe  tip  the  paffage,  and  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  without  great  difficulty. 

He  comes  next  to  ftiow  what  he  has  found  to  be  the 
moft  efficacious  method  of  treating  this  difeafe,  which, 
though  not  uncommon,  yet  in  general  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  incurable. 

He  claims  not  the  merit  of  having  difeovered  the 
method  of  cure,  but  hopes  that  fome  fervice  may  arife 
from  publiffiing  what  hfe  experience  has  confirmed  to 
him  ;  having  firft  received  the  hint  from  another  emi¬ 
nent  phyfician. 
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The  only  medicine,  then,  from  the  ufe  of  which  he 
has  ever  found  any  fervice,  is  mercury  5  and  in  cafes 
which  are  recent,  and  where  the  fymptoms  have  not 
rifen  to  any  great  height,  fmall  doles  of  mercury  gi¬ 
ven  every  night,  and  prevented,  bypurgative  medicines, 
from  affecting  the  mouth,  have accomplifhed  the  cure. 

But  where  the  complaint  has  been  of  long  (landing, 
and  the  fymptom  has  come  on  of  the  food’s  being  re¬ 
turned  through  the  mouth,  a  more  powerful  method  of 
tieatment  becomes  necefiary.  In  this  cafe  he  has  ne¬ 
ver  found  any  thing  of  the  leaft  avail  in  removing  any 
of  the  fymptoms,  but  mercury,  ufed  in  a  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  raife  a  gentle  but  conftant  fpitting  :  and  this 
method  he  has  purfued  with  the  happieft  fuccefs.  If 
this  method  be  commenced  before  the  complaint  has 
gained  too  much  ground  upon  the  conftitution,  the 
cafe  is  not  to  be  defpaired  of ;  and  of  thofe  who  have 
come  under  his  care  in  this  ftate,  by  much  the  greater 
part  have  received  confiderable  benefit  from  it,  and 
many  have  been  entirely  cured. 

The  complaint  itfelf,  he  obferves,  is  net  very  un¬ 
common  ;  but  there  is  no  inftance,  to  his  knowledge, 
recorded,  of  fuccefs  from  any  other  manner  of  treating 
it,  than  that  he  has  recommended. 

WORMS. 

Thofe  infefting  the  human  body  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds :  the  afearides ,  or  fmall  round  and  ihort  white 
worms  }  the  teres ,  or  round  and  long  worm ;  and  the 
tainia,  or  tape-worm. 

The  afearides  have  ufually  their  feat  in  the  redlum. — 
The  teretes  or  lumlrici  are  about  a  fpan  long,  round  and 
fmooth:  they  are  feated  for  the  moft  part  in  the  upper 
fmall  inteftines ;  but  fometimes  they  are  lodged  alfo  in  the 
llomach,  and  in  any  part  of  the  inteftines,  even  to  the 
reflum. — The  tape-worms  are  from  two  to  forty  feet 
long,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Platerus  ;  they 
generally  poffeis  the  whole  traft  of  ihe  inteftines,  but 
cfpecially  the  ileum  :  they  very  much  refemble  a  tape 
in  their  appearance,  whence  the  name  of  tape-worm  : 
but  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  each  joint  to  a  gourd  feed,  has  the  name  of 
the  gourd-worm. 

In  the  Medical  Tranfaftions,  Vol.  I.  Dr  Heberden 
gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  fymptoms  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  afearides ,  from  an  eminent  phyfician  who 
was  troubled  with  them  all  his  life.  They  brought  on 
an  uneafinefs  in  the  reftum,  and  an  almoft  intolerable 
itching  in  the  anus ;  which  fenfations  moft  ufually 
came  on  in  the  evening,  and  prevented  deep  for  federal 
hours.  They  were  attended  with  heat,  fometimes  fo 
confiderable  as  to  produce  a  fwelling  in  the  redtum 
both  internally  and  externally ;  and  if  tliefe  fymptoms 
were  not  foon  relieved,  a  tenefmus  was  brought  on, 
with  a  mucous  dejedlion.  Sometimes  there  was  a  gri¬ 
ping  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little 
above  the  os  pubis.  If  this  pain  was  very  fevejre,  a 
bloody  mucus  followed,  in  which  there  were  often  found 
afearides  alive.  They  were  alfo  fometimes  fufpe&ed 
of  occafioning  diilurbed  deep,  and  fome  degree  of 
head-ach. 

On  this  cafe  Dr  Heberden  obferves,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  health  of  the  patient  did  not  feem  to  have  differed 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  nor  the  im¬ 
mediate  inconveniences  of  the  diforder  itfelf  to  have 
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increafed.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  perhaps  unfverfally  true,  Worms; 
that  this  kind  of  worms,  though  as  difficult  to  be  cu. 
red  as  any,  yet  is  the  leaft  dangerous  of  all.  They 
have  been  known  to  accompany  a  perfon  through  the 
whole  of  a  long  life,  without  any  reafon  to  fufpetl 
that  they  had  haftened  its  end.  As  in  this  cafe  there 
was  no  remarkable  ficknefs,  indigeftion,  giddinefs,  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  nor  itching  of  the  nofe,  poffibly  thefe 
fymptoms,  where  they  have  happened  to  be  joined  with 
the  afearides,  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  but 
arofe  from  fome  other  caufes.  There  is  indeed  no  one 
fign  of  thefe  worms,  but  what  in  fome  patients  will 
be  wanting.” 

The  abovementioned  patient  ufed  purging  and  irri¬ 
tating  clyfters  with  very  little  fuccefs.-  One  drachm 
and  an  half  of  tobacco  was  infufed  in  fix  ounces  of 
boiling  water ;  and  the  ftrained  liquor  being  given  a3 
a  clyfter,  occafioned  a  violent  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  with  faintnefs  and  a  cold  fweat  : 
this  inje&ion,  though  retained  only  one  minute,  ailed 
as  a  fmait  purge,  but  did  little  or  no  good.  Lime- 
water  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  clyfter ;  which  brought  on  a 
coftivenefs,  but  had  no  good  effeft.  Six  grains  ot 
fait  of  fteel  were  diffolved-in  fix  ounces  of’ water,  and 
injeiled.  This  clyfter  in  a  few  minutes  occafioned  an 
aching  in  the  redlum,  griped  a  little  without  purging, 
and  excited  a  tenefmus.  Some  few  afearides  were 
brought  off  with  it ;  but  all  of  them  were  alive.  The 
uneafy  fenfation  in  the  redlum  did  not  abate  till  fome 
warm  milk  was  thrown  up.  Whenever  the  tenefmus 
or  mucus  ftools  were  thought  worth  the  taking  no¬ 
tice  of,  warm  milk  and  oil  generally  gave  immediate 
relief.  If  purging  was  necefiary,  the  lenient  purges* 
fuch  as  manna  with  oil,-  were,  in  this  particular  cafe, 
made  ufe  of :  rhubarb  was  found  too  ftimulating.— 

But,  in  general,  the  moll  ufeful  purge,  and  which 
therefore  was  moft  ufually  taken,  was  cinnabar  and 
rhnbarb,  of  each  half  a  drachm  :  this  powder  feldom 
failed  to  bring  away  a  mucus  as  tranfparent  as  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  in  this  many  afearides  were 
moving  about.  The  cinnabar  frequently  adhered  to 
this  mucus,  which  did  not  come  off  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  when  a  purge  was  taken  without  cinnabar. 

Calomel  did  no  more  than  any  other  purge  which 
operates  brilkly  would  have  done  ;  that  is,  it  brought 
away  afearides,  with  a  great  deal  of  mucus.  Oil 
given  as  a  clyfter  fometimes  brought  off  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  :  the  oil  fwam  on  the  furface  of  the  mucus, 
and  the  afearides  were  alive  and  moving  in  the  mucus 
itlelf,  which  probably  hindered  the  oil  from  coming 
in  contadl  with  them  and  killing  them. 

The  Dodlor  alfo  obferves,  that  mucus  or  flime  is 
the  proper  neft  of  the  afearides,  in  which  they  live* 
and  is  perhaps  the  food  by  which  they  are  nouriftied  ; 
and  it  is  this  mucus  which  preferves  them  unhurt, 
though  furrounded  with  many  other  liquors,  the  im¬ 
mediate  touch  of  which  would  be  fatal.  It  is  hard  to 
fatisfy  ourfelves  by  what  inltin£l  they  find  it  out  in 
the  human  body,  and  by  what  means  they  get  air  it  -r 
but  it  is  obfervable  in  many  other  parts  of  nature,  as 
well  as  here,,  that  where  there  is  a  fit  foil  for  the 
hatching  and  growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  na¬ 
ture  has  taken  fufficient  care  that  their  feeds  ftiould  * 

find  the  way  thither.  Worms  are  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  infants  born  dead.  Purges, 
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Worms,  by  leffening  this  flime,  never  fall  to  relieve  the  pa- 
u“"v—  tient :  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  worms  which 
are  not  forced  away  by  this  quickened  motion  of  the 
inteftines,  may,  for  want  .of  a  proper  quantity  of  it, 
languifh,  and  at  laft  die  ;  for  if  the  afearides  are  taken 
out  of  their  mucus,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they 
become  motionlefs,  and  apparently  die  in  a  very  (hort 
time.  Dr  Heberden  fuppofes  that  the  kind  of  purge 
made  ufe  of  is  of  fome  confequence  in  the  cure  of  all 
other  worms  as  well  as  afearides ;  the  animals  being 
always  defended  by  the  mucus  from  the  immediate 
action  of  medicines  ;  and  that  therefore  thofe  purges 
arc  the  beft  which  aft  briikly,  and  of  which  a  repe¬ 
tition  can  be  moft  eafily  borne.  Purging  waters  tare 
of  this  fort,  and  jalap  efpecially  for  children  ;  two  or 
more  grains  of  which,  mixed  with  fugar,  are  moft  ea¬ 
fily  taken,  and  may  be  repeated  daily. 

From  the  cafe  above-mentioned,  and  from  Dr  He- 
berden’s  obfervations,  we  may  eafily  fee  why  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  deftroy  thefe  animals ;  and  why  anthelmin¬ 
tics,  greatly  celebrated  for  fome  cures,  are  yet  fo  far 
from  being  fpecifics  in  the  difeafe.  As  the  worms 
which  refide  in  the  cavities  of  the  human  body  are 
never  expofed  to  the  air,  by  which  all  living  creatures 
are  invigorated,  it  is  evident,  that  in  themfelves  they 
muft  be  the  moft  tender  and  eafily  deftruftible  crea¬ 
tures  imaginable,  and  much  ltfs  will  be  requifite  to 
kill  them  than  any  of  our  common  infefts.  The 
moft  pernicious  fubftances  to  any  of  the  common  in¬ 
fefts  are  oil,  cauftic  fixed  alkali,  lime,  and  lime-water. 
The  oil  operates  upon  them  by  (hutting  up  the  pores 
of  their  bodies  ;  the  lime-water,  lime,  and  cauftic  al¬ 
kali,  by  diffolving  their  very  fubftance.  In  the  cafe 
of  inteftinal  worms,  however,  the  oil  can  have  very 
little  effeft  upon  them,  as  they  are  defended  from  it 
by  the  moifture  and  mucus  of  the  inteftines  ;  the  like 
happens  with  lime-water  :  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  medicine  (hould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
deftroy  -both  mucus  and  infefts  together;  for  which 
purpofe  the  cauftic  fixed  alkali  is  at  once  fafe  and  ef¬ 
ficacious;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  cafe  of  worms 
whatever  could  refill  the  proper  ufe  of  this  medicine. 
A  very  large  dofe  of  any  fait  indeed  will  alfo  deftroy 
the  mucus  and  deftroy  the  worms ;  but  it  is  apt  to 
inflame  and  excoriate  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
thus  to  produce  worfe  diftempers  than  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  cure.  Dr  Heberden  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  cafe  of  a  patient  cured  of  worms 
by  enormous  dofes  of  common  fait,  after  trying  many 
other  remedies  in  vain.  In  February  1757,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  fejzed  with  uncommon  pains  in  his  ftomach, 
attended  with  naufea,  vomiting,  and  conftipation  of 
bowels,  and  an  almoft  total  lofs  of  deep  and  appetite  1 
He  foon  became  much  emaciated,  and  could  neither 
Hand  nor  walk  upright ;  his  belly  grew  fmall  and 
hard,  and  clofely  retrafted,  infomuch  that  the  fternum 
covered  the  navel,  and  the  latter  could  fearce  be  dif- 
covered  or  felt  by  the  finger :  his  urine  was  always 
milky,  and  foon  depofited  a  thick  white  fediment ;  his 
excrements  were  very  hard  and  lumpy,  refembling 
thofe  of  fheep,  only  of  a  brown  colour  ;  nor  had  he 
ever  a  ftool  without  fome  medicine  or  other  to  pro¬ 
cure  it.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  four  years; 
during  which  time  he  had  been  in  an  infirmary,  at¬ 
tended  by  eminent  phyficians,  but  was  difmiffed  as  in- 
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curable.  At  laft  he  was  advifed  by  a  neighbour  to 
drink  fait  and  water,  as  he  faid  he  knew  one  cured 
by  it  who  had  for  many  years  been  afflifted  with  the 
fame  kind  of  pains  in  the  belly  and  ftomach.  As  his 
diftemper  was  now  almoft  infupportable,  he  willingly 
tried  the  experiment.  Two  pounds  of  common  fait 
were  diflolved  in  as  little  water  as  poffible,  all  which 
he  drank  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  Soon  afterwards  he 
found  himfelf  greatly  oppreffed  at  the  ftomach,  grew 
extremely  fick,  and  vomited  violently  ;  on  the  fourth 
draining  he  brought  up  about  half  a  pint  of  fmall 
worms,  part  afearides,  and  the  reft  refembling  thofe 
worms  which  are  called  the  bolts,  and  frequently  met 
with  in  the  ftomach  of  horfes,  but  much  fmaller,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  fait  foon 
began  to  operate  downwards,  and  he  had  five  or  iix 
very  copious  fetid  ftools,  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  in 
them  difeharged  near  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame 
kind  of  worm*  he  had  vomited.  Being  greatly  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  violence  of  the  operations,  he  fell  into 
a  calm  deep,  which  lafted  two  hours,  during  which 
he  fweated  profufely,  and  awoke  much  refrelhed. 
Inftead  of  his  ufual  pains,  he  now  only  complained  of 
a  rawnefs  and  forenefs  of  his  gullet,  ftomach,  and 
bowels,  with  an  almoft  unquenchable  thirft  ;  to  allay 
which,  he  drank  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  whey, 
butter-milk,  or  whateyer  he  could  get.  The  urine  he 
now  paffed  was  fmall  in  quantity,  and  rendered  with 
very  great  difficulty,  being  highly  faturated  with  the 
fait,  from  whence  arofe  a  moft  troublefome  dyfuria. 
and  ftrangury.  However,  thefe  fymptoms  gradually 
abated  by  a  free  ufe  of  the  liquors  above-mentioned  ; 
and  on  the  third  morning  he  was  fo  well  recovered, 
that  he  took  two  pounds  more  of  fait,  diflolved  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water.  The  effefts  were  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  the  former ;  only  that  moft  of  the  worms  were 
now  burft,  and  came  away  with  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  flime  and  mucus.  The  drought,  ftrangury,  &c. 
returned  with  their  former  violence,  but  foon  yielded 
to  the  old  treatment,  hie  fweated  very  copioufly  for 
three  days,  flept  eafily,  and  by  that  time  could  ex¬ 
tend  his  body  freely  :  on  the  fifth  day  he  left  his  bed, 
and,  though  very  weak,  could  walk  upright ;  his 
ftrength  and  appetite  foon.  returned,  and  he  became 
robuft  and  well. 

The  anthelmintic  medicines  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  perfon  or  other,  are  in  a  manner  innu¬ 
merable  ;  but  the  principal  are, 

1.  Quichfilver.  This  is  very  efficacious  againft  alt 
kinds  of  worms,  either  taken  in  the  form  of  calomel 
or  corrofive  fublimate.  Even  the  crude  metal  boiled  in 
water  and  the  water  drunk,  has  been  recommended  a3 
an  almoft  certain  cure.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
receive  no  impregnation  from  the  mercury.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  have  any  effeft,  k  muft  be  from  fome  foreign 
and  accidental  impregnation.  In  moft  inftances  there 
can  be  no  objeftion  to  mercury,  but  only  that  it  is 
not  endowed  with  any  attenuating  quality  whereby- 
the  mucus  in  which  thefe  infefts  refides  can  be  dif- 
folved.  It  therefore  fails  in  many  cafes,  though  it 

.  will  moft*  certainly  deftroy  worms  where  it  can  get 
at  them. 

2.  Powder  qf  tin.  This  was  for  fome  time  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  fpecific,  and  indeed’  we  may  reafonably 
expeft  good  effefts  from  it ;  as  by  its  weight  and 
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gFittmefs  It  rubs  off  the  mucus  and  worms  it  con-  be  given;  and,  in  general,  Mr  Anderfon  gave  15  Worms, 
tains  from  the  coats  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  in  which  or  20  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  lavender  with  each  dofe,  "  1,1 

cafe  they  are  eafily  evacuated  by  purgatives.  In  In  3  letter  from  DrRufh,  profeffor  of  chemiflry 
order  to  produce  any  confiderable  effe&s,  it  mull  be  at  Philadelphia,  to  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  the 
given  in  a  larg'e  dofe.  following  account  is  given  of  another  preparation  of 

3.  Geojfr<ea  inermis,  or  cabbage  bark.  This  renter,  this  medicine.  “  It  has  long  (fays  he)  been  a  com- 
dy  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  The  plaint  among  phyiicians,  that  we  have  no  vermifuge 
firft  account  of  it  which  appeared  in  this  country  medicine  which  can  be  depended  upon.  Even  calomel 
was  publifhed  in  the  Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays,  fails  in  many  cafes  where  there  are  the  mod  pathog- 
vol  ii.  by  Mr  Duguid  furgeon  in  that  ifland.  He  nomonic  figns  of  worms  in  the  bowels.  But  this  com- 

acquaints  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  young  plaint,  it  is  hoped,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  |.  hyfician* 

and  old,  white  and  black,  are  much  infefted  with  of  Jamaica  have  lately  found,  that  the  cabbage-bark , 
worms,  efpecially  the  long  round  fort ;  the  reafon  as  it  is  called  in  the  Weft;  Indies,  made  into  a  fyrup 
of  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  quantity  of  fweet  vif-  with  brown  fugar,  is  an  infallible  antidote  to  them, 
cid  vegetables  which  they  eat.  On  differing  a  child  I  have  ufed  above  30  pounds  of  it,  and  have  never  found 
of  feven  months  old,  who  died  of  vomiting  and  it  fail  in  one  inftance.  The  fyrup  is  pleafant ;  it 
convulfions,  twelve  large  worms  were  found  ;  one  of  fometimes  pukes,  and  always  purges,  the  firft:  or  fe- 
them  filled  the  appendix  vermiformis,  and  three  of  cond  time  it  is  given.” 

them  were  entwifted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  block  up  Notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums,  however,  the 
the  v a  hula  Tulpii,  fo  that  nothing  could  pafs  from  the  cabbage-bark  (a)  hath  not  come  into  general  ufe  in 
fmall  to  the  great  guts. — The  cabbage-bark,  how-  Britain.  But  difeafes  from  the  teretes,  or  lumbrici 
over,  he  tells  us,  is  a  fafe  and  effectual  remedy,  and  as  they  are  often  called,  the  fpecies  of  worm  again  ft: 
the  moft  powerful  vermifuge  yet  known  ;  and  that  which  this  bark  is  employed,  much  lefs  frequently 

it  frequently  brings  away  as  many  worms  by  llool  as  occur  than  in  fome  other  countries.  When  they  do 

would  fill  a  large  hat.  He  owns  that  it  has  fometimes  occur,  in  almofl  every  inftance  they  readily  yield  to 
violent  effe&s  ;  but  this  he  aferibes  to  the  negroes  who  more  gentle  and  fafe  anthelmintics  ;  and  the  worms 
make  the  deco&ion  (in  which  form  the  bark  is  fifed),  may  not  only  be  expelled  by  calomel,  but  by  the  ve- 
■and  not  to  the  remedy  itfelf.  getable  bitters  ;  as  the  powder  of  the  femen  fantani- 

Mr  Anderfon,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh,  has  alfo  given  cum,  or  the  like, 
an  account  of  this  bark  and  its  operation,  in  a  letter  4.  Coubage,  or  cow-itch.  This  is  the  Dolichos  urent 
to  Dr  Duncan,  publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medi-  or  prurient  of  Linnaeus }  and  the  principles  on  which 
cal  Commentaries,  volume  iv.  p.  84.  From  this  ac-  it  ads  have  been  already  explained  under  the  ar- 
count  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  different  kinds  tide  Dolichos.  It  is  fomewhat  fimila r  to  the  pow« 
of  bark  ;  the  one  much  paler  than  the  other :  the  der  of  tin,  but  bids  fair  for  being  more  efficacious, 
pale  kind  operates  much  more  violently  than  the  other.  It  might  at  firft  appear  to  occur  as  objedions  to  this 
It  often  occafions  loofe  ftools,  great  naufea,  and  medicine,  that  by  the  hairs  of  it  entangling  them- 
fuch  like  fymptoms,  attended  with  great  uneafinefs  felves  with  one  another,  calculi  might  be  formed  in 
in  the  belly  :  in  one  or  two  inftances  it  was  fuf-  the  inteftines,  or  obftrudlions  equally  bad  ;  or  if  the 
pedted  of  inducing  fyncope.  The  darker  coloured  fharp  points  and  hooks  with  which  it  abounds  were 
kind  refembles  the  caffia  lignea,  though  it  is  of  a  to  adhere  to  the  nervous  coats  of  the  inteftines  them- 
much  coarfer  texture.  This  kind,  Mr  Anderfon  felves,  they  might  occafion  a  fatal  irritation,  which 
thinks,  may  be  exhibited  in  any  cafe  where  an  an-  could  not  be  removed  by  any  means  whatever.  But 
thelmintic  is  neceffary ;  the  dangerous  fymptoms  might  from  the  experience  of  thofe  who  have  employed  it 
■have  followed  either  from  the  ufe  of  the  firft  kind,  or  extenfively  in  pradlice,  it  would  appear,  that  thefe  ob- 
from  an  over-d»fe  of  the  fecond.  The  ufual  method  of  jedlions  are  entirely  theoretical ;  and  that  it  may  be 
preparing  the  medicine  is  by  boiling  two  ounces  and  a  employed  with  perfedl  fafety.  The  fpiculie,  gently 
half  of  the  bark  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  a  pint  and  a  feraped  off  from  a  Angle  pod,  and  mixed  with  fyrup 
half.  Of  this  a  tea-fpoonful  may  be  given  at  firft  in  the  or  melaffes,  are  taken  for  a  dofe  in  the  morning  failing, 
morning,  gradually  increafing  the  quantity  till  we  it  is  repeated  in  this  manner  for  two  or  three  days 
come  to  four  or  five  table-fpoonfuls  in  a  day.  When  without  any  fenfible  operation  ;  but  even  a  very  flight 
exhibited  in  this  manner,  Mr  Anderfon  informs  us,  purgative  taken  afterwards  has  been  found  to  dif- 
that  he  never  faw  it  produce  any  violent  fymptoms,  charge  an  almoft  incredible  quantity  of  worms.  And 
and  has  experienced  the  beft  effeds  from  it  as  an  an-  according  to  Dr  Bancroft,  who  has  given  a  very  par- 
thelmintic.  After  the  ufe  of  this  dcco&ion  for  eight  ticular  account  of  its  ufe  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
or  nine  mornings  fucceffively,  a  dofe  of  jalap  with  Guaiana,  it  is  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft  certain  an- 
calomtl  niuft  be  given,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring  thelmintics  yet  difeovered ;  but,  as  well  as  the  bark 
away  the  worms,  fome  ’  dead,  fome  alive.  If  at  any  of  the  Geojfreea ,  it  has  hitherto  been  very  little  ufed 
time  the  decodion  produce  more  than  one  or  two  in  Britain,  probably  from  its  not  being  neceffary. 
loofe  ftools,  a  few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  5.  Indian  pink.  This  plant,  which  in  the  Spigelia 

marilandica 


(a)  The  moft  accurate  account  of  this  vegetable,  and  its  effeds,  has  been  given  by  Dr  Wright  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  fhort  view  under  the  article  Geojfrxa ,  in  the  order  ef 
the  alphabet. 
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Wnrm'.  marilatfdiea  of  Linnreus,  ia  alfo  an  American  plant, 
‘-'—V—-'  and  was  firft  recommended  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical 
and  Literary  Effays  by  Dr  Gardeirof  Charleftown  in 
South  Carolina.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  vomit  ought 
always  to  precede  the  ufe  of  it  ;  and  informs  us,  that 
half  a  drachm  of  it  purges  as  brifkly  as  the  fame 
quantity  of  rhubarb.  At  other  times  he  has  known 
it  produce  no  effect  on  the  belly  though  given  in 
very  large  quantity  :  In  fuch  cafes  it  becomes  ne- 
cefiary  to  add  a  grain  or  two  of  fweet  mercury,  or 
fome  grains  of  rhubarb  ;  but  then  it  is  lefs  effica¬ 
cious  than  when  it  proves  purgative  without  addition. 
The  ufe  of  it,  however,  in  fmall  dofes,  is  by  no  means 
fofe  ;  as  it  frequently  produces  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  convulfions,  & c.  The  addition  of  a  purgative, 
indeed,  prevents  thefe  effedls  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
as  already  obferved,  it  diminifhes  the  virtue  of  the 
medicine.  The  Doctor  therefore  recommends  large 
dofes,  as  from  them  he  never  knew  any  other  effedl 
than  the  medicine’s  proving  emetic  or  violently  ca¬ 
thartic.  The  dofe  is  from  1 2  to  60  or  70  grains  of 
the  root  in  fubftance,  or  two,  three,  or  four  drachma 
of  the  infufion,  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  alfo  had  its  day,  and  is  now 
very  far  from  being  confidered  as  a  fpecific.  From 
what  has  been  already  obferved,  it  muft  pretty  clear¬ 
ly  appear,  that  powder  of  tin,  cow-itch,  or  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  bid  faireft  for  deftroying  worms  in  all 
the  variety  of  cafes  in  which  they  can  occur.  Alka¬ 
lies  indeed  have  been  bnt  little  tried.  We  have 
known  one  cafe  in  which  all  the  complaints  have 
bCen  removed  by  a  fingle  dofe :  we  have  alfo  an  in- 
ftance  of  their  efficacy,  in  an  extraordinary  cafe 
of  a  worm  bred  in  the  liver,  mentioned  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations.  The  patient 
had  a  violent  pain  in  the  fide,  and  fometimes  in  the 
ffioulder,  as  the  worm  ffiifted  its  place ;  but,  on  the 
application  of  a  lixivial  poultice,  the  pain  went  out  of 
the  fide  entirely,  and  kept  in  the  ffioulder  for  fome 
weeks. 

The  long  round  worms  feem  to  be  the  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  which  infeft  the  human  body,  as  they  often 
pierce  through  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  thus 
bring  on  a  miferable  death.  The  common  fymptoms  of 
them  are  naufea,  vomiting,  loofenefs,  fainting,  flender 
intermitting  pulfe,  itching  of  the  nofe,  and  epileptic 
fits.  By  the  confumption  of  the  chyle  they  produce 
hunger,  palenefs,  weaknefs,  coftivenefs,  tumor  of  the 
abdomen,  emulations,  and  rumbling  of  the  inteftines  ; 
but  it  is  from  the  perforation  of  the  inteftines  that 
the  difeafe  proves  fo  frequently  fatal.  A  child  may 
be  known  to  have  worms  from  his  cold  tempera¬ 
ment,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  livid  eye-lids, 
hollow  eyes,  itching  of  the  nofe,  voracity,  ftartings, 
and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep  ;  and  more  efpecial- 
ly  by  a  very  fetid  breath.  Very  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  voided  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  In  the  Medical 
Commentaries,  vol.  II.  we  have  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
teftines  being  perforated  by  a  worm,  and  yet  the  pa¬ 
tient  recovered.  The  patient  was  a  woman  troubled 
with  an  inflammation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  The  pain  was  fo  violent,  that  for  fix  days  ffie 
flept  none  at  all  ;  the  tumor  then  broke,  difeharged 
upwards  of  a  pound  of  thin  watery  fanies,  immediately 
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after  which  the  excrements  followed-.  The  next  day  W 
ffie  was  extremely  low ;  her  pulfe  could  fcarcely  be, 
felt ;  the  extremities  were  cold  ;  and  there  was  a  con- 
fiderable  difeharge  from  the  wound,  which  had  alrea¬ 
dy  begun  to  mortify.  She  got  a  deco&iori  of  the  bark 
with  wine,  which  alleviated  the  fymptoms ;  but  in 
removing  the  mortified  parts  a  worm  was  found  among 
them  nine  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  an  eagle’s  quill. 

By  proper  applications,  the  difeharge  of  excrements 
e'eafed,  and  ffie  recovered  perfect  health.  She  was 
fenfible  of  no  accident  giving  rife  to  the  inflammation  ; 
fo  that  in  all  probability  it  arofe  entirely  from  the 
worm  itfelf. 

The  tenia,  or  tape-worm ,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of 
thofe  moft  difficult  to  be  removed  from  the  human  bo¬ 
dy.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  t/enia  folium  and  tenia  lata  ; 
for  a  defeription  of  which  fte  the  article  T/enia. — 
The  reafon  of  its  being  fo  difficult  to  cure,  is,  that 
though  portions  of  it  are  apt  to  break  off  and  he  dif¬ 
eharged,  it  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  reprodudliou, 
fo  that  the  patient  is  little  or  nothing  better.  The- 
fymptoms  occafioned  by  it  are  not  different  from  thofe 
above  deferibed.  A  fpecific  againft  the  tenia  lata  hath 
been  lately  fo  much  celebrated  in  France,  that  the  king 
thought  proper  to  purchafe  it  from  the  proprietor 
(Madam  Nouffer),  and  the  account  of  it  has  been 
tranflated  into  Engliffi  by  Dr  Simmons.  The  patients 
are  required  to  obferve  no  particular  regimen  till  the 
day  before  they  take  the  fpecific.  That  day  they  are 
to  take  nothing  after  dinner  till  about  7  o’clock  ;  after 
which,  they  are  to  take  the  following  foup  :  “  Take 
a  pint  and  an  half  of  water,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
good  freffi-butter,  and  two  ounces  of  bread  cut  into 
thin  flices :  add  to  this  fait  enough  to  feafon  it,  and 
then  boil  it  to  the  confiftence  of  panada.”  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  they  take  a  bifeuft  and  a 
glafs  of  white-wine,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  water ; 
or  even  water  alone,  if  they  have  not  been  accuftomed 
to  wine.  If  the  patient  has  not  been  to  ftool  that  day, 
(which,  however,  is  not  ufual  with  patients  in  this 
way),  the  following  clyfter  is  to  be  injected.  “  Take 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  mallows,  and  boil  them 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  mixing  with  it  a  little 
fait,  and  when  ftrained  off  add  two  ounces  of  oil 
olive.”  Next  morning,  about  eight  or  nine  hours  after 
the  fupper  above  mentioned,  the  fpecific  is  to  be  taken. 
This  is  no  other  than  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  root 
of  male  fern,  polypedium  Jilix  mas  of  Linnaeus,  ga¬ 
thered  in  autumn,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder.  It  is. 
to  be  taken  in  any  diftilled  water,  or  in  common  wa¬ 
ter.  This  medicine  is  apt  to  occafion  a  naufea :  to- 
avoid  which,  Madam  Nouffer  allows  her.  patients  to 
chew  any  thing  that  is  agreeable,  but  forbids  any 
thing  to  be  fwallowed  ;  or  they  may  fmell  to  vinegar,, 
to  check  the  ficknefs  :  but  if,  notwithftanding  this,, 
the  fpecific  be  thrown  up,  a  freffi  dofe  muft  he  fwal¬ 
lowed  as  foon  as  the  ficknefs  is  gone  off,  and  then 
they  muft  try  to  fleep.  About  two  hours  after  this 
the  following  bolus  is  to  be  taken.  “  Take  of  the  pa¬ 
nacea  of  mercury  14  times  fublimed,  and  feleft  refin 
of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ;  of  freffi  and  good  gam¬ 
boge,  fix  or  feven  grains:  reduce  each  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  feparately  into  powder,  and  then  mix  them  with 
fome  conferve  into  a  bolus.”  This  compofition  is  to- 
be  fwallowed  at  two  different  times,,  waffling  it  down 
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with  one  or  two  dirties  of  weak  green-tea,  after  which 
the  patient  muft  walk  about  his  chamber.  When  the 
bolus  begins  to  operate,  he  is  to  take  a  difli  of  the 
fame  tea  occafionally,  until  the  worm  be  expelled  ; 
then,  and  not  before,  Madame  Nouffer  gives  him  broth 
or  foup,  and  he  is  direAed  to  dine  as  is  ufual  after  ta¬ 
king  phyfic.  After  dinner  he  may  either  lie  down  or 
walk  out,  taking  care  to  conduit  himfelf  difcreetly, 
to  eat  but  little  fupper,  and  to  avoid  every,  thing  that 
is  not  of  eafy  digeflion. 

The  cure  then  is  complete  ;  but  it  is  not  always  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  fame  quicknefs  in  every  fubjeA.  He 
who  has  not  kept  down  the  whole  bolus,  or  who  is  not 
fufficiently  purged  by  it,  ought  to  take,  four  hours  af¬ 
ter  it,  from  two  to  eight  drachms  of  Epfom  fait  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water.  The  dofe  of  this  fait  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  temperament  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient. 

If  the  worm  fhould  not  come  away  in  a  bundle,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  thread  (which  particularly  happens 
when  the  worm  is  involved  in  much  tenacious  mucus), 
the  patient  muft  continue  to  fit  upon  the  clofe  ftool 
without  attempting  to  draw  it  away,  drinking  at  the 
fame  time  warm  weak  tea  :  fometimes  this  alone  is  not 
fufficient,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  take  another 
dofe  of  purging  fait,  but  without  varying  his  pofition 
till  the  worm  be  wholly  expelled. 

It  is  unufual  for  patients  who  have  kept  down  both 
the  fpecific  and  purging  dofe,  not  to  difcharge  the 
worm  before  dinner-time.  This,  however,  fometimes 
happens  when  the  dead  worm  remains  in  large  bundles 
in  the  inteftines,  fo  that  the  faeces  becoming  more 
limpid  towards  the  end  of  the  purging,  pafs  by  it 
without  drawing  it  with  them.  The  patient  may  in 
this  cafe  eat  his  dinner  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  food,  joined  to  the  ufe  of  a  clytter,  has  brought 
about  the  expulfion  of  the  worm. 

Sometimes  the  worm  is  brought  away  by  the  aAion 
of  the  fpecific  alone,  before  the  patient  has  taken  the 
purging  bolus :  when  this  happens,  Madame  Nouf¬ 
fer  gives  only  two-thirds  of  it,  or  fubftitutes  the  fait 
in  its  ftead. 

Patients  muft  not  be  alarmed  by  any  fenfation  of 
heat  or  uneafinefs  they  may  feel  during  the  aAion  of 
the  remedy,  either  before  or  after  a  copious  evacua¬ 
tion,  or  juft  as  they  are  about  to  void  the  worm. 
Thefe  fenfations  are  tranfitory,  and  go  off  of  their  own 
accord,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  the  vapour  of  vinegar 
drawn  in  at  the  nofe. 

They  who  have  vomited  both  the  fpecific  and  bolus, 
or  who  have  kept  down  only  a  part  of  them,  fome¬ 
times  do  not  void  the  worm  that  day.  Madame  Nouf¬ 
fer  therefore  diredts  them  to  take  again  that  night  the 
foup,  the  wine  and  biCcuit;  and  if  circumftances  re¬ 
quire  it,  the  clyfter.  If  the  worm  do  not  come  away 
during  the  night,  {he  gives  them  early  the  next  mor- 
ing  another  dofe  of  the  fpecific,  and,  two  hours  after¬ 
wards,  fix  drachms  or  an  ounce  of  purging  fait,  re¬ 
peating  the  whole  procefs  of  the  preceding  day  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  the  bolus,  •  hich  fhe  fuppreftes. 

She  obferves,  that  very  hot  weather  diminifhes  in 
fome  degree  the  aAion  of  her  remedy  ;  fhe  therefore 
prefers  the  month  of  September  for  adminiftering  it ; 
but  as  (he  has  not  been  always  able  to  choofe  the  fea- 
foD,  and  has  been  fometimes  obliged  to  undertake  the 
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cure  of  patients  in  the  hotteft  days  of  fummer,  fhe  Worm*, 
then  gave  her  fpecific  very  early  in  the  morning ;  "N "  ^ 
and  with  this,precaution  Ihe  faw  no  difference  in  its 
effeAs. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  this  medicine 
before  the  commiffioners  nominated  by  the  king  of 
France,  it  was  exhibited  to  five  different  perfons  ;  but 
only  one  of  them  was  certainly  known  to  have  the  t/enia 
lata  by  having  difeharged  parts  of  it  before.  That 
perfon  was  cured  ;  the  fecond  voided  a  portion  of  the 
tiznia  folium  ;  the  third  fome  afcar'ules,  with  a  part  of 
the  tania  folium  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  voided  no  worms  ; 
but  the  laft  confidered  much  of  the  vifeid  flime  he 
voided  to  be  worms  in  a  diffolved  ftate. 

This  trial  was  thought  fufficient  to  afeertain  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  medicine,  and  further  trials  were  made 
by  thofe  to  whom  the  fecret  was  communicated.  The 
firft  voided  two  ttenia,  after  much  vomiting  and  18  or 
20  ftools ;  the  fecond  had  no  vomiting,  but  was  as 
violently  purged,  and  difeharged  twoworras  ;  the  third 
had  20  copious  ftools  during  the  night,  and  difeharged 
the  worm  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  fifth  was  effeAed 
in  much  the  fame  manner.  Some  others  who  were 
not  relieved,  were  fuppofed  not  to  have  a  taenia. 

This  fpecific,  however,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a 
new  difeovery  ;  the  efficacy  of  fern  in  cafes  of  tenia 
having  been  known  long  ago.  Theophraftus  prescribes 
its  root,  in  dofes  of  four  drams,  given  in  water  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  as  ufeful  in  expelling  flat  worms.— 
Diofcorides  orders  it  in  the  fame  dofe,  and  adds,  that 
its  effeAs  are  more  certain  when  it  is  mixed  with  four 
oboli  (40  grains)  of  fcammony  or  black  hellebore  ;  he 
particularly  requires  that  garlic  fhould  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  hand.  Pliny,  Galen,  Oribafius,  and  Ae'tius,  a- 
feribe  this  fame  virtue  to  fern  ;  and  are  followed  in  this 
by  Avicenna,  and  the  other  Arabian  phyficians.  Dor- 
ftenius,  Valerius  Cordus,  Dodonseus,  Mathiolus,  Da- 
lechampius,  who  commented  on  Diofcorides,  or  co¬ 
pied  him  in  many  things,  all  mention  the  fern-root 
as  a  fpecific  againft  the  taenia.  Sennertus,  and  Burnet 
after  him,  recommended  in  fimilar  cafes  an  infuiion  of 
this  plant,  or  a  dram  of  its  powder  for  young  perfons, 
and  three  drams  for  adults.  Simon  Paulus,  quoted  by- 
Ray  and  GeofFroy,  confiders  it  as  the  moft  efficacious 
of  all  poifons  againft  the  flat  worm,  and  as  being  the 
bads  of  all  the  fecret  remedies  extolled  by  empirics  in 
that  difeafe.  Andry  {getter,  des  Vers,  p.  246,  249) 
prefers  diftilled  fern-water  to  the  root  in  powder,  or 
he  employs  it  only  in  the  form  of  an  opiate,  or  mixed 
with  other  fubftances. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  authors  who  have  mention¬ 
ed  the  taenia ;  many  others  have  deferibed  this  worm, 
the  fymptoms  it  excites,  and  the  treatment  proper  to 
expel  it.  Almoft  all  of  them  mention  the  fern-root, 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  point  out  other  remedies  a3 
poffeffing  equal  efficacy.  Amongft  thefe  we  find  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  mulberry-tree,  the  juice  of  the 
auricula  murus,  the  roots  of  chamaleon  niger,  ginger, 
zedoary  ;  decoAions  of  mugwort,  fouthernwood, 
wormwood,  penny-royal,  origanum,  hyffop,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  all  bitter  and  aromatic  plants,  &c.  Some  of 
them  direA  the  fpecific  to  be  (imply  mixed  and  taken 
in  wine  or  honey  and  water  ;  others  join  to  it  the  ufe 
of  fome  purgative  remedy,  which  they  fay  adds  to  its 
efficacy.  Oribafius,  Sylvius,  &c.  diftinguifh  the  fpe- 
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Worms,  cific  that  kills  the  worm,  from  the  purgative  that  eva- 
V— T" —  cuates  it,  and  direft  them  to  be  given  at  different 
times.  Sennertus  gives  a  very  fatisfadfory  reafon  for 
adopting  this  method.  If  we  give,  fays  he,  the  pur¬ 
gative  medicine  and  the  fpecific  at  the  fame  time,  the 
latter  will  be  haftily  carried  off  before  it  can  have  ex¬ 
erted  its  powers  on  the  worm  :  whereas,  if  we  give 
the  fpecific  firtl,  and  thus  weaken  the  worm,  it  will 
collect  itfelf  into  a  bundle,  and,  being  brought  away 
by  means  of  the  purge,  the  patient  will  be  cured.  The 
cure  will  be  more  fpeedy  if  the  prima  via  have  been 
previoufly  lubricated.  Thefe  precautions  are  all  of 
them  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy,  nor  are 
they  negle&ed  by  Madame  Nouffer  in  her  method  of 
treatment.  The  panada  and  inje&ion  fhe  prefcribes 
the  night  before,  to  lubricate  the  inteftines,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  prima  via.  The  fern-root,  taken  in  the 
morning,  kills  and  detaches  the  worm  :  of  this  the 
patients  are  fenfible  by  the  ceffation  of  the  pain  in  the 
ftomach,  and  by  the  weight  that  is  felt  in  the  lower 
belly.  The  purgative  bolus  adminiftered  two  hours 
after  this,  procures  a  complete  evacuation  ;  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  fubftances  that  are  at  once  purgative  and  ver¬ 
mifuge,  and  which,  even  when  adminiftered  alone,  by 
different  phyficians,  fometimes  fucceeded  in  expelling 
the  worm.  If  this  purgative  appear  to  be  too  ftrong, 
the  reader  is  defired  to  recoiled,  that  it  produced  no 
ill  effefts  in  either  of  the  cafes  that  came  under  the 
obfervation  of  the  phyficians  appointed  to  make  the 
trials ;  and  that  in  one  of  thofe  cafes,  by  diminifhing 
the  dofe,  they  evidently  retarded  the  evacuations. — 
Regard  however,  they  obferve,  is  to  be  had  both  to  the 
age  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the 
treatment  fhould  always  be  dire&ed  by  a  prudent  and 
experienced  phyfieian,  who  may  know  how  to  vary 
the  proportions  of  the  dofe  as  circumftances  may  re¬ 
quire.  If  the  purgative  be  not  of  fufficient  ftrength, 
the  worm,  after  being  detached  by  the  fpecific,  re¬ 
mains  too  long  a  time  in  the  inteftines,  and  becoming 
foon  corrupted  is  brought  away  only  in  detached  por¬ 
tions  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  purgative  be  too 
ftrong,  it  occafions  too  much  irritation,  and  evacua¬ 
tions  that  cannot  fail  to  be  inconvenient. 

Madame  Nouffer’s  long  experience  has  taught  her 
to  diftinguilh  all  thefe  circumftances  with  Angular 
adroitnefs. 

This  method  of  cure  is,  as  we  have  feen,  copied  in 
a  great  meafure  from  the  ancients :  it  may  be  poflible 
to  produce  the  fame  effedls  by  varying  the  remedies; 
but  the  manner  of  applying  them  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
different  :  we  fhall  be  always  more  certain  of  fuccefs, 
if  the  inteftines  be  previoufly  evacuated,  and  if  the 
fpecific  be  given  feme  time  before  the  purgative  bolus. 
It  is  to  this  method  that  Madame  Nouffer’s  conftant 
fuccefs  is  attributed. 

Her  remedy  has  likewife  fome  power  over  the  tania 
folium  ;  but  as  the  rings  of  this  worm  feparate  from 
each  other  more  eafily  than  thofe  of  the  tania  lata ,  it 
is  almoft  impofiible  for  it  to  be  expelled  entire.  It 
will  be  neceffary  therefore  to  repeat  the  treatment  fe- 
veral  times,  till  the  patient  ceafe  to  void  any  portions 
of  worms.  It  muft  likewife  be  repeated,  if,  after  the 
expulfion  of  one  tania  folium ,  another  fhould  be  genei 
rated  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  This  laft  cafe  is  fo  rare, 
that  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  no  perfon  can  have 
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more  than  one  :  :  thefe  worms  ;  and  for  this  reafon  ft  Worms, 
has  been  named  ;  ditary  worm ,  which,  being  once  re- 
moved,  could  ever  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  a  fe- 
cond :  bur  c.  r_‘rience  has  proved,  that  this  notion  is 
an  ill-foii  r.th-'J  prejudice,  and  we  know  that  fometimes 
thefe  worm  iucceed  each  other,  and  that  fometimes 
many  of  them  exift  together.  Two  living  taeniae  have 
frequently  men  expelled  from  the  fame  patient.  Dr 
de  Haen  Rat.  Med.  tom.  viii.  p.  f  57. )  relates  an  in- 
ftance  of  woman  who  voided  18  taeniae  at  once.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  fymptoms  are  ufually  more  alarming;  ' 
and  the  appetite  becomes  excefiive,  becaufe  thefe 
worms  derive  all  their  nourifhment  from  the  chyle  If 
too  auftere  and  ill  judged  a  regimen  deprives  them  of 
this,  they  may  be  expc&ed  to  attack  even  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves.  This  evil  is  to  be 
avoided  by  eating  frequently. 

Such  are  the  precautions  indicated  in  this  difeafe. 

The  ordinary  vermifuge  remedies  commonly  procured 
only  a  palliative  cure,  perhaps  becaufe  they  were  too 
often  improperly  adminiftered.  But  the  efficacy  of 
the  prefent  remedy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
phyficians,  feem  to  be  fufficiently  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience.  To  the  above  account,  however,  it  feems 
proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  obfervations  by  Dr 
Simmons. 

“  A  Sw'ifs  phyfieian,  of  the  name  of  Herrenfchivand , 
more  than  20  years  ago,  acquired  no  little  celebrity 
by  diftributing  a  compofition  of  which  he  ftyled  him- 
felf  the  inventor,  and  which  was  probably  of  the  fame 
nature  as  Madame  Nouffei’s.  Several  very  eminent 
men,  as  Tronchin,  Hovius,  Bonnet,  Cramer,  and  o- 
thers,  have  written  concerning  the  effe&s  of  this  re¬ 
medy.  It  feems  that  Dr  Herrenfchwand  ufed  to  give 
a  powder  by  way  of  preparation,  the  night  before  he 
adminiftered  his  fpecific.  Nothing  could  be  faid  with 
certainty  concer  ning  the  compofition  either  of  one  or 
the  other.  The  treatment  was  faid  fometimes  to  pro¬ 
duce  moft  violent  effe&s,  and  to  leave  the  patients  in 
a  valetudinary  ftate.  Dr  De  Haen  was  diffuaded  by 
his  friends  from  ufing  it,  becaufe  it  difordered  the  pa¬ 
tients  too  much.  It  will  be  readily  conceived,  now 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  Madame  Nouffer’s  method, 
that  thefe  effe&s  were  occafioued  wholly  by  the  pur¬ 
gative  bolus.  It  is  not  ftrange,  that  refin  of  fcam- 
mony  or  jalap,  combined  with  mercurius  dulcis  and 
gamboge,  all  of  them  in  ftrong  dofes,  fhould  in  many 
fubje&s  occafion  the  greateft  diforders.  It  feems  like¬ 
ly,  however,  that  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy 
depends  on  the  ufe  of  a  draftic  purge.  Some  of  the 
ancients  who  were  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the 
fern-root,  obferved  that  its  efficacy  was  increafed  by 
fcamniony.  Refinous  purges,  efpecially  when  com¬ 
bined  with  mercury,  have  often  been  given  with  fuc¬ 
cefs  in  cafes  of  tania.  Dr  De  Haen  faw  a  worm  of 
this  fort  five  ells  long  expelled  by  the  refin  of  jalap 
alone.  Dr  Gaubius  knew  a  woman  who  had  taken  a. 

•variety  of  anthelmintic  remedies  without  any  effedt, 
though  fhe  had  voided  a  portion  of  tania  an  ell  and  a 
half  long  previous  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines:  but 
at  length,  after  taking  a  purge  o  Angular  ftrength, 
fhe  voided  the  worm  entire.  Many  other  inftances  of 
the  fame  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  Other 
remedies  have  occafionally  been  given  with  fuccefs. 

In  Sweden,  it  has  been  a  pradtice  to.  drink  feveral 
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gallons  of  cold  water,  and  then  to  take  fome  draftic 
purge.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  lie  himfelf  faw  a  teenia 
meafuring  300  ells  expelled  from  a  Ruffian  by  means  of 
the  vitriolum  martis.  All  thefe  methods,  however,  have 
been  too  often  ineffedtual.” 

From  fome  late  accounts,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  Dr  Herrenfchwand’s  remedy  for  tania  does  not  fo 
exactly  agree  with  that  of  Madame  Nouffer  as  Dr  Sim¬ 
mons  feems  to  imagine.  According  to  the  account 
given  us  by  a  gentleman  who  had  his  information  from 
Dr  Herrenfchwand  himfelf,  it  confifts  entirely  of  gam¬ 
boge  and  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 

Of  POISONS. 

These  have  all  been  treated  of  already,  except  the 
bites  and  flings  .of  ferpents,  fcorpions.  &c.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Mead,  the  fymptoms  which  follow  the  bite 
of  a  viper  are,  an  acute  pain  in  the  place  wounded, 
with  a  fwelling,  at  firfl  red,  but  afterwards  livid,  which 
by  degrees  fpreads  farther  to  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
with  great  faintnefs,  and  a  quick,  low,  and  fometimes 
interrupted  pulfe  5  great  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  with  bi¬ 
lious  convulfive  vomitings,  cold  fweats,  and  fometimes 
pains  about  the  navel.  Frequently  a  fanious  liquor 
runs  from  the  fmall  wound,  and  little  puftules  are 
raifed  about  it :  the  colour  of  the  whole  fkin  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  is  changed  yellow,  as  if  the  patient  had 
the  jaundice.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  very  frequently 
followed  by  death,  efpecially  if  the  climate  be  hot, 
and  the  animal  of  a  large  fize.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  cafe  with  all  kinds  of  ferpents.  Some,  we  are  af- 
fured,  kill  by  a  fatal  fleep ;  others  are  faid  to  produce 
an  univerfal  hemorrhagy  and  diffolution  of  the  blood; 
and  others  an  unquenchable  thirft.  But  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  ferpents  hitherto  known,  there  is  none  whofe 
bite  is  more  expeditioufly  fatal  than  that  of  the  rattle- 
fnake.  Dr  Mead  tells  us,  that  the  bite  of  a  large 
ferpent  of  this  kind  killed  a  dog  in  a  quarter  of  a  mi¬ 
nute;  and  to  the  human  fpecies  they  are  almoft  equally 
fatal.  Of  this  ferpent  it  is  faid,  that  the  bite  makes 
the  perfon’s  /kin  become  fpotted  all  over  like  the  /kin 
of  the  ferpent ;  and  that  it  has  fuch  a  motion  as  if 
there  were  innumerable  living  ferpents  below  it.  But 
this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  diffolution  of  the 
blood,  by  which  the  /kin  becomes  fpotted  as  in  pe¬ 
techial  fevers,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  mufcles  may 
be  convulfed  as  in  the  diftemper  called  hitranofos,  which 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  effedl  of  evil  fpirits : 
but  it  is  even  not  improbable  that  observers  have  been 
fomewhat  aided  by  fancy  and  fuperftition  when  they 
thought  that  they  dete&ed  fuch  appearances. 

It  has  juftly  appeared  furprifing  to  philofophers, 
how  fuch  an  inconfiderable  quantity  .of  matter  as  the 
poifon  emitted  by  a  viper  at  the  time  of  biting  Ihould 
produce  fuch  violent  effects.  But  all  inquiries  into  this 
matter  muft  neceffarily  be  uncertain  ;  neither  can  they 
contribute  any  thing  towards  the  cure.  It  is  certain 
that  the  ppifon  produces  a  gangrenous  difpofition  of  the 
part  itfelf,  and  likewife  feemingly  of  the  reft  of  the 
body  ;  and  that  the  original  quantity  of  poifon  con¬ 
tinues  fome  time  before  it  exerts  all  its  power  on  the 
patient,  as  it  is  known  that  removing  part  of  the  poi- 
fonous  matter  by  fuftion  will  alleviate  the  fymptoms. 
The  indications  of  cure  then  are  three.  1.  To  re¬ 
move  the  poifonous  matter  from  the  body  :  Or,  a.  If 


this  cannot  be  done,  to  change  its  deftruftive  nature  Poffons. 
by  fome  powerful  and  penetrating  application  to  the  *  "  , 

wound:  And,  3.  To  countered!  the  effedls  of  that 
portion  already  received  into  the  fyftem. 

The  poifonous  matter  can  only  be  removed  from 
the  body  by  fucking  the  wound  either  by  the  mouth, 
or  by  means  of  a  cupping-glafs  ;  but  the  former  is 
probably  the  more  efficacious,  as  the  faliva  will  in 
fome  meafure  dilute  and  perhaps  obtund  the  poifon. 

Mead  directs  the  perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  to  hold 
warm  oil  in  his  mouth,  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the 
lips  and  tongue  :  but  as  bites  of  this  kind  are  moft 
likely  to  happen  in  the  fields,  and  at  a  diftance  from 
houfes,  the  want  of  oil  ought  by  no  means  to  retard 
the  operation,  as  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  might 
prove  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  ;  and  it  appears 
from  Dr  Mead’s  experiments,  that  the  taking  the 
poifon  of  a  viper  into  the  mouth  undiluted,  is  attended 
with  no  worfe  confequences  than  that  of  railing  a  flight 
inflammation.  A  quick  excifion  of  the  part  might  alfo 
be  of  very  great  fervice. 

The  only  way  of  anfwering  the  fecond  indication 
is,  by  deftroying  the  poifoned  part  by  a  red-hot  iron, 
or  the  application  of  alkaline  falts,  which  have  the 
power  of  -immediately  altering  the  texture  of  all  ani- 
mal-fubftances  to  which  they  are  applied,  provided 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  /kin  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
poifon  is  not  totally  abforbed  into  the  fyftem,  thefe 
muft  certainly  be  of  ufe. 

To  anfwer  the  third  indication,  Dr  Mead  recom¬ 
mends  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  encouraged  in  the 
working  with  oil  and  warm  water.  The  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  this,  he  fays/,  are  owing  to  the  /hake  which 
it  gives  to  the  nerves,  whereby  the  irregular  fpafms 
into  which  their  whole  fyftem  might  be  drawn  are 
prevented.  After  this  the  patient  muft  go  to  bed, 
and  a  fweat  muft  be  procured  by  cordial  medicines  ; 
by  which  the  remaining  effedls  of  the  poifon  will  be 
carried  off. 

It  has  been  confidently  afferted  by  many,  that  the 
American  Indians  are  poffeffed  of  fome  fpecific  remedy 
by  which  they  can  eafily  cure  the  bite  of  a  rattle-fnake. 

But  Mr  Cate/by,  who  muft  have  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  knowing  this,  pofitively  denies  that  they  have 
any  fuch  medicine.  They  make  applications  indeed, 
and  fometimes  the  patient  recovers  ;  but  thefe  reco¬ 
veries  he  aferibes  to  the  ftrength  of  nature  overcoming 
the  poifon,  more  than  to  the  remedies  made  ufe  of. 

He  fays,  they  are  very  acute  in  their  prognoftics  whe¬ 
ther  a  perfon  that  is  bit  will  die  or  not ;  and  when 
they  happen  to  receive  a  bite  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  when  the  teeth  of  the  animal  enter  a  large  vein, 
for  inftance,  they  quietly  refign  themfelves  to  their 
fate,  without  attempting  any  thing  for  their  own  re¬ 
lief.  Indeed,  fo  violent  and  quick  is  the  operation  of 
this  poifon,  that  unlefs  the  antidote  be  inftantly  ap¬ 
plied,  the  perfon  will  die  before  he  can  get  to  a  houfe. 

It  would  feem  therefore  eligible  for  thofe  who  are  in 
danger  of  fuch  bites,  to  carry  along  with  them  fome 
ftrong  alkaline  ley,  or  dry  alkaline  fait,  or  both, 
which  could  be  inftantly  clapt  on  the  wound,  and  by 
its  diffolving  power  would  deftroy  both  the  poifon 
and  the  infedted  parts.  Strong  cordials  alfo,  fuch  as 
ardent  fpirits,  volatile  alkali,  &c.  might  poffibly  ex¬ 
cite  the  languid  powers  of  nature,  and  enable  her  to 

expel 
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Poifons.  expel  the  enemy,  which  would  otherwife  prove  too 

1— — v -  powerful.  This  feems  to  be  fomewhat  confirmed  from 

the  account  we  have  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions 
of  a  gentleman  bit  by  a  rattle-fnake,  who  was  more 
relieved  by  a  poultice  of  vinegar  and  vine-aflies  put  to 
his  wound  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  vine-aflies  being 
of  an  alkaline  nature,  mull  have  faturated  the  vinegar, 
fo  that  no  part  of  the  cure  could  be  attributed  to 
it :  on  the  other  hand,  the  aflies  themfelves  could  not 
have  been  faturated  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  acid  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  form  them  into  a  poultice  ;  of  confequenee 
they  mud  have  operated  by  their  alkaline  quality. — 
Soap-ley,  therefore,  or  very  ftrong  fait  of  tartar,  may 
reafonably  be  thought  to  be  the  bell  external  applica¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  the  bites  of  vipers,  but  of  every 
venomous  creature  ;  and  in  faft  we  find  dry  fait  uni- 
verfally  recommended  both  in  the  bites  of  ferpents  and 
of  mad  dogs.  Dr  Mead  recommends  the  fat  of  vipers 
prefently  rubbed  into  the  wound  5  but  owns  that  it  is 
not  fafe  to  truft  to  this  remedy  alone. 

Some  years  ago  the  volatile  alkali  was  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended  by  M.  Sage  of  the  French  academy,  as  a 
powerful  remedy  againft  the  bite  of  the  viper :  and, 
by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Bengal  to  Dr  Wright, 
it  would  appear  that  this  article,  under  the  form  of  the 
eau  de  luce ,  which  is  very  little  if  any  thing  different 
from  the  fpiritus  ammonite  fuccinatus  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  employed  with  very  great 
fuccefs  againft  this  affedtion  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  but 
from  the  trials  made  with  it  by  the  Abbe  Fontana, 
publifhed  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Poifon  of  the  Viper, 
it  would  appear  that  it  by  no  means  anfwered  his  ex 
pe&ation  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
fnake  pills  mentioned  under  the  aitide  Hydrophobia, 
ftill  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  further  experience. 
409  MELJENE. 

This  is  a  diftemper  not  very  common,  but  it  has 
been  obferved  by  the  ancient  phyficians,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Hippocrates  under  the  name  of  morbus 
niger.  It  fhows  itfelf  by  a  vomiting  and  purging  of 
black  tar-like  matter  *,  which  Hippocrates,  Boer- 
haave,  and  Van  Swieten,  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
atra  bills.  But  Dr  Home,  in  his  Clinical  Experi¬ 
ments,  fhows  that  it  is  owing  to  an  effufion  of  blood 
from  the  meferaic  veffels,  which  by  its  flagnation  and 
corruption  affumes  that  ftrange  appearance.  The 
difeafe,  he  fays,  frequently  follows  haemorrhagy  ;  and 
thofe  of  a  fcorbutic  habit  are  moft  fubjedt  to  it.  It 
is  an  acute  difeafe,  and  terminates  foon  ;  yet  is  not 
attended  with  any  great  degree  of  fever.  In  one  of 
Dr  Home’s  patients  the  crifis  happened  on  the  eighth 
day  by  diarrhoea  ;  in  another,  on  the  14th,  by  fweat 
and  urine  ;  and  a  third  had  no  evident  critical  evacua¬ 
tion. 

As  to  the  cure,  Dr  Home  obferves,  that  bleeding 
is  always  neceffary  where  the  pulfe  can  bear  it ;  nor 
are  we  to  be  deterred  from  it  by  a  little  weaknefs  of 
the  pulfe,  more  than  in  the  enteritis.  Emetics  are  hurt¬ 
ful,  but  purgatives  are  ufeful.  But  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  medicine  fbr  checking  this  haemorrhagy  is  the 
vitriolic  acid :  and,  that  this  might  be  given  in  greater 
quantity,  he  mixed  it  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  ; 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  give  double  the 
quantity  he  could  otherwife  have  done.  The  cold 
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bath  was  tried  in  one  inftance,  but  he  could  not  de*  rJifeal'ts  of 
termine  whether  it  was  of  any  fervice  or  not.  The  Children, 
cure  was  completed  by  exercife  and  the  bark.  v  1 J 

Of  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN.  41O 


Dr  Buchan  obferves,  that  from  the  annual  regifters 
of  the  dead  it  appears,  that  about  one  half  of  the 
children  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under  twelve  yearn 
of  age;  and  this  very  great  mortality  .lie  attributes 
in  a  great  meafure  to  wrong  management.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  wrong  management  enumerated  by 
him  are, 

1.  Mothers  not  fuckling  their  own  children.  This, 
he  owns,  it  is  fometimes  impoffible  for  them  to  do  ; 
but  where  it  can  be  done,  he  affirms  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.  This,  he  fays,  would  prevent  the 
unnatural  cuftom  of  mothers  leaving  their  own  children 
to  fuckle  thofe  of  others  ;  on  which  he  paffes  a  moft 
fevere  cenfure,  and  indeed  fcarce  any  cenfure  can  be 
fevere  enough  upon  fuch  inhumanity.  Dr  Buchan  in¬ 
forms  us,  “  He  is  fure  he  fpeaks  within  bounds, 
when  he  fays  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  tliefe  children 
live  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their  mothers.”  For 
this  reafon  he  adds,  that  no  mother  fliould  be  allowed 
to  iuckle  another’s  child  till  her  own  be  fit  to  be 
weaned.  A  regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many 
lives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  would  do  no  harm 
to  the  rich  ;  as  moft  women  who  make  good  nurfes 
are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fucceffion  upon  the 
fame  milk. 

2.  Another  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is  the 
unhealthinefs  of  parents  :  and  our  author  infills  that 
no  perfon  who  labours  under  an  incurable  malady  ought 
to  marry. 

3.  The  manner  of  clothing  children  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  difeafes.  All  that  is  neceffary  here,  he  fays,  is 
to  wrap  the  child  in  a  foft  loofe  covering  5  and  the 
foftnefs  of  every  part  of  the  infant’s  body  fufficiently 
fhows  the  injury  which  mult  neceliarily  enfue  by  pur* 
fuing  a  contrary  method. 

4.  A  new-born  infant,  inftead  of  being  treated  with 
fyrups,  oils,  & c.  ought  t®  be  allowed  to  fuck  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk  almoft  as  foon  as  it  comes  into  the  world. 
He  condemns  the  practice  of  giving  wines  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  along  with  the  food  foon  after  birth  ; 
and  fays,  that  if  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  milk,  the  child  will  need  little  or  no  other 
food  before  the  third  or  fourth  month.  But  to  this  it 
may  reafonably  be  objedted,  not  only  that  the  nurfing 
would  thus  be  very  fevere  on  the  mother  ;  but  if  the 
child  be  left  thus  long  without  food,  it  will  not  eafily 
reliffi  it  for  fome  time,  and  its  ftjmach  is  apt  to  be 
eafily  hurt  by  a  flight  change  of  diet  after  it  has  been 
long  accuftomed  to  one  thing.  Neither  can  it  be 
ffiown,  that  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  healthy  infants  are 
thofe  which  get  no  other  food  but  the  mother’s  milk 
during  the  firft  months  of  their  life.  In  fail,  children 
are  evidently  of  a  weak  and  lax  habit  of  body,  fo 
that  many  of  their  difeafes  muft  arife  from  that  caufe ; 
all  diredtions  which  indifcriminatcly  advife  an  antiphlo* 
giftic  regimen  fer  infants'  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world,  muft  of  neceflity  be  wrong.  Many  inftances 
in  fadt  might  be  brought  to  fhow,  that  by  the  prepo- 
fterous  method  of  ftarving  infants,  and  at  the  fame 
time  treating  them  with  vomits  and  purges,  they  are 
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ilifeafes  of  often  hurried  out  of  the  world.  Animal-food  indeed 

.Children.  jg  excefii vely  agreeable  to  children,  and  they  ought  to 
*  be  indulged  with  it  in  moderation  ;  and  this  will  prove 
a  much  better  remedy  for  thofe  acidities  with  which 
children  are  often  troubled,  than  magnefia  alba,  crab’s 
eyes,  or  other  abforbents,  which  have  the  moll  perni¬ 
cious  effefts  on  the  ftomachs  of  thefe  tender  creatures, 
and  pall  the  appetite  to  a  furprifing  degree  The  na¬ 
tural  appetites  of  children  are  indeed  the  bell  rule  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  what  is  proper  or  improper  for 
them.  They  mufl  no  doubt  be  regulated  as  to  the 
quantity ;  but  we  may  be  allured  that  what  a  child  is 
very  fond  of  will  not  hurt  it  if  taken  in  moderation. 
When  children  are  fick,  they  refufe  every  thing  but 
the  breaft  ;  and  if  their  dillemper  be  very  fevere,  they 
will  refufe  it  alfo  ;  and  in  this  cafe  they  ought  not  to 
be  preffed  to  take  food  of  any  kind :  but  when  the 
licknefs  goes  off,  their  appetite  alfo  returns,  and  they 
will  require  the  ufual  quantity  of  food. 

According  to  Dr  Armftrong,  inward  Jits ,  as  they 
are  called,  are  in  general  the  firll  complaint  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  children  ;  and  as  far  as  he  has  obferved,  moll, 
if  not  all  infants,  during  the  firll  months,  are  more  or 
lefs  liable  to  them.  The  fymptoms  are  thefe.  The 
child  appears  as  if  it  was  afleep,  only  the  eyelids  are 
not  quite  clofed  ;  and  if  you  obferve  them  narrowly, 
you  will  fee  the  eyes  frequently  twinkle,  with  the  white 
of  them  turned  up.  There  is  a  kind  of  tremulo'us  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face  and  lips,  which  produces 
fomething  like  a  fimpef  or  a  fmile,  and  fometimes  al- 
moft  the  appearance  of  a  laugh.  As  the  diforder  in- 
creafes,  the  infant’s  breath  feems  now  and  then  to  Hop 
for  a  little  ;  the  nofe  becomes  pinched  ;  there  is  a  pale 
circle  about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  which  fometimes 
changes  to  livid,  and  comes  and  goes  by  turns  ;  the 
child  Harts,  efpecially  if  you  go  to  llir  it  though  ever 
fo  gently,  or  if  you  make  any  noifi?  near  it.  Thus  di- 
llurbed,  it  figlis,  or  breaks  wind,  which  gives  relief  for 
a  little,  but  prefently  it  relapfes  into  the  dozing.  Some¬ 
times  it  llruggles  hard  before  it  can  break  wind,  and 
feems  as  if  falling  into  convulfions ;  but  a  violent  bnrft 
of  wind  from  the  ftomach,  or  vomiting,  or  a  loud  fit  of 
crying,  fets  all  to  rights  again.  As  the  child  increafes 
in  ftrength,  thefe  fits  are  the  more  apt  to  go  off  fponta- 
neoufly  and  by  degrees ;  but  in  cafe  they  do  not,  and 
if  there  is  nothing  done  to  remove  them,  they  either 
degenerate  into  an  almofl  conftant  drowfinefs,  (which 
is  fucceeded  by  a  fever  and  the  thrufh),  or  elfe  they 
terminate  in  vomitings^  four,  curdled,  or  green  ftools, 
the  watery-gripes,  and  convulfions.  The  thrufh  indeed 
very  often  terminates  in  thefe  lafl  fymptoms.  Where¬ 
fore,  as  thefe  complaints  naturally  run  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  fucceed  one  another,  they  may  be  confidered, 
in  a  manner,  as  only  different  flages  of  the  fame  dif 
eafe,  and  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  caufe. 
Thus,  the  inward  fits  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  firfl 
ftage  of  the  diforder  ;  the  fever,  and  thrufh  (when  it 
happens),  as  the  fecond  ;  the  vomitings,  four,  curdled, 
green  or  watery  ftools,  as  the  third ;  and  convulfions, 
as  the  lafl. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  thefe  complaints,  he  obferves, 
that  in  infants  the  glandular  fecretions,  u'hich  are  all 
more  or  lefs  glutinous,  are  much  more  copious  than  in 
adults.  During  the  time  of  fucking,  the  glands  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  being  fqueezed  by  the  contraction, 
uf  the  mufcles,  fpue  out  their  contents  plentifully  j 
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which  afterwards  mixing  with  the  mucus  of  the  gullet  Dileafe*  of 
and  ftomach,  render  the  milk  of  a  flimy  confidence,  by  Children. . 
which  means  it  is  not  fo  readily  abforbed  into  the  lac- 
teals  ;  and  as  in  moft  infants  there  is  too  great  an  aci¬ 
dity  in  the  ftomach,  the  milk  is  thereby  curdled,  which 
adds  to  the  load  ;  hence  licknefs  and  fpafms,  which, 
being  communicated  by  fympathy  to  the  nerves  of  the 
gullet  and  fauces,  produce  the  convulfive  motions  above 
defcribed,  which  go  commonly  by  the  name  of  inward 
Jits.  The  air,  likewife,  which  is  drawn  in  during  fuc- 
tion,  mixing  with  the  milk,  &c.  in  the  ftomach,  per¬ 
haps  contributes  towards  increafing  the  fpafms  above- 
mentioned.  Dr  Armftrong  is  the  more  induced  to 
attribute  thefe  fits  to  the  caufes  now  affigned,  that  they 
always  appear  immediately  after  fucking  or  feeding  ; 
efpecialiy  if  the  child  has  been  long  at  the  breaft,  or 
fed  heartily,  and  lias  been  laid  down  to  fleep  without 
having  jfirft  broken  wind,  which  ought  never  to  be 
done.  Another  reafon  is,  that  nothing  relieves  them 
fo  foon  as  belching  or  vomiting  ;  and  the  milk  or  food 
they  throw  up  is  generallyeither  curdled,  or  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  heavy  phlegm  In  cafe  they  are  not 
relieved  by  belching  or  vomiting,  the  fits  fometimes  con¬ 
tinue  a  good  while,  and  gradually  abate,  according  as 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are  pufhed  into  the  intef- 
tines  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  former  is  pretty  well  emptied, 
the  child  is  waked  by  hunger,  cries,  and  wants  the 
breaft  ;  he  fucks,  and  the  fame  procefs  is  repeated. — 

Thus,  fome  children  for  the  firft  weeks  are  kept  almoft 
always  in  a  dofe,  or  feemingly  fo  ;  efpecially  if  the. 
nurfes,  either  through  lazinefs  or  want  of  Ikill,  do  not 
take  care  to  roufe  them  when  they  perceive  that  it  is 
not  a  right  fleep,  and  keep  them  awake  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals.  This  dozing  is  reckoned  a  bad  fign  amongft 
experienced  nurfes  ;  who  look  upon  it  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  thrufh,  as  indeed  it  often  is  ;  and  therefore, 
when  it  happens,  we  ought  to  be  upon  our  guard  to  ufe 
the  neceflary  precautions  for  preventing  that  diforder. 

For  thefe  diforders,  the  only  remedy  recommended 
by  Dr  Armftrong  is  pntimonial  wine,  given  in  a  few 
drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant.  By  this 
means  the  fuperabundant  mucus  will  no  doubt  be  eva¬ 
cuated  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  mud  remember,  that 
this  evacuation  can  only  palliate ,  and  not  cure  the  dif- 
eafe.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  tonics  ;  and  a  de- 
coftion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  made  into  a  fyrup,  will 
readily  be  taken  by  infants,  and  may  be  fafely  exhi¬ 
bited  from  the  very  day  they  come  into  the  world,  oc 
as  foon  as  their  bowels  are  emptied  of  the  meconium 
by  the  mother’s  milk  or  any  other  means. 

Dr  Clarke  obferves,  that  fradures  of  the  limbs,  and 
compreffions  of  the  brain,  often  happen  in  difficult  la¬ 
bours ;  and  that  the  latter  are  often -followed  by  con- 
vulfions  foon  after  delivery.  In  thefe  cafes,  tie  fays,  it 
will  be  advifable  to  let  the  navel-firing  bleed  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  before  it  be  tied.  Thus  the  oppreffion 
of  the  brain  will  be  relieved,  and  the  difagreeable  con- 
fequences  juft  mentioned  will  be  prevented.  But  if 
this  has  been  neglefled,  and  fits  have  adlually  come 
on,  we  mufl  endeavour  to  make  a  revulfion  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power  ;  as  by  opening  the  jugular  vein, 
procuring  an  immediate  difeharge  of  the  urine  and  me¬ 
conium,  and  applying  fmall  blifters  to  the  back,  legs,  . 
or  behind  the  ears.  The  femicupium,  too,  would  feem 
to  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  by  driving  the  oppr.effive  load 
of  fluids  from  the’  head  and  upper  parts. 
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Difeaf^s  of  It  fometimes  happens  after  a  tedious  labour,  that 

Children.  tj,e  Js  f0  faint  and  weak  as  to  difcover  little  or  no 

v  figns  of  life.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  after  the  ufual  cleanfing, 
the  body  Ihould  be  immediately  wrapped  in  warm  flan¬ 
nel,  and  brilkly  tolled  about  in  the  nurfe's  arms,  in 
order,  if  poflible,  to  excite  the  languid  circulation. 
If  this  fail,  the  bread;  and  temples  may  be  rubbed  with 
brandy  or  other  fpirits ;  or  the  child  may  be  provoked 
to  cry,  by  whipping,  or  other  Simulating  methods,  as 
the  application  of  onion,  or  fait  and  fpirit  of  hartlhom, 
to  the  mouth  and  noftrils.  But  after  all  thefc  expe¬ 
dients  have  been  tried  in  vain,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
child  abfolutely  defpaired  of,  it  has  fometimes  been 
happily  revived  by  introducing  a  fhort  catheter  or 
blow-pipe  into  the  mouth,  and  gently  blowing  into 
the  lungs  at  different,  intervals.  Such  children,  how¬ 
ever,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  for  a  conliderable  time, 
fo  that  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to  rear  them ;  and 
therefore  particular  care  and  tendernefs  will  be  required 
in  their  management,  that  nothing  may  be  omitted 
which  can  contribute  either  to  their  prefervation  or 
the  improvement  of  their  ftrength  and  vigour. 

All  the  diforders  which  arife  from  a  retention  of  the 
meconium,  fuch  as  the  red  gum,  may  eafily  be  removed 
by  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives ;  but  the  great  fource  of 
mortality  among  children  is  the  breeding  of  their  teeth. 
The  ufual  fymptoms  produced  by  this  are  fretting  ; 
reflleffnefs  5  frequent  and  fudden  iiartings,  efpecially  in 
fleep  ;  coftivenefs  ;  and  fometimes  a  violent  diarrhoea, 
fever,  or  convulfions.  In  general,  thofe  children  breed 
their  teeth  with  thegreateft  eafe,  who  have  a  moderate 
laxity  of  the  bowels,  or  a  plentiful  flow  of  faliva  during 
that  time. 

In  mild  cafes,  we  need  only,  when  neceffary,  endea¬ 
vour  to  promote  the  means  by  which  nature  is  obferved 
to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  dentition  in  the  eafieft  man¬ 
ner.  For  this  purpofe,  if  a  coftivenefs  be  threatened, 
it  mull  be  prevented,  and  the  body  kept  always  gently 
open  ;  and  the  gums  Ihould  be  relaxed  by  rubbing 
them  frequently  with  fweet  oils,  or  other  foftening 
remedies  of  that  kind,  which  will  greatly  dimini Ih  the 
tenfion  and  pain.  At  the  fame  time,  as  children 
about  this  period  are  generally  difpofed  to  chew  what¬ 
ever  they  get  into  their  hands,  they  ought  never  to  be 
without  fomething  that  will  yield  a  little  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  their  gums,  as  a  cruft  of  bread,  a  wax-candle, 
a  bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like  ;  for  the  repeated 
mufcular  action,  occafioned  by  the  conftant  biting  and 
gnawing  at  fuch  a  fubftance,  will  increafe  the  difeharge 
from  the  falivary  glands,,  while  the  gums  will  be  fo 
forcibly  preffed  againft  the  advancing  teeth,  as  to  make 
them  break  out  much  fooner,  and  with  lefs  uneafmefs, 
than  would  otherwife  happen.  Some  likewife  recom¬ 
mend  a  flice  of  the  rind  of  frefli  bacon,  as  a  proper 
mafticatory  for  the  child,  in  order  to  bring  moifture 
into  its  mouth,  and  facilitate  the  eruption  of  the  teeth 
by  exercifing  the  gums.  If  thefe  means,  however, 
prove  ineffe&ual,  and  bad  fymptoms  begin  to  appear; 
the  patient  will  often  be  relieved  immediately  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  inflamed  gum  down  to  the  tooth,  where  a 
fmall  white  point  Ihows  the  latter  to-be  coming  for¬ 
ward.  When  the  pulfe  is  quick,  the  Ikin  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  child  of  a  fuflicient  age  and  ftrength, 
emptying  the  veffels  by  bleeding,  efpecialiy  at  the  ju¬ 
gular,  :  w  ill  frequently  be  neceffary  here,  as  well  as  in 
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all  other  inflammatory  cafes  ;  and  the  belly  fhould  be  Difeafes  of 
opened  from  time  to  time  by  emollient  oily  or  muci-  Children.  ^ 
laginous  glyfters.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  child  ’ 
be  low,  funk,  and  much  weakened,  repeated  dofes  of 
the  fpirit  of  hartlhom,  and  the  like  reviving  medicines, 
ought  to  be  preferibed.  Blifters  applied  to  the  back, 
or  behind  the  ears,  will  often  be  proper  in  both  cafes. 

A  prudent  admin  iftration  of  opiates,  when  their  ufe 
is  not  forbid  by  coftivenefs  or  otherwife,  is  fometimes 
of  great  fervice  in  difficult  teething,  as,  by  mitigating 
pain,  they  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  its  bad  effe&s, 
as  a  fever,  convulfions,  or  other  violent  fymptoms ; 
and  often  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  along  with  the 
teftaceous  powders,  for  checking  an  immoderate  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

When  cathartics  are  neceffary,  bat  the  child  feems 
too  tender  and  weak  to  bear  their  immediate  opera¬ 
tion,  they  Ihould  be  given  to  the  nurfe  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  will  communicate  fo  much  of  their  vir¬ 
tues  to  tlie  milk  as  will  be  fuflicient  to  puige  the  in¬ 
fant.  This  at  leaft  certainly  holds  with  regard  to 
fome  cathartics ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  infufion  of 
fenna,  particularly  if  a  very  weak  infufion  be  employ¬ 
ed,  and  not  ufed  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  operate  as  a 
purgative  to  the  nurfe. 

As  molt  young  children,  if  in  health,  naturally  fleep 
much,  and  pretty  foundly,  we  may  always  be  apt  to 
fufpe<5t  that  fomething  is  amifs  when  they  begin  to  be 
fubjedl  to  -watching  and  frights  ;  fymptoms  which  fel- 
dom  or  never  occur  but  either  in  confequence  of  fome 
prefent  diforder  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  or  as  the  cer¬ 
tain  forerunners  of  an  approaching  indifpofition.  We 
Ihould  immediately,  therefore,  endeavour  to  find  out 
their  caufe,  that  we  may  ufe  .every  poflible  means  to 
remove  or  prevent  it ;  otherwife  the  want  of  natural 
reft,  which  is  fo  very  prejudicial  to  perfons  of  all  ages, 
will  foon  reduce  the  infant  to  a  low  and  emaciated 
Hate,  which  may  be  followed  by  an  heftic  fever,  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  all  the  other  confequences  of  weaknefs  and 
debility.  Thefe  fymptoms,  being  always  the  effedts 
of  irritation  and  pain,  may  proceed,  in  very  young 
infants,  from  crudities  or  other  affections  of  the  prim* 
via  producing  flatulencies  or  gripes ;  about  the  fixth 
or  feventh  month,  they  may  be  owing  to  that  uneafi- 
nefs  which  commonly  accompanies  the  breeding  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  after  a  child  is  weaned,  and  begins  to  ufe  a 
different  kind  of  food,  worms  become  frequently  an 
additional  caufe  of  watchings  and  difturbed  fleep. 

Hence,  to  give  the  neceffary  relief  on  thefe  occafions, 
the  original  complaint  muft  firft  be  afeertained  from 
the  child’s  age  and  other  concomitant  circumftances, 
and  afterwards  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cafe.  Women  and  nurfts  are  too  apt  to  have  recourfe 
to  opiates  in  the  watchings  of  children,  efpecially  when 
their  own  reft  happens  to  be  much  difturbed  by  their 
continual  noife  and  clamour.  But  this  practice  is  often 
prejudicial,  and  never  ought  to  have  place  when  the 
belly  is  in  the  leaft  obftru&ed. 

There  is  no  complaint  more  •  frequent  -among  chil¬ 
dren  than  that  of  worms,  the  general  fymptoms  of 
which  have  been  already  enumerated  ;  but  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  all  the  fymptoms  commonly  attributed 
to  worms  alone,  may  be  produced  by  a  foulnefs  of  the 
bowels.  Hence  practitioners  ought  never  to  reft  fa- 
.  tified  with  adminiftering  to  their  patients  fuch  medi- 
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DiCeafps  of  c;nes  as  are  poffeffed  only  of  an  anthelmintic  quality, 
Children,  ^ut  t0  join  them  with  tliofe  which  are  particularly  ad- 
v  apted  for  cleanfing  the  prima  via  ;  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  a  foulnefs  of  the  bowels  may  not  be  the  caufe 
of  all  the  complaints.  This  pra&ice  is  ftill  the  more 
advifable,  on  account  of  vifcid  humours  in  the  inte- 
ftines  affording  lodgment  to  the  ova  of  worms ;  which, 
without  the  convenience  of  fuch  a  receptacle,  would 
be  more  fpeedily  difcharged  from  the  body. 

The  difficulty  of  curing  what  is  called  a  worm  fever , 
arifes,  according  to  Dr  Mufgrave,  from  its  being  fre¬ 
quently  attributed  to  worms,  when  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder  is  of  a  quite  different  nature.  He  does  not 
mean  to  deny  that  worms  do  fometimes  abound  in  the 
human  body,  nor  that  the  irritation  caufed  by  them 
does  fometimes  produce  a  fever ;  but  he  apprehends 
thefe  cafes  to  be  much  more  uncommon  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined,  and  that  great  mifchief  is  done  by  treat¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  diforders  of  children  as  worm  cafes, 
which  really  are  not  fo.  Dr  Hunter,  it  is  obferved,  is 
of  the  fame  opinion  on  this  point ;  and  he  has,  we  are 
told,  differed  great  numbers  of  children  who  have 
been  fuppofed  to  die  of  worm-fevers,  and  whofe  com¬ 
plaints  were  of  courfe  treated  as  proceeding  from  worms, 
in  whom,  however,  there  appeared,  upon  diffe&ion,  to 
be  not  only  no  worms,  but  evident  proofs  of  the  dif- 
order’s  having  been  of  a  very  different  nature. 

The  fpurious  worm-fever ,  as  Dr  Mufgrave  terms  it, 
has,  in  all  the  inftances  he  has  feen  of  it,  arifen  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  children  having  been  indulged  with 
too  great  quantities  of  fruit ;  though  a  poor  cold  diet 
may,  he  thinks,  occafionally  give  birth  to  it.  Every 
fort  of  fruit  eaten  in  excefs  will  probably  produce  it  j 
but  an  immoderate  ufe  of  cherries  feems  to  be  the  molt 
common  caufe  of  it.  The  approach  of  this  diforder  has 
a  different  appearance,  according  as  it  arifes  from  a  ha¬ 
bit  of  eating  fruit  in  rather  too  large  quantities,  or 
from  an  excefiive  quantity  eaten  at  one  time.  In  the 
former  cafe,  the  patient  gradually  grows  weak  and 
languid  ;  his  colour  becomes  pale  and  livid  ;  his  belly 
fwells  and  grows  hard  ;  his  appetite  and  digeftien  are 
deftroyed  ;  his  nights  grow  reftlefs,  or  at  leaft  his  deep 
is  much  difturbed  with  ftartings,  and  then  the  fever 
foon  follows ,  in  the  progrefs  of  which,  the  patient 
grows  comatofe,  and  at  times  convulfed;  in  which  ftate, 
when  it  takes  place  to  a  high  degree,  he  often  dies.  The 
pulfe  at  the  wrift,  though  quick, is  never  ftrong  or  hard; 
the  carotids, however,  beat  with greatviolcnce,andelevate 
the  Ikin  fo  as  to  be  diftin&lyfeen  at  a  diftance.  The  heat 
is  at  times  confiderable,  efpecially  in  the  trunk;  though 
at  other  times,  wheirthe  brain  is  much  oppreffed,  it  is 
little  more  than  natural.  It  is  fometimes  accompanied 
by  a  violent  pain  of  the  epigaftric  region,  though  more 
commonly  the  pain  is  flight,  and  terminates  in  a  coma; 
fome  degree  of  pain,  however,  feems  to  be  infeparable 
from  it,  fo  as  clearly  to  diftinguifh  this  diforder  from 
other  comatofe  affections. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  has  been  eaten  at 
once,  the  attack  of  the  diforder  is  inftantaneous,  and 
its  progrefs  rapid  ;  the  patient  often  palling,  in  the 
fpace  of  a  few  hours,  from  apparently  perfect  health, 
to  a  ftupid,  comatofe,  and  ajmoft  dying  ftate.  The 
fymptoms  of  the  fever,  when  formed,  are  iu  both  cafes 
nearly  the  fame ;  except  that,  in  this  latter  fort,  a  little 
purulent  matter  is  fometimes  difcharged,  both  by  vo- 
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mit  and  ftool,  from  the  very  firft  day.  The  {tools,  in  Difeafes  of 
both  cafes,  exhibit  fometimes  a  kind  of  curd  refembling  Children, 
curdled  milk,  at  other  times  a  floating  fubftance  is  ob-  v 
ferved  in  them ;  and  fometimes  a  number  of  little  threads 
and  pellicles,  and  now  and  then  a  fingle  worm. 

Strong  purgatives,  or  purges  frequently  repeated,  in 
this  diforder,  are  greatly  condemned  by  Dr  Armftrong, 
as  they  in  general  not  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms 
already  prefent,  but  are  fometimes  the  origin  of  con- 
vulfions.  Bloodletting  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  any 
ftage  of  the  diforder. 

Although  frequent  purging,  however,  be  not  recom¬ 
mended,  yet  a  fingle  vomit  and  purge  are  advifed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  with  a  view  to  evacuate 
fuch  indigefted  matter  and  mucus  as  happens  to  remain 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  •  Thefe  having  operated 
properly,  there  is  feldom  occafion  for  repeating  them ; 
and  it  is  fufficient,  if  the  body  be  coftive,  to  throw  up, 
every  fecond  or  third  day,  a  clyfter,  compofed  of  fome 
grains  of  aloes,  diffolved  in  five  ounces  of  infufion  of 
chamomile. 

The  principal  part  of  the  cure,  however,  depends 
upon  external  applications  to  the  bowels  and  ftomach; 
and  as  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  is  of  a  cold  nature, 
the  applications  muft  be  warm,  cordial,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  ;  and  their  aftion  mutt  be  promoted  by  conftant 
actual  heat. 

The  following  is  the  form  recommended. 

“  Take  of  leaves  of  wormwood  and  rue,  each  equal 
parts :  make  a  faturated  decoftion  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  with  which  foment  the  region  of  the 
ftomach  and  abdomen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  fomentation  every  three  or  four  hours.  A 
poultice  of  the  boiled  herbs  is  to  be  applied  after  the 
fomentation,  and  conftantly  renewed  as  it  cools.”  For 
internal  ufe,  the  following  is  all  that  has  been  found 
neceffary.  “  Take  of  fpirituous  and  Ample  cinnamon- 
water,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  almonds,  an  ounce 
and  an  half;  balfamic  fyrup,  three  drachms.  Mix,  and 
(hake  the  vial  when  ufed.”  From  two  to  fix  drachm9 
are  given  every  third  hour. 

When  any  nervous  fymptoms  come  on,  or  remain 
after  the  diforder  is  abated,  they  are  eafily  removed  by 
giving  a  pill  with  a  grain  or  two  of  afafeetida  once  or 
twice  a-day. 

The  diagnoftics  of  worms  are  very  uncertain  ;  but, 
even  in  real  worm  cafes,  the  treatment  above  recom¬ 
mended  would,  it  is  imagined,  be  much  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  the  practice  commonly  had  recourfe  to.  As 
worms  either  find  the  conftitution  weakly,  or  very  foon 
make  it  fo,  the  frequent  repetition  of  purges,  parti¬ 
cularly  mercurials,  cannot  but  have  a  pernicious  effect. 

Bares-foot  is  ftill  more  exceptionable,  being  in  truth 
to  Be  ranked  rather  among  poifons  than  medicines. 
Worm-feed  and  bitters  are  too  offenfive  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  to  be  long  perfifted  in,  though  fometimes 
very  ufeful.  The  powder  of  coralline  creates  difguft 
by  its  quantity  ;  and  the  infufion  of  pink-root  is  well 
known  to  occafion  now -and  then  vertiginous  com¬ 
plaints  and  fits. 

Fomenting  the  belly  night  and  morning  with  a 
ftrong  deco&ion  of  rue  and  wormwood,  is  much  re¬ 
commended.  It  is  a  perfe&ly  fafe  remedy,  and,  by 
invigorating  the  bowels,  may  thereby  have  fome  in¬ 
fluence  in  rendering  them  capable  of  expelling  fuch 
worms 
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D  fra'esof  worms  as  they  happen  to  contain.  After  the  fomen- 
Children.  it  is  advifed  to  anoint  the  belly  with  a  lini- 

l!!!.  ’  ment,  compofed  of  one  part  of  effential  oil  of  rue,  and 
two  parts  of  a  decoCtion  of  rue  in  fweet  oil.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  tliefe  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  in  confequence  of  the  articles  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  exert  any  influence  on  the 
worms  themfelves. 

The  diet  of  children  difpofed  to  worms,  fhould  be 
warm  and  nourifhing,  confifting  in  part  at  leaft  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  which  is  not  the  worfe  for  being  a  little  fea- 
foned.  Their  drink  may  be  any  kind  of  beer  that  is 
well  hopped,  with  now  and  then  a  fmall  draught  of 
porter  or  negus.  A  total  abftincnce  from  butter  is 
not  fo  neceflary,  perhaps,  as  . is  generally  imagined. 
Poor  cheefe  muft  by  all  means  be  avoided ;  but  fuch 
as  is  rich  and  pungent,  in  a  moderate  quantity,  is 
particularly  ferviceable.  In  the  fpurious  worm-fever, 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  occafionally  by  fmall 
quantities  of  broth  ;  and,  at  the  clofe  of  it,  when  the 
appetite  returns,  the  firft  food  given  fhould  be  of  the 
kinds  above  recommended. 

The  diet  here  recommended  will,  perhaps,  be 
thought  extraordinary,  as  the  general  idea  is  at  pre- 
fent,  that,  in  the  management  of  children,  nothing 
is  fo  much  to  be  avoided  as  repletion  and  rich  food.  It 
is  no  doubt  an  error  to  feed  children  too  well,  or  to 
indulge  them  with  wine  and  rich  fauces  ;  but  it  is 
equally  an  error  to  confine  them  to  too  ftriCt  or  too 
poor  a  diet,  which  weakens  their  digeftion,  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  much  more  fubjedt  to  diforders  of  every 
kind,  but  particularly  to  diforders  of  the  bowels.  In 
regard  to  the  fpurious  worm-fever,  if  it  be  true  that 
acid  fruits  too  plentifully  eaten  are  the  general  caufe 
of  it,  it  follows  as  a  confequence,  that  a  warm  nutri¬ 
tious  diet,  moderately  ufed,  will  mofl  effectually  coun¬ 
teract  the  mifehief,  and  foonefl  reflore  the  natural 
powers  of  the  flomach.  Befides,  if  the  diforder  does 
not  readily  yield  tp  the  methods  here  directed,  as  there 
are  manyexamples  of  its  terminating  byan  inflammation 
and  fuppuration  of  the  navel,  it  is  highly  advifable  to 
keep  this  probability  in  view,  and,  by  a  moderate  al¬ 
lowance  of  animal-food,  to  fupport  thofe  powers  of 
nature,  from  which  only  fuch  a  happy  crifis  is  to  be 
expeCted. 

„  O/MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

The  application  of  this  fubtile  fluid  to  medicinal 
purpofes  was  thought  of  foon  after  the  difeovery  of  the 
ele&ric  fhock  ;  and  after  various  turns  of  reputation, 
its  medical  virtues  feem  now  to  be  pretty  well  efta- 
blifhed.  After  giving  fo  particular  a  defeription  of  the 
eleCtrical  apparatus  under  the  proper  article,  it  would 
here  be  fuperfluoHS  to  fay  any  thing  farther  on  that 
head.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  Mr  Cavallo,  who 
has  publifhed  the  lateft  and  the  heft  treatife  on  Me¬ 
dical  EleCtricity,  entirely  difapproves  of  giving  violent 
fhocks,  and  finds  it  moft  efficacious  to  expofe  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  the  eleCtrical  aura  difeharged  from  an  iron  or 
a  wooden  point;  or  if  fhocks  are  given,  they  fhould 
be  very  flight,  and  not  exceed  12  or  14  at  a  time.  In 
this  way  he  recommends  it  as  effectual  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  diforders.  The  patient  may  be  eleCtrified  from 
three  to  ten  minutes }  but  if  fparks  are  drawn,  they 
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fhould  not  exceed  the  number  of  ihocks  above  men-  Medical 
tioned.  Eleftricky. 

Rheumatic  diforders ,  even  of  long  Handing,  are  re-  * 
lieved,  and  generally  quite  cured,  by  only  drawing  the 
eleCtric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point  from  the  part,  or  by 
drawing  fparks  through  flannel.  The  operation  fhould 
be  continued  for  about  four  or  five  minutes,  repeating 
it  once  or  twice  every  day. 

Deafnefs ,  except  when  it  is  occafioned  by  oblitera¬ 
tion  or  other  improper  configuration  of  the  parts,  is 
either  entirely  or  partly  cured  by  drawing  the  fparks 
from  the  ear  with  the  glafs-tube  director,  or  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  fluid  with  a  wooden  point.  Sometimes  it  is 
not  improper  to  fend  exceedingly  fmall  fhocks  (for  in- 
ftance,  of  one-thirteenth  of  an  inch)  from  one  ear  to 
the  other. — It  has  been  conftantly  obferved,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  ear  is  eleCtrified,  the  difeharge  of  the  wax  is 
confiderably  promoted. 

The  toothache  occafioned  by  cold,  rheumatifm,  or 
inflammation,  is  generally  relieved  by  drawing  the  e- 
leCtric  fluid  with  a  point,  immediately  from  the  part, 
and  alfo  externally  from  the  face.  But  when  the  body 
of  the  tooth  is  affeCted,  eleftrifation  is  of  no  ufe  ;  for 
it  feldom  or  never  relieves  the  diforder,  and  fometimes 
increafes  the  pain  to  a  prodigious  degree. 

Swellings  in  general,  which  do  not  contain  any  mat¬ 
ter ,  are  frequently  cured  by  drawing  the  eleCtric  fluid 
with  a  wooden  point.  The  operation  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  minutes  every  day. — It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  in Tome  cafes  of  white  fwellings,  quite 
cured  by  means  of  eleCtricity,  the  bones  and  cartilages 
were  in  fome  meafure  disfigured. 

Inflammations  of  every  fort  are  generally  relieved  by 
a  very  gentle  electrization. 

In  inflammations  of  the  eyes ,  the  throwing  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  by  means  of  a  wooden  point  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  great  benefit ;  the  pain  being  quickly 
abated,  and  the  inflammation  being  generally  diffipated 
in  a  few  days.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  eye  of  the  patient 
muft  be  kept  open  ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to 
bring  the  wooden  point  very  near  it,  for  fear  of  cau- 
fing  any  fpark.  Sometimes  it  is  fufficient  to  throw 
the  fluid  with  a  metal  point ;  for  in  thefe  cafes,  too 
great  an  irritation  fhould  be  always  avoided.  It  is  not 
neceflary  to  continue  this  operation  for  three  or  four 
minutes  without  intermiffion  ;  but  after  throwing  the 
fluid  for  about  half  a  minute,  a  fhort  time  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  patient  to  reft  and  to  wipe  his  tears, 
which  generally  flow  very  copioufly ;  then  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  continued  again  for  another  half  minute, 
and  fo  on  for  four  or  five  times  every  day. 

The  gutta  ferena  has  been  fometimes  cured  by  elec¬ 
trization  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
it  ha6  proved  ineffectual  in  many  fuch  cafes,  in  which 
it  was  adminiftered  for  a  long  time  and  with  all  pof- 
fible  attention.  However,  it  has  never  been  known 
that  any  body  was  made  worfe  by  it.  The  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  adminiftering  eleCtricity  in  fuch  cafes,  is  firft 
to  draw  the  eleCtric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point  for  a  fhort 
time,  and  then  to  fend  about  half  a  dozen  of  fhocks  of 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  from  the  back  and  lower  part 
of  the  head  to  the  fore  head,  very  little  above  the  eye. 

A  remarkable  difeafe  of  the  eye  was  fome  time  ago 
perfectly  cured  by  electrization  ;  it  was  an  opacity  of 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eyes. 

1  All 
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Medical  All  the  cafes  of  fiftula  lacrymalis  which  Mr  Cavallp 
EleCtricity.  hath  known 

to  have  been  electrified  by  perfons  of 
r  ability  for  a  fufficient  time,  have  been  entirely  cured. 
The  method  generally  praCtifed  has  been  that  of 
drawing  the  fluid  with  a  wooden  point,  and  to  take 
very  fmall  fparks  from  the  part.  The  operation  may 
be  continued  for  about  three  or  four  minutes  every  day. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  thofe  cafes,  after  curing  the 
fiftula  lacrymalis,  no  other  difeafe  was  occafioned  by  it, 
as  blindnefs,  inflammations,  &c.  by  fuppreffing  that 
difcharge. 

Palftes  are  feldom  perfectly  cured  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  efpecially  when  they  are  of  long  Handing;  but 
they  are  generally  relieved  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
method  of  electrifying  in  thofe  cafes,  is  to  draw  the 
,  fluid  with  the  wooden  point,  and  to  draw  fparks  thro’ 

flannel,  or  through  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  part  if 
they  are  not  too  thick.  The  operation  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  for  about  five  minutes  per  day. 

Ulcers ,  or  open  fores  of  every  kind,  even  of  a  long 
Handing,  are  generally  difpofed  to  heal  by  electriza¬ 
tion.  The  general  effeCts  are  a  diminution  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  and  at  firft  a  promotion  of  the  difcharge 
of  properly  formed  matter;  which  difcharge  gradually 
leffens,  according  as  the  limits  of  the  fore  contract, 
till  it  be  quite  cured.  In  thefe  cafes  the  gentleft  elec¬ 
trization  muft  be  ufed,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  an 
irritation,  which  is  generally  hurtful.  To  draw  or 
throw  the  fluid  with  a  wooden  or  even  with  a  metal 
point,  for  three  or  four  minutes  per  day,  is  fully 
fufficient. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  fuccefsfully  treated 
with  eleftrization  :  but  in  thefe  cafes  it  muft  be  pb- 
ferved,  that  if  the  wooden  point  be  kept  too  near  the 
fkin,  fo  as  to  caufe  any  confiderable  irritation,  the 
eruption  will  be  caufed  to  fpread  more  ;  but  if  the 
point  be  kept  at  about  fix  inches  diftance,  or  farther, 
if  the  eleCtrical  machine  be  very  powerful,  the  erup¬ 
tions  will  be  gradually  diminifhed,  till  they  are  quite 
cured.  In  this  kind  of  difeafe,  the  immediate  and  ge¬ 
neral  effeCt  of  the  wooden  point  is  to  occafion  a 
warmth  about  the  electrified  part,  which  is  always  a 
fign  that  the  electrization  is  rightly  adminiftered. 

The  application  of  eleCtricity  has  perfectly  cured 
various  cafes  of  St  Vitus’s  dance,  or  of  that  difeafe 
which  is  commonly  called  fo  ;  for  it  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  very  learned  phyficians,  that  the  real  difeafe  call¬ 
ed  St  Vitus’s  dance,  which  formerly  was  more  frequent 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  is  different  from  that  which  now 
goes  under  that  name.  In  this  difeafe  fhocks  of  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  may  be  fent  through  the  body  in 
various  directions,  and  alfo  fparks  may  be  taken.  But 
if  this  treatment  prove  very  difagreeable  to  the  patient, 
then  the  fhoeks  muft  be  leffened,  and  even  omitted;  in- 
llead  of  which,  fome  other  more  gentle  applications 
muft  be  fubftituted. 

Scrophulous  tumors ,  when  they  are  juft  beginning, 
are  generally  cured  by  drawing  the  eleCtric  fluid  with 
a  wooden  or  metal  point  from  the  part.  This  is  one 
of  thofe  kinds  of  difeafes  in  which  the  aCtion  of  elec¬ 
tricity  requires  particularly  the  aid  of  other  medicines 
in  order  to  effeCt  a  cure  more  eafily ;  for  fcrophulous 
affeCtions  commonly  accompany  a  great  laxity  of  the 
habit,  and  a  general  cachexy,  which  muft  be  obviated 
by  proper  remedies. 
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In  cancers,  the  pains  only  are  commonly  alleviated  by  Medical 
drawing  the  eleCtric  fluid  with  a  wooden  or  metal  point,  ^kdlncityv 
Mr  Cavallo,  however,  mentions  one  cafe  in  which  a  moft  ' 
confirmed  cancer  of  very  long  Handing,  on  the  bread 
of  a  woman,  had  been  much  reduced  in  fize.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  this  patient  was  fo  far  relieved  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  fluid  with  a  metal  point  from  the  part,  that 
the  excruciating  pains,  fhe  had  fuffered  for  many  years 
did  almoft  entirely  difappear  ;  and  alfo,  that  when  the 
eleCtric  fluid  was  drawn  by  means  of  a  wooden  point, 
the  pains  did  rather  increafe. 

Abfcejfes,  when  they  are  in  their  beginning,  and  in 
geneial  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  "to  form  mat¬ 
ter,  are  difperfed  by  electrization.  Lately,  in  a  cafe 
in  which  matter  was  formed  upon  the  hip,  called  the 
lumbar  abfcefs,  the  difeafe  was  perfectly  cured  by- 
means  of  eleCtricity.  The  fciatica  has  alfo  been  often 
cured  by  it.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  eleCtric  fluid  muft 
be  fent  throilgh  the  part  by  means  of  two  directors 
applied  to  oppofite  parts,  and  in  immediate  contaCt 
either  with  the  (kin,  or  with  the  coverings,  when  thefe 
are  very  thin.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  mere 
paffage  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  in  this  manner  is  general¬ 
ly  felt  by  the  patients  afflicted  with  thofe  diforders, 
nearly  as  much  as  a  fmall  fhock  is  felt  by  a  perfon  in 
good  health.  Sometimes  a  few  ffiocks  have  been  alfo 
given,  but  it  feems  more  proper  to  omit  them;  be- 
caufe  fometimes,  inftead  of  difperfing,  they  rather  ac¬ 
celerate  the  formation  of  matter. 

In  cafes  of  pulmonary  inflammations,  when  they  are 
in  the  beginning,  electrization  has  been  fometimes  be¬ 
neficial;  but  in  confirmed  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  ever  afforded  any  unqueftionable  be¬ 
nefit  ;  however,  it  feems  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  power 
of  eleCtricity  has  been  but  feldom  tried. 

Nervous  headachs ,  even  of  a  long  Handing,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  cured  by  electrization.  For  this  difeafe,  the 
eleCtric  fluid  muft  be  thrown  with  a  wooden,  and  fome¬ 
times  even  with  a  metal  point,  all  round  the  head  fuc- 
ceffively.  Sometimes  exceedingly  fmall  fhocks  have 
been  adminiftered  ;  but  thefe  can  feldom  be  ufed,  be- 
caufe  the  nerves  of  perfons  fubjeCt  to  this  difeafe  are  fo 
very  irritable,  that  the  fhocks,  the  fparks,  and  fome¬ 
times  even  the  throwing  the  eleCtric  fluid  with  a  wood¬ 
en  point  kept  very  near  the  head,  throw  them  into 
convulfions. 

The  application  of  eleCtricity  has  often  been  found 
beneficial  in  the  dropfy  when  juft  beginning,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  the  tendency  to  a  dropfy ;  but  it  has  never 
been  of  any  ufe  in  advanced  dropfies.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  eleCtric  fluid  is  fent  through  the  part,  in  various 
directions,  by  means  of  two  directors,  and  fparks  are 
alfo  drawn  acrofs  the  flannel  or  the  cloaths  ;  keeping 
the  metal  rod  in  contaCt  with  them,  and  fhifting  it  con¬ 
tinually  from  place  to  place.  This  operation  fhould 
be  continued  at  leaft  ten  minutes,  and  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice  a-day. — Perhaps  in  thofe  cafes,  a 
Ample  electrization  (viz.  to  infulate  the  patient,  and 
to  conneCt  him  with  the  prime  conductor  whilft  the 
machine  is  an  aCtion),  continued  for  a  confiderable  time, 
as  an  hour  ortwo,  would  be  more  beneficial. 

The  gout ,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  cured  by  means  of  eleCtricity,  in  various 
■inftances.  The  pain  has  been  generally  mitigated,  and 
fometimes  the  difeafe  has  been  removed  fo  well  as  not 
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Medical  to  return  again,  In  thofe  cafes,  the  eleCtric  fluid  has 
Eledixicity.  been  thrown  by  means  of  a  wooden  point,  although 
*  fometimes,  when  the  pain  was  too  great,  a  metal  point 
’  only  has  been  ufed. 

Agues  have  not  unfrequently  been  cured  by  electrici¬ 
ty,  fo  that  fometimes  one  electrization  or  two  have 
been  fufficient.  The  moll  effectual  and  fure  method 
has  been  that  of  drawing  fparks  through  flannel,  or 
the  cloaths,  fdt*  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  patients  may  be  eleCtrified  either  at  the 
time  of  the  fit,  or  a  fflort  while  before  the  time  in 
which  it  is  expeCted. 

The  fupprefjion  of  the  menfes ,  which  is  a  difeafe  of 
the  female  lex  that  often  occafions  the  moft  difa- 
greeable  and  alarming  fymptoms,  is  often  fuccefsfully 
and  fpeedily  cured  by  means  of  eleCtricity,  even  when 
the  difeafe  is  of  long  Handing,  and  after  the  moft 
powerful  medicines  ufed  for  it  have  proved  ineffectual. 
The  cafes  of  this  fort  in  which  electrization  lias  pro¬ 
ved  ufelefs  are  fo  few,  and  the  fuccefsful  ones  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  the  application  of  eleCtricity  for  this  difeafe 
may  bejuftly  confidered  as  an  efficacious  and  certain  re¬ 
medy.  Great  attention  and  knowledge  is  required,  in 
order  to  diftinguiffi  the  arreft  of  the  menfes  from  a 
ftate  of  pregnancy.  In  the  former,  the  application  of 
eleCtricity,  as  we  obferved  above,  is  very  beneficial ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  may  be  attended  with  very 
difagrecable  effeCts  :  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  afcertain  the  real  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
before  the  eleCtricity  be  applied  in  thofe  cafes.  Preg¬ 
nant  women  may  be  eleCtrified  for  other  difeafes,  but 
always  ufing  very  gentle  means,  and  directing  the  e- 
leCtric  fluid  through  other  parts  of  the  body  diftant 
"from  thofe  fubfervient  to  generation.  In  the  real  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes,  fmall  ffiocks,  i.  e.  of  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  may  be  fent  through  the  pel¬ 
vis  ;  fparks  may  be  taken  through  the  cloaths  from 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  alfo 
the  eleCtric  fluid  may  be  tranfmitted  by  applying  the 
metallic  or  wooden  extremities  of  two  directors  to  the 
hips,  in  contaCt  with  the  clothes ;  part  of  which  may 
be  removed  in  cafe  they  be  too  thick.  Thofe  various 
applications  of  eleCtricity  ffiould  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  The  number  of 
ffiocks  may  be  about  12  or  14.  The  other  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  every  day.  But  either  ftrong 
ffiocks,  or  a  ftronger  application  of  eleCtricity  than  the 
patient  can  conveniently  bear,  ffiould  be  carefully 
avoided  ;  for  by  thofe  means,  fometimes  more  than  a 
fufficient  difeharge  is  occafioned,  which  is  not  eafily 
cured.  In  cafes  of  uterine  hsemorrhagies,  it  is  not 
known  that  the  application  of  eleCtricity  was  ever  be¬ 
neficial.  Perhaps  a  very  gentle  electrization,  fo  as  to 
keep  the  patient  infulated  and  connected  with  the 
prime  conductor,  whilft  the  eleCtrical  machine  is  in  ac¬ 
tion,  may  be  of  fome  benefit. 

In  refpeCt  to  unnatural  difeharges  and  fluxus  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  difeharges  are 
,  quite  unnatural  or  adventitious,  as  the  fiftuia  lacryma- 
lis,  and  fome  fpecies  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  but  o- 
thers  are  only  increafed  natural  difeharges,  fucli  as  the 
menfes,  perfpiration,  &c.  Now  the  power  of  eleCtrici- 
?ty  in  general  has  been  found  more  beneficial  for  the 
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firft  than  for  the  fecond  fort  of  diU.harges,  which  are  Medical 
moftly  increafed  by  it. 

In  the  venere.il  difeafe,  eleClrization  has  been  general¬ 
ly  forbidden;  having  commonly  increafed  the  pains,  and 
other  fymptoms,  rather  than  diminiffied  them.  Indeed, 
confidering  that  any  fort  of  ftimulus  has  been  found 
hurtful  to  perfons  afflicted  with  that  diforder,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  eleCtricity  has  produced  fome  bad  effeCts, 
efpecially  in  the  manner  it  was  adminiftered  fome  time 
ago,  viz.  by  giving  ftrong  iliocks.  However,  it  has 
been  lately  obferved,  that  a  very  gentle  application  of 
eleCtricity,  as  drawing  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  wooden 
or  metal  point,  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  various  cafes 
of  this  kind,  even  when  the  difeafe  has  been,  of  long 
Handing.  Having  remarked  above,  that  tumors; 
when  juft  beginning,  are  difperfed,  and  that  unnatu¬ 
ral  difeharges  are  gradually  fuppreffed  by  a  judicious 
electrization,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  deferibe  particularly 
thofe  Hates  of  the  venereal  difeafe  in  which  eleCtri¬ 
city  may  be  applied  ;  it  is  only  neceffary  to  remind 
the  operator  to  avoid  any  confiderable  ftimulus  in  cafes 
of  this  fort. 

The  application  of  eleCtricity  has  been  found  alfo 
beneficial  in  other  difeafes  befides  thofe  mentioned  a- 
bove  ;  but  as  the  faCts  are  not  fufficiently  numerous,  fo 
as  to  afford  the  deduction  of  any  general  rules,  we  have 
not  thought  proper  to  take  any  particular  notice  of’ 
them. 

We  maylaftly  obferve,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the  help 
of  other  remedies  to  be  preferibed  by  the  •  medical 
praCtitioner  will  be  required  to  affift  the  aCtion  of 
eleCtricity,  which  by  itfelf  would  perhaps  be  ufelefs; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  electrization  may  often  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  affift  the  aCtion  of  other  remedies,  as  of  fudo- 
rifics,  ftrengthening  medicines,  &c. 

OfFIXED  AIR  as  a  Medicine.  41a 

The  antifeptic  qualities  of  fixed  air,  or  as  it  is  now 
more  generally  called  of  the  aerial  or  carbonic  acid, 
have  of  late  introduced  it  as  a  medicine  in  cafes  of 
putrid  diforderS,  and  various  other  complaints.-— 

,  Dr  Percival  obferves,  that  though  fatal  if  infpired  in 
a  very  large  quantity,  it  may  in  fmaller  quantities  be 
breathed  without  danger  or  uneafinefs.  And  it  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that  at  Bath,  where 
the  waters  copioufly  exhale  this  mineral  fpirit,  the  ba¬ 
thers  infpire  it  with  impunity.  At  Buxton  alfo,  where 
the  bath  is  in  a  clofe  vault,  the  effeCts  of  fuch  effluvia, 
if  noxious,  muft  certainly  be  perceived. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  and  fome  other  confiderations, 
he  has  adminiftered  fixed  air  in  more  than  30  cafes  of 
the  phthifis  pulmonalis,  by  direCting  his  patients  to  in¬ 
fpire  the  fteams  of  an  effervefeing  mixture  of  chalk  and 
vinegar  through  the  fpout  of  a  coffee-pot.  The  hec¬ 
tic  fever  has  in  feveral  inftances  been  confiderably  a- 
bated,  and  the  matter  expeCtorated  has  become  lefs  of- 
fenfive  and  better  digefted.  He  has  not,  however, 
been  fo  fortunate  in  any  one  cafe  as  to  effeCt  a  cure  ; 
although  the  ufe  of  mephitic  air  has  been  accompanied 
with  proper  internal  medicines.  But  Dr  Withering 
has  been  more  fuccefsful.  One  phthifical  patient  un¬ 
der  his  care,  by  a  fimilar  courfe,  entirely  recovered  ;  an¬ 
other  was  rendered  much  better ;  and  a  third,  whofe 
cafe  was  truly  deplorable,  feemed  to  be  kept  alive  by 
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Air*  it  mare  than  two  months.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fixed  air  can  only  be  employed  with  any 
profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  the  latter  ftages  of  the  phthifis 
pulmonalis ,  when  a  purulent  expectoration  takes  place. 
After  the  rapture  and  difcharge  of  a  vomica  alfo,  fuch 
a  remedy  promifes  to  be  a  powerful  palliative.  Anti¬ 
feptic  fumigations  and  vapours  have  been  long  em¬ 
ployed,  and  much  extolled,  in  cafes  of  this  kind.  The 
following  experiment  was  made  to  determine  whether 
their  efficacy  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  reparation 
of  fixed  air  from  their  fub  fiance. 

One  end  of  a  bent  tube  was  fixed  in  a  phial  full  of 
lime-water ;  the  other  end  in  a  bottle  of  the  tinCture 
of  myrrh.  The  junctures  were  carefully  luted  ;  and 
the  phial  containing  the  tinCture  of  myrrh  was  placed 
in  water,  heated  almoft  to  the  boiling  point,  by  the 
lamp  of  a  tea  kettle.  A  number  of  air-bubbles  were 
fepcJrated,  but  probably  not  of  the  mephitic  kind  ;  for 
no  precipitation  enfued  in  the  lime-water.  This  ex¬ 
periment  was  repeated  with  the  ti/i3.  Talutana  Ph  Ed. 
and  with  fp.  vinof.  camph.  and  the  refult  was  entirely 
the  fame.  The  medicinal  action  therefore  of  the  va¬ 
pours  raifed  from  fuch  tinctures,  cannot  be  afcribed 
to  the  extrication  of  fixed  air  ;  of  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  bodies  are  deprived  by  chemical  folution  as  well 
as  by  mixture. 

If  mephitic  air  be  thus  capable  of  corredfing  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  in  the  lungs,  we  may  reafonably  infer  it 
■will  be  equally  ufeful  when  applied  externally  to  foul 
ulcers  ;  and  experience  confirms  the  conclulion.  Even 
the  fanies  of  a  cancer,  when  the  carrot-poultice  failed, 
has  been  fweetened  by  it,  the  pain  mitigated,  and  a 
better  digeftion  produced.  But  though  the  progrefs 
of  the  cancer  feems  to  be  checked  by  the  fixed  air, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  cure  will  not  be  effected.  A 
palliative  remedy,  however,  in  a  difeafe  fb  defperate 
and  loathfome,  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  valuable 
acquifition.  Perhaps  nitrous  air  might  be  ftill  more 
efficacious.  This  fpecies  of  factitious  air  is  obtained 
from  all  the  metals,  except  iinc,  by  means  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid ;  as  a  fwectener  and  antifeptic,  it  far  fur- 
paffes  fixed  air. 

In  the  ulcerous  fore  throat.,  much  advantage  has 
been  experienced  from  the  vapours  of  effervefcing 
mixtures  drawn  into  the  fauces.  But  this  remedy 
fhould  not  fuperfcde  the  ufe  of  other  antifeptic  appli¬ 
cations. 

In  ma’ignant  fevers,  wines  abounding  with  fixed 
air  may  be  adminiftered  to  check  the  feptic  ferment, 
and  fweeten  the  putrid  colluvtes  in  the  primes  via.  If 
the  laxative  quality  of  fuch  liquors  be  thought  an 
©bje&ion  to  the  ufe  of  them,  wines  of  a  greater 
age  may  be  given,  impregnated  with  aerial  acid.— 
The  patient’s  common  drink  might  alfo  be  medi¬ 
cated  in  the  fame  way.  A  putrid  diarrhoea  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  the  latter  ftage  of  fuch  diforders ; 
and  it  is  a  moft  alarming  and  dangerous  fymptom. 
If  the  difcharge  be  flopped  by  aftringents,  a  putrid 
fames  is  retained  in  the  body,  which  aggravates  the 
delirium,  and  increafes  the  fever.  On  the  contraiy, 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  take  its  courfe,  the  flrength  of  the 
patient  mull  foon  be  exhaufted,  and  death  unavoid¬ 
ably  enfue.  L’he  injection  of  mephitic  air  into  the 
inteftines,  under  thefe  circumftances,  bids  fair  to  be 
iiglily  ferviceable.  And  in  fame  cafes  of  this  kind* 
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the  gas  emitted  from  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  oil  of  Fixed  Air. 
vitriol  conveyed  into  the  body  by  the  machine  em-  'v  J 
ployed  for  tobacco-clyfters,  quickly  reftrained  the 
diarrhoea,  corre&ed  the  heat  and  fetor  of  the  {tools, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  removed  every  fymptom  of 
danger. 

As  a  folvent  of  the  calculus,  its  virtues  have  been 
already  mentioned  ;  but  the  experiments  made  on  that 
fubjeCt  do  not  determine  the  matter  with  fufficient  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Obfervations  on  the  Means  of  Preferring  Health. 

I.  Rules  for  the  Management  of  Valetudinarians. 

That  part  of  the  medical  fyftem  which  lays  down 
rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  prevention  of 
difeafes,  termed  Hygeine,  is  not  to  be  Aridity  underilood 
as  if  it  refpedled  only  thofe  people  who  enjoy  perfect 
health,  and  who  are  under  no  apprehenfions  of  difeafe, 
for  fuch  feldom  either  defire  or  attend  to  medical  ad¬ 
vice;  but  fhould  rather  be  confidered  as  relating  to  va¬ 
letudinarians,  or  to  fuch  as,  though  not  adtually  fick, 
may  yet  have  fufficient  reafon  to  fear  that  they  will 
foon  become  fo :  hence  rt  is  that  the  rules  muft  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  corredt  morbific  difpofitions,  and  to  obviate 
the  various  things  that  were  fliown  to  be  the  remote 
or  poffible  caufes  of  difeafes. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  feveral  temperaments 
are  ufually  mentioned  by  fyilematic  writers,  it-  fhould 
feem  as  if  they  meant  that  every  particular  conflitution 
muft  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  ;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  reducible  to  pradlice,  fince  by  much 
the  greater  number  of  people  have  conftitutions  fo  in- 
dillindlty  marked,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  to  which  of 
the  temperaments  they  belong. 

When  we  adlually  meet  with  particular  perfons  who 
have  evidently  either, 

1.  Too  much  flrength  and  rigidity  of  fibre,  and  too 
much  fenfibility ; 

2.  Too  little  llrength,  and  yet  too  much  fenfibi¬ 
lity  ; 

3.  Too  much  flrength,  and  but  little  fenfibility; 

4.  But  little  fenfibility  joined  to  weaknefs  ; 

we  fhould  look  on  fuch  perfons  as  more  or  lefs  in  the 
valetudinary  Hate,  who  require  that  thefe  morbific  dif¬ 
pofitions  be  particularly  watched,  left  they  fall  into 
thofe  difeafes  which  are  allied  to  the  different  tempe¬ 
raments. 

People  of  the  firfl-mentioned  temperament  being 
liable  to  fuffer  from  continued  fevers,  efpecially  of  the 
inflammatory  fpecies,  their  fcheme  of  preferving  health 
fhould  confift  in  temperate  living,  with  refpedt  both  to 
diet  and  exercife ;  they  fhould  ftudioufly  avoid  immo¬ 
derate  drinking,  and  be  remarkably  cautious  left  any 
of  the  natural  difcharges  be  checked.  People  of  this 
habit  bear  evacuations  well,  efpecially  bleeding  :  they 
ought  not,  however,  to  lofe  blood  but  when  they  really 
require  to  have  the  quantity  leffened  ;  becaufe  too 
much  of  this  evacuation  would  be  apt  to  reduce  the 
conflitution  to  the  fecond-mentioned  temperament, 
wherein  flrength  is  deficient,  but  fenfibility  redundant. 

Perfons  of  the  fecond  temperament  are  remarkably 
prone  to  fuffer  from  painful  and  fpafmodic  difeafes,  and 
are  eafily  ruffled  j  and  thofe  of  the  fofter  fex  who  have 

this 
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Means  of  this  delicacy  of  habit,  are  very  much  difpofed  to  hyfte- 
r*c^  complaints.  The  fcheme  here  fhould  be,  to 

^  flrengthen  the  fulids  by  moderate  exereife,  cold  bath¬ 

ing,  the  Peruvfan  bark,  and  chalybeate  waters ;  particu¬ 
lar  attention  fhould  conftantly  be  had  to  the  ftate  of  the 
tiigeftive  organs,  to  prevent  them  from  being  overloaded 
with  any  fpecies  of  faburra  which  might  engender  fla¬ 
tus,  or  irritate  the  fenfible  membranes  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  from  whence  the  diforder  would  foon 
b.-  communicated  to  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  Per- 
fons  of  this  conftitution  fhould  never  take  any  of  the 
draftic  purges,  nor  ftrong  emetics  ;  neither  fliould  they- 
lofe  blood  but  in  cafes  of  urgent  necefiity.  But  a 
principal  (hare  of  management,  in  thefe  extremely  ir¬ 
ritable  conftitutions,  confifts  in  avoiding  all  fudden 
changes  of  every  fort,  efpecially  thofe  with  refpedt  to 
diet  and  clothing,  and  in  keeping  the  mind  as  much 
as  poflible  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity :  henee  the  great 
advantages  which  people  of  this  frame  derive  from  the 
ufe  of  medicinal  waters  drunk  on  the  fpot,  becaufe  of 
that  freedem  from  care  and  ferious  bufinefs  of  every 
kind,  which  generally  obtains  in  all  the  places  laid  out 
for  the  reception  of  valetudinarians. 

The  third-mentioned  temperament,  where  there  is 
tin  excefs  of  ftrength  and  but  little  fenfibility,  does  not 
feem  remarkably  prone  to  any  diftrefiing  or  dangerous 
fpecies  of  difeafe  ;  and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  that  perfons  fo  circumftanced  will  either  of  them- 
felves  think  of  any  particular  fcheme  of  management, 
or  have  recourfe  to  the  faculty  for  their  inftru&ions: 
fuch  conftitutions,  however,  we  may  obferve,  bear 
all  kinds  of  evacuations  well,  and  fometimes  require 
them  to  prevent  an  over-fulnefs,  yhich  might  end  in 
an  opprefiion  of  the  brain  or  fome  other  organ  of 
importance. 

But  the  fourth  temperament,  where  we  have  weak- 
nefs  joined  to  want  of  fenfibility,  is  exceedingly  apt  to 
fall  into  tedious  and  dangerous  difeafes,  arifing  from  a 
defedt  of  abforhent  power  in  the  proper  fets  of  vefiels, 
and  from  remiflnefs  of  the  circulation  in  general: 
whence  corpulency,  dropfy,  jaundice,  and  different 
degrees  of  fcorbutic  affedfion.  In  order  to  prevent 
thefe,  or  any  other  fpeeies  of  accumulation  and  depra¬ 
vation  of  the  animal  fluids,  the  people  of  this  confti¬ 
tution  fliould  ufe  a  generous  courfe  of  diet,  with  brifk 
exereife,  and  be  careful  that  none  of  the  fecretions  be 
interrupted,  nor  any  of  the  natural  difeharges  fup- 
prefled.  Thefe  conftitutions  bear  purging  well,  and  of¬ 
ten  require  it  ;  as  alfo  the  ufe  of  emetics,  which  are 
frequently  found  neceffary  to  fupply  the  place  of  ex- 
ercife,  by  agitating  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  are  of 
fervice  to  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  bile,  or  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  mucous  humours,  which  hinder  digeftion, 
and  clog  the  firft  paflages.  The  free  ufe  of  muftard, 
faorfe-radifh,  and  the  like  fort  of  ftimulating  dietetics, 
rs  ferviceable  in  thefe  torpid  habits 

Wlk.7,  the  general  mafs  of  fluids  is  accumulated  be¬ 
yond  w  hat  is  conducive  to  the  perfediion  of  health, 
there  arifes  what  the  writers  term  a  plethora,  which  may 
prove  the  fource  of  different  difeafes  ;  and  therefore, 
when  this  overfulnefs  begins  to  produce  languor  and 
oppreP.on,  care  fliould  be  taken  in  time  to  reduce  the 
\  bocy  '  a  proper  ftandard.  by  abridging  the  food  and 
incr  ai  ng  the  natural  difeharges,  ufing  more  exereife, 
and  indulging  lefs  in  fleep. 
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But  in  oppofite  circum dances,  where  the  fluids  have  Means  of1 
been  exhauited,  we  are  to  attempt  the  prevention  of  Pr^er^BE 
further  wafte  by  the  ufe  of  ftrengthening  ftomachics,  c*Lt  ’  . 
nourilhing  diet,  and  indulgence  from  fatigue  of  body  * 
or  mind. 

Vitiated  fluids  are  to  be  confidered  as  affedled  either 
with  the  different  kinds  of  general  acrimony,  or  as  be* 
t raying  figns  of  fome  of  the  fpecies  of  morbific  matter 
which  give  rife  to  particular  difeafes,  fuch  as  gout, 
rheumatifm,  calculus,  feurvy,  &c. 

During  the  ftate  of  infan ey,  we  may  fometimes  ob¬ 
ferve  a  remarkable  acidity,  whieh  not  only  fhows  itfelf 
in  the  firft  paflages,  but  alfo  feems  to  contaminate  the 
general  mafs  of  fluids.  As  it  takes  its  rife,  however, 
from  weak  bowels,  our  views,  when  we  mean  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  confequences,  muft  be  chiefly  dire&ed  to 
ftrengthen  the  digeftfve  organs,  as  on  their  foundnefa 
the  preparation  of  good  chyle  depends  ;  and  hence 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  chalybeates  (either  the  na¬ 
tural  chalybeate  waters  mixed  with  milk,  or  the  Jlores 
martiales  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child),  are  to  be  adminiftered ;  and  the  diet 
is  to  be  fo  regulated  as  not  to  add  to  this  acid 
tendency :  brifk  exereife  is  likewife  to  be  enjoined, 
with  fritftions  on  ’the  ftomach,  belly,  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Where  the  fluids  tend  to  the  putrefeent  ftate, 
which  Ihows  itfelf  by  fetid  breath,  fponginefs,  and 
bleeding  of  the  gums,  a  bloated  look  and  livid  caft, 
the  diet  then  fhould  be  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables  and 
ripe  fruits,  with  «  me  >n  moderation,  b rifle  exereife, 
and  ftrengthening  bitters. 

Where  acrimony  fliows  itfelf  by  itching  eruptions, 
uncommon  thirft,  and  flufhing  heats,  nothing  will  an- 
fwer  better  than  fucli  fulphureous  waters  as  the  Har- 
rowgate  and  Moffat  in  Britain,  or  the  Lucan  and  Swad- 
linbar  in  Ireland  ;  at  the  fame  time  ufing  a  courfe  of 
diet  that  fhall  be  neither  acrid  nor  heating. 

So  far  with  refpedt  to  thofe  kinds  of  morbific  mat* 
ter  which  do  not  invariably  produce  a  particular  fpe¬ 
cies  of  difeafe:  but  there  ate  others  of  a  fpecific  nature, 
fome  of  which  are  generated  in  the  body  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  and  feem  to  arife  from  errors  hi  diet,  or  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  ill  management  with  refpedt  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  }  and  hence  it  is  fometimes  poflible,  in 
fome  degree  it  not  altogether,  to  prevent  the  ill  con- 
feqnences.  Thus,  there  are  inftances  where  returns  of 
the  gout  have  beeu  prevented  by  adhering  ftridtly  to  a 
milk  diet. 

The  rheumatifm  has  alfo  been  fometimes  warded  off 
by  wearing  a  flannel  fhirt,  or  by  ufing  the  cold  bath 
without  interruption. 

Calculus  may  be  retarded  in  its  progrefs,  and  pre¬ 
vented  fiom  creating  much  diftrefs,  by  the  internal  ufe 
of  foap  and  lime-water,  by  foap-lees  taken  in  milk  or 
in  veal-broth,  or  by  the  ufe  of  aerated  alkaline  wa¬ 
ter,  whieh  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  being  both 
more  fafe  and  more  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  pleafant,  than  any  of  the  other  praftices. 

The  feurvy  may  be  prevented  by  warm  clothing 
and  perfeverance  in  brifk  exereife,  by  drinking  wine 
or  cyder,  and  eating  freely  of  fuch  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  as  can  be  had  in  thofe  fituations  where  this 
difeafe  is  ir.oft  apt  to  fhow  itfelf. 

In  conftitutions  where  there  is  an  hereditary  difpo- 
Y  y  2  frtioR 
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Means  of  fition  to  the  fcrofula,  if  early  precautions  be  taken  to 
prcfeiving  ftrengthen  the  folids  by  cold  bathing,  a  nourilhing 
t  Health.  COurfe  of  diet,  and  moderate  ufe  of  wine,  the  acri- 
v'  mony  which  gives  rife  to  the  difeafe  will  probably 
be  prevented  from  producing  any  very  bad  effects.  * 

The  other  kinds  of  morbific  matter,  which  are  of 
the  fpecififc  nature,  are  received  into  the  body  by  in* 
feftion  or  contagion.. 

The  infection  of  a  putrid  fever  or  dyfentery  is  belt 
prevented  by  immediately  taking  an  emetic  on  the  firll 
attack  of  the  ficknefs  or  fliivering  ;  and  if  that  do  not 
completely  anfwer,  let  a  large  blifter  be  applied  be¬ 
tween  the  {boulders  :  by  this  method  the  nurfes  and 
other  attendants  on  the  lick  in  the  naval  hofpitals  have 
often  been  prcferved.  As  to  other  infettious  morbific 
matter,  we  muff  refer  to  what  has  already  been  faid 
when  treating  of  hydrophobia,  poifons,  See. 

The  ill  eifedis- which  may  arife  from  the  different 
fpecies  of  faburra,  are  to  be  obviated,  in  general, 
by  the  prudent  adminiftration  of  emetics,  and  care¬ 
fully  abftaining  from  fuch  kinds  of  food  as  are  known 
to  caufe  the  accumulation  of  noxious  matters  in  the 
firil  paffagesi 

Grude  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  other  oily  fub- 
ftances,  are  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  troubled  with  a 
iburnefs  in  the  ftomach  ;  briik  exercife,  efpeeially  ri¬ 
ding,  is  to  be  ufed,  and  they  are  to  refrain  from  fer¬ 
mented  liquors ;  the  common  drink  fliould  be  pure  wa¬ 
ter  ;  or  water  with  a  very  little  of  fome  ardent  fpirit, 
fuch  as  rum  or  brandy.  Seltzer  and  Vahls  water  are  to 
be  drunk  medicinally  ;  and  aromatic  bitters,  infufions, 
or  tin&ures,  with  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  from  io  to 
ao  drops,  will  be  found  ferviceable,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  and  promote  the- 
expulfion  of  its  contents,  thereby  preventing  the  too 
hafty  fermentation  of  the  alimentary  mixture.  In  or¬ 
der  to  procure  immediate  relief,  magnefia  alba,  or 
creta  prteparata ,  will  feldom  fail ;  the  magnefia,  as  welb 
as  the  chalk,  may  be  made  into  lozenges,  with  a  little 
fugar  and  mucilage  ;  and  in  that  form  may  be  carried 
about  and  taken  occafionally  by  people  afflicted  with 
the  acid  faburra. 

In  conftitution*  where  there  is  an  exuberance  or  ftag- 
nation  of  bile,  and  a  troublefome  bitternefa  in  the 
mouth,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  bowels  always  free, 
by  taking  occafionally  fmall  dofes  of  pure  aloes,  oleum 
ricini,  cream  of  tartar,  fome  of  the  common  purging 
falts,  or  the  natural  purging  waters. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  empyreumatic  and 
rancid  faburra,  people  fhould  carefully  avoid  all  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  thofe  oily  and  high-feafaned  things  ge¬ 
nerally  termed  made-cli/hes,  and  eat  fparingly  of  plain 
meat,  without  rich  fauces  or  much  gravy ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  the  moft  proper  drink  is  pure  water. 

p  II.  Rules  for  thofe  who  enjoy  perfeS  Health. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  general,  tempe¬ 
rance  is  the  true  foundation  of  health ;  and  yet  the 
ancient  phyficians,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Celfns,  did  not  fcruple  to  recommend  in¬ 
dulgence  now  and  then,  and  allowed  people  to  ex¬ 
ceed  both  in  eating  and  drinking  :  but  it  is  fafer  to 
proceed  to  excefs  in  drink  than  in  meat ;  and  if  the 
debauch  fliould  create- arty  extraordinary  or  diftre fling 
degree  of  pain  or  ficknefs,  and  a  temporary  fever 
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fhould  enfue,  there  are  two  ways  of  Ihaking  it  off,  Means  of 
either  to  lie  in  bed  and  encourage  perfpiration,  or  to  Prdcrvlng; 
get  on  horfe-back  and  by  briik  exercife  reftore  the  ^ea^th‘  , 
body  to  its  natural  ftate.  The  choice  of  thefe  two  v  - 
methods  mull  always,  be  determined  by  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  from  the; 
experience  which  they  may  before  have  had  which- 
agrees  beft  with  them. 

If  a  perfon  fliould  commit  excels  in  eating,  efpe-- 
daily  of  high-feafoned  things,  with  rich  fauces,  3. 
draught  of  cold  water,  acidulated  with  vitriolic  acid,, 
will  take  off  the  fenfe  of  weight  at  the  fiomach, . 
and  afiiit  digeftion,  by  moderating  and  keeping  with- 
in  bounds  the  alimentary  Jermentation,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  generation  of  too  much  flatus.  The  lux¬ 
ury  of  ices  may  be  here  of  real  fervice  at  the  tables  of. 
the  great,  as  producing  fimilar  effects  with  the  cold* 
water  acidulated.  Perfons  in  thefe  circumftances  ought . 
not  to  lay  themfelves  down  to  fleep,  but  fliould  keep . 
up  and  exercife  until  they  are  fenfible  that  the  ftomach  , 
is  unloaded,  and  that  they  no  longer  feel  any  opprefiive 
weight  about  the  prascordia. 

If  a  man  be  obliged  to  fall,  he  ought,  if  pofiible, 
during  that  time,  to  avoid  laborious  work  :  after 
fuffering  fevere  hunger,  people  ought  not  at  once  to 
gorge  and  fill  themfelves  ;  nor  is  it  proper,  after  being 
overfilled,  to  enjoin  an  abfolute  fall :  neither  is  it  faie 
to  reft  totally  immediately  after  excefiive  labour,  nor 
fuddenly  fall  hard  to  work  after  having  been  long 
without  motion :  in  a  word,  all  changes  fliould  be. 
made  by  gentle  degrees  5  for  though  the. conftitution 
of  the  human  body  be  fuch  that  it  can  bear  many* 
alterations  and  irregularities  without  much  danger, 
yet,  when  the  transitions  are  extremely  fudden,  they 
cannot  fail  of  producing  fome  kind  or  degree  of  dif-, 
order. 

It  is  alfo  the  advice  of  Celfus  to  vary  the  feenes  of. 
life,  and  not  confine  ourfelves  to  any  fettled  rules-; 
but  as  inaction  renders  the  body  weak  and  liftlefs,  and. 
exercife  gives  vigour  and  ftrength,  people  fliould  ne¬ 
ver  long  omit  riding,  walking,  or  going  abroad  in  a 
carriage  ;  fencing,  playing  at  tennis,  dancing,  or  other 
fimilar  engagements,  which  afford  both  exercife  and 
amufement,  as  each  {hall  be  found  moft  agreeable 
or  convenient,  are  to  be  ufed  in  their  turns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances  and  tendency  to  any 
particular  fpecies  of  difeafe.  But  when  the  weak-, 
nefs  of  old  age  (hall  have  rendered  the  body  inca¬ 
pable  of  all  thefe,  then  dry  frictions  with  the  flefli- 
brufti  will  be, extremely  requifite  to  preferve  health,- 
by  accelerating  the  flow  of  humours  through  the. 
fmalleft  orders  of  veffels,  and  preventing  the  fluids 
from  ftagnating  too  long  in  the  cellular  interftices  of 
the  fleflry  parts. 

Sleep  is  the  great  reftorer  of  ftrength  ;  for,  during 
this  time,  the  nutritious  particles  appear  to  be  chiefly 
applied  to  repair  the  walk,  and  replace  thofe  that 
have  been  abraded  and  waflied  off  by  the  labour  and 
exercife  of  the  day  ;  but  too  much  indulgence  in  fleep 
has  many  inconveniencies,.  both  with  refpeft  to  body 
and  mind,  as  it  blunts  the  fenfes,  and  encourages  the 
fluids  to  ftagnate  in  the  cellular  membrane?  whence 
corpulency,  and  its  neceffary  confequences  languor  and 
weak  nefs. 

The  proper  time  for  fleep  is  the  night  feafon,  when 
3  darkuefe 
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Mean?  of  darknefs  and  fdence  naturally  bring  it'  on  :  therefore  regard  to  the  general  regimen  of  diet,  it  has  Means  of 

Ijp-eferving  day -deep  in  general  is  not  fo  refre filing  ;  and  to  fome  always  been  held  as  a  rule,  that  the  fofter  and  milder  P^alth^ 

,  _lt:  people  is  really  diftrefsful,  as  creating  an  unufual  gid-  kinds  of  aliment  are  moll  proper  for  children  and  '  t 

dinefs  and  languor,  efpecially  in  perfons  addicted  to  younger  fubje&s ;  that  grown  perfons  fhould  eat  J 

literary  purfuits.  Cuftom,  however,  frequently  ren-  what  is  more  fabftantial ;  and  old  people  leffen  their 
»  ders  deep  in  the  day  neceffary ;  and  in  thofe  conftitu-  quantity  of  folid  food,  and  increafe  that  of  their 

tions  where  it  is  found  to  give  real  refrefiiment,  it  ought  drink, 
to  be  indulged. 
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X. 


ABORTUS,  n°  247: 

Abfcefs  of  the  lungs ,  1  86. 
Acute  Rheumatlfm ,  205. 
Acrimony  of  the  blood,  iOj. 
Adynamia ,  271. 

Adlpfia ,  376. 

jEgyptian  Pbyficians,  2. 
JEfculapius,  4. 

JEtius,  43. 

Ageuflia,  3  66. 

Alexander,  44. 

Amentia,  326. 

Amaurofis,  360. 

Amenorrhea,  402. 

Amphimerina  curdiaca,  X  5 1 . 
Amphimerina  paludofa,  152. 
Anafarca,  339. 

Anajlh'efta,  367. 

Anaphrodifia ,  377. 

Angina  peSoris ,  403; 

Animal  fat,  .72. 

Anorexia,  373. 

Anofmia,  365. 

Anxiety,  76. 

Aphtha,  233. 

Aphonia,  379. 

Apocenofes,  385. 

'Apoplexia,  255. 

Apoplexy,  fanguineous,  256. 
Serous,  257.  Hydrocepha- 
lie,  258.  From  atrabilis, 

259..  From  external  vio¬ 
lence,  260.  From  poifons, 

261..  From  paffions  of  the 
mind,  262.  From  catalepfis, 

*  263.  From Suffocation,  264. 
Appearance  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  53. 

Appendix,  403. 

Arabians,  46. 

Arthrodynia,  209. 

Arthropu  fts,  216. 

A/cites,  343. 

Afclepiades,  3_f. 

AJlhma,  291. 

Atonic  gout,  213. 

Atrophia,  333.- 
B. 

Baflard pleurify ,  208. 

Bleedihg  at  the  nofe,  235. 
Bloody  flux ,  254. 


Branls,  n°  182. 

Buff-coloured  cruft  on.  the 
blood,  99. 

Bulimia,  369. 

Burning  fever,  140. 

c. 

Cachexia,  330. 

Caligo,  339. 

Canine  appetite,  3  69. 

Canine  madnefs,  322. 

Cardiac  fyncope ,  273. 

Carditis,  188. 

Catalepfis,  *63. 

CataraS,  359. 

Catarrhps,  251. 

Catarrh,  from  cold,  252.  From 
contagion,  253. 

Caufes  of  affections  of  the  fo- 
lids,  70. 

CauJ'us ,  140. 

Celfus,  40. 

Cellular  texture,  71. 

Cephalalgia,  403. 

Chemical  analyfis  of  the  animal 
folid,  68. 

Chicken  pox,  226. 

Child-bed  fever,  404. 

Children,  difeafes  of,  410. 
Chincough,  299. 

Chlorojis ,  277. 

Cholera,  114. 

Cholera,  308/  Spontaneous, 
309.  Accidental,  3  l o. 
Chorea,  284. 

Chronic  rheumatlfm,  209. 
Circulation,  95. 

Coeliac  paffion,  31 5. 

College  of  Salernum,  48.- 
Colica ,  301.  Pi  donum,  303, 
Stercoria,  304.  Meeonialis. 
305.  Cailofa,  306.  Calcu- 
Idfa,  307.- 

Confirmed phthi/is,  239. 
Continued  fevers,  164. 
ContraSlura,  384.. 

Conjlantine ,  49. 

Confumption,  pulmonary,  237. 
Convulfio,  283. 

ConvufiVe  tertian,  1 33. 
Corpulency,  33J. 

Cojlivenefs,  108,  393.- 


Cough,  n°  105. 

Croup,  18a. 

Cynanche,  177.  Tobfillaris, 
178.  Maligna,  179.  Tra- 
chealis,  1 80.  Pharyngea, 

1 8 1.,  Parotidea,  182. 

Cyjlitis,  201.  From  internal 
caufes,  202.  From  external 
caufes,  203. 

D. 

Beafnefs,  363; 

Debility ,  91. 

Delirium,  84. 

Diabetes,  3 1 8;-  With  fweet  u* 
rine,  319.  With  infipid  u- 
rine,  :32a. 

Diarrhcea,  3x1.  Feculent,  312. 
Bilious,  313.  Mucous,  3/4. 

Difficulty  of  difeharging  urine, 

399- 

lion,  107.  Depraved,  275. 

Dsf cover y  of  the  circulation, 

55- 

Difajis  from  accident,  65. 
From  paffions  of  the  mind, 
66.  From  age  and  fex,  63. 
From  climate,  64.  In  the 
mufcular  powers  87. 

DiflinSion  of  difeafes,  37. 

Divifion  of  the  funftions,  56. 

Double  quartan ,  156. 

Double  tertian ,  128.  - 

Dropjy,  339.  Of  the  brain, 
238.  Of  the  breaft,  342. 
Of  the  abdomen,  343.*  Of- 
the  uterus,  344.  Of  the- 
ferotum,  3  45. 

Dumbnefs,  380. 

Duplicated  quartan,  x 54. : 

Duplicated  tertian,  ■  129. 

Dyfaflhefia,  358. 

Dyfcinefia,  378. 

Dyfectea,  363. 

Dyfenteria,  254. 

Dyfentery,  no, 

Dyfopiai,  361. 

/Dyforexia,  368. 

Dyfpepfta,  275. 

Dyfpermatifmus,  401. 

Dyjpncea,  292.  Catarrhal,  293. 
Dry,  294;  >  From  changes  of 


weather,  295.  From  earthy; 
fubftances,  296.  Watery* 

297.  From  corpulency* 

298. 

Dyfuria,  1 18,  399.  CalcU* 
lofa,  400. 

E. 

Elephantiajis,  352. 

Emphyfema,  336. 

Empirics ,  33. 

Empyema,  187. 

Enteritis,  193.  Phlegmonod£ea<,  < 
196.  Eryfipelatofa,  197/ 
Enurefts,  390. 

Ephidrofis,  387. 

Epilspjia ,  286.  Cerebalis,  287. 
Sympathica,  288.  Occeg- 
fionalis,  289. 

Epiphora,  388. 

Epifchefes,  392. 

Epiflaxis,  235. 

Erifijlratus,  3 1 . 

Eruptive  tertian,  1 34. 

Erythema,  1 74. 

Eryfipelas,  218.  With  bliftera, 
219.  With  phlydenas,  220, 
Exanthemata-,  217. 

Excejfive  perforation,  1 1 6. 
ExceJJive  thirfi,  37  0. 

Exciting  caufe  of  difeafes,  6o»- 

F. 

Falfe  appetite,  371. 

Fainting,  272. 

Febres,  1 25.  - 
Feeling,  74. 

Feeling,  depraved,  367. 

Fever,  continued,  164.  Remit¬ 
tent,  138.  Intermittent,  126. 
Scarlet,  230.  Child-bed, . 
4°4-  . 

Fixed  air,  412. 

Flooding,  245. 

Fluor  albus,  250. 

Frambcefia,  354. 

Furor  uterinus,  373.  \ 

G. 

Galen,  41. 

Gajlritis,  1 9 2.  Phlegmonodaesf 
193.  Eryfipelatofa,  194, 
General  arrangement  of  .dif¬ 
eafes,  123, 

■  .  Conors- 


3J8 

Gonorrhea,  n*  391* 

Gout ,  2 1 1 

Greek  phyficians,  3. 

Green  iicknefs,  277. 

Gutta  ferena,  3  60. 

H. 

Hamoptyfis,  236. 

Ueetnorrhaghi ,  234* 

Hemorrhois ,  240. 

Headach,  405,  and  p.  352. 

Hearing,  80.  Depraved,  364. 

Heart-burn,  300. 

HeSic  fever,  1 70. 

Hemiplegia-,  267. 

Hepatitis,  1  g  8. 

Hepatic  jinx,  317. 

Hereditary  difeafes ,  6  2. 

Herophilus,  32. 

Hippocrates,  3.  His  writings,  6. 
His  idea  of  nature,  7.  Of 
the  caufes  of  difeafe,  8.  His 
divifion  of  difeafes,  9.  His 
opinion  of  a  crifis,  10.  His 
accuracy  in  prognofis,  1 1. 
His  maxims  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health,  12.  His 
maxims  refpe&ing  the  cure 
of  difeafe,  13.  Diet,  14. 
Bathing,  17.  Exercise,  18. 
Purgation,  19.  Blood  let¬ 
ting,  20.  Diuretics,  21. 
Specifics,  22.  External  ap¬ 
plications,  23.  Fomenta¬ 
tions,  24.  Fumigation,  23. 
Gargles,  26.  Ointments, 
27.  Cataplafms,  28.  Colly- 
ria,  29. 

Hooping-cough,  299. 

Hydrocele,  343. 

Hydrocephalus,  340. 

Hydrocephalic  apoplexy,  258. 

Hydrometra,  344. 

Hydrophobia ,  322.  Rabiofa, 
323.  Spontanea,  324. 

Hydr  /rachitis,  34 1. 

Hydrothorax,  342. 

Hyporhondriafis,  27  6. 

Hypria,  3:1. 

Hyjleritis,  204. 

I. 

Her  us,  356. 

Jdiotifm,  8$,  326. 

Iliac  pqjfion,  1 13. 

Impetigines,  348. 

Incipient  phlhijls,  238. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  120. 

Incubus ,  329. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
201.  Of  the  brain,  176. 
Of  the  heart,  188  Of  the 
inteftines,  19,5.  Of  the  kid¬ 
ney,  200.  Of  the  liver,  198. 
Of  the  lungs,  183.  Of  the 
mefentery,  191.  Of  the  o- 
jnaentum,  190.  Of  the  peri- 
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toneum,  189.  Ofthefpleen, 
199-  Of  the  ftomach,  192. 
Of  the  uterus,  204. 
Inflammatory  tertian,  133. — 
Quinfy,  178. 

Inoculation,  2  25. 

Intermittentes,  1 23. 

Intumefcentiee,  334. 

Irregular  tertian,  127. 

Ifchuria,  394.  Renalis,  395. 
Ureterica,  396.  Veficalis, 
397.  Urethralis,  398. 
Itching,  77. 

Jaundice,  356. 

Jetuifh  phyficians,  I. 

King's  evil,  349. 

Lepra,  3,-3. 

Leucorrhtta,  25 0. 

Lientery,  316. 

Locales,  377. 

Lochia l  discharge  immoderate, 
248. 

Locked  jaw,  280. 

Loofenefs,  109. 

Lofs  of  voice,  379. 

Lues  venerea,  330. 

Lumbago,  Z06. 

M. 

Madnefs,  melancholy,  327. — 
furious,  328. 

Malignant  fore  throat,  179. 
Mania,  328. 

Marcores,  331. 

Meajlet ,  227. 

Medical  e/edr icily,  41 1. 
Melancholy  and  mania,  85. 
Melancholia,  327. 

Meleene ,  409. 

Memory,  83. 
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o. 

Ohjlipatio,  n°  393. 

Obflrufled  perfpiration,  113. 
Occafional  fyncope,  274. 
Odontalgia ,  210 

Oefophagus,  dangerous  affe&ion 
of,  406. 

Oneirodynia,  329. 

Opthalmia,  1 73. 

Oribafius,  42. 

Origin  of  difeafes,  62. 

P. 

Pain,  73. 

Palpitatio,  290. 

Palpitation ,  97. 

Palfy,  92,  263. — From  poi- 
fon3,  269. 

Paracelfus,  32. 

Paracufts,  364. 

Par  aphonia,  381. 

Paralyfis,  265. 

Paraplegia ,  268. 

Partial  palfy,  2  66. 

Paulus,  43. 

Pemphigus,  232. 

Peritonitis,  189. 

Peripneumonia,  184. 

Pertufjis,  299. 

Peps,  2  21. 

Phlegmafta,  171. 

Phlegmone ,  173. 

Phlogofis,  172. 

Phrenitis,  1 7  6. 

Phlhifu,  237. 

Phyfconia,  346. 

Phyfometra,  338. 

Pica,  371. 

Piles,  240.  External, 241.  From 
a  procidentia  ani,  ^42.  Run¬ 
ning,  243.  Blind,  244. 


Menorrhagia,  243,  Vitiorum, 

Plague,  221. 

249. 

Menfes,  immoderate  flow 

Plethora,  100. 

of, 

Plica  polonica,  333. 

246. 

Pleuritis,  183. 

Methodical  fed,  36. 

Pneumatofis ,  336. 

Miliaria,  229. 

Pneumonia,  183. 

Mifplaced  gout,  213. 

Podagra,  M. 

Mobility,  88. 

Poifons,  408. 

Moderns ,  94. 

Polyfarcia,  335. 

Morbid  thinnefs  of  the  blood, 

Polydip/ii  ,  370. 

1 0 1 .  Thicknefs  of 

blood,  102. 

Mumps,  182. 

the 

Praxagoras,  30. 
Predtfponent  caufe,  59. 

Profufio,  3  86. 

Mutitas,  380. 

Proximate  caufe ,  61. 

N. 

Pfellifnms,  382. 

Naufea,  1 12. 

Pfeudobie-jis,  363. 

Nephritis,  200. 

Ptyalifmus,  389. 

Nettle  rafh,  231 . 

Puerperal  fever,  40  4. 

Nervous  confumplion,  333. 
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Med'eires  MEDICINES,  whatever  fubdances  ferve  to  reftore 
||  health  — Medicines  are  either  ft m pie  or  compound',  the 

Med  ci .  forrner  being  prepared  by  nature  alone  ;  and  the  latter 
owing  to  the  induftry  of  man,  by  varioufly  mixing  the 
fimple  together.  See  Pharmacy 

Medicines  are  likewife  diftinguifhed  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ufing  them,  into  external  and  internal;  and  with 
regard  to  their  effects,  they  are  faid  to  be  emetic,  ca¬ 
thartic,  aflringent,  &c.  See  Materia  Medica. 

Pocket  Medicines,  in  furgery,  thofe  which  a  fur- 
geon  ought  always  to  carry  about  with  him,  in  a  box 
or  convenient  cafe. 

Thofe,  according  to  Heifter,  are  the  common  di- 
geftive  ointment,  and  fome  detergent  ointment,  for 
clean  ling  and  digeding  foul  ulcers;  to  which  mull 
alfo  be  added  a  plader  or  two  fitted  for  defence 
or  adhefion,  fince  one  or  other  of  thefe  is  almoft 
condantly  wanted.  Neither  fhould  there  be  want¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  blue  vitriol  for  the  taking  down 
luxuriant  flefh,  and  to  Hop  hemorrhagies :  but  if 
vitriol  is  wanting,  burnt  alum,  red  precipitate,  the 
infernal  {tone,  or  any  other  corrofive  medicine,  will 
fupply  its  place  in  corrofive  intentions  ;  and  the  laft 
will  alfo  ferve  to  open  abfeeffes,  to  make  iffues,  and 
perform  many  other  operations  of  that  kind. 

With  thefe  there  fiiould  always  be  kept  in  readinefs 
alfo  a  quantity  of  feraped  lint,  that  the  fiirgeon  may 
be  able  to  give  immediate  afiiftance  to  wounded  per- 
fons ;  fince,  if  he  is  unprepared  for  this,  they  may  ea- 
fily  be  taken  off  by  an  hemorrhagy;  a  circvimftance 
which  ought  alfo  to  prevail  with  him  to  be  always 
provided  with  fuitable  bandages. 

MEDICIS  (Cofmo  de),  called  the  Elder +  fon  ofjohn 
deMedicis,  was  born  at  Florence  Sept.1389.  Altho’in 
a  private  ftation,  he  appeared  with  the  Splendor  of  the 
moft  powerful  fovereign  ;  and  his  fortune,  accumula¬ 
ted  by  fuccefsful  commerce,  was  furpaffed  by  the  re¬ 
venue  of  few  princes.  He  was  partial  to  the  fciences, 
and  liberal  to  men  of  genius.  His  library  confided  of 
a  vaft  number  of  books  of  his  own  cbllefting,  and  he 
enriched  it  with  many  fcarce  and  valuable  manuferipts. 
Banilhed  from  his  native  country  by  the  envy  which 
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his  riches  infpired,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  Medici* 
received  with  the  honours  due  to  a  fovereign  prince. 

His  countrymen  foon  perceived  their  error,  and  re¬ 
called  him  from  banilhraent.  For  34  years  he  was 
fupreme  judge  of  the  republic;  and  his  advice  was  fo¬ 
lic  ited  by  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  and  fovereign- 
ties  of  Italy.  This  great  man  died  Augud  1464,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age,  full  of  happinefs  and  glory. 

On  his  tombfione  he  is  dyled,  “  Father  of  the  people , 
and  deliverer  of  his  country.” 

Medicis  (Laurence  de),  dyled  the  Great  and  the 
Father  of  learning,  was  born  A.  D.  1448.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Peter,  the  grandfon  of  Cofmo,  and  the 
brother  of  Julian  de  Medicis.  Thefe  two  brothers, 
who  were  in  poffefiion  of  abfolute  power  at  Florence, 
excited  the  jealoufy  of*  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  The  fird  hated  them,  becaufe  they  had 
ruined  his  influence  in  Florence;  and  the  fecond,  be¬ 
caufe  they  oppofed  the  advancement  of  his  nephew. 

It  was  at  their  indigation  that  the  Pazzi  confpired 
againd  them.  Julian  was  murdered  while  he  heard 
mafs  April  26th  1478;  and  Laurence,  who  was  only- 
wounded,  was  carried  back  to  his  houfe  in  the  midd 
of  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  Heir  to. 
the  greater  part  of  his  grandfather’s  virtues,  he  was, 
like  him,  the  Maecenas  of  his  age.  It  was  equally  a- 
ftonilhing  (fays  an  hidorian  of  that  country)  and  fo¬ 
reign  to  our  manners,  to  fee  the  fame  man  engaged  in. 
commcrce>  and  fupporting  the  burden  of  the  public 
affairs ;  convening  with  fattors,  and  receiving  ambaf- 
fadors ;  giving  {hows  to  the  people  ;  affording  an  afy- 
Ium  to  the  unfortunate;  and  adorning  his  country  with 
many  magnificent  buildings.  He  was  fo  much  be¬ 
loved  by  the  Florentines,  that  they  appointed  him  chief 
magidrate  of  the  republic.  By  his  unbounded  libe¬ 
rality,  he  drew  to  his  court  a  great  number  of  learned 
men.  He  fent  John  Lafcaris  into  Greece  to  recover 
manuferipts,  with  which  he  enriched  his  library.  He 
cultivated  learning  hixnfelf,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  1.  Fes  Poejies  Italier.nes,  Venice,  1554, 

{2mo.  z.  Canxonne  a  ballo,  1568,  4to.  3  La  Com- 
pagnia  del  Mantellaccio  Beoni,  with  the  fonnets  of 
4  Burc£iello} 
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■' MeSicis.  Burch'teUo,  1558  or  1568,  8vo.  Laurence  de  Medicis 
V"  "*  was  fo  univerfally  admired,  that  the  princes  of  Europe 
did  him  the  honour  to  appeal  their  differences  to  his 
decifion.  It  is  even  reported,  that  Bajazet  emperor 
-of  the  Turks,  to  fhow  him  a  mark  of  efteem  and  re¬ 
gard,  caufed  fearch  for  the  murderers  of  his  brother 
Julian  in  Conftantinople,  and  fent  back  one  of  them 
who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  that  city.  Pope  Six¬ 
tus  IV.  was  the  lafl  of  his  enemies }  but  he  oppofed 
him  with  fo  much  ability,  that  he  brought  him  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  This  illuftrious  man  died 
April  9th  1492,  aged  44.  His  reputation  was  fullied 
by  his  paffion  for  women  and  by  his  infidelity.  Hre 
two  fons,  Peter  who  fucceeded  him  and  who  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Florence  in  1494,  and  John  who  wertt 
by  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  X.  were  like  their  father 
remarkable  for  their  generofity  and  their  leve  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Peter  died  in  1594,  leaving  Laurence,  the  lafl; 
male  iffue  of  this  branch.  Laurence  was  the  father  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  married  Henry  II.  king  of 
France. 

Medicis  (John  de),  on  account  of  his  bravery  and 
‘  knowledge  in  military  affairs  was  furnamed  the  Invin¬ 
cible.  He  was  the  fon  of  John,  otherwife  called  Jour- 
Jain ,  de  Medicis.  His  only  fon  Cofmo  I.  ftyled  the 
■Great,  was  chofen  duke  of  Florence  after  the  murder 
•of  Alexander  de  Medicis,  A.  D.  1537.  He  firft  car¬ 
ried  arms  under  Laurence  de  Medicis  againft  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  afterwards  under  Pope  Leo  X.  Upon  the 
death  of  Leo,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Francis  I. 
.which he  quitted  to  followthe  fortunesof  Francis  Sforza 
duke  of  Milan.  When  Francis  I.  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  againft  the  emperor, 
ke  returned  to  his  fervice.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
knee  at  Governola,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Mantuan  ter¬ 
ritory,  by  a  muflcet-ball  5  and  being  carried  to  Mantua, 
he  died  the  29th  of  November  1526,  aged  28.  Bran- 
tome  relates,  that  when  his  le^ was  to  be  cut  off,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  needed  fome  perfon  to 
iupport  him,  “  Proceed  without  fear  (faid  he),  I  need 
nobody!"  and  he  held  the  candle  himfelf  during  the 
operation.  This  anecdote  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Varchi. 
John  de  Medicis  was  above  the  middle  ftature,  ftrong, 
and  nervous.  His  foldiers,  to  exprefs  their  affe&ion  for 
him  and  their  concern  forhislofs,  affumed  a  mourning 
idrefs  and  ftandards,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  black 
band  to  the  T ufcan  troops  whom  he  commanded. 

Medicis,  (Laurence,  or  Laurenein  de),  was  de- 
.feended  from  a  brother  of  Cofmo  the  Great,,  and  af- 
fedled  the  name  of  popular .  In  1537,  he  killed 
Alexander  de  Medicis,  whom  Charles  V.  had  made 
duke  of  Florence,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  the 
natural  fon  of  Laurence  de  Medicis  duke  of  Urbino. 
He  was  jealous  of  Alexander’s  power,  and  difguifed 
this  jealoufy  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  love  to  his 
country.  He  loved  men  of  learning,  and  cultivated 
literature.  His  works  are,  1.  Lamenti,  Modena,  12  mo. 
2.  Acidofto  Commedia ,  Florence  1 595,  i2mo.  He 
•  died  without  iffue. 

Medicis,  (Hypolitus  de),  natural  fon  of  Julian  de 
Medicis  and  a  lady  of  Urbino,  was  early  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the  graces  of  his  per- 
fon.  Pope1  Clement  VII.  his  coufin,  made  him  car¬ 
dinal  in  1529,  and  fent  him  as  legate. into  Germany 
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to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  When  that  •  prince' went  MedtaV, 
into  Italy,  Medicis,  yielding  to  his  warlike  difpofition,  — -y"** ^ 
appeared  in  the  drefs  of  an  dfficer,  and  advanced  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor,  followed  by  feveral  refpeftable  gen¬ 
tlemen  *  f  the  court.  Charles,  naturally  fufpicious,  and 
afraid  that  the  legate  intended  to  do  him  fome  ill 
offices  with  the  pope,  fent  after  him  and  caufed  him 
to  be  apprehended.  But  when  he  underftood  that  it 
was  a  mere  fally  -of  humour  in  the  young  cardinal,  he 
fet  him  at  liberty  in  a  few  days.  The  character  which 
Medicis  obtained  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  was  bf  effential  fervice  to  him.  He  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  fupports  of  the  Holy  See  ; 
and  a  little  before  Clement’s  death,  when  the  corfair 
Barbaroffa  made  a  defeent  into  Italy  to  the  great 
terror  of  Rome,  which  was  only  defended  by  200 
of  the  pope’s  guards,  Medicis  was  difpatched  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  coafts  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  Oil 
his  arrival  at  the  place  of  deftination,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  that  Barbaroffa  had  withdrawn  him¬ 
felf  at  that  critical  moment ;  which  allowed  him  to 
claim  the  honour  of  the  retreat  without  expofing  his 
perfon  or  his  army.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he 
was  of  great  fervice  in  the  eledlion  of  Paul  III.  who 
neverthelefs  refufed  to  make  him  legate  to  Ancona, 
though  that  office  had  been  promifed  to  him  in  the 
conclave.  Enraged  aHo  that  the  pope  had  beftowed 
the  principality  of  Florence  on  Alexander  de  Medicis, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  Laurence  duke  of 
Urbino,  he  was  prompted  by  his  ambition  to  believe 
that  he  might  fucceed  to  that  dignity  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Alexander.  Fie  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  him,  and  determined  to  carry  him  off  by  a 
mine  5  but  the  plot  was  difeovered  before  he  had  aq- 
complifhed  his  purpofe.  O&avian  Zanga,  one  of 
his  guards,  was  arrefted  as  his  chief  accomplice.  Hy¬ 
politus  de  Medicis,  apprehenfive  for  his  own  fafety, 
retired  to  a  caftle  near  Trivoli.  On  his  road  to 
Naples,  he  fell  fick  at  Itri  in  the  territory  of  Fon- 
di,  and  died  Auguft  13th  I535,.in  his  24th  year, 
not  without  fufpicien  of  being  poifoned.  His  houfe 
was  an  afylum  for  the  unfortunate,  and  frequently  for 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  the  blackeft  crimes,  it  was 
open  to  men  of  all  nations ;  and  he  was  frequently  ad- 
dreffed  in  20  different  languages.  He  had  a  natural 
fon  named  Afdrubal  de  Medicis,  who  was  a  knight  of 
Malta.  This  anecdote  proves  that  his  manners  were 
more  military  than  eccleiiaftic.  He  wore  a  fword, 
and  never  put  on  the  habit  of  cardinal  except  on  oc- 
cafions  of  public  ceremony.  He  was  wholly  devoted 
to  the  theatre,  hunting,  and  poetry. 

Medicis,  (Alexander  de),  firft  duke  of  Florence 
in  1530,  was  natural  fon  of  Laurence  de  Medicis  fur- 
named  the  Younger,  and  nephew  of  pope  Clement  VII. 

He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle 
and  to  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  This  prince  having 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Florence  after  an  obftinate 
-fiege,  conferred  the  fovereignty  of  this  city  on  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  afterwards  -gave  him  in  marriage  Margaret 
of  Auftria  his  natural  daughter.  According  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation  granted  to  the  Florentines,  the 
new  duke  was  to  be  only  hereditary  doge,  and  his 
authority  was  tempered  by  councils ;  which  left 
them  at  leaft  a  fhadow  of  their  ancient  liberty.  But 
,  Alexander, 
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-Medicis.  Alexander,  who  felt  himfelf  fupported  by  the  empe- 
" v—  rQr  anc^  ^  pope,  was  no  fooner  in  poffefiion  of  his 
new  dignity,  than  he  began  to  govern  like  a  tyrant ; 
being  guided  by  no  law  but  his  own  caprice,  indul- 
,  ging  the  mod  brutal  pafiions,  and  making  light  of  dif- 

hqnouring  families,  and  of  violating  even  the  afylum 
of  the  cloifters  to  gratify  his  lull.  Among  the  confi¬ 
dants  of  his  debauchery  was  a  relation  of  his  own, 
.Laurence  de  Media’s.  This  young  man,  who  was 
only  22  years  of  age,  at  the  inftigation  of  Philip 
Strozzi,  a  zealous  republican,  conceived  the  defign  of 
affafiinating  Alexander,  and  thereby  of  delivering  his 
country  from  opprefiion.  From  the  moment  when 
be  firft  became  attached  to  him,  he  tried  to  gain  his 
confidence,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  he  might  the 
better  have  it  in  his  power  to  take  away  his  life.  A 
confiderable  time  elapfed  before  he  found  fuch  an  op¬ 
portunity  as  he  defired.  At  length-,  under  pretence 
of  procuring  the  duke  a  tele  a  tele  with  a  lady  of  whom 
he  was  deeply  enamoured,  he  brought  him  alone  and 
unattended  into  his  chamber,  and  put  him  under  his 
bed.  He  went  out,  under  pretence  of  introducing 
the  objefl  of  his  paffion  ;  and  returned  along  with  an 
-affafiin  by  profefiion,  to  whom  alone  he  had  entrufted 
his  defign,  only  to  ftab  him.  This  cruel  feene  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  night  betwixt  the  5th  and  6th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1537.  Alexander  was  only  26  years  of  age.  The 
Florentines  derived  no  advantage  from  this  crime  of 
Laurence,  for  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  recover 
their  liberty.  The  party  of  the  Medicis  prevailed, 
and  Alexander  was  fucceeded  by  Cofmo  ;  whofe  go¬ 
vernment,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  was  as  juft  and  mode¬ 
rate,  as  that  of  his  predeceffor  had  been  violent  and 
tyrannical.  Laurence  de  Medicis  fled  to  Venice,  to 
fome  of  the  leaders  of  the  malcontents  at  Florence, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  ;  but  not  thinking  him¬ 
felf  in  fufficient  -feenrity,  he  went  to  Conftantinople, 
whence  he  returned  fome  time  after  to  Venice.  He 
was  there  affafiinated  in  1547,  ten  years  after  the 
duke’s  murder,  by  two  foldiers,  one  of  whom  had  for¬ 
merly  been  in  Alexander’s  guards  ;  And  thefe  foldiers 
were  generous  enough  to  refufe  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  which  was  the  price  put  upon  his  head. 

Medicis  (Cofmo  de),  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
joined  Charles  V.  againft  the  French,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  continue  neutral.  As  a  reward  for  his  fer- 
vices,  the  emperor  added  to  the  duchy  of  Tufcany 
Piombino  the  ifle  of  Elba  and  other  ftates.  Cofmo 
foon  after  received  from  pope  Pius  IV.  the  title  of 
grand  duke  ;  and  had  it  not  been  oppofed  by  all  the 
princes  of  Italy,  this  pontiff,  who  was  entirely  devoted 
tov  Cofmo,  becaufe  he  had  thought  proper  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  to  be  of  his  houfe,  would  have  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  king.  There  never  was  a  more 
zealous  patron  of  learning.  Ambitious  of  imitating 
the  fecond  Caefar,  he,  like  him,  was  fond  of  learned 
#  men,  kept  them  near  his  perfon,  and  founded  for 
them  the  univerfity  of  Pifa.  He  died  in  1574,  at  the 
age  of  35,  after  governing  with  equal  wifdom  and 
glory.  In  1562  he  inftituted  the  military  order  of  St 
Stephen.  His  fon,  Francis  Mary,  who  died  in  1587, 
was  the  father  of  Mary  of  Medicis  the  wife  of 
Henry  the  Great,  and  of  Ferdinand  I.  who  died  in 
1608. 
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MEDIETAS  l!ngu;e,  in  law,  fignifies  a  jury,  or  Medietas 
inqueft  impanelled,  of  which  the  one  half  are  natives  II. 
of  this  land  and  the  other  foreigners.  This  jury  is  . 1  e  ma*  . 
never  ufed  except  where  one  of  the  parties  in  a  plea  is 
a  ftranger  and  the  other  a  denizen.  In  petit-tieafon# 
murder,  and  felony,  foreigners  are  avowed  this  privi¬ 
lege  ;  but  not  in  high-treafon,  becaufe  an  alien,  ip  that 
cafe  (hall  be  tried  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  not  by  a  medietas  linguae.  A  grand 
jury  ought  not  in  any  cafe  to  be  of  a  medietas  lingua  ; 
and  the  perfon  that  would  have  the  advantage  of  a 
trial  in  this  way,  is  to  pray  the  fame,  othervvife  it  Fill 
not  be  permitted  on  a  challenge  of  the  jurors. 

MEDIMNUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  meafure 
of  Capacity.  See  Measure. 

MEDINA-talnari,  a  famous  town  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  between  Arabia  Deferta  and  Arabia  the 
Happy  ;  celebrated  for  being  the  burial-place  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  It  Hands  at  a  day’s  journey  from  the  port  of 
Iambo.  It  is  of  moderate  fize,  furrouiided  by  wretch¬ 
ed  walls,  and  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  fandy  plain.  It 
belongs  to  the  Scherif  of  Mecca,  although  it  had  of 
late  times  a  particular  fovereign  of  the  family  of  Da-' 
cii  Barkad.  At  prefent,  the  government  is  confided 
by  the  Scherif  to  a  vizir,  who  mull  be  taken  from  the 
family  of  the  fovereign.  Before  Mahomet,  this  city 
was  called  laihreb ;  but  it  got  the  name  of  Medinet 
en  Nebbi,  “  the  City  of  the  Prophet,”  after  Maho¬ 
met,  being  driven  from  Mecca  by  the  Ivoreifchites, 
had  taken  refuge  there,  and  paffed  in  it  the  reft  of 
his  days.  The  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina  is  re- 
fpefted  by  Muffulmans,  but  they  are  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  vifit  it  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion.  The 
caravans  of  Syria  and  Egypt  alone,  which  on  their 
return  from  Mecca  pafs  near  Medina,  go  a  little  out 
of  their  way  to  fee  the  tomb.  It  (lands  in  a  corner 
of  the  great  fquare,  whereas  the  Kaba  is  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  that  at  Mecca.  That  the  people  may 
not  perform  fome  fuperftitious  worfliip  to  the  relics  of 
the  prophet,  they  are  prevented  from- approaching  the 
tomb  by  grates,  through  which  they  may  look  at  it. 

It  confifts  of  a  piece  of  plain  mafon  work  in  the  form 
of  a  cheft,  without  any  other  monument.  The  tomb 
is  placed  between  two  others,  where  the  allies  of  the 
two  firft  caliphs  repofe.  Although  it  is  not  more 
magnificent  than  the  tombs  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
founders  of  mofques,  the  building  that  covers  it  is  de¬ 
corated  with  a  piece  of  green  filk  (luff  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  the  pacha  of  Damafcus  renews  every 
feven  years.  It  is  guarded  by  40  eunuchs,  who  watch 
the  treafure  faid  to  be  depofited  there.  It  is  feated  in  a 
plain  abounding  with  palm-trees,  in  E.  Long.  39.  53. 

N.  Lat.  25.  See  ( Hi/lory  of)  Arabia. 

Media A-Celi,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  and  capital  of  a  confiderable  duchy  of  the 
fame  name  ;  feated  near  the  river  Xalon,  in  W.  Long. 

2.  9.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

Medi is A-de-las -Torres,  a  very'  ancient  town  of 
Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  with  an  old  caftle,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  confines  of  An- 
dalufia,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Bajadoz. 

MsDiNA-del-Campo,  a  large  rich,  and  ancient  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  The  great  fquare 
is  very  fine,  and  adorned  with  a  fuperb  fountain.  It 
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is  a  trading  place,  enjoys  great  privileges,  and  is  feated 
in  a  country  abounding  with  corn  and  wine.  W.  Long. 
4.  20.  Nat.  Lat.  41.  22. 

MeniNA-del-no-Secco,  an  ancient  and  rich  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy:  feated  on  a  plain,  where  there  are  fine  pattures. 
E.  Long.  4  33.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

MEDINA  (Sir  John),  a  very  eminent  painter, 
was  fon  of  Medina  de  L’Afturias,  a  Spanifh  captain 
who  had  fettled  at  Bruffels,  where  the  fon  was  born 
in  1660.  He  was  inftrufted  in  painting  by  du  Cha- 
tel ;  under  whofe  direction  he  made  good  progrefs  ; 
and  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Rubens,  made 
that  eminent  mafter  his  principal  model.  He  painted 
both  liiftory  and  portrait  ;  and  was  held  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  efteem  by  moft  of  the  princes  of  Germany, 
who  diftinguifhed  life  merit  by  feveral  marks  of  ho- 
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Mediolanum  Gugernorum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  f 
Gallia  Belgica  ;  now  the  village  Moyland ,  not  far  from 
Cologne. 

Mediolanum  Ordovicum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  i 
Britain,  now  Llan  Vethlin ,  a  market-town  in  Mont*  1 
gomerylhire  in  Wales. 

Mediolanum  Santonum  (anc.  geog.),  which  after¬ 
wards  taking  the  name  of  the  people,  was  called  San - 
tonica  Urbs ;  alfo  Santones  and  Santoni:  A  town  of  A- 
quitain.  Now  Saintes ,  capital  of  Saintonge  in  Guienne, 
on  the  river  Charente. 

MEDIOMATRICI,  anciently  a  territory  of  Bel¬ 
gica.  Now  the  diocefe  of  Meta. 

MEDITATION,  an  aft  by  which  we  confider 
any  thing  clofely,  or  wherein  the  foul  is  employed  in 
the  fearch  or  confideration  of  any  truth.  In  our  re¬ 
ligion,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  confideration  of  the  ob- 


r.our.'  He  married  young,  and  came  into  England  jefts  and  grand  truths  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 


in  1 686,  where'he  drew  portraits  for  feveral  years  with 
great  reputation  ;  as  he  painted  thofe  fubjefts  with 
remarkable  freedom  of  touch,  a  delicate  management 
of  tints,  and  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  perfons.  The 
earl  ot  Leven  encouraged  him  to  go  to  Scotland,  and 
procured  him  a  fubicription  of  500 1.  worth  of  bufi- 
neft.  He  went,  carrying  a  large  number  of  bodies 
and  poftures,  to  which  he  painted  heads.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  for  a.  fhort  time ;  but  went 
back  to  Scotland,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  yard  of  the  Greyfricrs  at  Edinburgh  in 
17 1 1,  aged  52.  He  painted  moft  of  the  Scotch  no¬ 
bility  ;  but  was  not  rich,  having  20  children.  The 
portraits  of  the  profeffors  in  the  furgeon’s-hall  at  E- 
dinburgh  were  painted  by  him,  and  are  commended. 
At  Wentworth-caftle  is  a  large  piece  containing  the 
firft  duke  of  Argyle  and  his  fons,  the  two  late  dukes- 
John  and  Archibald,  in  Roman  habits  ;  the  ftyle  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  fuperior  to  moft  modern  performers.  In 
furgeon’s-hall  are  two  fmall  liiftories  by  him.  The 
duke  of  Gordon  prefented  Sir  John  Medina’s  head  to 
the  great  duke  of  Tufcany  for  his  eolleftion  of  por¬ 
traits  done  by  the  painters  themfelves ;  the  duke  of 
Gordon  too  was  drawn  by  him,  with  his  fon  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Huntley  and  his  daughter  Lady  Jane,  in  one 
piece.  Medina  was  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  loid  high  commiffioner  ;  and  was  the  laft  knight 
made  in  Scotland  before  the  union.  The  prints  in 
the  oftavo  edition  of  Milton  were  defigned  by  him  ; 
and  he  compofed  another  fet  for  Ovid’s  Metamorpho- 
fis,  but  they  were  never  engraved. 

MEDlNE,  an  Egyptiaif  piece  of  money,  of  iron 
filvered- over,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  threepence. 

MEDIOLANUM,  an  ancient  city,  the  capiial  of 
the  Infubres,  built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  fettlement  in 
that  part  of  Italy.  A  municipium,  and  a. place  of  great 
ifcrength.  The  feat  of  the  liberal  arts ;  whence  it  had 


Myftic  divines  make  a  great  difference  between  me¬ 
ditation  and  contemplation :  the  former  confifts  in  dif- 
curfive  afts  of  the  foul,  confidering  methodically  and 
with  attention  the  myfteries  of  faith  and  the  precepts- 
of  morality  ;  and  is  performed  by  refleftions  and  rea- 
fonings,  which  leave  behind  them  manifell  impreflions 
on  the  brain.  The  pure  contemplative  have  no  need 
of  meditation,  as  feeing  all  things  in  God  at  a  glance, 
and  without  any  refleftion.  When  a  man,  therefore, 
has  once  quitted  meditation,  and  is  arrived  at  con¬ 
templation,  he  returns  no  more  ;  and,  according  to 
Alvarez,  never  refumes  the  oar  of  meditation,  except 
when  the  wind  of  contemplation  is  too  weak  to  fill  his 
fails. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  fomething  inclofed  with¬ 
in  land  ;  or  that  is  remote  from  the  ocean. 

Mediterranean  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify 
that  large  fea  which  flows  between  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa,,  entering  by  the  ftraits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,.  and  reaching  into  Alia,  as  far  as  the  Euxine  Sea 
and  the  Palus  Masotis. 

The  Mediterranean  was  anciently  called  the  Grecian 
Sea  and  the  Great  Sea.  It  is  now  cantoned  out  in¬ 
to  feveral  divifions,  which  bear  feveral  names.  To- 
the  weft  of  Italy  it  is  called  the  Ligujlic  or  Tufcan  Sea ; 
near  Venice,  the  Adriatic  ;  towards  Greece,  the  Ionic 
and  JEgcan;  between  the  Hellefpont  and  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  the  White  Sea,  as  being  very  fafe  ;  and  beyond, 
the  Black  Sea ,  its  navigation  being  dangerous. 

The  Britilh  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea  is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  permanent  prefervation  thereof  de¬ 
pends  on  the  poffeffibn  of  the  town  and  fortification 
of  Gibraltar-  % 

The  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  paffes  for  fhips 
to  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  See.  or  the. Teal  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  office  to. fuch  paffes,  is  felony  without  benefit 


the  name  of. Nova  Athence.  Now  Milan,  capital  of  of  clergy.  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  18. 


the  Milanefe,  fituated  on  the  rivers  Diana  and  Lombro, 

E.  Long.  9. 30.  N.  Lat.  45.  25. 

Mediolanum  Aulercorum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  ttmber. 
Gallia  Celtica,  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the 
Eburovicum  Ci<vitas  ( Antonine)  ;  corrupted  to  Civitas 
Ebroicorum,  and  this  laft  to  Ebroica  ;  whence  the  mo¬ 
dern  appellation  Evreux,  a  city  of  Normandy..  E. 

Long.  1. 12.  N.  Lat.  49.  21. 


MEDITRINAL1A,  a  Roman  feftival  in  honour 
of  the  god  deft  Meditrina,  kept  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Both  the  deity  and  the  feftival  were  fo  call¬ 
ed  a  medendo ,  becaufe  on  this  day  they  began  to  drink 
new  wine  mixed  with  old'by  way  of  medicine.  The 
mixture  of  wines,  on  this  feftival,  was  drank  with  much 
form  and  folemn  ceremony. 

MEDITULLIUM,  is  ufed  by  anatomifts  for  that- 
fpungy. 
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JMe4ium  fpungy  fubftance  between  the  two  plates  of  the  era. 

II  nium,  and  in  the  interftices  of  all  laminated  bones 
gee  Anatomy.  n°  1,  ir. 

f  MEDIUM,  in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of 

a  fyllogifm,  being  an  argument,  reafon,  or  confidera- 
tion,  for  which  we  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  ;  or,  it  is 
the  caufe  why  the  greater  extreme  is  affirmed  or  de¬ 
nied  of  the  lefs  in  the  conelufion. 

Medium,  in  arithmetic,  or  arithmetical  medium  or 
mean ,  called  in  the  fchools  medium  rei ;  that  which  is 
equally  diftant  from  each  extreme,  or  which  exceeds 
the  leffer  extreme  as  much  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the 
greater,  iq  refpeft  of  quantity,  not  of  proportion  ; 
thus  9  is  a  medium  betwixt  6  and  1 2. 

Geometrical  Medium,  called  in  the  fchools  medium 
perfonee,  is  that  where  the  fame  ratio  is  preferved  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  as  between  the  fecond  and 
third  terms ;  or  that  which  exceeds  in  the  fame  ratio 
or  quota  of  itfelf,  as  it  is  exceeded  :  thus  6  is  a  geo¬ 
metrical  medium  between  4  and  9. 

Medium,  in  philofophy,  that  fpace  or  region  thro’ 
which  a  body  in  motion  paffes  to  any  point :  thus 
asther  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  move  ;  air,  the  medium  wherein 
bodies  move  near  our  earth  ;  water,  the  medium  where¬ 
in  fifties  live  and  move  ;  and  glafs  is  alfo  a  medium  of 
light,  as  it  affords  it  a  free  paffage.  That  denfity  or 
confiftency  in  the  parts  of  the  medium,  whereby  the 
motion  of  bodies  in  it  is  retarded,  is  called  the  refijl- 
ance  of  the  medium  ;  which,  together  with  the  force  of 
gravity,  is  the  caufe  of  the  ceffation  of  the  motion  of 
projeftiles. 

Subtile  or  JFjherial  Medium.  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoh  con- 
fiders  it  probable,  that,  befide  the  particular  aereal 
medium,  wherein  we  live  and  breathe,  there  is  another 
more  univerfal  one,  which  he  calls  an  atherial  medium; 
vaftly  more  rare,  fubtile,  elaftic,  and  aftive,  than  air; 
and  by  that  means  freely  permeating  the  pores  and 
interftices  of  all  other  mediums,  and  diffufing  itfelf 
through  the  whole  creation  5  and  by  the  intervention 
hereof  he  thinks  it  is  that  moft  of  the  great  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature  are  effe&ed.  See  ^Ether,  Electri¬ 
city,  Fire,  &c. 

Medium,  in  optics,  any  fubftance  through  which 
light  is  tranfmitted. 

MEDLAR,  in  botany.  See  Mespilus. 

MEDULLA  ossium,  or  Marrow  of  the  Bones. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  5. 

Medulla  cerebri  and  cerebelH,  denotes  the  white  foft 
part  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  covered  on  the  out- 
iide  with  the  cortical  fubftance,  which  is  of  a  more 
dark  or  afhy colour.  See  Anatomy,  n°  131 — 133. 

Medulla  oblongata ,  is  the  medullary  part  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  joined  in  one ;  the  fore-part  of 
it  coming  from  the  brain,  and  the  hind-part  from  the 
cerebellum.  See  Anatomy,  n"  134. 

It  lies  on  the  bafts  of  the  lkull,  and  is  continued  thro’ 
the  great  perforation  thereof  into  the  hollew  of  the 
vertebras  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins  ;  though  only 
fo  much  of  it  retains  the  name  oblongata  as  is  included 
within  the  fkull.  After  its  exit  thence,  it  is  diftinguilh- 
td  by  the  name  of  medulla  fpitialis.  Ibid.  n°  135. 

MEDUSA  (fab.  hift.),  one  of  the  thiee  Gorgons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  fubjedl  to  mortality.  She 


is  celebrated  for  her  perfonal  charms  and  the  beauty  Med  An 
of  her  locks.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  — 
and  obtained  her  favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

This  violation  of  the  fanftity  of  the  temple  provoked 
Minerva  ;  and  (he  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Me- 
dufa,  which  had  infpired  Neptune’s  love,  into  ferpents, 
the  fight  of  which  turned  the  beholders  into  ftones ; 
but  Perfeus,  armed  with  Mercury’s  ax  with  which  he 
killed  Argus,  cut  off  Medufa’s  head,  from  whofe 
blood  fprang  Pegafus  and  Chryfaor,  together  with 
the  innumerable  ferpents  that  infeft  Africa.  The  con¬ 
queror  placed  Medufa’s  head  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva, 
which  he  had  ufed  in  his  expedition  ;  and  the  head 
ftill  retained  the  fame  petrifying  powers  as  before. 

Medusa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  vermes,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  mollufca.  The  body  is  gelatinous, 
roundiffi,  and  depreffed ;  and  the  mouth  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  under  part  of  the  body.  Many  fpeciet, 
on  being  handled,  affeft  with  a  nettle-like  burning, 
and  excite  a  rednefs.  The  ancients,  and  fome  of  the 
moderns,  add  that  they  have  an  aphrodifiac  property, 
and  in  feveral  languages  they  are  called  by  an  obfeene 
name.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  names  of  and  pulmo  marinus , 

or  fea-lungs.  They  attributed  medicinal  virtues  to 
them.  DiofcorideS  informs  us,  that,  if  rubbed 
frefh  on  the  difeafed  part,  they  cured  the  gout  in 
the  feet,  and  kibed  heeL.  ./Elian  fays,  that  they 
were  depilatory  ;  and,  if  macerated  in  vinegar,  would 
take  away  the  beard.  Their  phofphoric  quality  is 
well  known  ;  nor  was  it  overlooked  by  the  ancients. 

Pliny  obferves,  that  if  rubbed  with  a  itick  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  burn,  and  the  wood  to  ffiine  all  over.  The  fame 
naturalift  obferves,  that  when  they  fink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  they  portend  a  continuance  of  bad  weather. 

On  Plate  CCXCIV,  are  figured  feveral  fpecimens, 
viz.  1,  The  aurita,  or  aurited  medufa;  which  appears, 
as  floating  on  the  water,  to  be  a  mere  lifelefs  lump  of  3>n°r. 
jelly.  It  is  of  a  whitiih  colour,  with  a  call  of  bluifti 
grey,  and  is  of  an  orbiculated  figure,  elevated  into  a 
convexity  in  the  middle  on  the  upper  fide,  flat  on  the 
under,  and  furniftied  with  a  fringe  of  fine  and  fome- 
what  rigid  filaments  round  the  edge,  refembling  white 
hairs :  on  the  under  furface  there  are  four  cavities  near 
the  centre,  each  of  an  arcuated  figure,  and  furroundei 
with  an  opaque  line,  formed  of  about  24  parallel  points 
or  dots  :  from  the  -very  centre  of  the  under  .fide  there 
arife  four  crooked  appendage?,  which  have  each  a  row 
of  hairy  filaments  on  the  exterior  edge;  and  on  the 
upper  furface  there  is  an  appearance  of  fine  veffels  of 
a  pale  colour.  This  fpecies  is  frequent,  floating  on. 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  or  adhering  to  rooks  about  our 
own  coafts;  and  when  the  fun  Ihines  on  them,  they  have 
a  very  beautiful  lucid  appearance.  It  is  called  by  fome  the 
fea  nettle,  it  being  one  of  thofe  animals  that  when  touch¬ 
ed  occafions  a  very  difagreeable  tingling  in  the  hands. 

2.  The  capillata,  or  capillated  medufa,  is  a  very 
Angular  and  odd  animal  :  it  teems  a  mere  lump  of  aIlj“3-3  n°i. 
whitifh  femi-pellucid  jelly  ;  and  is  as  eafily  broken  and 
deftroyed  by  a  touch  as  the  common  jellies  brought 
to  our  tables:  its  ftiape  is  rounded,  rifing  into  a  con¬ 
vexity  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  therefore  thickeft, 
and  whence  it  becomes  gradually  thinner  to  the  fides : 
on  the  under  fide  it  is  plain,  and  on  this  there  is  vifible 
a  rough,  or  as  it  w-ere  echinated  circle,  within  which 
Z  z  2  there 
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Medufa",  there  fun  eight  pairs  of  rays  from- the  centre  toward 
Medway.  tjie  circumference  ;  and  from  the  centre  there  arife 
y  alfo  a  number  of  curled  appendages,  which  are  fome- 
times  reddilh,  but  more  ufually  whitifh,  and  a  vaft 
number  of  flender  filaments :  the  edge  or  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  body  is  regularly  divided  into  eight  por¬ 
tions,  and  each  of  them  is  emarginated,  fo  that  on  the 
whole  verge  there  are  16  finufes.  This  fpecies  is  to  be 
met  with  in  vaft  abundance  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  about  Sheppey  ifiand  in  Kent,  and  elfe- 
where  tin  that  coaft :  great  quantities  of  it  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  being  thrown  on  fliore  with  the  waves, 
whence  it  has  no  power  of  getting  off  again  ;  and  in 
the  open  feas,  many  fifti  fkim  near  the  furface,  and 
prey  on  them.  This  is  the  fpecies  called  by  many 
rig-3-  n°  3, aut;hors pulmo  marinus ,  or  the  fea  lungs.  3.  The  mar- 
fupialis,  or  purfe  medufa,  is  femi-oval,  with  four  ten- 
tacula  on  the  edge.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
Ibid.  n°4.  4.  The  waved  medufa  has  the  edges  waved,  with 
fangs  on  the  projecting  parts  ;  four  orifices  beneath, 
between  which  riles  a  item  divided  into  eight  large 
ragged  tentacula.  *• 

Thefe  animals  fw-im  in  large  companies  in  feareh  of 
food,  with  their  tentacula  in  continual  motion,  with 
which  they  feize  their  prey,  and  convey  it  to  their 
moutfis :  they  vary  in  fize,  the  largeft  being  generally 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  They  vary  likewife 
in  the  number  of  their  tentacula  5  fome  having  only 
two,  others  four,  fix,  and  fome  eight,  but  they  rarely 
exceed  that  number.  So  powerful  is  their  embrace, 
that  whatever  prey  comes  within  their  reach  never, 
efcapes.  They  fublift  on  infefts,  fmall  fifti,  &c. 

Mr  Banks,  in  his  paffage%from  Madeira  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  difeovered  a  new  fpecies,  which,  when  brought 
aboard  by  the  calling  net;  had  the  appearance  of  metal 
violently  heated,  and  emitted  a  white  light.  With 
thefe  animals  were  taken  fmall  crabs  of  three  different 
fpecies,  altogether  new,  each  of  which  gave  as  much 
light  as  the  glow-worm,  though  the  creature  was  not 
fo  lgrge  by  nine-tenths.  Thele  luminous  animals  are 
one  of  the  caufes  of  that  appearance  to  the  fea  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  many  navigators,  and  of  which 
various  reafons  have  beeB  affigned.  It  appeared  to 
emit  flafhes  of  light  exactly  refembling  thofe  of  light¬ 
ning,  only  not  fo  confiderable,  but  fo  frequent,  that 
fometimes  eight  or  ten  were  vifible  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment. 

MEDWAY,  a  river  of  England,  rifes  in' the  Weald 
of  Suflex,  and  entering  Kent  near  Alhurft,  runs  by 
Tunbridge,  ar.d  thence  continues  its  courfe  towards 
Maidftone.  It  is  navigable  for  large  fhips  to  Rochef- 
fer  bridge,  and  thence  for  veffels  and  barges  to  Maid¬ 
ftone,  the  tide  flowing  up  to  that  town.  The  diftance 
between  the  mouth  of  this  river,  where  the  fort  at 
Sheernefs  is  ereCted,  and  Rochefter  bridge,  is  between 
16  and  18  miles.  In  this  part  of  the  river,  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  fo  deep,  the  banks  fo  foft,  and  the  reaches  fo 
Ihort,  that  it  is  one  of  the  beft  and  fafeft  harbours  in 
the  world ;  and  fhips  of  80  guns  ride  a-float  at  low- 
water,  within  mulket-lhot  of  Rochefter-bridge.  Nor 
is  there  a  Angle  inftance  upon  record,  that  any  of  the 
royal  navy  ever  fuffered  here  by  ftorms,  except  in  that 
dreadful  tempeft  which  happened  in  November  1 703, 
when  the  Royal  Catharine  was  driven  on  fliore,  where 
fhe  funk  and  was  loft.  On  the  fhore  of  this  river  axe 


two  caftles,  one  at  Upnor,  which  guards  two  reaches  Meererf 
of  the  river,  and  is  fuppofed  to  defend  all  the  fhips  W  _ 
which  ride  above,  between- that ‘and  the  bridge;  on  Maga'e  , 
the  other  fide  of  the  river- is  Gillingham  caftle,  built 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  well  fumilhed  with  cannon 
which  commands  the  river:  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a 
platform  of  guns-at  a  place  called  the  Swam,  and  ano¬ 
ther  at  Cockham-wood.  But  the  principal  fortification 
an  this  river  is  the  caftle  at  Sheernefs. 

MEEREN,  or  Meer,  (John  Vander,)  called  the 
Old,  an  efteemed  painter,  was  born  in  1627  ;  but  the 
mailer,  under  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  painting,  is 
not  mentioned.  His  genius  directed  him  to,  choofe  for 
his  fubje&s  fea-pieces,  landfcapes,  and  views  of  the  fea 
and  its  fhores ;  which  he  painted  with  great  truth,  as 
he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  fketch'  every  feene  after 
nature.  The  fituations  of  his  landfcapes  are  agreeably 
chofen,  frequently  they  are  folemn,  and  generally 
pleafing.  The  forms  of  his  trees  are  eafy  and  natural; 
his  diftances  well  obferved,  and  the  whole  feenery  has 
a  ttriking  effeCt,  by  a  happy  oppofition  of  his  lights 
and  fhadews  He  alfo  very  often  painted  battles 
in  fuch  a  ftyle  as  met  with-  approbation  ;  as  they 
fhowed  good  compofition,  were  touched  with  fpirit, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  tranfparcnce  in  the  colouring: 

But  the  fault  imputable  to  Vander  Meer  is,  that  in 
fome  of  his  pictures  the  back -grounds  are  a  little  too 
blue,  and  that  fome  of  his  landfcapes  have  a  tint  which 
appears  rather  too  yellowifli.  He- died  in  1690. 

Meeren,  or  Meer,  (John  Vander),  called  De  Jonghe, 
an  eminent  landfcape -pain ter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  the  old  John  Vander  hi’eer,  and  of  whom 
he  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  art ;  but  being 
in  his  youth  deprived  of  his  inftru&or  before  he  had 
made  any  great  progrefs,  he  became  a  difcipl?  of  Nic¬ 
holas  Berghcm,  and  was  accounted  the  beft  of  thofe 
who  were  educated  in  the  fchool  of  that  admired  ma¬ 
iler.  In  the  manner  of  his  mailer,  he  painted  land¬ 
fcapes  and  cattle  ;  and  his  ufual  fubjefits  are  cottages, 
with  peafants  at  their  rural  occupations  and  diverfions- 
It  is  obferved  of  him,  that  he  very  rarely  introduced 
cows,  horfes,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  animals,  except 
goats  and  iheep  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  fo  highly  fv- 
niihed,  that  one  would  imagine  the  wool  might  be  felt 
by  the  foftnefs  of  its  appearance.  His  touch  is  fearcs 
perceptible,  and  yet  the  colours  are  admirably  united. 

He  died  in  1688.  The  genuine  works  of  this  Vander 
Meer  bear  a  very  high  price,  and  are  efteemed  even  in 
Italy,  where  they  are  admitted  into  the  beft  collec¬ 
tions  5  but  the  fcareity  of  them  has  occafioned  many 
moderate  copies  after  his  works  to  be  palled  on  the 
undifeerning  for  j-eal  originals. 

MEGALE  polis,  (anc.  geog.)  dividedly  (Ptole¬ 
my,  Paufanius)  5  or  conjuntlly  Megalopolis,  (Strabo)  r 
A  town  of  Arcadia,  built  under  the  aufpices  of  Epa- 
minondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leudtra  ;  many  incon- 
fiderable  towns  being  joined  together  in  one  great  city, 
the  better  to  withftand  the  Spartans.  It  was  the 
greateft  city  of  Arcadia,  according  to  Strabo. 

MAGALESIA,  and-  Megalenses  Lum,  feafti. 
and  games  in  honour  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  kept  on  the  12th  of  April  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  famous  for  great  rejoicings  and  diverfions 
of  various  forts.  The  Galli  carried  the  image  of  the 
goddefs  along  the  city,  with  found  of  drums  and  other 
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Megara.  mufic,  in  imitation  of  the  noife  they  made  to  prevent 
'  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  his  infant  fon  Jupi¬ 
ter,  when  he  was  difpofed  to  devour  him. 

MEGARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city,  and  the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Megans,  which  for  many 
years  carried  on  war  with  the  Corinthians  and  Athe¬ 
nians.  It  had  for  fome  time  a  fchool  of  philofophers, 
called  the  Megarici ,  fucceffors  of  Euclid  the  Socratic, 
a  native  of  Megara.  Their  dialed!  was  the  Doric  ; 
changed  from  the  Attic,  which  it  formerly  had  been, 
becaufe  of  Pelepom.,fian  colonifts  who  fettled  there. 

Megara  was  fituated  at  a  diffance  from  the  fea.  Its 
port  was  called  Nijira,  from  Nifus  fon  of  Pandion  the 
fecond,  who  obtained  the  Megans  for  his  portion, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Athens  was  divided  into  four 
lots  by  his  father.  He  founded  the  town,  which  was 
eighteen  ffadia  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the 
city,  but  united  with  it,  as  the  Piraeus  with  Athens, 
by  long  walls.  It  had  a  temple  of  Ceres.  “  The 
roof  (fays  Paufanias)  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen 
through  aged’  The  iite  (as  Dr  Chandler  informs 
Travels  in  uff  |  j  js  now  covered  with  rubbifh,  among  which  are 
Qructti<)x,  landing  fome  ruinous  churches.  The  pl&ce  has  been 
named  from  them  Dock  Eccle/tais,  *'■  The  Twelve 
Churches  but  the  number  is  reduced  to  feven.  The 
acropolis  or  citadel,  called  alfo  Niff  a,  was  bn  a  rock 
by  the  fea-fide  Some  pieces  of  the  wall  remain,  and 
a  modern  fortrefs  has  been  eredfed  on  it,  and  alfo  on 
a  lefler  rock  near  it. 

The  village  Megara  (continues  the  Dodtor)  confiffs 
of  low  mean  cottages,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  dope 
of  a  brow  or  eminence  indented  in  the  middle.  On 
each  fide  of  this  vale  was  an  acropolis  or  citadel ;  one 
named  Caria  ;  the  other  from  Alcathous,  the  builder 
of  the  wall  They  related,  that  he  was  affifted  by  A- 
pollo,  who  laid  his  harp  afide  on  a  Hone,  which,  as 
Paufanias  teffifies,  if  ftruck  with  a  pebble  returned  a 
mufical  found.  An  angle  of  the  wall  of  one  citadel  is 
feen  by  a  wind-mill.  The  mafonry  is  of  the  fpecies 
called  Incertum.  In  1676  the  city -wall  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  demolifhed,  but  comprehended  the  two  fum- 
mits,  on  which  are  fome  churches,  with  a  portion  of 
the  plain  toward  the  fouth.  The  whole  fite,  except 
the  hills,  was  now  green  with  corn,  and  marked  by 
many  heaps  of  Hones,  the  collected  rnbbifh  of  build¬ 
ings.  A  few  infcriptions  are  found,  with  pedeftals  fix¬ 
ed  in  the  walls  and  inverted  ;  and  alfo  fome  maimed  or 
mutilated  flatues.  One  of  the  former  relates  to  Atti- 
cus  Herodes,  and  is  on  a  pedeHal  which  fupportcd  a 
Hatue  eredted  to  him  when  conful,  A.  D.  143.  by  the 
council  and  people  of  Megara,  in  return  for  his  bene¬ 
factions  and  good-will  toward  the  city.  In  the  plain 
behind  the  fummits,  on  one  of  which  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  is-  a  large  bafin  of  water,  with  fcattered 
fragments.of  marble,  the  remains  of  a  bath  or  of  a 
fountain,  which  is  recorded  as  in  the  city,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fize  and  ornaments,  and  for  the  number  of 
its  columns.  The  fpring  was  named  from  the  local 
nymphs  called  Sithnides. 

The  Hone  of  Megara  was  of  a  kind  not  difeovered 
any  where  elfe  in  Hellas  ;  vety  white,  uncommonly 
Toft,  and  coniiHing  entirely  of  cockle -fhells.  This  was 
chiefly  ufed;  and,  not  being  durable,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufe3  of  the  defolation  at  Megara,  wdiich 
is  fa  complete,  that  one  iearches  in  vain  for  velliges  of 


the  many  public  edifices,  temples,  and  fepulchres,  Megara 
which  once  adorned  the  city.  II. 

Megara  was  engaged  in  various  wars  with  Athens  Meglddo» 
and  Corinth,  and  experienced  many  viciffitudes  of  for-  * 
tune.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
did  not  re-flourilh  under  their  common  benefactor  Ha¬ 
drian  ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  is,  that  the  avenging 
anger  of  the  gods  purfued  the  people  for  their  impiety 
in  killing  Anthemocritus,  a  herald,  who  had  been  Tent 
to  them  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  Athenian  ge¬ 
nerals  were  fvvorn  on  his  account  to  invade  them  twice 
a-year.  Hadrian  and  Atticus  were  followed  by  ano¬ 
ther  friend,  whofe  memory  is  preferred  by  an  inferip- 
tiou  on  a  Hone  lying  near  a  church  in  the  village  :  — 

“  This  too  is  the  work  of  the  mofl  magnificent  count 
Diogenes  fon  of  Archelaus,  who  regarding  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  as  his  own  family,  has  bellowed  on  that  of 
the  Megarenfians  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  toward 
the  building  of  their  towers,  a#l  alfo  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more  with  two  thoufandtwo  hundred  feet  of 
marble  toward  re-edifying  the  bath  ;  deeming  nothing 
more  honourable  than  to  do  good  to  the  Greeks,  and 
to  refiore  their  cities.”  This  perfon  is  not  quite  unno¬ 
ticed  in  liiflory.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor  Anaflafius  on  a  rebellion  in  Ifauria. 

He  furprifed  the  capital  Claudiopolis,  and  fuHained 
a  fiege  with  great  bravery,  A.  D.  494. 

Megara  retains  its  original  name.  It  has  been  much  - 
infefled  by  corfairs  ;  and  in  167 6  the  inhabitants  were 
accullomed,  on  feeing  a  boat  approach  in  the  day  time 
or  hearing  their  dogs  bark  at  night,  immediately  to  fe» 
cretc  their  effedts  and  iun  away.  The  Vaiwode  or 
Turkifh  governor,  who  rdided  in  a  forfaken  tower  a- 
bove  the  village,  was  once  carried  off.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  Nifcea  has  been  long  abandoned. 

The  place  was  burned  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

Megara  (anc.  geog.)  formerly  called  Hybla,  a  town 
towards  the  eaH  coaff  of  Sicily;  extin&  in  Strabo’s 
time,  though  the  name  Hybla  remained  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  honey.  It  was  a  colony  of  Me- 
gareans  from  Greece.  Rijus  Megaricus  denotes  a  hoarfe- 
laugh. 

MEGA RIS  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the  Me— - 
gareans,  is  deferibed  as  a  rough  region,  like  Attica  ; 
the  mountain  called  O/ieian  or  the  Afinine,  now  Mac- 
riplayi  or  “  the  long  Mountain,”  extending  through 
it  toward  Bceotia  and  mount  Cithseron.  It  belonged 
to  Ionia  or  Attica,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  a  colony  of  Do¬ 
rians  fettled  in  it.  This  territory  had  Attica  to  the 
call,  Bceotia  to  the  north  and  weff,  and  the  Iflhmus 
of  Corinth  to  the  fouth. 

Meg.ar.is,  a  fmail  ifland  in  the  Tufcan  fea,  joined 
to  Naples  by  a  bridge.  Now  called  Cuftello  dell’Ovo. 

MEGAS  PHENES,  a  Greek  hifforian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before  Clirilt; 

He  wrote  about  the  oriental  nations,  and  particularly 
the  Indians.  His  hiffoiy  is  often  quoted  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  What  now  paffes  as  his  compofition  is  fpuri- 

MEGIDDO  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Galilee,  re¬ 
cited  (Jolhua  xvii.  11.)  among  the  cities  of  Manaffeh, 
in  the  tribe  of  Iffachar  or  Alfer,  on  the  well  fide  of 
Jordan.  Famous  for  the  defeat  of  Ahaziah  and  Jofiah, 
who  perilhed  there  (2  Rings  xxiii.  29.)  ;  near  it  was 
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Meibmn  hs  *n  open  plain, -fit  for  drawing  up  an  army  in  battle  ar- 
1/telalcuca  raE  H  was  Situated  to  the  north,  contrary  to  its  po- 
^  ‘fit inn  in  the  common  maps.  The  Canaanites,  being 

tributary  to  the  Ifraelites,  dwelt  in  it,  Jofiiua  xvii. — 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon,  I  Kings  ix. 

MEIBOMIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  learned  Ger¬ 
mans. — John  Henry  Meibomius  was  profeflor  of  phylic 
at  Helmftadt,  where  he  was  born,  and  at  Lubec  ; 
he  wrote  the  Life  of  Macenas,  publithed  at  Leyden 
in  4to,  t  653,  with  feveral  other  learned  works.  Henry, 
his  fon,  was  born  at  Lubec  in  1638  ;  became  profeflor 
of  phyfic  at  Helmftadt ;  and,  belldes  works  in  his  own 
profeflion,  publilhed  Scrip  tores  rerum  Germanic  arum, 
3  vol.  folio,  1688  ;  a  very  ufeful  colle&ion,  firft  be¬ 
gun  by  his  father. — Marcus  Meibomius ,  of  the  fame 
family,  publilhed  a  collection  of  feven  Greek  authors 
who  had  written  upon  aneient  mufic,  with  a  Latin 
verfion  by  himfelf ;  dedicated  to  Queen  Chriftina  of 
Sweden,  who  invited  him  to  her  court.  But  the  en¬ 
gaging  him  one  day  to  fing  an  air  of  ancient  mufic, 
while  fomebody  was  ordered  to  dance  to  it,  the  im¬ 
moderate  mirth  which  this  occafioned  in  the  fpe&ators 
fo  difgufted  him,  that  he  immediately  left  the  court 
of  Sweden.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  mythologifts, 
and  notes  upon  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Menage’s  edi¬ 
tion,  fhow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  ;  but 
he  fuffered  no  little  raillery  for  his  attempt  to  correA 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  by  a  kind  of  metre  he 
fancied  he  had  found  out  in  thofe  ancient  writings. 

MEISSEN,  a  conliderable  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  margravate  of 
Mifnia,  with  a  caftle.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
bifhop,  but  is  now  fecularized,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans.  In  this  place  is  a  famous  manufactory  of 
porcelain.  E.  Long.  13.  33.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

MEL,  honey,  in  the  materia  medica.  See  Ho¬ 
ney. 

MELA  (Pomponius),  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Bastica  in  Spain,  and  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His  three 
books  of  Cofmography,  or  De  Jitu  orbis ,  are  written 
in  a  concife,  perfpicuous,  and  elegant  mannei  ;  and 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  and  la¬ 
bours  of  the  ableft  critics.  Ifaac  Voffius  gave  an 
edition  of  them  in  1658,  4to,  with  very  large  and 
Copious  notes.  To  this  edition  is  added,  Ju!ii  Honorii 
or  at  oris  excerptum  cofmograph'ue,  firft  publilhed  from  the 
manufeript,  and  JEthici  cofmographia.  Gronovius  af¬ 
terwards  publilhed  another  edition  with  illuftrations 
by  medals.  In  his  laft  edition  are  added  five  books, 
J)e  Geographies,  written  by  fome  later  author ;  by  Jor- 
nandes,  as  Fabricius  conjeAures. 

MELiENE,  or  black  flux,  in  medicine.  See 
Medicine,  n"  409. 

MELALEUCA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polydelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  fuperior;  the 
corolla  pentapetalous;  the  filaments  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  colleAed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  five 
pencils;  there  is  one  ftyle;  the  capfule  is  half-covered 
with  the  calyx,  formed  like  a  berry,  and  is  trivalved 
and  trilocular. — This  plant  has  already  been  noticed 
under  the  artiele  (mifpelt)  Malaleuca;  where  alfo, 
by  miftake,  it  was  faid  that  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 
-—The  fpecies  are  five,  natives  of  India  and  the  South 
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Sea  illands.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  Leu-  Melampo- 
CADENDRON,  from  a  variety  of  which  (the  latifolia,  or  dium, 
broad-leaved  leucadendron)  the  Cajeput  oil  is  obtain-  MeljmPua« 
ed :  a  medicine  in  very  high  eltecm  among  the  eaftern  ' 
nations,  particularly  in  India.  It  is  faid  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  diftillation  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  When 
brought  into  this  country,  it  is  a  liquid  of  a  greenilh 
colour,  of  a  fragrant  but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  odour,  and  of  a  warm  pungent  tafte.  Some 
authors,  however,  reprefent  this  oil  as  being,  when  of 
the  bell:  quality,  a  white  or  colourlefs  fluid;  and  it  has 
been  faid  by  the  authors  of  the  Difpenfatorium  Brunf- 
vicenfe ,  when  prepared  in  Europe  from  the  feeds  fent 
from  India,  to  be  entirely  of  this  appearance.  Hi¬ 
therto  the  oleum  cajeput  has  been  but  little  employed 
either  in  Britain  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but 
in  India  it  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
is'  highly  extolled  for  its  medical  properties.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  externally  where  a  warm  and  peculiar  ftimulus  k 
requifite;  it  is  employed  for  reftoring  vigour  after 
luxations  and  fprains,  and  for  eaiing  a  violent  pain  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes,  in  tooth-ach,  and  fimilar 
affeCtions  ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  as  taken 
internally,  and  it  is-  particularly  faid  to  operate  as  a 
very  powerful  remedy  againft  tympanitic  affeCtions. 

MELAMPODIUM,  a  name  given  to  black  hel¬ 
lebore.  See  Helleborus. 

Melampodium,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Comprfute.  The  receptacle  is  pa¬ 
lmaceous  and  conical;  the  pappus  is  monophyllous  and 
valve-like;  the  Calyx  pentaphyilous.. 

MELAMPUS  (fab.  hiit.),  a  celebrated  foothfayer 
and  phyfician  of  Argos,  fon  of  Amythaon  and  Idome- 
nea  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Peloponnefus. 

His  fervants  once  killed  two  large  ferpents  who  had 
made  their  nefts  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  oak;  and 
Melampus  paid  fo  much  regard  to  their  remains,  that 
he  raifed  a  burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  He 
alfo  took  particular  care  of  their  young  ones,  and  fed 
them  with  milk.  Some  time  after  this,  the  young  fer¬ 
pents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  flept  on  the  giafs  near 
the  oak  ;  and,  as  if  fenfible  of  the  favours  of  their  be- 
nefaAor,  they  wantonly  played  around  him,  and  foftly 
licked  his  ears.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
aftonilhed  at  the  fudden  change  which  his  fenfes  had 
undergone.  He  found  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
chirping  of  the  birds,  and  with  all  their  rude  notes,  as 
they  flew  around  him.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
fupernatijral  gift,  and  foon  made  himfelf  perfeCt  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  alfo  inftraAed  him 
in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had  foon  after  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  curing  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  by  giving 
them  hellebore,  which  from  that  circumftance  has  beta 
called  meiampodium ;  and  as  a^reward  foi  his  troubles, 
he  married  the  eldeft  of  thefe  princeffes.  The  tyranny 
of  his  uncle  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  native  country;  and  Proetus,  to  Ihow  himfelf 
more  fenfible  of  his  fervices,  gave  him  part  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  About  this  time  the  perfonal  charms  of  Pero,  the 
daughter  of  Neleus,  had  gained  many  admirers  ;  but  the 
father  promifed  his  daughter  only  to  him  who  brought 
into  his  hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  This  condition 
difpleafed  many;  but  Bias,  who  was  alfo  one  of  her  ad- 
mireis. 
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MeUmpy*  hirers,  engaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  fteat  the  oxen 
ru||n  and  deliver  them  to  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in  the 
Meline-  attempt,  and  imprifoned;  and  nothing  but  his  fervices 
thou,  as  a  foothfayer  and  phyfician  to  Iphiclus  would  have 
^ 1  y  “  faved  him  from  death.  All  this  pleaded  in  the  favour 
of  Melampus;  but  when  he  had  taught  the  childlefs 
Iphiclus  how  to  become  a  father,  he  not  only  obtained 
his  liberty,  but  alfo  the  oxen;  and  with  them  he  com¬ 
pelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A 
fevere  diftemper,  which  had  rendered  the  women  of 
Argos  infane,  was  totally  removed  by  Melampus;  and 
Anaxagoras,  who  then  fat  on  the  throne,  rewarded  his 
merit  by  giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  he 
eftablifhid  himfelf,  and'wherehis  pofferity  reigned  du¬ 
ring  fix  fucceffive  generations.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  temples  were  raifed  to  his 
memory. 

MELAMPYRUM,  cow-wheat:  Agenus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonat The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ; 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  compreffed,  with  the 
edges  folded  back  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  ob¬ 
lique,  opening  at  one  fide;  there  are  two  gibbous 
feeds.  There  are  four  fpeeies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  and  growing  fpontaneoufly  among  corn-fields-. 
They  are  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  and  Linnaeus  tells 
tis,  that  where  they  abound  the  yelloweft  and  beft 
butter  is  made.  Their  feeds,  when  mixed  with  bread, 
give  it  a  dufky  colour ;  and,  according  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  produce  a  vertigo,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
head;  but  this  is  denied  by  Mr  Withering,  though  he 
allows  that  they  give  it  a  bitter  tafte. 

MELANCHOLY,  a  kind  of  delirium  attended 
with  gloomy  thoughts,  heavinefs,  and  forrow.  See 
Medicine,  n’  85,  327. 

MELANCTHON  (Philip),  born  at  Bretten  in 
the  Palatinate  in  1495,  was  one  of  the  wifell  and  moil 
able  men  of  his  age  among  the  Reformers,  though  of  a 
mild  temper,  and  difpofed  to  accommodate  rather  than 
to  inflame  difputes.  In  his  youth  he  made  an  admirable 
progrefs  in  learning,  and  was  made  Greek  profeffor  at 
Wirtemberg  in  1509.  Here  his  leisures  upon  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  the  Greek  text  of  St  Paul’s  Epiftle  to  Titus, 
drew  to  him  a  great  number  of  auditors,  and  entirely 
effaced  the  contempt  to  which  his  low  ffature  and 
mean  appearance  had  expofed  him.  Melan&hon  re¬ 
duced  the  fciences  to  fyllems;  and  acquired  fuch  repu¬ 
tation,  that  he  had  fometimes  2500  auditors.  He 
foon  entered  into  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Luther, 
who  taught  divinity  in  the  fame  univerfity ;  and  in 
1519  they  went  together  to  Leipfic,  to  difpute  with 
Eccius.  The  following  years  he  was  continually  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  employments  ;  lie  compofed  feveral 
books  ;  he  taught  divinity  ;  took  feveral  journeys,  in 
order  to  found  colleges  and  viiit  churches ;  and  in 
1530  drew  up  a  confeffion  of  faith,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Confefjion  of  Auyfburg,  becanfe  it  was  pre- 
fitnted  to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  held  in  that  city. 
All  Europe  was  convinced,  that  he  was  not,  like  Lu<- 
ther,  backward  to  accommodate  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  various  -feCts  of  Chriftians.  He  hated  reli¬ 
gious  difputes,  and  was  drawn  into  them  only  through 
the  necelfity  of  the  part  he  was  called  to  aft  in  the 
world ;  and  therefore  would  have  facrificed  many 


things  to  have  produced  an  union  among  the  Prote-  Milana- 
Hants.  For  this  reafon,  Francis  I.  the  French  king,  thon'  , 

wrote  to  defire  him  to  come  and  confer  with  the  doc-  ’  ’ 

tors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  order  to  agree  with  them 
about  putting  an  end  to  all  controverfies  ;  but  though 
Luther  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  eleftor  of  Saxony 
to  confent  to  that  journey,  and  though  Melanciho.i 
liimfelf  defired  it,  that  prince,  whether  he  diltrufted 
Melan&hon’s  moderation,  or  was  afraid  of  quarrelling 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  would  never  grant  his- 
permiffion.  The  king  of  England  alfo  in  vain  de- 
lired  to  fee  him.  Melantfhon,  in  1^29,  afiiffed  at 
the  conferences  of  Spires.  In  1541,  he  was  at  the 
famous  conferences  at  Ratifboii.  In  1543,  he  went 
to  meet  the  archbifhop  of  Cologn  to  afiill  him  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  reformation  into  his  diocefe  ;  but  that 
project  came  to  nothing :  and  in  1548,  he  afiiiled  at 
feven  conferences  on  the  fubject  of  the  interim  of 
Charles  V.  and  wrote  a  cenfure  on  that  interim,  and 
all  the  writings  prefented  at  thefe  conferences.  He 
was  extremely  affe&ed  at  the  diffenfions  raifed  by 
Flaccus  lily  liens-.  His  lait  conference  with  thofe  of 
the  Roman  communion  was  at  Worms,  in  1557.  He 
died  at  Wittembuig  in  1 560,  and  was  interred 
near  Luther.  Some  days  before  he  died,  he  wrote 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  reafons  which  nude  him? 
look  upon  death  as  a  happinefs  ;  and  the  chief  of 
them  was,  that  it  “  delivered  liim  from  theological 
perfections.”  Nature  had  given  Melan&hon  a  peace¬ 
able  temper,  which  was  but  ill  fuited  to  the  time  he 
was  to  live  in.  His  moderation  ferved  only  to  be  liia 
crofs.  He  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midff  of  wolves.  No 
body  liked  his  mildnefs ;  it  looked  as  if  lie  was  luke¬ 
warm  ;  and  even  Luther  himfelf  was  fometimes  angry 
at  it. 

Melan&hon  was  a  man  in  whom  many  good  as 
well  as  great  qualities  weie  wonderfully  united.  Hs 
had  great  parts,  great  learning,  great  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  moderation,  contentednefs,  and  the  like,  which 
would  have  made  him  very  happy  in  anyother  times  but 
thofe  in  which,  he  lived.  He  never  affe&ed  dignities,, 
or  honours,  or  riches,  but  was  rather  negligent  of  all: 
tliefe  things;  too  much  fo  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
confidering  he  had  a  family  ;  and  his  fon-in-lavv  Sa- 
binus,  who  was  of  a  more  ambitious  make,  was  ac¬ 
tually  at  vaiiance  with  him  upon  this  very  article, 

Learning  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  ;  on  none  more  than  this,  that,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  he  reduced  almoft  all  the  feiences  which  lnd 
been  taught  before  in  a  vague  irregular  manner,  into 
fyftems.  Confidering  the  diffractions  of  his  life,  and- 
the  infinity  of  difputes  and  tumults  in  which  lie  was 
engaged,  it  is  aftonifhing  how  he  could  find  leifure 
to  write  fo  many  books.  Their  number  is  prodigious, 
infomuch  that  it  was  thought  neeefiary  to  publifh  a 
chronological  catalogue  of  them  in  the  year  1582.  His 
works  indeed  are  not  correct,  and  he  himfelf  owned  it : 
but  as  be  found  them  ilfcful,  lie  cliofe  rather  to  print 
a  great  number,  than  to  finifh  only  a  few;  “  which; 
however  (as  Bayle  fays)  was  poltponiug.  his  own 
glory  to  the  advantage  of  others.!’  His  cenftitution 
was  very  weak,  and  required  great  tendernefs  and  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  which  made  Luther,  as  hot  and  zealous  aa> 
he  was,  blame  him  for  labouring  too  earneflly  in  the 
vineyard. 

MELANIPITDE-?, 
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l.w*PF*  MELANIPP1HES,  (fab.  hift.),  a  Creek  poet 
about  520  years  before  Chrift.  His  grandfon  of  the 
Whites.  &me  llame  flourilhed  about  60  years  after  at  the  court 
y— — ^  of  Perdiccas  the  Second,  of  Macedonia.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  poetry  are  ftill  extant. 

MELANTERI  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beau- 
•  tiful  foflil,  of  a  denfe,  compact,  and  regular  texture, 
and  of  an  extremely  bright  pale  yellow,  refembling  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  the  pureft  gold.  It  is  remarkably 
heavy  ;  and  is  fometimcs  found  in  little  irregular  maffes 
of  the  biguefs  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  which  are  broken  with 
a  flight  blow  :  but  it  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  gold-coloured  efflorefcence  on  vitriolic  and  py- 
ritical  bodies ;  or  in  loofe,  fbattery,  and  friable  maffes 
of  a  more  dufky  yellow  ;  in  which  latter  ftate  it  fo 
much  refembles  a  native  fulphur,  that  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  miftaken  for  one  ;  however,  it  is  not  inflam¬ 
mable;  but  calcines  in  the  fire  to  a  greyifh  powder, 
which  by  burning  longer  changes  to  a  deep  and  fine 
purple. 

The  Greeks  ufed  it  externally  as  a  gentle  efcharotic 
and  a  ftyptic :  they  made  it  an  ingredient  in  their 
ointments  for  old  ulcers,  and  ufed  to  fprinkle  the 
powder  of  it  on  frefh  wounds  in  order  to  flop  the 
hasinorrrhagy. 

MELASSES.  See  Molasses. 

MELASTOMA,  the  American  Gooseberr>y- 
trejj,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  prder, 
belonging^  the  decandria  clafs  of. plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 7th  order,  Calj- 
canthmte.  The  calyx  is  qu-inquefid  and  campanula- 
ted  ;  the  petals  are  five,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the 
berry  is  quinquelocular,  and  wrapped  in  the  calyx.— 
There  are  a  great- many  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  very  beautiful  on 
account  of  the  variegation  of  their  leaves.  Moft  of 
the  leaves  are  of  two  different  colours  on  their  fur- 
faces  ;  the  under  fide  being  either  white,  gold-co¬ 
loured,  or  ruffet,  and  their  upper  parts  of  different 
fhades  of  green  ;  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  hot-houfe  all  the  year  round.  There 
are  but  few  of  thefe  plants  in  the  European  gar¬ 
dens  ;  which  may  perhaps  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  growing  plants  from 
the  Weft  Indies;  and  the  feeds  being  fmall  when 
taken  out  from  the  pulp  of  their  fruits,  rarely  fuc- 
cecd.  The  beft  way  is  to  have  the  entire  fruits 
put  up  in  dry  fand  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and 
forwarded  by  the  quickeft  contrivance  to  England. 
They  fliould  be  immediately  taken  out  when  they  ar¬ 
rive,  and  the  feeds  fown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  be  removed, 
they  muft  each  be  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed;  and  afterwards  treated  as  other  exo¬ 
tic  plants. 

MELCHA,  a  fmall  village  of  Barbary,  fituated 
about  30  miles  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  built  on  tire 
ruins  of  Carthage,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.- 

MELCH1TES,  ill  church- hiftory,  the  name  given 
to  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  other  Chriflians  of  the 
Levant.  The  Melchites,  excepting  fome  few  points 
pf  little  or  no  irnpprtance,  which  relate  only  to  cere¬ 
monies  and  ecclefiafticai  difeipline,  are  in  every  refpeft 
profeffed  Greeks ;  but  they  are  governed  by  a  parti- 
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cular  patriarch,  who  refides  at  Hamas,  and  a  flumes  the  Meldvfe- 
title  of  patriarch  of  'Antioch .  They  celebrate  mafs  in  ^£C- 
the  Arabian  language.  The  religious  among  the  Mel--  *  f 
chites  follow  the  rule  of  St  Bafil,  the  common  rule  of 
all  the  Greek  monks.  They 'have  four  fine  convents 
diftant  abotit  a  day’s  journey  from  Hamas,  and  never 
go  out  of  the  cloifter. 

MELCHISEBEC,  or  Melchizedek,  king  of 
Salem,  and  prieft  of  the  Moft  High.  The  feripture 
tells  us  nothing  either  of  his  father,  or  of  his  mother, 
or  of  his  genealogy,  or  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  death. 

And  in  this  fqnfe  he  was  a  figure  of  Jefus  Chrift,  as 
St  Paul  affirms,  who  is  a  prieft  for  ever,  according  to 
the  order  of  Melchifedec,  and  not  according  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  Aaron,  vvhofe  original,  life,  and  death,  are 
known.  When  Abraham  returned  from  purfuingthe 
four  confederate  kings,  who  had  defeated  the  kings 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  had  taken  away  Lot 
Abraham’s  nephew  along  with  them  (Gen:  xiv. 

•  17,  18,  19,  &c.),  Melchifedek  came  to  meet  Abra¬ 
ham  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  named  the  king’s  valley,  prefented  him  with 
the  refrefhmeivt  of  bread  and  wine  (or  he  offered  bread 
and  wine  in  Sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  for  he  was  a  prieft 
df  the  moft  high  God),  and  blefled  him.  Abraham, 
being  defirous.to  acknowledge  in  him  the  quality  of 
prieft  of  the  Lord,  offered  him  the  tythes  of  all  he 
had  taken  from  the  enemy.  After  this  time,  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  perfon  of  Melchifedec  ;  only 
tile  Pfalmift  (cx.  4.)  fpeaking  of  the  Meffiah,  fays, 

“  Thou  art  a  prieft  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melclii- 
fedec”  St  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  un¬ 
folds  the  myftery  which  is  concealed  in  what  is  faid  of 
Melchifedec  in  the  Old  Tcilament.  See  Heb.  v. 

6—10.  An  infinite  number  of  difficulties -and  fcruples 
have  been  ftarted  upon  the  fubjeit  of  Melchifedec.— 

St  Jerom  thought  that  Salem,  of  which  Melchifedec 
was  king,  was  not  Jerufalem,  but  the  city  of  Salem 
near  Scythopolis,  where  they  ftill  pretended  to  fliow 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  this  prince.  The  greatnefs 
and  extent  of  thefe  ruins  are  a  fufficient  .proof  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  ancient  building.  He  thinks  it 
was  at  this  city  of  Salem  or  Shalem,  that  Jacob  ar¬ 
rived  after  his  paffage  over  Jordan,  at  his  return  from 
Mefopotamia  (Gen  xxxiii.  18.)  Some  believe  that 
Salem,  where  Melchifedec  reigned,  is  the  fame  as  Sa¬ 
lim  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpel  of  St  John,  chap,  iii  23. 

From  the  time  of  Epiphanes  there  were  names  in¬ 
vented  for  the  father  and  mother  of  Melchifedec.  To 
his  father'was  given  the  name  of  Hcraclas  or  Hera¬ 
cles,  and  to  his  mother  that  of  Aftitaroth  or  Aftaria. 

It  is  generally  agreed  on  by  the  learned,  that  when  the 
apoftle  fays,  he  was  “  without  father  and  without  mo¬ 
ther,”  no  more  is  meant,  than  that  he  is  introduced 
into  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  without  acquainting  us 
who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  where  he  lived,  or 
when  he  died.  Neverthelefs,  fome  have  taken  St 
Paul’s  word’s  literally,  and  contended  that  he  was  not 
df  human  but  divine  nature.  Origen  and  Hidymus 
took  him  to  be  an  angel  5  and  ihe  author  of  the  §>uc- 
Jlions  upon  the  Old  and  New  Tejlament  pretends,  that  he 
was  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  a 
human  form.  The  Arabic  Catena,  upon  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Genefis,  makes  Melchifedec  to  be  defeend- 
ed  from  Shem-by  his  father,  and  from  Japheth  by  his 
5  mother. 
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Melchi-  mother.  Heraclas  or  Heraclim  his  father,  was,  they  when  he  met  Abraham,  brought  forth  only  bread  and 

dic*  fay,  fon  or  grand fon  of  Phaleg,  and  fon  of  Heber  ;  and  wine. 

*  '  his  mother  named  Salathiel,  was  daughter  of  Gomer  A  Greek  author,  under  the  name  of  Athanafius, 
fon  of  Japheth.  Cedrenus  and  others  derive  Melchi-  relates,  that  Melchifedec  was  the  fon  of  an  idolatrous 
fedec  from  an  Egyptian  flock.  They  fay  his  father  king  called  Melchi  and  of  a  queen  called  Salem. — 
was  called  Sidon  or  Sida,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Melchi,  having  refolved  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  the  gods, 
city  of  Sidon  the  capital  of  Phoenicia.  Suidas  fays  fent  his  fon  Melchifedec  to  fetch  him  feven  calves.  In 
he  wa3  of  the  curfed  race  of  Canaan  ;  for  which  rea-  the  way  the  young  prince  was  enlightened  by  God, 
fon  the  feripture  does  not  mention  his  genealogy.  The  and  immediately  returned  to  his  father,  to  demonftrate 
Jews  and  Samaritans  believed  Melchifedec  to  be  the  to  him  the  vanity  of  his  idols.  Melchi,  in  wrath,  fent 
fame  with  the  patriarch  Shem  ;  which  opinion  has  been  him  back  to  fetch  the  vidtims.  While  he  was  abfent, 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  modern  writers.  M.  the  king  facrificed  his  eldeft  fon,  and  a  great  many  o- 
Jurieu  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  he  is  the  fame  as  ther  children,  to  his  gods.  Melchifedec  returning, 
Cham  or  Ham.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  fet  down  all  and  conceiving  great  horror  at  this  butchery,  retired 
the  opinions  upon  this  matter  :  therefore  we  fhall  to  mount  Tabor,  where  he  lived  feven  years,  without 
only  add,  that  Peter  Cunseus  and  Peter  du  Moulin  clothes,  and  fed  only  on  wild  fruits.  At  the  end  of 
have  afferted,  that  Melchifedec  who  appeared  to  Abra-  feven  years,  God  appeared  to  Abraham,  bid  him  go 
ham  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  patriarch  wor-  up  to  mount  Tabor,  where  he  Ihould  find  Melchife- 
fiiipped  him  and  acknowledged  him  for  the  Meffiah.  dec.  He  ordered  him  to  cloath  him,  and  to  alk  his 
About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  arofe  the  bleffing  ;  which  Abraham  having  done,  Melchifedec 
herefy  of  the  Melchifedecians,  ■  who  affirmed  that  anointed  him  with  oil,  and  they  came  down  together 
Melchifedec  was  not  a  man,  but  a  heavenly  power,  from  the  mountain. 

fuperior  to  Jefus  Chrift  :  for  Melchifedec,  they  faid,  MELCOMB-regis,  a  town  of  Dorfetftiire,  in 
was  the  intercefTor  and  mediator  of  the  angels,  blit  Je-  England,  >  30  miles  from  London,  is  fituated  at  the 
fus  Chrift  was  fo  only  for  men,  and  his  priefthood  on-  mouth  of  the  river  Wey,  by  which  it  is  parted  from 
Iv  a  copy  of  that  of  Mekhifedec,  who  was  the  Holy  Weymouth.  It  appears  from  the  name  to  have  been 
Ghoft.  anciently  the  king’s  demefne,  and  from  the  records  to 

We  fhall  only  beg  leave  to  add  here  one  opinion  have  paid  quit-rent  to  the  crown  all  along  after  king 
more  concerning  Melchifedec,  which  is  that  of  the  Edward  I.  till  it  was  bought  off  by  the  inhabitants 
learned  Heidegger,  who,  as  the  author  of  the  H\ft.  before  they  were  united  to  Weymouth.  It  lies  on  the 
Patriar.  thinks,  has  taken  the  right  method  of  ex-  north  fide  of  the  haveni  on  a  peninfula  furrounded  by 
plaining  the  accounts  of  Mofes  and  the  apoftle  Paul  the  fea  on  all  fides  except  on  the  north.  The  ftreets 
relating  to  this  extraordinary  perfon.  He  fuppofes  a  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the  houfes 
twofold  Melchifedec  ;  the  one  hiftorical,  whereof  large  and  high.  It  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
Mofes  gives  an  account  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Gene-  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  before  Weymouth  had  that 
fis,  as  that  he  was  king  as  well  as  high-prieft  of  Jeru-  privilege.  It  was  by  parliament  appointed  a  ftaple  in 
falem  ;  the  other  allegorical,  whom  St  Paul  deferibes,  -  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  next  reign  the 
and  this  allegorical  perfon  is  Jefus  Chrift.  French  burnt  it ;  and  it  was  thereby  rendered  fo  de- 

As  the  hiftory  of  this  prince  and  prieft  is  fo  little  folate,  that  the  remaining  inhabitants  prayed  and  ob- 
known,  it  is  no  wonder,  as  Selden  obferves,  that  many  tained  a  difeharge  from  cuftoms.  On  account  of  its 
fabulous  accounts  have  been  invented  of  him;  of  which  quarrels  with  Weymouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
the  following  may  fuffice  as  a  fpecimen.  Eutychus  its  privileges  as  a  port  were  removed  to  Pool :  but  in 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  the  body  of  that  of  queen  Elizabeth  they  were  reitored  to  it  by  a6t 
Adam  having  been  embalmed  according  to  his  order,  of  parliament,  which  was  confirmed.in  the  next  reign, 
was  depofited  in  a  cave  under  a  mountain  of  the  chil-  on  condition  that  Melcomb  and  Weymouth  ihould 
dren  of  Seth  ;  but  that  Adam  before  his  death  had  make  but  one  corporation,  and  enjoy  their  privileges 
commanded  that  they  ihould  take  away  his  remains  in  common  ;  and  to  this  was  owing  the  flourilhing 
from  that  place,  and  tranfport  them  to  the  middle  of  ftate  of  bath.  In  the  two  reigns  laft  mentioned,  a 
the  earth  :  that  Noah,  to  follow  the  orders  of  his  an-  wooden  bridge  with  feventeen  arches  was  built  from 
ceftors,  had  preferved  the  bodies  of  Adam  and  all  the  hence  to  Weymouth;  to  which,  as  well  as  its  church, 
patriarchs  with  him  in  the  ark :  that  finding  himfelf  the  chief  contributors  were  certain  citizens  of  Lon- 
near  his  death,  he  ordered  his  fon  Shem  to  take  the  don  ;  and  upon  its  decay  it  was  rebuilt  in  1770.  Here 
body  of  Adam,  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  bread  and  wine  is  a  good  market-place  and  town  hall,  to  which  the 
for  his  journey,  to  take  with  him  Melchifedec  the  fon  members  of  the  corporation  of  Weymouth  come  to 
of  Phaleg,  and  to  go  to  the  place  in  which  an  angel  attend  public  bufinefs,  as  the  inhabitants  do  to  its 
would  Ihow  them  where  to  bury  the  firft  man  :  that  church  for  public  worlhip.  For  fevcral  years  pall  the 
Noah  added  this  order,  “  Command  Melchifedec  to  fea  has  retired  from  it  on  the  eaft,  the  priory  former- 
fix  his  refidencefin  that  place,  and  to  live  unmarried  all  ly  being  bounded  by  the  fea  ;  but  there  is  now  a  ftreet 
his  lifetime,  becaufe  God  has  chofen  him  to  do  fervlce  beyond  it,  from  which  it  is  fevcral  paces  to  the  high- 
in  his  prefence  ;  command  him,  that  he  build  no  tern-  water  mark.  The  priory  was  fituated  in  the  eaft  part 
pie,  nor  ftied  the  blood  of  birds,  nor  four-footed  of  the  town,  in  Maiden-ftreet,  wliofe  fite  occupied  a- 
beafts,  or  any  other  animal;  and  that  he  offer  no  o-  bout  an  acre,  now  covered  with  tenements.  On  the 
ther  oblations  to  God  but  bread  and  wine.”  This  is  fouth  fide  are  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  now  convert- 
the  reafon,  according  to  this  author,  why  Melchifedec,  ed  into  a  malt-houfe.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an 
Vol.  XI.  Parti.  3  A  ancient: 


Melcht- 

fedic, 

Melcomb- 
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vi  1  x>  ancient  building,  formerly  a  nunnery.  Here  are  three 
.  6  Ca"er‘  meeting-houfes  and  a  work-houfe  for  the  poor.  The 
church,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  has  a 
wooden  turret  for  a  bell,  and  had  been  an  old  chapel. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1605,  and  made  parochial,  and  is  a 
handfome  fabric,  with  a  beautiful  altar-piece  painted 
and  given  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  port,  which 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Weymouth,  is  faid  to 
be  the  belt  frequented  in  the  county,  and  is  defended 
by  Sandford  and  Portland  caftles.  The  markets  for 
both  towns  are  Tuefdays  and  Fridays,  but  there  are  no 
fairs.  Melcomb-regis  is  reckoned  bigger,  more  thriving, 
and  populous  than  Weymouth.  They  are  both  but  one 
corporation  and  borough,  confifting  of  a  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  two  bailiffs,  an  uncertain  number  of  aldermen, 
and  twenty-four  capital  burgeffes.  Whoever  has  been 
a  mayor  is  ever  after  an  alderman.  They  fend  four 
burgeffes  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by  fuch  as 
have  freeholds,  whether  they  inhabit  here  or  not ;  and 
the  number  of  voters  is  near  700.  Every  eleftor,  as  in 
London,  has  the  privilege  of  voting  for  four  perfons, 
who  when  chofen  are  returned,  in  two  diftinft  inden¬ 
tures,  as  the  burgeffes  of  Weymouth  and  the  burgef¬ 
fes  of  Melcomb-Regis. 

MELD.dE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
(called  Meldorum  Civitas  in  the  Notitia),  on  the  Ma¬ 
trons.  Now  Meaux ,  a  city  in  Champaign  on  the 
Marne. 

MELEAGER  (fab.  hill.)  a  celebrated  hero,  fon 
of  CEneus  king  of  Calydonia,  by  Althaea  daughter  of 
Theftius.  The  Parcae  were  prefent  at  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future  greatnefs.  Clotho 
faid  that  he  would  fee  brave  and  courageous  ;  Lache- 
fis  foretold  his  uncommon  ftrength  and  valour;  and 
Atropos  faid  that  he  Ihould  live  as  long  as  that  fire¬ 
brand  which  was  on  the  fire  remained  entire  and  un¬ 
confirmed.  Althaea  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  Ihe 
fnatched  the  ftick  from  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
moft  jealous  care,  as  the  life  of  her  fon  totally  depend¬ 
ed  upon  its  prefervation.  The  fame  of  Meleager  in- 
created  with  his  years ;  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  afterwards  delivered  his 
country  from  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  made 
war  againft  his  father  at  the  inftigation  of  Diana, 
whofe  altars  CEneus  had  neglefted.  But  Diana  pu- 
nifhed  the*  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a  greater  calamity. 
She  fent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which  laid  wafte  all  the 
country,  and  feemed  invincible  on  account  of  its  im- 
menfe  fize.  It  became  foon  a  public  coneern  ;  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  affembled  to  deflroy  this 
terrible  animal ;  and  nothing  is  more  famous  in  my¬ 
thological  hiftory,  than  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian 
boar.  The  .princes  and  chiefs  that  affembled,  and 
which  are  mentioned  by  mythologifts,  were  Meleager 
fon  of  CEneus,  Idas  and  Lynceus  fons  of  Apharcus, 
Dryas  fon  of  Mars,  Caftor  and  Pollux  fons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Leda,  Pirithous  fon  of  Ixion,  Thefeus  fon  of 
iEgeus,  Anceus  and  Cepheus  fons  of  Lycurgus,  Ad- 
metus  fon  of  Pheres,  Jafon  fon  of  ./Efon,  Peleus  and 
Telamon  fons  of  JEacus,  Iphiclesfon  of  Amphitryon, 


Eurytrion  fon  of  Aftor,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Schce-  Meleager, 
neus,  Idas  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the  fons  of  The-  vtelca^ri8«< 
ftius,  Amphiaraus  fon  of  Oileus,  Protheus,  Cometes, 1  »  "  V 
the  brothers  of  Altaca,  Hippothous  fon  of  Cercyon, 
Leucippus,  Adraftus,  Ceneus,  Phileus,  Echion,  Lelex, 

Phcerix  fon  of  Amyntor,  Panopeus,  Hyleus,  Hippa- 
fus,  Neftor,  Menoetius  the  father  of  Patroclus,  Am- 
phicides,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulyffes,  and  the  four 
fons  of  Hippocoon.  This  troop  of  armed  men  attack¬ 
ed  the  boar,  and  it  was  at  laft  killed  by  Meleager _ 

The  conqueror  'gave  the  Ikin  and  the  head  to  Atalanta, 
who  had  firft  wounded  the  animal.  This  irritated  the 
reft,  and  particularly  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  Althaea,  and  they  endeavoured  to  rob  Ata¬ 
lanta  of  the  honourable  prefent.  Meleager  defended 
her,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  attempt.  Mean  time 
the  news  of  this  celebrated  conqueft  had  already  reach¬ 
ed  Calydon,  and  Althaea  weat  to  the  temple  of  the 
god3  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  fon 
had  gained  :  But  being  informed  that  her  brothers 
had  been  killed  by  Meleager,  {he  in  the  moment  of  re- 
fentment  threw  into  the  fire  the  fatal  ftick  on  which 
her  fon’s  life  depended,  and  Meleager  died  as  foon  as 
it  was  confumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fire¬ 
brand;  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  this  fable  is 
pofterior  to  that  poet’s  age.  But  he  fays,  that  the 
death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  fo  irritated  Althasa, 
that  {he  uttered  the  moft  horrible  curfes  and  impreca¬ 
tions  upon  her  fon’s  head. 

Meleager,  a  Greek  poet,  the  fon  of  Eucrates, 
was  born  at  Seleucia  in  Syria,  and  flourifhed  under 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  VI.  the  laft  king  of  Syria.  He 
was  educated  at  Tyre  ;  and  died  in  the  illand  of  Coos, 
anciently  called  Merope.  He  there  compofed  the 
Greek  epigrams  called  by  us  the  Anthologia.  The  dif- 
pofition  of  the  epigrams  in  this  collection  was  often 
changed  afterwards,  and  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  them.  The  monk  Planudes  put  them  into, 
the  order  they  are  in  at  prefent,  in  the  year  1380. 

MELEAGRIS,  in  ornithology,  theTuRKv;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallinse.  The 
head  is  covered  with  fpongy  caruncles  ;  and  there  is 
likewife  a  membranaceous  longitudinal  caruncle  on  the 
throat. 

There  is  but  one  (a)  fpecies,  viz.  the  gallopavo, 
or  North  American  turky  of  Ray.  It  has  a  caruncle 
both  on  the  head  and  throat ;  and  the  breaft  of  the 
male  is  bearded  or  tufted.  He  lives  upon  grain  and 
infefts  :  when  the  cock  ftruts,  he  blows  up  his  breaft, 
fpreads  and  ere  ft  s  his  feathers,  relaxes  the  caruncle  on 
the  forehead,  and  the  naked  parts  of  the  face  and  neck 
become  intenfely  red.  Barbot  informs  us  that  very 
few  turkies  are  to  be  met  with  in  Guinea,  and  thofe 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  European  forts  t 
the  negroes  declining  to  breed  any  on  account  of  their 
tendernefs,  which  fufficiently  proves  them  not  to  be 
natives  of  that  climate.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  neither 
the  common  poultry  nor  ducks  are  natural  to  Guinea 
any  more  than  the  turky.  Neither  is  that  bird  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Afia :  the  firft  that  were  feen  in  Perfia  were 
brought 


(a)  Two  others  were  formerly  enumerated  ;  but  in  the  late  edition  ©£  the  Syjl.  Nat,  by  Gm din,  they  haTe 
been  transferred  to  a  new  genus.  See  Penelope, 
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Meleagrls,  brought  from  Venice  by  fome  Armenian  merchants. 

iMe.es  They  are  bred  in  Ceylon,  but  not  found  wild.  In 
V_  "'r  v  fa<ft,  the  turky,  properly  fo  called,  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  naturalifts,  and  even  to  the  old  world,  be¬ 
fore  the  difcovery  of  America.  It  was  a  bird  peculiar 
»  to  the  new  continent ;  and  is  nowr  the  commoneft 
wild-fowl  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  where 
they  are  frequently  met  with  by  hundreds  in  a  flock  : 
in  the  day-time  they  frequent  the  woods,  where  they 
feed  on  acorns ;  and  return  at  night  to  the  fwamps  to 
rooft,  which  they  do  on  the  trees.  They  are  frequent¬ 
ly  taken  by  means  of  dogs,  though  they  run  fafter  for 
a  time  ;  but  the  dogs  perfifting  in  the  purfuit,  the 
birds  foon  grow  fatigued,  and  take  to  the  higheft 
trees,  where  they  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  (hot  one 
after  another  if  within  reach  of  the  markfman.  This 
fowl  was  firft  feen  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  1. 
and  in  England  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  By  the  date 
of  the  reign  of  thefe  monarchs,  the  firft  turkies  muft 
have  been  brought  from  Mexico,  the  conqueft  of 
which  was  completed  A.  D.  1521.  ./Elian  mentions  a 
bird  found  in  India,  which  fome  writers  have  fufpeft- 
ed  to  be  the  turky ;  but  Mr  Pennant  concludes  with 
Gefner,  that  it  wa3  either  the  peacock,  or  fome  bird 
of  that  genus. 

The  turky-hen  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  will  often  produce  a  great  number  of  eggs, 
which  are  white,  marked  with  reddilh  or  yellow 
fpots,  or  rather  freckles.  She  fits  well,  and  is  care¬ 
ful  of  her  young  $  of  which  in  this  climate  {he  will 
often  have  from  fourteen  to  feventeen  for  one  brood : 
but  {he  fcarce  ever  fits  more  than  once  in  a  feafon, except 
allured  thereto  by  putting  frefh  eggs  under  her  as  foon 
as  the  firft  fct  are  hatched  ;  for  as  {he  is  a  clofe  fitter, 
{he  will  willingly  remain  two  months  on  the  neft,  tho* 
this  conduct,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  is  faid  greatly  to  in¬ 
jure  the  bird.  Turkies  are  bred  in  quantities  in  fome 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  are  driven 
up  to  London  towards  autumn  for  fale  in  flocks  of  fe- 
veral  hundreds,  which  are  colle&ed  from  the  feveral 
cottages  about  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  neighbouring 
counties,  the  inhabitants  of  which  think  it  well  worth 
their  while  to  attend  carefully  to  them,  by  making 
thefe  birds  a  part  of  their  family  during  the  breeding 
feafon.  It  is  pleafing  to  fee  with  what  facility  the 
drivers  manage  them,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  red  rag  fat¬ 
tened  to  the  end  of  a  ftick,  which,  from  their  antipa¬ 
thy  to  it  as  a  colour,  acts  with  the  fame  effe£t  as  a 
fcourge  to  a  quadruped. 

Of  the  turky  there  are  feveral  varieties,  which  have 
arifen  from  domeftication.  The  moil  common  is  dark 
grey  inclining  to  black,  or  barred  dulky  white  and 
black.  There  is  alfo  a  beautiful  variety  of  a  fine  deep 
copper  colour,  with  the  greater  quills  pure  white,  and 
the  tail  of  a  dirty  white  ;  it  is  when  old  a  moil  beauti¬ 
ful  bird.  A  variety  with  a  pure  white  plumage  is  alfo 
now  not  unfrequent,  and  appears  very  beautiful.  It 
was  once  efteemed  as  a  great  rarity,  and  the  breed 
fuppofed  originally  to  have  arifen  in  Holland.  In  the 
Leverian  Mufeum  is  alfo  a  common  turky,  with  a  large 
tuft  of  feathers  on  its  head,  much  refembling  one  fi¬ 
gured  by  Albin. 

MELES,  in  zoology.  See  Ursus. 

Meles  (anc.  geog.),  a  fine  river  running  by  the 
walls  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia,  with  a  cave  at  its  head,  where 


Hamer  is  faid  to  have  written  his  poem3.  And  from  Me' 
it  Homer  takes  his  original  name  Melafigenes ,  given  ^ 
him  by  his  mother  Critheis,  as  being  born  on  its  banks. 
(Herodotus.) 

MELETIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  liiftory,  the  name 
of  a  confiderable  party  who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of 
Meletius  bilhop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  after 
he  was  depofed,  about  the  year  300,  by  Peter  bilhop 
of  Alexandria,  under  the  charge  of  his  having  facri  • 
ficed  to  the  gods,  and  having  been  guilty  of  other  hei¬ 
nous  crimes  ;  though  Epiphanius  makes  his  only  fail¬ 
ing  to  have  been  an  exceffive  feverity  againft  the  lapfed. 

This  difpute,  which  was  at  firft  a  perfonal  difference 
between  Meletius  and  Peter,  became  a  religious  con- 
troverfy  ;  and  the  Meletian  party  fubfifted  in  the  fifth 
century,  but  was  condemned  by  the  firft  council  of 
Nice. 

MELIA,  Azaderach,  or  the  Bead  tree,  in  bo¬ 
tany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  23d  order  Trihilatje.  The 
calyx  is  quinquedentated  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  nefta- 
rium  cylindrical,  as  long  as  the  corolla,  with  its  mouth 
ten-toothed  :  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  quinquelocu- 
lar  kernel.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  exotic 
trees  of  the  Indies,  rifing  near  20  feet  high  ;  adorned 
with  large  pinnated  or  Winged  leaves,  and  clufters  of 
pentapetalous  flowers.  They  are  all  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  on  hot  beds. 

MELlANTHUS,  Honey-flower,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  24th  order  Corydales.  The  calyx  is  penta- 
phyllous,  with  the  lower  moft  leaf  gibbous:  there  are 
four  petals,  with  the  ne&arium  under  the  loweft  ones. 

The  capfule  is  quadrilocular.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
i.Themajorhath  athick,ligneous,fpreadingroot;  many 
upright,  ligneous,  durable  ftalks,  rifing  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  garnilhed  with  large  pinnated  leaves,  of  four  or 
five  pair  of  ferrated  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  f 
and,  from  the  Tides  and  tops  of  the  ftalks,  long  fpikes 
of  chocolate-coloured  flowers.  2.  The  minor  hath  a 
root  like  the  former ;  upright,  ligneous,  foft,  durable 
ftalks,  rifing  four  or  five  feet  high  5  garniftied  with 
fmailer  pinnated  leaves  j  and  from  the  fides  and  ends 
of  the  branches,  long,  loofe,  pendulous  bunches  of 
flowers  tinged  with  green,  faffron  colour,  and  red.— 
Both  the  fpecies  flower  about  June :  but  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  in  this  country.  They  are  very  ornamental, 
both  in  foliage  and  flower,  and  merit  admittance  in  e- 
very  colle&ion.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers 
and  cuttings.  They  thrive  belt  in  a  dry  foil,  and  in  a 
Iheltered  warm  expofure. 

MELIBOEA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  of  Syria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes;  which,  before  it  falls  into 
the  fea,  forms  a  fpreading  lake  round  it.  This  ifland 
was  famous  for  its  purple  dye.  Thought  to  be  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Theffalians;  and  hence  Lucretius’s  epithet; 
Theffalicus. 

MELICA,  ropegrass:  A  genus  of  the  digynfa 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order 
Gramina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  biflorous,  with  an 
embryo  of  a  flower  betwixt  the  two  florets.  There 
are  three  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is 
3  A  z  the 
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Melicercs  the  nutans.  It  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Britain, 
II  and  the  adjacent  iflands  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
^Melinum.  Qf  tjie  weftern  iflands  make  ropes  of  it  for  filhing-nets, 
as  it  will  bear  the  water  for  a  long  time  without  lot¬ 
ting. 

MELICERES,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  encyfted  tu¬ 
mors,  fo  called  when  their  contents  are  of  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  honey.. 

MELT CERT  A,  Melicertes,  or  Melicertus  (fab. 
hift.),  a  fon  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was  faved  by 
his  mother  from  the  fury  of  his  father,  who  prepared 
to  dafli  him  againft  a  w^jl  a3  he  had  done  his  brother 
Learchus.  The  mother  was  fo  terrified  that  the  threw 
herfelf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Nep¬ 
tune  had  compaffion  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ino  and 
her  fon.  He  changed  them  both  into  fea  deities. 
Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or  Matuta;  and  Melicerta  was 
known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palamon , 
and  among  the'Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus.  Some 
fuppofe  that  the  Iithmian  games  were  inflituted  in 
honour  of  Melicerta. 

MELILLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Africa  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez,  and  in  the  province  of  Garet.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1469,  but  returned  back  to 
the  Moors.  W.  Long.  2  9.  N.  Lat.  35.  20, 

MELILOT.  See  Trifolium. 

MELINDA,  a  kingdom  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa, 
fifruated,  according  to  fome,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  degree  of  fouth  latitude 5  though  there  is  great 
difagreement  among  geographers  as  to  its  extent.  It 
is  allowed  by  all,  however,  that  the  coafts  are  very 
dangerous  ;  being  full  of  rocks  and  Ihelves,  and  the 
fea  at  fome  feafons  very  liable  to  tempetts.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Melinda  is  for  the  mod  part  rich  and  fertile; 
producing  almoft  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  except  wheat 
and  rice,  both  which  are  brought  thither  from  Cam- 
baya  and  other  parts;  and  thofe  who  cannot  purchafe 
them  make  ufe  of  potatoes  in  their  Head,  which  are 
here  fine,  large,  and  in  great  plenty.  They  likewife 
abound  with  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  roots,  plants, 
and  other  efculents,  and  with  melons  of  exquiiitc  tafte. 
They  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  venifon,  game,  oxen, 
fheep,  hens,  geefe,  and  other  poultry,  & c.  and  one  breed 
of  fheep  whofe  tails  weigh  between  30  and  40  pounds. 
The  capital  city  is  alfo  called  Mel'tnda. 

MELINUM,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  of  an 
earth  famous  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  painting,  being 
the'  only  white  of  the  great  painters  of  antiquity ;  and, 
according  to  Pliny ’3  account,  one  of  the  three  colours 
with  which  alone  they  performed  all,  their  works.  It 
is  a  fine,  white,  marly  earth,  of  a  very  compail  tex¬ 
ture,  yet  remarkably  light;  a  fort  of  texture  which 
mull  render  any  earth  fit  for  the  painter’s  ufe  that  is 
of  a  proper  colour.  It  is  frequently  found  forming  a 
ftratum  in  the  earth,  lying  immediately  under  the  ve¬ 
getable  mould.  It  is  of  a  very  frnooth  but  not  glofiy 
furface";  is  very  foft  to  the  touch;  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue;  is  eafily  broken  between  the  fingers;  and 
fiains  the  ikin  in  handling.  It  melts  readily  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  perfedlly  fine;  leaving  not  the  leaftgrit- 
tinefs between  the  teeth:  thrown  into  water, it  makes 
a  loud  bubbling  and  hilling  noife,  and  moulders  away 
into  a  fine  powder.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids ; 
and  fuffers  no' change  in.the  fire.  Thefe  are. the  cha¬ 


racters  by  which  the  melinum  of  the  ancients  is  diltin.  Me!  fTs. 
guilhed  from  ail  other  white  earths.  It  is  Hill  found  v— 
in  the  fame  place  from  which  the  painters  of  old  had 
it,  viz.  the  ifle  of  Milo  or  Melos,  from  whence  it  had 
its  name;  and  is  common  in  moll  of  the  adjacent 
iflands.  It  has  of  late  been  tried  here  ;  but  is  found 
not  to  make  fuch  a  bright  paint  as  the  other  fub- 
ftanccs  now  employed.  It  is  not,  however,*  liable, 
like  them,  to  turn  yellow :  hence  it  would  feem  to  be 
worth  the  confideration  of  perfons  in  the  colour-trade  ; 
efpecially  as  it  might  be  had  in  any  quantities  for  the 
carriage. 

MELISSA  (fab.  hift.),  a  daughter  of  Meliflus 
king  of  Crete,  who  with  her  filler  Amalthsea  fed  Ju¬ 
piter  with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  firft  found  out  the 
means  of  colleCling  honey;  whence  it  has  been  fabled 
that  Ihe  was  changed  into  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the 
Greek  word  for  that  infeift. 

MELISSA,  Baum:  A  genus  of  the  gymnofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4*d  or¬ 
der  Verticillala .  The  calyx  is  arid,  a  little  plane 
above,  with  the  upper  lip  having  its  dents  nearly  of 
equal  height :  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  arched  and 
bifid;  the  under  one,  with  the  middle  lobe,  cordate d. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies;  but  the  mod  remarkable  are 
the  following.  1.  The  officinalis,  or  common  baum, 
has  fibrous  perennial  roots;  many  upright,  fquare, 
branchy,  annual  llalks,  riling  two  or  three  feet  high: 
garnilhed  with  oblong,  indented,  oppofite  leaves,  by 
pail's,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad  ; 
and  from  the  upper  axillas  verticillate  cluiters  of  fmall 
white  flowers  upon  Angle  footftalks.  There  is  alfo  a 
kind  with  variegated  leaves.  2.  The  gnindiflora,  or 
Hetrurian  calamint,  hath  fibrous  perennial  roots  and 
annual  llalks,  riling  about  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with 
oblong,  oval,  indented,  hairy,  oppofite  leaves;  and  from 
the  upper  axitlas  verticillate  clufters  of  large  purple 
flowers  on  forked  footftalks.  3.  The  calarnintha,  or 
common  calamint  of  the  lhops,  ha3  fibrous  perennial 
roots ;  upright,  fquare,  branchy  hairy  llalks,  riling  a 
foot  high ;  roundilh,  indented,  oppofite  leaves ;  and 
verticillate  clullers  of  fmall  bluilh  flowers,  on  forked 
footllalks  as  long  as  the  flowers.  All  thefe  fpecies  are 
eafily  propagated  by  offsets. 

Medicinal  u/es.  The  firft  fpecies,  when  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  has  a  pleafant  fmcll,  fome  what  of  the  lemon  kind ; 
and  a  weak,  roughilh,  aromatic  tafte.  The  young  Ihoots 
have  the  ftrongeft  flavour;  the  flowers,  and  the  herb 
itfelf  when  old  or  produced  in  very  rich  moilt  foils  or 
rainy  feafons,  are  much  weaker  both  in. knell  and  tafte. 

Baum  is  appropriated,  by.  the  writers  on  the  materia 
medica,  to  the  head,  ftomach,  and  uterus;  and  in  all 
diforders  of  thefe  parts  is  faid  to  do  extraordinary  fer- 
vice.  So  high  an  opinion  have  fome  chemifts  entertain¬ 
ed  of  this  plant,  that  they  have  expected  to  find  in  it 
a.  medicine  which  (hould  prolong  life  beyond  the  ufual 
period.  The  prefent  pradlice,  however,  holds  it  in  na 
great  efteem;  and  ranks  it  (where  it  certainly  deferves 
to  be)  among  the  weaker  corroborants.  Infufions  of 
the  leaves  in  water  fmell. agreeably  of  the  herb,  but 
have  not  milch  tafte,  though  on  being  infpiffated  they^ 
leave  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  a  bittern'll  auftere  ex¬ 
trail.  Infufions  of  baum  do  not,  like  other  aromatics, 

2  oifer.  i 
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Mel'fTus  offend  the  head,  as  is  complained  of  from  fage,  &c. 

I)  Cold  infulions  in  water  or  fpirit  are  far  better  than 
Melitus.  ^he  cohobated  diftilled  water,  and  are  the  heft  prepa- 
y  rations  fiom  the  plant.  On  diftilling  the  frelh  herb 
with  water,  it  impregnates  the  firft  running  pretty 
ftrongly  with  its  grateful  flavour.  When  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  fubje&ed  to  the  operation  at  once,  there  fe- 
parates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid  a 
fmall  portion  of  effential  oil,  which  fome  call  ol.  Syria , 
and  others  ol.  Gsrmanis.  It  is  of  a  vellowilh  colour, 
and  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell. 

MELISSUS  of  Samos,  a  Greek  phil'ofopher,  was 
the  fon  of  Imagines  and  the  difciple  of  Parmenides-; 
and  lived  about  440  B.  C.  He  pretended  that  the 
univerfe  is  infinite,  immoveable,  arid  without  a  vacuum. 
Themiflocles  was  among  his  pupils. 

MELITE  (anc.  geo g.),  an  ifland  referred  to  Africa 
by  Scylax  and  Ptolemy;  but  nearer  Sicily,  and  allot¬ 
ted  to  it  by  the  Romans:  commended  for  its  commo¬ 
dious  harbours;  for  a  city  well  built,  with  artificers  of 
every  kind,  efpecially  weavers  of  fine  linen ;  all  owing 
to  the  Phoenicians  the  firft  colonifts.  Now  Malta  i 
remarkable  for  St  Paul’s  ihipwreck.  See  Malta. 

Melite,  Melitcty  or  Melitina  Inful  a;  an  ifland  on  the 
coait  of  Ulyricum  in  the  Adriatic.'  The  Catuli  Me¬ 
hta!  (Pliny)  were  famous.  Now  Melede ,  the  name  of 
the  ifland  Samos.  See  Samos. 

Melite  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ionia,  ftruck  out 
of  the  number  of  Ionian  towns  on  account  of  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  people,  and  Smyrna  admitted  in  lieu  of 
it.  The  fituation  not  faid. 

MELITENS1S  terra,  the  Earth  of  Malta:  an 
earth  of  which  there  are  two  very  different  kinds ;  the 
one  of  the  genus  of  boles,  the  other  of  the  marles.  The 
latter  is  that  known  by  medicinal  authors  under  this 
name;  the  former  is  the  Malta  earth  now  irt  ufe  :  but 
both  being  brought  from  the  fame  place,  are  confu- 
fedly  called  by  the  fame  name.  Hie  Maltefe  marie, 
which  is  the  terra  Melitenfu  of  medicinal  authors,  is  a 
loofe,  crumbly,  and  very  light  earth,  of  an  unequal  and 
irregular  texture ;  and,  when  expofed  to  the  weather, 
foon  falls  into  fine  foft  powder:  but  when  preferved 
and  dried,  it  becomes  a’  loofe,  light  mafs,  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  with  a  greyifli  caff  :  it  is  rough  to  the 
touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  very  eafily  crum¬ 
bled  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  and  ttains  the 
hands.  Thrown  into  the  water,  it  fwells,  and  after¬ 
wards  moulders  away  into  a  fine  powder.  It  ferments 
very  violently  with  acid  menftruums.  Both  kinds  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  ifland  of  Malta,  and 
the  latter  lias  been  much  efleemed  as  a  remedy  againlt 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  The  other  has  fupplied 
its  place  in  the  German  fhdps;  and  is  ufed  there  as  a 
cordial,  fudorific,  and  aftrfngent. 

MEI.ITO  (canonized),  biftiop  of  Sardis  ih  Lydia, 
in  the  fecond  century;  remarkable  for  the  apology 
he  prefented  to  the  emperor  Aurelius,  in  favour  of  the 
Chriftians;  on  which  Eufebius  and  the  other  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  writers  bellow  great  praifes:  but  that  apo¬ 
logy  and  all  Melito’s  other  works  are- loft. 

MELITUS,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet,  the  accufer  of 
"Socrates.  The  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
difeovering  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  they  had  paf- 
fed  againft  that  great  pliilofopher,  put  MelitU6  to  death, 
400  B.  C. 


MELLAN  (Claude),  an  engraver  of  confiderable  Mfllan 
note,  was  a  native  of  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  and  born  H  t 
in  1601.  His  father  was  the  receiver  of  the  cuftoms  . 

in  that  town;  and  he  took  great  care  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  fon.  His  genius  for  drawing  difeovering 
itfelf  very  early  in  life,  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  and  placed 
under  the  direftion  of  Simon  Vouet  in  order  to  per¬ 
fect  himfelf  in  that  art,  and  his  ftudies  promifed  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  application  to  them 
by  the  defire  he  had  of  learning  the  management  of 
the  graver,  which  he  acquired  with  much  facility.  From 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,.he  went  to  Rome,  where ' 
he  engraved  a  confiderable  number  of  plates,  many  of 
which  are  held  in  great  dftimation  ;  particularly  thofe 
for  the  Juftinian  Gallery,  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
Juftinian,  and  that  of  Pope  Urban  Vlll.  Returning 
to  France,  he  married  at  Paris,  and  fettled  there  in 
1654.  The  king  of  France  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  merit,  affigned  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre, 
in  the  double  quality  of  a  painter  and  an  engraver. 

He  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  and  was  greatly 
efleemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  1688, 
aged  87. 

Florent  le  Comte  tells  us,  “  That  Charles  II.  was 
fo  much  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  in¬ 
vited  him  to  come  into  England,  making  him  at  the 
fame  time  very  advantageous  offers.  But  the  love  of 
his  country  (continues  that  author)  prevented  his  ac¬ 
cepting  of  them.” 

It  is  remarked,  that  riioft  of  the  plates.whieh  he  en¬ 
graved  at  Rome,  and  before  he  went  thither,  are  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  the  ufual  manner;  that  is,  with  parallel 
ftrokes,  croffed  with  fecond  and  third  ftrokes,  as  the 
depth  of  the  lhadows  might  require.  But  afterwards 
he  adopted  a  new  mode  of  working  with  fmgle  ftrokes 
only,  without  any  fecond  ftrokes  laid  upon  them;  and 
the  lhadows  are  exprefled  by  the  fame  ftrokes  being 
made  ftronger  and  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
efleft  which  he  produced  by  this  method  of  engraving 
is  foft  and  clear.  In  Angle  figures  and  fmall  lubje&s 
he  fucceeded  very  happily ;  but  in  large  compofitions, 
where  great  depth  of  ftiadow  was  required,  he  lias 
failed.  His  neateft  plates  in  this  ftyle  have  an  unfi- 
nilhed  appearance,  by  mo  means  fuitable  to  large  en¬ 
gravings;  but  at  the  fame  time  a  lightnefs  exceeding¬ 
ly  agreeable  when  confined  to  fmall  ones.  According 
to  Le  Comte,  the  works  of  this  matter  amount  to 
342- 

MELLER,  a  lake  of  Sweden-,  So  miles  long,  and 
30  broad;  on  which  ftands  the  city  of  Stockholm. 

MELLI,  with  the  country  of  the  Mundingoes,  in 
Africa;  The  country  formerly  called  Melli,  now  chief¬ 
ly  inhabited  by  the  Mundingoes,  who  ftill  retain  pretty 
much  of  the  character  aferibed  to  the  people  of  Melli, 
lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gambia;  on  the  weft  it 
borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Kabo;  .on  the  fouth  it  has 
Melli,  properly  fo'  called,  and- the  mountains  that  part 
it  from  Guinea;  and  on  the  eaftit  extends  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gago.  A  great  part  of  this  country  we  are 
little  acquainted  with ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
molt  of  the  inland  territories  of  Africa,  but  towards 
the  fea-coaft  this  country  is  a  little  better  known. 

The  firft  place  of  note  we  meet  with  is  Kachao,  a 
Portuguefe  colony,  fituated  on  the  river  of  St  Do- 
nungo,  which  falls  into  the  fea  about  26  leagues  below  v 
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Melli,  this  town  — -About  26  leagues  above  Kachao,  on  the 
Melmoth  fame  fide  of  the  river,  is  another  trading  town  called 
Fariniy  where,  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  one  may  trade  for  about  half  the  quantity  of  wax 
and  ivory  which  is  traded  for  at  Kachao.  Here  are 
alfo  fome  flaves  to  be  bought. — Bot  is  a  village  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Gefves,  where  moil  of  the  tra¬ 
ders  buy  rice ;  which  is  in  great  plenty  there,  and  very 
good. — Gefves  is  a  village  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
on  which  the  Portuguefe  have  a  factory.  At  Gefves 
one  may  trade  yearly  for  250  flaves,  8c  or  100  quin- 
tals  of  wax,  and  as  many  of  ivory.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  Gefves  is  a  village  called  Kurbali, 
where  there  is  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait ;  here  are 
alfo  fome  flaves  and  ivory.  Rio  Grande,  or  the  Great 
River,  runs  about  10  or  12  leagues  to  the  fouth  of 
the  river  of  Gefves.  About  80  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  it  is  a  nation  of  Negroes,  who  are  good  traders  in 
ivory,  rice,  millet,  and  fome  flaves.  .  They  are  called 
Analotv.  Over-againft  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande  is 
a  duller  of  iflands  called  Bijfago  IJla;  the  mod  con¬ 
fiderable  of  which  is  Cafiagut,  being  about  fix  leagues 
long  and  two  broad  ;  its  foil  is  very  good,  and  produ¬ 
ces  millet,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  pulfe,  betides  orange 
and  palm-trees,  and  many  others.  This  ifland,  with 
thofc  of  Carache,  Canabac,  arid  La  Gallina,  are  the 
only  ones  where  the  Europeans  may  trade  with  fome 
fecurity.  They  trade,  however,  fometimes  at  the  other 
iflands,  but  they  muft  be  extremely  cautious  ;  and  yet 
after  all  their  precautions,  they  will  be  robbed  and 
murdered  if  they  venture  to 'go  athore.  The  river 
Nunho  runs  16  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Rio  Grande  ; 
it  is  very  confiderable,  and  comes  from  a  vaft  diftance 
in-land.  One  may  buy  here  300  quintals  of  ivory  and 
100  flaves  a-year.  Rice  grows  here  admirably  well, 
and  is  very  cheap.  There  are  everywhere  fugar-canes 
which  grow  naturally ;  and  plants  of  indigo,  which 
might  turn  to  good  account.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
here  from  March  till  Auguft.  In  the  river  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  late  Royal  African  company  of  England 
had,  in  the  year  1728,  two  iflands;  the  one,  called 
Tajfo ,  a  large  flat  ifland,  near  three  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference,  in  which  the  company’s  flaves  had  a  good  plan¬ 
tation  ;  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  covered  with  wood, 
among  which  are  filk-c'otton  trees  of  an  unaccountable 
fixe.  The  other  ifland  is  Ben/e ,  whereon  flood  a  re¬ 
gular  fort.  It  was  formerly  the  refidencc  of  one  of 
the  Englifh  chiefs. 

MELMOTH  (William,  Efq;),  a  learned  and  wor¬ 
thy  bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  born  in  1666.  In 
eonjun&ion  with  Mr  Peere  Williams,  Mr  Melmoth  was 
the  publifher  of  Vernon’s  Reports,  under  an  order  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  He  had  once  an  intention  of 
printing  his  own  Reports;  and  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death  advertifed  them  at  the  end  of  thofe  of  his  coad¬ 
jutor  Peere  Williams,  as  then  actually  preparing  for 
the  prefs.  They  have,  however,  not  yet  made  their 
appearance.  But  the  performance  for  which  he  juftly 
tfeferves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  is,  “  The 
Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life concerning 
which  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  age, 
that  notwithftanding  many  large  editions  had  before 
been  circulated,  42,000  copies  of  this  ufeful  treatife 
have  been  fold  in  the  laft  i 8  years.  It  is  a  fomewhat 
Angular  circumftance,  that  the  real  author  of  this  moil 


admirable  treatife  (hould  never  before  have  been  pub-  M  el-notft, 
licly  known  (it  having  been  commonly  attributed  to  Me  lochia- 
the  firft  earl  of  Egmont,  and  particularly  by  Mr  Wal- v-”"* 
pole  in  his  Catalogue);  which  is  the  Tnore  furprifing, 
as  the  author  is  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  following 
Ihort  charadter  prefixed  to  the  book  itfelf :  “  It  may 
add  weight,  perhaps,  to  the  refledlions  contained  in 
the  following  pages,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life  was  one  uniform  exemplar  of  thofe  precepts 
which,  with  fo  generous  a  zeal,  and  fuch  an  elegant 
and  affedting  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  he  endeavours  to  re¬ 
commend  to  general  practice.  He  left  others  to  con¬ 
tend  for  modes  of  faith,  and  inflame  themfelves  and  the 
world  with  endlefs  controverfy:  it  was  the  wifer  pur- 
pofe  of  his  more  ennobled  aim,  to  a£t  up  to  thofe  clear 
rules  of  conduit  which  revelation  hath  gracioufly  pre- 
ficribed.  He  pofiefied  by  temper  every  moral  virtue  ; 
by  religion  every  Chriftian  grace.  He  had  a  humani¬ 
ty  that  melted  at  every  diftrefs;  a  charity  which  not 
only  thought  no  evil,  but  fufpeited  none.  He  exer- 
cifed  his  profeffion  with  a  ikill  and  integrity  which  no¬ 
thing  could  equal  but  the  difinterefted  motive  that  ani¬ 
mated  his  labours,  or  the  amiable  modefty  which  ac¬ 
companied  all  his  virtues.  He  employed  his  induftry, 
not  to  gratify  his  own  defires ;  no  man  indulged  him- 
felf  lefs :  not  to  accumulate  ufelefs  wealth  ;  no  man 
more  difdained  fo  unworthy  a  purfuit :  it  was  for  the 
decent  advancement  of  his  family,  for  the  generous  af- 
fiftanee  of  his  friends,  for  the  ready  relief  of  the  indi¬ 
gent.  How  often  did  he  exert  his  diftinguiftied  abi¬ 
lities,  yet  refufe  the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  of  the 
widow,  the  fatherlefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him  !  In  a  word,  few  have  ever  pafied  a  more  ufeful, 
not  one  a  more  blamelefs  life;  and  his  whole  time  was 
employed  either  in  doing  good  or  in  meditating  it. 

He  died  on  the  6th  day  of  April  1743,  and  lies  buried 
under  the  cloifter  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel,  mem.  pat. 
opt.  mir.  til.  Die.”  The  fon,  by  whom  this  charac¬ 
ter  is  drawn,  is  William  Melmoth,  Efq;  the  celebrated 
tranflator  of  Pliny  and  of  Cicero’s  Letters ;  and  au¬ 
thor  of  thofe  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fitzojborne . 

MELOCHIA,  Jews  mallow,  in  botany:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  mono- 
delphia  clafs-of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columnifera.  The  cap- 
fule  is  quinquelocular  and  monofpermous.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies  ;  but  the  only  remarkable  one  is 
the  olitorius,  or  common  Jews-mallow,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Afia  and  America.— 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  of  different  fizes  and  forms:,  fome  are  fpear- 
ftiaped,  others  are  oval,  and  fome  almoft  heart- 
ftiaped  :  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  (lightly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  having  near  their  bafe  two 
briftly  reflexed  fegments.  They  have  very  long  (len¬ 
der  footftalks,  efpecially  thofe  which  grow  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  fit  clofe  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  branches  to  the  leaves,  coming 
out  fingly  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  yel¬ 
low  petals,  arid  a  great  number  of  (lamina  furround¬ 
ing  the  oblong  germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  flower,  and  afterwards  turns  to  a  rough 
fwelling  capfule  two  inches  long,  ending  in  a  point. 
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Mrlf'dn-  and  having  four  cells  filled  with  angular  greenifh  feeds. 

mim,  This  fpecits  is  cultivated  about  the  city  of  Aleppo  in 
t  Melocly'  Syria,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  a  pot-herb ;  the 
T  Jews  boiling  the  leaves,  and  eating  them  with  their 
meat.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Rauwolf  to  be  the  ohs  Ju - 
daiet/m  of  Avicenna,  and  the  cor  chorum  of  Pliny. 

MELODUNUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ce- 
nones  in  Gallia  Celtica  above  Lutetia ;  now  Melunt 
in  the  ifle  of  France,  on  the  Seine. 

MELODY,  in  mufic,  a  fucceffion  of  founds  ran¬ 
ged  in  fuch  a  manner,  according  to  the  laws  of  rhyth¬ 
mus  and  modulation,  that  it  may  form  a  fentiment 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  Vocal  melody  is  called fmging  ; 
and  that  which  is  performed  upon  inftruments  may 
be  termed  fymphonic  melody. 

The  idea  of  rhythmus  neceffarily  enters  into  that  of 
melody.  An  air  is  not  an  air  but  in  proportion  as  the 
laws  of  meafure  and  quantity  are  obferved.  The  fame 
fucceffion  of  founds  is  fufceptible  of  as  many  different 
charafters,  as  many  different  kinds  of  melody,  as  the 
various  ways  by  which  its  emphatic  notes,  and  the 
quantities  of  thofe  which  intervene,  may  be  diver fified ; 
and  the  change  in  duration  of  the  notes  alone,  may 
difguife  that  very  fucceffion  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  known.  Thus,  melody  in  itfelf  is  nothing ; 
it  is  the  rhythmus  or  meafure  which  determines  it,  and 
there  can  be  no  air  without  time.  If  then  weabftraft 
meafure  from  both,  we  cannot  compare  melody  with 
harmony ;  for  to  the  former  it  is  effential,  but  not  at  all 
to  the  latter. 

Melody,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
confidered,  has  a  relation  to  two  different  principles. 
When  regarded  only  as  agreeable  to  the  proportions  of 
found  and  the  rules  of  modulation,  it  has  its  principle 
in  harmony ;  fince  it  is  a  harmonical  analyfis,  which 
exhibits  the  different  gradations  of  the  fcale,  the  chords 
peculiar  to  each  mode,  and  the  laws  of  modulation, 
which  are  the  foie  elements  that  compofe  an  air.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  principle,  the  whole  power  of  melody 
is  limited  to  that  of  pleafing  the  ear  by  agreeable 
founds,  as  the  eye  may  be  pleafed  with  an  agreeable 
affemblage  of  fuitable  colours.  But  when  confidered  as 
an  imitative  art,  by  which  we  may  affeft  the  mind 
with  various  images,  excite  different  emotions  in  the 
heart,  inflame  or  foothe  the  paffions  ;  by  which,  in  a 
word,  we  produce  different  effefts  upon  our  moral  fa¬ 
culties,  which  are  not  to  be  effeftuated  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  external  fenfe  alone,  we  muff  explore  ano¬ 
ther  principle  for  melody  :  for  in  our  whole  internal 
frame  there  appears  to  be  no  power  upon  which  either 
harmony  alone,  or  its  neceffary  refults,  can  feize,  to 
affeft  us  in  fuch  a  manner. 

What  then  is  the  fecond  principle  ?  It  is  as  much 
founded  on  nature  as  the  firft  ;  but,  in  order  to  difco- 
ver  its  foundation  in  nature,  it  will  require  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  though  Ampler  obfervation,  and  a  more  exqiri- 
fte  degree  of  fenfibility  in  the  obferver.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  fame  which  varies  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
•when  we  fpeak,  according  as  we  are  interefted  in 
what  we  fay,  and  according  to  the  different  emo¬ 
tions  which  we  feel  in  expieffing  it.  It  is  the  accent 
©f  languages  which  determines  the  melody  of  every 
nation  ;  it  is  the  accent  which  determines  us  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  emphafis  of  fpeaking  while  we  ling,  and  to 
fpeak  with  more  or  lefs  energy  according  as  the  lan¬ 


guage  which  we  ufe  is  more  or  lefs  accented.  That  Melody.^ 
language  whofe  accents  are  the  moft  feniible,  ought  to  _  »  ' 

produce  a  more  paffionate  and  more  lively  melody ; 
that  which  has  little  accentuation,  or  none  at  all,  can 
only  produce  a  cold  and  languid  melody,  without  cha¬ 
racter  and  without  expreffion.  Thefe  are  the  true 
principles :  in  proportion  as  we  depart  from  them, 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  power  of  mufic  upon  the 
human  heart,  we  ihall  become  unintelligible  to  our- 
felves  and  others ;  our  words  will  be  without  mean¬ 
ing- 

If  mufic  does  not  imprefs  the  foul  with  images  but 
by  melody,  if  from  thence  it  obtains  its  whole  power, 
it  muff  follow,  that  all  mufical  founds  which  are  not 
pleafing  by  themfelves  alone,  however  agreeable  to 
harmony  they  may  be,  is  not  an  imitative  mufic  ;  and, 
being  incapable,  even  with  its  moil  beautiful  chords, 
either  to  prefent  the  images  of  things,  or  to  excite  the 
finer  feelings,  very  foon  cloys  the  ear,  and  leaves  al¬ 
ways  the  heart  in  cold  indifference.  It  follows  like- 
wife,  that  notwithftanding  the  parts  which  harmony 
has  introduced,  and  which  the  prefent  tafte  of  mufic 
fo  wantonly  abufes,  wherever  two  different  melodics 
are  heard  at  the  fame  time,  they  counteraft  each  a- 
ther,  and  deftroy  the  effefts  of  both,  however  beauti¬ 
ful  each  may  be  when  performed  alone  :  from  whence 
it  may  be  judged  with  what  degree  of  tafte  the  French 
compofers  have  introduced  in  their  operas  the  mifer- 
able  praftice  of  accompanying  one  air  ■with  another,  as 
well  in  finging,  which  is  the  native  expreffion  of  pa¬ 
thos  and  fentiment,  as  in  inftrumental  performances  ■, 
which  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  whimfical  orators  Ihould 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  recite  two  orations  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  elegance  of  each  might  derive  more 
force  from  the  other. 

So  much  for  Rouffeau  The  tranflator,  however, 
has  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  caufes  by  which  national 
melody  is  diverfified  and  charafterifed,  are  more  pro¬ 
found  and  permanent  than  the  mere  accentuation  of 
language.  This  indeed  may  have  great  influence  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  rhythmus,  and  the  place 
of  emphatic  notes ;  but  very  little  in  regulating  the 
nature  of  the  emphafis  and  expreffion  themfelves.  If 
Rouffeau’s  principle  be  true  in  its  full  extent,  he  muft 
of  neceffity  acknowledge,  that  an  air  which  was  never 
fet  or  intended  for  words,  however  melodious,  cannot 
be  imitative  :  he  muft  likewife  confefs,  that  what  is 
imitative  in  one  nation  cannot  be  fuch  in  another :  nor 
can  it  be  denied  upon  his  hypothefis,  that  the  recita¬ 
tive,  which  is  formed  upon  the  mode  of  fpeaking,  is 
the  moft  forcible  of  all  melodies;  which  is  abfurd.. 

His  other  obfervations  are  at  once  judicious  and  pro¬ 
found.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  exhibit  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  harmony  by  playing  the  fame  melody 
at  the  fame  time  upon  different  keys,  admitting  thofe 
keys  to  form  among  themfelvss  a  perfeft  chord,  which 
will  of  confequence  preferve  all  the  fubfequent  notes  in 
the  fame  intervals ;  yet  this  perfeft  harmony  would  by 
no  means  be  uniformly  pleafing  to  the  ear.  We  muft 
therefore  of  neceffity  introduce  lefs  perfeft  chords  to 
vary  and  increafe  the  pleafure,  and  thefe  chords  in  any 
complex  fyftem  of  mufic  muft  of  neceffity  produce 
diffonances.  It  then  becomes  the  btifinefs  of  the  com- 
pofer  to  be  careful  that  thefe  difcords  may  arife  as-na- 
turally  from,  and  return  a3  naturally  to,  perfeft  har- 
*  jnony, 
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mony  as  poffible.  All  thefe  caufes  mull  inevitably 
vary  the  melody  of  the  different  parts  ;  but  ftill,  amidft 
all  thefe  difficulties,  the  artift  ought  to  be  zealous  in 
preferving  the  melody  of  each  as  homogeneous  with 
the  others  as  poffible,  that  the  refult  of  the  whole  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  uniform.  Otherwife,  by  counter- 
a fting  each  other,  the  parts  will  reciprocally  deftroy 
the  effefiis  one  of  another. 

MELOE,  in  zoology ;  a  genus  of  infefis  of  the 
order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennas  are  jointed,  the  lafl 
joint  being  oval ;  the  bread:  is  roundifh  ;  the  elytra  are 
foft  and  flexible  ;  and  the  head  is  inflefted,  and  gib¬ 
bous.  The  infefis  of  this  genus  are  divided  into  two 
families  ;  one  without  wings,  and  having  the  elytra 
fhorter  than  the  abdomen  ;  the  other  winged,  with 
elytra  fhorter  than  the  body  and  wholly  covering  the 
wings. — The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  profcarabaeus ;  the  colour  of  which  is  black, 
but  without  briglitnefs,  though  intermixed  with  a 
fmall  degree  of  purple,  efpecially  towards  the  under 
part  of  the  body.  Its  head,  which  is  large,  is  dotted; 
as  is  the  thorax,  which  is  narrower,  round,  and  with¬ 
out  a  margin.  The  elytra  are  as  foft. as  leather,  fha- 
greened,  and  cover  but  part  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  obliquely  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  part,  being  fhorter  towards  the  future,  long¬ 
er  on  the  fides.  There  are  no  wings  under  the  elytra. 
The  abdomen  is  large,  efpecially  that  of  the  female, 
in  which  it  far  exceeds  the  elytra. — This  infeft  makes 
its  abode  on  the  fide  of  wet  roads  and  in  woods.  Its 
food  are  infefis,  violet  leaves,  and  delicate  herbs. 
There  oozes  from  its  body  a  fat  unfiuous  matter  of 
an  agreeable  fmell.  The  males  are  lef3  than  the  fe¬ 
males. 

2.  The  veficatorius,  or  bliftering  meloe,  is  nine  or 
ten  lines  in  length,  of  a  fhining  green  colour  mixed 
with  azure.  It  multiplies  greatly.  They  are  fome- 
times  feen  flying  in  fwarms.  A  naufeous  fmell,  not 
unlike  that  of  mice,  befpeaks  their  appioach;  which 
fcent  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  them  when  they  are 
fought  for  in  order  to  make  a  provifion.  When 
dried,  they  are  fo  light,  that  50  fcarce  weigh  one 
dram.  -  They  prey  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  fhrubs, 
and  in  preference  take  to  thofe  of  the  afh-tree.  The 
odorous  particles  exhaled  by  thefe  infefis,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  corrofive.  Great  caution  fhould  be  ufed  in  picking 
them  up.  People  have  been  known  to  be  feizedwith 
violent  heat  of  urine,  voiding  of  blood,  for  having 
gathered  a  quantity  of  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
fun  with  their  hands  bare,  or  for  having  fallen  afleep 
under  trees  where  fwarms  of  them  had  fettled.  The 
copulation  of  thefe  infefis  is  performed  during  the 
moll  intenfe  heat  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies,  differing  in  fize,  fi¬ 
gure,  and  colour.  Nature  has  apparelled  almoll  all  of 
them  in  a  fplendid  manner.  Green,  azure,  and  gold, 
render  them  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  They  are  moft 
common  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent.  In 
this  genus,  as  well  as  in  fome  others,  the  females  court, 
and  in  the  *fi  take  the  place  of  the  males.  The  fe¬ 
males  depofit  their  eggs  in  >  the  ground,  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  larvae,  which  pafs  through  the  ftate  of  chryfa- 
lids  in  order  to  attain  to  that  of  meloes. 

Ujes.  Oil  in  which  infefis  of  the JirJl  fpecies  have  been 
jnfufed  is  faid  to  be  au  excellent  topical  for  wounds  and 
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the  fcorpion’s  fting.  It  enters  alfo  into  the  compofi-  Me'oe. 
tion  of  falve  for  plague  fores.  The  infefis  bruifed — y— " 
and  mixed  with  oil  or  honey,  Linnaeus  fays,  are  com¬ 
mended  as  a  remedy  in  the  rabies  canina.  . 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  cantharis  of  the  Ihops  ; 
which,  when  bruifed,  is  univerfally  ufed  as  a  blifter¬ 
ing  plafter.  The  largeft  and  moft  efteemed  of  this 
fort  come  from  Italy.  Cantharides  are  extremely  acri¬ 
monious  :  applied  to.  the  lkin,  they  firft  inflame,  and. 
afterwards  excoriate  the  part,  railing  a  more  perfefi 
blifter  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acrids,  and  occafion- 
ing  a  more  plentiful  difeharge .  of  ferum.  All  the 
bliftering  compolitions  have  cantharides  for  their  ba- 
fis.  The  external  application  of  cantharides  is  often 
followed  by  a  ftrangury,  accompanied  with  thirft  and 
feverilh  heat :  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by 
foft  unfiuous  or  mucilaginous  liquors  liberally  drank. 

Cantharides  taken  internally  often  occafion  a  dif¬ 
eharge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exqnifite  pain.  If  the 
dofe  is  confiderable,  they  feem  to  inflame  and  exul- 
cerate  the  whole  iuteftinal  canal ;  the  ftools  become 
tnucous  and  purulent  ;  the  breath  fetid  and  cadaver¬ 
ous  ;  intenfe  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  faints,  grows  giddy,  raving  mad,  and  dies.  All 
thefe  terrible  confequences  have  fometimes  happened 
from  a  few  grains.  Herman  relates,  that  he  has  known 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys,  and  occafion 
bloody  urine  with  violent  pain.  There  are  neverthe- 
lefs  cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly,  given  in  larger 
dofes,  proves  not  only  fafe,  but  of  Angular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield  little  to  medicines 
of  a  milder  clafs.  In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggilh  habits, 
where  the  vifeera  are  overloaded,  and  the  kidneys  and 
ureters  obftrufied  with  thick  vifeid  mucous  matter, 
cantharides  have  excellent  effefts:  here  the  abounding 
mucus  defends  the  folids  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fly, 
till  it  is  itfelf  expelled ;  when  the  medicine  ought  to 
be  difeontinued.  Groenvelt  employed  cantharides 
with  great  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  obftinate  fuppreffions  of 
urine,  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder  ;  giving  very 
confiderable  dofes  made  into  bolufes  with  camphor ; 
and  interpofing  large  draughts  of  emulfions,  milk.,  or 
other  emollent  liquids  :  by  this  means,  the  exceffive 
irritation,  which  they  would  otherwife  have  occafioned, 
was  in  great  meafure  prevented.  The  camphor  did 
not  perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this  eft'eft  as  is 
generally  imagined,  fince  it  has  no  fenfible  quality 
that  promifes  any  confiderable  abatement  of  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  cantharides :  nitre  would  anfwer  all  that  the 
camphor  is  fuppofed  to  perform  ;  this,  with  milk,  or 
emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  drank  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  are  the  bell  correftors.  Cantharides,  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  may  be  given  with  fafety  alfo  in  other 
cafes.  Dr  Mead  obferves,  that  the  obftinate  gleet- 
ings  which  frequently  remain  after  the  cure  of  venereal 
maladies,  and  which  rarely  yield  to  balfamic  medi¬ 
cines,  are  effeftually  remedied  by  cantharides ;  and 
that  no  one  remedy  is  more  efficacious  in  leprous  dis¬ 
orders  ;  in  which  laft,  proper  purgatives  are  to  be 
occafionally  taken  during  the  ufe  of  the  cantharides. 

The  beft  and  fafeft  preparation  of  cantharides  for 
thefe  purpofes,  is  a  fpirituous  tinfture ;  and  indeed, 
in  all  cafes,  the  tinfture  is  far  preferable,  for  internal 
nfe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are  extrafted  by  reftified 
fpirii 
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Melon,  fpirit  of  wine,  proof  fpirit,  and  water;  but  do  not  fit  for  life  ;  when  the  trench  mull  be  dug  to  receive 
'““"'V  arife  in  dillillation.  The  watery  and  fpirituous  ex-  the  dung  where  the  bed  is  defigned  to  be  made,  which 
trails  blifter  as  freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance  ;  whilit  in  a. dry  ground  fhould  not  te  lefs  than  a  foot  or  a 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral  menllrua  have  per-  foot  and  a  half  deep.  The  frames  fhould  then  be 

formed  their  office,  is  to  the  tafte  infipid,  and  does  placed  over  the  bed  to  keep  out  the  wet  ;  but  no 

not  in  the  lead  bliller  or  inflame  the  Ikin.  earth  fhould  be  laid  upon  it  for  .  three  or  four  days, 

*  See  Cucu -  MELON,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  cucumis  *,  in  till  it  is  found  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat.  When 
the  Linnaean  fyltem.  The  female  flowers  have  liolla-  this  is  the  cafe,  the  earth  may  be  laid  upon  it,  about 
mina  or  fummits,  but  have  a  very  large  .oval  germen,  two  inches  thick,  except  in  the  middle  of  each  light, 
lituated  below  the  flower,  which  turns  to  an  oval  where  the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  which  mull  be 
fruitwith  feveral  cells,  filled  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  raifed  into  a  hill  15  inches  high  or  more,  terminating 
eompreffed  feeds,  inclofed  in  a  fofi  pulp.  There  is  in  a  flat  cone  :  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  earth  is 
a  great  variety  of  this  fruit  cultivated  in  different  parts  put  on  the  bed,  it  will  be  of  a  proper  temper  to  le- 
of  the  world,  many  of  them  of  no  value,  fize  being  ceive  the  plants;  which  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up 

regarded  too  much  in  the  markets.  The  Cantaleupe  with  a  trowel,  fo  as  to  preserve  all  the  fibres  of  their 

tne/on,  fo  called  from  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  roots ;  or  if  the  beds  cannot  be  ready  for  them  in 
Rome,  where  this  fruit  has  been  long  cultivated,  and  time,  foou  after  the  third  or  rough  leaf  is  put  out, 
whither  it  was  brought  from  Armenia,  is  in  the  great-  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  put  each  plant  into  a 
eft  elleem  among  the  curious  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fmall  pot  while  they  are  young,  and  thefe  may  be 
Beiides  this,  there  are  alfo  the  romana ,  the  fuccado ,  the  plunged  into  the  hot  bed  where  they  were  raifed,  or 
Zatte,  the  fmall  Pcrtugalev  dormer,  and  the  black  Galloway  in  a  cucumber-bed,  where  there  is  room;  and  when 
melons,  moil  of  w  hich  are  cultivated  for  an  early  crop.  the  bed  is  ready,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the' 
The  proper  management  and  culture  of  melons  are  pets,  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots : 
as  follow  :  the  feeds  fhould  be  procured  from  good  and  this  is  the  beft  method  for  the  Cantaleupe  melon. 

'  melons,  of  the  founded  fort  and  higheft  flavour,  pro-  When  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
duced,  as  fome  have  advifed,  in  a  dillaut  garden  ;  for  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  once  or  twice,  till  they 
if  fown  on  the  place  where  it  was  raifed  and  ripened,  have  taken  good  root;  and  when  they  are  well  fixed 
it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate.  This  feed  fhould  be  kept  in  the  new  beds,  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  fhould 
three  years  before  it  is  fown,  but  not  more  than  be  laid  on  the  beds,  preffed  down  as  clofe  as  poffible, 
fix;  and  it  fhould  be  fown  at  two  feafons,  or  if  at  and  raifed  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  upon  the  dung 
three  it  will  be  Hill  better :  the  firft  for  the  early  all.  over  the  bed  ;  obferving  alfo  to  raife  the  frames, 
crop,  to  be  raifed  under  frames,  fhould  be  fown  about  that  the  glaffes  may  not  be  too  near  the  plants,  left 
the  middle  of  February ;  the  fecond,  to  be  raifed  in  the  fun  fhould  fcorch  them.  When  the  plants  have 
the  fame  manner,  is  to  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  four  leaves,  the  top  of  the  plants  fhould  be  pinched 
March  ;  and  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  hand  or  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  that  they  may  put 
bell-glaffes,  or  to  be  covered  with  oil-papers,  fhould  out  lateral  branches  for  producing  the  fruit;  and  when 
not  be  fown  till  about  a  week  in  April.  two  or  more  of  thefe  lateral  fhoots  are  produced,  they 

For  thofe  of  the  firft  feafon,  the  feeds  may  be  fown  mull  alfo  be  pinched  to  force  out  more.  The  manage- 
on  the  upper  fide  of  a  cucumber-bed,  if  there  be  any ;  ment  of  thefe  beds  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  cucum- 
or,  a  proper  quantity  of  new  loofe  dung  mult  be  pro-  hers,  except  that  melons  require  more  air  and  very 
vided,  and  thrown  on  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  turned  little  water.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  fpread 
over,  that  it  may  acquire  an  equal  heat;  and  the  plants  over  the  bed,  and  reach  to  the  frames,  when  the  alleys 
muft  be  raifed  and  managed  like  cucumbers,  until  they  between  the  beds  fhould  be  dug  out;  or  in  cafe  of 
are  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  beds  or  one  bed,  a  trench  fhould  be  made  on  each  fide  about 
ridges,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  fhould  be  placed  four  feet  wide,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  bed; 
in  a  warm  fituation,  fo  that  they  may  be  defended  and  hot  dung  wheeled  in  for  a  lining,  to  the  fame 
from  all  cold  and  ftrong  winds,  and  inclofed  in  a  good  height  as  the  dung  of  the  bed  5  this  fhould  be  trodden 
reed  fence.  In  preparing  the  earth  for  thefe  plants,  down  clofe,  and  covered  with  the  fame  earth  that  was 
the  Dutch  and  German  gardeners  form  a  mixture  of  laid  on  the  bed,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
a  third  part  of  hazel  loam,  a  third  part  of  the  fcour-  or  more,  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as  poffible.  In 
ing  of  ditches  and  ponds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  this  way  the  bed  will  be  extended  to  the  width  of  12 
very  rotten  dung ;  which  they  mix  up  at  leaft  one,  feet,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  fpread  quite 
and  often  two  years,  before  they  make  ufe  of  it,  fre-  through  it ;  and  the  beds  will  alfo  require  a  frefh 
quently  turning  it  over,  fo  that  the  parts  may  be  well  warmth,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  fetting  of 
incorporated;  but  the  compoft  in  which  Mr  Miller  the  fruit.  When  the  vines  have  extended  To  as  to  fill 
has  found  melon  plants  to  fucceed  beft  in  England  is  the  frames,  and  want  more  room,  the  frames  Ihould 
two-thirds  of  frefh  gentle  loam,  and  one-third  of  rot-  be  raifed  up  with  bricks  about  three  inches  high,  to 
ten  neat’s  dung  :  if  thefe  are  mixed  together  one  admit  the  fhoots  of  the  vines  to  run  out  under  them, 
year  before  it  is  wanted,  fo  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  When  the  fruit  appears,  the  vines  fhould  be  carefully 
a  winter’s  froft  and  fummer’s  heat,  obferving  to  turn  looked  over  three  times  a  week  ;  and  one  Ihould  be 
it  over  often,  and  never  fuffering  weeds  to  grow  upon  chofen  upon  each  runner  that  is  fituated  neareft  the 
it,  this  will  be  found  equal  to  -any  compoft  whatever,  ftem,  having  the  largeft  foot-ftalk,  and  appearing  to 
Before  the  plants  appear,  there  fhould  be  a  quantity  be  the  ftrongeft  fruit  ;  then  pinch  off  all  the  other  fruit 
of  new  dung  thrown  in  a  heap,  allowing  about  15  wftiich  may  appear  upon  the  fame  runner,  and  pinch 
•wheelbarrows  full  to  each  light;  which  muft  be  turned  off  the  end  of  the  runner  at  the  third  joint  above  the 
-over  two  or  three  times,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  -fruit;  and  if  the  runner  is  gently  pinched  at  the  next 
Von. XI.  Part  1.  3]}  joint 
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Melon.  j01’nt  above  tbe  fruit,  It  will  flop  the  fap  and  fet  the  fruit. 
There  is  alfol  n other  method  pratlifed  by  fome  gar¬ 
deners  to  fet  this  fruit,  which  is  the  taking  off  fome 
of  the  male  flowers,  whofe  farina  is  juft  ripe  and  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  laying  them  over  the  female  fruit, 
and  gently  ftriking  with  the  nails  the  male  flowers,  to 
fhake  the  farina  into  the  female  flowers;  whereby  they 
are  impregnated,  and  the  fruit  will  foon  after  fwell, 
and  man i reft  vifible  figns  of  being  perfectly  fet ;  fo 
that  where  the  plants  are  under  frames,  and  the  wind 
excluded  from  them,  which  is  wanted  to  convey  the 
farina  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers,  this  prac¬ 
tice  may  be  very  neceffary.  The  glaffes  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  fhould  alfo  be  raifed  high,  to  admit  a  large  lhare 
of  air  to  the  plants,  otherwife  the  fruit  will  not  fet ; 
and  if  the  feafon  fhould 'prove  very  warm,  the  glaffes 
may  be  frequently  drawn  off,  efpecially  in  an  evening, 
to  receive  the  dews,  provided  there  h  little  wind  ftir- 
ring  :  but  they  fhould  not  remain  off  the  whole  night, 
left  the  cold  fhould  prove  too  great.  When  the  plant3 
have  extended  themfelves  from  under  the  frames,  in 
eolft  weather  their  extremities  fhould  be  covered  every 
night  with  mats,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  watered 
once  in  a  week  in  dry  warm  weather,  in  the  alleys  be¬ 
tween  the  beds. 

For  thofe  melons  that  are  raifed  under  bell  or  hand- 
glaffes,  the  plants  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  manner  al¬ 
ready  dire£ted,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  in  a 
forward  feafon,  the  beds  may  be  made.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot-dung  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided,  allowing  eight  or  nine  good  wheel-barrows  of 
dung  to  each  glafs.  For  one  bed  extended  in  length, 
tike  trench  fhould  be  cut  out  three-one-half  feet  wide, 
and  of  fuch  a  length,  that  the  glaffes  may  not  be  placed 
nearer  than  four  feet  to  each  other :  in  digging  the 
trench,  it  fhould  be  fo  fituated,  as  to  allow  for  the 
widening  of  the  bed  three  or  four  feet  on  each  fide;  the 
depth  muft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil;  and  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  beds  being  injured  by  the 
•wet,  the  lower  it  is  made  the  better.  When  the 
dung,  prepared  as  before,  is  laid  on  the  bed,  there 
fhquld  be  a  hill  for  each  plant,  one  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  the  other  part  need  not  be  covered  more 
than  four  inches  thick  ;  the  glaffes  fhould  then  be  pla¬ 
ced  over  the  hills,  and  in  two  or  three  days  after  the 
beds  are  made  they  will  be  fit  for  receiving  the 
plants,  which  fhould  be  removed  in  the  manner  alrea¬ 
dy  dire&ed.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  watered  at  firft, 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  fhaded  every 
day,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  and  if  the  nights 
prove  cold,  It  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  glaffes  with 
mats,  in  order  to  preferve  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  If 
ftveral  beds  are  made,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  eight 
feet  di fiance  from  each  other.  When  the  plants  have 
taken  good  root,  their  tops  muft  be  pinched  off,  and 
the  pruning  muft  be  the  fame  as  for  thofe  under  frames. 
In  the  day-time,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the 
glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  on  the  eppofite  fide  to  the 
wind,  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants ;  and  when 
they  reach  the  fides  of  the  glaffes,  in  favourable 
weather  the  glaffes  muft  be  fet  up  on  three  bricks, 
that  the  vines  may  have  room  to  run  out  under  them; 
hut  when  this  is  done,  the  beds  fhould  be  covered  all 
over  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  an  half, 
and  trod  down  as  clofe  as  poffible  j  and  in  cold  nights, 
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the  beds  fhould  be  covered  with  mats.  And  as  the  Meloi*. 
vines  of  the  Cantaleupe  melons  cannot  bear  wet  with-  '  ■  " 

out  injury,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  arch  the  beds  over 
with  props  to-  fupport  the  mats,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  covering  at  all  times  when  they  require  it. 
if  the  weather  fhould  prove  cold,  hot  dung  may  be 
laid  to  thefe  beds  in  the  manner  directed  for  thofe  un¬ 
der  frames.  Some  have  lately  raifed  their  melons 
with  confiderable  fuccefs  under  oiled  paper  ;  but  great 
care  mull  be  taken  not  to  keep  thefe  coverings  too 
clofe  over  them.  And  Miller  advifes  to  bring  ~up  the 
plants  under  hand  or  bell  glaffes,  till  they  begin  to 
extend  themfelves  under  the  glaffes,  and  then,  inftead 
of  the  covering  of  mats,  to  put  over  them  the  paper, 
done  over  with  linfeed  oil. 

The  farther  management  of  melons,  after  their  fruit 
is  fet,  is  to  keep  pulling  off  all  the  fuperfluous  fruit, 
and  to  pinch  off  all  weak  runners  ;  and  alfo  to  turn 
the  fruit  gently  twice  a-week,  that  each  fide  may  have 
equal  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air.  When  the  fruit  is 
fully  grown,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  cut  it  at  a  pro¬ 
per  time  ;  for  if  it  is  left  a  few  hours  upon  the  vines, 
it  will  lofe  much  of  its  delicacy  ;  therefore  the  vines 
fhould  be  looked  over  at  leafl  twice  in  a  day  :  and  if 
the  fruit  intended  for  the  table  is  cut  early  in  the 
morning?  before  the  fun  has  warmed  it,  it  will  be 
much  better  flavoured  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to 
cut  any  afterwards,  it  fhould  be  put  into  cold  fpring 
water  or  ice  to  cool  it,  before  it  is  brought  to  table  ; 
and  that  cut  in  the  morning  fhould  be  kept  in  the  cool- 
eft  place  till  it  is  ufed.  The  figns  of  this  fruit’s  ma¬ 
turity  is,  its  beginning  to  crack  near  the  foot- ftalk, 
and  its  beginning  to  fmell,  which  never  fail :  but 
the  Cantaleupe  melons  feldom  change  their  colour 
till  they  are  too  ripe. 

Mr  Reynolds  has  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  the  following  method  of  raifing  melons  without 
earth,  dung,  or  water.  About  a  month  before  the 
feeds  are  fown,  ht  prepares  a  bed  of  eaft-off  tanner’s 
bark,  four  feet  deep,  fix  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  in 
length  :  this  he  covers  with  four  lights,  fo  as  not  to 
admit  rain  or  water.  March  (he  fays)  is  a  proper 
feafon  for  this  purpofe.  When  the  bed  becomes 
warm,  which  generally  happens  in  about  20  days,  a 
few  melon  feeds  are  put  into  warm  milk  in  an  earthen 
veffel,  which  is  preffed  down  into  the  bark-bed,  where 
it  remains  36  hours,  in  order  to  promote  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  feeds.  Then,  at  equal  diftances,  he  di- 
refts  to  open  four  holes  in  the  bed,  each  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  five  inches  deep  ;  having  in  readinefs 
about  a  peck  of  pounded  bark,  like  faw-duft,  fome  of 
it  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  three  inches  :  on  this  bark  fome  of  the  feeds 
are  to  be  placed,  and  preffed  down  with  the  fingers  ; 
then  the  feeds  are  to  be  covered  with  two  inches  more 
of  the  powdered  bark,  prefiing  the  whole  down  with 
the  hand.  When  the  plants  are  advanced  to  a  pro¬ 
per  fize,  the  heft  are  chofen  and  the  others  call  away;, 
thofe  that  are  referved  are  ordered  to  be  properly 
pruned,  and  to  have  as  much  warm  air  as  poffible  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer.  In  this  way  (he  fays)  he  has  rai- 
fed  as  good  melons  as  can  be  defired. 

When  a  melon  is  perfesftly  fine,  it  is  full,  without 
any  vacuity  :  this  is  known  by  knocking  upon  it;  and 
when  cut,  the  fielh  muft  be  dry,  no  water  running 
4  01% 
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Melon.  out,  only  a  little  dew,  which  is  to  be  oF  a  fine  red  co- 
■*— Y”—  lour.  Large  melons  are  not  to  be  coveted,  but  firm  and 
well-flavoured  ones.  Our  gardeners  w'ho  raife  melons 
for  fale,  fow  the  feeds  of  the  larger  rather  than  the 
good  kinds,  and  they  increafe  the  fize  of  thefe  by 
much  watering  the  roots ;  but  this  fpoils  the  tafte. 
Some  of  the  French  raife  at  this  time  particularly  fine 
melons,  by  a  method  kept  as  a  fecret,  but  which  we 
find,  on  a  ftri£t  inquiry,  is  no  other  than  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr  Qiiintiny’s  of  that  nation,  publifhed  near  80 
years  ago  in  our  Philofophical  Tramadtions. 

The  melons  particularly  proper  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner,  are  thofe  which  have  a  thin  and  fomewhat  em¬ 
broidered  (kin,  not  divided  by  ribs,  and  have  a  red  pulp, 
dry  and  melting  on  the  tongue,  not  mealy,  and  of  a 
high  flavour.  Thefe  are  what  fucceed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  method,  and  are  greatly  improved  in  fize  and  fla¬ 
vour  by  it. 

When  the  feeds  of  this  melon  are  placed  in  the 
ground,  the  firft  thing  that  appears  is  a  pair  of  femi- 
nal  leaves,  or  ears ,  as  the  gardeners  call  them.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  leaves  there  (hoots,  foine  days  after, 
a  leaf  called  the  JirJl  leaf  or  knot ;  and  out  of  the  fame 
place,  after  fome  days  more,  there  (hoots  another  leaf, 
called  the  fecond  knot.  Out  of  the  midfl  of  this  (talk 
of  the  fecond  knot,  there  (hoots  a  third  knot  ;  this 
third  knot  muft  be  cut  off  at  its  infertion,  without 
hurting  the  branch  of  the  fecond  knot  from  whence 
it  grows.  Out  of  this  place  there  will  grow,  after 
this  cutting,  a  branch,  which  will  be  what  the  garden¬ 
ers  call  the  frjl  arm  ;  and  this  arm  will,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  plant,  (hoot  out,  firft  one,  then  a  fe¬ 
cond,  and  then  a  third  knot ;  this  third  knot  muft  be 
cut  again  as  before,  and  thus  the  third  knots  are  alt 
along  to  be  cut  off,  and  arms  or  branches  will  grow 
up  in  the  places  of  them  all  the  way  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  ;  and  it  is  at  thofe  arms  that  the 
melons  will  be  produced,  and  they  will  be  always 
good,  if  the  foot  or  root  be  well  nourifhed  in  good 
earth,  and  cherifhed  by  a  good  hot-bed  and  the  fun. 
The  foot  of  the  melon  mult  never  be  fuffered  to  pafs 
into  the  dung,  and  the  earth  muft  not  be  watered  but 
moderately,  when  it  is  feen  to  grow  too  dry ;  but  in 
this  cafe,  it  muft  be  moderately  moiftened  in  time, 
left  the  (hoot  fuffer  by  it.  Twice  or  thrice  a-week 
is  often  enough  to  water  in  the  dried  weather,  and 
this  muft  always  be  done  about  funfet ;  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  too  violent,  the  melons  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  with  draw  mats  from  1 1  in  the  morning  to  a- 
fcout  two  in  the  afternoon.  When  it  rains  much,  the 
melons  muft  all’o  be  covered,  left  it  hurt  them 
by  too  much  moifture.  (Philofoph.  Tranf.  n°  4 ;  — 

If  the  root  produce  too  many  branches,  the  weak- 
cft  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  only  three  or  four  left ;  and 
thofe  which  are  left  are  to  be  luch  as  have  their  knots 
clofeft  to  one  another.  When  the  plants  are  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  feed-bed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
ftand,  if  they  are  very  ftrong,  they  (hould  be  planted 
fingle ;  but  if  otherwife,  two  are  to  be  fct  in  each 
hole. 

When  they  are  planted  fingle,  the  two  branches, 
which  always  grow  on  each  fide  from  the  bafe  of  the 
feed-leaves,  are  to  be  left  on  ;  but  when  two  plants  are 
fct  together,  thefe  branches  are  to  be  cut  off,  other- 


wife  all  the  branches  will  be  too  numerous,  and  they  Melon 
will  entangle  and  fpoil  one  another.  11  ' 

When  the  melons  are  knit,  two  of  them  only  are  ,  , 

to  be  left  upon  each  foot,  choofing  thofe  which  are  ’ 
belt  placed,  and  next  to  the  firft  and  principal  (talk, 
that  is,  to  the  heart  of  the  foot.  None  but  fair  fruits 
are  to  be  left,  and  fueh  as  have  a  thick  and  (hort  tail; 
and  the. foot  of  the  melon  muft  be  (hort,  well  trufled, 
and  not  far  diltant  from  the  ground.  Melons  of  a 
long  Item,  and  having  the  (talk  of  the  leaf  too  long 
and  (lender,  are  never  vigorous.  All  the  fnperfluous 
branches  muft  be  cut  off  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
(hoot  out.  There  fometimes  (hoot  out  a  branch  more 
than  is  here  mentioned,  between  the  two  feed-leaves 
or  ears.  If  this  is  ftrong  and  vigorous,  it  is  to  be  kept 
on,  but  if  weakly,  it  is  beft  to  take  it  off,  for  it  will 
never  bear  good  fruit. 

Water- Melon.  See  Anouria. 

MELOS,  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnefus,  about  24  miles  from  Scyllaeum.  It  is 
about  (o  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  an  oblong 
figure.  It  enjoyed  its  independence  for  above  700  years 
before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  This  ifiand 
was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedemonian  colony, 

1 1 16  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  inhabitants  refufed  to  join  the  reft  of  the 
illands  and  the  Athenians  againft  the  Peloponnefians. 

This  refufal  was  feverely  punifhed.  The  Athenians 
took  Melos,  and  put  to  the  fword  all  fuch  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  The  women  and  children  were  made 
Daves,  and  the  ifland  left  defolate.  An  Athenian  co¬ 
lony  repeopled  it,  til  Lyfander  reconquered  it  and 
re-eftabli(hed  the  original  inhabitants  in  their  poffef- 
fions. 

MELOTHRIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono* 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th 
order,  Cucurbitacea.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid;  the  co¬ 
rolla  campanulated  and  monopetalous  ;  the  berry  tri* 
locular  and  monofpermous.  Theie  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies,  viz.  the  pendula,  a  native  of  Carolina,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  alio  many  of  the  American  illands.  The 
plants  (trike  out  roots  at  every  joint,  which  fallen 
themfelves  into  the  ground,  by  which  means  their 
(talks  extend  to  a  great  diltance  each  way.  The 
flowers  are  very  fmall,  in  (hape  like  thofe  of  the 
melon,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  The  fruit  in  the 
Well  Indies  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  pea,  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  changes  to  black  when  ripe  :  thefe  are  by 
the  inhabitants  fometimes  pickled  when  they  are  green. 

In  Britain  the  fruit  are  much  fmaller,  and  are  fo  hid¬ 
den  by  the  leaves  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  them. 

The  plants  are  too  tender  to  be  reared  in  this  country 
without  artificial  heat. 

MELPOMENE  (fab.  hift.),  one  of  the  mufes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided 
over  tragedy.  Horace  has  addrelfed  the  fined  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patronefs  of  lyric  poetry.  She 
was  generally  reprefented  as  a  young  woman  with  a 
ferious  countenance.  Her  garments  were  fplendid  ; 

(he  wore  a  bu(kin,  and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  a  feeptre  and  crown. 

MELROSE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Selkirk,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tweed  dale, 

3  B  2  feated 
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TVIc't  feated  on  the  foutli  fide  of  the  river  Tweed  ;  with  an 

li  <  ancient  abbey  now  in  ruins.  W.  Long.  2.  32.  N. 

t  Me!viL  Lat.  55“.  32. 

v  “  This  abbey  was  founded  by  king  David  I.  in 
1 136.  He  peopled  it  with  Ciftertians  brought  from 
Rivale  abbey  in  Yorkfhire,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  reformation  James  Douglas  was 
appointed  commendator,  who  took  down  much  of  the 
building,  in  order  to  furnifh  materials  for  a  large  houfe 
to  himfelf,  which  ftill  remains,  and  is  dated  1590. 
Nothing  is  left  of  the  abbey  excepting  a  part  of  the 
cloilter  walls  elegantly  carved ;  but  the  ruins  of  the 
church  are  of  mod  uncommon  beauty.  Part  is  at 
prefent  ufed  for  divine  fervice,  the  reft  uncovered  ; 
but  every  part  does  great  honour  to  the  architect. — 
Alexander  II.  was  buried  beneath  the  great  altar,  and 
it  is  alfo  the  place  of  interment  of  the  Douglafcs 
and  other  potent  families. — Its  lituatisa  is  extremely 
pleafant. 

MELT  of  fishes.  In  the  melt  of  a  living  cod 
there  are  fuch  numbers  of  thofe  animalcules  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  femen  of  all  male  animals,  that  in  a  drop 
of  its  juice  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  fand,  there  are 
contained  more  than  10,000  of  them}  and  confidering 
how  many  fuch  quantities  there  are  in  the  whole  melt 
of  one  fuch  filh,  it  is  not  incredible,  that  there  are 
more  animals  in  one  melt  of  it  than  there  are 
living  men  at  one  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
However  ftrange  and  romantic  fuch  a  conje&ure 
muft  appear,  a  ferious  confideration  and  calculation 
will  make  it  appear  very  plain.  An  hundred  fuch 
grains  of  fand  as  thofe  juft  mentioned  will  make 
about  an  inch  in  length  ;  therefore  in  a  cubic  inch 
there  will  be  a  million  of  fuch  fands ;  and  if  there 
be  10,000  animaL  in  each  of  thofe  quantities,  there 
muft  be  in  the  whole  150,000  millions,  which  is 
a  number  vaftly  exceeding  that  of  mankind,  even  fup. 
poling  the  whole  as  populous  as  Holland. 

MELTING  cone,  in  efliying,  an  hollow  cone  of 
brafs  or  call  iron,  into  which  melted  metalline  fub- 
ftances  are  thrown,  in  order  to  free  them  from  their 
fqorise.  When  a  fmall  quantity  of  matter  is  melted, 
it  will  be  fufficient.to  rub  the  infide  of  the  cone  with 
greafe  ;  but  when  the  quantity  ia  very  large,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  contains  any  thing  fulphureons,  this  caution 
of  tallowing  the  moulds  is  not  fufficient..  In  this  cafe 
the  effayer  has  recourfe  to  a  lute  reduced  to  thin  pap 
with  water,  which .  effectually  prevents  any  injury,  to 
the  cone. 

MELTON-Moubray,  a  town  of  Leicefterlhire, 
108  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large  built  place, 
in  a  fertile  foil ;  with  a  market  on  Tuefday,  the  moft 
confiderable  for  cattle  of  any  in  this  part  of  theifland. 
It  is  almoft  encompafled  with  a  little  river  called  the 
Eye,  over  which  it  has  two  fine  bridges  ;  and  has  a 
large  handfome  church,  with  a  free  fchool.  Here  are 
frequent  horfc-races,  and  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

MELVIL  ( Sir  James),  defeended  from  an  honour¬ 
able  Scots  family,  being  the  third  fon  of  the  laird  of 
Kaeth,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 
He  went  to  France  very  young,  in  the  capacity  of 
page  to  Queen  Mary,  then  married  to  the  dauphin  ; 
~and  on  the  death  of  her  hulband,  followed  her  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  made  gentleman  of  her  cham¬ 


ber,  and  admitted  a  privy-counfellor.  She  employed  Members 
him  in  her  moft  important  concerns,  till  her  unhappy  11 
confinement  in  Lochleven,  all  which  he  difeharged  Me™lon', 
with  the  utmoft  fidelity  ;  and,  from  his  own  accounts,  " 

there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  had  file  taken  his 
advice,  fhe  might  have  avoided  many  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes.  When  fhe  was  prifoner  in  England,  (he  re¬ 
commended  him  ftrongly  to  her  fon  James;  with 
whom  he~  continued  in  favour  and  emp'oyment  until 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  James  would  then  hava 
taken  him  to  England  ;  but  Melvil,  now  grown  old, 
was  defirous  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  in  his  re¬ 
tirement  he  drew  up  the  memoirs  of  his  paft  life  for 
the  ufe  of  his  fon.  Thefe  Memoirs  were  accidentally 
found  in  Edinburgh  caftle  in  the  year  1660,  though 
nobody  knew  how  they  came  to  be  depofited  there j 
and  were  publifhed  in  folio  in  1683, 

MEMBERS,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  parts,  an¬ 
ting  from  the  trunk  or  body  of  an  animal,  like  the 
boughs  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Member,  in  architecture,  denotes  any  part  of  a 
building  ;  as  a  frieze,  cornice,  or  the  like. 

Member  is  fometimes  alio  ufed  for  moulding. . 

Member,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  the  parts  of  a 
period  or  fentence. 

Member,  is  alfo  .ufed  ta  denote  feme  particular  or¬ 
der  or  rank  in  a  ftate  or  government;  thus  we  fay, 
“member  of  a  corporation,,  member  of  parliament, 
member  of  the  council,”  &c. 

MEMBRANE,  Membrana,  in.anatomy,  a  fimilar 
part  of  an  animal  body  ;  being  a  thin,  white,  flexible, 
expanded  fkin,  formed  of  feveral  forts  of  fibres  inter¬ 
woven  together,  and  ferving  to  cover  or  wrap  up 
certain  parts  of  the  body.  See  Anatomy  paffim. 

MEMEL,  or  Memmee  ;  a.town  of  Pruffia,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Curifche  Haf, 
an  inlet  of  the  fea  about  70  miles  in  length,  which 
is  here  joined  to  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  ftrait. — It  is 
an  ill-built  town,  with  narrow  dirty  ftreets ;  but  re¬ 
markable  for  its  extenfive  commerce,  being  provided 
with  the  fineft  harbour  in  the  Baltic.  In  1784,  996 
ihips,  amongft  which  were  500  English,  arrived  here. 

The  imports,  chiefly  are,  fait,  iron,  andfalted  herrings; 
the  exports,  which  greatly  exceed  the  imports,  are  am¬ 
ber,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  particularly  timber.  An  Eng- 
lifh.conful  relides  here.  The  trade  is  daily  increafing, 
on  account  of  the  high  duties  which  the  court  of  Ruf- 
fia  has  laid  on  the  imports  of  Riga. 

MEMNON  (fab.  Lift.),  .a  king  of  Ethiopia,  fon- 
of  fithonus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  of. 

10,000  men  to  affift  his  uncle  Priam,  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war-  He  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  killed 
Antilochus,  Neftor’s  fon.  The  aged  father  challen¬ 
ged  the  Ethiopian  monarch ,;  but  Memnon  refufed  it, 
on  account  of  the  venerable  age  of  Neftor,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  that  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  com-, 
bat,  in  the  fight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies- 
Aurora  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  her  fon  fuch  honours 
as  might  diftinguiffi  him,  from  other  mortals.  The 
god  confented ;  and  immediately  a  numerous  flight  of 
birds  iffued  from  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  body 
was  laid,anddividingthemfelves  into  tw.o  feparatebodies, 
fought  withfuch  fury,  that  above  half  of  them  fell  down 
in  the  fire  as  victims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  Memnon. 

Thefe 
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Memnon  Thefe  birds  were  called  Memnonldes  ;  and  it  has  been 
Mem  or  °bferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  they  never 
Ui  £”10ry'-  failed  to  return  yearly  to  the  tomb  of  Memnon  in 
Troas,  and  repeat  the  fame  bloody  engagement  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  hero  from  whom  they  received  their  name. 
The  Ethiopians  or  Egy  ptians,  over  whom  Memnon 
reigned,  ereCted  a  celebrated  ftatue  to  the  honour  of 
their  monarch.  This  ftatue  had  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
perty  of  uttering  a  melodious  found  every  day  at  fun- 
riling  like  that  which  was  heard  at  the  breaking  of 
the  firing  of  a  harp  when  it  is  wound  up.  This  was 
effected  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  when  they  fell  upon 
it.  At  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  night,  the 
found  was  lugubrious.  This  is  fupported  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  confeffes  him- 
felf  ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  bafts  of 
the  ftatue,  or  the  people  that  were  then  around  it. 
This  celebrated  ftatue  was  difmantled  by  order  of 
Gambyfes  when  he  conquered  Egypt ;  and  its  ruins 
ftill  aftonilh  modern  travellers  by  their  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

Memnon  of  Rhodes ,  one  of  the  generals  of  Darius 
king  of  Perlia,  advifed  that  prince  to  lay  wafte  the 
country,  in  order  to  deprive  Alexander  the  Great’s 
army  of  fupporjt,  and  afterwards  to  attack  Macedon ; 
but  this  counfel  was  difapproved  by  Darius’s  other 
generals.  Memnon  behaved  at  the  paffage  of  the 
Granicus  like  an  experienced  general.  He  after¬ 
wards  defended  the  city  of  Miletum  with  great  cou¬ 
rage  ;  feized  the  iflands  of  Chio-and  Lefbos-;  fpread 
terror  throughout  all  Greece  ;  and  would  have  put  a 
ftop  to  the  conqucfts  of  Alexander,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  death.  Barfina,  Memnon’s  widow,  was 
taken  prifoner  with  Darius’s  wife,  and  Alexander  had 
a  fon  by  her  named  Hercules. 

MEMOIRS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies  of 
hiftory,  written  by  perfons  who  had  fome  (hare  in  the 
tranfattions  they  relate ;  anfwering  to  what  the  Romans 
called  Commentarii. — The  journals  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  literary  fociety,  or  a  collection  of  matters  tranf. 
aCted  therein,  are  likewife  called  Memoirs. 

MEMORY,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  prefents  to 
us  ideas  or  notions  of  what  is  paft,  accompanied  with 
a  perfuafion  that  the  things  themfelves  were  formerly 
real  and  prefent.  What  we  diftinCtly  remember  to 
have  peiceived,  we  as  firmly  believe  to  have  happened, 
as  what  is  now  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

The  opinions  of  philofophers  concerning,  the  means 
by  which  the  mind  retains  the  ideas  of  paft  objeCts, 
and  how  thofe  ideas  carry  with  them  evidence  of  their 
objefts  having,  been  actually  perceived,  fhallbe  laid  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in.anothe-r  place:  (fee  Metaphysics, 
Part  I.  chap,  ii.)  At  prefent  we  (hall  throw  toge¬ 
ther  fome  observations  on  the  Memory,  which,-  being 
of  a  practical  rather  than  of  a  fppculative  nature,  can¬ 
not  be  admitted. into  .the  article  where  the  nature  of 
the  faculty  itfelf  is  difeufftd. 

“  When  we  remember  with  little  or  no  effort,  it  is 
called  remembrance  (imply,  or  memory ,  and  fometimes 
*  Beattie's  pajfive  memory*.  When  we  endeavour  to  remember 
’ Moral  W^at  does  not  immediately  and  (as  it  were)  of  itfelf 
Science?  occur»  it  is  called  aBive  memory ,  or  secolledton.  A  rea¬ 
dy  recolleCtion  of  our  knowledge,  at  the  moment 
when  we  have  oecalion  for  it,  is  a  talent  of  the  great- 
eft  importance.  The  man  ppffeffed  of  it  felftom  fails 


to  diftinguilh  himfelf  in  whatever  fort  of  bufinefs  he  Memory, 
may  be  engaged.”  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  when  the  » 
power  of  retention  is  weak,  all  attempts  at  eminence 
of  knowledge  muft  be  vain  ;  for  “  memory  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  fundamental  power  f,  without  which  there f  Idler* 
could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation.  Judgment 
and  ratiocination  fuppofe  fomething  already  known, 
and  draw  their  decifions  only  from  experience.  Ima¬ 
gination  feleCts  ideas  from  the  treafures  of  remem¬ 
brance,  and  produces  novelty  only  by  varied  combina¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  even  form  conjeCturcs  of  diftant, 
or  anticipations  of  future,  events,  but  by  concluding 
what  is  poflible  from  what  is  paft.” 

Of  a  faculty  fo  important,  many  rules  have  been 
given  for  the  regulation  and  improvement ;  of  which 
the  firft  is,  that  he  who  wilhes  to  have  a  clear  and  di- 
ftinCl  remembrance,  (hould  be  temperate  with  refpeCb 
to  eating,  drinking,  and  deep.  The  memory  depends 
very  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  and  therefore 
whatever  is  hurtful  to  the  latter,  muft  be  prejudicial 
to  the  former.  Too  much  deep  clouds  the  brain,  and 
too  little  overheats  it;  therefore  either  of  thefe  extremes 
muft  of  courfe  hurt  the  memory,  and  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  Intemperance  of  all  kinds,  and  excels 
of  pafiion,  have  the  lame  ill  effeCts  ,  fo  that  we  rarely 
meet  with  an  intemperate  perfon  whofe  memory  is  at 
once  clear  and  tenacious. 

“  The  livelieft  remembrance  is  not  fo  vivid  as  the 
fenfation  that  produced  it  | ;  and  ideas  of  memory  dot  Beattie's  ■ 
often,  but  not  always,  decay  more  and  more,  as  th e  ^“'"*'* 
original  fenfation  becomes  more  and  more  remote  i 
time.  Thofe  fenfations  and  thofe  thoughts  have  a 
chance  to  be  long  remembered  which  are  lively  at 
firft  ;  and  thofe  are  likely  to  be  moil  lively  which  are 
mod  attended  to,  or  which  are  accompanied  with 
pleafure  or  pain,  with  wonder,  furprife,  curiofity,  mer¬ 
riment,  and  other  lively  pafiions.  The  art  of  memo¬ 
ry,  therefore,  is  little  more  than  the  art  of  attention. 

What  we  wi(h  to  remember  we  (hould  attend  to,  fo 
as  to  underftand  it  perfectly,  fixing  our  view  particu¬ 
larly  upon  its  importance  or  Angular  nature,  that  it 
may  raife  within  us  fome  of  the  pafiions  above-men¬ 
tioned.  We  (hould  alfo  difengage  our  minds  from  all 
other  things,  that  we  may  attend  more  effectually  to  • 
the  objeCt  which  we  wi(h  to  remember.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  -able  at  plea¬ 
fure  to  evacuate  his  mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his 
author  an  intellect  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid 
with  care,  nor  agitated  with  pleafure..  If  the  repofi- 
tories  of  thought  are  already  full,  what  can  they  re¬ 
ceive  ?  If  the  mind. is  employed  on  the  paft  or  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  book  will  be  held  before  the  eyes  in  vain. 

“  It  is  the  praCtice  of  many  readers,  to  note  in  the 
margin  of  their  books  the  moil  important  paffages*,*  Einmnts 
the  itrongeft  arguments,  or  the  brighteft  fentiments.  of  Moral 
Thus  they  load  their  minds  with  .fuperfluous  atten- 
tion,  reprefs  the  vehemence  of  curiofity  by  ufelefs  de¬ 
liberation,  and  by  frequent  interruption  break  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reafon,  and  at  laft 
clofe  the  volume,  and  forget  the-paffages  and  the 
marks  together.  Others  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
nothing,  is  certainly  remembered  but  what  is  tran-  « 
feribed  ;  and  they,  therefore,  pafs  weeks,  and  months 
in  transferring  large  quotations  to  a  common  place- 
book.  Yet,  why  any  part  of  a  book  which  can  be 
3  confulted  , 
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‘  able  to  difeover.  The  hand  has  no  clofer  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  The  aft  of  wri¬ 
ting  itfelf  diftrafts  the  thoughts  ;  and  what  is  read 
twice,  is  commonly  better  remembered  than  what  is 
tranferibed.  This  method,  therefore,  confumes  time, 


not  his  performance.  Immediately  after,  Simonides  was  Memory 


told  that  two  young  men  were  without,  and  muft  u 
needs  fpeak  with  him.  He  had  fcarce  got  out  of  the 
houfe,  when  the  room  where  the  company  was  fell 
down,  killed  all  the  perfons  in  it,  and  fo  marfhed  the 
bodies,  that,  when  the  rubbilh  wa3  thrown  off,  they 


ithout  afliffing  the  memory.  But  to  write  an  a-  could  not  be  known  one  from  another  :  upon  which 


Simonides  recollefting  the  place  where  every  one  had 
fat,  by  that  means  diftinguiihed  them.  Hence  it 
came  to  be  obferved,  that  to  fix  a  number  of  places 
in  the  mind  in  a  certain  order,  was  a  help  to  the 
memory:  As  we  find  by  experience,  that,  upon  re-* 
turning  to  places  once  familiar  to  us,  we  not  only  re¬ 
member  them,  but  likevvife  many  things  we  both  faid 
and  did  in  them.  This  aftion  therefore  of  Simonides 
s  to  make  them  in  fome  meafure  our  was  afterwards  improved  into  an  art ;  and  the  nature 
own.”  of  it  is  this:  They  bid  you s form  in  your  mind  the 

“  Our  thoughts  have  for  the  mod  part  a  connec-  idea  of  fome  large  place  or  building,  which  you  may 
*  jtfer,  tion  *  ;  fo  that  the  thought  which  is  juft  now*  in  tire  divide  into  a  great  number  of  diftinft  parts,  ranged 
mind,  depends  partly  upon  that  which  went  before,  and  difpofed  in  a  certain  order.  Thefe  you  are  fre- 


bridgement  of  a  good  book  may  fometimes  be  a  very 
profitable  exercife.  In  general,  when  we  would  pre- 
i'erve  the  doftrines,  fentiments,  or  fafts,  that  occur  in 
reading,  it  will  be  prudent  to  lay  the  Book  afide,  and 
put  them  in  writing  in  our  own  words.  This  prac¬ 
tice  will  give  accuracy  t©  Our  knowledge,  accuftom  u 
to  recolleftion,  improve  us  in  the  ufe  of  language,  and 
enable  us  fo  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  thoughts 
of  other  r 


and  partly  ferves  to  introduce  that  whicli  follows. — 
Hence  we  remember  beft  thofe  things  of  which  the 
parts  are  methodically  difpofed  and  mutually  con- 
nefted.  A  regular  difeourfe  makes  a  more  lafting  im- 
preflion  upon  the  hearer  than  a  parcel  of  detached 
fentences,  and  gives  to  his  rational  powers  a  more  fa- 
lutary  exercife:  and  this  may  fhow  us  the  propriety 
of  condufting  our  ftudies,  and  all  our  affairs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  regular  plan  or  method.  When  this  is  not 
done,  our  thoughts  and  our  bufinefs,  efpecially  if  in 
any  degree  complex,  foon  run  into  confufion.” 

As  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  difpofed  for 
the  exercife  of  this  faculty,  fuch  feafons  Ihould  be 
made  choice  of  as  are  mod  proper  for  it.  The  mind 
is  feldom  fit  for  attention  prefently  after  meals  ;  and 
to  call  off  the  fpirits  at  fuch  times  from  their  pro¬ 
per.  employment  in  digeftion,  is  apt  to  cloud  the 
brain,  and  prejudice  the  health.  Both  the  mind  and 
body  Ihould  be  eafy  and  undifturbed  when  we  engage 
in  this  exercife,  and  therefore  retirement  is  molt  fit 
for  it :  and  the  evening,  juft  before  we  go  to  reft,  is 
generally  recommended  as  a  very  convenient  feafon, 


quently  to  revolve  in  your  thoughts,  till  you  are  able 
to  run  them  over  one  after  another  without  hefitation, 
beginning  at  any  part.  Then  you  are  to  imprefs 
upon  your  mind  as  many  images  of  living  creatures, 
or  any  other  fenfible  objefts  which  are  molt  likely  to 
affeft  you,  and  be  foonelt  revived  in  your  memory. 
Thefe,  like  charafters  in  Ihort-hand,  or  hieroglyphics, 
mult  Hand  to  denote  an  equal  number  of  other  words, 
which  cannot  fo  eafily  be  rem  ^nbered.  When  there¬ 
fore  you  have  a  number  of  things  to  commit  to  me¬ 
mory  in  a  certain  order,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is,  to 
place  thefe  images  regularly  in  the  feveral  part3  of 
your  building.  And  thus  they  tell  you,  that,  by  go¬ 
ing  over  feveral  parts  of  the  building,  the  images 
placed  in  them  will  be  revived  in  the  mind  ;  which  of- 
courfe  will  give  you  the  things  or  words  themfelves 
in  the  order  you  defire  to  remember  them.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  images  feems  to  be  this ;  that,  as  they 
are  more  like  to  afiect  the  imagination  than  the  words 
for  which  they  ftand,  they  will  for  that  re  Ton  be  more 
eafily  remembered.  Thus,  for  iuftance,  if  the  image 
of  a  lion  be  made  to  fignify  Jlrength ,  and  this  word 


both  for  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  and  becaufe  the  Jl^ngth  be  one  of  thofe  I  am  to  remember,  and  is 
impreffions  will  then  have  a  longer  time  to  fettle  be-  placed  in  the  porch  ;  when,  in  going  over  the  feveral 
fore  they  come  to  be  difturbed  by  the  acceffion  of  parts  of  the  building,  I  come  to  the  porch,  I  lhall  fooner 
others  proceeding  from  external  objefts  ;  and  to  call  be  reminded  of  that  image  than  of  the  word  Jlrength. 
over  in  the  morning  what  has  been  committed  to  the  Of  this  artificial  memory,  both  Cicero  and  Quintilian 
memory  over-njght,  muft,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  fpeak ;  but  we  know  not  of  any  modern  orator  that 
very  ferviceable.  For,  to  review  thofe  ideas  while  has  ever  made  ufe  of  it.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a 
they  continue  frefh  upon  the  mind,  and  unmixed  laborious  way  of  improving  the  memory,  if  it  ferves 


with  any  others,  muft  neceffarily  imprint  them  more 
deeply. 

Some  ancient  writers  fpeak  of  an  artificial  me¬ 
mory,  and  lay  down  rules  for  attaining  it.  Simonides 
the  poet  is  faid  firft  to  have  difeovered  this,  or  at  leaft 
to  have  given  the  occafion  for  it.  The  ftory  they 


tell  of  him  is  this  :  Being  once  at  a  feaft,  he  recited  the  fecond place,  &c. 


that  end  at  all,  and  fitter  for  aflifting  us  to  remember 
any  number  of  unconuefted  words  than  a  continual 
difeourfe,  unlefs  fo  far  as  the  remembrance  of  one 
word  may  enable  us  to  reeolleft  more.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  allufion  to  it,  that  we  ftill  call  the  pa$ts  of  a 
difeourfe  places  or  topics,  and  fay,  in  the  Jirjl  place,  in 


a  poem  which  he  had  made  in  honour  of  the  perfon 
who  gave  the  entertainment.  But  having  (as  is  ufual 
in  poetry)  made  a  large  digreffion  in  praife  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux  ;  when  he  had  repeated  the  whole  poem, 
his  patron  would  give  him  but  half  the  fum  he  had 


But,  doubtlefs,  the  moft  effeftual  way  to  gain  ‘a 
good  memory,  is  by  conftant  and  moderate  exercife  of 
it ;  for  the  memory,  like  other  habits,  is  ftrengthened 
and  improved  by  daily  ufe.  It  is  indeed  hardly  cre¬ 
dible,  to  what  a  degree  both  aftive  and  paflive  1“ 


jpromifed,  telling  him  he  muft  get  the  other  part  from  membrance  may  be  improved  by  long  praftice.  Sca- 
thofe  deities  who  had  an  equal  lhare  in  the  honour  of  liger  reports  cf  himfelf,  that  in  his  youth  he  could  re- 
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Memory,  peat  above  too  verfes,  having  once  read  them;  and 
^Mem;  his.  fierih\cus  declares,  that  he  wrote  his  Comment  upon 
*  ^  Claudian  without  confulting  the  text.  To  hope,  how¬ 

ever,  for  fuch  degrees  of  memory  as  thefe,  wou!d  be 
equally  vain  as  to  hope  for  the  ftrength  of  Hercules,  or 
the  fwiftnefs  of  Achilles.  “  But  there  are  clergymen 
§  Idler.  who  can  get  a  fermon  by  heart  $  in  two  hours,  though 
their  memory,  when  they  began  to  excrcife  it,  was 
rather  weak  than  ftrong  :  And  pleaders*  with  other 
orators  who  fpeak  in  public  and  extempore ,  often  dif- 
cover,  in  calling  inflantly  to  mind  all  the  knowledge 
neceffcry  on  die  prefent  occafion,  and  every  thing  of 
importance  that  may  have  been  advanced  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  debate,  fuch  powers  of  retention  and  recol- 
leftion  as,  to  the  man  who  has  never  been  obliged  to 
exert  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner,  are  altogether 
aftonilhing.  As  habits,  in  order  to  be  ftrong,  mult 
be  formed  in  early  life,  the  memories  of  children  ihould 
therefore  be  conftantly  exercifed  ;  but  to  oblige  them 
to  commit  to  memory  what  they  do  not  uuderftand, 
perverts  their  faculties,  and  gives  them  a  diftike  to 
learning/'  In  a  word,  thofe  who  have  mofl  occafion  for 
memory,  as  orators  and  public  fpealiers,  Ihould  not 
fuffer  it  to  tie  idle,  but  conftantly  employ  it  in  trea- 
f tiring  up  and  frequently  reviving  fuch  things  as  may 
be  of  mofl  importance  to  them  ;  for  by  thefe  means, 
it  will  be  more  at  their  command,  and  they  may 
place  greater  Confidence  in  it  upon  any  emergency.” 

“  Men  complain  of-  nothing  more  frequently  than 
i  Elements  deficient  memory'  %  :  and  indeed  every  one  finds, 
tf  Moral  lbat  after  all  his  efforts  many  of  the  ideas  which  he 
Science  defired  to  retain  have  flipped  irretrievably  away  ;  that 
aequifitions  of  the  mind  are  fometimes  equally  fugi¬ 
tive  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  ;  and  that  a  fhort  inter- 
miflion  of  attention  more  certainly  leffens  knowledge 
than  impairs  an  eftate.  To  aflift  this  weaknefs  of  our 
nature,  many  methods  befides  thofe  which  we  have 
mentioned  have  been  propofed  ;  all  of  wdiich  may  le 
juftly  fufpedted  of  being  ineffectual :  for  no  art  of 
memory,  however  its  effects  may  have  been  boafted  or 
admired,  has  been  ever  adopted  into  general  ufe;  nor 
have  thofe  who  poffeffed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in 
readinefs  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  attain¬ 
ments.”  The  reader  who  is  defirous  to  try  the  effi.it 
of  thofe  helps,  may  have  recourfe  to  a  treatife  entitled 
A  new  Method  of  Artificial  Memory  ;  but  the  true  me¬ 
thod  of  memory  is  attention  and  exercife. 

MEMPHIS,  an  ancient  city,  and  tlie  royal  refi- 
dcnce  of  the  kings  in  the  Higher  Egypt ;  diftant  from 
the  Delta  to  the  fouth  15  miles,  according  to  Pliny. 
Called  alfo  Mopb  and  Noph,  in.  feripture. 

Though  this  city  is  now  fo  completely  ruined,  that 
authors  greatly  difagree  concerning  its  fituation;  yet 
Strabo  informs  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  in  Egypt,  next  to  Alexandria.  It  was  called 
the  capital  of  the  country ;  and  there  was  an  entire 
temple  of  Ofiris,  where  the  Apis  or  facred  ox  was 
kept  and  worfhipped.  In  the  fame  place  was  an  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  of  the  ox  ;  a  very  magnificent 
temple  of  V ulcan  ;  a  large  Circus  or  fpace  for  fight¬ 
ing  bulls;  and  a  great  Colofius  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  which  was  thrown  down.  There  was  likewife  a 
temple  of  Venus,  and  a  Serapfum  in  a  very  fandy 
place,  where  tlie  w  ind  heaps  up  hills  of  fand  very  dan- 
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gerous  to  travellers  ;  together  with  a  number  of  Mcm;Kfs. 
Sphinxes,  tlie  heads  of  fume  of  them  only  being  vi- 
fible,  the  others  covered  up  to  the  middle  of  their 
body.  The  fame  author  likewife  informs  v.s,  that  in  the 
front  of  the  city  there  were  many  lakes ;  and  that  it 
contained  a  number  of  palaces,  at  that  time  in  ruins. 

I  hefe  buildings,  he  faid,  formerly  flood  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence  :  they  lay  along  the  fide  of  the  hill,  fetching 
down  to  the  lakes  and  groves,  40  ftadia  from  the  city. 

1  here  was  likewife  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
on  which  were  a  great  number  of  pyramids,  with  the 
fepulchres  of  the  kings,  among  which  were  three  re¬ 
markable,  and  two  of  them  accounted  wonders  of  the 
world.-  From  this  defeription,  Mr  Bruce  concludes 
that  the  celebrated  capital  of  Egypt  flood  in  the  place 
where  the  villages  of  Metrahenny  arc  now  fituated;  in 
oppofition  to  Dr  Shaw’s  opinion,  who  thinks  it  was 
fnuated  at  Geeza  or  Gifa. 

M.  Savary  has  alfo  fhown,  that  Gifa  was  not  the  fi- 
tuat.on  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  This  flood,  he  fays, 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  fpot  where 
the  village  of  Mempli  now  Hands,  which  flill  preferves 
the  name.  Large  heaps  of  rubbifii  are  flill  to  be  feen 
there ;  but  the  ^rabs  have  tranfported  to  Cairo  the 
columns  and  remarkable  ftones.  which  they  have  dif- 
pofed,  without  tafte  and  without  order,  in  their 
mofques  and  public  buildings.  This  city  extended  as 
far  as  Saccara;  and  was  almofl  wholly  encomtaffed  by 
lakes,  part  of  which  are  Hill  fubfilling.  It  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  crofs  them  to  convey  the  dead  to  the  fe- 
pulchrc  of  their  fathers.  The  tombs,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  were  clofed  up  with  Hones  of  a  proportion¬ 
al  e  fixe,  and  covered  with  fand.  Thefe  bodies,  em¬ 
balmed  with  fo  much  care,  preferved  with  fo  much 
refpeit,  are  torn  from  the  monuments  they  repofe  in 
and  fold  without  decency  to  flrangers  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Saccara.  This  place  is  called  the  plain  of  mum- 
mips.  There  too  we  find  the  well  of  the-  birds,  into- 
which  one  defeends  by  means  of  a  rope.  It  leads  to- 
fubterraneous  galleries,  filled  with  earthen  vafes,  con¬ 
taining  the  facred  birds.  They  are  raiely  met  with  en¬ 
tire,  becaufe  the  Arabs  break  them  in  hopes  of  find¬ 
ing  idols  of  gold.  They  do  not  conduit  travellers  in¬ 
to  the  places  where  they'  have  found  more  precious  ar¬ 
ticles.  They  even  clofe  them  up  carefully,  referring 
to  themfelves  fome  fecret  paffages  by  which  they  de- 
feend.  In  a  journey  into  Egypt  made  by  the  duke 
de  Chaulnes,  he  advanced  very  far  into  thefe  windin'* 
labyrinths,  fometimes  crawling,  and  fometimes  fera  mb- 
hng,  on  his  knees.  Informed  by  Mr  Edward  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  who  has  carefully  vifited  Egypt,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  one  of  thofe  paffages  which  had  an  opening 
Ihut  up  from  without  by  branches  of  the  date-tree  in¬ 
terwoven,  and  covered  with  fand.  He  remarked  there 
fome  hieroglyphics  in  relievo,  executed  in  the  highefl 
perfection.  But  tlie  Arabs  refilled  every  offer  he  made 
them  to  permit  him  to  take  drawings  of  them,  or  to 
mold  them,  in  order  to  preferve  their  form.  The  duke 
de  Chaulnes  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  hieroglyphics, 
fculptured  with  fo  much  art  that  the  objects  they  re- 
prefent  may  be  difeovered  at  the  firft  fight,  might  pof- 
fibly  furnifh  the  key  of  the  others,  w-hofe  contours  are 
limply  expreffed,  and  form  a  fort  of  alphabet  of  this- 
unintelligible  language.  Several  pyramids  are  diflin- 
guifhable 
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Meiuge  -guilhable  along  the  mountains  which  bound  Saccara  on 
„  II  the  weft,  the  greateft  part  of  which  appear  as  lofty  as 
thofe  of  Gifa.  See  Pyramjds. 

MENAGE  (Fr.),  denotes  a  colleflion  of  animals  ; 
whence  we  have  derived  the  word  menagery. 

MENAGE  (Giles),  in'L.atin  JEgtdius,  a  celebiated 
French  writer,  born  at  Angers  in  1613.  He  finiftied 
his  ftudies  in  that  city,  was  made  advocate,  and  plead¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  at  Angers,  Paris,  and  Poi&iers  ;  but, 
becoming  at  length  difgufted  with  the  bar,  turned  ec- 
cleftaftic,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of 
polite  literature.  He  at  length  entered  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  cardinal  de  Ret/. ;  but  difagreeing  with 
fome  perfons  belonging  to  his  Eminence,  went  to  live 
in  the  cloyfter  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  held  an  af- 
fembly  of  learned  men  every  Wednefday.  He  read,  a 
great  deal ;  had  a  prodigious  memory ;  and  was  iHcef- 
fantly  quoting  in  his  converfaticn  verfes  in  Greek,  La¬ 
tin,  Italian,  French,  & c.  on  which  account  he  was  of¬ 
ten,  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  wits,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  great  memory  he  retained 
even  in  his  old  age  ;  and  what  is  very  rare,  it  returned 
to  him  after  fome  interruption.  The  reputat  ion  of  his 
works  procured  him  a  place  in  the  academy  della  Cruf- 
ca  at  Florence  He  might  have  been  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  at  its  firft  inftitution,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Requejle  des  DlStionnaires :  but  when  that 
was  forgot,  he  was  propofed  in  1684  to  fill  up  a  va¬ 
cant  place  in  that  academy,  and  was  excluded  only  by 
the  fuperior  intereft  of  his  competitor  Mr  Bergent ; 
for  there  was  not  one  member  of  all  thofe  who  gave 
their  votes  againft  them,  but  owned  that  he  deferved 
the  place.  He  would  not  fuffer  his  friends  to  propofe 
him  again.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1692,  aged  79.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  books  in  profe  and  verfc ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  1.  Miscellaneous  works.  2.  The 
Origin  of  the  French  Languages  3.  The  Origin  of 
,.the  Italian  Tongue  5  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Geneva,  in  1685,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Mal¬ 
herbe’s  Poems,  with  Notes.  5.  An  edition  of  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,  with  Obfervations.  6  Remarks  on 
the  French  Tongue.  7.  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  Poems. 

MENANDER,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born 
at  Athens  in  the  fame  year  with  Epicurus,  which  was 
the  third  of  the  109th  Olympiad.  His'happinefs  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  new  comedy,  and  refining  an  art  which 
had  been  fo  grofs  and  licentious  informer  times,  quick¬ 
ly  fpread  his  name  over  the  world.  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble 
teftimony  of  his  merit,  by  fending  ambalfadors  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  their  courts,  and  even  fleets  to  bring  him 
over  ;  but  that  Menander  was  fo  much  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  as  to  prefer  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  ftudies  to 
the  promifed  favours  of  the  great.  Of  his  works, 
which  amounted  to  above  100  comedies,  we  have  had 
a  double  lofs,  the  originals  being  not  only  vanilhed, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them,  when  copied  by  Terence, 
having  unfortunately  perilhed  by  fhipwreck  before  they 
faw  Rome.  Yet  the  four  plays  which  Terence  bor¬ 
rowed  from  him  before  that  accident  happened,  are 
Hill  preferved  in  the  Roman  habit ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
from  Terence  that  moll  people  form  their  judgment 
of  Menander,  the  fragments  that  remain  of  him  not 
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being  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  The  ancients  Menandes, 
have  faid  high  things  of  Menander  ;  and  we  find  the  Menan- 
old  mailers  of  rhetoric  recommending  his  works  as ,  ^ 

the  true  patterns  of  every  beauty  and  every  grace  of  * 
public  fpeaking.  -{Quintilian  declares,  that  a  careful 
•imitation  of  Menander  only,  will  fatisfy  all  the  rules  lie 
has  laid  down  in  his  Inllitutions.  It  is  in  Menander 
that  he  would  have  lib  orator  fearch  for  a  copioufncfs 
of  invention,  for  a  happy  elegance  of  exprefiion,  and 
efpecially  for  that  univerfal  genius  which  is  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itfelf  to  perfons,  things,  and  affections _ 1 

But  Julius  Cefar  has  left  the  loftieft  as  well  as  the 
jufteft  pnufe  of  Menander’s  works,  when  he  calls  Te¬ 
rence  only  a  Half- Menander.  For  while  the  virtues  of 
the  Latin  poet  are  fo  defervedly  admired,  it  is  impof-. 
fible  wc  ftiould  raife  a  higher  notion  of  excellency  than 
to  conceive  the  great  original  Hill  Alining  with  half  its 
luftre  unreflefted,  and  preferving  an  equal  part  of  its 
graces,  above  the  power  of  the  bell  copier  in  the 
world.  Menander  died  in  the  3d  year  of  the  12  2d 
Olympiad,  as  we  arc  taught  by  the  fame  old  infeription 
from  which  we  learn  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  tomb, 
in  Paufanias’s  age,  was  to  be  feen  at  Athens,  in  the 
way  from  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  clofe  by  the  hono¬ 
rary  monument  of  Euripides.  Quintilian,  in  his  judge¬ 
ment  of  Afranius  the  Roman  comedian,  who  imitated 
him,  cenfures  Menander’s  morals  as  much  as  he  com¬ 
mends  his  writings ;  and  his  character,  according  to 
Suidas,  is,  that  he  was  a  very  “  mad  fellow  after  wo¬ 
men.”  Phaedrus  has  given  him  the  gait  and  drefs  of 
a  moll  affedted  fop  : 

<f  Unguento  delibutus,  veftitu  adfluens, 

“  Veniebat  greflu  delicatulo  &  languido.” 

Lib.  v.  fab.  2. 

MENANDR1ANS,  the  moll  ancient  branch  ot 
Gnoftics  ;  thus  called  from  Menander  their  chief,  faid 
by  fome,  without  fufficient  foundation,  to  have  been 
a  difciple  of  Simon  Magus,  and  himfelf  a  reputed  ma¬ 
gician.  •• 

He  taught,  that  no  perfon  could ,  be  faved,  unlefs 
he  were  baptifed  in  his  name  :  and  he  conferred  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fort  of  baptifm,  which  would  render  thofe  who 
received  it  immortal  in  the  next  world  r  exhibiting  him-, 
felf  to  the  world,  with  the  phrenfy  of  a  lunatic  more 
than  the  founder  of  a  fedl,  as  a  promifed  faviour.  For 
it  appears  by  the  teftimonies  of  Irenasus,  Juftin,  and 
Tertullian,  that  he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  iEons 
fent  from  the  pleroma,  or  ecclefiaftical  regions,  to  fuc- 
cour  the  fouls  that  lay  groaning  under  bodily  oppref- ' 
fion  and  fervitude ;  and  to  maintain  them  againft  the 
violence  and  llratagems  of  the  demons  that  hold  the 
reins  of  empire  in  this  fublunary  world.  As  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  built  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  that  of  . 

Simon  Magus,  .the  ancient  writers  looked  upon  him 
as  the  inftrudtor  of  Menander.  See  Simonians. 

MENASSEH  (Ben  Ifrael),  a  celebrated  rabbi, 
born  in  Portugal  about  the  year  1604,  was  the  ion 
of  Jofeph  Ben  Ifrael,  and  followed  his  father  into  Hol¬ 
land.  Here  he  was  educated  by  rabbi  Ifaac  U/iel, 
under  whom  he  in  a  Ihort  time  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  at  t8  years  of  age  he  fuc-. 
ceeded  him  in  the  fynagogue  of  Amfterdam.  In  this 
poll  lie  continued  feveral  years,  and  married  Rachel  of 
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Mehffef,  the  family  of  the  Abarbanels,  whom  the  Jews  Imagine 
to  be  defcended  from  king  David-  He  afterwards 
.  went  to  his  brother  Ephraim,  a  rich  merchant,  who 

had  fettled  at  Bafil ;  by  whole  advice  he  encered  into 
trade.  Some  time  after,  the  hopes  of  a  more  agree¬ 
able  fettlement  induced  him  to  come  into  England, 
Under  the  proteftorlhip  of  Cromwell ;  who  gave  him  a 
very  favourable  reception,  and  one  day  entertained  him 
at  his  table  with  feveral  other  learned  divines  How¬ 
ever,  he  foon  after  paffed  into  Zealand  ;  and  died  at 
Middleburg  about  the  year  1657.  The  Jews  at  Am- 
fterdam  obtained  his  body,  and  interred  it  at  their  ex- 
pence.  He  was  of  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees ;  had 
a  lively  wit,  a  folid  judgement,  great  learning,  and  all 
the  virtues  that  can  adorn  private  life.  He  wrote 
many  works  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanilh,  and  Eng- 
lifh.  The  principal  of  thofe  publilhed  in  Latin,  are, 
I.  His  Conciliator  5  a  learned  and  curious  work,  in 
which  he  reconciles  thofe  pallages  of  Scripture  which 
feem  to  contradict  each  other.  2.  De  refurreQione  mor- 
tuorum.  3.  De  termino  vita.  4.  Dif'ertatio  defragilitate 
bumana,  ex  lapfu  Adami,  deque  Divino  in  lono  opere  au- 
xilio.  5.  Spes  Ifrael.  Dr  Thomas  Pococke  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  life  in  Englilh. 

MENCKE  (Lewis  Otto),  in  Latin  Menchenius,  a 
learned  profeffor  of  morality  at  Leipfic,  was  born  at 
Oldenburg  in  Weftphalia  in  1644.  He  ftudied  in  fe¬ 
veral  univerfities  of  Germany  5  and  became  an  able  phi- 
lofopher,  civilian,  and  divine.  He  was  made  profeffor 
of  morality  at  Leipfic  in  1668  ;  and  enjoyed  that  poll 
to  his  death.  He  was  five  times  re&or  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  that  city,  and  feven  times  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
philofophy.  He  publilhed  feveral  works  ;  but  his  moll 
confiderable,  and  what  alone  isfufficient  to  perpetuate 
his  memory,  is  the  Alta  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  of 
which  he  w.as'the  firft  author,  and  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  till  his  death.  The  firlt  volume  was  publilhed 
at  Leipfic,  in  4to,  in  1682. 

Mencke  (John  Burchard),  fon  to  the  preceding. 
After  his  fludies  lie  travelled  into  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  }  and  upon  liis  return  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
biltory  at  Leipfic  in  1699  He  gained  great  reputation 
by  his  leCiures  as  well  as  his  writings.  He  died  in  1732, 
aged  $8.  He  wrote  many  pieces.  His  De  Charlataneria 
eruditorum  declamationes  duet ,  is  an  excellent  fa  tire,  de- 
figned  to  expofe  the  artifices  ufed  by  falfe  fcholars  to 
raife  themfelves  a  name.  As  he  named  and  pointed 
at  certain  perfons,  it  exafperated  them,  and  they  pro¬ 
cured  his  book  to  be  feizedj  but  it  fpread,  and  edi¬ 
tions  of  it  were  multiplied.  He  likewife  publilhed 
Methode  pour  etudier  V  Hijlotre ,  avec  un  catalogue  des 
principanx  bi/loriem,  &c.-  Pie  made  a  great  many  ad¬ 
ditions  to  Mr  Lenglet’s  book,  efpecially  with  regard 
to  the  German  hiltorians. 

MENDELSHON  (Mofes),  that  is,  Mofes  the  fon 
of  Mendel ,  a  Jew  of  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  moll  cele¬ 
brated  writers  in  Germany,  died  there  in  the  year  1 785 
at  the  age  of  57.*  His  firft  attempt  as  an  author  was 
in  175?,  by  a  work  intitled  Jerufalemi  in  which,  be- 
fides  other  bold  and  Unjuftifiable  opinions,  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  Jews  have  a  levealed  law  but  not  a  re¬ 
vealed  religion  ;  that  opinions  are  not  fubje&s  of  re¬ 
velation;  and  that  the  only  religion  of  the  Jewilh  na¬ 
tion  is  that  of  nature.  He  acquired  great  honour  by 
his  Phedoti,  or  “  Difcourfe  on  the  Immateriality  and 
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Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  tranllated  into  Trench  1773,  M  n  lel- 
8vo;  in  which  he  unfolds  this  important  truth,  the  ^t-ndez 
great  foundation  of  all  morality,  with  the  wifdom  of  " 
an  enlightened  philofopher  and  the  charms  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  writer.  I11  confequence  of  this  excellent  work, 
he  was  ftyled  the  Jeivijh  Socrates  by  fome  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  writers ;  but  he  wanted  the  firmnefs  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Grecian  philofopher.  His  timidity,  and 
even  pufillanimity,  defeats  too  common  in  fpeculative 
men,  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  effential  fervice 
to  his  nation ;  of  which  he  might  have  become  the  be¬ 
nefactor  by  being  the  reformer.  The  pliancy  of  his 
character,  his  foft,  modeft,  and  obliging  difpofition, 
gained  him  the  efteem  alike  of  the  fuperftitious  and  of 
the  incredulous.  After  all,  he  could  never  procure 
admiffion  to  the  Berlin  fociety,  or  to  the  converfation 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia.  At  his  death  he  received  from 
his  nation  thofe  honours  which  are  commonly  paid  to 
their  firft  rabbins.  Contrary  to  an  imprudnt  cuftonr 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  burying  their  dead  be¬ 
fore  funfec,  his  interment  was  delayed  till  24  hours  af¬ 
ter  he  expired.  Though  Mendelfhon  was  defcended 
from  a  refpeCtable  family,  he  was  very  poor.  In  early 
life  he  entered  into  a  counting-houfe  of-  his  own  na¬ 
tion,  wherein  he  greatly  recommended  himfelf  by  his 
capacity  and  integrity  in  bufinefs  :  But  philofophy 
and  literature  foon  became  his  principal  occupation  ; 
and  to  the  famous  Leffing  he  was  indebted  for  coun- 
fels  which,  without  diverting  his  attention  from  thofe 
purfuits  that  were  neceffary  to  his  fubfiftence,  accele¬ 
rated  his  progrefs  in  his  literary  career.  Even  after 
the  death  of  his  benefactor,  Mendelfhon  retained  for 
him  the  fincereft  regard  and  the  mod  lively  gratitude. 
Notwithftanding  the  very  ftriCl  regimen  which  he  ob- 
ferved,  he  furvived  him  only  a  few  years ;  for  his  feeble 
frame  and  weak  conftitution  were  gradually  and  in- 
fenfibly  undermined  by  intenfe  application  to  ftudy. 

MENDEZ  Pinto  ( Ferdinand),  was  born  at  Montc- 
mor-o-velho  in  Portugal,  and  was  at  firil  fervant  to  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman.  In  expectation  of  making  a 
fortune,  he  embarked  for  India  in  1537.  His  veil'd 
being  taken  by  the  Turks  on  his  paffage,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Mocka,  and  fold  to  a  Greek  renegado,  and 
afterwards  to  a  Jew,  in  whofe  poffeffion  he  continued 
till  he  was  redeemed  by  the  governor  of  Ormus,  a  Por¬ 
tuguefe  fort.  The  governor  procured  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  out  to  India,  agreeable  to  his  firft  de- 
fign.  During  a  refidence  of  twenty-one  years  in  that 
country,  he  was  witnefs  to  very  important  tranfaCtions, 
and  experienced  many  Angular  adventures.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Portugal  in  1558,  where  he  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  labours,  after  having  been  thirteen  times 
a  Have  and  fixteen  times  fold.  A  very  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels  was  written  by  himfelf,  and  pu- 
blifhed  at  Lifbon,  A.  D.  1614,  in  folio.  This  work 
was  tranllated  into  French  by  Bernard  Figuier,  a  Por¬ 
tuguefe  gentleman,  and  printed  at  Paris  1645,  in  4to'. 

It  is  w'ritten  in  a  very  iuterefting  manner,  and  in  a 
ftyle  more  elegant  than  might .  have  been  expeCled 
from  a  man  whofe  whole  life  was  fpent  in  the  camp 
and  in  flavery.  It  elucidates  a  great  variety  of  parti¬ 
culars  relating  to  the  geography,  hiftory,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  Japan,  Pegu, 

Siam,  Ackem,  Java,  &c.  Many  of  his  fads  appear¬ 
ed  fabulous,  but  their  truth  has  been  fince  afeertained, 
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Mendl-  M.  de  Surgi  compiled  an  interefting  hiftory  from  the 
{av^'  moft  fingular  faXs  in  Mendez  Pinto’s  relation,  which 
v  he  publifhed  in  the  ViciJJitudes  de  la  Fortune ,  Paris, 

2  vols,  8  vo. 

MENDICANTS,  or  begging  friars,  feveral  or¬ 
ders  of  religious  in  Popifh  countries,  who  having  no 
fettled  revenues,  are  fupported  by  the  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  they  receive  from  others. 

This  fort  of  fociety  began  in  the  13th  century  ;  and 
the  members  of  it,  by  the  tenor  of  their  inftitution, 
were  to  remain  entirely  deftitute  of  all  fixed  revenues 
and  poiTeffions  ;  though  in  procefs  of  time  their  num¬ 
ber  became  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people.  Innocent 
in.  was  the  firft  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  inllituting  fuch  an  order;  and  accoidingly 
he  gave  fuch  monadic  focieties,  as  made  a  profeffion 
of  poverty,  the  moft  diftinguifiiing  marks  of  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  favour.  They  were  alfo  encouraged  and 
pationized  by  the  fuccecding  pontiffs,  when  experi¬ 
ence  had  demonftrated  their  public  and  extenfive  ufe- 
fulnefs.  But  when  it  became  generally  known,  that 
they  had  fuch  a  peculiar  place  in  the  efteem  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  their  number  grew 
to  fuch  an  enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and 
fwarmed  fo  prodigioufly  in  all  the  European  provinces, 
that  they  became  a  burden,  not  only  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  church  itfelf.  The  great  inconvenience 
that  arofe  from  the  exceffive  multiplication  of  the 
mendicant  orders  was  remedied  by  Gregory  X.  in  a 
general  couneil,  which  he  affembled  at  Lyons  in  1272. 
For  here  all  the  religious  orders  that  had  fprung  up 
rfter  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  1215,  under  the 
potificate  of  Innocent  III.  were  fuppreffed  ;  and  the 
extravagant  multitude  of  mendicants,  as  Gregory  cal¬ 
led  them,  were  reduced  to  a  fmaller  number,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  four  following  focieties  or  denominations, 
viz.  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the  Car¬ 
melites,  and  the  Augustins  or  hermits  of  St  Au- 
guftin. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  thefe  four  mendicant  orders 
the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they  thought  proper, 
of  converfing  with  perfons  of  every  rank,  of  inftruX- 
ing  the  youth  and  multitude  wherever  they  went;  and 
as  thofe  monks  exhibited,  in  their  outward  appearance 
and  manner  of  life,  more  linking  marks  of  gravity  and 
holinefs  than  were  obfervable  in  the  other  monaflic 
focieties,  they  arofe  all  at  once  to  the  very  fummit  of 
fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the  utmoft  efteem  and 
veneration  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
enthufiaftic  attachment  to  thefe  fanXimonious  beggars 
went  fo  far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  moft  authentic 
records,  feveral  cities  were  divided  or  cantoned  out 
into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  thefe  four  orders  ;  the 
firft  part  being  affigned  to  the  Dominicans,  the  fecond 
to  the  Francifcans,  the  third  to  the  Carmelites,  and 
tlie  fourth  to  the  Auguftinians.  The  people  were  un¬ 
willing  to  receive  the  facrament  from  any  other  hands 
than  thofe  of  the  mendicants,  to  whofe  churches  they 
crowded  to  perform  their  devotions,  while  living,  and 
were  extremely  defirous  to  depofit  there  alfb  their  re¬ 
mains  after  death  :  nor  did  the  influence  and  credit 
of  the  mendicants  end  here;  for^we  find  in  the  hillory 
of  this  and  of  the  fucceeding  ages,  that  they  were 
employed,  not  only  in  fpiritual  matters,  but  alfo  In 
temporal  and  political  affairs  of  the  greateft  confe¬ 


rence,  in  compofing  the  diffejences  of  princes,  con-  Mendi- 
eluding  treaties  of  peace,  concerting  alliances,  prefi-  ,  cants’ 
ding  in  cabinet  councils,  governing  courts,  levying  v 
taxes,  and  other  occupations,  not  only  remote  from, 
but  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with,  the  monaftic  charac¬ 
ter  and  profeffion.  However  the  power  of  the  do- 
minicans  and  Francifcans  greatly  furpaffed  that  of  the 
other  two  orders  :  infomuch  that  thefe  two  orders 
were,  before  the  reformation,  what  the  Jefuits  have  f 
been  fince  that  happy  and  glorious  period,  the  very 
foul  of  the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  ftate,  the  fe- 
cretfprings  of  all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  the  authors  and  directors  of  every  great  and  im¬ 
portant  event,  both  in  the  religious  and  political  world. 

By  very  quick  progreffion  their  pride  and  confidence 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  had  the  preemption 
to  declare  publicly,  that  they  had  a  divine  impulfe 
and  commiffion  tci  illuftrate  and  maintain  the  religion 
of  Jefus ;  they  treated  with  the  utmoft  infolence  and 
contempt  all  the  different  orders  of  the  priefthood ; 
they  affirmed  without  a  blulh,  that  the  true  method 
of  obtaining falvation  was  revealed  to  them  alone;  pro¬ 
claimed,  with  oftentation,  the  fuperior  efficacy  and 
virtue  of  their  indulgencies  ;  and  vaunted  beyond  mea- 
fnre  their  intcreft  at  the  court  of  heaven,  and  their 
familiar  connexions  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  and  the  faints  in  glory.  By  thefe  im¬ 
pious  wiles,  they  fo  deluded  and  captivated  the  re¬ 
ferable,  and  blinded  the  multitude,  that  they  would 
not  intruft  any  other  but  the  mendicants  with  the  care 
of  their  fouls.  They  retained  their  credit  and  influence 
to  fuch  a  degree,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  that  great  numbers  of  both  fexes,  fbme  in  health, 
others  in  a  ftate  of  infirmity,  and  others  at  the  point 
of  death,  eameftly  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Mendicant  order,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  fure 
and  infallible  method  of  rendering  heaven  propitious. 

Many  made  it  an  effential  part  of  their  laft  wills,  that 
their  bodies  after  death  (hould  be  wrapped  in  old  rag¬ 
ged  Dominican  or  Francifcan  habits,  and  interred 
among  the  Mendicants.  For  fuch  was  the  barbarous, 
fuperftition  and  wretched  ignorance  of  this  age,  that 
people  univerfally  believed  they  ffiould  readily  obtain 
mercy  from  Chrift,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  if  they 
appeared  before  his  tribunal  affociated  with  the  Men¬ 
dicant  friars. 

About  this  time,  however,  they  fell  under  an  uni- 
verfal  odium  ;  but  being  refolutely  proteXed  againft 
all  oppofition,  whether  open  or  fecret,  by  the  popes, 
who  regarded  them  as  their  belt  friends  and  moft  ef- 
feXual  fupports,  they  fuffered  little  or  nothing  from 
the  efforts  of  their  numerous  adverfaries.  In  the  15th 
century,  befides  their  arrogance,  which  was  exceffive, 
a  quarrelfome  and  litigious  fpirit  prevailed  among 
them,  and  drew  upon  them  juftly  the  difpkafure  and 
indignation  of  many.  By  affording  refuge  at  this 
time  10  the  Beguins  in  their  order,  they  became  of- 
fenfive  to  the  bifhops,  and  were  hereby  involved  in 
difficulties  and  perplexities  of  various  kinds.  They 
loft  their  credit  in  the  i6tli  century  by  their  ruftic 
impudence,  their  ridiculous  fuperftitions,  their  igno¬ 
rance,  cruelty,  and  brntiffi  manners.  They  difeover- 
ed  the  moft  barbarous  averfion  to  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  expreffed  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain  eminent  and 
learned  men,  who  endeavoured  to  open  the  paths  of 
6  fciencc 
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Mendoza  fcienee  to  the  purfuits  of  the  ftudious  youth,  recom- 
Men  da  ment'e<^  l^e  cuhure  of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the 
’  barbarifm  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and  difeourfe. 
1  Their  general  character,  together  with  other  circum- 

ltances,  concurred  to  render  a  reformation  defirable, 
and  to  accompliih  this  happy  event. 

Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are  alfo  ranked 
the  Capuchins,  Recolle&s,  Minims,  and  others,  who 
are  branches  or  derivations  from  the  former. 

Buchannan  tells  us,  the  Mendicants  in  Scotland,  un 
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a  much  greater  to  defire  nothing  but  what  we  have.’*  Menelaus 
He  flourilhed  about  300  B.  C.  II 

MENELAUS,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  and  the  brother  ^-ngs  f 
of  Agamemnon,  reigned  at  Sparta,  when  Paris  de-  ' 

prived  him  of  his  wife  Helen.  This  rape  occafioned 
the  famous  war  of  Troy.  See  Helen. 

Menelaus,  a  mathematician  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  wrote  three  books  on  the  Sphere , 
which  have  been  publiihed  by  father  Marfenne. 

MENES,  born  at  This,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Un¬ 


der  an  appearance  of  beggary,  lived  a  very  luxurious  per  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  empire. 


life  ;  whence  one  wittily  called  them,  not  Mendicant , 
but  Manducant  friars. 

MENDOZA  (Juan  Gonzales  de),  an  Auguftan 
Friar,  of  the  province  of  Caftile,  was  made  ambaffador 


He  had  three  fons,  viz.  Athotis,  who  ruled  after  him 
at  This  and  Thebes;  Curudes,  who  in  Lower  Egypt 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Heliopoli,  which  afterward 
was  the  kingdom  of  Diofpoli ;  and  Necherophes,  who 


from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  emperor  of  China.  In  reigned  at  Memphis.  It  is  thought  this  Menes  reign- 

r.  —  -  — j-  —  -c  r: - s  r— t_  e{j  1 1  y  years  after  the  birth  of  Phaleg,  fon  of  Heber, 

which  was  the  very  year  of  the  difperfion  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  In  building  Memphis, 
he  flopped  the  Nile  near  it,  by  the  invention  of  a 
caufeway  100  furlongs  broad,  and  caufed  it  to  run 
through  the  mountains. 

MENESTRIER  (John  Baptift  le),  a  native  of 
Dijon,  and  one  of  the  mod  learned  and  curious  French 


1593,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Liperi  in  Italy.  In 
1 607  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Chiapa  in  New  Spain, 
and  the  next  year  was  removed  to  the  fee  of  Papaian 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  He  wrote  a  hiftoiy  of  China  in 
Spanifh,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  lan¬ 
guages. 

MENE,  a  Chaldaean  word,  which  fignifie3  ‘‘he has 
numbered  or  counted;”  being  one  of  the  three  words 


that  was  written  upon  the  wail  by  the  hand  that  ap-  antiquaries  of  his  time,  wrote,  1.  ATreatife  on  the 


peared  to  Belfhazzar,  the  laft  king  of  Babylon,  the 
night  that  he  was  put  to  death.  See  Belshazzar. 

MENECRATES,  a  phyfician  of  Syracufe,  who 
fiourifhed  about  360  B.  C.  is  famous  for  his  fkill  in 
his  profeffion,  but  much  more  for  his  vanity.  He 
would  always  be  followed  by  fome  of  the  patients  he 
had  cured,  and  with  whom  he  previoufly  flipulated 
that  they  fhould  follow  him  wherever  he  went.  One 
appeared  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules,  another  with 
thofe  of  Apollo,  and  others  again  with  thofe  of  Mer¬ 
cury  or  iEfculapius;  while  he,  clad  in  a  purple  robe, 
with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  feeptre  in  his 


Medals,  Money,  and  Ancient  Monuments,  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empreffes,  in  folio,  z.  The  moft  famous  MedaU 
of  the  Ancient  Roman  Emperors  and  Empreffes,  in 
quarto.  He  died  in  1634,  aged  70. 

MENGS  (Anthony  Raphael),  firft  painter  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Auffig  in  Bohemia,  A.  D. 
1728.  His  father,  painter  to  Auguflus  III.  king  of 
Poland,  perceiving  his  fuperior  talents,  carried  him 
from  Drefden  to  Rome  in  1741.  After  having  there 
purfued  his  art  for  four  years,  and  copied  the  princi¬ 
pal  monuments  of  that  capital,  he  returned  to  Dref¬ 
den,  where  he  executed  different  works  for  Augullus 


hand,  prefented  himfelf,  to  the  admiration  of  the  pub-  with  very  uncommon  fuccefs.  During  his  abode  ii 


lie,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter ,  and  travelled  through 
different  countries  efcorted  by  thefe  counterfeit  dei¬ 
ties.  He  once  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king 
ofMacedon:  Menecrates-Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting. 
Thou  reigneft  in  Macedonia,  and  I  in  medicine;  thou 


Italy,  he  became  acquainted  with  Don  Carlos  king  of 
Naples;  and  when  this  prince  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  1761,  he  was  careful  to  engage  Mengs  in 
his  fcrvice,  by  granting  him  an  yearly  penfion  of  2000 
doubloons,  together  with  a  houfe  and  equipage.  He 


giveft  death  to  thofe  who  are  in  good  health,  I  reftore  lived,  however,  chiefly  at  Rome;  where  in  1779  he  fell 
life  to  the  fick;  thy  guard  is  compofed  of  Macedo-  a  facrifice  to  his  confidence  in  a  German  quack,  who 
nians;  the  gods  themfelves  conftitute  mine.”  Philip  pretended  to  cure  him  of  a  difeafe  which  he  had  con- 


anfwered  him  in  a  word,  that  he  wilhed  him  reftored 
to  reafop.  Learning  fome  time  after  that  he  was  ii 


trailed  partly  by  his  intenfe  application,  and  partly  by 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  His  natural  timidity 


Macedon,  Philip  fent  for  him,  and  invited  him  to  an  and  great  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  diftruft  which 


entertainment.  Menecrates  and  his  companions  were 
placed  on  rich  and  lofty  couches ;  before  which  was 
an  altar,  covered  with  the  firft  fruits  of  the  harveft ; 
and  whilft  an  excellent  repaft  was  ferved  up  to  the 
other  guefts,  perfumes  and  libations  only  were  offered 
to  thefe  new  gods,  who,  unable  to  endure  the  affront, 
liaftily  left  the  palace,  in  which  they  never  more  made 
their  appearance. 

MENEDEMUS,  a  Greek  philofopher,  bom  at 


feemed  to  be  expreffed  in  his  air  and  manners,  and  Iii3 
melancholy  conftitution  of  body,  by  no  means  leffen- 
ed  the  envy  of  his  rivals.  Under  this  rude  appearance, 
he  had  a  heart  full  of  Jtindnefs  and  humanity.  On 
one  occafion,  when  he  perceived  that  he  had  offended 
a  certain  perfon  by  his  bluntnefs  (excufable  only  in 
a  great  genius),  he  was  not  only  forry  for  his  inatten¬ 
tion,  but  he  affifted  with  his  advice  the  painter  whom 
he  had  offended.  He  made  no  myftery  of  his  art  any 


Erythreum,  was  the  fon  of  Calitthenes,  and  one  of  more  than  of  his  fentiments.  Clement  XIV.  fubmitted 
Phedo’s  follower  s.  He  was  in  greateft  efteem,  and  en-  to  his  judgment  fome  pictures  of  no  great  value,  and  in 


joyed  feveral  important  polls,  in  his  own  country.  He 
feveral  times  defended  Erythreum  with  great  bravery. 


excufe  told  him  that  he  had  bought  them  at  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  an  eminent  painter.  “This  mau 


and  died  of  grief  when  Antigonus  became  matter  of  and  I  (replied  Mengs)  are  two  artifts,  one  of  whom 
it.  A  perfon  one  day  faying  to  him.  “  It  is  a  great  Draifes  everv  thing  which  he  cannot  ennal.  and  the 


A  perfon  one  day  faying  to  him,  “  It  is  a  great 
frapp i nets  to  have  what  we  defire,”  he  replied,  “  It  is 


praifes  every  thing  which  he  cannot  equal,  and  the 
other  blames  every  thing  which  he  can  furpafs.”  His 
3  C  2  manners 
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manners  were  pure  and  fimple,  and  enthufiafm  for  the 
arts  had  almoft  extinguifhed  in  him  every  other  paf- 
fion.  He  was  a  good  hufband  and  a  good  father ; 
—  and  his  family  could  reproach  him  with  nothing  but 
want  of  economy  and  unbounded  gencrofity.  Although 
hi  had  received  during  the  laft  1 3  yeara  of  his  life 
more  than  250,000  livres,  he  hardly  left  wherewithal  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral.  The  king  of  Spain 
adopted  his  five  daughters,  and  granted  penfions  to 
his  two  fons.  His  chief  works  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
ftffion  are  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  his  life  prefixed 
to  his  whole  works,  in  2  vols  4to,  publilhed  at  Parma 
iu  1 780  by  the  Chevalier  d’Azara,  with  notes.  The 
lirft  volume  contains,  1.  Refleftions  on  the  beautiful, 
and  on  tafte  in  painting.  2.  Refle&ions  on  Raphael, 
Corregio,  Titian,  &c.  3.  On  the  means  of  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  Spain. — The  fecond 
volume  contains,  1.  Two  letters  on  the  group  of  Ni- 
obe.  2.  A  letter  on  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  decline 
of  drawing.  3 .  A  letter  on  the  principal  paintings  at 
Madrid.  4.  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  works  of  Cor- 
reggio.  5.  Memoirs  concerning  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  at  Madrid.  6.  Pra&ical  leffons  in  painting.  Part 
of  his  works  have  beep  tranflated  into  French  by  M. 
Doray  de  Longrais,  and  publilhed  at  Paris  1782  in 
8vo.  A  colle&ion  of  them  was  lately  publilhed  in  4to, 
2  vols,  1787. — Mengs  placed  Raphael  at  the  head  of 
modern  painters  for  defign  and  exprefiion,  Corregio 
for  gracefulnefs  of  attitude  and  the  claro  obfcuro,  and 
Titian  for  colouring.  He  formed  his  own  ftyle  upon 
the  different  excellencies  of  thofe  three  artilts.  He 
united  the  moll:  fublime  expreffion  to  the  trueft  colour¬ 
ing,  and  to  that  knowledge  of  different  effefts  which 
captivates  the  fenfes  at  the  firft  impreffion,  and  which 
wiH  bear  the  moll  rigid  examination.  His  paintings 
poffefs  chiefly  that  grace  which  one  feels  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  explain.  Nobody  ever  lludied  the  ancients 
with  greater  care  than  he  did.  The  technical  part  in 
I'HiJloire  de  V Art,  by  his  friend  the  Abbe  Winckel- 
man,  is  of  his  compolition.  He  refpe&ed  and  admired 
the  ancients ;  but  he  was  deftitute  of  that  exceffive 
zeal  which  makes  their  votaries  conceal  thofe  faults 
which  they  perceive. 

MENIALS,  domeftic  or  houfehold  fervants,  who 
live  under  their  lord  or  mailer’s  roof. 

MENINGES,  or  Menyn'Ges,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  the  dura  and  pia  mater  of  the  brain.  See  A- 
natomy,  n°  129. 

MENINX,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
weft  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Suppofed  by  Strabo  and 
Polybius  to  be  Homer’s  country  of  the  Lotophagi ; 
and  hence  Ptolemy  and  Eratofthenes  denominate  the 
ifland  Lotophagitis,  with  a  cognominal  town  .Meninx. 
It  was  the  country  of  Vibius  Gallus  the  emperor,  and 
of  Volufianus.  Now  called  Gerbi  and  Zarbi. 

MENIPPUS,  a  cynic  philofopher  of  Phoenicia. 
Pie  was  originally  a  Have,  but  obtained  his  liberty 
with  a  fum  of  money,  and  became  one  of  the  greateft 
ufurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  fo  defperate  from  the 
continual  reproaches  and  infults  to  which  he  was  daily 
expofed  on  account  of  his  meannefs,  that  he  deftroy- 
ed  himfelf.  He  wrote  13  books  of  fatires,  which  have 
been  loft. 

MENIPPEAN  (fatira  MsmrvEJi),  a  kind  of  fa- 
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tire  confifting  of  profe  and  verfe  intermixed.  It  is  Msnifcus 
thus  called  from.  Menippus  a  cynic  philofopher  who  II 
delighted  in  compofing  fatirical  letters,  &c.  In  imi-  M.c“'s10n* 
tation  of  him,  Varro  alfo  wrote  ftitircs  under  the  title  ^  ‘  / 
of  Satine  Men'tppece  :  whence  this  fort  of  compofition. 
is  alfo  denominated.  Varronian  fati... 

Among  the  modems  there  is  a  famous  piece  under 
this- title  firft  publilhed  in  1594,  agaiiift  the  chiefs  of 
the  league,  called  alfo  the  Catholicon  of  Spain.  It  is 
efteemed  a  mailer -piece  for  the  time. 

MENISCUS,  in  optics,  a  glafs  or  lens,  concave 
on  one  fide  and. convex  on  the  other;  fometimes  alfo. 
called  lunula.  See  Optics. 

MENISPERMUM,  moonseed  :  A  genus  of  the 
deeandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  y 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  11th  or¬ 
der,  Sarmentacetg.  The  male  has  four  exterior  and 
eight  interior  petals;  there  are  16  ilamina  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  the  female  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male  ;  there 
are  eight  barren  Ilamina,  and  two  monofpermous  ber¬ 
ries.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  climbing 
plants,  rifing  14  feet  high,  and  natives  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates  j  but  noway  remarkable  for  beauty.  The  feeds 
of  a  kind  which  grows  in  the  Levant,  being  formed 
into  a  pafte,  are  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  fpe- 
cific  againlt  lice  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  fame 
pafte  is  likewife  ufed-  for  the  purpofe  of  intoxicating 
fifties.  -  See  Cocculus  Indicut. 

MENNITH,  or  Minnith,  Judges  xi.  33.  a  town 
near  Helhbon  (Jerome),  in  Arabia  Petrsea  ;  in  a  di- 
ftridl  named  Ecojipolis,  or  twenty ‘towns,  (Ccllarius).. 

There  is  alfo  a  Minnith  mentioned  Ezeki.cl  xxvii.  as 
being  in  a  good  wheat  country:  but  whether  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing  is  uncertain  ;  though  fome 
think  that  the  firft  Minnith  lay  in  the  country  of  Anir 
mon,  (Wells). 

MENNONITES,  a  feft  in  the  United  Provinces, 
in  moll  reipe&s  the  fame  with  thofe  in  other  places 
called  Anabaptifls. 

They  had  their  rife  in  1536,  when  Menno  Simon, 
a  native  of  Frielland,  who  had  been  a  Romilh  prieft* 
and  a  notorious  profligate,  refigned  his  rank  and  office 
in  the  Romilh  church,  and  publicly  embraced  the 
communion  of  the  Anabaptifls. 

Menno  was  born  at  Witmarfum,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bolfwert  in  Frielland  in  the  year 
1505,  and  died  in  1561  in  the  duchy,  of  Holftein,  at 
the  country  feat  of  a  certain  nobleman  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Oldefloe,  who,  moved  with  compaffion  by 
a  view  of  the  perils  to  which  Menno  was  expofed,  and 
the  fnares  that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  him 
with  certain  of  his  alfociates  into  his  protection,  and 
gave  him  an  afylurn.  The  writings  of  Menno,  which 
are  almoil  all  compofed  in  the  Dutch  language,  were, 
publilhed  in  folio  at  Amllerdam  in  the  year  1651. 

About  the  year  1637,  Menno  was  earneftly  folicited 
by  many  of  the  fed  with  which  he  conneded  himfelf* 
to  aflume  among  them  the  rank  and  functions  of  a 
public  teacher;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the  perfous 
who  made  this  propofal  to  be  exempt  from  the  fana¬ 
tical  phrenzy  of  their  brethren  at  Munfter  (though 
according  to  other  accounts  they  were  originally  of 
the  fame  ftamp,  only  rendered  fomewhat  wifer  by  their 
fufferings),  he  yielded  to  their  intreaties.  From  this 
period  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  travelled  from  one 
country 
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Mennon-  country  to  another  with  his  wife  and  children  exer- 
ltet-  cifing  his  miniftry,  under  preffures  and  calamities  of 

L“"“v  various  kinds,  that  fucceeded  each  other  without  in¬ 

terruption,  and  conftantly  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
falling  a  victim  to  the  feverity  of  the  laws.  Eatt'  and 
Weft  Friefland,  together  with  the  province  of  Gro¬ 
ningen,  were  ftrft  vifited  by- this  zealous  apoftle  of  the 
Anabaptifts;  from  whence  he  diredled  his  courfe  into 
Holland,  Gelderiand,  Brabant,.  and  Weftphalia,  con¬ 
tinued  it  through  the  German  provinces  that,  lie  pn 
the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  penetrated  fo  far  as 
Livonia.  In  all  thefe  places  his  minifterial  labours 
were  attended  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  and  added  to 
his  feCt  a  prodigious  number  of  followers.  Hence  he 
is  deftrvedly  confidered  as  the  common  chief  of  almoft 
all  the  Avabapitflsy  and  the  parent  of  the  fedl  that  ftill 
fublifts  under,  that  denomination.  Menno  was  a  man 
of  genius,  unjliredted  by  a  very  found  judgment ;  he 
poffeffed  a  natural  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  and  fuch 
a  degree  of  learning  as  made  him  pafs  for  an  oracle  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  multitude.  He  appears,  more¬ 
over,  to  have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and 
tradtable.  fpirit,  gentle  in  his  manners,  pliable  and  ob- 
fequiousin  his  commerce  with  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters,  and  extremely  zealous  in  promoting  prac¬ 
tical  religion  and  virtue,  which  he  recommended  by 
his  example  as- well  as  by  his  precepts.  The  plan  of 
dodtrine  and  difeipline  drawn  up  by  Menno  was  of  a 
much  more  mild  and  moderate  nature  than  that  of  the 
furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists,  whofe  tumultuous 
proceedings  have  been  recited  under  that  article,  but 
l'o  me  what  more  fevere  though  more  clear  and  con¬ 
fident  than  the  dodtrine  of  the  wifer  branches  of  that 
-fedt,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  reftoration 
of  the  Cliriftian  church  to  its  primitive  purity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  condemned  the  plan  of  ecclefiaftical  dif¬ 
eipline  that  was  founded  on  the  profpedt  of  a  new 
kingdom,  to  be  miraculoufly  eftablifhed  by  Jefus  Chrift 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government  and  the  deftrudtion 
of  human  rulers,  and  which  had  been  ihe  fatal  and 
peftilential  fource  of  fuch  dreadful  commotions,  fuch 
execrable  rebellions,  and  fuch  enormous  crimes.  He 
declared. publicly  his  diflike  of  th  t  dodtrine,  which 
pointed  out  the  approach  of  a  marvellous  reformation 
in  the  church  by  the  means  of  a  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  effufion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fie  expreffed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets,  which  feveial  of 
the  Anabaptifts  had  maintained,  with  refpedt  to  the 
lawfulnefs  of  polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and  finally,  con¬ 
fidered  as  unworthy  of  toleration  tliofe  fanatics  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  continued  to 
defeend  into  the  minds  of  many  chofen  believers,  in 
as  extraordinary  a  manner  as  he  did  at  the  firft  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  that  heteftified 
this  peculiar  prefence  to  feveral  of  the  faithful  by  mi¬ 
racles,  predictions,  dreams,  and  vifions  of  various  kinds. 
He  retained  indeed  the  dodlrincs  commonly  received 
among  the  Anabaptifts,  in  relation  to  the  Saptifm  of 
infants,  the  mil/ennium,  or  1000  years  reign  of  Chrift 
upon  earth,  the  exclnfion  of  magiftrates  from  the 
Chriftian-  church,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the 
vanity  as  well  as.the  pernicious  eftedls  of  human  fcience. 
But  while  Menno  retained  thefe  dodtrines  in  a  gene- 


raTTenfe,  he  explained  and  modified  them  in  fuch  a  Mennon- 
manner  as  made .  them  refcmblc  the  religious  tenets  lU8, 

that  were  univerfally  received  in  the  Proteftant  ’ 
churches;  and  this  rendered  them  agreeable  to  many, 
and  made  them  appear  inoffenfive  even  to  numbers 
who  had  no  inclination  to  embrace  them.  It  how¬ 
ever  fo  happened,  that  the  nature  of  the  dottrines 
confidered  in  themfelves,  the  eloquence,  of  Menno 
which  fet  them  off  to  fuch  advantage,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times,  gave  a  high  degree  of  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  religious  fyftem  of  this  famous  teacher  among 
the  Anabaptifts,  fo  that  it  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
that  feft.  And  thus  it  was  in  confequence  of  the 
miniftry  at  Menno,  that  the  different  forts  of  Ana¬ 
baptifts  agreed  together  in  excluding  from  their  com¬ 
munion  the  fanatics  that  dilhonoured  it,  and  in  re¬ 
nouncing  all  tenets  that  were  detrimental  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  civil  government,  and  by  an  unexpected 
coalition  formed  themfelves  into  one  community. 

Though  the  Mennonites  ufually  pafs  for  a  feCt  of 
Anabaptifts,  yet  M.  Herman  Schyn,  a  Mennonite 
ininifter,  who  has  publiihed  their  hiftory  and  apology, 
maintains,  that  they  are  •  not  Anabaptifts  either  in 
principle  or  by  origin.  However,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  this  fadt,  viz.  that  the  firft  Men¬ 
nonite  congregations  were  compofed  of  the  different 
forts  of  Anabaptifts,  of  thofe  who  had  been  always 
inoffenfive  and  upright,  and  of  thofe  who,  before  their 
conversion  by  the  miuiitry  of  Menno,  had  been  fedi- 
tious  fanatics  :  belides  it  is  alledged,  that  the  Menno¬ 
nites  do  adtually  retain,  at  this  day,  fome  of  thofe 
opinions  and  doCliines,  which  led  the  feditious  and 
turbulent  Anabaptifts  of  old  to  the  commiflion  of 
fo  many  and  fuch  enormous  crimes  :  fuch  particularly 
is  the  dodtrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift ’s  king¬ 
dom,  or  of  the  church  of  the  New  Teftament,  though 
modified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  loft  its  noxious 
qualities,  and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  in  its  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  Mennonites  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  fects ; 
whereof  the  two  principal  are  the  Flanttrians  or 
Flemingians,  and  the  Wateruandians.  The  opi¬ 
nions,  fays  Molheim,  that  are  held  in.common  by  the 
Mennonites,  feem  to  be  all  derived  from  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle,  that  the  kingdom  which  Chrift  eftabliih- 
ed  upon  earth  is  a  vilible  church  or  community,  into 
which  the  holy  and  juft  alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and  . 
which  is  confequently  exempt  from  all  thofe  inftitu- 
tions  and  rules  of  difeipline  that  have  been  invented 
by  human  wisdom,  for  the  correction  and  reformation 
of  the  wicked.  This  principle,  indeed,  was  avowed 
by  the  ancient  Mennonites,  but  it  is  now  almoft  whoC 
ly  renounced  :  neverthelefs,  from  this  ancient  doCtriue, 
many  of  the  religious  opinions  that  diftinguilh  the 
Mennonites  from  all  other  Chriftian  communities, 
feem  to  be  derived  :  in.  confequence  of  this  doCtrine, 
they  admit  none  to  the  facrament  of  baptifm  but 
perfons.  that  are  come  to  the  full  ufe  of  their  reafon  ; 
they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  communion, 
nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions.  of  magiltracy ;  they  deny  the  lawfulnefs  of  re¬ 
pelling  force  by  force,  and  confider  war,  in  all  its 
lhapes,  as  unchriftian  and  unjuft  ;  they  entertain  the 
utmoft  averiion  to  the  execution  of  juftice,  and  more 
efpecially . 
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Mention*  efpecSally  to  capital  punifhments }  and  they  alfo  refufe 
^  to  confirm  their  teftimony  by  an  oath.  The  particular 
",  .  fentiments  that  divided  the  more  confiderable  focieties 
.  L1'  a  "*  of  the  Mennonites  are  the  following  ;  The  rigid  Men- 

nom'tes,  called  the  Flemingians ,  maintain,  with  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  rigour,  the  opinions  of  their  founder 
Menno,  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Chrift,  alledging 
that  it  was  produced  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
creating  power  of  the  holy  Ghoft  ;  the  obligation  that 
binds  us  to  wadi  the  feet  of  ftrangers,  in  confequence 
of  our  Saviour’s  command  ;  the  neceflity  of  excom¬ 
municating  and  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the  plague, 
not  only  avowed  finners,  but  alfo  all  thofe  who  depart, 
even  in  fome  light  inftanccs  pertaining  to  drefs,  &c. 
from  the  fimplicity  o^  tlieir  ancellors  ;  the  contempt 
due  to  human  learning,  and  other  matters  of  lefs  mo¬ 
ment.  However  this  auftere  fyftem  declines,  and  the 
rigid  Mennonites  are  gradually  approaching  towards 
the  opinions  and  difeipline  of  the  more  moderate  or  IV a- 
terlandians . 

The  firft  fettlement  of  the  Mennonites,  in  the  U- 
nited  Provinces,  was  granted  them  by  William  prince 
of  Orange,  towards  the  clofeof  the  16th  century  ;  but 
it  was  not  before  the  following  century  that  their  li¬ 
berty  and  tranquillity  were  fixed  upon  folid  founda¬ 
tions,  when,  by  a  confeflion  of  faith  publilhed  in  the 
year  1626,  they  cleared  themfelves  from  the  imputa¬ 
tions  of  thofe  pernicious  and  deteftable  errors  that  had 
been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  appeafe  their 
inteftine  difeords,  a  coniiderablC  part  of  the  Anabap- 
tifts  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Friefland,  concluded 
their  debates  in  a  conference  held  at  Amfterdam,  in 
the  year  1630,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
communion,  each  referving  to  themfelves  a  liberty  of 
retaining  certain  opinions.  This  affociqtion  was  re¬ 
newed  and  confirmed  by  new  refolutions,  in  the  year 
1649 ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  rigorous  laws  of 
Menno  and  his  fucccflors  were,  in  various  refpedls, 
mitigated  and  corredled. 

MENOCH1US,  vulgarly  Menochia,  (James),  a 
famous  lawyer,  meanly  born  at  Pavia,  but  who  became 
fo  fkilful  in  the  law,  that  he  was  called  the  Baldus  and 
Bartholus  of  his  age ;  all  the  princes  of  Italy  Folic i- 
ting  him  to  their  univerfitics.  He  read  at  Padua  23 
years  together  j  and  for  love  of  his  country  removed 
to  Pavia,  and  fucceeded  Nicholas  Gratiani.  He  hath 
got  an  immortal  fame  by  his  works,  De  recuperanda 
pojfefione  ;  De  adipifeenda  pnjfcjjtone  ;  De  prefumptionibus  ; 
De  orbit r arils  jfuditum  quejlionibus  13  caujis  conciliar um , 
tom.  13.  &c.  He  died  in  1607,  aged  75. 

MENOLOGY,  Menologium,  (from  ^»*,  month , 
-and  a*?®*.  difeourfe )}  in  much  the  fame  as  martyrolo- 
gy,  or  callendar,  in  the  Latin. 

The  Greek  menologium  is  divided  into  the  feveral 
months  in  the  year ;  and  contains  an  abridgement  of 
the  lives  of  the  faints,  with  a  bare  commemoration  of 
the  names  of  fuch  whofe  lives  were  never  written.  The 
Greeks  have  various  menologies  ;  and  the  Romans  tax 
them  with  inferring  divers  heretics  in  their  menologies 
as  faints. — Baillet  treats  of  them  at  large. 

MENSA,  in  law-books,  a  term  that  includes  in  it 
all  patrimony,  and  neceffaries  for  livelihood. 

MENSALS,  mensalia,  in  church-hiftory,  fuch 
livings  as  were  formerly  united  to  the  tables  of  religi¬ 


ous  houfes,  and  hence  called  menfal  benejeet,  Sec  the  Manfe^ 

article  Benefice.  — v~* * 

MENSES,, Catamenia,  in  medicine,  the  monthly 
evacuations  from  the  uterus  of  women  not  with  child 
or  not  giving  fuck.  They  are  fo  called  from  menjis 
“  month,”  the  period  wherein  they  return.  They 
are  alfo  called  Jlowers,  courfes ,  &c.  By  the  Jewilh 
law  a  woman  was  unclean  while  the  menftrual  blood 
flowed ;  and  the  man  who  touched  her,  or  the 
moveables  (he  had  touched,  was  declared  unclean. — 

Levit.  xv. 

The  menfes  make  one  of  the  moil  curious  and 
difficult  phenomena  in  the  whole  human  body ;  for 
the  explanation  whereof,  many  hypothefes  have  been 
framed,  though  the  matter  is  yet  fcarcely  ascer¬ 
tained. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  all,  that  the  neceflity  wo¬ 
men  are  under  for  fome  extraordinary  fupply  to  coin- 
penfate  the  expence,  and  fupport  them  during  the 
time  of  geftation,  was  the  final  reafon  why  this  redun¬ 
dance  at  other  times  was  given  them,  which  conti¬ 
nues  whilft  tliis  neceflity  fubfifts,  and  ceafes  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conllitution  of  the  female  frame,  it  is 
no  longer  required  :  but  this  is  all  they  agree  in. 

Some,  not  content  with  this  occafion  alone,  will  have 
the  menftruous  blood  offend  in  quality  more  than 
quantity ;  which  they  argue  from  the  pain  it  gives 
many  women  in  the  evacuation  ;  with  many  other  idle 
notions. 

Others  aferibe  this  effeft  to  an  imaginary  dominion 
of  the  moon  over  the  bodies  of  women.  This  was 
formerly  the  prevailing  opinion  5  though  the  fmalleil 
refledlion  would  have  Thown  the  weaknef?  of  it :  for, 
had  this  purgation  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  all  women  of  the  fame  age  and  temperament 
would  have  found  it  at  the  fame  periods  and  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  moon,  i.  e.  at  the  fame  time  ;  which  all 
experience  (hows  to  be  falfe. 

There  are  two  other  opinions  which  carry  with 
them  great  probability,  and  are  argued  with  a  great 
deal  of  ftrength  and  reafon  ;  in  both  which,  the  quality 
of  the  blood  is  allowed  to  be  innocent,  but  they  itill 
differ  about  the  reafon  of  its  iffue.  The  former  is 
that  of  Dr  Bohn  and  Dr  Freind,  who  maintain  this 
flux  to  be  the  refult  of  a  plethora  or  plenitude ; 
and  to  be  evacuated  only  for  relief  againft  the  quan¬ 
tity. 

Dr  Freind,  who  has  maintained  the  caufe  of  a  ple¬ 
thora  with  the  greateft  ftrength  and  clearnefs,  fup- 
pofes,  that  this  plethora  arifes  from  a  coacervation  in 
the  blood-veffels  of  a  fuperfluity  of  aliment,  which,  he 
thinks,  remains  over  and  above  what  is  expended  by 
the  ordinary  ways ;  and  that  women  have  this  pletho¬ 
ra,  and  not  men,  becaufe  their  bodies  are  more  humid, 
and  theirveffels,efpecially  the  extremities  of  them,  more 
tender,  and  their  manner  of  living  generally  more  inac¬ 
tive  than  that  of  men;  and  that  thefe  things  concurring, 
are  the  oCcafion  that  women  do  not  perfpire  fufficient- 
ly  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous  alimentary  parts,  till  they 
be  accumulated  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  diftend  the  vef- 
fels,  and  force  their  way  thro*  the  capillary  arteries  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  fuppofed  to  happen  to  women  more 
than  the  females  of /Other  fpecies,  which  have  the  fame 
parts,  becaufe  of  the  ere  (ft  pofture  of  the  former,  and 
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the  vagina  and  other  canals  being  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  ;  fo  that  the  preflure  of  the  blood  is  direded 
towards  their  orifices :  whereas  in  brutes,  they  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  preflure  wholly  is  on  the 
fides  of  thofe  vefiels.  The  difeharge,  he  thinks,  hap¬ 
pens  in  this  part  rather  than  in  any  other,  as  being 
more  favoured  by  the  llrudure  of  the  vefiels  ;  the  ar¬ 
teries  being  very  numerous,  and  the  veins  iinous  and 
winding,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  retard  the  impe¬ 
tus  of  the  blood  ;  and  confequently,  in  a  plethoric 
cafe,  to  occafion  the  rupture  of  the  extremities  of  the 
vefiels,  which  may  laft,  till,  by  a  fufficient  difeharge, 
the  vefiels  are  eafed  of  their  overload. 

This  is  the  fubllance  of  Dr  Freind’s  theory  ;  from 
whence  he  very  mechanically  and  very  pliilofophically 
accounts  for  the  fymptoms. 

To  his  argument,  why  women  have  menfes  rather 
than  men,  we  may  add  from  Boerhaave,  that,  in  the 
former,  the  os  facrum  is  wider,  and  Hands  farther  out, 
and  the  os  coccygis  farther  in  ;  the  ojfa  innominata  wider, 
and  farther  apart,  and  the  loweft  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  lower  eminences  of  the  os  pubis ,  farther  outwards 
than  in  the  latter.  Hence,  in  women,  the  latitude  or 
expanfion  about  thefe  bones,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
pdvis,  is  vaftly  great  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  men  ; 
and  yet,  in  a  woman  not  pregnant,  there  is  not  much 
to  fill  this  expanfe.  Again,  the  forefide  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  is  fmoother  in  women  than  in  men  and  theblood- 
vefiels,  lymphatics,  adipofe,  and  nervous  vefiels,  mem¬ 
branes,  and  fibres,  are  much  laxer  in  women  than  in 
men  :  whence  all  their  cavities,  cells,  vefiels,  & c.  are 
more  eafily  replenifhed,  and  the  humours  aggregated 
in  them  ;  befides,  that  they  are  found  to  perfpire  lefs 
than  men,  and  to  arrive  much  fooner  at  their  maturi¬ 
ty,  or  of  increafe.  To  which  he  adds  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  foft  pulpous  texture  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  vaft  number  of  veins  and  arteries  with  which 
it  is  filled.  Hence  a  healthy  maid,  being  arrived  at 
her  growth,  begins  to  prepare  more  nutriment  than  is 
required  for  the  fupport  of  the  body ;  which,  as  there 
is  not  to  be  any  farther  accretion,  mult  of  necefiity  fill 
the  vefiels,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  uterus  and 
breafts,  they  being  the  leaft  comprefied.  Thefe  will 
be  dilated  more  than  the  others ;  whence  the  lateral 
vafcules  evacuating  their  humour  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  it  will  be  filled  and  extended.  Hence  a  pain, 
heat,  and  heavinefs,  will  be  felt  about  the  loins,  pubes, 
&c.  the  vefiels  of  the  uterus,  at  the  fame  time,  will 
be  fo  dilated  as  to  emit  blood  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  mouth  will  be  lubricated  and  loofen- 
ed,  and  blood  ifiue  out.  As  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
diminilhed,  the  vefiels  will  be  lefs  prefled,  and  will 
contract  themfelves  again  clofer,  fo  as  again  to  retain 
the  blood,  and  let  pais  the  g roller  part  of  the  ferum  ; 
till  at  length  only  the  ufual  ferum-  pafles.  Again, 
there  are  more  humours  prepared,  which  are  more  ea- 
fily  lodged  in  vefiels  once  dilated  ;  and  hence  the 
menfes  go  and  return  at  various  periods  in  various 
perfons. 

This  hypothefis,  however  plaufible,  is  oppofed  by 
Dr  Drake,  who  maintains,  that  there  is  no  fuch  re¬ 
pletion,  or  at  leaft  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  menftru- 
ation  ;  arguing,  that,  if  the  menfes  were  owing  to  a 
plethora  fo  accumulated,  the  fymptoms  would  arife 


gradually,  and  the  heavinefs,  IlifFnefs,  and  inactivity, 
neceflary  fymptoms  of  a  plethora,  would  be  felt  long 
before  the  periods  were  completed,  and  W9men  would 
begin  to  be  heavy  and  indifpofed  foon  after  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  the  fymptoms  would  increafe  daily  ;  which 
is  contrary  to  all  experience,  many  women,  who  have 
them  regularly  and  eafily,  having  no  warning,  nor  any 
other  rule  to  prevent  an  indecent  furprife,  than  the 
meafure  of  the  time  ;  in  which,  fome  that  have  flipped, 
have  been  put  to  confufion  and  fhifts  no  ways  confid¬ 
ent  with  the  notice  a  plethoric  body  would  give.  He 
adds,  that  even  in  thofe  who  are  difficultly  purged  this 
way,  the  fymptoms,  though  very  vexatious  and  tedi¬ 
ous,  do  not  make  fuch  regular  approaches  as  a  gra¬ 
dual  accumulation  necefiarily  requires.  If  we  confi- 
der  what  violent  fymptoms  come  on  in  an  hour,  we 
Ihall  be  extremely  puzzled  to  find  the  mighty  accef- 
lion  of  matter,  which  Ihould,  in  an  hour  or  a  day’s 
time,  make  fuch  great  alterations.  According  to  the 
hypothefis,  the  laft  hour  contributed  no  more  than  the 
firlt;  and  of  confequence,  the  alteration  fhould  not  be 
greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  fetting  afide  the 
bare  eruption. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  is  argued  againft  Dr 
Freind’s  theory  ;  which,  it  mull  be  owned,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  objections,  is  ftill  the  moft  rational  and 
conli  Went  .that  has  yet  been  advanced. 

Thofe  who  oppofe  it,  give  into  the  dodrine  of  .fer¬ 
mentation,  and  maintain  the  evacuation  of  blood  in 
thofe  parts  to  be  an  effed  of  an  effervefcence  or  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  This  opinion  has  been  maintained  by 
many,  particularly  by  Dr  Charlcton,  Bale,  De  Graaf, 
and  Drake  ;  the  two  firft  of  whom  fuppofe  a  ferment 
peculiar  to  the  women,  which  produces  this  flux,  ai  d 
affeds  that  part  only,  or  at  leaft  principally.  Dif 
Graaf,  lefs  particular  in  his  notion,  only  fuppofes  an 
effervefcence  of  the  blood,  raifed  by  fome  ferment, 
without  affigning  how  it  ads,  or  what  it  is.  The  hid¬ 
den  turgefcence  of  the  blood  occaficned  them  all  to 
think,  that  it  arofe  from  fomething  till  then  extrane¬ 
ous  to  the  blood,  and  led  them  to  the  parts  principal¬ 
ly  affeded  to  feek  for  an  imaginary  ferment,  which 
no  anatomical  inquiry  could  ever  fhow,  or  find  any  re¬ 
ceptacle  for,  nor  any  reafoning  necefiarily  infer.  A- 
gain,  that  heat  which  frequently  accompanies  this  tur- 
gefcence,  led  them  to  think  the  cafe  more  than  a  ple¬ 
thora,  and  that  there  was  fome  extraordinary  intelline 
motion  at  that  time. 

Dr  Drake  improves  on  the  dodrine  of  a  ferment  j 
and  contends,  not  only  that  it  is  neceflary  there 
fhould  be  a  ferment,  but  a  receptacle  alfo  for  this  fer¬ 
ment  ;  concluding,  from  the  fuddennefs  and  violence  of 
the  fymptoms,  that  a  great  quantity  muft  be  convey* 
ed  into  the  blood  in  a  fhort  time,  and  confequently, 
that  it  muft  have  been  ready  gathered  in  fome  recep¬ 
tacle,  where,  while  it  was  lodged,  its  adion  was  re- 
ftrained.  But  he  goes  farther  ftill,  and  pretends  to 
afeertain  the  place,  &c.  both  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
making  the  gall-bladder  to  be  the  receptacle,  and  the 
bile  the  ferment.  This  liquor  he  thinks  well  adapted 
to  raife  a  fermentation  in  the  blood,  when  difeharged 
into  it  in  a  quantity  ;  and,  as  it  is  contained  in  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  that  does  not  admit  of  a  continual  ifiue,  it 
may  be  there  referved,  till  in  a  certain  peried  of  time 
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Menfes.  the  bladder  becoming  turgid  and  full,  through  the  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftructed,  except  In  the  Menfes. 


'  comprellion  of  the  incumbent  vifcera,  it  emits  the  Hate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  (hould  be  ufed  to  re¬ 
gall  ;  which,  by  the  way  of  the  lafteals,  infinuating  it-  ftorc  it ;  and  if  exercife  in  a  dry,  open,  and  rather  cool 
felf  into  the  blood,  may  rail'e  that  effervefcence  which  air,  wholefome  diet,  generous  liquors  in  a  weak  and 
occaiions  the  aperture  of  the  uterine  arteries.  To  languid  ftate  of  the  "body,  chearful  company,  and 
confirm  this,  he  alledges,  that  perfons  of  a  bilious  con-  amufement  fail,  reconrfe  muft  be  had  to  medicine. — 
ftitution  have  the  menfes  either  more  plentifully,  or  When  obftru&ions  proceed  from  a  weak  relaxed  ftate 
more  frequently,  than  others  ;  and  that  difttmpers  ma-  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  di- 
uifeftly  bilious,  are  attended  with  fymptoms  refembling  geftion,  tOybrace  the  folids,  and  affift  the  body  in  pre- 
•  thofe  of  women  labouring  under  difficult  menllruation.  paring  good  blood,  ought  to  beufed.  See  Medicine- 
— If  it  be  obje&ed,  that  on  this  principle  men  fhould  Index. 

have  menfes  as  well  as  women,  he  anfwers,  that  men  do  When  the  menftrual  flux  is  too  great,  the  patient 
not  abound  in  bile  fo  much  as  women,  the  pores  of  becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  di- 
the  former  being  more  open,  and  carrying  off  more  geftion  are  bad,  and  oedematous  fwdlings  of  the  feet, 
of  the  ferons  part  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  vehicle  dropfies,  and  confumptions,  often  enfue.  This  fre- 
of  all  the  other  humours,  and  confeqnently  a  greater  quently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five 
part  of  each  is  difeharged-  through  them  than  in  wo-  or  fifty,  and  i6  very  difficult  of  cure.  It  may  proceed 
men,  wherein  the  fuperfluity  muft  either  continue  to  from  a  fedentary  life  ;  a  full  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of 
circulate  with  the  Woo'd,  or  be  gathered  into  proper  faffed,  high  feafoned,  or  acrid  food  ;  the  ufe  of  fpiri- 
receptacles,  which  is  the  cafe  in  the  bile.  The  fame  tuous  liquors;  exceffive  fatigue;  relaxation;  a  dif- 
reafon  he  gives  why  menftruation  fhould  not  be  in  folved  ftate  of  the  blood ;  violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 
brutes  :  the  pores  of  thefe  being  manifeftly  more  open  &c.  In  order  to  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould 
than  thofe  of  women,  as  appears  from  the  quantity  of  be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
hair  which  they  bear,  for  the  vegetation  whereof  a  violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  wyth  her  head  low  ;  to 
large  cavity,  and  a  wider  aperture  of  the  glands,  is  ne-  live  upon  a  cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken* 
ceffary,  than  where  no  fuch  thing  is  produced  :  yet  broths  with  bread,  and  to  drink  deceptions  of  nettle- 
there  is  fome  difference  between  the  males  and  females  roots  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
even  among  thefe,  fome  of  the  latter  having  their  muft  be  had  to  ftronger  aftringeuts,  &c.  See  Medi- 
xnenfes,  though  not  fo  often,  norin  the  fame  form  and  cine  n°  246. 

quantity,  as  women.  The  difeharge  of  the  menfes  is  interrupted  natural- 

He  adds,  that  the  feveral  phenomena  of  the  menfes,  ly  during  pregnancy  :  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe, 
whether  in  a  natural,  a  regular,  or  difeafed  cafe,  flow  becaufe  fome  have  them  three  months,  fome  fix  months, 
naturally  and  readily  from  this  hypothefis ;  and  that  and  fome  during  the  whole  time  of  geftation,  though 
whatever  may  be  accounted  for  from  a  plethora,  or  in  lefs  quantity  than  at  other  times.  The  menfes  are 
from  any  particular  ferment,  may  without  any  ftrain-  moftly  interrupted  during  the  time  of  giving  fuck, 
ing  be  applied  to  this.  though  many  women  have  a  return  about  the  third  or 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the  age  fourth  month  after -delivery,  and  almoft  all  have  them 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  ceafe  about  fifty ;  though  again  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  month.  In  cafes  of  ob- 
inftances  have  occurred  of.  their  commencing  fooner  ftru&ion,  the  menftrual  blood  hath  difeharged  itfelf  by 
and  continuing  longer.  There  are,  therefore,  two  cri-  other  outlets. 

tical  periods  in  the  lives  of  females  which  require  their  It  ufually  happens  that  this  periodical  difeharge 
particular  attention.  In  order  to  efcapc  the  chlorofis,  ceafes  between  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty  ;  and  the  fea- 
and  other  fimilar  difeafes,  incident  to  that  period  of  fon  in  which  this  takes  place  is  critical  to  the  fex. — ■ 
life  when  the  menfes  commence,  they  fhould  avoid  in-  HowAer,  thofe  who  furvive  this  period  without  con¬ 
dolence  and  inactivity,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  ex-  trading  any  chronical  difeafe,  become  more  healthy 
ercife  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  poffible.  Unwhole-  and  vigorous  than  they  were  before.  About  this  time, 
fome  food,  dnluefs  of  difpofition,  and  ftrait  cloaths,  are  fome  are  afflided  with  the  well  known  fymptoms  of 
very  injurious  to  females  at  this  feafon.  The  difeharge  plethora,  heat,  flufhingr,  reftlefs  nights,  troublefome 
ki  the  beginning, is  feldom  fo  inftantaneous  as  to  fur-  dreams,  and  unequal  fpirits  ;  others  are  attacked  with 
prife  them  unawares.  The  eruption  is  generally  pre-  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  or  other  internal  parts  ; 
ceded  by  fymptoms  that  indicate  its  approach  ;  fuch  as  fpafmodic  affections  of  various  parts,  ftiffnefs  in  the 
a  fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins  ;  limbs,  fwellcd  ancles,  with  pam  and  inflammation,  the 
diftenfion  and  hardnefs  of  the  breafts,  head-ach,  lofs  pik'3,  and  other  effects  of  plenitude.  Thofe  of  full 
of  appetite,  laffitude,  paltnefs  of  the  countenance,  plethoric  habits,  accuftomed  to  copious  evacuations, 
and  fometimes  a  flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  will  find  great  relief  by  bleeding  frequently  in  mode- 
fymp'toms  occur,  every  thing  fhould  be  carefully  avoid-  rate  quantities,  keeping  the  bowels  lax,  moderating 
ed  which  may  obftruCt  the  menftrual  flux,  and  all  their  diet,  and  ufing  fulficient  exercife  that  is  not  too 
means  ufed  to  promote  it ;  as  fitting  frequently  over  heating.  If  an  immoderate  flux  of  the  menfes  hap- 
.  "  .-ams  of  warm  water,,  drinking  warm  diluting  pens  at  this  period,  it  fhould  be  reftrained  by  gentle 
liquors,  See.  When  the  menfes  have  begun  to  flow,  laxatives,  cooling  medicines,  reft,  anodynes,  a  moff 
great  care  fnould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  fparing  not  too  liquid  diet,  rather  than  by  very  copi- 
tends  to  obilruCt  them  ;  fuch  as  fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  ous  bleedings  and  aftringents  of  any  kind.  Dr  Fo- 
food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion,  and  cold  ticid  liquors,  thergill  obferves,  that  various  purgations  of  aloes,  the 
Cold  is  dikewife  hurtful  at  this  period  ;  as  alfo  anger,  tinCtura  facra,  pil.  Ruffi,  elixir  proprietatis,  and  other 
fear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind.  From  compositions  of  this  kind,  are  recommended  as  proper 
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Menfes  purgative*  to  be  ufed  on  the  ceflatlon  of  the  menfes, 
II  But  many  inconveniences  have  arifen  from  thefe  heat- 
•Mgntka'  jng  medicines,  as  the  piles,  ftrangury,  immoderate 
difcharges  of  the  menfes,  racking  pains  in  the  loins, 
and  other  fimilar  complaints.  Rhubarb,  fena,  magne- 
fia,  fulphur  medicines,  finall  dofes  of  jalap,  and  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  thefe,  may  be  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  the  others,  and  will  fupply  fufficient  variety 
to  the  prefcriber  and  patient.  When  the  menfes  are 
about  to  go  off,  they  appear  for  the  moft  part  irregu¬ 
larly  both  in  time  and  quantity  j  once  in  a  fortnight, 
three,  five,  or  fix  weeks ;  fometimes  very  fparingly,  at 
ether  times  in  immoderate  quantities.  Great  Ioffes  of 
this  kind  are  often  prevented  by  taking  away  four  or 
five  ounces  of  blood  a  few  days  after  the  firft  menftrual 
fupprefiion.  If  a  patient  has  in  early  life  been  fubje# 
to  cutaneous  eruptions,  fare  eyes,  glandular  fwellings, 
or  other  obvious  marks  of  morbid  humours  fubfifting 
in  the  conftitution,  and  all  which  may  have  difappear- 
ed  about  the  time  the  menfes  became  regular,  an  iffue 
is  an  advifable  drain,  and  may  prevent  many  inconve¬ 
niences.  If  at  this  time  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about 
the  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  ought 
to  be  continued  open,  or  artificial  drains  fubftituted  in 
their  ftead ;  for  thofe  who  will  have  them  dried  up  are 
foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into 
thofe  of  a  chronic  nature. 

MENSORES,  among  the  Romans,  were  harbin¬ 
gers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  go  before  the  emperor, 
and  fix  upon  lodgings  for  him  when  he  travelled  into 
any  of  the  provinces.  They  alfo  marked  out  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  afligned  every  regiment  its  poll. 

Menfores  were  alfo  land-furveyors,  architects,  orap- 
praifers  of  houfes  and  public  buildings.  The  diftri- 
butors  of  provifion3  in  the  army  were  called  menfores 
frumentarii .  And  menfores  was  alfo  an  appellation 
given  to  fervants  who  waited  at  table. 

MENSTRTUAL,  or  Menstruous,  a  term  in 
medicine,  applied  to  the  blood  whieh  flows  from  wo¬ 
men  in  thei^jrdinary  monthly  purgations.  See 
Menses. 

MENSTRUUM,  in  chemiftry,  any  body  which  in 
a  fluid  or  fubtilifed  ftate  is  capable  of  interpofing  its 
fmall  parts  betwixt  the  fmall  parts  of  other  bodies,  fo 
as  to  divide  them  fubtilly,  and  form  a  new  uniform 
compound  of  the  two. 

MENSURATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  a#  or 
art  of  meafuring  lines,  fuperficies, -or  folids.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

MENTHA,  mint,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  gym- 
nofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4-2d  order  Vert'tcillata.  The  corolla  is  nearly  equal, 
and  quadrifid,  with  one  fegment  broader  than  the  reft, 
and  emarginated  5  the  ftamina  are  eredt,  Handing  afun- 
der.  There  are  many  fpecies  ;  but  not  more  than  three 
are  cultivated  for  ufe,  namely,  the  viridi  >  or  common 
fpearmint,  the  piperita  or  peppermint,  and  the  pule- 
gium  or  pennyroyal.  All  thefe  are  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  description ;  and  all  of  them  are  very  ea- 
fily  propagated  by  cuttings,  parting  the  roots,  or  by 
offsets. 

Ufes.  For  culinary  purpofes,  the  fpearmint  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  other  two  ;  but  for  medicine,  the  pep- 
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permint  and  pennyroyal  have  in  fome  places  almoft  en«  M«nth* 
tirely  fuperfeded  it.  A  conferve  of  the  leaves  is  very  H 
grateful,  and  the  diftilled  waters  both  Ample  and  fpi-  ^ntZ> 
rituous  are  univerfally  thought  pleafant.  The  leaves  are 
ufed  in  fpring  fallads ;  and  the  juice  of  them  boiled 
up  with  fugar  is  formed  into  tablets.  It  has  been  ima¬ 
gined  that  cataplafms  and  fomentations  of  mint,  would 
diffolve  coagulations  of  milk  in  the  breads ;  but  Dr 
Lewis  fays,  that  the  curd  of  milk,  digefted  in  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  mint,  could  not  be  perceived  to  be  any 
otherwife  affedled  than  by  common  water  :  however, 
milk,  in  whieh  mint-leaves  were  fet  to  macerate,  did 
not  coagulate  near  fo  foon  as  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
fame  milk  kept  by  itfelf.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  that  dry 
mint  digefted  in  re#ified  fpirits  of  wine,  gives  out  a 
tinfture,  which  appears  by  day -light  of  a  fine  dark 
green,  but  by  candle-light  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The 
fa#  is,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of' this  tinfture  is  green 
either  by  day-light  or  by  candle-light,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  it  feems  impervous  to  common  day-liglit ; 
however,  when  held  betwixt  the  eye  and  a  candle,  or 
betwixt  the  eye  and  the  fun,  it  appears  red. 

The  virtues  of  mint  are  thofe  of  a  warm  ftomachic 
and  carminative  :  iit  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  and  con¬ 
tinual  retching  to  vomit,  there  are  few  fimples  of 
equal  efficacy.  In  colicky  pains,  the  gripes  to  which 
children  are  fubje#,  lienteries,  and  other  immoderate 
fluxes,  this  plant  frequently  does  good  fervice.  It 
likewife  proves  beneficial  in  many  hyfteric  cafes,  and 
affords  an  ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other  weak- 
neffes  confequent  upon  delivery.  The  beft  preparation 
in  thefe  cafes  is  a  ftrong. infufion  of  the  dried  herb  ah 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to  the  green),  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  tinfture  or  extra#  prepared  with  reftifiedfipirit. 

Thefe  poffefs  the  whole  virtues  of  the  mint ;  the  ef- 
fential  oil  and  diftilled  water  contain  only  the  aromatic 
part  ;  the  expreffed  juice  only  the  aftringency  and  bit- 
terifhnefs,  together  with  the  mucilaginous  fubftance 
common  to  all  vegetables.  The  peppermint  is  much 
more  pungent  than  the  others. 

Pennyroyal  has  the  fame  general  charafters  with  the 
mint,  but  is  more  acrid  and  lefs  agreeable  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach  It  has  long  been  held  in  great 
efteem,  and  not  undefervedly,  as  an  aperient  and  de- 
obftruent,  particularly  in  hyfteric  complaints  and  fup- 
preflions  of  the  menfes.  For  thefe  purpofes  the  diftil¬ 
led  water  is  generally  made  ufe  of,  or,  what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  It  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  both  water  and  reftified  fpirit  extra#  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion,  and  likewife  elevate 
the  greateft  part  of  them  by  diftillation.  The  ex- 
preffed  juice,  with  a  little  fugar,  is  not  a  bad  medicine 
in  the  chincough. 

MENTOR  (fab.  hift. ),  a  faithful  friend  of  Ulyfles; 
a  fan  of  Hercules  5  a  king  of  Sidonia,  who  revolted 
againft  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  afterwards  was  reftored 
to  favour  by  his  treaehery  to  his  allies,  &c.  Diod.  1 6. 

An  excellent  artift  in  poliftiing  cups  and  engraving 
flowers  on  them.  Plin.  33.  c.  11. — Mart,  9.  ep.  6c- 
v.  16. 

MENTZ,  an  archbilhopric  and  c!e#orate  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mayne,  between 
the  ele#orate  of  Triers  on  the  weft,  the  Palatinate  on 
the  fouth,  Franconia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Wetteraw 
3D  on 
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on  the  north.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  about  50  in  breadth. 
A  confiderable  part  of  the  elector’s  revenue  arifes  from 
the  toll  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne,  and  from  the 
tax  on  the  excellent  wines  produced  in  this  country. 
The  chief  towns  of  any  trade  are,  i.Mentz;  (fee 
the  next  article.)  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Hock- 
heim,  fo  celebrated  for  good  wines,  that  the  bell 
Rhenilh  is  from  thence  called  old  hock.  It  is  a  pretty 
village,  containing  about  300  families  ;  and  belongs 
to  the  chapter  of  Mentz,  the  dean  of  which  enjoys 
the  revenue  of  it :  in  a  good  year  he  makes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thoufand  guilders  of  his  wine.  He 
and  the  Augullines  of  Mentz  and  Francfort  have  the 
exclufive  enjoyment  of  the  bell  Hockheimer  wine,  of 
which,  in  good  ye  rs,  a  piece,  confining  of  100  mea- 
fures,  fells  for  from  900  to  1000  guilders  from  the 
prefs.  “  This  .(fays  the  Baron  Riefbeck)  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  dearefl  wines  in  the  world.  Having 
a  defire  to  tafle  it  on  the  fpot,  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  rix-dollar ;  it  was,  however,  of  the  befl  vintage  in 
this  century,  viz.  that  of  1766.  Nor  fhould  we  have 
had  it,  but  for  an  advocate  of  Mentz,  to  whom  the 
hoftei's  meant  to  fhow  favour.  This  was  the  firll  Ger¬ 
man  wine  1  had  met  with  which  was  entirely  without 
any  four  tafle  :  it  was  quite  a  perfume  to  the  tongue; 
whereas  the  other  wine  of  Hockheim,  let  it  be  as  good 
as  it  may,  is  not  quite  clear  of  vinegar ;  though  for 
this  alfo,  if  it  has  any  .age,  you  are  forced  to  pay  a 
guilder  and  a  half.”  *  2.  Bingen  is  a  pleafant  town, 
which  Hands  in  the  di drift  called  Rhinegau.  This  town, 
which,  together  with  the  toll  on  the  Rhine,  is  worth 
about  30,000  guilders,  belongs  to  the  chapter  of 
Mentz,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  contains  about 
4500  inhabitants.  A  great  part  of  the  corn  which 
is  carried  into  the  Rhinegau  from  the  neighbouring 
Palatinate,  comes  through  this  place,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  fupplies  the  Palatinate  with  drugs,  and  va¬ 
rious  foreign  commodities.  This  traffic  alone  Avould 
make  the  place  very  lively ;  but  befides  this,  it  has 
very  fruitful  vineyards.  The  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  lies,  and  one  fide  of  which  is  made  by  the  gullet, 
through  which  the  Nahe  runs  into  the  Rhine,  forms  a- 
notherfleep  rock  behind  this  gullet  parallel  to  the  Rhine 
and  thegolden  Rudefheimer  mountain  ;  it' therefore  en¬ 
joys  the  fame  fun  as  this  does,  which  makes  the  Bude- 
fheimer  wine  that  grows  on  it  little  inferior  to  the  Ru¬ 
defheimer.  See  Rudesheim.  The  riling  grounds 
about  it  produce  wines  that  are  efleemed  preferable  to 
thofe  of  Baccharac,  fo  much  in  vogue  heretofore. — 

3.  Elfeld,  five  miles  well  from  Mentz,  is  a  ftrong 
fortified  town,  on  the  north-fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Rhinegau. — Here  is  Rudefheim,  a  place 
noted  for  the  growth  of  the  befl  wines  in  thefe  parts. 

4.  Weifbaden  lies  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  from 
Francfort,  and  about  five  or  fix  miles  north  of  Mentz  : 
it  is  the  metropolis  of  a  country  belonging  to  the 
branch  of  Naffau-Saarbrak,  and  is  famous  for  its  mi¬ 
neral  waters. 

After  the  pope,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  this  place  is  the  mofl  confiderable  and  richefl 
prelate  in  the  Chriflian  world.  According  to  Baron 
Riefbeck,  the  fee  is  indebted  for  its  increafe  of  riches 
to  St  Boniface,  who  may  be  called,  with  great  juflice, 
the  apoille  of  the  Germans.  It  was  this  man,  an  Eng- 


lifhman  by  birth,  who  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  Mentz. 
baptized  Witikind  and  the  other  brave  Saxons  who  ' v“* 

had  fo  long  refilled  baptifm  with  their  fwords,  and 
fpread  the  empire  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrill  as  far 
as  the  northern  and  eaflcrn  feas.  He  it  was  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  Roman  liturgy  into  Germany,  and  made 
the  favage  inhabitants  abftain  from  eating  horfe’s  flefli. 

He  raifed  the  papal  power  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
had  been  raifed  in  any  other  country  in  Chriflendom  ; 
and,  in  recompence  of  his  fervices,  the  pope  made  all 
the  new-founded  bifhoprica  in  the  north  of  Germany 
fubjeft  to  the  fee  of  Mentz,  which  Boniface  had  cho- 
fen  for  his  refidence.  The  provinces,  the  moll  con¬ 
fiderable  in  the  whole  papal  dominions,  all  Swabia, 
Franconia,  Bohemia,  and  almofl  all  Saxony,  with  a 
part  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  the  upper  Rhine, 
belong  to  this  diocefe.  Though  the  reformation,  and 
revenge  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  have  leffened  it  one 
third,  it  Hill  contains  the  archbifhopric  of  Sprengel 
and  eleven  bifhoprics,  mod  of  which  are  the  mod 
confiderable  of  Germany,  as  Wurzburg,  Paderborn, 
Hildelheim,  Auglbourg,  &c.  When  the  building  of 
the  papal  monarchy  was  completed  by  Gregory  VII. 
the  archbilhops  of  Mentz  became  powerful  enough  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  empire.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  they  were  fo  eminent  as  to  be  able  to  make 
emperors  without  any  foreign  affiftance  ;  and  it  was 
to  one  of  them  that  the  houfe  of  Haplburg  was  in¬ 
debted  for  its  firll  elevation.  Since  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  powers  have  been  more  accurately  afeertained, 
and  the  temporal  has  fo  much  got  the  better  of  the 
fpiritual,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  archbilhops 
of  this  place  have  of  courfe  been  much  reduced  ;  Hill, 
however,  they  are  pofleffed  of  very  important  prero¬ 
gatives,  which  they  might  exert  with  much  more  ef¬ 
ficacy  than  they  do,  were  it  not  that  various  circum- 
llances  have  rendered  them  too  dependent  ®n  the  em¬ 
perors.  They*  are  Hill  the  fpeakers  in  the  Eleftoral 
College,  have  the  appointment  of  the  diets  under  the 
emperors,  and  may  order  a  re-examination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  imperial  courts.  Thefe  high  pri¬ 
vileges  are,  however,  too  much  fubjeft  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  houfe  of  A  u  Aria  ;  nor  are  their  fpiritual 
powers  any  longer  what  they  once  were.  Their  fuf- 
fragan  bilhops  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  all 
bilhops  are  alike  as  to  power,  and  that  the  title  of 
archbilhop  only  intitles  its  pofleffor  to  the  firll  place 
amongll  brothers  who  are  equal.  The  temporals, 
however,  which  are  (till  annexed  to  this  chair,  make 
him  who  fits  in  it  rich  amends  for' the  diminution  of 
his  fpiritual  and  political  fplendor.  Though  he  does 
not  abfolutely  poflefs  the  largeft,  yet  he  certainly  has 
the  richeft  and  mofl.  peopled  domain  of  any  ecclefia- 
ftical  potentate  in  Germany.  The  country,  it  is  true, 
does  not  contain  more  than  1 25  German  miles  fquare, 
whereas  the  archbilhopric  of  Saltzburg  contains  240  ; 
but  then  Saltzburg  has  only  250,000  inhabitants, 
whereas  Mentz  has  320,600.  The  natural  riches  of 
the  territory  of  Mentz,  and  its  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  make  a  fubjeft  of  Mentz  much  richer  than  one 
of  Saltzburg,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  only  inha¬ 
bited  by  herdfmen.  In  the  territory  of  Mentz  there 
are  40  cities;  in  that  of  Saltzburg  only  feven.  The 
tax  on  vefiels  which  go  down  the  Rhine  of  itfelf  pro¬ 
duces  60,000  guilders,,  or  6000 1.  a  year,  which  is 
nearly 
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Mentz.  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  mines  of  Saltzburg  put  to- 

— v -  gether,  excepting  only  the  fait  mine  at  Halle.  The 

tax  on  wine,  here  and  in  the  country  round,  produces 
the  court  above  100,000  guilders,  or  10,000 1.  a-year, 
in  which  fum  we  do  not  reckon  the  cuftoms  of  the 
countries  which  lie  at  a  greater  diftance.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  income  of  the  prefent  archbilhop  may  be 
valued  at  1,700,000  guilders,  or  170,0001. 

If  the  lands  of  the  ele&or  lay  all  together, [they  would 
produce  a  fufficiency  of  corn  and  all  the  prime  necef- 
faries  of  life  ;  but  as  feveral  parts  of  them  lie  wide  af- 
funder,  the  people  are  compelled  to  purchafe  a  great 
deal  from  foreigners.  The  capital  itfelf,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  Rhinegau,  depends  on  the  Palatinate  for 
its  corn,  notwithftanding  the  great  abundance  of  that 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  grain  in  its  own  pofleffions 
in  Wetterau.  The  nobleft  production  of  the  elector’s 
territory  on  the  Rhine  is  the  wine,  which  is  almoft 
the  only  true  .Rhenilh.  Connoilfeurs,  indeed,  allow 
the  wines  of  Neirftein,  Bacharach,  and  a  very-  few 
other  places  out  of  this  country,  to  be  true  Rhenilh  : 
but  they  do  net  give  this  name  to  the  wines  of  the 
Palatinate,  of  Bardon,  and  of  Alfatia.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  wine  made  in  the  countries  which  lie  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  Rhine,  at  Laubenheim, 
Bodenheim,  Budelheim,  and  Bingen ;  but  the  true 
Rhenilh,  that  which  infpires  fo  many  who  are  and  fo 
many  who  are  not  poets,  comes  only  from  the  Rhine¬ 
gau,  which  lies  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
See  Rhinegau. 

The  civil  lift,  of  the  archbilhop  (according  to 
Baron  Rielbeck),  is  by  much  too  immoderate  and 
expenfive.  “  He  has  his  minifters,  his  counlel- 
lors  of  ftate,  and  eighty  or  ninety  privy  counfel- 
lors  of  various  denominations.  The  expence  of  this 
eftablilhment  is'very  difproportionate  to  the  revenue 
of  the  ftate.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
poor  nobility,  who  can  only  accept  of  employments 
of  this  kind.  Ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment  are  the  caufes  of  this  evil.  The  confequen- 
ce3  are,  that  a  great  nnmber  of  perfons,  who  might 
be  ufefully  employed,  live  in  idlenefs.  Even  the  mi¬ 
litary  eftablilhment  of  the  country  appears  to  me  more 
calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  a  hungry  nobi¬ 
lity  than  for  real  ufe.  At  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent 
elector,  though  the  whole  army  only  confided  of  2200 
men,  there  were  fix  generals.  The  regular  eftablilh¬ 
ment  paid  for  and  fupported  by  the  country  is  80CO 
men ;  but  though  there  are  only  2000  men  kept  up, 
the  money  expended  for  tl  eir  fupport,  particularly 
that  given  to  numberlefs  nfelefs  officers,  might  be 
made  ufe  of  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The 
army  of  the  archbilhop  confifts  of  a  German  guard  of 
50  men  and  25  horfes,  a  Swifs  guard,  a  fquadron  of 
huflars  of  130  men  (the  moft  ufeful  troops,  as  they 
purge  the  land  of  robbers  and  murderers),  a  corps  of. 
artillery  of  104  men,  three  regiments  of  infantry  of 
600  men  each,  and  fome  companies  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  Franconia  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Of 
th.e  fortifications  of  the  capital  we  may  fay  m uch  the 
fame  as  of  the  army.  Were  they,  indeed,  improved 
and  kept  tip  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  vie 
with  Luxemburg,  and  be  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the 
barriers  againft  France.  It  is  true,  that  the  nature  of 


the  ground  does  not  allow  of  a  regular  plan  ;  but  for  M 
fingle  parts,  I  have  feen  no  place  of  the  fame  capabi- 
Iities,  where  greater  advantages  have  been  taken  of 
the  ground  for  the  ereftion  of  the  feveral  works.  The 
beauty,  as  well  as  fizc  of  them,  is  indeed  an  objedl  of 
great  wonder  ;  but  though  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  even  the  empire  in  general,  has  laid  out 
great  fums  on  the  building  thefe  fortifications,  parts 
of  them  are  not  finilhed,  and  parts  of  them  are  ready 
to  fall  to  pieces.  Their  extent,  indeed,  would  require 
a  great  army  to  man  them.  But  this, as  well  as  the  main¬ 
taining  and  keeping  them  up,  is  evidently  beyond  the 
power  of  this  court,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  united.  They  are,  therefore,  alfo 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  things  which  ferve 
more  for  magnificence  than  real  ufe.” 

Mentz,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  electo¬ 
rate  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  on  the  Rhine  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Mayne,  20  miles  north-weft  of 
Worms,  ij;  weft  of  Francfort,  and  75  eaft  of  Triers, 
in  E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  51.  This  city  claims 
a  right  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing:  (fee 
Hi/lory  of  Printing ).  Here  is  a  very  beautiful  quay 
along  the  river,  defended  by  feveral  works  well  forti¬ 
fied  with  cannon.  That  part  of  the  city  which  ex¬ 
tends  towards  the  river  is  moft  populous.  The  belt 
vineyards  for  Rhenilh  wine  being  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  Mentz  has  a  flourilhing  trade  in  that  commodi¬ 
ty  more  particularly;  and  its  commerce  is  the  brilker, 
by  reafon  that  all  the  merchandize  which  paffes  lip  and 
down  the  Rhine  ftops  in  its  harbour  to  change  bot¬ 
toms. 

The  northern  part  of  the  city,  in  which  the  arch¬ 
bilhop  refides,  is  full  of  very  regular  buildings.  Here 
are  three  regular  ftreets,  called  the  Blerchen ,  which  run 
parallel  to  each  other  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
600  yards  within  the  city,  and  are  cut  almoft  regularly 
by  very  pretty  crofs  ftreets.  The  archbifhop’s  palace 
has  a  moft  commanding  view  of  thefe  ftreets,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Rhinegau.  There  are  alfo  fome  good  build¬ 
ings  in  the  old  part  of  the  city.  The  market  of  beafts 
is  extremely  well  worth  feeing ;  and  you  here  and 
there  meet  with  other  agreeable  fpots.  The  market 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  though  not  regular,  is  one 
of  the  prettieft  places  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  is 
well  worth  notice.  It  is  an  immenfe  large  old  Go¬ 
thic  building,  the  fpire  of  which  was  ftruck  with  light¬ 
ning  about  20  years  ago,  and  entirely  laid  in  affics. 

As  it  was  made  of  a  foreft  of  wood,  it  burned  14 
hours  before  it  was  entirely  confumed.  To  prevent 
thefe  accidents  for  the  future,  the  chapter  had  the  pre¬ 
fent  one  built  to  the  fame  height  in  ftone,  an  under¬ 
taking  which  coft  them  40,000  guilders  or  L.  4000. 

It  is  a  great  pity  (Baron  Rielbeck  obferves)  that  it  is 
overloaded  with  fmall  ornaments;  and  a  ftill  greater,  that 
this  wonderful  edifice  is  fo  choaked  up  with  Ihops  and 
houfes  as  to  be  hardly  more  than  half  vifible.  As, 
however,  houfe3  and  (hops  are  very  dear  in  this  part 
of  the  town,  one  cannot  be  very  angry  with  the  chap¬ 
ter  for  choofing  rather  to  make  the  moft  of  its  ground, 
than  to  Ihow  off  the  church  to  the  bell  advantage.  The 
rent  of  a  Ihop  and  a  fingle  room  to  live  in  is  1 50  guil¬ 
ders  or  L.  1 5  per  annum  in  this  part  of  the  town- 
3D2  There 
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Men1*  There  Is  hardly  another  church  irr  Germany  of  the 
height  and  length  of  this  cathedral1;  and  the  infide  of 
it  is  decorated  with  feveral  magnificent  monuments  of 
princes  and  other  great  perfonages.  Befides  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  the  city  of  Mentz  contains  feveral  other 
churches  in  the  modern  ftyle,  very  well  worth  feeing. 
St  Peter’s,  and  the  Jefuits  church,  though  both  too 
much  loaded  with  ornament,  are  among  this  number. 
The  church  of  the  Auguftines,  of  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Mentz  are  fo  proud,  is  a  mafter-piece  of  bad 
tafte  ;  but  that  of  Ignatius,  though  little  is  faid  about 
it,  would  be  a  model  of  the  antique,  if  here  likewife 
there  had  not  been  too  much  ornament  la vilhed.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  palaces  of  the  noblefle  want  that  noble 
limplicity  which  alone  conftitutes  true  beauty  and 
magnificence.  In  another  century  the  externals  of 
the  city  will  be  quite  changed.  The  late  prince  built 
a  great  deal,  and  the  prcfent  has  a  tafte  for  the  fame 
fort  of  expence.  The  monks  and  governors  of  hof- 
pitals  alfo  have  been  forced  to  rebuild  their  houfes;  fo 
that  when  a  few  more  ftreets  are  made  broader  and 
ilraighter,  the  whole  will  have  no  bad  appearance. 
The  inhabitants,  who  together  with  the  garrifon  a- 
mouut  to  30,000,  are  a  good  kind  of  people,  and, 
like  all  the  catholics  of  Germany,  make  great  account 
of  a  good  table.  Their  faces  are  interefting,  and  they 
are  not  deficient  either  in  wit  or  aftivity. 

There  are  few  cities  in  Germany  befides  Vienna 
which  contain  fo  rich  and  numerous  a  nobility  as  this 
does :  there  are  fome  houfes  here  which  have  eftates 
of  1  0,000  guilders,  or  L-  10,000  a-year.  The  counts 
of  Baflenheim,  Schonborn,  Stadion,  Ingelheim,  Elz, 
Oftein,  and  Walderdorf,  and  the  lords  of  Dahlberg, 
Breitenbach,  with  fome  others,  have  incomes  of  from 
3Q,cooto  1  co,ooo  guilders.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  houfes 
have  from  15,000  to  30,000  guilders  annual  revenue — 
The  nobility  of  this  place  are  faid  to  be  fome  of  the  oldeft 
and  moft  untainted  in  Germany.  There  are  amongft 
them  many  perfons  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  join 
uncommon  knowledge  to  all  the  duties  of  aftive  life. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  are  far  fuperior  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  German  nobility.  Their  education,  however,  is 
ftill  too  ftiff.  The  firft  minifter  of  the  court  was  re- 
fufed  admittance  into  their  aflemblies for  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  noble;  and  they  think  they  degrade  themfelves 
by  keeping  company  with  bourgeois. 

The  clergy  of  this  place  are  the  richeft  in  Germany 
A  canonry  brings  in  3500  Rhenilh  guilders  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  year.  The  canonry  of  the  provoft  brings  him  in 
40,000  guilders  a-year ;  and  each  of  the  deaneries  is 
worth  2600  guilders.  The  income  of  the  chapter  al¬ 
together  amounts  to  300,000  guilders.  Though  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  church  for  any  one  to 
have  more  than  a  Angle  prebend,  there  is  not  an  ec- 
clefiallic  in  this  place  but  what  has  three  or  four ;  fo 
that  there  is  hardly  a  man  amongft  them  who  has  not 
at  leaft  8000  guilders  a-year.  The  laft  provoft,  a  count 
of  Elts,  had  prebends  enough  to  procure  him  an  in¬ 
come  of  7 5,000  guilders.  Exclufive  of  the  cathedral, 
there  are  feveral  other  choirs  in  which  the  canonries 
bring  in  from  1200  to  1500  guilders  a-year.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  monafteries  of  this  place, 
Baron  Riefbeck  informs  us,  that  at  the  deftruftion  of 
the  Jefuits,  their  wine,  which  was  reckoned  to  fell 


extremely  cheap,  produced  1 20,000  rixdollars.  A  Mentz, 
little  while  ago  the  eleftor  abolifhed  one  Carthnfian  Mentz  el, 
convent  and  two  nunneries,  in  thdholy  cellars  of  which  '  '  "* 
there  was  found  wine  for  at  leaft  500,000  rixdollars. 

“  Notwithftanding  this  great  wealth  (continues  our 
author),  there  i3  not  a  more  regular  clergy  in 
all  Germany.  There  is  no  diocefe  in  which  the 
regulations  made  by  the  council  of  Trent  have  been 
more  ftriftly  adhered  to  than  they  have  here ;  the 
aichbifhops  having  made  a  particular  point  of  it 
both  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  and  ever  fince. 

One  thing  which  greatly  contributes  to  keep  up  dif- 
cipline  is  the  not  fuffering  any  prieft  to  remain  in  the 
country  who  has  not  fixed  and  ftated  duties,  and  a  re¬ 
venue  annexed  to  them.  Moft  of  the  irregularities  in 
Bavaria,  Auftria,  and  other  countries,  arife  from  abbes 
who  are  obliged  to  fubfiit  by  their  daily  induftry  and 
any  mafles  which  they  can., pick  up.  Thefe  creatures 
are  entirely  unknown  here.  The  theological  tenets  of 
this  court  are  alfo  much  purer  than  thofe  of  any  other 
ecclefiaftical  prince  in  Germany.  I  was  pleafed  to  fee 
the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  fo  many  common  people, 
efpecially  in  the  country.  I  was  told  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  was  not  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  diocefe  ; 
only  perfons  were  enjoined  not  to  read  it  through, 
without  the  advice  of  their  confeflbrs.  For  a  long 
time  fuperftition  has  been  hunted  through  its  utmoft 
recedes  ;  and  though  it  is  not  quite  pofiible  to  get  en¬ 
tirely  clear  of  pilgrimages  and  wonder-working  ima- 
ges,  you  will  meet  with  no  prieft  bold  enough  to  ex- 
orcife  or  to  preach  fuch  nonfenfe  as  we  hear  in  the 
pulpits  of  other  German  churches.” 

Though  the  trade  of  this  place  has  been  conftantly 
on  the  increafe  for  thefe  18  or  20  years  paft,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be  from  the  fituatiou 
and  other  advantages.  The  perfons  here  who  call 
themfelves  merchants,  and  who  make  any  confiderable 
figure,  are  in  faft  only  brokers,  who  procure  their 
livelihood  at  the  expence  of  the  country  or  territory 
round,  or  who  aft  for  the  merchants  of  Franckfort. 

A  few  toy-lhops,  five  or  fix  druggifts,  and  four  or  five 
manufafturers  of  tobacco,  are  all  that  can  pofiibly  be 
called  traders.  There  is  not  a  banker  in  the  whole 
town ;  and  yet  this  country  enjoys  the  ftaple  privi¬ 
lege,  and  commands  by  means  of  the  Mayne,  Necker, 
and  Rhine,  all  the  exports  and  imports  of  Alfatia,  the 
Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  a  part  of  Suabia  and  Hefte, 
as  far  as  the  Netherlands.  The  port  too  is  conftantly 
filled  with  fhips,  but  few  of  them  contain  any  mer¬ 
chandize  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

MENTZEL  (Chriftian),  born  at  Furltenwall  in 
the  Mittel-mark,  is  celebrated  for  his  /kill  in  medicine 
and  botany,  in  purfuit  of  which  he  travelled  through 
many  countries.  He  had  correfpondents  in  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  the  world.  He  died  A.  D.  1701,  about 
the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature.  His  works  are, 

I.  Index  nominum  plant  arum,  printed  at  Berlin  in  folio, 

1696;  and  reprinted  with  additions  in  1715,  under 
the  title  of  Lexicon  plantarum polyglotton  univerfale.  2.  A 
Chronology  of  China,  in  German,  printed  at  Berlin 
1696  in  4to.  The  following  manuferipts  of  his  com- 
pofition  are  preferved  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin. 

1.  Sur  I'Hijlotre  Nalurelleslu  Brajil,  in  four  volumes  fa- 
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Menus  Ho,  2.  Sar  Us  Fleurs  ei  Us  Plantes  du  Japan,  with  co¬ 
ll  loured  plates,  two  vols  folio. 

Menzikoff.  MENUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Germany;  now 
v  '  '  the  Maine,  riling  in  Franconia,  and  running  from  eaft 
to  well  into  the  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

MENUTHIAS  (anc.  geog  ),  an  ifland  adjoining 
to  the  north-eall  of  the  promontory  Prafum  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  beyond  Egypt.  Some  take  it  to  be  Madagafcar, 
or  the  ifland  St  Laurence.  Ifaac  Voffius  will  have  it 
to  be  Zanzibar;  Madagafcar  being  at  a  greater  di- 
ftance  from  the  continent  than  the  ancients  ever  failed 
to,  whereas  Menuthias  was  nearer  :  yet  though  Zan¬ 
zibar  be  nearer  the  continent,  it  is  however  nearer  the 
equator  than  Ptolemy’s  Menuthias,  placed  in  fouth  la¬ 
titude  12-r  degrees. 

MENYANTHES,  Marsh-trefoil,  or  Buchbean ; 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  2 ill  order,  Precia.  The  corolla  is 
hairy;  the  ftigma  bifid;  the  capfule  unilocular.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  moift  marlhy  places  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  has  three  oval  leaves  Handing  together 
upon  one  pedicle,  which  iffues  from  the  root ;  their 
talle  is  very  bitter,  and  fomewhat  naufeous.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Lightfoot,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  fo 
extremely  beautiful,  that  nothing  but  their  native  foil 
could  exclude  it  from  a  place  in  every  garden.  They 
grow  in  an  elegant  fpike;  are  white,  dallied  with  pink, 
and  fringed  internally  with  hairs.  The  Highlanders 
efteem  an  infufion  or  tea  of  the  leaves  as  good  to 
ffrengthen  the  ftomach.  According  to  Dr  Withering, 
an  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  preferibed  in  rheumatifms 
and  dropfies ;  a  dram  of  them  in  powder  purges  and 
vomits,  and  is  fometimes  given  to  deftroy  worms.  In 
a  fcarcity  of  hops,  the  plant  is  ufed  in  the  north  of 
Europe  to  bitter  the  ale.  The  powdered  roots  are 
fometimes  ufed  in  Lapland  inftead  of  bread,  but  they 
are  unpalatable.  Some  people  fay,  that  Iheep  will  eat 
it,  and  that  it  cures  them  of  the  rot;  but  from  the 
Upfal  Experiments  it  appears,  that  though  goats  eat 
it,  Iheep  fometimes  will  not.  Cows,  horfes,  and 
fwine,  refufe  it.-— Dr  Lewis  informs  us,  that  it  is 
an  efficacious  aperient  and  deobftruent ;  promotes 
the  fluid  fecretions ;  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gently 
loofens  the  belly.  It  has  of  late  gained  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  diforders ;  and 
its  good  effedls  in  thofe  cafes  have  been  warranted  by 
experience.  Inveterate  cutaneous  difeafes  have  been 
removed  by  an  infufion  of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a-day,  at  proper  intervals,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  weeks.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
was  relieved  of  the  gout  by  drinking  the  juice  mixed 
with  whey. 

MENZIKOFF  (Alexander),  was  originally  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  paftry-cook  near,  the  palace  of  Mofcow ; 
but  by  a  fortunate  circumftance  was  drawn  from  that 
fituation  in  early  life,  and  placed  in  th.e  houfehold  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Having  made  hfmfelf  mailer  of  fe- 
veral  languages,  and  being  formed  for  war  and  for  bu- 
finefs,  he  firll  rendered  himfelf  agreeable,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  necefiary,  to  his  mailer.  He  aflilled 
Peter  in  all  his  projedls;  and  was  rewarded  for  his  fer- 
vices  with  the  government  of  Ingria,  the  rank  of 
prince,  and  the  title  of  major-general.  _  He  fignalized 
.  himfelf  in  Poland  in  1708  and  1709  ;  but  in  1713  he 


was  accufed  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  and  VTenzikofr. 

fined  in  300,000  crowns.  The  Czar  remitted  the 

fire  ;  and  having  reftored  him  to  favour,  gave  him 

the  command  of  an  army  in  the  Ukraine  in  1719, 

and  fent  him  as  his  ambaffador  into  Poland  in  1722. 

Conllantly  employed  about  the  means  of  preferving 

his  influence  after  the  death  of  his  mailer,  who  was 

then  evidently  on  the  decline,  Menzikoff  difeovered 

the  perfon  to  whom  the  Czar  intended  to  leave  the. 

fuccelfion.  The  emperor  was  highly  offended,  and 

his  penetration  coll  him  the  principality  of  Plefcoff, 

Uuder  the  Czarina  Katharine,  however,  he  was  high¬ 
er  in  favour  than  ever ;  becaufe,  on  the  death  of  the 
Czar  in  172  5,  he  was  active  in  bringing  different  par¬ 
ties  in  Rulfia  to  agree  to  her  fuccelfion.  This  prin¬ 
ce  fs  was  not  ungrateful.  In  appointing  her  for,- in¬ 
law  Peter  II.  to  be  her  fucceflbr,  Ihe  commanded  him 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Menzikoff,  and  gave  the 
Czar’s  filler  to  hisfon.  The  parties  were  a£tu ally  be¬ 
trothed  ;  and  Menzikoff  was  made  duke  of  Cozel  and 
grand- fteward  to  the  Czar.  But  this  fummit  of  eleva¬ 
tion  was  the  prelude  to  his  fall.  The  Dolgorouku*. 
favourites  of  the  Czar,  had  influence  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  banilhment,  together  with  that  of  his  family* 
to  one  of  his  own  eftates  at  the  dillance  of  250  leagues, 
from  Mofcow.  He  had  the  imprudence  to  leave  the 
capital  with  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  a  go¬ 
vernor  going  to  take  poffeflidn  of  his  province.  His, 
enemies  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance  to  in¬ 
flame  the  indignation  of  the  Czar.  At  fome  dillance 
from  Mofcow  he  was  overtaken  by  a  detachment  of 
foldiers.  The  officer  who  commanded  them  made  him 
alight  from  his  chariot,  which  he  fent  back  to  Mof¬ 
cow;  and  placed  him  and  his  whole  family  in.covered 
waggons,  to  be  conduced  into  Siberia,  in  the  habit 
of  peafants.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  de- 
llination,  he  was  prefented  with  cows  and  Iheep  big 
with  young,  and  poultry,  without  knowing  from- 
whom  he  received  the  favour.  His  houfe  was  a  Ample 
cottage  ;  and  his  employment  was  to  cultivate  the. 
ground,  or  to  fnperintend  its  cultivation.  New  cau- 
fes  of  forrow  were  added  to  the  fever.ities  of  exile. 

His  wife  died  in  the  journey  ;  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  one  of  his  daughters  by  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  his 
other  two  children  were  feized  with  the  fame  difeafe, 
but  recovered.  He  funk  under  his  misfortunes,  No¬ 
vember  2.  1729  ;  and  was  buried  befide  his  daughter, 
in  a  little  chapel  which  lie  had  built.  His  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  infpired  him  with  fentiments  of  devotion, 
which,  amid  the  fplendor  of  his  former  fituation,  he 
had  altogether  negleflcd.  His  two  furviving  children, 
enjoyed  greater  liberty  after  the  death  of  their  father,- 
The.  officer  permitted  them  to  attend  public  wor- 
fliip  on  Sundays  by  turns.  One  day  when  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  returning  from  the  village,  (he.  heard  herfeifi 
accofted  by  a  pealant  from  the  window  of  a  cottage*, 
and,  to  her  great  furprize,  recognifed  in  this  peafant 
the  perfecutor  of  her  family,  Dolgorouki  ;  who,  in  his- 
turn,  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court. 

She  communicated  this  intelligence  to.  her  brother*, 
who  could  not  behold,  without  emotion,  this  new  in- 
ftance  of  the  vanity  and  iuftability  of  honours  and. 
power.  Young  Menzikoff  and  his  lifter  were  foon  af¬ 
ter  recalled  to  Mofcow  by  the  Czarina  Ann ;  and  left 
Dolgorouki  in  poffeffion  of  their  cottage.  He  was, 

made 


II 

JVIequil 
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Menzini  made  captain  of  the  guards,  and  received  the  fifth  great 
part  of  his  father’s  poffeffions.  His  fitter  was  appoint- 
’•  ed  maid  of  honour  to  the  Emprds,  and  afterwards 
married  to  great  advantage. 

MENZINI  (Benedict),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence,  was  profettbr  of  eloquence  at  the 
college  Della  Sapienza  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1704.  He  wrote,  1.  The  art  of  poetry.  2.  Satires, 
elegies,  hymns,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

3.  Academia  Tufculana,  a  work  in  verfe  and  profe, 
which  paffes  for  hb  mafterpiece. 

MEOTIS,  or  Palus  Meotis,  a  fea  of  Turky, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Afia  ;  extending  from 
-Crim  Tartary  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don  or 
Tanais. 

MEPHITIC,  a  name  expreffing  any  kind  of  noxi¬ 
ous  vapour ;  but  generally  applied  to  that  fpecies  of 
vapour  called fixed  air.  See  Air,  Fixed  Air,  Gas,  & c. 

MEPHITIS  Fanum,  a  temple  eroded  to  the 
goddefs  Mephitis,  near  Lacus  Amfandi ;  who  was 
worfhipped  alfo  at  Cremona.  Figuratively,  Me¬ 
phitis  denotes  a  noifome  or  peftilential  exhalation, 
(Virgil.) 

MEQU1NEZ,  orMiQXriNEz,  the  northern  capital 
of  the  Morocco  empire,  Hands  at  the  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Beni-Haffen,  80  leagues  north  from  the 
•city  of  Morocco  (which  is  the  fouthern  imperial 
city),  and  20  to  the  eaft  of  Salee  and  the  ocean. 
Maknaffa,  its  founder,  built  it  firft  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  5  but  Muley  Ifniael  extended  it  confiderably 
over  the  plain  that  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  valley.  It 


is  furrounded  with  well  cultivated  fields  and  hills, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  olive  plantations,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  watered  with  rivulets.  Accordingly,  fruits  and 
kitchen  Huffs  thrive  here  exceedingly,  and  even  the 
fuperior  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants  announces  the 
temperature  of  the  climate.  The  winter  indeed  is 
very  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  dirtinefs  of  the 
town,  the  ftreets  not  being  paved,  and  the  foil  being 
flimy. 
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it  includes  fcveral  gardens,  elegantly  difpofed,  Mera-de- 
and  well  watered.  There  is  a  large  garden  in  the 
centre,  furrounded  by  a  vaft  and  pretty  regular  gal- 
lery,  retting  on  columns,  which  communicates  \vith 
the  apartments.  Thofe  of  the  women  are  very  fpaci- 
ous,  and  have  a  communication  with  a  large  chamber 
which  looks  into  the  garden.  As  you  pafs  from  one 
apartment  to  another,  you  find  atintervals  regular  courts 
paved  with  fquare  pieces  of  black  and  white  marble;  in 
the  middle  of  tlicfe  courts  is  a  marble  bafon,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rifes  a  jet-d’eau,  and  the  water  falls  down 
into  this  bafon.  Thefe  fountains  are  numerous  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  they  are  ufeful  for  domeftic  purpofes,  and  they 
ferve  for  the  ablutions,  which  the  fcruples  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  have  exceedingly  multiplied.  The  palaces 
of  the  Moorifh  kings  are  large,  becanfe  they  are  com- 
pofed  only  of  one  range  of  apartments ;  thefe  are  long 
and  narrow,  from  18  to  20  feet  high  ;  they  have  few 
ornaments,  and  receive  the  light  by  two  large  folding 
doors,  which  are  opened  more  or  lefs  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires.  The  rooms  are  always  lighted  from  a  fquare 
court  in  the  centre,  which  is  generally  encompaffed 
with  a  colonade. 

The  Moors  here  are  more  courteous  than  thofe  in 
the  fouthern  parts ;  they  are  civil  to  ftrangers,  and  in¬ 
vite  them  into  their  gardens,  which  are  very  neat. 

The  women  in  this  part  of  the  empire  are  beautiful  ; 
they  have  a  fair  complexion,  with  fine  black  eyes,  and 
white  teeth.  I  have  fometimes  feen  them  taking  the 
air  on  the  terraces  ;  they  do  not  hide  themfelves  from 
Europeans,  but  retire  very  quickly  on  the  appearance 
of  a  Moor. 

MERA-de-Asta,  formerly  a  large  town  of  An- 
dalufia,  feated  on  the  river  Guadaleta,  between  Arcos 
and  Xeres  de  la  Frontera' ;  but  now  only  a  large  heap 
of  ruin3.  Here  the  Arabs  conquered  Roderick  thelaft 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  by  that  vi&ory  became  matters 
of  Spain  in  713. 

MERCATOR  (Gerard),  one  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  geographers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Rure- 


Mequinez  is  furrounded  with  walls  ;  the  palace  itfelf  monde  in  1512.  He  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  in¬ 
is  fortified  with  two  baftions,  on  which  formerly  fome  duftry  to  geography  and  mathematics,  that  he  is  faid 
fmall  guns  were  mounted.  Muley  Ifmael,  and  Muley  „  to  have  frequently  forgot  to  eat  and  drink.  The 


Abdallah,  often  in  this  city  refitted  the  efforts  of  the 
Brebes,  the  fworo  enemies  of  their  tyranny.  To  the 


peror  Charles  V.  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and 
the  duke  of  Juliers  made  him  his  cofmographer.  He 


weft  are  feen  fome  walls  of  circumvallation,  fix  feet  in  compofed  a  chronology,  fome  geographical  tables,  ah 

height,  which  were  probably  mere  intrenchments  for  - • —  —i - -  •*’«  k’™- 

the  infantry  ;  the  attacks  of  the  Brebes  being  only 
fudden  and  momentary  inroads,  which  did  not  require 
long  defence.  There  is  at  Mequinez,  as  well  as  at 
Morocco,  a  walled  and  guarded  fuburb  for  the  Jews. 

The  houfes  are  neater  here  than  at  Morocco.  The 
Jews  here  are  more  numerous ;  and  they  can  turn 


Atlas,  See.  engraving  and  colouring  the  maps  him¬ 
felf.  He  died  in  1594.  His  method  of  laying  down 
charts  is  ftill  ufed,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mercator’s 
charts. 

MercatOr  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mathematician 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Holftein  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  came  to  England  about  the  time  of  the  re- 


their  induftry  to  greater  account,  becaufe  the  Moors  flotation,  where  he  lived  many  years.  He  was  fellow 

-i---  -•*-  — - -  — i:n — 1  — j  /L~* —  -  0f  tjje  R0yai  Society;  and  endeavoured  to  reduce 

aftrology  to  rational  principles,  as  appeared  from  a 
MS.  of  his  in  the  poffefiion  of  William  Jones,  Efq. 
He  publiflied  feveral  works,  particularly  Cofimogrephia 


in  this  city  are  more  poiifhed,  and  (being  nearer 
to  Europe)  more  vifited,  than  thofe  in  the  fouthern 
parts.  Near  the  Jewry,  there  is  another  inclofed  and 
feparate  quarter,  called  the  Negro-town.  It  was  built 
by  Muley  Ifmael,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  He  gave  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbole  by  an  in¬ 
black  families  which  compofed  his  foldiery.  This  finite  feries  ;  which  was  the  firft  appearance  in  the 
town  is  now  uninhabited,  as  are  all  thofe  deftined  for  learned  world  of  a  fcrics  of  this  fort  drawn  from  the 
the  fame  ufe  through  the  reft  of  the  empire.  particular  nature  of  the  curve,  and  that  in  a  manner 

At  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  city  ftands  the  very  new  and  abftra&ed. 
palace  of  the  emperor,  which  was  built  by  Muley  If-  Mercator’s  Sailing,  that  performed  by  Mercator's 
roael.  The  fpace  occupied  by  this  palace  is  very  chart.  See  Navigation. 

MERCATORUM 
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Mercato-  MERCATORUM  festum,  was  a  feftival  kept 
rum,  by  tile  Roman  merchants  on  the  15th  of  May  in  ho- 
Merchant.  nour  Mercury,  who  prefided  over  merchandife.  A 
"  *  fow  was  facrificed  on  the  occafion,  and  the  people 
prefent  fprinkled  themfelves  with  water  fetched  from 
the  fountain  called  aqua  Mercur'n  »•  the  whole  conclu¬ 
ding  with  prayers  to  the  god  for  the  profperity  of 
trade. 

MERCHANT,  a  perfon  who  buys  and  fells  com¬ 
modities  in  grofs,  or  deals  in  exchanges ;  or  that  traf¬ 
fics  in  the  way  of  commerce,  either  by  importation 
or  exportation.  Formerly  every  one  who  was  a  buyer 
or  feller  in  the  retail  way  was  called  a  merchant ,  as 
they  Hill  are  both  in  France  and  Holland;  but  here 
Shopkeepers,  or  thofe  who  attend  fairs  or  markets, 
have  loft  that  appellation. 

Previous  to  a  peifon’s  engaging  in  a  general  trade, 
and  becoming  an  univerfal  dealer,  he  ought  to  treafure 
up  fuch  a  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge  as  will  enable  him 
to  carry  it  on  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  without  Hik¬ 
ing  fuch  Ioffes  as  great  ill-concerted  undertakings 
would  naturally  expofe  him  to.  A  merchant  fhould 
therefore  be  acquainted  with  the  following  parts  of 
commercial  learning.  1.  He  fhould  write  properly  and 
correctly.  2.  Underftand  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
that  have  any  relation  to  commerce.  3.  Know  how 
to  keep  bookj  of  double  and  Angle  entry,  as  journals, 
a  leger,  &c.  4.  Be  expert  in  the  forms  of  invoices, 

accounts  of  fales,  policies  of  infurance,  charter-par¬ 
ties,  bilh  of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange.  5.  Know 
the  agreement  between  the  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
fures  of  all  parts.  6.  If  he  deals  in  filk,  woollen, 
linen,  or  hair  manufactures,  he  ought  to  know  the 
places  where  the  different  forts  of  merchandizes  are  ma¬ 
nufactured,  in  what  manner  they  are  made,  what  are 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  from 
whence  they  come,  the  preparations  of  thefe  materials 
before  working  up,  and  the  places  to  which  they  are 
fent  after  their  fabrication.  7.  He  ought  to  know  the 
lengths  and  breadths  which  filk,  woollen,  or  hair-fluffs, 
linen,  cottons,  fuftains,  &c.  ought  to  have  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  ftatutes  and  regulations  of  the  places 
where  they  are  manufactured,  with  their  different  prices, 
according  to  the  times  and  feafons  ;  and  if  he  can  add 
to  his  knowledge  the  different  dyes  and  ingredients 
which  form  the  vaiious  colours,  it  will  not  be  ufelefs.* 
8.  If  he  confines  his  trade  to  that  of  oils,  wines,  &c. 
he  ought  to  inform  himfelf  particulary  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  fucceeding  crops,  in  order  to  regulate  his 
difpofing  of  what  he  has  on  hand;  and  to  learn  as  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  can  what  they  have  produced  when  got  in, 
for  his  direction  in  making  the  neceffary  purchafesand 
engagements.  9.  He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
forts  of  merchandize  found  more  in  one  country  than 
another,  thofe  which  are  fcarce,  their  different  fpecies 
and  qualities,  and  the  propereft  method  for  bringing 
them  to  a  good  market  either  by  land  or  fea.  10.  To 
know  which  are  the  merchandizes  permitted  or  prohi¬ 
bited,  as  well  on  entering  as  going  out  of  the  king¬ 
doms  or  ftates  where  they  are  made.  1 1.  To  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  price  of  exchange,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  different  places,  and  what  is  the  caufc  of  its 
rife  and  fall.  12.  To  know  the  cuftoms  due  on  im¬ 
portation  or  exportation  of  merchandizes,  according  to 
the  ufage,  the  tariffs,  and  regulations,  of  the  places  to 


which  he  trades.  13.  To  know  the  belt  manner  of 
folding  up,  embaling,  or  tunning,  the  merchandizes  for  ^  <  rc 
their  preservation.  14.  To  underftand  the  price  and 
condition  of  freighting  and  infilling  fhips  and  mer¬ 
chandize.  15.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  goodnefs 
and  value  of  all  neceftaries  for  the  conftruCtion  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  Ihipping,  the  different  manner  of  their  build¬ 
ing  ;  what  the  wood,  the  marts,  cordage,  cannons, 
fails,  and  all  requifites,  may  colt.  16.  To  know  the 
wages  commonly  given  to  the  captains,  officers,  and 
failors,  and  the  manner  of  engaging  with  them. 

17.  He  ought  to  underftand  the  foreign  languages,  or 
at  leall  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  attain  to  ;  thefe 
may  be  reduced  to  four,  vjz.  the  Spanilh,  which  i3. 
ufed  not  only  in  Spain  but  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the 
Italian,  which  is  underftood  on  all  the  coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant  :  the 
German,  which  is  underftood  in  almoft  all  the  northern 
countries-;  and  the  French,  which  is  now  become  al¬ 
moft  univerfally  current.  18.  He  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  confular  jnrifdidtion,  with  the  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  ufages  of  the  different  countries  he  does 
or  may  trade  to  ;  and  in  general  all  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  both  at  home  and  abroad  that  have 
any  relation  to  commerce.  19.  Though  it  is  not  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  a  merchant  to  be  very  learned,  it  is  proper 
that  he  fhould  know  fomething  of  hiftory,  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  his  own  country;  geography;  hydrography, 
or  the  fcience  of  navigation  ;  and  that  he  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  difeoveries  of  the  countries  in  which  trade 
is  eftablilhed,  in  what  manner  it  is  fettled,  of  the  com¬ 
panies  formed  to  fupport  thofe  eftablifhments,  and  of 
the  colonies  they  have  fent  out. 

All  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  are  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  a  merchant  who  carries  on  an  extenfive  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  if  his  trade  and  his  views  are  more  limited, 
his  learning  and  knowledge  may  be  fo  too  :  but  a 
material  requifitc  for  forming  a  merchant  is,  his  having 
on  all  occalions  a  ftriCt  regard  to  truth,  and  his  avoid¬ 
ing  fraud  and  deceit  as  corroding  cankers  that  muft 
inevitably  deftroy  his  reputation  and  fortune. 

Trade  is  a  thing  of  fo  univerfal  a  nature,  that  it  is 
impoffiblc  for  the  laws,  of  Britain,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  to  determine  all  the  affairs  relating  to  it : 
therefore  all  nations,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  ftiow  a 
particular  regard  to  the  law-merchant,  which  is  a  law 
made  by  the  merchants  among  themfelves  :  however,, 
merchants  and  other  ftrangers  are  fubjedt  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  refide.  Foreign  mer¬ 
chants  are  to  fell  their  merchandize  at  the  port  where 
they  land,  in  grofs,  and  not  by  retail ;  and  they  are 
allowed  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  filver  bullion,  in  foreign 
coin  or  jewels,  which  may  be  exported.  If  a  diffe¬ 
rence  arifes  between  the  king  and  any  foreign  ftate, 
the  merchants  of  that  ftate  are  allowed  fix  months 
time  to  fell  their-  effects  and  leave  the  kingdom  ;  du¬ 
ring  which  time  they  are  to  remain  free  and  unmolefted! 
in  their  perfons  and  goods.  See  the  articles  Com 
merce,  and  Mercantile  Law. 

MERCHET  (Mep.chetum),  a  fine  or  compofitiom 
paid  by  inferior  tenants  to  the  lord,  for  liberty  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  daughters  in  marriage.  No  baron,  or 
military  tenant,  could  marry  his  foie  daughter  and! 
heir,  without  fuch  leave  purchafed  from  the  king,  pro • 
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waritaada  filia.  And  many  of  our  fervila  tenants 
could  neither  fend  their  fons  to  fchool,  nor  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  without  exprefs  leave  from  the 
fuperior  lord.  See  Rennet's  Gloffary  in  Muritagium. 
See  alfo  Marchet. 

MERCIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  feven  kingdoms 
founded  in  England  by  the  Saxons.  Though  the 
lateft  formed,  it  was  the  largeft  of  them  all,  and  grew 
by  degrees  to  be  by  far  the  molt  powerful.  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  Humber  and  theMcrfey, 
which  feparated  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  and  the  territories  of 
the  Eaft- Angles  and  Saxons  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thames;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  Severn  and 
Pee.  It  comprehended  well  nigh  17  of  our  modern 
counties,  being  equal  in  fize  to  the  province  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  in  France ;  very  little;  if  at  all,  lefs  than  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain  ;  and  fuperior  in  fize 
to  that  of  Bohemia  in  Germany. 

Penda  is  regarded  as  its  firft  monarch  ;  and  the 
kingdom  is  thought  to  derive  its  name  from  the-Saxon 
word  mere ,  which  fignifies  “  a  march,  bound,  or  li¬ 
mit,”  becaufe  the  other  kingdoms  bordered  upon  it 
on  every  fide ;  and  not  from  the  river  Merfey,  as  forne 
would  perfuade  11s.  Penda  affumed  the  regal  title 
A.  D.  626,  and  was  of  the  age  of  50  at  the  time  of 
bis  accefiion  ;  after  which  he  reigned  near  30  years. 
He  was  of  a  moft  furious  and  turbulent  temper,  break¬ 
ing  at  different  limes  with  almoft  all  his  neighbours, 
calling  in  the  Britons  to  his  afliftance,  and  fhedding 
more  Saxon  blood  than  had  been  hitherto  fpilled  in 
all  their  inteftine  quarrels.  He  killed  two  kings  of 
Northumberland,  three  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Kenwall  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons  to  quit  his 
dominions.  He  was  at  length  flain,  with  . moft  of  the 
princes  of  his  family,  and  a  multitude  of  his  fubje&s, 
in  a  battle  fought  not  far  from  Leeds,  by  Ofwy  king 
of  Northumberland.  This  battle,  which  the  Sa¬ 
xon  chronicle  tells  us  was  fought  at  Winwidfield,  A.  D. 
655,  made  a  great  change  in  the  Saxon  affairs,  which 
the  unbridled  fury  of  Penda  had  thrown  into  great 
confufion.  He  had  the  year  before  killed  Anna  king 
of  the  Eaft-Angles  in  battle,  whofe  brother  Ethelred 
notwithftanding  took  part  with  Penda.  On  the  other 
band,  Penda  the  eldclt  fon  of  Penda,  to  whom  his 
father  had  given  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Mid- 
Angles,  had  two  years  before  married  the  natural 
daughter  of  King  Ofwy,  and  had  been  baptized  at 
bis  court.  At  that  time  it  Ihould  feem  that  Ofwy 
and  Penda  were  upon  good  terms  ;  but  after  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  conquered  the  Eaft-Angles,  he  refolved  to 
turn  his  arms  againft  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
Ofwy  by  no  means  had  provoked  this  rupture;  on  the 
contrary,  Bede  tells  Us  that  he  offered  large  fums  of 
money,  and  jewels  of  great  value,  to  pufehafe  peace: 
thefe  offers  being  rejected,  he  was  reduced  to  the  nc- 
cefiity  of  deciding  the  quarrel  by  the  fword.  The 
river  near  which  the  battle  was  fought  overflowing, 
there  were  more  drowned  than  killed.  Amongft 
thefe,  as  the  Saxon  chronicle  fays,  there  were  30 
princes  of  the  royal  line,  fome  of  whom  bore  the  title 
of  kings  ;  and  alfo  Ethelred  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles, 
who  fought  on  the  fide  of  Penda  againft  his  family 
and  country. 

His  fon  Penda,  who  married  the  daughter  of  that 
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conqueror,  became  a  Chriftian,  and  was  not  long  after  Mercia 
murdered,  as  13  faid,  by  the  malice  of  his  mother.  His  ll 
brother  Wqlfher  becoming  king  of  Mercia,  embraced  Me  ren¬ 
in  procef*  of  time  the  faith  of  the  Gofpel,  and  proved  ,  rijl,s 
a  very  vi&orious  and  potent  monarch ;  and  is,  with  no 
fewer  than  feven  of  his  immediate  fucceffors,  commonly 
ftyled  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ,  though  none  of  them  are 
owned  in  that  quality  by  the  Saxon  chronicle.  But 
though  poflibly  none  of  them  might  enjoy  this  ho¬ 
nour,  they  were  undoubtedly  very  puiffant  princes, 
maintaining  great  wars,  and  obtaining  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  fovereigns  of  other  Saxon  ftates,  and 
especially  the  Eaft-Angles,  whom  they  reduced.  The 
extent  of  the  Mercian  territories  was  fo  ample  as  to 
admit,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  require,  the  conftituting 
fubordinate  rulers  in  feveral  provinces;  to  whom,  efpe- 
daily  if  they  were  of  the  royal  line,  they  gave  the  title 
of  kings ;  which  occafions  fome  confufion  in  their  hi- 
ftory.  Befides  the  eftablilhing  epifcopal  fees  and  con¬ 
vents,  the  Saxon  monarchs  took  other  methods  for 
improving  and  adorning  their  dominions;  and  as  Mer¬ 
cia  was  the  largeft,  fo  thefe  methods  were  moft  con- 
fpicuous  therein.  Coventry,  as  being  fituated  in  che 
centre,  was  ufually,  but  not  always,  the  royal  refi* 
dence.  Penda,  who  was  almoft  continually  in  a  ftate 
of  war,  lived  as  his  military  operations  dire&ed,  in 
fome  great  town  on  the  frontiers.  Wolf  her  built  a 
caftle  or  fortified  palace  for  his  own  refidence,  which 
bore  his  name. — Offa  kept  his  court  at  Sutton  Walls 
near  Hereford. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  there  refided  a  chief  magi. 
ftrate  ;  and  if  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  had  ufually 
the  title  of  king.  Penda,  at  the  time  he  married  Of- 
wy’s  daughter,  had  the  title  of  king  of  Leicejler.— 
Ethelred  made  his  brother  Merowald  king  of  Here¬ 
ford  ;  who,  dying  without  iffue,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
younger  brother  Mercelm.  The  like  honours  were 
fometimes  conferred  upon  the  princeffes  5  and  hence, 
in  Mercia  efpecially,  we  occafionally  read  of  vice¬ 
queens.  By  thefe  means  the  laws  were  better  executed, 
the  obedience  of  the  fubjefts  more  effectually  fecGred, 
and  the  fplendor  of  thefe  refidences  conftantly  kept  up 
and  augmented. 

At  length,  the  crown  devolving  fometimes  on  mi¬ 
nors  and  fometimes  on  weak  princes,  inteftine  fac¬ 
tions  alfo  prevailing,  the  force  of  this  hitherto  mighty 
kingdom  began  fenfibly  to  decline.  This  falling  out 
in  the  days  of  Egbert,  the  moft  prudent  as  well  as 
the  moft  potent  monarch  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  he 
took  advantage  of  thefe  circumftances  ;  and  having 
encouraged  the  Eaft-Angles  to  make  an  attempt  for 
the  recovery  of  their  independence,  he,  in  a  conjunc- 
ture  every  way  favourable  to  his  defign,  broke  with 
the  Mercians,  and  after  a  Ihort  war  obliged  them  to 
fubmit.  But  this  was  not  an  abfolute  conqueft  the 
kings  of  Mercia  being  allowed  by  him  and  his  fuc¬ 
ceffors  to  retain  their  titles  and  dominions,  till 
the  invafion  of  the  Danes  put  an  end  to  their  rule, 
when  this  kingdom  had  fubfifted  above  250  years;  and 
when  the  Danes  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Weft- 
Saxons,  it  funk  into  a  province,  or  rather  was  divided 
into  many. 

MERCURIAL,  fomethiug  c*>nfifting  of,  or  rela¬ 
ting  to,  mercury. 

MERCUR1ALIS  (Jerom),  an  eminent  Italian 
phyfician 
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phyficism,  bom  at  Forli  in  1530,  where  be  firft  prac* 
rM;'g‘  tifed  ;  but  afterwards  was  proftffor  of  medicine  fuc- 
cdfively  at  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Pifa.  His  waitings 
in  phyfic  are  very  numerous  ;  belides  giving  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Hippocrates  in  Greek  and  Batin,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the  expectations  of 
the  learned.  He  died  in  1606;  and  in  1644  fome 
feleCt  pieces  of  his  were  publifhed  at  Venice  in  one 
volume  folit). 

MERCURIALIS,  Mercury,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  enneandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicccia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  38th  order,  Tricocca,  The  calyx  of  the  male 
is  tripartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  nine  or  twelve 
Hatnina  ;  the  antherae  globular  and  twin.  The  female 
calyx  is  tripartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  two  ftyles  ; 
the  capfule  bicoccous,  bilocular,  and  monofpermous. 
There  are  three  fpecies.  j.  The  annua,  or  French 
mercury,  with  fpiked  flowers,  male  and  female.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  branching  llalk  about  a  foot 
high,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  of  a  pale  or 
yellowifh  green  colour.  The  male  plains  have  fpikes 
of  herbaceous  flowers  growing  on  thfc  top  of  the  ftalks: 

*  thefe  fall  off  foon  5  but  the  female  plants,  which  have 
V’lliculated  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
flalks,  are  fuccecded  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  plants  of  both  fexes. 
2.  The  perennis  mountain,  or  dog’s  mercury,  with 
fpiked  and  tefticulated  flowers,  grows  under  hedges 
and  in  woods  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  This  has  a 
perennial  root,  which  creeps  in  the  ground;  the  ftalks 
are  Angle,  and  without  branches,  riling  10  or  12 
inches  high,  garnilhed  with  rough  leaves,  placed  by 
pairs  at  each  joint,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  indented  on 
their  edges :  thefe  have  their  male  flowers  growing  in 
fpikes,  upon  different  plants  from  thofe  which  produce 
feeds.  3.  The  tomentofa,  or  Ihrubby  hairy  mercury, 
is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  has  a  Ihrubby  branching  ftalk,  growing  a  foot  and 
an  half  high,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  by  pairs, 
and  covered  with  a  white  down  on  both  fides.  The 
male  flowers  grow  in  Ihort  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  upon  different  plants  from  the  firft.  All  the  fpe¬ 
cies  are  ealily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  troublefome  weeds  where  they  have  once  got  a 
footing. 

Properties.  The  perennis,  according  to  Mr  Light- 
foot,  is  of  a  foporific  deleterious  nature,  noxious  both 
to  man  and  beall.  There  are  inftances  of  thofe  who 
have  eaten  it  by  miftake  inftead  of  chenopodium,  bo¬ 
nus  Hcnricus,  or  Englilh  mercury,  and  have  thereby 
flept  their  laft.  In  the  ifle  of  Skye,  it  is  called  lus- 
glen-bracadale  ;  and  an  infuiion  of  it  is  fometimes  taken 
to  bring  on  a  falivation  ;  but  our  author  knows  not 
how  the  experiment  anfwers.  Tournefort  informs  us,, 
that  the  French  make  a  fyrup  of  the  juice  of  the  annua, 
two  ounces  of  which  is  given  as  a  purge ;  and  that  they 
ufe  it  in  peffaries  and  clyflcrs,  mixing  one  quantity  of 
honey  to  one  and  a  half  of  the  juice.  Mr  Withering 
differs  greatly  from  Lightfoot  concerning  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  perennis.  ‘‘.This  plant  (fays  he),  dreffed 
like  fpinach,  is  very  good  eating  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  is  frequently  gathered  for  that  i.-,'oofe  ;  but  it 
is  faid  to  be  hurtful  to  fheep.  Mr  Ray  iL.^es  the 
cafe  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  who  expe- 
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rienced  highly  deleterious  effeCts  from  eating  it  fried  M-i'cunfi. 
with  bacon  ;  but  this  was  probably  when  the  fpring 
was  more  advanced,  and  the  plant  become  acrimo-  . 
nious.  Steeped  in  water,  it  affords  a  fine  deep  blue 
colour.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it ;  cows  and  horles  re- 
fufe  it. 

MERCURIFICATrON,  in  metallurgic  chemi- 
ftry,  the  obtaining  the  mercury  from  metallic  minerals 
in  its  fluid  form.  For  the  effecting  this,  thofe  who 
have  been  engaged  in  thefe  refearches  have  propoftd 
three  methods.  The  firft  is  by  means  of  a  certain 
mercury,  fo  prepared  as  to  have  a  diffolving  power, 
by  which  it  could  take  up  the  mercuries  of  metals  in 
the  fame  manner  as  water  diffolves  fait  from  afties. 

The  fecond  is  by  means  of  certain  regenerating  falts, 
fuch  as  fal  ammoniac,  which  are  to  detain  the  more 
earthy  parts  of  metals,  and  leave  their  mercuries  fe- 
parate  or  feparable  from  them  by  fublimation  or  other- 
wife  ;  and  the  third  method  is  by  means  of  a  large  lens 
or  burning-glafs,  in  the  focus  whereof,  if  any  metal  be 
applied,  its  mercurial  part  is  faid  to  feparate  and  go  off 
in  fume,  which  when  collected  and  condenfed,  appears 
to  be  running  mercury. 

The  firft  of  thefe  methods  would  be  very  eafy  if  the 
proper  mercury  were  to  be  readily  produced  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  is  extremely  laborious,  and  requires  much  pa¬ 
tience  and  reiteration.  But  the  third  feems  eafy  e- 
nough,  and  practicable  to  advantage,  when  a  glafe  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  is  at  hand,  the  Iky  ferene, 
and  the  fun  ftiiiies  ftrong. 

For  other  proceffes,  the  reader  may  confult  Junker’s 
ConfpeCtus  Chemise.  But  thefe  mercurified  metals,  or 
their  mercurial  principle  rendered  fenfible,  are  a  kind 
of  philofophical  mercury,  which,  although  they  re¬ 
ferable  ordinary  mercury,  are  neverthelefa  faid  by 
perfons  exercifed  in  fuch  ftudies,  to  differ  from  it 
confiderably,  by  having  a  greater  fpecific  gravity, 
by  more  effectually  penetrating  and  diffolving  me¬ 
tals,  by  a  ftronger  adhefion  to  thefe,  and  by  a  lefs 
volatility. 

MERCURY,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Chemistry, 

Index.  Seealfo  Metallurgy,  and  Quicksilver. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine  feems  to  have  been 
little  known  before  the  1 5th  century.  The  ancients  look¬ 
ed  upon  it  as  a  corrofive  poifon,  tho’ of  itfelf  perfectly 
void  of  acrimony,  tafte,  and  fmell :  there  are  examples 
of  its  having  been  lodged  for  years  in  cavities  both  in 
bones  and  flelhy  parts,  without  its  having  injured  or  ef¬ 
fected  them.  Taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude  {late,  and 
undivided,  it  paffes  through  the  inteftines  unchanged, 
and  has  not  been  found  to  produce  any  confiderable 
effeCt.  It  has  indeed  been  recommended  in  afthmas 
and  diforders  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  virtues  attributed 
to  it  in  thefe  cafe3  have  not  been  warranted  by  expe¬ 
rience. 

Notwithftanding  the  mildnefs  and  inactivity  of  crude 
quickfilver  undivided;  yet,  when  refolved  by  fire  into 
the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwife  divided  into  very  mi¬ 
nute  particles,  and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by  the 
interpofition  of  proper  fubftances,  or  combined  with 
mineral  acids,  it  has  very  powerful  effects ;  affording 
the  molt  violent  poifons,  and  the  moft  excellent  reme¬ 
dies  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  either  given  internally 
or  introduced  into  a  habit  by  external  application, 

3  E  feem 
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Mercury,  feem  to  forward  circulation  through  even  the  minuteft 
*"  »  and  moft  remote  veffels  of  the  body  ;  and  may  be  fo 

managed  as  to  promote  excretion  through  all  the 
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ftimulus,  and  a  third  fet  to  its  poffefiing  a  power  of  Mercury. 

destroying  or  neutralizing  the  venereal  virus.  Of  thefe  - - - - 

opinions,  the  latter  is  the  moll  generally  received,  and 


emun&ories.  Hence  their  common  ufe  in  inveterate  perhaps  the  bell  founded.  But  for  a  more  full 


chronic  dff orders,  and  obftinate  obftruCtions  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  glands;  in  fcrophulous  and  cutaneous difeafes; 
and  in  the  venereal  lues.  If  their  powerbe  not  rellrained 
to  certain  emunCtories,  they  tend  chiefly  to  affeCt  the 
mouth  ;  and  occafion  a  plentiful  evacuation  from  the 
falival  glands. 

The  falutary  effedls  of  mercurials  do  not  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  fenfible  evacuation.  This  medicine 
may  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as, 
without  occafioning  any  remarkable  difeharge,  to  be 
produdtive  of  very  happy  effedls.  To  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  it  Ihould  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  in 
conjundtion  with  fuch  fubftances  as  determine  its  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores  of  the  fkin.  By  this 
method,  inveterate  cutaneous  and  venereal  diftempers 
have  been  cured,  without  any  other  fenfible  excretion 
than  a  gentle  inereafe  of  perfpiration  or  urine.  Where 
there  are  ulcers  in  any  part,  they  difeharge  for  fome 
time  a  very  fetid  matter,  the  quantity  of -which  be¬ 
comes  gradually  lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kindly 
heals.  If  the  mercury  Ihould  at  any  time,  from  cold, 
or  the  like,  affedl  the  mouth,  it  may  be  rellrained  by 
omitting  a  dofe,  and  by  warmth,  or  fuitable  medicines 
promoting  the  perfpiration. 

Cooling  purgatives  are  alfo  often  employed  with 
advantage  ;  but  perhaps  the  moft  effedtual  means  of 
giving  with  fafety  a  fudden  check  to  a  mercurial  fali- 
vation,  is  by  the  application  of  a  large  blifter  to  the 
back. 

Mercury,  as  ufed  in  medicine,  has  been  employed 
in  a  vail  variety  of  different  forms.  But  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  every  nfeful  purpofe  to  be  anfwer- 
ed  by  mercury  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  few.  The 
mercurial  preparations  in  general,  with  a  view  to  their 
ufe  both  externally  and  internally,  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  great  claffes,  the, mild  and  the  acrid.  Almoft 
every  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  the  former,  may  be 
accompliffied  by  the  unguentum  hydragyri  and  pilulse 


of  the  controverfy,  we  mav  refer  our  readers  to  late 
publications  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  on  mercury, 
by  Mr  John  Hunter,  Dr  Schwediauer,  and  Dr  Dun¬ 
can. 

In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is  doubted  whether  mer¬ 
cury  be  neceffary.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  treated 
like  any  fimilar  inflammation  :  and  the  chief  things  at¬ 
tended  to  are  cleanlinefs  of  the  parts,  a  regular  belly, 
and  an  abilinence  from  every  thing  ftimulant  in  food, 
drink,  &c.  An  injeCtion  of  oil  with  calomel,  or  white 
precipitate,  is  much  ufed,  and  fome  prefer  a  watery 
folution  of  opium.  The  more  a&ive  injedtions  have 
fometimes  very  difagreeable  confequences. 

When  the  couftitution  is  affeCted,  which  is  known 
by  ulcers  on  the  glands,  buboes,  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
or  throat,  copper-coloured  fpots  and  ulcers  on  the  l'ur- 
face,  nodes,  &c.  mercury  is  thrown  into  the  body  ei¬ 
ther  by  fridtion  or  by  the  mouth.  The  genet  al  rule  is, 
to  keep  up  a  flight  forenefs  of  the  gums  for  fome  ihort 
time  after  the  fymptoms  difappear  ;  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  mercury  fometimes  con¬ 
tinues  gleets,  and  induces  ulcers,  that  are  difficultly 
diftinguifhed  from  venereal  ones  ;  and  that  thefe  laft 
only  yield  to  warm  bathing,  diaphoretic  diluents, 
opiates,  country  air,  and  milk  diet.  Corrofive  fubli- 
mate  is  fometimes  ufed,  as  more  fpeedily  arrefting  dif¬ 
agreeable,  fpreading,  or  dangerous  ulcers  ;  but  the 
completion  of  the  cure  ihould  always  be  trufted  to  the 
mild  preparations  alone.  Mercury  is  alfo  ufed  in  ra¬ 
bies  canina,  in  worms,  in  hydrocephalus  internus,  in 
tetanus,  and  is  by  fome  coniidered  as  an  antidote  to 
the  variolous  matter. 

Mercury,  in  the  heathen  mythology.  See  Her¬ 
mes. 

Moft  of  the  a&ions  and  inventions  of  the  Egyptian 
Mercury  have  likewife  been  aferibed  to  the  Grecian, 
who  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  No  one  of  all  the  heathen  divini- 


ex  hydrargyro  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma-  ties  had  fo  many  functions  allotted  to  him  as  this  god : 


copceias ;  while  moft  of  the  effects  to  be  obtained 
from  the  latter  may  be  derived  from  the  proper  ufe 
of  tliofe  preparations,  hitherto  generally  known  under 
the  title  of  calomel ,  and  corrofive  fublimate  mercury. 

The  marks  of  pure  mercury  are,  its  globules  not 
lofing  their  fpherical  figure  when  poured  on  wood  ; 
its  not  communicating  a  tinge  to  water,  or  fweetnefs 


he  had  conftant  employment  both  day  and  night,  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  common  minifter  and  meffenger  of  the 
whole  Pantheon  ;  particularly  of  his  father  Jupiter, 
whom  he  ferved  with  indefatigable  labour,  and  fome¬ 
times  indeed  in  a  capacity  of  no  very  honourable 
kind.  Lucian  is  very  pleafant  upon  the  multitude  of 
his  avocations;  and,  according  to  the  confeffion  of  the 


to  vinegar,  when  rubbed  with  them  ;  its  evaporating  emperor  Julian,  Mercury  was  no  hero,  but  rather  one 


entirely  in  an  iron  fpoon  over  the  fire  ;  and  its  having 
a  Alining  appearance  without  any  pellicle  on  its  fur- 


who  infpired  mankind  with  wit,  learning,  and  the  or¬ 
namental  arts  of  life,  than  with  courage.  The  pious 


face.  Mercury  is  beft  purified  by  diftillatioa  in  an  emperor,  however,  omits  fome  of  his  attributes  ;  for 


iron  pot,  with  a  long  neck  bent  and  immerfed  in 
vinegar. 

Chiickfilver  has  fometimes  been  ufed  in  its  pure  me¬ 
tallic  ftate,  with  the  view  of  removing  obftruCtions  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  an  idea  that  it  would  ope¬ 
rate  by  its  weight.  But  it  is  feldom  attended  with 
a  good  effcCt,  and  fometimes  it  mull  do  harm. 

Whole  volumes  have  been  written  refpeCting  its 
operation  and  ufe  in  different  difeafes,  and  particularly 
in  venereal  affections.  Some  refer  its  operation  to  an 
evacuant  power,  ethers  to  its  operating  as  a  peculiar 


this  god  was  not  only  the  patron  of  trade,  but  alfo  of 
theft  and  fraud. 

Amphion  is  faid,  by  Paufanias,  to  have  been  the  firft 
that  ereCted  an  altar  to  this  god  ;  who,  in  return,  in¬ 
verted  him  with  fuch  extraordinary  powers  of  mufic 
(aod  mafonry),  as  to  enable  him  to  fortify  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  by  the  mere  found  of  his  lyre. 


Horace  gives  us  the  beft  part  of  his  character. 

Thou  god  of  wit,  from  Atlas  fprung, 
Who  by  perfuafive  pow’r  of  tongue, 
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Mercury.  And  graceful  exercife,  refin’d 
*  »  ~J  The  favage  race  of  human  kind, 

Hail !  winged  meffenger  of  Jove, 

And  all  th’  immortal  pow’rs  above. 

Sweet  parent  of  the  bending  lyre, 

Thy  praife  fhall  all  its  founds  infpire. 

Artful  and  cunning  to  conceal 
Whate’er  in  fportive  theft  you  fteal, 

When  from  the  god  who  gilds  the  pole, 

E’en  yet  a  boy,  his  herds  you  ftole  ; 

With  angry  voice  the  threat’ning  pow’r 
Bade  thee  thy  fraudful  prey  reftore ; 

But  of  his  quiver  too  beguil’d, 

Pleas’d  with  the  theft,  Apollo  fmil’d. 

You  were  the  wealthy  Priam’s  guide, 

When  fafe  from  Agamemnon’s  pride, 

Through  hoftile  camps,  which  round  him  fpread 
Their  watchful  fires,  his  way  he  fped. 

Unfpocted  fpirits  you  confign 
To  blifsful  feats  and  joys  divine  ; 

And,  pow’rful,  with  thy  golden  wand. 

The  light,  unbodied'crowd  command  ; 

Thus  grateful  does  thy  office  prove 

To  gods  below,  and  gods  above.  Francis. 

This  ode  contains  the  fubftance  of  a  very  long  hymn 
to  Mercury,  attributed  to  Homer.  Almoft  all  the  an¬ 
cient  poets  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  Grecian 
Mercury  difcovered  the  lyre ;  and  tell  us  that  it  was 
an  inftrument  with  feven  firings ;  a  circumftance  which 
makes  it  effentially  different  from  that  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  which  had 
but  three.  However,  there  have  been  many  claimants 
befides  Mereury  to  the  feven-ftringed  lyre.  See 
Lyre. 

His  raoft  magnificent  temple  was  on  mount  Cylene, 
in  Arcadia.  He  is  defcribed  by  the  poets  as  a  fair 
beardlefs  youth,  with  flaxen  hair,  lively  blue  eyes,  and 
a  fmiling  countenance.  He  has  wings  fixed-to  his  cap 
and  fandals,  and  holds  the  caduceus  (or  ftaff  furround- 
ed  with  ferpents  with  two  wings  on  the  top)  in  his 
hand ;  and  is  frequently  reprefented  with  a  purfe,  to 
fhow  that  he  was  the  god  of  gain.  The  animals  fa- 
cred  to  him,  were  the  dog,  the  goat,  and  the  cock. 
In  all  the  facrifices  offered  to  him,  the  tongues  of 
the  viftims  were  burnt ;  and  thofe  who  efcaped  im¬ 
minent  danger  facrificed  to  him  a  calf  with  milk  and 
honey. 

Mercury,  $5  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy, 
Index. 

This  planet  is  bvighteft  between  his  elongations  and 
fuperior  conjunftion,  very  near  to  which  laft  he  can 
generally  be  feen.  Pie  becomes  invifible  foon  after  he 
has  found  his  elongation,  going  towards  his  inferior 
conjunction;  and  becomes  vifible  again  a  few  days  before 
his  next  elongation.  The  brightnefs  of  this  planet  al¬ 
ters  fometimes  very  confiderably  in  24  hours.  It  has 
been  obferved  when  lefs  than  three  degrees  diftant  from 
the  fun,  and  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  be  feen  even  in 
conjunftion  with  it. 

Mercury  and  Venus  appear  brightefl  and  moil  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  oppofite  parts  of  their  orbits :  the  firft,  be¬ 
tween  his  elongations  and  fuperior  conjunction ;  and  the 
other, between  her  elongations  and  inferior  conjunction. 
Therefore,  Venus  is  feen  in  great  perfection  as  a  ere- 
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feent,  particularly  in  her  inferior  conjunction,  whilfi  Mercury 
Mercury  is  feldom  feen  in  fuch  perfeCt  phafes.  Mer- 
cury  ftiould  be  always  obferved  on  or  near  the  meri-  ”etn**t 
dian.  When  fartheft  from  the  fun,  he  always  ap¬ 
pears  with  a  very  faint  light ;  and  when  he  has  a 
great  fouth  declination,  or  the  atmofpliere  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  he  feldom  can  be  feen  in  thofe  parts  of 
his  orbit,  where  he  only  begins  to  recover  his  bright¬ 
nefs,  or  where  it  is  much  diminiftied.  He  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  feen  on  the  meridian  even  with  a  fmall 
telefcope  and  fmall  power ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
above  ftatement  that  he  may  be  obfeured  in  a  clear  day 
rather  more  than  half  hi  •  orbit,  or  near  one  hundred 
and  fourfeore  days  in  the  year. 

Mercury,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  in  blazoning  by 
planets,  for  the  purple  colour  ufed  in  the  arms  of  fo- 
vereign  princes. 

MERCY,  a  virtue  that  infpires  us  with  compaffion 
for  our  brethren,  and  which  inclines  11s  to  give  them 
affiftance  in  their  neceffities.  Mercy  is  alfo  taken  for 
thofe  favours  and  benefits  that  we  receive  either  from 
God  or  man,  particularly  in  the  way  of  forgivenefs  of 
injuries  or  of  debts.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  defcription  of  mercy  given  us  by  Shakefpear, 
in  the  pleading  between  Portia  and  the  Jew  : 

Por.  Then  muft  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulfion  muft  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrain’d  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav’n 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blefs’d : 

It  blefieth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

’Tis  mightieft  in  the  mightieft  ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

The  feeptre  Ihows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majefty, 

Wherein  doth  fit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  feepter’d  fway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  'the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf, 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  Ihow  likeft  God’s, 

When  mercy  feafons  juftice.  Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  juftice  be  thy  plea,  confider  this, 

That  in  the  courfe  of  juftice  none  of  us 
Should  fee  falvation.  We  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  fame  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.  Merchant  of  V mice,  aft  iv. 

MERCY-SEAT,  or  Propitiatory,  in  Jewiffi 
antiquity,  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. — 

The  Hebrew  name  of  this  cover,  which  we  tranflate 
mercy-feat,  is  Gapporeth  (Exod.  xxv.  17.  22.),  from 
Cappor,  which  fignifies  to  cover ,  to  Jhut  up,  to  expiate ,  to 
pay.  This  cover  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends  were 
fixed  the  two  cherubims  of  the  fame  metal,  which  by 
their  wings  extended  forwards,  feemed  to  form  a 
throne  for  the  majefty  of  God,  who  in  feripture  is  re¬ 
prefented  to  us  as  fitting  between  the  cherubims,  and 
the  ark  itfelf  was  as  it  were  his  footftool.  It  was 
from  hence  that  God  gave  his  oracles  to  Mofes,  or  to 
the  high  prieft  that  confulted  him,  (Exod.  xxv.  22. 

Numb.  vii.  89.) 

MERETRIX,  among  the  Roman?,  differed  from 
the  projlibula.  The  prqflibuhe  were  common  courtezans, 
with  bills  over  their  door?,  fignifying  their  profeffion, 

3  E  2  and 
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Me-g-nfcr,  and  were  ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  cu.ftomers ; 

,  Mti  guc,  whereas  the  meretrices  entertained  none  but  at  night.— 
The  meretrices  differed  in  their  drefs  from  the  matrons  ; 
the  former  wore  the  toga  and  Ihort  tunics,  like  thilfe  of 
the  men  :  the  latter  ,  wore  tl  fialla  aud  the  Jiola  of  fuch 
a  length  «is  to  reach  to  their  feet. 

MERGANSER.  See  Mergus. 

MERGUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  anferes  ;  diftinguilhed  by  having  the  beak  of 
a  cylindrical  figure,  and  hooked  at  the  extremities,  and 
its  denticulations  of  a  Tubulated  form. 

1 .  The  cucullatus,  or  crefted  diver  of  Catefby,  has 
a  globular  creft,  white  on  each  fide ;  and  the  body  is 

CCXcfv  krown  above  and  white  below.  This  elegant  fpecies 
inhabits  North  America.  It  appears  at  Hudfon’s 
Bay  the  end  of  May,  and  builds  clofe  to  the  lakes. — 
The  neft  is  compofed  of  grafs,  lined  with  feathers 
from  the  breaft ;  the  number  of  eggs  from  four  to  fix. 
The  young  are  yellow,  and  are  fit  to  fly  in  July. — 
They  all  depart  from  thence  in  autumn.  They  appear 
at  New  York,  and  other  parts  as  low  as  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  in  November,  where  they  frequent  frefh -wa¬ 
ters.  They  return  to  the  north  in  March  ;  and  are 
called  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  Omi/ka  Jbcp. 

2.  The  merganfer,  or  goofanier,  weighs  four 
pounds  :  its  length  is  two  feet  four  inches  ;  the  breadth 
three  feet  four.  The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  narrow, 
and  finely  toothed  or  ferrated  5  the  colour  of  that  and 
of  the  irides  is  red.  The  dun-diver,  or  female,  is  lefs 
than  the  male  :  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 
ferruginous  5  the  throat  white  :  the  feathers  on  the  hind 
part  are  long,  and  form  a  pendent  creft  t  the  back,  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  of  a  deep  afh- 
colour  :  the  greater  quill-feathers  are  black,  the  Idler 
white  ;  the  bread  and  middle  of  the  belly  are  white, 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  goofander  feems  to  prefer 
the  more  northern  fituations  to  thofe  of  the  fouth,  not 
being  feen  in  the  laft  except  in  very  fevere  feafons.  It 
continues  the  whole  year  in  the  Orkneys ;  and  has  been 
Ihot  in  the  Hebrides  in  fummer.  >It  is  common  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  Afia,  but  meft  fo  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  It  is  found  alfo  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  breeds  there,  retiring  fouthward  in 
winter,  at  which  time  it  is  found  about  the  lake  Bai¬ 
kal.  It  is  frequent  in  America  ;  inhabits  the  province 
of  New  York  in  winter ;  retires  from  thence  in  April, 
probably  to  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  bird  cal¬ 
led  a  Fijher  man-due  k ,  found  alfo  in  Carolina. 

3.  The  ferrator,  or  red-breafted  merganfer,  weighs 
about  two  pounds  :  the  length  is  one  foot  nine  inches, 
the  breadth  two  feet  feven  ;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long  ;  the  lower  mandible  red  ;  the  upper  dulky  ;  the 
irides  a  purplifti  red  :  head  and  throat  a  fine  change¬ 
able  black  and  green  :  on  the  former  a  long  pendent 
creft  of  the  fame  colour  ;  the  tail  fhort  and  brown ; 
the  leg:  orange- coloured  The  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  female  are  of  a  deep  rufh-colour,  and  the  tail  afh- 
coloured.  Thcfe  bird:  are  moft  frequent  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  obferved 
to  breed  on  Loch  Mari,  in  the  county  of  Rofs,  and 
in  the  ifle  of  Iflay.  The  fpecies  is  common  in  moft 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  continent ;  and 
as  high  as  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  Vatus-ond  i  alfo 
in  the  Ruffian  dominions,  about  the  great  rivers  of  Si- 


biria,  and  the  lake  Baikal.  It  is  likewife  frequent  in  Mergoc, 
Greenland  in  the  fummer,  where  it  breeds  on  the  Merian. 
(hores.  The  eggs  are  like  thofe  of  a  wild  duck,  but 
fmaller  and  whiter.  It  dives  well,  and  is  very  a&ive 
in  the  water  ;  but  the  Greenlanders  often  take  it  by 
darts  thrown  at  it,  efpecially  in  Auguft,  being  the 
time  when  it  is  in  moult.  It  is  frequent  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  often  appears  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  large 
flocks,  but  is  obferved  to  be  of  a  larger  fixe  there  than 
in  Europe.  They  generally  come  in  pairs  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  as  foon  as  the  ice  breaks  up ;  make  the 
neft  foon  after  their  arrival,  chiefly  on  dry  fpots  of 
ground  in  the  iilands,  and  lay  from  eight  to  thirteen 
white  eggs,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  duck  :  the  neft  made 
of  withered  grafs,  and  lined  with  the  down  of  the 
breail.  The  young  are  of  a  dirty  brown,  like  young 
goflings.  They  all  depart  fouth  in  October  to  the 
lakes,  where  they  may  have  open  water.  They  are 
known  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  by  the  name  of  As-ft  k. 

4.  The  albellus,  or  fmew,  weighs  about  34  ounces : 
the  length  18  inches,  the  breadth  26  ;  the  bill  is 
near  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  head 
is  adorned  with  a  long  creft,  white  above  and  black 
beneath  :  the  head,  neck,  and  whole  under  part  of 
the  body,  are  of  a  pure  w  hite ;  the  tail  is  of  a  deep 
a fh -colour,  the  legs  a  bluifh  grey.  The  female,  or 
lough  diver,  is  lefs  than  the  male :  the  back,  the 
fcapulars,  and  the  tail,  are  dulky  ;  the  belly  is 
white.  The  fmew  is  leen  in  England  only  in  winter, 
at  which  feafon  it  will  fometimes  be  met  with  at  the 
fouthern  parts  of  it ;  as  alfo  in  France,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Picardy,  where  it  is  called  la  Piette  :  fi- 
milar  to  this,  we  have  heard  it  called  in  Kent  by  the 
name  of  Magpie-diver .  On  the  continent  we  find  it 
as  far  fouth  as  Carniola;  frequents  alfo  Iceland,  at 
which  place,  or  fome  other  ar&ic  region,  it  paffes  the 
fummer  ;  and  where  it  in  courfe  breeds,  probably  along 
with  the  other  Mergaufers  ;  as  it  has  been  obferved  to 
migrate,  in  company  with  thofe  birds,  feveral  kinds  of 
ducks,  &c.  in  their  courfe  up  the  Wolga,  in  February. 

It  alfo  inhabits  America,  having  been  fent  from  New- 
York,  where  it  is  probably  a  migratory  fpecies,  as  in 
Europe. 

5.  The  minutus,  or  redheaded  fmew,  weighs  about 
15  ounces;  the  length  one  foot  four  inches,  the 
breadth  one  foot  eleven  :  the  bill  is  of  a  lead  colour  j 
the  head  flightly  crefted,  and  of  a  ruft  colour :  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep  grey,  the  fore¬ 
part  clouded  with  a  lighter  colour  of  the  fame  kind  : 
the  back  and  tail  are  of  a  dulky  afh-colour,  the  legs 
of  a  pale  alh-colour. — It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Birds 
of  this  genus  (Mr  Latham  obferves)  “  are  in  general 
not  fo  well  flavoured  as  thofe  of  the  duck  kind. ;  yet 
we  have  often  met  with  the  laft  fpecies  in  the  London 
markets,  and  by  fome  they  are  thought  to  be  very 
little  inferior  to  the  wild  duck ;  which  lad  now  and 
then  partakes  of  the.Jj/hy  haul  gout,  a  flavour  not  difa- 
greeabletothepalatesof  the  connoiffeursingood  eating.” 

MERIAN  (Maria  Sibylla),  a  celebrated  paint- 
refs,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1647,  was  the  daughter 
Matthias  Merian,  a  noted  engraver  and_  geographer. — 

As  flie  Ihowed  a  very  early  fondnefs  for  painting,  Ihe 
was  inftrudted  by  Abraham  Mignon;  from  whom  the 
learned  great  neatnefs  of  handling  and  delicacy  of  co¬ 
lour. 
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MeHda  lour.  Her  genius  particularly  led  her  to  paint  reptiles, 
II  .  flowers,  and  infe£ts,  which  flue  defigned  after  nature, 
.  endl3n1,  anj  ftudied  every  obje<5l  with  a  moil  curious  and  in- 
quiiitive  obfervatioii ;  fo  that  her  works  rofe  every  day 
more  and  more  into  reputation.  Frequently  {he  paint¬ 
ed  her  fubjefts  in  water-colours  on  vellum,  and  finifti* 
ed  an  aftouilhing  number  of  deligns,  as  {he  was  equally 
indefatigable  in  her  work  and  in  her  inquiries  into  the 
curiofities  of  nature.  She  drew  the  flies  and  caterpil¬ 
lars  in  all  the  variety  of  changes  and  forms  in  which 
they  fuecefiively  appear  from  their  quiefeent  ftate  till 
they  become  butterflies ;  and  alfo  drew  frogs,  toads, 
ferpents,  ants,  and  fpiders,  after  nature,  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  exa&nefs  and  truth.  She  even  undertook  a 
voyage  to  Surinam,  to  paint  thofe  infedls  arid  reptiles 
which  were  peculiar  to  that  climate  ;  and  at  her  return 
to  her  own  country  publiflied  two  volumes  of  engravings 
after  her  defigns,  which  are  well  known  to  the  curi¬ 
ous.  She  died  in  1717.  Her  daughter  Dorothea 
Henrietta  Graff,  who  painted  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and 
had  accompanied  her  mother  to  Surinam,  publiihed  a 
third  volume  colle&ed  from  the  defigns  of  Sibylla ; 
which  complete  work  has  been  always  admired  by  the 
learned,  as  well  as  by  the  profefl'ors  of  painting. 

MERIDA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftrema- 
dura,  built  by  the  Romans  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
Here  are  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  but  not  now  what  it  was  formerly.  It  is 
leated  in  an  extenfive  and  fertile  plain,  47  miles  eaft 
of  Elva,  and  45  fouth  by  eaft  of  Alcantara.  W.  Lon. 
6.4.  N.  Lat.  38.  42. 

Merida,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Yutacan,  where  the 
bifliop  and  the  governor  of  the  province  refide.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  native  Americans  ;  is  30 
miles  fouth  of  the  fea,  and  120  N.  E.  of  Campeachy. 
W.  Lon.  89.  25.  N.  Lat.  20.  1.5. 

Merida,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  New  Granada,  feated  in  a  country  abounding 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  1 30  miles  N.  E.  of  Pampe- 
luna.  W.  Lon.  71.0.  N.  Lat.  8.  30. 

MERIDEN,  or  Mireden,  a  town  of  Warwick- 
Ihire,  97  miles  from  London,  in  the  London  road, 
near  Coventry.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated,  though  in  a 
wet  clayey  fituation,  and  is  not  ill  built.  The  church 
{lands  on  an  elevated  fpot,  and  contains  fome  good 
monuments.  There  is  an  inn  here,  about  half  way 
from  St  Clement’s  foreft  to  Coventry,  one  of  the  fineft 
in  this  part  of  England,  being  built  like  a  nobleman’s 
feat. 

MERIDIAN,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  through  any  part  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  two  poles  ;  and  to  which  the  fun  is 
always  perpendicular  at  noon.  See  Geography. 

In  aftronomy,  this  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
heavens,  and  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  terreftrial 
one.  See  Astronomy. 

MER1DIANI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  which  the 
Romans  gave  to  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  entered  the 
arena  about  noon  after  the  beftiarii  (who  fought  in 
the  morning  againft  beafts)  had  finiflied.  They  were 
thus  called  from  me r idles,  i.'e.  noon,  the  time  when  they 
exhibited  their  (hews.  The  meridiani  were  a  fort  of 
artlefs  combatants,  who  fought  man  with  man,  fword 
in  hand.  Hence  Seneca  takes  occafion  to  obferve. 


that  the  combat3  of  the  morning  were  full  of  huma-  Meridional 
nity  compared  with  thofe  which  followed.  II  . 

MERIDIONAL  distance,  in  navigation,  the  Mer^  . 
fame  with  departure,  or  eafting  and  welling }  being  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  meridian,  under 
which  the  fltip  now  is,  and  any  other  meridian  which 
Ihe  was  under  before. 

Meridional  parts,  miles,  or  minutes,  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  are  the  parts  by  which  the  meridians  in  a  Mer¬ 
cator's  chart  do  increafe,  as  the  parallels  of  latitude  de- 
creafe. 

MERIONETHSHIRE, a  county  of  North- Wales, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caernarvonlhire  and  Den- 
bighftiire ;  on  the  eaft  by  Montgomeryfhire  ;  on  the 
weft  by  St  George’s  channel,  or  the  Irilh  fea ;  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  river  Dyffl,  which  parts  it  from  O.r- 
diganfhire ;  extending  40  miles  in  length  and  36  iir 
breadth.  It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which  are 
four  market-towns,  37  parifties,  about  2590  houfes, 
and  17,100  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  dioeefe  of 
Bangor,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
air  is  very  (harp  in  winter,  on  account  of  its  many  high 
barren  mountains  ;  and  the  foil  is  as  bad  as  any  in 
Wales,  it  being  very  rocky  and  mountainous.  How¬ 
ever,  this  county  feeds  large  flocks  of  flieep,  many 
goats,  and  large  herds  of  horned  cattle,  which  find 
pretty  good  palture  in  the  valleys.  Befides  thefe, 
among  their  other  commodities  may  be  reckoned 
Welch  cotton,  deer,  fowl,  fi(h,  and  efpecially  herrings, 
which  are  taken  on  this  coaft  in  great  plenty. 

MERIT,  fignifies  defert:  This  term  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  fignify  the  moral  goodnefs  of  the 
actions  of  men,  and  the  rewards  to  which  thofe  actions 
in  title  them. 

MERLIN  (Ambrofe),  a  famous  Englilh  poet  and 
reputed  prophet,  flourilhed  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury.  Many  furprifing  and  ridiculous  things  are  re¬ 
lated  of  him.  Several  Englilh  authors  have  repre- 
fented  him  as  the  fon  of  an  incubus,  and  as  tranfpoi  t- 
ing  from  Ireland  to  England  the  great  ftones  which 
form  Stonehenge  on  Salifbury  plain.  Extravagant 
prophecies  and  other  works  are  alfo  attributed  to  him, 
on  which  fome  authors  have  written  commentaries. 

Merlin,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

MERLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of  a  para¬ 
pet  which  is  terminated  by  two  embrafurea  of  a  bat¬ 
tery. 

MERLUCIUS,  the  Hake,  in  ichthyology.  See 
Gadus. 

MERMAID,  or  Merman,  a  fea-creature  fre¬ 
quently  talked  of,  fuppofed  half  human  and  half  a 
fifli. 

However  naturalifts  may  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
mermen  or  mermaids ,  we  have  teftimony  enough,  to  efta- 
blifli  it ;  though,  how  far  thefe  teftimonies  may  be 
authentic,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  fay.  In  the 
year  1187,  as  Laray  informs  us,  fuch  a  monfter  was 
Allied  up  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  kept  by  the 
governor  for  fix  months.  It  bore  fo  near  a  confor¬ 
mity  with  man,  that  nothing  fee  fried  wanting  to  it 
but  fpeech.  One  day  it  took  the  opportunity  of  ma¬ 
king  its  efcape;  and  plunging  into  the  fea,  was  never 
more  heard  of.  Hijl.  de  Angleterre,  P.  I.  p.  403. 

In  the  year  1430,  after  a  huge  tempeft,  which 
broke  down  the  dikt3  in  Holland,  and  made  way  for 

the 
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Mermaid,  the  fea  into  the  meadows,  &c.  fome  girls  of  the  town  the  Babylonians.  Jeremiah  (chap.  1,  2.),  fpeaking  of 
Merodreh  -^am  *n  We  ft-  Free  z  eland ,  going  in  a  boat  to  milk  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  fays,  “  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is 

« - 1  ‘  their  cows,  perceived  a  mermaid  embarraffed  in  the  confonnded,  Mcrodach  is  broken  in  pieces,  her  idols 

mud,  with  a  very  little  water.  They  took  it  into  their  are  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces.” 
boat,  and  brought  it  with  them  to  Edam,  dreffed  it  We  find  certain  kings  of  Babylon,  in  whofe  names 
in  womens  apparel,  and  taught  it  to  fpin.  It  fed  like  that  of  Merodach  is  contained  :  for  example,  Evilme- 
one  of  them,  but  could  never  be  brought  to  offer  at  rodach  and  Merodach-baladaa.  Evilmerodach  was  the 
fpeech.  Some  time  afterwards  it  was  brought  to  fon  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  and  had  for  his  fuc- 
Haerlem,  where  it  lived  for  fome  years,  though  ftill  ceffor  the  wicked  Belfhazzar.  Merodach-baladan,  fon 
Flowing  an  inclination  to  the  water.  Parival  relates,  of  Baladan  king  of  Babylon,  having  heard  that  Heze- 
that  they  had  given  it  fome  notion  of  a  Deity,  and  kiali  had  been  cured  miraculoufly  (lfa.  xxxix.),  and 
that  it  made  its  reverences  very  devoutly  whenever  it  that  the  fun  had  gone  backwards  to  give  him  an  af- 
paffed  by  a  crucifix.  Delices  de  Hollande.  furance  of  his  recovery,  fent  him  p relents,  and  made 

In  the  year  1560,  near  the  ifland  of  Manar,  on  the  him  compliments  upon  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fome  fifhermen  Ptolemy  calls  him  Mardocempadus ,  and  fays,  that  he 
brought  up,  at  one  draught  of  a  net,  feven  mermen  began  to  reign  at  Babylon  26  years  after  the  begin- 
and  mermaids;  of  which  feveral  Jefuits,  and  among  the  ning  of  the  era  of  Nabonaffar,  that  is,  in  the  year  of 
reft  F.  Hen.  Henriques  and  Dimas  Bofquez,  phyfi-  the  world  2283. 

cians  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  were  witneffes.  The  MEROE  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  of  Ethiopia  be- 
phyfician,  who  examined  them  with  a  great  deal  of  yond  Egypt,  in  the  Nile;  with  a  cognominal  town, 
care,  and  made  diffeefion  thereof,  afferts,  that  all  the  the  metropolis  of  the  Ethiopians, 
parts  both  internal  and  external  were  found  perfectly  The  Jefuits  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  pro- 
conformable  to  thofe  of  men.  See  the  Hijl.  de  la  com -  vince  of  Gojam  in  Abyffinia  is  the  Meroe  of  the  an- 
pagme  de  Jefus ,  P.  II.  T.  IV.  n°  276.  where  the  rela-  cients ;  but  this  is  ftrongly  contefted  by  Mr  Bruce, 
tion  is  given  at  length.  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  mult  be  looked  for  fomewhere 

We  have  another  account  of  a  merman,  feen  near  the  between  the  fource  of  the  Nile  and  its  union  with  the 
great  rock  called  Diamond,  on  the  coaft  of  Martini-  Atbara.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  is  very  plainly  the 
co.  The  perfons  who  faw  it,  gave  in  a  precife  deferip-  Aftaboras  of  the  ancients;  and  Pliny  fays  that  this 
tion  of  it  before  a  notary.  They  affirmed  that  they  ftream  iuclofcs  the  left  fide  of  Meroe  as  the  Nile  doe? 
faw  it  wipe  its  hand  over  its  face,  and  even  heard  it  the  right;  in  which  cafe  we  mull  fuppofe  him  looking 
’blow  its  nofe.  fouthward  from  Alexandria,  otherwise  the  words  would 

Another  creature  of  the  fame  fpecies  was  caught  in  not  apply, 
the  Baltic  in  the  year  >531,  and  fent  as  a  pcefent  to  We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Meroe  had 
Sigifmond  king  of  Poland,  with  whom  it  lived  three  its  name  from  a  filler  of  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  who 
days,  and  was  feen  by  all  the  Court.  Another  very  died  there  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince 
young  one  was  taken  near  Rocca  de  Sintra,  as  related  againft  the  Ethiopians.  His  army  periflied  with  hun- 
by  Damian  Goes.  The  king  of  Portugal  and  the  ger  and  third  in  the  defert3  beyond  Meroe ;  which 
grand  mailer  of  the  order  of  St  James,  are  faid  to  have  could  not  have  happened  if  they  had  reached  Gojam, 
had  a  fuit  at  law  to  determine  which  party  thefe  mon*  the  latter  being  one  of  the  moll  plentiful  countries  in 
fters  belong  to.  tjhe  world.  A  further  proof  that  Gojam  cannot  be 

In  Pontopidan’s  Natural  Hillory  of  Norway,  alfo,  the  ancient  Meroe  is,  that  the  latter  was  inclofed  be- 
we  have  accounts  of  mermaids;  but  not  more  remark-  tween  the  rivers  Nile  and  Aftaboras,  while  Gojam  is 
able  or  any  way  better  attelled  than  the  above.  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  the  Nile.  If  the  an- 

MERNS,  or  Kincardinshire,  a  county  of  Scot-  cients  were  acquainted  with  Gojam,  they  mull  alfo 
land,  ftretching  27  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  which  we  certainly  know  they  were  not.  Pliny  fays 
fouth  by  the  river  of  North  Elk,  on  the  weft  by  An-  that  Meroe;  the  moll  confiderable  of  all  the  illands  of 
gus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Dee  and  Aber-  the  Nile,  was  called  Jljlaboras,  from  the  name  of  its 
deenlhire.  The  country  is  pretty  plain  and  level,  left  channel,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  any  other  than 
fruitful  in  corn  and  pallurage,  producing  an  infinite  the  junClion  of  the  Nile  and  Atbara.  He  informs  us 
number  of  fir-trees,  befiaes  a  great  number  of  agree-  moreover,  that  the  fun  was  vertical  twice  in  the  year, 
able  plantations;  and  along  the  fea-coalls  there  are  viz.  when  proceeding  northward  he  entered  the  18th 
many  convenient  creeks  and  harbours. — The  people  degree  of  Taurus,  and  when  returning  he  came  to  the 
are  Lowlanders,  civil,  hofpitable,  and  induftrious. —  14th  degree  of  Leo;  but  this  could  never  be  the  cafe 
The  name  Merns  is  by  fome  derived  from  that  of  a  with  Gojam,  which  lies  in  about  xo  degrees  north  la- 
valiant  nobleman,  who,  fubduing  the  country,  received  titude. 

it  in  reward  from  Kenneth  II.  Cambden  fuppofes  it  Again  the  poet  Luoan  deferibes  Meroe  by  two  cir- 
to  retain  part  of  the  ancient  name  of  Vernicaetes.  The  cumllances  which  cannot  apply  to  any  other  than  the 
other  name  is  derived  from  Kincardin,  its  ancient  capi-  peninfula  of  Atbara.  One  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
tal,  now  an  inconfiderable  village.  The  ftocking-trade  were  black;  which  was  the  cafe  with  the  Gymnofo- 
employs  the  natives  from  the  banks  of  the  Dee  to  phifts  and  firft  inhabitants,  and  which  has  been  the 
Stone-hive;  from  thence  to  the  North  Elk  they  are  cafe  with  all  the  reft  down  to  the  Saracen  conqueft: 
wholly  employed  in  weaving.  but  the  inhabitants  of  Gojam,  as  well  as  the  other  A- 

MERODACH  was  an  ancient  king  of  Babylon,  byffinians,  are  fair,  at  leaft  greatly  different  in  com- 
who  was  placed  among  the  gods,  and  woilhipped  by  plexion  from  the  blacks;  they  are  alfo  long  haired. 

and 
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Merof,  and  nobody  imagined  that  they  ever  had  philofophers  or 
Merom.  fc;ence  among  them, .  which  was  eminently  the  cafe 
L''  *  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Meroc.  The  other 
circumft  nee  is,  that  the  ebony  tree  grew  in  the 
ifland  of  Meroc,  which  at  this  day  grows  plentifully 
in  the  peninfula  of  Atbara,  and  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kuara,  but  not  in  Gojam,  where  the  tree 
could  not  fubfift  on  account  of  the  violent  rains 
which  take  place  during  fix  months  of  the  year.  Mr 
Bruce  mentions  another  circnmftance  quoted  from  the 
poet  Lucan,  which  likewife  tends  to  prove  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  Meroe  and  Atbara  ;  viz.  that  though  there  are 
many  trees  in  it,  they  afford  no  fhade.  This  our  tra¬ 
veller  found  by  experience,  when  returning  from  A- 
byfiinia  through  Atbara.  “  The  country  (fays  he) 
is  fiat,  and  has  very  little  water.  The  foreft,  though 
thick,  afforded  no  fort  of  fhade,  the  hunters  for  the  fake 
of  their  fport,  and  the  Arabs  for  deftroying  the  flies, 
having  fet  fire  to  all  the  dry  grafs  and  fhrubs ;  which 
pafiing  with  great  rapidity  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood  from  eatt  to  weft,  though  it  had  not  time  to 
deftroy  the  trees,  did  yet  wither,  and  occafion  every 
leaf  that  was  upon  them  to  fall,  unlefs  in  thofe  fpaces 
where  villages  had  been  and  where  water  was.  In 
fuch  fpots  a  number  of  large  fpreading  trees  remained 
full  of  foliage  ;  which  from  their  great  height  and  be¬ 
ing  cleared  of  undenvood,  continued  in  full  verdure, 
loaded  with  large,  projecting,  and  exuberant  branches. 
But  even  here  the  pleafure  that  their  fhade  afforded 
was  very  temporary,  fo  as  to  allow  us  no  time  for  en¬ 
joyment.  The  fun,  fo  near  the  zenith,  changed  his 
azimuth  fo  rapidly,  that  every  few  minutes  I  was 
obliged  to  change  the  carpet  on  which  I  lay,  round 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  which  I  had  fled  for  fhelter ; 
and  though  I  lay  down  to  fieep  perfeCUy  fcreened  by 
the  trunk  er  branches,  I  was  prefently  awakened  by 
the  violent  rays  of  a  fcorcbing  fun,  the  fhade  having 
paired  beyond  me.  In  all  other  place?;  though  we 
had  travelled  conflantly  in  a  foreft,  we  never  met 
with  a  tree  that  could  fhade  us  for  a  moment,  the 
fire  having  deprived  them  of  all  their  leaves.”  The 
heat  of  Atbara  is  excefiive,  the  thermometer  having 
been  obferved  at  1 19I0:  two  of  Mr  Bruce’s  company 
died  of  thirfi.,  or  at  leaf!  of  the  confequences  of  drink¬ 
ing  after  extreme  thirft.  The  inhabitants  live  in  the 
greatefl  mifery,  and  are  continually  in  danger  from 
the  neighbouring  Arabs,  who,  by  deftroying  and 
burning  their  corn,  are  able  to  reduce  them  to  a  ftar- 
ving  condition.  Notwithftanding  all  their  difadvan- 
tages,  however,  they  have  a  manufacture  of  coarfe 
cotton  towels,  of  a  fize  juft  fufficient  to  go  round  the 
waift,  which  pafs  current  as  filver  money  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

MEROM,  (anc.  geog.)  The  waters  of  Merom, 
at  which  place  Jabin  and  the  other  confederate  kings 
met  to  fight  Jofhua  (xi.  5.),  are  generally  fuppofed  by 
the  learned  to  be  the  lake  Semechon,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the  lake  Gen- 
nefareth  ;  fince  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  city 
Hazor,  where  Jabin  reigned,  was  fituated  upon  this 
lake.  But  others  think,  that  the  waters  of  Merom . 
or  Merome  were  fomewhere  about  the  brook  Kifhon, 
fince  there  is  a  place  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  againft  Sifera  ( Judg.  v.  2  X.).  And 
its  is  more  rational  to  think,  that  the  confederate  kings 


advanced  as  far  as  the  brook  Kifhon,  and  to  a  pafs  Merope, 
which  led  into  the  country,  to  hinder  Jofhua  from  MetnP^ 
penetrating  it,  or  even  to  attack  him  in  the  country v 
where  he  himfelf  lay  encamped,  than  to  imagine  that 
they  waited  for  him  in  the  midft  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try  5  leaving  all  Galilee  at  his  mercy,  and  the  whole 
traCt  from  the  brook  Kifhon  to  the  lake  Semechon. 

MEROPE  (fab.  hift. )  one  of  the  Atlantides. 

She  married  Sifyphus  the  fon  of  JEolus,  and  like  her 
fitters  was  changed  into  a  conftellation  after  death.  It 
is  faid  that  in  the  conftellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  ftar 
of  Merope  appears  more  dim  and  obfeure  than  the 
reft,  becaufe  flie,  as  the  poets  obferve,  married  a  mor¬ 
tal,  while  her  fifteis  married  fome  of  the  gods  or  their 
defeendants. 

MEROPS  (fab.  hift.)  a  king  of  the  ifland  of  Cos, 
who  married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was 
changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  conftel- 
latiens.  Alfo  a  celebrated  foothfayer  of  Percofus  in 
Troas,  who  foretold  the  death  of  his  fons  Adraftus 
and  Amphius,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war. 

They  flighted  their  father’s  advice,  and  were  killed  by 
Diomedes. 

MEROPS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  pica:.  The  bill  is  crooked,  flat,  and  cari- 
nated  }  the  tongue  is  jagged  at  the  point ;  and  the 
feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  1 .  The  apiafter,  or  bee- 
eater,  has  an  iron-coloured  back  ;  the  belly  and  tail 
are  of  a  bluifh  green  ;  and  the  throat  is  yellow.  This 
bird  inhabits  various  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  though  not  in  England  ;  yet  is  faid  to  have, 
been  feen  in  Sweden,  and  flocks  of  them  have  been 
met  with  at  Anfpach  in  Germany  in  the  month  of 
June.  They  are  now  and  then  feen  in  Lorraine, 
though  only  in  pairs ;  and  are  not  unfrequent  in  other 
parts,  fince  Kramer  talks  of  their  building  the  neft  in 
the  fandy  crags  of  the  Danube.  They  are  met  with 
in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France  ;  and  in  Candia 
and  other  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  in 
plenty,  as  well  as  in  Palefline  and  Arabia,  being  very 
common  in  the  woods  about  Yemen,  where  they  are 
called  Schasghagha.  It  takes  the  name  of  bee-catcr 
from  its  being  very  fond  of  thofe  infedts ;  but,  befidcs 
thefe,  it  will  catch  gnats,  flies,  cicadas,  and  other  in¬ 
fers,  on  the  wing,  like  the  fwallow.  Willoughby 
tells  us,  from  Belon,  “  that  its  Angular  elegancy  in¬ 
vites  the  Candy  boys  to  hunt  for  it  with  cicada,  as 
they  do  for  thofe  greater  fwallows  called  fwifts ,  af¬ 
ter  this  manner  : — Bending  a  pin  like  a  hook,  and  ty¬ 
ing  it  by  the  head  to  the  end  of  a  thread,  they  tlirult 
it  through  a  cicada  (as  boys  bait  a  hook  with  a  fly), 
holding  the  other  end  of  the  thread  in  their  hands: 
the  cicada,  fo  fattened,  flies  neverthelefs  in  the  air  ; 
which  the  Merops  -  fpying,  flies  after  it  with  all  her 
force  ;  and  catching  it,  fwallows  pin  and  all,  where¬ 
with  file  is  caught.” — This  bird  is  faid  to  be  in  molt 
plenty  in  the-  itte  of  Candia  ;  and,  in  defeat  of  infedts, 
to  eat  feeds  of  many  kinds;  and  Ray  fuppofes,  from 
its  fimilarity  to  the  kingsfifher,  it  may  poflibly  feed 
on  fifh.  Moft  probably  fome  think  it  good  to  eat, 
as  Willoughby  faw  many  of  them  expofed  for  fale  in 
the  markets  of  Rome;  Thefe  birds  make  their  nefts 
in  deep  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  like  the  fand  mar¬ 
tin  and  kingsfiflier,  at  the  end  of  which  the  female 
lays  from  five  to  feven  white  eggs,  rather  lefs  than  thofe 
3  off 
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RlpropB  of  a  blac  kbird.  The  neft  itfelf  is  cotnpofed  of  mofs. 

II  2.  The  viridis,  or  Indian  bee-eater,  is  green,  with  a 
,  Merfa.  yach  belt  on  the  bread  ;  and  the  throat  and  tail  are 
1  v  black.  It  inhabits  Bengal.  3.  The  congener  is  ytd- 
lowi/h,  with  a  green  rump.  It  inhabits  the  fcmth  of 
Europe.  4.  The  fuperciliofus  is  green,  with  a  white 
line  both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  and  a  yellow 
throat.  It  is  found  in  Madagafcar,  where  the  natives 
give  it  the  name  of  Patirich  “Tirtch .  5.  The  cinereus 

is  variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  with  the  two  long- 
eft  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  ted.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  6.  rlhe  erythropterus,  or  fed-winged  bee-eater, 
is  in  length  fix  inches ;  the  bill  is  one  inch,  and  black: 
the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  body,  wings,  and  tail 
Plate  coverts>  are  gveen  brewn,  deepeft  on  the  head  and 
CCXCIV.  ^ack,  lighted  on  the  rump  and  tail  coverts :  behind 
the  eye  is  a  fpot  of  the  fame,  hut  of  a  very  deep  co¬ 
lour  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  red,  tipped  with  black  ; 
the  laft  two  inches  in  length  :  the  throat  is  yellow ;  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  a  dirty  white  ;  and  the 
legs  black.— This  inhabits  Senegal,  from  which  place  a 
well-preferved  /kin  was  brought  by  M.  Adanfoii.  (See 
fig.  A.)  7.  The  wattled  bee-eater  (fig.  B.)  is  the  lize 

cf  acuckow,  in  length  about  1 4^  inches.  The  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  being  longer  than  the 
reft,  give  the  appearanc  >of  a  crefl  ;  thofe  of  the  un¬ 
der  part  are  fmooth  ;  the  plumage  for  the  moft  part 
is  brown  ;  the  feathers  are  long  and  pointed,  and  each 
feather  lias  a  ftreak  of  white  down  the  middle  •,  under 
the  eye,  on  each  fide,  is  a  kind  of  wattle,  of  an  o- 
range  colour ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  is  yellow  ;  the 
tail  is  wedge-fhaped,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  magpie, 
and  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  white  ;  the  bill  cmd 
legs  are  brown. — This  biid  is  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar 
to  New  Holland.  There  are  14  or  15  other  fpecies. 

MEROVINGIAN  character,  derives  it  name 
from  Meroii6e,  the  firft  king  of  Trance  of  that  race, 
which  reigned  333  years,  from  Pharamond  to  Charles 
Martel.,  This  race  is  faid  by  fome-  to  have  termina¬ 
ted  in  Childeric  III.  A.  D.  751.  There  are  many 
MSS.  in  the  French  libraries  /till  extant  in  this  cha¬ 
racter. 

MEROZ,  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  brook  Ki/hon,  whofe  inhabitants  refufing 
to  come  to  the  afliftance  of  their  brethren  when  they 
fought  with  Sifera,  were  put  under  an  anathema 
(Judgesv.  23.)  “  Curfc  ye  Meroz,  fays  the  angel  of  the 
Lord ;  curfe  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof:  becaufe, 
&c.”  Some  have  thought  that  Meroz  is  the  fame  asMer- 
rus  or  Merom ;  and  this  F.  Calmet  thinks  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  in  this  matter.  Others  will  have  it,  that 
Meroz  was  a  mighty  man,  who  dwelt  near  the  Ki/hon, 
and  not  caring  to  come  to  the  afliftance  of  Barak  and 
^  Deborah,  was  excommunicated  by  the. angel  of  the 

J.ord  by  the  found  of  400  trumpets.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord,  according  to  fome,  was  Barak,  the  general 
of  the  Lord’s  army  ;  but  according  to  others  he  was 
the  high-prieft  for  the  time  being,  or  a  prophet. 

MERSA,  a  town  of  Barbary,  pleafantly  fituated 
about  1 1  miles  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  two  from 
Mclcha  the  fite  of  ancient  Carthage.  The  Bey  has 
here  two  country-houfes,  one  of  them  very  coftly  work, 
built  by  Haflan  Bey  furnamed  the  Good.  From 
thefe  are  orange  gardens  reaching  almoft  to  the  fea- 
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ftiore  ;  on  the  edge  of  which  is  a  famous  well  of  fweet  f  Wen, 
water,  efteemed  the  bdl  and  lighteft  in  the  kingdom.  ‘v!er*ni'l<'- 
Clofe  to  this  is  a  coffee-hmife,  whether  numbers  of  "  v 
people  from  the  neighbouring  places  refort  to  drink 
coffee,  and  a  glafs  of  this  natural  luxury  fo  peculiarly 
enjoyed  in  the  caftern  countries.  In  the  middle  of  , 

the  court  is  a  large  mulberry-tree,  under  the  {hade  of  \ 

which  they  fit  and  fmoke  and  play  at  chefs  ;  inha¬ 
ling  the  comfortable  fea-breeze  that  refre/lies  this  de¬ 
lightful  fpot.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  camel  with 
the  Persian  wheel. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  port,  or  cothon, 
(fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  one),  built  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  after  Sapii  had  blocked  up  the  old  port,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  turret  or  light-houfe  being  left. 

MERS  orMfiRSE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  called  alfo 
Bernvickjhire.  This  laft  name  it  derives  from  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which  was  the  head  of  the  /hire  before  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Engli/h,  and  obtained  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Mers  or  March ,  becaufe  it  was  one  of  the 
borders  towards  England.  It  is  wa/hed  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  by  the  river  Tweed  and  the  German  Ocean, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Tweedale,  and  on  the  north 
by  Lothian.  It  extends  24  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  the  breadth  amounts  to  16.  ’The  face  of  the 
country  is  rough  and  irregular,  exhibiting  hills,  moors, 
and  moffes,  with  intermediate  valleys,  which  are  plea- 
fant  and  fruitful.  It  is  watered  by  many  ftreams;  and 
particularly  by  the  famous  Tweed,  which,  rifing  from 
the  fame  hills  that  give  birth  to  the  Clyde  and  Annan, 
runs  with  a  rapid  courfe  through  Tweedale  foreft  and 
Teviotdale,  and  after  a  ceurfe  of  50  miles  difem- 
bogues  itfelf  into  the  German  Ocean.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  length  of  its  courfe,  it  is  not  navigable  above 
Berwick,  where  there  is  a  noble  bridge  over  it,  con¬ 
fiding  of  15  arches.  There  is  another  fine  one,  call¬ 
ed  the  Union  Bridge,  at  Coldftream.  There  is  a  third 
at  Melrofe,  a  fourth  at  Peebles,  and  a  fifth  at 
Kelfo.  The  /hire  of  Berwick  is  generally  diftin- 
gui/hed  into  the  three  divifions  of  MerS,  Lammer- 
muir,  and  Lauderdale.  The  Mers  is  low,  plcafant, 
and  tolerably  fruitful  in  corn.  Lammermuir  is  a 
hilly  country,  abounding  with  game,  aud  yielding 
good  pafture  for  fheep  and  black  cattle.  Lauder¬ 
dale  is  a  tra&  of  land  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  rivef 
Lauder,  agreeably  varied  with  hill,  dale,  and  foreft, 
producing  good  /lore  of  corn  and  pafturage,  and  gi¬ 
ving  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Maitland :  but 
the  moft  fruitful  and  populous  parts  of  Berwick/hire, 
are  thofe  that  lie  along  the  Tweed,  and  on  both  fides 
of  the  leffer  rivers  White  Water,  Black  Water,  and 
Eye.  The  feats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  abound 
in  this  county. 

MERSENNE  (Marin),  in  L^tin  Merfennus,  a 
learned  French  author,  born  at  Oyfe,  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  anno  1588.  He  ftudied  at  La  Fleche  at  the 
fame  time  with  Des  Cartes ;  with  whom  he  contrac¬ 
ted  a  ftridt  friend/hip,  which  lafted  till  death.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  ftudied  at  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  in  1611  entered  himfelf  among  the  minims.  He 
became  W'ell  /killed  in  Hebrew,  philofophy,  and  ma¬ 
thematics.  He  was  of  a  tranquil,  fincere,  and  enga¬ 
ging  temper;  and  was  liniverfdly  efteemed  by  per/ons 
Ulullrious  for  their  birth,  their  dignity,  and  their 
1  learning.  - 
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Merfey  learning.  He  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  in  the 
Merus  convent  of  Nevers,  and  at  length  became  fuperior  of 
.  that  convent  ;  but  being  willing  to  apply  himfelf  to 

ftudy  with  more  freedom,  he  refigned  all  the  polls  he 
enjoyed  in  his  order,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  I- 
taly,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  wrote#  great  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  §£uttJliones  celeberrima  in  Genejim.  2.  Harmonicorum 
libri.  3.  De  fonorum  natura ,  caujis,  &  eJfeSi'thus. 
4.  Cogitata  phyfico-mathematica.  5.  La  •verite  des 
Sciences.  6.  Les  quejlions  monies.  He  died  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1648.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  bell  men  of  his  age.  No  perfon  was  more 
curious  in  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
and  carrying  all  the  arts  and  fciences  to  their  ut- 
moft  perfe&ion.  He  was  in  a  manner  the  centre  of 
all  the  men  of  learning,  by  the  mutual  correfpondence 
which  he  managed  between  them.  He  omitted  no 
means  to  engage  them  to  publilh  their  woiks;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  feveral  excellent  difeoveries, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  would  perhaps  have 
been  loft. 

MERSEY,  a  river  of  England,  that  runs  through 
the  counties  of  Lancaller,  York,  and  Chefter,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Irifh  fea  at  Liverpool.  By  the 
late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the 
rivers  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn, 
Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  5  which  navigation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancaller, 
Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter, 
Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

Mehset-  IJland,  an  illand  of  Effex,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Coin,  fouth  of  Colchefter.  It  was  feized  by  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  for  their  winter- 
quarters.  It  had  eight  parifhes,  now  reduced  to  two, 
viz.  eaft  and  weft  Merfey.  The  illand  had  a  block- 
houfe ;  and,  in  the  Dutch  war,  the  parliament  put 
loco  men  in  it. 

MERULA  (George),  an  Italian  of  extraordinary 
parts  and  learning,  born  at  Alexandria  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan  about  the  year  1420.  He  taught  youth  at 
Venice  and  Milan  for  40  years,  and  laboured  abundant¬ 
ly  in  reftoring  and  corre&ing  ancient  authors.  He 
wrote,  and  addreffed  to  Lewis  Sforza,  ‘intiquitates 
Vicecomiium  ;  or  “  The  Adlions  of  the  Dukes  of  Mi¬ 
lan,”  in  10  books  5  with  fome  other  things  in  the  fame 
Way.  His  death,  in  1494,  is  faid  not  to  have  grieved 
any  body  ;  as  hb  lived  in  a  Hate  of  war  with,  and  abu- 
fed,  almoft  all  his  cotemporary  fcholars. 

MERULA  (Paul),  bom  at  Dort  in  Holland,  a  fa¬ 
mous  lawyer,  hiftorian,  and  linguift,  was  profeffor  of 
hillory  in  the  univeifity  of  Leyden  after  Lipfius.  He 
Wrote,  1.  Commentaries  on  Ennius ;  2.  The  life  of 
Erafmus  and  Junius  ;  3.  A  Cofmography  j  4.  A  tfea- 
tife  of  law  ;  and  died  in  1607. 

Merula,  or  Blackbird,  in  ornithology.  See  Tur- 
»us. 

MERUS,  (aiic.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  the  Hither 
India,  hanging  over  the  city  Nyffa,  built  by  Bacchus^ 
and  lituated  between  the  rivers  Cophen  and  Indus. 
’The  name,  denoting  the  thigh,  gave  rife  to  the  fable 
of  Bacchus  being  inferted  into  Jupiter  s  thigh,  and 
feeing  born  twice  ;  becaufein  this  mountain  he  and  hie 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 


army  are  faid  to  have  been  preferved,  when  difeafe  and  Mefaraic 
peftilence  raged  in  the  plains  below.  H 

MESARAIC-vessels,  in  the  general  fenfe,  are  ^  c 
the  fame  with  Mesenteric. 

In  common  ufe,  mefaraic  is  more  frequently  applied 
to  the  veins,  and  mefenteric  to  the  arteries,  of  the  me- 
fentery.  See  Anatomy. 

MESCHED,  a  conliderable  town  of  Perfia,  and 
in  the  province  of  Khoraffan  ;  fortified  with  feveral 
towers,  and  famous  for  the  magnificent  fepulchre  of 
Iman  Rifa,  of  the  family  of  Ali,  to  whom  the  Per- 
fians  pay  great  devotion.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain 
near  this  town,  in  which  are  fine  torquife-ftones ;  in 
E.  Long.  59,  2$.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

MESEMBRYAN  1'HEMUM,  Fig-marigold, 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  method  ranking  under  the  :3  th  order,  Succulents. 

The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  are  numerous  and 
linear  5  the  capfule  is  fleiliy,  inferior,  and  monofper- 
mous.  There  are  between  40  and  50  fpecies ;  all 
African  plants,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j 
near  40  of  which  are  retained  irt  our  gardens  for 
variety.  Of  thefc  only  one  is  annual,  and  the  moft 
remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  the  cryjlallinum , 
diamond Jicoides,  or  ice-plant.  It  riles  with  a  fhort,  thick, 
fucculent  ilalk,  dividing  low  into  many  trailing,  very 
fpreading,  fucculent  branches,  befpangled  all  over  with 
icy  pimples;  very  pellucid  and  glittering;  oval,  undu¬ 
late,  alternate,  papulofe  or  pimply,  glittering  leaves ; 
and  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  numerous,  almoft 
clofe  fitting,  white  flowers,  tinged  with  red  or  crimfon ; 
fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in  autumn  This  Angu¬ 
lar  and  curious  plant,  being  clofely  covered  with  large 
pellucid  pimples,  full  of  moifture  Ihining  brilliantly 
like  diamonds,  is  in  great  efteem.  It  is  a  very  tender 
plant  while  young  ;  and  is  railed  annually  from  feed 
by  means  of  hot-beds.  In  June  it  will  endure  the  open 
air  till  Odftober,  when  it  perifhes  ;  but  if  placed  in  a 
hot-houfe  in  autumn,  it  will  often  live  all  winter.  It 
i.s  commonly  planted  in  pots  for  the  Conveniency  of  re¬ 
moving  from  place  to  place  ;  but  if  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  it  grows  confiderably  ftronger,  even  to  luxu¬ 
riance  :  however,  when  confined  in  pots,  it  flowers 
more  abundantly. 

The  other  fpecies  are  moft  durable  in  ftem  and  fo¬ 
liage.  Some  are  ihrubby  ;  others  pendulous,  with 
loofe  ftraggling  ftems,  and  branches  inclining  to  the 
ground  5  while  others  have  no  ftalks  at  all  :  their  leave* 
are  univerfally  very  thick,  fucculent,  flefhy  ;  and  of 
many  various  fhapes,  fituations,  and  diredlions  ;  while 
fome  are  curioufly  pun&ured,  or  dotted  with  traufpa- 
rent  points,  and  fome  have  pellucid  pimples,  as  already 
mentioned  :  they  afford  a  very  agreeable  variety  at  all 
times  in  the  year,  and  merit  a  place  in  every  colledlion. 

They  are  gfeen-houfe  plants,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  their  ftalks  and  branches. 

MESENTERIC,  or  Mesaraic,  an  epithet  gi¬ 
ven  to  two  arteries  arifing  from  the.defccnding  aorta, 
and  proceeding  to  the  mefentery.  See  Mesente¬ 
ry. 

MESENTERITIS,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Mesen¬ 
tery.  See  Medicine,  n°  191. 

MESENTERY,  Mf.sen-ter.ivm,  (formed  of 

3  F  middiet, 
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MefV.es  middle,  and  *»»■*/>«»  mtejline),  in  anatofhy,  a  fatty  mem- 
'll  branous  body,  thus  called  as  being  placed  in  the 
eP',us‘  middle  of  the  inteftines,'  which  it  conne&sto  one  ano¬ 
ther.  See  Anatomy,  n  94. 

MESHES  of  Nets.1,' the  openings  or  interftices  be¬ 
tween  the  threads. 

MESN,  or  Mesne,  a  term  in  law,  fignifying 
him  who  is  lord  of  a  manor,  and  fo  hath  tenants 
holding  of  him  ;  yet  he  himfelf  holds  of  a  faperior 
lord. 

The  word  is  properly  derived  from  maifne ,  quaji  mi¬ 
nor  natu  ;  becaufe  his  tenure  is  derived  from  another, 
from  whom  he  holds. 

Mesn  alfo  denotes  a  writ,  which  lieth  where  there 
is  lord  mefn  and  tenant ;  and  the  tenant  is  diftrained 
for  ferviees  due  from  the  mefn  to  the  fuperior  lord. 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  tenant  (hall -have  judgment  to  be  acquitted  or 
indemnified  by  the  mefne  lord  ;  and  if  he  makes  de¬ 
fault  therein,  or  does  not  appear  originally  to  the  te¬ 
nant’s  writ,  he  lhall  be  forejudged  of  his  mefnalty,  and 
the  tenant  lhall  hold  immediately  of  the  lord  para¬ 
mount  himfelf. 

MES.OCHRI,  were  muficians  among  the  ancients 
who  prefided  in  concerts,  and  by.  beating  a  wooden 
delk  regularly  with  their  feet,  directed  the  meafure  of 
the  mufic.  For  the  purpofe  of  beating  time,  they 
wore  wooden  clogs,  called  by  the  ancients  crupezia, 
which  occafioned  the  found  to  be  better  heard. 

MESOCOLON>  in,  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  me- 
fentery,  which,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
ileum,  contracts  and  changes  its  name.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  n°  94 

MESOLOGARITHMS,  according  to  Kepler,  are 
the  logarithms  of  the  co-fines  and  co-tangents ;  the 
former  of  which  were  called  by  Baron  Napier  anti-loga¬ 
rithms ,  and,  the  latter  differentials . 

MESOPOTAMIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Diarbeck,  in  Turky  in  AJia.  It  is  fituated 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  having  Af- 
fyria  on  the  eaft,  Armenia  on  the  north,  Syria  on  the 
weft,  and  Arabia  Deferta  with  Babylonia  on  the  fouth. 
The  Hebrews  called  it  Padan-aram  ( Gen.  xxviii.  2. 
&c.)>  and  4ram  Naharaim  (title  of  Pfal.  lx.)  or  Aram 
of  the  two  rivers,  becaufe  it  was  firft  peopled  by  Aram 
hither  of  the  Syrians,  and- is  fituated  between  the  two 
rivers  already  mentioned  This  Country  is  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  fcripture,  as  being  the  firft  dwelling  of  men 
both  before  and  after  the  deluge  ;  and  becaufe  it  gave 
birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber.,  Terah,.  Abraham,  Nahor, 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  the  fons  of 
Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  ancient  Mefopotamia,  till, 
by  vaft  labour  and  induftry,.  the  two  rivers  of  the  Ti¬ 
gris  and  Euphrates  were  united  into  one  channel, 
The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in  the  fame  country.  Of¬ 
ten  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Mefopotamia  (Deut. 
xxiii  4  &c.  and  fcmetimes  that  of  Syria,  (Hofea 
xii.  2.  Balaam  fon  of  Beor  was  of  Mefopotamia, 
Deut.  xxiii.  4,  Chulhan-rilhathaim  king  of  Mefor 
potamia  kept  the  Hebrews  in  fubjeftion  fome  time  after 
the  death  of  Joftiua,  Judg.  iii.  8. 

MESOPTERYGIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  fifties  as  have  only  one  back-fin,,  and  that 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 

MESPILUS,  the  Media*,  in  botany  ;  A  genus 


of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  MefjiJhi*,. 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking-  — ■— 
under  the  36th  order,  Pomacea.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid  ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  the  berry  is  inferior  and 
pentafpermous.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  viz. 

t.  The  Gq$manica,  German  mefpilus,  or  common 
medlar,  rifes  with  a  deformed  tree-ftem,  branching  ir¬ 
regularly  15  or  20  feet  high  ;  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
downy  underneath ;  and  large  clofe  fitting,  white  Howl¬ 
ers,  fingly  from  the  fidesof  the  branches;  fucceeded  by. 
large  roundilh  brown  fruit,  the  fize  of  middling  apples, 
which  ripen  in  October,  but  are  not  eatable  till  begin¬ 
ning  to  decay.  The  varieties  are,  common  great  Ger¬ 
man  medlar — finalle  r  Not  ti  ngham  medlar — fp  ..ar-ftiaped. 

Italian  medlar.  This  fpecies  and  varieties  are  all  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Engl-ilh  gardens  for  the  fruit :  but  the. 

German  or  Dutch  medlar,  and  the  Nottingham  kind,, 
are  the  moll  cotnnv  n  ;  and  the  latter  of  which  two, 
though  a  fmaller  fruit,  is  rather  preferable  for  riclinefs- 
and  poignancy  of  flavour.  Thefe  kinds  of  fruit  are  never- 
eatable  until  they  begin  to  rot;  forwhenfirm  and  found,- 
they  are  of  a  Angularly  auftere  difagreeable  tafte ;  yet- 
having  lain  fome  time  after,  being  gathered,  till  they 
begin  to  afiume  a  ftate  of  decay  and  become  foft,  they* 
acquire  a  delicious  flavour,  extremely  agreeable  to 
many,  though  to  others  altogether  unpalatable.— — 

All  thefe  forts  ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  or» 
beginning  of  November;  when  being  gathered,  fome, 
fliould  be  laid  in  moift  bran,  in-  fevered  layers,  to  for¬ 
ward  their  decay;  others  on  itraw  in  the  fruitery :  tliofis 
in.  the  bran  will  begin  to  be  r.eady  for  u£e  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  thofe  laid  on  llraw  will.come  gradually) 
forward  in  fuccefiion. 

2.  The  arbutifolia,  arbutus-leaved  mefpilus,  hath  a? 

Ihrubby  ftem,  branching  eredtly  five  or  fix  feet  high 
lanceolate,  crenated,  alternate  leaves,  downy  under¬ 
neath  ;  and,  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches, 
fmall  white  flowers  in  clutters;  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
roundilh,  purple  fruit,  like  haws. 

3.  The  amelanchier,  or  Ihrubby  medlar,  with  black 
fruit,  rifes  with  feveral  Ihrubby,  (lender,  hairy  Items* 
branching  moderately  about  four  feet  high,  having, 
purplilh  branches ;  oval,  ferrated  leaves,  downy  un¬ 
derneath  ;  and  fmall  white  flowers,  in  clutters  afcs 
the  ends  of  the  branches :  fucceeded  by  fmall  black.- 
fruit. 

4.  The  chamas-mefpiius,  or  dwarf  medlar,  com¬ 
monly  called  baflard  quince,  hath  a  Ihrubby,  flender, 
fmooth  ftem,  branching  weakly  four  or  five  feet  high,, 
having  purplilh  branches ;  oval,  ferrated,  fmooth< 
leaves,  on  long  foot  ftalks ;  and  from  the  axillas, 
purple  flowers,  collected  into  round  heads,  with  nar¬ 
row,  purplilh^  deciduous  braftese  ;  fucceeded  by  fmall- 
red  fruit.  - 

5.  The  coton eafter,  commonly  called  dwarf  quince ,. 
rifes  with  a  Ihrubby,  fmooth  Item,  branching  fouri 
or  five  feet  high,,  the  branches  flender  and  reddilh  ; 
oval  entire  leaves  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks ;  and  from  tliei 
axillas,  fmall  clofe-fitting  purple  flowers,  two  or  three 
together ;  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundilh,  bright-red 
fruit. 

6.  The  Canadenfis,  Canada  fnowy  mefpilus,  hath  a 
Ihrubby,  fmooth  ftem,  branching  four  or  five  feet- 
high,  with  fmooth,  purplilh  branches ;  oval-oblong,, 
ferrated,  fmooth  leaves,  on  long  footftalks ;  and  all 

the 
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"Mafpilus  the  branches  terminated  by  clufters  of  fnowy-white 
li,  flowers  ;  fucceeded  by  fmall,  purplifh  fruit,  like  haws. 
i  e  °‘1  A‘  7.  The  pyracantha,  or  ever-green  thorn,  rife?  with 
a  flirubby,  fpinous  ftem,  branching  diffufely  12  or  14 
feet  high,  the  branches  /lender  and  flexible,  with  a 
dark  green ifli  bark,  armed  with  long  /harp  Tpines ; 
fpear-fhaped-oval,  cienated,  ever-green  leaves;  and  all 
the  /hoots  terminated  by  numerous  clufters  of  whiti/h 
flowers  ;  fucceeded  by  large  bunches  of  beautiful  red 
berries,  remaining  all  winter,  and  exhibiting  a  very  or¬ 
namental  appearance. 

All  thefe  feven  fpecies  of  mefpilus  are  of  the  tree 
and  fhrub  kind  ;  the  firft  fix  forts  are  deciduous,  the 
fcventh  an  evergreen  ;  the  leaves  are  univerfally  Ample; 
thofe  of  the  mefpilus  Germanica  very  large,  the  others 
ttioftly  of  moderate  fize,  and  which  in  moft  of  the  forts 
grow  upon  /hort  footftalks.  They  all  flower  abun¬ 
dantly  every  fummer,  the  flowers  univerfally  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  and  confifting  each  of  five  large  roundi/h  petals, 
20  ftamina,  and  five  ftyles.  They  are  all  veiy  hardy, 
and  fucceed  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation,  and  their 
propagation  and  culture  is  very  eafy. 

The  firft  fort  and  varieties  are  cultivated  as  fruit- 
ttees,  principally  as  ftandards,  fometimes  alfo  as  efpa- 
liers  for  variety.  The  other  fpecies  are  very  proper 
furniture  for  any  ornamental  plantation,  where  they 
will  make  an  agreeable  variety  with  their  different  fo¬ 
liage  ;  and  their  flowers  make  a  fine  appearance,  as  alfo 
the'r  fruit  in  autumn  and  winter,  which,  if  not  devour¬ 
ed  by  birds,  remain  long  on  the  branches,  and  afford  a 
fine  variety  in  thofe  feafons.  The  pyracantha,  being 
rather  of  flexible  growth,  is  moft  commonly  trained 
againft  walls  or  the  fronts  of  houfes,  both  for  the  fup- 
port  of  its  flexible  branches,  and  that  it  may  exhibit 
its  berries  more  ornamentally. 

When  it  is  defigned  to  have  any  of  the  common 
medlars  as  fruit-trees,  they  may  be  trained  either  as 
dwarfs,  for  dwarf  ftandards,  or  for  efpaliers,  or  trained 
as  half  or  full  ftandards,  and  managed  in  either  of 
thofe  modes  of  training  nearly  as  other  fruit-trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  apple  and  pear ;  and  are  raifed  either  by 
feed,  by  grafting,  or  by  budding;  but  either  of  the  two 
*  latter  methods  are  the  moft  certain  for  continuing  the 
forts  without  variation:  obferving,  after /hortening  their 
firft  /hoots  from  the  graft  or  bud,  where  it  (hall  feem 
neeefl’ary  to  force  out  a  proper  lupply  of  wood  to  form 
a  head,  to  train  the  branches  afterwards  principally  at 
full  length,  and  let  the  ftandards  branch  out  in  their 
own  way. 

MESS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  implies  a  number  of  fol- 
diers,  who,  by  laying  away  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
pay  towards  provifions,  mefs  together  :  fix  or  eight  is 
generally  the  number -of  each  mefs.  Experience  proves, 
that  nothing  contributes  moie  to  the  health  of  a  fol- 
dier,  than  a  regular  and  well  chofen  diet,  and  his  be¬ 
ing  obliged  every  day  to  boil  the  pot:  it  corretts  drun- 
kennefs,  and  in  a  great  meafure  prcvents.gaming,  and 
thereby  defertion. 

MESSALINA  (Valeria),  a  daughter  of  Meffala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
d;  (graced  herfelf  by  her  cruelties  and  incontinence, 
tier  hufband’s  palace  was  not  the  only  feat  of  her  laf- 
nvioufuefs,  but  /he  prollituted  her/elf  in  the  public 
Ifreets,  and  few  men  there  were  at  Rome  who  could 
-Hot  boaft  cf  having  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  impure 
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Meffalina.  Her  extravagancies  at  laft  irritated  her  MeiTana 
hu/band,  who  commanded  her  to  appear  and  anfvver  ^  L 
all  the  accufations  v/nich  were  brought  againft  her:  upon  f  ‘ 

which  /he  attempted  to  deftroy  herfelf ;  and  when  her 
courage-  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes  who  had  been 
fent  to  her  difpatched  her  with  his  fvvord.  It’  is  in 
fpeaking  of  her  debaucheries  and  lewdnefs  that  Juve¬ 
nal  fays, 

Et  lafata  viris,  -necdum  fattata,  receflit. 

Her  name  has  become  a  common  appellation  to  de¬ 
note  a  vi oman  of  /hamelefs  and  inordinate  lull. 

MESSANA,  (anc.  geog  ),  the  firft  town  of  Sicily 
on  crofting  over  from  Italy,  fituated  on  the  ftrait  now 
called  the  Faro ,  (Italicus).  Anciently  called  Zanr.le , 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  king  Zanclus ; 
or,  according  to  others,  from  the  Sicilian  term  Zan- 
cion,  denoting  a  fickle,  alluding  to  the  curvity  of  the 
coatt  :  a  name  appropriated  by  the  poets ;  and  hence 
Zanelai ,  the  people,  (Herodotus,  Paufanias)  The 
other  name  Mejjana  is  from  the  Mefenii  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  (Strabo).  Thucydides  aferibes  its  origin  to 
Anaxilas  the  Meffeuian,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  re¬ 
ceived  all  comers,  calling  the  town  after  the  name  of 
his  country.  The  Greeks  always  call  it  Me  {flue  ;  the 
Romans  Meffena  conftantly,  to  diltingui/b  it  from 
Mejfene  of  Feloponnefus.  Now  Messina,  lately  ruin¬ 
ed  by  earthquakes. 

MclSSRNA,  or  Messene,  an  inland  town,  and 
the  capital  of  Meffenia,  a  country  of  Pcloponnefus ; 
erroneou/ly  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  coatt.  It  was 
built  by  Epaminondas,  who  recalled  all  the  Meffenian 
exiles,  and  gave  the  town  the  name  of  MfJ'ene.  A  place 
vying  in  point  of  ftrength  and  fituation  with  Corinth, 
according  to  Strabo;  and  therefore Demetri us Phalerius 
advi/ed  Philip,  father  of  Perfeus,  that  if  he  wanted  to 
have  Pcloponnefus  iu  his  power,  he  {hould  make  him- 
felf  mailer  of  thefe  two  towns,  as  thus  he  would  have 
the  ox  by  both  horns. 

MESSENGERS,  are  certain  officers  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  direction  of  the  fecietaries  of  ftate, 
and  always  in  readinefs  to  be  fent  with  all  kinds  of 
difpatches  foreigu  and  domeflic.  They  alfo,  by  virtue 
of  the  fecretaries  warrants,  take  up  perfons  for  high 
treafon,  or  other  offences  againft  the  ftate.  The 
prifoners  they  apprehend  are  ufually  kept  at  their  own 
houfes,  for  each  of  which  they  are  allowed  6s.  id.  per 
day  by  the  _ government :  and  when  they  are  fent 
abroad,  they  have  a  ftated  allowance  for  their  journey, 
viz.  30I.  for  going  to  Paris,  Edinburgh,  or  DuhJin  ; 

2  1.  for  going  to  Holland  ;  and  to  other  places  in  the 
fame  proportion  ;  part  of  which  money  is  advanced 
for  the  expence  of  their  journey.  Their  Handing 
falary  is  :5  b  per  a  ,num  \  and  their  pofts,  if  puichafed, 
are  elteeined  worth  300I.  The  meffengers  wait  20 
at  a.  time,  monthly,  and  are  diftributed  as  follows, 
viz.  four  at  court,  five  at  one  lecretary’s  office,  five  at 
another,  two  at  the  third  for  North  Britain,  three  at 
the  council-office,  and  one  at  the  lord  chamberlain’s 
of  the  houlehold. 

Messengers,  in  Scotland.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
p.  651,  par.  1 6. 

Messengers  of  the  Exchequer ,  are  four  officers  who 
attend  the  exchequer,  in  the  nature  of  purfuivants, 
and  carry  the  lord  treafurer’s  letters,  precepts,  &c. 

Messenger  of  the  Prefs,  a  peifon  who,  by  order 
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Meffenia.  Gf  the  court,  fearches  printing-houfes,  bookfellers 

' - * -  (hops,  &c.  in  order  to  difcover  the  printers  or  pu- 

blifhers  of  feditious  books,  pamphlets,  &c. 

MESSENIA,  a  country  in  the  fouth  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  moftly  maritime,  fituated  between  Elea  to  the 
weft,  and  Laconica  to  the  eaft.  Anciently  a  part  of 
Laeonica  under  Menelaus,  and  called.  Meffene  by  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  interpreted  by  the  fcholiaft,  Mejfenea  Regia. 
Meffenii,  the  people,  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery 
and  fubjedtion  by  the  Spartans ;  Mejfenius,  the  epi¬ 
thet. 

This  country  is  famous  in  hiftory,  on  account  of 
the  refiftance  made  by  the  Meffenians  againft  the 
Spartans,  and  the  exploits  of  their  hero  Ariftomenes. 
The  firft  hoftilities  commenced  about  the  year  652 
B.  C.  on  what  occafion  is  uncertain.  Though  the 
Meffenians  were  inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war  to  the  Spartans ;  yet,  by  keeping  for  home 
time  on  the  dcfenfive,  they  improved  fo  much, 
that  in  three  years  time  they  found  themfelves  in  a 
capacity  of  giving  battle  to  their  enemies  in  the  open 
held  ;  nor  did  they  appear  to  be  in  any  degree  infe¬ 
rior  either  in  courage  or  conduit:  the  war  was  there¬ 
fore  protracted,  with  various  fuccefs,  on  both  Tides. 
At  laft,  both  confulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  anfwer,  “  that  whoever  fhould  firft  dedicate 
too  tripods  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  lthome,  a 
ftrong-hold  of  the  Meffenians,  fhould  be  mailers  of 
the  country.”  The  inhabitants  of  Meffenia,  on  hear¬ 
ing  this,  having  no  money  to  make  the  tripods  of 
brafs,  fell  to  cuttiug  them  out  in  wood  ;  but  before 
this  could  be  accomplilhed,  a  Spartan  having  got  into 
the  city  by  ftratagem,  dedicated  100  little  tripods  of 
clay  :  which  threw  the  Meffenians  into  fuch  defpair, 
that  they  at  laft  fubmitted  to  the  Spartans. 

The  new  fubjefts  of  Sparta  were  treated  with 
the  utmoft  barbarity  by  thefe  cruel  tyrants ;  fo 
that  a  new  war  commenced  under  Ariftomenes,  a 
man  of  unconquerable  valour,  and  enthufiaftifially 
fond  of  liberty.  He  perceived  that  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  who  were  called  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  adhered  to  them  only  through  fear  of  their 
power;  but  that  in  reality  they  hated  them,  and  wifhed 
to  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  done  them.  To 
thefe  Ariftomenes  applied  ;  and  receiving  an  anfwer 
conformable  tp  his  wifhes,  he  engaged  his  countrymen 
unanimoufly  to  take  up  arms.  About  a  year  after 
the  revolt  began,  and  before  either  party  had  feceived 
any  auxiliaries,  the  Spartans  and  Meffenians  met  at  a 
village  called  Dene,  where  an  obftinate  engagement 
enfued.  Ariftomenes  was  conceived  to  have  performed 
more  than  mortal  atehievements :  in  gratitude  there¬ 
fore,  refpett  being  alfo  had  to  his  royal  defeent,  his 
countrymen  unanimoufly  faluted  him  king;  which  title 
he  modeftly  waved,  alleging,  that  he  took  up  arms  to 
fet  them  free,  and  not  to  make  himfelf  great:  he  con- 
fented,  however,  to  accept  the  title  of  general,  with  a 
power  of  doing  whatfoever  he  thought  requifite  for 
the  fervice  of  the  public.  Knowing  well  the  fu,:er- 
ftition  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  refolved  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  Spartans,  by  Ihowiug  them  what  he  was 
fqre  they  would  take  for  an  ill  omen.  .Difguifing 
himfelf  therefore,  he  went  privately  to  the  city,  where, 
in  the  night,  he  hung  up  a  fhield  on  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  with,  this  infeription  :  Ariftomenes 
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dedicates  this,  out  of  the  /foils  of  the  Spartans,  to  the  god •  Me 
defs.  It  was  eafily  perceived  that  this  war  would-be 
both  long  and  bloody  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  therefore 
fent  deputies  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  con¬ 
cerning  its  event :  the  anfwer  they  received  was.  That 
it  behoved  the  Spartans  to  feek  a  leader  from  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  naturally  envious  of  the  Spartans,  granted 
their  requeft  indeed,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mani- 
fefted  their  fpite ;  for  they  fent  them  for  a  general 
Tyrtaeus,  a  fchoolmafter  and  poet,  lame  of  one  foot, 
and  who  was  fufpefted  to  be  a  little  put  of  his  wits. 
But  here  their  (kill  failed  them  ;  for  this  captain,  not- 
withftanding  his  defpicable  appearance,  proved  of  great 
confequence  to  Sparta,  teaching  them  how  to  ufe 
good,  and  how  to  bear  up  under  evil  fortune 

In  the  mean  time,  Ariftomenes  had  drawn  together 
a  mighty  army,  the  Eleans,  Argives,  Sicyonians,  and 
Arcadians,  having  fent  troops  to  his  alliitancc  ;  the 
Spartans  in  this,  as  in  the  former  war,  having  no  ally 
but  Corinth.  The  Spartan  kings,  according  to  the- 
cuftom  of  their  city,  110  fooner  took  the  field,  than, 
notwithftanding  their  inferiority  in  number,  they  of¬ 
fered  the  enemy  battle,  which  Ariftomenes  readily  ac¬ 
cepted. — It  was  long,  obftinate,  and  bloody  ;  but  in 
the  end  the  Meffenians  were  victorious,  and  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  put  to  flight  with  a  great  (laughter.  It 
is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  much  the  Spartans  were 
(truck  with  this  defeat :  they  grew  weary  of  the  war, 
diffatisfied  with  their  kings,  diffident  of  their  own 
power,  and  in  a  word  funk  into  a  ftate  of  general 
unealinefs  and  want  of  fpirit.  It  wa3  now  that  the 
Athenian  general  convinced  them,  that  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  fulfilling  all  the  promifes  of  the  oracle ;  he 
encouraged  them  by  his  poems,  directed  them  by  his  • 
counfeb,  and  recruited  their  broken  armies  with  cho-. 
fen  men  from  among  the  Helotes.  Ariftomenes,  on 
the  other  hand,  aCfed  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  vi¬ 
gour.  He  thought  it  not  enough  to  reftore  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Meffenians,  if  he  did  not  alfo  reftore 
their  wealth  and  power  :  he  therefore  taught  them  to 
ait  olfenfively  againft  their  enemies ;  and,  entering 
the  territories  of  Spai  ta,  he  took  and  plundered  Pharas, 
a  confiderable  borough  in  Laconia,  putting  all  fuch  as. 
made  any  refiftance  to  the  fword,  carrying  off  at  the 
fame  time  an  itnmenfe  booty.  This,  however,  was 
an  injury  which  the  Spaitans  coulJ  not  brook  with 
patience ;  they  therefore  fent  immediately  a  body  of 
forces  to  overtake  the  Meffenians,  which  accordingly 
they  did  :  but  Ariftomenes  routed  thefe  purfuers,  and 
continued  to  make  a  mighty  (laughter  of  them,  till 
fueh  time  as  he  was  difabled  by  having  a  fpear  thruft 
in  his  fide,  which  occafioned  his  being  carried  out  of 
the  battle.  His  cure,  which  took  up  fome  time,  be¬ 
ing  finifhed,  he  refolved  to  carry  the  war  even  to  the 
'gates  of  Sparta  ;  and  to  that  purpofe  raifed  a  very 
great  army  :  but,  whether  he  found  his  defign  im- 
praiticable,  or  was  really  diverted  by  fome  dream,  he 
gave  out,  that  Caftor  and  Pollux,  with  their  lifter 
Helena,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
defift.  A  (hoit  time  after  this  retreat,  going  with  a 
fmall  party  to  make  an  incurfion,  and  attempting  to- 
take  prifoners  fome  women  who  were  celebiating  re¬ 
ligious  rites  near  Egila,  a  village  in  Laconia,  "thofe 
zealous  matrons  fell  upon  him  and  his  foldiers  with, 
fuch  fury,  that  they  put  them  to  flight*  and  took  hirat 
prifoner  ; 
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Meffenia.  prisoner:  liowever,  he  foon  afterwards  made  his-efcape, 

b— “v - find  rejoined  his  forces.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war, 

the  Spartans  with  a  great  force  entered  Meffenia, 
whither  Ariftocrates  king. of  Arcadia  was  come,  with 
a  great  body  of  troops,  to  the  afliftance  of  his  allies  : 
Ariftomenes  therefore  made  no  difficulty  of  fighting 
when  the  Spartans  approached^;  but  they  entering 
privately  into  a  negociation  with  Ariftocrates,  en¬ 
gaged  him  with  bribes  and  promifes  to  betray  his 
confederates.  When  the  battle  began,  the  deceitful 
Arcadian  reprefented  to  the  forces  under  his  com¬ 
mand  the  mighty  danger  they  were  in,  and  the  great 
difficulty  there  would  be  of  retreating  into  their  own 
country,  in  cafe  the  battle  ffiould  be  loft :  he  then 
pretended,  that  the  facrifices  were  ominous ;  and, 
having  terrified  his  Arcadians  into  the  difpofition  of 
mind  fitted  to  ferve  his  purpofe,  he  not  only  drew 
them  off  from  both  wings,  but,  in  his  flight,  forced 
through  the  .Meffenian  ranks,  and  put  them  too  in 
confufion.  Ariftomenes  and  his  troops,  however,  drew 
themfelves  into  clofe  order,  that  they  might  defend 
themfelves  the  bell  they  could :  and  indeed  they  had 
need  of  all  their  valour  and  ilcill ;  for  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  who  expedled  this  event,  immediately  attacked 
and  furrounded  them  on  all  Tides.  Fortune  was,  on 
this  occafion,  too  powerful  either  for  the  courage  or 
the  conduft  of  the  Meffenians;  fo  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  utmoft  efforts,  moft  of  their  army  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  amongll  them  the  chief  of  their  no¬ 
bility.  Ariftomenes,  with  the  poor  remains  of  his 
fhattered  forces,  retired  as  well  as  he  could;  and,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  now  impoffible  to  maintain  the  war 
againft  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  equal  terms,  be  ex¬ 
horted  his  countrymen  to  fortify  mount  Era,  and  to 
make  the  beft  difpofitions  poffible  for  a  long  defence. 
He  likewife  placed  garrifons  in  Pylus  and  Methone 
on  the  fea-coafls ;  and  to  thefe  three  places  he  ga¬ 
thered  all  the  inhabitants,  leaving  the  reft  of  Meffenia 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Spartans.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  looked  on  the  war  as  now  in  a  manner  finiffied; 
for  which  rcafon  they  divided  the  lands  among  their 
citizens,  and  caufed  them  to  be  carefully  cultivated, 
while  they  befieged  Era.  But  Ariftomenes  quickly 
convinced  them  that  the  war  was  far  from  being  over: 
he  chofc  out  of  all  the  Meffenians  300  men,  with 
whom  he  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country;  carried  off 
a  prodigious  booty  ;  and,  when  Meffenia  could  no 
longer  fupply  the  wants  of  his  garrifon,  penetrated 
into  Laconia,  and  bore  away  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and 
whatever  elfe  was  neceffary  to  the  fubfiltence  of  his 
countrymen  ffiut  up  in  Era  :  fo  that  at  laft  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  conftrained  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  Mefl'enian  terri¬ 
tory  in  their  hands,  but  alfo  of  Laconia  in  its  vici¬ 
nity  ;  whereby  they  diftreffed  themfelves  more  than 
their  enemies,  inducing  at  laft  a  famine  in  Sparta  it- 
felf,  which  brought  with  it  its  nfua!  attendant,  fedi- 
tion.  Here  again  all  things  had  gone  wrong,  if  the 
wifdom  of  the  poet  Tyrtseus  had  n  r  fupported  the 
Spartan  courage  ;  nor  was  it  without  much  difficulty 
that  he"  influenced  them  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Era,  and  to  maintain  a  flying  camp  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  country. 

Ariftomenes,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  precautions,  com¬ 
mitted  terrible  depredations  with  his  fmali  corps  of 


300  men.  Amongft  other  places  which  he  plundered,  Mtfle 
the  city  of  Amyclse  was  one;  from  whence  he  carried 
not  only  a  great  quantity  of  riches,  but  alfo  many 
carriages  laden  with,  provifions.  The  kings  of  Sparta 
lying  with  their  troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  foon 
as  they  heard  of  this  expedition,  marched  after  Arifto- 
tnenes  with  the  utmoft  diligence  ;  and,  as  the  Meffe¬ 
nians  were  encumbered  with  their  booty,  came  up  with 
them  before  they  could  reach  Era.  In  this  fituation  of 
things,  Ariftomenes,  prompted  rather  by  defpair  than 
prudence,  difpofed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  they  were  fo  few,  made  a  long  and 
vigorous  rcfiftance  againft  the  whole  Lacedaemonian 
army.  At  length,  however,  numbers  prevailed  :  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Meffenians  were  flain  on  the  fpot ; 
and  Ariftomenes,  with  about  50  of  his  men  who  fur-* 
vived  the  (laughter,  were  taken  prifoners  ;  that  chief 
having  received  fo  many  wounds,  that  he  was  fenfelefs 
when  they  carried  him  away.  The  Lacedaemonians 
expreffed  the  loudeft  joy  at  the  fight  of  this  illuftrious 
captive  ;  who  for  fo  many  years,  by  his  Angle  abilities, 
had  enabled  his  exhaulted  country  to  defend  itfelf 
againft  the  the  whole  force  of  Sparta.  When  he  was 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  they  decreed  him  and  all  his 
fellow-prifoners  to  be  thrown  together  into  a  deep  ca¬ 
vern,  which  was  the  common  puniflunent  of  the  low¬ 
ed  kind  of  offenders.  This  judgment  was  executed 
with  the  utmoft  feverity,  excepting  that  Ariftomenes 
had  leave  to  put  on  his  armour.  Three  days  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  difmal  place,  lying  upon  and  covered 
over  with  dead  bodies.  The  third  day,  he  was  al- . 
moft  famifhed  through  want  of  food,  and  almoft  poi- 
foned  with  the  (tench  of  corrupted  carcafes,  when  he 
heard  a  fox  gnawing  a  body  near  him.  Upon  this  he 
uncovered  his  face,  and  perceiving  the  fox  juft  by  him, 
he  with  one  hand  feized  one  of  its  hind-legs,  and  with 
the  other  defended  his  face,  by  catching  hold  of  its 
jaw  when  it  attempted  to  bite  him.  Following  as  well, 
as  he  could  his  draggling  guide,  the  fox  at  laft  tluuift. 
his  head  into-a  little  hole  ;  and  Ariftomenes  then  let- 
ting  go  his  leg,  he  foon.  forced  his  way  through,  and 
opened  a  paffage  to  the  welcome  rays  of  light,  frota 
which  the  noble  Meffenian  had  been  fo  long  debarred. 
Feeble  as  he  was,  Ariftomenes  wrought  himfelf  an 
outlet  with  his  nails ;  and  travelling  by  night  with  all 
the  expedition  he  could,  at  length  arrived  fafe  at  Era, 
to  the  great  joy  and  amazement  of  his  countrymen. 
When  this  news  was  firft  blazed  abroad,  the  Spartans, 
would  have  had  it  pafs  for  a  fiftion  ;  but  Ariftomenes 
foon  put  the  truth  of  it  out  of  doubt,  by  falling  on. 
the  polls  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  as  allies  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  had  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  before  Era. 

Moft  of  their  officers,  with  a  multitude  of  private  men, 
he  (lew ;  pillaged  their  camp;  and,  in  (hoit,.did  fo 
much  mifehief,  that  the  Spartans,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  approaching  feftival,  agreed  to  a  ceffation  of  arms 
for  40  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  bury  their 
dead.  On  this  occafion,  Ariftomenes  for  the  fecond 
time  celebrated  the  hecutomphonia ,  or  the  facrifice  ap¬ 
pointed  for  thofe  who  had  killed  100  of  the  enemy 
with  their  own  hands.  He  had  performed  the  fame 
before  and  after  his  fecond  battle  ;  and  he  lived  to  do 
it  a  third  time  :  which  muft  appear  wonderful  to  the 
reader,  when  he  is  informed,  that,  notwithftanding  this, 
truce,  certain  C  retan  archers  in  the  ferae e  of  the  Spar- 
*  4  tana 
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effenia.  tans  feized  Ariftomenes  as  he  was  walking  without 
the  walls,  and  carried  him  away  a  prifoner.  There 
were  nine  of  them  in  all ;  two  of  them  immediately 
hew  with  the  news  to  Sparta,  and  feven  remained  to 
guard  their  prize,  whom  they  bound,  and  condudked 
-  to  a  lone  cottage  inhabited  only  by  a  widow  and  her 
daughter.  It  fo  fell  out,  that  the  yonng  woman  dreamt 
the  night  before,  that  fhe  faw  a  lion  without  claws, 
bound,  and  dragged  along  by  wolves-;  and  that  Ihe 
having  loofed  his  bonds,  and  given  liim  claws,  he  im¬ 
mediately  tore  the  wolves  to  pieces.  As  foon  as  Ari¬ 
ftomenes  came  into  the  cottage,  and  her  mother,  who 
knew  him,  had  told  her  who  he  was,  fhe  inftantly  con¬ 
cluded  that  her  dream  was  fulfilled;  and  therefore  plied 
the  Cretans  with  drink,  and,  when  they  were  afleep, 
took  a  poinard  from  one  of  them,  cut  the  thongs  with 
which  Ariftomenes  was  bound,  and  then  put  it  into  his 
hands.  He  prefently  verified  her  vifion,  by  putting 
all  his  guards  to  death  ;  and  then  carried  her  and  her 
mother  to  Era,  where,  as  a  reward  for  her  fervice, 
he  married  the  young  womau  to  his  fon  Gorgus,  then 
about  18  years  of  age. 

When  Era  had  held  out  near  eleven  years,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sparta  by  an  accident :  the  fervant 
of  one  Empiramus,  a  Spartan  commander,  driving 
his  mafter’s  cattle  to  drink  at  the  river  Neda,  met 
frequently  with  the  wife  of  a  Meffenian,  whom  he 
engaged  in  an  amour.  This  woman  gave  him  notice, 
that  her  hufband’s  -houfe  was  without  the  wall;  fo 
that  he  could  come  to  it  without  danger,  when  the 
good  man  was  abroad-;  and  fhe  likewife  gave  him  in¬ 
telligence  when  her  hufband  was  upon  duty  in  the 
garrifon.  The  Spartan  failed  not  to  come  at  the  time 
appointed  ;  but  they  had  not  been  long  in  bed  before 
the  hufband  returned,  which  put  the  houfe  into  great 
confnfion  :  the  woman,  however,  fecured  her  gallant; 
and  then  let  in  her  hufband,  whom  fhe  received  in 
appearance  with  great  joy,  inquiring  again  and  again 
by  what  excefs  of  good  fortune  fhe  was  bleffed  with 
his  return.  'I  he  innocent  Meffenian  told  her,  that 
Ariftomenes  being  detained  in  his  bed  by  a  wound, 
the  foldiers  knowing  that  he  could  not  walk  the 
rounds,  had  a  grant  to  retire  to  their -houfes,  to.  avoid 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  The  Spartan  no  fboner 
-heard  this,  than  he  crept  foftly  out  of  doors,  and 
haftened  away  to  carry  the  news  to  his  matter.  It  fo 
happened,  that  the  kings  were  at  this  time  abfentfrom 
the  camp,  and  Empiramus  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  As  foon  as  he  received  this  information, 
lie  ordered  his  army  to  begin  its  march,  though  it 
rained  exctfiively,  and  there  was  no  moon-light.  The 
fellow  guided  them  to  the  ford,  and  managed  matters 
■fo  well  that  they  feized  all  the  Meffenian  polls:  yet, 
after  all,  they  were  afraid  to  engage  ;  darknefs,  an 
high  wind,  heavy  rain,  together  with  the  dread  of 
Ariftomenes,  keeping  them  quiet  in  the  places  they 
had  feized.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  the  attack  be¬ 
gan  ;  and  Era  had  been  quickly  taken,  if  only  the 
men  had  defended  it ;  but  the  women  fought  with 
fuch  fury,  and  by  their  mingling  in  the  fray,  brought 
fuch  an  acceflion  of  numbers,  as  made  the  event  doubt¬ 
ful.  Three  days  and  two  nights  this  defperate  en¬ 
gagement  lafted  :  at  laft,  all  hopes  of  preferving  the 
-city  being  loft,  Ariftomenes  drew  off  his  wearied 
iroops.  Early  the  fourth  morning,  he  difpofed  the 


women  and  children  in  the  centre,  the  Meffenian  youth 
in  the  front  and  rear,  the  lefs  able  men  in  the  main 
body :  himfelf  commanded  the  van  ;  the  rear-guard 
was  brought  up  by  Gorgus  and  Manticlus,  the  for¬ 
mer  the  fon  of  Ariftomehes,  the  latter  of  Theocles,  a 
Meffenian  of  great  merit,  who  fell  with  much  glory 
in  this  attack,  fighting  valiantly  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country.  When  all  things  were  ready,  Ariftomenes 
caufed  the  laft  barrier  to  be  thrown  open  ;  and,  bran- 
difhing  his  fpear,  marched  diretftly  towards  the  Spar¬ 
tan  troops,  in  order  to  force  a  paffage.  Empiramus, 
perceiving  his  intent,  ordered  his  men  to  open  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  fairly  gave  them  a  paffage  ;  fo  that 
Ariftomenes  marched  off  in  triumph,  as  it  were,  to 
Arcadia. 

The  Arcadians,  when  they  heard  that  Fra  was 
taken,  were  very  defirous  of  fuccouring  their  old  con¬ 
federates  in  this  deep  diftrefs  :  they  therefore  in- 
treated  their  king  Ariftocrates  to  lead  them  into 
Mefferia.  But  he,  corrupted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
perfuaded  them  that  it  was  too  late  ;  that  the  MefJTe- 
nians  were  all  cut  off ;  and  that  fuch  a  flep  would  on  y 
expofe  them  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  When 
the  thing  appeared  to  be  otherwife,  and  it  was  known 
that  Ariftomenes  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia, 
they  went  in  crowds  to  carry  him  provifions,  and  to 
teftify  their  readinefs  to  afford  him  and  thofe  under 
his  command  all  the  afiiftance  in  their  power.  Ari- 
flomenes  defired  to  be  heard  before  a  general  affembly; 
which  being  accordingly  convoked,  he  there  opened 
one  of  the  boldett  and  beft  laid  fchemes  recorded  in 
liiftory :  he  faid,  that  he  had  yet  500  undaunted 
foldiers,  who,  at  His  command,  would  undertake  any 
thing ;  that  it  was  very  probable  moft  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  employed  in  pillaging  Era,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  determined  to  march  and  furprife  Sparta ; 
which  appeared  fo  fenfible,  that  all  the  affembly  loud¬ 
ly  commended  his  great  capacity  and  unfhaken  cour¬ 
age.  Ariftocrates,  however,  took  care  to  betray 
him ;  having,  by  various  pretences,  retarded  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  projeft.  The  Arcadians,  who  began  to 
fufpeft  him,  waited  for  and  furprifed  the  meffengcrs 
as  they  came  back.  They  took  the  letters  from  him, 
and  read  them  openly  in  the  affembly.  The  purport 
of  them  was,  that  they  acknowledged  his  great  kind- 
nefs  both  now  and  in  the  battle  ;  and  promifed,  that 
the  Eacedcemonians  would  be  grateful.  As  foon.  as 
the  letters  were  read,  the  Arcadians  fell  to  Honing 
their  king,  frequently  calling  upon  the  Meffenians  to 
affift  them ;  which,  however,  they  did  not,  waiting 
for  Ariftomcnes’s  orders  ;  who,  far  from  triumphing 
in  this  fpedtacle,  flood  {till,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  which  he  wet  with  his  tears,  his  foul 
pierced  with  forrow  to  fee  a  crowned  head  fo  fhame- 
fully  and  fo  defervedly  put  to  death.  The  Arcadians 
afterwards  erected  a  monument  over  him,  with  an  in- 
fcription  to  perpetuate  his  infamy.  As  for  the  Mef¬ 
fenians  under  the  command  of  Gorgus  and  Manticlus, 
they  paffed  over  into  Sicily  ;  where  they  founded  the  . 
city  of  Meffene,  one  of  the  moft  famous  in  the  ifland. 
Ariftomenes  remained,  however,  in  Greece  ;  where 
he  married  all  his  daughters,  except  the  youngefl,  to 
peyfons  of  great  rank.  A  prince  of  Rhodes,  inquiring 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  whom  he  fhould  efpoufe,  that 
his  fubjedts  might  be  happy  under  his  poflerity,  was 
dire  died. 
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Mcffiah."  dtre&ed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  moll  worthy  of 
Lj,n  *  the  Greeks ;  which  anfwcr  was  immediately  under- 
ftood  to  point  at  the  virgin  daughter  of  Ariftomenes. 
Her  therefore  he  demanded,  and  received  ;  Ariftome¬ 
nes  accompanying  him  back  to  his  dominions,  where 
he  formed  a  fcheme  of  uniting  the  Lydians  and  Medes 
againft  the  Spartans,  refolving  with  this  view  to  go 
into  Media,  and  to  the  court  of  Sardis ;  but  while  lie 
meditated  thele  great  things,  death  furprifed  him, 
and  thereby  freed  Lacedaemon  from  the  moft  for- 
midab'e  enemy  (lie  ever  had. 

MESSIAH,  a  word  fignifying  one  anointed,  or  in- 
ftalled  into  an  oflice  by  lindtion.  It  was  ufual  among 
the  Jews  to  anoint  kings,  high-priells,  and  fometimes 
prophets,  at  the  deugnation  or  inftallment  of  them, 
to  fignify  emblematically  the  mental  qualifications  ne- 
cefiary  lor  difcharging  thefe  offices.  Saul,  David, 
Solomon,  and  Joafli,  kings  of  Judah,  received  the 
royal  undtion.  Aaron  and  his  fons  received  the  facer- 
dotal,  and  Eliftia  the  difciple  of  Elijah  received  the 
prophetic  uuftion. — The  name  Messiah,  sinointed, 
or  Chrifi  (X/>‘ro»)t  was  given  to  the  kings  and  high- 
prieft.'  of  the  Jews.  The  patriarchs  and  prophets 
are  alfo  called  by  the  name  of  MeJJahs.  or  the  Lord's 
anointed.  See  I  Sam.  xii.  3,  5.  1  Cliron.  xvi.  22. 
Pf.  cv.  15. 

But  this  name  Mes  iah  was  principally  and  by 
way  of  eminence  given  by  the  Jews  to  their  expedt- 
ed  great  Deliverer,  whole  coming  they  ftill  vainly 
wait  ;  and  is  a  name  the  Chriftiaus  apply  to  Jnus 
Chrijl,  in  whom  the  prophefies  relating  to  the  Mef- 
liah  were  accompiifhed  The  fnm  of  thefe  prophecies 
is,  That  there  (liould  be  a  glorious  perfon  named 
Mejfiah ,  dcfcended  from  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  (hculd  be  horn  at  Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin  of  the 
family  of  David,  then  in  its  decline,  before  the  Jews 
ceafed  to  be  a  people,  while  the  fecond  temple  was 
Handing,  and  about-  500  years  after  Ezra's  time  5 
who,  though  appearing  in  mean  circumftances,  (hould 
be  introduced  by  a  remarkable  forerunner,  whofe  bu- 
lincfs  it  (hould  be  to  awaken  the  attention  and  ex- 
p.cdlatiun  of  the  people.  That  this  illuftrious  perfon 
called  Mtffiah  (hould  himfelf  be  eminent  for  the  piety, 
wifdom,  and  benevolence  of  his  character,  and  the. 
miraculous  works  he  (liould  perform :  yet  that,  not-? 
withftanding  all  this,  he  (hould  be  rejected  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews ;  but  (hould  afterwards  be  raifed. 
from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  a  glorious  throne,  on 
which  he  (hould  through  all  generations  continue  to 
rule,  at  the  fame  time  making  interceffion  for  dinners-. 
That  great  calamities  (hould  for  the  prefent  be  brought 
on  the  Jews  for  rejecting  him  :  whereas  the  kingdom 
of  God  (hould  by  his  means  be  eredted  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  difperfe  itfelf  even  unto  the  ends  of  the. 
earth  ;  wherever  it  came,  deftroying  idolatry,  and  . 
eftallffhirig  true  religion  and  righteoufnefs.  In  a 
word,  That  this  glorious  perfon  (hould  .be  regarded 
by  all  who  believed  in  him  as  a  divine  teacher*  an 
atoning  facrifice,  and  a  royal  governor:  by  means  of 
whom  God  would  make  a  covenant  with  his  people, 
very  different- from- that  made  with  Ifrael  of  old  ;  in 
confequence  of  which. they  (hould  be  reftored  to,  and 
cftabli(hed  in,  the  divine  favour,  and  fixed  in  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  happinefs.  See  Jesus  Chrijl,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  Jews,  as  was  already- obferved,  ftill  wait  for  the 


coming  of  the  MeJJiah,  being  infatuated  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  temporal  Mejfiah,  who  is  to  be  a  mighty 
conqueror,  and  to  fubdue  all  the  world.  ,  Moft  of  the 
modern  rabbins,,  according  to  Buxtorf,  believe  that 
the  M-  fiah  is  already  come,  but  that  he  keeps  himfelf 
concealed,  and  will  not  manifeit  himfelf  becaufeof  the 
fins  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  Jews,  however,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reconcile  thole  prophecies  that  feem  to  contra¬ 
dict  each  other  as  to  the  charadtcr  and  condition  of  the 
Mejfih,  have  had  rccourfe  to  the  hypothefis  of  two 
Mejfiahs,  who  are  yet  to  fucceed  each  other  ;  one  in 
a  llate  of  humiliation  land  fuffering  ;  the  other  of 
glory,  fplendor,  and  power.  The  firft,  they  lay,  is 
to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  is  to  fight 
againft  Gog,  and  to  be  (lain  by  Annillus,  Zech.  xii.  10. 
The  fecond  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  lineaga 
of  David,  who  is  to  conquer  and  kill  A  nnillus,  and 
refture  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  reigning  over  it  in  the 
higheft  glory  and  felicity. 

Jefus  Chrift  aflerts  himfelf  the  Mejfiah.  In  St 
John  fv.  25.  the  Samaritan  woman  fays  to  Jefus,  / 
know  that  when  Meffiah  comes ,  who  is  called  the  Chrift,' 
he  will  tell  us  all  things.  Jefus  anfwered  her ,  I  that  f peak 
to  thee  am  he. 

There  are  feveral  impoftors,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  pafs  for  Mejfiahs,  as  Chrift  himfelf  predidled.  J;, 
Lent,  a  Dutchman,  has  written  a  hiftory  De  Pfeudo - 
rnejfi/s,  “  Of  Falfe  Meffiahs.”  The  firft  he  mentions 
was  one  Barcochab,  who  appeared  under  the  empire  of 
Adrian.  The  laft.was  rabbi  Mordecai,  who  began  to 
be  talked  of  in  1662.  A  little  before  him,  viz.  in 
1 666,  appeared  Sabbeihai  Sebi,  who  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  turned  Mahometan. 

MESSINA,  an  ancient,  large, handfome,  and  ftrong 
city  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  Val-di-Demona,  with  a  cita¬ 
del,  feveral  forts,  a  fine  fpacious  harbour,  and  an  arch- 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  oh  the  fea-fide,  no  mil;: 3 
eaft  of  Palermo,  260  fouth  by  eaft  of  Rome,  and  180 
fouth-eaft  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  1  ^  50.  N.  Lat.  38.  10. 
The  public  buildings  and  the  monafteries  a  ere  nume¬ 
rous  and  magnificent,  and  it  contained  about  60,000 
inhabitants  ;  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  fafeft  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extremely  deep ;  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily  refides  here  fix  months  in  the  year;  and  it  was  a 
place  of  great  trade  in  filk,  oil,  fry  it,  corn,  and  excel¬ 
lent  wine,  ef-.-eeially  fince  it  was  declared  a  free  port. 
This  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1783  fuffered 
moft  dreadfully  by  the  earthquakes,  which  (hook  great 
part  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  to  their  foundations,  over? 
turned  many  rich  and  populous  towns,  and  buried 
thoufands  in  their  ruins:  (fee  Calabria  and  Earths 
quake.) — The  following  account  ofMeffina,  as  it  ftood 
before  the  above  period,  is  extraded  from  Mr  Swin~ 
lurne's  Travels  in  Sicily. 

A  large  drain  of  mountains  prefics  upon  the  (bore, 
and  part  of  the  city  (lands  upon  elevated  ground.  The 
mountains  are  many  of  them  nobly  wooded;  the  hills  . 
before  them  finely,  chequered  with  groves  and  fields. 
As  the  town  runs  in  a  fvveep  along  the  edge  of  a  de-, 
elivity,  every  building,  of  confequence  is  feen  to  advan¬ 
tage,  while  the  lefs;  noble  parts,  are  hidden  by  the  Pa- 
lazzata.  This,  is  a  regular  ornamental  raugq of  lofty 
houfes,  with  19  gates,  anfwering  to  as  many  ilreets  i. 
it  follows  the  femicircular  bend  of  the  port  for  one 
mile  and  five  poles,  and  would  have  been  the  hand-, 
fomefl  line  of  buildings  in  Europe  had  the  defign  been. 

3  com-* 
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Meffina.  completed  ;  but  a  confiderable  part  of  the  extent  is 
not  finifhed,  except  merely  in  the  front  wall,  and  that 
feems'  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Philibert 
Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  in  1622  began 
this  princely  work.  Before  it  is  a  broad  quay,  deco¬ 
rated  with  ftatues  and  fountains;  fhips  of  any  burden 
can  moor  clofe  to  the  parapet  in  great  depth  of  water. 
At  the  weil  extremity  is  a  fmall  fort  and  a  gate  ;  the 
other  end  is  cloftd  by  the  governor’s  houfe  and  the 
citadel,  a  modern  pentagonal  fortrefs,  built  on  the 
point  where  the  ifthmus  6r  braccio  di  San  Raniern  ilfues 
from  the  main  land.  On  this  flip  of  low  ground, 
which  with  the  Palazzato  forms  the  circular  harbour 
of  Meffina,  are  placed  the  light-lxoufe  (lazaretto ),  and 
on  the  point  the  old  caftle  of  St  Salvatore.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  port  is  four  miles:  it  probably  owes 
its  formation  to  an  earthquake,  which  opened  an  im- 
menfe  chnfm,  and  then  filled  it  with  water.  Near  the 
light-houfe  is  a  kind  of  whirlpool  in  the  fea,  fliown  as 
the  Charybdis  of  the  ancients. 

T  he  inner  part  of  Meffina  is  dirty,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  number  of  neat  churches  and  large 
fubftantial  dwellings.  The  cathedral  is  Gothic,  en¬ 
riched  with  Saracenic  mofaics  on  the  altars  and  Ihrines; 
the  front  of  the  high  altar  is  particularly  fplendid : 
Gagini  has  embellifhed  the  pulpit  and  fome  tombs 
with  excellent  fpecimens  of  his  art.— In  the  treafury 
of  this  church  is  preferved  the  palladium  of  Meffina, 
a  letter  from  the.  Virgin  Mary  to  its  citizens  (a). 
This  is  the  title  upon  which  the  Meffinefe  build  their 
pretenfions  to  pre-eminence  over  the  whole  iflaqd,  nay 
over  the  whole  world  ;  to  its  virtues  and  patronage 
they  attribute  every  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  to  their 
own  unworthinefs  all  finifter  events  that  have  befallen 
them.  The  authenticity  of  this  epiftle  has  been  fe- 
rioufly  impugned,  and  of  courfe  vigoroufly  defended 
by  many  Sicilian  divines  and  difpUtators. 

N°  2ix. 


There  is  another  church  in  this  city  that  deferves  Meffina. 
particular  notice,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  archi- 
tedture  or  ornaments,  as  for  its  being  the  laft  re¬ 
fuge  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  which  was  once  the  pre¬ 
dominant  fervice  of  the  ifland,  but  gradually  abolilhed 
by  different  conquerors.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  de  Grapheo,  or  of  the  Letter,  which  denomina¬ 
tion  may  perhaps  have  furnilhed  Lafcaris  with  the  idea 
of  his  letter.  It  is  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of 
la  Goitolica.  According  to  the  Greek  canons,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  monaftic  churches  was  reciprocally  forbidden 
to  each  fex,  and  the  cathedrals  were  the  only  places  of 
worlhip  where  a  daily  facrifice  was  offered  up  by  the 
bilhop  and  clergy,  and  where  both  men  and  women 
were  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  but  in  different  parts 
of  the  church.  From  this  general  admittance  the 
building  acquired  the  title  of  Catholic  or  univerfal. 

Meffina  is  all  paved  with  lava,  cut  into  large  flags 
of  two  feet  fquare :  a  material  which  the  vicinity  of 
lavas  render  it  eafy  to  procure,  and  which  being  very 
hard  refills  fri&ion  better  than  any  other 

During  a  feries  of  -ges,  notwithftanding  the  various 
revolutions  and  calamities  to  which  it  has  bfcen  ex- 
pofed,  this  city  has  ftill  maintained  its  original  fitua- 
tion;  while  moll  other  cities  have  fliifted  their  ground 
more  or  lefs  from  the  place  where  they  were  firlt 
founded.  But  its  fituation  enjoys  advantages  which 
have  ftill  tempted  fuch  of  its  inhabitants  as  efcaped 
from  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  defolation  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  fpot,  however  de¬ 
lightful  or  fecure.  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin;  ithas 
been  under  many  different  races  of  monarchs;  and  its 
name  has  been  repeatedly  changed:  It  has  been  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  called  Zanclc,  ’• ta  ver  ina ,  M-Jfana.  It# 
firft  name  Zancle,  which  in  the  old  language  of  Sicily 
meant  “a  fickle;”  alluding,  as  fome  authors  fuppofe, 
to  the  form  of  the  port ;  or,  according  to  others,  to 


(a)  The  ftory  is  as  follows :  After  St  Paul  had  made  fome  ftay  at  Meffina  (a  circumftance  of  his  travels 
unnoticed  by  St  Luke),  the  Meffinefe  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Jerufalem  with  an  embaffy  of  four 
perfons  fent  by  the  eity  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  excellencies  were  gracioufly  received  by  her,  and  brought 
back  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  St  Paul  tranflated  into  Greek.  By 
the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  this  invaluable  treafure  was  loft,  and  utterly  forgotten  till  the  year  1467,  when 
Conftantine  Lafcaris,  a  refugee  Greek,  found  a  copy  of  it,  and  turning  it  into  Latin,  made  it  known  to  the 
citizens,  and  then  to  all  the  Catholic  world.  It3  authenticity  is  now  fo  well  eftablilhed  at  Meffina,  that 
Regna  the  ftiftorian  candidly  acknowledges,  that  whoever  was  toconfefs  even  a  doubt  on  the  fubjeft  in  that 
city  would  be  treated  as  an  infidel. 

This  curious  epiftle  is  conceived  irt  thefe  terms : — Maria  Virgo  Joachim  filia,  Dei  humillima  Chrifti  Jefu 
crucifixi  Mater,  extribu  Judas  ftirpe  David,  Meffanenfibus  omnibus  falutem,  et  Dei  patris  omnipotentis  bene- 
diftionem.  Vos  omnes  fide  magna  legatos  ac  nuncios  per  publicum  documentum  ad  nos  mififfe  conftat.  Fi- 
lium  noftrum  Dei  genitum  Deum  et  hominem  effe  fatemini,  et  in  ccelum  poll  fuam  refurredtionem  afeendifle, 
Pauli  apoftoli  electi  prasdicatione  mediante  viam  veritatis  agnofeentes.  Ob  quod  vos  et  ipfam  civitatem  bene- 
dicimus  cujus  perpetuam  proteftricem  nos  effe  volumus.  Anno  filii  noftri  XLI1.  Indidt.  I.  III.  Nonas  Junii, 
luna  XXVII.  feria  V.  ex  Hyerofolymis. 

Thus  tranflated The  Virgin  Mary,  daughter  of  Joachim,  moft  humble  mother  of  God,  Jefus  Chriil 
crucified,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  and  the  family  of  David,  health  and  the  blefiing  of  God  the  Father  Almighty 
to  all  the  people  of  Meffina.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  your  faith,  you  have,  in  confequence  of  a  public  de¬ 
liberation,  fent  a  deputation  to  me  ;  and  fince  you  acknowledge  that  my  Son  is  both  God  and  man,  and  that 
he  afeended  into  heaven  after  his  refurreclion,  as  you  have  learned  from  the  preaching  of  St  Paul  the  apoftle, 
I  give  my  bleffing  to  you  and  all  your  city,  and  agree  to  become  your  prote&refs.  In  the  42d  year  of  my 
Son,  the  iff  of  the  Indidlion,  the  3d  day  of  June,  and  the  27th  of  the  moon,  at  Jerufalem.” 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  aftronomical  blunders  in  thefe  dates,  let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  Lafcaris  was  not 
aware  that  Denis  the  Little,  a  Syrian  monk  in  the  6th  century,  was  the  firft  who  made  ttfe  of  the  era  that 
commences  at  our  Saviour’s  birth. 
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Mefllrm,  the  fertility  of  the  country.  Allured  by  the  advan- 
—  »  tages  of  its  fituation,  the  Cumseans,  a  commercial  and 
enterprifing  people,  invaded  the  ifland  and  drove  the 
Siculi  from  this  fettlement;  they  were  in  their  turn 
overpowered  by  a  band  of  Samian  adventurers,  who 
made  way  for  a  colony  of  citizens  of  Meifene,  and  under 
thefe  mailers  it  changed  its  name  to  Meffana.  Their 
government  was  of  (hort  duration ;  for  in  the  289th 
year  before  Chrift  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Mamertines, 
a  warlike  unprincipled  nation  inhabiting  the  fouth  part 
of  Brutium.  Thefe  foldiers  being  received  into  Mef¬ 
fana  on  their  return  to  Italy  from  Syracufe^  where 
they  had  ferved  as  mercenaries  in  the  army  of  Aga- 
thocles,  took  an  opportunity  of  maffacring  the  inha¬ 
bitants  and  ufurping  their  pofTeflions.  The  city  was 
now  called  Mamertina:  and,  in  order  to  fupport  them- 
felves  againit  the  refentment  of  the  Sicilian  powers, 
the  Mamertines  implored  the  protection  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who,  eager  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  and  jealous  of  the  growing  power 
of  Carthage,  made  no  fcruple  to  fuccour  thefe  affaf- 
fins  with  a  confular  army.  This  ftep  brought  on  the 
firft  Punic  war.  The  Mamertines  reaped  no  other 
fruit  from  the  alliance  but  a  more  honourable  degree 
of  flavery  ;  for  fuch  was  the  real  nature  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  Rome,  whatever  name  it  might  be  dif- 
guifed  under. 

Meffina  was,  however,  always  diftinguiftied  by  par¬ 
ticular  attentions  and  favours  from  the  fenate;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  ihort  period  during  the  wars  of  the  trium¬ 
virate,  appears  to  have  tailed  all  the  fweets  of  Roman 
profperity,  without  partaking  of  the  bitter  draughts 
of  adverfity.  Its  fate,  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  was 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  reft  of  Sicily.  In  829  Mefiina 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  but  obtained  very 
honourable  terms  or'  capitulation  ;  for  half  the  city 
was  left  to  the  Chriftians,  where  they  were  to  be  go- 
■verned  by  their  own  laws,  and  profefs  their  own  reli¬ 
gion  undifturbed.  In  the  other  refided  the  bey  of 
one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  the  Arabian  con¬ 
querors  had  divided  the  ifland.  Notwithftanding  this 
indulgence,  Meflina  was  the  firft  to  call  off  the  yoke 
in  1037,  when  George  Maniaces  landed  an  army  of 
Greeks  and  Normans  on  the  ihore  of  the  Faro.  It  af¬ 
terwards  held  out  againit  the  whole  Muffulman  force, 
till  the  feeble  (late  of  a  diftrafted  empire  Ihut  out  all 
hopes  of  afiiftance  from  Conftantinople.  This  •unfor¬ 
tunate  city  then  opened  its  gates  to  the  army  of  the 
caliph,  and  felt  very  feverely  the  weight  of  his  refent- 
Jnent .  but  it  did  not  long  groan  under  the  yoke;  for 
in  lefs  than  20  years  Roger  the  Norman  took  it  by 
furprife  and  delivered  it  from  Mahometan  oppreffion. 
During  the  crufado  our  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and 
Philip  Auguitus  king  of  France  wintered  here  in  their 
way  to  Paleiline;  a  fojourn  marked  by  continual  quar¬ 
rels,  conflagration,  and  bloodihed.  The  Meffinefe 
were  particularly  tardy  in  entering  into  the  national 
confpiracy  of  1282,  but  afterwards  exceeded  the  reft 
of  the  infurgents  in  deeds  of  cruelty  :  This  and  the 
importance  of  their  fituation -fingled  them  out  for  the 
firft  objefts  of  Charles’  s  vengeance.  He  inverted  theft- 
city  very  clofely,  and  declared  fo  openly  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  refufe  all  terms  -whatever  to  the  befteged, 
that  they  faw  no  hopes  of  fafety  but  in  an  obftinate 
defence.  Their  courage,  perfeveraiice,  and  iufferings, 
•You  XL  Part  II. 


were  exceffive  ;  at  length  their  ftrength  and  refources  Megint. 
began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  every  circumftance  feemed  — 
to  denounce  their  fpeedy  deftruftion,  when  Roger 
Lauria  appeared  off  the  harbour  with  the  Arragonian 
fleet,  forced  the  king  to  retire  with  precipitation  acrofs 
the  (traits,  and  in  his  fight  defeated  and  deftroyed  his 
naval  armament.  Robert,  grandfon  of  Charles  I.  alfo 
made  a  fruitlefs  attack;  but  in  the  difturbed  reign  of 
Frederick  III.  Meffina  was  delivered  tip  to  Louis  king 
of  Naples  and  his  confort  -queen  Joan,  who  entered  it 
in  triumph.  In  a  few  years  it  returned  to  its  former 
poffeffors.  The  year  1672  was  remarkable  for  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Meffinefe. — They  threw  off  the  Spanifli 
yoke,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  Louis  XIV.  king  of 
France-  They  were  for  fome  time  vigoroufly  affilfed 
by  the  French  ;  but  before  the  Spaniards  had  gained 
the  lead  advantage  to  excite  any  hopes  of  recovering 
fo  valuable  a  poffeffion,  Louis  found  himfelf  neceffi- 
tated  from  motives  of  political  intereft  to  defert  his 
new  fubjefts,  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  their  old 
incenfed  matters.  The  horror  of  heing  thus  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  the  chaftifement  inflifted  by  Spain,  broke  the 
fierce  fpirit  of  the  Meffinefe  ;  they  were  (till  (tunned 
with  the  remembrance  and  effects  of  this  blow,  when 
the  plague  in  1 743  was  introduced  from  the  Levant 
and  fwept  away  more  than  half  the  inhabitants.  From 
this  chain  of  calamities,  the  opulence,  trade,  and  po¬ 
pulation  of  Meffina,  have  been  gradually  finking;  and 
unlefs  very  favourable  circumftances  happen,  will  every 
year  fall  lower.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  does 
not  now  exceed  30,000. 

The  following  particulars  are  added  from  M.  Hou- 
el,  who  vifited  this  city  fince  the  late  earthquakes, 
which  completed  its  deftruftion. 

On  the  front  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  fquare, 
which,  though  not  regular,  is  far  from  being  mean. 

This  was  not  the  largeft  fquare  in  Meffina  before  its 
overthrow;  but  it  was  the  moft  elegant,  the  mod 
fplendidly  adorned,  and  the  beft  frequented.  There 
(lands  in  this  fquare  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  in  bronze,  which  has  been  fpared  by  the 
earthquake.  It  (lands  on  a  marble  pedeftal,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fquare.  Oppofite  to  this  ftatue  is  an 
elegant  martfte  fountain,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
figures,  reprefenting  men  and  other  animals,  all  of 
them  fpouting  oat  water  in  great  abundance  ;  which 
ufed,  in  fuinmer,  to  fpread  ail  agreeable  aud  refre fil¬ 
ing  coolnefs  over  the  fquare,  that  induced  company  to 
affemble  here.  Seven  ftreets  terminated  here.  The 
cathedral  forms  a  part  of  the  fquare.  It  is  dedicated 
:to  the  bleffed  Virgin ;  the  occaiion  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

There  is  an  aniverfary  feaft  celebrated  in  Meffina, 
which  is  called  the  feaft  of  the  Letter.  A  lock  of  the 
Virgin’s  hair,  which  (he  fent  to  the  Meffenians  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  letter,  is  carried  through  the  city 
in  proceffion  in  a  cryftal  veffel.  She  made  alfo  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  her  pifture  to  the  Meffenian  deputies.  It  is 
placed  over  the  tabernacle.  None  but  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral  are  permitted  to  touch,  or  take  up  on 
their  (h didders,  the  filver  (hrine  in  which  the  cryftal 
veffel  with  the  Virgin’s  hair  is  depofited.  Eight  of 
thofe  canons,  with  mitres  On  their  heads,  bear  this 
(hrine  'in  the  proceffion.  The  canopy  fufpended  over 
it  is  fupported  by  fix  fenators  in  their  robes.  The 
3  G  pifture 
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>Ieffina.  pifture  and  the  hair  are  fhown  to  ftrangers.  This 
V~~~  proceffion  and  the  Other  religions  ceremonies  of  this 
feftival  are  followed  by  horfe  races.  The  fpirits.of 
the  people  being  already  elevated  by  their  religi¬ 
ous  exercifes,  they  engage  with  amazing  eagernefs 
in  thefe  and  the  other  diverfions  with  which  they  are 
accompanied :  a  tumultuous  joy  reigns  over  the  city  ; 
and  the  evening  concludes  with  illuminations  and  fire¬ 
works.  The  fhips  in  the  harbour  pay  the  citizens  the 
compliment  of  entertaining  them  with  a  difcharge  of 
their  guns  on  the  occafion. 

Through  a  fquare  called  the  Square  of  the  Great  Ho- 
Jpital,  runs  a  large  and  impetuous  torrent,  the  Porto 
ildle  Legni.  It  is  precipitated  from  thofe  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  which  overlook  this  city  on  the  fouth  fide.  The 
channel  which  it  has  cut  out  for  itfelf  is  at  times  en¬ 
tirely  full.  It  wpuld,  on  fuch  occafions,  overflow  the 
fquare  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  were  it  not  con¬ 
fined  by  walls  which  have  been  built  on  both  fides  to 
prevent  fuch  accidents. — Another  itream  of  a  fimilar 
origin,  called  the  Torrent  of  La  Boccetta ,  runs  through, 
another  part  of  the  city  ;  it  is  alfo  confined  withiu  the 
walls  to  prevent  it  from  overflowing. 

The  Square  of  St  John  of  Malta  is  one  ©f  the  largeft 
in  Mefiina.  In  the  middle  of  this  fiquare  is  a  fine 
marble  fountain,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  fculp- 
tured  figures  and  jets~d’eau.  Befide  the  fountain  there 
ufed  to  itand  a  large  refervoir  for  horfes  to  drink  out  of. 

In  the  tjme  of  the  annual  feftivals,  there  ufed  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  waters  of  the  refervoir  a  galley,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  fidlitious  reprefentation  of  a  galley,  with  gal- 
ley-flavcs,  foldiers,  officers,  and  a  commander  on  board, 
all  in  arms,  and  the  galley  properly  equipped  as  a  fhip 
of  war.  This  galley  was  decorated  with  great  art.; 
and  by  night  the  malls,  and  every  other  fuitable  part, 
were  hung  with  lamps,  which  illumined  it  in  a  very 
fplendid  manner.  Every  thing  around  was  £0  artifi¬ 
cially  difpofed,  that  when  the  fire-works  were  played 
off,  the  fpedlator  was  led  to  think,  though  he  per¬ 
ceived  only  one  galley,  that  the  noife  which  he  heard 
was  produced  by  a  naval  combat ;  and  that  the  other 
fhips  were  concealed  from  his  view  by  the  fmoke  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  guns  and  fire-works.  This,  when 
properly  conduced,  was  a  noble  fpe&acle.  The  fe- 
nate  repaired  thither  from  the  cathedral,  attended  with 
a  guard  and  a  numerous  company.  In.  one  carriage  fat 
fix  fenator3,  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  fometimes 
the  archbifhop.  It  was  exceedingly  large,  and  drawn 
by  fix  white  horfes  very  richly  harneffed.  Other  car¬ 
riages  followed,  with  the  train  who  attended  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  fenators. 

Almoft  all  feftivals  owe  their  origin  to  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  event,  or  fome  lingular  ftory  either  true  or 
falfe.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the  fplendor  with  which  the 
feaft  of  the  affumption  de  la  Bara  was  celebrated  at 
Meffina,  firft  began  to  attract  foreigners  to  the  city, 
on  that  occafion  fuch  crowds  repaired  thither  as  to 
alarm  the  inhabitants  with  the  fears  of  a  famine  :  But 
one  year,  when  the  number  of  flrangers  was  greater 
than  ufual  at  the  time  of  this  feftival,  the  magiftrates 
were  very  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  fupply  them  with 
provifions  ;  and  at  length,  every  other  refource  failing, 
no  hopes  of  relief  remained  but  from  the  kindnefs  of 
the  Bleffed  Virgin.  Fervent  prayers  were  addreffed  to 
their  patronefs :  and  next  morning  by  day-break  three 


brigantines  appeared  entering  the  harbour  with  full  Meffini- 
fails.  They  proved  to  be  loaded  with  corn.  It  was  v  “ 
eagerly  purchafed  :  and  the  people  of  the  city  hafted 
to  appeafe  their  hunger.  But  when  they  came  after 
refreftiing  themfelves  to  pay- the  corn-merchants  their 
money,  neither  fhips  nor  merchants  could  be  found.' 

After  their  firft  emotions  of  furprife  had- fubfidedj . 
they  naturally  concluded  that  fuch  a  fea  Ton  able  fup. 
ply  muft  undoubtedly  be  a  prefent  from  the  Virgin, 
who,  being  pleafed  with  the  zeal  of  her  Meffenian  vo* 
taries,  and  defirous  to  prevent  the  concourfe  of  ftrain- 
gers  who  attended  the  feftival  from  diminifhing,  had 
interpofed  in  this  miraculous  manner  to  fave  them  from 
the-diftrefies  of  famine.  A  new  feftival  was  celebrated 
in  gratitude  to  their  generous  benefadlrefs.  Three 
'flu  all  veffels  of  filver  were  made,  and  dedicated  to  the  - 
Virgin,  in  memory  of  the  event  5  and  thefe  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  ufed  as  lamps  in  the  cathedral.  The  fenate  like- 
wife  decreed,  that  the  clergy  fhould  pay  annually  a 
fmall  tax,  to  be.  laid  out  in  conftrufting  a  fmall  gal¬ 
ley  to  fwim  on  the  fountain,  and  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  fire-works.  The  profits  of  the  clergy  are  fo 
confidetable  on  the  occafion  of  the  feftival,  that  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  pay  the  tax  with  great  cheerfuliiefa. 

In  Meffina,  as  in  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  the  wo¬ 
men  wrap  themfelves  in  a  large  black  mantle  above  the 
reft  of  their  drefs.  The  fluffs  are  richer  or  plainer  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank  and  circumflances.  People  who  are 
not  rich  enough  to  have  fine  cloaths  of  their  own, 
hire  them  at  fo  much  an  hour.  There  are  women 
who  make  a  livelihood  by  lending  out  their  cloaths. 

The  mantle  covers  the  wearer  from  bead  to  foot — r 
It  reduces  the  old  and  the  young,  the  ill-fhaped  and 
the  handfome,  pretty  much  to  an  equality  in  point  of 
appearance.  This  muft  naturally  appear  very  unfa-* 
vourable  to  the  influence  of  beauty.  But  yet,  on  pro¬ 
per  occafions,  at  church  or  in  a  public  walk,  the  la¬ 
dies  of  Meffina  find  means  to  open  3nd  adjuft  the 
mantle  fo  as  to  difplay  all  their  beauties  of  face  and 
fhape,  and  to  attradl  the  affedlions  of  lovers,  perhaps 
more  powerfully  than  if  their  drefs  were  fuited  to 
difplay  their  charms  in  a  more  oftentatious  manner. 

Between  Meffina  and  the  tower  o-f  Faro  there  ftands 
a  fmall  church  called  the  Madona  of  the  Grotto.  It 
was  anciently  a  temple  of  a  round  ftrudlure,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  columns  like  the  temple  of  the  fun  at 
Rome-  Modern  columns  now  fupply  the  place  that 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient.  There’  are  large  niches 
in  the  rock  adjoining  to  the  temple,  which  are  thought 
to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  Thefe  contain  no  Lulpt ti¬ 
red  figures ;  but  in  Pagan  times  they  might  poffibly 
contain  fome. 

Meffina  being  fituated  between  mount  .Etna  and 
the  gulph  of  Charybdis,  and  being  Kkewife  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  volcanoes  of  Lipari  and  Strombolf, 
muft  have  been  in  all  ages  liable  to  fuffer  by  earth¬ 
quakes.  Such  terrible  events,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  more  unfrequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times,  and  have  adlually  alarmed  the  prefent  age  oftenef 
than  any  other.  In  the  1693  a  fourth  part  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Mef¬ 
fina  merely  felt  the  ffiock  :  all  its  buildings,  however* 
fuffered.  In  the  year  1742  it  fuffered  another  equal 
ly  violent.  A  plague  which  followed  in  1743  Jetard- 
ed  the  repairs  necelfary  after  the  earthquake.  In  the 

year 
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Itfefllna.  year  1 7P0  this  city  continued, for  morethan  fix  months,  The  fucceeding  day  fcarce  alleviated  the  diftrefs of  Mefflna.^ 

^  "  »  to  fuffer  from  a  new  earthquake.  this  difmal  night:  the  few  wretches  who  ftill  furvi-  - 

Were  the  ftate  of  the  elements,  previous  to  thefe  ve'd  found  themfelves  deftitute  of  every  neceffary.  At 
dreadful  events,  carefully  examined,  it  might  perhaps  length  order  was  in  fome  degree  re-eitabliihed  ;  and  in 
be  found  to  undergo  certain  changes  which  might  be  two  days  after  every  perfon  was  fupplied  at  leaft  with 


confidered  as  progtiofticating  them. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1782  was  unufually  cold 
and  rainy.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was  often  as 
low  as  56  degrees.  The  fucceeding  winter  was  dry  ; 
and  the  mercury  never  fell  under  25  degrees :  And, 
what  is  uncommon  in  that  feafon,  ftorms  were  now. 
and  then  obferved  to  arife  from  the  weft.  The  pilots 


in  the  channel  obferved  that  the  tides  no  longer  rofe  at  Terra  Nuova. 


fome  fmall  portion  of  the  neceflaries  for  fubfiftence. 

None  yet  thought  of  returning  to  take  up  their 
abode  among  the  ruins.  The  common  people  fixed 
their  refidence  on  the  plain  of  Porto  Salvo,  near  the 
town  of  Salleo.  The  nobles,  magiftrates,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  took  up  their  abode  on  another  plain,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ftream  Porta  de  Legno  ;  the  foldiers 


at  the  ufual  periods,  and  the  gulph  of  Chary bdis  ra¬ 
ged  with  extraordinary  fury. 

On  the  tthof  February  1783,  the  air  was  heavy  and 
calm ;  the  fky  obfcured  with  thick  clouds,  and  the  at- 
mofphere  feemingly  all  in  a  flame.  About  half  after 
twelve  at  noon,  the  earth  began  to  fhake  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  noife.  The  fliocks  continually  increafed,  and  be¬ 
came  at  length  fo  violent  as  to  open  the  ground,  and 
to  overturn  in  two  or  three’minutes  a  conliderable  part 
of  the  buildings. 

A  long  white  cloud  appeared  to  the  north-weft  ; 
aftd  foon  after  another,  very  dark,  in  the  fame  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  heavens.  The  latter  in  a  moment  fpread 
over  the  whole  horizon,  and  deluged  the  city  with 
rain  and  hail,  accompanied  with  dreadful  claps  of  thun¬ 
der.  The  inhabitants  fled  in  the  utmoft  terror  to  the 
fields  and  the  fhips  in  the  harbour. 

From  mid-day  till  five  in  the  afternoon  the  earth¬ 
quake  continued  almoft  without  interruption.  The 
fhocks  then  became  fomewhat  lefs  frequent.  The  crie3 
of  the  dying  5  the  fhrieks  of  thofe  who  were  half-bu¬ 
ried  under  the  ruins;  the  wild  terror  with  which  others, 
who  were  ftill  able,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  ; 
the  defpair  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  hufbands,  bereft 


Some  violent  fhocks  which  were  again  felt  on  the  7th 
of  February  and  the  28th  of  March  completed  the  de- 
ftruftiori  of  the  city.  The  corn  magazines,  however, 
efcaped  without  damage  ;  and  the  public  ovens  and 
the  aquedudts  were  but  little  injured.  From  thefe 
fails  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  had  not  the 
houfes  of  Meflina  been,  in  general,  haftily  built  at  the 
firft,  and  afterwards  carelefsly  repaired,  fewer  of  them 
would  have  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake. 

The  neighbouring  villages  having  fuffered  but  little, 
were  the  firft  to  relieve  the  remaining  inhabitants,  of 
Meffina  in  their  diftrefs.  Maltefe  galleys  for  fome  days 
fupplied  neceflaries  to  the  poor  and  the  fick  with  a 
generofity  which  merits  the  higheft  praife.  They 
brought  furgeons  and  whatever  was  needful  for  the 
cure  of  the  wounded.  The  fupplies  fent  by  the  king 
of  France  wererefufed,  for  what  reafnn  we  know  not. 
What  money  was  needed  for  the  fupport  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  taken  from  the  treafury  of  the  city  of  Meflina; 
for  what  the  king  of  Naples  fent  was  feized  and  fpent 
by  the  garrifon. 

It  is  faid  that  not  more  than  800  or  900  perfons 
perifhed  by  this  earthquake.  The  fea  during  that 
convulfion  of  the  land  was  flightly  agitated  in  the  har- 


of  thofe  who  were  deareft  to  them  ;  then  formed  alto-  bour.  Farther  out  the  fea  was  more  violently  agita- 


gether  a  feene  of  horror,  fuch  as  can  but  feldom 
cur  in  the  hillory  of  the  calamities  of  the  human  race. 
Amid  that  awful  feene,  inftances  of  the  moft  heroic 
courage  and  the  moft  generous  affe&ion  were  difplay- 
ed.  Mothers,  regardlefs  of  their  own  fafety,  rufhed 
into  every  danger  to  fnatch  their  children  from  death. 
Conjugal  and  filial  affe&ion  prompted  deeds  not  lefs 
defperate  and  heroic.  But  no  fooner  did  the  earth¬ 
quake  ceafe,  than  the  poor  wretches  who  had  efcaped 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  very  different  paflions. 
When  they  returned  to  vifit  the  ruins,  to  feek  out  the 
fituation  of  their  fallen  dwellings,  to  inquire  into  the 


ted  ;  but  none  of  the  flops  in  the  harbour  were  daflied 
to  pieces.  The  waters  rofe  fo  high  as  to  be  injurious 
in  a  very  confiderable  degree  to  Pharo,  as  well  as  along 
the  coaft  of  Scylla  and  Bagnara. 

This  earthquake  was  not  of  a  momentary  duration, 
like  that  by  which  Lifbon  was  deftroyed,  and  like 
many  others  :  for  more  than  fixty  days,  from  the  5th 
of  February  to  the  beginning  of  ..April,  Meflina  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  fhaken  ;  and  in  that  time  felt  more  than 
200  fhocks.  And  ever  after  that  period  the  alarm  was 
again  and  again  renewed.  Not  only  the  magiftrates, 
the  foldiers,  and  the  people,  but  the  priefts  likewife, 


fate  of  their  families,  to  procure  food  and  collect  fome  with  their  tabernacle  and  altar,  retired  to  the  barracks, 
remains  of  their  former  fortunes— fuch  as  found  their  The  nuns,  too,  deferted  their  cloifter,  and  fought 


circumftances  the  moft  wretched  became  fuddenly  ani 
mated  with  rage,  which  nothing  but  wild  defpair  could 
infpire.  The  diftin&ion  of  ranks,  and  the  order  of  fo* 
ciety  were  difregarded,  and  property  eagerly  violated. 
Murder,  rapine,  and  lawlefs  robbery,  reigned  among 
the  fmoking  ruins. 

About  one  in  the  morning  another  fhock  of  the 
earthquake  was  felt,  which  overturned  moft  of  the 
houfes  that  were  ftill  ftanding.  Moft  of  thofe  whom 
want,  or  avarice,  or  humanity,  ftill  detained  among  the 
ruins,  now  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  their  friends  whom 
the  former  fhocks  had  buried  under  them. 


retreat  without  the  walls.  Some  of  them  confined 
themfelves  to  the  gardens  of  their  convents  ;  others 
mixed  indiferiminately  with  the  people. 

The  chief  damage  which  the  public  buildings  with¬ 
in  the  city  fuffered  was  the  fall  of  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  Purgatory.  Only  the  walls  were  left  ftanding : 
and  even  thefe  had  fuffered  confiderably.  One  half  of 
the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  was  beaten  to  the  ground. 
1  he  magazines  of  Porto  Franco  were  likewife  very 
much  fhattered.  The  fort  of  St  Salvator,  being  built 
on  an  artificial  foundation,  the  fide  next  the  fea  is 
there  fallen  down  ;  but  on  the  other  fide,  where  it  is' 
3  G  2  founded 
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IVIefTma  founded  on  a  rock,  it  has  ftood  unmoved  by  all  the 
Metacar-  ^l0C^s  t*le  earthquake. 

pUS>  On  the  5th  of  February,  when  the  earthquake  was 
u— -y-— 1  more  violent  than  at  any  time  afterwards,  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  fulphur  was  felt.  The  earth  was  affe&ed 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  way  a9  if  it  had  been  borne  up¬ 
on  a  fluid  ;  and  feemed  to  reel  with  the  (hocks  much 
lik£  a  (hip  toffed  with  the  waves.  This  tremulous 
motion  was  felt  all  over  Sicily  ;  but  towards  Pharo 
it  became  weaker.  On  the  following  days  the  Iky 
was  cloudy  ;  the  mountains  of  Sicily  and  the  (hores  of 
Calabria  continued  covered  with  a  thick  fog  like-fmoke. 
North  and  north-eaft  winds  raged  with  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  impetuofity. 

The  difaftrous  year  of  this  earthquake  was  fcarce 
concluded,  the  chafms  which  it  had  opened  in  the 
ground  were  ftill  yawning,  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  country  ftill  trembled  with  terror,  when 
the  elements  again  renewed  their  fury  to  ravage  this 
miferable  land. 

On  Tuefday  the  6th  of  January  1784,  about  fun- 
rife,  the  wind  began  to  blow  foftly  from  the  north- 
eaft.  The  fea  gradually  fwelled,  rofe  beyond  its  bed 
with  rapid  impetuofity,  overflowed  the  quay  of  Mef- 
fina,  and  lalhed  with  its  billows  the  ruins  of  the  Pa- 
lazzata.  It  loofened  and  difplaced  many  of  the  Hones 
of  the  mole,  fpread  over  the  whole  ftreet,  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  pedeftals  of  the  ftatues  which  had  been  fpared 
by  the  earthquake,  and  ftill  ftood  firm  among  the  ruins. 
'The  fame  furious  wind  which  fwelled  the  fea  in  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  manner,  ravaged  the  whole  coaft  from 
Mefiina  all  the  way  to  Syracufe. 

MESSUAGE,  Messuagium,  in  law,  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  with  fome  land  adjoining  afligned  for  its  u(e. 
By  the  name  of  meffuage  may  a  garden,  (hop,  mill, 
cottage,  chamber,  cellar,  or  the  like,  pafs. — In  Scot¬ 
land,  meffuage  denotes  what  is  called  in  England  the  manor 
houfe,  via.  the  principaldwelling-houfe  within  any barony. 

MESOPORPHYRON,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Roman  laticlave  ;  becaufe  that  garment, 
being  edged  on  each  fide,  where  it  opened  before,  with 
purple,  appeared  when  clofed  with  two  purple  ftripes 
down  the  middle.  The  Came  term  was  alfo  applied  to 
the  angufticlave. 

META,  in  the  Roman  circus,  was  a  pile  of  (tones 
of  a  pyramidical  form,  intended  as  a  boundary  of  the 
Jladium ,  or  chariot-courfe.— -When  the  me  ta  was  pa  (Ted 
t}ie  feventh  time,  the  race  was  concluded.  The  greatell 
art  and  management  were  required  in  avoiding  the 
meta,  and  yet  going  as  near  it  as  pofiible.  If  they 
Went  too  near,  they  were  in  the  greateft  danger  of 
breaking  the  chariot  to  pieces  ;  and  if  they  took  too 
large  a  circuit  in  the  turn,  they  gave  their  rivals  an 
opportunity  of  getting  within  them,*  befides  lofing  a 
great  deal  of  ground.  The  boundary  of  the  Grecian 
Jladium,  or  courfe,  was  called  r>y°(t  ngua,  and 

to  which  laft  name  Horace  probably  al¬ 
ludes  in  calling  death,  “  ultima  linea  rerum.” 

The  meta  at  Rome  were  fir  ft  of  wood,  afterwards 
of,  (tone ;  but  the  emperor  Claudius  made  them  of 
gold,  or  rather  gilded  them.  In  the  Roman  circus 
there  were  two  meta,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  courfe, 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  it.  An  egg  was  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  meta. 

METACARPUS,  or  Metacarfium,  (from  m t* 


behind ,  and'  ywe,  hand),  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  Metatrit- 
hand  between  the  wrift  and  the  fingers.  See  Ana-  b'°,5» 
TOMY,  n°  55.  Metal.  ^ 

METAG1TNI0N,  the  fecond  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian  year,  anfvvering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  July  and 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  fo  called  from  metagitnia, 
a  feftival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  kept  in  it. 

The  Boeotians  called  this  month  panemus ,  and  the  Sy- 
racufans,  carnius. 

METAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  Ample,  ponderous, 

(hining,  fixed,  opake  body,  that  fufes  and  becomes 
fluid  by  fire,  and  by  cold  coagulates  and  hardens  into 
a  folid  mafs,  capable  of  being  diftended  under  the 
hammer.  See  Metallurgy,  and  Chemistry. 

Metal,  in  heraldry.  There  are  two  metals  ufed  in 
heraldry,  by  way  of  colours,  viz.  gold  aud  lilver,  in 
blazon  called  or  and  argent. 

In  the  common  painting  of  arms  thefe  metals  are 
reprefented  by  white  and  yellow,  which  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  colours  of  thofe  metals.  In  engraving,  gold  is- 
expreffed  by  dotting  the  coat,  &c.  all  over ;  aud  fil- 
ver,  by  leaving  it  quite  blank. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  heraldry,  never  to  place  me¬ 
tal  upon  metal,  nor  colour  upon  colour  :  fo  that  if  the 
field  be  of  one  of  the  metals,  the  bearing  muft  be  of 
fome  colour;  and  if  the  field  be  of. any  colour,  the 
bearing  muft  be  one  of  the  metals. 

Metals ,  Solution  of.  See  Chemistry-/^*. 

On  this  fubjeft  Mr  Keir  has  fome  curious  obferva- 
tions  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1790.  He 
takes  notice,  that  the  word  folution  has  two  meanings ; 
one  expreflive  of  the  a£t  of  diftolving,  as  when  we  fay 
that  “  folution  is  a  chemical  operation  and  the 
other,  when  it  is  put  for  the  fubftance  difiolved  in  the 
acid,  as  “  a  iolution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid."  To 
avoid  confufion,  therefore,  he  ufes  the  word  folution  to* 
exprefs  the  fubftance  difiolved,  together  with  its  fol- 
vent ;  diffolution  being  the  term  made  ufe  of  when  the 
a&  of  diffolving  is  meant.  He  continues  the  ufe  of 
the  terms  phlogflicated  and  dephlogifticated  to  exprefs 
certain  dates  of  the  acids,  but  without  reference  to. 
theory  of  any  kind. 

In  diffolving  metals,  our  author  obferves,  that  the 
properties  of  the  feveral  acids  have  been  inveftigated. 
with  confiderable  fuccefs ;  and  even  one  compound, 
viz.  that  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  fait,  commonly 
called  aqua  regis ,  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  qua¬ 
lity  of  diffolving  gold.  A  vaft  field,  however,  yet  re¬ 
mains  for  examination  in  the  other  acids,  whether  mix¬ 
ed  together,  or  poffefling  various  degrees  of  concen¬ 
tration,  temperature,  or  phlogiftication.  Thus,  tho’ 
no  two  fubftances  are  more  frequently  in  the  hands  of 
chemifts  than  vitriolic  acid  and  nitre,  yet  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  mixture  had  not  been  inveftigated.  before 
Mr  Keir  made  his  experiments  ;  and  upon  trial  he 
found,  that  this  mixture  poffeffed  certain  properties- 
which  neither  the  vitriolic  nor  nitrous  acids  lingly  pof- 
fefs.  The  refults  of  his  experiments  on.  this  fubjedb 
are  as  follow. 

1.  In  a  long-necked  retort  containing  1400  graim 
meafnres,.  100.  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.844  were  put  along  with  100  grains  of 
pure  nitre,  and  the  fait  difiolved  in  the  acid  by  means 
of  a  water-bath.  On  applying  a  boiling  heat,  the  filver. 
began  to  diffolve,  and  the  folution  affirmed  a  purple 

or 
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Me**h  or  violet  colour}  but  no  air  was  extricated.  An  end 
"Y"—~  was  put  to  the  operation  (by  the  rufhing  in  of  the 
water  ufed  in  the  pneumatic  apparatus  applied  to  the 
retort)  when  39  grains  of  filver  had  been  diffolved. 

2.  To  100  grains  of  nitre  previoufly  diffolved  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  200  grains  of  ftan- 
dard  filver  were  added;  of  which  92  grains  were  dif¬ 
folved  without  the  production  of  any  air  or  gas  :  but 
upon  pouring  in  2'oo  grains  of  water  into  the  retort, 
a  violent  effervefcence  took  place,  and  3100  meafures 
of  nitrous  gas  were  thrown  off ;  and  on  adding  200 
grains  more,  a  farther  emiffion  of  600  grain  meafures 
erifued  ;  but  no  more  was  emitted  on  the  addition  of 
more  water,  nor  did  any  farther  diffolution  of  the 
metal  take  place  than  two  grains.  The  fame  pheno¬ 
mena  took  place  in  various  proportions,  according  to 
the  different  quantities  of  acid  and  metal  made  ufe  of. 

On  fubftitutingtirt  for  filver,  none  of  the  metal  was 
diffolved  or  calcined  by  mixtures  in  the  proportion  of 
200  grain  meafures  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  as  much  nitre,  nor 
by  200  of  the  vitriolic  acid  to  1 50  of  nitre  t  but  with 
a  proportion  of  200  meafures  of  the  acid  to  100  grains 
of  nitre,  the  tin  foon  began  to  be  afted  upon,  and 
diffufed  through  the  liquor ;  but  no  gas  was  extrica¬ 
ted  till  the  digeftion  had  been  continued  in  boiling 
water  for  two  hours.  The  tin  was  flill  only  calcined, 
not  diffolved;  8300  grain  meafures  of  nitrous  gas  were 
extricated,  and  73  grains  of  the  metal  reduced  to  a 
white  powder.  On  pouring  into  the  retort  200  grains 
of  frefh  water,  a  new  effervefcence  took  place  betwixt 
the  water  and  white  powder,  by  which  4600  grain 
meafures  of  nitrous  gas  were  thrown  off.  The  aftion 
of  the  menftruum  was  greatly  promoted  by  augment¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  adding  water  to 
the  mixture. 

By  this  mixture  quickfilver  was  calcined  to  a  grey 
powder,  nickel  was  alfo  partly  calcined  and  partly 
diffolved  ;  but  no  other  metal  was  much  affefted,  tho’ 
the  furfaces  of  fome  of  them  were  tarnilhed.  The 
mixtures  themfelves  were  very  apt  to  congeal,  efpe- 
cially  where  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  nitre  ; 
and  their  properties  are  much  altered  by  the  addition 
of  water.  Thus,  in  their  concentrated  ftate,  they  do 
not  aft  upon  iron ;  but  by  adding  water,  it  acquires 
the  property  of  afting  upon  that  metal,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  ad¬ 
ded.  Thus,  by  adding  two  meafures  of  the  compound 
acid  to  one  of  water,  the  liquor  is  rendered  capable 
of  calcining  iron,  and  forming  with  it  a  white  pow¬ 
der,  but  without  any  effervefcence.  An  equal  mea- 
fure  of  water  produces  effervefcence ;  and  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  the  iron  acquires  a  yellow  or 
brown  colour,  fuch  as  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  ac¬ 
quires  from  iron,  or  communicates  to  a  folution  of 
martial  vitriol  in  water.  Dilution  with  water  renders 
this  compound  acid  capable  of  diffolving  copper  and 
zinc,  neither  of  which  it  will  touch  in  its  concentra¬ 
ted  ftate. 

From  this  property  of  the  compound  acid  not  dif- 
lolving  copper,  but  very  readily  filver,  we  have  an 
eafy  method  of  feparating  the  two  metals  from  each 
other.  This  might  be  ufeful  in  many  cafes;  but  is 
particularly  fo  in  Birmingham,  where  great  numbers 
of  copper  veffels  covered  with  filver  are  manufaftured. 
Thus  there  are  always  a  great  number  of  cuttings  or 


fmall  bits  called  j 'traps,  which  are  of  no  ufe  but  to  fe-  Meta!, 
parate  the  two  metals  from  one  another.  The  eafieft  “  y— ~ 
method  of  doing  this  is  an  objeft  of  fome  confequence. 

Two  methods  have  been  generally  praftifed  for  this 
purpofe  :  one  is  by  melting  the  whole  mafs  of  metal 
with  lead,  and  feparating  them  by  means  of  eliqua- 
tion  and  tefting ;  the  other  is  by  diffolving  both  me¬ 
tals  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  then  feparating  the  folution 
of  copper  from  the  vitriol  of  filver.  The  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  former  method  is,  the  quantity  of  lead 
and  copper  wafted;  and  of  the  latter,  that  of  vitriolic 
acid.  The  virtues  of  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
nitre  were  fome  time  ago  communicated  by  Mr  Keir 
to  an  artift  at  Birmingham ;  and  it  is  now  generally  ufed 
there  to  effeft  the  reparation  of  the  two  metals.  The 
method  of  ufing  it  is  very  eafy  ;  nothing  more  being  re- 
quifite  than  to  put  the  pieces  of  plated  metal  into  a 
glazed  earthen  pan,  and  to  pour  upon  them  fome  of  the 
acid  liquor,  which  may  contain  about  one  pound  of 
nitre  to  eight  or  ten  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Stir  them  about, 
and  aflift  the  aftion  by  an  heat  from  100  to  200  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  feale.  When  the  liquor  is  nearly  faturated, 
the  filver'  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  luna  cor¬ 
nea  by  common  fait ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  in  its 
metallic  form  by  adding  to  the  liquor  fome  pieces  of 
copper,  and  as  much  water  as  will  enable  it -to  aft. 
upon  them.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  menftruum. 
may  be  ufeful  in  all  reparations  pf  filver  from  other 
metals.  The  name  he  feems  to  wifh  to  impofe  upon 
it  is  aqua  regtna.  The  following  are  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  the  experiments  on  thefe  mixtures  by  our 
author. 

1.  A  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  dif- 
folves  filver  plentifully. 

2.  It  afts  upon  tin,  and  moftly  calcines  it,  as  well  as- 
mercury  and  nickel ;  having  little  or  no  aftion  upon 
other  metals. 

3.  The  quantity  of  gas  produced  while  the  metal 
is  diffolving,  is  greater,  relatively  to  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  diffolved,  when  the  proportion  of  nitre  to 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  fmall,  than  when  it  is  large  ;  and 
when  the  metals  are  diffolved  by  mixtures  containing 
much  nitre  with  a  fmall  produftion  of  gas,  the  folu¬ 
tion  itfelf,  or  the  metallic  fait  formed  in  it,  yields 
abundance  of  gas  when  mixed  with  water. 

4.  Dilution  with  water  renders  the  concentrated 
mixture  lefs  capable  of  diffolving  filver,  but  more  fo. 
of  afting  upon  other  metals. 

5.  This  mixture  of  highly  concentrated  vitriolic 
and  nitrous  acids,  acquires  a  purple  or  violet  colour 
when  phlogifticated,  either  by  the  addition  of  inflam¬ 
mable  fubftances  as  fulphur,  or  by  its  aftion  on  me¬ 
tals,  or  by  very  ftrong  impregnation  of  oil  of  vitriol 
with  nitrous  gas. 

6.  By  means  of  this  phlogiftication  the  mixture  ac¬ 
quired  a  property  of  diffolving,  though  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  copper,,  iron,  zinc,  and  regulus  of  cobalt. 

7.  Water  expels  a  vaft  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  from, 
a  concentrated  mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  and  nitre  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it-;  but  this  fluid  unites  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitre  without  any  confide- 
rable  effervefcence. 

By  adding  to  the  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitre 
a  folution  of  common  fait,  a  very  powerful  aqua  regie 
is  formed,  capable  of  diffolving  gold  and  platina  ;  and; 

which* 
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which,  though  perfeftly  free  from  all  metallic  matter,  METALEPSIS.  See  Oratory,  n°  59.  MeealeplH, 

acquires  at  once  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Dry  common  METALLISATION,  the  natural  procefs  by  Meiadifo- 
fait  added  to  the  concentrated  mixture  produces  an  ef-  which  metals  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  tl0‘‘'  . 
fervefcence,  but  no  yellow  colour.  See  Metallurgy,  feft.  i. 
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METALLURGY,acccrdingtoBoerhaave,com-  tion  of  the  orea  themfelves  feemed  likewife  necefTary 
prebends  the  whole  art  of  working  metals,  from  to  be  given  ;  and  to  this  place,  too,  we  have  refer- 
the  glebe  or  ore  to  the  utenfil ;  in  which  fenfe  effay-  red  a  general  account  of  metals,  metallifation,  mines, 
ing,  fmelting,  refining,  parting,  fmithery,  gilding,  and  ores,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  fubjeft. 
&c.  arc  only  branches  of  metallurgy.  But,  in  the  Hence  the  following  divifion 'into  three  parts.  The 
prefent  work,  Gilding,  Parting,  Purifying,  Refining,  jirjl  treating,  1.  Of  metals  and  metallifation.  2.  Of 
Smithery,  &c.  are  treated  under  their  proper  names,  mines  and  ores  in  general.  3.  Of  the  pyrites.  4.  Of 
With  others,  therefore,  we  have  chofen  to  reftrain  the  efiaying  of  ores  in  general.  The  fecond,  Of  the  par* 
Metallurgy  to  thofe  operations  required  to  feparate  ticular  ores,  and  the  methods  of  efiaying  them.  The 
metals  from  their  ores  for  the  ufes  of  life.  Thefe  opera-  third.  Of  fmelting  of  ores,  or  the  methods  of  ex- 
tions  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  fmaller,  or  Efiaying;  and  trading  metals  from  large  quantities  of  ores  for  the 
the  larger,  or  Smelting.  But  a  particular  defcrip-  purpofes  of  commerce  or  manufacture. 

PART  I. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Metals  and  Metallifation . 

UNDER  the  general  name  metal,  we  comprehend 
here  not  only  the  metals  properly  fo  called,  but 
alfo  the  femimetals,  or  all  matters  which  have  the  ef- 
fential  metallic  properties  which  we  (hall  here  recount. 
Thus  the  word  metal  and  metallic  fuhjlance  will  be  fy* 
nonymous  in  this  article. 

Metallic  fubftances  form  a  clafs  of  bodies,  not  very 
numerous,  of  very  great  importance  in  chemiftry,  me¬ 
dicine,  arts,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Thefe 
fubftances  have  very  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they 
differ  from  all  other  bodies. 

The  natural  bodies  from  which  metals  differ  the  lead 
are,  earthy  and  pyritous  matters,  on  account  of  their 
folidity  and  denfity.  Metals  and  (tones  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  different ;  the  heavieft  (tones  which  are  un- 
mctallic  being  much  lighter  than  the  lighted  metals. 
A  cubic  foot  of  marble  weighs  252  pounds  ;  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  tin,  the  lighted  of  metals,  weighs  5 1 6 
pounds.  The  difference  is  much  greater  when  the 
weight  of  fuch  (tone  is  compared  with  that  of  gold, 
a  cubic  foot  of  which  is  1326  pounds. 

Opacity  is  another  quality  which  metals  poffefs  emi¬ 
nently,  the  opacity  of  metals  being  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  unmetallic  fubftance. 

This  great  opacity  of  metals  is  a  confequence  of  their 
denfity;  and  thefe  two  properties  produce  a  third,  pe¬ 
culiar  alfo  to  metals,  namely,  a  capacity  of  reflefting 
much  more  light  than  any  other  body  :  hence  metals 
whofe  furfaces  are  polilhed,  form  mirrors  reprefenting 
the  images  of  bodies  more  clearly  than  any  other 
matter.  Thus  looking-glaffes  produce  their  red  eft  ion 
merely  by  the  filvering,  which  is  a  covering  of 
metal  upon  their  furfaces.  To  this  refleftive  proper¬ 
ty  metals  owe  their  peculiar  luftre,  called  the  metallic 
lujlre. 

Although  the  feveral  metallic  fubftances  differ  con- 
f  derably  in  hardnefs  and  fuftbility,  we  may  fay  in  ge¬ 


neral,  that  they  are  lefs  hard  and  lefs  fufible  than  . pure 
earths. 

Metals  cannot  unite  with  any  earthy  fubftar.ce,  not 
even  with  their  own  earths,  when  thefe  art  deprived 
of  their  metallic  (late:  hence,  when  they-are  melted, 
they  naturally  run  into  globes,  as  mtlch  as  the  abfo- 
lute  gravity  of  their  mafs,  and  their  preffure  upon  the 
containing  veffels,  will  allow.  Accordingly,  the  fur- 
face  of  a  metal  in  fufion  is  always  convex.  A  metal  in 
that  date  always  endeavours  to  acquire  a  fplierical  form, 
which  it  does  more  perfeftly  as  the  mafs  is  lefs.  This 
effeft  is  very  fenfible  in  quickfilver,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  metal  habitually  fluid  or  fufed.  A  mafs  of  feve¬ 
ral  pounds  of  mercury,  contained  in  a  (hallow  wide¬ 
mouthed  veflel,  Is  fo  fpread  out,  that  its  upper  furface 
is  almoft  flat,  and  the  convexity  is  not  very  fenfible 
but  at  its  circumference-:  on  the  contrary,  if  we  put 
very  fmall  maffes  of  mercury  into  the  fame  veflel,  as, 
for  inftance,  maffes  weighing  a  grain  each,  they  be¬ 
come  fo  round  as  to  feem  perfeft  globes.  This  effeft 
is  partly  occafioned  by  the  inapitude  of  metals  to  unite 
with  the  veffels  containing  them  when  in  fufion,  by 
which  quality'the  whole  affinity  which  fubfifts  betwixt 
the  integrant  parts  of  thefe  metals  is  capable  of  afting  f 
and  partly  alfo  by  this  affinity,  which  difpofes  the  in¬ 
tegrant  parts  to  come  as  near  to  each  other  as  they 
Can,  and  confequently  to  form  a  fphere. 

This  property  is  not  peculiar  to  melted  metals,  but 
to  all  fluids,  when  contiguous  to  bodies  folid  or  fluid, 
with  which  they  have  no  tendency  to  unite.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  maffes  of  water  upon  oily  bodies,  or  oily 
maffes  upon  bodies  moiftened  with  water,  affume  al¬ 
ways  a  form  fo  much  nearer  to  the  fpherical  as  they 
are  fmaller.  Even  a  large  drop  of  oil  poured  upon  a 
watery  liquor,  fo  that  it  (hall  be  furrounded  with  this 
liquor,  becomes  a  perfeft  fphere. 

All  metals  are  in  general  foluble  by  all  acids  5  but 
often  thefe  folutions  require  particular  treatment  and 
circumftances, which  arementioned  under  Chemistry. 
With  acids,  they  form  a  kind  of  neutral  falts,  which 

have 
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Of  Metal-  have  all ’more  or  lefs  caufticity.  The  affinity  of  me- 
lHatiun.  tais  js  iefs  than  of  abforbent  earths  and  alkaline  falts 
'  to  acids ;  and  therefore  any  metal  may  be  feparated 
from  any  acid  by- thefe  fubftanees. 

Alkaline  falts  are  capable  of  a&ing  upon  all  ^metallic 
fubftanees,  and  by  proper  management  will  keep  them 
diffolved. 

•  Metals  may  in  general  be  united  with  fulphur  and 
liver  of  fulphur.  With  fulphur  they  form  compounds 
refembling  the  peculiar  fubllance  of  ores,  which  are 
generally  nothing  elfe  than  natural  combinations  of 
fulphur  and  metal.  Metals  have  lefs  affinity  with  ful¬ 
phur  than  with  acids  ;  hence  fulphur  may  be  fepara¬ 
ted  from  them  by  acids.  Some  exceptions  from  thefe 
general  rules,  concerning  the  affinity  of  metals  to  ful¬ 
phur  and  liver  of  fulphur,  and  concerning  their  repara¬ 
tion  from  fulphur  by  acids,  may  be  feen  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  feveral  metals.  13  ut  thefe  exceptions  do 
probably  take  place,  only  becaufe  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  method  of  furmounting  fome  obstacles  which 
occur  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  treating  certain  me¬ 
tals. 

All  metals  may  in  general  be  united  with  each  other, 
with  which  they  form  different  allays  whidh  have  pe¬ 
culiar  properties  ;  but  this  rule  alto  is  not  without 
fome  exceptions. 

Metals  have  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  inflammable 
principle,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  it  fuperabun- 
dantly. 

Laftly,  oily  fubftanees  feem  to  be  capable  of  afting 
upon  all  metals.  Some  metals  are  eafily  and  copiouf- 
ly  diffolved  by  oils ;  and  perhaps  they  might  all'  be 
found  to  be  entirely  foluble  in  oils,  if  the  methods 
known  in  chemiftry  were  tried  for  the  accomplifhment 
ef  thefe  folutions. 

The  properties  above  mentioned  agree  in  general  to 
all  metallic  fubftanees :  but,  befides  the  properties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  metal,  fome  properties  are  common  to 
a  certain  number  of  them  ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
divided  into  feveral  claffes. 

Thofe  metallic  matters  which,  when  ftruck  by  a 
hammer,  or  ftrongly  compreffed,  are  extended,  length¬ 
ened,  and  flattened,  without  being  broken  (which 
property  is  called  duSl'dity  or  malleability ),  and  which 
alfo  remain  fixed  in  the  moft  violent  and  long  conti¬ 
nued  fire,  without  diminution  of  weight,  or  other  fen- 
fible  alteration,  are  called  perfett  metals .  Thefe  per¬ 
fect  metals  are  three  ;  gold,  fiver ,  platina. 

The  metallic  matters  which  are  ductile  and  fixed  in 
the  fire,  to  a  certain  degree,  but  which  are  deftroyed 
by  the  continued  adlion  of  fire,  that  is,  changed  into 
an  earth  deprived  of  all  the  charadleritlic  properties  of 
metals,  are  called  imperfeft  metals.  Of  this  kind  are 
four  \  copper,  iron ,  tin,  lead. 

The  metallic  fubftanees  which,  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
perfect  metals,  lofe  their  metallic  properties  by  expo- 
fure  to  fire,  but  which  alfo  have  no  duCtility  nor  fixi¬ 
ty,  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  others  by  the  name  of 
femi-metals.  Of  this  clafs  are  feven  ;  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  nickel,  regulus  of  cobalt,  regulus  of 
arfenic,  and  of  manganefe, 

Laftly,  mercury,  which  has  all  the  general  proper¬ 
ties  of  metals,  makes  a  clafs  feparate  from  the  others; 
becaufe  in  purity  and  gravity  it  is  fimilar  to  the  per- 
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fed  metals,  and  in  volatility  to  the  femi  metals.  Its  Of  Metal- 
fufibility  alfo  fo  far  furpaffes  that  of  any  other  metallic  1  ltl0n’ 
matter,  that  it  is  fuffieient  to  diftinguiffi  it  from  all,  ~ 
and  to  give  it  a  diilinft  clafs.  We  have  enumerated, 
therefore,  in  all,  15  metallic  fubftanees  ;  four  of  which 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  namely,  platina,  re- 
gnlus  of  cobalt,  of  manganefe,  and  nickel. 

As  chemifts  can  compound  bodies  by  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  feparating  the  principles  of  fuch  bodies, 
and  even  of  re- uniting  their  principles  fo  as  to  repro¬ 
duce  fuch  compounds  as  they  were  originally  ;  and  as 
hitherto  they  have  not  been  able  to  accompliih  any 
fuch  decompofition  upon  the  perfect  metals :  hence,  if 
all  the  other  metallic  fubftanees  were  equally  unalter¬ 
able,  we  fhould  be  very  far  from  having  certain  notions, 
concerning  metals  in  general :  but  if  we  except  gold, 
filver,  and  platina,  all  the  other  metallic  matters  are- 
l’ufceptible  of  decompofition  and  of  recompofition,  at 
leaft  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  fubjeft. 

We  may  obferve,  that  even  if  we  had  not  been 
able  to  decompofe  any  metallic  fubllance,  we  might 
Hill,  by  reflecting  on  the  effential  properties  of  me¬ 
tals,  difeover  fuffieiently  well  the  nature  of  their 
principles. 

The  folidity,  the  confiftence,  and  efpecially  the  gra¬ 
vity,  which  they  poffefs  in  a  degree  fo  fuperior  to  all 
other  bodies,  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  doubt  that 
the  earthy  element,  of  which  thefe  are  the  charaCteri- 
ftical  properties,  enters  largely  into  their  compofition, 
and  makes  their  bafis. 

The  facility  with  which  they  combine  with  almoft 
all  inflammable  matters,  ind  with  all  thofe  which  have 
great  affinity  with  phlogifton,  fuch  as  acids  ;  joined  to 
their  incapacity  of  being  allayed  with  meagre  matters 
that  are  purely  earthy  or  purely  watery,  which  have 
no  difpofition  to  unite  with  phlogifton  ;  would  alfo 
have  furnilhed  veiy  ftrong  motives  to  believe,  that  the 
inflammable  principle  enters  largely  into  the  compo-. 
fition  of  metals. 

The  deftruCtible  metals  prefent  exaCtly  the  fame 
phenomena  as  ali  other  bodies  containing  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  do,  in  the  ftate  of  combultion.  When 
expofed  to  fire,  without  accefs  of  air,  that  is,  in  clofe 
veflels,  they  become  red-hot,  melt,  or  fublime,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  nature  :  but  they  receive  no  alteration  in 
their  compofition  from  fire  applied  in  this  manner,  and  . 
they  are  afterwards  found  to  be  exaCtly  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  before.  In  this  refpeCt,  they  refemble  perfectly 
all  bodies  which  contain  no  other  inflammable  matter 
than  pure  phlogifton. 

But  when  imperfect  metals  are  expofed  to  fire,  with 
accefs  of  air,  as,  for  inftance,  under  a  muffle  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  which  is  made  very  hot,  then  they  burn  more  on 
lefs  fenfibly,  as  their  inflammable  principle  is  more  or 
lefs  abundant,  or  more  or  lefs  combined.  Some  of  them,; 
as  iron  and  zinc,  burn  with  a  very  lively  and  brilliant 
flame ;  but  this  flame  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of 
charcoal,  of  fulphur,  of  all  bodies,  the  combuftible 
principle  of  which  is  pure  phlogifton,  and  is  not  in  an 
oily  ftate,  that  is,  furnifties  no  foot  capable  of  black¬ 
ening. 

The  imperfeCt  metals  detonate  with  nitre,  and 
their  phlogifton  is  confuraed  by  this  method  much- 

more. 
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°lifat'.on^  I'10rc  <lu;ckly  Bnc^  completely  than  by  ordinary  cal- 
*  -  cination  or  combuftion.  Their  flame  is  alfo  much 

more  lively  and  brilliant :  and  fome  of  them,  as  iron 
and  zinc,  aie  ufed  in  compofitions  for  fireworks  from 
their  very  vivid  and  beautiful  flame. 

Nitre  is  alkalifed  by  thefe  metallic  detonations  ex- 
attly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  detonation  by 
coals. 

Laftly,  imperfedt  metals  being  treated  with  acids 
which  have  an  affinity  with  phlogifton,  that  is,  with 
the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  are  deprived  by  thefe 
acids  of  a  more  or  lefs  confiderable  part  of  their  in¬ 
flammable  principle  ;  they  give  a  fulphureous  quality 
to  vitriolic  acid,  and  are  even  capable  of  producing 
fulphur  with  that  acid. 

Although  the  experiments  now  mentioned  were  the 
only  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  an  inflammable  principle 
in  metallic  fubftances,  they  would  be  fufficient  to 
eftablilh  it  inconteftably.  But  we  ffiall  fee,  when  we 
continue  to  examine  the  phenomena  attending  the  de- 
compofition  of  metals,  that  thofe  are  not  the  only 
proofs. 

If  the  inflammable  matter  which  Ihows  itfelf  fo  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  burning  of  metals,  is  really  one  of  their 
conftituent  parts,  their  effential  properties  mull  be  al¬ 
tered  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it  taken  from 
them  :  and  this  evidently  happens  upon  trial :  for  the 
refiduum  of  metallic  matters,  after  calcination,  departs 
from  the  metallic  chara&er,  and  approaches  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mere  earth.  The  opacity,  brilliancy,  du&ility, 
gravity,  fufibility,  volatility,  in  a  word,  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  by  which  metallic  fubftances  differ  from  fimple 
earths,  dimini fli  or  entirely  difappear,  by  taking  from 
them  their  inflammable  principle  ;  fo  that  when  their 
calcination  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  poffible,  they 
refemble  mere  earths,  and  have  no  longer  any  thing  in 
common  with  metals.  Thefe  earths  can  no  longer  be 
combined  with  acid3  or  with  metals,  but  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  pure  earths.  They  are  then  called  calxes 
•or  metallic  earths.  See  Chemistry. 

We  mull  obferve  concerning  the  decompofition  of 
metals,  i.  That  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable 
principle  is  taken  from  metals,  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  calx  is  formed,  and  the  remaining  part  continues  in 
the  metallic  ftate  :  hence,  as  the  portion  of  calcined 
matter  can  no  longer  remain  united  with  that  which 
is  deftroyed,  it  feparates  in  form  of  feales  from  the 
furface  of  the  metal  when  the  calcination  has  been 
performed  without  fufion,  as  generally  happens  to  iron 
•  nd  to  copper  :  or  thefe  feales  float  upon  the  furface 
of  the  melted  matter  when  the  calcination  is  perform¬ 
ed  during  fufion,  becaufe  the  calx  is  fpecifically  light¬ 
er  than  the  metal ;  as  happens  to  the  very  fufible  me¬ 
tals,  as  tin,  lead,  and  molt  of  the  femimetals. 

2.  The  imperftft  metals  are  not  all  equally  eafily 
and  completely  calcinable.  In  general,  as  much  of 
their  phlogifton  may  be  eafily  taken  from  them,  as  is 
fufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their  metallic  properties; 
but  the  remaining  portion  of  their  phlogifton  cannot 
be  fo  eafily  driven  off.  Some  of  them,  as  copper, 
refill  the  firll  calcination  more  than  the  reft  ;  and 
others,  as  lead  and  bifmuth,  may  be  very  eafily  calci¬ 
ned,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  retain  always 
obflinately  the  lall  portions  of  their  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  laitly,  others,  as  tin  and  regulus  of  antimony, 
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may  not  only  be  eafily  and  quickly  calcined,  but  alfo  Of  Metal- 
much  more  completely.  AH  the  other  metals  partake  hfation. 
more  or  lefs  of  thefe  properties  relating  to  their  calci-  * 
nation.  In  general,  if  we  except  the  labours  of  al- 
chemills,  which  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon, 
we  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proper  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  perfeft  calcination  of  the  feveral  metallic  fubftances ; 
which,  however,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  before  we  can 
arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their 
earths,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  fee. 

When  metallic  earths  have  loft  but  little  of  their 
phlogifton,  and  are  expofed  to  ftrong  fire,  they  melt, 
and  are  reduced  to  com  pa 61  maffes,  ftill  heavy  and 
opakp;  although  much  lefs  fo  than  the  metals,  and  al¬ 
ways  brittle  and  abfolutely  unmalleable.  If  the  calci¬ 
nation  has  been  more  perfefl,  the  metallic  earths  are 
ftill  fufible  by  fire,  but  lefs  eafily,  and  convertible  into 
brittle  and  tranfparent  maffes  poffeffed  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  glafs,  and  are  accordingly  called  metallic 
glajfes.  Thefe  glaffes  do  not  poffefs  any  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  their  metals,  excepting  that  they  are  fpeci¬ 
fically  heavier  than  other  glaffes,  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  attacked  by  acids,  and  that  the  glaffes  of  the 
femimetals  are  fomewhat  lefs  fixed  than  unmetallic 
glaffes.  Laftly,  when  the  calc-inatiort  of  metals  has 
been  carried  to  its  greateft  height,  their  earths  are  ab¬ 
folutely  fixed,  and  unfufible  in  the  fire  of  our  furnaces, 
and  poffefs  no  longer  the  folubility  in  acids  by  which 
metals  are  charadterifed. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  changes  which  metals  fuffer 
by  lofing  their  phlogifton.  They  are  thus  changed 
into  fubftances  which  have  no  properties  but  thofe  of 
earth.  This  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  inflammable 
principle  is  one  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But  we  have 
alfo  other  proofs  of  this  important  truth.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  metallic  calxes  into  metal,  by  the  addition  of 
phlogifton  alone,  completes  the  proof ;  and  the  whole 
forms  one  of  the  cleared  and  moll  fatisfadlory  demon- 
llrations  in  all  the  fciences.  This  reduction  is  effec¬ 
ted  in  the  following  manner : 

If  the  earth  of  a  metal  be  mixed  with  any  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  which  either  is  or  can  be  changed  into 
the  ftate  of  coal,  together  with  fome  fait  capable  of 
facilitating  fufion,  but  which,  from  its  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity,  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  inflammable  principle; 
and  if  the  whole  be  put  into  a  crucible,  and  the  fufion 
promoted  by  a  fire  gradually  raifed  ;  then  an  efferve- 
fcence  will  happen,  accompanied  with  ai  hilling  noife, 
which  continues  a  certain  time,  during  which  the  fire 
is  not  to  be  increafed  ;  afterwards,  when  the  whole  has 
been  well  fufed,  and  the  crucible  taken  from  the  fire 
and  cooled,  we  fhall  find  at  the  bottom,  upon  break¬ 
ing  it,  the  metal,  the  earth  of  which  was  employed  for 
the  operation,  pofleffed  of  all  the  properties  which  it 
had  before  calcination  and  reduction. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  transformation  of  an 
earthy  fubftance  into  a  metal,  is  folely  caufed  by 
the  phlogifton  palling  from  the  inflammable  matter  to 
the  metallic  earth.  For,  firll,  in  whatever  manner  and 
with  whatever  fubftance  metallic  earths  be  treated, 
they  cannot  be  ever  reduced  into  metals  without  a  con¬ 
currence  of  fome  fubftance  containing  phlogifton. 

2dly,  The  nature  of  the  fubftance  which  is  to  furnifh 
phlogifton  is  quite  indifferent,  becaufe  this  principle  is 
the  fame  in  all  bodies  containing  it.  3dly,  If,  after 
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tbc  operation,  the  fubftance  furnifhing  the  phlogifton 
,  lifdtion,  be  examined,  we  fhall  find  that  it  has  loft  as  much  of 
that  principle  as  the  metallic  earth  has  received.  See 
Phlogiston. 

The  fails  related  concerning  the  decompofition  and 
the  recompofition  of  metals,  prove  inconteftably  that 
they  are  all  compofed  of  earth  and  phlogifton.  But 
we  do  not  yet  certainly  know  whether  thefe  two  be 
the  only  principles  of  metals..  We  might  affirm  this, 
if  we  could  produce  metals  by  combining  phlogifton 
with  fome  matter  which  is  certainly  known  to  be  Ample 
■  earth.  But  this  hitherto  has  not  been  accomplifhed ; 
for  if  we  try  to  treat  any  earth,  which  has  never  been 
metallic,  with  inflammable  matters,  we  (hall  perceive 
that  the  Ample  earths  are  not  combinable  with  phlogi¬ 
fton  fo  a3  to  form  metals.  We  Ihall  even  perceive  that 
the  metallic  earths  refill  this  combination,  and  are  in¬ 
capable  of  redu&ion  into  metal,  when  they  have  been 
fo  much  calcined  as  very  nearly  to  approximate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Ample  earths. 

Thefe  confiderations,  added  to  this,  that  we  cannot 
eafily  conceive  how,  from  only  two  certain  principles, 
fo  many  very  different  compounds  as  the  feveral  me¬ 
tallic  fubftauces  are,  Ihould  refult,  are  capable  of  indu¬ 
cing  a  belief  that  fome  other  principle  is  added  to  thefe 
two  already  mentioned  in  the  compofition  of  metals. 

Many  great  chemifts,  and  particularly  Becher  and 
Stahl,  feem  to  be  of  this  opinion.  Chiefly  from  the 
experiments  concerning  the  mercurification  of  metals, 
they  believe  that  this  third  principle  cxifts  copioufly 
in  mercury  ;  that  it  is  of  a  mercurial  nature  ;  that  it 
alfo  exifts  in  marine  acid,  to  which  it  gives  its  fpecific 
character ;  that,  by  extracting  this  mercurial  principle 
from  marine  acid,  or  any  other  body  containing  it  co¬ 
pioufly,  and  by  combining  it  with  Ample  earths,  thefe 
may  acquire  a  metallic  chara&er,  and  be  rendered  cap¬ 
able  of  receiving  phlogifton,  and  of  being  completely 
metalliied. 

Thefe  chemifts  admit  alfo,  and  with  probability,  a 
different  proportion  of  metallic  principles  in  the  feve¬ 
ral  metals ;  and  believe,  that  particularly  the  principle 
which  they  call  mercurial  earth ,  exifts  more  copioufly 
and  fenfibly  in  certain  metals  than  in  others.  The  molt 
mercurial  metals,  according  to  them,  are  mercury,  fil- 
ver,  lead,  and  arfenic.  Moft  chemifts  diftinguilh  them 
from  the  other  metals,  which  they  call  white  met  ah, 
lunar  metals,  or  mercurial  metals. 

All  thefe  confiderations  being  united,  and  others  too 
many  to  be  mentioned,  give  fome  probability  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  mercurial  principle  in  metals.  We  mull 
however  acknowledge,  that  the  exiftence  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  merely  probable  ;  and,  as  Stahl  obferves,  is 
not  nearly  fo  well  demonftrated  as  that  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  :  we  may  even  add,  that  we  have  ftrong 
motives  to  doubt  of  its  exiftence. 

To  produce  metals  artificially  hasjuftly  been  reckon¬ 
ed  one  of  the  moft  difficult  problems  in  chemiftry. 

Metallic  fubftances,  although  they  refemble  each 
other  by  their  general  properties,  differ  neverthelefs 
from  each  other  very  evidently  by  the  properties  pe¬ 
on. iar  to  each.  Do  tliefe  differences  proceed  from 
the  different  proportion,  and  from  the  more  or  lefs  in¬ 
timate  connexion  of  the  inflammable  principle  with 
the  earthy  principle,  fuppofing  that  this  latter  fhould 
be  effentially  the  fame  in  all  metals  ?  or  ought  they  to 
Be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  earths,  which  in  that 
Voff.  XI.  Part  II. 
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cafe  would  be*dift|n£l  and  peculiar  to  each  metal  ?  orjOf  Mfud- 
laftly,  do  metals  differ  from  each  other,  both  by  the  h*dtjon-  , 
nature  of  their  earths,  and  by  the  proportion  and  in¬ 
timacy  of  connexion  of  their  principles  ?  All  thefe 
things  are  entirely  unknown  ;  and  we  may  eafily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  till  they  are  known,  we  cannot  difeover 
what  method  to  purfue  in  our  attempts  to  accomplilh 
the  combinations  we  are  now  treating  of. 

The  moft  effential  point  then  is,  to  arrive  at  a  know¬ 
ledge  ofthe  true  nature  of  the  earths  which  are  in  metals; 
and  the  only  method  of  ai riving  at  this  knowledge  is, 
by  reducing  them  to  their  greateft  fimplicity  by  a  per- 
fedl  calcination.  But  this  cannot  be  accomplifhed 
but  by  long  and  difficult  operations.  We  have  feeu 
above,  that  all  metals  are  not  calcinable  with  equal 
eafe  ;  that  the  perfect  metals  have  not  been  hitherto 
calcined  truly  by  any  procefs ;  and  that,  in  general,  the 
laft  portions  of  phlogifton  adhere  very  ftrongly  to  cal¬ 
cinable  metals.  t 

Some  metals,  however,  as  tin  and  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  may  be  eafily  calcined  fo  as  to  be  rendered  irre¬ 
ducible.  By  carrying  the  calcination  ftill  further,  we 
might  obtain  their  earths  fo  pure,  that  all  their  effen¬ 
tial  properties  maybe  difeovered,  by  which  they  nright 
be  eafily  compared  together.  This  companion  would 
decide  whether  their  nature  be  effentially  different  or 
not. 

If  they  were  found  to  be  compofed  of  earths  effen- 
tially  the  fame,  we  might  next  proceed  to  compare  me¬ 
tallic  with  unmetallic  earths.  If  the  former  were  found 
fimilar  to  fome  of  the  latter  kind,  we  fhould  be  then 
affured  that  the  earth  of  metals  is  not  peculiar  to  them, 
and  that  ordinary  unmetallic  earths  are  fufceptible  of 
metallisation.  From  fome  late  experiments,  it  was 
imagined  that  lime  and  magnefia  alba  were  capable  of 
being  converted  into  metallic  fubftances,  but  the  pro- 
ceffes  are  now  found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  greater  the  number  of  metals  operated  upon, 
the  more  general  and  certain  the  conferences  refult  - 
ing  from  thefe  would  be  :  fo  that,  far  inftance,  if  the 
operation  were  extended  to  all  calcinable  metals ;  and 
if  the  refult  of  each  of  thefe  operations  were,  that  the 
calxes,  when  perfectly  dephlogifticated,  do  not  differ 
from  each  other,  and  are  fimilar  to  earths  already 
known;  we  might  conclude  from  analogy,  and 'we  , 

fhould  be  almoft  certain,  that  the  earths  of  the  per  fed 
metals  are  alfo  of  the  fame  nature. 

They  who  know  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  che¬ 
mical  operations,  will  eafily  perceive  that  this  would 
be  one  of  the  moft  confiderable.  Neverthelefs,  after 
having  determined  this  effential  point,  we  fhould  only 
have  done  half  our  work  :  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  earth  of  metals,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  would  not  be  fufficient  ;  we  muft  further  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  a  method  of  combining  with  this  earth 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  in  a  manner 
fufficiently  Intimate,  that  a  metal  might  be  formed  by 
fuch  a  combination.  But  this  fecond  difficulty  is  per¬ 
haps  greater  than  the  former. 

We  muft  obferve  here,  that  fome  famous  chemical 
proceffes  have  been  confidered  by  many  as  nsetallifa- 
tions,  but  which  are  really  not  fo.  Such  is  Becher’s 
famous  experiment  of  the  tninera  arenaria  perpetua , 
by  which  that  chemift  propofed  to  the  States-General 
to  extradl  gold  from  any  kind  of  fand.  Such  alfo  is 
the  procefs  of  Becher  and  of  Geoffroy,  to  obtain  iron 
3  H  from 
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OF  Metal-  from  all  clay  s  hy  treating  them  with  linfeed  oil  in  clofe 
.  lifatwn.  veflreis>  in  thefe,  and  many  other  fuch  proceffcs,  we 
*  ’  only  obtain  metal  that  was  already  formed.  Every 
earth  and  fand,  as  the  intelligent  and  judicious  Cra¬ 
mmer  obferves,  contains  fome  particles  of  gold.  Clays 
do  not  commonly  contain  iron  ready  formed  ;  but  all 
of  them  contain  a  ferruginous  earth,  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  metallifation.  (See  Clay.)  Accordingly  we 
mull  conclude,  that,  by  Mr  Geoffroy’s  experiment, 
iron  is  only  reduced  or  revived,  but  is  not  produced. 

The  great  difficulties  which  occur  in  attempting  to 
give  a  metallic  quality  to  iimple  earths  have  induced 
a  belief,  that  the  nature  of  metals  ready  formed 
might  be  more  eafily  changed,  and  the  lefs  perfeft 
brought  to  a  more  perfeft  flate.  To  effedt  this', 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  objefts  of  alchemy,  and 
13  called  transmutation,  numberlefs  trials  have  been 
made-  As  we  have  not  any  certain  knowledge  of 
what  occafions  the  fpecific  differences  of  metallic  fub- 
flances,  we  cannot  decide  whether  tranfmutation  be 
poffible  or  not.  In  faft,  if  each  metallic  fubftance 
have  its  peculiar  earth,  efTentially  different  from  the 
earths  of  the  others,  and  confequently  if  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  metals  proceed  from  the  differences  of  their 
earths ;  then,  as  we  cannot  change  the  efTential  pro¬ 
perties  of  any  fimple  fubftance,  tranfmutation  of  metals 
muftbeimpoffible.  Butif  the  earths  and  other  principles 
of  metals  be  efTentially  the  fame,  if  they  be  combined  in 
different  proportions  only,  and  more  or  lefs  ftriftly 
united,  and  if  this  be  the  only  caufe  of  the  fpecific 
difference  of  metals;  we  then  fee  no  impoffibility  in 
their  tranfmutation. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  differences  of  metals, 
their  tranfmutation  feems  to  be  no  lefs  difficult  than 
the  production  of  a  new  metallic  fubftance  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  even  more  difficult.  Alchemifts  believe  that 
tranfmutation  is  poffible,  and  they  even  affirm  that 
they  have  effefted  it.  They  begin  by  fuppofing  that 
all  metals  are  compofed  of  the  fame  principles ;  and 
that  the  imperfedt  metals  do  not  differ  from  gold  and 
filver,  but  becaufe  their  principles  are  not  fo  well 
combined,  or  becaufe  they  contain  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ters.  We  have  then  only  thefe  two  faults  to  remedy, 
which,  as  they  fay,  may  be  done  by  a  proper  codtion, 
and  by  feparating  the  pure  from  the  impure.  As  we 
have  but  very  vague  and  fuperficial  notions  concerning 
the  caufes  of  the  differences  of  metals,  we  confefs  that 
we  cannot  make  any  reafonable  conjedlure  upon  this 
matter ;  and  we  fhall  only  advife  thofe  who  would 
proceed  upon  good  principles,  to  determine  previoufly, 
if  metals  have  each  a  peculiar  earth,  or  only  one  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all.  In  the  fecond  place,  if  it  fhould  be 
demonftrated  that  the  earthy  principle  is  the  fame  in 
all  metals,  and  if  that  be  demonftrated  as  clearly  as 
the  identity  of  the  inflammable  principle  in  metals  is 
proved  ;  they  muft  then  determine  whether  thefe  two 
be  the  only  principles  in  metals,  whether  the  mercu¬ 
rial  principle  exifts,  and  whether  it  be  efTential  to  all 
metals  or  to  fome  only,  and  what  is  the  proportion 
of  thefe  two  or  three  principles  in  the  feveral  metallic 
fubftances.  When  we  fhall  clearly  underfland  thefe 
principal  objects,  we  may  then  be  able  to  determine 
concerning  the  poffibility  of  tranfmutation  ;  and  if  the 
poffibility  fhould  be  affirmed,  we  fhall  then  begin  to 
difeover  the  road  which  we  ought  to  purfue. 
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We  have  no  reafen  to  believe  that  any  other  prin-  Of  Metal, 
ciple  enters  into  the  compofition  of  metals  than  thofe  hfation.  i 
above-mentioned  :  no  veftige  is  perceptible  of  either  air  v 
or  water.  Some  chemifts  have  neverthelefs  advanced 
that  they  contain  a  faline  principle.  If  that  were  true, 
they  would  alfo  contain  a  watery  principle.  But 
all  the  experiments  adduced  to  prove  this  opinion  are 
either  falfe,  or  only  fhow  the  prefence  of  fome  faline 
particles  extraneous  to  the  metals,  or  contained  un¬ 
known  to  the  chemifts  in  the  fubftances  employed  in 
the  experiments.  For  metals  perfeftly  pure,  fubjeft- 
ed  to  all  trials  with  fubftances  which  do  not  contain 
and  which  cannot  produce  any  thing  faline,  do  not 
difeover  any  faline  property.  We  muft  however 
except  arfenic,  and  even  its  regulus,  thefe  being  An¬ 
gular  fubftances,  in  which  the  faline  are  as  fenfible  as 
the  metallic  properties. 

Arfenic  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  intermediate  fub¬ 
ftances  which  nature  has  placed  in  almoft  all  its  pro- 
duftions  betwixt  two  different  kinds,  and  which  par¬ 
take  of  the  properties  of  each  kind.  Arfenic  thus  placed 
betwixt  metallic  and  faline  fubftances  has  properties 
common  to  both  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances,  without  be¬ 
ing  cither  entirely  a  metal  or  fait.  See  Arsenic. 

As  water  feems  to  aft  to  a  certain  degree  upon  iron, 
even  without  the  concurrence  of  air,  as  the  operation 
of  martial  etbiops  fhows,  we  might  thence  fufpeft 
fomething  faline  in  that  metal.  Neverthelefs,  what 
happens  in  that  operation  has  not  been  fo  well  explain¬ 
ed,  that  any  certain  confequences  can  be  deduced. 

1.  The  water  employed  ought  to  be  perfeftly  pure  ; 
that  i3,  diftilled  rain-water.  2.  The  iron  employed 
ought  alfo  to  be  perfeftly  pure,  and  fuch  is  very  diffi¬ 
cultly  to  be  procured.  3.  The  operation  ought  to  be 
performed  in  a  bottle  accurately  clofed,  that  we  may 
be  affined  that  the  air  contributes  nothing  to  the  aftion 
upon  the  iron.  4.  After  the  water  has  remained  a 
long  time,  fuppofe  a  year,  upon  the  iron,  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  filtrated  and  examined,  to  afeer- 
tain  whether  it  really  has  diffolved  any  part  of  the 
metal. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  conclude  that  metals  dev 
not  feem  to  contain  any  faline  principle.  And  when 
we  confider  well  their  general  properties,  they  feem 
to  be  nothing  elfe  than  earths  combined  more  or  lefs 
intimately  with  a  large  quantity  of  phlogifton.  Al¬ 
though  we  can  demonftrate  that  their  inflammable 
principle  is  not  in  an  oily  ftate,  and  that  it  is  pure 
phlogifton,  they  have  neverthelefs  an  oily  appearance, 
in  this  circumftance,  that  they  adhere'  no  more  than 
oils  to  earthy  and  aqueous  fubftances,  and  that  they 
always  affume  a  globular  figure  when  fupported  by 
thefe  fubftances  entirely  free  from  phlogifton. 

This  refemblance  is  fo  fenfible,  that  chemifts,  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  the  nature  of  phlogifton,  believed  that 
metals  contained  an  oily  and  fat  matter.  The  caufe  of 
thi3  quality  of  metals  is  the  quantity  of  phlogifton 
which  they  contain.  Sulphur,  phofphorus,  oils,  and 
even  fats,  have  this  appearance  merely  from  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle  which  enters  into  their  compofi¬ 
tion  :  for  this  property  is  communicated  by  that  prin¬ 
ciple  to  every  compound  which  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  it.  See  Phlogiston. 

When  the  phlogifton  combines  copioufly  and  inti¬ 
mately  with  earthy  matters  fo  as  to  form  metals,  it 
8  jrobably 
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Of  Metal-  probably  fo  difpofes  them,  that  the  primitive  inte- 
iifation.  grant;  parts  of  the  new  compound,  that  is,  of  the 
*  metal,  approximate  and  touch  each ;other  much  more 
than  the  integrant  parts  of  limple  earths  can.  This 
is  proved  by  the  great  denfity  or  fpecific  gravity,  and 
other  general  properties,  of  metals. 

In  fadt,  as  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  body  fhould 
be  tranfparent,  unlefs  it  have  pores  and  interftices 
through  which  rays  of  light  can  pafs  ;  therefore  the 
more  denfe  a  body  is,  that  is,  the  fewer  fuch  inter¬ 
ftices  it  h&s,  the  lefs  tranfparent  it  will  be  ;  fo  that  the 
denfeft  bodies  ought  to  be  the  moft  opaque  as  in  metals. 
The  difpofition  of  the  pores  of  bodies  contributes  alfo 
much  to  their  greater  or  lefs  tranfparency  ;  and  bodies, 
the  pores  of  which  are  continued  and  ftraight,  are 
more  tranfparent  than  thofe  whofe  pores  are  inter¬ 
rupted,  tranfverfe,  or  oblique;  fo  that  a  body  may 
be  much  more  tranfparent  than  another  which  is  lefs 
denfe,  a3  we  fee  that  glafs  is  more  tranfparent  than 
charcoal.  But  when  other  circumftances  are  equal, 
the  denfeft  bodies  are  the  moft  opaque.  Therefore  the 
opacity  of  bodies  is  proportionable  to  their  denfity, 
and  to  the  deviation  of  their  pores  from  right  and  pa¬ 
rallel  lines. 

From  the  great  opacity  of  metals,  they  probably 
pofiefs  both  thefe  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  We 
have  feen,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the 
luftre  of  metals,  and  their  property  of  refle&ing  light 
much  better  than  any  other  fubllance,  are  neceflary 
confequences  of  their  opacity.  This  is  alfo  felf-evi- 
dent,  becaufe  the  fewer  rays  any  body  can  tranfmit, 
the  more  it  mull  reflect. 

Laftly,  the  dudlility  of  metals  proceeds  alfo  from 
their  denfity,  from  the  difpofition  of  their  pores,  and 
from  the  a&ion  of  latent  heat ;  for  even  the  moft 
brittle  bodies,  fuch  a»  glafs,  fealing-wax,  &c.  become 
dudtile  by  heat.  The  foftnefs,  fufibility,  and  volatility, 
of  which  all  metals  partake  more  or  lefs,  and  which 
many  of  them  pofTefs  in  a  fuperior  degree,  being  pro¬ 
perties  entirely  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  earthy  prin¬ 
ciple,  probably  proceed  from  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  order  in  which  metals  compared  with  each 
other  polfefs  moft  eminently  their  principal  properties, 
is  the  fame  as  that  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated, 
beginning  always  with  that  metal  in  which  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  moft  confiderable. 

1.  Specific  gravity  or  denfity.  Platina,  gold,  mercury, 
lead,  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin. 

2.  Opacity.  We  cannot  well  compare  metals  with 
each  other  in  this  refpedt,  becaufe  it  is  fo  confiderable 
in  all,  that  it  feems  complete.  If,  however,  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  this  lefpedt,  the  fame  order  will  ferve  for  opacity 
as  for  denfity. 

3.  Metallic  Ivjlre  or  brilliancy.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  which  was  made  concerning  the  laft  mentioned 
property  is  applicable  to  this  alfo.  We  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  obferve  that  as  by  polifh  bodies  are  rendered 
brighter,  and  that  as  whitenefs  contributes  much  to 
the  reflexion  of  light,  the  whiteft  and  hardeft  metals 
therefore  refleft  heft.  Hence,  according  to  Mr  Mac- 
quer,  platina  ought  to  be  placed  firft;  and  then  iron, 
or  rather  Heel,  filver,  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead. 

Hardnefs  of  metals  may  contribute  much  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  their  polifh ;  but  certainly  foft  metals,  if  their. 
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texture  be  equally  compaft,  are  nO  lefs  capable  of  re-  Of  Metal - 
ceiving  a  polifh  than  hard  metals.  Some  hard  metal-  lif*ti°n.  _ 
lie  allays  have  been  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  tarnifh 
than  fofter  compounds,  and  have  for  this  reafon  alfo 
been  chiefly  ufed  for  fpeculums.  The  property  of  re¬ 
flecting  light  feems  chiefly  to  depend  on  the  clofenefs 
of  the  particles  or  on  the  denfity,  on  the  fmoothnefs 
of  the  furface,  and  on  the  colour  being  moft  fimilar  to 
the  colour  of  the  light  to  be  reflected.  The  white 
metals,  filver,  mercury,  tin,  reflect  light  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  others.  Gold,  being  the  denfeft  metrl  next 
to  platina,  and  perhaps  becaufe  the  colour  of  folar 
light  has  a  /lightly  yellowifh  tinge,  does  alfo  reflect 
light  very  copioufly.  Hence  fpeculums  made  of  leaf- 
gold  have  been  found  to  be  very  powerful.  Iron  or 
lteel  refleCts  much  lefs  light  than  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  metals,  although  Mr  Macquer  has  conii- 
dered  it  as  capable  of  a  greater  refleCtive  ]povver.  Pla¬ 
tina  is  generally  in  f@  fmall  grains,  that  its  refleCtive 
power  cannot  eafily  be  determined.  The  precife  de¬ 
grees  of  that  power  which  ought  to  be  afligned  to 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  metals,  cannot  without 
accurate  experiments  be  afeertained.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  their  refleCtive  powers  will  be  found  to  be  more 
nearly  in  the  following  order,  than  in  that  above  men¬ 
tioned  from  Mr  Macquer.  Silver,  quickfilvcr,  tin, 
gold,  copper,  iron,  lead. 

4.  DuSility.  Gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead. 

The  duCtility  of  mercury  and  that  of  platina  are  not 
yet  determined. 

5.  Hardnefs.  Iron,  platina,  copper,  filver,  gold,  tin, 
and  lead. 

6.  Tenacity.  By  tenacity  we  underftand  the  force 
with  which  the  integrant  parts  of  metals  refill  their 
feparation.  This  force  appears  to  be  in  a  compound 
ratio  of  their  ductility  and  hardnefs.  The  compara¬ 
tive  tenacity  of  metals  is  meafurtd  by  the  weight 
which  wires  of  the  fame  diameter,  made  of  the  feveral 
metals,  can  fuftain  without  breaking.  Gold  is  the 
moft  tenacious ;  then  iron,  copper,  filver,  tin,  lead. 

The  tenacity  of  mercury  is  unknown  :  that  of  pla¬ 
tina  is  not  yet  determined,  but  is  probably  confider¬ 
able. 

7.  Fufibility.  Mercury,  tin,  lead,  filver,  gold,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  and  laftly  platina,  which  cannot  be  fufed  by 
the  greateft  fire  of  our  furnaces,  but  only  by  the  folar 
focus,  or  by  a  fire  excited  by  dephlogifticated  air. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Mines  and  Ores  in  general. 

The  fubftances  found  naturally  combined  with  me¬ 
tals  in  the  earth,  are,  particularly,  fulphur  and  arfenic, 
fometimes  feparately,  but  generally  conjointly.  Me¬ 
tals  combined  with  thefe  fubftances  are  called  metals 
miner alifed  by  Julphur,  or  by  arfenic,  or  by  fulphur  and 
arfenic ;  and  thefe  matters  are  called  miner alifing  fub¬ 
ftances. 

Befides  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  with  which  metals 
are  ftri&ly  combined  in  the  mineral  ftate,  they  are  alfo 
pretty  intimately  combined  with  earti  y  fubftances,  of 
different  natures,  and  more  or  lefs  divided. 

Thefe  different  matters  united  together  form  maffes 
which  are  compact,  heavy,  brittle,  and  frequently  pof- 
fefTed  of  much  metallic  luftre.  Thefe  fubftances  are 
properly  called  ores ,  or  the  matter  of  mines. 

3  H  2 
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Of  Mines  Thefe  ores  are  found  in  earths  and  ftonesof  different 
,and  °res-  kinds,  as  fands,  flints,  cryftals,  flates,  indurated  clays, 
v  according  to  the  ground  in  which  they  are  contained. 
But  two  kinds  of  ftones  in  particular  feem  to  accom¬ 
pany  ores ;  and  have  therefore  been  confidered  by  fe- 
veral  mineralogifts  as  matrixes  in  which  metals  are 
formed.  One  of  thefe  {tones  is  a  kiud  of  cryftal,  ge¬ 
nerally  white,  milky,  and  femi-opaque, .  ftriking  fire 
with  fteel,  and  of  the  clafs  of  vitrifiable  earths.  -  It  is 
called  Quartz. 

The  other  {tone  is  lefs  hard,  which  does  not  {trike 
fire  with  fteel,  ^and  is  fometimes  milky  like  quartz  ; 
fometimes  tranfparent  and  of  different  colours,  con¬ 
fining  of  rhomboidal  cryftals,  which  are  compofed  of 
plates  and  faces.  This  {tone  becomes  more  foft  and 
friable  by  being  expofed  to  fire.  It  is  called  /par.  Spar 
is  more  like  to  gypfeous  {tones  than  to  any  other,  but 
it  differs  from  gypfeous  {tones  in  poffeffing  a  much 
greater  denfity.  Some  fpars  are  fo  heavy,  that  they 
exceed  in  this  refpedt  all  other  ftones.  See  Spar. 

Thefe  earthy  and  ftony  fubitances  form  the  matrix  of 
the  on. 

Ores  are  natural  compounds,  containing  metals  al¬ 
layed  with  different  fubftances. 

Excepting  gold,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  each 
of  the  other  metals  found  in  fome  places  fo  pure  as  to 
pofiefs  all  their  charafteriftic  properties,  nature  exhi¬ 
bits  to  u$  metals  and  femimetals  differently  allayed  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  alfo  with  feveral  heteroge¬ 
neous  fubftances,  which  fo  alter  and  difguife  their  qua¬ 
lities,  that  in  this  ftate  they  cannot  ferve  for  any  of  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  proper  when  they  are  fuf- 
liciently  pure. 

Ores  confift,  i.  Of  metallic  fubftances  calcined ;  or, 
2.  Of  thefe  fubftances  combined  with  other  matters, 
with  which  they  are  faid  to  be  mineralifed. 

Calcined  metallic  fubftances,  or  calciform  ores,  are 
metallic  fubftances  deprived  of  phlogifton,  and  in  the 
ftate  of  a  calx  or  metallic  earth.  Such  are  all  ferru¬ 
ginous  ochres ,  which  are  calces  of  iron. 

Mineralifed  ores ,  are,  l.  Simple ,  containing  only  one 
metallic  fubftance :  or,  2.  Compound ,  containing  two  or 
more  metallic  fubftances. 

Of  the  Ample,  and  alfo  of  the  compound  ores,  four 
kinds  may  be  diftinguilhed. 

I  .  Ores  confifting  of  metallic  fubftances  mineralifed 
by  fulphur.  Such  is  the  lead-ore  called  galena ,  com¬ 
pofed  of  lead  and  fulphur. 

2.  Ores  confifting  of  metallic  fubftances  mineralifed 
by  arfenic.  Such  is  the  white  pyrites ,  containing  iron 
and  arfenic. 

3.  Ores  confifting  of  metallic  fubftances  mineralifed 
ly  fulphur  and  by  arfenic.  Such  is  the  red  fiver -ore, 
containing  iilver,  arfenic,  and  fulphur. 

4.  Ores  confifting  of  metallic  fubftances  mineralifed 
by  faline  matters..  Such  are  the  native  vitriols.  Such 
alfo  is  probably  the  corneous  fiver-ore,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Cronftedt’s  opinion,  is  a  luna  cornea,  or  fil- 
ver  combined  with  marine  acid.  Of  this  kind  of  ores, 
or  native  metallic  falts,  is  perhaps  the  fedative  fait  of 
lorax ,  which  from  Mr  Cadet’s  experiments,  publiftied 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  year 
1766,  is  conjectured  to  be  copper  combined  with  ma¬ 
rine  acid,  and  which  has  been  laid  to  be  found  native. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  may  be  referred  the  fiver  mineralifed 
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by  an  alkaline  fvofance ,  which  Mr  Von  Jufti  pretends  to  Of  Mines 
have  difeovered.  and  Ore*, 

Henckel,  and  after  him  Cramer,  and  the  author  of  "Y“— "r 

the  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry,  pretend,  that  in  minera¬ 
lifed  ores,  befides  the  above  mentioned  metallic  and 
mineralifing  fubftances,  are  alfo  contained  a  metallic 
and  an  unmetallic  earth.  But  Wallerius  affirms,  that, 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  earths  cannot  be  fhowii,  and  that 
fulphur  is  incapable  of  diffolving  unmetallic  earths,  and 
even  the  calces  of  all  metallic  fubftances,  excepting 
thofe  of  lead,  bilmuth,  and  nickel. 

Metals  and  metalliferous  ores  are  found  in  various 
places. 

I.  Underwater ;  in  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  feas, 
and  chiefly  at  the  flexures  of  thefe  :  fuch  are  the  au¬ 
riferous  and  ferrugineous  fands,  grains  of  native  gold, 
ochres,  and  fragments  of  ores  walhed  from  mines. 

II.  Diffolved  in  water:  fuch  are  the  vitriolic  waters 
containing  iron,  copper,  or  zinc. 

III.  Upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Such  are  many 
ochres ;  metalliferous  ftones,  fands,  and  clays ;  and 
lumps  of  ores.  Mr  Gmelin  fays,  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Afia  ores  are  almoft  always  found  upon  or 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

IV.  Under  the  furface  of  the  earth.  When  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  collected  in  one  place  is  confiderable,  it  is 
called  a  mine. 

Subterranean  metals  and  ores  are  differently  difpp- 
fed  in  different  places. 

1.  Some  are  infxed  in  fones  and  earths ,  forming  no¬ 
dules  or  fpots  diverfely  coloured. 

2.  Some  are  equably  and  uniformly  diffufed  through 
the  fuhfance  of  earths  and  fones ,  -to  which  they  give  co¬ 
lour,  denfity,  and  other  properties.  Such  are  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  earths,  ftones,  fands,  clays,  cry¬ 
ftals,  flints,  gems,  and  fluors,  which  are  coloured. 

3.  Some  form  frata  in  mountains.  Such  are  the 
flates  containing  pyrites,  copper-ore,  lead-ore,  filve-r- 
ore,  or  blend.  Thefe  lie  in  the  fame  direction  as  the 
ftrata  of  ftones  betwixt  which  they  are  placed;  but 
they  differ  from  the  ordinary  ftrata  in  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  thicknefsof  different  parts  of  the  fame 
metalliferous  ftratum  is  often  very  various ;  whereas  the 
thickncfs  of  the  ftony  ftrata  is  known  to  be  generally 
very  uniform. 

4.  Fragments  of  ores  are  frequently  found  accumu¬ 
lated  in  certain  fubterranean  cavities,  in  fiffures  of 
mountains,  or  interpofed  betwixt  the  ftrata  of  the 
earth.  Thefe  are  loofe,  unconnected,  frequently  in¬ 
volved  in  clay,  and  not  accreted  to  the  contiguous 
rocks  or  ftrata  immediately,  nor  by  intervention  of 
fpar  or  of  quartz,  as  the  ores  found  in  veins  are. 

Tin  and  iron  mines  are  frequently  of  the  kind  here  de- 
feribed. 

5.  Large  entire  maffes  of  ores  are  fometimes  found 
in  the  ftony  ftrata  of  mountains.  Thefe  are  improperly 
called  cumulated  veins ,  becaufe  their  length,  relatively 
to  their  breadth  and  depth,  is  not  confiderable. 

6.  Some  inftances  are  mentioned  of  entire  mountains 
confifting  of  ore.  Such  is  the  mountain  Taberg  in 
S.moland  ;  and  fuch  are  the  mountains  of  Kerunavara 
and  Luofavara  in  Lapland,  the  former  of  which  is 
1400  perches  long  and  100  perches  broad.  Thefe 
mountains  confift  of  iron-ore. 

7.  Laftly,  and  chiefly,  metals  and  ores  are  found  ip 

7,  oblong 
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Of  Pyrites,  oblong  tra<fts3  forming  maffes  called  veins,  which  lie  in 
v — -  the  ftony  llrata  compoling  mountains.  See  the  article 
Mine. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Pyrites. 

Pyrite  is  a  mineral  refembling  the  true  ores  of  me¬ 
tals,  in  the  fubftances  of  whieh  it  is  compofed,  in  its 
colour  or  luftre,  in  its  great  weight,  and,  laftly,  in  the 
parts  of  the  earth  in  whieh  it  is  found,  fince  it  almolb 
always  accompanies  ores.  It  is,  like  ores,  compofed 
of  metallic  fubftances,  mineralized  by  fulphur  or  by 
arfenic,  or  by  both  thefe  matters,  and  of  an  unmetal- 
lic  earth  intimately  united  with  its  other  principles. 

Notwithftanding  the  conformity  of  pyrites  with  ores 
properly  fo  called,  fome  chemifts  and  metallurgifts  di- 
ftinguifh  the  former  from  the  latter  minerals;  becaufe 
the  proportion  and  connexion  of  the  materials  compo- 
fing  the  pyrites  differ  much  from  thofe  of  ores.  Thus, 
although  fcinetiines  pyrites  contains  more  metal  than 
fome  ores,  yet  generally  it  contains  lefs  metal,  and  a 
huger  quantity  of  mineralifing  fubftances,  fulphur  and 
arfenie,  and  particularly  of  unmetallic  earth.  The 
connexion  of  thefe  matters  is  alfo  much  ftronger  in 
pyrites  than  in  ores,  and  they  are  accordingly  much 
harder;  fo  that  almoft  every  pyrites  can  ftrike  fparks 
from  fteel. 

From  the  above  property  of  ftriking  fparks  from 
fteel,  they  have  been  called  pyrites ;  which  is  a  Greek 
word  fignifying  fre-Jione.  Pyrites  was  formerly  ufed 
for  fire-arms,  as  we  now  ufe  flints;  hence,  it  was  called 
carabine-J'tone.  It  is  ft  ill  named  by  fome  marcafte.  Per¬ 
haps  no  other  kind  of  natural  body  has  received  fo 
many  names.  Perfons  curious  to  know  the  other  names 
lefs  ufed  than  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  may  rind  them 
in  Iienckel's  Pyrilologia.  We  think,  with  that  cele¬ 
brated  chemift,  that  the  fubjeft  has  been  perplexed  by 
this  multiplicity  of  names;  for  before  his  great  and 
excellent  work,  the  notions  concerning  pyrites  were 
very  confufed  and  inaccurate. 

Pyrite  differs  alfo  from  ore3  by  its  forms  and  por¬ 
tions  in  the  earth.  Although  pyritous  metals  generally 
precede,  accompany,  and  follow  veins  of  ores;  they  do 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  themfelves  form  the  oblong 
and  continued  maffes  called  veins ,  as  ores  do;  but  they 
form  maffes  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes  fmaller, 
but  always  diftindl  from  each  other.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  are  often  found  unaccompanied  by  ores. 
They  are  formed  in  clays,  chalk,  marles,  marbles,  pla- 
fters,  alabafters,  flates,  fpars,  quartz,  granites,  cryftals, 
in  a  word,  in  all  earths  and  ftones.  Many  of  them  are 
alfo  found  in  pit-coals  and  other  bituminous  matters. 

Pyrites  is  alfo  diftinguiihable  from  ores  by  its  luftre 
and  figure;  which  is  almoft  always  regular  and  uniform, 
externally  or  internally,  or  both.  Some  ores  indeed, 
like  thofe, of  lead,  many  ores  of  filver,  and  fome  others, 
have  regular  forms,  and  are  in  fome  manner  cryftal- 
lized;  but  this  regularity,  of  form  is  not  fo  univerfal 
and  fo  confpicuous  in  ores  as  in  pyrites.  The  luftre 
of  pyrites  feems  to  be  caufed  by  its  hardnefs,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  form  by  the  quantity  of  mineralifing 
fubftances  which  it  contains. 

By  all  thefe  marks  we  may  eafily,  and  without  ana- 
lyfis,  diftinguifh  pyrites  from  true  ores.  When  we  fee 
a.  mineral  that  is  heavy,  poffeffed  of  metallic  luftre,  and 
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of  any  regular  form,  the  mafs  of  which  appears  evi-  Of  Pyrites, 
dently  to  be  entire,  that  is,  not  to  have  been  a  frag-  ' 

ment  of  another  mafs,  and  which  is  fo  hard  as  to  be 
capable  of  ftriking  fparks  from  fteel,  •  we  may  be  affu- 
red  that  fuch  a  mineral  is  a  pyrites,  and  not  an  ore. 

The  clafs  of  pyrites  is  very  numerous,  various,  and- 
extenfive.  They  differ  one  from  .toother  in  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  their  component  parts,  in  their 
forms,  and  in  their  colours,  'ihe  forms  of  thefe  mi¬ 
nerals  are  exceedingly  various.  No  folid,  regular  or. 
irregular,  can  eafily  be  conceived,  that  is  not  peifedlly 
imitated  by  fome  kind  of  pyrites.  They  are  fpheri- 
cal,  oval,  cylindrical,  pyramidal,  prifmatical,  cubiff ; 
they  are  folids  with  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  jo,‘&c.  fides.  The 
furfaee  of  fome  is  angular,  and  confiils  of  many  hafes 
of  fmall  pyramids;  while  their  fubftanee  is  compofed 
of  thefe  pyramids,  the  points  of  whieh  all  unite  in  the. 
centre  of  the  mafs. 

Pyritous  minerals  differ  alfo  in  their  component  fub¬ 
ftances.  Borne  of  them  are  called  fulphureous ,  martial , 
cupreous ,  arjbiical ,  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  fubftances 
predominate.  We  mult  obferve  with  Henckel,  whofe. 
authority  is  very  great  in  this  fubjeft,  that  in  general 
all  pyrites  are  martial ;  as  ferruginous  earth  is  the  ef- 
feutial  and  fundamental  part  of  every  pyrites.  This 
earth  is  united  with  an  unmetallic  earth,  with  fulphur 
or  arfenie,  or  with  both  lhefe  matters  ;  in  which  cafe, 
the  fulphur  always  predominates  over  the  arfenie,  as 
Henckel  cbferves.  He  confiders  thefe  as  the  only  ef-. 
fential  principles  of  pyrites  ;  and  believes  that  all  the 
other  matters,  metallic  or  unmetallic,  which  are  found, 
in  it,  are  only  accidental ;  amongft  which  he  even  in^ 
eludes  copper,  although  fo  much  of  it  exifts  in  fome 
kinds  of  pyrites,  that  thefe  are  treated  as  ores  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  lometimes  contain  even  501b.  of  copper  each 
quintal.  Many  other  metals,  even  gold  and  filver,  are 
fometimes  combined  in  pyrites  ;  but  thefe  are  lefs  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  precious  metals  always  in  very  fmall., 
quantities ;  they  are  therefore  juftly  to  be  confidered  as 
accidental  to  pyrites.  The  different  fubftanees’compo- 
iing  pyrites  fenfibly  affect  its  colours.  Henckel  di- 
ttinguifhes  them  in  general  into  three  colours,  white,  _ 
yellovvifh,  or  a  pale  yellow,  and  yellow.  He  informs 
us,  that  thefe  three  colours  are  often  fo  blended  one 
with  another,  that  they  cannot  be  eafily  diftinguifhed’ 
unlefs  when  compared  together. 

The  white  pyrites  contain  moft  arfenie,  and  are  fi- 
milar  to  cobalt  and  other  minerals  abounding  in  arfe- 
mc.  The  Germans  call  them  mif pickle,  or  mifpilt.  Iron 
and  arfenie  form  the  greateft  part  of  this  pyrites.  A3 
arfenie  has  the  property  of  whitening  copper  ;  fome 
pyritous  minerals  almoft  white,  like  that  of  Chemnitz 
in  Mifnia,  are  found  to  contain  40  pounds  of  copper 
per  quintal,  and  which  are  fo  much  whitened  by  the 
atfenic,  that  they  are  very  like  white  pyrites.  But 
Henekel  obferves,  that  thefe  pyritous  matters  are  very 
rare,  and  are  never  1  o  white  as  the  true  white  pyrites, 
which  is  only  ferruginous,  and  arfenical. 

Yellowiih  pyrites  is  chiefly  compofed  of  fulphur  and 
iron.  Very  little  copper  and  arfenie  are  mixed  with  . 
any  pyrites  of  this  colour,  and  moft  of  them  contain  . 
none  of  thefe  two  metallic  fubftances.  This  is  the  moft. 
common  kind  of  pyrites  :  it  is  to  be  found  almoft  every 
where.  Its  forms  are  chiefly  round,  fpherical,  oval,, 
flattened,  cylindrical;  and  it  is  compofed  internally  of 
»eedle@s 
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f  Pyrites.  needles  or  radii,  which  unite  in  the  centre,  or  in  the 
—V—'  axis  of  the  folid. 

Yellow  pyrites  receives  its  colour  from  the  copper 
and  fulphur  which  enter  into  its  compofition.  Its  co¬ 
lour,  however,  is  inclined  to  a  green  ;  but  is  fufficiently 
yellow  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  two  kinds  of 
pyrites,  particularly  when  they  are  compared  together. 
To  make  this  comparifon  well,  the  pyrites  mull  be 
broken,  and  the  internal  furfaces  muit  be  placed  near 
each  other.  The  reafon  of  this  precaution  is,  that  the 
colour  of  minerals  is  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

Perfons  accudomed  to  thefe  minerals  can  eafily  di- 
ftinguifh  them.  The  chief  difficulty  is,  to  diltinguiffi 
white  pyrites  from  cobalt  and  other  minerals ;  which 
alfo  contain  fome  copper  and  much  arfenic. 

Hence  then  we  fee,  that  arfenic  is  the  caufe  of  white  - 
nefs  in  pyrites,  and  is  contained  in  every  pyrites  of 
that  colour  ;  t  at  copper  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
yellow  colour  of  pyrites  j  and  that  every  pyrites  which 
is  evidently  yellow  contains  copper;  that  fulphur  and 
iron  produce  a  pale-yellow  colour,  which  is  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  by  copper  and  arfenic  ;  hence  fome  difficulty 
may  arife  in  dillinguilhing  pyrites  by  its  colours.  We 
may  alio  obferve,  that  fulphur  and  arfenic,  without  any 
other  fubftance,  form  a  yellow  compound,  as  we  fee 
'•from  the  example  of  orpiment  or  yellow  arfenic.  Thus, 
although  the  colours  of  the  pyrites  enable  us  to  diftin- 
guiffi  its  different  kinds,  and  to  know  their  nature  at 
firil  fight,  particularly  when  we  have  been  accuftomed 
to  obferve  them  ;  yet  we  cannot  be  entirely  certain 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  thefe  minerals,  and  even 
of  all  minerals  in  general ;  that  is,  to  know  precifely 
the  kinds  and  proportions  of  their  component  fub¬ 
ftances,  but  by  chemical  analyfis  and  decompofition. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  matters  which  com- 
pofe  pyrites,  it  alfo  contains  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  unmetallic  earth  ;  that  is,  an  earth  which  cannot 
by  any  procefs  be  reduced  to  metal.  Henckel,  Cra¬ 
mer,  and  all  thofe  who  have  examined  this  matter, 
mention  this  earth,  and  prove  its  exiftence. 

We  ought  to  obferve,  that  this  earth  is  combined 
with  the  other  principles  of  the  pyrites,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  interpofed  betwixt  its  parts.  It  mull  therefore  be 
dillingnifhed  from  other  earthy  and  flony  matters  mix¬ 
ed  accidentally  with  pyrites,  and  which  do  not  make 
-a  part  of  the  pyrites,  fince  they  may  be  feparated  by 
mechanical  means,  and  without  decompofing  that  mi¬ 
neral :  but  the  earth  of  which  we  now  treat  is  inti¬ 
mately  united  with  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the 
pyrites,  is  even  a  conftituent  part  of  pyrites,  and  ef- 
fential  to  the  exiftence  of  this  mineral,  and  cannot  be 
feparated  but  by  a  total  decompofition  of  it. 

According  to  Henckel,  this  unmetallic  earth  a- 
bounds  much  in  the  white  pyrites,  fince  he  found 
from  the  analyfes  which  he  made,  that  the  iron,  which 
is  the  only  metal  exifting  in  thefe  pyrites,  is  only  about 
•s^th  part  of  the  fixed  fubftance  that  remains  after  the 
arfenic  has  been  expelled  by  torrefacdon  or  fublima- 
tion.  r  , 

A  much  larger  quantity  of  iron  is  in  the  pale-yel¬ 
low  pyrites,  according  to  Henckel.  The  proportion 
of  iron  is  generally  about  12  pounds  to  a  quintal 
©f  pyrites,  and  fometimes  50  or  60  pounds :  this  is 
therefore  called  martial  pyrites.  It  contains  about 


one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  fulphur,  and  'fhe  reft  is  Of  Pyrites, 
unmetallic  earth.  u"  v  " 

The  quantity  of  unmetallic  earth  contained  in  the 
yellow  or  cupreous  pyrites,  which  are  alfo  martial, 
fince,  as  we  have  obferved,  iron  is  an  effential  part  of 
every  pyrites,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  They 
probably  contain  fome  of  that  earth,  though  perhaps 
lefs  of  it  than  the  others. 

The  nature  of  this  unmetallic  earth  of  pyrites  has 
not  been  well  examined.  Henckel  thinks  that  it  is  an 
earth  difpofed  already  by  nature  to  metallifation,  but 
not  fufficiently  elaborated  to  be  confidered  as  a  metal¬ 
lic  earth.  This  opinion  is  not  improbable  ;  but  a3 
alum  may  be  obtained  from  many  pyrites,  may  we  not 
fufpeft  that  this  unmetallic  earth  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  bafis  of  alum  or  argillaceous  earth  ?  Perhaps  alfo 
this  earth  is  different  in  different  kinds  of  pyrites. 

The  fubjeft  deferves  to  be  well  examined. 

Although  pyrites  are  not  fo  valuable  as  true  ores, 
becaufe  in  general  it  contains  lefs  metal,  and  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  little  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  becaufe  its 
metallic  contents  are  fo  difficult  to  be  extrafted,  that. 


excepting  cupreous  pyrites,  which  is  called pyrito us  cop¬ 
per  ore ,  it  is  not  worked  for  the  fake  of  the  contain¬ 
ed  metal ;  yet  it  is  applied  to  other  purpofes,  and  fur- 
nilhes  11s  with  many  ufeful  fubftances  $  for  from  it  we 
obtain  all  our  gi  een  and  blue  vitriols,  much  fulphur, 
arfenic,  and  orpiment.  See  the  principal  procejj'es  by 
•which  thefe  fuljlances  are  extraQed  from  pyrites ,  under  the 
feftion  Smelting  of  Ores. 

As  all  pyrites  contain  iron,  and  moft  of  them  con¬ 
tain  alfo  fulphur ;  as  the  pyrites  moft  frequently  found 
contains  only  thefe  two  fubftances  with  the  unme¬ 
tallic  earth  ;  and  as  iron  and  fulphur  have  a  Angular 
action  upon  each  other  when  they  are  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  moiftened ;  hence  many  kinds  of  pyrites, 
particularly  thofe  which  contain  only  the  principles 
now  mentioned,  fuftain  a  Angular  alteration,  and  even 
a  total  decompofition,  when  expofed  during  a  certain 
time  to  the  combined  adtion  of  air  and  water.  The 
moifture  gradually  penetrates  them,  divides  and  atte¬ 
nuates  their  parts ;  the  acid  of  the  fulphur  particularly 
attacks  the  martial  earth,  and  alfo  the  unmetallic  earth; 
its  inflammable  principle  is  feparated  from  it,  and  is 
diffipated.  While  thefe  alterations  happen,  the  py¬ 
rites  changes  its  nature.  The  acid  of  the  fulphur 
which  is  decomp  ofed,  forms  with  the  fixed  principles 
of  the  pyrites,  vitriolic,  aluminous,  and  felenitic  falts ; 
fo  that  a  pyrites,  which  was  once  a  ihining,  comparft, 
very  hard  mineral,  becomes  in  a  certain  time  a  greyifh, 
faline,  powdery  mafs,  the  tafte  of  which  is  faline,  au- 
ftere,  and  ftyptic. 

Lallly,  if  this  mafs  be  lixiviated  with  water,  cryftals 
of  vitriol,  and  fometimes  of  alum,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  pyrites  employed,  may  be  obtained  by  eva¬ 
poration  and  cryftallization. 

This  alteration  and  fpontaneous  decompofition  of 
pyrites,  is  called  efflorefcence  and  vitriolization  }  becaufe 
the  pyrites  become  covered  with  a  faline  powder,  and 
becaufe  vitriol  is  always  formed.  This  vitriolization  is 
more  or  lefs  quickly  accomplilhed  in  pyrites  according 
to  its  nature.  It  is  a  kind  of  fermentation  excited  by 
moifture  amongft  the  conftituent  parts  of  thefe  mine¬ 
rals  ;  and  it  is  fo  violent  in  thofe  which  are  moft  dif- 
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Of  P>  rites,  pofed  to  it,  that  is,  la  the  pale  yellow  pyrites,  which 
contain  chiefly  fulphur  and  iron,  that  when  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  thcfe  is  confiderafcle,  not  only  a  fulphureous  va- 
our  and  heat  may  be  perceived,  but  alfo  the  whole 
indies  and  burns  intenfely.  The  fame  phenomena  are 
obferyable,  and  the  fame  refults  are  formed,  by  mixing 
well  together,  and  moiftening  a  large  quantity  of  fi¬ 
lings  of  iron  and  powdered  fulphur  ;  which  experiment 
Lemeri  has  made,  to  explain  the  caufes  of  fubterranean 
fires  and  volcanoes. 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  as  the  earth  contains  very 
large  maffts  of  pyrites  of  this  kind,  they  muft  undergo 
the  fame  changes  when  air  and  moifture  penetrate  the 
cavities  containing  them  ;  and  the  beft  natural  philofo- 
phers  agree,  that  very  probably  this  furprifing  decom- 
pofitionof  pyrites  is  the  caufe^of  fubterranean  fires,  of 
volcanoes,  and  of  mineral  waters,  vitriolic,  aluminous, 
fulphureous,  hot  and  cold. 

No  other  pyrites  is  fubjeft  to  this  fpontatieous  de- 
compofition  when  expofed  to  humid  air,  but  that  which 
is  both  martial  and  fulphureous  ;  that  is,  the  pale- 
yellow  pyrites.  The  arfenical  pyrites,  or  that  which 
contains  little  or  no  fulphur,  is  not  changed  by  expo- 
fure  to  air.  This  latter  kind  is  harder,  heavier,  and 
more  compaft,  than  the  former.  The  pyrites  which  is 
angular  and  regularly  fhaped,  is  chiefly  of  this  kind. 
Mr  Wallerius,  in  Jus  Mineralogy,  propofes  to  diftin- 
guifh  this  kind  of  pyrites  by  the  name  of  mnreaftte . 
When  cut,  it  maybe  polifhed  fowell  as  to  give  a  luftre 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  diamonds,  but  without  refrac¬ 
ting  or  decompofing  the  light ;  for  it  is  perfectly  opaque. 
It  has  been  employed  fome  years  paft  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  toys,  as  of  buckles,  necklaces,  See.  and  is  call¬ 
ed  in  commerce  marcqfite. 

We  cannot,  however,  concur  with  Mr  Macquer 
(from  whom  the  above  is  taken),  in  thinking  that 
there  is  fufficient  reafon  for  confidering  the  minerals 
called  pyrites,  as  a  dillinft  clafsof  fubftances  from  ores. 
They  have  indeed  no  mark  by  winch  they  can  certain¬ 
ly  and  conftantly  be  diftinguifhed  from  thefe.  The 
hardnefs  or  property  of  ftriking  ignited  fparks  from 
fteel  is  not  common  to  all  the'fubftances  generally  call¬ 
ed  pyrites  ;  for  we  find  fome  of  thefe  enumerated  by 
mineralogifts  which  have  not  that  property.  Wallerius 
even  mentions  a  pyrites  which  contains  no  iron,  altlio’ 
that  metal  is  thought  by  Henckel  to  be  effential  to  py¬ 
rites.  The  diftin&ion  of  pyrites  from  ores  has  been 
chiefly  introduced  by  miners;  becaufe  the  greateftpart 
of  the  former  minerals  contain  fo  little  metal,  and  fo 
much  of  the  mineralifing  fubftances,  fulphur,  or  arfe- 
nic,  that  they  are  feldom  fmelted.  Neverthelefs,  fome 
kinds  of  pyrites  are  fotind  which  contain  fo  much  cop- 
par,  that  they  are  fmelted  with  great  profit.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  fome  later  mineralogifts  confider  the  cupreous 
yellow  pyrites  as  an  ore  of  copper,  the  pale-yellow 
martial  pyrites  as  an  ore  of  iron  j  and  the  white  arfe¬ 
nical  pyrites  as  an  ore  of  arfenic.  See  Ores  of  Copper , 
Iron ,  and  of  Arfenic,  below. 

Sect.  IV.  £  faying  of  Ores  in  general. 

Essays  are  chemical  operations  made  in  fmall,  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  metal  or  other  matter  which 
is  contained  in  minerals}  cr  to  difeover  the  value  or 
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purity  of  any  mafs  of  gold  or  filver.  The  former  kind!’ Efliy'ng 

is  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  fedtion ;  the  latter  is  treat-  _ 

ed  under  the  word  Essays,  in  the  order  of  the  alpha-  ”  v 
bet. 

Before  eflays  of  ores  can  be  well  made,  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  feveral  metallic  mine¬ 
rals  ought  to  be  attained.  Each  metal  has  its  proper 
and  improper  ores,  which  have  peculiar  characters  and 
appearances :  hence  perfons  accuftomed  to  fee  them, 
know  pretty  nearly  by  the  appearance,  weight,  and 
other  obvious  qualities,  what  metal  is  contained  in  a 
mineral.  A  good  effayer  ought  to  be  very  intelligent 
in  tdiis  matter,  that  he  may  at  once  know  what  the 
proper  operations  are  which  are  requifite  to  the  effay 
of  any  given  mineral. 

As  metals  are  very  unequally  diftribnted  in  their 
,  ores,  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  make  falfe  and  deceitful  ef- 
fays,  if  we  did  not  ufe  all  pofiible  precautions  that  the 
proportionable  quantity  of  metal  produced  by  an  effay 
lhall  be  nearly  the  medium  contained  in  the  whole 
ore.  This  is  effe&ed  by  taking  pieces  of  the  mi¬ 
neral  from  the  feveral  veins  of  the  mine  if  there  be 
feveral,  or  from  different  places  of  the  fame  vein. 

All  thefe  minerals  are  to  be  Ihaken  together  with 
their  matrixes.  The  whole  is  to  be  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  convenient  quantity  of  this  mixture  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  effay.  This  is  called  the  lotting 
of  the  ore. 

As  eflays,  particularly  the  firft,  are  generally  made 
in  finall,  effayers  have  very  fmall  weights  correfponding 
to  the  weights  ufed  in  the  great ;  that  is,  to  the  quin¬ 
tal  or  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  pounds,  ounces,, 
drams,  See.  The  effay  quintal  and  its  fubdiviiions 
vary  according  to  the  difference  of  weights  in  diffe¬ 
rent  countries;  and  this  occafions  fome  confufion. 
when  thefe  weights  are  to  be  adjufted  to  each  other. 

Tables  of  thefe  weights  are  found  in  treatifes  of  ef- 
faying ;  and  particularly  in  that  written  by  Schlut- 
ter,  and  tranllated  and  rendered  more  complete  by 
Hellot,  which  contains  all  the  details  neceffary  for 
the  fubjeft. 

The  cuftom  is  to  take,  for  the  effay  quintal,  a  real 
weight  of  a  gros,  or  dram,  which  in  France  is  equal 
to  72  grains ;  but  as  the  whole  dram  reprefents  100 
pounds,  each  grain  reprefents  a  pound  and  a  fra&ion 
of  a  pound ;  and  hence  fome  difficulty  and  confufion 
arife  in  making  the  fubdivjfions.  A  better  method  is 
that  of  Mr  Hellot,-  which  is  to  make  the  fiftitious  or 
effay  quintal  equal  to  1 00  real  grains,  and  then  each 
grain  reprefents  a  real  pound.  This  effay  quintal  is 
fufficiently  exaft  for  ores  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron, 
antimony,  bifmuth,  and  mercury.  But  for  ores  of  fil¬ 
ver  and  gold,  another  reprefentation  is  convenient  :  for 
thefe  metals,  as  Mr  Hellot  fays,  arc  generally  in  fo 
fmall  quantity,  that  the  button  or  fmall  piece  of  metal 
obtained  in  the  effay  could  not  be  accurately  weighed 
if  ico  real  grains  were  made  to  reprefent  a  quintal ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  feparating  the  gold  from  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  would  be  ftill  greater.  Thefe  motives  have 
induced  Mr  Hellot  to  ufe  for  thefe  ores  a  fi&itious 
quintal  1 6  times  bigger  ;  that  is,  equal  to  1600  real 
grains,  which  reprefent  1600  ounces  ;  that  is,  100  lb. 
or  quintal.  The  ounce  being  reprefented  by  a  grain, 
its  feveral  fiibdivifions  muft  be  reprefented  by  fractions 
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r.fl'vimr  of  of  a  grain.  Thus  J  2  grains  of  the  fi&itious  quintal 
Ql~e*'  correspond  with  -f  of  a  real  grain  (b)  ;  and  this  latter 
quantity  may  be  accurately  weighed  in  effay -balances : 
pounds  of  which  when  well  made  are  fen  Able  to  a  much  lefs 
which  100  weight.  See  (Effay /-Balance. 
are  here  When  a  quintal  of  an  ore  to  be  effayed  has  been 
^  ake^  t0  weiShed*  and  I°tted>  as  we  defer ibed  above,  it  Is  to 
quuitil  are  he  roaiied  in  a  tell  under  a  muffle.  It  is  to  be  waffled, 
called  Parii'i f  neceffary ;  and,  in  fflort,  the  fame  operations  are  to 
.fmtmh,  one  be  made  in  fmall  which  are  ufually  done  in  great.  Ad- 
ot  which  ditions  alfo  are  to  be  made,  and  in  proper  proportions, 
1 26 9  Troy  accord,l?£ to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ore.  The  fluxes 
grams.  generally  mixed  with  the  eifays  in  ore  are  three,  four, 
or  five  parts  of  black  flux;  one,  two,  or  three  parts  of 
calcined  borax  5  and^  one  half  of  that  quantity  of  de¬ 
crepitated  common  fait.  The  more  refractory  the  ore 
is,  the  more  neceffary  is  the  addition  of  thefe  fluxes: 
then  the  whole  mixture  is  to  be  fufed  either  in  a  forge 
or  in  a  melting  or  effay  furnace. 

To  make  effays  well,  all  polfible  attention  and  ac¬ 
curacy  are  to  be  employed.  This  object  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to  ;  for  the  leatt  inaccuracy -in  weigh¬ 
ing,  or  lofs  of  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  matter,  might 
caufe  errors,  fo  much  greater'as  the  difproportion  be¬ 
twixt  the  weights  employed  and  thofe  reprefented  is 
greater.  The  moft  minute  accuracy  therefore  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  in  thefe  operations.  For  itillance,  the  effay- 
balances  ought  to  be  fmall,  and  exceedingly  juft.  The 
ore  ought  not  to  be  weighed  till  it  has  been  reduced 
to  grofs  powder  fit  for  roafting ;  becaufe  fome  of  it  is 
always  loft  in  this  pulverization.  When  the  ore  is 
roafted,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  an  inverted  teft  5 
becaufe  moft  ores  are  apt  to  crackle  and  difperfe  when 
firft  heated.  To  make  the  fulion  good  and  complete, 
the  precife  degree  of  fire  which  is  requifite  ought  to 
be  employed ;  and  when  it  is  finiffled,  the  crucible  ought 
to  be  ftruck  two  or  three  times  with  fome  inftrument, 
to  facilitate  the  difengagement  of  the  parts  of  the  re- 
gulus  from  the  fcoria,  and  to  occafion  their  defeent  and 
Pinion  into  one  button  of  metal.  The  crucible  ought 
not  to  be  broken,  nor  its  contents  examined,  till /it  is 
perfedlly  cold. 

\  Upon  breaking  the  crucible,  we  may  know  that  the 
fufion  has  been  good,  if  the  fcoria  be  neat,  compact, 
and  equal ;  if  it  has  not  overflowed  or  penetrated  the 
crucible  ;  if  it  contain  no  metallic  grains  ;  and  if  its 
furface  be  fmooth,  and  hollowed  in  the  middle.  The 
regulus  or  button  ought  to  be  well  collefted,  without 
holes  or  bubbles,  and  to  have  a  neat  convex  furface;  it 
is  then  to  be  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  well  feraped 
-and  cleaned ;  and,  laftly,  is  to  be  weighed.  If  the  ope- 
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ration  has  been  well  made,  its  weight  fflowa  the  quan.  Effay jag  of 
tity  of  metal  which  every  real  quintal  of  ore  will  yield  CJ“2S- 
in  the  great.  If  the  perfect  fuceefs  of  this  effay  be  in  any  *  J 
refpedt  doubtful,  it  ought  no  be  repeated  ;  but  the  bell 
method  at  all  times  is,  to  make  feveral  effays  of  the 
fame  ore.  Some  fmall  differences  are  always  found, 
however  well  the  effays  may  have  been  made.  By  ta¬ 
king  the  medium  of  the  refults  of  the  fcvcral  opera¬ 
tions,  we  may  approach  as  nearly  as  poflible  the  true 
prod  11  £t  of  the  ore, 

Laftly,  as  mines  are  not  worked,  nor  founderiea 
eftabliffled  (which  cannot  be  done  without  conlider- 
able  expence),  till  the  ore  has  beeti  effayed,  10  or  12 
real  pounds  of  the  ore  ought  to  be  previoufly  effayed; 
and  effayers  ought  to  be  furnifhed  with  neceffary  fur¬ 
naces  and  inftruments  for  thefe  larger  effays. 

In  Part  II.  to  the  feveral  articles  of  the  ores  of  me¬ 
tals,  we  fflall  add  the  moft  approved  methods  of  effay  - 
ing  thefe  ores.  We  fflall  here  only  further  obferve  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  methods  commonly  pra&ifed  for  effaying 
.  oies  of  imperfect  metals,  and  femimetals  efpeeially,  are 
infufficient  to  proeure  the  whole  quantity  of  metal  con¬ 
tained  in, ores,  or  even  fo  much  as  is  obtained  in  the 
fmelting  of  large  quantities  of  ores;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  refult  of  eflays  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the 
precife  quantity  contained  in  an  ore,  but  generally 
only  as  an  inaccurate  approximation  to  that  quan- 
tity.  M.  Gellert  aferibes  one  caufe  of  the  want  of 
fuccefs  of  thefe  operations  to  the  alkaline  falts  em¬ 
ployed  as  fluxes  to  the  ores,  by  which  moft  metal¬ 
lic  calces  ai-e  partially  foluble,  but  more  efpeeially 
fo  when  any  of  the  fulphur  of  the  ore  remains; 
which,  by  uniting  with  thefe  falts,  forms  a  hepar 
of  fulphur  which  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  i'ol- 
vents.  He  propofes  therefore  to  omit  the  black 
flux,  and  other  alkaline  falts,  and  to  add  nothing 
to  the  ore  but  powder  of  charcoal  and  fome  fufible 
glafs.  This  method,  he  fays,  he  learned  from  Mr 
Cramer,  and  has  himfelf  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  in  the 
effays  of  iron  and  copper  :  but  finding  that  other  im¬ 
perfect  metallic  fobftances  could  not  fuftain  the  heat 
neceffary  to  effe£t  the  fufion  and  vitrification  of  the  un- 
metallic  parts  of  the  ore  without  being  partly  dilfipa- 
ted,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  add  in  the  effays  of  thefe 
lattfer  metallic  matters  fome  borax,  by  which  the  fu¬ 
fion  might  ?be  completed  with  lefs  heat.  As  we  confi- 
der  this  as  a  -confiderable  improvement  in  the  art  of  ef¬ 
faying  ores,  we  fflall,  to  the  articles  of  the  feveral 
ores,  add  not  only  the  proceffes  commonly  preferibed, 
but  all  thofe  of  Mr  Gellert,  according  to  the  method 
here  mentioned. 


PART  II. 

Containing  a  fummary  Defcription  of  the  principal  Ores  of  each  Metal,  and  the 
Methods  of  Effaying  them. 


Sect.  I.  Ores  of  Gold. 

§  1.  T3&OPER.LY  fpeaking,  no  ores  of  gold  exift  : 

XT  for  as  this  metal  cannot  be  allayed  with  ar¬ 
senic,  nor  with  fulphur,  it  is  never  found  directly  mi- 
N°  2 1 1. 


nerallfed  by  thefe  fubftances,  as  the  other  metals  are. 
In  the  fecond  place,  if  it  be  mineralifed  indirectly  by 
the  union  it  contradts  with  other  metals  naturally 
combined  with  fulphur  and  arfenic,  -fo  .fmall  a 
quantity  of  it  only  is  found  in  thefe  ores,  that 

they 
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Ores  of  they  fcarcely  even  deferve  the  name  of  improber  ores 
Gold.  of’okL  .  • 

*  Hence  gold  is  found  either  in  its  natural  (late,  of 

a  certain  degree  of  purity,  poffefled  of  all  its  pro¬ 
perties  ;  or  engaged  with  fome  other  metals  in  certain 
minerals. 

The  gold  which  is  found  alone  is  called  native  or 
< virgin  gold.  This  is  generally  incrufted,  and  fixed  in 
different  kinds  of  ftones,  principally  in  flints  and  quartz. 
Mr  Cramer  fays,  that  the  yellow  brilliant  fpots  of  the 
blue  ftone  called  lapis  la%uli,  are  native  gold ;  but 
thefe  are  very  fmall. 

Gold  is  alfo  found  in  fat  and  muddy  earths ;  and 
Mr  Cramer  affirms,  that  fcarcely  any  fand  can  be 
found  which  does  not  contain  gold;  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  quantity  is 
too  fmali  to  compenfate  for  the  expence  of  obtain- 
ing  it. 

Laftly,  the  largeft  quantity  of  native  gold  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fands  of  fome  rivers.  It  is  chiefly  collected 
in  hollows  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  rivers,  and  at  their 
feveral  bendings.  The  gold  is  collected  in  thefe  places 
by  a  natural  operation,  fimilar  to  that  of  waihing 
of  ores. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  is  in  the  fands  of 
feveral  rivers  in  Fiance  :  fo  that  perfons  who  colled! 
it  find  enough  to  compenfate  their  trouble.  Mr 
Reaumur,  in  a  memoir  that  he  gave  in  the  year  1718 
concerning  the  rivers  of  France  which  contain  gold, 
enumerates  ten  of  them  ;  namely,  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Doux,  the  Ceze,  and  the  Gardon  ;  the 
Arriege ;  the  Garonne  ;  two  ftreams  which  flow  into 
the  Arriege,  called  Ferriet  and  Benagues ;  laftly, 
the  Salat,  the  fource  of  which  is  in  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

The  Ceze  is  the  river  which  furnifhes  the  largeft 
quaintity  of  gold  at  certain  times.  Mr  Reaumur  ob- 
ferves,  that  it3  particles  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  the  Rhone  ;  and  fays,  that  in  fome  days 
a  peafant  will  find  gold  to  the  value  of  a  piftole,  and 
in  others  will  fcarcely  find  any. 

The  native  gold  found  in  rivers  or  elfewhere  is  ne- 
ver  perfectly  pure,  or  of  24  karats.  It  always  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  quantity  of  allay,  which  i3  generally  fil- 
ver.  The  gold  of  the  French  rivers,  according  to 
Mr  Reaumur’s  trials,  was  found  to  be  from  18  to  22 
karats,  that  of  the  Ceze  being  the  loweft,  and  that  of 
the  Arriege  being  the  pureft. 

Although  gold,  however,  as  above  obferved  from 
Macquer,  cannot  be  diredtly  difi’olved  by  fulphur,  yet 
it  probably  may  be  mineralifed  by  the  intervention  of 
other  metallic  matters.  Thus,  although  no  proper 
ore  of  gold  exifts,  yet  it  is  found  in  feveral  mineral 
fubftances,  in  which  it  is  always  accompanied,  as 
Cramer  affirms,  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  filver ; 
to  which  latter  metal  that  author  attributes  its  mine¬ 
ralifed  ftate.  The  minerals  containing  gold  are  blend, 
cupreous  and  arfenical  pyrites,  ore  of  antimony,  cin¬ 
nabar,  white  ore  of  arfenic,  vitreous  and  other  filver 
ores,  and  the  lead-ore  called  galena. 

Gold  is  more  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz  than 
in  any  other  matrix,  but  it  is  alfo  found  in  limeftone 
and  in  hornblend.  Gold  mines  are  in  general  very 
precarious,  as  they  do  not  form  regular  veins,  nor  is 
the  gold  uniformly  diftributed  through  a  matrix. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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Becher  and  Cramer  think,  that  no  fand  is  entirely  Eff tying  of 
free  from  gold.  The  yellow,  red,  black,  and  violet- 
coloured  ferruginous  fands,  are  faid  to  contain  moll  . 

gold.  Mr  Hellot  relates,  that  in  1 1  eflays  of  one  kind 
of  fand,  from  a  quintal,  or  921,600  grains,  were  ob¬ 
tained  each  time  from  848  to  844  grains  of  noble 
metal,  exclufive  of  the  gold  which  remained  in  the 
fcoria  ;  and  that  of  the  metal  thus  obtained  two  third  * 
were  gold,  and  the  remaining  third  was  filver.  He 
fays,  that  parcels  of  fand  taken  up  at  very  fmall 
diftances  from  each  other  contained  very  unequal  pro¬ 
portions  of  gold. 

The  gold  found  in  fands  is  generally  lefs  pure  than 
that  which  is  imbedded  in  a  folid  matrix.  Reaumur 
fays,  that  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing  448  ounces, 
was  ffiown  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  which 
was  found  upon  eflay  to  have  different  finenefs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  mafs. 

§  2.  Ores  and  earths  containing  gold  may  be  fayed 
by  the  methods  directed  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from 
large  quantities  of  thefe  auriferous  matters,  (fee  Part 

III. ):  or  they  may  in  general  be  eflayed  by  being  fufed 
in  a  cupel  or  teft,  placed  under  the  muffle  of  an  eflay- 
furnace,  or  in  a  crucible  placed  in  an  air  furnace,  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  quantity  of  lead  if  they  be  eafily 
fulible,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of  lead  if  they  be 
difficultly  fufible ;  and  by  fcorifying  the  earthy  matters, 
while  the  lead  becomes  impregnated  with  the  noble 
metals.  Thefe  operations  are  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe 
employed  for  the  feparation  of  filver  from  its  ores  by 
precipitation  with  lead  ;  a  detail  of  which  fee  fubjoined 
under  the  fedion  Ores  of  Silver,  \_Proceffes  R  III. 

IV.  V.  VI.J.  Thefe  metals  are  afterwards  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  lead  by  cupellation,  in  the  manner 
directed  in  the  article  Essay  {of  the  value  of  fiver 
and  of  gold).  The  gold  is  then  to  be  feparated 
from  the  filver  by  the  procefies  deferibed  in  the  article 
Parting. 

The  quantity  of  lead  to  be  added  to  the  ore  in 
this  eflay  mull  be  fuch  as  renders  the  fcoria  very  thin, 
that  the  whole  gold  may  be  imbibed  by  the  lead. 

Some  iron  ores  containing  gold  cannot  be  reduced 
into  a  fcoria  fufficiently  thin  with  16  times  their 
quantity  of  lead,  unlefs  the  heat  be  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  increafed.  When  the  ore  is  exceedingly 
refractory,  the  fcorification  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  adding  to  it  four  times  its  quantity  of  tartar,  twice 
its  quantity  of  nitre,  and  four  times  its  quantity  of 
litharge.  This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  good  eflay . 
crucible,  and  covered  with  the  fea-falt.  The  cru¬ 
cible  is  to  be  fet  in  a  forge-hearth,  and  expofed 
gradually  to  heat,  till  the  fcoria  has  acquired  fuf- 
ficient  fluidity,  and  the  lead  has  imbibed  the  noble 
metal. 

See  the  methods  which  have  been  ufed for  faying  auri¬ 
ferous  fands,  under  Part  III. 

Sect.  II.  Ores  of  Platina. 

Platina  is  very  rare,  and  has  been' but  lately  dif- 
covered.  As,  like  gold,  it  cannot  be  allayed  with 
fulphur  or  with  arfenic,  probably  no  ore,  properly  fo 
called,  exifts  of  this  metal.  Accordingly  in  the  only 
mines  of  platina  which  we  know,  namely,  the  gold 
mines  of  Santafe  near  Carthagena,  the  platina  is  found 
native  like  the  gold,  and  in  its' metallic  ftate. 
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Ores  of 

.  Sll^er‘  i  Sect.  III.  Ores  of  Silver. 

§  I.  Next  to  gold,  filver  is  the  metal  mod  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  its  metallic  ftate,  that  is,  not  mine¬ 
ralifed  by  fulphur  or  by  arfenie.  This  filver,  called 
alfp  native  or  virgin ,  generally  affects  fome  regular 
form,  and  confifts  of  filaments  or  vegetations  of  va¬ 
rious  figuses.  It  is  found  in  form  of  plates,  of  fibres, 
or  of  grains,  or  cry  ft  alii  zed.  It  lies  generally  in  quartz, 
flint,  fpar,  flate,  cobalt,  and  in  filver-ores.  It  is  fome- 
times  enveloped  in  a  thin  ftony  craft.  It  is  generally 
allayed  with  fome  gold  :  but  filver,  like  all  the  other 
metals,  is  much  more  frequently  found  mineralifed  by 
fulphur  and  by  arfenie. 

Three  principal  proper  ores  of  filver  are  known, 
which  are  very  rich,  but  very  rare.  Thefe  are : 

1.  The  vitreous  filver  ore.  This  ore  has  no  deter¬ 
minate  figure,  and  has  nearly  the  colour,  foftnefs,  and 
fufibility  of  lead.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  contains  three 
quarters  of  its  weight  of  pure  filver.  In  this  ore  the 
filver  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur  alone.  Some  expert  ar- 
tifts  imitate  it  very  well  by  combining  fulphur  with  fil¬ 
ver  by  fufion  in  a  crucible 

This  ore,  according  to  Cronftedt,  is  either  in  form 
of  plates  or  of  fibres,  or  is  cryftallized,  or  has  no  de¬ 
terminate  figure.  It  may  be  imitated  by  adding  about 
five  parts  of  fulphur  to  one  part  of  melted  filver ;  in 
which  operation  moft  of  the  fulphur  is  confumed  ;  or 
it  may  be  Imitated  by  expofing  a  plate  of  filver  red- 
hot  to  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur. 

2.  The  horny  or  corneous  fiver  ore.  This  ore  is  fo 
called  from  its  colour  and  femitranfparency,  by  which 
it  refembles  horn  or  colophony.  When  fuddenly  heat¬ 
ed,  it  crackles,  as  almoft  all  ores  do,  and  melts 
with  a  gentle  heat.  Two-thirds  of  it  are  filver,  which 
is  mineralifed  by  fulphur  and  arfenie.  This  ore  is  very 
rare.  Wallerius  fays,  after  Woodward,  that  it  is  found 
at  Johaun-Georgen-Stadt  in  Saxony. 

Corneous  ore  has  various  colours  ;  white,  pearly, 
brown,  yellow,  greenifh,  or  reddi/h.  It  is,  foliated 
and  femitranfpavent.  It  is  fomewhat  duftile,  and  fu- 
fible  with  the  flame  of  a  candle.  When  heated,  it 
emits,  as  Wallerius  fays,  a  fulphureous  and  blue  flame, 
and,  according  to  Cramer,  alfo  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  an  arfenical  fume.  Wallerius  fays,  that  it  contains 
two-thirds  of  filver,  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ful¬ 
phur,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  arfenie.  Lehman  thinks 
chat  it  is  filver  united  with  a  little  arfenie.  ButMrCron- 
ftedt  fays,  that  it  is  a  luna  cornea,  or  filver  combined 
with  marine  acid;  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  de- 
compofed  but  by  fubftances  which  can  unite  with 
that  acid.  This  latter  opinion  feems  to  be  the  moft 
probable  ;  as  the  ore,  according  to  its  defeription,  is 
fimilar  to  luna  cornea,  and  as  it  cannot  be  imitated  by 
any  mixture  of  fulphur  and  of  arfenie  with  filver.  The 
blue  flame,  and  the  fmell  flightly  arfenical,  which  are 
emitted  from  heated  corneous  ore,  are  alfo  obfervable 
from  every  combination  of  marine  acid  with  a  fubftance 
containing  phlogifton. 

3.  Red  Jilver  ore,  called  alfo  rof  clare.  Its  colour 
is  more  or  lefs  red  ;  it  is  fometimes  cryftallized,  very 
heavy,  and  is  fufible  like  the  above-mentioned  ores, 
lit  tills  ore  the  filver,  is  mineralifed  by  arfeuic  and  by 
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fulphur,  but  chiefly  by  the  former.  It  alfo  contains  Ores  of 
a  little  iron,  and  furnifhes  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  Sliver- 
filver.  Its  red  colour  may  ptoceed  either  from  the  v— 
iron  it  contains ;  or  from  the  mixture  of  arfenie  and 
fulphur ;  or,  laftly,  from  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  arfenie  is  united  with  the  filver,  an  example 
of  which  we  have  in  the  red  precipitate  of  filver  made 
by  the  neutral  arfenical  fait. 

Red  fiver  ore  is  either  plated  or  foil'd,  or  cryftal¬ 
lized,  and  frequently  femitranfparent.  Its  colour  is 
various,  from  a  dark  grey  to  a  deep  red,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  two  mineraliling  fubftances.  It 
crackles  and  breaks  in  the  fire,  exhales  an  arfenical 
fume,  and  is  readily  fufed.  It  is  found  generally  in 
quartz,  fpar,  eryftal,  hornblcnd. 

Befides  the  three  filver  ores  above  deferibed,  the 
following  ore3  contain  filver  mixed  with  other  me¬ 
tals. 

1.  Grey  fiver  ore.  This  contains  copper  and  filver 
mineralifed  by  arfenie  and  fulphur,  and  generally  more 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  metal ;  but  as  it  is  va¬ 
lued  chiefly  for  the  filver,  it  has  been  generally  enu¬ 
merated  amongft  filver  ores. 

2.  While fiver  ore  is  an  arfenical  pyrites  containing 
filver. 

3.  Black  fiver  ore  contains  fulphur,  arfenie,  copper, 
iron,  fotnetimes  lead,  and  about  a  fourth  part  of  filver, 
according  to  Wallerius. 

4.  Plutnofe fiver  ore  is  white  or  black,  ftriated  like 
plumb-alum,  or  like  ore  of  antimony.  It  is  lilver  mi¬ 
neralifed  by  fulphur,  arfenie,  and  antimony. 

5.  Pech-blend.  In  this  blend  filver,  gold,  and 
zinc,  are  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  probably  by  inter¬ 
vention  of  iron,  by  which  the  gold  and  zinc  are  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  uniting  with  the  fulphur. 

6.  Silver  is  frequently  found  in  galena ;  and  fome¬ 
times  in  martial  pyrites  ;  in  the  red  ore  of  arfenie ;  in 
various  ores  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  efpecially 
cobalt ;  in  blends  ;  in  yellow  or  red  earths ;  in  black 
and  blue  bafaltes  ;  and  alfo  in  frata  of  fones  which 
do  not  appear  externally  to  contain  any  mineral  fub¬ 
ftance. 

7.  Liquid  fiver  ore  or  guhr  of  fiver,  is  a  grey  or 
whitifh  liquid  mafs,  which  contains,  as  Wallerius  fays, 
either  native  filver,  or  fome  fluid  fubitance  capable  bf 
producing  it.  Mr  Cronftedt  mentions,  in  the  Swe- 
difh  Memoirs,  a  water  flowing  through  a  mine  in 
Norway  containing  filver.  Another  inftance  is  al¬ 
fo  mentioned  of  a  lilver  guhr,  in  the  Ad.  Erud.  Up- 
fill.  1720. 

8.  Mr  Von  Jufti  pretends,  that  he  has  found  filver 
mineralifed  by  an  alkaline  fubfance ;  but  he  has  not 
fpoken  fufficiently  diftinftly  concerning  it,  to  know 
whether  he  means  a  faline  or  earthy  alkaline  mat¬ 
ter.  Henckel  alfo  pretends,  that  by  treating  calca¬ 
reous  earth  or  certain  clays  with  pyrites,  filver  may  be 
obtained. 

§  2.  Ores  of  fiver  may  be  effayed  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thods  which  are  employed  for  the  extra&ion  of  that 
metal  from  large  quantities  of  ores  ;  which  methods 
are  different,  and  fuited  to  the  different  qualities  of 
the  different  ores.  See  Part  III.  Or,  in  general,  ores 
and  earths  containing  filver  may  be  effayed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proceffes,  which  are  copied  from  Dr  Mortimer’s 
2  Engliii* 


Sea.m.  metal 

Maying  ofEnglilh  edition  of  Cramer’s  Art  of  Effaying  Metals , 
°rf  of  Part  II.  Procefs  i. 

Silver.  J 

'  .  PROCESS  I. 

To  yrecip’.tate  Silver  by  means  of  Lead  from  fujtble 
Ores. 

“  Pound  the  ore  in  a  very  clean  iron  mortar  into 
fine  powder  :  of  this  weigh  one  docimaflical  centrter 
or  quintal,  and  eight  of  the  like  centners  of  granula¬ 
ted  lead. 

“  Then  have  at  hand  the  docimaflical  teft,  which 
muft  not  as  yet  have  ferved  to  any  operation  :  pour 
into  it  about  half  of  the  granulated  lead,  and  fpread  it 
with  your  finger  through  the  cavity  of  it. 

“  Put  upon  this  lead  the  pounded  ore  ;  and  then 
cover  it  quite  with  the  remainder  of  the  granulated 
lead. 

“  Put  the  teft  thus  loaded  under  the  muffle  of  an 
effay-furnace,  and  in  the  hinder  part  of  it :  then  make 
your  fire,  and  encreafe  it  gradually.  If  you  look  thro’ 
the  holes  of  either  of  the  Aiders,  you  will  foon  fee  that 
the  pounded  ore  will  be  raifed  out  of  the  melted  lead, 
and  fwim  upon  it.  A  little  after,  it  will  grow  clam¬ 
my,  melt,  and  be  thrown  towards  the  border  of  the 
teft  :  then  the  furface  of  the  lead  will  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  teft  like  a  bright  dife,  and  you  will  fee 
it  fmoke  and  boil :  fo  foon  as  you  fee  this,  it  will  be 
proper  to  diminifh  the  fire  a  fmall  matter  fora  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  ;  fo  that  the  boiling  of  the  lead  may 
almoft  ceafe.  Then  again,  increafe  the  fire  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  all  may  turn  into  a  thin  fluid,  and  the 
lead  may  be  feen,  as  before,  fmoking  and  boiling 
with  great  violence.  The  furface  of  it  will  then  di- 
miniftr  by  degrees,  and  be  covered  over  with  a  mafs 
of  fcorias.  Finally,  have  at  hand  an  iron  hook  ready 
heated,  wherewith  the  whole  mafs  muft  be  flirred, 
especially  towards  the  border ;  that  in  cafe  any  fmall 
parcels  of  the  ore  not  yet  difTolved  fhould  be  ad¬ 
herent  there,  they  may  be  brought  down,  taking 
great  care  not  to  ftir  any  the  leaft  thing  out  of  the 
teft. 

“  Now,  if  what  is  adherent  to  the  hook  during  the 
flirring,  when  you  raife  it  above  the  teft,  melts  quick¬ 
ly  again,  and  the  extremity  of  the  hook  grown  cold  is 
covered  with  a  thin,  fmooth,  fhining  cruft;  it  is  align 
that  the  fcorification  is  perfect ;  and  it  will  be  the 
more  fo  as  the  faid  cruft  adherent  to  the  hook  fhall  be 
coloured  equally  on  every  fide  :  but  in  cafe,  while  the 
fcorias  are  flirred,  you  perceive  any  confiderable  clam- 
minefs  in  them,  and  when  they  adhere  in  good  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  hook,  though  red-hot,  and  are  inequally 
tinged,  and  feem  dully  or  rough  with  grains  inter- 
fperfed  here  and  there  ;  it  is  a  fign  that  the  ore  is  not 
entirely  turned  into  fcorias.  In  this  cafe,  you  muft 
with  a  hammer  ftrike  off  what  is  adherent  to  the  hook, 
pulverize  it,  and  with  a  laddie  put  it  again  into  the, 
tell,  without  any  lofs  or  mixture  of  any  foreign  body, 
and  continue  the  fire  in  the  fame  degree  till  the  fcoria 
has  acquired  its  perfe&ion  and  the  above-mentioned 
qualities.  This  once  obtained,  take  the  teft  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  out  of  the  fire,  and  pour  the  lead,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fcoria  fwimming  upon  it,  into  a  cone 
made  hor  and  rubbed  with  tallow.  Hus  will  the  firft 
operation  of  the  procefs  be  performed,  which  does 
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not  commonly  indeed  laft  above  three  quarters  of  an  Eaflyng  of 
hour.  #  £;£rof 

“  With  a  hammer  ftrike  the  fcorias  off  from  the  re-  ’  « 

gulus  grown  cold,  and  again  examine  whether  they 
have  the  chara&eriftics  of  a  perfe£l  fcorification  ;  if 
they  have,  you  may  thence  conclude,  that  the  filver 
has  been  precipitated  out  of  the  ore  turned  to  fcorias, 
and  received  by  the  lead. 

“  When  the  fcorification  lafts  longer  than  we  men¬ 
tioned,  the  lead  at  laft  turns  to  fcorias  or  litharge,  and 
the  filver  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  :  but  the 
fire  muft  be  moderately  fupplied,  and  the  veffels  be 
extremely  good,  to  produce  this  effeft  ;  for  they  fel- 
dom  refift  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fcorias  long  enough  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  fcorification  may  be  brought  to  an 
end;  which  has  afterwards  this  inconveniency,  that  the 
filver  is  difiipated  by  grains  in  the  fmall  hollows  of  the 
corroded  ore,  and  can  hardly  be  well  collefted  again, 
when  the  ore  has  but  little  filver  in  it.  Nay,  there  is 
ftill  more  time  to  be  confumed  to  obtain  the  perfect 
deftrudlion  of  the  lead,  by  means  of  the  combined 
adlions  of  the  fire  and  air,  becaufe  the  fcorias  fwim¬ 
ming  at  the  top  retard  it  confiderably. 

“  In  this  procefs,  the  fulphur  and  the  arftnic  of  the 
filver-ore,  when  the  ore  is  broken  fmall,  and  extended 
widely  in  a  fmall  quantity,  are  in  part  eafily  difiipated 
by  the  fire,  and  in  part  abforbed  by  the  lead  ;  the 
lighter  part  of  which,  fwimming  upon  the  heavier,  be¬ 
comes  very  clammy  by  means  of  the  fulphur  which  is 
in  the  ore ;  but  when  this  is  difiipated  by  the  violence 
of  fire,  it  turns  into  glafs  or  fcorias  :  but  when  arfe- 
nic  is  predominant  in  the  ore,  the  plumbeous  part 
turns  immediately  into  a  very  penetrating  and  very  fu- 
fible  glafs,  having  a  diffolving  efficacy,  unlefs  the  ar- 
fenic  lies  hidden  in  a  white  pyrites  or  cobalt.  For  this 
reafon,  the  fixed  part  of  the  ore,  which  is  no  filver,  is 
diffolved  by  that  glafs,  melts,  and  affumes  the  form  of 
fcorias.  The  unmetallic  earths  and  the  pure  copper 
or  lead  ores  thereto  adherent  are  of  this  kind.  The 
filver  then  remains  immutable ;  and  being  freed  of  thefe 
heterogeneous  bodies,  which  are  partly  difiipated  and 
partly  melted,  it  is  precipitated  and  received  by  the 
remaining  regulus  of  lead.  Therefore  this  procefs  is 
completed  by  three  diftindl  operations;  viz.  i.  By 
roafting.  2.  By  fcorification.  3.  By  the  melting  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  filver,  which  is  the  refult  of  the  tw» 
former  operations. 

“  The  ore  muft  be  pulverifed  very  fine,  in  order 
to  increafe  the  furface,  that  the  difiipation  of  the  vo¬ 
latiles  and  the  diffolution  by  litharge  may  be  fooner 
effected.  This  pulverifing  mull  then  be  done  before  the 
ore  is  weighed,  becaufe  there  is  always  fome  part  of 
the  ore  adherent  to  the  mortar  or  iron  plate  on  which 
it  is  made  fine  ;  which  pare  being  loft,  the  operation 
is  not  exadl.  Erker  was  in  the  right  when  he  pre- 
feribed  eight  centners  of  lead  for  the  fubduing  of  fu- 
fible  ores.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  thi* 
quantity  is  fup:rfluous  in  fome  cafes.  However,  as 
the  flexibility  of  the  filver-ore  depends  upon  the  a  fa¬ 
ience  of  ftones,  pyrites,  & c.  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of  fluxibility 
which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  determine  exactly,  ,  id 
moft  commonly  very  difficult  to  determine  by  the  bare 
fight.  Befides,  a  little  more  lead  does  not  render  the 
procefs  imperfect ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  ufe  too 
3  I  2  final? 
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Effiying  of  fmall  a  quantity  of  lead,  the  fcorification  is  never 
Oliver  conlP]efe!y  roade.  Nay,  there  are  a  great  many  ores, 

.  containing  fulphur  and  arfenic  in  plenty,  that  deftroy 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  lead  :  fuch  are  the  red  fil- 
ver-ort,  and  that  wherein  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
fleel-grained  lead-ore.  If  the  fire  mull  be  fometimes 
diminifhed  in  the  middle  of  the  procefs,  it  is  in  order 
to  hinder  the  too  much  attenuated  litharge,  which  is 
continually  generated  out  of  the  lead,  from  penetrating 
the  pores  of  the  teft,  and  from  corroding  it  ;  which  is 
eafily  done  when  the  fire  is  over-ftrong ;  for  then  the 
furface  of  the  veffel  which  is  contiguous  to  the  lead 
contiaCts  cavities,  or,  being  totally  confumed  by  fmall 
holes,  lets  the  regulus  flow  out  of  it.  The  veffels 
that  are  mod  fubjeCt  to  this  inconvenience  are  thofe  in 
the  materials  of  which  lime,  plafter,  and  chalk  are 
mixed.  Nay,  thefe  bodies,  which  are  in  their  nature 
refractory,  being  eroded  during  their  fcorification,  at 
the  fame  time  communicate  a  great  clamminefs  to  the 
fcoria  ;  fo  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  mafs  remains 
adherent  to  the  ttft,  in  the  form  of  protuberances, 
when  you  pour  it  out ;  whereby  a  great  many  grains 
of  the  regulus  are  detained.”  - 
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PROCESS  II. 


The  regulus  obtained  by  the  procefs  I.  contains  all 
the  filver  of  the  ore,  and  the  unfeorified  part  of  the 
lead.  The  filver  may  be  afterwards  feparated  from  the 
lead,  and  obtained  pure  by  cupellation  ;  which  procefs 
is  deferibed  under  the  article  Essay  (of  the  value  of 
Silver.) 


PROCESS  III. 


If  the  fiver-ore  cannot  le  tvajhed  dean,  or  if  it  be  ren¬ 
dered  refraBory  by  a  mixture  oj  unmetallic  earths  and Jlones, 
the  fcorification  of  thefe  earthy  matters  frequently  can¬ 
not  be  completed  by  the  procefs  I.  Cramer  therefore 
directs,  that  fuch  ores  (hall  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner. 

“  Bruife  the  ore  into  an  impalpable  powder, by  grind¬ 
ing  in  a  mortar ;  to  a  docimallical  centner  of  it  add  a 
like  quantity  of  glafs  of  lead  finely  pulverifed;  for  the 
more  exactly  thefe  two  are  mixed  together,  the  more 
eafily  the  fcorification  afterwards  fucceeds.  Put  this 
mixture,  together  with  l  ^  centners  of  lead,  into  the 
teft,  according  to  procefs  1.  then  put  the  teft  under 
the  muffle. 

“  Make  firft  under  it  a  ftrong  fire,  till  the  lead 
boils  very  well ;  when  you  fee  it  fo,  diminilh  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  heat,  as  was  dire  died  in  the  firft  procefs  ; 
but  keep  it  thus  diminifhed  a  little  longer :  then,  fi¬ 
nally,  again  increafe  the  fire  to  fuch  a  degree,  till  you 
perceive  the  figns  of  a  perfeft  fcorification  and  fufion. 
See  the  whole  procefs  I.  Now  this  procefs  lafts  a  little 
longer  than  the  foregoing,  and  requires  a  greater  fire 
towards  the  end. 

“  It  fometimes  happens  that  a  very  refraCtory  ore 
cannot  be  diffolved  by  litharge;  and  that  a  mafs, 
which  has  the  clamminefs  of  pitch,  fwims  upon  the 
regulus  and  upon  the  fcorias  themfelve3  which  are  al¬ 
ready  fubdued  in  part :  when  you  fee  this,  {hut  the 
vents  of  the  furnace  to  diminifh  the  fire ;  then  gently 
touch  this  refraCtory  body  with  a  fmall  iron  cold  hook, 
to  which  it  will  immediately  flick  ;  take  it  off  foftly, 
not  to  lofe  any  thing ;  pound  it  into  a  fine  powder, 
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adding  a  little  glafs  of  lead,  and  put  it  again  into  the  fiffayinp  of 
teft  ;  then  continue  the  fcorification  till  it  is  brought  g"8  of 
to  its  perfection.  But  you  mull  always  examine  the  .  '  ^er‘  f 

fcoria  of  your  refractory  ore,  to  fee  whether  there  ' 
may  not  be  fome  grains  of  regulus  difperfed  in  it :  for 
fometimes  the  fcorias  that  grow  clammy  retain  fome- 
thing  of  the  metal ;  which  if  you  fufpeCt,  pound  the 
fcorias  into  a  fine  dull,  and  thus  the  grains  of  metal 
will  appear  if  there  are  any  left,  becaufe  they  can 
never  be  pounded  fine.  The  filver  is  feparated  from 
this  regulus  by  cupelling,  as  in  Procefs  II. 

“  All  earths  and  Hones  are  refraCtory  in  the  fire  : 
for  although  fome  of  them  melt  naturally  in  the  fire, 
as  thofe  that  are  vitrifiable  do ;  neverthelefs  all  the 
others,  a  very  few  excepted,  melt  much  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  than  metals,  and  never  become  fo  thin  in  the 
fufion  as  is  required  for  the  fufficient  precipitation  of 
a  precious  metal.  But  litharge  itfelf  does  not  con¬ 
veniently  diffolve  thefe  refraCtory  matters  by  the  help 
of  fire  alone,  unlefs  you  add  fome  mechanical  mixture 
to  them  ?  for  the  very  moment  the  faid  litharge  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  interftices  of  the  refraCtory  ore, 
and  begins  to  diffolve  it,  a  tenacious  mafs  is  produced, 
which  hardly  admits  any  farther  dilution  by  the  li¬ 
tharge.  You  may  fee  it  plain,  if  you  make  coloured 
glafles  with  metallic  calces:  if  you  pour  carelefsly  upon 
them  a  calx  that  gives  a  colour,  you  will  never  obtain 
that  they  may  be  equally  dyed  on  every  fide,  even  al¬ 
though  you  fhould  torture  them  for  whole  days  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  great  fire.  Nay,  glafs  already  made  can 
never  be  diluted  by  only  pouring  falts  and  litharge 
upon  it.  Wherefore,  you  muft  ufe  the  artifice  of 
glafs-makers,  who,  in  the  making  of  the  moft  perfeCt 
glaffes,  take  great  care,  before  they  put  the  fpecies  of 
their  ingredients  into  the  fire,  to  have  a  mechanical 
mixture  precede,  or  at  ltaft  accede,  during  the  fufion 
itfelf,  which  is  done  here  by  pounding  glafs  of  lead 
mixed  with  the  ore  :  but  if  you  think  that  your  glafs 
of  lead  is  not  fufficiently  fufible,  you  may  add  to  it  l 
litharge  melted  firft,  and  then  pounded  into  a  fine 
powder. 

“  As  this  fcorification  requires  a  longer  and  a 
greater  fire  than  the  foregoing,  and  as  a  greater 
quantity  of  litharge  is  moreover  requifite  to  fubdue- 
the  refractory  fcoria ;  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  lead  muft  be  ufed  here  than  in 
Procefs  I.;  and,  although  lefs  lead  is  often  fufficient, 
it  is  neverthelefs  proper  always  to  ufe  the  greateft 
quantity  that  can  be  neceflary  ;  left,  for  inftance,  it 
fhould  be  neceflary  to  try  fo  many  times  the  lead 
alone,  to  make  it  evident  how  much  filver  the  lead 
when  alone  leaves  in  the  coppel.  Nor  need  you  fear 
left  any  thing  of  the  filver  be  taken  away  by  the 
lead,  provided  the  coppels  be  good,  and  the  cop- 
pelling  duly  put  in  execution  :  for  you  can  hardly 
colleCt  a  ponderable  quantity  of  filver  out  of  the  col¬ 
lected  fume  of  the  lead,  which  rifes  during  the  cop- 
pelling,  as  well  as  out  of  the  litharge  that  is  withdrawn 
jnto  the  coppel.” 

PROCESS  IV. 


If  the  ore  be  rendered  refraBory  by  pyrites,  Cramer 
direfts  that  the  filver  fhould  be  precipitated  by  lead 
in  the  following  manner.  (Art  of  AJfaying,  Part  II. 

Pr0C-4')  “  Break 


Sea.  in. 

Effaying  of  «<  Break  your  ore  into  a  rough  powder,  and  put  a 
°res  of  centner  of  it  into  the  teft  :  put  upon  this  another  teft 
Silver.  -n  the  manner  0f  a  t;ie  .  pUt  it  under  the  muffle  hardly 

" V  red-hot:  increafe  the  fire  by  degrees.  There  will 

always  be  a  crackling  :  which  being  ended,  take  away 
the  upper-teft ;  for  when  the  veffcls  have  been  red- 
hot  about  one  minute,  the  ore  ceafes  to  fplit.  Leave 
the  ore  under  the  muffle  till  che  arfemc  and  the  ful- 
phur  are  for  the  moft  part  evaporated  ;  which  you 
will  know  from  the  ceffation  of  the  vifible  fmoke,  of 
the  fmell  of  garlic,  or  the  acid  ;  then  take  away  the 
teft,  and  leave  it  in  a  place  not  too  cold,  that  it  may 
cool  of  itfelf. 

Pour  out,  without  any  diffipation,  the  roafted 
ore,  and  with  a  knife  take  away  what  is  adherent  to 
the  veffel ;  pound  it  to  a  moft  fubtile  powder,  and 
grind  it  together  with  an  equal  weight  of  glafs  of  lead ; 
and,  finally,  fcorify  the  whole  collefted  ore  in  the 
fame  teft  wherein  the  telling  was  made,  unlefs  it  has 
contracted  chinks,  as  was  deferibed  in  Procefs  III. 

«  Remarks.  “  Yellow  pyrites-ores  contain  a  very 
great  quantity  of  fulphur,  even  greater  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  faturate  the  metal  that  lies  hidden  in  them.— 
For  which  reafon  this  fuperfluous  fulphur  diffipates  in 
a  middling  fire  ;  but  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  lead, 
it  would  have  rendered  it  refraClory,  nor  could  it  af¬ 
terwards  be  diflipated  from  it  without  a  confiderable 
deftruClion  of  the  lead.  The  white  arfenical  pyrites 
turn  alfo  a  great  quantity  of  lead  into  glafs,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  abundance  of  the  arfenic  they  contain. 
For  which  reafon  thefe  ores  muft  be  previoufly  roafted, 
that  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  may  be  diflipated.  Nor 
need  you  fear  left  any  part  of  the  filver  be  carried 
away  with  the  arfenic  ;  for  when  arfenic  is  feparated 
from  any  fixed  body,  by  a  certain  degree  of  fire,  it 
carries  nothing  of  that  body  away  with  it.” 

PROCESS  V. 

Silver  may  bt  precipitated  from  its  ore  by  cupellation 
only ,  in  the  following  Procefs,  given  by  Cramer. 
\_Art  of  sijfaywg,  Part  II.  Proc.  9.] 

“  Pound  one  centner  of  ore  ;  roaft  it  in  the  man¬ 
ner  direCted  in  the  laft  procefs  ;  beat  it  to  a  moft 
fubtle  powder ;  and  if  it  melts  with  difficulty  on  the 
fire,  grind  it  together  with  one  centner  of  litharge, 
which  is  not  neceflary  when  the  ore  melts  eaiily  :  then 
divide  the  mixture  or  the  powder  of  the  ore  alone  into 
five  or  fix  parts,  and  wrap  up  every  ona  of  them  feve- 
rally  in  fuch  bits  of  paper  as  can  contain  no  more  than 
this  fmall  portion. 

“  Put  a  very  large  coppel  under  the  muffle ;  roaft 
it  well  firft,  and  then  put  into  it  fixteen  centners  of 
lead :  when  the  lead  begins  to  fmoke  and  boil,  put 
upon  it  one  of  the  faid  portions  with  the  fmall  paper 
it  was  wrapt  up  in,  and  diminilh  the  fire  immediately, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  you  would  make  a  fcorifica- 
tion  in  a  teft,  but  in  a  leffer  time.  The  fmall  paper, 
which  turns  prefently  to  allies,  goes  of  eff  itfelf,  and 
does  not  fenfibly  increafe  the  mafs  of  the  fcorias.  The 
ore  proceeding  therefrom  is  call  on  the  border,  and 
turns  to  fcorias  very  foon,  Increafe  the  fire  again  im¬ 
mediately,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  put  another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ore  into  the  coppel,  as  was  juft  now  faid. 
The  fame  effeCts  will  be  produced.  Go  on  in  the 
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fame  manner,  till  all  the  portions  are  thrown  in  and  Effacing  of 
confumed  in  the  lead.  Finally,  deftroy  the  remaining  ° 

lead  with  a  ftronger  fire.  . 

“  The  filver  that  was  in  the  ore  and  in  the  lead 
will  remain  in  the  coppel.  If  you  deduft  from  it  the 
bead  proceeding  from  the  lead,  you  will  have  the 
weight  of  the  filver  contained  in  the  ore.  If  the  ore 
employed  was  eafy  to  be  melted,  all  the  fcoria  vanifhes  ; 
but  if  it  was  refraClory  or  not  fufible,  "all  the  fcoria 
does  not  always  go  away,  but  there  remains  fome- 
thing  of  it  now  and  then  in  the  form  of  dull.  A  great 
many  ores  and  metals  may  be  tried  in  this  way,  ex¬ 
cept  only  fuch  as  fplit  and  corrode  the  coppels _ 

There  are  likewife  fome  of  them  which  muft  be  pre¬ 
vioufly  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  required 
to  render  them  fit  for  going  through  a  fcorification. — 

See  the  foregoing  ProceJJ'es 

“  Remarks.  The  ore  thrown  at  feveral  times  up¬ 
on  lead  boiling  in  a  coppel  may  be  diffolved  without 
the  foregoing  fcorification  ;  but  this  is  very  far  from 
having  an  equal  fuecefs  with  all  kinds  of  ores ;  for 
there  are  ores  and  metals  which  refill  very  much 
their  diftolution  by  litharge  ;  and  which  being  on  thi 
account  thrown  on  the  border,  are  not  fufficiently 
diffolved ;  becaufe  the  litharge  ileals  away  foon  into- 
the  coppel.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  others  which 
vanilh  entirely  by  this  method,  except  the  filver  and 
gold  that  was  contained  in  them. 

“  A  previous  roafting  is  neceflary,  firft,  for  the 
reafons  mentioned,  and  then  becaufe  the  ore  thrown 
upon  boiling  lead  Ihould  not  crackle  and  leap  out 
for,  having  once  paffed  the  fire,  it  bears  the  moft  hid¬ 
den  heat.” 

PROCESS  VI. 

Silver  may  be  precipitated  out  of  the  fame  bodies  as  were- 

mentioned  in  the  foregoing  procejfes  by  fcorification  in  a 

crucible.  £ Cramer ,  Proc.  ij.J 

“  The  body  out  of  which  you  intend  to  precipitate 
filver  muft  be  previoufly  prepared  for  a  fcorification' 
by  pounding  and  roafting,  as  mentioned  in  the  former 
proceffes.  Then,  in  the  lame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  lead,  put  it  into  a  crucible  ftridlly 
examined,  that  it  be  entire,  folid,  not  fpeckled  with 
black  fpots,  like  the  fcoria  of  iron,  efpecially  at  its 
inferior  parts,  and  capable  of  containing  three  times 
as  much.  Add  befides  glafs  gall  and  common  fait, 
both  very  dry,  and  enough,  that  when  the  whole  is 
melted,  the  falts  may  fwiin  at  top  at  the  height  of 
about  half  an  inch. 

“  Put  the  crucible  thus  loaded  into  a  wind-furnace ; 

Ihut  it  clofe  with  a  tile  ;  put  coals  round  it,  but  not 
higher  than  the  upper  border  of  the  crucible.  Then 
light  them  with  burning  coals,  and  increafe  the  fire 
till  the  whole  melts  very  thin,  which  will  be  done  by 
a  middling  fire,  maintained  always  equal,  and  never 
greater  ;  lea\e  it  thus  for  about  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  the  fcorification  may  be  perfectly  made.. 

Take  off  the  tile  andftir  the  mafs  with  an  iron  wire,, 
and  a  little  after  pour  it  out  into  the  mould.  When 
the  regulus  is  cleaned  from  fcorias,  try  it  in  a  teft  by 
coppelling  it. 

“  Remarks.  The  fcorification  of  any  ore  what¬ 
ever,  or  of  any  body  fetched  out  of  ores,  may  indeed.1 

be 
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Amalia-  be  made  by  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  in  a  tell  under 
Silver  and  a  mu®e  :  but  lt;  ^erves  chiefly  to  the  end  that  a  greater 
Gold  0res.  quantity  °f  meta^  may  be  melted  from  it  with  profit, 
v— —  For  you  may  put  many  common  pounds  of  it  at  one 
Angle  time  into  the  crucible  ;  but  then  you  need  not 
obferve  the  proportion  of  lead  prefcribed  in  the  fore¬ 
going  procefs  ;  nay,  a  quantity  of  lead  two  or  three 
times  lefs  is  fufficient,  according  to  the  different  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  objeCt  But  the  mafs  will  certainly  be 
fpilt,  unlefs  you  choofe  a  very  good  crucible  ;  for  there 
is  no  vefiel  charged  with  litharge  that  can  bear  a 
flrong  fire  having  a  draught  of  wind,  without  giving 
•way  through  it  to  the  litharge. 

“  You  add  glafs-gall  and  common  fait,  that  they 
may  forward  the  fcorification,  by  fwimming  at  top  ; 
for  the  refractory  fcoria  rejeCted  by  the  litharge,  and 
adhering  between  this  and  the  falts  that  fwim  at  top, 
is  foon  brought  to  a  flux,  and  the  precipitation  of  the 
filver  is  thereby  accelerated.  They  alfo  hinder  in  a 
manner  a  fmall  burning  coal  fallen  into  the  crucible, 
from  fetting  the  litharge  a  boiling,  which  troubles 
the  operation  ;  for  the  litharge  or  glafs  of  lead,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  made  without  any  addition,  fo 
foon  as  the  plilogifton  gets  into  it,  rifes  into  a  foamy 
mafs,  confifling  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  bubbles  very 
difficult  to  be  confined,  unlefs  tlie  plilogifton  be  en¬ 
tirely  confumed,  and  the  litharge  reduced  ‘to  lead, 
which  fometimes  rifes  above  the  border  of  the 
veflel.” 

The  corneous  ore,  if  it  really  be,  as  Cronftedt  fays, 
a  luna  cornea,  ought  to  be  treated  in  fome  of  the  me¬ 
thods  dire&ed  for  the  redu&ion  of  luna  cornea.  See 
Chemis  Tur-Jndex. 

PROCESS  VII. 

Silver  and  gold  may  be  extracted from  their  ores  by  mercury. 

A  new  method  of  extracting  the  precious  metals  by 
means  of  amalgamation  with  mercury  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  Germany.  The  attraction  between 
thefe  has  indeed  been  known  from  the  moll  remote 
antiquity:  Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  by  this  means 
gold  might  be  rcovered  from  embroidery  and  old 
cloaths ;  and  Pliny  mentions  the  gilding  of  brafs  and 
other  metals  by  the  fame  means.  From  time  imme¬ 
morial  mercury  has  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  ftreaming 
for  gold,  in  order  to  purify  and  colleCt  together  the 
gold  duft  which  is  difperfed  in  the  lands ;  and  almoft 
all  nations  who  praCtife  this  ufe  the  fame  procefs.  The 
gold  fand,  after  being  walhed,  isttiturated  with  quick¬ 
silver,  and  the  fuperfluous  metal  feparated  by  drain¬ 
ing  through  leather.  By  the  miners  it  was  ufed  in  a 
fimilar  manner ;  the  Hones  containing  gold  being  firft 
pounded  and  then  triturated  in  mills  along  with  the 
mercury.  But  it  was  foon  found,  that  in  thefe  mills 
there  was  a  large  quantity  left  behind  in  the  refiduum, 
fo  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fubjeCt  what  was  left  to  the 
aCtion  of  fire ;  on  which  aceount  the  mills  were  deem¬ 
ed  unnecefiary,  and  are  now  almoft  every  where  dif- 
ufed.  The  procefs  of  extracting  gold  and  filver  by 
amalgamation,  however,  was  looked  upon  to  be  eflen  • 
tially  deficient,  by  reafon  of  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  the  chemifts,  that  mercury  could  not  diflolve 
-either  of  thefe  metals  except  in  their  pure  and  perfeCt 
Hate;  whence  it  was  fuppofed,  that  a  great  quantity 
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which  fire  could  have  extracted  was  left  by  the  mer-  Aipalga- 
cury.  This  opinion  was  fupported  by  the  mol  cele-  ™.atlou 
brated  metallurgifts,  as  Schlutter,  Gellert,  Wallerius,  Gold  Ores 
and  Kramer ;  whence  it  became  generally  believed,  - 1  -  * 
that  amalgamation  would  never  anfwer  in  great  opera¬ 
tions.  But  of  late  Baron  Inigo  Born  has  not  only  de- 
monftrated  that  this  can  be  done  to  great  advantage, 
but  has  aCtually  introduced  it,  notwithftanding  that 
fome  difficulties  were  thrown  in  his  way.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  of  the  methods  which  .have  been 
praCtifed  for  feparating  gold  and  filver  from  their  ores 
by  means  of  quickfilver. 

This  procefs  was  introduced  into  fome  of  the  mines  Baron 
of  Mexico  in  1566  by  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Ve-  p0™'* 
lafeo,  and  in  1571  into  fome  of  thofe  of  Peru  by  the  t inflated*" 
fame  perfon  ;  and  from  thence  it  quickly  fpread  thro’ by  Rafpe, 
all  the  mines  in  the  fouth  and  north-eaft  parts  of  Ame-4to,  1791, 
rica,  infomuch  that  it  is  almoft  the  only  method  ufed 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  extracting  thefe  metals. 

The  richer  ores,  however,  are  purified  by  fufion  with 
lead ;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  formerly  the 
poorer  kinds  of  ores  were  certainly  thrown  away,  and 
when  the  method  of  amalgamation  was  introduced  into 
Peru,  the  old  barrows  were  fearched  for  the  ores  which 
had  been  rejected  as  ufelefs,  but  were  now  put  to  the 
quickfilver. 

In  the  year  1588,  Don  Juan  de  Corduba,  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  applied  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  propofing  to 
extraCt  filver  from  its  ores,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
by  mercury,  and  in  a  lhort  fpace  of  time.  He  made 
fome  experiments  upon  different  kinds  of  ore,  which 
on  a  fmall  fcale  fucceeded  very  well,  but  on  attempt¬ 
ing  it  with  20  quintals  of  it  he  failed;  and  as  Lazarus 
Erker,  who  was  employed  to  give  in  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  it,  difapproved  of  the  method,  it  was  not  purfued 
any  farther.  Th»  reafons  alleged  in  Baron  Born’s 
book  for  this  failure  are,  that  he  did  not  calcine  his 


ore;  that  he  did  not  ufe  any  fait;  and  that  the  weather 
was  too  cold;  though  this  laft  circumftance  might  have 
been  remedied  had  Corduba  attended  to  it. 

Another  Latin  and  anonymous  account  of  the  mode 
of  amalgamation  is  preferved  among  the  records  of  the 
aulic  chamber.  It  is  direCted  to  the  emperor,  but  the 
year  in  which  it  was  written  is  ,not  mentioned.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  he  had  examined  the  mines  of  Guatimala  in  New 
Spain,  and  made  fome  ufeful  regulations  for  them. 
He  direCfs  the  ore  to  be  calcined  in  furnaces  like  lime¬ 
kilns,  the  fire  being  kept  up  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ores,  after  which  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  powder 
in  mills  or  ftamps.  The  pulverifed  matter  is  then 
paffed  through  fine  iron  fieves,  and  put  into  earthen  or 
copper  veffels  by  10  or  20  quintals  at  a  time  ;  more 
or  lefs  fait  being  mixed  with  it  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  The  light-coloured  ore  requires  501b.  to 
every  thoufand,  and  the  darker  fomewhat  more.  To 
this  mixture  are  to  be  added  five  pounds  of  dry  tartar, 
two  pounds  of  pulverized  horn,  and  three  pounds  of 
brick-duft.  Some  kinds  of  ores  require  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  thefe  additions. 

After  the  mixtures  are  put  into  the  boilers,  as  much 
water  is  added  as  will  make  the  whole  of  the  confiftence 
of  palle  moderately  thick ;  the  veffels  muft  be  expofed  to 
funihine,  or  kept  in  a  place  warmed  artificially,  adding 
more  water  when  the  matter  begins  to  dry ;  and  it 
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Amalga-  mufl  be  ftirred  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  At  the 
jnation  of  CXpiracion  of  three  or  four  days,  various  colours  appear 
OolToref  uPon  the  furface-  After  this  151b.  of  brimftone  is  to 
,  f  *'  be  added  to  every  thoufand  pounds  of  ore,  and  the 
whole  worked  over  again;  but  this  addition  is  by  the 
baron  confidered  as  quite  fuperfluous.  Laftly,  ioolb. 
or  lefs  of  quickfdver  is  added,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ore;  the  whole  mafs  is  carefully  worked  over, 
and  left  at  reft  for  10  hours.  A  fire  muft  next  be 
kindled  under  the  boil&r,  and  the  matter  it  contains 
triturated  or  ftirred  for  two  days  together;  keeping- it 
always  fufficiently  diluted  by  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  water.  It  is,  laftly,  allowed  to  reft  for  1 2  hours, 
and  then  dried. 

When  this  operation  is  fuccefsfully  performed,  if 
the  ores  be  rich,  particles  of  amalgam  wiD  be  feen  in 
it :  thefe  are  colle&ed,  waftied  out,  and  kept  for  fur¬ 
ther  ufe,  the  leavings  being  carried  to  a  place  fit  for 
waihing  over.  This  place  ought  to  be  on  the  Hope  of 
an  hill,  where  a  kind  of  pit  is  dug  out  and  lined  with 
brick  and  mortar,  and  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
contain  25  quintals.  A  ftream  of  water  is  then  made 
to  run  upon  it,  and  the  matter  ftirred  without  inter- 
mifiion.  The  fuperfluous  water  runs  over  the  rim  of 
the  pit,  and  carries  off  the  lighter  ftony  and  earthy 
particles,  the  heavy  amalgam  remaining  at  bottom.  This 
is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  fmall  clots  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  mafs  originally, 
and  preffed  through  a  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  coarfe 
linen.  The  quicklilver,  which  comes  through  clean, 
is  kept  for  farther  ufe  ;  the  remainder  diftilled  off  in 
proper  veffela,  and  the  remaining  filver  melted  into 
ingots.  By  this  method  it  is  faid  that  even  very  poor 
ores  are  worked  to  advantage,  the  expence  being  very 
moderate. 

The  following  method  of  extra 6ling  gold  from  its 
ores  is  very  much  recommended  by  ourauthor:  “The 
auriferous  land,  which  contains  gold  grains  and  gold- 
duft,  is  concentrated  by  waihing  ;  and  without  any 
calcination  goes  to  the  above  mentioned  waihing -pit, 
which  for  this  purpofe  need  not  be  fo  large.  On 
its  upper  part  is  fixed  a  fquare  launder,  about  12  feet 
long,  Covered  in  the  bottom  with  a  woollen  cloth,  in  * 
order  to  retain  any  part  of  the  gold-duft  which  may 
be  carried  over  with  the  water  and  fluff  gently  ftirred 
in  the  pit.  When  the  water  carries  off  no  more  mud, 
but  luns  clear,  the  farther  fupply  is  to  be  flopped  -, 
the  water  in  the  pit  is  pumped  or  taken  out  with 
buckets ;  the  coarfer  fand  in  the  bottom  is  feparated 
or  feraped  off  by  hands  ;  and  the  finer  heaviell  fand  at 
the  bottom  is  mixed  with  quickfilver.  Then  it  is 
fqiieezed  through  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  the  quickfilver 
comes  off  without  any  gold,  which  feparated  from  the 
fand  remains  as  an  amalgam,  and  is  pure  after  the  re¬ 
maining  quickfilver  has  been  evaporated.  The  fand 
and  heavier  dull  remaining  on  the  launder  is  wafhed 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

“  The  auriferous  ores  and  loadftones,  however, 
which  rife  from  different  mines,  are  calcined  like  filver 
ores,  more  or  lei's  as  the  nature  of  their  matrixes  will 
diredl.  Then  they  are  ground  and  lifted;  and  the  au¬ 
riferous  fluff,  thus  prepared,  is  put  into  heaps,  expo- 
fed  to  the  funfbine,  and  worked  and  turned  about  for 
three  or  four  days.  It  requires  no  fait.  Afterwards 
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fulphur,  and  at  laft  quickfilver,  are  added  and  mixed  Amalga- 
with  it.  There  is  no  occafion  for  fire  under  the  veffel  ^j^^and 
in  which  it  is  triturated,  except  in  winter;  and  two  Go]j  ores, 
days  after,  though  not  dried,  it  is  immediately  carried  — v— ** 
to  the  wafhing-pit,  and  treated  like  the  amalgam  of 
filver. 

“  This  method  of  extra (fting  gold  and  filver  is  fo 
certain  and  fafe,  that  when  other  methods  of  amalga¬ 
mation  extra£t  only  one  ounce  of  gold  and  filver,  this 
produces  three  or  four  from  the  pooreft  ores  in  a  fhor- 
ter  time  and  with  lefs  expence.” 

P.  Jofeph  Acofta tells  us,  that  at  Potofi  6000  or  7000 
quintals  of  quickfilver  are  annually  confumed  in  the 
drefling  of  the  ore,  not  to  mention  what  is  recovered 
from  the  leavings  of  the  firft  waihing.  Thefe  leavings, 
called  lamas,  are  burnt  in  particular  furnaces  in  order 
to  extradl  the  remaining  quickfilver;  and  there  are 
upwards  of  50  fuch  furnaces  near  Potofi  and  Tarapa- 
ja.  The  ore  refined  there  amounts,  according  to  the 
beft  information,  to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  300,000 
quintals.  Only  about  2000  quintals  of  the  quickfilver 
are  recovered,  which  fliows  a  lofs  of  about  two  pounds 
of  quickfilver  on  every  quintal  of  ore.  The  ores  are 
of  different  natures,  and  in  proportion  to  the  filver 
they  contain  require  more  or  lefs  quickfilver.  That 
which  contains  moll,  requires  naturally  the  greateft 
quantity  of  quickfilver ;  though  foine  of  the  workmen 
pretend  that  there  is  a  kind  which  contains  very  little 
filver,  and  yet  requires  a  great  deal  of  mercury  :  but 
whether  this  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  work¬ 
men,  or  to  the  mercury  being  abforbed  by  fome  other 
matter,  is  not  generally  known.  The  ore  is  firft  pul- 
verifed  in  mills,  and  then  paffed  through  iron  orbrafs- 
fieves.  The  mills  will  grind,  when  properly  regulated, 

30  quintals  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  The  pulverifed- 
matter  is  put  into  heaps  in  the  open  air,  and  fait  is 
mixed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  50  quintals  of 
the  ore,  in  order  to  macerate  and  cleanfe  it  of  its  im¬ 
purities,  that  the  quickfilver  may  the  more  readily 
amalgamate  with  the  metal.  Upon  thefe  heaps,  and 
while  they  are  ftirring,  the  quickfilver  is  preffed 
through  a  cloth.  Before  the  invention  of  fire-places, 
the  ore  was  repeatedly  kneaded  with  quickfilver  in 
wooden  troughs,  and  formed  into  large  round  maf- 
fes,  which  were  left  iu  tnat  form  for  two  days;  after 
which  they  were  worked  again,  until  the  metals 
appeared  to  be  embodied  together,  which  took  from 
9  to  20  days;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that 
heat  aififted  the  operation  fo  far,  that  by  means  of 
proper  ovens  the  fame  might  be  accompliflied  in  five 
or  fix  days  When  the  quickfilver  lias  taken  up  the 
filver,  and  wholly  feparated  it  from  its  matrix  the  lead 
and  the  copper,  the  ovens  are  opened,  the  matter  is  - 
taken  out,  and  the  quicklilver  expelled  and  recovered 
in  the  following  manner.  The  mixture  is  put  into  ■ 
water  troughs*  and  ftirred  therein  by  means  of  mills  and 
water-wheels,  by  which  the  earthy  and  extraneous  par¬ 
ticles  are  waftied  away,  and  the  amalgam  fettles  at  the 
bottom.  The  fediment  looks  like  fand.  It  is  further 
waftied  over  in  flit  plates,  and  perfe£Uy  cleanfed;  what 
goes  off  with  the  water  is  collected  for  further  ufe  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  r claves.  When  the  amalgam  is  be¬ 
come  clean  and  bright  by  this  method,  it  is  put  into 
a  cloth  and  fqueezed  out.  The  uncombined  quick* 

filver- 
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Amalga-  filver  runs  off,  and  the  remaining  body  of  amalgam 
niation  of  conta;ns  flve  partfi  Qf  quickfilver  and  one  of  folid  me- 
Gold  Ores.  tal.  It  is  made  into  malles  named  pmnas ,  having  the 
h  i  —  i .  form  of  a  fugar  loaf,  hollow  within,  and  weighing 
about  ioo  pounds,  They  are  expofed  to  a  ftrong 
fire  in  order  to  expel  the  quickfilver,  after  being  put 
into  pots  covered  with  earthen  heads.  The  filver  ftill 
appears  in  the  form  of  amalgam,  but  is  reduced  to 
one  fixth  of  the  former  weight.  Its  texture  is  fpongy, 
and  the  quality  of  the  metal  fo  fine,  that  the  filver- 
fmiths  cannot  work  it,  neither  can  it  be  formed  into 
coin,  without  an  alloy.  Baron  Born  obferves,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  only  cold  amalgamation  which  pro¬ 
duces  filver  of  fuch  uncommon  finenefs ;  by  hot  amal¬ 
gamation  it  is  generally  alloyed  with  copper,  which 
cannot  be  parted  from  it  without  cupellation. 

The  molt  circumftantial  account  of  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  filver  ore  is  that  of  Alonzo  Barba.  He  di¬ 
vides  the  ores  into  two  claffes  :  i.  thofe  which  are  beft 
treated  by  fire  and  fufion  ;  and,  2.  fuch  as  are  moft  fit 
for  amalgamation..  Thofe  called  pacos  and  tacana,  may 
be  amalgamated;  but  that  none  of  their  richer  con¬ 
tents  may  be  loft,  it  will  be  beft  to  combine  them 
with  lead,  and  proceed  by  cupellation.  The  former 
of  thefe  ores  has  no  luftre  or  brightnefs.  It  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  reddifti-yellow,  foft  and  friable  ;  feldom  rich 
in  filver,  and  moftly  valuable  on  account  of  its  being 
eafily  got  from  the  mine.  Tacana  is  a  rich  filver  ore, 
of  a  black  colour,  fometimes  of  a  grey  or  of  an  alh- 
■colour;  or  a  brown,  rich,  filvery  earth.  3-  The  plo¬ 
mo  is  too  rich  for  pulverifation  and  amalgamation,  and 
is  therefore  fimply  melted  down  with  the  tacana.  This 
fee  ms  to  be  the  fame  with  the  horn-filver  ore  ;  and  is 
deferibed  as  almoft  entirely  confifting  of  native  filver, 
<of  a  black,  grey,  or  green iih-white  colour.  Barba  fays 
that  they  found  at  Potoii  fome  plomo  of  a  cinnabar 
colour,  which  they  had  not  feen  any  where  elfe  ;  but 
Baron  Born  thinks  that  here  he  has  miftaken  the  red 
filver  ore  for  another  fpecies.  Frezier  afferts,  that  in 
what  he  calls  the  plomo  ronco,  the  native  filver  appears 
upon  rubbing  or  fcratching  it,  and  that  it  gives  white 
and  very  pure  filver  by  fimple  fufion  without  any  a- 
malgamation.  In  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna, 
there  is  a  fpecimen  weighing  about  a  pound,  of  black 
horn  filver  ore  from  Potofi,  on  the  polifhed  furface  of 
which  the  virgin  filver  appears  very  plainly.  4.  The 
machacado  (virgin  filver  or  gold  grown  in  the  matrix  in 
the  form  of  wire  or  hair),  is  amalgated  in  the  mortar. 
5.  The  foroches  (lead  ores  containing  filver),  are  melt¬ 
ed  along  with  the  roficler  and  conchifo,  two  kinds  of 
red  filver  ore.  6.  The  negrillos  (grey  copper  and 
white  filver  ores)  may  be  refined  by  amalgamation, 
though  they  are  more  fit  for  fire. 

Btfides  this  clafiification  into  fuch  as  are  fit  for  fire, 
and  thofe  for  amalgamation,  the  ores  require  further 
to  be  forted  into  fuch  as  require  the  addition  of  par¬ 
ticular  fubftances  for  their  amalgamation.  Vitriol  is 
generally  hurtful,  efpecially  when  fait  is  added  to  the 
vitriolic  ores ;  and  it  requires  the  addition  of  iron, 
tin,  lead,  and  lime,  in  order  to  counteract  its  effects ; 
but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  of  feivice,  and  promotes  amal¬ 
gamation.  The  calcination  of  vitriolic  ores  is  of  no 
iervice,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  it  difengages  the 
vitriol,  and  brings  on  a  vitriolic  efflorefcence.  It  may, 
however,  be  feparated  by  waihing  till  the  water  comes 
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off  taftelef9  and  fweet.  The  amalgamation  is  difturb-  A  malt¬ 
ed  by  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  antimony,  only  by  the  matlo:i  °f 
fmoothnefs  and  needle-like  figure  of  the  particles,  Qobfores 
which  reduce  the  quickfilver  to  a  kind  of  dull.  The  -v  r 
ores  mixed  with  thefe  always  run  into  reguli,  and  muft 
therefore  be  put  into  a  ftrong  calcining  fire  ;  if  melted 
without  calcination,  they  would  run  entirely  into  drofs 
and  fcoria. 

The  finer  the  ores  are  pounded  fo  much  the  better  ; 
and  after  putting  the  powder  thro’afine  fieve,the  coarfer 
part  goes  again  to  the  mill :  they  ought  to  be  previ- 
oufly  burnt,  in  order  to  affift  the  operation  of  grind¬ 
ing.  The  beft  method  of  obtaining  fine  powder  is  by 
waihing  over ;  but  as  this  is  very  apt  to  pack  and 
turn  clammy,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  fand. 

The  ores  are  known  to  be  fufficiently  calcined  by 
theirchange  of  colour  and  lofs  of  brightnefs.  Barba  tells 
us,  that  all  bright  ores  muft  be  calcined,  but  with  great 
care,  that  no  vitriol  may  be  difengaged,  as  that  proves 
injurious  to  the  amalgamation  ;  but  baron  Born  fays, 
that  one  of  the  greateft  objeCls  in  the  calcination  of 
the  Hungarian  ores  is  to  decompofe  the  fulphur  into 
vitriol,  as  promoting  the  decompofition  of  the  fait. 

The  amalgamation  is  likewife  promoted  by  burning 
and  calcination,  in  as  far  as  it  promotes  the  pulveri¬ 
zation  of  the  ore,  and  afiifts  the  a&ion  of  the  quick¬ 
filver  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufeful  in  the  black  and  grey 
filver  ores.  It  can  only  be  determined  by  circumftan- 
ces  whether  it  be  better  to  pulverize  the  ores  before 
or  after  calcination.  Their  value  is  beft  known  by 
pounding  them  previous  to  calcination.  The  ftuff  muft 
be  conftantly  ftirred  during  the  time  it  is  calcining,  and 
fome  powder  taken  from  the  mafs  to  be  tried  with 
quickfilver  and  fait.  The  thickening  of  the  quick¬ 
filver,  and  the  grain  of  the  ftuff,  ihow  what  additions 
arc  neceffary,  or  whether  the  calcination  be  completed 
or  not.  When  ores  are  calcined  in  lumps,  the  fire  does 
not  a  &  equally  upon  all  their  parts  ;  though  this  me¬ 
thod  is  attended  with  the  advantage  of  lofing  much 
lefs  duft,  as  well  as  faving  the  expence  of  ftamps  and 
mills. 

Ores  cannot  be  calcined  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 

•  as  the  heat  would  run  it  together,  and  part  of  the 
metals  themfelves  would  be  carried  off  by  the  ftrong 
current  of  air  and  the  violent  fmoke.  Barba  recom¬ 
mends  a  furnace  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  with  three 
vaults  over  each  other ;  the  fire  is  put  into  the  lower- 
moft,  and  the  ore  into  the  two  upper  ones.  The  heat 
circulates  by  means  of  lateral  openings  in  the  walls,  and 
is  let  out  on  the  back  without  a  flue.  The  heat  is 
graduated  by  regifters  and  dampers  on  the  outfide. — 

Whatever  kind  of  furnace,  however,  i3  ufed,  fome  of 
the  ore  will  have  clotted,  and  muft  therefore  be  ground 
to  a  fine  powder ;  but  to  prevent  as  much  as  pofiible 
thefe  inconveniences,  the  hard  ores  ought  to  be  cal¬ 
cined  before  they  go  to  the  mill,  and  the  foft  ones  af¬ 
ter,  but  with  proper  additions.  The  irony  ores,  which 
refift  the  fire  longer,  are  calcined  w'ith  an  addition  of 
fulphur,  or  of  fulphureous  and  antimonial  matter,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  iron  they  contain ;  but  fulphureous 
and  antimonial  ores  require  to  be  calcined  with  the 
fcoria  of  iron.  Arfenical  ores,  or  thofe  mixed  with 
orpiment  and  fandarac,  are  calcined  with  lead  glance  ; 
and  thofe  mixed  with  white  or  black  bitumen,  muft  be 
calcined  with  iron  fcoria  or  pounded  limeftone. 

1  The 
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Atnaiga-  The  impurities  of  ores,  and  the  additions  proper  to 
CMrfami  ma<^e  to  t^em>  are  determined  by  pounding  them 
'Silver  Ores.  coar^y»  an^  throwing  them  upon  a  heated  plate  of 
y— -  iron.  If  the  fmoke  be  white  or  black,  it  (hows  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bitumen  of  thefe  colours  ;  if  yellow,  it  Ihows 
orpiment ;  if  red,  fandarac  ;  if  greenifh-yellow,  ful- 
phur. 

Salt  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  the  calcination  of  ores, 
as  it  would  calcine  the  filver  ;  and  the  duration  of  the 
calcining  muft  Ire  determined  by  the  change  of  colour* 
Which  the  ores  undergo  by  calcination  by  themfelves, 
and  the  brightncfs  they  affume  by  trituration  with 
quickfilver.  It  is  alfo  a  mark  of  fufficient  calcination 
when  antimonial  and  fulphureous  ores  no  longer  fend 
6ut  a  difagreeable  fmoke  ;  if  the  thick  and  black  fmoke 
bf  bituminous  ores  become  white ;  and  if  the  filver  in 
the  ftuff  appears  in  white  glittering  fparlis.  Vitriolic 
ores  may  alfo  be  calcined  in  the  fame  manner;  but  they 
require  a  longer  time  with  the  addition  Of  alum  and 
fait :  they,  however,  require  no  farther  addition  in 
the  fubfequent  operations  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  four 
days  all  their  filver  will  be  taken  up  by  the  quickfilver. 
Lefs  quickfilver  will  alfo  be  loft  5  for  as  there  is  no  oeca- 
fion  for  the  frequent  turning  and  working  of  the  heap, 
a  very  fmall  part  of  it  only  can  be  turned  into  ufelefs 
dull.  Vitriolic  ores  ought  always  to  be  well  walhed 
tvith  water  before  they  are  calcined  ;  and  if  there  is 
ftill  a  fufpicion  of  their  being  vitriolic,  they  muft  be 
tried  by  quickfilver  :  if  it  takes  a  lead- colour,  the  ftuff 
tnuft  be  walhed  till  iron  put  into  it  no  longer  takes  a 
copper  colour.  The  lixivium  is  kept  as  an  ufeful  ad¬ 
dition  to  fome  ores. 

Amalgamation,  according  to  Alonfo  Barba’s  me¬ 
thod,  is  performed  in  three  ways,  viz.  in  heaps  or 
caxons,  in  the  boiler,  and  in  mortars. 

x.  In  heaps.  Before  the  operation  takes  place  in 
the  large  way,  an  effay  is  made  of  three  or  four  pounds 
bf  the  fine  fifted  powder  taken  from  the  general  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  according  to  the  produce  of  this  he  calcu¬ 
lates  that  of  the  whole.  He  tries  it  alfo  with  quick- 
filver,  to  know  pcrfe£Uy  the  method  he  is  to  follow, 
and  the  additions  that  are  to  be  made.  In  this  ef¬ 
fay  the  following  method  is  adopted  :  1.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  elixated,  to  extraft  the  vitriol  if  there  be  any. 
2.  One  pound  of  the  lixiviated  matter  is  tried  with 
quickfilver  and  fait,  carefully  obferving  the  colour  and 
its  change.  If  the  quickfilver  affumes  the  appearance 
of  filver  filings,  and  thefe  quickfilver  flakes  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  it  proves  that  the  amalgamation 
goes  on  fucccfsfully,  and  that  there  is  no  occafion  for 
any  addition.  The  w-hole  is  ftirred  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  quickfilver  feems  to  diminifb,  and  recover  its 
natural  form,  but  without  dividing  into  fmall  globules; 
after  which  the  matter  is  to  be  walhed,  as  all  the  filver 
is  by  that  time  completely  taken  up.  The  ores  of 
Verenguela  de  Pacages  are  treated  only  with  quickfilver 
and  fait,  and  yet  yield  their  full  produce. 

When  the  ore  turns  black,  iron  is  added  ;  When  of 
a  light  lead-colour,  tin  ;  if  a  dark  lead-colour,  lead  ; 
and  if  of  a  yellowilh  or  gold-colour,  lime.  The  three 
firft  of  thefe  are  fiyled  by  Baron  Born,  “  very  idle 
and  ufelefs  additions.” — The  ore  frequently  divides 
into  fmall  and  powdery  globules,  in  confequence  of 
tiie  hardnefs  of  the  minerals,  or  from  too  much  ftir- 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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ring  ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  calcination  before  Arealga- 

it  is  reduced  to  powder,  or  by  lefs  ftirring. 1  In  a  great 

many  operations,  however,  this  quickfilver  duft  can  silver  Ore*. 

fcarcely  be  avoided.  It  ferVes  the  workmen  as  an  in- - v  -  ■  - 

dex  of  the  progrefs  they  have  made,  or  fometimes  as 
a  dire&ion  how  to  operate ;  and  has  different  names 
according  to  the  catife  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  as 
quickfilver  duft,  the  duft  of  addition,  and  filver  duft. 

The  firft  of  thefe  arifes  fimply  from  too  great  divifion, 
and  is  white  without  any  quicknefs,  fcarcely  moving 
when  the  matter  is  ftirred  with  water :  it  flicks  fomC- 
what  to  the  bottom,  and  runs  into  globules  when  bro¬ 
ken  between  the  fingers.  The  fecond  is  produced  by 
the  amalgam  of  lead  and  tin  ;  and,  when  preffed  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  unites  with  the  quickfilver  which 
had  begun  to  combine  with  the  filver.  The  third 
comes  from  the  amalgam  of  filver :  it  finks  towards 
the  coarfer  ftuff  on  the  bottom,  and  floats  about  in 
flakes  of  different  fizes ;  turning  into  an  amalgam  when 
rubbed  or  preffed  between  the  fingers.  All  of  thefe 
are  produced  chiefly  when  there  are  lead,  marcafite, 
and  irony  ores  in  the  mixture  ;  or  by  vitriol  of  copper, 
which  is  particularly  produ&ive  of  this  minute  divifion 
of  the  quickfilver.  They  are  produced  alfo  by  too 
plentiful  an  addition  of  fait,  which  thickens  the  water, 
and  prevents  the  defeent  of  the  particles  of  quick- 
filver. 

According  to  the  produce  of  the  effay  the  large 
heap  is  regulated.  It  is  firft  wetted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  the  due  proportion  of  fait ;  but  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  only  one  third  of  the  quickfilver  and  one  half 
of  the  lead  and  tin  are  added.  It  is  turned  over  once 
every  day  during  the  two  firft  days,  becaufe  the  quick- 
filver  being  then  uncombined  would  be  apt  to 'be 
driven  off  in  fmall  globules,  and  a  great  wafte  occa¬ 
sioned.  The  heap  is  likewife  too  much  cooled  by  the 
addition  of  too  much  quickfilver  at  once  ;  fo  that  it  is 
better  to  put  it  gradually  to  the  other  matters.  The 
lead  and  tin  are  always  thrown  into  the  heap  along 
with  the  quickfilver  ;  but  too  much  -of  either  is  hurt¬ 
ful,  by  deadening  the  quickfilver,  and  preventing  the 
amalgamation.  All  thefe  additions,  however,  muft  vary 
according  to  circumftances  ;  obferving  that  the  quan- 
ties  added  muft  always  be  lefs  and  lefs  in  proportion  as 
the  amalgam  advances  to  perfeftion.  The  matter 
Ihould  be  kept  rather  dty  than  otherwife,  and  two 
parts  of  amalgam  be  in  the  heap  to  one  of  fluid  quick¬ 
filver.  Too  great  an  abundance  of  this  fluid  mafs  is 
very  detrimental,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  quick¬ 
filver  dull  which  it  occalions  ;  and  if  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  accidentally  wafted,  the  duft  of  addition  will 
be  changed  into  quiciftlver  duft ;  which  having  very- 
little  weight,  will  be  poured  off  along  with  the  water. 

But  when  lime  is  added,  the  whole  muft  be  mixed  at 
once,  and  the  entire  heap  turned  over  two  or  three 
days,  till  the  quickfilver  be  added.  Too  much  lime 
prevents  the  union  of  the  two  metals,  and  is  an  incon¬ 
venience  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

The  heaps  arc  frequently  turned  and  worked  over 
after  the  firft  two  days,  which  is  attended  with  feve- 
ral  advantages  ;  as^  that  the  quickfilver  is  thus  heated, 
mote  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  matter,  and  the  fil¬ 
ver  is  purified  by  the  frequent  rubbing.  The  heaps, 
however,  are  fubjedt  to  various  accidents,  owing  to 
3  K  >the 
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Arr.alga-  the  difference  between  the  various  kin^s  of  ores,  which 
CoId°amf  cannot  always  be  exadtly  known.  When  the  quick- 
SUver  Ores.  hlver  is  deadened  by  too  large  an  addition  of  lead, 

■  t  iron,  tin,  or  lime,  it  lofes  its  oval  form,  and  syffumes 
a  vermicular  one  :  if  fhaken  in  a  glafs,  or  other  vefiel, 
without  water,  it  adheres  to  the  tides  in  threads,  and 
is  unfit  for  taking  up  the  filver.  The  bell  remedy  is 
vitriol  of  copper,  or  the  lixivium  of  vitriolic  ores  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  ;  or  powder  of  copper  may  be  thrown 
into  the  heap.  All  additions  of  this  kind,  however, 
mull  be  made  very  cautioufly,  and  in  confequence  of 
experiments  made  by  fmall  effays,  which  determine 
the  quantity  of  materials  to  be  ufed.  When  the  heaps 
have  too  much  vitriol,  without  any  correcting  ingre¬ 
dient,  the  quickfilver  has  a  leaden  colour,  and  the 
fmaller  particles  aff  me  a  fpherical  fsrm.  Iron  might 
be  added  to  abforb  the  too  great  quantity  of  vitriolic 
acid ;  but  there  is  no  certain  rule  for  the  proportion 
to  be  added,  fo  that  it  mull  be  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment. 

When  the  quickfilver  appears,  on  turning  the  heaps, 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  this  fhows  an  exeefs  of  lalt, 
which  prevents  the  quickfilver  from  combining  with 
the  filver  :  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  fome 
coarfe  Huff  which  . cleanfes  the  fluid.  Some  add  allies ; 
but  the  bed  and  molt  natural  remedy  is  alum,  which 
is  found  at  Potofi  in  abundance,  and  whitens  the  fil- 
ver.  If  the  heap  be  not  turned  equally,  or  the  quick- 
fihrer  added  at  a  proper  time,  or  if  the  filver  do  not 
unite  with  it,  fome  of  the  filver  will  appear  in  a  dry 
form,  and  lie  on  the  coarfer  ftufF  like  a  cobweb ;  and 
jf  not  fkimmed  off  in  time,  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
walhing  water.  To  collect  this  dry  filver,  and  the 
finell  quickfilver  dull,  fome  filver  amalgama  is  preifed 
upon  it  through  a  chamois  ficin  j  and  the  whole  is 
once  more  turned  and  worked  over.  The  frequent 
turning,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  feafon,  as  well  as 
the  fermentation  produced  in  the  heap  by  the  vitriol 
and  other  additions,  all  promote  the  amalgamation;  but 
cold,  negledl  of  ftirring,  *ind  the  quickfilver  affuming 
a  lead-colour,  are  againft  it.  It  is,  however,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  the  maturity  of  the  heap,  when 
all  the  filver  is  taken  up,  and  the  matter  may  go  to 
the  walhing  ;  though  great  inconveniences  attend  an 
ignorance  in  this  refpeft.  If  walhed  too  foon,  fome 
filver  is  left  in  the  leavings  ;  and  if  worked  too  long, 
there  is  a  lofs  of  quickfilver  as  well  as  time  and  la¬ 
bour.  The  difficulties  attending  the  knowledge  of 
this  important  point,  are  by  our  author  enumerated 
as  follow  :  “  The  heap  may  appear  not  to  require  any 
additional  quickfilver  ;  the  filver  dull  may  appear  to 
be  completely  collected  ;  that  of  quickfilver  may  be¬ 
gin  to  make  its  appearance ;  the  amalgama  may  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  pure,  and  to  Ihow  a  gold-colour ;  and 
yet  filver  may  remain  in  the  leavings.  The  moll  in¬ 
fallible  tell  of  the  maturity  of  the  heap,  is  the  effay 
of  the  triturated  fluff  by  fire.  If  no  filver  is  produced 
thereby,  then  fo  much  quickfilver  is  thrown  into  the 
heap,  that  it  may  contain  three  parts  of  amalgama  to 
two  of  filver,  or  at  leafl  one  part  of  quickfilver  to 
two  of  amalgama.  By  this  additional  frefh  quick- 
filver,  all  the  dull  of  quickfilver,  and  the  dry  and  un¬ 
combined  quickfilver,  are  perfectly  collefted  ;  the  amal¬ 
gam  is  the  heavier  for  it,  and  finks  the  more  readily 
to  the  bottom  when  brought  to  the  walhing- tub. — 
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Some  clean  quickfilver  is  alfo  put  into  the  bottom  of  Amalga- 
this  tub  ;  the  infide  of  which  mull  be  lined  with  iron  ma’>'nof 
plate  well  cleaned,  and  rubbed  with  quickfilver siJver  Ores 
(though  this  lafl  operation  feems  to  be  quite  fuperfln-  ^ 
ous,  as  mercury  will  not  in  the  leall  unite  with  iron 
by  rubbing.)  “  The  Huff  brought  into  the  tub 
mull  be  diluted  with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and 
be  flirred  round  with  a  pellle  lined  with  iron-plate  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  turn  round  fix  times  one 
way  and  fix  times  the  other,  always  touching  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  unconnected  bodies  of  quickfilver  and  amal¬ 
gam  are  thereby  to  meet,  to  combine,  and  to  fall  to 
the  bottom.  To  recover  the  fait  which  had  been  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  heap,  the  water  mull  be  evaporated 
but  the  Baron  obferves,  that  at  Shemnitz  no  fait  is 
recoverable  from  the  lixivium  ;  and  if  any  be  recover¬ 
ed  by  the  Spaniards,  it  only  (hows  that  they  add  too 
much,  and  that  part  of- the  remainder  is  undecompo- 
fed  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  The  quickfilver  is  feparated 
from  the  amalgama  much  in  the  fame  way  as  already 
deferibed. 

2  Amalgamation  by  boiling,  was  accidentally  difeo-, 
vered  by  Barba,  in  an  attempt  to  fix  quickfilver.— 

On  mixing  filver  oie  finely  powdered  with  quickfil¬ 
ver.  and  boiling  it  with  water  in  a  copper  vefiel,  he 
found  that  the  metals  readily  united ;  and  thus  having 
difeovered  a  Ihorter  method  of  amalgamation,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  improved  and  introduced  it  into  practice  iu  Peru. 
Inthisoperationtheboilersmuft.  be  of  copper,  ear¬ 
then  or  other  velfcls  being  found  not  to  ani’wer  :  the 
copper  alfo  mull  be  pure,  hecaufe  the  quickfilver  would 
diffolve  the  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed.  They, 
mull  be  in  the  Ihape  of  inverted  cones,  and  flat-bot¬ 
tomed.  The  under  part  lias  a  rim  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  high  and  half  an  inch  broad,  all  beat  of  onq 
piece.  Other  copper  plates  are  fixed  in  the  inlide  with 
copper  nails  ;  and  care  mull  be  taken  that  it  be  water¬ 
tight,  that  no  quickfilver  may  run  off ;  and  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  fecurity,  the  infide  of  the  boiler  may  be  lined  with 
lime  and  ox-blood.  The  boilers  may  be  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  their  upper  parts  being  furrounded  with  iron 
rings  with  ftrong  handles,  into  which  a  crofs  board  is 
wedged.  In  the  middle  of  this  board  is  a  hole  for  the 
fpindle  to  move  in.  The  fpindle  is  of  light  wood, 
and  moves  on  a  brafs  pivot  in  the  bottom.  It  has 
four-wooden  Wings,  with  three  or  four  perpendicular 
bars,  alfo  of  wood  ;  the  fyrtheft  from  the  fpindle  being 
the  Ihorteft ;  the  nigheft  fo  long  as  to  fvveep  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  turned  by  a  moveable  handle  on  the  up¬ 
per  end. 

Thefe  boilers  are  put  into  an  oblong  furnace,  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  io  of  them  ;  the  fire  place  being  in 
the  middle,  and  the  flame  and  fmoke  palling  under  the 
boilers,  and  going  out  on  both  ends  of  the  furnace  by 
two  chimnies.  The  fire  being  lighted,  firft  the  wa¬ 
ter,  then  the  fine  Huff,  and  at  laft  the  quickfilver,  is 
put  in  ;  obferving  always  that  the  bottom  be  fully  co¬ 
vered  with  quickfilver.  The  water  mull  always  be 
kept  boiling,  otherwife  the  operation  may  be  inter¬ 
rupted  or  become  tedious  :  on  account  of  the  evapo¬ 
ration,  the  boilers  mud  be  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of 
water,  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  boiling 
be  not  checked.  The  Huff  mull  be  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  boiler :  if  too  little  be  put  in,  the  ■amal¬ 
gamation  goes  on  too  llowly  ;  while  too  much  would 
4  ,  not 
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Am :  Iga-  not  allow  the  trials  to  he  thick  enough,  or  to  boil  with 

™at*oli  °j  fufficient  freedom.  Some  of  the  amalgam  is  to  be  ta 
Silver  Ore&.ken  out  from  t*me  to  t’me  w*t^1  a  l°ng  laddie,  and  the 
»  -  t  progrefs  of  the  operation  is  judged  of  by  the  colour. 

The  effay  of  the  ftuff  determines  whether  all  the  fil- 
ver  be  taken  out  of  it  in  this  manner.  Some  quick¬ 
filver  is  then  thrown  upon  the  furface  of  a  fample  of 
the  boiled  ftuff,  and  worked  round  with  it  in  a  veffel 
two  or  three  times.  If  the  quickfilver  rifes  and  takes 
up  fome  of  the  fluff,  fome  filver  remains ;  if  not,  the 
whole  is  taken  up.  Then  the  fire  is  flopped,  the 
fpindle  is  taken  out,  and  the  water  and  ftuff  let  off. 
The  coarfer  matter  on  the  quickfilver  may  at  all  events 
be  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  go  once  more  to  the 
mill.  Almoft  the  whole  of  the  filver  amalgama  lies 
upon  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver,  immediately  under 
the  ftuff,  fometipies  four  or  five  fingers  thick  ;  the  fire 
under  the  boilers  preventing  the  filver  from  uniting 
with  the  quickfilver  in  the  bottom.  This  metal,  when 
poured  off,  mull  be  preffed  and  treated  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

The  advantages  attending  this  method  are,  that  the 
heat  promotes  the  union  of  the  metals,  while  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  the  water  and  ftirring  of  the  mixture  with  the 
fpindle  bring  them  more  frequently  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  they  would 
be  in  fcveral  days  in  the  common  method  ;  by  which 
means  the  whole  prodefs  is  finifhed  in  about  24  hours 
J,efs  quickfilver  is  alfo  loft  by  it ;  for  being  always  co¬ 
vered  with  water,  it  cannot  evaporate  ;  and  in  well 
managed  and  fuccefsful  operations,  no  quickfilver  dull 
is  produced :  but  the  greateft  recommendation  is,  that 
it  is  not  attended  with  any  lofs  of  filver,  fo  that  even 
the  pooreft  ores  will  yield  all  that  they  contain.  Bar¬ 
ba  looks  upon  the  profit  of  this  method  above  the 
other  to  amount  to  25  dollars  for  every  heap  of  50 
quintals  ;  even  making  allowance  for  the  coals.  The 
only  objections  are,  that  both  filver  and  copper  are 
apt  to  be  loft  by  the  corrofion  of  the  copper-boilers  : 
but  if  the  copper  be  pure,  there  is  no  great  reafon  to 
be  apprehenfive  of  any  thing  of  this  kind ;  or,  at  all 
events,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  is  conftantly 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  quickfilver,  may  be  fecu- 
fed  by  a  copper  ring  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  and 
the  bottom  itfelf  may  be  fecured  in  the  fame  manner} 
fo  that  when  corroded  they  may  be  changed  for  new 
ones  :  or  the  boilers  may  be  paved  or  lined  with  var- 
fiifhes  or  mortar3  of  different  kinds;  which  will  as  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  any  lofs  While  the  whole  is  boil¬ 
ing,  the  quickfilver  violently  feir.es  on  the  Other  me¬ 
tal  ;  by  which  means  the  amalgam  is  filled  with  many 
heterogeneous  particles.  Thefe  are  feparated  by  wafh- 
ing  in  quickfilver,  on  the  furface  of  which  they  fwim 
like  fcoria,  and  may  eafily  be  taken  off,  till  the 
quickfilver  {bows  its  ufual  brightnefs  ;  and  as  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  taking  off  fome  of  the  metals 
alfo,  the  feum  may  be  referved  for  the  next  operation. 
The  advantage  of  amalgamation  by  boiling  chiefly 
appears  in  this,  that  heaps,  in  which  by  too  large 
additions,  the  quickfilver  has  been  totally  diffolved  fo 
as  to  iifappear,  may  be  eafily  cured  by  boiling  them, 
in  iron  or  copper  veffels  with  bits  of  iron  ;  for  then 
the  quickfilver  appears  agtun  in  its  proper  metallic 
form  and  brightnefs. 

3.  Amalgamation  in  mortars.  It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
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cure  the  full  produce  from  ores  which  contain  native  Amalia- 
gold  and  filver  cither  in  the  form  of  hair  or  wire,  or  ^ ^ 
in  larger  lumps  and  nodules.  Tbefe  cannot  be  com- s;iver  Qrei 
pletely  pounded,  nor  can  they  be  amalgamated  ;  for  the  ■  ■ 
mercury  will  not  diffolve  the  large  particles  of  gold 
and  filver ;  and  when  they  are  treated  by  fire,  the  ftub- 
bom  nature  .of  their  matrices  occafions  a  great  lofs  of 
metal.  The  following  method  of  treating  them  in  a 
mortar  was  difeovered  by  a  Francifcan  friar. 

A  round  conical  hole  is  cut  in  a  hard  ftone,  half 
a  foot  in  diameter  at  top,  of  an  equal  depth,  and  Hop¬ 
ing  into  a  truncated,  or  rather  obtufe  and  nearly  flat' 
bottom,  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  Some 
quickfilver  is  poured  into  it,  together  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  quautity  of  fmall  bits  of  the  native  metal  or 
ore  ;  after  which  they  are  triturated  with  an  iron 
pellle.  By  this  violent  trituration,  the  gold  and  filver 
combine  with  the  quickfilver ;  and  the  finer,  lighter 
ftuff  of  red  filver  ore  and  other  filver  calces,  which  are 
generally  found  with  native  filver,  runs  off  by  means 
of  a  fmall  launder  and  current  of  water.  It  is  not, 
however,  fuffered  to  run  away,  but  is  left  to  fettle  for 
common  amalgamation. 

Mortars  of  the  dimenflons  above  deferibed  being 
too  fmall  for  any  confiderable  quantity  of  ore,  Barba 
propofes  to  fubftitute  in  their  place  larger  Hones  of  a 
concave  figure,  with  vertical  grinders,  as  in  oil-mills  } 
or  common  horizontal  and  parallel  grinders  of  the  grift- 
mill.  The  ore  and  quickfilver  are  put  between  thefe 
ftones.  with  a  fmall  ftream  of  water  ;  which,  running 
off,  will  carry  away  the  lighter  ftuff,  whilft  the  gold 
and  filver  will  remain  at  the  bottom,  taken  up  by 
the  quickfilver. 


There  are  feveral  other  methods  of  amalgamation 
deferibed  in  Baron  Born’s  work,  as  praftifed  by  the 
Spaniards  of  South  America  :  but  as  all  of  them  agree 
in  the  moft  material  circumftances  with  thofe  already 
mentioned,  we  {hall  only  farther  take  notice  of  that 
invented  by  the  Baron  himfelf,  and  by  him  lately  in¬ 
troduced  at  Shemnitz  in  Lower  Hungary. 

This  method  is  very  pompoufly  related,  and  at 
great  length,  in  his  work  011  the  fubjedl.  His  theory 
contains  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  Quickfilver  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  other 
metals  and  feinimetals,  and  to  quicken  or  animate  them 
according  to  certain  laws  of  affinity  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  experience. 

2.  It  unites  with  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  bif- 
muth,  and  zinc,  without  heat  ;  but  with  other  metals 
and  femimetals  it  will  not  unite  but  in  a  (late  of  fu- 
fion.  It  upites  with  tin  and  bifmuth  more  eafily  than 
with  gold  and  filver ;  and  with  thefe  more  readily 
than  with  copper. 

3.  The  union  of  quickfilver  with  other  metals  is 
promoted  by  heat. 

4.  This  union  is  alfo  greatly  promoted  by  mechani¬ 
cal  comminution. 

5.  No  amalgamation,  or  only  a  very  flow  and  par¬ 
tial  one.  will  take  place,  if  the  furface  of  the  quick¬ 
filver  or  metallic  particles  be  covered  with  a  coat  of 
heterogeneous  matter;  which  happens  chiefly  in  the 
amalgamation  of  ores  where  the  fine  particles  of  the 
metal  are  involved  in  fulphur  and  arfenic. 

6.  Hence  it  is  neceffary  to  free  the  noble  metals 
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Amalga-  from  the  ftony  matter  which  furrounds  them,  and  to 

Gold* and  re<^uce  t^ie  bafer  ones  from  their  calciferol  to  a  me- 
Stiver  Ortr.  t*H*c  date,  before  they  can  be  amalgamated  with  fuc- 

7.  Particles  of  gold  and  filver  may  be  freed  from 
the  ftony  matters  which  involve  them  by  trituration  ; 
and  from  fulphur  and  arfenic,  by  calcination. 

8.  In  calcination,  fome  part  of  the  fulphur  is  de- 
ftroyed,  and  vitriolic  acid  difengaged  ;  which,  combi¬ 
ning  with  the  earthy  matters  contained  in  the  ore,  as 
well  as  the  calces  of  the  bafer  metals  mixed  with  it, 
ftill  leave  the  gold  and  filver  involved :  whence  it  is 
neceflary  to  employ  fuch  chemical  agents  as  will  free 
the  particUs  of  thefe  metals  from  their  heterogeneous 
coat,  and  keep  their  furface  as  well  as  that  of  the 
quickfilver  clean,  without  afting  either  upon  the  gold 
«r  filver.  Thefe  agents  are  principally  the  mineral 
acids,  which  aft  varioufly  according  to  their  different 
natures.  The  marine  acid  is  moll  efficacious  for  gold 
or  filver  ores  ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  expenfive 
to  ufe  it  in  its  proper  form,  fo  that  it  is  neceflary  to, 
take  fome  method  of  expelling  it  extemporaneoufly 
from  common  fait  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

9.  The  calcined  ore,  when  pulverifed,  muft  be 
wetted  with  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  diffolving  the 
difengaged  vitriolic  acid  and  the  earthy  and  metallic 
neutral  falts,  which  are  produced  by  it  in  proportion 
to  the  fulphur  contained  in  the  ore.  Vitriol  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  calcination  only  in  this  proportion ;  and 
hence  if  the  ore  does  not  naturally  contain  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  fulphur  to  produce  vitriol  for  the  purpofe  of 
decompofition,  it  will  be  neceflary.  to  add  fomething 
of  this  kind.  Vitriol  of  copper  or  of  iron  will  an- 
fwer,  but  the  former  is  preferable.  If,  therefore,  the 
pulverifed  ore,  which  has  once  gone  through  the  pro- 
cefs  of  amalgamation,  fliould  ftill  appear  to  contain 
gold  or  filver,  mix  it  with  fome  additional  vitriol  and 
common,  fait  ;  leave  it  for  fome  time  to  macerate  by 
itfelf ;  and,  at  a  fecond  trituration  with  quickfilver,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  filver  will  be  found  in  the 
amalgama  which  had  not  been  extra fted  in- the  firft,. 
though  common  fait  had  been  ufed  in  it.  Thus  the 
common  -fait  may  be  decompofed  in  the  wet  way.. 

10.  To  decompofe  the  common  fait  in  the  dry  way, 
the  ore  muft  be  properly  ftamped,  and  lifted,  and  the 
mixtures  made  up  with  a  proportional  quantity  of 
pulverifed  common  or  rock  fait,  and-  then  undergo  an 
adequate  calcination  in  an  open  fire.  Thus  the  com¬ 
mon  fait  will  be  decompofed  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  mixture  ;  either  by  the  vitriolic  aqid  produced 
by  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphur,  or  otherwife. — 
The  muriatic  acid,  thus  difengaged,  diffolves  the  he¬ 
terogeneous  particles  in  which  the  metals  are  involved, 
and  allows  the  quickfilver  to  aft  upon  them  much-more, 
cffeftually  than  it  could  hav.e  been  enabled  to  do  by 
any  mechanical  comminution  ;  and  this  the  more  fo 
as  it  takes  up  even  thofe  particles  of  dephlogiftica- 
ted  iron  upon  which  the  other  acids  are  incapable) 
of  afting. 

1 1.  ’l  he  calcination  and  corrofion  of  the  bafer  me¬ 
tals  is  indifpepfably  neceflary,  efpecially  in  a  natural 
combination  of  gold  and  copper ;  for  the  affinity  of 
thefe  two  is  fo  ftrong,  that  unlefs  the  latter  be  per- 
feftly  calcined,  or  otherwife  removed,  very  little  of  the 
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gold  can  be  extrafted.  The  feparation  will  alfo  be  Amalga- 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  fulphureous  fubftances.  ™a^on 
From  thefe  confiderations,  the  Baron  lays  down  the  silver  Ores^ 
following  rules  concerning  amalgamation.  * 

“  1.  The  ores  and  mixtures  previous  to  their  amal¬ 
gamation  muft  be  mechanically  comminuted,  and  re¬ 
duced  t-o  a  fine  powder,  by  flumping,  grinding,  and 
fifting,  that  the  furfaces  of  the  particles,  and  their 
points  of  contaft,  may  be  increafed  and  multiplied. 

“  2.  This  powder  muft  be  calcined,  that,  befides  the- 
pure  particles  of  the  nobler  metals,  thofe  which  are 
difguifed  in  the  ore  may  be  difengaged  and  laid  bare 
by  defulphuration  and  calcination. 

“  3.  If  before  its  calcination  no  common  fait  wa3 
added,  it  muft  be  added  afterwards ;  then  it  muft  be 
triturated  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  quickfilvee 
and  water,  long  enough,'  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  quickfilver,  by  an  uninterrupted  motion  of  the 
whole  mafs,  may  come  into  repeated  contaft  with  the 
difengaged  gold  and  filver  particles,  and  take  then> 
up. 

“  4.  As  much  depends  on  the  juft -mentioned  propor¬ 
tion?,  the  infpeftor,  direftor,  or  mafter  of  the  work,  _ 
muft  be  well  acquainted  with  the  eleftive  attraftion  of  * 
bodies,  that  forming  a  juft  idea  of  and  judgment  ont 
their  different  mechanical  car  chemical  decompofition 
and  combination,  he  may  remedy  and  remove  fuch  un¬ 
toward  difficulties  and  impediments  in  the  procefs  as* . 
may,  and  will  fometimes,  prevent  its  full  fuccefs.” 

The  various  fteps  by  which  the  metals  are  extrafted 
from  their  ores,  according  to  the  Baron’s  method,  are# 

1.  Stamping,  grinding,  and  fifting.  2,  Calcination; 
after  which  the  grinding  and  fifting  muft  be  repeated. 

3.  Trituration.  4.  Wafhing  of  the  refiduum.  5.  E- 
liquation  of  the  amalgama.  6.  Heating  of  the  fame.; 

7.  Diftillation  of  the  quickfilver  preffed  from  the  amal, 
gam.  7.  Refining  of  the  heated  amalgam.  8.  Ex-, 
trafting  from  the  refidua  fuch  parts  of  the  noble  me, 
tals  as  may  ftill, be  contained  in  them. 

i.  Stamping ,  grinding ,  and  fifting.  The  Baron  recom¬ 
mends  dry-ftamps  and  mills  for  this  purpofe  ;  as  wet- 
ftamps,  he  fays,  “  would  bring  on  great  lofs  of  filver, 
and  expenfive  contrivances-  to  prevent  or  recover  it.” 

On  the  other,  hand,  E.  Rafpe,  the  tranflator  of  his 
work,  fays,  that  “  late  experiments  have  proved  fo 
much  in  favour  of  the  wet  ftamps,  that  they  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  adopted  as  great  improvements.” 

The  contents  of  the  ores  are  accurately  inveftigated 
by  effays  before  any  thing  is  done  in  the  large  way. 

The  ores  are  delivered  to  the  refpeftive  mills ;  the 
fmaller  ores  are  paffed  over  a  brafs  fievc,  the,  rnelhes  of 
which  are  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  that  the 
.finer  particles  may  be  feparated  and  not  fent  to  the 
ftamps,  which  would  occafion  fome  wafte,  efpecially; 
in  the  dry  way.  The  finer  fand  is  fent  direftly  to  the 
mill,  and  the  big  lumps  to  the  ftamp.  Each  box,  01? 
fet  of  ftamps,  has  three  ftampdieads,  weighing  40  ot- 
54  pounds,  the  foie  being  of  caft-iron.  The  matter 
is  every  now  and  then  wetted  with  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  finer  parts  from  flying  off.  When  the  ore  is 
fufficiently  beat  in  the  ftamps,  it  is  afterwards  fifted, 
and  the  coarfe  part  returned  to  the  ftamp.  When  thq 
coarfeft  part  is  reduced  in.  this  manner  to  the  fize  of 
coarfe  fand,  it  is  fent  to  the  mill .the  running  ftone  of 
which 
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AmaVa  which  mull  be  kept  clofe  in  a  box,  and  nothing  left 

niation  of  open  but  the  admifiion-funnel.  The  millftones  are  a 
B  Urer'Ore-  k<nd  PorP^iyI7>  and  the  fieves  of  brafs-wire. 

. '  v  2.  Calcination.  The  ore  being  reduced  to  a  fufficient 

degree  of  finenefs,  is  next  carried  to  the  calcining  fur¬ 
nace;  previous  to  which  it  is  again  to  be  tried  by  ef- 
fay,  and  to  have  the  proper  additions. according  to  its 
nature.  When  the  furnace  is  properly  heated,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ore  deftined  to  one  furnace,  about 
30  quintals,  is  brought  up  to  the  top  by  wheel-bar¬ 
rows  ;  and  being  fpread  as  even  as  may  be,  the  proper 
quantity  of  fait  and  lime  is  lifted  over  it,  and  the 
whole  turned  with  crooks  and  rakes  till  it  be  perfectly 
mixed.  The  calcination  is  then  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mariner :  The  back-door  being  carefully  Ihut, 
eight  hundred  weight  of  the  matter,  prepared  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  is  let  down  throngh  a  funnel  upon 
the  upper  hearth.  Here  it  is  again  to  be  fpread  and 
allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  put  down  on  the  lower 
hearth;  and  as  foon  as  this  is  done,  another  quantity 
is  put  upon  the  upper  hearth,  that  the  two  operations 
may  regularly  fncceed  each  other. 

Our  author  defcribe3  at  great  length  all  the  mimi- 
tix  of  this  operation:  but,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  “  Ex¬ 
perience  and  practice  are,  and  mull  be,  the  belt  teach¬ 
ers  ;  for  there  are  many  things  which  mull  be  attended 
to,  and  which  words  and  deferiptions  will  hardly  make 
•intelligible.”  We  lhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  the 
calcining  furnace  mufl  be  kept  heated  day  and  night : 
but  while  the  ore  is  Ihoved  down  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  hearth,  the  fire  mull  be  kept  very  moderate; 
and  during  tht  calcination  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep 
the  matter  conllantly  turning  with  iron  rakes,  the 
combs  or  teeth  of  which  are  from  four  to  tight  inches 
long. 

The  grinding  and  lifting  after  calcination  is  only 
neceflary  when  the  matter  has  run  into  hard  indiffo- 
liible  clots  during  the  operation ;  and  is  performed  in  a 
grinding  and  fifting  mill,  which  turns  by  water  ;  but 
which  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  deferibe,  as  every  pof- 
felfor  of  mines  would  choofe  fuch  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances  as  beft  fuit  his  purpofe. 

3.  Trituration^  boiling-,  and  amalgamation.  After  the 
ores  have  been  properly  calcined  and  pounded,  the 
luccefs  of  the  amalgamation  depends  moltly  on  the 
proportions  of  quicklilver  and  water  which  are  added 
to  the  fluff,  and  the  couftru&ion  of  the  ftirring  appa¬ 
ratus  by.  which  the  whole  is  kept  in  conftajit  motion 
and  mutual  contadl.  The  lighter  the  fluff,  the  more 
voluminous  and  bulky  it  will  prove,  and  confequently 
the  gold  and  filver  will  be  the  more  difperfed :  in  which 
cafe  the  quantity  of  quickfilver  mufl  be  proportioned 
to  the  mafs,  that  notwithftanding  its  conftant  gravita¬ 
tion  towards  the  bottom  it  may  the  more  frequently 
come  into  contact  with  the  gold  and  filver.  It  a6ts  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk;and  furface.  A  larger  quantity 
is  therefore  advifable,  as  it  not  only  ,  forms  a  larger 
furfaee  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  but  comes  likewife 
into  contaft  with  the  gold  and  lilver  more  frequently  ; 
nor  is  there,  any  greater  lofs  of  quickfilver  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  on  that  account.  A  larger  proportion  of 
fluid  metal  is  in  particular  neceflary  when  the  matter 
ns  mixed  with  lead  or  antimony  :  for,  by  taking  up 
the  l  ad,  it  becomes  proportionably  lefs  aftive  and  fit 
for  the  reception  of  gold  and  filver;  and  turning greafy 
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by  the  antimony,  it  mufl  in  the  former  cafe  leave  rich  Amalga- 
refidua,  -and  in  the  latter  bring  on  greater  lofs.  It  is 
alfo  determined  by  experience,  that  the  excefs  of  silver  Grei, 
quickfilver  never  does  any  hurt,  while  too  fmall  a 
quantity  never  fails  to  be  difadvantageous. 

With  regard  to  tlve  conftriuftion  of  the  boilers,  it  i» 
needlefs  to  be  particular,  as  thofe  recommended  by  A- 
lonfo  Barba  feem  to  be  very  adequate  to  the  purpofe. 

Heat  is  required;  but  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  Ihould  boil,  a  moderate  fire  being  fufficient  for  ma¬ 
king  the  metals  unite.  Nor  is  there  oecafion  for  more 
water  than  what  will  make  the  matter  liquid.  The 
ftirring  apparatus  is  put  in  motion  by  the  crank  of  a. 
water  wheel,  and  a  horizontal  rack  with  cogs;  which* 
being  properly  fixed  in  a  groove  by  crofs  bars,  Hides 
forward  and  backward  on  brafs  rollers  and  cafterse 
The  cogs  of  this  rack  catch  into  thofe  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  trundle  and  fpindle  of  the  ftirrers,  which  turns 
rouad  twice  by  three  and  an  half  feet  motion  of  the - 
Hiding  rack.  The  whole  moves  quicker  or  flower  ia 
proportion  to  the  box  of  water  thrown  upon  the  wheels 
and  the  quicker  motion  of  the  rack  produces  of  courie 
a  quicker  turn  and  better  trituration.  The  ftirrers  mull 
be  circular  fegments  correfponding  with,  the  fides  and 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  otherwife  their  motion  is  irre¬ 
gular  and  unfatisfa&ory.  The  time  of  trituration,  as  de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  ore,  mufl  be  determined 
by  experience. 

4.  The  ivajlnng  of  the  triturated  leavings  or  refduum 
is  performed  in  large  tubs,  and  requires  no  particular 
description,  farther  than  that  it  be  continued  till  all  the 
foluble  matter  be  got  out ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there 
mull  be  a  contrivance  for  ftirring  the  matter  all  the 
time  it  is  walhing. 

5.  Eliquation  of  the  quickfilver  and  amalgama,  For-  - 
merly  this  was  performed  in  bags  made  of  deer-lkinss, 
ftrongly  compreffed  with  engines  for  the  purpofe;  but 
this  being  found  too  expenfive,  it  is  now-done  by  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  preffed  only  by  the  hand  till 
the  ball  of  amalgam  yields  no  more  quickfilver.  A 
fmall  quantity  always  remains  in  the.  quickfilver  which 
paffes  through ;  and  this  quantity  is  the  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  amalgam  when  preffed. 

6.  The  diflillation  of  the  amalgam  is.  performed  per 
defenfum  in  large  iron  pots..  The  undermoft  Hands 
upright  to  its  middle  in  a  ftream  of  cold  running  wa¬ 
ter  which  paffes  under  the  hearth ;  the  upper  part 
hardly  appearing  two  inches  above  it.  The  amalgam* 
made  up  into  balls,  is  placed  in  iron  cullenders  fixed 
upon  a  tripod  fet  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  pot, 
and  covered  in  the  infide  with  a  coarfe  cloth.  The 
tipper  pot  is  inverted  on  the  lower  one  ;  and  the  junc¬ 
ture  being  luted,  the  fire  is  put  all  round  the  outer 
one,  and  the  heat  palling  through  to  the  amalgam 
quickly  liquefies  it,  and  raifes  the  quickfilver  in  vapour,  , 
which  coudenfes  in  the  .under  pot  continually  kept 
cool  by  the  ftream  of  water.  The  upper  pot  is  kept 
in  a  ftrong  red  heat  for  five  or  fix  hours ;  by  which, 
means  the  cloth  is  entirely  converted  into  tinder,  fo 
that  the  cullenders  muft  afterwards  be  cleaned  with  a 
brafs  brufli. 

The  other  operations  contain  nothing  particular  but 
what  may  be  eafily  underilood  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  delivered. ' 

3* 
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Sect.  IV.  Ores  of  Copper. 


§  r.  Copper  is  found  under  ground  in  three  diffe¬ 
rent  forms :  x .  Native  or  virgin  copper  diverfely  ra¬ 
mified,  which  is  milch  more  rare  than  native  filver. 
This  native  copper  is  not  fo  duftile  as  copper  purified 
by  fufions  from  the  ore  (a).  2.  Copper  is  found  in 

form  of  calx,  of  verdigrife,  of  precipitates.  Such 
are  the  minerals  called  flky  copper  ores ,  and  feveral 
white  and  green  earths.  Thefe  matters  are  only  cop¬ 
per  almoft  pure  and  but  little  mineralifed,  but  which 
has  been  corroded,  diffolved,  precipitated,  calcined  by 
fiJIine  matters,  by  the  adtion  of  the  air,  of  water,  and 
of  earths  (  b).  3.  Copper  is  frequently  in  a  truly  mi¬ 

neral  date,  that  is,  combined  with  fulphur  and  with 
arfenic,  with  other  metallic  matters  mixed  .with  earths, 
and  enveloped  in  different  matrices  (c).  Thefe  are  the 
true  copper  ores.  They  have  no  regular  forms  ex¬ 
cept  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  pyrites.  Their 
colours  are  very  different,  which  depend  chiefly  on  the 
proportion  of  the  mineral  fubflances  compbfmg  them. 
JLaflly,  in  almoft  all  of  them  we  may  perceive  green  or 
blue  colours,  which  always  indicate  an  erofion  or  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  copper.  Moft  copper  ores  contain  al- 
fo  fome  iron  or  ferruginous  earth,  to  which  the  oclirey 
colour  is  to  be  attributed,  which  might  make  us  believe 
them  to  be  ores  of  iron.  Ores  which  contain  much  iron 
are  the  moft  difficultly  fufible. 

Copper  ores  have  almoft  all  a  yellow',  golden,  and 
/hining  colour,  by  which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed. 
Some  of  them  are  coloured  with  irifes,  and  frequently 
have  fpots  of  verdigrife,  by  which  alfo  they  are  diilin- 
guifhable  from  other  ores. 

Many  copper  ores  are  alfo  rich  in  filver.  Such  is 
that  called  the  white  copper  ore ,  the  colour  of  which 
is  rather  ocCafioned  by  arfenic  than  by  filver,  although 
it  contains  fo  much  filver  as  to  be  enumerated  by  fe¬ 
veral  mineralogift.s  amongft  filver  ores. 

Laftly,  the  pyrites  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  which 
contains  copper  and  fulphur,  and  the  white  pyrites 
which  contains  copper  and  arfenic,  are  pon  fide  red  3s 
copper  ores  by  feveral  chemifts  and  naturalifts.  Henc- 
kel  and  Cramer  remark,  that  no  proper  ore  of  copper 
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is  known  which  does  not  contain  a  confiderable  quan-  Effaymg  of 
tity  of  arfenic.  °rei  of 


§  2.  Ores  of  copper  may  be  effayed  in  methods  fimi- 
lar  to  tliofe  employed  for  fmelting  of  large  quantitiea 
of  ores  (Part  III  ),  or  they  may  in  general  be  effayed 
by  the  following  proceffes. 


PROCESS  I. 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  copper  from  a  pure  and  fufille 
ore  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

“  Mix  one,  or,  if  you  hate  fmall  weights,  two  do- 
cimaftical  centners  of  ore  beat  extremely  fine,  with  fix 
centners  of  the  black  flux;  and  having  put  them  into 
a  crucible  or  pot,  cover  them  one  inch  high  with  com¬ 
mon  fait,  and  prefs  them  down  with  your  finger:  but 
let  the  capacity  of  the  veffel  be  fuch  that  it  may  be 
only  half  full;  lhut  the  veffel  clofe,  put  it  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  heap  coals  upon  it,  fo  that  it  may  be  covered 
over  with  them  a  few  inches  high;  govern  the  fire  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  firft  grow  flightly  red-hot. 
Soon  after  you  will  bear  your  common  fait  crackle  ; 
and  then  there  will  be  a  gentle  hiffing  noife.  So  long 
as  this  lafts,  keep  the  fame  degree  of  fire  till  it  is 
quite  over.  Then  increafe  fuddenly  the  fire,  either 
with  the  funnel  and  cover,  put  upon  the  furnace,  or 
with  a  pair  of  bellows  applied  to  the  hole  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  part,  that  the  veffel  may  grow  very  red-hot.  Thus 
you  will  reduce  and  precipitate  your  copper  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour :  then  take  out  the  veffel,  and 
flrike  with  a  few  blows  the  pavement  upon  which  you 
put  it,  that  all  the  fmall  grains  of  copper  may  be  col- 
ledted  in  one  mafs. 

“  Break  the  veffel,  when  grown  cold,  in  two,  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  nearly  as  you  can  :  if  the  whole 
procefs  has  been  well  performed,  you  will  find  a  folid, 
perfectly  yellow  and  malleable  regulus  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  with  fcorias  remaining  at  top  of 
a  brown  colour,  folid,'  hard,  and  (hining,  from  which 
the  regulus  mu/t  be  feparated  with  feveral  gentle  blow's 
of  a  hammer;  this  done,  weigh  it,  after  having  wiped 
off  all  the  filth  inefs. 

A  foft,  dufty,  and  very  black  fcoria,  is  a  fign  of  a 
fire  not  fufficiently  ftrong.  Small  neat  grains  of  cop¬ 
per 


(a)  Native  copper  is  folid;  or  confiftingof  friable  maffes,  formed  by  precipitation  of  cupreous  vitriolic  waters, 
called  cement  or  ziment  copper ;  or  forming  eryftallized  cubes  or  grains,  leaves,  branches,  or  filaments. 

(b)  Calciform  ores  are  either  pure  calces  of  copper,  or  are  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matters.  1.  The  pure 
are  loofe  friable  ochre,  called  cecru/eum  montanum  “  mountain-blue,”  and  virule  montanum  “mountain-green;” 
and  the  red  indurated  calx ,  called  improperly  glafs  copper  ore.  2.  Mixtd  calciform  ores  are  thofe  in  which  the 
calx  of  copper  is  mixed;  with  calcareous  earth ,  forming  a  mountain-blue  ;  with  iron,  forming  a  black  calx  ; 
with  vypfum,  an  indurated  green  ore,  called  malachites;  and  with  quartz.,  a  red  ore, 

(c  )  Copper  is  mineralifed,  I.  By  fulphur,  forming  the  grey  copper  ore,  improperly  called  vitreous  [  minera  cu- 
pri  vitrea  Wallerii).  ?.  By  fulphur ated  iron ,  forming  the  hepatic  copper  ore  (minera  cupri  hepatica  Wallerii) 
of  a  brown  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  kind  of  cupreous  pyrites,  and  is  called  by  Cronftedt  minera  cupri  pyritacea. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  a  blackifh  grey  colour,  and  is  then  called  yrites  c:,pti  :  ti/eus  (minera  cupri  grifea  Wallerii); 
fometimes  of  a  reddilh  -yellow,  and  tarnifhed  with  blue  irifes  on  its  furface,  when  it  is  called  minera  cupri 
lazurea  ;  when  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  it  is  the  pyrites  cupri  fa  00  ■  vindefeens  (cuprum  fulphure  et  ferro 
mineralifaturri  Wallerii)  ;  and  when  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  it  is  the  pyrites  cupri  pa.  ae  favus.  Moft  of  the 
above  pyritaceous  ores  contain  alfo  fome  arfenic,  but  their  fulphur  is  predominant.  3.  Copper  mineralifed 
by  fulphur ,  iron,  and  arfenic.  White  copper  ore  (Minera  cupri  alba  Wallerii).  This  ore  contains  alfo  fome 
filver.  4.  Copper  diffolved  by  vitriolic  acid.  Native  due  vitriol.  5.  Copp .  *  mi  led  <wit  <  *>imem.ns.  Copper-coal 
ore.  This  is  a  pit-coal,  from  the  allies  of  which  copper  is  obtainable.  6.  Copper  is  alfo  found  in  the  mi¬ 
neral  called  kupfer  nickel. 
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Effayuig  ofper  reduced  but  not  precipitated,  and  adhering  dill  to 
Oies  of  fcoriaSj  efpecially  not  very  far  from  the  bottom,  and 
.  an  unequal  and  ramiticated  regulus,  are  figns  of  the 

-  fame  thing.  A  folid,  hard,  fhiuing,  red-coloured 

fcoria,  efpecially  about  the  regulus,  or  even  the  regu¬ 
lus  itfelf  when  covered  with  a  like  fmall  cruft,  are 
figns.  of  an  excefs  in  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
fire. 

“  Remarks.  All  the  ores  which  are  eafily  melted 
in  the  fire  are  not  the  objects  of  thisprocefs;  for  they 
muft  alfo  be  very  pure.  Such  are  the  vitreous  copper 
ores.”  (Mr  Cramer  means,  it  is  prefumed,  the  red 
calciform  ore,  called  improperly  glafs  ore ,  and  not  the 
pun  era  cupri  vitrea  of  Wallerius,  which  being  com- 
pofed  of  copper  minpralifed  by  fulphur,  could  not  be 
treated  properly  by  this  procefs,  in  which  no  previous 
roafting  is  required.  The  fulphur  of  this  ore  would 
with  the  alkali  of  the  black  flux  form  a  hepar,  from 
which  the  metal  would  not  precipitate).  “  But  efpe¬ 
cially  the  green  and  azure- coloured  ores,  and  the  ra- 
rulcum  and  viride  montanum,  which  are  not  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  them.  But  if  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
arfenic,  fulphur,  or  of  the  ore  of  another  metal  and 
femimetal  joined  to  the  ore  of  copper,  then  you  will 
never  obtain  a  malleable  regulus  of  pure  ccpper,  tbo’ 
ores  are  not  always  rendered  refractory  by  the  prefence 
of  tliefe.” 

PROCESS  II. 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  copper  out  of  ores  render qI  re- 

fraSory  by  earth  and Jlones  that  cannot  be  nvcjljed  off. 

“  Beat  your  ore  into  a  moil  fubtile  powder,  of 
which  weigh  one  or  two  centners,  and  mix  as  much 
fandiver  to  them.  This  done,  add  four  times  as  much 
of  the  black  flux  with  refpeCt  to  the  ore;  for  by  this 
means,  the  fterile  terreftrial  parts  are  better  difpofed 
to  a  fcorification,  and  the  reducing  and  precipitating 
flux  may  aft  more  freely  u:  on  the  metallic  particles 
freed  from  all  their  incumbrances. 

“  As  for  the  reft,  make  the  apparatus  as  in  laft 
procefs :  but  you  muft  make  the  fire  a  little  ftronger 
for  about  half  an  hour  together.  When  the  veffcl  is 
grown  cold  and  broken,  examine  the  fcorias,  whether 
they  are  33  they  ought  to  be.  The  regulus  will  be 
as  fine  and  duftile  as  the  foregoing. 

“  Remarks.  As  thefe  copper  ores  hardly  conceal 
any  fulphur  and  arfenic  in  them,  the  roafting  would 
be  of  no  effeCt,  and  much  copper  would  be  loft.  For 
no  metallic  calx,  except  thofe  of  gold  and  fiber,  im¬ 
properly  fo  called,  can  be  roafted,  without  you  find  a 
part  of  the  metal  loft  after  the  reduction. 

PROCESS  III, 

To  precipitate  copper  out  of  an  ore  (d)  that  contains 
iron. 

“  Do  all  according  to  laft  procefs.  But  you  will 
find,  after  the  veffel  is  broken,  a  regulus  upon  no  ac¬ 
count  fo  fine,  but  lefs  duCtile,  wherein  the  genuine 
colour  of  the  copper  does  not  perfectly  appear,  and 
which  muft  be  further  purified.. 
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**  Remarks.  The  fire  ufed  in  this  operation  is  not  Effaying  of 
fo  ftrong  that  the  iron  Ihould  turn  to  a  regulus.  But  cs 
as  copper  is  the  menftruum  of  iron,  which  is  of  itfelf  ■ 

very  refraCtory  in  the  fire;  for  this  reafon,  while  the 
ore  and  the  flux  are  malt  intimately  mixed  and  con¬ 
founded  by  trituration,  the  greatrft  part  of  the  iron  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  by  the  copper,  turns  into  a  regulus  along 
with  it.” 

PROCESS  IV. 

The  roa/ling  of  a  pyritofe ,  fu/phureous ,  atfenica/,  femime- 
tallic,  copper  ore. 

“  Break  two  docimaftical  centners  of  the  ore  to  a 
coarfe  powder,  put  them  into  a  teft  covered  with  a 
tile,  and  place  them  under  the  muffle  of  a  docimaftical 
furnace.  But  the  fire  muft  be  fo  gentle,  that  the 
muffle  may  be  but  faintly  red-hot.  When  the  ore  has 
decrepitated,  open  the  teft  and  continue  the  fire  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then  increafe  it  by  degrees,  that  you 
may  fee  the  ore  perpetually  fmoking  a  little:  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  alfo  proper  now  and  then  to  ftir  it  up 
with  an  iron  hook.  The  ftiining  particles  will  affume 
a  dark  red  or  blackifli  colour.  This  done,  take  out 
the  teft,  that  it  may  grow  cold.  If  the  fmall  grains 
are  not  melted,  nor  ftrongly  adherent  to  each  other, 
hitherto  all  will  be  well ;  but  if  they  run  again  in¬ 
to  one  fingle  cake,  the  procefs  muft  be  made  again, 
with  another  portion  of  the  ore,  in  a  more  gentle 
fire. 

“  When  the  ore  is  grown  cold,  beat  it  to  a  powder- 
fomewhat  finer,  and  roaft  it  by  the  fame  method  as 
before ;  then  take  it  out,  and  if  the  powder  is  not 
melted  yet,  beat  it  again  to  a  moft  fubtile  powder;  in 
this  you  are  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  loft. 

“  Roaft  the  powder  in  a  fire  fomewhat  ftronger, 
but  for  a  few  minutes  only.  If  you  do  not  then  find 
the  ore  any  way  inclined  to  melt,  add  a  little  tallow, 
and  burn  it  away  under  the  muffle,  and  do  the  fame 
another  time  again,  till,  the  fire  being  very  bright, 
you  no  longer  perceive  any  fulphureous,  arfenical,  un- 
pleafant  fmell,  or  any  fmoke ;  and  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  but  a  thin,  foft  powder,  of  a  dark  red,  or 
blackiflr  colour. 

“  Remarks.  Every  nyrites  contains  iron,  with  an 
unmetallic  earth ;  to  which  fulphur  or  arfenic,  and. 
moft  commonly  both,  always  join.  Befides,  there  is 
copper  in  many  pyrites ;  but  fometimes  more'  and 
fom  crimes  lefs:  fome  of  them  are  altogether  deilitute  of 
copper;  therefore,  fo  much  as  pyrites  differ  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proportion  of  their  conftituent  particles* 
fo  much  do  they  differ  as  to  their  difpofition  in  the 
fire.  For  inftance,  the  more  copper  there  is  in  py¬ 
rites,  the  more  it  inclines  to  colliquation  The  more 
fulphur  and  arfenic  it  has  in  it,  the  more  quickly  the 
melting  of  it  will  be  procured,  and  the  reverfe  :  the 
more  iron  and  unmetallic  earth  it  contains,  the  more  it 
proves  refractory  in  the  fire.  Now  if  fuch  pyrites 
melt  in  the  roafting,  as  happens  to  fome  of  them  if 
they  grow  bu.t  red  hot,  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  that 
lies  hidden  therein  are  fo  ftriftly  united  with  the  fixed- 
part,  that  you  would  in  vain  attempt  to  diflipate  them. 

Nay* 


(i>)  Mr  Cramer  drill  means  the  calciform  ores  only,  and  pot  the  mineralifed  ores  of  copper.. 
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Effaying  of  Nay?  fa  tins  Cafe,  when  it  is  reduced  again  into  a 
Cn^er  Powc^er»  i1  requires  a  much  greater  time  and  accuracy 

V_!51..Cr'  in  the  regimen  of  the  fire  to  perform  the  operation. 

*“  For  this  reafon,  it  is  much  better  to  repeat  it  with  new 

pyrites.  But  you  can  roaft  no  more  than  the  double 
■quantity  at  once  of  the  ore  you  have  a  tnind  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  foregoing  experiment;  to  the  end  that,  the 
precipitation  by  fufion  not  fucceeding,  there  may  re* 
main  ftill  another  portion  entire  ;  leli  you  fhould  be 
obliged  to  repeat  a  tedious  roafting.  If  you  fcC  the 
jGgns  of  a  ferreous  refraftory  pyrites,  the  Operation 
muft  be  performed  with  a  greater  fire,  and  much  more 
quickly.  However,  take  care  not  to  do  it  with  too 
'violent  a  fire  :  for  a  great  deal  of  copper  is  confirmed 
not  only  by  the  arfertic,  but  alfo  by  the. fulphur;  and 
f  this  happens  even  in  veffels  fhut  very  clofe,  when  the 
fulphur  is  expelled  by  afire  not  quite  fo  ftrong;  which 
e  reiterated  and  milder  fublimation  of  the  fulphur  in 
a  veifel  both  very  clean  and  well  clofed  will  clearly 
fhow. 

“  When  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftilphur  and  the 
arfenic  is  difiipated  by  fuch  caufes.  as  promote  colli- 
quation,  you  may  make  a  ftronger  fire  :  but  then  it  is 
proper  to  add  a  little  of  fome  fat  body  ;  for  this 
diffolves  mineral  fulphur:  it  changes  the  mixture  ef 
it  in  fome  part,  which,  for  inftance,  confifts  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  acid  and  phlogifton  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  hinders  the  metallic  earth  from  Be¬ 
ing  reduced  into  copper,  by  being  burnt  to  an  ex* 
cefs.  From  thefe  effects,  the  reafon  is  plain,  why 
a  flayers  produce  lefs  metals  in  the  trying  of  veins  of 
’'copper,  lead,  and  tin,  than  Ikilful  fmelters  do  in  large 
operations.  For  the  former  perform  the  roafting  un¬ 
der  a  muffle,  with  a  clear  fire,  and  without  any  oily 
deducing  menftruum  ;  whereas  the  latter  perform  it  in 
the  middle  of  charcoal  or  of  wood,  which  perpetually 
emit  a  reduftive  phlogifton. 

“  The  darker  and  blacker  the  powder  of  the  roaft- 
-ed  ore  appears,  the  more  copper  you  may  expert  from 
k.  But  the  redder  it  looks,  the  lefs  copper  and  the 
more  iron  it  affords  ;  for  roafted  copper  diffolved  by 
Tulphur  or  the  acid  of  it  is  very  black,  and  iron,  on  the 
= contrary,  very  red. 


PROCESS  V. 

the  precipitation  of  copper  out  of  roajled  ore  of  the  Iafl 
procefs. 

“  Divide  the Yoafted  ore  into  two  parts:  each  of 
'them  (hall  go  for  a  centner :  add  to  it  the  fame  weight 
ef  fandiver,  and  four  times  as  much  of  the  black  flux, 
and  mix  them  well  together.  As  for  the  reft,  do  all 
according  to  the  procefs  I.:  the  precipitated  regulus 
will  be  half  malleable,  fometimes  quite  brittle,  now 
and  then  pretty  much  like  pure  copper  in  its  colour, 
hut  fometimes  vhitifh,  and  even  blackifh.  Whence  it 
is  moll  commonly  called  black  copper,  though  it  is  not 
always  of  fo  dark  a  dye. 

“  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  there  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  feveral  kinds  of  that  metal  call¬ 
ed  black  copper,  as  there  is  between  the  pyritofe  and 
ether  copper  ores  accidentally  mixed  rvith  other  me¬ 
tallic  and  femi-metallic  bodies.  For  all  the  metals, 
the  ores  of  which  are  intermixed  with  the  copper  ores, 
being  reduced,  are  precipitated  together  with  the 
bT  212, 
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copper,  which  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  black  Effayinc  of 
flux.  Wherefore  iron,  lead,  tin,  the  reguline  part  of  ^res  of 
antimony,  bifmuth,  moft  commonly  arc  mixed  with 
black  copper  in  a  multitude  of  different  proportions. 

Nay,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  gold  and  filver,  which  are 
diffolvable  by  all  thefe  matters,  are  collected  in  fuch 
a  regulus  when  they  have  been  firft  hidden  in  the 
ore.  Befides,  fulphur  and  arfenic  are  not  always  alto-* 
gether  abfent.  For  they  c3rt  hardly  be  expelled  fo 
perfectly  by  the  many  preceding  roaftings,  but  there 
remain  fome  veftiges  of  them,  which  are  not  difiipated 
by  a  hidden  melting,  -efpecially  in  a  clofe  veflVI, 
wherein  the  flux  fwimming  at  top  hinders  the  action 
of  the  air.  Nay,  arfenic  is  rather  fixed  by  the  black 
flux,  and  affumes  a  reguline  femi-metallic  form,  while 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  preferred  from  diflipating  by  the 
copper. 


PROCESS  VI. 

to  reduce  black  copper  into  pure  copper  by  fcortfication. 

“  Separate  a  fpecimen  of  your  black  copper,  of 
the  weight  of  two  fmall  docimaftical  centners  at  leaft  i 
and  do  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions,  as  if  you  would  dete£l  a  quantity  of  filver  in 
black  copper. 

“  Then  with  lute  and  coal-duft  make  a  bed  in  the 
cavity  of  a  tell  moiftened :  when  this  bed  is  dry,  put 
it  undet  the  muffle  of  the  docimaftical  furnace,  in  the 
open  orifice  of  which  there  mull  be  bright  burning 
coals,  wherewith  the  tell  mull  likewife  be  furrounded 
on  all  parts.  When  the  whole  is, perfe&ly  red-hot,  put 
your  copper  into  the  fire,  alone,  if  it  contains  lead  j 
but  if  it  is  altogether  deftitute  of  it,  add  a  fmall  quan* 
tity  of  glafs  of  lead,  and  with  a  pair  of  hand-bellows  in* 
creafe  the  fire,  that  the  whole  may  melt  with  all  fpeed : 
this  done,  let  the  fire  be  made  a  little  violent,  and  fuch 
as  will  fuffice  to  keep  the  metallic  mafs  well  melted, 
and  not  much  greater.  The  melted  mafs  will  boil,  and 
fcorias  will  be  produced,  that  will  gather  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  All  the  heterogeneous  matters  being  at 
laft  partly  difiipated,  and  partly  turned  to  fcorias,  the 
furface  of  the  pure  melted  copper  will  appear.  So  foon 
as  you  fee  it,  take  the  pot  out  of  the  fire,  and  extin. 
guifh  it  in  water  :  then  examine  it  in  a  balance;  and 
if  lead  has  been  at  firft  mixed  with  your  black -copper, 
add  to  the  regulus  remaining  of  the  pure  copper  one 
l  $th  part  of  its  weight  which  the  copper  has  loft  by 
means  of  the  lead,  then  break  it  with  a  vice;  and  thus 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  by  its  colour  and  malleabi¬ 
lity,  and  by  the  furface  of  it  after  it  is  broken,  whe¬ 
ther  the  purifying  of  it  has  been  well  performed  or  no. 
But  whatever  caution  yon  may  ufe  in  the  performing 
of  this  procefs,  the  product  will  neverthlefs  be  always 
lefs  fa  proportion  than  what  you  can  get  by  a  greater 
operation,  provided  the  copper  be  well  purified  in  the 
fmall  trial. 

“  Remarks.  This  is  the  laft  purifying  of  .copptr, 
Whereby  the  feparation  of  the  heterogeneous  bodies  be¬ 
gun  in  the  foregoing  procefs  is  completed  as  perfectly 
as  it  poflibly  can  be.  For,  except  gold  and  filver,  all 
the  other  metals  and  femimetals.  are  partly  difiipated 
and  partly  burnt,  together  with  the  fulphur  and  arfe¬ 
nic.  For  in  the  fufion  they  either  turn  of  themfelves 
to  ficoria  or  fumes,  or  this  is  peifomed  by  means  or 

irony 
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Effaying  iron,  which  chiefly  abforbs  femimetals,  fulphur,  and  ar- 
of  Ores  ( f  fen;c>  and  the  deftru&ion  of  it  is  at  the  fame  time  ac- 
.  CoPl,eri  celerated  by  them.  Thus  the  copper  is  precipitated 
out  of  them  pure  ;  for  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  un- 
metallic  earth  is  expelled,  the  copper  being  reduced 
from  a  vitrefcent  terreftrial  to  a  metallic  ftate,  and  the 
arfenic  being  diffipated  by  means  of  which  the  faid 
earth  has  been  joined  to  the  coarfer  regulufes  of  the 
-fir ft  fufion.  But  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a  good 
quantity  of  the  copper  that  gets  into  the  fcorias:  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  reduced  out  of  them 
by  repeating  the  fufion. 

“  The  fire  in  this  procefs  muft  be  applied  with  all 
imaginable  fpeed,  to  make  it  foon  run :  for  if  you  ne- 
gledt  this,  much  of  your  copper  is  burnt ;  becaufe 
copper  that  is  only  red-hot,  cleaves  much  fooner,  and 
in  much  greater  quantity,  into  half-fcorified  fcales, 
than  it  is  diminifhed  in  the  fame  time  when  melted. 
However,  too  impetuous  a  fire,  and  one  much  great¬ 
er  than  is  neceffary  for  the  fufion  of  it,  deftroys  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  it  than  a  fire  fufficient  only 
to  put  it  in  fufion  would  do.  For  this  reafon,  when 
the  purifying  is  finifhed,  the  body  melted  muft  be  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  water  together  with  the  veffel,  left,  be¬ 
ing  already  grown  hard,  it  Ihould  ftill  remain  hot  for 
a  while  ;  which  muft  be  done  very  carefully  to  pre¬ 
vent  dangerous  explofions. 

“  The  fcoria  of  the  above  procefs  frequently  con¬ 
tains  copper.  To  extract  which,  let  two  or  three  do- 
cimaftical  centners  of  the  fcoria,  if  it  be  charged  with 
fulphur,  be  beat  to  a  fubtile  powder,  and  mix  it,  either 
alone,  or,  if  its  refra&ory  nature  requires  it,  with 
fome  very  fufible  common  pounded  glafs  without  a 
reducing  faline  flux,  and  melt  it  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and 
in  a  fire  having  a  draught  of  air ;  by  which  you  will 
obtain  a  regulus. 

“  But  when  the  fcoria  has  little  or  no  fulphur  at 
all  in  it,  take  one  centner  of  it,  and  with  the  black 
flux  manage  it  as  you  do  the  fufible  copper  ore, 
(procefs  I.)  by  which  you  will  have  a  pure  regulus." 

PROCESS  VII. 

The  following  procefs  is  tranflated  from  Mr  Gellert’s 
Elements  of  Effaying,  and  defcribes  a  new  method  of 
effaying  ores,  concerning  which,  fee  the  fe&ion  Of 
Effaying  in  general,  p.  338.  col.  2. 

To  effay  copper  ores. 

Roast  a  quintal  of  ore  [in  the  manner  defcribed 
in  procefs  IV.]  :  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  bo¬ 
rax,  half  a  quintal  of  fufible  gbfs,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
quintal  of  pitch  :  put  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  the 
inner  furfaee  of  which  has  been  previoufly  rubbed  with 
a  fluid  pafte  of  charcoal  dull  and  water  :  cover  the 
whole  with  pounded  glafs  mixed  with  a  little  borax, 
or  with  decrepitated  fea-falt :  put  a  lid  on  the  cru¬ 
cible,  which  you  will  place  in  an  air-furnace,  or  in  a 
blaft- furnace  :  when  the  fire  ftiall  have  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coals,  let  it  be  excited  bri/kly  during 
hall  an  hour,  that  the  crucible  may  be  of  a  briflc  red 
colour  1  then  withdraw  the  crucible,  and  when  it  is 
cold  break  it  :  obferve  if  the  fcoria  be  well  made  :  fe- 
parate  the  regulus,  which  ought  to  be  femi-du&ile  ; 
and  weigh  it.  This  regulus  is  black  copper;  which 
muft  be  purified,  as  in  procefs  VI. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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If  the  ore  be  very  poor,  and  inveloped  in  much  Effajnng 
earthy  and  ftony  matters  ;  to  a  quintal  of  it,  a  quintal  nl‘jJresr°* 
and  a  half  of  borax,  a  quarter  of  a  quintal  of  pitch,  and  _  — f 
ten  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  or  minium,  muft  be  added. 

The  calx  of  lead  will  be  revived,  and  will  unite  with 
the  fcattered  particles  of  the  copper,  and  together  with 
thefe  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  forming  a 
compound  regulus  When  the  ores  of  copper  are  very 
rich,  half  a  quintal  of  borax  and  a  quarter  of  a  quin* 
tal  of  glafs  will  be  fufficient  for  the  redu&ion.  If  the 
ore  is  charged  with  much  antimony,  a  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  quintal  of  clean  iron-filings  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  ;  otherwife  the  large  quantity  of  antimony  might 
deftroy  the  copper,  efpecially  if  the  ore  contained  no 
lead.  If  iron  be  contained  in  copper  ore,  as  in  py¬ 
rites,  fome  pound  j  of  antimony,  or  of  its  regulus,  may 
be  added  in  the  effay  ;  as  thefe  fubftances  more  readi¬ 
ly  unite  with  iron  than  with  copper,  and  therefore  dif- 
engage  the  latter  metal  from  the  former. 

PROCESS  VIII. 

To  effay  ores  of  copper  by  humid  folution. 

Some  pyrites  and  ores  contain  fo  fmall  a  quantitv 
of  copper,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  by  the  above 
proceffes,  but  is  deftroyed  by  the  repeated  roaftings 
and  fufions.  Thefe,  and  indeed  any  copper-ores,  may 
be  effayed  by  humid  folution,  or  by  menftruums, 

1.  By  roafting  a  fulphureous  ore,  the  fulphur  is 
burnt  or  decompofcd,  its  phlogifton  with  part  of  the 
acid  evaporating,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  acid 
combines  with  the  metals,  efpecially  with  the  copper 
and  iron  contained  in  the  ore.  Accordingly,  from  ail 
ore  thus  roafted,  a  vitriolic  folution  may  be  obtained 
by  lixiviation  with  warm  water,  efpecially  if  the  ore 
has  been  expofed,  during  a  few  days  after  it  has  been 
roafted,  to  a  moift  air  ;  as  the  water  thus  gradually  ap¬ 
plied  unites  better  with  the  combination  of  the  metal* 
lie  calxes  with  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  of  the 
fulphur  :  but  all  the  copper  is  not  thus  reduced  by  one 
operation  to  a  vitriol.  More  fulphur  muft  therefore  be 
combined  with  the  refiduous  ore  by  fufibn,  and  muft 
be  again  burnt  off,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  cop¬ 
per  may  be  attacked  by  fome  of  the  acid  of  the  ful¬ 
phur.  By  repeating  this  operation,  almoft  all  the  cop¬ 
per  and  iron  will  be  reduced  to  a  vitriolic  lixivium, 
from  which  the  copper  may  be  feparated  and  precipi¬ 
tated  by  adding  clean  pieces  of  iron. 

2.  Copper-ores  may  be  more  eafily  effayed  by  hu¬ 
mid  folution  in  the  following  manner : 

Roaft  the  mineralifed  ores  in  the  manner  directed 
in  Procefs  IV.  and  pulverife  them.  If  the  ores  be  cal- 
ciform,  they  do  riot  require  a  previous  roafting.  Put 
this  powdtr  into  a  matrafs  capable  of  containing  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  the  ore ;  pour  upon  the  ore  fome 
water :  fet  the  matrafs  in  a  fand-bath,  that  the  water 
may  boil :  pour  off  the  lixivium  :  add  to  the  refiduous 
ore  more  water,  with  fome  vitriolic  or  marine  acid  :  di- 
geft  as  before  in  the  fand-bath,  and  add  this  lixivium 
to  the  former  :  repeat  this  operation,  till  you  find  that 
the  acid  liquor  diffolves  no  more  metal. 

By  adding  clean  plates  of  iron  you  may  precipitate 
the  copper,  which  ought  then  to  be  collected,  fufed 
with  a  little  borax  and  charcoal  dull,  and  weighed. 

3  L  We 
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Fffavin?  We  may  remark,  that  although  copper  is  not  foluble 

°Coiyper  a  °^ute  vitriolic  acid,  yet  the  calx  of  it  obtained 

«,  t  by  roafting  the  ore,  and  alfo  the  calciform  ores,  are 
readily  foluble  in  that  acid. 

3-  Stahl  advifes  to  eflay  copper- ores  by  boiling  them, 
after  they  have  been  roafted  and  powdered,  in  watery 
together  with  tartar  and  common  fait,  or  with  alum 
and  common  fait :  but  we  have  not  found  this  method 
fo  effectual  as  the  preceding. 

PROCESS  IX. 

Dr  For  dice’s  method  of  effaying  copper  ores,  ly  means 
of  aqua  regia.  [Phil.  Tranf.  for  1781,  vol.  Ixxx- 
art.  3.] 

This  method  confifts  only  in  pouring  a  quantity  of 
an  aqua  regia  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  the  nitrous 
and  muriatic  acids  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ore  in 
powder,  till  a  frefh  affufion  of  the  menltruum  fhows  no 
green  or  blue  tinge ;  by  which  means  all  the  metalline 
p^rt  of  the  ore  will  be  diffolved.  It  is  then  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  means  of  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali,  or 
volatile  alkali  cautioufly  managed  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  metal  then  appears  in  form  of  a  green 
precipitate  called  green  verditer ;  but  is  mixed  with 
what  calcareous  earth  might  have  been  contained  in  the 
ore ;  which  the  acids  would  diffolve,  and  the  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  if  that  kind  was  ufed,  would  precipitate.  The 
cauftic  volatile  alkali  would  not  throw  down  this 
earth,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  ; 
but  care  muft  be  taken  to  hit  the  point  of  faturation 
very  exactly  with  it,  as  it  violently  diffolves  the  metal 
if  added  in  too  great  quantity.  Dr  Fordyce  orders 
this  green  calx  to  be- diffolved  in  vitriolic  acid,  and 
then,  by  adding  a  piece  of  clean  iron  to  the  folution, 
all  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore  will  be  obtained  in 
its  metallic  form. 

This  method  can  be  fubjedt  to  no  fallacy,  unlefs  the 
ore  contains  a  luminous  matter ;  in  which  cafe  fome  of 
the  earth  of  alum  will  be  mixed  with  the  metal,  as  that 
earth  will  be  precipitated  by  fixed  alkali,  by  cauftic 
volatile  alkali,  and  by  iron.  This,  however,  may 
very  effedlually  be  prevented  by  cfiflblving  the  green 
calx  firft  in  volatile  alkali,  and  then  in  vitriolic  acid. 
It  is  even  psobable,  that  by  reducing  the  ore  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  treating  it  with  cauftic  alkali,  all 
the  metal  might  be  feparated  from  the  ore,  without 
the  trouble  of  ufing  aqua  regia.  For  the  principles  on 
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which  this  method  is  condudled,',fee  the  article- Che-  O  es  of 
MisTRY  pajfim _  I‘e^ad- 

Sect..  V.  Ores  of  Lead. 

f  1.  Lead  is  feldom  found  native  (e)  and  malleable. 

Neither,  fays  Mr  Macquer  (r),  is.  it  found  in  form  of 
calx  or  precipitate,  as  copper  is,,  becaufe  it  is  much 
lefs  liable  to  lofe  its  phlogilton  by  the  adtion  of  air  and 
water  :  therefore  almoft  all  lead  is  found  naturally  mi,- 
neralifed- 

Lead  is  generally  mineralifed  by  fulphur  (c).  Its 
ores  have  a  dark  white,  but  a  fhining  metallic  colour. 

Thefe  ores,  although  they  form  irregular  maffes,  ar  e 
internally  regularly  difpofed,  and  feem  to  be  compofed 
of  cubes  of  different  fixes  applied  to  each  other,  but 
not  adherent-  Thefe  ores  are  generally  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Galena.  They  commonly  contain  about 
three  quarters  of  lead  and  a  quarter  of  fulphur,.  They 
are  accordingly  heavy  and  fufible,  although  much  lefs 
fo  than  pure  lead. 

Moft.  lead-ores  contain  filver  ;  none  but  thofe  of  Wih- 
lkch  in  Corinthia  are  known  to  be  quite  free  from  it : 
fome  of  them  contain  fo  much  of  it,  that  they  are  con- 
fidered  as  improper  ores  of  filver.  The  fmaller  the 
cubes  of  galena  are,  the  larger  quantity  of  filver  has 
been  remarked  to  be  generally  contained. 

§  2.  Lead  ores  may  he  ejfayed ,  1.  By  means  of  the 
black  flux,  in  the  mat.  :r  diredted  by  Mr  Cramer,  as 
follows : 

“  Let  one  or  more  quintals  of  this  ore  be  grofsly 
pow.de red,  and  roafted  in  a  tell  till  no  more  fulphureous 
vapours  be  exhaled,  and  then  reduced  to  a  finer  pow¬ 
der  ;  it  is  then  to  be  accurately  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of 
clean  filings  of  iron  and  of  borax.  The  mixture  is  to 
be  put  into  a  good  crucible,  or  rather  into  a  teft  ;  it 
is  then  to  he  covered  with  a  thicknefs  of  two  or  three 
fingers  of  decrepitated  fea-falt  ;  the  crucible  is  to  be 
clofed,  and  placed  in  a  melting  furnace,  which  is  to  be 
filled  with  unlighted  charcoal,  fo  that  the  top  of  the 
crucible  ftiall  be  covered  with  it.  Lighted  coals  are 
then  to  be  thrown  upon  the  unkindled  charcoal,  and  the 
whole  is  left  to  kindle  flowly,  till  the  crucible  be  red- 
hot  ;  foon  after  which  a  hilling  noife  proceeds  from 
the  crucible,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  reduction  of 
the  lead  :  the  fame  degree  of  fire  is  to  be  maintained 
while..this  noife  continues,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  fud- 

denly 


(e)  Cronftedt  doubts  whether  any  native  lead  has  been  found.  Linnaeus  fays,  he  has  feen  what  externally 
appeared  to  be  fuch. 

(f)  But  he  is  miftaken.  As  lead  unites  ftronglywith  vitriolic  acid,  we  might  expedl  to  meet  ochres  of  this 
metal  as  well  as  of  copper.  Accordingly,  we  find  fome  calciform  ores  of  lead.  1.  A  pure  calx  of  lead,  in 
form  of  a  friable  oclire,  cer'uffa  nativa,  found  on  the  furface  of  galena;  or  it  is  indurated  with  a  radiated  or 
fibrous  texture,  of  a  white  or  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  refembling  fpar  ;  it  is  called  fpalum  plumhi,  fpar.ry 
lead-ore ,  and  lead-fpar.  2.  A  calx  of  lead  is  found  mixed  with  calx  of  arfenic,  forming  the  ore  called  arfeni- 
cated  lead  fpar.  Sometimes  alfo  that  calx  is  mixed  with  calcareous  earth. 

(g.)  Lead  is  mineralifed,  1.  With  fulphur;  fuch  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  Heel-grained  and  teffelated  gale¬ 
nas,  which  alfo  contain  generally  fome  filver.  2.  With  fulphurated  iron  and  filver.  It  is  fine-grained  or  tef- 
felated,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  by  yielding  a  black  flag  when  fcorified,  whereas  the  former  yields 
a  yellow  flag.  3.  With  fulphurated  antimony  and  filver.  Plumbum  ftiliatum  Linnets.  Its  colour  is  fimilar  to 
that  cf  galena, %  and  its  texture  is  ftriated.  4.  With  fulphur  and  arfenic.  This  ore  is  foft,  almoft.  malleable, 
like  bad.  From  this  ore  lead  may  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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Ores  of  1’indenty  increafed,  ft)  as  to  make  a  perfect  fufion ;  in 
which  ftate  it  is  to  be  continued  during  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  extinguifhed  ;  and  the 
operation  is  then  finifhed.”  The  filings  of  iron  are 
added  to  the  mixture  to  abforb  the  fulphur ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  generally  remains  united  with  the 
lead-ore,  notwithftanding  the  roafting.  We  need  not 
fear  left  this  metal  fhould  unite  with  the  lead  and  alter 
its  purity  ;  becaufe,  although  the  fulphur  fhould  not 
"hinder  it,  thefe  two  metals  cannot  be  united.  The  re¬ 
fractory  quality  of  the  iroh  does  not  impede  the  fu¬ 
fion  ;  for  the  union  it  forms  with  the  fulphur  renders 
it  fo  fufible,  that  it  becomes  itfelf  a  kind  of  flux.  This  > 
addition  of  iron  in  the  eflay  of  lead-ores  would  be  ufe- 
tefs,  if  the  ores  were  fufficiently  roafted,  fo  that  no  ful¬ 
fil  nr  Ihould  remain. 

Or,  2.  By  the  following  procefs  of  Mr  Gellert. 

“  Mix  a  quintal  of  roafted  lead-ore  with  a  quintal  of 
'calcined  borax,  half  a  quintal  of  glafs  finely  pulverifed, 
a  quarter  of  a  quintal  of  pitch,  and  as  much  of  clean 
iron-filings :  put  this  mixture  into  a  crucible  wetted 
with  charcoal-dull  and  water  :  place  the  crucible  be¬ 
fore  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  of  a  forge,  and  when 
it  is  red  raife  the  fire  during  15  or  20  minutes  ;  then 
withdraw  the  crucible,  and  break  it  when  cold.” 

Some  very  fufible  ores,  fuch  as  the  galena  of  Der- 
bylhire,  may  be  effayed,  as  large  quantities  of  it  are 
fmelted,  without  previous  roafting,  and  without  addi¬ 
tion,  merely  by  fufion  during  a  certain  time.  For  this 
purpofe  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  keep  the  ore 
melted  in  a  crucible  with  a  moderate  heat,  till  all  the 
fulphur  is  deftroyed,  and  the  metal  be  collected.  To 
prevent  the  definition  of  any  part  of  the  metal  after 
it  is  feparated  from  the  fulphur,  fome  charcoal  dull 
may  be  thrown  over  the  ore,  when  put  into  the  cru¬ 
cible  ;  but  if  the  galena  be  mixed  with  pyrites,  efpe- 
cially  arfenical  pyrites,  it  requires  much  roafting  and 
faline  fluxes. 

Sect.  VI.  Tin  Ores. 

$  t.  Tin  is  very  feldom  found  pure,  but  almoft  al¬ 
ways  mineralifed,  and  chiefly  by  arfenic. 

The  riclieft  ore  of  tin  is  of  an  irregular  form,  of  a 
black  or  tarnilhed  colour,  and  almoft  the  heavieft  of 
all  ores.  The  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  weight  is, 
that  it  contains  much  more  arfenic  than  fulphur,  where¬ 
as  molt  ores  contain  more  fulphur  than  arfenic. 

The  mod  common  tin  ore  is  of  the  colour  of  ruft, 
which  proceeds  from  a  quantity  of  iron  or  of  iron-ore 
mixed  with  it.  The  tin-ores  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
appear  to  be  all  of  this  kind. 

One  kind  of  tin-ore  is  femi-tranfparent  and  like  fpar. 
Laftly,  feveral  kinds  of  garnets  are  enumerated  by  mi- 
neralogifts  among  tin-ores,  becaufe  they  actually  con¬ 
tain  tin. 

The  county  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  is  very  rich 
in  tin-ores;  and  the  tin  contained  in  then)  is  very  pure. 
From  tin-mines  in  the  Eaft  Indies  tin  is  brought,  call¬ 
ed  Malacca  tin.  -No  mines  of  tin  have  beCn  difeovered 
in  France  ;  only,  in  Bretagne  garnets  are  found  which 
contain  fome  tin. 

Native  tin  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Saxony  and 
Malacca.  Its  ores  are  all  of  the  calciform  kind,  ex- 
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cepting  black-lead,  whic  i  appears  to  be  tin  minerali- 0re3  °f  lr°n- 
fed  by  fulphur  and  iron.  v 

The  calcifoVm  ores  of  tin  are,  I.  Tin-ftone,  which 
is  of  a  blackifh-brown  colour,  and  of  no  determinate 
figure ;  and  tin-grains,  or  cryftals  of  tin,  which  re¬ 
ferable  garnets,  and  are  of  a  fpherical  or  polygonal  fi¬ 
gure,  which  they  have  probably  acquired  by  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  their  angles.  The  tin-ftone  feems  to  confift  of 
attriteo  tin-grains.  This  ore  is  calx  of  tin  united  with 
calx  of  arfenic,  and  frequently  with  calx  of  iron. 

2.  Garnets  are  faid  to  contain  calx  of  tin  united  with 
calx  of  iron.  3.  Manganefe  is  faid  alfo  to  contain  tin. 

§  2.  Ores- of  tin  way  be  effayed  in  the  fame  manner, 
according  to  Cramer,  as  he  directed  for  the  eflay  of 
lead-ores,  fupra.  He  further  makes  upon  this  eflay  the 
following  remarks. 

1.  Tin-ore,  on  account  of  its  greater  gravity,  ad¬ 
mits  better  of  being  feparated,  by  elutriation  or  wafh- 
ing,  from  earths,  ftones,  and  lighter  ores.  2.  A  moft 
exa£t  feparation  of  earths  and'  Hones  ought  to  be  made, 
becaufe  the  fcorification  of  thefe  by  fluxes  require  fuch 
a  heat  as  would  deftroy  the  reduced  tin.  3.  The  iron- 
ought  to  be  feparated  by  a  magnet.  4.  By  a  previous 
roafting,  the  arfenic  is  diffipated,  which  would  other- 
wife  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  tin  along  with  it  in  a  melt¬ 
ing  heat,  would  change  another  part  of  it  into  afhes, 
and  would  vitiate  the  remaining  tin.  5.  The  eflay  of 
tin  is  very  precarious  and  uncertain  ;  becaufe  tin  once 
reduced  is  eafily  deftru&ible  by  the  fire,  and  by  the 
faline  fluxes  requifite  for  the  reduction. 

Mr  Gelkrt  directs,  that  ores  of  tin  fhould  be  effayed 
in  the  following  manner  1 

“  Mix  a  quintal  of  tin-ore,  wafhed,  pulverifed,  and 
twice  roafted,  with  half  a  quintal  of  calcined  borax, 
and  half  a  quintal  of  pulverifed  pitch  :  thefe  are  to  be 
put  into  a  crucible  moiftened  with  charcoal-duft  and 
water,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  air-furnace  :  after 
the  pitch  is  burnt,  give  a  violent  fire  during  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  and  then  withdraw  your  crucible.  If  the 
ore  be  not  very  well  wa filed  from  the  earthy  matters, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  larger  quantity  of  borax  is  requi¬ 
fite,  with  fome  powdered  glafs,  by  which  the  too  quick 
fufion  of  the  borax  is  retarded,  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  earthy  matters  is  prevented.  If  the  ore  contains- 
iron,  to  the  above  mixture  may  be  added  fome  alkaline 
fait. 

Sect  VII.  Ores  of  Iron. 

1.  Iron  is  feldom  found  in  its  metallic  f^ate,  and 
free  from  admixture;  though  Cramer  gives  an  account 
of  an  ore  which  needs  only  to  be  put  into  a  forge,  and  . 
heated  to  a  welding  heat.  Several  fands  and  earths- 
alfo  have  the  appearance  of  iron,  and  are  even  attract¬ 
able  by  a  magnet.  The  ore  mentioned  by  Cramer  is 
found  vitrefied  ;  with  moderate  blows  the  fcorias  are 
thrown  out,  and  a  mafs  of  iron  obtained,  which,  by 
being  put  into  the  forge  again,  gives  tough  iron  with¬ 
out  any  other  procefs.  But  in  general  this  metal  is 
found  in  the  ftate  of  a  calx;  or,  though  it  is  combined 
with  a  great  quantity  of  the  principle  of  inflammability, 
it  has  feldom  enough  of  the  metallic  form  ;  and  it  is 
very  often  intermixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ful¬ 
phur.  The  minerals  wrought  for  iron  are  three,  viz. 
iron-ore,  iron-ftone,  and  bog-ore. 


The 
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Ores  of  Iron  The  iron  ore  is  found  in  veins  as  the  ores  of  other 
w.  — metals  are,  and  the  appearance  it.-  very  various  j.  fome¬ 
times  it  ha  .a  rufl.y  iron  colour  refemhling  that  of  iron ; 
fometimes  it  has  a  reddiih  call;  often  it  is  formed  in¬ 
to  a  fort  of  cryftallizations  which  are  protuberant  knobs 
on  the  outfide;  and  thefe  confiit  of  fibres  tending  to  a 
common  centre :  and  it  is  of  a  dark  colour  like  coagu¬ 
lated  blood.  It  is  called  hiematites  or  bloed-Jlmte  ;  and 
confifts  of  a  calx  of  iron  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid. 

Iron-ftone  in  this  country  is  clay  found  in  ftrata 
•with  coal  ;  but  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
iron,  fo  as  to  make  the  working  profitable.  Some¬ 
times  it  has  little  appearance  of  iron;  but  when  burnt 
with  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  of  a  deep 
red. 

The  bog-ore  is  an  ochre  of  iron,  and  is  found  gene¬ 
rally  in  low'  fituations,  and  in  fprings  containing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  iron,  which  flowing  over  thefe  grounds 
depofits  it  in  the  form  of  ochre  ;  and  after  a  number 
of  ages  it  proves  a  rich  mine  of  iron,  and  it  is  extiaffc- 
ed  from  a  calx  of  this  kind  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  'there  is  alfo  a  particular  kind  of  fpar  found 
in  different  countries  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  fo  that 
from  its  firlt  appearance  we  would  exp e&  copper;  but 
it  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron,  and  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  with  inflammable  matter,  as  in  Pruf- 
fian  blue.. 

The  loadftone  is  a  noted  iron  ore.  It  is  always 
found  in  veins,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  only  pof- 
fefled  of  its  magnetic  qualities  when  near  the  furface. 
In  appearance,  it  does  not  differ  from  many  of  the  ores 
of  iron,  and  treated  as  an  ore,  it  affords  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  metal. 

Neither  is  iron  generally  mineralifed  fo  diftin&ly 
as  other  metals  are,  unlefs  in  pyrites  and  ores  of  other 
metals. 

Moil  of  the  minerals  called  iron  ores  have  an  earthy, 
rufty,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh  appearance,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  facility  with  which  the  true  iron  ores 
are  decompofed. 

Iron  is  the  moft:  common  and  moll  abundant,  of  all 
metals.  In  Europe,  at  leaft,  we  cannot  find  an  earth, 
a  fand,  a  chalk,  a  clay,  a  vitrifiableor  calculable  ftone, 
or  even  the  allies  of  any  fub  fiance,  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  an  earth  convertible  into  iron.  All  earths  and 
ftones  which  are  naturally  yellow  or  red,  and  all  thofe 
which  acquire  thefe  colours  by  calcination,  receive 
them  from  the  ferruginous  earth  mixed  with  them. 
The  yellow  and  red  ochres  confift  almaft  folely  of 
this  earth  the  black  and  heavy  fands-  are  generally 
very  ferruginous. 

The  iron  ore  moft  commonly  found  is  a  ftone  of 
the  colour  of  ruft,  of  an  intermediate  weight  betwixt 
thofe  of  ores  in  general  and  of  unmetallic  ftones,  This 
ore  has  no  determinate  form,  and  eafily  furnifhes  an 
iron  of  good  quality. 

Blood-flone  or  hematites,  fanguine  or  red-chalk, 
and  emery,  are  iron  ores;  fame  of  which,  for  inftanee 
blood-ltone,  are  almofi  all  iron*  Moft  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  require  but  a  flight  calcination  to  be  rendered- 
very  attractable  by  a  magnet,  and  foluble  in  aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  but  the  iron,  obtained  from-  them  is  of  a  bad 
•quality,  and  they  are  therefore  negle&ed.  Iron  from 
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the  hematites  is  very  brittle  t  that  obtained  from  ochres  Eflay  ng  of 
is  red-fhort  All  thefe  iron  ores  are  fo  refra&ory,  thatUtSut  lrot^ 
they  can  fcarcely  be  tufed.  *• 

Iron  ores  are  very  various  in  their  form  ;  or  rather 
they  have  no  determinate  form  Sometimes  they  are 
earths,  fometimes  ftones,  fometimes  grains.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  thofe  naturalilts  who  attend  only  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form  of  things  in  clalfing  and  fubdividing  mi¬ 
nerals,  have  been  obliged  to  multiply  the  names  of 
iron  ores :  hence  they  are  called  iron  ores  in-  form  of 
peafe ,  of  beans ,  of  coriander  feds ,  of  pepper-corns ,  of 
cinnamon ,  &c.  which  Mr  Cramer  treats  as  ridiculous 
trifles. 

$  2.  Ores  of  iron  may  he  ejfiyed  By  the  following 
procefs  : 

PROCESS  I. 


{Cramer's  4rt  of  AJfaying,  Proc-  54.3. 

1 V  reduce  a  precipitate  iron  out  of  its  ore  in  a  clofe 
veJfeL 


“  Roast  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  teft  under  a  muffle, 
and  with  a  pretty  llroug  fire,  two  centners  of  the 
fmall  weight  of  your  iron  ore  grofsly  pulverifed;  that 
the  volatiles  may  be  difiipated  in  part,  and  the  ore  it- 
felf  be  foitened  in  cafe  it  lhould  be  too  hard.  When 
it  is  grown  cold,  beat  it  extremely  fine,  and  roail  it  a 
fecond  time,  as  you  do  the  copper -ore,  but  in  a  much- 
flronger  fire,  till  it  no  longer  emits  any  fmvll ;  then  let 
it  grow  cold  again.  Compofe  a  flux  of  three  parts  of 
the  white  flux,  with  one  part  of  fufible  pulverifed  glafs, 
or  of  the  like  ilerile  unfulphureons  icurias,  and  add 
fandiver  and  coalduit,  of  each  one-half  part  ;  add  of 
this  flux,  three  times  the  quantity  of  your  roailed  ore, 
and  mix  the  whole  very  well  together  ;  then  choofe  a 
very  good  crucible,  well  rubbed  with  lute  withm,  to. 
flop  the  ports  that  may  be  here  and  there  unfeen ;  put 
into  it  the  ore  mixed  with  the  flux;  cover  it  over  with, 
common  fait ;  and  fhutit  dole  with,  a  tile,,  and  with 
lute  applied  to  the  points. 

“•  Put  the  wind-furnace  upon  its  bottom-part,  ha¬ 
ving  a  bed  made  of  coal-duft.  Introduce  befides  into 
the  furnace  a  fmall.  grate  fupported  on  its  iron  bars,, 
and  a  ftone  upon  it,  whereon  the  crudble  may  ftand 
as  on  a  fupport:.  furround  the  .whole  with  hard  coals, 
not  very  large,  and  light  them  at  top  When  the  veflel, 
begins  to  grow  red,,  which  is  indicated  by  the  com¬ 
mon  falt’s  ceafing  to  crackle,  flop  with  grofs  lute  the 
holes  of  the  bottom  part,  except  that  in  which  the. 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  received  r  blow  the  fire,  and 
excite  it  with  great  force,  adding  now.  and  then  frefh. 
fuel,  that  the  veflel  may  be  never  naked  at  top  :  ha¬ 
ving  thus  continued  your  fire  in  its  full  llrength  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  for  a  whole  hour,  take 
next  the  veflel  out  of  it,  and  ftrike  feveral  times  the 
pavement  upon  which  it  is  fet,  that  the  fmall  grains, 
of  iron  which  happen  to  be  difperfed  may  be  colle&ed 
into  a  regulus,  which  you  will  find  alter  having  broken: 
the  veflel 

“  When  the  regulus  is  weighed;  try  its  malleabi¬ 
lity  :  then  make  it  red-hot;,  and  when  fo,  ftrike  it 
with  a  hammer  :  if  it  bears  the  ftrokes-of  a  hammer, 
both  when  red  hot  and  when,  cold,  and  extends  a  little* 
you  ib ay  pronounce  your  iron  very  good;  but  if,  when 
ffithas. 
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Effaying-  f  either  hot  or  cold,  it  proves  brittle,  you  may  judge  it 
Orts  of  iron  t0  not  qUite  pure,  but  ftill  in  a  femi  mineral  con- 
_  T_  dition 

“  Remarks.  The  arfenic,  but  efpecially  the  fulphur, 
muft  be  diflipated  by  roafting  :  for  the  former  renders 
the  iron  brittle;  and  the  latter  not  only  does  the  fame, 
but,  being  managed  in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  faline  al¬ 
kaline  flux,  turns  to  a  liver  of  fulphur  ;  to  the  aftion 
of  which  iron  yielding  in  every  refpedt,  it  can  upon 
no  account  be  precipitated ;  and  if  not  the  whole,  a 
great  part  of  it  at  lealt  is  retained  by  the  fulphureous 
fcoria;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  you  commonly  ia  vain  look 
for  a  regulus. 

“  The  iron  obtained  from  this  firft  precipitation 
has  hardly  ever  the  requifite  dudlility,  but  is  rather 
brittle  :  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  fulphur  and 
arfenic  remain  in  it ;  for  notwithftauding  that  the 
greateft  part  of  thefe  is  diflipated  by  roafting,.  yet 
fame  part  adheres  fo  ftridlly,  that  it  can  never  be  fe¬ 
parated  but  with  abforbent,  terreilrial,  alkaline  ingre¬ 
dients,  that  change  the  nature  of  the  fulphur.  For 
which  reafon,  in  larger  operations,  they  add  quick¬ 
lime,  or  marble  ftones  that  turn  into  quicklime ; 
which,  while  they  abforb  the  faid  minerals,  are,  by  it, 
and  by  help  of  thedeftroyed  part  of  the  iron,  brought 
to  a  fulion,  and  turn  to  a  vitrified  fcoria;  although,  at 
other  times,  they  refill  fo  much  by  their  own  nature  a 
vitrification.  Another  caufe  of  the  brittlencfs  of  iron 
is  the  unmetallic  earth,  when  it  is  not  yet  feparated 
from  it;  for  the  iron  ore  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
it,  and  in  the  melting  remains  joined  with  the  reguline 
part :  whence  the  iron  is  rendered  very  coarfe  and 
brittle.  Some  iron  ores  are  altogether  untra&able: 
neverthelefs,  the  regulufes  produced  out  of  them,  when 
broken,  have  fometimes a  neat  femimetallic  look;  which 
proceeds  undoubtedly  from  a  mixture  of  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fome  other  metal  or  femimetal.” 

PROCESS  II. 

[The  following  Procefs  for  effaying  iron  ores,  and 
ferruginous  ftones  and  earths,  is  extracted  from 
Mr  Gellert’s  Elements  of  Effaying. 

“  Roast  two  quintals  of  iron  ore,  or  of  ferrugi¬ 
nous  earth  :  divide  the  roafted  matter  into  two  equal 
parts:  to  each  of  which  add  half  a  quintal  of  pulve- 
rifed  glafs,  if  the  fubftance  be  fufible  and  contain 
much  metal  ;  but  if  otherwife,  add  alfo  half  a  quintal 
of  calcined  borax.  If  the  roafting  Iras  entirely  difen- 
gaged  the  fulphur  and  arfenic,  an  eighth  pai  t,  or  even 
half  a  quintal,  of  quicklime  may  be  added.  With 
the  above  matters  mix  twelve  pounds  of  charcoal- 
powder. 

“  Take  a  crucible,  and  cover  the  bottom  and  fides 
of  its  inner  furface  with  a  pafte  made  of  thiee  parts 
of  charcoal-duft  and  one  part  of  clay  beat  together. 
In  the  hollow  left  in.  this  pafte  put  the  above  mixture; 
prefs  it  lightly  down;  cover  it  with  pulverifed  glafs; 
and  put  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 

“  Place  two  fuch  crucibles  at  the  diftance  of  about 
four  fingers  from  the  air-pipe,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  air  ftiall  pafs  betwixt  them  at  about  the  third 
part  of  the  height  from  the  bottom:  fill  the  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  the  tv^o  crucibles  with  eoals  of  a. moderate  fize  ; 


throw  lighted  coals  upon  them,  that  the  fire  may  de-  Effaying  of 
feend  and  make  them  red-hot  from  top  to  bottom  :  at  Q,e3fi!  lro1? 
firft  let  the  bellows  blow  foftly,  and  afterwards  ftrongly 
during  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  :  then  take 
away  the  crucible,  and  break  it  when  cold.  A  regulus 
will  be  found  in  the  bottom,  and  fometimes  fome  fmall 
grains  of  iron  in  the  fcoria,  which  mult  be  feparated 
and  weighed  along  with  the  regulus :  then  try  the 
regulus  whether  it  can  be  extended  under  the  hammer,, 
when  hot  and  when  cold. 

“  Remarks.  To  difeirgage  a  metal  from  the  earthy 
matters  mixed  with  it  by  fire,  we  muft  change  thefe 
matters  into  fcoria  or  glafs.  This  change  may  be 
effected  by  adding  fome  fubftance  capable  of  difiolving: 
thefe  matters  ;  that  is,  of  converting  them  into  a  fcoria 
or  glafs,  from  which  the  metallic  matters  may,  by 
their  weight,  feparate  and  form  a  regulus  at  bottom. 

Fixed  alkali,  which  is  an  ingredient  ®f  the  black  and 
of  the  white  flux,  is  a  powerful  folvent  of  earths  and 
ftones :  but  the  alkali  does  alfo  diffolve  iron,  efpecially 
when  this  is  in  a  calcined  or  earthy  ftate;  and  this 
folution  is  fo  much  more  complete,  as  the  fire  is  longer 
applied.  Hence,  in  ordinary  e flays,  where  an  alkaline 
fait  is  ufed,  litcle  or  no  regulus  of  iron  is  obtained. 

Now,  glafs  adls  upon  and  diflolves  earths  and  ftones  ; 
but  not,  or  very  little,  iron :  confequently  glafs  is  the 
beft  flux  for  fuch  effays,  and  experience  confirms  this 
affertion.  If  the  ore  contains  but  little  iron,  we  may 
alfo  add  to  the  glafs  fome  borax  ;  but  borax  cannot 
be  employed  fingly,  becaufe  it  very  foon  fufes,  and  fe- 
parates  from  the  ore  before  the  metal  is  revived.  Quick-- 
lime  is  added,  not  only  to  abforb  the  fulphur  and  arfe¬ 
nic  remaining  in  the  ore,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  diflolves* 
and  vitrifies  the  ftony  and  earthy  matters  of  iron  ores, 
which  are  generally  argillaceous.  For  which  reafon, 
in  the  large  operations  for  fmelting  iron  ore,  quicklime,, 
and  even  in  certain  cafes  gypfutn,  are  commonly  added 
to  facilitate  the  fufion. 

M  I  he  redu&ion  of  iron-ore,  and  even  the  fufion  of 
iron,  requires  a  violent  and  long-continued  heat :: 
therefore,  in  this  operation,  we  muft  .not  employ  an* 
inflammable  fubftance,  as  pitch,  that  ia  foon.  confir¬ 
med,  but  charcoal  pulverifed,  which  in  clofe  veffcls  is 
not  fenfibly  wafted.  Too  much  charcoal  muft  not  be 
added,  elfe  it  will  prevent  the  action  of  the  glafs  upon 
the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore,  and  confequently  the- 
feparation  of  the  metallic  part.  Experiments  have 
taught  me,  that  one  part  of  charcoal-duft  to  eight 
parts  of  oar  was  the  beft  propoition. 

“  When  iron  is  furrounded  by  charcoal,  it  is  not  de- 
compofed  or  deftroyed ;  hence  the  iron  of  the  ore,, 
which  finks  into  the  hollow  made  of  pafte  of  charcoal- 
duft  and  clay,  remains  there  unhurt.  The  clay  is- 
added  in  this  pafte  to  render  it  more  compadt,  and  to- 
keep  the  fluid  iron  colledted  together.. 

!  he  air  is  direfted  betwixt  the  crucibles becaufe 
if  it  was  thrown  diredlly  upon  them,  thtv  would 
fcarcely  be  able  to  refill  the  heat  The  fpaee  betwixt 
the  air-pipe  and  the  crucibles  ought  to  be  conftantly 
filled  with  charcoal,  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from- 
touching  the  crucibles.  Dudlile  and  malleable  iron  is- 
feldom  obtained  in  this  firft  operation.  The  fulphur 
and  arfenic,  and  frequently  alfo  an  earthy  matter  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  iron,  prevent  thefe  qualities.” 
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■  Effavit-g  Sect.  VIII.  Ores  of  Mercury. 

of  Ores  of  J 

-Mercury.  £  x.  Mercury  is  fometimes  Found  pure,  fluid,  and 

' "  'r~~~  in  its  proper  metallic  ftate,  only  mixed  with  earths 

and  ftones.  '  Such  are  the  ores  of  mercury  found  near 
Montpelier,  in  Tufcany,  and  in  other  places; 

But  the  largeft  quantity  of  the  mercury  found  in 
the  earth  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  and  confequently 
is  in  the  form  of  cinnabar. 

Mercury  is  never  mineralifed  by  arfcnic.  The  richeft 
mine  of  mercury  is  that  of  Almaden,  in  Spain. 

Linnaeus  and  Cronftedt  mention  a  fingular  ore,  in 
which  the  mercury  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur  and  by  top¬ 
per.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  a  blackifh-grey  colour,  of  a 
glalfy  texture,  and  brittle.  When  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  are  expelled  by  fire,  the  copper  is  difeovered 
by  giving  an  opake  red  colour  to  glafs  of  borax, 
which,  by  continuance  and  increafe  of  heat,  becomes 
green  and  tranfparent. 

£  2.  Cramer  directs,  that  ores  of  mercury  Jhould  be 
tjfayed  by  the  following  procelfes  s 

PROCESS  I. 

To  feparate  mercury  out  of  an  unfulphureous  ore  by 
dijl illation. 

“  Take  a  lump  of  the  pulvenfed  ore,  one  common 
pound,  which  muil  (land  for  one  centner  :  put  it  into 
a  glafs  retort  perfectly  clean,  well  loricated,  or  coat¬ 
ed  up  to  half  the  length  of  its  neck  :  this  muft  be  very 
long,  and  turned  backwards  wfith  fuch  a  declivity, 
that  a  glafs  recipient  may  be  perpendicularly  applied 
to  it :  but  you  mull  chooie  a  retort  fniall  enough,  that 
the  belly  of  it  may  be  filled  hardly  two-thirds  with  the 
ore :  this  retort  muil  be  placed  fo,  that  nothing  of  the 
Huid  adherent  to  the  neck  of  it  may  fall  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  belly,  but  that  the  whole  may  run  forward 
into  the  recipient.  Finally,  have  a  fmall  recipient 
full  of  cold  water  :  let  it  be  perpendicularly  fituated, 
and  receive  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  extremity  of  it  be  hardly  one  half-inch  immerfed 
into  the  water. 

“  Let  the  retort  be  furrounded  with  hot  burning 
coals  placed  at  fome  diftance  in  form  of  a  circle,  left 
the  veffel  fhould  burft  by  too  fudden  a  heat :  then  by 
degrees  bring  the  burning  coals  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
at  laft  furround  the  whole  retoit  with  them  and  with 
frefh  charcoal,  that  it  may  grow  flightly  red-hot ;  this 
fire  haying  been  continued  for  an  hour,  let  the  retort 
cool  of  itfelf :  then  ftrike  the  neck  of  it  gentlv,  that 
the  large  drops  wdrich  are  always  adherent  to  it  may 
fall  into  the  recipient :  let  the  recipient  be  taken  away, 
and  the  water  feparated  from  the  mercury  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  ar.d  let  the  mercury  be  weighed.  This  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  more  conveniently  performed  in  a  fand- 
bath  ;  in  which  cafe  the  pot  containing  the  fand  muft 
be  middling  red-hot,  and  the  retort  be  able  to  touch 
the  bottom  of  it  immediately ;  nor  is  it  then  necelfary 
that  the  retort  be  loricated.” 

PROCESS  II. 

To  revive  mercury  from  a  fulphur eous  cinnabar-ore. 

“  Beat  your  ore  extremely  fine,  and  mix  it  exact¬ 
ly  with  an  equal  forlion  of  iron-filings,  not  rufty ; 
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proceed  to  diftil  it  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  in  the  Ores  of 
former  procefs,  but  urge  it  with  the  ftrongeft  fire  that  Antll"onr*. 
can  be  made.  * 

“  Cinnabar  may  he  'feparated  from  ftones  by  fub- 
limation  thus  :  Beat  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  fmall  narrow  glafs  or  earthen  cucurbit,  the 
belly  of  which  it  mult  not  fill  more  than  one- third 
part :  ftop  the  orifice  at  top  ;  this  muft  be  very  nar¬ 
row,  to  hinder  the  free  action  of  the  air.  Put  this 
fmall  cucurbit  in  an  earthen  pot  above  too  inches  wide 
in  diameter,  and  gather  fand  around  this  pot  about  as 
high  as  the  pulverifed  ore  rifes  in  the  cucurbit.  Then 
put  it  upon  burning  coals  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  may  be  middling  red-hot.  Thus 
will  your  cinnabar  afeend  and  form  a  folid  ponderous 
ring,  which  muft  be  got  out  by  breaking  the  veffel.” 

Sect.  IX.  Ore  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

Native  regulus  of  antimony  was  firft  obferved  by 
Mr  Swab,  in  Sweden,  in  the  mine  of  Salberg,  and 
deferibed  by  him  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Swedifh  Aca¬ 
demy  in  1749.  Mr  Wallerius  mentions  it  in  his  Mi¬ 
neralogy. 

Regulus  of  antimony  is  generally  united  with  ful¬ 
phur,  with  which  it  forms  antimony,  which  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  a  true  ore  of  the  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony. 

Another  ore  of  regulus  of  antimony  is  alfo  known, 
of  a  red  colour,  in  which  the  regulus  is  mineralifed 
both  by  arfenic  and  by  fulphur.  This  ore  refembles 
fome  iron  ores,  and  fome  kinds  of  blend.  It  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  its  great  fufibility,  which  is  fuch,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

T  he  native  regulus  of  antimony,  by  Von  Swab,  is 
faid  by  'chat  author  to  have  -differed  from  the  regains 
of  antimony  obtained  from  ores,  in  thefe  two  proper¬ 
ties,  that  it  was  capable  of  being  eafily  amalgamated 
with  mercury,  and  that  its  calx  Ihot  into  cryftals  du¬ 
ring  the  cooling 

Befides  the  ores  of  regulus  of  antimony  enumerated 
above,  this  fcmimetal  is  alfo  found  in  ores  of  other 
metallic  fubftances,  as  in  the  plumofe  fiver-ore,  and  ill 
the  ftibiated  lead-ore. 

§  2.  The  ores  of  antimony  may  be  effnyed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proceffes  deferibed  by  Mr  Cramer. 

PROCE.SS  I 

To  obtain  antimony  from  its  ore. 

“  Choose  a  melting  crucible,  or  an  earthen  pot  not 
glazed,  that  may  contain  fome  common  pounds  of  the? 
ore  of  antimony,  broken  into  fmall  bits.  Bore  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  fome  fmall  holes,  two  lines 
in  diameter.  Let  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  be  received 
by  the  orifice  of  a  fmaller  one,  upon  which  it  muft 
be  put ;  and  when  the  ore  is  put  into  it,  let  it  be 
covered  with  a  tile,  and  all  the  joints  be  ftopped  w’ith 
lute. 

“  Put  thefe  veffels  upon  the  pavement  of  a  hearth, 
and  put  ftones  all  around  them  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
inches.  Fill  this  intermediate  fpace  wfith  allies,  fo 
high  that  the  inferior  pot  be  covered  to  the  upper 
brim.  Then  put  frefh  and  burning  coals  upon  it, 
and  with  a  pair  of  hand-bellows  excite  the  fire,  till 

the 
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Maying  the  upper  veffels  grow  red-hot  :  take  off  the  fire  a 
of  Ore?  of  quarter  of  an  hour  after ;  and  when  the  veffels  art 
Antimony  grown  cohJ.  open  them.  You  will  find  that  the 
^ melted  antimony  has  run  through  the  holes  made  at 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  veffel:  into  the  iuferior  one,, 
where  it  is  collected.” 

PROCESS  II. 

To  roajl crude  antimony ,  or  its  ore ,  with  or  without  ad¬ 
dition. 

“  Choose  an  earthen,  flat,  low  difh,  not  glazed; 
and  if  it  cannot  hear  being  made  middling  red-hot, 
cover  it  over  with  a  coat  of  lute  without.  Spread  it 
thinly  over  with  crude  aptimony,  or  with  its  ore, 
beaten  to  a  pretty  coarfe  powder,  not  exceeding  a  few 
ounces  at  once.  Put  the  difh  upon  a  fire-pan,  having 
a  few  burning  coals  in  it :  increafc  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  fmoke  a  little.  Meanwhile  you  mull  inceffantly 
move  the  powder  with  a  piece  of  new  tobacco-pipe;  for 
this  caufesthe  fulphur  to  evaporate  the  fooner.  If  you 
increafe  the  fire  a  little  too  foon,  the  powder  imme¬ 
diately  gathers  into  large  clot3,  or  even  begins  to  melt. 
When  this  happens,  take  it  immediately  off  the  fire 
before  it  melts  entirely.  Then  pulvcrife  it  again,  and 
finally  'make  a  gentle  fire  under  it.  Your  black 
fhining  powder  will  affume  an  afh  colour  almoft  like 
that  of  earth,  and  become  more  refra&ory  in  the  fire; 
wherefore  you  may  then  increafe  the  fire  till  your 
powder  grows  middling  red-hot,  and  let  it  laft  till  it 
ceafes  to  fmoke.  If  you  add  to  your  crude  antimony 
pulverifed,  half  or  an  equal  quantity  of  charcoal-dull, 
and  perform  the  reft  as  above,  the  roafting  will  be 
done  more  conveniently  :  for  it  does  not  gather  fo 
eafily  into  clots,  and  melts  with  much  greater  difficul¬ 
ty.  When  part  of  the  fulphur  is  evaporated,  add  fome 
fat  to  it  at  fcveral  times.  Thus  you  will  fooner  finilh 
the  operation,  and  the  remaining  calx  will  not  be  burnt 
to  cxcefs.  However,  if  it  be  thus  expofed  to  too  vio¬ 
lent  and  long-lafting  a  fire,  a  great  quantity  of  it  eva¬ 
porates  ;  nor  does  it  ceafe  entirely  to  fmoke  in  a  great 
fire.  And  it  will  be  enough,  if,  growing  middling 
red-hot,  it  does  no  longer  emit  the  unpleafant  fmell  of 
the  acid  of  fulphur.” 

PROCESS  III. 

To  reduce  a  calx  of  antimony  into  a  femimetallic  regulus. 

“  Mix  fome  calx  of  antimony  with  a  quarter  part 
of  the  black  flux,  and  put  it  into  the  crucible.  Cover 
the  veffel  with  a  tile  ;  make  the  fire  as  quickly  as  the 
veffel  can  bear  it,  but  not  greater  than  is  neceffary  to 
melt  the  flux.  When  the  whole  has  been  well  in  fufion 
for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (which  may  be  tried 
with  at  obacco-pipe,  taking  off  the  tile),  pour  it  into 
the  melting  cone,  which  mull  be  warm  and  done  over 
with  tallow.  Then  immediately  ftrike  the  cone  feve- 
ral  times.  You  will  find,  when  the  cone  is  inverted,  a 
regulus,  above  which  is  a  faline  fcoria.” 

The  methods  of  calcining  antimony  by  means  of  nitre , 
are  deferibed  under  Chemistry,  n°  1252 — 126?;  and 
thofe  of  obtaining  a  regulus  of  antimony  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  calcination  or  roafting,  by  throwing  a  mixture  of 
powdered  antimony,  tartar,  ?and  nitre,  into  a  red-hot 
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crucible,  and  by  fufing  this  mixture,  and  of  obtaining 
a  martial  regulus  of  antimony,  are  deferibed  at  the  ar-  ‘  ‘”ut  1‘ , 
tide  Regulus. 

Sect.  X.  Orks  of  Bifmuth. 

§  1.  Bismuth  is  found  native,  refembling  the  re- 
giilus  of  bifmiith. 

An  ochre  of  bifmuth,  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  is 
mentioned  by  Cron  lit  dt ;  and  is  different  from  the 
ore  improperly  called  flowers  of  bifmuth,  which  is  a 
calx  of  cobalt. 

Bifmuth  is  mineralifed,  t  By  fulphur.  This  ore 
has  the  appearance  of  galena.  2.  With  fulphurated 
iron ■  Bifmuth  is  found  alfo  in  cobalts,  and  in  fome 
ores  of  filver. 

§  2.  Ores  of  bifmuth  may  be  effayed  by  the  follow 
ing  procefs. 

“  Bifmuth  ore  may  be  melted  with  the  fame  ap¬ 
paratus  as  was  directed  for  the  fufion  of  crude  anti¬ 
mony  out  of  its  ore.  Or  you  may  beat  your  ore  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  with  the  black  flux,  fandiver,  and 
common  fait,  in  a  clofe  veffel,  like  the  ore  of  lead  or 
of  tiu,  and  melt  it  in  a  middling  fire,  having  a  draught 
of  air.  But  as  this  femimetal  is  deftru&ible  and  vo¬ 
latile,  you  muft  as  quick  as  poffible  apply  it  to  that 
degree  of  fire  which  the  flux  requires  to  be  melted  ; 
and  fo  foon  as  it  is  well  melted,  the  veffel  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  when  it  is  grown  quite  cold 
and  broken,  you  will  find  your  regulus.” 

Mr  Gellert  dire&s  that  ores  of  bifmuth  ftionld  be 
effayed  by  fufing  a  quintal  of  pulverifed  ore  with  half 
a  quintal  of  calcined  borax  and  half  a  quintal  of  pul¬ 
verifed  glafs,  in  order  to  vitrify  the  adherent  earths 
and  Hones  which  envelope  the  bifmuth.  But  probably 
the  heat  requifite  for  this  vitrification  would  volatilife 
part  of  the  bifmuth. 

If  the  ore  be  of  the  kinds  above  deferibed,  minera¬ 
lifed  by  fulphur,  or  by  fulphur  and  iron,  a  previous 
roafting  would  be  expedient,  which  may  be  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  direfted  for  the  roafting  of . 
antimony. 

Sect.  XI.  Ores  of  the  Regulus  of  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  a  grey-coloured  mineral,  with  more  or 
lefs  of  a  metallic  appearance.  Its  grain  is  clofe  ;  it  is 
compact  and  heavy,  and  frequently  covered  with  an 
efflorefcence  of  peach-coloured  flowers.  Of  this  feve- 
ral  kinds  are  known  f .  All  the  true  cobalts  contain  the  gte  Colalh 
femimetal  called  regulus  of  cobalt,  the  calx  of  which 
becomes  blue  by  vitrification.  This  regulus  is  mir.e- 
ralifed  in  cobalt  by  fulphur,  and  efpccially  by  a  large 
quantity  of  aifenic.  Some  cobalts  alfo  contain  bif¬ 
muth  and  filver. 

Authors  have  given  the  name  of  cobalt  to  many  mi¬ 
nerals,  although  they  do  not  contain  the  femimetal 
above  mentioned,  but  only  becaufe  they  externally  re- 
femble  the  ore  of  the  regulus  of  cobalt.  But  thefe 
minerals  can  only  be  confidered  as  falfe  cobalts.  They 
are  diftinguilhable  from  true  cobalt  by  trying  whe¬ 
ther  they  can  yield  the  blue  glafs  called  [malt,  and  the 
fympathetic  ink.  The  red  efflorefcence  is  alfo  a 
mark  by  which  true  cobalt  is  diftinguilhable  from  tire 
5  falfe  i . 
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Ore*  of  falfe  :  but  this  efflorefcence  only  happens  when  the  ore 
.  u  a  *'  has  been  expofed  to  a  moift  air. 

The  principal  mines  of  cobalt  are  in  Saxony,  where 
they  are  dug  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  zaffre,  azure- 
blue  or  fmalt,  and  arfenic.  Very  fine  cobalt  is  alfo 
found  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  has  been  like- 
wife  found  in  Cornwall  and  Scotland.  And  that  it  is 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  appears  from  the  blue  co¬ 
louring  on  old  oriental  porcelain  :  but  probably  the 
mines  difcovered  in  thefe  countries  are  nearly  exhauft- 
ed,  as  confiderable  quantities  of  zaffre  and  fmalt  are 
exported  from  Europe  to  China. 

Cobalt  is  heavier  than  moft  other  ores,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  arfenic  it  contains ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpect  it  refembles  the  ore  of  tin. 

Befides  the  grey  or  afh-coloured  cobalt  above  de- 
fcribed,  which  is  the  moft  frequent,  other  cobalts  are 
found  of  various  colours  and  textures,  mixed  with  va¬ 
rious  fubftances.  Wallerius  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of 
cobalts.  I.  The  ajh-colonred  ore ,  which  is  regulus  of 
cobalt  mineralifed  by  arfenic,  confifting  of  fhining 
leaden-coloured  grains.  Some  ores  of  this  kind  are 
compact  refembling  fteel,  and  others  are  of  a  loofe 
texture  and  friable.  2.  The  fpecular  ore  is  black,  ihi- 
uing  like  a  mirror,  and  laminated.  This  fpecies  is  very 
rare  ;  and  is  fuppofed  by  Wallerius  to  be  a  foliated 
fpar,  or  felenites  mixed  with  cobalt.  3.  The  vitreous 
or  flag-like  ore ,  is  of  a  bluifh,  fhining  colour,  compact, 
or  fpongy.  4.  Cryjlall'v&ecl  ore ,  is  a  grey,  deep-colour¬ 
ed  cobalt,  confifting  of  clufters  of  cubical,  pyramidal, 
prifmatic  cryftals.  5.  Flowers  of  cobalt ,  red,  yellow, 
or  violet.  Thefe  flowers  feem  to  be  formed  from  fome 
of  the  above-defcribed  compact  ores,  decompofed  by 
expofure  to  moift  air.  This  decompofition  is  fimilar 
to  that  which  happens  to  ferruginous  and  cupreous  py¬ 
rites.  6.  The  earthy  cobalt  is  of  a  greenifh  white,  or 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  foft  and  friable  texture. 
This  fpecies  feems  to  be  an  ochre  of  cobalt ;  and  is 
formed  perhaps  from  the  flowers  of  cobalt  further  de 
compofed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  martial  ochre  is 
formed  from  the  faline  efflorefcence  of  decompofing 
pyrites,  when  this  efflorefcence  is  further  decompo¬ 
fed  by  expofure  to  moift  air ;  by  which  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  contained  in  it  is  expelled,  and  the  effloref¬ 
cence  is  changed  from  a  faline  ftate  to  that  of  an  ochre 
or  calx. 

Befides  thefe  proper  ores,  cobalt  is  alfo  found  in 
a  blue  clay  along  with  native  filver,  in  ores  of  bif- 
muth,  and  in  the  mineral  called  kupfernickel.  See 
Nickel. 

The  ejjity  of  cobalt  is  defcribed  at  the  article  Regu¬ 
lus  0/  Cobalt. 

Sect.  XII.  Ores  of  Zinc. 

§  1.  The  proper  ore  of  zinc  is  a  fubftance  which  has 
rather  an  earthy  or  ftony  than  metallic  appearance,  and 
is  called  ca/amy,  calamine ,  or  lapis  calaminarii.  This 
ftone,  although  metallic,  is  but  moderately  heavy,  and 
has  not  the  brilliancy  of  moft  other  ores.  Its  colour 
is  yellow,  and  like  that  of  ruft.  It  is  alfo  lefs  denfe 
than  other  metallic  minerals.  It  feems  to  be  an  ore 
naturally  decompofed.  The  calamine  is  not  work¬ 
ed  diredlly  to  obtain  zinc  from  it,  becaufe  this 
N°  212. 
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would  only  fucceed  in  clofe  veifels,  and  confequent-  Ores  of 
ly  with  fmall  quantities,  according  to  Mr  Margraaf's  Zinc'  , 
piocefs.  But  it  is  fuccefsfully  employed  for  the  con.  " ’  . 

verfion  of  copper  into  brafs  by  cementation,  by 
which  the  exiftence  of  zinc  in  that  ftone  is  fufficiently 
proved. 

Mr  Wallerius  enumerates  alfo  amongft  the  ores  of 
zinc  a  very  compounded  mineral,  confifting  of  zinc, 
fulphur,  iron,  and  arfenic.  This  mineral,  called  blend* 
refembles  externally  the  ore  -of  lead,  and  hence  has 
been  called  falfe  galena.  Thefe  blends  have  different 
forms  and  colours ;  but  are  chiefly  red,  like  the  red  ore 
of  antimony. 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  certain  minerals  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  which  we  know  little. 

Calciform  ores  of  zinc,  according  to  Cronftedt,  are 
pure  or  mixed.  The  pure  are  indurated,  and  fome- 
times  cryftallifed,  refembling  lead-fpar.  The  mixed 
ore  contains  alfo  fome  calx  of  iron.  This  is  calamine. 

It  is  whitilh,  yellowifli,  reddilh,  or  brown. 

Zinc  is  mineralifed ,  1  By  fu/phuraled  iron.  Ore  of 
vine.  Wallerius  fays,  lead  is  fometimes  contained  in 
this  ore.  It  is  white,  blue,  or  brown.  2.  By  ful- 
phur ,  arfenic ,  and  iron.  Blend ,  or  pfeudo-galena ,  or 
falfe-galena,  or  black-jack.  Thefe  are  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  white,  yellowilh,  brown,  reddiih,  greenilh, 
black.  They  con  lift  of  feales,  or  are  teffelated.  Mr 
Cronftedt  thinks,  that  in  blends  the  zinc  is  mineralifed 
in  the  ftate  of  a  calx,  and  in  the  ore  of  zinc  in  its 
metallic  ftate 

$  2.  Although  the  minerals  above  enumerated  have 
been  known,  from  their  property  of  converting  copper 
into  brafs,  to  be  ores  of  zinc,  yet  the  method  of  ef- 
fayingthemfo  as  to  obtain  the  contained  zinc  was  not 
known,  or  at  leaft  not  publiihed,  before  Mr  Margraaf’s 
Memoir  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  the  year  1 746, 
upon  that  fubjeft.  That  very  able  chemift  has  Ihown, 
that  zinc  may  be  obtained  from  its  ores,  from  the 
flowers,  or  from  any  ether  calx  of  zinc,  by  treating 
thefe  with  charcoal-duft,  in  clofe  veffels,  to  prevent 
the  combuftion  of  the  zinc,  which  happens  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  its  reduction  when  expofed  to  air.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  put  a  quantity  of  finely  powdered  ca¬ 
lamine,  or  roafted  blend,  or  other  calx  of  zinc,  well 
mixed  with  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal-duft,  into  a 
ftrong,  luted  earthen  retort,  to  which  he  fitted  a  recei¬ 
ver.  Having  placed  his  retort  in  a  furnace  and  raifed 
the  fire,  he  applied  a  violent  beat  during  two  hours. 

When  the  veffels  were  cold-  and  broken,  he  found  the 
zinc  in  its  metallic  form  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  operation  is  to  get  an 
earthen  retort  fufficiently  compact  to  retain  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  zinc  (for  it  eafily  pervades  the  Heffian 
crucibles,  Stourbridge  melting-pots,  and  fimilar  vef¬ 
fels,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  quantity  of  flowers 
which  appear  upon  their  outer  furface,  when  zinc  or 
its  calxes  and  any  inflammable  matter  have  been  ex¬ 
pofed  to  heat  within  thefe  veffels',  and  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  ftrong  to  refill  the  violent  fire  which 
Mr  Margraaf  requires. 

A  pretty  exadt  effay  of  an  ore  of  zinc  may  be  made 
in  the  following  manner: 

Mixaqnantity  of  ptslverifed  roafted  ore  or  calx  of  zinc 
6  with 
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Oresoi  Ar- with  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal-duft.  Put  this  mixture 
fcnic  into  a  crucible  capable  of  containing  thrice  the  quan- 
’  tity.  Diffufe  equally  amongft  this  mixture  a  quantity 
of  fmall  grains  or  thin  plate3  of  copper  equal  to  that  of 
the  calamine  or  ore  employed,  and  upon  the  whole  lay 
another  equal  quantity  of  grains  or  plates  of  copper ; 
and  laftly,  cover  this  latter  portion  of  copper  with 
charcoal-duft.  Lute  a  lid  upon  the  crucible,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  red  heat  during  an  hour  or  two.  The  copper  or 
part  of  it  will  unite  with  the  vapour  of  the  zinc,  and 
be  thereby  converted  ipto  brafs..  By  comparing  the 
weight  of  all  the  metal  after  the  operation  with  the 
weight  of  the  copper  employed,  the  weight  acquired, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  zinc  united  with  the 
copper,  will  be  known.  The  copper  which  has  not 
been  converted  into  brafs,  or  more  copper  with  freih 
charcoal-duft,  may  be  again  added  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  to  the  remaining  ore,  and  the  operation  repeated 
with  a  heat  fomewhat  more  intenfe,  that  any  zinc  re¬ 
maining  in  the  ore  may  be  thus  extra&ed.  A  euriou3 
circumftance  is,  that  a  much  greater  heat  is  required 
to  obtain  zinc  from  its  ore  by  diftillation,  than  in  the 
operation  now  defcribed  of  making  brafs  ;  in  which 
the  feparation  of  the  zinc  from  its  ore  fecms  to  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  its  difpofition  to  unite  with  copper. 

Sect.  XIII.  Ores  of  Arfenic. 

§  i.  The  minerals  wu'.’ch  contain  the  largeft  quantity 
of  arfenic  are  cobalts  and  white  pyrites;  although  it  is 
alfo  contained  in  other  ores,  it  being  one  of  the  mine- 
ralifing  fubftances.  But  as  cobalt  mu/}  be  roafted  to 
obtain  the  fulpliur  it  contains,  the  arfenic  alfo  which 
rifes  during  this  torrefa&ion  is  colle&ed,  as  we  ftiall 
fee  in  Part  III.  (Smelting  of  Ores), and  the  particu¬ 
lar  articles  of  each  of  the  metallic  fubftances  mention¬ 
ed  in  this  article. 

I.  Regulus  of  arfenic  is  found  native.  It  is  of  a 
leaden  colour  ;  it  burns  with  a  fmall  flame  ;  and  is  dif- 
fipated,  leaving  generally  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  calx 
of  bifmuth,  or  of  calx  of  cobalt,  and  a  very  little  filver. 
When  it  is  of  a  folid  and  teftaceous  texture,  it  has 
been  improperly  called  teftaceous  cobalt,  in  German 
fcherbencobalt.  II.  Calx  of  arfenic  is  found  in  form  of 
powder  ;  native  flowers  of  arfenic,  or  of  indurated  fe- 
mitranfparent  cryftals  ;  native  cryftalline  arfenic. 
III.  Calx  of  arfenic  is  mixed,  I.  With  fulphur;  when 
yellow,  if  is  called  orpiment ;  when  red,  it  is  called 
native  realgar ;  the  difference  of  colour  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  two  component  parts.  2.  With 
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HAving  ihown  the  nature  of  the  principal  metallic 
minerals,  and  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are 
compofed ;  and  alfo  explained  the  proceffes  by  which 
an  exaCl  analyfis  of  thefe  compound  minerals  may  be 
made,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  contained 
metals  may  be  known  ;  in  order  to  complete  what  re¬ 
lates  to  this  important  fubje&,  we'  ihall  defcribe  in  this 
Part  the  principal  operations  by  which  metals,  &c. 
Vol.XI.  Part  I L 
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calx  of  tin  ;  tin-grains.  3.  With  fulphur  and  filver, Ores  of  Ar- 
in  the  red  filver  ore.  4.  With  calx  of  lead,  in  the  lead-  ,  fen‘c‘  . 
fpar.  5.  With  calx  of  cobalt,  in  the  efflorefcence  of  ’ 
cobalt.  IV.  Arfenic  is  mineralifed,  1.  With  fulphu- 
rated  iron  ;  arfenical  pyrites.  2.  With  iron  only ; 
white  pyrites,  or  mifspickle.  3.  With  cobalt,  in  ai¬ 
med  all  cobalt-ores.  4.  With  filver.  5.  With  cop¬ 
per.  6.  With  antimony. 

$  2.  Arfenic  may  be  feparated  from  its  ore  or  earthy 
matter  with  which  it  happens  to  be  mixed,  by  fub- 
limation,  according  to  the  following  procefs  by  Mr 
Cramer. 

“  Do  every  thing  as  was  faid  about  mercury,  or 
fulphur ;  but  let  the  veffel  which  is  put  into  the  fire 
with  the  ore  in  it  be  of  earth  or  ftone,  and  the  reci¬ 
pient  be  of  glafs,  and  of  a  middling  capacity.  Nor  is 
it  neceffary  that  this  fhould  be  filled  with  water,  fo  it 
be  but  well  luted.  The  fire  irtuft  likewife  be  ftronger, 
and  continued  longer  than  for  the  extracting  of  ful¬ 
phur.  Neverthelefs,  every  kind  of  arfenic  cannot  be 
extracted  in  a  confined  fire  :  for  it  adheres  to  the  ma¬ 
trix  more  ftrongly  than  fulphur  and  mercury.  You 
will  find  in  the  part  of  the  veffel  which  is  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  fire,  pulverulent  and  fubtle  flowers  of 
arfenic  ;  but  there  will  adhere  to  the  pofterior  of  the 
neck  of  the  retort  fmall  folid  maffes,  ihining  like  fmall 
cryftals,  tranfparent,  fometimes  gathered  into  a  folid 
fublimate,  and  perfeCtly*white,  if  the  ore  of  the  arfe¬ 
nic  was  perfectly  pure ;  which  neverthelefs  happens 
very  feldom.  The  flowers  are  mod  commonly  thin, 
and  of  a  grey  colour  :  which  proceeds  from  the  phlo- 
gifton  mixed  with  the  mafs.  They  are  often  of  a  ci¬ 
tron  or  of  a  golden  colour,  which  is  a  fign  that  there 
is  in  the  mixture  fome  mineral  fulphur ;  and  if  the 
fublimate  be  led  or  yellow,  it  is  a  fign  of  much  ful¬ 
phur. 

“  As  all  the  arfenic  contained  in  the  ore  is  not  ex¬ 
pelled  in  clofe  veffels,  you  muft  weigh  the  reliduum  ; 
then  roaft  it  in  a  crucible  till  it  fmokes  no  longer,  or 
rather  in  an  earthen  flat  veffel  not  glazed,  and  in  a 
ftrong  fire  to  be  ftirred  now  and  then  with  a  poker, 
and  then  weigh  it  when  grown  cold  :  you  will  be  able 
thus  to  know  how  much  arfenic  remained  in  the  clofe 
veffel,  unlefs  the  ore  contain  bifmuth.” 

If  the  arfenic  be  fulphurated,  it  may  be  purified  by 
triturating  it  with  mercury  or  with  fixed  alkali,  and 
by  fubliming  the  arfenic  from  the  remaining  fulphu¬ 
rated  mercury  or  alkali.  The  method  of  obtaining  a 
regulus  of  arfenic  is  defcribed  at  the  article  Regulus  of 
Arfenic. 

T  III. 

G  of  ORES. 

are  obtained  “  in  the  great,”  as  it  is  called,  or  for 
commercial  purpofes.  What  we  fhall  fay  upon  this 
fubjeft  will  chiefly  be  extrafted  from  a  Treati/e  on  the 
Smelting  of  Ores,  by  Schlutter,  tranflated  from  the 
German  into  French  by  M.  Hellot ;  becaufe  this,  of 
all  the  modern  works  upon  that  fubjeft,  appears  to  be 
the  moil  exa&.  We  fhall  firft- defcribe  the  opera¬ 
tions  upon  pyritous  matters  for  the  extraction  of  ful- 
3  M  phur 
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Sulphuf  pKur,  &c,  and  afterwards  the  operations  by  which 
W°rkf,  raetalliq  fubftances  are  extrafted  from  ores  properly 
fo  called. 

Sect.  I,  Ext  ration  of  Sulphur  from  Pyrites  and 
other  Minerals. 

In  order  to  obtain  fulphur  from  pyrites,  this  mine¬ 
ral  ought  to  be  expofed  to  a  heat  fufficient  to  fublime 
the  fulphur,  or  to  make  it  diftil  in  veffels,  which  mull 
be  clofe,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

Sulphur  is  extrafted  from  pyrites  at  a  work  at 
Schwartzember,  in  Saxony,  in  the  high  country  of 
the  mines ;  and  in  Bohemia  at  a  place  called  Alten- 
Satteh 

The  furnaces  employed  for  this  operation  are  ob¬ 
long,  like  vaulted  galleries  }  and  in  the  vaulted  roofs 
are  made  feveral  openings.  Thefe  are  called  furnaces 
* for  extracting  fulphur. 

In  thefe  furnaces  are  placed  earthen-ware  tubes,  fill¬ 
ed  with  pyrites  broken  into  pieces  of  the  fize  of  fmall 
nuts.  Each  of  thefe  tubes  contains  about  50  pounds 
of  pyrites.  They  are  placed  in  the  furnace  almoft  ho¬ 
rizontally,  and  have  fcarcelymore  than  an  inch  of  de¬ 
scent.  The  ends,  which  come  out  of  the  furnace  five 
or  fix  inches,  become  gradually  narrower.  Within 
each  tube  is  fixed  a  piece  of  baked  earth,  in  form  of  a 
flar,  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  become  narrow¬ 
er,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pyrites  from  falling  out, 
or  choaking  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  To  each  tube  is 
fitted  a  receiver,  covered  with  a  leaden  pipe,  pierced 
with  a  fmall  hole  to  give  air  to  the  fulphur.  The 
other  end  of  the  tube  is  exactly  clofed.  A  moderate 
fire  is  made  with  wood,  and  in  eight  hours  the  ful¬ 
phur  of  the  pyrites  is  found  to  have  pafled  into  the  re¬ 
ceivers. 

The  refiduum  of  the  pyrites,  after  the  diftillation, 
is  drawn  out  at  the  large  end,  and  frefli  pyrites  is 
put  in  its  place.  From  this  refiduum,  which  is  called 
burnings  of  fulphur,  vitriol  is  extracted. 

#  The  1 1  tubes,  into  which  were  put,  at  three  feveral 
diftillations,  in  all  nine  quintals,  or  900  pounds  of 
pyrites,  yield  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  crude  ful¬ 
phur,  which  is  fo  impure  as  to  require  to  be  purified 
by  a  fecond  diftillatiotH 

This  purification  of  crude  fulphur  is  alfo  done  in  a 
furnace  in  form  of  a  gallery,  in  which  five  iron  cucur¬ 
bits  are  arranged  on  each  fide.  Thefe  cucurbits  are 
placed  in  a  flopjng  direction,  and  contain  about  eight 
quintals  and  a  half  of  crude  fulphur.  To  them  are 
luted  earthen  tubes,  fa  difpofed  as  to  anfwer  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  capitals.  The  nofe  of  each  of  thefe  tubes 
is  inferted  into  an  earthen  pot  called  the  fore-runner. 
This  pot  has  three  openings  ;  namely  that  which 
receives  the  nofe  of  the  tube ;  a  fecond  fmaller 
hole,  which  is  left  open  to  give  air;  and  a  third 
in  its  lower  part,  which  is  Hopped  with  a  wooden 
Feg* 

When  the  preparations  are  made,  a  fire  is  lighted 
about  feven  o’clock  in.  the  evening,  and  is  a  little 
abated  as  foon  as  the  fulphur  begins  to  diftil.  At 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  wooden  pegs  which 
flop  the  lower  holes  of  the  fore-runners  are  for  the 
firft  time  drawn  out,  and  the  fulphur  flov/s  out  of  each 
cf  them  into  an  earthen  pot  with  two  handles,  placed 
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below  for  its  reception.  In  this  diftillation  the  fire  Sulphur 
muft  be  moderately  and  prudently  conducted  ;  other-  r 

wife  lefs  fulphur  would  be  obtained,  and  it  alfo  would 
be  of  a  grey  colour,  and  not  of  the  fine  yellow  which 
it  ought  to  have  when  pure.  The  ordinary  lofs  in 
the  purification  of  eight  quintals  of  crude  fulphur  is, 
at  moil,  one  quintal. 

When  all  the  fulphur  has  flowed  out,  and  has  cooled 
a  little  in  the  earthen  pots,  it  is  caft  into  moulds  made 
of  beech-tree,  which  have  been  previoufly  dipt  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  fet  to  drain.  As  foon  as  the  fulphur  is  cooled 
in  the  moulds,  they  are  opened,  and  the  cylinders  of 
fulphur  are  taken  out  and  put  up  in  calks.  Thefe  are 
called  roll-brimflone. 

As  fulphur  is  not  only  in  pyrites,  but  alfo  in  molt 
metallic  minerals,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  works  in  the  great  from  the  different  orea 
which  contain  much  of  it,  and  from  which  it  muft  be 
feparated  previoufly  to  their  fufion  :  but  as  fulphur  ia 
of  little  value,  the  trouble  of  colle&ing  it  from  ores 
is  feldom  taken.  Smelters  are  generally  fatisfied  with 
freeing  their  ores  from  it,  by  expofing  them  to  a  fire 
fufficient  to  expel  it.  This  operation  is  called  torre - 
faction,  or  roafting  of  ores. 

There  are,  however,  ores  which  contain  fo  rnuclv 
fulphur,  that  part  of  it  is  a&ually  collefted  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  operation  of  roafting,  without  much  trouble 
for  that  purpofe.  Such  is  the  ore  of  Pjamelfberg  in 
the  country  of  Hartz. 

This  ore,  which  is  of  lead,  containing  filver,  is 
partly  very  pure,  and  partly  mixed  with  cupreous  py¬ 
rites  and  filver  ;  hence  it  is  neceffary  to  roaft  it. 

The  roafting  is  performed  by  laying  alternate  ftrata 
of  ore  and  wood  upon  each  other  in  an  open  fit  Id, 
taking  care  to  diminifh  the  fize  of  the  ftrata  as  they 
rife  higher ;  fo  that  the  whole  mafs  lhall  be  a  qua¬ 
drangular  pyramid  truncated  above,  whofe  bafe  i3 
about  31  feet  fquare.  Below,  fome  paffages  are  left 
open,  to  give  free  entrance  to  the  air;,  and  the  ftdes 
and  top  of  the  pyramid  are  covered  over  with  fmall 
ore,  to  concentrate  the  heat  and  make  it  laft  longer. 

In  the  centre  of  this  pyramid  there  is  a  channel  which 
defeends  vertically  from  the  top  to  the  bafe.  When 
all  is  properly  arranged,,  ladlefuls  of  red-hot  fcoria 
from  the  fmelting  furnace  are  thrown  down  the  chan¬ 
nel,  by  which  means  the  fhrubs  and  wood  placed  below 
for  that  purpofe  are  kindled,  and  the  fire  is  from  them 
communicated  to  all  the  wood  of  the  pile,  which  con¬ 
tinues  burning  till  the  third  day.  At  that  time  the 
fulphur  of  the  mineral  becomes  capable  of  burning 
fpontaneoufly,  and  of  continuing  the  fire  after  the 
wood  is  confumed. 

When  this  loafting  has  been  continued  15  days, 
the  mineral  becomes  greafy;  that  is,  it  is  covered 
over  with  a  kind  of  varniih  :  20  or  25  holes  or  hol¬ 
lows  are  then  made  in  the  upper-part  of  the  pile  in 
which  the  fulphur  is  collefted.  From  thefe  cavities 
the  fulphur  is.  taken  out  thrice  every  day,  and  thrown 
into  water.  This  fulphur  is  not  pure,  but  crude  ;  and 
is  therefore  fent  to  the  manufadlurers  of  fulphur,  to  be 
purified  in  the  manner  above  related. 

As  this  ore  of  RameUberg  is  very  fulphureous,  the 
firft  roafting,  which  we  are  now  deferibing,  lafts  three 
months;  and  during  this  time,  if  much  rain  has  not 
fallen,  or  if  the  operation  has  not  failed  by  the  pile 
2  falling 
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Sulphur  filing  down  or  cracking,  by  which  the  air  has  fo 
,  Worlca,  much  frec  accefs,  that  the  fulphur  is  burnt  and  con- 
v  fumed,  from  i  ©  to  20  quintals  of  crude  fulphur  are  by 
this  method  collected. 

The  fuphur  of  this  ore,  like  that  of  molt  others, 
was  formerly  negledfed,  till,  in  the  year  1 570,  a  per- 
fon  employed  in  the  mines  ca'led  Chrijiopber  Sauder , 
difcovered  the  method  of  collecting  it,  nearly  as  it  is 
done  at  prefent. 

Metallic  minerals  are  not  the  only  fubftances  from 
which  fulphur  is  extracted.  This  matter  is  diffufed 
in  the  earth  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  metals  cannot 
nbforb  it  all.  Some  fulphur  is  found  quite  pure,  and 
in  different  forms,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes,  in  caverns,  and  in  mineral  waters.  Such 
are  the  opaque  kind  called  virgin-fulphur ;  the  tranfpa- 
rent  kind  called  fulphur  of  Quito  ;  and  the  native 
flowers  of  fulphur,' as  thofe  of  the  Waters  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  different 
earths.  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  all  thofe  kinds  of 
fulphur  which  are  not  mineralifed  by  metallic  fub¬ 
ftances,  are  found  near  volcanoes,  or  hot  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  and  confequently  in  places  where  nature  feems 
to  have  formed  great  fubterranean  laboratories,  in 
which  fulphureous  minerals  may  be  analyfed  and  de- 
compofed,  and  the  fulphur  feparated,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done  in  fmall  in  our  works  and  labora¬ 
tories.  However  that  be,  certainly  one  of  the  beft 
end  moft  famous  fulphnr-mines  in  the  world  is  that 
called  Sofatara.  The  Abbe  Nollet  has  publifhed, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  fome  interefting 
obfervations  upon  this  fubjeCf,  which  we  fhall  here 
abridge.  _ 

Near  Puzzoli,  in  Italy,  is  that  great  and  famous 
mine  of  fulphur  and  alum  called  at  prefent  Solfatara. 
It  is  a  fmall  oval  plain,  the  greateft  diameter  of  which 
is  about  400  yards,  raifed  about  500  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  It  is  furrounded  by  high  hills  and 
great  rocks,  which  fall  to  pieces,  and  whole  fragments 
form  very  fteep  banks.  Almoft  all  the  ground  is  bare 
and  white,  like  marie  ;  and  is  every-where.  fenfibly 
warmer  than  the  atmofphere  in  the  greateft  heat  of 
fummer,  fo  that  the  feet  of  perfens  walking  there  are 
burnt  through  their  fhoes.  It  is  impoflible  not  to 
obferve  the  fulphur  there  ;  for  every-where  may  be 
perceived  by  the  fmell  a  fulphureous  vapour,  which 
tifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  gives  reafon  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  fubterraneous  fire  below,  from 
which  that  vapour  proceeds. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  field  there  is  a  kind  of  ba- 
fon  three  or  four  feet  lower  than  the  reft  of  the  plain, 
in  which  a  found  may  be  perceived  when  a  perfon 
walks  on  it,  as  if  there  were  under  his  feet  fome  great 
cavity,  the  roof  of  which  was  very  thin.  After  that, 
the  lake  Agnano  is  perceived,  whofe  waters  feem  to 
boil.  Thefe  waters  are  indeed  hot,  but  not  fo  hot  as 
boiling  water.  This  kind  of  ebullition  proceeds  from 
vapours  which  rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
which  being  fet  in  motion  by  the  a&ion  of  fubterra¬ 
nean  fires,  have  force  enough  to  raife  all  that  mafs  of 
water.  Near  this  lake  there  are  pits,  not  very  deep, 
from  which  fulphureous  vapours  are  exhaled.  Per- 
ions  who  have  the  itch  come  to  thefe  pits,  and  receive 
the  vapours  in  order  to  be  cured  Finally,  there  are 
feme  deeper  excavations,  whence  a  foft  ftone  is  pro- 
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cured  which  yields  fulphur.  From  thefe  cavities  va-  Sulphur 
pours  exhale,  and  iffue  out  with  noife,  and  which  are  Works‘  . 
nothing  elfe  than  fulphur  fubliming  through  the  ere-  * 
vices.  This  fulphur  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  rocks, 
where  it  forms  enormous  maffes  :  in  calm  weather,  the 
vapours  may  be  evidently  feen  to  rife  25  or  30  feet 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  vapours,  attaching  themfelves  to  the  fides  of 
rocks,  form  enormous  groups  of  fulphur,  which  fome- 
times  fall  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  render  thefe 
places  of  dangerous  accefs. 

In  entering  the  Solfatara,  there  are  warehoufes 
and  buildings  ere&ed  for  the  refining  of  fulphur. 

Under  a  great  Ihed,  or  hangar,  fupported  by  a  wall 
behind,  and  open  on  the  other  three  fides,  the  fulphur 
is  procured  by  diftillation  from  the  foft  ftones  we  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Thefe  ftones  are  dug  from  under  ground  ; 
and  thofe  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  are  ne¬ 
glected.  Thefe  laft  are,  however,  covered  with  a  ful¬ 
phur  ready  formed,  and  of  a  yellow  colour :  but  the 
workmen  fay  they  have  loft  their  ftrength,  and  that  the 
fulphur  obtained  from  them  is  not  of  fo  good  a  quality 
as  the  fulphur  obtained  from  the  ftones  which  are  dug 
out  of  the  ground. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  are  broken  into  lumps,  and 
put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware,  containing  each  about 
20  pints  Paris  meafure.  The  mouths  of  thefe  pots  arc 
as  wide  as  their  bottoms  ;  but  their  bellies,  or  middle 
parts,  are  wider.  They  are  covered  with  a  lid  of  the 
fame  earth,  well  luted,  and  are  arranged  in  two  paral¬ 
lel  lines  along  two  brick  walls,  which  form  the  two 
fides  of  a  furnace.  The  pots  are  placed  within  thefe 
walls  ;  fo  that  the  centre  of  each  pot  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  that  one  end  of  the 
pots  overhangs  the  wall  within,  while  the  other  end 
overhangs  the  wall  without.  In  each  furnace  ten  of 
thefe  pots  are  placed ;  that  is,  five  in  each  of  the  two 
walls  which  form  the  twv  fides  of  the  furnace.”  Be¬ 
twixt  thefe  walls  there  is  a  fpace  of  1 5  or  1 8  inches ; 
which  fpace  is  covered  by  a  vault  refting  on  the  two 
walls.  The  whole  forms  a  furnace  feven  feet  long,  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  open  at  one  end,  and  (hut  at  the 
other,  excepting  a  fmall  chimney  through  which  the 
fmoke  paffes. 

Each  of  thefe  pots  has  a  mouth  in  its  upper  part 
without  the  furnace,  in  order  to  admit  a  tube  of  18  line* 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  length,  which  communicates 
with  another  pot  of  the  fame  fize  placed  without  the 
building,  and  pierced  with  a  round  hole  in  its  bafe  of 
1 5  or  18  lines  diameter.  Laftly,  to  each  of  thefe  laft- 
mentioned  pots  there  is  a  wooden  tub  placed  below,  in 
a  bench  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  furnaces  are  btiilt  under  one 
hangar,  or  fhed.  Fires  are  kindled  in  each  of  them  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  they  are  thrown  down  after  each 
diftillation,  either  that  the  pots  may  be  renewed,  or 
that  the  refiduums  may  be  more  eafily  taken  out. 

The  fire  being  kindled  in  the  furnace,  heats  the  firft 
pots  containing  the  fulphureous  ftones.  The  fulphur 
rifes  in  fumes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pot,  whence 
it  paffes  through  the  pipe  of  communication  into  the 
external  veffel.  There  the  vapours  are  condeufed,  be¬ 
come  liquid,  and  flow  through  the  hole  below  into  the 
tub,  from  which  the  fu’phur  is  eafily  turned  out,  be- 
caufe  the  form  of  the  veffel  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone 
3  M  2  whofe  ' 
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Smelting  of  whofe  narrower  end  is  placed  below,  and  becaufe  the 
Ores  in  ge-  hoops  of  the  tub  are  fo  fattened  that  they  may  be  oc- 
,  ne*'a1,  cafionally  loofened.  The  mafs  of  fulphur  is  then  car- 
*  ried  to  the  buildings  mentioned  before,  where  it  is  re- 
melted  for  its  purification,  and  call  into  roils,  fuch  as 
we  receive  it. 

ExtraS  ion  of  Vitriol  from  pyrites.  See  Chemi¬ 
stry. 

Extra  Sion  of  Alum  from  pyritous  fulflances  and 
from  aluminous  earths.  See  Chemistry. 

Sect.  II.  Smelting  of  Ores  in  general. 

§  I.  As  ores  confift  of  metallic  matters  combined 
with  fulphur  and  arfcnic,  and  are  befides  intermixed 
with  earthy  and  ftony  fubftances  of  all  kinds,  the  -in¬ 
tention  of  all  the  operations  upon  thefe  compopnd  bo¬ 
dies  is  to  feparate  thefe  different  fubftances  from  each 
other.  This  is  effeCted  by  feveral  operations  founded 
on  the  known  properties  of  tliofe  fubftances.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  a  general  idea  of  theie  feveral  opera¬ 
tions.  > 

Firft  of  all,  the  ore  is  to  be  feparated  from  the 
earths  and  ftones  accidentally  adherent  to  it ;  and  when 
thefe  foreign  fubftances  are  in  large  maffes,  and  are  not 
very  intimately  mixed  in  fmall  particles  with  the  ore, 
this  feparation  may  be  aqcomplifhed  by  mechanical 
means.  This  ought  always  to  be  the  firft  operation, 
unlefs  the  adherent  fubftance  be  capable  of  ferving  as 
a  flux  to  the  ore.  If  the  unnietallic  earths  be  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  the  ore,  this  muft  neceffarily  be 
broken  and  divided  into  fmall  particles.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  by  a  machine  which  moves  peftles, 
called  bocords  or  fampers.  After  this  operation,  when 
the  parts  of  the  mineral  are  fpecifically  heavier  than 
thofe  of  the  unmetallic  earth  or  ftone,  thefe  latter  may 
be  feparated  from  the  ore  by  wafhing  in  canals  through 
which  water  flows.  With  regard  to  this  walhing  of 
ores,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  cannot  fucceed 
but  when  the  ore  is  fenfibly  heavier  than  the  foreign 
matters.  But  the  contrary  happens  frequently,  as  well 
becaufe  quartz  and  fpar  are  naturally  very  ponderous, 
as  becaufe  the  metallic  matter  is  proportionally  fo 
much  lighter  as  it  is  combined  with  more  fulphur 

When  an  ore  happens  to  be  of  this  kind,  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  begin  by  roalting  it,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 
the  greateft  part  of  its  fulphur. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  pyritous  matters  ac¬ 
companying  the  ore  are  fo  hard  that  they  can  fcarcely, 
be  pounded.  In  this  cafe  it  is  neceffary  to  roaft  it  en¬ 
tirely,  or  partly,  and  to  throw  it  red-hot  into  cold-wa¬ 
ter  ;  by  which  the  ftones  are  fplitj  and  rendered  much 
more  capable  of  being  pulverifed 

Thus  it  happens  very  frequently,  that  roafting  is  the 
firft  operation  to  which  an  ore  is  expofed. 

When  the  fubftance  of  the  ore  is  very  fufible,  this 
firft  operation  may  be  difpenfed  with,  and  the  matter 
may  be  immediately  fufed  without  any  previous  roaft¬ 
ing,  or  at  leaft  with  a  very  flight  one.  For,  to  effeCl 
this  fufion,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  retain  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  fulphur,  which,  with  the  other  fluxes  added, 
ferves  to  deftroy  or  convert  into  fcoria  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  ftony  matter  of  the  mineral,  and  to  reduce 
the  reft  into  a  brittle  fubftance,  which  is  called  the  matt 
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of  lead  or  of  copper ,  01  other  metal  contained  in  the  Smelong  of 
ore.  This  matt  is  therefore  an  intermediate  matter  be-  °res  in  ge- 
twixt  the  mineral  and  the  metal ;  for  the  metal  is  there  nera1, 
concentrated,  and  mixed  with  lefs  ufekft  matter  than  'r~W- 
it  was  in  the  ore.  But  as  this  matt  is  always  fu’phu- 
reous,  the  metal  which  it  contains  cannot  have  its  me¬ 
tallic  properties.  Therefore  it  muft  be  roafted  feveral 
times  to  evaporate  the  fu-phur,  before  it  is  remelted, 
when  the  pure  metal  is  required.  This  fufion  of  an  ore 
not  roafted,  or  but  flightly  roafted,  is  called  crude  fu¬ 
fion. 

We  may  here  obferve  upon  the  fubjeift  of  wafhing 
and  roafting  of  ores,  that  as  arfeuic  is  heavier  than  fuU 
phur,  and  has  neary  the  weight  of  meta:s,  the  ores  in 
which  it  prevails  are  generally  very  heavy,  and  confe- 
quently  are  fufceptible  of  being  wafhed,  which  is  a 
great  advantage.  But  on  the  other  fide,  as  arfenic  i* 
capable  of  volatilifing,  fcorifying,  and  deftroying  many 
metals,  thefe  ores  have  difadvantages  in  the  roafting 
and  fufion,  in  both  which  confiderable  lofs  is  caufed 
by  the  arfenic.  Some  ores  contain,  befides  arfenic, 
other  volatile  femimetals,  fuch  as  antimony  and  zinc. 

Thefe  are  almoft  untraCtable,  and  are  therefore  neglec¬ 
ted*  They  are  called  minera  rapacety  “  rapacious 
ores.” 

When  the  metas  has  been  freed  as  much  as  is  pof- 
fible  from  foreign  matters  by  thefe  preliminary  opera¬ 
tions,  it  is  to  be  completely  purified  by  fufions  more 
or  lefs  frequently  repeated  ;  in  which  proper  additions 
are  made,  either  to  abforb  the  reft  of  the  fulphur  and 
arfenic,  or  to  complete  the  vitrification  or  fcorificatioa 
of  the  unmetallic  ftones  and  eaith.  4 

Laftly,  as  ores  frequently  contain  feveral  different 
metals,  thefe  are  to  be  feparated  from  each  other  by 
proceffes  iuited  to  the  properties  of  thefe  metals,  of 
which  we  (hail  fpeak  more  particularly  as  we  proceed 
in  our  examination  of  the  ores  of  each  metal. 

-  $  2.  To  facilitate  the  extraction  of  metallic  fub¬ 
ftances  from  the  ores  gnd  minerals  containing  them, 
fome  operations  previous  to  the  fufion  or  fmelting  of 
thefe  ores  and  minerals  are  generally  neceffary.  Thefe 
operations  confift  of,  1 .  The  feparation  of  the  ores  and 
metallic  matters  from  the  adhering  unmetallic  earths 
and  ftones,  by  hammers  and  other  mechanical  inftru- 
ments,  and  by  wafhing  with  water.  2.  Their  divi- 
fion  or  reduction  into  lmaller  parts  by  contufion  and 
trituration,  that  by  another  wafhing  with  water  they, 
may  be  more  perfectly  cleanfed  from  extraneous  mat-* 
ters,  and  rendered  fitter  for  the  fubfequent  operations, 
calcination  or  roafting,  and  fufion.  3.  Roafting  or  cal¬ 
cination  ;  the  ufes  of  which  operation  are,  to  expel  the 
volatile,  ufelefs,  or  noxious  fubftances,  as  water,  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid,  fuiphur,  and  arfenic  ;  tot  render  the  ore  more 
friable,  and  fitter  for  the  fubfequent  contufion  and  fu¬ 
fion  ;  and,  laftly,  to  calcine  and  deftroy  the  viler  me¬ 
tals,  for  inftance  the  iron  of  copper-ores,  by  means 
of  the  fire,  and  of  the  fulphur  and  arfenic.  Stones,  as 
quartz  and  flints,  containing  metallic  veins  or  particles, 
are  frequently  made  red-hot,  and  then  extinguifhed  in 
cold  water,  that  they  may  be  rendered  fufficiently  fri¬ 
able  and  pulverable,  to  allow  the  feparation  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  particles. 

Roafting  is  unneceffary  for  native  metals;  for  fome 
of  the  richer  gold  and  filver; ores;  for  fome  lead-ores, 

the 
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Reading  of  the  fulphur  of  which  may  be  feparated  during  the  fu- 
°re‘-  fion ;  and  for  many  calciform  ores,  as  thefe  do  not  ge- 
v  nerally  contain  any  fulphur  and  arfenic. 

In  the  roafting  of  ores,  the  follo  wing  attentions  muft 
be  given,  i.  To  reduce  the  mineral  previoufly  into 
fmall  lumps,  that  the  furface  may  be  iucreafed  ;  but 
they  mull  not  be  fo  fmall,  nor  placed  To  compaftly,  as 
to  prevent  the  pafiage  of  the  air  and  flame.  2.  The 
larger  pieces  muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile, 
where  the  greateft  heat  is.  3.  The  heat  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  applied,  that  the  fulphur  may  not  be  melted, 
■which  would  greatly  retard  its  expulfion;  and  that  the 
fpars,  fluors,  and  ftones,  intermixed  with  the  ore,  may 
not  crack,  fly,  and  be  difperfed.  4.  The  ores  not 
thoroughly  roafted  by  one  operation  muft  be  expofed 
to  a  fecond.  5.  The  fire  may  be  increafed  towards 
the  end,  that  the  noxious  matters  more  ftrongly  ad¬ 
hering  may  be  expelled.  6.  Fuel  which  yields  much 
flame,  as  wood  and  foffil  coals  free  from  fulphur,  is 
faid  to  be  preferable  to  charcoal  or  coaks.  Sometimes 
cold  water  is  thrown  on  the  calcined  ore  at  the  end 
of  the  operation,  while  the  ore  is  yet  hot,  to  render 
it  more  friable. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  concerning  the  dura-, 
tion  or  degree  of  the  fire,  thefe  being  very  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diffidence  of  the  ores.  A  roafting  du¬ 
ring  a  few  hours  or  days  is  fufficient  for  many  ores  ; 
while  fome,  fuch  as  the  ore  of  Rammelfberg,  require 
that  it  ftiould  be  continued  during  feveral  months. 

Schlutter  enumerates  five  methods  of  roafting  ores. 

1.  By  conftru&ing  a  pile  of  ores  and  fuel  placed  in  al¬ 
ternate  ftrata,  in  the  open  air,  without  any  furnace. 

2.  By  confining  fuch  a  pile  within  walls,  but  without 
a  roof.  3.  By  placing  the  pile  under  a  roof,  without 
lateral  walls.  4.  By  placing  the  pile  in  a  furnace  con¬ 
fiding  of  walls  and  a  roof.  5.  By  roafting  the  ore  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  muft  be  continually 
ftirred  with  an  iron  rod. 

Several  kinds  of  fufions  of  ores  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed.  1.  When  a  fulphureous  ore  is  mixed  with  much 
earthy  matter,  from  which  it  cannot  be  eafily  fepara¬ 
ted  by  mechanical  operations,  it  is  frequently  melted, 
in  order  to  difengage  it  from  thefe  earthy  matters,  and 
to  concentrate  its  metallic  contents.  By  this  fufion, 
fome  of  the  fulphur  is  difiipated,  and  the  ore  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  ftate  intermediate  betwixt  that  of  ore  and  of 
metal.  It  is  then  called  a  matt  ( lapis  fu/phureo-metalli- 
cus);  and  is  to  be  afterwards  treated  like  a  pure  ore 
by  the  fecond  kind  of  fufion,  which  is  ptoperly  the 
fhelting,  or  extra&ion  of  the  metal  by  fufion.  2.  By 
this  fufion  or  fmelting,  the  metal  is  extracted  from  the 
ore  previoufly  prepared  by  the  above  operations,  if 
thefe  be  neceflary.  The  ores  of  fome  very  fufible  me¬ 
tals,  as  of  bifmuth,  may  be  fmelted  by  applying  a  heat 
fufficient  only  to  melt  the  metals,  which  are  thereby 
feparated  from  the  adhering  extraneous  matters.  This 
feparation  of  metals  by  fufion,  without  the  vitrification 
of  extraneous  matters,  may  be  called  eliquation.  Ge¬ 
nerally,  a  complete  fufion  of  the  ore  and  vitrification 
of  the  earthy  matters  are  neceflary  for  the  perfeft  fe¬ 
paration  of  the  contained  metals.  By  this  method, 
metals  are  obtained  from  their  ores,  fometimes  pure, 
and  fometimes  mixed  with  other  metallic  fubftances, 
from  which  they  muft  be  afterwards  feparated  j  as  we . 
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fhall  fee  when  we  treat  of  the  extra&ion  of  particu-  Fufion  of 
lar  metals.  To  procure  this  feparation  of  metals  from  Ores, 
ores,  thefe  muft  be  fo  thinly  liquefied,  that  the  fmall  —~v  '* 

metallic  particles  may  difengage  themfelves  from  the 
fcoria ;  but  it  muft  not  be  fo  thin  as  to  allow  the  me¬ 
tal  to  precipitate  before  it  be  perfeftly  difengaged 
from  any  adhering  extraneous  matter,  or  to  pervade 
and  deftroy  the  containing  veflels  and  furnace.  Some 
ores  are  fufficiently  fufible  ;  but  others  require  certain 
additions  called  faxes,  to  promote  their  fufion  and  the' 
vitrification  of  their  unmet&llic  parts  ;  and  alfo  to  ren¬ 
der  the  fcoria  fufficiently  thin  to  allow  the  feparatioa 
of  the  metallic  particles. 

Different  fluxes  are  fuitable  to  different  ores,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  quality  of  the  ore,  and  of  the  matrix,  or 
ftone  adherent  to  it. 

The  matrixes  of  two  different  ores  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal  frequently  ferve  as  fluxes  to  each  other  ;  as,  for  in- 
ftancc,  an  argillaceous  matrix  with  one  that  is  calca¬ 
reous  ;  thefe  two  earths  being  difpofed  to  vitrification 
when  mixed,  though  each  of  them  is  fingly  unfufible.- 
For  this  reafon,  two  or  more  different  ores  to  be  fmelt- 
ed  are  frequently  ntixed  together. 

The  ores  alfo  of  different  metals  require  different 
fluxes.  Thus  calcareous  earth  is  found  to  be  beft  Ant¬ 
ed  to  iron-ores,  and  fpars  and  fcoria  to  fufible  ores  of 
copper. 

T  he  fluxes  mod  frequently  employed  in  the  fmelt¬ 
ing  of  ores  are,  calcareous  earths,  fluors  or  vitreous 
fpars,  quajtz,  and  fand,  fufible  ftones,  as  Hates,  bafal- 
tes,  the  feveral  kinds  of  fcoria,  and  pyrites. 

Calcareous  earth  is  ufed  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of 
ores  of  iron,  and  of  fome  of  the  poorer  ores  of  copper, 
and,  in  general,  of  ores  mixed  with  argillaceous  earths, 
or  with  feltfpar.  This  earth  has  been  fsmetimes  add¬ 
ed  with  a  view  of  feparating  the  fulphur,  to  which  it 
very  readily  unites :  but  by  this  union  the  fulphur  is- 
detained,  and  a  hepar  is  formed,  which  readily  diffolves 
iron  and  other  metals,  and  fo  firmly  adheres  to  them, 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated  without  more  difficulty 
than  they  could  from  the  original  ore.  This  addition 
is  therefore  not  to  be  made  till  the  fulphur  be  previ¬ 
oufly  well  expelled. 

Fluors  or  fufible  fpars  facilitate  the  fufion  of  moft  me¬ 
tallic  minerals,  and  alfq  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
earths,  of  fteatites,  afbeftus,  and  fome  other  unfufible 
ftones,  but  not  of  iilicious  earths  without  a  mixture  of 
calcareous  earth. 

Quartz  is  fometimes  added  in  the  fufion  of  ferrugi¬ 
nous  copper  ores,  the  ufe  of  which  is  faid  chiefly  to  be, 
to  enable  the  ore  to  receive  a  greater  heat,  and  to  give 
a  more  perfect  vitrification  to  the  ferruginous  fcoria. 

F\\c  fufible  fones,  as  fates,  bafaltes,  are  fo  tenacious 
and  thick  when  fufed,  that  they  cannot  be  confidered 
properly  as  fluxes,  fmt  as  matters  added  to  lefien  the 
too  great  liquidity  of  fome  very  fufible  minerals. 

The  fcoria  obtained  in  the  fufion  of  an  ore  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufefu.l  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  an  ore  of  the 
fame  metal,  and  fometimes  even  ores  of  other  me¬ 
tals. 

Sulphurated  pyrites  greatly  promote  the  fufibility  of 
the  fcoria  of  metals,  from  the  fulphur  it  contains.  It 
is  chiefly  added  to  difficultly-fufible  copper-ores,  to 
form  the  fulphureous  compounds  called  matts,  that  the 

ores, 
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gmf'ltin?  ofo'-es  thus  brought  into  fufion  may  be  feparated  From 
Ores  of  the  adhering  earthy  matters,  and  that  the  ferruginous 
.  "Je  ~  matter  contained  in  them  may  be  deftroyed,  during 
the  fubfequent  calcination  and  fufion,  by  means  of  the 
•fulphur. 

As  in  the  ores  called  calcform ,  the  metallic  matter 
exifts  in  a  calcined  Hate  ;  and  as  calcination  reduces 
the  metals  of  mineral! fed  ores  (excepting  the  perfect 
metals)  to  that  date  alfo  ;  therefore  all  calciform  and 
calcined  ores  require  the  addition  of Tome  inflammable 
fubltance,  to  reduce  them  to  a  metallic  ftate.  In  great 
works,  the  charcoal  or  other  fuel  ufed  to  maintain  the 
fire  produces  alfo  this  effect 

Metals  are  fometimes  added  in  the  fufion  of  ores  of 
other  more  valuable  metals,  to  abforb  from  thefe  ful- 
phnr  or  arfenic.  Thus  iron  is  added  to  fulphurated, 
■cupreous,  and  filver  ores.  Metals  are  alfo  added  in  the 
fufion  of  ores  of  other  more  valuable  metals,  to  unite 
with  and  coiled  the  fmall  particles  of  thefe  difpeifed 
through  much  earthy  matter,  and  thus  to  aflift  their 
precipitation.  With  thefe  intentions  lead  is  frequently 
added  to  ores  and  minerals  containing  gold,  filver,  or 
copper. 

Ores  of  metals  are  a'fo  fometimes  added  to  affilt  the 
precipitation  of  more  valuable  metals,  ’f  hus  antimony 
is  frequently  added  to  affilt  the  precipitation  of  gold 
intermixed  with  other  metallic  matters.  Thus  far  of 
fmelting  of  ores  in  general. 

Sect.  III.  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Silver. 

§  l.  As  filver,  even  in  its  proper  ores,  is  always 
allayed  with  fome  other  metals  from  which  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  feparated  after  the  filver-ore  lias  been  well 
roafted,  it  muft  be  mixed  with  a  greater  or  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  previous  to  its  fufion. 

Lead  has  the  fame  effed  in  fufion  of  gold  and  filver 
S3  mercury  has  upon  thefe  metals  by  its  natural  fluidi¬ 
ty  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  unites  with  them,  and  feparates 
them  from  unmetallic  matters,  which,  being  lighter, 
rife  always  to  the  furface.  But  lead  has  the  further 
advantage  of  procuring,  by  its  own  vitrification,  that 
of  all  metallic  fubftances,  excepting  gold  and  filver. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gold  and  filver  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  mercury,  they  flill  remain  allayed 
v.  ith  other  metallic  fubftances  ;  whereas  when  they  are 
obtained  by  fufion  and  fcorification  with  lead,  they  are 
then  pure,  and  not  allayed  with  any  metals  but  with 
each  other. 

In  proportion  as  the  lead,  which  has  been  united  to 
the  gold  and  filver  of  the  ore,  is  fcorified  by  the 
adion  of  the  fire,  and  promotes  the  fcorification  of 
the  other  metallic  matters,  it  feparates  the  perfed 
metals,  and  carries  with  it  all  the  others  to  the  fur- 
lace.  There  it.meets  the  unmetallic  fubftances,  which 
it  likewife  vitrifies,  and  which  it  changes  into  a  per¬ 
fed  fcoria,  fluid,  and  fueh  as  a  fcoria  ought  to  be  to 
admit  all  the  perfed  metal  contained  in  it  to  precipi¬ 
tate. 

When  all  heterogeneous  matters  have  been  thus 
difengaged  by  fcorification  with  lead,  the  perfed 
metals,  to  which  fome  lead  ftill  remains  united,  are  to 
be  further  purified  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
cupel. 

The  common  rule  for  the  fufion  and  fcorification  of 
filver-ore  with  lead,  is  to  add  to  the  ore  a  quantity  of 
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lead  fo  much  greater  as  there  is  more  matter  to  he  fco-  Smelting  of 
rified,  and  as  thefe  matters  are  more  refradory  and  of  Or  ;sof 
more  difficult  fulion.  Silver  ores,  or  thofe  treated  as  ai*ver’  . 
fuch,  are  often  rendered  refradory  by  ferruginous  • 
earths,  pyritous  matters,  or  cobalts,  containing  al¬ 
ways  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  earth  which  is  un* 
metallic,  very  fubtile,  and  very  refradory,  and  which 
renders  a  conliderable  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
leid  neceffary. 

The  quantity  of  lead  which  Is  commonly  added  to 
fufible  filver  ores,  that  do  not  contain  lead,  is  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  the  ore.  But  when  the  ore  is 
refradory,  it  is  neceffary  to  add  twelve  times  the 
quantity  of  lead,  and  even  more ;  alfo  glafs  of  lead, 
and  fluxes,  fuch  as  the  white  and  black  fluxes ;  to 
which  however  borax  and  powder  of  charcoal  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  on  account  of  the  fiver  of  fulphur  formed  by 
thefe  alkaline  fluxes. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  faline  fluxes  are  only 
ufed  in  fmall  operations,  on  account  of  their  deamefs. 

To  thefe  are  fubilituted,  in  the  great  operations,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  fandiver,  fufible  fcoria,  and  other 
matters  of  little  value. 

The  greateft  part  of  filver  now  employed  in  com¬ 
merce  is  not  obtained  from  the  proper  ores  of  filver, 
which  are  very  fcarce  ;  but  from  Ifad,  and  even  copper 
ores,  which  are  more  or  lefs  rich  in  filver.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  of  treating  thefe  kinds  of  ores,  from 
which  filver  is  extraded  in  the  great  works,  we  ihall 
briefly  deferibe  here,  after  Schlutter,  the  fmelting  of 
the  ore  of  Ramelfberg,  which  contains,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  feveral  different  kinds  of  metals,  but 
particularly  lead  and  filver. 

When  this  mineral  has  been  difengaged  from  its 
fulphur  as  much  as  poffible  by  three  very  long  roaft- 
ings,  it  is  melted,  in  the  Lower  Hartz  in  Saxony,  in 
a  particular  kind  of  furnace,  called  a  furnace  for 
fmelting  upon  a  hollow  or  caffe.  The  mafonry  of  this 
furnace  is  compofed  of  large  thick  Hates,  capable  of 
fuftaining  great  heat,  and  cemented  together  by  clay. 

The  interior  part  of  the  furnace  is  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  feet  broad  at  the  back  part,  and 
one  foot  only  in  the  front.  Its  height  is  nine  feet 
eight  inches.  It  has  a  foundation  of  mafonry  in  the 
ground ;  and  in  this  foundation  channels  are  made 
for  the  evaporation  of  the  moifture.  Thefe  channels 
are  covered  over  with  ftones  called  covering  Jlones. 

The  hollow  or  caffe,  which  is  made  above  thefe,  i3 
formed  of  bricks,  upon  which  are  placed,  firft,  a  bed 
of  clay  ;  then  a  bed  of  fmall  ore  and  lifted  vitriols ; 
and,  laftly,  a  bed  of  charcoal  powder  beat  down, 
called  light  btafquc.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  furnace 
is  thinner  than  the  others,  and  is  called  the  chemife. 

The  back  wall,  which  is  pierced  to  give  paffage  to  the 
pipes  of  two  large  wooden  bellows,  is  called  the  middle 
wall.  When  the  furnace  is  thus  prepared,  charcoal 
is  thrown  into  the  hollow,  or  caffe ;  which  being 
kindled,  the  fire  is  to  be  continued  during  three  hours, 
before  the  matters  to  be  fufed  are  added.  Then 
thefe  matters  are  thrown  in,  which  are  not  the  pure 
ore,  but  a  mixture  of  feveral  fubftances,  all  of  which 
are  fomewhat  profitable.  The  quantity  of  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  is  fufficient  for  one  day’s  work ;  that  is,  for  a 
fufion  of  eighteen  hours  ;  and  itconfiftsof,  1.  Twelve 
fchorbens  or  meafures  of  well  roafted  Rammelfberg 
ore  (the  fchorben  is  a  meafure  whofe  contents  are 

two 
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Smelting  <.f two  feet  five  inches  long,  one  foot  feven  inches  broad, 
^llve/  an<^  a  ^U'e  more  t^ian  3  ^opt  ^eeP  :  **  '8  equal  tu  32 

y  '/er"  quintals  of  that  country,  Cologn  weight,  at  123 
pounds  each  quintal).  2.  Six  raeafurcs  of  fcoria  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fmelting  of  the  ore  of  Upper  Hartz, 
which  is  refractory,  and  what  workmen  call  cold, 
3.  Two  meafures  of  knobben,  which  is  an  impure 
fcoria  containing  fome  lead  and  filver,  which  has  been 
formerly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  and  is  now  collected 
by  women  and  children.  Beiides  thefe,  other  mat¬ 
ters  are  added,  containing  lead  and  filver,  as  the  tells 
employed  in  refining,  the  drofs  of  lead,  impure  litharge, 
and  any  rubbilh  containing  metal,  which  was  left  in 
the  furnace  after  the  foregoing  fufiou.  All  thefe 
matters  being  mixed  together,  are  thrown  into  the 
furnace  :  and  to  each  meafure  of  this  mixture  a  mea- 
fure  of  charcoal  is  added.  The  fufion  is  then  begun 
by  help  of  bellows  ;  and  as  it  proceeds,  the  lead  falls 
through  the  light  brafque  or  charcoal-bed  into  the 
hollow,  or  caffe,  where  it  is  preferved  from  burning 
under  the  powder  of  charcoal.  The  fcoria,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  lighter  and  lefs  fluid,  is  flcimmed 
off  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  ladles,  that  it  may 
not  prevent  the  reft  of  the  lead  from  falling  down  in¬ 
to  the  hollow.  Thus,  while  the  fufion  lafts,  frelh 
matters  and  frelh  charcoal  are  alternately  added,  till 
the  whole  quantity  intended  for  one  fufion,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  one  day,  be  thrown  in. 

There  are  feveral  effential  things  to  be  remarked  in 
this  operation,  which  is  very  well  contrived.  Firft, 
The  mixture  of  matters  from  which  a  little  lead  and 
filver  is  procured,  which  would  otherwife  be  loft;  and 
which  have  alfo  this  advantage,  that  they  retard  the 
fufion  of  the  Ramellberg  ore,  which,  however  well 
roafted  it  has  been,  retains  always  enough  of  the  ful- 
jphur  and  iron  of  the  pyrites  mixed  with  it,  to  render 
it  too  fufible  or  too  fluid ;  fo  that  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  thofe  matters  nothing  would  be  obtained  but 
a  matt.  It  is  even  neceffary,  notwithftanding  thefe 
additions,  not  to  haften  the  fufion  too  much,  but  to 
give  time  for  the  ore  to  mix  with  other  matters,  elfe 
it  would  melt  and  flow  of  itfelf  before  the  reft.  Se¬ 
condly,  The  fufion  of  the  ore  through  charcoal,  which 
is  pradtifed  in  moft  fmelting-houfes,  and  for  almoft  all 
ores,  is,  an  excellent  method,  the  principal  advantage 
of  which  is  the  faving  of  fuel.  The  aClion  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  charcoal  directed  immediately  upon  the  mineral, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  melts  it  more  readily  and  effi- 
cacioufly,  alfo  fuppiies  it  with  the  phlogifton.  necef- 
fary  to  bring  it  to  a  perfedl  ftate. 

From  the  Ramelfberg  ore  after  its  firft  roafting  a 
•white  vitriol  is.  obtained  and  prepared  at  Goflar,  whofe 
bafis  was  zinc :  which  proves  that  this  ore  contains 
alfo  a  certain  quantity  of  this  femimetal.  As  this  ore 
is  fmelted  in  a  country  where  the  art  is  well  underftood 
of  extracting  every  thing  which  a  mineral  contains,  fo 
in  this  fufion  zinc  and  cadmia  are  obtained  in.  .the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  When  the  furnace  is  prepared  for  the 
fufion,  it  is  neceffary  to. dole  it  up  in  the  fore-part  be¬ 
fore  the  fufion  is  begun. 

“  Firft  of  all,  a  gritt-ftone  is  to  be  placed,  fupport- 
ed  at  the  height  of  three  inches.  This  ftone  is  as  long 
as  the  furnace  is  broad,  and  the  height  of  it  is  level 
with  the  hole  where  the  bellows-pipe  enters.  It  is 
fattened  on  each  fide  of  tire  furnace,  externally  and  in- 
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teruallv,  with  cky.  Upon  this  ftone  a  kind  of  re-  Smelting  of 
ceptacle,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  feat  of  the  zinc,  is  made  “roof 
in  the  following  manner :  A  flat  flaty  ftone  is  chofen,  *  Jer‘  . 
as  long  as  the  furnace  is  broad,  and  eight  inches  in 
breadth.  This  is  placed  on  the  gritt-ftone  above  men¬ 
tioned,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  inclines  confiderab'y 
towards  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  that  its  bottom 
touches  clofely  the  gritt-ftone.  It  is  faftened  with 
clay,  which  is  alfo  laid  upon  the  feat  of  the  zinc. 

Upon  this  feat,  which  is  to  receive  the  zinc,  two  round 
pieces  of  charcoal  are  placed,  and  alfo  a  ftone  called- 
the  zinc-Jlone ,  which  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half  in 
length,  and  clofes  one  part  of  the  front  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  This  ftone  alfo  is  faftened  on  each  of  its  fides. 
with  clay.  Clay  is  likewife  put  under  the  ftone  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  pieces  of  charcoal,  which  hinder  it  from 
touching  the  feat  of  the  zinc.  The  under-part  of  this 
ftone  is  but  (lightly  luted,  that  the  workmen  may. 
make  an  opening  for  the  zinc  to  flow  out.  Thus  is 
made  the  feat  or  receptacle  of  the  zinc  to  detain  this, 
metallic  fubftance,  which  would  otherwife  fall  into  the 
hotteft  part  of  the  fire,  called  by  the  workmen  the 
melting-place ,  and  would  be  there  burnt :  whereas  it  is 
colleded  upon  this  receptacle  during  the  fufion,  where 
it  is  (heltered  from  the  action  of  the  hellows,  and  con- 
fequeiltly  from  too  great  heat. 

“  When  all  the  matter  to  be  fufed  in  one  day  is 
put  into  the  furnace, _the  blaft  of  air  is  continued  till 
that  matter  has  funk  down.  When  it  is  half  way 
down  the  furnace,  they  draw  out  the  fcoria,  that  more 
of  the  ore  and  other  matters  may  be  expofed  to  the 
greateft  heat.  A3  foon  as  the  fcoria  is  coolled  and 
fixed  a  little,  two  (hovel-fulls  of  fmall  wet  fcoria  or 
fand  is  thrown  clofe  to  the  furnace,  and  beat  down 
with  the  (hovel;  then  the  workmen  open  the  feat  or 
receptacle  of  zinc,  and  ftrike  upon  the  zinc-ftone  to 
make  the  femimetal  flow  out.  As  foon  as  the  pureft 
part  of  it  has  flowed  out,  it  i3  fprinkled  with  water 
and  carried  away.  Then  the  workmen  fcparate  en¬ 
tirely  the  zinc-ftone  from  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  and 
they  continue  to  give  it  little  ftrokes,  that  the  fmall 
particles  of  zinc  difperfed  among  the  charcoal  may 
fall  down.  This  being  done,  the  ftone  is  removed  ; 
and  the  zinc  is  feparated  from  the  charcoal  by  an  iron 
inftrument,  is  cleaned,  and  remelted  along  with  the 
zinc  that  flowed  out  at  firft,  and  is  call  into  round 
cakes.  The  reafon  why  the  zinc  i3  withdrawn  before, 
the  bellows  ceafe  to  blow,  is,  that  if  it  was  left  till  the 
charcoal  on  the  feat  or  receptacle  was  confumed,  it 
would  be  mollly  burnt,  and  Jittle  would  be  obtained.. 

Thus  after  the  zinc  is  withdrawn,  the  fufion  is  finifhed 
by  blowing  the  bellows  till  the  end.” 

Thus  the  zinc  is  feparated  from  the  ore  of  Ra¬ 
mellberg,  and  is  not  confounded  in  the  hollow  or 
caffe  with  the  lead  and  filver,  becaufe,  being  a  volatile 
femimetal,  it  cannot  fupport  the  aftivity  of  the  fire, 
without  riling  into  vapours,  which  are  condenfed  in 
the  place  leaft  hot,  t1  at  is  to  fay,  upon  the  ftoues  ex- 
prefsly  prepared  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  which,  being 
much  thinner  than  the  other  walls  of  the  furnace,  are. 
continually  coolled  by  the  external  air. 

It  is  alfo  in  this  furnace,  and  after  the  fufion  of 
the  Ramellberg  ore,  that  the  cadmia  of  zinc,  or  the 
cadmia  of  furnaces,  is  obtained.  This  ore  is  com- 
pofed  of  fulphureous  and  ferruginous  pyrites,  of  true 

lead— 
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Smelting  of  !ead-ore  containing  filver,  and  a  very  hard  and  com- 
Mver^  Pa<^  matter  of  a  dark  brownifh-grey  colour,  which  is 

.  probably  a  lapis  calaminaris,  or  an  ore  of  zinc.  Thefe 

feveral  matters  of  the  Ramelfberg  ore  are  not  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  either  for  the  roafting  or  for 
•the  fufion.  Thus  there  is  zinc  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
roafted  ore;  and  much  more  of  it  would  be  obtained, 
•if  it  was  not  fo  eafily  inflammable.  All  the  zinc 
which  is  obtained  is  preferved  from  burning  by  facing, 
while  in  fufion,  behind  the  chemife  or  fore-part  of  the 
furnace,  which  is,  as  has  been  faid,  a  kind  of  fchiftus 
or  flate,  called  by  the  workmen  Jleel-flone.  But  the 
part  of  this  femimttal  which  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
furnaee,  near  the  middle-wall,  or  towards  the  lides, 
being  expofed  to  the  greateft  heat  of  the  fire,  is  there 
burnt ;  and  its  fmoke  or  flowers  attaching  itfclf  on  all 
fides  to  the  walls  of  the  furnaee,  undergo  there  a  femi- 
fufion,  which  renders  this  matter  fo  hard  and  fo  thick, 
that  it  muft  be  taken  away  after  every  fourth  fufion, 
or,  at  moft,  after  every  fixth  fufion.  That  whieh  is 
found  attached  to  the  higheft  part  of  the  furnace  is 
the  beft  and  purefl.  The  reft  is  altered  by  a  mixture 
of  a  portion  of  lead  whieh  it  has  carried  up  with  it ; 
and  which,  from  its  great  weight  and  fixity,  has  hin¬ 
dered  the  zinc  from  riling  fo  high  as  it  would  have 
done  alone.  Therefore,  with  this  kind  of  impure 
cadmia,  duftile  brafs  cannot  be  made. 

Almoft  all  the  zinc  we  have,  as  well  as  the  cadmia 
of  the  furnaces,  is  obtained  from  the  Ramellberg  ore 
by  the  procefs  defcribed,  and  confequently  is  not  the 
produce  of  a  pure  ore  of  zinc  or  lapis  calaminaris , 
which  is  never  fufed  for  that  purpofe.  Before  Mr 
Margraaf,  although  it  was  well  known  that  this  ore 
contained  zinc,  and  that  it  was  employed  for  the 
making  of  brafs,  a  convenient  procefs  for  cxtra&ing 
zinc  from  it  was  not  known  ;  becaufe,  when  treated 
by  fufion  with  fluxes,  like  other  ores,  it  does  not 
yield  any  zinc  :  which  proceeds  partly  from  the  re- 
fraftory  quality  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  cala¬ 
mine,  that  cannot  be  fufed  without  a  very  violent  fire; 
and  alfo  from  the  volatility  and  combuftibility  of  the 
•zine,  which  for  this  reafon  cannot  be  collefted  at  the 
bottom  of  a  crueible,  as  a  regulus  under  a  fcoria,  like 
„  moft  metals. 

M.  Margraaf  has  remedied  thefe  inconveniences  by 
diftilling  lapis  calaminaris ,  mixed  with  charcoal,  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  to  which  is  joined  a  receiver  containing  fome  water, 
and  confequently  in  clofe  veffels,  where  the  zinc,  by 
the  help  of  a  very  ftrong  fire  indeed,  is  fuhlimed  in  its 
metallic  form  without  burning.  He  alfo  by  the  fame 
method  reduced  into  zinc  the  flowers  of  seine,  or  pom - 
pholix,  cadmia  of  the  furnaces ,  tatty,  which  is  alfo  a 
kind  of  cadmia;  in  a  word,  all  matters  capable  of 
producing  zinc  by  combination  with  phlogifton. — 
But  it  is  evident  that  fuch  operations  as  thefe  are  ra¬ 
ther  fit  to  fupply  proofs  for  chemical  theory,  than  to 
be  put  in  praftice  for  works  in  great.  M.  Margraaf 
has  obferved,  that  the  zinc  which  he  obtained  by  this 
procefs  was  lefs  brittle  than  what  is  obtained  from  the 
fufion  of  ores;  which  may  proceed  from  its  greater  pu- 
ricy,  or  from  its  better  combination  with  phlogifton. 

Zinc  is  obtained,  not  only  in  the  method  ufed  at 
Goflar  above  defcribed  ;  but  is  alfo  extracted  in  great 
works,  from  lapis  calaminaris  and  calcined  blend,  by  a 
diftillation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  M.  Margraaf  has 
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efiayed  ores  of  zinc.  The  firft  work  of  that  kind  Fining  of 
was  ere&ed  in  Sweden  by  Mr  Von  Swab,  the  year  Silver. 
1738.  The  ore  employed  was  a  kind  of  blend  ;  this  v 
ore,  when  calcined,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  char¬ 
coal,  was  put  into  iron  or  ftone  retorts,  and  the  zinc 
was  obtained  by  diftillation.  In  Briftol  a  work  is 
e ft abli {hed  in  which  zinc  is  obtained  by  diftillation  by 
defeent. 

After  this  digrefiion  which  we  have  now  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  in  the  great  by  which  zinc  and 
cadmia  are  obtained,  and  which  we  could  not  infert 
elfe where,  becaufe  of  the  neceffary  relation  it  has  with 
the  fmelting  of  the  Ramellberg  ore,  we  proceed  to 
the  other  operations  of  the  fame  ore ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  the  finery ,  by  which  the  filver  is  fi  parated  from  the 
lead,  which  are  mixed  together,  forming  wliat  is  called 
the  work. 

This  operation  differs  from  the  filing  of  effay ,  or  in 
fmall,  principally  in  this  circumftance,  that  in  the  latter 
method  of  fining  all  the  litharge  is  abforbed  into  the 
cupel,  whereas  in  the  former  method  the  greateft  part 
of  this  litharge  is  withdrawn. 

The  fining  in  great  of  the  work  of  Ramellberg  ^is 
performed  in  a  furnace  called  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

This  furnace  is  fo  conftru&ed  that  the  flame  of  wood 
burning  in  a  cavity  called  the  fire-place,  is  determined 
by  a  current  of  air  (which  is  introduced  through  the 
alh-hole,  and  which  goes  out  at  an  opening  on  one  fide 
of  that  part  of  the  furnace  where  the  work  is,  that  is, 
where  the  lead  and  filver  are)  to  circulate  above,  and 
to  give  the  convenient  degree  of  heat,  when  the  fire  is 
properly  managed.  In  this  furnace  a  great  cupel,  call¬ 
ed  a  tcfl,  is  difpofed.  This  teft  is  made  of  the  allies  of 
beech-wood,  well  lixiviated  in  the  ufual  manner.  In 
fom^founderies  different  matters  are  added,  as  fand, 

"fpar,  ealcined  gypfwm,  quicklime,  clay.  When  the 
teft  is  well  prepared  and  dried,  all  the  work  is  put  at 
once  upon  the  cold  teft,  to  the  quantity  of  64  quin¬ 
tals  for  one  operation.  Then  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
fire-place  with  faggots;  but  the  fufion  is  not  urged  too 
fall,  1.  That  the  teft  may  have  time  to  dry;  2.  Be¬ 
caufe  the  work  of  the  Ramellberg  ore  is  allayed  by  the 
mixture  of  feveral  metallic  matters,  which  it  is  proper 
to  feparate  from  it,  otherwife  they  would  fpoii  the  li¬ 
tharge  and  the  lead  procured  from  it.  Thefe  metallic 
matters  are,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  matt.  As  thefe 
heterogeneous  fubftances  are  hard  and  refraftory,  they 
do  not  melt  fo  foon  as  the  work,  that  is,  as  the  lead 
and  filver;  and  when  the  work  is  melted,  they  fwin; 
upon  its  furface  like  a  Ikin,  which  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Thefe  impurities  are  ca  ’ed  the  /cum  or  the  fit ft-  <wa/le. 

What  remains  forms  a  fecond  feum,  which  appears 
when  the  work  is  at  its  greateft  degree  of  heat,  but 
before  the  litharge  begins  to  form  itfelf.  It  is  a  fcoria 
whieh  is  to  be  carefully  taken  off.  It  is  called  the 
fecond  wajle. 

When  the  operation  is  at  this  point,  it  is  continued 
by  the  help  of  bellows,  the  wind  of  which  is  direfted, 
not  upon  the  wood  or  fuel,  but  upon  the  very  furface 
of  the  metal,  by  means  of  iron-plates  put  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  before  the  blaft-hole,  whieh  are  called  papillons. 

This  blaft  does  not  fo  much  increafe  the  intenfity  of 
the  fire,  as  it  facilitates  the  combuftion  of  the  lead, 
and  throws  the  litharge  that  is  not  imbibed  by  the  teft 
towards  a  channel,  called  the  litharge-way ,  through 
8  which 
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Various  which  it  flows.  The  litharge  becomes  fixed  out  of  the 
y rocetfrs  furnace :  the  matter  which  is  found  in  the  midd'e  of 
tin  'silver  t^e  large^  pieces,  and  which  amounts  tO(  about  a  half 
.  ^  ■'  or  a  third  of  the  whole,  is  friable,  and  falls  into  pow¬ 

der  like  fand.  This  is  put  into  barrels  containing  each 
five  quintals  of.it  ;  and  is  called  faleable  litharge,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fold  in  that  Hate.  The  other  part,  which 
remains  folid,  is  called  cold  litharge,  and  is  again  melted 
and  reduced  into  lead.  The  fufion  is  called  cold  fu- 
Jion,  and  the  lead  obtained  from  it  cold  lead,  which  is 
good  and  faleable  when  the  work  has  been  well  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  heterogeneous  matters  mentioned  above. 
The  tells  and  cupels  impregnated  with  litharge  are 
added  in  the  fufion  of  the  ore,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated. 

When  two-thirds,  or  nearly  that  quantity,  of  the 
lead  are  converted  into  litharge,  no  more  of  it  is 
formed.  The  filver  then  appears  covered  with  a  white 
ficin,  which  the  finers  call  lightening,  and  the  metal 
lightened  or  fined filver. 

The  filver  obtaiued  by  this  procefs  of  fining  is  not 
yet  altogether  pure.  It  ftill  contains  fome  lead,  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  quantity  of  four  drams  in  each  marc, 
or  eight  ounces.  It  is  delivered  to  the  workmen,  who 
complete  its  purification  by  the  ordinary  method. 
This  laft  operation  is  the  refining,  and  the  workmen 
employed  to  do  it  are  called  refiners.  A  fining  of  64 
quintals  of  work,  yields  from  8  to  10  merks  of  fined 
filver,  and  from  35  to  40  quintals  of  litharge;  that  is, 
from  12  to  18  of  faleable  litharge,  from  22  to  23  of 
cold  litharge,  from  20  to  22  quintals  of  impregnated 
teft,  and  from  6  to  7  quintals  of  lead-drofs.  The  ope¬ 
ration  lafts  from  16  to  18  hours. 

$  2.  Ores  containing  filver  maybe  divided  into  four 
kinds,  1.  Pure,  or  thofe  which  are  not  much  com¬ 
pounded  with  other  metals.  2.  Galenical,  in  which 
the  filver  is  mixed  with  much  galena,  or  ore  of  lead 
mineralifed  by  fulphur.  3.  Pyritous,  in  which  the 
filver  is  mixed  with  the  martial  pyrites.  4.  Cupreous; 
In  which  the  filver  is  contained  in  copper  ores.  To 
extraft  the  filver  from  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  ores,  diffe¬ 
rent  operations  are  neceffary. 

Native  filver  is  feparated  from  its  adheiing  earths 
and  Hones  by  amalgamation  with  mercury  in  the  man¬ 
ner  directed  for  the  feparation  of  gold  ;  or  by  fufion 
with  lead,  from  which  it  may  be  afterwards  feparated 
by  cupellation. 

Pure  ores  feldom  requite  a  previous  calcination;  but 
when  bruifed  and  cleanfed  from  extraneous  matters, 
may  be  fufed  direftly,  and  incorporated  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead ;  unlefs  they  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  in  which  cafe  a  calcination 
may  be  ufeful.  The  lead  employed  muff  be  in  a  cal¬ 
cined  or  vitrified  Hate,  which,  being  mixed  with  the 
ore,  and  gradually  reduced  by  the  phlogifton  of  the 
charcoal  added  to  it,  may  be  more  effectually  united 
with  the  filver  of  the  ore,  than  if  lead  itfelf  had  been 
added,  which  would  too  quickly  precipitate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  veffel  or  furnace.  The  fil- 
ver  is  to  be  afterwards  ieparated"  from  the  lead  by  cu¬ 
pellation. 

Galenical  ores,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  pyrites  is 
intermixed,  require  a, calcination,  which  ought  to  be 
performed  in  an  oven,  or  reverberatory  furnace.  They 
•are  then  to  be  fufed  together  with  fome  inflammable 
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matter,  as  charcoal,  by  which  the  lead  is  revived,  and  Vari,JUl 
together  with  the  filver  is  precipitated.  for°extrae 

Pyritous  ores  mull  be  firft  melted,  fo  as  to  form  a  tin^  Silver, 
matt.  If  the  fulphur  is  not  fufficient  for  this  kind  of  ...  ^ 
fufion,  more  fulphurated  pyrites  may  be  added.  This 
matt  contains,  befides  filyer  and  fulphur,  alfo  various 
metals,  as  lead,  iron,  and  fometimes  cobalt.  The 
matt  mull  be  expofed  to  repeated  calcinations  till  the 
fulphur  is  dilfipated.  By  thefe  calcinations  moll  of 
the  iron  is  dellroyed.  The  calcined  matt  is  to  be  fu¬ 
fed  with  litharge,  and  the  filver  incorporated  with  the 
revived  lead  ;  from  whifch,  and  from  the  other  imper¬ 
fect  metals  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  it  mull  after¬ 
wards  be  feparated  by  cupellation. 

The  filver  contained  in  cupreous  ores  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  either,  1.  By  feparating  it  from  the  copper 
itfelf,  after  this  has  been  extracted  along  with  the  fil¬ 
ver,  in  the  ufual  manner,  from  the  ore ;  or,  2.  By 
precipitating  it  immediately  from  the  other  matters 
of  the  ore. 

1.  It  may  be  feparated  from  the  copper  by  two  me¬ 
thods.  One  of  thefe  is  by  adding  lead,  and  fcorifying 
the  imperfect  metals.  By  this  method  much  of  the 
copper  would  be  dellroyed,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to 
be  ufed  unlefs  the  quantity  of  filver  relatively  to  the 
copper  be  confiderable.  Another  method  by  which 
filver  may  be  feparated  from  copper  is  by  eliquation ; 
that  is,  by  mixing  the  mafs  of  copper  and  filver  with 
a  quantity  of  lead,  and  applying  fuch  a  heat  as  lhall 
be  jull  fufficient  to  make  the  lead  eliquate  from  the 
copper,  together  with  the  filver,  which  being  more 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  unite  with  the  lead  than  with  the 
copper,  is  thus  incorporated  with  the  former  metal, 
and  feparated  from  the  latter. 

2.  Silver  may  alfo  be  extracted  from  thefe  cupreous 
ores  by  precipitation.  For  this  purpofe,  let  the  ore, 
previeully  bruifed  and  cleanfed,  be  formed  into  a  matt, 
that  the  earthy  matters  may  be  well  feparated.  Let 
the  matt  be  then  fufed  with  a  ftrong  heat  5  and  when 
the  fcoria  has  been  removed,  and  the  heat  is  dimi- 
nilhed,  add  to  it  fome  clean  galena,  litharge,  and 
granulated  lead.  When  the  fire  has  been  raifed,  and 
the  additions  well  incorporated  with  the  matt,  let  fome 
call  or  filed  iron  be  thrown  into  the  liquid  mafs,  which, 
being  more  difpofed  than  lead  is  to  unite  with  ful¬ 
phur,  will  feparate  and  precipitate  the  latter  metal, 
and  along  with  it  the  filver  or  gold  contained  in  the 
matt.  This  method  was  introduced  by  Scheffer,  and 
is  pra&ifed  at  Adelfors  in  Smoland.  In  this  work  the 
proportion  of  the  feveral  materials  is,  four  quintals  of 
matt,  two  quintals  of  black,  copper  containing  fome 
lead  with  the  perfeCt  metal,  one  quintal  of  galena, 
one  quintal  of  litharge,  a  fifth  part  of  a  quintal  of  gra¬ 
nulated  lead,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  call  iron. 

The  filver  in  this,  and  in  all  other  inllances  where  it 
is  united  with  lead,  is  to  be  afterwards  feparated  from 
the  lead  by  cupellation  ;  which  procef3  is  deferibed 
at  the  articles  Essay  of  the  Valuer  of  Silver,  and  Re¬ 
fining. 

Sect.  IV.  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Copper. 

$  1.  The  fmelting  in  great  of  copper  ores,  and  even 
of  feveral  ores  of  filver  and  lead,  excepting  that  of  Ra- 
melfl  erg,  is  performed  in  furnaces  not  effentially  dif- 
3  N  ferent 
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cf()rtinSf  ^erent  ^r0m  that  aIready  defcribed ;  but_in  this  refpedl 
“coppef  only?  that  the  fcoria  and  metal  are  not  drawn  out  of 
y  — ■  ‘  ■  the  furnace,  but  flow  fpontaneoufly,  as  fooii  as  they 

are  melted,  into  receiving  bafons,  where  the  metal  is 
freed  from  the  fcoria.  Thefe  furnaces  are  generally 
called  pierced  furnaces. 

Inftead  of  a  light  brafque,  or  bed  of  charcoal  pow¬ 
der,  under  which  the  metal  lies  hid,  the  bottom  of 
thefe  furnaces  is  covered  with  a  bafon  compofed  of 
heavy  brafque,  which  is  A  mixture  of  charcoal-powder 
and  clay.  In  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chemife,  there  is  a  hole,  called  the  eye, 
through  which  the  melted  matter  flows,  and  runs 
along  a  trench  or  furrow,  called  the  trace,  into  one 
or  more  receiving  bafons  made  of  earth,  fcoria,  fand, 
&c.  There  the  metal  is  feparated  from  the  fcoria, 
by  making  it  flow  from  thefe  bafons  into  another  la¬ 
teral  one.  Thefe  furnaces  are  alfo  called  crooked  fur¬ 
naces. 

Different  names  are  given  to  them  according  to  fome 
difference  in  their  confirmation.  For  inftance,  thofe 
which  have  two  eyes,  and  two  traces,  through  which 
the  melted  matter  flows  alternately  into  two  bafons, 
are  called  fpeSacle  furnaces.  Their  greater  or  lefs 
height  gives  occafion  alfo  to  the  diftin&ion  of  high  fur¬ 
naces  and  middle  furnaces.  •- 

The  high  furnaces  are  of  modem  invention.  They 
were  firft  introduced  at  Mansfeldt  in  the  year  1727  ; 
and  they  are  now  ufed  in  almoft  all  countries  where 
ores  are  fmelted,  as  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
&c.  Their  chief  advantage  confifts  in  Amplifying 
and  diminifhing  the  labour.  This  advantage  is  effec¬ 
ted  by  the  great  height  of  the  furnace,  which  allows 
th.e  ore  to  remain  there  a  long  time  before  it  falls  down 
into  the  hotted  part  of  the  fire  and  is  melted.  Con- 
feq'uently,  it  fuffers  fucceflively  different  degrees  of 
heat ;  and,  before  it  is- melted,  it  undergoes  a  roaft- 
ing  which  coils  nothing  :  therefore  the  high  furnaces 
are  chiefly  employed  for  crude  fufions}  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  flate-copper  ore.  Thefe  furnaces  are 
above  18  feet  high.  A  too  great  height  is  attended 
with  an  inconvenience,  befrdes  the  trouble  of  fup ply¬ 
ing  it  with  ore  and  fuel,  which  is,  that  the  charcoal  is 
inoftly  confumed  before  it  gets  down  where  the  greateft 
heat  is  required,  and  is  then  rendered  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  fire  diffidently  intenfe. 

All  the  furnaces  which  we  have  mentioned  ate 
fupplied  with  large  bellows,  moved  by  the  arbor  of 
a  wheel,  which  is  turned  round  by  a  current  of 
water. 

The  -only  kind,of  furnace  for  fmelting  ores  where 
bellows  are  not  employed,  is  what  is  called  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace.  The  Germans  call  it  a  wind  fur¬ 
nace.  It  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Engljfh 
furnace ,  becaufe  the  invention -of  it  is  attributed  to  an 
Englifh  phyfician  of  the  name  of  Wright,  who  was 
well  verfed  in  chemiftry  ;  and  becaufe  the  ufe  of  it 
was  firft  introduced  in  England  about  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  where  it  is  much  employed,  as  well 
as  in  feve  al  other  count  ies,  as  at  Konigfberg,  in 
Norway. 

The  length  of  thefe  furnaces  is  about  18  feet,  com¬ 
prehending  the  mafonry  :  their  breadth  is  1 2  feet,  and 
their  height  nine  feet  and  a  half.  The  hearth  is  raifed 
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three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  foundery  :  on  one  fide  Smelting 
is  the  fire-place,  under  which  is  an  afli-hole  hollowed  ot,  °res  of 
in  the  earth  ;  on  the  other  fide  is  a  bafon  made,  which  ,  CoPI>er*  . 
is  kept  covered  with  fire  when  there  is  occafion  :  on 
the  anterior  fide  of  this  furnace  there  is  a  chimney, 
which  receives  the  flame  after  it  has  paffed  over  the 
mineral  that  is  laid  upon  the  hearth.  This  hearth, 
which  is  in  the  interior  part 'of  the  furnace,  is  made  of 
a  clay  capable  of  fuftaining  the  fire.  The  advantage 
of  this  furnace  is,  that  bellows  are  not  neceffary  ;  and 
confequently  it  may  be  conftru&ed  where  there  is  no 
current  of  water,  and  wherever  the  mine  happens  to 
be.  This  furnace  has  a  hole  in  its  front,  through 
which  the  fcoria  is  drawn  out ;  and  a  bafon,  as  we 
have  faid,  on  one  fide,  made  with  fand,  in  which 
are  oblong  traces  for  the  reception  of  the  matt,  and 
of  the  black  copper,  when  they  flow  out  of  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

Copper  is  generally  mineralifed,  not  only  by  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic,  but  alfo  by  femimetals  and  pyritous 
matters,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  other  metals. 

As  this  metal  has  great  affinity  with  fulphur  and  ar¬ 
fenic,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  difengage  it  from  them 
entirely  by  roafting  :  hence,  in  the  lmelting  in  great, 
nothing  is  obtained  by  the  firft  operation  but  a  copper 
matt,  which  contains  all  the  principles  of  the  ore,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  earthy  and  (tony  parts,  particularly  when 
the  ore  is  fmelted  crude  and  unroafted.  Afterwards 
this  matt  mull  be  again  roafted  and  fufed.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  fecond  fufion  begins  ftill  more  to  refemble 
copper,  but  is  not  malleable.  It  continues  mixed 
with  almoft  all  the  minerals,  particularly  with  the  me¬ 
tals.  As  it  is  frequently  of  a  black  colour,  it  is  always 
called  black  copper,  when  it  is  unmalleable,  whatever 
its  colour  happens  really  to  be. 

As,  of  all  the  imperfeft  metals,  copper  is- moil  dif¬ 
ficultly  burnt  and  fcorified,  it  is  again  remelted  fevcral 
times,  in  order  to  burn  and  fcorify  the  metallic  fub- 
ftances  mixed  with  it ;  and  this  is  done  till  the  cop¬ 
per  is  perfe&ly  pure,  which  is  then  called  red  or  re¬ 
fined  copperr  and  thefe  laft  fufions  are  called  the  fining 
and  refining  of  it  s  red  copper  contains  no  metals  but 
gold  and  filver,  if  any  of  thefe  happened  to  be  in 
the  ore. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  thefe  fufions,  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  treat  in  the  humid  way  certain  copper  ores, 
particularly  thofe  which  are  very  pyritous.  This  me¬ 
thod  confifts  in  making  blue  vitriol  from  the  ore,  by 
roafting. and  lixiviating  it,  and  in  precipitating  pure 
copper  from  this  lixivium,  which  is  called  cement- 
water,  by  means  of  iron  :  but  it  is  not  much  prac- 
tifed,  becaufe  it  has  been  obferved,  that  all  the  cop¬ 
per  contained  in  the  ore  was  not  procured  by  this 
means. 

As  expence  13  not  much  regarded  in  fmall  e flays 
and  experiments,  thefe  fufions  are  much  abridged  and 
facilitated  by  adding  at  firft  faline  and  glaffy  fluxes  ; 
and  then  by  refining  the  black  copper  with  lead  in 
the  cupel,  as  gold  and  filver  are  done.  In  this  me¬ 
thod  of  refilling,  it  is  to  be  moll  carefully  obferved, 
that  the  metal  be  fufed  as  quickly  a3  poffible,  and 
expofed  to  no  more  heat  than  is  neceffary,  left  it  be 
calcined. 

When  the  black  copper  contains  fome  iron,  but  not 
a  great 
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Smelting  a  great  deal,  the  had  prefently  feparates  the  Iron  from 
of  Ore#  of  |t>  aruj  makes  it  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  copper  :  but 
„  CoPI’er-  |f  the  iron  be  in  too  large  a  proportion,  it  prevents  the 
’  lead  from  uniting  with  the  copper.  Thefe  two  phe¬ 
nomena  depend  on  the  fame  caufe,  which  is,  that  lead 
and  iron  cannot  unite. 

Frequently  copper  ores  contain  alfo  a  quantity  of 
filver  fufficient  to  make  its  extra&ion  by  particular 
proceffes  profitable.  It  was  long  before  any  pro- 
cefs  could  be  thought  of  for  this  purpofe  which  was 
not  too  expenfive  and  troublefome :  but  at  length 
it  is  accomplilhed  by  the  excellent  operation  called 
eliquation. 

The  copper  from  which  filver  has  been  feparated  by 
eliquation  muft  be  refined  after  this  operation,  as  it  is 
generally  black  copper  from  which  filver  is  extracted  : 
but  even  if  it  had  not  been  black  copper  which  was 
employed  for  this  operation,  it  would  require  to  be 
refined  on  account  of  a  little  lead  it  always  retains.  It 
is  therefore  carried  to  the  refiner’s  furnace,  when  this 
operation  is  performed  by  help  of  bellows,  the  blaft  of 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  me¬ 
tal.  As  in  this  refining  of  copper  the  precife  time 
when  it  becomes  pure  cannot  be  known,  becaufe  fco- 
ria  is  always  formed  on  its  furface,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe 
an  effay-iron,  the  polilhed  end  of  which  being  dipt  in 
melted  copper,  (hows  that  this  metal  is  pure  when  the 
copper  adhering  to  the  iron  falls  off  as  foon  as  it  is  dipt 
in  cold  water. 

When  this  mark  of  the  purity  of  the  copper  has 
been  obferved,  its  furface  ought  to  be  well  cleaned; 
and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  fix,  it  muft  be  fprinkled 
with  a  broom  or  befom  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  fur¬ 
face  of  the  copper  which  is  then  fixing,  being  fudden- 
ly  cooled  by  the  water,  detaches  itfelf  from  the  reft  of 
the  metal,  is  taken  hold  of  by  tongs,  and  is  thrown 
red-hot  into  cold  water.  By  again  fprinkling  water 
on  the  mafs  of  copper,  it  is  all  of  it  reduced  into  plates, 
which  are  called  rofettes ,  and  thefe  plates  are  what  is 
called  rofette<opper. 

$  2.  The  copper  of  pyritous  cupreous  ores  cannot  be 
obtained  without  feveral  operations,  which  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ores.  Thefe  operations  are 
chiefly  roaftings  and  fufions.  By  the  fitft  fufion  a  matt 
is  produced,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  roafted ;  and 
thus  the  fufions  and  roaftings  are  to  be  alternately  ap¬ 
plied,  till  by  the  laft  fufion  copper  is  obtained.  Thefe 
methods  of  treating  pyritous  copper  ores  depend 
on  the  two  following  fafts :  I .  Sulphur  is  more  dif- 
pctfed  to  unite  with  iron  than  with  copper.  2.  The 
iron  of  thefe  ores  is  deltru&ible  by  the  burning 
fulphur  during  the  roafting  or  the  fufion  of  the  ores, 
while  the  copper  is  not  injured.  This  fait  appears 
from  experiments  mentioned  by  Scheffer  and  by 
Wallerius,  and  from  the  daily  practice  of  fmeltirtg  cu¬ 
preous  ores. 

From  thefe  fafts  we  learn,  x.  That  fulphur  may  be 
employed  to  feparate  and  deftroy  iron  mixed  with  cop¬ 
per.  2.  That  iron  may  be  employed  to  feparate  the 
fulphur  from  copper,  as  is  fometimes  done  in  the  ef- 
fay  of  fulphurated  copper-ores.  3.  That  by  adjuft- 
ing  the  proportio*  of  the  iron  and  fulphur  to  each 
other  in  the  fmelting  of  copper-ores,  thefe  two  fub- 
ftances  may  be  made  to  deftroy  each  other,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  feparation  of  the  copper ;  aftd  this  adjuftment 
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may  be  effe&ed,  by  adding  fulphur  or  fulphurcoui  py-  Seeking 
rites  to  the  copper-ore,  when  the  quantity  of  fulphur  °Q^>re*l! 
contained  in  this  ore  relatively  to  the  iron  is  too  '  . 

fmall ;  or  by  adding  iron  when  the  fulphur  predo¬ 
minates  ;  or  by  roafting,  by  which  the  fuperfluous 
fulphur  may  be  expelled,  and  no  more  left  than  is 
fufficient  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  iron  contained  in 
the  ore.  We  (hall  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cafes. 

1.  When  the  quantity  of  fulphur  and  of  iron  in  a 
copper-ore  is  fmall,  and  efpecially  when  the  iron  does 
not  too  much  abound,  a  previous  roafting  will  at  once 
calcine  the  iron,  and  expel  moft  of  the  fulphur ;  fo  that 
by  one  fufion  the  calcined  iron  may  be  fcorified,  and 
black  copper  maybe  obtained.  If  the  fulphur  has  not 
been  fufficiently  expelled,  a  fecond  roafting  and  fufion 
are  requifite  ;  for  the  whole  quantity  of  fulphur  ought 
not  to  be  expelled  during  the  firft  roafting  :  but  as 
much  ought  to  be  left  as  is  fufficient  for  the  fcorifica- 
tion  of  the  calcined  iron  ;  otlierwife  this  might,  during 
the  fufion,  be  again  revived  and  united  with  the  cop- 
per* 

2.  If,  in  a  copper  ore,  the  quantity  of  iron  be 
,too  great,  relatively  to  the  fulphur,  fome  fulphurated 
pyrites,  efpecially  that  kind  which  contains  copper, 
ought  to  be  added,  that  a  matt  may  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  iron  may  be  calcined  and  fcorified. 

3.  When  the  quantity  of  fulphur  and  iron  is  very 
great,  that  is,  when  the  ore  is  very  pyritous  and  poor, 
it  ought  to  be  firft  formed  into  a  matt ;  by  which  it 
is  feparated  from  the  adherent  earths  and  (tones, 
and  the  bulk  is  diminiflied :  then  by  repeated  and 
alternate  roaftings  and  fufions,  the  copper  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

4.  When  the  quantity  of  fulphur  in  an  ore  is  great¬ 
er  than  is  fufficient  for  the  forming  a  matt,  the  fuper¬ 
fluous  quantity  ought  to  be  previoufly  expelled  by  roaft¬ 
ing.  . 

The  copper  thus  at  firft  obtained  is  never  pure,  but 
is  generally  mixed  with  fulphur  or  with  iron.  It  is 
called  black  copper .  This  may  be  refined  in  furnaces, 
or  on  hearths. 

In  the  former  method,  to  the  copper  when  melted  a 
fmall  quantity  of  lead  is  added,  which  unites  with  the 
fulphur,  and  is  fcorified  together  with  the  iron,  and 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  copper.  This  pu¬ 
rification  of  copper  by  means  of  lead  is  fimilar  to  the 
refining  of  filver  by  cupellation;  and  is  founded  on  the 
property  of  lead,  by  which  it  is  more  difpofed  to  unite 
with  fulphur  than  copper  is ;  and  on  a  property  of 
copper,  by  which  it  is  lefs  liable  than  any  other 
imperfect  metal  to  be  fcorified  by  lead.  But  as  cop¬ 
per  is  alfo  capable  of  being  fcorified  by  lead,  this 
operation  muft  be  no  longer  continued,  and  no  more 
lead  mult  be  employed,  than  is  fufficient  for  the  fe¬ 
paration  of  the  fulphur,  and  for  the  fcorification  of 
the  iron. 

The  copper  might  alfo  be  purified  from  any  remain¬ 
ing  fulphur  by  adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  iron  to 
engage  the  fulphur.  Thus  Mr  Scheffer  found,  that  by 
adding  to  fulphurated  copper  from  T‘5th  to  ^'.-th  of  old 
call  iron,  he  rendered  the  copper  pure  and  duftile.  See 
his  Differtation  on  the  Parting  of  Metals  amongft  the 
Swedi/h  Memoirs  for  the  year  1752.  In  this  purifi¬ 
cation,  the  quantity  of  iron  added  ought  not  to  be  too 
3  N  2  little. 
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Mat  ufac-  little,  elfe  all  the  fulphur  will  r\ot  be  feparated ;  and  it 
tUlroa  ouSht  not  t0  t0°  £reat»  e^e  t^ie  Superfluous  quan- 
v  tity  will  unite  with  and  injure  the  purity  of  the  cop¬ 

per.  The  fufion  and  fcorification,  with  addition  of 
lead,  firms  to  be  the  bell  method  for  the  laft  purifica¬ 
tion  of  copper. 

Sect.  V.  Smelting ,  &c.  of  Ores  of  Iron. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  this 
fubjeft,  and  the  labours  of  Reaumur,  Swedenborgius, 
and  of  fome  other  authors,  we  have  ftill  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  the  differences  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  ores,  of  the  methods  of  fmelting 
bell  adapted  to  thefe  differences,  of  the  caufes  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  iron, 
and  of  the  means  of  fo  meliorating  this  metal,  that 
we  may  obtain  tough  and  ductile  iron  from  any  of 
its  ores. 

Swedenborgius  has  very  induftrioufly  and  exa£lly  de¬ 
ferred  the  different  proceffes  now  ufed  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe  for  the  fmelting  of  ores  of  iron,  for  the 
forging  of  that  metal,  and  for  the  converfion  of  it  into 
fteel :  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  or  any  other  author 
have,  by  experiments  and  difeoveries,  contributed 
much  to  the  illultration  or  to  the  improvement  of  this 
part  of  metallurgy,  unlefs,  perhaps,  we  except  thofe 
of  Mr  Reaumur,  concerning  the  foftening  of  call  iron 
by  cementation  with  earthy  fubftances. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  known  to  vary  much  in  their 
appearance,  in  their  contents,  in  their  degrees  of  fu- 
fibility,  in  the  methods  neceffary  for  the  extra&ion  of 
their  contained  metal,  and  in  the  qualities  of  the  me¬ 
tal  when  extra&ed. 

Moll  ores  require  to  be  roafted  previoufly  to  their 
fufion  ;  fome  more  flightly,  and  others  with  a  more 
violent  and  longer-continued  fire.  Thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  much  fulphur,  arfenic,  or  vitriolic-acid,  require  a 
long-continued  and  repeated  roafting,  that  the  vola¬ 
tile  matters  may  be  expelled.  Of  this  kind  is  the  black- 
iron  ore,  from  which  the  Svvedilh  iron  is  faid  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Some  ores  require  a  very  flight  roafting  only, 
that  they  may  be  dried  and  rendered  friable. — 
Such  are  the  ores  called  log  ores ,  and  others,  which 
being  in  a  calcined  Hate,  and  containing  little  ful- 
phureous  matter,  would,  by  a  farther  calcination,  be 
rendered  lefs  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  metal¬ 
lic  ftate. 

The  roafting  of  ores  of  iron  is  performed  by  kind¬ 
ling  piles,  confiding  of  ftrata  of  fuel  and  of  ore  placed 
alternately  upon  one  another,  or  in  furnaces  fimilar  to 
thofe  commonly  employed  for  the  calcination  of  lime- 
ftone. 

Some  authors  advife  the  addition  of  a  calcareous 
earth  to  fulphureous  ores  during  the  roafting,  that  the 
fulphur  may  be  abforbed  by  this  earth  when  con¬ 
verted  into  quicklime.  But  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  quicklime  cannot  abforb  the  fulphur  or  fulphu¬ 
reous  acid,  till  thefe  be  firft  extricated  from  the  ore, 
and  does  therefore  only  prevent  the  diffipation  of 
thefe  volatile  matters  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  ful¬ 
phur  thus  united  with  the  quicklime  forms  a  hepar 
of  fulphur,  which  will  unite  with  and  diffolve  the 
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ore  during  its  fufion,  and  prevent  the  precipitation  Munufac- 
of  the  metal.  °f 

The  next  operation  is  the  fufion  or  fmelting  of  the  .  ^  ‘  ,» 

ore.  This  is  generally  performed  in  furnaces  or 
towers,  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  bafon  for  the  reception  of  the  fluid  metal. 

When  the  furnace  is  fufficiently  heated,  which  miift 
be  done  at  firft  very  gradually,  to  prevent  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  walls;  a  quantity  of  the  ore  is  to  be  thrown 
in,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  along 
with,  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  and  of  lime-ftone,  or 
whatever  other  flux  is  employed.  When  the  fuel  be¬ 
low  is  confumed  by  the  fire  excited  by  the  wind  of 
the  bellows,  the  ore,  together  with  its  proportionable 
quantity  of  fuel  and  of  flux,  fink  gradually  down,  till 
they  are  expofed  to  the  greateft  heat  in  the  furnace. 

There  the  ore  and  the  flux  are  fufed,  the  metallic 
particles  are  revived  by  the  fuel,  are  precipitated 
by  means  of  their  weight  through  the  fcoria  formed 
of  the  lighter  earthy  parts  of  the  flux  and  of  the 
ore,  and  unite  in  the  bafon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  forming  a  mafs  of  fluid  metal  covered 
by  a  glaffy  fcoria.  When  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
this  fluid  metal  is  collected,  which  is  generally  twice 
or  thrice  in  24  hours,  an  aperture  is  made,  through 
whieh  the  metal  flows  into  a  channel  or  groove  made 
in  a  bed  of  fand  ;  and  from  thence  into  fmaller  lateral 
or  conne&ed  channels,  or  other  moulds.  There  it  is- 
cooled,  becomes  folid,  and  retains  the  forms  of  the 
channels  or  moulds  into  which  it  flows.  The  piece 
of  iron  formed  in  the  large  channel  is  called  a  fow , 
and  thofe  formed  in  the  fmaller  channels  are  called 
pigs.  Sometimes  the  fluid  iron  is  taken  out  of  the 
furnace  by  means  of  ladles,  and  poured  into  moulds 
ready  prepared,  of  fand  or  of  clay,  and  is  thus  formed 
into  the  various  uten  fils  and  inftruments  for  which  caft 
iron  is  a  proper  material. 

The  fcoria  muft  be,  from  time  to  time,  allowed  t® 
flow  out,  when  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  is  formed, 
through  an  aperture  made  in  the  front  of  the  fnrnace 
for  that  purpofe.  A  fufficient  quantity  of  it  muft, 
however,  be  always  left  to  cover  the  furface  of  the 
melted  iron,  elfe  the  ore  which  would  fall  upon  it, 
before  the  reparation  of  its  metallic  from  its  unme- 
tallic  parts,  would  leffen  the  fluidity  and  injure  the 
purity  of  the  melted  metal.  This  fcoria  ought  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity  ;  for  if  it  be  too 
thick,  the  revived  metallic  particles  will  not  be  able 
to  overcome  its  tenacity,  and  colled  together  into- 
drops,  nor  be  precipitated.  Accordingly,  a  fcoria 
not  fufficiently  fluid,  is  always  found  to  contain  much 
metal.  If  the  fcoria  be  too  thin,  the  metallic  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  ore  will  be  precipitated  before  they  are 
fufficiently  metallifed,  and  feparated  from  the  earthy 
and  unmetallic  parts.  A  due  degree  of  fluidity  is 
given  to  the  fcoria  by  applying  a  proper  heat,  and  by 
adding  fluxes  fuited  to  the  ore. 

Some  ores  are  fufible  without  addition,  and  others 
cannot  be  fmelted  without  the  addition  of  fubftances 
capable  of  facilitating,  their  fufion. 

The  fufble  ores  are  thofe  which  contain  fulphur, 
arfenic,  or  are  mixed  with  fome  fufible  earth. 

The  ores  difficultly  fufible  are  thofe  which  contain 
no  mixture  of  other  fubftance.  Such  are  moft  of  the 
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Maniifar.  ores  which  contain  Iron  In  a  Hate  nearly  metallic.  As 

turirg  of  ;ron  itfelf,  when  purified  from  all  heterogeneous 
,  IroB-  matters,  is  fcarcely  fufible  without  addition,  fo  the 

T  metal  contained  in  thefe  purer  kinds  of  ores  cannot 

be  eafily  extracted  without  the  addition  of  fome 
fufible  fubftance.  2.  Thofe  which  are  mixed  with 
fome  very  refractory  fubftance.  Some  of  thefe  re- 
fraCtory  ores  contain  arfenic  ;  but  as  this  fubftance 
facilitates  the  fufion  of  ore3,  we  xnay  prefume  that 
their  refradtory  quality  depends  upon  a  mixture  of 
fome  unmetallic  earth  or  other  unfufible  fubftance. 
The  earth  which  is  mixed  with  the  common  calciform 
ores  is  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  is  fometimes  cal¬ 
careous,  fometimes  filiceous,  and  fometimes  argilla¬ 
ceous. 

Perhaps  the  fufibility  of  different  ores  depends 
greatly  on  the  degree  of  calcination  to  vvhich  the 
metal  contained  in  them  has  been  reduced ;  fince  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  a  very  perfeA  calcina¬ 
tion,  fome  metals  at  leaft  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftate 
of  an  earth  almoft  unfufible,  and  incapable  of  metalli- 
fation  ;  and  fince  we  know,  that  in  every  calcination 
and  fubfcquent  reduction  of  a  given  quantity  of  any 
imperfcCt  metal,  a  fenfible  part  of  that  quantity  is 
always  loft  or  deftroyed,  however  carefully  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  may  have  been  performed.  That  fome  of 
thefe  ores  are  already  too  much  calcined,  appears 
from  the  inftance  above-mentioned  of  the  log  ores, 

*  which  are  injured  by  roafting  ;  and  even  the  great 
height  of  the  common  fmelting  furnaces,  although 
advantageous  to  many  ores  that  require  much  roaft¬ 
ing,  is  faid  to  be  injurious  to  thofe  which  are  already 
too  much  calcined,  by  expofing  them  to  a  further  cal¬ 
cination,  during  their  very  gradual  defeent,  before 
they  arrive  at  the  hotteft  part  of  the  furnace,  where 
they  are  fufed. 

But  as  too  violent  calcination  renders  fome  ores 
difficulty  fufible,  fo  too  flight  calcination  of  other 
ores  injures  the  purity  of  the  metal,  by  leaving  much 
of  the  fulphureous  or  other  volatile  matter,  which 
ought  to  have  been  expelled. 

Various  fubjlances  are  added  to  ajjijl  the  fujion  of  ores 
difficultly  ffible.  Thefe  are,  i .  Ores  of  a  fufible  qua¬ 
lity,  or  which,  being  mixed  with  others  of  a  different 
quality,  become  fufible:  accordingly,  in  the  great  works 
for  fmelting  ores  of  iron,  two  or  more  different  kindjj 
of  ore  are  commonly  mixed,  to  facilitate  the  fufion, 
and  alfo  to  meliorate  the  quality  of  the  iron.  Thus 
an  ore  yielding  an  iron  which  is  brittle  when  hot, 
which  quality  is  called  red-Jhort,  and  another  ore  which 
produces  iron  brittle  when  cold,  or  cold-fhort,  are  of¬ 
ten  mixed  together ;  not,  as  fometimes  fuppofe*!,  that 
thefe  qualities  are  mutually  deftru&ive  of  each  other, 
but  that  of  each  of  them  is  diminiflied  in  the  mixed 
mafs  of  iron,  as  much  as.  this  mafs  is  larger  than  the 
part  of  the  mafs  originally  pofi'efled  of  that  quality. 
Thus,  if  from  two  fuch  ores  the  mafs  of  iron  obtained 
confifts  of  equal  parts  of  cold-fhort  and  of  red-fhort 
iron,  it  will  have  both  thefe  qualities,  but  will  be  only 
half  as  cvld-Jhort  as  iron  obtained  folely  from  one  of  the 
ores,  and  half  as  red-Jhort  as  iron  obtained  only  from 
the  other  ore.  2.  Earths  and Jloties  are  alfo  generally 
added  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  iron  ores.  Thefe  are 
fuch  as  are  fufible,  or  become  fufible  when  mixed  with 
the  ore,  or  with  the  earth  adhering  to  it.  Authors 
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direft  that,  if  this  earth  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  Manul 
limeftone  or  fome  calcareous  earth  fhould  be  added ;  tuJ^„ 
and  that,  if  the  adherent  earth  be  calcareous,  an  ar-  ■  - 

gillaceous  or  filiceous  earth  fhould  be  added  ;  becaufe 
thefe  two  earths,  though  fingly  unfufible,  yet,  when 
mixed,  mutually  promote  the  fufion  of  each  other : 
but  as  limeftone  is  almoft  always  added  in  the  fmelting 
of  iron  ores,  and  as  in  fome  of  thefe,  at  leaft,  no  ar¬ 
gillaceous  earth  appears  to  be  contained,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  it  generally  facilitates  the  fu¬ 
fion,  not  merely  by  uniting  with  thofe  earths,  but 
by  uniting  with  that  part  of  the  ore  which  is  molt 
perfectly  calcined,  and  leaft  difpofed  to  metallifation  ; 
fince  we  know,  that  by  mixing  a  calciform  or  roafted 
ore  of  iron  with  calcareous  earth,  without  any  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  thefe  two  fubftances  may  be  totally  vi¬ 
trified.  See  Experiments  made  upon  quicklime  and  upon 
iron,  by  Mr  Brandt ,  in  the  Swedijh  Memoirs'  for  the  years 
1749  and  1751.  Calcareous  earth  does  indeed  fo 
powerfully  facilitate  the  fufion  of  iron  ores,  that  it 
deferves  to  be  confidered  whether  workmen  do  not 
generally  ufe  too  great  a  quantity  of  it,  in  order  to 
haften  the  operation.  For  when  the  fcoria  is  render¬ 
ed  too  thin,  much  earthy  or  unmetallifed  matter  is 
precipitated,  and  the  caft  iron  produced  is  of  too  vi¬ 
treous  a  quality,  and  not  fufficiently  approximated  to 
its  true  metallic  ftate. 

Some  authors  pretend,  that  a  principal  ufe  of  the 
addition  of  limeftone  in  the  fmelting  of  iron  ores  is  to 
abforb  the  fulphur,  or  vitriolic  acid,  of  thefe  ore., : 
but,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  a  hepar  of  fulphur 
is  formed  by  that  mixture  of  calcareous  earth  and  ful¬ 
phur,  which  is  capable  of  diffolving  iron  in  a  metallic 
ftate  ;  and  thus  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained  from 
an  ore  not  fufficiently  divefted  of  its  fulphur,  or  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  (which,  by  uniting  with  the  fuel,  is 
formed  into  a  fulphur  during  the  fmelting),  mull  be 
confiderably  diminiflied,  though  rendered  purer,  by 
addition  of  calcareous  earth:  hence  the  utility  ap¬ 
pears  of  previcrufly  expelling  the  fulphur  and  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  from  the  ore  by  a  fufficient  roafting, 

3.  The  fcoria  of  former  fmeltings  is  frequently  added 
to  affift  the  fufion  of  the  ore ;  and,  when  the  fcoria 
contains  much  iron,  as  fometimes  happens  in  ill-con- 
dueled  ‘  operations,  it  alfo  increafcs  the  quantity  of 
metal  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  fufible  matters  to  be  added 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore;  but  ought 
in  general  to  be  fuch,  that  the  fcoria  fliall  have  its  re- 
quifite  degree  of  thinnefs,  as  is  mentioned  above. 

The  fuel  ufed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  for  the 
fmelting  of  ores  of  iron  is  charcoal.  Lately,  in  feveial 
works  in  England  and  .  Scotland,  iron  ore  has  been 
fmelted  by  means  of  pit- coal,  previoufly  reduced  to 
cinders  or  coaks,  by  a  kind  of  calcination  fimilar  to 
the  operation  for  converting  wood  into  charcoal,  by 
which  the  aqueous  and  fulphureous  parts  of  the  coal 
are  expelled,  while  only  the  more  fixed  bituminous  parts 
are  left  behind.  Iu  France,  pit-coal  not  calcined  has 
been  tried  for  this  purpofe,  but  unfuccefsfully.  The 
ufe  of  pent  has  alfo  been  introduced  in  fome  parts  of 
England. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  depends  confiderably  upon 
the  quality  and  alfo  upon  the  quantity  of  the  fuel 
employed.  Charcoal  is  fitter  than  coaks  for  pro- 
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Many  far-  (Ji(p|ng  an  iron  capable  of  being  rendered  malleable  by 

tui‘oip  hr£ins- 

The  quantity  of  fuel,  or  the  intenfity  of  the  heat, 
muft  be  fuited  to  the  greater  or  Rfs  fufibility  of  tlie 
ore.  Sulphureous,  and  other  ores  ealily  fiffible,  re¬ 
quire  lefs  fuel  than  ores  difficultly  fufible.  In  general, 
if  the  quantity  of  fuel  he  too  fmall,  and  the  heat  not 
fufficiently  intenfe,  all  the  iron  will  not  be  reduced, 
and  much  of  it  will  remain  in  the  fcoria,  which  will 
not  be  fufficiently  thin.  This  defe£t  of  fuel  may  be 
known  by  the  blacknefs  and  compaftnefs  of  the  fco- 
1  ia ;  by  the  qualities  of  the  iron  obtained,  which  in 
this  cafe  is  hard,  white,  light,  intermixed  with  fcoria, 
fmooth  in  its  texture,  without  feales  or  grains,  rough 
and  convex  in  its  furface,  and  liable  to  great  lofs  of 
weight  by  being  forged  ;  and-,  laftiy,  it  may  be  known 
by  obferving  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  drops 
of  metal  falling  down  from  the  fmelted  ore,  and  of 
the  fcoria  upon  the  furface  of  the  fluid  metal,  both 
which  are  darker-coloured  than  when  more  fuel  is 
ufed.  Wlieu  the  quantity  of  fuel  is  fufficiently  large , 
and  the  heat  is  intenfe  enough,  the  iron  is  darker- 
coloured,  denfer,  more  teuacious,  contains  lefs  fcoria, 
and  is  therefore  lefs  fufible,  and  lofes  lefs  of  its  weight 
by  being  forged.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fmoother  and 
fomewhat  concave  *,  and  its  texture  is  generally  gra¬ 
nulated.  The  fcoria,  in  this  cafe,  is  of  a  lighter  co* 
lour,  and  lefs  denfe.  The  drops  falling  down  from 
the  fmelted  ore  and  the  liquid  fcoria  in  the  furnace 
appear  hotter  and  of  a  brighter  colour.  When  the 
quantity  of  fuel  is  too  great,  and  the  heat  too  intenfe, 
the  iron  will  appear  to  have  a  ftill  darker  colour,  and 
more  confpicuous  grains  or  plates,  and  the  fcoria  will 
be  lighter,  whiter,  and  more  fpongy.  The  drops 
falling  from  this  fmelted  ore,  and  the  fluid  fcoria,  will 
appear  to  a  perfon  looking  into  the  furnace  through 
the  blaft-hole  to  be  very  white  and  Ihining  hot.  The 
quantity  of  charcoal  neceffary  to  produce  five  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  iron,  when  the  ore  is  rich,  the  furnace 
well  contrived,  and  the  operation  fkilfully  conduced,  is 
computed  to  be  about  40  cubic  feet;  but  is  much  more 
in  contrary  circumftances. 

The  time,  during  which  the  fuid  metal  ought  to  he 
hept  in  fufton  before  it  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the 
furnace,  mull  alfo  be  attended  to.  How  long  that 
time  is,  and  whether  it  ought  not  to  vary  according 
to  the  qualities  of  ores  and  other  circumftances,  we 
cannot  determine.  In  fome  works  the  metal  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  flow  out  of  the  furnace  every  fix  or  eight, 
and  in  others  only  every  10  or  12,  hours.  Some 
workmen  imagifie,  that  a  confiderable  time  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  concoftion  of  the  metal.  This  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  iron  undergoes  fome  change  by  being 
kept  in  a  fluid  ftate ;  and  that  if  its  fufion  be  pro¬ 
longed  much  beyond  the  ufual  time,  it  is  rendered 
lefs  fluid,  and  alfo  its  cohefion,  when  it  becomes  cold, 
is  thereby  greatly  diminilhed.  The  marquis  de  Cour- 
tivron  fays,  that  the  cohefion  may  be  reftored  to  iron 
in  this  ftate,  by  adding  to  it  fome  vitrefcible  earth, 
which  he  confiders  as  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
iron,  and  which  he  thinks  is  deftroyed  by  the  fufion 
too  long  continued.  That  the  fufibility  of  call-iron 
does  depend  on  an  admixture  of  fome  vitrefcible  earth, 
appears  probable  from  the  great  quantity  of  fcoria 
forced  out  of  iron. during  its  converfion  into  nmlleable 
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or  forged  trap,  and  from  the  lofs  of  fufibih’ty  which  it  Murnfac- 
fuffers  nearly  in  proportion  to  Its  lofs  of  fcoria.  The  “;n"S  of 
quantity  of  iron  daily  obtained  from  fuch  a  furnace  as  ]roil‘  f 
is  above  deferibed,  is  from  two  to  five  tons  in  24  hours, 
according  to  the  richnefs  and  fufibility  of  the  ere,  to 
the  conftru&ipn  Qf  the  furnace,  to  the  adjullment  of 
the  due  quantity  of  flux  and  of  fuei,  and  to  the  llcill 
employed  in  conducing  the  operation. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  is  judged  of  by  obferving  the 
appearances  during  its  flowing  from  the  furnace,  and 
when  it  is  fixed  and  cold.  If  the  fluid  iron,  while  it 
flows,  emits  many  and  large  fparkles  ;  if  many  brown 
fpsts  appear  on  it  while  it  is  yet  red-hot ;  if,  when  it 
is  fixed  and  cold,  its  corners  and  edges  are  thick  and 
rough,  and  its  furface  is  fpotted  ;  it  is  known  to  have 
a  red-fhort  quality.  If,  in  flowing,  the  iron  feems 
covered  with  a  thin  giaffy  cruft,  and  if,  when  cold, 
its  texture  be  whitilh,  it  is  believed  to  be  cold-ffiort. 

Mr  Reaumur  fays,  that  dark-coloured  call  iron  is 
more  impure  than  that  which  is  white.  The  marquis 
de  Co.urti.Ton  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  But  no  cer¬ 
tain  rules  forjudging  of  the  quality  of  iron  before  it 
be  forged  can  be  given.  From  brittle  call-iron,  fome- 
times  duftile  forged  iron  is  produced.  Call-iron  with 
brilliant  plates  and  points,  when  forged,  becomes 
fometimes  red-fhort  and  fometimes  cold-fhort.  Large 
Ihining  plates,  large  cavities  called  eyes,  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  denfity,  are  almoft  certain  marks  of  bad  iron  ; 
but  whethe'r  it  will  be  cold  or  red  ffiort  cannot  be 
affirmed  till  it  be  forged.  Whitenefs  of  colour,  brit- 
tlenefs,  clofenefs  of  texture,  and  hardnefs,  are  given 
to  almoft  any  call  iron  by  fudden  cooling ;  and  we 
may  obferve,  that  in  general  the  whiter  the  metal  is, 
the  harder  it  is  alfo,  whether  thefe  properties  proceed 
from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  from  fudden  cooling ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  darker-coloured  iron  is  fitter 
for  being  call  into  moulds,  becaufe  it  is  capable  in 
fome  meafure  of  being  filed  and  poliffied,  efpecially 
after  it  has  been  exppfed  during  feveral  hours  to  a 
red-heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  very  gradually 
cooled.  This  operation,  called  by  the  workmen  an¬ 
nealing ,  changes  the  texture  of  the  metal,  renders  it 
fpfter,  and  more  capable  of  being  filed  than  before, 
and  alfo  confiderably  lefs  brittle. 

Mr  Reaumur  found,  that  by  cementing  call  iron 
with  abforbent  earths  in  a  red-heat,  the  metal  may 
be  rendered  foftef,  tougher,  and  confequently  a  fit 
material  for  many  utenlils  formerly  made  of  forged 
iron.  Whether  cementation  with  abforbent  earths 
gives  to  call  iron  a  greater  degree  of  thefe  properties 
than  the  annealing  commonly  pra&ifed,  has  not  been 
yet  determined. 

In  Navarre,  and  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  iron-ore  is  fmelted  in  furnaces  much  fmaller, 
and  of  a  very  different  conftiuftion  from  thofe  above 
deferibed.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  confifts  of  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  copper-caldron,  the  inner  furface  of  which 
is  lined  with  mafonry  a  foot  thick.  The  mouth  of 
this  caldron  is  nearly  of  an  oval  or  elliptic  form.  The 
fpace  or  cavity  contained  by  the  mafonry  is  the  furnace 
in  which  the  ore  is  fmelted.  The  depth  of  this  cavity 
is  equal  to  two  feet  and  a  half :  the  larger  diameter 
of  the  oval  mouth  of  the  cavity  is  about  eight  feet, 
and  its  fmaller  diameter  is  about  fix  feet :  the  fpace 
of  the  furnace  is  gradually  contracted  towards  the 
2  bottom,- 
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Man’ifac  ■  bottom,  the  greateft  diameter  of  which  does  not  ex- 
lu«^| teed  fix  feet :  eighteen  inches  above  the  bottom  13  a 
.  '  cylindrical  channel  in  one  of  the  longer  fides  of  the 

caldron  and  mafonry,  through  which  the  nozzle  of 
the  bellows  p&ffes.  This  channel,  and  alfo  the  bel¬ 
lows  pipe,  are  fo  inclined,  that  the  wind  is  directed 
towards  the  lowed  point  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
furnace.  Another  cylindrical  channel  is  in  one  of  the 
Ihorter  fides  of  the  furnace,  at  the  height  of  a  few 
inches  from  the  bottom,  which  is  generally  kept 
clofed,  and  is  opened  occafionaily  to  give  paffage  to 
the  fcoria  :  and  above  this  is  a  third  channel  in  the 
fame  fide  of  the  furnace,  through  which  an  iron  in- 
ftrument  is  occafionaily  introduced  to  ftir  the  fluid 
metal,  and  to  afiilt,  as  is  faid,  the  feparation  of  the 
fcoria  from  it.  The  greatdl  height  of  this  channel 
is  at  its  external  aperture  on  the  outfide  of  the  furnace, 
and  its  fmaller  height  is  at  its  internal  aperture  ;  fo 
that  the  infirument  may  be  diredted  towards  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  furnace  ;  but  the  fecond  c’unnnel  below  it 
has  a  contrary  inclination,  that,  when  an  opening  is 
made,  the  fcoria  may  flow  out  of  the  furnace  into  a 
bafon  placed  for  its  reception.  When  the  furnace  is 
heated  fufficiently,  the  workmen  begin  to  throw  into 
it  alternate  changes  of  charcoal'  and  of  ore  previoufly 
roafted.  They  take  care  to  throw  the-charcoal  chiefly 
on  that  fide  at  which  the  wind  enters,  and  the  ore  at 
the  oppofite  fide.  At  the  end  of  about  four  hours,  a 
mafs  of  iron  is  coll  filed  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  generally  about  6:0  weight ;  the  bellows  are 
then  ftopt ;  and  when  the  m3fs  of  iron  is  become  folid, 
the  workmen  raife  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
and  place  it,  while  yet  loft,  under  a  large  hammer, 
where  it  is  forged.  The  iron  produced  in  thefe  fur¬ 
naces  is  o£  the  bell  quality  ;  the  quantity  is  alfo  very 
corifiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore,  and 
to  the  quantity  of  fuel  employed.  In  thefe  furnaces 
nolimeltone  or  other  fubilanceis  ufed  to  facilitate  the 
fufion  of  the  ore.  We  (hould  receive  much  inftru&ion 
concerning  the  fmelting  of  iron-ore,  if  we  knew  up¬ 
on  what  part  of  the  procefs,  or  circumftance,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  iron  obtained  in  thefe  furnaces  depends; 
whether  on  the  quality  of  the  ore  ;  ou  the  dilufe  of 
any  kind  of  flux,  by  which  the  proportion  of  vitreous 
Or  earthy  matter,  intermixed  with  the  metallic  par¬ 
ticles,  is  diminilhed  ;  011  the  forging  while  the  iron  is 
yet  feft  and  hot,  as  the  Marquis  de  Courtivron  thinks; 
or  on  fome  other  caufe,  not  obferved. 

The  iron  thus  produced  by  fmelting  ores  is  very  far 
from  being  a  pure  metal ;  and  though  its  fufibility 
renders  it  very  ufeful  for  the  formation  of  cannon, 
pts,  and  a  great  variety  of  utenfils,  yet  it  wants  the 
rength,  toughnefs,  and  malleability,  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  by  further  operations. 

Call-iron  feems  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  vitre¬ 
ous  or  earthy  matter  mixed  with  the  pure  iron  ;  which 
matter  is  probably  the  chief  caufe  of  its  fufibility, 
bifittlenefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  properties  by  which  it 
differs  from  forged  iron.  The  fulphur,  arfenic,  and 
other  impurities  of  the  ore,  which  are  fometimes 
contained  in  call-iron,  are  probably  only  accidental, 
and  may  be  the  caufes  of  the  red  lhort  quality,  and  of 
other  properties  of  certain  kinds  of  iron  :  but  the 
earthy  matter  above-mentioned  feems  principally  to 
diilinguilh  cail-iron  from  forged  or  malleable  iron  * 
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for,  firft,  by  depriving  the  former  of  this  earthy  mat-  Manuf*i> 
ter,  it  is  rendered  malleable,  a3  in  the  common  pro-  tuJ'l"g 
cefs  hereafter  to  be  deferibed  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  fu-  r®n‘  . 
fing  malleable  iron  with  earthy  and  vitrefcible  matters, 
it  lofes  its  malleability,  and  is  reltored  to  the  ftate  and 
properties  of  call-iron. 

The  earthy  vitreous  matter  contained  in  call-iron 
confifts  probably  of  fome  of  the  ferruginous  earth  or 
calx  of  the  ore  not  fufficiently  metalliled,  and  alfo  of 
fome  u  11  metallic  earth.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  part  of 
the  fcoria  which  adhetes  to,  and  is  precipitated  with, 
the  metallic  particles,  from  which  it  is  more  and  more 
feparated,  as  the  heat  applied  is  more  intenfe,  and  as 
the  fufion  is  longer  continued. 

To  feparate  thefe  impurities  from  call-iron,  and  to 
unite  the  metallic  parts  more  clofely  and  compadlly, 
and  thus  to  give  it  the  dudlility  and  tenacity  which 
render  this  metal  more  ufeful  than  any  other,  are  the 
effedls  produced  by  the  following  operations. 

The  firft  of  thefe  operations  is  a  fufion  of  the  iron, 
by  which  much  of  its  impurities  is  feparated  in  form 
of  fcoria ;  and  by  the  fecond  operation,  a  further  and 
more  complete  feparation  of  thefe  impurities,  and  alfo 
A  elofer  compaction  of  the  metallic  particles,  are  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  application  of  mechanical  force  or  pref- 
fure,  by  means  of  l>rge  hammers. 

Some  differences  in  the  conftruCtion  of  the  forge  or 
furnace,  in  which  the  fufion  or  refining  of  c aft -inn  is 
performed,  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  circumftances,  are  obferved  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  different  places.  We  lhall  deferibe  from  Swe¬ 
de  nborgiu*  the  German  method. 

The  fufion  of  the  call-iron*  which  is  to  he  render¬ 
ed  malleable,  is  performed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  forge 
fimilar  to  that  ufed  by  blackfmiths  :  at  one  fide  of 
this  hearth  is  formed  a  cavity  or  fire-place,  which  is 
intended  to  contain  the  fuel  and  the  iron  to  be  melt¬ 
ed :  this  fire-place  is  zo  inches  long,  18  inches  broad, 
and  12  or  14  inches  deep  :  it  is  bounded  on  three  fides 
by  three  plates  of  call-iron  placed  upright ;  and  on  the 
fourth  fide,  which  is  the  front,  or  that  part  neareft 
to  which  the  workmen  Hand,  by  a  large  forge-ham¬ 
mer,  through  the  eye  of  which  the  fcoria  is  at  certain 
time.,  allowed  to  flow.  The  floor  alfo  of  the  fire-place 
is  another  call-iron  plate.  The  thicknefs  of  thele 
plates  is  from  two  to  four  inches.  One  of  the  upright 
fid  e-plates  refts.  againft  a  wall,  in  an  aperture  through 
which  a  copper-tube,  called  the  tuyere,  is  luted  with 
clay.  This  tube  is  a  kind  of  cafe  or  Covering  for  the 
pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  placed  behind  the  wall,  and 
its  diredlion  is  therefore  parallel  to  that  of  the  bel- 
lows-pipe ;  but  it  advances  about  half  a  foot  further 
than  this  pipe  into  the  fire-place;  and  thus  gives  great¬ 
er  force  to  the  air,  which  it  keeps  concentrated,  or  " 
prevents  the  divergency  of  the  air  till  it  is  required  to 
a»5t.  The  tube  refts  upon  the  edge  of  the  iide-plate 
which  leans  againft  the  wall,  nearer  to  the  back-part 
than  to  the  front  of  the  fire-place  ;  and>  in  fuch  an 
oblique  dire&ion,  that  the  wind  lhall  be  impelled  to¬ 
wards  the  furtheil  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fire-place, 
or  where  this  floor  is  interfe&ed  by  the  oppofite  fide- 
plate.  The  obliquity  of  the  tuyere  ought  to  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  :  and  therefore,  in 
every  operation,  it  may  be  Ihifted  till  its  proper  pofi- 
tion  is  found.  The  more  nearly  its  diredlion  ap¬ 
proaches  -* 
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Mamifac  proaches  to  a  horizontal  plane,  the  more  intenfe  is  the 
turing  of  ^eat  ,  ^ut  a  iarger  quantity  of  fuel  is  confumed  than 

t  rOT‘  is  even  proportional  to  the  increafe  of  heat,  becaufe 
the  flame  is  not  then  fo  well  confined.  When  the  iron 
is  eafily  fulible,  great  heat  is  not  required  :  the  tuyere 
may  then  decline  considerably  from  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  thus  fuel  may  be  faved.  This  tuyere,  tho’ 
made  of  copper,  a  metal  more  eafily  fufible  than  iron, 
is  preferved  from  fufion  by  theconftant  paffageof  cold 
air  through  it.  It  mult  be  carefully  kept  open,  and 
cleanfed  from  the  feoria,  which  would  be  apt  to  block 
up  its  cavity,  by  which  not  only  the  heat  would  be 
too  much  diminifhed  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation, 
but  the  tube  itfelf  would  be  melted. 

To  prepare  for  the  fufion,  a  quantity  of  feoria  of  a 
former  operation  is  thrown  into  the  fire-place,  till  oue 
third-part  of  this  be  full ;  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  of  the  fire-place  are  to  be  filled  with  fmaller 
feoria,  coal- dull,  and  fparks  ejected  from  hot  iron. — 
Thefe  matters,  being  fufib’e,  form  a  bath  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  iron  when  melted.  Upon  this  bed  of 
feoria,  the  mafs  of  call  iron  to  be  melted  is  placed; 
fo  that  one  end  of  it  fhall  be  within  the  fire-place,  op- 
pofite  to  the  tuyere,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  its  Aperture  ;  and  the  other  end 
fhall  Hand  without  the  fire-place,  to  be  pulhed  in,  as 
the  former  is  melted.  The  upper  fide  of  the  mafs  of 
iron  ought  to  be  iu  the  fame  horizontal  plane  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  tuyere,  that  the  wind 
may,  by  means  of  the  obliquity  of  its  courfe,  ftrike 
upon  and  pafs  along  the  under-fide  of  the  mafs  ;  but  if 
the  iron  be  difficultly  fufible,  the  tuyere  is  to  be  dif- 
pofed  more  horizontally,  fo  that  the  wind  fhall  ftrike 
diredlly  upon  the  mafs  of  iron  ;  and  that  one  part  of 
the  blaft  fhall  graze  along  the  upper  furface,  and  the 
other  part  along  the  under  furface  of  the  iron.  The 
mafs  of  iron  weighs  generally  from  200  to  400 
pounds.  Sometimes  two  or  three  fmaller  maffes  are 
put  one  above  another,  fo  as  not  to  touch.  When 
thefe  are  of  different  qualities,  the  cold-fhort  piece  is 
placed  undermoft,  that  being  more  unfufible  than  the 
red-lhort.  The  iron  being  placed,  charcoal-powder  is 
thrown  on  both  fides,  and  coals  are  accumulated  above, 
f'o  as  to  cover  entirely  the  iron. 

The  coals  are  then  to  be  kindled,  and  the  bellows 
are  made  to  blow,  at  firft  flowly,  and  afterwards  with 
more  and  more  force.  The  iron  is  gradually  liquefied, 
and  flows  down  in  drops  through  the  melted  feoria  t® 
the  bottom  of  the  fire-place  ;  during  which  the  work¬ 
men  frequently  turn  the  iron,  fo  that  the  end  oppofed 
to  the  blaft  of  wind  may  be  equally  expofed  to  heat, 
and  uniformly  fufed.  While  the  coals  are- confumed, 
more  are  thrown  on,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  kept 
quite  covered.  During  the  operation,  a  workman 
frequently  founds  the  bottom  and  corners  of  the  fire¬ 
place  by  means  of  a  bar  or  poker,  raifes  up  any  mafs 
of  metal  which  he  finds  adhering  to  thefe,  and  expofes 
them  to  the  greateft  heat,  that  they  may  be  more  per¬ 
fectly  fufed. 

When  all  the  iron  is  fufed,  no  more  coals  are  to  be 
added ;  but  th?  melted  mafs  is  to  remain  half  unco¬ 
vered  for  fome  time  ;  during  which  the  iron  boils  and 
bubbles,  and  its  furface  fwells  and  rifes  higher  and 
higher.  When  the  iron  has  rifen  as  high  as  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  fire-place,  the  coals  upon  its  furface 
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muft  be  removed ;  and  by  thus  rxpofing  it  to  cold  air,  Manufac- 
its  ebullition  and  fwelling  fubfide.  In  this  ftate,  or  tuj™« 
coition,  the  iron  is  kept  during  half  an  hour  or  more,  f 

by  adding  occafionally  pieces  of  good  coal,  which 
maintain  a  fufficient  heat,  without  covering  entirely 
the  furface  of  the  mafs.  During  this  coCtion,  the 
workmen  allow  the  orifice  of  the  tuyere  to  be  half 
flopped  up  by  the  feoria,  that  the  air  may  not  blow 
upon  the  iron  with  all  its  force,  by  which  it  would  be 
too  much  cooled.  Accordingly,  when  they  think  that 
the  coftion  has  continued  fufficiently  long,  they  clear 
the  paffage  of  the  tuyere,  and  the  mafs  is  foon  cooled 
by  the  cold  air.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  they  open  a 
paffage  in  the  eye  of  the  hammer  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  fire-place,  through  which  fome  of  the  feoria  is 
allowed  to  flow  out.  When  the  iron  has  become 
folid,  the  bellows  are  ftopt,  the  coals  are  removed,  and 
the  inafs  is  left  during  an  hour  ;  and  then  the  work¬ 
men  raife  it  from  the  fire-place,  turn  it  upfide  down, 
and  proceed  to  the  fccond  codtion  or  fufion  of  the 


From  this  fecond  operation,  the  mafs  is  to  be  fo 
placed,  that  one  part  of  it  fhall  reft  upon  the  tuyere, 
and  the  other  upon  the  feoria  remaining  in  the  fire- 
pla'ce.  This  feoria  is  to  be  difpofed  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  parallel  to  the  tuyere,  by  which  means  the 
wind  of  the  bellows  is  obliged  to  pafs  along  the  under 
fide  of  the  mafs  of  iron.  About  the  fides  of  the  mafs, 
charcoal-powder  and  burnt  afnes  are  thrown  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  tuyere,  dry  and  entire  pieces  of  coals  are 
placed,  to  maintain  the  fire.  When  thefe  are  kindled, 
more  coals  are  added,  and  the  fire  is  gradually  excited. 
The  workman  attends  to  the  direction  of  the  flame, 
that  it  pafs  equally  along  the  under  furface  of  the  iron, 
quite  to  the  further  extremity,  and  that  it  do  not 
efcape  at  the  fides,  nor  be  reverberated  back  towards 
the  tuyere,  by  which  this  copper  tube  might  be  melt¬ 
ed.  During  this  fufioq,  pieces  of  iron  are  apt  to  be 
feparated  from  the  mafs,  and  to  fall  down  unfufed  to 
the  bottom  and  corners  of  the  fire-place.  Thefe  are 
carefully  to  be  fearchcd  for,  and  expofed  to  the  great- 
eft  heat  till  they  are  melted.  When  the  whole  mafs 
is  thus  brought  into  perfect  fufion,  the  coals  are  re¬ 
moved;  and  the  wind  blowing  on  its  fuface,  whirls 
and  diffipates  the  fmall  remaining  pieces  of  feoria  and 
fparks  thrown  out  from  the  fluid  iron.  This  jet  of  fire 
continues  about  feven  or  eight  minutes,  and  the  whole 
operation  about  two  hours.  In  this  fecond  fufion  the 
feoria  is  to  be  thrice  removed,  by  opening  a  paffage 
through  the  eye  of  the  hammer.  The  firft  time  of  re¬ 
moving  the  feoria  is  about  20  minutes  from  the  kind¬ 
ling  of  the  fire,  the  fecond  time  is  about  40  piinutes 
after  the  firft,  and  the  third  time  is  near  the  end  of 
the  operation. 

The  mafs  is  then  removed  from  the  hearth,  and  put 
upon  the  ground  of  the  forge,  where  it  is  cleanfed 
from  feoria,  and  beat  into  a  more  uniform  ftiape.  It 
is  then  placed  on  an  anvil,  where,  by  being  forged,  it 
receives  a  form  nearly  cubical.  This  mafs  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  five,  fix,  or  more  pieces,  by  means  of  a 
wedge  ;  and  thefe  are  co  be  heated  and  forged  till 
they  are  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  bars  commonly 
fold. 

In  fome  forges,  the  iron  is  fufed  only  once,  and  in 
others  it  fuffers  three  fuiions,  by  which  it  is  faid  to  be 
rendered 
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Msnufac-  rendered  very  pure.  Where  only  one  fufion  is  prac- 
tJIron  tifed,  it  is  called  the  French  method.  In  this,  no  great- 

t  r°n‘  er  quantity  of  iron  is  fufed  at  once  than  is  fufficient 

to  make  one  bar.  The  fire-place  is  of  confiderably  lefs 
dimenfions,  and  efpecially  is  lefs  deep,  than  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  method  above  defcribed.  The  fire  is  alfo  more 
intenfe,  and  the  proportion  of  fuel  confirmed  to  the 
iron  is  greater.  The  iron,  when  melted,  is  not  kept 
in  a  ftate  of  ebullition  as  is  above  defcribed  ;  but  this 
ebullition  is  prevented  by  ftirring  the  fluid  mafs  with 
an  iron  bar,  till  it  is  coagulated,  and  becomes  folid. 

By  tliefe  operations,  fufion  and  forging,  the  iron 
lofes  about  X’T  parts  of  its  former  weight,  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  caft-iron  employed  ;  it  is  purified  from  the  vitreous 
and  earthy  parts  which  were  intermixed  with  it,  its 
metallic  particles  are  more  clofely  compa&ed,  its  tex¬ 
ture  is  changed,  and  it  is  rendered  more  denfe,  foft, 
and  malleable,  tough,  and  difficultly  fufible. 

The  degrees,  however,  of  thefe  qualities  vary  much 
in  different  kinds  of  iron.  Thus  fome  iron  is  tough 
and  malleable,  both  when  it  is  hot  and  when  it  is  cold. 
This  is  the  beft  and  moll  ufeful  iron.  It  may  be 
known  generally  by  the  equable  fuiface  of  the  forged 
bar,  which  is  free  from  tranfverfe  fiflures  or  cracks  in 
the  edges,  and  by  a  clear,  white,  fihall-grained,  or 
rather  fibrous  texture.  Another  kind  is  tough  when 
it  is  heated,  but  brittle  when  it  is  cold.  This  is  called 
cold-fhort  iron  ;  and  is  generally  known  by  a  texture 
confifting  of  large,  fhining  plates,  without  any  fibres. 
It  is  lefs  liable  to  raft  than  other  iron.  A  third  kind 
of  iron,  called  red  fhort ,  is  brittle  w  en  hot,  and  mal¬ 
leable  when  cold.  On  the  furface  and  edges  of  the  bars 
of  this  kind  of  iron,  tranfverfe  cracks  or  fiflures  may 
be  feen  ;  and  its  internal  colour  is  dull  and  dark.  It  is 
very  liable  to  ruft.  Laftly,  fome  iron  is  brittle  both 
when  hot  and  when  cold. 

Mod  authors  agree,  that  the  red-fhort  quality  of 
iron  proceeds  from  fome  ful.hur  or  vitriolic  acid  be¬ 
ing  contained  in  it,  becaufe  fulphur  is  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effedt  when  added  to  iron,  and  becaufe  the 
iron  obtained  from  pyritous  and  other  fulphurated  ores 
has  generally  this  quality. 

The  caufe  of  the  cold-fhort  quality  of  iron  is  not  fo 
well  afeertained.  Some  imagine,  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  mixture  of  arfenic  or  of  antimony.  But  this 
opinion  feems  to  be  improbable,  when  we  confider  that 
thefe  metallic  fubftances  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  dif- 
fipated  by  roafting,  whereas  the  ores  which  yield  a 
cold-fhort  iron  are  injured  by  much  roafting ;  that  no 
arfenic  or  antimony  are  obfervable  in  molt,  if  in  any, 
of  thefe  ores  ;  and  laftly,  that  thefe  femimetals  would 
render  the  iron  brittle  both  when  hot  and  when  cold. 
Cramer  and  other  authors  impute  this  vicious  quality 
to  a  mixture  of  unmetallic  earth  or  vitreous  matter  ; 
and  affirm,  that  it  may  be  deftroyed  by  cementation 
with  phlogifton,  and  by  forging.  And  laftly,  others 
aferibe  the  cold-fhort  quality  of  iron  to  a  defeft  of 
phlogifton,  or,  as  Swedenborgius  fays,  of  fulphur.  To 
afeertain  the  caufes  of  the  bad  qualities  of  iron,  and 
to  difeover  practical  remedies,  are  ftill  defiderata  in 
metallurgy. 

In  one  bar  frequently  two  or  more  different  kinds  of 
iron  may  be  obferved,  which  run  all  along  its  whole 
Vos..  XI.  Part  II. 
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length  ;  and  fcarcely  a  bar  is  ever  found  of  entirely 
pure  and  homogeneous  iron.  This  difference  pro-  1  ' e,\ 

bably  proceeds  from  the  practice  we  have  mentioned  of 
mixing  different  kinds  of  ores  together,  in  the  finelt- 
ing ;  and  alfo  from  the  practice  of  mixing  two  or 
more  pigs  of  call  iron  of  different  qualities  in  the  finery 
of  thefe  ;  by  which  means,  the  red-fhort  and  cold-fhort 
qualities  of  the  different  kinds  are  not,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  mutually  counteradled  or  deftroyed 
by  each  other,  but  each  of  thefe  qualities  is  diminifh* 
ed  in  the  mixed  mafs  of  iron,  as  much  as  this  majs  is 
larger  than  the  part  of  the  mafs  originally  poffeffed  of 
that  quality:  that  is,  if  equal  parts  of  red  fhort  and 
of  cold-fhort  iron  be  mixed  together,  the  mixed  mafs 
will  be  only  half  as  red  fhort  as  the  former  part,  and 
half  as  cold-fhort  as  the  latter.  For  thefe  different: 
kinds  of  iron  feem  as  if  they  were  only  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  interwoven  and  diffufed  through  each  other,  but 
not  of  being  intimately  united  o.  combined. 

The  quality  of  forged  iron  may  be  known  by  the 
texture  which  appears  on  breaking  a  bar.  The  beft 
and  tougheft  iron  is  that  which  has  the  moft  fibrous 
texture,  and  is  o t  a  clear  greyifh  colour.  nhis  fi¬ 
brous  appearance  is  given  by  the  refiftance  which  the 
partieles  of  the  iron  make  to  their  rupture.  The 
next  beft  iron  is  that  whofe  texture  confifts  of  clear, 
whitifh,  fmall  grains,  intermixed  .with  fibres.  Theft 
two  kinds  are  malleable,  both  when  hot  and  when 
cold,  and  have  great  tenacity.  Cold:/hort  iron  is 
known  by  a  texture  confuting  of  large,  fhining  plates, 
without  fibres :  and  red-Jhort  iron  is  diftinguifhed  by 
its  dark  dull  colour,  and  by  the  tranfverfe  cracks  and 
fiflures  on  the  furface  and  edges  of  the  bars.  The 
quality  of  iron  may  be  much  improved  by  violent 
compreffion,  as  by  forging  and  rolling-;  efpecially 
when  it  is  not  long  expofed  to  too  violent  heat,  which, 
is  known  to  injure,  and  at  length  to  deftroy,  its  metal¬ 
lic  properties. 

For  the  converfion  of  iron  into feel,  fee  the  article 
Steel. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Smelting  of  Tin  Ores. 

The  tin-ores  comron’y  fmelted  are  thofe  which 
confift  of  calx  of  tin  combined  with  calx  of  arfenic 
and  fometimes  with  calx  or  iron.  Thefe  are  either  pure, 
as  the  tin-grains,  or  intermixed  with  fpars,  ftones,  py¬ 
rites,  ores  of  copper,  iron,  or  of  other  metals. 

The  impure  ores  muft  be  cleanfed  as  much  as  is. 
poffible  from  all  heterogeneous  matters.  This  clean¬ 
ing  is  more  neceflary  in  ores  of  tin  than  of  any  other 
metal;  becaufe  in  the  finelting  of  tin-ores  a  lefs  intenft 
beat  muft  be  given  than  is  fufficient  for  the  fcorifica- 
tion  of  earthy  matters,  left  the  tin  be  calcined.  Tin- 
ores  previoufly  bruifed  may  be  cleanfed  by  wafhing, 
for  which  operation  their  great  weight  and  haulnefs 
render  them  well  adapted.  If  they  be  intermixed 
with  very  hard  ftones  or  ferruginous  ores,  a  flight 
roafting  will  render  thefe  impure  matters  more  friable, 
and  confequently  fitter  to  be  fe  pan  ted  from  the  tin-ores. 

Sometimes  thefe  operations,  the  roafting,  contufion, 
and  lotion,  muft  be  repeated.  By  roafting,  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  particles  are  fo  far  revived,  that  they  may  be 
feparated  by  magnets. 
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Smekfng  of  The  ore,  thus  cleanfed  from  adhering  heterogene- 
^  ous  matters»  *3 10  roafte<i  in  an  oven  or  revcrbera- 
.  tory  furnace,  with  a  fire  rather  intenfe  than  long  con¬ 

tinued  ;  during  which  it  muil  be  frequently  ftirred  to 
prevent  its  fuiion.  By  this  operation,  the  arfenic  is 
expelled,  and  in  fome  works  is  collected  in  chambers 
built  purpofely  above  the  calcining  furnace. 

Lattly,  the  ore  cleanfed  and  roafted  is  to  be  fufed, 
and  reduced  to  a  metallic  ftate.  In  this  fufion,  atten¬ 
tion  muft  be'given  to  the  following  particulars,  i.  No 
more  heat  is  to  be  applied  than  is  fufficient  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  ore;  becaufe  this  metal  is  fufible  with 
very  little  heat,  and  is  very  eafily  calcinable.  2.  To 
prevent  this  calcination  of  the  reduced  metal,  a  larger 
quantity  of  charcoal  is  ufed  in  this  than  in  molt  other 
futons.  3.  The  fcoria  mutt  be  frequently  removed, 
left  fome  of  the  tin  fliould  be  involved  in  it ;  and  the 
melted  metal  muft  be  covered  with  charcoal  powder, 
to  prevent  the  calcination  of  its  furfece.  4.  No  flux 
or  other  fubftance,  excepting  the  fcoria  of  former 
■fmelcings  which  contains  fome  tin,  are  to  be  added,  to 
facilitate  the  fufion. 

Sect.  VII.  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Lead. 

Ores  of  lead  are  either  pure,  that  is,  containing 
no  mixture1  of  other  metal ;  or  they  are  mixed  with  fil- 
ver,  copper,  or  pyrites.  The  methods  of  treating 
ores  of  lead  containing  filver  and  copper,  are  de- 
feribed  in  the  fe&ions  of  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Silver  and 
of  Copper  }  and  in  the  former  of  thefe  an  inftance  is  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  method  of  fmelting  the  ore  of  Ramel/berg, 
which  contains  all  thefe  three  metals. 

Pure  ores  of  lead,  and  thofe  which  contain  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  only  of  filver  as  not  to  compenfate  for  the 
ex  pence  of  extracting  the  nobler  metal,  may  be  fmelt- 
ed  in  furnaces,  and  by  operations  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed 
at  Ramel/berg,  or  in  the  following  methods.  i.From 
the  lead-ore  of  Willach  in  Carinthia,  a  great  part  of 
the  lead  is  obtained  by  a  kind  of  eliquation,  during 
the  roafting  of  the  ore.  For  this  purpofe,  the  ore  is 
thrown  upon  feveral  ftrata  or  layers  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  calcining  or  reverberatory  furnace.  By  kindling 
this  wood,  a  great  part  of  the  lead  flows  out  of  the 
ore,  through  the  layers  of  fuel,  into  a  bafon  placed 
for  its  reception.  The  ore  which  is  thus  roafted  is 
beat  into  fmaller  pieces,  and  expofed  to  a  fecond  ope¬ 
ration  fimilar  to  the  former,  by  which  more  metal 
is  eliquated  ;  and  the  remaining  ore  is  afterwards 
ground,  walhed,  and  fmelted,  in  the  ordinary  method. 

The  lead  of  Willach  is  the  pureft  of  any  known. 
Schlutter  aferibes  its  great  purity  to  the  method  ufed 
in  extrafting  it,  by  which  the  moft  fufible,  and  con- 
fequertly  the  pureit  part  of  the  contained  lead,  is  fe- 
pavated  from  any  lefs  fufible  metal  which  happens  to 
be  mixed  with  it,  and  which  remains  in  the  roafted 
ore.  This  method  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of 
wood. 

2.  In  England,  lead  ores  are  fmelted  either  up¬ 
on  a  hearth,  or  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  called  a 
cupel. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  charcoal  is  employed 
as  fuel,  and  the  fire  is  excited  by  bellows.  Small 
quantities  of  fuel  and  of  ore  are  thrown  alternately 
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and  frequently  upon  the  hearth.  The  fufion  is  very  Smelting  of 
quickly  effe&ed;  and  the  lead  flows  from  the  hearth  as  0  es  <if  Se* 
fall  as  it  is  feparated  from  the  ore.  mi-metals. 

3.  In  the  fecond  method  praftifed  in  England,  pit- 
coal  is  ufed  as  fuel.  The  ore  is  melted  by  means  of 
the  flame  pafiing  over  its  furface  ;  its  fulphur  is  burnt 
and  diffipated,  while  the  metal  is  feparated  from  the 
fcoria,  and  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

When  the  ore  is  well  cleanfed  and  pure,  no  addition  is 
requifite  ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  calcareous  or 
earthy  matrix,  a  kind  of  flour  or  fufible  fpar  found  in 
the  mines  is  generally  added  to  render  the  fcoria  more 
fluid,  and  thereby  to  aifift  the  precipitation  of  the  me¬ 
tal.  When  the  fufion  has  been  continued  about  eight 
hours,  a  paffage  in  the  fide  of  the  furnace  is  opened, 
through  which  the  liquid  lead  flows  into  an  iron  ci¬ 
ttern.  But  immediately  before  the  lead  is  allowed  to 
flow  out  of  the  furnace,  the  workmen  throw  upon  the 
liquid  mafs  a  quantity  of  flacked  quicklime,  which 
renders  the  fcoria  fo  thick  and  tenacious,  that  it  may 
be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  by  rakes.  Schlutter  men¬ 
tions  this  addition  of  quicklime  in  the  fmelting  of  lead 
ores  in  England,  but  thinks  that  it  is  intended  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  fufion  of  the  ores ;  whereas  it  really  has  a 
contrary  effe&,  and  is  never  added  till  near  the  end  of 
the  operation,  w  hen  the  fcoria  is  to  be  raked  from  the 
furface  of  the  metal. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Semi¬ 
metals . 

Antimony  is  obtained  by  a  kina  of  eliquatiorv 
from  the  minerals  containing  it,  as  is  deferibed  in  the 
article  Antimony  ;  and  the  regulus  of  antimony  is 
procured  from  antimony,  by  the  procefles  deferibed 
in  the  fame  article,  and  in  the  article  Regulus  of  An¬ 
timony. 

Arfenic ,  faffrey  and  lifmuth ,  are  obtained  general¬ 
ly  from  one  ore,  namely,  that  called  cobalt.  The  ar¬ 
fenic  of  the  ore  is  feparated  by  roafting,  and  adheres 
to  the  internal  furface  of  a  chimney,  which  is  extended 
horizontally  about  200  or  300  feet  in  length,  and  in- 
the  fidcs  of  which  are  feveral  doors,  by  means  of 
which  the  arfenic,  when  the  operation  is  finilhed,  may 
be  fwept  out  and  collefted.  Thefe  chimneys  are  ge¬ 
nerally  bent  in  a  zig-zag  dire&ion,  that  they  may 
better  retard  and  flop  the  arfenical  flowers.  Thefe 
flowers  are  of  various  colours,  white,  grey,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fulphur  or  other  im¬ 
purity  with  which  they  happen  to  be  mixed.  They 
are  afterwards  purified  by  repeated  fublimations ;  while 
fome  alkaline  or  other  fubftances  are  added  to  detain 
the  fulphur,  and  to  affift  the  purification. 

In  the  fame  roafting  of  the  ore  by  which  the  arfenie 
is  expelled,  the  bifmuth,  or  at  leaft  the  greatett  part 
of  this  femimetal  which  is  contained  in  the  ore,  being 
very  fufible,  and  having  no  difpofition  to  unite  with 
the  regulus  of  cobalt,  which  remains  in  the  ore,  is  fe¬ 
parated  by  eliquation. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  roafted  ore  confifts  chiefs 
ly  of  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt,  which  not  being  vola¬ 
tile,  as  the  arfenic  is,  nor  fo  eafily  fufib’e  as  bifmuth 
is,  has  been  neither  volatilized  nor  melted.  It  contain* 
alfo  fome  bifmuth,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  arfenic,  to¬ 
gether 
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S  me  It  in  a  of  gether  with  any  filver  or  other  fixed  metal  which  hap- 
mlmeuls"  Pene<^  to  con,a'ned  in  the  ore.  This  mailed  ore  be- 
‘  ing  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  fine  fand,  is  the  powder  called 
See  Zajfrc ,  fajfre  or  zajfre-  Or  the  roafted  ere  is  fometimes  fufed 
with  about  thrice  its  quantity  of  pure  fand  and  as 
•See  Smalt.  much  pure  pot-afh,  by  which  a  blue  glafs,  called J\ 'malt , 
is  produced  ;  and  a  metallic  mafs,  called  fpeifs ,  is  col- 
ledled  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  in  which  the  matters 
are  fufed.  The  metallic  mafs  or  fpeifs  is  compofed  of 
very  different  fubftances,  according  to  the  contents  of 
the  ore  and  the  methods  of  treating  it.  The  matters 
which  it  contains  at  different  times  are,  nickel,  regu- 
lus  of  cobalt,  bifmtfth,  arfenic,  fulphur,  copper,  and 
filver. 

Bifmnth  is  feldom  procured  from  any  other  ores  but 
that  of  cobalt.  It  might,  however,  be  extracted  from 
its  proper  ores,  if  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  were 
found,  by  the  fame  method  by  which  it  is  obtained 
from  cobalt,  namely,  by  eliquation. 

Mercury ,  when  native,  and  inveloped  in  much  earthy 
dr  other  matter,  from  which  it  cannot  be  feparated 
merely  by  waihing,  is  diftilled  either  by  afeent  or  by 
defeent.  When  it  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  that  is, 
when  it  is  contained  in  cinnabar,  fome  intermediate  fub- 
ftance,  as  quicklime  or  iron,  muft  be  added  in  the  di- 
ftillation,  to  difengage  it  from  the  fulphur. 

The  rich  ore  of  Almaden  in  *Spain  is  a  cinnabar, 
with  which  a  calcareous  ftone  happens  to  be  fo  blend¬ 
ed,  that  no  addition  is  required  to  difengage  the  mer¬ 
cury  from  the  fulphur.  The  diftillation  is  there  per¬ 
formed  in  a  furnace  confifting  of  two  cavities,  one  of 
which  is  placed  above  another.  The  lower  cavity  is 
the  fire-place,  and  contains  the  fuel,  refting  upon  a 
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grate,  through  the  bars  of  which  the  air  enters,  fllain- Smel  in  ;  of 
tains  the  fire,  and  paffes  into  a  chimney,  placed  at  one 
fide  of  the  fire-place  immediately  above  the  door  thro’  A 

which  fuel  is  to  be  introduced.  The  roof  of  this  fire¬ 
place,  which  is  vaulted  and  pierced  with’feveral  holes, 
is  alfo  the  floor  of  the  upper  cavity.  Into  this  upper 
cavity,  the  mineral  from  which  mercury  is  to  be  diftil¬ 
led  is  introduced,  through  a  door  in  one  of  the  fides 
of  the  furnace.  In  theoppofite  wall  of  this  cavity  are 
eight  openings,  all  at  the  fame  height.  To  each  of 
thefe  openings  is  adapted  a  file  of  aludels  connedled 
and  luted  together,  extending  6q  feet  in  lengths 
Thefe  aludels,  which  are  earthen  vefiels  open  at  each 
end,  and  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity, 
are  fupported.  upon  an  inclined  terras ;  and  the  aludel 
of  each  file,  that  is  mod  diftant  from  the  furnace,  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  chamber  built  of  bricks,  which  lias  two 
doors  and  two  chimneys. 

When  the  upper  cavity  is  filled  fufficicntly  with  tint 
mineral,  a  fire  is  made  below,  which  is  continued  du¬ 
ring  1 2  or  14  hours.  The  heat  is- communicated  thro’ 
the  holes  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  fire-place  to  the 
mineral  in  the  upper  cavity,  by  which  means  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  volatilifed,  and  its  vapour  paffes  into  the  alu¬ 
dels,  where  much  of  it  is  condenfed,  and  the  reft  is 
difeharged  into  the  brick-chamber,  in  which  it  circu¬ 
lates  till  it  alfo  is  condenfed.  If  any  air  or  fmok<r 
paffes  through  the  aludels  along  with  the  vapour  of  the 
mercury,  they  efcape  through  the  two  chimneys  of  the 
chamber.  Three  days  after  the  operation,  when  the 
apparatus  is  fuffieiently  cooled,  the  aludels  are  unluted, 
the  doors  of  the  chamber  are  opened,  and  the  mercury 
is  colie&ed. 
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Metamor-  METAMORPHOSIS,  in  general,  denotes  the 
y>hofis,  changing  of  fortieth  ing  into  a  different  form  ;  in  which  > 
Metaphor.  fcnfc  include3  the  transformation  of  infedls,  as  well 
'  as  the  mythological  changes  related  by  the  ancient 
poets. 

Mythological  metamorphofes  were  held  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  apparent  and  real  :  thus,  that  of  Jupiter  into 
a  bull,  was  only  apparent ;  whereas  that  of  Lycaon 
into  a  wolf,  was  fuppofed  to  be  real 

Moil  of  the  ancient  metamorphofes  include  fome  al¬ 
legorical  meaning,  relating  either  to  phyfics  or  mora¬ 
lity  :  fome  authors  are  even  of  opinion  that  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  philoft >phy  is  couched  under  them  ; 
and  Lord  Bacon  and  Dr  Hook  have  attempted  to  un¬ 
riddle  feveral  of  them. 

1  METAPHOR,  in  rhetoric.  See  Oratory,  m  eo. 

I  Metaphor  and  Allegory,  in  poetry.— A  metaphor 
differs  from  a  fimile,  in  form  only,  not  in  fubftance :  in 
a  fimile  the  two  fubjcdls  are  kept  diftir.dt  in  theexpref- 
fion,  as  well  as  in  the  thought  5  in  a  metaphor,  the 
two  fubjedts  are  kept  diftindt  in  the  thought  only,  not 
in  the  exprtfiion.  A  hero  refembles  a  lion,  and  upon 
that  refemblance  many  fimilies  have  been  railed  by  Ho¬ 
mer  and  ether  poets.  But  inftead  of  reftmbling  a  lion, 
let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  and  feign  or  fi¬ 
gure  the  hero  to  be  a  lion  .  by  that  variation  the  fimile 
is  converted  into  a  metaphor ;  which  is  carried  on  by 
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deferibing  all  the  qualities  of  a  lion  that  refemble,  thofe  Metaphor. 

of  the  hero.  The  fundamental  pleafure  here,  that  of - v - ' 

refemblance,  belongs  to  the  thought.  An  additional 
pleafure  arifes  from  the  expreffion  :  the  poet,  by  figu¬ 
ring  his  hero  to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  deferibe  the  lion 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality  the  hero  ;  and  his  deferip- 
tion  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by  exprefling  the  virtues 
and  qualities  of  the  hem  in  new  terms,  which,  properly 
fpeaking,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the  lipn.  This  will 
better  be  underttood  by  examples.  A  family  connedted 
with  a  common  parent,  refembles  a  tree*  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  which  are  connedled  with  a  common  root: 
but  let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  family  is  figured,  not  barely 
to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree  ;  and  then  the  fimile 
will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Edward’s  fev’n  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one, 

Were  fev'n  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root j 
Some  of  thefe  branches  by  the  deft’nies  cut : 

But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glo’fter, 

One  flourifliing  bianch  of  his  moil  royal  root, 

Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  fummer-leaves  all  faded. 

By  Envy’s  hand  and  Murder’s  bloody  axe. 

Richard  II.  aS.\.  fc.  3. 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  fea : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  Fortune  j 

30a  Omitted 
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Rlet.-phor.  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  (hallows  and  in  miferies. 

On  fuch  a  full  lea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  mud;  take  the  current  when  it  ferves, 

Or  lofe  our  ventures.  Julius  C afar,  ad  iv.  fc.  5. 

Figuring  glory  and  honour  to  be  a  garland  of  flowers  : 
HotJ'pur.  -  W ou’d  to  heav’n. 

Thy  name  in  asms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 

Fr.  Henry  I’ll  make  it  greater  ere  I  part  from  thee; 
And  ail  the  budding  honours  on  hy  crell 
I  '11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Firjt  part  of  Henry  IV.  ad  v  fc.  9. 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputation 
and  honour  to  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit : 

-  -  -  Oh,  boys,  this  ftory 

The  world  may  read  in  me  ;  my  body's  mark’d 
With  Roman  lwords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firll  with  the  bell  of  note.  Cymbeline  lov'd  me  ; 
And  when  a  foidier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off ;  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.  But  in  one  night, 
A  ilorni  or  robbery,  ca  !  it  what  you  will, 

Shook.  down  iny  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves ; 
And  left  me  bate  to  wither. 

Cymbeline,  ad  iii.  fc.  3. 

“  B’eft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  file  ’s,  faid  Swaran 
of  the  dark-brown  fliield.  In-peace,  thou  art  the  gale 
of  fpring  ;  in  war,  the  mountain-doim  Take  now  my 
hand  in  friendfhip,  thou  uob’e  king  of  Morven.” 

Fitigal. 

“  Thou  dweleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty 
Offian.  My  lighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  ead  :  my 
tears  defeend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely 
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word  in  a  fenfe  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it. —  Metajhor 
Thus  youth,  or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  exprefied  fi-  ——V"™ 
guratively  by  morning  of  life  :  morning  is  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ;  and  in  that  view  it  is  employed  to  fignity 
the  beginning  of  any  other  ieries,  lire  eipecially,  the 
progrels  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days.  See  r  iuv&e 
of  Speech. 

Metaphor  and  allegory  are  fo  much  conneded,  that 
it  feemed  proper  to  handle  them  together  :  the  rules 
particularly  for  didinguidiing  the  good  from  the  bad, 
are  common  to  both.  We  ihall  therefore  proceed  to 
thefe  rules,  alter  adding  fome  examples  to  lliultrate  the 
nature  of  an  allegory,  which,  with  a  view  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  was  but  flightly  lliullrated  under  its  proper  name. 

Horace,  fpeaking  of  Ins  love  to  Pyrrha,  which  was 
now  extmguilhed,  exprelfeth  himfelf  thus : 

- Me  tabula  facer 

Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Snfpendifle  potenti 

Vcdimenta  maris  Deo.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  5. 

Again : 

Phoebus  vo'entem  praslia  me  loqui, 

Victas  et  urbes,  increpuit,  !yra 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  asquor 

Vela  daiem.  Larm.  lib.  iv.  ode  15. 

Queen.  Great  Lords,  wife  men  ne’er  fit  and  wail 
their  tofs, 

But  cheerly  feek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 

What  though  the  mad  be  now  blown  overboard. 

The  cable  broke,  the  hoiding-anchor  loit, 

And  half  our  failors  fwallowed  in  the  flood  ! 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  dill.  Is’t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea, 


tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  w  ith  all  my  branches  And  g;ve  more  itreugth  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
j  ~  .k_.  -  1.1  ki-u  r_„  .k„  w ;n  moan  tgc  (hjp  fpHtson  the  rock, 

W  hich  indudry  and  courage  might  have  fav’d  ? 

Ah,  what  a  fhame  !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 

TEird part  of  Henry  VI.  ad.  v.  fc.  5. 

Oroonoko.  Ha !  thou  had  rous’d 
The  lion  in  his  den  ;  he  dalks  abroad, 

And  the  wide  fored  trembles  at  his  roar. 

I  find  the  danger  now.  Oroonoko,  ad  iii.  fc.  2. 

“  My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 
hill.  He  fenced  it,  gathered  out  the  dones  thereof, 
planted  it  with  the  choiced  vine,  built  a  tower  in  the 
midd  of  it,  and  alfo  made  a  wine-prefs  therein;  he 
looked  that  it  fhould  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
forth  wild  grapes.  And  nqw,  O  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 
me  and  my  vineyard  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  ?  Where¬ 
fore,  when  I  looked  that  it  fhould  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes.  And  now  go  to,  I  will 
tell  you  what  1  will  do  to  my  vineyard  :  I  will  take  a- 
way  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  (hall  be  eaten  up  ;  and 
break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it  ftiali  be  trodden 
down.  And  I  will  lay  it  walte  :  it  fhali  not  be  pruned, 
nor  digged,  but  there  fhali  come  up  briars  and  thorns: 
I  will  alfo  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain 
upon  it.  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hofts  is  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleafant 
plant.”  *  Jfaiah ,  v.  1 


round  me  :  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blait  from  the 
defart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low ;  the  fpring  re¬ 
turned  with  its  fhowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe.” 

Fingal. 

An  allegory  differs  from  a  metaphor  ;  and  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  fpetch  differs  from  both.  A  metaphor  is 
defined  above  to  be  an  adt  of  the  imagination, 
figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.  An  allegory  re¬ 
quires  no  fuch  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figured  to 
be  another 4  it  confiils  in  choofing  a  fubjedt  having  pro¬ 
perties  or  circumltances  refembung  thofe  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  iubjedt :  and  the  former  is  deferibed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  reprefent  the  latter  :  the  fubjedt  thus  rc- 
prefented  is  kept  out  of  view :  we  are  left  to  difeover 
it  by  rtfledtion  ;  and  wc  are  pleafed  with  the  difeovery, 
becaufeit  is  our  own  work.  (Seethe word  Allegory.) 
Quintilian  gives  the  following  inllance  of  an  allegory, 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Fludtus.  O  quid  agis  ?-  fortiter  occupa  portum. 

Horat.  lib.  i.  ode  14. 
and  explains  it  elegantly  in  the  following  words :  “  To- 
tufque  file  Horatii  locus,,  quo  navim  pro  republica, 
fljidtunm  tempeftates  pro  bellis  civiibus,  portum  pro 
pace  atque  Concordia,  dicit.” 

In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  there  is  no  fidlion  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  employed,,  as  in  a  metaphor ;  nor  a  reprefen- 
tative  fubjedt  introduced,  as  in  an  allegory.  This  fi¬ 
gure,  as  its  name  implies,  regards  the  expreffion  only, 
i|ot  the  thought ;  and  it  may  be  defined,  the  ufing  a 
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Metaphor.  The  rules  that  govern  metaphors  and  allegories  are 
- of  two  kinds.  The  conilrudlion  of  thefe  figures  comes 
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frequent  in  the  firfl  dawn  of  refinement ;  the  mind  in  Metaphor., 
new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds,  and  is  generally  '  _v 


under  the  firfl;  kind  :  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  carried  to  excefs,  till  tafte  and  experience  difeover  the 
introduction  comes  under  the  other. — To  begin  with  proper  limits. 


rules  of  the  firfl  kind  ;  fome  of  which  coincide  with 
tliofe  alrtady  given  for  fimilies  ;  fome  are  peculiar  to 
metaphors  and  allegories. 

In  the  firfl  place,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  a  fimile 
cannot  be  agreeable  where  the  refemblance  is  either 
too  flrong  or  too  faint.  This  holds  equally  in  meta¬ 
phor  and  allegory  ;  and  the  reafon  is  the  fame  in  all. 
In  the  following  inftances,  the  refemblance  is  too  faint 
to  be  agreeable. 

Malcolm. - But  there’s  no  bottom,  none. 

In  my  voluptuoufnefs :  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  ciflern  of  my  luft.  Macbeth,  Act  i w.fc.  4. 

The  be  ft  way  to  judge  of  this  metaphor,  is  to  convert 
it  into  a  fimile:  which  would  be  bad,  becaufe  there  is 
fcarce  any  refemblance  between  luft  and  a  ciflern,  or 
betwixt  enormous  lull  and  a  large  ciflern. 

Again  : 

He  cannot  buckle  his  diftemper’d  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Macbeth,  Ail  v./c.  2. 

There  is  no  refemblance  between  a  diftempered  caufe 
and  any  body  that  can  be  confined  within  a  belt. 
Again : 

Steep  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips. 

Othello,  AS  iv.  fc.  9. 


Secondly,  whatever  refemblance  fubje&s  may  have, 
it  is  wrong  to  put  one  for  another,  where  they  bear  no 
mutual  proportion.  Upon  comparing  a  very  high  to 
a  very  low  fubjedl,  the  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  bur- 
lefque :  and  the  fame  will  be  the  effeA  where  the  one 
is  imagined  to  be  the  other,  as  in  a  metaphor;  or  made 
to  reprefent  the  other,  as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  figures,  a' metaphor  efpecially,  ought 
not  to  be  crowded  with  many  minute  circumftances  t 
for  in  that  cafi*  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  avoid  obfeu- 
rity-  A  metaphor  above  all  ought  to  be  fhort :  it  is 
difficult,  for  any  time,  to  fupport  a  lively  image  of  a 
thing  being  what  we  know  it  is  not;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
fon,  a  metaphor  drawn  out  to  any  length,  inftead  of 
illuilrating  or  enlivening  the  principal  fubjedt,  becomes 
difagreeable  by  overftraining  the  mind.  Here  Cow¬ 
ley  is  extremely  licentious ;  take  the  following  in- 
ftance. 

Great  and  wife  conqu’ror,  who,  where-e’er 
Thou  corn’ll,  doft  fortify,  and  fettle  there  1 
Who  can  ft  defend  as  well  as  get ; 

And  never  liadft  one  quarter  beat  up  yet ; 

Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne’er  will  part 
With  one  inch  of  my  vanquiffi’d  heart; 

For  fince  thou  tookft  it  by  affault  from  me,  h 
’Tis  garrifon’d  fo  flrong  with  thoughts  ol  thee,  v 
It  fears  no  beauteous  enemy.  j 


Poverty  here  mull  be  conceived  a  fluid,  which  it  re* 
fembles  not  in  any  manner. 

Speaking  to  Bolingbroke  banilh’d  for  fix  years: 

The  fui!en  paffage  of  thy  weary  fteps 

Efteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 

The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Richard  II.  AiTu.fc.  6. 

Again : 

Here  is  a  letter,  lady, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound 

Iffuing  life-blood. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Ail  iii  .fc.  3. 

Tantx  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

JEneid.  1.  37. 

The  following  metaphor  is  ftrai'ned  beyond  all  endu¬ 
rance  :  Timur-btc,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazet  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans  in  the  following  terms:. 

“  Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  relift  us l  where 
is  the  potentate  who  doth  not  glory  in  being  numbered 
among  our  attendants?  As  for  thee,  defeended  from  a 
Turcoman  failor,  fince  the  veffel  of  thy  unbounded 
ambition  hath  been  wreck’d  in  the  gulf  of  thy  felf- 
love,  it  would  be  proper,  that  thou  fhouldft  take  in 
the  fails  of  thy  temerity,  and  call  the  anchor  of  re¬ 
pentance  in  the  port  of  fincerity  and  juftice,  which  is 
the  port  of  fafety  ;  left  the  tempeft  of  our  vengeance 
make  thee  perilh  in  the  lea  of  the  punilhment  thou 
deferveft.” 

Such  {trained  figures,  as  obfesved  above,  are  not  un- 


For  the  fame  reafon,  however  agreeable  long  allego¬ 
ries  may  at  firfl  be  by  their  novelty,  they  never  afford 
any  lading  pleafure  :  witnefs  the  Fairy  Queen,  which 
with  great  power  of  expreffion,  variety  of  images, 
and  melody  of  verfification,  is  fcarce  ever  read  a  fe- 
cond  time. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  comparifon  carried  on  in  a 
fimile,  being  in  a  metaphor  funk  by  imagining  the 
principal  fubjedt  to  be  that  very  thing  which  it  only 
refembles;  an  opportunity  is  furmfhed  to  deferibe  it  in 
terms  taken  ftridtiy  or  literally  with  refpedt  to  its  imae 
gined  nature.  This  fuggefts  another  rule,  That  in  con- 
ftrudting  a  metaphor,  the  writer  ought  to  make  ufe  of 
fuch  words  only  as  are  applicable  literally  to  the  ima¬ 
gined  nature  of  his  fubjedt :  figurative  words  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided ;  for  fuch  complicated  figures, 
inftead  of  fetting  the  principal  fubjedt  in  a  flrong  light, 
involve  it  in  a  cloud,  and  it  is  well  if  the  reader,  with¬ 
out  rejedling  by  the  lump,  endeavour,  patiently  to  ga¬ 
ther.  the  plain  meaning,  regardlefs  of  the  figures: 

A  ftubborn  and  unconquerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  ftreams  of  life. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  Aitx.fc.  1. 

Copied  from  Ovid, 

Sorbent  avidae  prcecordia  flammae. 

Met  amor ph.  lib.  ix-.  172. 

Let  us  analyfe  this  expreffion.  That  a  fever  may  be 
imagined  a  flame,  we  admit :  though  more  than  one 
Hep  is  neceffary  to  come  at  the.  refemblance  :  a  fever,, 
by  heating  the  body,  refembles  fire;  and  it  is  no  ftretch, 
to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire  :  again,  by  a  figure  of 
fpeechj, 
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Metaphor,  fpeech,  flame  may  be  put  for  fire,  becaufe  they  are  com- 
l  i  monly  conjoined;  and  therefore  a  fever  may  be  termed 
a  flame.  But  now  admitting  a  fever  to  be  a  flame,  its 
effe&3  ought  to  be  explained  in  words  that  agree  lite¬ 
rally  to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  obferved  here;  for 
a  flame  drinks  figuratively  only,  not  properly. 


King  Henry  to  his  fon  prince  Henry:, 

Thou  hid’ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  heart 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  AS  i v.Jc.  1 1 
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In  the  la  ft  place,  It  is  ftill  worfe  to  jumble  together  Metaphor, 
metaphorical  and  natural  exprefiion,  fo  as  that  the  pe-  '“—v — 
riod  mull  be  underftood  in  part  metaphorically,  in  part 
literally  ;  for  the  imagination  cannot  follow  with  fuffi- 
cient  eafe  changes  fo  fudden  and  unprepared  :  a  meta¬ 
phor  begun  and  not  carried  on,  hath  no  be.auty  ;  and 
inftead  of  light,  there  is  nothing  but  obfeurity  and  con- 
fuflon.  Inttances  of  fuch  incorrect  compofition  are 
without  number :  we  {hall,  for  a  fpecimen,  feleft  a  few 
from  different  authors.  Speaking  of  Britain. 

This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  fea, 

Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe 
Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  lands. 

Richard  II.  aS  W.fc  xk 


Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pleafantly  ridiculed  in  the 
Rehearfai: 

“  Phyfician.  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  fill  has 
-more  than  amply  exafted  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ;  .  , 

and  all  thefe  threatening  ftorms,  which,  like  impreg-  ?nthe  firftlme  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious  ftonei 

111  _  _  j  _ 1 _ ,i  in  flip  fnllmxn n cr  lin#»  T^ritnm. 


nate  clouds,  hover  o’er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once 
are  grafp’d  but  by  the  eye  of  reafon,  melt  into  fruitful 
Showers  of  blefiings  on  the  people. 

“  Bayes.  Pray  mark  that  allegory.  Is  not  that 
good  ? 

“  Johnfon.  Yes,  that  grafping  of  a  ftorm  with  the 
eye  is  admirable.”  AB'n.fc.  1. 

Fifthly,  the  jumbling  different  metaphors  in  the 
fame  fentence,  beginning  with  one  metaphor  and  end¬ 
ing  with  another,  commonly  called  a  mixt  metaphor , 
-ought  never  to  be  indulged. 

K.  Henry - Will  you  again  unknit 

This  churlifh  knot  of  all  abhorred  war, 

And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 

Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  ? 

Firjl part  Henry  VI.  A3  v.fc.  r. 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
The  fting3  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles. 

And  by  oppofing  end  them. 

Hamlet,  A3m.  fc.  2. 

In  the  fixth  place,  It  is  unpleafant  to  join  different 
metaphors  in  the  fame  period,  even  where  they  are 
preferved  diftindl  :  for  when  the  fubjeft  is  imagined  to 
he  firft  one  thing  and  then  another  in  the  fame  period 
-without  interval,  the ,  mind  is  diftra&ed  by  {he  rapid 
tranfition  ;  and  when  the  imagination  is  put  on  fuch 
hard  duty,  its  images  are  too  faint  to  produce  any  good 
effedf : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  faucia  cura, 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  casco  carpitur  igni. 

JEneid.  iv.  t. 

- - Eft  mollis  flamma  medullas 

Interea,  et  taciturn  vivit  fub  pedtore  vulnus. 

JEneid.  iv.  66. 

Motum  ex  Metello  confide  civicum, 

Bellique  caufas,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 

Ludumque  fortunae,  gravefqne 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
.Nondum  expiatis  undfa  cruoribus, 

Periculofte  plenum  opus  alete, 

Tradtas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Subpofitos  cineri  dolofo. , 

Herat.  Carm.  lib.  ii.  ode  I. 

3 


in  the  following  line,.  Britain,  divefted  of  her  meta¬ 
phorical  drefs,  is  prefented  to  the  reader  in  her  natu¬ 
ral  appeal  ance. 

Thefe  growing  feathers  pluck’d  from  Ctefar’s  wing* 

Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch 

Who  elfe  would  foar  above  the  view  of  men, 

And  keep  as  all  in  fervile  fearfulnefs. 

Julius  Cafar,  a3  i.  fc.  1 , 
Rebus  anguftis  aniiflofus  atque 
Fortis  adpare  :  fapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  fee  u 

Turgida  vela.  .  Hot. 

The  following  is  a  miferable  jumble  of  exprefiions,  an* 
fing  from  an  unfteady  view  of  the  fubjedt,  between  itl 
figurative  and  natural  appearance  : 

But  now  from  gath’ring  clouds  deftrudlion  pours, 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours « 
Mifts  from  black  jealoufies  the  tempeft  form, 
Whilft  late  divifions  reinforce  the  ftorm. 

Difpenjary,  canto  iiu 

To  thee  the  world  its  prefent  homage  pays. 

The  harveft  early,  but  mature  the  praife. 

Pope's  imitation  of  Horace ,  B.  ii. 
Oui,  fa  pudeur  ne’ft  que  franche  grimace, 

Qu’une  ombre  de  vertu  qui  garde  mal  la  place, 

Et  qui  -’evanouit,  comme  Ton  peut  favoir, 

Aux  rayons  du  foleil  qu’une  bourfe  vait  voir. 

Moltere ,  L’Etourdi ,  aS  iii.  fc.  t. 

Et  fon  feu,  de  poilrvu  de  fenfe  et  de  ledlure, 
S’eteint  a  chaque  pas,  faut  de  nourriture. 

Boileau ,  U art  poetique,  chant,  iii.  1.  319. 
Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  tranflation  of  Ju^ 
venal,  fays,  “  When  thus,  as  I  may  fay,  before  the 
ufe  of  the  loadftone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compafs,  I 
was  failing  in  a  vaft  ocean,,  without  other  help  than  the 
pole-ftar  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French 
ftage  among  the  moderns,  &c.”  - 

“  There  is  a  time  when  fadlions,  by  the  vehemence 
of  their  own  fermentation,  ftun  and  difable  one  ano¬ 
ther.”  Bolingbroke. 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  expref- 
fion  into  one  confufed  mafs,  is  not  lefs  common  ia 
allegory  than  in  metaphor. 

*  Take 
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Metaphor.  Take  tlie  following  examples : 

*■— - v— —  - - Heu  !  quoties  fidem, 

Mutatofque  Deos  flebit,  et  afpera 
Nigris  xqnora  ventis 
Emirabitur  infolens, 

Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  : 

Qui  femper  vacuam,  Temper  amabilem 
Spcrat,  nefcius  auras 

Fallacis.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  5. 

Pour  moi  fur  cette  mer,  qu’ici  bas  nous  courens, 

Je  fonge  a  me  pourvoir  d’efquif  et  d’avirons, 

A  regler  mes  difires,  a  prevenir  l’orage, 

Et  fauver-  s’il  Xe  peut,  ma  Raifon  du  naufrage; 

Boileau,  epitre  5. 

Lord  Halifax,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  fabulifts : 
“  They  (fays  he)  wrote  in  figns,  and  fpoke  in  para¬ 
bles  :  all  their  fables  carry  a  double  meaning ;  the  ftory 
is  one,  and  entire;  the  characters  the  fame  throughout; 
not  broken  or  changed,  and  always  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  creature  they  introduce.  They  never  tell 
you,  that  the  dog  which  fnapped  at  a  fhadow,  loft  his 
troop  of  horfe  ;  that  would  be  unintelligble.  This  is 
his  (Dryden’s)  new  way  of  telling  a  ftory,  and  con¬ 
founding  the  moral  and  the  fable  together.”  After 
inftancingfrom  the  hind  and  panther,  he  goes  on  thus: 
“  What  relation  lias  the  hind  to  our  Saviour?  01  what 
notion  have  we  of  a  panther’s  Bible  ?  If  you  fay  he 
means  the  church,  how  does  the  church  feed  on  lawns, 
or  range  in  the  foreft  ?  Let  it  be  always  a  church,  or 
always  a  cloven-footed  beaft  ;  for  we  cannot  bear  his 
fhifting  the  feene  every  line.” 

A  few  words  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing  gives 
greater  pleafure  than  this  figure,  when  the  reprefenta- 
tive  fubjedt  bears  a  ftrong  analogy,  in  all  its  circum- 
ftances,  to  that  which  is  reprefented  :  but  the  choice  is 
feldom  fo  lucky  ;  the  analogy  being  generally  fo  faint 
and  obfeure,  as  to  puzzle  and  not  pleafe.  An  allegory 
is  ft  ill  more  difficult  in  painting  than  in  poetry:  the 
former  can  ffiovv  no  refemblance  but  what  appears  to 
the  eye  ;  the  latter  hath  many  other  refources  for  fhow- 
ing  the  refemblance.  And  therefore,  with  refpeft  to 
what  the  Abbe  du  Bos  terms  rnixt  allegorical  eompqfi- 
tions,  thefe  may  do  in  poetry  ;  becaufe,  in  writing,  the 
allegory  can  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hiftorical 
part :  no  perfon,  for  example,  miftakes  Virgil’s  Fame 
for  a  real  being.  But  fuch  a  mixture  in  a  pi&ure  is  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  becaufe  in  a  pi&ure  the  objefts  muft  appear 
all  of  the  fame  kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblema¬ 
tical.  For  this  reafon,  the  hiftory  of  Mary  de  Medicis, 
in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  painted  by  Rubens,  is 
unpleafant  by  a  perpetual  jumble  of  real  and  allegori¬ 
cal  perfonages,  which  produce  a  difcordance  of  parts, 
and  an  obfeurity  upon  the  whole :  witnefs,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  tablature  reprefenting  the  arrival  of  Mary  de 
Medicis  at  Marfeilles ;  where,  together  with  the  real 
perfonages,  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  appear  founding 
their  (hells :  filch  a  mixture  of  fi&ion  and  reality  in  the 
fame  group,  is  ftrangely  abfurd.  The  pi&ure  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Roxana,  deferibed  by  Lucian,  is  gay  and 
fanciful  ;  but  it  fuffers  by  the  allegorical  figures.  It  is 
not  in  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  an  allegorical  repre- 
fentation  deviating  farther  from  any  fhadow  of  ref.m- 
blance,  than  one  exhibited  by  Louis  XIV.  anno  1664; 
in  which  an  enormous  chariot,  intended  to  reprefent 


tli. ;  of  the  fun,  is  dragged  along,  furrounded  with  men  Metaphor, 
and  women,  reprefenting  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  '—"‘v  j 
the  celeltiai  ngas,  the  leafons,  the  hours,  &c.  a  mon- 
ftrous  compofition,  and  yet  fcarce  more  abfurd  than 
Guido’s  tablature  of  Aurora. 

In  an  allegory,  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms  ought 
to'be  chofen  that  properly  and  literally  are  applicable 
to  the  reprefentative  fubjeft  :  nor  ought  any  circum- 
ftance  to  be  added  that  is  not  proper  to  the  reprefen¬ 
tative  fubjeft,  however  juftly  it  may  be  applicable  pro¬ 
perly  or  figuratively  to  the  principal.  The  following  al¬ 
legory  is  therefore  faulty : 

Ferus  et  Cupido, 

Semper  ardentes  acuens  fagittas 

Cote  crueniJ.  Horat.  lib.  ii.  ode  §. 

For  though  blood  may  fuggeft  the  cruelty  of  love,  it  - 
is  an  improper  or  immaterial  circumftance  in  the  re¬ 
prefentative  fubjefl: :  water,  no  t  blood,  is  proper  for  a 
whetftone. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  head,' which  is,  to  examine 
in  what  circumftance*  thefe  figures  are  proper,  in  what 
improper.  This  inquiry  is  not  altogether  fuperfeded 
by  what  is  faid  upon  the  fame  fubjed  in  the  article 
Comparison  ;  becaufe,  upon  trial,  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  Ihort  metaphor  or  allegory  may  be  proper, 
where  a  fimile,  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  and 
in  its  nature  more  folemn,  would  fcarce  be  relifhed. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  a  metaphor,  like  a  fimile, 
is  excluded  from  common  converfation,  and  from  the 
defeription  of  ordinary  incidents.  Second,  in  exprefs- 
ing  any  fevere  paffion  that  totally  occupies  the  mind, 
metaphor  is  unnatural. 

The  following  example,  of  deep  defpair,  befide  the 
highly  figurative  ftyle,  has  more  the  air  of  raving 
than  of  fenfe  : 

Caljjla.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father  ? 

Madnefs !  confufion  !  let  the  ftorm  come  on. 

Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me, 

Dalh  my  devoted  bark  ;  ye  furges,  break  it ; 

’Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempeft  rifes. 

When  lam  loft,  funk  to  the  bottom  low, 

Peace  (hall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again 

Fair  Penitent,  aEl  5. 

The  following  metaphor  is  fweet  and  lively;  bnfi. 
it  fuits  not  the  fiery  temper  of  Chamont,  inflamed  with 
paffion  :  parables  are  not  the  language  of  wrath  vent¬ 
ing  itfelf  without  reftraiut : 

Chamort.  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flow’r. 

Juft  fprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  froft 
Had  nipp’d  ;.  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand, 

Traufplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden, 

Where  the  fun  always  fliines :  there  long  (he  flourifh’d. 

Grew  fweet  to  fenfe,  and  lovely  to  the  eye  ; 

Till  at  the  laft  a  cruel  fpoiler  came, 

Cropt  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  Jweetnefs, 

Then  call  it  like  a  loatlifome  weed  away.  Orph.  aEl  4. 

The  following  fpeecli,  full  of  imagery,  Is  not  natural 
in  grief  and  dejeftion  of  mind. 

Gonfalex.  O  my  fon  !  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father’s  fondnefs  thefe  ills  arofe. 

For  thee  I’ve  been  ambitious,  bafe,  and  bloody  r  - 

Fo? 
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"Metaphor.  For  thee  I’ve  plung’d  into  this  fea  of  fin  • 

Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 

While  t’other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow), 
Whofe  weight  has  funk  me  ere  \  reach  d  the  lhore. 

Mourning  Bride,  aft  g-fc.  6. 

There  is  an  enchanting  pifture  of  deep  diftrefs  in 
Macbeth,  where  Macduff  is  reprefented  lamenting  his 
wife  and  children,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  tyrant. 
Stung  to  the  heart  with  the  news,  he  queffions  the 
meffenger  over  and  over:  not  that  he  doubted  the  fa&, 
but  that  his  heart  revolted  agaiuft  fo  cruel  ,a  misfor¬ 
tune.  After  ftruggling  fome  time  with  his  grief,  he 
turns  from  his  wife  and  children  to  their  favage 
butcher;  and  then  gives  vent  to  his  refentment,  but  ftill 
with  manlinefs  and  dignity  : 

,0,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  But,  gentle  Heav’n! 
Gut  fhort  all  intermifiion  ;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf ; 

Within  my  fword’s  length  fet  him. — If  he  ’fcape, 
Then  Heav’n  forgive  him  too. 

Metaphorical  exprefiion,  indeed,  may  fometimes  be 


ufed  with  grace  where  a  regular  fimile  would  be  in-  Metaphor, 
tolerable  :  but  there  are  fitnations  fo  fevere  and  difpi-  "k 

riting,  as  not  to  admit  even  the  flighted  metaphor. 

It  requires  great  delicacy  of  tafte  to  determine  with 
firmnefs,  whether  the  prefent  cafe  be  of  that  nature  : 
perhaps  it  is ;  yet  who  could  wifh  a  Angle  word  of 
this  admirable  feene  altered  ? 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a  man 
ftruggles  to  bear  with  dignity  or  decency  a  misfor¬ 
tune  however  great;  the  ftruggle  agitates  and  animates 
the  mind : 

Wolfey.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatnefs  I 
This  is  the  date  of  man  :  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  bloffoms, 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft, 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls  as  l  do.  Henry  VIII.  aft  3.  fc .  6 . 

METAPHRAST,  a  tranflator,  or  perfon  who 
renders  an  author  into  another  form  or  another  lan¬ 
guage,  word  for  word. 


M  E  T  A  P 

1  -]\  /FEtaphysics  has  been  defined,  by  a  writer 

Definition.  XVJL  deeply  read  in  the  ancient  philofophy,  “  The 
fcience  of  the  principles  and  caufes  of  all  things  exift- 
ing.”  This  definition,  we  think,  extremely  proper : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  mind  or  intelligence,  and  efpeci- 
ally  the  fupreme  intelligence ,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
univerfe  and  of  every  thing  which  it  contains,  is  the 
principal  fubjed  of  this  fcience  ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
fcience  itfelf  received  its  name.  Ariftotle,  indeed, 
who,  of  all  the  ancient  metaphyficians  whofe  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  was  unqueftionably  the  great- 
eft,  calls  this  fcience  the  first  philosophy,  as  be¬ 
ing  not  only  fuperior,  but  alfo  prior  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  other  arts  and  fei- 
ences.  But,  “  what  Is  firft  to  nature,  is  not  firft  to 
man.”  Nature  begins  with  caufes  which  produce  ef¬ 
fects.  Man  begins  with  effefts,  and  by  them  afeends 
to  caufes.  Thus  all  human  ftudy  and  inveftigation 
proceed  of  necefiity  in  the  reverfe  of  the  natural  order 
of  things,  from  fenfible  to  intelligible ,  from  body  the  ef¬ 
fect,  to  mind ,  which  is  both  the  firft  and  the  final 
caufe.  Now,  physics  being  the  name  given  by  the 
Stagyrite  to  the  philofophy  of  body,  fome  of  his  in¬ 
terpreters,  from  this  neceffary  courfe  of  human  ftu- 
dies,  called  that  of  mind  metaphysics,  implying  by 
that  term,  not  only  that  its  fubjefl  is  mOre  fublime 
and  difficult,  but  alfo  that  the  ftudy  of  it  would  be 
mod  properly  and  fuccefsfully  entered  upon  after 
,  that  of  physics.  To  this  name,  which,  though  it 
has  fometimes  been  treated  with  ridicule,  is  abundantly 
Nu  2 1  2. 
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fignificant,  the  followers  of  Ariftotle  were  led  by  their 
mafter,  who,  to  the  books  in  which  he  pretends  to 
elevate  the  mind  above  things  corporeal  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  God  and  things  fpiritual,  prefixed  the 
Greek  words  /<*«'*  p<ja.*.n  (A). 

The  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  has  been  divided,  ac-  a 
cording  to  the  objects  which  it  confiders,  into  fix  prin-  Wvifion  of 
cipal  parts,  which  are. called,  1.  Ontology;  2.  Cofmo-  ja*0^CieBCC 
logy ;  3.  Anthropofophy  ;  4.  Pfychology  ;  5.  Pneumotology  ; 
and,  6.  Metaphyficcl  theology. 

1.  That  part  of  the  fcience  which  is  named  onto-  ? 
logy,  inveftigates  and  explains  the  nature  and  effence  e 
of  all  beings,  as  well  as  the  qualities  and  attributes 
that  effentially  appertain  to  them.  Hence  it  has  been 
faid  that  ontology  ftiould  proceed  in  its  operations 
from  the  molt  Ample  ideas  ;  fuch  as  do  not  admit  of 
any  other  qualities  of  which  they  may  be  compound¬ 
ed.  Thefe  Ample  ideas  are  of  being,  of  effence,  of  fub- 
fiance,  of  mode,  of  exigence  as  well  with  regard  to  time 
as  place,  of  a  neceffary  caufe  of  unity  ;  the  idea  of  ne¬ 
gation  ;  the  difference  between  a  being  that  is fimple  or 
compound ,  neceffary  or  accidental,  finite  or  infinite;  the  ideas 
of  effential  and  abflraft  properties,  fuch  as  of  the  great¬ 
nefs,  perfeftion,  and  goodnefs  of  beings.  See.  The  bufi- 
nefs  therefore  of  ontology,  is  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  being  in  its  nature  and  effential 
qualities,  which  diftinguiffi  it  from  all  other  beings. 

This  knowledge  being  once  eftablilhed  on  fimple  prin¬ 
ciples,  juft  confequences  may  thence  be  drawn,  and 
thofe  things  proved  after  which  the  metaphyfician  en¬ 
quires, 


(a)  TnN  meta  ta  <t>TTiKA.  Cujus  inferiptionis  hsec  ratio  eft,  quod  in  hoc  opere.ea  tra&antur  quorum 
theoria  pofterior  eft  doftrina  naturali  faltem  quoad  no3,  qui  a  corporum  cognitione  rerumque  caducarum  i> 
fubftanliarum  immaterialiura  atque  immortalium  contemplationem  provehimur. 

Du  Val.  Synopf  Doftr.  Pcripat. 
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ftfdflons  of  quu-cs,  and  which  ia  the  bufinefs  of  his  fcience  to 
the  Science  prove. 

'  “  v  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  even  a  clear  knowledge  of 

beings,  and  their  effential  properties,  would  be  Hill  de¬ 
fective  and  ufelefs  to  man,  if  he  did  not  knew  how 
to  determine  and  fix  his  ideas  by  proper  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  confequently  to  communicate  his  percep¬ 
tions  to  thofe  whom  he  would  inftruCl,  or  againft 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  difpute.  To  render  our  ideas 
therefore  intelligible  to  others,  we  mull  have  deter¬ 
minate  words  or  denominations  for  each  being,  and 
tjie  qualities  of  each  being  ;  and  ontology  teaches  us 
thofe  terms  which  are  fo  neceffary  to  fix  our  ideas, 
and  to  give  them  the  requifite  perfpicuity  and  preci- 
fion,  that  when  we  endeavour  to  extend  the  fphere 
of  our  knowledge,  we  may  not  wafte  our  time  in  dif- 

4  putes  about  words. 

Cofmology;  2.  Metaphyfics,  having,  in  as  folid  a  manner  aspof- 
fible,  explained  and  eftablifhed  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  continues  its  enquiries  to  the  fecond  part, 
which  -is  called  cofmology ,  and  examines  into  the  ef- 
fcnce  of  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains,  its  eternal 
laws ;  of  the  nature  of  matter;  of  motion  ;  of  the 
nature  of  tangible  bodies,  their  attributes  and  ad¬ 
juncts  ;  and  of  all  that  can  be  known  by  reafoning 
and  experience.  It  is  alfo  in  cofmology  that  the  me- 
taphyficians  of  this  fchool  examine  the  Leibnitziap 
fyftem  ;  that  is,  whether  God,  in  creating  the  world, 
muft  neceffarily  have  created  the  heft  world ;  and  if 
this  world  be  fo  in  faCt.  In  this  manner  they  purfue 
the  argument,  from  confequence  to  confequence,  to  its 
laft  refort,  frequently  with  very  little  advantage  to 
truth  and  fcience. 

5  3.  Anthropofophy,  or  the  knowledge  of  man,  forms 
polbphy";  t^ie  third  branch  of  metaphyfics.  It  is  fubdi- 

vided  into  two  parts.  The  firft,  which  confifts  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  belongs  not  to  this  fcience,  but  to  Anatomy  and 
Phyliology.  The  bufinefs  of  the  metaphylician  is  here 
to  afeertain  the  nature  of  thofe  powers  by  which  all 
the  motions  effential  to  life  are  produced;  and  to  dif- 
cover,  if  poffible,  whether  they  be  corporeal  or  fpi- 
ritual.  This  inquiry  leads  at  the  fame  time  to 
pfychology;  4.  Pfychology  ,■  which  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  intellectual  foul  in  particular :  concerning  which, 
the  moil  profound,  the  moft  fubtile,  and  moil  abftraCt 
refearches,  have  been  made  that  human  reafon  is  ca¬ 
pable  of ;  and  concerning  the  fubftance  of  which,  in 
fpite  of  all  thefe  efforts,  it  is  yet  extremely  difficult 
to  fupport  any  pofitive  opinion  with  conclufive  or  pro¬ 
bable  arguments. 

7  5.  The  fifth  part  of  metaphyfics  is  called  pneumatology. 

Pneuma--  £y  this  term,  which  has  not  been  long  in  ufe,  meta- 
’  phyficians  mean  the  knowledge  of  all  fpirits,  angels , 
&c.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  infinite  art  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  an  account  of  that,  of  which  nothiug  po¬ 
fitive  can  ever  be  known  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human 
exiftence.  But  the  metaphyfician  of  this  fchool  readily 
offers  to  ihow  us,  “  what  is  the  idea  of  a  fpirit ;  the 
effective  exiftence  of  a  fpirit ;  what  are  its  general  qua¬ 
lities  and  properties ;  that  there  are  rational  fpirits, 
and  that  tliefe  rational  fpirits  have  qualities  that  are 
founded  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God  for  this  is 
in  fo  many  words  what  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in 
pneumatology. 
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6.  Metaphyfical  theology,  which  Leibnitz  and  fome  Divifious  of 
others  call  theodicy ,  is  the  fixth  and  laft  branch  of  the the  Saence 
fcience  of  metaphyfics.  It  teaches  us  the  knowledge  g 
of  the  exiftence  of  God ;  to  make  the  moft  rational  Mitaphy- 
fuppofitions  concerning  his  divine  effence,  and  to  form  fical  th*o- 
a  juft  idea  kof  his  attributes  and  perfections,  and  to  '°gy* 
demonftrate  them  by  abftraCt  reafoning.  Theodicy 
differs  from  natural  theology,  in  as  much  as  this  laft 
borrows,  in  faCt,  from  theodicy  proofs  and  demon- 
ftrations  to  confirm  the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  Being: 
but  after  having  folidly  eftabliftied  that  great  truth, 
by  extending  its  confequences  natural  theology  teaches 
us  what  are  the  relations  and  connections  that  fubfift 
between  the  fupreme  Being  and  men,  and  what  are 
the  duties  which  refult  from  thofe  relations.  ? 

We  have  briefly  mentioned  thefe  divifions  of  the  This  divi- 
fcience,  becaufe  they  were  once  prevalent  in  the  fi°n  ufelefs 
fchools.  The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  appears  ailcl  iniPro* 
to  us  to  be  not  only  fuperfiuou3,  but  fuch  as  can  ferve 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  perplex  the  mind.  The 
only  beings  of  which  we  know  any  thing  are  mind 
and  body  ;  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  there 
are  any  other  beings  in  the  univerfe.  Of  bodies  in¬ 
deed  there  are  various  kinds,  endowed  with  different 
properties :  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  of  minds 
endowed  with  different  powers,  the  variety  may  be 
equally  great.  Our  own  minds  we  know  to  be  uni¬ 
ted  in  one  fyftem  with  bodies  by  which  they  perform 
all  their  operations ;  and  we  can  demonftrate  that 
there  is  another  Mind,  which  is  independent  of  all  body, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  all  things.  Between  thefe  there 
may  be  numberlefs  orders  of  minds ;  but  their  energies 
are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  therefore  they  can 
never  become  the  objeCts  of  fcience. 

Mind  and  body  therefore,  i.  e.  the  minds  and  bo¬ 
dies  which  we  know  to  exift,  together  with  their 
powers  and  properties,  effential  and  accidental,  can 
alone  be  the  fubjeCts  of  rational  inquiry.  We  may 
inquire  into  the  effence  of  mind  and  the  effence  of 
body,  and  endeavour  to  afeertain  in  what  refpe&sthey 
differ.  We  may  examine  the  nature  of  different  bo¬ 
dies,  in  order  to  difeover  whether  all  bodies,  however 
modified,  have  not  fomething  in  common ;  and  we  may 
confider  the  properties,  relations,  and  adjuncts  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  thofe  which  are  ac¬ 
cidental  from  fuch  as  appear  to  be  fo  neceffary  that 
without  them  body  itfelf  could  not  exift.  Of  minds 
we  cannot  make  the  fame  comparifon.  In  this  part 
of  the  fcience  we  have  not  fufficient  data  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  induction  :  we  can  only  examine 
the  powers  of  our  own  mind  ;  ,and  by  probable  analogy 
make  forne  eftimate  of  the  powers  of  fuperior  minds, 
as  obfervation  will  help  us  to  guefs  at  the  powers  ef 
thofe  which  are  placed  beneath  us  in  the  fcale  of  ex¬ 
iftence. 

If  this  be  fo,  Cofmology,  as  diftipguifhed  from  On- 
tology,  cannot  properly  be  a  branch  of  Metaphyfics. 

For  if  mind  and  body,  with  their  feveral  powers,  pro¬ 
perties,  and  adjunCts,  compofe  the  univerfe,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  when  we  have  afeertained,  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  afeertain,  the  effence  of  mind  and  the  ef¬ 
fence  of  body,  together  with  the  powers  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  each,  and  have  traced  them  all  to  the  firft 
caufe,  we  have  done  every  thing  in  the  fcience  of  the 
univerfe,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  which  belongs 
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Divifions  of  to  the  province  of  the  metaphyfician.  The  particu- 
ihe  Science  jar  iaws  0f  motIon  on  the  earth  and  in  the  planetary 
v  fyftem  belong  to  the  natural  philofopher  and  aftrono- 
nier. 

In  like  manner,  Anthropofophy,  Pfychology,  and 
Pneumatology,  if  they  be  not  words  expreffive  of  di- 
ftinftions  where  there  is  no  difference,  feem  to  be  at 
leaf!  very  needlefsly  disjoined  from  each  other.  Of 
the  nature  of  fpirits  we  can  know  nothing  but  from  con¬ 
templating  the  powers  of  our  Own  minds ;  and  the 
hody  of  man  is  in  the  province,  not  of  the  metaphy¬ 
fician,  but  of  the  anatomift  and  phyfiologift.  Anthro¬ 
pofophy,  pfychology,  and  pneumatology,  if  they  be 
vifed  to  denote  our  knowledge  of  all  minds  except  the 
Supreme,  are  words  of  the  fame  import ;  for  of  no  crea¬ 
ted  minds  except  our  own  can  we  acquire  fuch  know¬ 
ledge  as  deferves  the  name  of  fcience. 

Ontology  has  fometimes  been  defined  the  fcience  of 
being  in  the  abjlrad ;  but  in  the  conrfe  of  our  inquiries 
it  will  be  feen,  that  being  in  the  abJlraEl  is  a  phrafe  with¬ 
out  meaning.  Confidered  as  the  fcience  of  real  beings 
and  their  properties,  Ontology  is  a  very  fignificant  word, 
of  the  fame  import  with  Metaphyfics,  comprehending 
in  itfelf  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things 
exifting.  Or  if  it  be  thought  proper  to  make  a  di- 
ftinftion  between  ontology  and  theology,  the  former 
branch  of  the  fcience  will  teach  the  knowledge  of 
body  and  created  minds,  whilft  it  is  the  province  of 
the  latter  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence  and  attributes 
,0  of  that  mind  which  is  uncreated. 

Another  Body  and  mind  therefore,  with  their  properties, 
j>ropofed.  adjuncts,  and  powers,  comprehend  the  whole  fubjeft 
of  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics :  and  as  we  are  earlier 
acquainted  with  body  than  with  mind,  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  conducing  our  inquiries  feems  to  be,  to  begin 
with  the  former,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  latter.  It 
is  however  obvious,  that  if  we  would  purfue  thefe  in¬ 
quiries  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  we  mull  firft  trace 
human  knowledge  from  its  fource,  afeertain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  truth,  and  (how  what  kind  of  evidence  on  each 
topic  to  be  treated  ought  to  enforce  conviftion.  In 
this  view  of  the  fcience,  metaphyfics  appears  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  firft  treating  of  human 
underjlanding  ;  the  fecond,  of  body  with  its  adjunSs;  and 
the  third,  of  mind  with  its  powers. 

11  Previous  to  the  entering  upon  fuch  inquiries,  fome 

notion"*-  philofophers  of  great  merit  have  lately  thought  it  ex¬ 
plained.  pedient  to  explains  the  terms  which  they  fhould  have 


occafion  to  ufe.  Their  conduct  is  judicious  and  worthy  Div:fion»  of 
of  imitation  ;  for  the  objefts  of  metaphyfics  being, t>ie  aciencf 
for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  fall  not  under  the  cogni-  "■—— V— “J 
fance  of  the  fenfes,  are  liable  to  be  differently  appre¬ 
hended  by  different  men,  if  the  meanings  of  the  words 
by  which  they  are  expreffed  be  not  ascertained  with 
the  utmoft  precifion.  We  intend,  however,  to  ufe 
very  few  words  but  in  the  common  acceptation  ;  and 
we  therefore  hope,  that  as  terms  of  fcience  are  ex¬ 
plained  under  different  words  in  the  Dictionary,  to 
which  references  are  made,  we  have  little  or  no  oc¬ 
cafion  for  fwelling  the  article  by  previous  defini¬ 
tions.  There  are  indeed  two  words  which  have  given 
rife  to  much  ufelefs  deputation,  which  yet  cannot  be 
banilhed  from  fpeculative  philofophy,  and  which  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  here  to  define.  The  words 
to  which  we  allude  are  idea  and  notion.  Thefe  are 
very  generally  confidered  as  fynonymous;  but  we  think 
that  much  loquacity  might  have  been  avoided  by  af- 
figningto  each  a  determinate  fignification.  We  know 
not  any  philofopher  who  made  much  ufe  of  the  word 
idea  before  Plato ;  but  with  his  myfterious  doftrine 
concerning  ideas  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  :  our 
prefent  bufinefs  is  to  afeertain  the  precife  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  to  fee , 

as  the  word  notion  is  from  “  nofco,  novi,  notum ,”  and 
that  from  yivao-xi-,  to  know  or  underjland.  In  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fenfe  of  the  two  words,  therefore,  notion  is  more 
comprehenfive  than  idea ,  becaufe  we  know  many  things 
which  cannot  be  feen.  We  have  not  a  doubt,  but 
that  at  firft  the  word  idea  was  employed  to  denote 
only  thofe  forms  of  external  objects  which  men  con¬ 
template  in  their  imaginations,  and  which  are  origi¬ 
nally  received  through  the  fenfe  of  fight.  Its  fig¬ 
nification  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  relifts  of 
every  fenfation,  of  touch,  talte,  found,  and  fmell,  as 
well  as  of  fight ;  and  at  laft  it  was  confounded  with 
notion,  which  denotes  the  mental  apprehenfion  of  what¬ 
ever  may  be  known.  In  our  ufe  of  the  word  idea, 
except  when  we  quote  from  others,  we  fhall  employ 
it  only  to  denote  that  appearance  which  abfent  ob- 
jeftsof  fenfe  make  in  the  memory  or  imagination  (a); 
and  by  the  word  notion  we  fhall  denote  our  apprehen¬ 
fion  or  knowledge  of  fpirits,  and  all  fuch  things  as,, 
though  they  be  the  objefts  of  fcience,  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  external  fenfes.  Having  faid  this,  we 
proceed  to  our  inquiries,  beginning  with  that  into 
human  underftanding. 


(a)  In  thus  reftrifting  the  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  great  Englifh 
^Lexicographer. — “  He  was  particularly  indignant  againft  the  almoft  univerfal  ufe  of  the  word  idea  in  the 
fenfe  of  notion  or  opinion ,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can  only  fignify  fomething  of  which  an  image  may  be 
formed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or  image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  or  a  building ;  but  we  cannot 
furely  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument  or  proportion.  Yet  we  hear  the  fages  of  the  law  delivering  their 
ideas  upon  the  queftion  under  confideration  ;  and  the  firft  fpeakers  in  parliament  entirely  coinciding  in  the 
idea,  which  has  been  fo  ably  ftated  by  an  honourable  member  ;  or  reprefenting  an  idea  as  unconftitutional, 
and  fraught  with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences  to  a  great  and  free  country.  This  Johnfon  called  modern 
cant.”  Bofwell’s  Life  of  Johnfon. 
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Preliminary  Obfervations  on  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
and  Notions* 

l4  *■  |  'HAT  the  mind  of  man  has  no  innate  ideas  or 
No  innate  X  notions,  but  comes  into  the  world  ignorant  of 
ideas  or  no.  every  thing,  is  a  truth  which  fince  the  days  of  Locke 
tmmuf  t”e  ^ias  been  very  little  difputed.  In  the  firft  book  of  his 
mind.  Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  that  acute  philofo- 
pher  has  demonftrated,  that  the  rudiments  or  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  our  knowledge  are  communicated  to  us  by 
fenfation  ;  and  he  has  compared  the  mind,  previous  to 
the  operation  of  external  obje&s  upon  the  fenfes,  to  a 
tabula  rafa  or  iheet  of  white  paper.  To  repeat  his  ar¬ 
guments  would  fwell  the  article  tonopurpofe.  There 
is  not  a  man  capable  of  attending  to  his  own  ideas, 
who  can  entertain  a  doubt  in  what  manner  he  received 
them.  Without  the  fenfe  of  fight,  we  could  never 
have  known  colours;  nor  found,  without  hearing;  nor 
hardnefs,  foftnefs,  fmoothnefs,  pain,  or  bodily  pleafure, 
without  touch ;  nor  odours,  without  fmell,  &c. 

Self-evident  as  thefe  fa&s  are,  objections  have  been 
ftarted  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  them;  and  Locke 
has  been  accufed  of  advancing  principles  fubverfive  of 
all  diftin&ion  between  truth  and  falfehood,  and  favour¬ 
able  of  courfe  to  univerfal  fcepticifm. — “  The  firft 
book  ef  his  Effay,  which  with  fubmiffion  (fays  Dr 
*EtTa  on  ®eattie*)  I  think  the  worft,  tends  to  eftabliffi  this 
tlx  Nature  dangerous  do&rine,  that  the  human  mind,  previous  to 
anilmmuta-  education  and  habit,  is  as  fufceptible  of  one  imprelfion 
Ullty  of  as  0f  another  :  a  do&rine  which,  if  true,  would  go 

vrutb.  near  tQ  prove  that  truth  and  virtue  are  no  better  than 

human  contrivances;  or  at  leaft  that  they  have  nothing 
permanent  in  their  nature,  but  may  be  as  changeable 
as  the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  men ;  and  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  common  fenfe  in  the  world. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  do&rine  which  Mr  Locke  meant 
to  eftabliih.”  We  are  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  that  it 
is  not,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  fuch  in¬ 
ferences  could,  by  a  man  of  learning,  genius,  and  can¬ 
dour,  be  drawn  from  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding. 

But  the  Doctor  thinks  Ur  Locke’s  “  fimile  of  the 
mind  to  white  paper  one  of  the  moft  unlucky  allufibns 
that  could  have  been  chofen ;  becaufe  the  human  foul, 
when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extended,  nor  of  a 
white  colour,  nor  incapable  of  energy,  nor  wholly 
unfurnilhed  with  ideas,  nor  as  fufceptible  of  one  im- 
preflion  or  charadter  as  of  any  other:”  and  it  has  been 
|  y.  UJher,  obferved  by  another  objedlorf,  that  “  on  a  iheet  of 
author  oj  white  paper  you  may  write  that  fugar  is  bitter;  worm- 
Clio.  Sees  wood  fweet;  fire  and  froft  in  every  degree  pleafing 
ti°ve  *PieeE~  anc^  fufferable  ;  that  compafiion  and  gratitude  are  bafe; 
printed  for  treachery,  falfehood,  and  envy,  noble;  and  that  con- 
J.Daviet,  tempt  is  indifferent  to  us.” 

London,  All  this  is  true ;  but  we  apprehend  it  is  not  to  the 

*774*  purpofe.  Mr  Locke  has  no  where  expreffed  himfelf 

in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  be- 
.  *3  lieved  the  foul  to  be  extended  or  coloured  ;  or,  when  it 
aiitwered.  begins  to  think,  incapable  of  energy,  and  wholly  un¬ 
furnilhed  with  ideas:  but  he  certainly  did  believe,  that 
it  begins  not  to  think  the  firft  inftant  of  its  exiftence. 


and  that  it  acquires  all  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  ever 
poffeffed.  We  may  undoubtedly  write  upon  a  piece 
of  white  paper  that  fugar  is  bitter,  and  that  wormwood 
is  fweet;  but  how  the  capacity  of  paper  to  receive 
the  fymbols  of  falfe  propolitions  Ihould  make  Mr 
Locke’s  comparifon  improper  or  dangerous,  we  can¬ 
not  comprehend.  Mr  Ulher  indeed  fays,  that  it  hi  im¬ 
proper  on  this  account,  “  that  no  human  art  or  in- 
duftry  is  able  to  make  thofe  impreflions  upon  the  mind:- 
in  refpedt  of  them,  the  mind  difeovers  not  a  paffive 
capacity,  but  refifts  them  with  the  force  of  fate.” 
Does  it  indeed?  does  the  mind  rejeft  the  idea  of  fugar 
or  of  bitternefs,  of  contempt  or  of  indifference  ?  May 
not  any  man  have  the  idea  of  fugar  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  idea  of  bitternefs,  and  compare  the  one  with 
the  other  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  word  fugar  may 
be  written  befide  the  word  bitter,  and  connected  with 
it  on  the  fame  piece  of  paper  ?  In  all  this  we  perceive 
nothing  that  is  impoffible  or  even  difficult.  The  mind 
cannot  indeed  be  made  to  feel  that  fugar  has  the  fame 
tafte  with  wormwood ;  but  who  ever  thought  that  it 
could  ?  Not  Mr  Locke,  we  lhall  be  bold  to  fay ;  nor 
does  his  fimile  give  the  fmalkft  countenance  to  fuch  an 
abfurdity.  The  author  of  the  Effay  on  the  Human 
Underftanding  underftood  his  fubjeft  too  well  to  ima- 
gine  that  either  truth  or  falfehood  could  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  paper,  or  that  paper  is  capable  of  comparing 
ideas.  Paper  is  capable  of  receiving  nothing  but  lines 
or  figures ;  and  it  paflively  receives  whatever  lines  or 
figures  we  may  choofe  to  inferibe  on  it :  yet  if  a  pen 
be  carried  over  it  in  a  circular  dire&ion,  the  figure  im- 
preffed  will  not  be  a  fquare;  juft  as,  to  the  mind  of  one 
eating  fugar,  the  tafte  communicated  is  not  that  of 
wormwood. 

On  a  piece  of  paper  a  circle  may  be  deferibed,  and 
clofe  befide  it  a  fquare :  in  like  manner  an  agreeable 
fenfation  may  be  communicated  to  the  mind,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  a  fenfation  that  is  difagreeable. 
Thefe  two  fenfations,  or  the  ideas  which  they  leave 
behind  them,  may  be  compared  together;  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  no  art  or  induftry  can  make  them 
appear  fimilar  in  the  mind:  but  is  it  not  equally  true, 
that  rio  art  or  induftry  can  make  the  circle  and  the 
fquare  fimilar  on  the  paper  ?  The  paper  is  fufceptible 
of  any  fort  of  plain  figures,  and  the  mind  is  equally 
fufceptible  of  any  fort  of  ideas  or  fenfations ;  but  fi¬ 
gures  diffimilar  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  neither 
can  difeordant  ideas  be  made  to  agree.  Again,  one 
may  write  upon  paper,  that  “  a  circle  is  a  fquare,” 
and  likewife  that  “  a  circle  is  not  a  fquare ;”  and 
both  thefe  propofitions  may  be  communicated  to  the 
mind  by  the  organs  of  fight  or  of  hearing.  The  paper 
receives  the  -words  expreffive  of  the  falfe  as  well  as 
thofe  expreffive  of  the  true  propofition  ;  and  the  mind 
receives  the  ideas  and  relations  fignified  by  the  one  clu¬ 
tter  of  words  as  well  as  thofe  fignified  by  the  other : 
but  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  fquare  is  different  from 
that  of  a  circle,  and  on  the  paper  the  fgure  of  a  fquare 
is  different  from  the.  figure  of  a  circle.  The  great  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  mind  and  the  paper  is,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  is  confcious  of  its  ideas,  and  perceives  their  agreement 
or  difagreement ;  whereas  the  paper  is  not  confcious  of 
3  P  2  the 
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Origin  of  the  figures  drawn  upon  It,  nor  pereeives  any  thing 
about  them.  But  ftill  thofe  figures  are  what  they  are  ; 
.  ^°n°‘  ,  they  either  agree  or  difagree  on  the  paper*  as  well  as 

the  ideas  either  agree  or  difagree  in  the  mind.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  alter  the  ideas  of  the 
fquare  and  the  circle,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  paper  to 
alter  the  forms  of  thefe  figures. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  principles  of  Mr  Locke,  and 
the  comparifon  by  which  he  illuftrates  them,  have  no 
more  tendency  to  fubvert  the  difference  betweep  truth 
and  falfehood,  right  and  wrong,  than  the  paffivenefs  of 
paper  has  to  fubvert  the  difference  between  a  ftraight 
line  and  a  crooked,  a  circle  and  a  fquare :  and  with  a 
view  to  eftabli/h  the  dodtrine  of  innate  ideas  and  in- 
ftinftive  principles  of  knowledge,  we  might  with  as 
much  propriety  aflt,  Whether  it  be  pofiible  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  any  mode  of  manufadture  could  make  paper 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  that  a  pen  drawn  over  it  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  direction  would  leave  the  figure  of  a  fquare?  as 
that,  “Whether  it  be  pofiible  to  imagine,  that  any  courfe 
of  education  could  ever  bring  a  rational  creature  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  three?” 

But  alf  de-  The  min<^  being  thus,  as  we  may  iay,  originally 
rivrd  from  white  paper,  void  of  all  chara&ers,  without  ideas  or 
fenfation  notions  of  any  kind,  the  firft  queftion  which  we  have 
tkm reflec'  to  confider  is,  Whence  and  in  what  manner  it  derives 
lon*  the  materials  of  all  its  knowledge?  To  this  queftion  the 
only  anfwer  which  can  be  given  is,  That  it  derives  them 
from  obfervation  and  experience;  from  obfervation,  either 
employed  upon  external  obje&s  of  fenfe,  or  turned  in¬ 
wardly  upon  its  own  operations.  Our  fenfes,  converfant 
about  particular  external  objedb,  convey  into  the  mind 
feveral  diftindl  perceptions;  fuch  as  thofe  of  colour,  fi¬ 
gure,  heat,  cold,  bitternefs,  fweetnefs,  and  all  thofe  things 
which  are  ufually  called  fesiftble  qualities.  The  notions, 
ideas,  or  whatever  elfe  they  may  be  called,  which  are 
acquired  in  this  manner,  may  be  called  fenftble  know¬ 
ledge}  and  the  fource  of  that  knowledge  is  termed 
fenfation. 

The  other  fountain  from  which  experience  furniflies 
the  underftanding  with  knowledge,  is  that  attention 
which  we  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  when  employed  about  thofe  ideas 
which  were  originally  fuggefted  by  objedts  of  fenfe. 
Thefe  operations,  when  the  foul  comes  to  refledt  on 
them,  furnifh  us  with  a  fet  of  notions  entirely  different 
from  the  ideas  of  fenfe ;  fuch  as  the  notions  of  percep¬ 
tion,  thinking,  doubting,  believing,  reafoning,  knowing,  wil¬ 
ling,  and  all  the  different  energies  and  pafiion3  of  our 
own  minds.  Of  thefe  operations  we  are  always  confcious 
when  we  are  awake :  but  it  requires,  as  fhall  be  Ihown 
afterwards,  no  inconfiderable  effort  to  fet  them,  as  it 
were,  at  a  diftance,  to  refledt  on  thefn  and  confider 
what  they  are;  but  when  we  have  made  this  effort, 
we  acquire  notions  as  diftindt,  and  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant,  than  thofe  ideas  which  we  receive  by  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  fenfes. 

Senfation  and  refledtion  then  furnilh  mankind  with 
the  firft  materials  of  all  their  knowledge.  The  mind 
feems  not  to  have  ideas  or  notions  of  any  kind  which 
it  did  not  receive  by  one  of  thefe  ways.  By  means  of 
the  fenfes  it  perceives  external  objedts;  and  by  that 
power  which  it  has  of  turning  its  attention  upon  itfelf, 
it  difeovers  the  nature  and  manner  of  its  own  opera¬ 
tions. 


H  Y  S  I  C  S.  PartJV 

Although  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  re*  Origin  of 
JleSion  be  of  equal  importance,  and  perhaps  of  greater 
certainty  than  that  which  we  receive  through  the  me-  ^  *  1 

dium  of  the  fenfes,  it  comes  into  the  mind  at  a  much 
later  period;  both  becaufe  it  is  impofiible  that  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  ihould  operate  without  materials, 
and  becaufe  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  attend  to  thefe 
operations  even  while  they  are  going  on,  than  to  the 
objedts  of  fenfe  which  folicit  our  attention.  It  is  for 
this  reafon  pretty  late  before  children  have  any  no¬ 
tions  whatever  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds; 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  operations  the  bulk  of 
mankind  have  no  clear  or  accurate  notions  during  their 
whole  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  every  human  being 
is  fo  furrounded  with  bodies,  which  perpetually  and 
varioufly  affedf  his  fenfes,  that  a  variety  of  lenfible  ideas 
force  an  entrance  even  into  the  minds  of  children.  1st 
order  therefore  to  trace  the  procedure  of  the  under¬ 
ftanding,  and  to  afeertain  the  extent  and  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  it  fhould  feem  that  we  muft  begin  with 
confidering  the  external  fenfes,  that  we  may  difeover 
the  manner  in  which  we  receive  knowledge  by  means  of 
them,  the  obje&s  of  that  knowledge,  and  its  certainty. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  we  confider 
the  mind  as  poffeffed  of  many  powers  or  faculties,  and 
inquire  firft  into  the  nature  of  that  faculty  which  we 
conceive  to  be  firft  exerted,  this  is  done  merely  for  the 
fake  of  proceeding  in  our  fubjeft  with  method  and  per- 
fpicuity.  The  mind  is  one  fimple  and  undivided  be¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  every  mental  energy  it  is  the  whole  mind, 
and  not  any  part  or  portion  of  it,  that  is  energetic.  On 
this  account,  it  is  impofiible  to  explain  even  the  nature 
of  fenfation  and  perception  to  him  who  knows  not  what 
is  meant  by  will  and  underjlanding ;  but  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  common  import  of  thefe 
words,  and  who  has  read  the  fhort  fyftem  of  Logic 
inferted  in  this  Work,  we  hope  that  our  theory  of 
perception  will  be  intelligible  and  convincing. 

Chap.  I.  ^Sensation  and  Perception- 
Sect.  I.  Of  Senfation. 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  made  us  and  placed  us Senfatfon 
in  this  world,  has  given  us  fuch  powers  of  mind  as  by  five  ©r- 
he  faw  to  be  fuited  to  our  ftate  and  rank  in  his  creation.  Kans’ 

He  has  given  us  the  po  wer  of  perceiving  many  obje&s 
around  us:  but  that  power  is  limited  in  various  ways; 
and  particularly  in  this,  that  without  the  organs  of  the 
fqveral  fenfes  we  perceive  no  external  objett.  The 
fenfes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  five  in  number,  and  each, 
communicates  its  proper  fenfation.  It  is  by  the  eyes 
alone  that  we  fee,  by  the  ears  that  we  hear,  by  the  nofe 
that  we  fmell,  and  by  the  tongue  and  palate  that  we 
tafte ;  the  fenfe  of  feeling  or  touch  is  fpread  over  the 
whole  body,  for  we  feel  equally  by  our  hands  and  by 
our  feet,  &c.  To  the  powers  of  perception  by  the  fenfes 
it  is  neceffary  not  only  that  we  have  all  the  organs  enu¬ 
merated,  but  that  we  have  them  alfo  in  a  found  and  na¬ 
tural  ftate.  There  are  many  diforders  of  the  eye  which 
caufe  total  blindnefs,  as  well  as  others  which  impair 
without  dellroying  the  power  of  vifion.  The  fame 
thing  is  true  of  the  organs  of  all  the  other  fenfes. 

All  this  is  fo  well  known  from  experience,  that  it 
needs  no  proof ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve, 

that 
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OfSenfa-  that  it  is  known  from  experience  onlyf,  For  any  thing 
t  tiOT'  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  our  Creator  might  have 
■\  KAd's  Ej-  endowed  us  with  the  power  of  perception  by  a  thoufand 
faysontbe  organs  of  fenfe,  all  different  from  thofe  which  we 
Jntelk&ual  poffefs  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  himfelf  perceives 
Fowis  of  every  thing  more  perfedtly  than  we  do  without  bodily 
^  an’  organs.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  organs  of 
fenfe  aie  different  from  the  being  which  is  fentient. — 
Thefe  or  ^  *s  not  t*lc  eYe  w^lc^  ^ees>  nor  t^le  ear  which  hears; 
pans  them-  thefe  are  only  the  organs  by  which  we  fee  and  hear, 
felve-  not  A  man  cannot  fee  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  but  by 
fentient,  means  of  a  telefcope,  nor  hear  a  low  voice  but  by 

hut  means  of  an  ear-trumpet.  Does  he  from  this  conclude, 

that  it  is  the  telefcope  which  fees  thofe  fatellites,  or 
the  trumpet  which  hears  that  voice  ?  Such  a  conclufion 
would  be  evidently  abfurd.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the  eye  which  fees,  or  the  ear  which 
hears.  The  telefcope  and  the  trumpet  are  artificial 
organs  of  fight  and  of  hearing,  of  which  the  eye  and 
the  ear  are  natural  organs ;  blit  the  natural  organs  fee 
and  hear  as  little  as  the  artificial. 

Inftruments  That  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the  eye  and  the 
of  fenfation.  ear>  is  f°  obvious,  diat,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never 
been  denied.  But  with  refpedt  to  the  fenfes  of  touch, 
tafte,  and  fmell,  the  truth  at  firft  view  appears  not  fo 
evident.  A  celebrated  writer  has  obferved  *,  that  “  af- 
<f  ntuifm.  ter  tjie  utmoft  efforts,  we  find  it  beyond  our  power  to 
conceive  the  flavour  of  a  rofe  to  exift  in  the  mind  :  we 
are  neceffarily  led  to  conceive  that  pleafure  as  exifting 
in  the  noftrils,  along  with  the  imprelfion  made  by  the 
rofe  upon  that  organ  (c)  ;  and  the  fame  will  be  the  re- 
fult  of  experiments  with  refpedt  to  every  feeling  of 
tafte,  touch,  and  fmell.  Touch  (he  fays),  affords  the 
moft  fatisfadtory  evidence,  and  philofophy  detects  the 
delufion.”  To  detedt  this  delufion  requires,  indeed, 
no  great  depth  in  philofophy  ;  for  it  is  To  far  from  be¬ 
ing  true  that  we  are  neceffarily  led  otherwife  than  by 
affociation,  of  which  the  laws  lhall  be  explained  af¬ 
terwards,  to  conceive  the  pleafure  or  pain  of  touch  as 
exifting  at  that  part  of  our  body  upon  which  the  im- 
preffion  is  made,  that,  as  every  man  muft  have  obfer¬ 
ved,  children  previous  to  experience  cannot  diftinguilh 
the  precife  place  of  their  bodies  which  is  affedted  by 
the  touch  of  any  external,  objedt.  Nay,  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  upon  trial,  that  if  a  full  grown  man,  with 
all  the  experience  of  age  to  guide  him,  be  pricked 
with  a  pin  on  any  part  of  his  body  which  he  has  fel- 
dom  handled,  and  never  feen,  he  will  not  readily  nor 
at  firft  put  his  finger  upon  the  wound,  nor  even  come 
veiy  near  to  the  wound.  This,  however,  he  would 
certainly  and  infallibly  do  were  the  fenfe  of  touch  ne¬ 
ceffarily  conceived  as  exifting  at  the  organ.  To  thefe 
obfervations  objections  may  perhaps  be  made,  which 
we  cannot  ftay  to  obviate  ;  but  the  following,  we  think, 
will  admit  of  none.  We  appeal  to  every  man  who  has 


experienced  that  particular  fenfation  of  touch  which  Of  Senfa.. 
Scaliger  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  lixth  fenfe,  whe-  t1011, 
ther,  whilft  thofe  fenfations  were  new  to  him,  he  was  '  "  * 
neceffarily  led  to  conceive  them  as  exifting  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  organ.  If  he  was  not,  it  follows  undeniably 
that  the  organs  of  fenfation  are  different  from  the  be  ¬ 
ing  which  is  fentient ;  that  it  is  not  the  eye  which  fees, 
the  ear  which  hears,  the  noftrils  which  fmell,  the 
tongue  which  taftes,  nor  any  part  of  the  body  which 
feels ;  and  that  it  is  by  experience  that  we  learn  to  af- 
fociate  our  feveral  fenfations  with  thofe  organs  upon 
which  the  impreffions  are  made. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  we  receive  no  fenfation 
from  external  objedts,  unlefs  when  fome  imprelfion  is 
made  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe,  either  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  application  of  the  object  itfelf,  or  by  feme  medium 
which  paffes  between  the  objedt  and  the  organ  f.  In  f  Reid's  Ef*\ 
two  of  our  fenfes,  viz.  touch  and  tafte,  there  muft  be  the 
an  immediate  application  of  the  objedt  to  the  organ.  p^J^f 
In  the  other  three  the  fenfation  is  occafioned  by  the  im-  vf  and 
preffiou  of  fome  medium  palling  from  the  objedt  to  the  Hartley’s 
organ.  The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  noftrils  ObfervatitM 
with  the  breath  are  the  medium  of  fmell ;  the  undulations™  an‘ 
of  the  air  are  the  medium  of  hearing  ;  and  the  ray3  of 
light  palling  from  vifible  objedts  to  the  eye  are  the  me¬ 
dium  of  fight.  Thefe  are  fadts  known  from  experience 
to  hold  univerfally  both  in  men  and  in  brutes.  It  is-p^e  brain 
likewife  a  law  of  our  nature  perfedtly  known  to  all  a  id  nerves 
who  know  any  thing  of  anatomy,  that  in  order  to  ac-r,ecJfl'ai7  to 
tual  fenfation  the  impreffions  made  upon  the  external 
organs  muft  be  communicated  to  the  nerves,  and  from 
them  to  the  brain.  Firft,  the  objedt,  either  immedi¬ 
ately,  or  by  fome  medium,  makes  an  imprelfion  upon 
the  organ  ;  the  organ  ferves  only  as  a  medium,  by 
which  the  imprelfion  is  communicated  to  the  nerves  ; 
and  the  nerves  ferve  as  a  medium  to  carry  it  on  to  the 
brain.  Here  the  corporeal  part  ends ;  at  leaft  we  can 
trace  it  no  farther.  The  reft  is  all  intellectual. 

The  proof  of  thefe  impreffions  upon  the  nerves  and 
brain  in  fenfation  is  this,  that  from  many  obfervations 
and  experiments  it  is  found,  that  when  the  organ  of 
any  fenfe  is  perfedtly  found,  and  has  the  imprelfion 
made  upon  it  by  the  objedt  ever  fo  ftrongly,  yet  if  the 
nerve  which  ferves  that  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard, 
there  is  no  fenfation  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  difor- 
ders  in  the  brain  deprive  us  of  fenfation,  while  both 
the  organ  and  its  nerve  are  found. 

There  is  fufficient  reafon,  therefore,  to  conclude, -proc^  0£ 
that  in  fenfation  the  objedt  produces  fome  change  in  nature  in- 
the  organ ;  that  from  the  organ  the  change  proceeds  fenfation. 
to  the  nerve,  and  from  the  nerve  to  the  brain.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  have  pofitive  fenfations  from  negative  ob¬ 
jedts,  or  mere  non-entities,  fuch  as  darknefs ,  blacknefs, 
and  vacuity.  For,  fenfation  refulting  from  changes  in 
the  brain,  whatever  produces  any  change  muft  .of 
6  courfe 


(c)  Another  eminent  writer  thinks  on  this  fsbjedt  very  differently,  and  in  our  opinion  much  more  juftly. _ 

“  Suppofe  (fays  Dr  Reid)  a  perfon  who  never  had  this  fenfe  (viz .  fmell)  before,  to  receive  it  all  at  once,  and- 
to  fmell  a  rofe  ;  can  he  perceive  any  fimilitude  or  agreement  between  the  fmell  and  the  rofe  ?  or  indeed  between 
it  and  any  other  objedt  whatever  ?  Certainly  he  camiot.  He  finds  himfelf  affedted  in  a  new  way,  he  knows 
not  why,  or  from  what  caufe.  He  is  confeious  that  he  is  not  the  c'aufe  of  it  himfelf ;  but  he  cannot  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  determine  whether  it  be  caufed  by  body  or  fpirit ;  by  fomething  near,  or  by  fomethino-  at 
a  diftance.  He  cannot  give  it  a  place  any  more  than  he  can  give  a  place  to  melancholy  or  joy  ;  nor  can  he  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  have  any  exiftence  but  when  it  is  fmelled.”  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind ,  ch.  2.  fedt.  2, 
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Of  Senfa-  courfe  Occafion  a  new  fenfation  :  but  it  is  obvious, 
tion'  that  the  mere  abfence  of  any  impreffion,  by  the  re- 
^  Y  moval  of  the  objeft  which  produced  it,  muft  as’  necef- 
faiily  caufe  a  change  in  the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain, 
as  the  prefence  of  a  new  imprefliop- from  a  new  object. 
To  thefe  changes,  or  that  which  immediately  produces 
them,  we  give  the  name  of  impreffions  ;  becaufe  we 
know  not  how,  in  a  general  manner,  to  exprefs  more 
properly  any  change  produced  by  an  external  caufe, 
without  fpecifying  the  nature  of  that  caufe.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  preffure,  or  attraftion,  or  repulfion,  or  vi¬ 
bration,  or  fomething  unknown,  for  which  we  have 
no  name,  ftill  it  may  be  called  an  impreffion. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  perhaps  the  firft  who  fnppo- 
fed  that  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica  retina  ;  and  that 
thofe  vibrations  being  propagated  along  the  folid  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerves  into  the  brain,  caufe  the  actual 
fenfation  of  feeing.  This  hypothefis  wa3  adopted  by 
Dr  Hartley,  applied  to  the  other  fenfes,  and  fhown  to 
be  at  leaft  as  probable  as  any  which  has  yet  been  in¬ 
vented  to  account  for  the  perception  of  external  ob- 
jefts  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  experience  informs  us,  that  whatever  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  impreffions  and  changes  which  are  made 
by  external  objects  upon  the  fenfes,  nerves,  and  brain, 
we  have  without  them  no  actual  fenfation,  and  of 
courfe  perceive  nothing  ab  extra.  Hence  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  that  the  mind  is  wholly  pafiive  in  fenfation, 
the  mind01* an<^  t^lat  fenfation  is  neceffarily  produced  by  thofe  im- 
is  partly  preffions.  But  this  we  believe  to  be  a  miftake.  Every 
aiftive.  man  who  has  been  attentive  to  his  own  thoughts  and 
aftions,  muft  know  inftances  of  impreffions  having 
been  certainly  made  upon  his  organs  of  fenfe  without 
producing  any  fenfation,  or  fuggefting  to  his  mind  the 
perception  of  the  particular  objefts  by  which  the  im- 
preffions  were  caufed.  He  whofe  mind  is  intenfely  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  particular  purfuit,  may  have  his  eyes 
open  upon  an  objeft  which  he  does  not  fee  ;  or  he  may 
not  hear  the  found  of  a  clock  firiking  within  two 
yards  of  him :  Nay,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  reader  of  this  article  to  whom  fuch 
abfences  of  fenfation  have  not  often  occurred.  Now, 
as  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  one  cafe 
the  undulations  of  the  air,  caufed  by  the  ftriking  of 
the  clock,  did  not  reach  his  ears,  or  that  in  the  other 
the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  the  objeft,  did  not 
fall  upon  his  eyes,  which  were  open  to  receive  them; 
the  only  reafon  which  can  be  affigned  for  his  not  having, 
in  thefe  inftances,  had  audible  and  vifible  fenfations, 
is,  that  his  mind  was  fo  engaged  in  fomething  elfe  as 
not  to  pay  to  the  vibrations  in  his  brain  that  attention, 
if  we  may  fo  fay,  without  which  impreffions  ab  extra  can 
produce  no  fenfation.  There  are,  indeed,  fame  impref¬ 
fions  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  fo  violent  and  fo  fudden,  as 
to  force  themfelves  upon  the  mind  however  employed. 
Such  are  thofe  made  on  the  ear  by  thunder,  and  on 
the  eye  by  ftrong  light.  In  thefe  cafes,  fenfation  is 
involuntary  and  unavoidable  ;  whence  we  conclude, 
not  that  in  fuch  inftances  the  mind  is  paffive  or  defti- 
tute  of  energy,  but  that  by  the  violent  agitation 
given  to  the  brain,  it  is  roufed  from  its  reverie,  and 
compelled  to  give  attention.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  fenfation  the  mind  exerts  fome  kind  of  energy; 
for  in  nothing  but  in  the  fentient  being  itfelf  can  we 
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feek  for  the  caufe  why,  when  all  external  circumftan-  Of  Percep- 
ces  are  the  fame,  organical  impreffions  fometimes  pro-  tion- 
duce  fenfations  and  fometimes  not ;  and  that  caufe  can  *  J 
only  be  the  energy  of  the  mind  :  what  kind  of  energy, 
we  pretend  not  to  fay. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Perception  by  the  Senfes. 

How  the  correfpondence  is  carried  on  between  the  to 

thinking  principle  within  us  and  the  material  world  account  for 
without  us,  has  always,  as  Dr  Reid  obferves,  been  the  percep-, 
found  a  very  difficult  problem  to  thofe  philofophers  t,°n 
who  confider  themfelves  as  obliged  to  account  for0 
every  phenomenon  in  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pro¬ 
blem  of  which  we  expeft  not  to  fee  a  complete  folu- 
tion.  A  few  fteps  beyond  the  vulgar  we  may  certainly 
go;  but  the  nature  of  that  connexion  by  which  the 
mind  and  body  are  united,  will  probably  remain  for 
ever  unknown.  One  queftion,  however,  which  has 
employed  much  of  the  attention  of  philofophers,  both 
ancient  and  modern  appears  to  be  not  wholly  unan- 
fwerable.  It  is.  Whether  by  means  of  our  fenfes  we 
perceive  external  obj efts  mediately  or  immediately;  or 
in  other  words,  Whether  fenfation  and  perception  be 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  or  two  things  fucceeding 
each  other?  On  this  fubjeft,  till  of  late  there  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  main  a  great  uniformity  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  philofophers,  notwithftanding  their  varia¬ 
tions  refpefting  particular  points.  Of  fome  of  the 
rnoft  eminent  of  them,  we  ffiall  give  the  opinions  as 
we  find  them  collefted  by  one  *  who  is  well  acquaint-  *DrReidm 
ed  with  their  writings,  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  h“  EJTays 
eftimate  their  refpeftive  merits,  and  who  cannot  be 
fufpefted  of  partiality  to  that  theory,  which  we  feel  Ma„. 
ourfelves  compelled  to  adopt. 

“  Plato  illuftrates  our  manner  of  perceiving  exter-  The  ^ 
nal  objefts  thus:  He  fuppofes  a  dark  fubterraneous  thefi-  of 
cave,  in  which  men  lie  bound  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  Plato  ; 
they  can  direft  their  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  the  cave. 

Far  behind  there  is  a  light,  of  which  fome  rays  come 
over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave  which  is  before  the 
eyes  of  our  prifoners.  A  number  of  men  varioufly  em¬ 
ployed  pafs  between  them  and  the  light,  whofe '(hadows 
are  feen  by  the  prifoners, but  not  theirperfons  themfelves. 

In  this  manner  did  that  philofopher  conceive,  that 
by  our  fenfes  we  perceive  not  things  themfelves,  but 
only  the  lhadows  of  things  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  his  notions  on  this  fubjeft  from  the  difciples  of 
Pythagoras. 

“  It  we  make  due  allowance  for  Plato’s  allegorical  Qf  A*£ 
geniu3,  his  fentiments  with  refpeft  to  fenfation  and  ftotje . 
perception  correfpond  very  well  with  thofe  of  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetics.  Ariftotle,  the  founder  of  that  fchool,  feems 
to  have  thought,  that  the  foul  confifts  of  two  or  three 
parts,  or  rather  that  we  have  three  fouls — the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  and  the  rational.  The  animal  foul  he  held 
to  be  a  certain  form  of  the  body,  which  is  infeparable 
from  it,  and  periffies  at  death.  To  this  foul  the  fenfes 
belong :  and  he  defines  a. fenfe  to  be  that  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  the  fenfible  forms,  Or  fpecies  of  ob- 
jefts,  without  any  of  the  matter  of  them  ;  as  wax  re¬ 
ceives  the  form  of  the  feal  without  any  of  its  matter. 

Of  this  doftrine  it  feems  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence, 
that  bodies  are  conftantly  fending  forth, in  all  direftions, 
as  many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter  as  they 
have  different  fenfible  qualities.  This  was  according- 
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Of  Percep-  ly  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Arillotle,  though  not, 

,  tlon’  as  far  as  we  know,  taught  by  himfelf.  They  difpu- 

v  ted  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  forms  or  fpecies, 

whether  they  were  real  beings  or  nonentities :  but  of 
matter  and  form  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  after¬ 
wards. 

Of  Des  “  After  Arillotle  had  kept  pofFcffion  of  the  fchools 

Cartes ;  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years,  his  authority,  which 
had  often  fupplied  the  place  of  argument,  was  cal¬ 
led  in  queftion  by  Lord  Bacon  and  others.  Des  Car¬ 
tes,  however,  was  the  firft  philofopher  who,  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  defedls  of  the  prevailing  fyltem,  attempted 
to  form  another  entirely  new  :  but  on  the  nature  of 
perception  by  means  of  the  fenfes  he  differs  little. or 
nothing  from  thofe  who  had  preceded  him  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  fcience.  He  denies,  indeed,  and  refutes 
by  foil'd  reafoning,  the  dodlrine  which  maintains  that 
images ,  fpecies,  or  forms  of  external  objedls,  come  from 
the  objects  themfelves,  and  enter  into  the  mind  by  the 
avenues  of  the  fenfes.  But  he  takes  it  for  granted,  as 
all  the  old  philofophers  had  done,  that  what  We  im¬ 
mediately  perceive  mull  be  either  in  the  mind  itfelf, 
or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  pre- 
fent.  The  impreffions  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves, 
and  brain,  can  be  nothing,  according  to  his  philofo- 
phy,  but  various  modifications  of  extenfion,  figure, 
and  motion.  There  can  be  nothing- in  the  brain  like 
found  or  colour,  tajle  or  fmell,  hedt  or  cold.  Thefe  are 
fenfations  in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
union  of  the  foul  and  body,  are  raifed  on  occafion 
of  certain  traces  in  the  brain  ;  and  although  he  fome- 
tirries  gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  thefe  traces,  he  does 
not  think  it  necefTary  that  they  fhould  be  perfedlly  like 
the  things  which  they  reprefent,  any  more  than  that 
words  and  figns  lhould  refemble  the  things  which  they 
fignify. 

“  According  to  this  fyltem  it  would  appear,  that 
we  perceive  not  external  objedls  diredly  by  means  of 
our  fenfes  ;  but  that  thefe  objedls,  operating  either  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and 
they  again  upon  our  nerves  and  brain,  excite  in  the 
mind  certain  fenfations;  whence  we  infer  the  exiftence 
of  external  objedts  from  our  fenfations  of  which  they 
are  the  caufe.  Perception  of  external  objedls,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  not  one  fimple  ori¬ 
ginal  adl  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  refolvedinto  a  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  from  effedls  to  caufes.” 

Of  Male-  The  dodlrines  of  Malebranehe,  Locke,  and  Hartley, 
branche  ;  refpedling  perception,  differ  not  eflentially  from  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  Malebranehe,  indeed,  fuppofes,  that 
external  objedts  are  not  themfelves  the  caufes  of  per¬ 
ception  ;  but  that  the  Deity,  being  always  prefent  to 
our  minds  more  intimately  than  any  other  being,  does, 
upon  occafion  of  the  impreffions  made  upon  our  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfe,  difcover  to  us,  as  far  as  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per,  and  according  to  fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the 
©bjedt  :  and  thus,  according  to  him,  we  fee  all  things 
in  God,  or  in  the  divine  ideas.  He  agrees,  however,, 
with  Des  Cartes  and  the  ancient  philofophers,  in  con- 
fidering  it  as  a  truth  which  it  is  impoffible  to  que¬ 
ftion,  that  we  perceive  not  the  objedts  without  us,  the 
fun,  moon,  and  liars,  &c.  becaufc  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body,  and  takes  a  walk,  as  it 
were,  through  the  heavens  to  contemplate  thefe  ob¬ 
jedts.  She  fees  them  not  therefore  by  themfelves; 
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and  the  immediate  objedt  of  the  mind,  when  it  fees  Of  Percep- 
the  fun,  is  not  the  fun  itfelf,  but  fomething  which  is  tion- 

intimately  united  to  the  mind,  and  is  that  which  he 
calls  an  idea.  ^ 

Locke  fpeaking  of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge,  Of  Locke, 
fays  :  “  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  imme¬ 
diately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has 
of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  according  to 
him,  is  real  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  be¬ 
tween  our  ideas  and  the  tilings  which  they  reprefent.” 

The  manner  of  our  perceiving  external  objedts  he  il- 
luftrates  by  the  following -fimititude  :  “  Methinks  the 
underftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet  wholly  Ihut 
from  light,  with  only  f  me  little  opening  left,  to  let 
in  external  vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of  tliimrs  with¬ 
out.  Would  the  pidlures  coming  into  fuch  a  dark 
room  but  flay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be 
found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much  refemble  the 
underftanding  of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objedls  of 
fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them  He  has  elfewhere  f  *  EPy  °n 
defined  an  idea  thus  :  “  Whatfoever  the  mind  perceives^J^;r* 
in  itfelf,  or  is  the  immediate  objedl  of  perception, Coku’ 
thought,  or  underftanding,  that  I  call  an  idea;  and ‘ hap.  11. 
the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  t  Book  ii, 
quality  of  thefubjedl  wherein  the  power  is.”  He  like-chap’ 8* 
wife  thinks  it  “  eafy  to  draw  this  obfervation,  that 
the  ideas  of  what  he  calls  primary  qualities  of  bodies, 
viz.  extenfion,  folidity,  fgure,  and  mobility,  & c.  are  re- 
femblances  of  thefe  qualities  a3  they  really  exift  in  the 
body  themfelves.” 

This  unguarded  expreffion,  which  affirms  that  ideas 
in  the  mind  are  the  refemblances  of  external  things,  has  - 
brought  upon  Mr  Locke  much  undeferved  ridicule. 

That  on  this  and  other  occafions  he  ufes  the  word  idea 
with  too  great  latitude,  and  that  he  often  confounds 
ideas  with  fenfations,  and  even  with  the  caufes  of  fen- 
fation,  mud  be  admitted  by  his  warmeft  admirers :  but 
we  believe,  that  by  an  attentive  reader,  who  perufes 
his  whole  work,  and  compares  fuch  paffages  as  are  ob- 
feure  with  thofe  which  are  clearer,  his  meaning  may 
always  be  difcovered,.and  with  refpedl  to  fenfation  and 
perception  will  generally  be  found  juft.  That  by  call¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  refemblances  of  the 
qualities  themfelves,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
bodies  in  all  poffible  Hates  imprefs  the  fenfes,  nerves, , 

And  brain,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  in  the  mind 
certain  fenfations  :  between  which  and  thofe  impref¬ 
fions  there  is  an  infeparable,  though  unknown,  connec¬ 
tion,  is  evident  from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
manner  of  perception.  “  Our  fenfes  (fays  he),  com- 
veifant  about  particular  fenfible  objedts,  do  con¬ 
vey  into  the  mind  feveral  diftindl  perceptions  of  things, 
according  to  thofe  various  ways  in  which  thefe  ob¬ 
jedls  affedl  them  :  and  thus  we  come  by  thofe  ideas 
we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  foft,  hard,  bitter, 
fweet,  and  all  thofe  which  we  call  fenfible  qualities  ; 
which  when  I  fay  the  fenfes  convey  into  the  mind, 

I  mean,  they  from  external  objedls  convey  into  the 
mind  what  produces  thofe  perceptions.”  And  as  bo- 
dies  can  adl  only  by  impulfe,  he  adds,  that  “  thofe  per¬ 
ceptions  can  be  produced  only  by  an  impreffion  made 
upon  the  fenfes,  and  fome  motion  thence  continued  by 
our  nerves  to  the  brain  or  feat  of  perception.” 

Dr  Hartley  was  the  pupil  of  Locke  and  Newton  ■;  0f  Hartley, 
and  has,  in  a  more  fatisfadlory  manner  than  all  who  * 

had. 
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Of  Percep-  had  preceded  or  have  fince  followed  him,  explained 
,  tl0°*  the  material  part  of  the  ptocefs  of  perception.  His 

'  principles  we  fliall  have  occafion,  during  the  courfe 

of  the  article,  to  develope  pretty  fully.  For  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  all  bis  obfer- 
vntions  and  arguments  evidently  fuppofe,  that  nothing 
diftant  from  the  mind  can  be  perceived  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  adl  of  fenfation  ;  but  that  the  apparently  imme¬ 
diate  .perception  of  external  objedls  is  an  inftance  of 
early  and  deep-rooted  affociation. 

In  this  fentiment  Mr  Hume  agrees  with  his  prede- 
Of  Hume.  cefj'org  .  but  he  obfcures  his  philofophy,  and  mifleads 
his  reader,  by  confounding  fenfations  with  the  impref- 
fions  from  which  they  proceed.  “  Every  one  (fays 

*  Inquiry  he  * )  will  allow,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference 
concerning  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a  man 
demanding,  ^ee^s  the  pain  of  exceffive  heat,  or  thepleafure  of  mo- 
ie£t.  ii.  derate  warmth,  and  when  he  afterwards  recals  to  his  me¬ 
mory  this  fenfation  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagination.” 
The  lefs  forcible  and  lively  of  thefe  perceptions  he 
with  great  propriety  calls  ideas ;  but  it  is  either  through 
wilful  perverfenefs,  or  confufion  of  intellect,  that  he 
choofes  to  call  the  others  imprtjfions.  Senfation  and 
perception  are  caufed  by  imprejjions ;  but  they  are 
no  more  impreffions  themfelves,  than  the  pain  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  ftroke  of  a  bludgeon  is  the  ftroke 
itfelf,  or  the  bludgeon  with  which  it  was  ftruck.  But 
more  of  this  afterwards. 

Agreement  Thus  far,  then,  that  we  perceive  not  external  ob- 
ot  I'hnofo-  jedxs  direSly,  but  infer  their  exiftence  from  certain 
6  reafon  filiations  exc‘ted  in  our  minds  by  the  operation  of 

*  fjtr#ea  °n  thefe  objedls  upon  our  fenjes ,  nerves,  and  brain,  feems 

to  have  been  the  opinion  of  every  philofopher  from 
JL/Vj  cdi-  Pythagoras  f  to  Mr  Hume.  For  an  opinion  fo  uni- 
tionof  Cud-  verfal,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  contrary  to  the  perfua- 
i worth's  In  fion  of  the  multitude,  fonft  cogent  reafon  muft  have 
telletfual  Sy-been  affigned.  That  reafon  has  been  given  by  many 
^he  opinions philofopliers,  but  by  none  with  greater  perfpicuity 
of  the  [  hi-  than  the  late  Dr  Porterfield  in  his  effay  concerning  the 
lofaphers  of  motion  of  the  eyes.  “  How  body  a£ts  upon  mind, 
ai  tiquity  or  mjnd  upon  body  (fays  he),  ,1  know  not;  but  this 
fafthfidly  ^  am  vet7  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  adl,  or  be  a  died 
coileded  upon,  where  it  is  not :  and  therefore,  our  mind  can 
than  in  anv  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifica- 
other  work  tions,  and  the  varions  ftates  of  the  fenforium  to  which 
we  arTac-  **  *s  Prefent-  So  that  it  is  not  the  external  fun  and 
guainted.  uioon,  which  are  in  the  heavens,  that  our  mind  per¬ 
ceives,  but  only  their  image  or  reprefentation  impref- 
N°  213. 
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fed  on  the  fenforium.  How  the  foul  of  a  feeing  man  OF  Percep- 
fees  thofe  images,  or  how  it  receives  thofe  ideas  from  tlon*  . 
fuch  agitations  in  the  fenforium,  1  know  not  3  but  ’ 

1  am  fure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies 
themfelves  to  which  it  is  not  prefent,” 

This  rdafoning  appears  to  have  force  ;  and,  per-, 
haps,  the  unanimous  agreement  of  thinking  men  in  all 
ages  has  ftill  greater  force  :  yet  the  dodtrine  which 
prevailed  fo  long,  and  which  to  Locke  appeared  fo 
evident  as  to  need  no  proof,  has  been  lately  called  in 
queftion  by  fome  eminent  philofophers  of  our  own 
country  ;  who,  though  they  allow  that  we  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  external  objedts  but  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  yet 
affirm  that  they  are  the  objedls  themfelves  which  we 
perceive  diredtly  ;  and  that  in  perception  there  is  no 
affociation  which  can  be  refolved  into  a  procefs  of  rea- 
foning  from  fenfations  the  effedls,  to  external  objedls 
the  caufes.  Dr  Reid,  who  was  perhaps  the  firfl,  and 
is  unquestionably  the  ableft  of  this  clafs  of  philofophers, 
has  expreffed  himfelf  on  the  fubjedl  as  follows. 

“  If  we  attend  to  the  act  of  our  mind  which  we 
call  the  perception  of  an  external  objedl  of  fenfe,  we 
fhall  find  in  it  thefe  three  things :  firfl.  Some  concep¬ 
tion  or  notion  of  the  objedl  perceived.  Secondly,  A 
ftrong  and  irrefiftible  convidlion  and  belief  of  its  pre¬ 
fent  exiftence.  And,  thirdly,  That  this  convidlion 
and  belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the  effedl  of  reafon- 
ing  .To  the  firfl  and  fecond  of  thefe  propofitions,  f  E/fiy, »« 
we  are  perfuaded  that  Des  Cartes  and  Locke  would 
readily  have  affented  ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  they 
would  have  denied  the  third,  had  the  author  allowed  fay  u,  c’h.  5. 
that  this  ftrong  and  irrefiftible  convidlion  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation  re- 
folvable  into  a  procefs  of  reafon ing.  This,  however, 
the  learned  profeffor  does  not  allow  5  for  he  repeated¬ 
ly  affirms,  that  it  is  inftindtive  and  original,  and  that 
“  the  conftitution  of  our  power  of  perception  deter¬ 
mines  us  to  hold  the  exiftence  of  what  we  diftindtly 
perceive  as  a  firft  principle,  from  which  other  truths 
may  be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced  from  none.” 

With  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  could  with  no  pro¬ 
priety  attempt  to  fupport  his  own  opinion  by  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  to  the  reafonings  of  Dr  Porterfield  and 
others  in  defence  of  the  Cartefian  theory,  he  replies 
in  the  following  words :  “  That  nothing  can  adt  im¬ 
mediately  where  it  is  not,  I  think  muft  be  admit¬ 
ted  (d)  3  for  I  agree  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that 
power  without  fubftance  is  inconceivable.  It  is  a 
confe¬ 
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(d)  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  Dr  Reid’s  followers  thinks  otherwife.  “  That  no  diftant  fubjedl  can  adl 
upon  the  mind,  is  a  propofition  (fays  Lord  Karnes)  which  undoubtedly  requires  evidence  3  for  it  is  not  inftinc- 
tively  certain  :  And,  therefore,  till  the  propofition  be  demonftrated,  every  man  may  without  fcruple  rely  upon 
the  convidlion  of  his  fenfes,  that  he  hears  and  fees  things  at  a  diftance.”  But  his  Lordfhip  ought  to  have 
known,  that  Locke  and  Berkeley,  the  two  philofophers  whom  he  was  combating,  have  no  where  called  in 
queftion  the  convidlion  of  their  fenfes.  They  do  not,  indeed,  admit,  that  the  external  organs  are  themfelves 
percipient,  or  that  by  means  of  them  the  mind  can  immediately  perceive  diftant  objedls ;  but  they  have  no 
where  denied,  that  through  the  medium  of  them  the  mind  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  external  exiftence.  And 
the  reafons  which  they  affign  for  this  twofold  opinion  are,  that  in  perception  they  experience  adlion  or  the 
effedls  of  adlion,  which  is  not  their  own  ;  and  that  it  is  an  intuitive  truth,  that  nothing  can  adl  where  it  is 
■not  prefent.  “  But  admitting  (fays  his  Loidffiip)  that  .no  being  can  adl  but  where  it  is,  is  there  any  thing 
more  fimple  or  more  common,  than  the  adling  upon  fubjedts  at  a  diftance  by  intermediate  means  ?  This  holds 
in  fadl  with  refpedl  both  to  feeing  and  hearing.”  It  certainly  does,  and  with  refpedl  to  the  other  fenfes  hke- 
wife  5  but  it  is  the  very  thing  for  which  Locke  and  Berkeley  would  have  contended,  had  any  man  in  their 
days  prefumed  to  call  it  in  queftion.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  their  fyftera;  and  if  it  he  granted,  nothing 
-can  be  more  evident  than  that  external  exiftence  is  not  the  immediate  objedl  of  perception.  See  Appendix  to 
Elements  of  Criticifnu 
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Of  Percep,  copfequence  of  this,  that  nothing  can  be  afted  upon 
,  t100*  immediately  where  the  agent  is  not  prcfent :  let  this, 

’  therefore,  be  granted.  To  make  the  reafoning  con- 
clufive,  it  is  farther  neceflary*,  that  when  we  perceive 
objefts,  either  they  aft  upon  us,  orwe  aft  upon  them. 
This  does  not  appear  felf-evident,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
t  Ejfayi  on  with  any  proof  of  it  J .” 

*be rPo-weri  ^  profundity  of  Dr  Reid’s  underftanding,  we 
*of  hfive  m°ft  firm  conviftion  ;  nor  is  there  any  meta- 

Effay  ii.  phyfician,  ancient  er  modern,  from  whom  we  differ 
ehap.  14.  with  greater  reluftance  :  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
this  a  very  rafh  aflertion,  as  his  own  works  appear 
to  us  to  afford  complete  proof,  that,  in  perception, 
the  mind  both  afts  and  is  afted  upon.  Let  us  attend 
however  to  the  reafons  which,  on  this  occafion,  in¬ 
duce  him  to  think  that  in  perception  there  is  no  ac¬ 
tion  either  of  the  objeft  on  the  mind  or  of  the  mind 
on  the  objeft. 

“  When  we  fay,  that  one  being  afts  upon  another, 
we  mean,  that  fome  power  or  force  is  exerted  by  the 
agent,  which  produces,  or  has  a  tendency  to  produce, 
a  change  in  the  thing  afted  upon.  If  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  pbrafe,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  reafon  for  afferting,  that  in  perception,  ei¬ 
ther  the  objeft  aft s  upon  the  mind  or  the  mind  upon 
the  objeft.  An  objeft,  in  being  perceived,  does  not 
aft  at  all.  I  perceive  the  walls  of  the  room  where 
I  fit ;  but  they  are  perfeftly  inaftive,  and  therefore 
aft  not  upon  the  mind.  To  be  perceived,  is  what  lo¬ 
gicians  call  an  external  denomination,  which  implies 
neither  aftion  nor  quality  in  the  objeft  pcrcei- 

34  ved.” 

Ve  dunk  This  laft  fentence  we  pretend  not  to  underftand. 
unfuccefs-  Subfiance  without  qualities  is  to  us  inconceivable,  and 
fully;  and  certainly  is  no  objeft  of  perception;  for  Dr  Reid 
himfelf  has  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  that  “  the  ob¬ 
jefts  of  perception  are  the  various  qualities  of  bodies.” 
That  an  objeft  in  being  perceived  does  not  aft  at  all, 
is  direftly  contrary  to  what  the  ingenious  author  has 
taught  us,  both  in  his  Inquiry  and  in  his  Effays,  viz. 
that  M  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we  perceive  not 
external  objefts,  unlefs  certain  impreffions  be  made  by 
the  objeft  upon  the  organ,  and  by  means  of  the  or¬ 
gan  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  for  if  the  external 
objeft  in  being  perceived  make  impreffions,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  true  that  it  afts  not  at  all.  It  is  indeed 
readily  acknowledged,  that  when  one  perceives  the 
w  alls  of  the  room  where  he  fits,  thefe  walls  do  not 
aft  immediately  upon  the  organs  of  fight ;  but  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow,  that  they  are  perfeftly  inac¬ 
tive  :  for  it  is  known  to  all  mankind,  that  from  every 
point  of  the  wall  which  is  feen,  rays  of  light  are  re- 
ilefted  to  the  eye  5  that  thofe  rays  make  upon  the  re¬ 
tina  tunica  an  impreflien,  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  brain  ;  and  that  this  impreffion  on 
the  brain  is  one  of  the  immediate  caufes  of  v;fion. 
In  what  particular  manner  it  caufes  vifion,  we  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  difeover,  till  we  know  more  of  the  laws 
which  unite  mind  and  body,  and  by  which  one  of 
thefe  is  qualified  to  aft  upon  the  other  ;  but  becaufe 
we  know  not  the  manner  of  this  operation,  td  affirm 
that  there  is  no  operation  at  all,  feems  to  be  as  abfurd 
as  it  would  be  to  affirm,  becaufe  we  perceive  no  necef- 
fary  ccmneftion  between  a  ftroke  and  the  fenfation  of 
found,  that  the  found  of  a  niufical  firing  is  not  cau* 
Von.  XL  Part  II. 
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fed  by  the  ftroke  of  a  pleftrum,  That  God  might  Of  Pereep- ' 
have  given  us  powers  of  perception  of  a  different  kind  tlon‘  , 
from  thofe  which  we  pofiefs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
but  with  what  we  might  have  been,  we  have  no  con¬ 
cern.  As  we  are,  we  know  perfeftly  that  the  eye  is 
an  inftrument  of  vifion,  becaufe  without  it  nothing  can 
be  feen :  we  know  alfo,  that  the  retina  and  optic 
nerves  are  equally  neceflary ;  becaufe  if  they  be  difor- 
dered,  vifion  is  ftill  wanting  :  we  know  likewife,  that 
the  brain  is  neceflary  to  all  perception  ;  becaufe,  when 
it  is  difordered,  thinking  either  entirely  ceafes  or  is 
proportionably  difturbed.  And,  laftly,  we  are  not 
more  certain  of  our  own  exiftence,  than  that  aElual 
perception  takes  not  place  but  when  the  objeft  makes 
an  impreffion  upon  fome  organ  of  fenfe :  for  when 
no  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the  eye,  we  fee  nothing  ; 
when  no  fapid  body  is  applied  to  the  tongue  and  pa¬ 
late,  we  tafte  nothing ;  and  if  we  could  be  removed 
from  every  thing  folid,  we  would  feel  nothing.  Thefe 
are  conclufions  which  cannot  be  controverted.  They 
are  admitted  equally  by  the  philofopher  and  by  the 
plain  unlettered  man  of  common  fenfe  ;  nor  are  they 
rendered  one  whit  lefs  certain  by  our  not  being  able 
to  go  a  ftep  farther,  fo  as  to  difeover  in  what  manner 
the  brain  or  the  affeftions  of  it  can  be  the  immediate 
inftrument  of  fenfation  and  perception.  For  (as  Dr 
Reid,  in  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  obferves  J),  “  in  f  Inquiry 
the  operations  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  bodies, !nto  the 
we  muft  often  be  fatisfied  with  knowing  that  certain 
things  are  connefted  and  invariably  follow  one  ano- 1  5JI5!  ’ 
ther,  without  being  able  to  difeover  the  chain  that V 
goes  between  them.  It  is  to  fuch  conneftions  that 
we  give  the  name  of  laws  of  nature  :  and  when  we  fay 
that  one  thing  produces  another  by  a  law  of  nature, 
this  fignifies  no  more,  but  that  one  thing  which  we 
call  in  popular  language  the  caufe ,  is  conftantly  and 
invariably  followed  by  another  which  we  call  the  ep- 
fed ;  and  that  we  know  not  how  they  are  connec¬ 
ted.” 

In  the  preceding  feftion  we  have  obferved,  that  in 
fenfation  the  mind  exerts  fome  energy ;  and  therefore, 
as  on  every  hypothefis  perception  is  a  cohfequence  of 
fenfation,  it  follows,  that  in  perception  the  mind 
cannot  be  wholly  inaftive.  Dr  Reid,  in  his  Effays  on 
the  Intelleftual  Powers  of  Man,  feems  to  affirm  that  it 
is.  “  I  fee  no  reafon  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  in  per¬ 
ception  the  mind  afts  upon  the  objeft.  To  perceive 
an  objeft  is  one  thing,  to  aft  upon  it  is  another :  Nor 
is  the  laft  at  all  included  in  the  firft.  To  fay  that  I 
aft  upon  the  wall,  by  looking  at  it,  is  an  abufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  has  no  meaning.”  This  is  indeed  true  i 
it  would  be  a  great  abufe  of  language  to  fay,  that  by 
looking  at  the  wall  a  man  afts  upon  it ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  ever  faid  or  fuppofed  fuch  a 
thing.  The  philofophers  whofe  opinion  he  is  com¬ 
bating,  might  argue  in  this  manner.  We  are  confci- 
ous  that  in  perception  the  mind  is  aftive ;  nothing  can 
aft  immediately  where  it  is  not ;  the  mind  cannot  aft 
immediately  upon  external  exiftence  t  external  exig¬ 
ence,  therefore,  is  not  the.  immediate  objeft  of  that 
energy  which  is  exerted  in  perception.  As  Dr  Reid 
affirms  that  external  exiftence  is  the  immediate  objeft 
of  perception,  he  muft  deny  the  firft  propofition  in 
this  argument  ;  for  if  it  be  granted,  as  we  have  juft 
feen  that  in  his  reply  to  Dr  Porterfield  he  admits  the 
3  fecond» 
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Of  Percep-  fecond,  the  lavvs  of  reafoning  will  compel  him  tq  ad¬ 
don*  mit  tlie  third.  To  fay,  that  in  perception  the  mind 
1  T  •**  ajSls  not  iipaq  external  pbjedls,  is  a  trqth  in  yvhich  all 
mankind  are  agreed  j  and  ip  j?  the  very  principle  from 
vyhich  his  antag'Onifts  infer,  tli^t  tlpe  conviction  of  -die 
prefent  exiftence  of  external  pbjedls  is  not  ap  original 
and  inftindliye  confequence  of  fpnfatJon,  but  an  eqrly 
and  deep-rooted  affociation  which  may  be  yefplyed 
into  a  procefs  of  reafoning.  Hi?  meaning,  therefore, 
mult  be,  that  in  perception  the  ipipd  «&r  Hot  at  oil  • 
but  this  is  pirp^ly  contrary  to  his  definition  of  per¬ 
ception,  which  he  calls  an  act  of  the  mind :  it  is  like- 
wife  contrary  to  his  theory  of  perception,  a?  it  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Common  Setfe.  We  are  there  taught,  with  equal 
elegance  and  perfpicuity,  “  that  an  impreffion  made  by 
an  external  object  upon  the  organ,  nerves,  apd  brain, 
is  followed  by  3  fn/atlon,  and  that  thjs  fenfation  is 
followed  by  the  perception  of  the  objedt.”  We  are 
likewife  taught,  that  “  although  the  Peripatetics  had 
no  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  ap  a&>Ye  and  paffive  intel¬ 
lect,  they  yet  came  nearer  t)ie  truth,  in  holding  the 
mind  to  be,  in  fenfation,  partly  paffive  and  partly  ac¬ 
tive,  than  the  moderns  in  affirming  it  to  be  purely  paf¬ 
five.  Senfation,  imagination,  memory,  apd  judgment, 
have  by  the  vulgar,  in  all  ages,  been  confider-ed  as  acts 
of  the  mind.  The  manner  in  which  they  arp  expref- 
fed  in  all  languages  (hows  this :  for  when  the  mipd  is, 
piucli  employed  in  them,  we  fay,  it  is  very  active  ; 
whereas,  if  they  were  impreffions  only,  wp  ought  to  fay 
that  the  mind  is  very  paffive.”  All  this  is  undeni¬ 
able  ;  but  if  fenfation  neceffarily  precede  perception, 
and  if  in  fenfation  the  mind  he  adtive,  what  becomes 
of  the  affertion,  that  in  perception  it  adls  not  at  all  l 
Indeed  we  may  appeal  to  the  common  fenfe.  of  man¬ 
kind,  whether  any  tiding  can  be  perceived  without 
feme  mental  energy  qf  the  percipient.  For  when  the 
impreffions  made  on  the  external  fenfes  are  faint,  in 
order  to  be  confcious  of  them  an  evident  exertion  is 
yequifite,  not  of  the  organ  only,  but  alfo  of  the  mipd, 
as  in  perceiving  very  remote  objedls  and  founds 5  but 
when  the  impreffions  are  ftronger,  the  perception  i$ 
involuntary  and  unavoidable,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained  in  the  preceding  feftion. 

Therefore  It  being  thps  certain  that  in  perception  the  mind 
the  old  the- both  adls  and  is  adled  upon,  and  it  being  univevfally 
©ry  of  per-  acknowledged  that  nothing  can  adt  where  it  is  not, 
he'prefer-0  We  °urfclves  compelled  to  admit  with  the  Garte¬ 
red  to  his.  fians,  that  in  perception  the  convidlion  of  the  prefent 
exiftence  of  external  objedls  is  not  original  and  inftinc- 
tive,  but  the  confequence  of  an  early  and  unavoidable 
affociation  of  certain  fenfations  with  the  caufes  which 
produce  them.  In  this  opinion  we  arc  ftill  more  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  well-known  fadt,  that  particular  pref- 
fures  uppn  the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain,  excite  not 
only  fenfations,  but  even  perceptions  of  objedls  appa¬ 
rently  external,  when  no  fuch  objedls  are  within  the 
§  Hartley’s  reach  pf  our  fenfes.  Thus  §,  if  a  man  in  the  dark 
Ohfervatiors  prefs  either  corner  of  his  eye  with  his  finger,  he  wijl 
**•  Man.  fee  a  cjrclg  Gf  colours  jike  thofe  in  the  feather  of  a, 
peacock’s  tail,  though  no  fuch  external  objedt  be  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  though  the  room  be  fo  dark  that  no¬ 
thing  external  could  poffibly  be  feen.  Again,  if  a 
burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a  circle,  with 
gyrations  continually  repeated,  the  whole  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  circle  will  at  qnce  appear  on  fire,  though 
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it  is  certain  that  there  cap  be  really  on  fire  but  one  Of  I’prcep. 
pprtion  of  that  circumference,  equal  in  length  to  the  , 

diameter  of  the  coai.  Thefp  are  fadls  known  to  all  '  ”:,r 
mankind ;  and  they  are  perfectly  irrecppcileable  with 
the  fupppfition,  that  the  perception  of  external  objects, 
by  the  fenfe  of  fight  is  original  and  inftindtive  ;  but 
they  are  at  once  accounted  for,  if  if  bp  true  that  rays 
of  light  falling  from  external  objedls  upon  the  return 
tunica  agitate  the  optic  nerves  apd  brain,  apd  that  fuch 
agitations  excite  fenfations  in  the  niind  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  u?  to  refer  to  external  objedls,  as,  under 
God,  their  ultimate  caufe. 

But  though  we  have  declared  ourfelves  to  bp  in  this 
infflince  Cartefians,  we  do  not  admit  all  the  abfurdi- 
ties  which  have  foretimes  been  imputed  to  that  fy- 
ftem  of  perception.  We  do  nut  believe  that  external 
objedls  pne  perceived  by  means  of  images  of  them  in 
the  mind  or  the  brain ;  nor  do  we  think  that  Des 
Cartes  or  Locke  has  any  where  affirmed  that  they  are, 

Other  wife  than  by  an  exprefiion  obvioufly  figurative, 
denoting,  not  that  the  adlual  jhapes  c>f  things  are  de¬ 
lineated  in  the  brain  or  upon  the  mind,  hut  oply  that 
impreffions  of  fome  kind  or  other  are  conveyed  to  the 
brain  by  means  pf  the  organs  of  fenfe  and  their  cor- 
refponding  nerves;  and  that  between  thofe  impreffions 
and  the  fenfations  excited  in  thp  mind,  there  is  a  real, 
an4  ip  our  prefent  jtate  a  neceffary,  though  unknown, 
connection. 

Upon  the  \vhpje,  we  think  that  there  is  good  evi-Thas  rheo- 
dence  for  believing,  that  in  perception  the  procefs  of  rY  fairlT 
nature  is  as  follows  :  Fitfl,  If  the  abject  he  not  in  con- 
tadl  with  the  organ  of  fenfe,  there  mull  be  fome  me¬ 
dium  whjch  paffes  betwpeu  them  j  as,  in  vifion,  the  rays 
of  light ;  in  hearing,  the  vibrations  of  elaftic  air  ;  and 
in  fnieljing,  the  effluvia  of  the  body  fmelled  j  otherwife 
Vre  have  neither  fenfation  nor  perception.  Secondly. 

There  muft  be  fome  action  or  impreffion  upon  the  or¬ 
gan  of  fenfp,  either  by  the  immediate  application  o. 
the  objedl,  as  in  the  two  fenfes  of  touch  and  tafte  ;  or 
by  the  medium,  that  goes  between  them,  as  in  tho 
qther  three  fenfes.  Thirdly,  The  nerves  which  go 
from  the  brain  to  the  organ,  muft  receive  fome  im- 
preffion  by  means  of  that  which  was  made  upon  the 
organ  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  nerves  that  impreffion 
rnnft  be  carried  to  the  brain.  Fourthly ,  The  impref¬ 
fion  made  upon  thp  organ,  nerves,  and,  brain,  roufesj 
the  dormant  energy  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  double  ac-, 
tion  of  the  mind  and  the  objedl  produces  a  -fenfation. 

And,  lajliy.  As  we  know  by  experience  that  the  mind 
alone  cannot  by  any  exertion  of  its  own  prpdu.ee  01: e 
fenfation,  and  are  intuitively  certain  that  nothing 
can  begin  to  exift  without  a  caufe,  we  infer  frqrn 
the  exiftence  of  any  new  fenfation  the  exiftence  of 
fome  other  caufe  than  the  internal  energy  of  the  mind, 
from  which  that  fenfation  proceeds  ;  and  this  caufe 
experience  teaches  us  to  be  the  external  objedl.  This 
procefs  is  carried  on  fo  rapidly,  and  the  feveral  parts  of 
it,  by  being  continually  repeated,  are  fo  clofely  affoci-. 
ated,.  that  except  by  a  reflex;  adt  of  the  mind  we  di*? 
liinguilh  them  not  from  one  another,  and  therefore  we  35 
denominate  the  whole  perception.  differ  linfe 

It  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  we  advance  a  doCTfro‘m  t‘)r 
trine  which  Dr  Reid  has  controverted  ;  but  he  differs  Reid’s, 
from  us  only  in  the  laft  llage  of  the  procefs,  where.  5  See  /»- 
Jie  fnppofes  fenfation  and  perception  to  be  two  fimple.  f‘ffy-f"toas 
and  independent  adls  of  the  mind.  Yet  he  fome  times 
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exptelfes  himfelf,  as  If  he  thought  as  we  do,  that  iri 
perception  the  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  exter¬ 
nal  objefts  is  rather  the  refult  of  experience  than  an 
iiiftinftive  perfualion.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  the  percep¬ 
tion  which  we  have  in  frhelling  a  rofe,  he  faysf, 
“  Perception  has  always  an  external  objcift,  and  the 
objeft  of  my  perception  In  this  cafe  is  that  quality  in 
the  rofe  which  I  difeern  by  the  fenfe  of  fmell.  Qbfer- 
ving  that  the  agreeable  fenfation  is  raifed  when  the 
rofe  is  near,  and  ceafcs  when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led 
by  my  nature  [we  think  ly  experience  would  have  been 
more  proper]  to  conclude  fome  quality  to  be  in  the 
rofe,  which  is  the  caufe  of  this  fenfation.  This 
quality  iri  the  rofe  is  the  objeft  perceived;  arid  that  aft 
of  my  mind,  by  which  I  have  the  conviftiori  and  be¬ 
lief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  cafe  I  call  percep¬ 
tion.”  Again  (he  fays)  that  “  three  of  our  fenfes, 
viz.  fmell,  tafte,  and  hearing,  originally  give  us  only 
certain  fenfations,  and  a  conviftiori  that  thefe  fenfa- 
tions  are  occaffoned  by  fome  external  objeft.  We 
give  a  name  to  that  quality  of  the  objeft  by  which  it 
is  fitted  to  produce  fuch  a  fenfation,  and  conneft  that 
quality  with  the  objeft  and  with  its  other  qualities. 
Thus  we  learn,  that  a  certain  fenfation  of  fmell  is 
produced  by  a  rofe  ;  and  that  quality  in  the  rofe  by 
which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  this  fenfation  we  call 
the  fmell  of  the  rofe.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  fen¬ 
fation  is  original.  The  perception  that  the  rofe  has 
that  quality  which  we  call  its  Jmell,  is  acquired.” 

To  this  doftrine  no  Cartefian  could  poffibly  ob- 
jeft  ;  for  it  is  the  very  account  which  Des  Car¬ 
tes  himfelf  would  have  given  of  perception  by  the 
organ  of  fmell,  as  it  refolves  fuch  a  perception 
into  an  early  afiociatiori  between  a'  certain  fen¬ 
fation  and  that  external  quality  from  which  we 
know  by  experience  that  the  fehfatiori  proceeds. 
Indeed  the  excellent  author  repeatedly  affirnis,  that 
every  different  perception  is  conjoined  with  a  fenfa¬ 
tion  which  is  proper  to  it ;  and  that  the  one  is  the 
fign,  and  the  other  the  thing  fignified.  He  like  wife 
doubts  *,  whether  children,  frofti  the  time  that  they 
begin  to  ufe  their  fenfes,  make  a  diftinftion  between 
things  which  are  only  conceived  or  imagined,  and 
things  which  really  ex  iff.  But  if  the  conviftiori 
of  the. prefent  exiftence  of  external  objefts  were  in 
perception  inJl'mSive ,  we  cannot  fee  how  there  could 
be  room  for  fuch  a  doubt :  for  the  mere  fenfes  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  as  perfeft  as  thofe  of  full  grown  men  ;  and 
they  know  well  the  differerice  between  aftually  fuck¬ 
ing  their  nurfes  and  only  thinking  of  that  operation, 
though  they  be  not  capable  of  expreffing  that  diffe¬ 
rence  in  language. 

But  if  in  perception  our  conviftion  of  the  prefent 
exiftence  of  external  objefts  be  not  iiiftinftive,  what, 
it  may  be  allied,  is  the  evidence  that  fuch  objefts  real¬ 
ly  exift  ?  This  queftion  we  fhall  partly  anfwer  iri  the 
following  feftion,  and  more  completely  when  we 
come  to  examine  Berkeley’s  theory  of  the  non-exift- 
ence  of  niatter  :  but  from  what  has  been  faid  already, 
it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  every  fenfatidn  compels 
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us  td  believe  in  the  prefent  exiftence  of  fomethiug  t*  :-j  <! 
different  from  ourfelves,  as  well  as  from  our  fenfa-  rvipty- 

■  ’  tiveSciihs. 

turns.  . 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  QljcBs  of  each  Setife  refpeBively. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  fenfation  and  per-Touc!'>  t!*e 
ceptiori  ill  general,  ami  fhown  that  it  is  not  by  Inftinft 
that  we  perceive  the  exiftence  of  external  objefts.  ”rceive 
This  will  appear  more  clearly,  if  we  can  afeertaiu  the  heat  and 
precife  nature  of  that  information  which  each  fen  ft!  c°ld,  &.c, 
affords  us  :  and  in  order  to  this,  we  fhall  begin  with 
the  fenfe  of  touch,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  that  which  is 
certainly  firft  exercifed,  but  alfo  becaufe  there  is  a 
meaning  in  which  all  the'  others  may  be  refolved  into  it.  gg 

By  means  of  touch  We  perceive  many  things;  of  The  nature 
which  the  chief  are,  heat  and  cold,  hardnefs  and  foft-  ft  heit  and 
nefs,  toughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  extenfion,  figure,  fa-  a’!d’ 
lidity,  and  motion.  Of  thefe  perceptions,  fome  are  ceLaUm- 
immediate  ;  and  others,  as  we  are  perfuaded,  early  affo- mediately, 
ciations,  which  may  be  refolveil  into  a  procefs  of  rea- 
foning.  The  perceptions  of  heat  and  cold  are  imme¬ 
diate.  When  a  perfon  for  the  firft  time  in  his  life  ap¬ 
proaches  the  fire,  ht  feels  heat ;  and  when  he  is  firft 
expofed  to  the  froit,  he  feels  cold.  What  are  heat 
and  cold,  and  where’  do  they  refide  if  They  are  obvi- 
oufly  the  reverfe  of  each  other ;  but  are  they  external 
objefts,  of  riie're  fenfations  in  the  mind !  They  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  fenfations  which  have  no  exiftence  but  when 
they  afe  felt.  To  every  man  not  altogether  a  ftranger  to 
theie  fpeculations,  this  propofition  is  felf-evident;  but  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people  it  appears  an  extravagant  para¬ 
dox.  To  make  it  plain,  however,  to  the  meaneit  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  is  fuffieient  to  obferve,  that  at  a  certain  di- 
it-ance  the  fire  has  no  perceptible  influence  upon  any 
perfon  ;  if  that  dill  ante  be  leffened,  we  feel  an  agree¬ 
able  warmth ;  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  the  warmth 
becomes  difagrceable  ;  and  ftill  nearer,  it  will  rife  to 
pain.  No  man  fuppofes  the  pain  inflifted  by  a  fword 
to  exift  in  the  fword,  or  any  where  elfe  but  in  a  fen- 
tient  being:  It  is  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  pain  to 
exift  in  fire,  or  any  where  elfe  but  in  a  fentient 
being.  But  that'  which  at  one  diftance  is  pain, 
at  another  is  only  agreeable  warmth  ;  and  fince  warmth 
and  pain  are  orily  diffeieui  degrees  of  the  fame  feel¬ 
ing.  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  one  as  the 
other  in  the  fire.  What  then  is  the  objeft  of  fenfe 
when  we  feel  heat  ?  There  is  obvioufly  no  objeft  be¬ 
yond  the  prefent  fenfation. 

But  has  the  fenfation  of  heat  no  caufe  independent  ?9 
of  us  ?  Undoubtedly  it  has,  and  experience  teaches  us^^ 
that  the  caufe  is  in  the  fire.  We  know  that  we  can-fe3.  ^ 
riot  produce  the  fenfation  of  heat  in  ourfelves  by  any 
mental  energy  of  our  own  ;  and  we  are  intuitively  cer- 
tairi,  that  nothing  can  begin  to  exift  without  fome 
caufe.  A  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  covered  with 
fnow,  may  imagine  or  remember  what  he  felt  when  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fire,  and  thus  have  in  his  mind 
What  is  called  an  idea  of  heat ;  but  that  idea  will  not 
warm  him  (e)  like  the  aftual  fenfation,  whieh  no  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  own  can  in  fuch  circumftarices  produce. 

3  Q_2  When 


(k)  - Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his'hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 
Or  eloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  l 


Or  wallow  naked  in  December’s  fnow, 

By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer’s  heat  ? 

Oh  no  !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

It.  ItrCHARB  II. 
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Ofcjei&sof  When  he  leaves  the  mountain,  however,  and  ap« 
♦hcrefpec  proaehes  the  fire,  be  feels  the  fenfation  actually  pro- 
t,vc  beiiies.  (juce(jj  an(3  produced  as  often  as  he  makes  the  experi¬ 
ment.  He  is,  therefore,  under  the  necefiity  of  infer¬ 
ring,  that  in  the  lire  there  is  fome  power  or  quality 
which,  afting  either  mediately  or  immediately  upon 
liis  fenfe  of  touch,  excites  the  feeling  which  is  called 
heat.  'What  that  power  is,  we  fhall  perhaps  never  be 
able  to  difeover ;  but  it  is  felf-evident,  that  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  heat  nor  the  refemblance  of  heat,  though  in  vul¬ 
gar  language  it  is  known  by  that  name. 

The  fame  leafoning  holds  good  with  refpedt  to 
cold.  There  is  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  fome  power  in  the  air  which  congeals  water  and 
caufes  cold  ;  but  that  power  is  as  different  from  the 
fenfation  of  cold,  as  the  power  of  fire  is  different  from 
the  fenfation  of  heat,  or  the  point  of  a  fword  from  a 
40  flefh  wound. 

Tbe  per-  By  the  fenfe  of  touch  we  perceive  extenfion,  figure, 
ce?tl0p"S  and  iolidity,  &c.  but  we  do  not  perceive  them  imme- 
snd  ffnire  diately  as  we  perceive  heat  and  cold  ;  for  extenfion,  fi- 
&c.  notimigure,  and  folidity,  are  not  fenfations.  Thofe  percep- 
luediate.  tions  then  mull:  be  acquired  ;  and  more  clearly  to  af- 
certain  the  manner  in  which  wre  acquire  them,  let  us 
fuppofe  a  man  from  his  birth  deftitute  of  the  fenfe  of 
fight  and  the  power  of  local  motion,  but  poffelfed  of 
intellect  and  every  other  faculty  which  we  enjoy.— 
Such  a  perfon,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  capable  of  every 
fenfation  and  perception  which  is  original  to  us,  except 
the  perception  of  colours ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  poflibleto  give  him  perceptions  of  extenfion, 
figure,  and  folidity.  Let  us  try  :  and  as  he  cannot 
move  a  fingle  limb  or  member  of  himfelf,  let  us  fup¬ 
pofe  a  folid  fubftance  of  fmall  dimeufions  to  be  gently 
preffed  again  ft  any  part  of  his  body  ;  what  would  fuch 
preffure  communicate  to  him  ?  We  think  it  could  com¬ 
municate  nothing  but  a  new  fenfation,  to  w'hich,  as  it 
is  neither  pleafing  nor  painful,  no  name  has  hitherto 
been  given,  except  the  general  one  of  feeling.  This 
fenfation  he  would  not  know  whether  to  refer  to  an 
external  or  internal  caufe  ;  or  rather  he  could  have  no 
notion  whatever  of  an  external  caufe,  though  he  would 
at  the  fame  time  be  confcious  that  the  new  fenfation 
was  not  excited  by  any  energy  of  his  own  will.  Were 
the  prelfure  to  be  gradually  increafed  till  it  rofe  to 
pain,  our  blind  man  would  ftill  be  confcious  of  nothing 
but  a  fenfation,  which  could  not  lead  him  to  the  no¬ 
tion  of  extenfion,  figure,  or  folidity,  becaufe  mere 
fenfations  cannot  be  conceived  as  either  folid  or  ex¬ 
tended.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  preffure  to  he  ap¬ 
plied  fuceeffively  to  difierent  parts  of  his  body ;  lie 
would  now  indeed  be  confcious  of  fucceffive  fenfations, 
but  he  could  not  afiign  to  them  either  extenfion  or 
place :  for  it  has  been  already  {hown  that  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  are  not  themfelves  fentient ;  and  it 
ihall  be  fhown  afterwards,  that  to  a  man  who  has  never 
perceived  motion,  place  is  abfolutely  inconceivable. 
Laftly,  let  us  fuppofe  the  dimenfions  of  the  preffing 
fubftance  to  he  greatly  enlarged :  what  would  then  fol¬ 
low  ?  nothing,  we  apprehend,  but  an  increafe  of  pain  : 
for  though  his  whole  body  were  preffed  ab  extra ,  the 
preffure  could  affedft  the  individual  being  which  is 
lentient,  not  more  extenfively,  but  only  more  vio¬ 
lently.  It-appears,  therefore,  that  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  and  deftitute  of  the  power  of  local  mo- 
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tien,  could  never  be  made  to  perceive  extenfion,  ft-  object,  of 
gure,  or  folidity.  therUpe:- 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  man  to  receive  by  a  miracle  tive  SL|lfe<‘ 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  to  be  fuddenly  prompted,  by 
fome  inftinttive  impulfe,  to  arife  and  walk.  So  long  How  they 
as  he  met  with  no  obftacle  in  his  way,  he  would  not,  aie  ucqui- 
we  apprehend,  acquire  by  this  exercife  any  correct  no- red. 
tions  of  extenfion  or  figure  ;  but  were  a  ftone  or  log 
of  wood  of  confiderable  dimenfions  to  be  laid  acrofs 
his  ufual  walk,  the  cafe  would  foon  be  altered.  He 
would  feel  himfelf  interrupted  in  his  courfe,  and  he 
would  at  the  fame  inftant  recognize  his  wonted  fenfa¬ 
tions  of  touch.  After  being  twice  or  thrice  thus  in¬ 
terrupted,  he  would  learn  from  experience  that  the  in¬ 
terruption  or  refiftance  proceeded  from  the  fame 
caufe  which  in  this  inftance  communicated  to  him  the 
fenfation  of  feeling  ;  and  were  he  to  run  his  hand  along 
the  furface  of  the  log  or  ftone,  he  would  perceive  the 
refiftance  and  the  fenfation  continued.  As  every  effect 
muft  have  an  adequate  caufe,  this  continued  refiftance 
would  compel  him  to  believe  the  continuity  of  fome- 
thing  external  in  every  dire&ion  in  which  he  felt  his 
hand  refilled;  but  fuch  continuity  of  being  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  word  extenfion.  At  the  very  fame 
time,  and  by  the  very  fame  means,  he  would  gradual¬ 
ly  acquire  the  perception  of  figure ;  for  by  running 
his  hand  in  every  direction  over  the  furface  of  the  obr 
ftacle  which  oppofed  him,  he  would  foon  perceive  it 
on  all  lides  limited;  but  the  limits  of  extenfion  k  a 
phrafe  of  precifely  the  fame  import  with  figure.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  without  the  power  of  local 
motion,  men  could  never  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  acquire 
the  notions  of  extenfion  and  figure  ;  and  the  fame  will 
be  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  hardnefs  and 
foftnefs.  ^ 

When  we  prefs  our  hand  ’gently  againft  a  flock  or  Hardnefs 
a  ftone,  we  feel  a  fenfation  which  is'  neither  painful  and  fofrnefi, 
nor  pleafing.  When  we  prefs  it  more  violently,  theb°w  per~ 
fenfation  becomes  painful,  and  we  experience  in  theceive<1, 
objeft  a  refiftance  which  we  have  not  power  to  over¬ 
come.  When  we  prefs  butter  or  pomatum  very  gently, 
we  have  a  fenfation  in  all  refpects  limilar  to  that  which 
we  felt  when  we  gently  touched  the  flock  or  the  Hone,. 

But  when  we  prefs  the  butter  with  violence,  we  feel  no 
pain,  and  experience  little  refiftance  ;  for  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  compofed  give  way  before  the  hand,  though 
the  parts  of  the  flock  or  the  ftone  remained  fixed- and 
immoveable.  That  the  parts  of  one  body  Ihould  thus 
refill:  a  preffure  to  w'hich  the  parts  of  another  fo  readi¬ 
ly  yield,  muft  proceed  from  fome  difference  in  the 
texture  of  the  two  bodies  :  for  by  the  fenfe  of  touch 
we  perceive  the  effe&s  to  be  different ;  and  are  there-- 
fore  certain  that  they  muft  proceed  either  from  diffe¬ 
rent  caufes,  or  from  the  fame  caufe  operating  with 
different  degrees  of  force.  That  particular  texture 
which  makes  the  parts  of  a  ftone  refill  the  preffure  of 
touch,  we  call  hardnefs ;  and  the  texture  which  makes. 
the  parts  of  butter  or  pomatum  give  way  to  touch,  we 
call  foftnefs.  But  what  hardnefs  and  foftnefs  are  in 
themfelves,  touch  cannot  inform  us  ;  for  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  fenfations,  nor  limilar  to  fenfations.  We  acquire, 
however,  by  experience,  fo  complete  notions  of  hard¬ 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  that  every  one  who  underftands  the 
Englifh  language  perfectly  knows  the  meaning  of  thefe 
words  as  foon  as  he  hears  them  ;  and  when  he  is  told 

that 
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that  one  body  is  hard  and  another  foft,  he  knows  with 
abfolute  certainty  that  the.  meaning  of  the  afl’ertien  is, 
that  the  parts  of  the  body  which  is  fait!  to  be  hard  are 
held  together  by  fbme  unknown  caufe  operating  for¬ 
cibly,  and  that  the  parts  of  the  other  are  held  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  caufe  operating  with  lcfs 
force. 

We  acquire  the  notions  of  rougbnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs  in  the  very  fame  way  and  by  the  very  fame  means 
that  we  acquire  ideas  of  extenfion  and  figure.  To  de- 
feribe  the  procefs  at  large  would  certainly  be  fuperflu- 
ous  ;  for  if  what  we  have  faid  concerning  our  percep¬ 
tions  of  extenfion  and  figure  be  juft  and  intelligible, 
every  one  will,  without  farther  affiftance,  difeover  for 
himfelf  how  he  perceives  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs. 
Motion  lhall  be  confidered  among  the  adjuncts  of  body ; 
but,  in  order  to  underhand  what  body  itfelf  is,  it  will 
be  neceffary,  before  we  difmifs  the  fenfe  of  touch,  to 
inquire  how  we  come  by  the  notion  of  folidity. 

Solidity  is  one  of  thofe  notions,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Locke,  one  of  thofe  ideas,  which  are  commonly 
faid  to  be  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  That  touch 
gives  the  firlt  hint  towards  our  notion  of  folidity,  is 
certainly  true ;  but  that  hint  muft  be  afterwards  im¬ 
proved  by  the  intellect,  or  we  never  could  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  when  any  thing  is 
laid  to  be  abfolutely  folid.  We  know  by  experience, 
that  we  can  at  pleafure  open  and  fhut  our  empty  hand 
without  meeting  with  any  reliftance.  We  know  like- 


wile,  that  when  we  gralp  an  ivory  ball  of  three  or  four  mind. 
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On  the  fenfea  of  tafte,  fmell,  mid  hearing,  it  is  Qbjeu'W 
neediefa  to  fay  much.  The  immediate  objects  of  thefe  V.'® ‘VjT;* 
are  confefiedly  fenfations  which  have  no  cxi Hence  but  ^ 
when  they  are  perceived ;  though  experience  teaches  us 
to  refer  them  all  to  external  objedts  as  their  relpective  Nothing 
caufes.  With  i  efpedl  to  fmell,  this  has  been  made  fuf-hut  mere 
ficiently  evident  in  "the  preceding  feftion,  audit  is 
lefs  evident  with  refpecl  to  taftc  and  hearing.  „  of  fmell 

Certain  bodies  applied  to  the  tongue  and  palate*  4 6 
and  moilleued  with  the  faliva,  excite  certain  l'cniationsTafie,  and 
which  we  call  taftes.  Thefe  fenfations,  however,  are 
not  in  the  bodies  ;  nor  can  they  have  any  exiftence  but 
in  a  fentient  being.  They  are  produced  in  confequence 
of  impulfes  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate,, 
exciting  certain  agitations  in  the  brain  ;  but  the  fe il¬ 
lation  itfelf  is  neither  impulle  nor  agitation.  Some 
fubltances  excite  taftes  which  are  agreeable,  and  others- 
fuch  as  are  difagrecable  ;  and  there  are  not  a  fe*1  which 
excite  no  tafte  at  all.  Bodies,  which  applied  to  the 
tongue  and  palate  of  one  man  produce  taltes  that  are 
agreeable,  applied  to  the  fame  organs  of  another  man 
give  him  taftes  which  are  difagreeaide  ;  and  we  have  all 
experienced,  that  the  fame  fubftance,  which,  when  the 
organs  are  found,  excites  a  fweet  or  pleafant  tafte,, 
has,  when  the  organs  were  difordered,  excited  a  tafte 
which  was  bitter  or  unpleafant.  Thefe  fails,  which 
cannot  be  controverted,  afford  the  fullelt  evidence,  if 
evidence  were  wanted,  that  tafte,  as  we  feel  it,  is  no 
quality  of  bodies,  nor  has  any  exiftence  out  of  the 


inches  diameter,  no  force  which  we  can  exert  will  bring 
together  the  feveral  parts  of  the  hand,  which  were  ea- 
fily  brought  together  when  we  grafped  nothing.  In 
this  way  do  we  acquire  our  firft  notion  of  folidity  ;  for 
that  word  denotes  nothing  more  in  this  inftance  than 
the  power  or  property  of  the  ball,  by  which  our 
fingers  are  excluded  from  the  place  which  it  occupies. 
Solidity  differs  from  hardnefs  in  this  refpedt,  that 


The  organ  of  hearing  is  the  ear,  and  its  objedt  is-Heaiing,. 
found.  It  is  well  known,  that  found  is  produced  by 
certain  vibrations  of  the  air  ftriking  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  and  that  thofe  vibrations  are  caufed  by  the  fo- 
norous  body.  Sound,  however,  is  not  vibration,  nor 
the  idea  of  found  the  idea  qf  vibration.  Sound  conli- 
dered  by  itfelf  is  a  mere  fenfation,  which  can  have  no 
exiftence  but  in  a  fentient  being.  We  know  by  ex~ 


hardnefs  refults  from  the  ftrong  coheiion  of  the  parts  perience,  that  it  is  caufed  by  lomething  external ;  but 
of  a  hard  .body,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  change  we  know  likewife  that  the  effect  has  no  refemblance. 
the  places  of  thofe  parts,  as  they  refpedt  onfe  another ;  to  the  caufe.  Previous  to  experience  we  could  not 
whereas  folidity  refpedts  the  whole  mafs,  and  is  as  ef-  refer  found  to  any  external  caufe  ;  far  lefs  could  we 
fential  a  quality  of  water  as  of  adamant.  A  drop  of  difeern  whether  it  proceeded  from  an  object  above  us 
water,  indeed,  placed  between  two  plane  furfaces  of  or  below  us,  on  our  right  hand  or  on  our  left.  It  ap- 
rnarble,  will  not  like  adamant  preclude  their  contadt ;  pears  to  us  felf-evident,  that  if  a  man  born  deaf  were 


becauie  the  parts  of  a  drop  of  water,  cohering  but 
loofely  to  one  another,  give  way  to  the  preffure,  and 


fuddeuly  made  to  hear,  he  would  conilder  his  fir ll  feri- 
fation  of  found  as  originating  wholly  within  himfelf. 


efcape  in  every  lateral  direction.  But  if  a  drop  of  wa-  Between  that  fenfation  and  the  fenfations  of  touch. 


ter  be  confined  on  all  fides,  as  in  a  globe  of  gold,  we 
know  from  experiment  that  no  force  will  bring  the  lides 
of  the  globe  together  without  forcing  the  water 
through  the  pores  of  the  metal  ;  and  hence  we  infer 
folidity  to  be  effential  to  every  corporeal  fubftance. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  of  the  objects  percqived 
by  touch  not  one  is  immediately  perceived  except 
beat,  cold,  and  other  fenfations.  The  fenfations,  as 
they  are  not  excited  by  any  internal  energy*  of  our 
own,  lead  us  indeed  to  foinething  external  as  their 
caufe  ;  and  by  comparing  the  different  fenfations  with 


tafte,  fmell,  and  fight,  there,  is  no  refemblance  ; 
are  there  any  relations  among  them,  which,  previous 
to  experience,  could  induce  him  to  trace  them  all  to 
external  objects  as  their  feveral  caufes.  Our  deaf  man 
might  have  learned  to  refer  all  his  other  fenfations  to. 
their  true  caufes,  in  fome  fuch  way  as  we  have  deferi- 
bed  under,  the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  but  found  would  be. 
fomething  fo  new  to  him,  and  fo  totally  different  from, 
touch,  tafte,  and  fmell,  that  he  could  attribute  it  to 
nothing  external.  ^ 

Experience,  however,  would  foon  teach  him,,  that  D, 


each  other,  and  obferving  what  effects  their  external  the  ear  is  its  organ,  and  the  fonorous  body  its  caufe  ;  that 


caufes  have  upon  our  own  motions,  we  are  •  naturally 
led  to  conceive  thefe  caufes  as  extended,  figured,  fo¬ 
lid,  hard  or  foft,  rough  or  fmooth,  &c. ;  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  conception  is  the  refult  of  experience, 
aud  a  procefs  of  mental  reafoning 


and  hC  would  in  time  learn  to  diftinguiih  one  found,  ftingutfh 
that  of  a  trumpet  for  inftance,  from  another,  fuppofe 
the  found  of  a  bell ;  and  to  attribute  each  to.  it3  pro-  bodies  hy¬ 
per  caufe,  even  when  neither  the  trumpet  nor  the  bell  their  ref 
was  perceived  by  his  other  fenfes.  With,  refpedt  tofpc&ive 
founds^oun^3>k 
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Sight  ori¬ 
ginally  per¬ 
ceives  no¬ 
thing  but 
colours, 
which  are 
mere  fenfa- 
tions. 
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founds  wlii cl)  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  hear,  this  hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  figure  and  extenflon,  are  the  Objects  of 
is  done  fo  iiiffantaneoufly,  that  fome  philofophers  have  qualities  of  things  external;  whereas  colour  being  a  '  “c. 
imagined  it  to  be  the  effedl  of  an  inftindtive  principle  in  mere  fenfation,  is  nothing  but  an  affedtion  or  modifi-  uvt  ‘^U  L3.‘ 
our  nature,  totally  different  from  experience,  and  indepen-  cation  of  the  fentient  being.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
dent  of  realon.  But  the  fadt  is  not  fo.  Long  before  we  fentient  beings,  according  as  they  differ  from  one  an- 
are  capable  of  making  fenfation  and  perception  objects  other,  may  be  differently  affedted  by  the  fame  exter- 
of  tefledlion,  we  have  heard  the  found  produced  by  the  nal  caufe  ;  fo  that  one  man  may  perceive jhat  to  be 
rh  ging  of  a  bell,  and  feen  the  objedt  which  prodticed  green  which  all  other  men  perceive  to  be  blue.  The 
the  fiuuid  fo  often,  tint,  when  we  hear  a  limikr  found  immediate  external  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of  colour,  is 
again,  we  inftantly  refer  it  to  a  hell,  though  we  fee  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  body,  which  in 
not  the  bell  from  which  it  proceeds  :  but  this  is  the  common  language  is  laid  to  be  coloured.  Thefe  rays 
•effedl  of  habit,  and  not  of  inftindl.  Had  we  never  per-  falling  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  are  refradled  di de¬ 
ceived  a  bell  while  ringing  by  either  of  our  fenfes  of  rently,  according  as  their  incidence  is  more  or  lei’s 
fight  or  touch,  we  could  not  by  the  fenfe  of  hearing  oblique  into  points  on  the  retina,  where  they  form 
acquire  any  notion  of  the  figure  or  texture  of  the  bo-  a  pidlure  of  the  external  objedl ;  and  from  the  pic- 
dy  from  which  the  caufe  of  the  found  proceeds,  tho’  tare,  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  commuuica* 
we  had  heard  that  found  every  day  of  our  lives.  It  is,  ted  to  the  brain  fome  impulfe  or  agitation,  which  pro- 
indeed,  by  experience  only  that  we  learn  to  diftinguifh  duces  vifion  or  the  perception  of  colour.  As  rays  of 
by  the  ear  whether  a  fonorous  body  be  before  or  be-  light  are  corporeal  fubftances,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
hind  us,  on  our  right  hand  or  on  our  left ;  for  we  find  can  adl  upon  body  only  by  impulfe  ;  but  between  im- 
it  always  difficult  to  fay  from  what  precife  quarter  a'  pulfe  and  the  various  fenfations  of  red,  green,  blue,  &c. 
ffrange  found  proceeds  ;  and  this  difficulty  would  be  there  is  no  refeitiblance.  For  the  laws  of  refkdlion 
heightened  to  impoffibility,  had  not  all  founds  fome-  and  refradlion,  and  for  the  ftrudture  of  the  eye,  fee 
thing  in  common.  Dr  Sparman relates,  that  when  he  Optics  and  Anatomy.  That  which  we  have  to  ih- 
firft  heard  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  he  did  not  know  on  quire  into  at  prefent  is,  how  we  learn,  by  means  of 
what  fide  of  him  to  appprehend  danger,  as  the  found  the  fenfe  of  fight,  to  perceive  the  figure,  magnitude, 
feemed  to  proceed  from  the  ground,  and  to  inclofe  a  motion,  and  diffance  of  external  objects,  or  indeed  to 
circle  of  which  lie  and  his  companions  flood  in  the  cen-  diffinguifh  one  objedl  from  another, 
tie.  The  fame  thing  has  happened  to  every  man,  when  A  ray  of  light  preceding,  as  all  rays  do,  in  a  ftraight 
the  found  was  fuch  as  he  had  never  heard  before  ;  even  line,  muff,  however  great  its  length,  affedl  the  eye, 
though  it  was  neither  fo  loud  nor  fo  terrific  as  the  retina,  and  optic  nerve,  as  if  it  were  a  lingle  point, 
roaring  of  a  lion  in  a  defert  wildernefs  :  but  with  re-  From  this  obvious  and  undeniable  fadl,  Bifhop  Berkeley 
fpedt  to  founds  whieh  we  are  daily  hearing  on  each  predidled  *,  that  a  man  born  blind,  who  fliould  be  fud-  *  ^fy  #*- 
fide  of  us,  we  foon  learn  to  diftinguifh  with  tolerable  denly  made  to  fee,  would  at  firft  perceive  nothing 
accuracy  whether  they  be  before  or  behind  us,  above  without  him,  would  diftinguifh  neither  the  diftance,  0j  Vi/tm. 
or  below,  on  out  right  hand  or  on  our  left.  All  this,  fize,  figure,  nor  fituation,  of  external  objefts  ;  that  he 
however,  is  the  effect,  not  of  inftindl,  but  of  experi-  would  only  fee  in  his  eyes  themfelves,  or,  to  fpeak 
ence  improved  into  habit.  more  properly,  would  only  experience  new  modifica- 

Sight  is  juftly  confidered  as  the  noblefl  and  moll  tions  in  his  mind,  until  joining  touch  to  fight,  he  form- 
comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes.  The  reafon  is  obvi-  ed  thus  a  communication  with  the  external  world, 
ous ;  for  when  a  full-grown  man  opens  his  eyes,  he  and  learned,  by  the  fimultaneous  exercife  of  the  two 
perceives  houfes,  trees,  rivers,  the  earth,  fun,  and  moon,  fenfes,  that  natural  language  in  which  the  vlfib/e  is  the 
&c.  and  to  each  of  thefe  objects  belong  figure,  exten-  fign  of  the  tangible.  This  ,  truth,  which  was  difeover- 
fion,  colour,  &c.  which  are  all  perceived  inftantly  by  ed  by  the  Bifhop  meiely  by  contemplating  in  his  own 
means  of  this  fenfe.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  fenfe  mind  the  nature  of  fenfation,  and  the  known  laws  of 
of  fight  does  not  originally  communicate  to  us  fo  ma-  optics,  after  having  been  laughed  at  for  more  than  20 
ny  perceptions  ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  years  as  one  of  the  many  dreams  of  a  vifionary  genius, 
an  infant  cannot  at  firft,  or  for  fome  weeks  after  its  was  completely  confirmed  by  the  cafe  of  the  famous 
birth,  diftinguifh  by  vifion  one  objedl  from  another,  patient  whom  Chefelden  cured  of  a  cataradl;  and  that 
Colour  is  the  proper  objedl  of  fight,  and  for  fome  time  too,  though  the  cataradl  does  not  produce  total  blind- 
its  only  objedl ;  but  colour  as  perceived  by  us  is  a  mere  uefs  :  .which  makes  it  evident,  that  the  firft  vifual  per- 
fenfation,  which  can  have  no  exigence  hut  in  a  fentient  ceptions  of  the  patient  after  his  recovery  could  not  be 
being.  If  this  propofition  flood  in  need  of  proof,  wholly  new  and  unmixed.  It  may  indeed  be  confirm- 
we  might  obferve  that  there  are  men,  and  even  whole  ed  at  any  time  by  a  fimple  experiment  made  upon  an 
families,  who  poflefs  the  fenfe  of  fight  in  a  degree  of  infant.  For  feveral  weeks  after  birth,  a  child  fliuts 
perfedtion  fufficient  for all  the  purpofes  of  life,  and  yet  notits  eyes  upon  the  fudden  approach  of  an  objedl 
cannot  diftinguifh  certain  colours  from  each  other ;  to  them,  nor  ihows  the  leaft  fymptom  of  diftinguifh- 
blue,  for  inftance,  from  green,  or  perhaps  from  red :  ing  one  diftance  from  another;  and  it  is  eafy  by  a 
and  there  is  no  man  who  can  diftinguifh  between  fome  little  attention  to  obferve,  how  it  gradually  learns  to 
particular  fhades  of  blue  and  green  by  the  feeble  light  diftinguifh  objedls  at  greater  and  greater  diftances. 
of  a  candle.  Were  colours  the  real  qualities  of  body.  Indeed  colour,  or  the  immediate  objedl  of  fight,  be- 
tliis  miftake  of  one  for  another  could  never  be  experi-  ing  a  mere  fenfation  or  afTedlion  of  the  rttind,  caff 
cnced.  No  man  who  pofleffes  the  fenfe  of  touch  ever  have  no  natural  relation  whatever  to  any  thing  ex- 
confounded  hardnefs  with  foftnefs,  a  fphere  with  a  temal. 

cube,  or  an  ell  with  an  inch.  The  reafon  is,  that  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  diftance  is  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and  yet  It  is  often  per¬ 
ceived  by  light.  How  is  this  done  ?  We  think,  in 
the  following  manner.  Diftance  is  one  mode  of  ex- 
tenfion,  which,  we  have  already  feen,  is  perceived  by 
meaus  of  touch.  Of  fhort  diftances,  our  firft  ideas  are 
doubtlefs  acquired  by  the  ftretching  out  and  drawing 
back  of  our  aims;  and  thofe  ideas  are  foon  fo  connec¬ 
ted  with  certain  fenfations  which  we  have  in  adlual 
vifion,  that  the  latter  inftantly  fuggefts  the  former. 
Thus,  it  is  a  fadl  known  by  experience,  that  when 
we  look  at  a  near  objedt  with  both  eyes,  according  as 
it  approaches  or  recedes  from  us,  we  alter  the  difpoli- 
tion  qf  our  eyes,  by  leffening  or  widening  the  interval 
between  the  pupils.  This  difpofition,  or  turn  of  the 
eyes,  is  attended  .with  a -fenfation  of  which  every  man 
is  confcious  at  the  time  of  vilion  ;  and  this  fenfation 
feems  to  us  to  be  that  which  in  this  cafe  fuggefts 
the  idea  of  greater  or  kfs  diftance  to  the  mind.  Not 
that  there  is  any  natural  or  necejfary  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  fenfation  of  w  hich  we  are  confcious,  and 
greater  or  lefs  diftance  ;  for  the  fenfation  is  wholly  in¬ 
ternal,  and  the  diftance  is  external :  But  becaufe  the 
mind  has,  by  qonftant  experience,  found  the  different 
fenfations  occafioned  by  different  difpofitionsof  the  eyes 
to  correfpond  to  different  degiees  of  diftance  in  the 
objedl,  there  has  grown  an  habitual  or  euftomary 
qonnedlioi?  between  thofe  fenfations  and  the  notions 
of  greater  or  lefs  diftance.  So  that  the  mind  no  foon- 
er  perceives  the  fenfation  arifing  from  the  different 
turn  it  gives  the  eyes  in  order  to  bring  the  pupils 
nearer  or  farther  afunder,  than  it  is  inftantly  imprefled 
with  a  certain  notion  of  the  diftance  which  was  wont 
to  be  connedled  with  that  fenfation.  Again,  an  objedl 
placed  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  eye,  to  which  the 
breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a  fenfible  proportion,  be¬ 
ing  made  to  approach  nearer,  is  feen  more  confufed- 
ly  ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  brought,  the  confufion  is  al¬ 
ways  the  greater.  The  reafon  of  all  this  is  known 
to  every  optician :  but  it  being  conftantly  experienced 
by  thofe  W'ho  never  dipt  into  optics,  there  arifes  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  an  habitual  connedfion  between  the 
fcveral  degrees  of  confufion  and  diftance  ;  the  greater 
confufion  ftill  implying  the  lefs  diftance,  and  the  lefs 
confufion  the  greater  diftance.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
fey,  that  between  confufed  vifion  and  diftance,  great 
©r  fmall,  there  is  no  neceffary  connedfion :  for  there 
i$  as  little  connedfion  between  a  blufh  in  tne  face 
and  the  mental  feeling  of  fhame  ;  and  yet  no  fooner 
does  a  man  «f  obfervation  perceive  that  particular  co¬ 
lour  in  the  face  of  another,  than  it  fuggefts  to  him 
the  notion  of  that  feeling  or  paffion  with  which  he 
has  conftantly  obferved  it  accompanied. 

In  thefe  ways,  however,  we  perceive  only  fmall  di¬ 
ftances.  Of  diftances  more  remote  our  judgment  is 
formed  from  other  data ;  and  happily  thefe  data  are 
not  far  to  feek.  It  is  a  fadl  known  to  every  man  who 
is  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  fcience  of  optics,  that  a 
greater  number  of  rays  fall  upon  the  eye  when  refledl- 
ed  from  a  body  near  at  hand,  than  can  fall  from  the 
fame  body  at  a  diftance  ;  and  as  'thofe  rays  operate  by 
impulfe,  it  is  fe-lf-evident  that  the  impreffion  muft  be 
fironger,  and  of  courfe  the  fenfation  or  colour  more 
vivid,  when  the  body  is  near  than  when  it  is  diftant- 
Now  having  acquired  the  notion  of  the  true  diftance 
*£  objedls  by  motion  and  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  find- 
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ing  by  uniform  experience,  that  as  they  are  near  or  far  (^eft-rut 
off,  the  fenfation  Or  colour  which  they  excite  in  the  hye 
mind  through  the  organ  of  vifion  is  more  or  lefs  vivid,  1^.  .  . 
thofe  degrees  of  fenfation  come  to  be  fo  clofely  affo- 
ciated  with  the  refpedlive  diftances  of  the  object,  that 
the  one  inftantly  fuggeftsthe  other.  jt 

It  is  juft  fo  that  we  perceive  figure  by  fight.  Ha-  Hew  fig  ire 
ving  experienced  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  that  one  fur-  j)**grrj1iVe^i 
face  is  a  fquare  and  another  a  circle,  that  one  body  is  1  ^  “* 
a  cube  and  another  a  fphere;  and  finding  our  fenfe  of 
fight  differently  affedled  by  the  fquare  and  the  circle, 
by  the  cube  and  the  fphere;  thefe  different  affedlions 
come  to  be  fo  clofely  connedled  in  our  minds  with  the 
figures  of  the  refpective  bodies,  that  long  before  we 
arc  capable  of  reafoning  on  the  fubjecl  the  one  is  never 
prefent  to  us  without  fuggefting  the  other.-  Nay,  fo 
complete  in  this  cafe  is  the  connedfion  or  affociation, 
that  we  cannot  even  in  idea  abftract  the  colour  from 
the  figure;  though  it  is  certain  that  colour  is  a  mere 
fenfation,  and  figure  an  external  quality;  that  colour 
alone  is  immediately  perceivable  by  the  eye,  and  the  no. 
tion  of  figure  fuggefted  by  the  colour.  We  are  await 
that  it  has  been  affirmed,  and  affirmed  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  that  figures  of  two  diinenfions  are  immediately 
perceived  by  the  eye,  and  perceived  with  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  than  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  But  they  who  in¬ 
fill  upon  this  dodtrine  affirm  likewife,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  cleared  reafoning,  that  the  immediate 
objedls  of  fight  are  external,  and  that  colour  is  a  qua¬ 
lity  of  bodies.  In  the  arguments  too  by  which  they 
fupport  their  hypothefis,  they  feem  to  confound  fight, 
as  an  affedtion  of  the  mind,  with  the  pidlure  on  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  as  if  the  retina  were  the  fentieut  be¬ 
ing  ;  whereas  the  retina  and  pidlure  are  no  more  than 
inftruments  of  fenfation.  It  is  indeed  a  fadl,  that  the 
pidlure  has  the  fame  figure  nearly  with  the  plane  of 
the  objedl  which  is  prefented  to  the  eye  ;  as  when  the 
objedl  is  a  fphere,  the  pidlure  is  a  circle  varioully  (ha¬ 
ded  in  colour.  It  is  likewife  a  fadl,  that  the  pidlure 
is  enlarged  in  proportion  as  the  objedl  is  brought  near, 
and  diminifhed  as  it  is  carried  to  a  diftance.  But 
thefe  fadls  are  known  only  to  perfons  (killed  in  optics  y 
and  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  though  calculations 
may  be  raifed  frem  them  by  mathematicians  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  diftance  and  figure  of  external  objedls,  they 
cannot  poflibly  be  the  data  from  which  diftance  and 
figure  are  inferred  by  the  vulgar,  who  know  not  that 
fuch  pidtures  on  the  retina  exift.  Befides  all  this,  it 
is  univerfally  known,  that  a  painter,  by  laying  on  his 
colours  properly,  can  make  a  plain  fquare  furface  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  eye  in  certain  pofitions  as  an  oblong  or  as 
a  cube,  and  a  plain  circular'' furface  as  a  concave  or  a 
convex  hefhi fphere.  But  not  one  of  thefe  things  could 
poflibly  be  done,  were  figure,  or  indeed  any  thing  elfe 
than  colour,  the  immediate  objedl  of  vifion. 

As  we  fee  diftance  and  figure,- fo  we  fee  magnitude;  Magni- 
and  we  fee  both  in  the  fame  way  that  we  fee  fhame  or  tuck, 
anger-  in  the  looks  of  a  man.  The  impreffion  made 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  rays  refledled  from  a 
large  magnitude,  rauft  neceffarily  be  different  from  the 
impreffion  made  by  rays  refledled  from  a  magnitude 
that  is  lefs.  This  is  felf-evident:  and  fince  the  im¬ 
preffion  ab  extra  is  in  fbme  way  or  other  the  caufe  of 
that  fenfation,  which  is  all  of  which  we  are  originally 
confcious  in  vifion,  it  is  obvious  that  tire  fenfation,. 
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o’<je<ft«  pf  ]iUe  every  other  effe&,  muft  correfpond  to  the  caufe 
tiwe'senf's  ^rom  "'hidi  it  proceeds.  Being  therefore  confcious  of 
different  fenfations  i  and  having,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  we  diftindtiy  remember,  learned  by  experience  to 
refer  them  to  different  magnitudes;  no  fooner  is  each 
fenfation  excited  than  it  fuggefts  the  notion,  or  if  you 
pleafe  the  perception,  of  that  magnitude  with  which  it 
is  connected.  So  completely  is  this  affociation  fixed 
ill  the  mind,  that  when  we  look  at  a  known  object,  its 
real  magnitude  appears  to  be  as  inftantly  obferved  as 
its  colour,  whilft  we  hardly  attend  at  all  to  the  par¬ 
ticularity  of  the  fenfation  by  which  the  magnitude  is 
fuggefted.  It  is  indeed  cufiomary  with  writers  on 
optics  to  diftinguilh  between  tangible  and  vifible  mag¬ 
nitude,  as  if  any  kind  of  magnitude  were  the  immediate 
object  of  vifion:  but  this  is  not  fo;  for  magnitude  is 
fomething  external,  whereas  the  immediate  objeCt  of 
vifion  is  a  mere  fenfation-  What  has  introduced  into 
fcience  this  mode  of  fpeaking  is  the  following  fadt, 
that  as  we,  approach  a  diftant  object  it  appears  to  the 
eye  larger  and  larger  every  ftep,  and  lefs  and  lefs  as  we 
recede  from  it;  whereas  the  tangible  magnitude  of  an 
ebjedt  is  always  the- fame.  The  reafon  of  this  apparent 
change  of. magnitude  to  the  eye,  according  to  the  di- 
.  fiance  at  which  any  particular  objedl  is  viewed,  is, 
that  from  a  near  object  rays  of  light  fall  in  greater 
numbers  and  more  diverging  than  from  the  fame  ob¬ 
ject  viewed  at  a  diftance.  This  of  courfe  alters  the 
nature  of  the  vifible  fenfation:  each  common  fenfation 
is  in  the  mind  clofely  linked  with  a  particular  notion 
of  magnitude;  and  by  the  exercile  of  fight  and  touch 
we  have  learned  from  experience,  that  the  particular 
fenfation  caufed  by  diverging  rays  muft  be  referred  to 
a  larger  magnitude  than  that  which  is  caufed  by  pa- 
S3  rallel  rays  proceeding  from  the  fame  diftance. 

Vifibfe  fen-  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  think  ourfelves  intitled 
fations  a  to  conclude,  that  the  proper  and  original  obje&s  of 
to  al  Ian*3"  v‘^on  conftitute  an  univerfal  language  of  the  Author 
fcaiage.  *  Nature,  by  which  we  are  inftrudted  how  to  regu¬ 
late  our  adtions,  in  order  to  attain  thofe  things  that 
are  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  and  well-being  of  our 
bodies,  as  alfo  to  avoid  whatever  may  be  hurtful  or 
deftrudtive  to  them.  It  is  principally  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  language  that  we  are  guided  in  all  the  tranf- 
adtions  and  concerns  of  life;  And  the  manner  in  which 
it  fignifies  and  marks  to  us  the  objedts  which  are  at  a  de¬ 
fiance,  is  fimilar  to  jhat  of  languages  and  figns.of  hu¬ 
man  appointment,  which  do  not  fuggeft  the  things 
fignified  by  any  likenefs  or  identity  of  nature,  but 
only  by  an  habitual  connection,  which  experience  has 
made  us  to  obferve,  between  them.  This  language 
of  the  eye,  like  the  language  of  the  tongue,  fuggefts 
by  one  fenfation  what  may  be  refolved  into  a  variety 
of  perceptions.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a  trunk,  branches, 
leaves;  it  has  colour,  figure,  ftze;  and  all  thefe  things 
are  at  once  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  the  two  words 
fpreading  oak.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  refpedt  to  vifion  :  the 
fenfation  received  by  the  eye  fuggefts  at  once  the 
trunk ,  branches ,  leaves,  colour,  figure,  and  fize  of  the  oak, 
and  fuggefts  them  all  as  the  qualities  of  one  objedti 

Chap.  II,  Of  Retention  and  Ideas. 

From  the  experiment  with  the  burning  coal  men¬ 
tioned  in  n°33,  it  is  apparent,  that  fenfations  excited 
Nc2I3. 
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through  the  eye,  together  with  their  correfponding  Retention 
perceptions,  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  Ihort  time  after  and  ldeas- 
the  external  exciting  caufe  is  removed.  The  fame 
thing  appears  from  another  experiment  which  was  firft  seniors 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  which  every  man  may  and  ;  ercep- 
repeatforhisown  fatisfadtion.  It  is  univerfally known*,  bon  rt- 
that  a  proper  mixture  of  the  feven  original  colours,  red, main  £>r  a 
yellow, green,  blue,  & c.  conftitutes  that  uniform  appear-^ 
ance  which  we  call  white.  But  when  thefe  colours  the  remo- 
are  made  to  pafs  in  a  rapid  confecution  before  the  eye,  v  •  of  their 
thty  excite  the  very  fame  perception  as  when  they  are 
properly  mixed;  which  is  a  fatisfadtory  proof  that  the  Umm* 
impreffion  made  by  each  feparate  colour  remains  in  the 
brain  until  a  revolution  of  all  the  colours  be  com¬ 
pleted;  for  nothing  but  the  impreffion  of  all  the  co¬ 
lours  at  once  can  produce  the  fenfation  and  perception 
of  white.  Indeed  no  perfon  capable  of  paying  the 
proper  attention  to  thefe  things,  can  keep  his  eye  fixed 
upon  a  luminous  objedt,  and  afterwards  flint  it,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  that  the  fenfation  and  perception  re¬ 
main  for  fome  time  after  the  external  objedt  is  fhut 
out,  and  that  they  go  off  gradually  till  they  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  the  mental  appearance,  which  is  properly 
called  an  idea  of  the  objedt. 

The  fame  continuance  of  the  fenfation  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  its  caufe  is  equally  obfervabie  in  the  fenfe  of 
hearing :  for  every  found  which  we  hear  is  refledted' 

.  by  the  neighbouring  bodies;  and  therefore  confilts  in 
reality  of  a  variety  of  founds  fucceeding  each  other  at 
different  diftances  of  time,  according  to  the  diftances  of  " 
the  feveral  refledting  bodies.  Yet  this  caufes  no  con-1 
fufion  or  apparent  complexity  of  found,  unlefs  when 
the  diftance  of  the  refledting  bodies  is  very  confider* 
able,  as  in  fpacious  buildings. 

With  refpedt  to  the  continuance  of  the  fenfation  of 
touch,  doubts  have  been  ftarted;  but  for  thefe  there 
is  as  little  room  as  for  doubting  the  continuance  of  the 
fenfations  of  feeing  and  hearing.  The  continuance  of 
heat  after  the  heating  body  is  removed,  and  of  the 
fmart  of  a  wound  after  the  inftant  of  inflidtion,  are 
k  proofs  that  every  fenfation  ot  touch  does  not  vanifh 
with  its  caufe.  A  man  unufed  to  the  motion  of  a 
(hip  or  a  coach,  after  having  been  a  day  at  fea  or  on 
the  road,  feels  or  imagines  he  feels  the  rolling  of  the 
Ihip  or  the  jolting  of  the  coach  after  he  is  in  bed  and 
adtually  at  reft.  Of  thefe  fadts  we  know  -not  what 
other  account  can  be  given,  than  that  the  agitation  in 
the  brain,  which  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fenfa¬ 
tion  of  touch,  remains  for  fome  time  after  the  exter¬ 
nal  caufe  of  the  agitation  is  removed. 

As  to  the  fenfes  of  tafte  and  fmell,  Dr  Hartley 
feems  to  think  that  there  is  no  clear  and  diredt  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  continuance  of  their  fenfations  after  their 
proper  objedts  are  removed :  but  in  this  inftance  the 
ingenious  author  does  not  juftice  to  his  own  theory. 

Let  any  man  eat  onions,  garlic,  or  any  other  thing  of 
a  very  pungent  tafte,  and  immediately  walh  his  mouth 
with  frefh  water,  fo  as  that  he  may  be  fure  no  part 
of  the  fapid  body  remains  on  his  tongue  or  palate. 
According  to  this  dodtrine,  the  tafte  of  the  onion  or 
garlic  (hould  inftantly  vanifh  with  its  objedt;  but  the 
fadt  is  otherwife.  Whoever  fhall  make  the  experiment, 
will  find  the  fenfation  to  remain  a  confiderable  time; 
not  indeed  in  its  original  force,  but  weakened  no  more 
than  what  it  muft  neceffarily  be  by  the  introduction 
7  of 
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Rete  tion  of  a  new  fenfation  excited  by  the  water.  It  is  more 
ard  Ideas,  difficult  to  afcertain  the  permanency  of  fmell :  but 
analogy  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  in  this  particular  it 
refembles  the  other  fenfes,  though  we  know  not  how 
to  diredt  the  reader  to  an  experiment  which  will  give 
him  abfolute  convidtion. 

H  r/e  we  Whether  the  caufe  of  thefe  continued  fenfations,  af- 
have  that  ter  the  removal  of  their  objedts,  be  in  the  brain  alone, 
power  or  in  the  mind  alone  confidered  as  an  immaterial  being, 
faculty  cal-  or  in  both  together,  'is  of  very  little  importance  ;  be- 
led  memory.  caupe>  taking  the  mind  and  its  internal  organs  as  one 
*  See  An  metaphyfical  whole* ,  it  matters  not  to  our  prefent  in- 
Ef“y  quiry,  where  this  retentive  power  refides,  as  long  as 
*bf ' th  ’ F and-  can  Proved  to  exift  within  us:  for  it  feems  evi- 

ties  cfthe  dent,  that  what  has  the  faculty  of  retaining  a  fenfa- 
Mind.  by  don  when  no  longer  adted  upon  by  the  objedt  which 
M.Xcbwai.  excited  it,  mull  alfo  have  a  power  to  preferve  the 
veiliges  of  that  fenfation  even  after  the  fenfation  it- 
felf  ihall  be  entirely  obliterated.  This  is  in  fadl  the 
cafe  with  the  mind.  When  an  objedt  which  we  have 
once  perceived  is  molt  remote  from  our  thoughts,  we 
are  certain  that  there  is  within  us  a  capacity,  difpo*- 
fition,  tendency,  or  power,  by  which  a  reprefentation 
of  that  objedt  may  be  at  any  time  revived  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  intelledl.  Thus  the  fame  inherent  power 
of  the  mind  and  its  internal  organs,  which  retains  a 
fenfation  and  perception  in  the  abfence  of  the  objedt 
by  which  they  were  excited,  can  alfo  reproduce  that 
perception,  or  bring  into  the  view  of  the  intelledl 
fomething  exadtly  fimilar  to  it.  The  reprodudtion 
will  not  indeed  be  fo  lively  as  the  original  perception 
when  accompanied  with  its  correfpondingfenfation, 
becaufc  fenfation  and  adtual  perception  are  effedted  by 
a  double  caufe,  the  adtion  of  the  external  objedt  upon 
the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain,  and  the.  correfponding 
energy  of  the  mind  or  fentient  principle :  whereas,  in 
the  reprodudtion,  the  mind  feems  to  adt  folely  by  its 
own  power,  and  certainly  without  the  aififtance  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objedts.  This  reprodudtive  power  is  commonly 
Called  memory.  By  many  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 
and  by  M.  Schwab ,  with  one  or  two  others  among  the 
moderns,  it  is  called  imagination.  We  do  not  choofe 
either  to  revive  antiquated  modes  of  expreffion,  or  to 
introduce  innovations  of  our  own  ;  but  as  we  cannot 
difapprove  of  the  ancient  phrafeology,  after  the  defi¬ 
nitions  which  the  reader  will  by  and  by  find  of  ima¬ 
gination ,  memory ,  and  recollefiion,  as  given  by  Mr  Har¬ 
ris,  we  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter  the  general  title 
of  retention  which  comprehends  them  all. 

The50[  ini-  When  one  recals  an  objedt  of  fight  by  the  power  of 
ons  of  phi-  memory,  it  appears  to  him  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the 
lofnphers  original  furvey,  only  lefs  diftindt,  and  with  a  convic- 
lefpe&uig  tion  (which  is  perhaps  the  refult  of  experience)  that 
anemnrv.  ^  reaj  0bje(3.  ;s  not  immediately  before  him.  How 
is  an  objedt  recalled  by  the  power  of  memory  ?  Does 
the  man  endeavour  to  form  in  his  mind  a  pidture  or 
reprefentative  image  of  the  objedt  ?  Let  us  liften  to 
the  anfwers  given  by  different  philofophers  to  this 
queftion. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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The  fentiments  of  the  Peripatetics,  as  expreffed  by  Retention 
Alexander  Apkrodifenjis ,  one  of  the  earlieft  commenta-  and  Idea’- 
tors  on  Jrijlotle,  are  thus  {ranflated  by  Mr  Harris  in 
his  Hermes. — “  Now,  what  fancy  or  imagination  is,  f|le5p,.rj_ 
we  may  explain  as  follows:  We  may'conceive  to  be  patetics  and 
formed  within  us,  from  the  operation  of  the  fenfes  Platonilh 
about  fenfible  fubjedts,  fome  impreffion  (as  it  were), 
or  picture  in  our  original  fenforium,  being  a  relict  of 
that  motion  caufed  within  us  by  the  external  objedt ; 
a  relidt  which,  when  the  external  objedt  is  no  longer 
prefent,  remains,  and  is  ftlll  prefemd,  being  as  it 
were  its  image ;  and  which,  by  being  thus  preferved, 
becomes  the  caufe  of  our  having  memory.  Now  fuch 
a  fort  of  relidt,  and  (as  it  were)  impreffion,  they  call 
fancy  or  imagination  (e).”  A  paffage  from  Ai.ci* 

Nous  of  the  doBrines  of  Plato ,  as  rendered  into  Eng- 
lilh  by  Dr  Reid  +,  ffiows,  that  in  this  theory,  as  in  f  Efuys  »x 
that  of.  perception,  the  Platoniffs  agreed  with  the t,:e  ^ielUc- 
Peripatetics.  “  When  the  form  or  type  of  things  is^"a^°,4'f" 
imprinted  on  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  and  ^ 
fo  imprinted  as  not  to  be  deleted  by  time,  but  prefer¬ 
ved  firm  and  lulling,  its  prefervation  is  called  memory .” 

Mr  Harris,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancient 
philofophy,  and  who  confidered  the  authority  of  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Plato  as  fuperfeding  all  reafoning  and  all 
inquiry,  after  juftly  obferving,  that  if  the  foul  had  no 
other  faculties  than  the  fenfes  it  could  never  acquire 
the  leaft  idea  of  time,  thus  expreffes  himfelf  on  the 
fubjedt  before  us : — “  But  happily  for  us  we  are  not 
deferted  here.  We  have,  in  the  firll  place,  a  faculty 
called  imagination  or  fancy ;  which,  however  as  to  its 
energies  it  may  be  fubfequent  to  fenfe,  yet  is  truly 
prior  to  it  both  in  dignity  and  ufe.  This  it  is  which 
retains  the  fleeting  forms  of  things,  when  things  themfelves 
are  gone,  and  all  fenfation  is  at  an  end.  That  this  fa¬ 
culty,  however  connedted  with  fenfe,  is  Hill  perfectly 
different,  may  be  feen  from  hence.  We  have  an  ima¬ 
gination  of  things  that  are  gone  and  extindt  ;  but  no 
fuch  things  can  be  made  objedts  of  fenfation .  We 
have  an  eafy  command  over  the  objedts  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almoft  what  manner  we 
pleafe  ;  but  our  fenfations  are  neceffary  when  their  ob¬ 
jedts  are  prefent,  nor  can  we  control  them  but  by 
removing  either  the  objedts  or  ourfelves.  As  wax 
would  not  be  adequate  to  its  bufinefs  of  fignature,  had 
it  not  a  power  to  retain  as  well  as  receive  ;  the  fame 
holds  of  the  soul,  with  refpedt  to  fenfe  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power ;  imagination  its 
retentive.  Had  it  fenfe  without  imagination,  it  would 
not  be  as  wax  but  as  water ;  where,  though  all  im- 
preflions  may  be  inftantly  made,  yet  as  foon  as  made 
they  are  entirely  loft.  Thus  then,  from  a  view  of  the 
two  powers  taken  togetherywe  may  call  sense  (if  we 
pleafe),"  a  kind  of  tranfient  imagination  ;  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of permanent  fenfe.” 

Great  part  of  the  office  which  is  here  given  to  ima-  dillinguifli 
gination,  is  in  common  Englilh  attributed  to  me-ProPerly 
mory ;  but  betweenfthefe  two  faculties,  as  well  as  be-  i3el;w)en 
tween  them  and  recolledtion,  the  author  accurately  t^and" 

3  R-  di-  memory, 


original  is  as  follows  :  Ti  toivuv  fa- 7iv  «  ipatlaa- ta  site  a,  yrogurai/ut,  ft i  vottv  tv  n/jtn  hot  rut  tngytia,  rat  rrtgi  to.  attrOrra, 
iia.  cccc^ay  gct.fr,  fj.a.  t,  to  orgala  KitrOnTtigio,  tyr.a'laxttufia  ti  t tic  vrro  too  aitrMov  yirofttrre  xirvtrta;,  o  r.oti  fjtrxtri  too 
fovloc,  vrrofitvti  rt  ■ ieti  aa^trec i,  or  ue-rig  iiku *  nf  tnulou,  o  xai  rti;  ftrrgtnf  x/ti,  ou^of/.tvo,  ai7ioy  ymraj  to  roiovh r 
L«,  K«I  TOV  toioutuv  uax:g  tujtov,  fxvlootav  xahovoir.  Alex  Afhroi.  de  Anima ,  p.  135.  Edit.  Aid. 
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Retention  diftinguiflies  thus  : — “  When  we  view  fome  reliB  of 
and  Ideas.  fenfation  repofed  within  us,  without  thinking  of  its  rife, 

' ' '  *  or  referring  it  to  anyfenftble  objeB,  this  is  fancy  or  ima¬ 

gination.  When  we  view  fome  fuch  reliB,  and  re- 
fer  it  withal  to  that  fenfible  objeB  which  in  time  pajl  was 
its  caufe  and  original,  this  is  memory.  Laftly,  the  road 
which  leads  to  memory  through  a  feries  of  ideas  however 
conneBed,  whether  rationally  or  cafually,  this  is  recollec¬ 
tion.” 

Ob'  S&'  s  Of  this  thcory  we  lhall  only  remark,  that  if  we 
to  their '  could  underftand  the  words  piBure  and  form  in  a  meta¬ 
theory.  phorical  fenfe,  as  candor  obliges  us  to  underftaud 
Locke’s  images  in  the  mind,  the  doCtrine  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Aphrodifienfis  would  be  very  little  wide  of  the  truth. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  memory  as  well  as  percep¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  and  as  it  is 
undeniable,  that  when  a  man  to-day  contemplates  au 
objeCt  which  he  perceived  yefterday,  or  at  any  former 
period,  he  has  a  view  of  it  in  all  refpeCts  fimilar  to 
the  original  perception,  only  fainter  and  lefs  diftinCt, 
it  is  extremely  probable,  that  an  impreffion  ab  extra , 
which  produces  a  fenfation  and  perception,  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  fome  tendency  in  the  brain,  to  vibrate  as  in  the 
aCtual  fenfation,  and  that  this  tendency  is  carried  into 
effeB  by  the  internal  energy  of  the  mind  itfelf.  But 
in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  piBures  and  forms  in  the 
fenforium  were  confidered  as  real  things,  and  by  no 
means  as  metaphorical  expreffions.  This  is  evident 
from. their  being  conftantly  compared  to  the  impref- 
fuon  of  a  feal  upon  wax, and  from  their  converting  the 
materia  prima  from  fomething,  which  can,  neither  be 
feen  nor  felt,  into  vifxble  and  tangible  body,  of  which 
we  fhall  treat  afterwards.  Now  it  being  certain  that 
on  a  being  immaterial,  no  corporeal  form  can  be  im- 
prelfed,  and  repeated  diffeCtions  having  fhown  that  no 
fuch  forms  are  in  faCt  impreffed  on  the  brain,  this 
whole  theory  is  at  once  overturned. 
f59]  Modern  philofophers  having  denied  that  there  are 

JoArine  rea^  tmaSes  or  forms  ‘n  the  mind  during  the  imme- 
corrcerning  diate  aCl  of  perception,  cannot  confiftently  with  them- 
*ie.mory  felves  admit  fuch  images  in  the  aCt  of  retention,  or 
when  thofe  things  which  were  formerly  objeCts  of 
perception  are  recalled  to,  the  mind  by  the  power  of 
memory.  Mr  Locke’s  doCtrine  is,  that  “  the  mind 
retains  thefi  fimple  ideas  which  it  firft  received  from 
fenfation  or  reflection,  two  ways  :  firft,  by  keeping  the 
idea,  which  is  brought  into  it,  for  fome  time  actually 
in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation:  andfecood- 
ly,  by  the  power  which  we  have  to  revive  again  in 
o.ur  minds  thofe  ideas,  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
difappeared,  or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of 
fight  ;  as  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or 
fweet,  the  objeCt  being  removed.  This  (he  fays)  is 
memory;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  ftore-houfe  of  our 
t  Ef* ft  ideas  f . 

Book  u.  To  explain  this  more  fully,  he  immediately  adds  the 
c  iap.  ic.  following  obfervation  : — “  But  our  ideas  being  no¬ 
thing  but  aCtual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafe 
to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the 
memory,  fignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind 
has  a  power,,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  percep¬ 
tion  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before. 
And  in  this  fenfe  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be 
in  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  a&ually  no- 
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where ;  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  Retention 
it  will,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  an(I  Ideas, 
them  anew  on  itfelf,  though  fome  with  more  fome 
with  lefs  difficulty,  fome  more  lively  and  others  more 
obfeurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  affiftance  of  this 
faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  all  thofe  ideas  in 
our  underftandings,  which,  though  we  do  not  actually 
contemplate  them,  yet  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and 
make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objeCts  of  our  thoughts, 
without  the  help  of  thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  firft 
imprinted  them  there.” 

To  attempt  a  defence  of  the  accuracy  of  this  lan¬ 
guage  would  be  vain  ;  but  as  the  author’s  meaning  is 
fufficiently  obvious,  his  expreffions  may  be  eafily  and 
certainly  corrected.  Had  Locke  faid — “  But  our  , 
ideas  being  nothing  but  feenes  or  appearances  in  the 
mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no 
perception  of  them,  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the 
repofitory  of  the  memory  fignifies  no  more  but  this, 
that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive 
feenes  which  it  has  once  viewed,  with  this  additional 
perception  aunexed  to  them,  that  it  has  viewed  them 
before  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  many 
petulant  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  paf- 
fage-  .  .  6o 

But  againft  this  account  of  memory,  a  much  heavier  objected 
charge  has  been  brought  than  that  which  regards  the 
propriety  of  the  language.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
additional  perception,  which,  according  to  Locke,  at¬ 
tends  the  revival  of  our  ideas  by  the  power  of  me¬ 
mory,  “  would  be  a  fallacious  perception,  if  it  led 
us  to  believe  that  we  had  them,  before,  fince  they  can¬ 
not  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence  :  nor  can  we 
believe  them  to  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence  ;  we 
can  only  believe  that  we  had  formerly  ideas  or  per¬ 
ceptions  very  like  to  them,  though  not  identically  the 
fame.”  Let  us  examine  this  queftion  fomewhat  nar¬ 
rowly  :  for  if  it  be  really  true,  that  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  the  word  fame  is  here  ufed,  we  cannot  twice 
contemplate  the  fame  idea,  all  confidence  in  memory 
would  feem  to  be  at  an  end.  gt 

Suppofe  a  man  to  ftand  on  fome  of  the  rifing  Hie  objeo- 
grounds  about  Edinburgh,  the  Cakon  hill  for  inftance,  tion  obvi- 
and  from  that  eminence  to  view  the  glorious  profpeCt  a’e 
of  the  coaft  of  Fife,  the  ocean,  the  frith  of  Forth,, 
and  the  little  ifiands  fcattered  in  the  frith.  Let  him 
go  away,  and  return  next  day  to  the  fame  place,  and 
look  the  fame  way :  we  would  afk  whether  he  has 
the  fame  view  or  perception  which  he  had  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ?  The  man  muft  furely  be  very  captious  who 
would  fay  that  he  has  not:  aad  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
energy  of  mind  by  which  he  perceives  on  one  day  can¬ 
not  be  identically  the  fame  with  that  by  which  he 
perceived  on  another ;  nor  are  the  rays  of  fight  which 
fall  upon  his  eyes  on  the  fecond  day,  identically  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  fell  upon  his  eyes  and  occa- 
fionedvifion  on  the  firft  day.  Let  the  fame  man  now 
(hut  his  eyes,  and  contemplate  the  various  objeCts  at 
which  he  had  been  juft  looking.  They  will  appear 
to  him  in  all  refpeCts  the  fame  as  when  viewed  by 
means  of  his  organs  of  fight,  only  fainter  and  lefs  di- 
ftinCt,  with  this  additional  conviction,  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  objedts  of  his  prefent  contemplation  are  not  real 
external  things,  but  ideas  or  mental  reprefentations  of 
thofe  things  which  had  fo  lately  been  the  objeCts  of  his 
light.  Let  him  think  no  more  about  the.  matter  for 
3.  fome 
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Retention  fome  days,  and  then  exert  his  power  of  memory.  We 
,and  Ideas,  pave  no  hefitation  to  fay,  that  in  the  fenfe  of  the  word 
*  fame,  as  ufed  by  Mr  Locke,  the  very  fame  ideas  will 
recur  and  be  prefent  to  his  intellect  which  were  pre- 
fent  to  it  at  the  former  contemplation.  The  fecond 
energy  of  memory  or  imagination,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  is  not  indeed  identically  the  fame  with  the 
firft ;  nor  is  that  agitation  or  motion,  or  whatever 
other  affe&ion  of  the  brain  is  neceffary  to  memory, 
identically  the  fame  at  the  fecond  time  as  at  the  firft  : 
but  the  mind  exerting  itfelf  in  the  very  fame  manner 
at  the  one  time  as  at  the  other,  produces  the  fame 
kind  of  agitation  in  the  brain,  and  is  itfelf  affedted  in 
the  very  fame  way  at  the  fecond  as  at  the  firft  exer¬ 
tion.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fecond  ideal fcene 
will  be  as  much  the  fame  with  the  firft,  as  the  fecond 
attual  perception  is  the  fame  with  the  firft  ;  and  the  two 
ideal  fcenes,  and  the  two  adtual  perceptions,  are  refpec- 
tively  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  each  other,  only  be- 
caufe  they  imprefs  the  mind  with  a  conviftion  that 
they  were  occafioned  by  the  fame  external  objefts. 

But  though  we  think  Locke’s  dodtrine,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  memory,  may  be  thus  eafily  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  fallacioufnefs,  we  muft  acknowledge  that 
to  us  it  appears  not  to  be  of  much  value.  It  teaches 
nothing,  but  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to  retain  ideas 
of  thofe  objects  which  it  formerly  perceived,  and  in 
many  inftances  to  recal  them  as  occafion  may  require. 
But  thefe  are  truths  known  to  all  mankind,  to  the 
clown  as  well  as  to  the  philofopher. 

6a  Philofophers  in  general  have  paid  lefs  regard  to  the 
ifion  T  retent've  faculties  of  the  mind  than  to  its  original 
JHume.  powers  of  perception.  Perhaps  they  imagined,  that 

as  memory  depends  upon  perception,  and  in  forne  re- 
fpedts  appears  to  refemble  it,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  former  faculty  would  lead  to  that 
of  the  fecond.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr  Hume,  who  was 
at  fome  pains  to  detail  his  notions  of  perception,  has 
in  his  Philofophical  Effays  only  dropt  concerning  me¬ 
mory  and  imagination  a  few  hints,  fo  loofely  thrown 
together,  that,  if  he  had  not  elfewhere  expreffed  him- 
felf  with  more  precilion,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  difcover  his  real  meaning.  According  to  him,  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  perception  of  an  external 
objeB ,  is  nothing  but  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  the 
mind  ;  and  that  which  is  called  the  remembrance  of  a 
pajl  objeB ,  is  nothing  but  a  prefent  impreffion  or  idea 
Weaker  than  the  former.  Imagination  is  an  idea  weak¬ 
er  than  the  idea  or  impreffion  which  he  calls  memory. 
This  feems  to  be  a  wonderful  abufe  of  language.  Im- 
preffions  are  not  perceptions;  and,  if  poffible,  they  can 
ftill  lefs  be  called  ideas,  which  are  but  fecondary  per¬ 
ceptions.  It  is  likewife  far  from  being  true,  that  an 
idea  of  imagination  has  neceffarily  lefs  vivacity  than 
an  idea  of  memory.  We  have  feen  Mr  Hume,  and 
have  at  the  prefent  moment  an  idea  of  his  form  and 
drefs :  we  can  likewife  imagine  to  ourfelves  a  centaur; 
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and  though  a  centaur  was  never  feen,  and  therefore  Retention 
cannot  be  an  imprejjion  repeated  by  memory,  our  idea  of  and ldea8;, 
the  monfter  is  much  more  lively  and  diftindt  than  that 
of  the  philofopher. 

Dr  Reid  having  obferved  of  memory*,  that  it  isbyQf 
it  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  paft ;  Reid, 
that  it  muft  have  an  objedt;  that  in  this  refpedt  it  a-*  EJfays  on, 
grees  with  perception,  but  differs  from  fenfation,  which  ^  Intellcc- 
has  no  object  but  the  feeling  itfelf;  and  that  every 
man  can  diftinguifh  the  thing  remembered  from  the  J 
remembrance  of  it — proceeds  to  inquire  what  memory 
is?  And,  **  Firft  (fays  he),  I  think  it  appears  that 
memory  is  an  original  faculty  given  us  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account  but 
that  we  are  fo  made.  The  knowledge  (continues  he) 
which  I  have  of  things  paft  by  my  memory,  feems  to 
me  as  unaccountable  as  an  immediate  knowledge  would 
be  of  things  to  come(F);  and  I  can  give  no  reafon 
why  I  fhould  have  the  one  and  not  the  other,  but  that 
fuch  is  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  find  in  my  mind  a 
diftinft  conception  and  a  firm  belief  of  a  feries  of  p3ft 
events;  but  how  this  is  produced  1  know  not.  I  call 
it  memory;  but  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  it ;  it  i3 
not  an  account  of  its  caufe  I  believe  moil  firmly  what 
I  diftin&ly  remember;  but  I  can  give  no  reafon  of  this 
belief.  It  is  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty  which 
gives  me  this  underftanding.  When  I  believe  the  truth 
of  a  mathematical  axiom  or  of  a  mathematical  propo- 
fition,  I  fee  that  it  muft  be  fo:  every  man  who  has  the 
fame  conception  of  it  fees  the  fame.  There  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  and  an  evident  connexion  between  the  fubjecl 
and  the  predicate  of  the  propofition  ;  and  I  have  all 
the  evidence  t&  fujpport  my  belief  which  1  can  poffibly 
conceive.  When  I  believe  that  I  waffied  my  hands  and 
face  this  morning,  there  appears  no  neceffity  in  the 
truth  of  the  propofition.  It  might  be  or  it  might  not 
be.  A  man  may  diftiti&ly  conceive  it  without  be¬ 
lieving  it  at  all.  How  then  do  I  come  to  believe  it  ? 

I  remember  it  diftindtly.  This  is  all  I  can  fay.  This 
remembrance  is  an  adt  of  my  mind.  Is  it  impoffible 
that  this  a£t  fhould  be,  if  the  event  had  not  happen¬ 
ed?  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  any  neceffary  connexion 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  man  can  fhow 
fuch  a  neceffary  connection,  then  I  think  that  belief 
which  we  have  of  what  we  remember  wiil  be  fairly  ac¬ 
counted  for:  but  if  this' cannot  be  done,  that  belief  is 
Unaccountable;  and  we  can  fay  no  more  but  that  it  is 
the  refult  of  our  conftitution.  Our  original  faculties 
are  all  unaccountable  :  Of  thefe  memory  is  one.  He 
only  who  made  them  comprehends  fully  how  they  are 
made,  and  how  they  produce  in  us  not  only  a  concep¬ 
tion,  but  a  firm  belief  and  affurance,  of  things  which 
it  concerns  us  to  know.” 

On  this  account  of  memory  we  (hall  make  no  re¬ 
marks.  There  is  a  certain  lenfe  of  the  words,  in  which 
every  thing  which  the  author  has  faid  on  the  fubjeft  is 
undoubtedly  juft;  and  it  would  be  very  uncandid  to 
3  R  2  take 


(f)  If  memory  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  as  it  has  been  affefted  in  paft  perceptions,  this 
appears  to  us  a  flrange  pofition.  Perhaps  the  excellent  author  means  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  as 
unaccountable  to  us,  that  impreffions  on  the  brain  fhould  caufe  perception,  and  the  veftiges  of  thofe  iin- 
preffions  fhould  caufe  remembrance,  as  how  the  mind  might  not  perceive  things  to  come  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  impreffions  on  the  brain.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  no  man  will  controvert  it :  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  difegver  the  nature  of  that  relation  which  fubfifts  between  an  impreffion  and  perception ;  but 
that  there  is  fuch  a  relation,  we  know  from  experience. 
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Retention  take  his  words  in  any  other  fenfe.  But  though  me-  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  original  perception,  only  Retention 

and  Ideas.  moryj  as  jt  ;s  the  refult  of  that  conftitution  which  was  lefs  diftindl*.  For  example,  having  feen  yefterday  a  anc*  Ideas. 
v  given  us  by  God,  and  not  the  offspring  of  habit  -or  fpreading  oak  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  J 

human  contrivance,  is  unqueftionably  an  original  fa-  having  heard  a  (hepherd  play,  and  handled  a  fquare  rhe 
culty;  and  though  it  is  therefore  impoffible  to  account  ftone,  we  endeavour  to  recal  to  our  minds  thefe  objects  pearance  of 
for  it  fo  fully  as  to  filence  every  inquiry  which  may  be  which  are  now  abftut  How  is  this  operation  per-  fenfibleob- 
made  ;  yet  we  could  wifh  that  Dr  Reid  had  bellowed  formed?,  Do  we  endeavour  to  form  in  our  minds  pic- 
a  little  more  pains  upon  it,  in  order  to  difcover  if  pof-  tures  of  them  or  reprefentative  images?  or,  does  our  thepowe/  ' 
fible  in  what  refpsdls  it  refembles  or  differs  from  per-  intelledt  furvey  the  types  or  forms  which,  according  of  memory, 
ception.  He  has  well  obferved,  that  there  are  laws  of  to  Ariffotle,  thofe  objects  left  in  the  imagination  when  *  Appendix 
nature  by  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  regu-  originally  perceived  ?  Neither  of  thefe  things  is  done. 
lated,  as  well  as  laws  of  nature  which  govern  the  ma-  We  conceive  ourfelves  as  Handing  in  the  fame  place 
terial  fyftem.  As  the  latter  are  the  ultimate  conclu-  where  we  flood  yeilerday ;  upon  which  we  have  per¬ 
sons  which  the  human  faculties  -can  reach  in  the  phi-  ceptions  of  the  objects  iimilar  in  all  refpebls  to  the 
lofophy  of  bodies,  fo  the  former  are  the  ultimate  con-  perceptions  which  wc  had  when  we  employed  our  eyes, 
clufions  which  we  can  reach  in  the  pliilofophy  of  our  ears,  and  our  hands.  The  tree  appears,  as  it  were, 
minds.  The  more  general  that  thefe  laws  are  in  both  before  us  ;  faint  indeed,  but  attended  with  all  the  ob- 
cafes,  the  more  ufeful  they  are  and  the  more  fatisfac-  jebts  which  we  obferved  around  it  yefterday:  we  feem 
tory :  for  as  they  are  themfelvts  inexplicable,  the  to  hear  the  found  of  the  pipe  confufedly,  and  at  a  di- 
fewer  they  are  in  number,  and  the  more  comprehenfive  ftance;  to  move  our  hands  over  the  ftone,  and  to  feel 
each,  the  fewer  will  thofe  phenomena  be  for  which  we  the  fame  furfaces  and  the  fame  angles  which  we  felt  in 
can  give  no  account.  Thus,  as  we  know  not  what  the  original  perception.  In  this  recolledlion  we  are 
makes  the  planets  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  fun,  or  not  confcious  of  pictures  or  images  more  than  in  the 
heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we  can  original  furvey.  The  perceptions  feem  to  be  of  the 
give  no  other  account  of  thefe  phenomena,  but  that,  tree  and  river  themfelves,  of  the  found  itfelf,  and  of 
as  they  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  reafonable  the  (tone  itfelf,  exablly  as  at  the  firll;  and  yet  we  are 
to  conlude  that  they  proceed  from  Iimilar  caufes.  What  fatisfied  that  in  the  abt  of  remembrance  we  perceive 
the  caufe  is  of  this  tendency  of  bodies  towards  each  no  fuch  objedt  as  a  real  tree,  pipe,  or  ftone.  That 
other,  we  know  not  We  call  it  gravitation,  and  em-  thefe  are  fadls,  every  man  mull  be  convinced  who  at- 
ploy  it  to  account  for  all  phenomena  of  the  fame  kind,  tends  to  the  energies  of  his  own  mind  when  exerting 
In  like  manner  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  as  we  the  powers  of  retention  :  and  therefore  it  is,  in  our 
know  not  how  mind  and  matter  operate  upon  each  opinion,  with  no  impropriety  that  Mr  Harris  fays,  we 
other,  there  is  fomething  in  perception  wholly  unac-  may  call  sense,  if  wepleafe,  a  kind  of  tranjient  imagina- 
countable.  That  perception  follows  fenfation;  and  tion;  and  imagination,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  per- 
that  there  is  no  fenfation  which  is  not  occafioned  by  manent  fenfe:  for  if  thefe  two  faculties,  as  far  as  the 
fome  affebtion  of  the  brain,  proceeding  from  fome  im-  mind  or  intelledt  is  concerned,  be  not  the  fame,  they 
preflion  ab  extra ;  we  have  the  evidence  .of  experience :  feem  to  refemble  each  other  much. 

but  how  a  particular  affebtion  of  the  brain  Ihould  ex-  2.  The  primary  perception  of  a  vifble  objeblis  more  What  ideas 
cite  a  fenfation  in  the  mind,  we  know  not ;  though  we  complete,  lively,  and  dillindt,  and  remains  longer  in  . 
may  here,  as  in  the  corporeal  fyftem,  attribute  iimilar  the  fenforium,  than  that  of  any  other  objebt.  We  the  mem»* 
effects  to  the  fame  or  iimilar  caufes.  Thus,  if  when  know  likewife  by  experience,  that  an  idea  or  fecondary  ry. 
we  exert  an  adt  of  memory  we  have  the  fame  appear-  perception  of  a  vifible  objebt  is  as  much  more  complete, 
ance  of  things  as  in  the  original  abt  of  perception,  the.  lively,  and  diftinbt,  than  the  idea  of  any  other  objebt, 
rules  of  philofophifing  authorife  us  to  refer  both  phe-  as  was  the  primary  perception;  and  that  we  remember 
liomena  to  the  fame  general  law;  juft  as  they  autho-  things  which  we  have  feen  for  a  longer  time  than 
rife  us  to  refer  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  of  pro-  founds  which  we  have  heard,  or  than  tangible  objebts 
jedtiles  to  the  fame  general  law.  On  the  other  hand,  which  we  have  only  handled.  Yet  there  feems  to  be 
if  we  perceive  no  iimilarity  between  memory  and  per-  a  conftant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which 
ception,  we  have  made  no  progrefs  in  the  philofophy  are  ftruck(G)  deepeft  and  in  minds  the  moft  retentive; 
of  mind;  for  in  that  cafe  we  have  difeovered  two  phe-  fo  that  if  they  be  not  frequently  renewed  by  repeated 
nomena  proceeding  from  two  caufes  totally  different  exercife  of  the  fenfes,  or  by  refledtion  on  thofe  objebls 
from  each  other,  and  both  inexplicable.  Although  we  which  at  firft  occafioned  them,  the  print  (g)  wears 
fcarcely  hope  to  throw  any  light  upon  a  fubjebl  which  out,  and  at  lafl\  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen. 

Dr  Reid  has  not  attempted  to  illuftrate,  we  fhall  ftate  Concerning  ideas,  it  is  eafy  to  remark,  that  thofe  re- 
a  few  fadls  refpedting  the  memory,  and  fubmit  to  the  main  longeft  and  cleareft  in  the  memory  which  are 
reader  the  conclufions  to  which  we  think  thefe  fadls  derived  from  two  or  more  fenfes,  efpecially  if  the  fenfe 
lead.  of  fight  be  one  of  the  number,  or  which  are  ofteneft 

1.  Objebls  once  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  when  re-  refreihed  by  a  return  of  the  objebls  which  produced 
called  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory,  appear  them.  Hence  a  man  has  a  longer  and  more  diftindk 

remem- 


(g)  Thefe  exprefiions,  which  mention  ideas  as  things  which  are  deep  Jlruch,  and  as  prints  which  wear 
out,  are  the  exprefiions  of  Locke.  We  hope  it  is  needlefs  to  warn  our  readers,  that  they  are  ufed  by 
us  as  they  were  by  him  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe.  On  thefe  fubjebls  it  is  impoffible  to  write  without  me¬ 
taphor  ;  which,  while  the  meaning  is  obvious,  no  man  will  condemn,  who  reffedls  that  the  words  of  lan¬ 
guage  were  not  invented  by  metaphyficians,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  literally  fignificant  only  of  fen* 
fible-  objebls. 
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Memory  a 
kind  ef  ha¬ 
bit. 


«  Reid's  Ef 

fay  on  the 
lntelleSlual 
Powers  of 
Man, 
Locke's  Ef 
fay,  &c.  anti 


idea  iug- 
gefts  ano¬ 
ther,  and 
why. 


i  remembrance  of  what  he  has  feen  than  of  what  he  has  recurring  at  any  future  period,  generally  introduces  Retention 
only  heard,  of  what  he  has  both  feen  and  felt  than  of  the  ideas  of  all  the  reft.  But  as  the  neceffary  parts  and  Illeas,i 

’  '  ’  1  — r- -  ~V'J  u:'u  and  properties  of  any  thing  are  more  clofely  linked  _v 

together,  and  occur  more  frequently  than  any  parti¬ 
cular  variable  adjuncts,  it  is  obvious,  that  by  the  idea 
of  any  one  of  thefe  properties,  the  idea  of  the  reft, 
and  of  the  object  itfelf,  will  be  more  readily  introdu¬ 
ced  than  by  the  idea  of  any  variable  adjunct.  It 
feems,  however,  to  be  certain,  that  we  have  no  power 
of  calling  up  any  idea  at  pleafure,  but  only  fuch  as 
have  a  connection,  either  in  nature  or  by  means  of 
former  affociations,  with  thofe  that  are  at  any  time 
prefentto  the  mind.  Thus  the  fight,  or  the  idea,  of 
ahy  particular  perfon,  generally  enables  us  to  recol¬ 
lect  his  name,  becaufe  his  name  and  his  perfon  have 
been  conftantly  affociated  together.  If  that  fail  to 
introduce  the  name,  we  are  at  a  lofs  and  cannot  re¬ 
collect  it  at  all  till  fome  other  affociated  circumftance 
help  us.  In  naming  a  number  of  words  in.  a  fentcnce, 
or  lines  in  a  poem,  the  end  of  each  preceding  word  or 
line  being  connected  with  the  beginning  of  the  word 
or  line  which  fucceeds  it,  we  can  eatily  repeat  them 
in  that  order  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  repeat  them 
backwards  with  any  eafe,  nor  at  all  till  after  many 
fruitlefs  efforts.  By  frequent  trials,  however,  we  ac¬ 
quire  at  laft  a  facility  in  doing  it,  as  may  be  found  by 
making  the  experiment  on  the  names  of  number  front 
one  to  twenty.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  in  the 
wildeft  flights  of fancy,  no  Angle  idea  occurs  to  us  but 
fuch  as  had  a  connexion  with  fome  other  idea,  percep¬ 
tion,  .or  notion,  previoufly  exifting  in  the  mind,  as  lhall 
be  Ihown  more  fully  in  a  fubfequent  chapter.  68 

4.  “  Memory  appears  to  depend  entirely  or  chiefly  Memory 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  *.  l‘or  difeafes,  concufiions g 
of  the  brain, fpirituous  liquors,  and  fome  poifons,  impair  the  brain, 
or  deftroy  it ;  and  it  generally  returns  again  with  the  *  Hartley 
return  of  health,  from  the  ufe  of  proper  medicines  and»B  Man.. 
methods.  It  is  obfervable,  too,  that  in  recovering 
from  concuflions  and  other  diforders  of  the  brain, 
it  is  ufual  for  the  perfon  to  recover  the  power  of  re¬ 
membering  the  then  prefent  common  incidents  for  mi¬ 
nutes,  hours,  and  days,  by  degrees ;  alfo  the  power 
of  recalling  the  events  of  his  life  preceding  his  ilinefs. 

At  length  he  recovers  this  laft  power  perfectly  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  forgets  almoft  all  that  paft  in  his  ili¬ 
nefs,  even  thofe  things  which  at  firft  he  remembered 
fora  day  or  two.  Now  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be, 
that  upon  a  perfect  recovery  the  brain  recovers  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  and  all  its  former  affedions  and  tendencies; 
but  that  fuch  affedions  or  tendencies  as  took  place 
during  the  preternatural  ftate,  /.  e.  during  the  patient’s 
ilinefs,  are  obliterated  by  the  return  of  the  natural 
ftate.”  All  this  we  are  induced  to  believe ;  bccaufe, 
though  it  is  a  fad  incontrovertible,  that  in  certain  dif¬ 
eafes  the  memory  is  impaired,  and  recovers  its  vigour 
with  the  return  of  health,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  mind  itfelf  Ihould  fuffer  any  change  by  difeafes, 
concuflions,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  See. 

From  thefe  fads  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  power  of  the  mind,  or  immaterial  (h  )prin- 

ciple 


what  he  has  only  feen ;  ahd  the  ideas  which  we  have 
of  heat  and  cold,  cfc hunger  and  third,  and  of  all  thofe 
things  which  moft  frequently  affed  our  feufes,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  clear,  and  are  never  quite  loft  whilft  the  mind 
retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

3.  Memory  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  habit,  which  is 
not  always  in  exercife  with  regard  to  things  we  re¬ 
member,  but  is  ready  to  fuggeft  them  when  there  is 
oceafion.  The  moft  perfed  degree  of  this  habit  is, 
when  the  thing  prefents  itfelf  to  our  remembrance 
fpontaneoufly,  and  without  labour,  as  often  as  there 
is  oceafion.  A  fecond  degree  is,  when  the  thing  is 
forgotten  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  even  when  there 
is  oceafion  to  remember  it,  and  yet  at  laft  fome  inci¬ 
dent,*  fuch  as  a  violent  paffion  * ,  which  agitates  the 
whole  mind  and  fenforium,  tumbles  the  idea,  as  it 
were,  out  of  its  dark  corner,  and  brings  it  into  view 
without  any  fearch.  A  third  degree  is,  when  we  caft 
about  and  fearch  for  what  we  would  remember,  and 
after  fome  labour  find  it  out.  This  fearching  faculty 
of  the  foul  is  by  Ariftotlc  called  «»»«*»=•' c,  by  Dr  Reid 
and  others  remimfcence,  and  by  Mr  Harris  recolkaion. 
Should  it  be  faid,  that  what  we  •will  to  remember  we 
muft  already  conceive,  as  we  can  will  nothing  of  which 
we  have  not  a  conception  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  •will  to 
remember  a  thing,  feems  to  imply  that  we  remember  it 
already — we  anfwer,  with  Dr  Reid,  that  when  we  will  to 
remember  a  thing,  we  muft  indeed  remember  fomething 
relating  to  it ;  but  we  may  have  no  pofitive  idea  or  con¬ 
ception  of  the  thing  itfelf,  but  only  of  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  that  other  thing  which  we  do  remember. 
Thus,  one  remembers  that  a  friend  charged  him  with 
a  commifiion  to  be  executed  at  fuch  a  place,  but  he 
has  forgotten  what  the  commifiion  was.  He  applies 
himfelf  to  difeaver  it ;  and  recolleSs  that  it  was  given 
by  fuch  a  perfon,  upon  fuch  an  oceafion,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  a  converfation  :  and  thus  by  a  train  of  thought 
he  is  led  to  the  very  thing  which  he  had  forgotten 
and  wilhed  to  remember.  To  this  operation  it  is  not 
always  neceffary  that  the  relations  between  the  various 
ideas  which  the  mind  turns  over  be  very  clofe,  or  have 
their  foundation  in  nature  5  for  a  cafual  connection  is 
often  fuflicient.  Thus,  from  feeing  a  garment,  we  think 
of  its  owner ;  thence  of  his  habitation ;  thence  of  woods ; 
thence  of  timber ;  thence  of  fhips ;  thence  of  admirals  ; 
thence  of  cannons,  iron,  furnaces,  and  forges,  &c.” 

That,  in  the  procefs  of  rccolledion,  one  idea  Ihould 
fuggeft  another,  may  be  eaiily  accounted  for.  When, 
in  perception,  our  minds  are  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  external  objects,  all  the  parts  and  properties,  and 
even  the  accidental  variable  adjunds  of  thefe  objeds, 
are  perceived  by  full-grown  men  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo 
that  the  whole  group  makes  but  one  imprefiion  upon 
our  organs  of  fenfe,  and  confequently  upon  the  mind. 
By  thefe  means  all  the  parts  of  the  fimultaneous  im¬ 
prefiion  f ,  and  confequently  of  the  perception  occa¬ 
sioned  by  that  imprefiion,  are  fo  intimately  affociated 
or  linked  together,  that  the  idea  of  any  one  of  them 


(h)  Through  the  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  fentient 
principle  in  man  is  not  material.  This  is  the  comtnon,  and,  as  lhall  be  Ihown  afterwards,  the  moft  probable 
opinion  ;  but  whether  it  be  abfolutely  certain  or  not,  makes  no  difference  on  the  theories  of  fenfation  and  per-/ 
ception.  Thefe  are  obvioufly  neither  figure  nor  motion,  and  therefore  not  fubjed  to  the  laws  which  govern: 
the  material  world. 


•5  a  2  M  £  T  A  P 

Retention  Cipk,  by  which  it  remembers  paft  events,  differs  not 
from  that  by  which  it  perceives  prefent  objects.  In 
v— *  p6reept;on,  impreflions  are  made  upon  the  organs  of 
F. sternal  ienfe,  which  are  communicated  to  the  brain  ;  and,  by 
objeflsoi  e  fome  unknown  means,  occafion  fenfations  which  are 
rating  on  followed  by  the  perception  of  the  external  objeft. 
leave^fonie  ^  ^en  ky  t^le  Power  of  memory  we  recal  paft  objects 
permanent  °f  fenfe,  the  mind  lias  the  fame  view  of  them  as  in  the 
effetft  in  the  original  perception,  except  that  they  appear  fainter, 
brain.  lets  diftiuft,  and  generally  more  diftant.  We  have, 
therefore,  reafon  to  conclude,  that  in  the  aft  of  re¬ 
membrance  the  brain  is  affefted  in  the  fame  way, 
though  not  fo  forcibly,  as  in  perception.  That  me¬ 
mory  depends  as  much  as  perception  upon  the  flatc  of 
the  brain,  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience  ;  and 
therefore  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  external 
objefts,  operating  upon  the  fenfes,  nerves,  and  brain, 
leave  fome  permanent  effeft  behind  them.  What  that 
effeft  precifely  is  we  cannot  know,  and  we  need  not 
defire  to  know ;  but  that  they  leave  fome  effeft  we 
have  as  good  evidence  as  that  the  planets  are  moved 
round  the  fun  by  forces  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
by  which  projeftiles  are  moved  on  the  earth.  Could 
\ve  fuppofe  that  they  leave  real  prints  or  imprejjions  be¬ 
hind  them,  which  wc  confefs  to  be  very  little  probable, 
memory  would  feem  to  be  nothing  but  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  mind  turned  to  thofe  impreflions.  If  the 
permanent  effeft  of  impreflions  by  external  objefts  be, 
as  Dr  Hartley  fuppofes,  only  a  tendency  in  the  brain 
to  vibrate  as  in  the  original  perception,  remembrance 
will  refult  from  the  mind’s  operating  upon  the  brain 
as  in  aftual  perception  5  and  the  reafon  that  ideas  of 
memory  are  fainter  than  perceptions  of  fenfe,  is,  that 
the  former  are  produced  by  a  Angle,  and  the  latter  by 
jo  a  double,  operation. 

Why  the  This  theory  appears  to  be  greatly  confirmed  by  the 
advances  tof°^ow'n?  well-known  fafts,  that  children  foon  com- 
perfedlion,  m*t  t0  t^ie‘r  memol7  any  thing  which  they  under- 
and  then  ftand,  and  as  foon  forget  it ;  that  the  powers  of  me- 
gradually  mory  gradually  advance  to  perfection,  and  then  gra- 
, decays.  dually  decay ;  and  that  old  men  remember  more  di- 
ftinftly  what  they  perceived  in  their  youth,  than  what 
they  perceived  a  year  ago.  For  if  the  memory 
belonged  wholly  to  the  pure  intellect,  and  had  no  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  brain,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
how  it  ftiould  advance  towards  a  ftate  of  perfeftion 
and  afterwards  decay.  A  being  which  is  auexteiided 
and  indivifible,  can  fuffer  no  change  either  -in  its  ef- 
fence  or  in  its  faculties :  the  ideas  which  it  had  once 
retained,  it  would  retain  forever.  But  if  memory  be 
occafioned  by  fome  relift  of  fenfe  left  in  the  brain,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee  how  all  thofe  changes  ftiould  take  place: 
and  therefore,  though  we  have  the  weight  of  Dr 
Reid’s  authority  againft  us,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Ariftotle  was  in  the  right,  when  he  imputed  the 
Ihortnefs  of  memory  in  children  to  this  caufe,  that 
their  brain  is  too  moift  and  foft  to  retain  impreflions 
made  upon  it ;  and  that  he  was  likewife  in  the  right, 
when  he  imputed  the  defeft  of  memory  in  old  men  to 
the  hardnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  brain,  which  hinders 
it  from  receiving  any  durable  impreflion. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  in  remembrance 
the  mind  afts  upon  fomething  left  in  the  brain  by 
the  impreflions  of  fenfe,  is  this,  that  nothing  can  aft 
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but  Where  it  is  'prefent.  The  truth  of  this  axiom  is  P-etention 
acknowledged  by  Dr  Reid,  and  we  believe  by  all  man •  and  ldea''J 
kind  except  Dr  Prieftley  and  one  or  two  others, 
whofe  paradoxes  we  fliall  confider  afterwards.  Now 
it  is  confeffed,  that  in  recolleftion  at  leaft  the  mind  is 
aftive  ;  and  therefore  it  muft  aft,  riot  upon  an  objeft 
which  has  now  perhaps  no  exiftence,  and  certainly  no 
immediate  exiftence,  but  upon  fomething  left  by  that 
objeft  in  the  brain  or  fenforium,  to  which  the  mind 
is  intimately  prefent.  jt 

But  if  this  be  fo,  we  may  be  afleed  how  it  comes  By  what 
to  pafs  that  men  never  confound  memory  with  per- means  we  ' 
ception,  nor  fancy  that  they  perceive  things  which  fJuncj  nie. 
they  only  remember  ?  If  perception  be  an  inference  mory  with 
drawn  from  certain  fenfations  excited  by  an  impref-  perception., 
lion  on  the  brain,  and  if  remembrance  refult  from  the 
mind’s  operating  upon  relifts  of  thofe  impreflions,  one 
would  think  it  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  in  both  cafes 
we  have  aftual  perceptions,  though  in  the  one  cafe 
the  perception  mull  be  more  vivid  and  diftinft  than  in 
the  other.  To  this  we  anfwer,  That  previous  to  all 
experience,  perception  and  memory  are  very  probably 
confounded ;  and  that  we  believe  a  man  brought  into 
the  world  with  all  his  faculties  in  their  full  natu¬ 
ral  perfcftiou,  would  not  inftantly  be  able  to  diftin- 
guiffi  what  he  remembered  from  what  he  perceived. 

This  we  know  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  faculty  which  ftrongly  refembles  memory  ; 
for  in  dreams,  and  fometimes  even  in  waking  reveries, 
we  fancy  that  we  aftually  perceive  things  which  it  is 
certain  we  can  only  imagine.  A  very  ffiort  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  would  enable  this  newly  created  man 
to  make  the  proper  diftinftion  between  remembrance 
and  perception.  For  let  us  fuppofe  him  to  be  brought 
into  a  dark  room,  and  foon  afterwards  a  candle  to  be 
introduced.  The  candle  would  give  him  a  vifible  fen- 
fation,  though  not  at  firft  the  perception  of  an  exter¬ 
nal  objeft.  Let  the  candle  after  fome  time  be  car¬ 
ried  out :  the  man  would  retain  a  vifible  idea,  which 
he  might  confound  with  the  aftual  fenfation.  But  if, 
whilft  this  idea  remained  in  his  mind,  the  candle  were 
brought  back,  he  would  inftantly  feel  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  real  fenfation  and  the  idea,  when  both  were 
together  prefent  to  his  mind.  And  having,  in  fome  fueh 
manner  as  we  have  already  deferibed,  acquired  the 
power  of  perceiving  external  objefts  by  means  of  his 
fenfes,  he  would  foOn  difeover,  without  any  effort  of 
liis  own,  the  difference  between  aftual  perceptions  and 
the  ideas  treafured  up  in  his  memory.  j% 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  which  feems  to  en- The  order 
cumber  this  theory  of  remembrance,  is,  to  account  for^ £upte** 
the  order  of  fucceflion  in  which  objefts  recur  to  thewhj(.1j1  ob_ 
memory,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  time. — je<5ts  iecur 
But  this  difficulty  will  vanifti  when  we  have  afeertain-  to  the  me¬ 
ed  what  time  is.  At  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  moi7* 
that  our  perceptions  of  external  objefts  remain  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpace  of  time  in  the  mind  ;  that  this  time  is  diffe¬ 
rent,  according  to  the  ftrength  and  other  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  impreflion  which  occafioned  the  percep¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  traces  of  thofe  perceptions,  i.  e.  ideas , 
may  be  recalled  after  the  intervention  of  other  trains 
of  ideas,  and  at  very  different  intervals.  If  one  look 
upon  a  houfe,  and  then  ffiut  his  eyes,  the  impreflion 
which  it  made  upon  his  mind  will  not  inftantly  va- 
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Retention  nifh  :  he  can  contemplate  the  houfe  almoft  as  long  as 

and  Ideas.  pe  pjeafcs  .  and,  by  the  help  of  various  affociated 
'  v  circumftances,  he  may  recal  the  idea  feveral  years 
afterwards,  and  refer  it  to  the  original  perception. 
Brutes  have  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeft  of  retention,  it  may 
memory,  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  retentive  pow- 
and  ers  of  inferior  animals.  Ariftotle,  Locke,  Dr  Reid, 

and  almoft  every  philofopher  of  eminence  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  have  maintained,  that  infe¬ 
rior  animals  have  memory  as  well  as  men  ;  and  indeed 
we  do  not  perceive  how  the  faft  can  be  denied  of  the 
more  perfect  animals,  and  thofe  with  whofe  operations 
we  are  beft  acquainted.  A  dog  knows  his  matter 
again  after  a  long  abfence  ;  a  horfe  will  trace  back  a 
road  which  he  has  hut  once  travelled,  often  with  more 
accuracy  than  his  rider  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
many  fpecies  of  tinging  birds  have  a  capacity  to  learn 
tunes  from  the  human  voice,  and  that  they  repeat  the 
notes  again  and  again,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfeftion,  till  at  laft  they  fing  the  tune  correftly. 
Thefe  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  fup- 
pofing,  that  in  the  brains  of  the  feveral  animals  traces 
are  left  by  perception,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
which  perception  leaves  in  the  brain  of  man,  and  which 
are  the  canfe  or  occalion  of  his  remembrance.  With 
refpeft  to  this  point,  the  learned  author  of  Ancient 
Metaphvfics  differs  from  his  matter  Ariftotle.  He  al¬ 
lows  that  brutes  have  imagination,  but  denies  that 
they  have  memory  :  for  (fays  he)  “  memory  neceffa- 
rily  implies  a  fenfe  of  time,  and  what  i3  JirJl  and  lajl ; 
but  brutes  have  no  idea  of  time,  or  of  fin;  and  laft; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  confcioufnefs  or 
reflection,  by  which  only  they  couid  review  their  own 
operations.  At  the  fame  time  he  admits,  that  imagi¬ 
nation  in  the  brute  ferves  the  purpofe  of  memory  in 
us ;  for  whenever  he  fees  the  objeft  that  is  painted  on 
his  phantafia ,  he  knows  it  again,  but  without  any  per¬ 
ception  of  the  time  when  he  firft  faw  it.”  But  that 
a  brute,  when  he  fees  the  objeft  which  is  painted  on 
his  phantalia,  fhould  know  it  again  without  referring 
it  to  a  former  perception,  is  plainly  impoffible.  The 
rccognifance  of  any  thing  confifts  in  a  confcioufnefs 
of  its  having  been  perceived  before and  nothing  more 
than  fuch  recognifanee  is  effential  to  memory.  The 
author’s  miftake  feems  to  lit  in  fuppofing  that  me¬ 
mory  necefl'arily  implies  a  fenfe  of  fome  determi¬ 
nate  portion  of  paft  time  ;  hut  we  furely  remember 
many  things  of  which  we  can  only  fay  that  we  have 
formerly  perceived  them,  without  being  able  to  afeer- 
tain  the  precife  period  at  which  we  had  fuch  percep¬ 
tions.  A  child  has  the  ufe  of  memory  fooner  than  he 
acquires  the  faculty  of  fpeech  ;  but  he  muft  have  fpo- 
ken  and  even  reafoned  before  lie  can  have  an  accurate 
notion  of  time;  which,  as  fhall  be  fhown  afterwards, 
arifes  from  comparing  the  fleeting  fucceffion  of  our 
own  ideas  with  the  permanence  of  ourfelves  and  other 
objedts.  The  author’s  diftinftion  between  memory 
and  imagination  feems  to  be  on  all  accounts  impro¬ 
per.  Ariftotle  has  faid,  and  faid  truly,  that  there  is 
memory  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  fenfible  objedts  ;  mean-' 
ing  by  ideas  general  conceptions  or  propofitions :  but 
this  reviver  of  his  philofophy  is  inclined -to  fay,  “  that 
memory  is  only  of  ideas ,  confequently  belongs  only  to 
man  ;  and  that  imagination  is  only  of  fenfible  objects, 
and- confequently  belongs  both,  to  man  and  brute.” — 
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But  furely  man  remembers  what  he  has  feen  zn&felt  as  Retention 
well  as  what  he  has  conceived  or  thought ;  and  if  imagi-  .M1<*  11  eas;;. 
nation  and  memory  be  properly  diftinguiftied  by  Mr 
Hairis,  the  reverfe  of  this  writer’s  dodtrine  muft  be 
trne,  viz.  that  imagination  belongs  only  to  man,  and 
memory  of  fenfible  objedts  both  to  man  and  brute. — 

We  can  contemplate  in  imagination  the  idea  of 
a  centaur  or  a  golden  mountain ;  but  we  cannot  be  faid 
to  remember  them,  for  they  were  never  perceived. 

That  a  dog  can  contemplate  in  his  imagination  the 
idea  of  a  centaur  or  of  a  golden  mountain ,  we  have  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  fuppofe  ;  but  were  he  not  capable 
of  viewing  relidts  of  fenfe  repofed  within  him,  and  re¬ 
ferring  them  to  their  ‘-original  caufes,  he  could  not 
poffibly  recognife  his  mafter  after  a  day’s  abfence. 

Dr  Reid  and  the  fame  author  agree  with  Ariftotle,  the  power 
in  thinking  it  probable  that  brutes  have  not  reminif-0^ rtCollsc" 
cence,  or  the  power  of  recolleftion  ;  but  there  are ti0n* 
many  well  attefted  fafts  which  feem  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  We  fhall  mention  one  which  fell  under  our 
own  obfervation.  One  of  the  perfons  concerned  in 
this  work  was,  when  a  young  man,  abfent  for  five 
months  from  the  houfe  of  his  father.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  a  dog  of  that  fpecies  which  is  commonly  called 
the  f bepherd's  cur,  and  which  had  been  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  his  father  only  a  few  months  before  his  de¬ 
parture,  gazed  at  him  for  a  few  minutes  as  at  any 
other  ftranger.  The  animal  then  began  to  walk  round 
him  with  looks  which  foon  attrafted  his  notice.  This 
made  him  call  the  dog  by  the  name  which  he  bore  in  - 
the  family,  and  ftretch  out  his  hand  to  carefs  him, 
when  the  creature  inftantly  leaped  upon  him  with  all 
that  appearance  of  attachment  which  thofe  animals  fo 
commonly  exhibit  upon  the  return  of  their  mafter  af¬ 
ter  a  few  days  abfence.  If  this  was  not  recolleftion, 
we  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  what  it  was,  for  we  cannot 
diftinguifh  it  from  recolleftion  in  men.  Indeed,  if 
dogs  and  fome  other  animals  poffefs,  as  Ariftotle, 

Locke,  and  others,  allow  them  to  poffefs,  the  power 
of  memory,  and  fotnething  of  ratiocination  ;  and  if,  as 
Dr  Reid  exprefsly  fays  §,  “  they  expeft  events  in  the  *  Efiy'orr 
fame  order  and  fucceffion  in  which  they  happened  fn*ellec“~ 
fore it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  can  be  wholly  ‘of  Min'™ * 
deftituteof  reminifcence,  or  the  power  of  recolleftion. 

That  memory  is  a  faculty  of  the  firft  importance,  Memory 
cannot  be  denied  ;  fincc  it  is  obvious,  that,  without  the  capable  of 
power  of  rctainifig  the  ideas  and  notions  which  we  improve- 
receive  by  the  fenfes  and  other  faculties,  we  never  ment*< 
could  make  any  progrefs  in  the  acquifition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  fhould  begin  every  day,  nay  every  hour, 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  ignorance  in  which  we  are  born. 

That  it  is  a  faculty  capable  of  improvement  by  exer- 
cife,  and  that  there  are  fome  methods  of  exercife  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  this  purpofe  tlmn  others,  has  been - 
fhown  elfewhere.  See  Memory. 

Chap.III.  (5/Simpt.e  Apprehension  and 
Conception. 

The  ideas  received  into  the ;  mind  by  the  fenfes, MeaJof- 
and  treafured  lip  in  the  memory  and  imagination,  arefenfation 
the  original  materials  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  by  thefirftma- 
corr.paring  thofe  ideas  with  one  another,  or  by  analy-^er,a1s  of 
fing  them  into  their  firft  principles,  that  we  acquire  ku"wLl^e,. 
all. our  knowledge  in  mathematics  and  philofophy,  fc' 

and:  - 
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ftance, 

fame 


?,  the  two  globes  affect  our  fenfe  of  touch  in  the  Of  Simply 
way,  and  our  fenfe  of  feeing  differently  ;  in  the  ^Vin^and  * 
fecond,  the  two  black  fubftances  affect  our  fenfe  of  fight  Conception 

in  the  fame  way,  and  our  fenfe  of  touch  differently.  - v  1  ' 

From  obfcrving  this  difference  among  objects  by 
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Of  Simple  and  indeed  all  the  knowledge  which  regulates  our 
Apprehen  congu£t  through  life.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  of  im- 
Conceptfon  portance  to  trace  the  progrcft  of  the  mind  in  her  vari- 
.  ous  operations  upon  thefe  materials  ;  beginning,  as  {lie 

certainly  begins,  with  that  which  is  molt  Ample,  and  w  „ 

proceeding  regularly  to  thole  which  are  more  com-  means  of  the  different  fenfations  received  from  them! 
plex  and  difficult.  the  mind  learns  to  analyfeits  original  ideas,  which  are 

77  Now  the  firit  operation  of  the  mind  about  her  copies  of  thofe  fenfations,  into  their  firft  principles, 

Simple  ap-  jgeas  appears  plainly  to  be  that  which  logicians  term  and  to  combine  thofe  principles  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fimple  apprehenjion.  Having  yefterday  obferved  a  tree  form  complex  ideas  of  objefts  which  were  never  ac- 
or  any  other  object,  if  we  contemplate  the  idea  of  that  tually  perceived  by  the  fenfes.  Of  the  fimple  and  un¬ 
tree  to  day  as  it  remains  in  the  imagination,  without  mixed  principles  which  compofe  thofe  compl  x  ideas, 
comparing  it  with  any  other  idea,  or  referring  it  to  there  is  not  indeed  one  which  was  not  originally  re- 
any  external  objeft,  we  perform  the  operation  which  ceived  by  fome  fenfe  ;  fo  that  the  whole  difference  be- 
is  called  fimple  apprehenjion.  We  confider  fimple  ap-  tween  complex  ideas  fabricated  by  the  mind,  and 
prehenfion  as  an  operation,  becaufe  the  mind  in  the  ap-  thofe  which  are  the  relifts  of  fenfation,  confiffs  in  the 
preheniion  of  her  own  ideas  is  certainly  aftive  ;  fhe  order  in  which  the  conftituent  fimple  ideas  of  each  are 
turns  them,  as  it  were,  round  and  round,  and  views  put  together.  Thus,  no  man  ever  faw  a  mountain  of 
them  on  every  fide.  pure  gold  ;  and  therefore  the  idea  of  fuch  a  mountain 

efferent  Simple  apprehenjion  is  a  plirafe  which  is  common-  cart  be  in  no  human  mind  as  a  relift  of  fenfation  :  but 
fron/cun-  ly  taken  to  be  of  the  fame  import  with  the  word  con-  we  have  all  feen  pieces  of  gold  of  different  fizes,  and 
■ce.pt ion.  ception  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  no  confufion  we  have  all  feen  mountains ;  and  nothing  is  more  eafy 
can  arife  from  an  indiferiminate  ufe  of  the  two  words  :  than  to  conceive  a  piece  of  gold  extended  on  all  fidcs 
hut  in  this  article~we  think  it  expedient  to  employ  the  to  the  fize  of  a  mountain,  and  rifing  out  of  the  earth, 
phrafe  apprehenjion ,  to  denote  the  view  or  con-  Again,  though  no  perfon  ever  faw  a  centaur,  yet  it 

templation  of  thofe  ideas  only  which  the  mind  by  fen-  i3  eafy  to  conceive  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to 
fation  has  actually  received  from  external  objefts  ;  arid  the  breaft  arid  ihoulders  of  a  horfe.  In  thefe  inftances, 
the  word  conception  to  denote  the  view,  not  only  of  the  complex  conceptions  are  of  things  which  it  is  in  ths 
thofe  ideas,  but  alfo  of  fuch  as  the  mind  fabricates  higheft  dtgree  probable  never  had  a  real  exiftence,  and 
to  hcrfelf.  Thus,  a  man  may  conceive  a  centaur-,  but  which  it  is  certain  we  never  perceived  as  exifting  :  but 
we  would  not  choofe  to  fay  that  he  may  apprehend  a  the  fiinplc  ideas  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  the,  , 
centaur  :  not  that  there  is  any  impropriety,  perhaps,  relifts  of  actual  fenfations ;  for  every  one  has  per- 
in  this  laff  exprefiion  ;  but  as  there  is  certainly  a  dif-  ceived  as  really  exifting  the  body  of  a  horfe  and  the 
ference  between  apprehending  the  idea  of  what  has  been  upper  parts  of  a  man,  and  when  conceiving  a  centaur 
feen  or  felt,  and  conceiving  that  which  never  exifted,  he  only  perceives  them  to  exift  united.  That  we  have 
perlpicuity  requires  that  thefe  different  operations  be  not  in  the  imagination  one  fimple  and  unmixed  idea 
expreffed  by  different  names.  which  was  not  left  there  as  a  relift  of  fenfe,  every  man 

We  have  faid  that  the  mind  may  conceive  what  W;H  be  convinced  who  (hall  try  to  conceive  a  fimple 
in  w!iat  never  exifted  ;  and  every  man  may  ealily  fatisfy  him-  colour  or  tafte  which  [3  totally  different  from  all  the 
fenfe  it  is  felf  that  what  we  have  faid  is  true  :  but  though  this  has  colours  and  taftes,  and  all  the  {hades  and  varieties  of 
true  that  been  frequently  called  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  them,  which  he  has  received  by  fenfation  ;  but  his 
Cca"b-°n~ it  has  in  fa  ft  no  refemblance  to  creation.  The  mate-  fimple  ideas,  though  all  received  from  without,  he  may 
je^s  which  rials  of  all  our  moft  complex  and  fantaftic  conceptions  put  together  in  numberlefs  manners,  differing  from 
never  ex-  are  furniftied  to  our  hands  by  fenfation  and  refleftion  ;  any  order  in  which  he  has  ever  aftually  perceived  the 
nor  can  wc  form  one  fimple  idea  which  was  not  origi-  qualities  of  external  objefts  exifting. 
nally  received  by  fome  of  our  fenfes  from  external  ob-  Tr  1  !  ““  r 

jefts,  or,  as  {hall  be  ffiown  afterwards,  one  intelleftual 
notion  which  was  not  acquired  by  reflefting  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  To  explain  the  pro- 
cefs  of  fantaftic  conception,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  every  fenfible  objeft  we  pereeive  at  once  feve- 
ral  things,  fuch  as  colour,  Jgurc,  extenfonv  and  mo¬ 
tion  or  rej,  & c.  Thefe  are  the  objefts  of  different 
fenfes  :  but  they  are  not,  at  leaft  by  full  grown  men, 
perceived  in  fuccdfion,  but  all  at  once  ;  whence  it 
pafs  that  the  memory,  or  the  imagination,  re- 
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Yet  even  this  power  of  the  mind  is  limited.  It  is  This ;  ower 
impoflible  to  put  together  a  number  of  contrary  and  of  txceP.^ 
inconjifent  ideas,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  of  them 
one  complex  conception.  No  man,  for  inftance,  can  cxift. 
conceive  a  thing  to  be  at  once  white  and  black,  round  euce. 
and  fquare,  hard  and  foft,  in  motion  and  at  reft. — 

Hence  it  is  a  maxim  among  philofophers  almoft  uni- 
verfally  received,  that  though  we  can  conceive  many 
things  which  never  aBually  exifted,  yet  we  can  form 
no  ideas  but  of  fuch  things  as  might  pojfibh  ex  if.  A 
centaur  never  exifted,  but  it  may  be  conceived  ;  for  it 


tains  not  feveral  diftinft  and  disjointed  ideas,  but  the  J8  by  no  means  impoflible  that  the  head  of  a  man  might 
idea  of  one  coloured,  figured ,  and  extended  ohjeQ.  But  be  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horfe  :  but  black  fnow  can- 
when  we  compare  various  objefts,  or  the  ideas  of  va-  not  be  conceived;  for  in  the  complex  idea  denoted  by 
rious  objefts,  together,  we  find  that  in  fome  refpefts  the  word  finow  whitenefs  is  an  effential  part,  and  no- 
they  agree  and  in  others  difagree;  i.e.  that  feveral  ob-  thing  can  be  conceived  to  be  both  black  and  white  at 
jefts  affeft  fome  of  our  fenfes  in  the  fame  way,  and  the.  fame  time.  I'rom  this  undoubted  faft,  that 
other  fenfes  differently.  Thus  one  globe  is  black,  and  we  cannot  conceive  impoflible  exiftence,  the  power 
another  white  ;  one  black  fubftance  is  circular  and  of  conception  has  by  fome  writers  in  certain  inftances 
Bard,  and  another  fquare  and  foft.  In  the  firft  in-  been  made  a  teft  of  truth.  “  Id  every  idea  is  implied 

x  t%8 
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Of  Simple  (fays  Dr  Price*)  the  poffibility  of  the  exiflence  of  its 
.Apprehen.  0bjeCt ;  nothing  being  clearer,  than  that  there  can  be 
Con  and  no  j,jea  0f  an  jmpoffibility,  or  conception  of  what 
— v  ,  cannot  exnt.  “  it  is  an  ettablilhed  maxim  in  meta- 
*  Se-vie-w  eyphyfics  (fays  Hume),  that  whatever  the  mind  con- 
thc  principal  ceives,  includes  the  idea  of  poflible  exigence  ;  or,  in 
§»^;»maW0ther  words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely 
moralT"11  im P°fiible  In  a  word,  it  has  been  admitted  by 
"  all  philofophers,  from  Pythagoras  to  Dr  Reid,  to  be 
}  •  an  axiom  as  evident  and  undeniable  a3  any  in  Euclid, 

that  whatever  we  can  diftir.Ctly  conceive  is  poflible, 
though  many  things  may  be  poflible,  nay,  may  really 
81  exift,  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception. 

The  Cngu*  This  axiom  has  been  denied  by  the  author  of  the 
of  Dr 'Reid  on  t^e  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man ;  who  af- 

refpeding  firms,  that  “  any  two  lides  of  a  triangle  may  he  con- 
•~our  power  ceived  to  be  equal  to  the  third/’  as  diftinCtly  as  “  any 
of  concep-  two  fides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  greater 
<ti0n  than  the  third.”  This  aflertion  from  fuch  a  man  fur- 
prifed  us  as  much  as  any  paradox  which  we  ever  read  : 
for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  we  ourfelves  can 
form  no  conception  of  a  triangle  of  which  two  of  the 
fides  are  only  equal  to  the  third.  We  can,  indeed,  re- 
folve  the  propofition  into  its  different  parts,  and  form 
the  diftinCt  and  independent  ideas  of  a  triangle,  two 
fides,  and  one  fide  ;  and  we  can  likewife  form  the  general 
notion  of  equality  :  but  to  combine  thefe  ideas  and  this 
notion  into  one  individual  complex  conception,  we  find 
to  be  abfolutely  impoflible.  A  man  who  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  triangles,  if  fuch  a  man  there  be,  might  be¬ 
lieve  Dr  Reid  that  it  is  a  figure  of  which  one  of  its 
fides  is  equal  to  the  other  two  ;  but  fuch  a  perfon 
would  have  no  conception  of  the  figure  itfelf,  but  only  a 
confidence  in  the  DoCtor’s  veracity, 
comro-  What  is  it  to  conceive  a  corporeal  thing  to  exift  ?  Ts 
■verted.  Jt  not  to  fancy  that  we  view  it  on  all  tides,  as  what 

may  be  feen,  or  felt,  or  fmelt,  or  tafted  ?  The  DoCtor, 
indeed,  repeatedly  reprobates  as  the  fource  of  much 
error  the  notion  of  ideas  as  images  in  the  mind ;  and 
if  ideas  be  taken  as  real  material  figures,  he  is  certain¬ 
ly  in  the  right :  But  we  appeal  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind,  whether  every  perfon  who  diftinCtly  con¬ 
ceives  a  triangle ,  is  not  at  the  time  confcious  that  his 
mind  is  affeCted  in  a  manner  fimilar,  though  notfo  for¬ 
cibly,  as  when  he  actually  views  a  triangle  with  his 
eye3  ?  What  other  men  may  fed,  they  know  heft  ;  but 
we  are  as  certain  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to 
ourfelves,  as  we  are  certain  of  our  own  exiflence.  That 
this  affeClion  of  the  mind  is  occafioned  by  fome  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  brain,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which. 
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occafions  actual  perception,  is  highly  probable  ;  but  Of  Simple 
whatever  be  the  C3ufe,  the  fad  is  undeniable.  ^orTanrl" 

The  DoCtor’s  words  indeed,  taken  by  thcmfelves,  Conception 
would  lead  one  to  think,  that  by  conception  he  means  in 
this  cafe  nothing  more  than  the  underitanding  of  the 
terms  of  a  propofition  :  but  if  that  be  his  meaning, 
there  was  no  room  for  controverfy  ;  as  the  great  philo¬ 
fophers  Cuclwortb ,  Clarice ,  Price,  and  Hume,  whofe  opi¬ 
nion  he  is  combating,  would  have  been  as  ready  as 
himfelf  to  allow,  that  when  a  man  is  thoroughly-mafter 
of  any  language,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  under- 
ftanding  the  meaning  of  any  particular  words  in  that 
language,  however  abfurdly  thefe  words  may  be  put 
together.  When  Dr  Price  fays,  that  “  in  every  idea 
is  implied  the  poffibility  of  the  exiflence  of  its  objeCt, 
nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of 
impoflibillty  or  conception  of  what  cannot  exirt,”  his 
meaning  evidently  is,  th3t  we  cannot  mentally  contem¬ 
plate  or  fancy  ourfelves  viewing  any  thing  corporeal, 
which  we  might  not  a&ually  view  with  our  eyes,  or 
perceive  by  fome  other  fenfe  (1).  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  conception,  which  is  fomething  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  underitanding  the  feparate  meaning  of  each 
word  in  a  propofition. 

The  learned  profeflbr,  however,  appeals  to  the 
practice  of  mathematicians  for  the  truth  of  his  opi¬ 
nion :  and  if  they  be  on  his  fide  we  mud  give  up  the 
caufe  ;  for  in  no  fcience  have  we  fuch  clear  ideas,  or 
fuch  abfolute  certainty,  as  in  mathematical  reafonings. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  conception  is 
with  no  propriety  applied  to  alfiraS  truth,  but  to  real 
or  pojfible  exiflence ;  nor  can  we  be  faid  to  conceive 
diftinCtly  a  real  or  poflible  objeCt,  unlefs  we  be  able  to 
turn  it  round  and  round,  and  view  it  on  all  fides.—* 

The  faculties  which  are  converfant  about  ahfirael  truth 
are  the  judgment  and  the  reafon  ;  and  truth  itfelf  con- 
lifts  in  the  agreement,  as  falfehood  does  in  the  difa- 
greement,  of  two  or  more  ideas  or  terms  compared  to¬ 
gether.  If  thofe  ideas  about  which  the  judgment  is  to 
be  made  can  be  immediately  brought  together,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  third  idea,  it  is  impoflible  that  we 
Ihould  judge,  or,  if  Dr  Reid  will  have  it  fo,  conceive 
that  to  be  true  which  is  ready  falfie.  If  the  two  ideas 
cannot  be  immediately  brought  together,  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  we  Ihould  form  any  judgment  or  conception  at 
all  about  their  agreement  or  difiagreement  :  but  we  may 
fippofe  or  admit,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  they 
agree  or  difagree  ;  and  if  that  fuppofition  conduct  to 
a  manifefl.  abfurdity,  we  then  know  that  the  fuppofi¬ 
tion  was  falfe.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  agreeable  to 
3  S  the 


(1)  Dr  Price  may  be  thought  by  fome  to  have  contradicted  in  this  paflage  what  he  had  aflerted  in  a  for¬ 
mer;  He  is  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  ablhaCt  and  general  ideas  even  of  material  objeCts  :  but  thofe  among  the 
moderns  who  contend  the  moft  zealcufly  for  thefe,  contend  for  them  only  as  conceptions  of  the  mind  which 
can  have  no  poflible  exiflence  out  of  it.  Were  this  likewife  the  opinion  of  Dr  Price,  he  would  certainly  hatfc 
fallen  into  a  direCt  contradiction  ;  but  this  is  not  his  opinion.  His  notion  of  abftraCt  ideas  feems  to  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  Plato,  who  confiders  ideas,  not  only  as  the  pofiibilities  of  exiflence,  but  as  things  aCtually 
exifting  from  eternity,  uncreated  and  independent  even  of  the  Supreme  Mind.  That  Dr  Price  carries  the 
matter  thus  far,  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  ;  but  lie  certainly  confiders  general  ideas  as  real  exiftences  indepen¬ 
dent  of  our  minds,  though  the  immediate  objeCts  of  our  underitanding.  That  in  this  notion  he  is  miftaken, 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is  enough  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to  have  fuown  that  he 
does  not  contradict  himfelf ;  and  that  he  might  with  great  propriety  affirm  on  his  own  principles,  as  well  as 
upon  the  principles  of  thofe  who  admit  not  of  univerlal  ideas,  that  in  every  idea  is  implied  the  poffibility  erf 
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Of  Simple  the  max'ffi  of  Price  and  Hume,  that  mathematicians 
^fio^and*  ^lou^  *n  many  ca^e8  prove  fome  things  to  be  poflibl  : 
Conception an<*  others  impoffible,  which  without  demonftration 
~  would  not  have  been  believed  ;  becaufe  if  the  ideas 
compared  cannot  be  immediately  brought  together,  no 
judgment  previous  to  the  demonftration  can  be  ^formed 
of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  proportion  ;  and  if 
it  concern  not  real  or  pofiible  exiftence,  it  is  a  propo¬ 
rtion  with  which  conception  has  nothing  to  do. 

“  But  (fays  Dr  Reid)  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  in 
the  infinite  feries  of  numbers  and  intermediate  frac¬ 
tions,  fome  one  number  integral  or  fractional  may 
bear  the  fame  ratio  to  another  as  the  fide  of  a  fquare 
bears  to  its  diagonal.”  We  are  fo  far  from  thinking 
this  an  eafy  matter,  that  if  the  word  conceive  be  taken 
in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  ufed  by  the  philofophers 
whofe  opinion  he  is  combating,  we  mull  confefs  that 
we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  at  all  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  feries.  When  we  make  the  trial,  we  can  only 
bring  ourfelves  to  conceive  the  real  numerical  figures 
I,  2,  3,  &c.  or  the  fractional  parts  4,  & c. ; 

and  even  here  our  conception  reaches  but  a  fmall  way. — 
We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  minds  of  a  larger 
grafp  can  conceive  at  once  more  of  the  feries  than  we 
can  ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Mind  conceives  the  whole 
©f  it, if  the  whole  of  a  mathematical  infinity  be  not  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms :  but  furely  no  man  will  fay  that  he 
can  conceive  an  infinite  feries  as  he  conceives  a  centaur, 
and  have  an  adequate  and  diltindt  view  of  it  at  once.  If, 
by  conceiving  that  in  an  infinite  feries  fome  one  num¬ 
ber  may  bear  the  fame  ratio  to  another  that  the  fide 
of  a  fquare  bears  to  its  diagonal,  the  Doctor  only 
means  that  fuch  a  fuppofttion  may  be  made,  his  obfer- 
vation  is  not  to  the  purpof?  for  which  it  is  brought ; 
"for  the  queftion  is  not  about  our  power  to  make  fup- 
pofitions  of  this  kind,  but  about  our  power  to  raife  in 
our  imaginations  an  adequate  and  diftinft  mental  view 
of  pofiible  or  impoffible  exiftence.  “  To  fuppofe 
(fays  Johnfon),  is  to  advance  by  way  of  argument  or 
illuftration,  without  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  po- 
iition.”  In  this  fenfe  a  man  may  fuppofe  that  in  an 
infinite  feries  there  may  be  fome  one  number  which 
bears  the  fame  ratio  to  another  that  the  fide  of  a  fquare 
bears  to  its  diagonal :  but  fuch  a  fuppofition  contains 
in  it  nothing  that  is  pojitive ,  which  conception  always 
does ;  it  is  only  admitting,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
a  pofition,  of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which  the 
perfon  who  makes  the  fuppofition  knows  nothing. — 
He  is  only  talking  of  ratios  as  a  blind  man  may  talk 
of  colours.  A  man  born  blind  may  be  made  to  com¬ 
prehend  many  of  the  laws  of  optics,  and  may  make 
fuppofitions  about  colours,  and  reafon  from  fuch  fup- 
pofitions  to  a  certain  extent,  as  clearly  and  juftly  as 
one  who  fees  ;  but  will  any  perfon  fay  that  a  man  blind 
from  his  birth  can  conceive  red  or  green  ?  It  is  much 
the  fame  with  refpeft  to  an  infinite  feries.  We  can 
follow  fuch  a  feries  fo  far,  and  may  know  the  ratio  by 
.  which  it  increafes  or  decreafcs,  and  reafon  from  what 
we  know,  with  the  utmoft  certainty  :  but  no  man  ever 
conceived  the  whole  of  an  infinite  feries  as  he  conceives 
an  individual  objeft ;  nor  can  any  reafonings  upon  the 
nature  of  it  be  applied  to  the  queftion  of  conceiving 
impofiible  exiftence. 

But  “  mathematicians  often  require  us  (fays  Dr 
^Reid)  to  conceive  things  that  are  impoffible,  in  order 
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to  prove  them  to  be  fo.  This  is  the  cafe  in  all  their  de-  Of  Simple 
moiiftrations  ad  ahfurdum.  Conceive  (fays  Euclid)  a  ^g^and* 
right  line  drawn  from  one  point  of  the  circumference  Conception 
of  a  circle  to  another,  to  fall  without  the  circle.  1  — ...  j 
conceive  this,  I  reafon  from  it,  until  I  come  to  a  con- 
fequence  that  is  manifcftly  abfurd,  and  from  thence 
conclude  that  the  thing  which  I  Conceived  is  impof¬ 
fible.”  If  it  be  indeed  true,  that  Euclid  defires  his  , 
readers  to  conceive  a  mathematical  circle  with  a  line 
drawn  from  one  point  of  its  circumference  to  another, 
and  that  line  lying  without  the  circle — if  he  really  de¬ 
fires  them  to  form  fuch  a  complex  conception  as  this, 
we  have  no  hefitation  to  affirm,  that  he  requires  them 
to  do  what  is  manifeftJy  impoffible.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  in  his  cuftody  any  copy  of  the  elements 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  therefore  cannot  fay  with, 
certainty  what  are  Euclid’s  words,  nor  is  it  of  much 
importance  what  they  be  ;  for  on  a  queftion  which 
every  man  may  decide  for  himfelf,  by  looking  into  his 
own  mind,  the  authority  of  Euclid  is  nothing. — The 
propofition  to  which  the  Doftor  refers,  is  the  fecond 
of  the  third  book  ;  and,  in  the  edition  of  Simpfon,  is 
exprefled  thus  :  “  If  any  two  points  be  taken  '  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  the  ftraight  line  which 
joins  them  /hall  fall  within  the  circle.”  Every  ma¬ 
thematician  who  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
a  circle  and  a  ftraight  line,  perceives  the  truth  of 
this  propofition  inftantly,  for  it  refults  necefiarily 
from  his  conception  ;  but  he  who  has  not  an  adequate 
conception  of  a  circle,  may  Hand  in  need  of  a  demon¬ 
ftration  to  /how  him  the  truth  :  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  demonftration  does  not  make  truth ;  it  on¬ 
ly  points  it  out  to  thofe  who  cannot  perceive  it  intui¬ 
tively,  juft  as  a  microfcope  does  not  make  the  hairs  on 
a  mite’s  back,  but  only  brings  them  within  the  field 
of  vifion. 

Were  a  man  who  never  examined  a  mite  through 
a  microfcope,  and  who  has  no  adequate  ideas  of  the 
infeft  kingdom,  to  bea/ked  whether  there  be  hairs  on 
a  mite’s  back  ?  he  would  probably  anfwer  that  he  did 
not  know,  but  he  could  conceive  no  fuch  hairs.  In  like 
manner,  were  a  man  who  has  no  adequate  conception  of  a 
mathematical  circle,  to  be  afkcd  whether  a  ftraight  line, 
which  joins  any  two  contiguous  points  in  the  circum¬ 
ference,  could  lie  without  the  circle  \  he  would  probar 
bly  anfwer  that  he  did  not  know.  Now  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  reader  of  the  Elements  can  have 
no  very  adequate  conception  of  a  circle  when  he  comes 
to  the  fecond  propofition  of  the  third  book.  The  de¬ 
finition  of  a  circle  was  indeed  given  him  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  firft  book;  but  of  that  definition  he  has 
hitherto  had  occafion  to  make  very  little  ufe,  fo  that 
his  idea  of  a  circle  will  be  little  more  accurate  than 
that  of  an  illiterate  clown,  who  has  no  other  idea  of 
the  figure  than  what  he  takes  from  a  half-penny  or 
a  /hilling.  Dr  Reid  himfelf  has  elfewhere  f  well  ob-  ^  See  !trj 
ferved,  that  “when  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins  Kama's 
to  ftudy  Euclid,  every  thing  at  firft  is  new  to  him  .Sketches  of 
His  apprehenfion  is  nnfteady  ;  his  judgment  is  feeble;  ^  Hiftory 
and  refts  partly' upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and^.p*"^ 
partly  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher  :  bat  every  to’ the  firft 
time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  axioms,  the  Sketch  9a 
elementary  propofitions,  more  light  breaks  in  upon the  SaeR’  ’ 
him  ;  the  language  becomes  familiar,  and  conveys 
clear  and  fteady  conceptions,”  In  this  ftate  he  cer- 
4  tainfy 
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[Of  Simple  tainly  is  when  he  reads  for  the  firft  time  the  fecond 
Apprehcii-  pr0p0fition  of  the  third  book  :  his  conception  of  a 
Conception  c'rc^e  can  then  neither  clear  nor  fteady.  Our  young 
geometrician,  however,  muft  allow,  that  the  propofition 
is  either  true  or  falfe  ;  and  if  he  has  read  the  preceding 
bookswith  any  advantage,  he  muft  have  clear  and  fteady 
conceptions  of  angle  and  triangles,  and  be  able  to  de- 
monftrate  many  of  their  properties.  “  Well  {fays  Eu¬ 
clid),  though  you  have  no  adequate  conception  of  a 
circle,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  plane  angles  and 
triangles,  and  many  of  their  properties  :  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  if  that  be  pofiible,  that  my  propofition'  is  falfe, 
and  I  will  fhow  you  that  the  fuppofition  is  abso¬ 
lutely  inconfiftent  with  what  you  know  to  be  demon- 
ftrable  or  felf-evident  truth.”  This  is  all  which  Euclid 
•an  be  fuppofed  to  require,  when,  in  the  words  of  his 
excellent  tranflator,  he  fays,  “  If  it  (viz.  the  ftraight 
line)  do  not  fall  within  (the  circle),  let  it  fall,  if  pof- 
fible,  without.”  He  could  not  poffibly  defire  a  man 
who  has  an  adequate  idea  of  a  circle,  to  form  the  po¬ 
sitive  and  complex  conception  of  that  figure,  with  a 
ftraight  line  touching  two  points  of  the  circumference, 
and  yet  lying  on  the  outfide  of  the  circumference  ;  be- 
caufe  all  his  figures  and  lines  are  mere  conceptions, 
and  not  real  material  things  ;  and  fuch  a  requeft  would 
have  been  the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  faid,  Conceive 
what  cannot  be  conceived  (  k  ). 

We  have  infilled  the  longer  on  this  point,  becaufe 
we  think  it  of  the  higheft  importance  :  for  were  it  in¬ 
deed  true,  that  we  could  conceive  impofiible  exiftence, 
the  confequcnces  would  be  very  melancholy.  Thefe 
confequences  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate.  Our  rea¬ 
ders  will  perceive,  that  if  we  could  put  together  in¬ 
confiftent  ideas  of  fenfible  objefts,  and  view  them  fo 
united  as  one  confiftent  whole,  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  our  faculties  would  be  contrived  to  deceive  us,  and 
wewould  be  doomed  to  cheerlefs  anduniverfalfcepticifm. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Abstraction  and  general 
Ideas. 

83  Every  fenfible  objeft  is  an  individual,  and  differs 
Every  fen-  in  many  refpefts  from  every  other  object.  As  fuch 
and^v'c^  *S  Perce^ve<^  by  the  fenfes  ;  and  ideas  being  nothing 
idea  areTn  more  lban  relifts  of  fenfation  preferved  in  the  imagi- 
dividual.  nation  or  memory,  every  idea  muft  of  courfe  be  an 
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individual,  as  much  as  the  objeft  to  which  it  refers.  Of  Abftrac- 
But  all  fcience,  whether  mathematical,  moral,  or  me-  tlon 
taphyfical,  is  converfant  about  genefal  truths  ;  and  if  ideas.  • 
truth  conlift,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  and  (hall  —  v  1  ■-  d 
more  fully  evince  afterwards,  in  the  agreement  or  co¬ 
incidence  of  ideas,  how,  it  may  be  alked,  can  gene¬ 
ral  truth  refult  from  the  comparifon  of  particular  ideas? 

To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  many  philofophers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  pretend  that  the  mind  is  furnifh* 
ed  with  general  ideas,  from  a  comparifon  of  which  re¬ 
fult  general  propofitions  applicable  to  many  individu¬ 
als.  Philofophers,  indeed,  have  differed  in  opinion 
refpefting  the  fource  of  thofe  ideas ;  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cients  deriving  them  immediately  from  the  fupreme 
mind  to  the  human,  whilft  almoft  all  the  moderns  fay 
that  they  are  framed  by  abftraftion,  and  therefore  call 
them  abjlraS  ideas. 

The  doftnne  of  ahJlraB  ideas  has  been  fo  fairly  The  doe- 
ftated,  and,  in  our  opinion,  fo  completely  overturned, 
by  Bilhop  Berkeley,  that  we  ftiall  content  ourfelves  dated, 'and* 
with  abridging  what  he  has  faid  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
obviating  fome  cavils  which  have  lately  been  urged 
againft  his  reafoning.  “  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
(fays  that  learned  and  ingenious  prelate  f),  that  the  t  rntrod<fm 
qualities  or  modes  of  things  do  never  really  exift  each  >/ 

of  them  apart  by  itfelf  and  feparated  from  all  others;  Human 
but  are  mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  feve-  Knowledge, 
ral  in  the  fame  objeft.  But,  we  are  told,  the  mind  be¬ 
ing  able  to  confider  each  quality  lingly,  or  abftrafted 
from  thofe  other  qualities  with  which  it  is  united, 
does  by  that  means  frame  to  itfelf  abftraft  ideas.  For 
example :  There  is  perceived  by  fight  an  objeft  ex¬ 
tended,  coloured,  and  moved  :  this  mixed  or  compound 
idea,  the  mind  refolving  into  its  Ample  conftituent 
parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itfelf  exclufive  of  the 
reft,  does  frame  the  abftraft  ideas  of  extenfion,  colour, 
and  motion.  Not  that  it  is  poffible  for  colour  or  mo¬ 
tion  to  exift  without  extenfion  ;  but  only  that  the 
mind  can  frame  to  itfelf  by  abflraElion  the  idea -of  co¬ 
lour  exclufive  of  extenfion,  and  of  motion  exclufive  of 
both  colour  and  extenfion.  Again,  the  mind  having 
obferved,  that  in  the  particular  extenfions  perceived  by 
fenfte,  there  is  fomething  common  and  alike  in  all, 
and  fome  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  figure 
or  magnitude,  which  diftinguifti  them  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  it  confiders  apart,  or  Angles  out  by  itfelf,  that 
3  S  2  which 


(x)  Principal  Campbell,  treating  of  the  commonly  received  doftrine  of  abftraftion,  and  having  ftiown, 
that  though  Locke  has  in  one  paffage  of  his  immortal  work  expreffed  himfelf  on  the  fubjeft  in  terms  unin. 
telligible,  his  fentiments  on  the  whole  differed  little  from  thofe  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  adds— “  Some  of  the 
greateft  admirers  of  that  eminent  philofopher  feem  to  have  overlooked  entirely  the  preceding  account  of  his 
fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  ;  and,  through  I  know  not  what  paffion  for  the  paradoxical  (I  ffiould  rather  fay  the 
impofiible  and  unintelligible),  have  fhown  an  amazing  zeal  for  defending  the  propriety  of  the  hafty  exprefiions 
which  appear  in  the  paffages  formerly  referred  to.  Has  not  the  mind  of  man  (fay  they)  an  unlimited  power 
in  moulding  and  combining  its  ideas  ?  The  mind.  It  muft  be  owned,  hath  an  unlimited  power  in  moulding 
and  combining  its  ideas.  It  often  produces  wonderful  forms  of  its  own  out  of  the  materials  originally  fup- 
plied  by  fenfe  ;  forms  indeail  of  which  there  is  no  exemplar  to  be  found  in  nature  centaurs  and  griffins, 

Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 

But  ftill  it  muft  not  attempt  abfolute  impoffibilities,  by  giving  to  its  creature  contradiftory  qualities.  It 
muft  not  attempt  to  conceive  the  fame  thing  to  be  black  and  white  at  the  fame  time ;  to  be  no  more  than 
three  inches  lomr,  and  yet  not  lefs  than  three  thoufand ;  to  conceive  two  or  more  lines  to  be  both  equal  and 
unequal  ;  the  fme  angle  to  be  at  once  acute,  obtufe,  and  right ok,  we  may  add,  the  two  fides  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  to  be  not  greater  than  the  third.  See  PhiU/ofhy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  &c. 
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Of  Abftrac-  which  is  comrnor.,  making  thereof  a  molt  abftrabt  idea 
tion  and  Qf  extenfi0n;  which  is  neither  line,  fnrface,  nor  folid. 
Ideas.  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entire - 
t— Y— - .  ly  prefeinded  from  all  tliefe.  So  likewife  the  mind, 
by  leaving  out  of  the  particular  colours  perceived  by 
feufe  that  which  diftinguifhes  them  one  from  another, 
and  retaining  that  only  which  is  common  to  all,  makes 
an  idea  of  colour  in  abftraft,  which  is  neither  red,  nor 
blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour. 
And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itfelf  abftraft  ideas  of  qua¬ 
lities  or  modes,  fo  does  it  by  the  fame  precifion  or 
mental  reparation  attain  abftradf  ideas  of  the  more 
compounded  beings,  which  include  feveral  coexiftent 
qualities.  For  example  :  The  mind  having  obferved 
that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  refemble  each  other  in 
certain  common  agreements  of  fhape  and  other  quali¬ 
ties,  leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  compounded  idea  it 
has  of  Peter,  James,  and  any  other  particular  man, 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  retaining  only  what 
is  common  to  all,  and  fo  makes  an  abract  idea 
wherein  all  the  particulars  equally  partake,  abftradting 
entirely  from  and  cutting  off  all  thofe  circumftances 
and  differences  which  might  determine  it  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  exiftence.  After  this  manner,  it  is  faid,  we 
come  by  the  abftraA  idea  of  man,  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
humanity  or  human  nature  :  in  which,  it  is  true,  there 
is  iuclu  led  colour,  beCaufc  there  is  no  man  but  has 
fome  colour ;  but  then  it  can  be  neither  black  nor 
•white,  nor  any  particular  colour,  becaufe  there  is  no 
one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  partake.  So 
likewife  there  is  included  ftature  j  but  then  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  tall,  ftature,  nor  low  ftature,  nor  middle  ftature, 
but  fomething  abftrafted  from  all  thefe  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  Moreover,  there  being  a  great  variety  of  other 
creatures  that  partake  in  fome  parts,  but  not  all,  of 
the  complex  idea  of  man  ;  the  mind,  leaving  out  thofe 
parts  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  retaining  thofe 
©nly  which  are  common  to  all  the  living  creatures, 
frameth  the  idea  of  animal ;  which  abltratts  not  only 
from  all  particular  men,  but  alfo  from  all  birds,  beafts, 
fifhes,  and  infers.  .The  conftituent, parts  of  the  ab- 
ftraft  idea  of  animal,  are  body,  life,  fenfe,  and  fpon- 
taneous  motion.  By  body,  is  meant  body  without  any 
particular  fhape  or  figure,  there  being  no  one  fhape  or 
figure  common  to  all  animals,  without  covering-  either 
of  hair  or  feathers  or  fcalcs,  & c.  and  yet  not  naked  5 
hair,  feathers,  feales,  and  nakednefs,  being  the  diftin- 
guiiliing  properties  of  particular  animals,  and  for  that 
reafon  left  out  of  the  abjlrati  idea.  Upon  the  fame 
account,  the  fpontaneous  motion  mutt  be  neither 
walking,  nor  flying, .nor  creeping  :  it  is  ncverthelefs 
motion ;  but  what  that  motion  is,  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
g,  ceive. 

conti  o-  “Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of 

verted ;  and  aljl  ratting  their  ideas  {continues  the  Bifhop),  they  beft- 
can  tell )  for  myfelf,  I  find  indeed  that  1  have  a  facul¬ 
ty  of  imagining  or  reprefenting  to  myfelf  the  ideas 
of  thofe  particular  things  which  1  have  perceived,  and 
of  varioully  compounding  and  dividing  them.  1  can. 
imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of 
a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  herfe.  I  can  confider 
the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nofe,  each  by  itfelf  abftraAed. 
or  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  body.  But  then, 
whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  muft  have  fome 


particular  (hape,  and  fome  particular  colour.— -Like- Of  bftrjc- 
wfife  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myfelf,  muft  t:0’!  aml 
be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawney,  a  ®  j^'sa 
ftraight  or  a**crooked(  a  tall  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-  • 

fized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought  con¬ 
ceive  the  abftradt  idea  above  deferibed.  To  be  plain, 

I  own  myfelf  able  to  abftraCl  in  one  fenfe,  as  when  I 
confider  fome  particular  parts  or  qualities  feparated 
from  others  with  which,  though  they  are  united  in 
fome  obje&s,  yet  it  is  poffible  they  may  really  exift 
without  them.  But  I  deny  that  I  can  ahftraCt  one  ■ 
from  another,  or  conceive  fcparatdy  thofe  qualities 
which  it  is  iinpofiible  fhould  exift  fo  feparated  ;  or 
that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abftradting  from 
particulars  in  the  manner  aforefaid  ;  and  there  are 
grounds  to  think  moft  men  will  acknowdedge  them- 
feives  to  be  in  my  cafe.’*  86 

To  think  this,  there  are  indeed  fuch  good  grounds,  fhovrn  to  -  j 
that  it  is  probable  fome  of  our  reader s,  little  conver-  ahfardj  , 
fant  with  the  writings  of  modern  metaphyfieians,  are 
by  this  time  difpofed  to  fufpeA,  that  the  Bifhop  in 
his  zeal  may  have  mifreprefeuted  the  do&tine  of  ab- 
Jlr action ;  as  no  man  in  his  fenfes,  who  is  not  perverted 
by  fome  darling  hypothefis,  can  fuppofe  himfelf  ca¬ 
pable  of  tagging  together  fuch  monftrous  ineonliftcn- 
cies,  as  magnitude  which  is  neither  large  nor  futall, 
and  colour  which  is  neither  white,  red,  green,  nor 
black,  8c c.  But  that  the  ingenious  prelate,  in  his 
account  of  this  procefs  of  lopping  and  pruning,  as  Mr 
Harris  contemptuoufly,  but  moft  properly,  terms  it, , 
has  not  exaggerated  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  account  of  abjlrathon  given  by  Mr 
Locke.  “  Abjlrati  ideas  (fays  that  writer )  are  not  fo 
obvious  or  eafy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercifed 
mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  feem  fo  to 
grown  men,  it  is  only  becaufe  by  conftant  and  familiar 
ufe  they  are  made  fo  :  for  when  we  nicely  refleci 
upon  them,  we  fhall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fic¬ 
tions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind  that  carry  diffi¬ 
culty  with  them,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  offer  themfelves 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  Does  it  not 
require  fome  pains  and  lkill  to  form  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  moft  abftradt, 
comprehenfive,  and  difficult)  ?  for  it  muft.  be  neither 
oblique  nor  redtangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural, 
nor  lealenon,  but  all  and  none  of  thefe  at  once.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  fome  thing  imperfeA  that  cannot  exift,  an  idea 
wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconjijlent 
ideas  are  pujt  together.”  “  Surely  (to  ufe  the  words 
of  principal  Campbell  *■)  the  bare  mention  of  this  hy-  •  Pbilofipby 
pothefis  is  equivalent  to  a  confutation  of  it,  ffnee  it  of  Rhetoric*. 
really  confutes  itfelf.”  But  if  any  man  has  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  framing  in  his  mind  fuch  an  idea  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  as  is  here  deferibed,  it  would  be  vain  in  us  to- 
difpute  with  him  ;  for  we  are  poffeffed  of  no  fuch  fa¬ 
culty,  and.  therefore  would  fight -on  unequal  terms. 

All  we  have  to  defire  is,  that  the  reader  would 
fully  and  certainly  inform  himfelf  whether  he  has  fuch' 
an  idea  or  not ;  and  this  can  be  no  hard  talk  to  per¬ 
form.  What  is  more  eafy  for  any  one  than  to  look 
a  little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  try  whether 
he  has,  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  idea  of  colour  feparated  • 
from  all  extmjion ;  of  extenjion,  which  is  neither  great  nor 
fmall }  of  talk,  which  is  neither  facet  nor  bitter,  nor 
\  acid. 


Part  I. 

Of  Abftrac  acid,  nor  agreeable,  nor  difagreeable  j  or  the  general  idea 
tior  and  Qf  a  triangle,  which  is  neither  oblique  nor  redangle,  equi- 
Ideas.  crura  ,  equilateral,  nor  fca/enon,  but  all  and  none  of  thefe 
U— -s~~ ■—  at  once  (l)  ? 

87  Dr  Reid  having  denied  that  there  are  or  can  be 

co* 1  codons ln  ^ie  m*nc^  any  ideas  of  fenfible  objects,  rejedts  of 
the'firne°nS  collrfe  the  doctrine  of  alftratl  general  ideas,  whilft  he 
with  ah-  maintains  in  fadi  the  fame  thing,  only  fubftituting  t’»t 
Crad  ideas,  word  conception  for  the  word  idea.  “  What  hinders 
me  (fays  lie)  from  attending  to  the  whitenefs  of  the 
paper  before  me,  without  applying  that  colour  to 
any  other  object  i”  We  know  nothing  indeed  which 
can  hinder  any  man  from  perfoiming  this  operation, 
which  is  daily  and  hourly  performed  by  infants  ;  but 
will  the  Dodtor  fay,  that  he  can  attend  to  colour,  or 
conceive  it,  abilradted  from  the  paper  and  every  other 
fui  face  ?  We  are  perfuaded  he  will  not,  though  he 
immediately  adds,  “  the  whitenefs  of  this  individual 
object  is  an  al fir  act  conception .”  Now  we  {hould  ra¬ 
ther  have  thought,  that,  eonfiltent  with  his  own  no¬ 
tions  of  colour,  he  would  have  called  the  whitenefs  of 
the  paper  a  concrete  quality ,  and  his  own  conception  of 
it  a  particular  and  concrete  conception.  If  he  conceives 
the  whitenefs  as  feparated  from  the  paper,  it  is  no 
longer  the  whitenefs  of  that  individual  object :  and  he 
in u ft  either  conceive  it  as  abilradted  from  all  objects, 
which  is  plainly  impoffible  :  or  he  muft  conceive  it  as 
inhering  in  fome  other  objedt ;  and  then  neither  the 
quality  of  whitenefs,  nor  his  conception  of  it,  is  ab- 
ilradt  and  general,  but  concrete  and  particular.  He 
affirms,  however,  “  that  in  abftradtion,  ftridtly  fo  call¬ 
ed,  he  can  perceive  nothing  that  is  difficult  either  to 
be  underftoed  or  pradtifed.”  This  is  going  much, 
farther  into  the  dodtrine  than  Mr  Locke  went ;  for 
he  owned  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  it.  Let 
us  fee  how  it  becomes  fo  eafy  to  Dr  Reid.  “  What 
can  be  more  eafy  (fays,  he)  than  to  diftinguifli  the 
different  attributes  which  we  know  to  belong  to  a 
fubjedt  ?  In  a  man,  for  inftance,  to  diftinguifli  his  fize, 
his  complexion,  his  age,  his  fortune,  his  birth,  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  twenty  other  things  that  belong  to  him.” 
All  this  indeed,  and  much  more,  we  can  do  with  the 
utmolt  eafe  ;  but  this  is  not  abftradtion,  itridily  fo 
called,  nor  any  thing  like  abftradtion.  We  diftinguifli 
the  fize,  the  complexion,  the  age,  &c.  of  the  man,  from 
one  another :  but  ftill  we  conceive  them  all  as  his  qua¬ 
lities  ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  at  leaft  for  us,  to  aljlracl  them 
from  him,  without  conceiving  them  as  the  qualities  of 
fome  other  mail  ;  fo  that  our  conceptions  are  all  con¬ 
crete  and  particular.  “  It  ought  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved  (fays  the  Profeflor),  that  attributes  may  with 
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perfedt  eafe  be  diftinguiflied  and  disjoined  in  our  con-  OFAbftrao 
ceptiou,  which  cannot  be  aElually  feparated  in  the  fub- 
jedt.”  They  may  be  fo  in  his  conception,  but  cer-  idcas, 
tainly  not  in  ours  ;  for  we  can  conceive  nothing  which  >— -v — 
may  not  adtually  exift.  “  Thus  (continues  he)  I  can 
in  a  body  diftinguifli  its  folidity  from  its  extenfion, 
and  its  weight  from  both.  In  extenfion,  I  can  di- 
ftinguilh  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  yet  none  of 
thefe  can  be  feparated  from  the  body’,  or  from  one 
another.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  attributes,  which 
in  their  nature  are  abfolutely  iufeparable  from  their 
fubjedt  and  from  one  another,  may  be  disjoined  in  our 
conception  ;  one  cannot  exijl  without  the  other,  but 
one  can  be  conceived  without  the  other.”  So  far  is 
this  from  being  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  in  every 
poffible  fenfe  in  whieh  we  can  underftand  the  word 
conception,  it  apppears  to  us  as  evidently  fafe ,  as  that 
three  and  two  are  equal  to  nine.  It  is  indeed  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  diftinguifli  in  a  body’  its  folidity  from  its  ex¬ 
tenfion,  and  its  weight  from  both  :  but  can  we  diftin¬ 
guifli  them  out  of  the  body  ?  or,  to  fpeak  in  plain 
language,  cau  we  conceive  folidity  as  feparated  from 
all  extenfion  and  all  weight  ?  Unlefs  this,  can  be  done, 
and  by  us  it  cannot  be  done,  there  is  no  alflraftioti 
Jlridiy  fo  called.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  coneeive  folidity 
or  extenfion  abitradled  from  any  one  individual  objedt : 
but  how  is  it  done?  Why,  by  transferring  your  at¬ 
tention  to  fome  other  individual  oljcQ.  Thus,  we  can 
eafily  conceive  folidity  or  extenfion  feparated  from  a 
guinea,  for  inftance  ;  but  it  is  only  by  transferring  our 
thoughts  to  another  body,  a  piece  of  Jilver,  or  a  ball 
of  lead,  &c.  and  our  conceptions  in  both  cafes  are 
particular  and  concrete. 

As  we  think,  this  opinion  of  Dr  Reid’s  refpedting- 
abstraction  both  ill  founded  and  of  dangerous  con- 
fequences,  we  have  exprefled  our  difient  from  it  in 
ftrong  terms;  and  in  doing  fo  we  have  only  followed 
the  example  fet  us  by  liiinfelf  when  diflenting  from  the 
theories  of  Hume  and  Berkeley.  But  we  are  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  that  the  Dodtor’s  acutenefs  is 
fuperior  to  our  owh(l),  that  we  are  not  without  our 
fears  that  we  may  liave  miftaken  his  meaning.  We 
are  confcious  that  we  have  not  wilfully  mifreprefented 
it;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves 
between  him  and  us,  we  (hall  lay  before  them  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  general  conceptions  in  his  own  words.  gg- 

That  there  are  in  every  language  general  terms,  is  Terms, 
known  to  all  mankind  :  for  fuch  are  all  fubftantives,  how  the7 
proper  names  excepted;  and  all  adjedtives.  But  “itare 
is  impoffible  (fays  the  Dodtor* )  that  words  can  have  *  F.Jfay  on 
a  general  fignification, .  unlefs  there  be  conceptions  in 
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( O  “  If  ilieh  an  extraordinary  faeulty  (abftradtion)  were  poffible,  I  cannot  for  my  part  conceive  what  pur- 
pofe  it  could  ferve.  An  idea  hath  been  defined  by  fome  logicians,  the  form  or  refemblance  of  a  thing 
in  the  mind  ;  and  the  whole  of  its  power  and  ufe  in  thinking  is  fuppofed.  to  arife  from  an  exadt  con¬ 
formity  to  its  archetype.  What  then  is  the  ufe  or  power  of  that  idea,  to  which  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  archetype  in  nature,  which  is  merely  a  creature  of  the  brain,  a  monfter  that  bears  not  the  like- 

n.efs  of  any  thing  in  the  univerfe  !”• - Ph  lofcphy  of  Rhetoric,  \ ol.  ii.  p.  no. 

(l)  Nctwithftanding  this  declaration,  which  is  made  with  the  greateft  fincerity,  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  we  are  guilty  of  prefumption  when  we  examine  the  Dodtor’s  opinions.  Berkeley  and  Hume  were 
certainly  as  acute  as  any  metaphyfician  who  has  fucceeded  them;  yet  their  opinions  have  been  canvaffed>- 
without  ceremony,  and  to  much  advantage,  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Honurus, 


I^a 


•f  general 
%nfflca- 
tion. 


5 ‘io  M  E  T  A  P 

Of  AMrac-the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  and  of  the  hearer,  of  things  (m) 
Ueneral  t*iat  are  Senera^‘  ^  >s  t0  fuch  that  I  give  the  name 
*  •  of  general  conceptions  :  and  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 

.  they  take  this  denomination,  not  from  the  aft  of  the 
mind  in  conceiving,  which  is  an  individual  aft ;  but 
from  the  objeft  or  thing  conceived,  which  is  general.” 
Now',  whatever  is  conceived,  muft  be  either  external  to 
the  mind,  or  prefent  with  it.  But  the  Doftor  himfelf 
acknow  ledges,  “  That  all  the  objefts  we  perceive'  are 
individuals.  Every  objeft  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  or  of 
conf.ioufnefs,  is  an  individual  objeft.  All  the  good 
things  we  enjoy  or  defire,  and  all  the  evils  we  feel  or 
fear,  muft  come  from  individuals;  and  I  think  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  every  creature  which  God  has 
made  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  is  an  individual.”  If  this 
be  fo,  and  no  man  can  call  it  in  queftion,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  can  have  no  general  conception  of  any  thing  ex¬ 
ternal.  The  aft  of  conceiving  is  an  individual  aft  ;  and 
therefore  the  only  thing  which  can  be  general ,  muft  be 
fomething  prefent  with  the  mind,  and  different  from 
the  mere  aft  of  conceiving:  But  what  can  this  be,  if  not 
what  Berkeley  and  others  call  an  idea?  and  how  can 
we  have  an  idea  of  which  we  are  not  confcious ?  yet 
every  thing  of  which  we  are  confcious  Dr  Reid  him¬ 
felf  acknowledges  to  be  an  individual. 

But  if  the  doftrine  generally  received  refpefting  ab- 
ftraft  ideas  be  fo  very  abfurd  as  it  has  appeared  in  our 
reprefentation,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  prevalent  among 
the  acuteft  philofophcrs  ?  To  this  we  anfwer,  that  thole 
philofophers  have  certainly  in  this  inftance  been  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  ftrufture  of  language.  Every  ad- 
jeftive  and  every  fubftantive,  proper  names  excepted, 
are  words  of  general  fignification  ;  and  all  fcience  is 
converfant  about  general  truth  :  but  as  words  are  faid 
to  be  fignificant,  not  of  things,  but  of  ideas  ;  and  as 
truth  refults  from  the  agreement  or  coincidence  of 
ideas ;  it  has  been  haftily  fuppofed,  that  without  gene¬ 
ral  ideas  there  could  have  been  neither  general  terms 
nor  general  truth.  This  is  plaufible,  but  it  is  not  fo- 
lid.  Every  objeft  which  affefts  our  fenfe3  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  objeft  ;  but  we  perceive  that  two  or  more  ob- 
jefts  which  affeft  fome  of  our  fenfes  very  differently, 
affeft  others  of  them  in  precifely  the  fame  way.  Thus, 
the  paper  upon  which  one  writes,  thp  fnow  which  he 
perceives  from  his  window,  and  the  milk  which  he 
may  ufe  at  breakfaft,  affeft  his  fenfes  of  touch  and 
tafte  very  differently,  but  they  prefent  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  to  his  eye.  This  diveriity  in  the  one  cafe  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  proceed  from  different  powers  or  qualities  in 
the  feveral  objefts  ;  and  the  famenefs  of  appearance  in 
the  other,  from  limilar  qualities  in  thefe  objefts.  To 
the  fimilar  qualities,  though  he  can  frame  no  idea  of 
them  ab  ft  rafted  from  every  individual  objeft,  he  gives 
one  common  name ;  and  calls  every  objeft  which  pre- 
fents  the  fame  appearance  to  his  eye  that  fnow  does,  a 
•white  objeft  ;  where  the  word  white  does  not  ftand  for 
an  ab'lraft  idea,  but  for  a  quality  inherent  in  one  or 
more  objefts.  Hence  the  origin  of  adjeftives  in  lan¬ 
guage,  which  denote  more  than  can  be  expreffed  by 
any  clafs  of  fubftantives ;  for  every  adjeftive,  befides  the 
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power  of  a  name,  includes  in  itfelf  the  force  of  a  con-  Of  Abftrac- 
junftion.  See  Grammar.  ,  tinn  and 

The  other  clafs  of  general  terms  comprehends  fub- 
ftantives:  of  wliich  the  origin  is  as  follows.  The  ob-  A 

jefts  about  wliich  we  have  occafion  to  fpeak  or  write 
are  fo  numerous  and  fo  fluftuating,  that  if  every  indi¬ 
vidual  had  a  proper  name,  a  complete  language  could 
r.  .**er  be  formed.  But  as  there  are  not  perhaps  in  na¬ 
ture  two  objefts  that  appear  to  us  fimilar  in  all  re- 
fpefts,  fo  are  there  not  in  nature  two  objefts  which 
affeft  all  our  fenfes  differently.  The  mind,  therefore, 
either  aftually  perceiving  two  or  more  objefts  at  once, 
or  contemplating  the  ideas  left  by  two  or  more  objefts 
in  the  memory,  perceives,  by  its  intelleftive  power,  in 
what  refpefts  they  agree  and  in  what  they  difagrec. 

If  the  agreement  be  ftriking,  and  in  more  qualities 
than  one,  it  combines  the  feveral  individuals  into  one 
clafs  or  fpecies,  giving  to  the  whole  a  common  name, 
which  equally  denotes  the  fpecies  and  every  individual 
belonging  to  it.  Thus,  obferving  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  agree  in  having  the  fame  ereft  form,  in 
walking  on  two  legs,  in  having  hands,  See.  and  in  be¬ 
ing  endowed  with  reafon,  we  combine  thefe  three,  and 
all  other  individuals  which  we  perceive  to  agree  in  the 
fame  ftriking  and  important  qualities,  into  one  fpecies, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  man — a  word  which 
equally  denotes  the  whole  fpecies  and  every  individual 
of  k.  Again,  contemplating  feveral  figures,  which  all 
agree  in  the  circumftance  of  being  bounded  by  three 
ftraight  lines  meeting  one  another  io  as  to  form  three 
angles,  we  call  the  whole  clafs  of  figures  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  name  of  triangle — though  it  may  be  im- 
poffible  to  contemplate  any  number  of  triangles  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  all  the  angles  of  one  are  acute; 
that  one  angle  of  another  is  a  right  angle ;  and  that  in 
the  third  there  is  one  angle  obtufe:  but  the  word  tri¬ 
angle ,  unlefs  it  is  limited  in  its  fignification  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  adjeftive,  is  equally  exprefiive  of  an  acute- 
angled  triangle,  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  an  obtufe- 
angled  triangle.  By  thus  arranging  individuals  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  molt  confpicuous  qualities,  we  may 
combine  all  the  objefts  exifting  into  fo  many  claffes  or 
fpecies,  which  ftiall  be  afterwards  known  by  as  many 
names;  but  of  each  fpecies  we  neither  have,  nor  can 
have,  any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  multitude  of  fimilar 
individuals. 

As  our  acquaintance  with  nature  enlarges,  we  dis¬ 
cover  refemblances  ftriking  and  important  between  one 
fpecies  and  another,  which  naturally  begets  the  notion 
of  a  higher  clafs  called  a  genus.  From  comparing  man 
with  beafts,  birds,  fifties,  and  reptiles,  we  perceive  that 
they  are  all  alike  poffeffed  of  life,  or  a  principle  of  fen- 
fation  and  action,  and  of  an  orgauifed  body:  hence  we 
rank  them  all  under  a  higher  clafs  or  genus,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  animal-,  which  equally  denotes  the 
whole  genus ,  each  fpecies  comprehended  under  the  ge¬ 
nus,  and  every  individual  of  every  fpecies.  Thus,  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  genus;  man,  be  ft,  bird,  are  fo  many  fpecies  com¬ 
prehended  under  that  genus ;  and  Peter,  James, ~  and 
John,  are  individuals  of  the  lpecies  man.  Peter,  James , 
and  John,  are  proper  names,  denoting  each  an  indivi¬ 
dual; 


.  (M)  He  tells  us  foon  afterwards,  that  there  are  no  things  general.  How  is  the  one  paffage  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  other? 
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©f  Abftrac-  dual;  man,  lea/},  lird,  are  fpecific  terms,  denoting  each 
e"al  a  whale  Species  comprifing  many  individuals ;  and  animal 
E]deas!  ls  a  general  term ,  bccaufe  it  denotes  a  whole  genus,  com- 
i_  -y— preliendiiig  under  it  feveral  fpccies,  of  which  each  con- 
lifts  of  many  individuals ;  and  the  general  term  denotes 
either  the  whole  genus,  all  the  fpecies,  or  any  individual 
of  all  the  fpecics.  This  is  the  whole  myilery  of  ab- 
Jlratlion :  they  are  merely  terms,  that  in  ftriftnefs  of 
fpeech  are  general  and  abftraS ;  and  even  thefe  are  ge¬ 
neral  only  as  Jigns,  of  which  the  full  fignification  can- 
99  not  always  be  reprefented  by  any  conceivable  idea. 
Names  and  “  It  is  a  received  opinion  (fays  Bilhop  Berkeley), 
*fed  a°^e  re  t^iat  ^anSuaSe  has  no  other  end  but  the  communicating 
ligns.  of  our  ideas,  and  that  every  fignificant  name  Hands  for 
an  idea.  This  being  fo ;  and  it  being  withal  certain, 
that  names,  which  yet  are  not  thought  altogether  infig- 
nificant,  do  not  always  mark  out  particular  conceivable 
ideas ;  it  is  ftraight  way  concluded  that  they  ftandfor  ab- 
ftradl  notions.  That  there  are  many  names  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  fpeculative  men,  which  do  not  always  fuggeft 
to  others  determinate  particular  ideas,  is  what  nobody 
will  deny :  and  a  little  attention  will  difeover,  that  it 
is  not  necefi’ary,  even  in  the  ftridteft  reafonings,  that 
fignificant  names,  which  ftand  for  ideas,  fhould  every 
time  they  are  ufed  excite  in  the  underftandiiig  the  ideas 
they  are  made  to  ftand  for.  In  reading  and  difeour- 
fing,  names  are  for  the  moft  part  ufed  as  letters  in  al¬ 
gebra  ;  in  which,  though  a  particular  quantity  be  mark¬ 
ed  by.  each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right,  it  is  not  re- 
quifite  that  in  every  ftep  each  letter  fuggeft  to  our 
thoughts  that  particular  quantity  it  was  appointed  to 
ftand  for.”  The  fame  thing  is  true  of  ideas,  which 
as  well  as  names  are  often  ufed  merely  as  figns  repre- 
fenting  a  whole  clafs ;  and  on  that  account  they  may 
be  called  general,  though  every  idea  is  in  itfelf  ftridlly 
particular.  Thus,  “  An  idea,  which  cpnfidered  in 
itfelf  is  particular,  becomes  general  by  being  made  to 
reprefent  or  ftand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the 
fame  fort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an  example,  fuppofe 
a  geometrician  is  demonftrating  the  method  of  cutting 
aline  in  two  equal  parts:  He  draws,  for  inftance,  a 
black  line  of  an  inch  in  length:  this,  which  in  itfelf  is 
a  particular  line,  is  neverthelefs,  with  regard  to  its  fig¬ 
nification,  general ;  fince,  as  it  is  there  ufed,  it  repre- 
fents  all  particular  lines  whatfoever:  fo  that  what  is 
demonftrated  of  it  is  demonftated  of  all  lines,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And  as  that  parti¬ 
cular  line  becomes  general  by  being  made  a  fign  ;  fo 
the  name  line,  and  the  idea  gf  aline  in  the  imagination, 
either  of  which  taken  abfolutely  is  particular,  by  being 
figns  are  made  general  likewife.  And  as  the  former 
owes  its  generality,  not  to  its  being  the  fign  of  an  ab- 
ftradl  or  general  line,  but  of  all  particular  right  lines 
that  may  poflibly  exift;  fo  the  latter,  the  name  and 
the  idea,  mull  be  thought  to  derive  their  generality 
fromi  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  the  various  particular 
lines  which  each  of  them  indifferently  denotes/’  A- 
gain,  when  one  demonftrates  any  propofition  concern¬ 
ing  triangles,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  has  in  view 
to  demonftrate  an  uuiverfal  truth  ;  yet  the  particular 
triangle  which  he  confiders  mull  be  either  equilateral, 
ifofceles,  or  fealenon ;  for  a  plain  triangle,  which  is 
none  of  thefe,  can  neither  exift  nor  be  conceived.  But 
whether  it  be  of  this  or  that  fort  is  of  no  importance, 
as  any  of  them  may  equally  ftand  for  and  reprefent  all 


re&ilineal  triangles,  and  on  that  account  be  denorm-<*Of  Abftrac- 
nated  univerfal.  ^en^ral 

This  do&rinewefpe&ing  names  and  ideas  being  ufed 

merely  as  Jigns ,  has  been  adopted  by  almoft  every  fub-  - - ^ 

fequent  philosopher ;  and  by  Principal  Campbell  it 
has  been  iiluilrated  with  perfpicuity  and  acutenefs 
every  way  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Differtation  on 
Miracles.  “  In  confirmation  of  this  do&rine  (fays 
he*),  it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  really  think  by  *  Vbilofipty* 
Jigns,  as  well  as  fpeak  by  them.  All  the  truths  which  °f  Hheteric- 
conftitute  fcience,  which  give  exercife  to  reafon,.  and 
are  difeovered  by  philofophy,  are  general ;  all  our 
ideas,  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  particular. 

All  the  particular  truths  about  which  we  are  conver- 
fant  are  properly  hiftorical,  and  compofe  the  furniture 
of  memory.  Nor  do  I  iuclude  under  the  term  hijlon- 
cal  the  truths  which  belong  to  natural  hiftory ;  for  even 
thefe  too  are  general.  Now,  beyond  particular  truth 
or  hiftorical  facts,  firft  perceived  and  then  remembered, 
we  fiiould  never  be  able  to  proceed  one  fingle  ftep  in 
thinking  any  more  than  in  converfing,  without  the  ufe 
of  figns. 

“  When  it  is  affirmed  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts ,  there  cannot  be  an  affirmation  which  is  more 
perfectly  intelligible,  or  which  commands  a  fuller  af- 
fent.  If,  in  order  to  comprehend  this,  I  recur  to 
ideas,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  form  a  notion  of  fome  in¬ 
dividual  whole,  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts 
of  w  hich  it  is  couffituted  5  fuppofe  of  the  year,  divided 
into  the  four  feafons.  Now  all  that  1  can  be  Lid 
to  difeern  here  is  the  relation  of  equality  between  this 
particular  whole  and  its  component  parts.  If  I  recur 
to  another  example,  I  only  perceive  another  particular 
truth.  The  fame  holds  of  a  third  and  of  a  fourth. 

But  fo  far  am  I,  after  the  perception  ol  ten  thoufand 
particular  fimilar  inftances,  from  the  difeovery  of  the 
univerfal  tiuth,  that  if  the  mind  had  not  the  power  of 
confidering  things  as  figns,,  or  particular  ideas  as  re- 
prefenting  an  infinity  of  others,  refembling  in  one  cir- 
cumftance  though' totally  diffimilar  in  every  other,  I 
could  not  fo  much  as  conceive  the  meaning  of  an  univer¬ 
fal  truth.  Hence  it  is  that  fome  ideas,  to  adopt  the  ex- 
preffion  of  Berkeley*  are  particular  in  their  nature ,  but  ge¬ 
neral  in  their  reprefentation .”  9r 

But  if  in  univerfal  propofitions,  ideas  particular  in 
thcmfelves  be  ufed  only  as  the  figns  of  others,  it  may 
be  demanded,  how  we  can  know  any  propofition  to  be  ihemfelves, 
true  of  all  the  ideas  which  are  reprefented  by  the  ferve  to  de- 
fign  ?  For  example,  having  demonftrated  that  the  monftrjlte 
three  angles  of  an  ifofceles  redtangular  triangle  are  g un¬ 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  how  can  we  conclude  that  becaufe.. 
this  affedtion  therefore  agrees  to  all  other  triangles 
which  have  neither  a  right  angle  nor  two  equal  tides  ? 

To  this  queftion  Bilhop  Berkeley  and  Principal  Camp¬ 
bell  give  the  following  anfwer  :  Though  the  idea  we 
have  in  view  whilft  we  make  the  demonftration  be  that 
of  an  ifofceles  rectangular  triangle,  whofe  lides  are  of 
a  determinate  length,  we  may  yet  be  certain  that  the 
demonftration  extends  to  all  other  redtilineal  triangles 
of  what  fort  or  bignefs  foever;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  neither  the  equality  nor  determinate  length  of  the 
fides,  nor  the  right  angle,  are  at  all  concerned  in  the 
demonftration.  It  is  true,  the  idea  or  diagram  we 
have  in  view  includes  all  thefe  particulars ;  but  then 
there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  made  of  them  in  the, 

proof. 
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•  Of  Abltnc- proof  of  the  propofition.  It  is  not  faid  the  three 
General  ajl^es  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  becaufe  one  of 
^Idea?.  them  is  a  right  angle,  or  becaufe  the  tides  comprehend- 
A— Y— . J  ing  it  are  of  equal  length  ;  which  fufficiently  Ihows 
that  the  right  angle  might  have  been  oblique  and  the 
fides  unequal  ;  and  for  all  that  the  demonftration  have 
held  good.  In  every  one  of  Euclid’s  theorems,  a  par¬ 
ticular  triangle,  and  a  particular  parallelogram,  and  a 
particular  circle,  are  employed  as  figns  to  denote  all 
triangles,  all  parallelograms,  and  all  circles.  When  a 
geometrician  makes  a  diagram  with  chalk  upon  a 
board,  and  from  it  demonilrates  the  property  of  a 
ilraight-lined  figure,  no  fpedlator  ever  imagines  that 
he  is  demonftrating  a  property  of  nothing  elfe  but  that 
individual  while  figure,  five  inches  long,  which  i»  before 
him. — Every  one  is  fatisfied  that  he  is  demonftrating 
a  property  of  all  of  that  order,  whether  more  or  lefs  ex- 
tenfive,  of  which  it  is  both  an  example  and  a  fign; 
all  the  order  being  underftood  to  agree  with  it  in  cer¬ 
tain  characters,  however  different  in  other  refpedts. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  the  mind  with  the  utmoft  facility 
extends  or  contracts  the  reprefentativc  power  of  the 
fign  as  the  particular  occafion  requires.  Thus  the 
fame  equilateral  triangle  will  with  ,cqual  propriety 
ferve  for  the  demonftration,  not  only  of  a  property  of 
all  equilateral  triangles,  but  of  a  .  property  of  all  ifo- 
fceles  triangles,  or  even  of  a  property  of  all  triangles 
whatever.  Nay,  fo  perfectly  is  this  matter  underftood, 
that  if  the  demonftrator  in  any  part  fliould  recur  to 
fome  property  belonging  to  the  particular  figure  he 
hath  conftrufted,  but  not  efiential  to  the  kind  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  propofition,  and  which  the  particular 
figure  is  folcly  intended  to  reprefent,  every  intelligent 
obferver  would  inftantly  detedt  the  fallacy  :  So  entire¬ 
ly  for  all  the  purpofes  offcience  doth  a  particular  ferve 
for  a  whole  fpecies  or  genus.  Now',  why  one  vifille 
individual  fhould  in  our  reafonings  ferve  without  the 
fmalleft  inconvenience  as  a  fign  for  an  infinite  number, 
-and  yet  one  conceivable  individual,  or  a  particular  idea 
-of  imagination,  Ihould  not  be  adapted  to  anfwer  the 
fame  end,  it  will,  we  imagine,  be  utterly  impoflible 
to  fay  (n). 

It  muft,  however,  be  confelTed,  that  there  h  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  ir.  kind,  between  ideas  ufed  asfign3 
and  the  general  terms  of  any  language.  Amongft  all 
the  individuals  pf  a  fpecies,  or  even  of  the  highelt  ge¬ 
nus,  there  is  Hill  a  natural  connexion,  as  they  agree 
in  the  fpecific  or  generic  character ;  and  when  the 
mind  makes  ufe  of  any  pofitive  idea  as  the  fign  of  the 
fpecies  or  genus,  that  idea  appears  in  the  imagination 
as  an  exadl  refemblance  of  fome  one  individual.  But 

N°  2x3. 
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the  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  words  and  things,  Of- Abflrae- 
or  even  between  words  and  ideas,  is  in  its  origin  ar-  tion  ant.1 
bitrary ;  and  yet  its  effedl  upon  the  mind  is  much  the 
fame  w'ith  that  of  the  natural  connection  between  ideas  — y— J 
and  things.  For  having  often  had  occafion  to  obferve 
particular  words  ufed  as  figns  of  particular  things,  and 
fpecific  terms  ufed  as  figns  of  a  w'hole  fpecies,  vve  con¬ 
trail  a  habit  of  affociating  the  fign  with  the  thing  fig- 
nified,  infomuch  that  either  being  prefented  to  the 
mind  necelfaiily  introduces  or  occafions  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  other.  Cuftom  in  this  inftance  ope¬ 
rates  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  natural  refem¬ 
blance  in  the  other;  fo  that  certain  founds,  and  the 
ideas  of  things  to  w'hich  they  are  not  naturally  rela¬ 
ted,  come  to  be  as  thoroughly  linked  in  our  concep¬ 
tions  as  the  ideas  of  things  and  things  thcmfelves. 

Nay,  fo  completely  are  they  linked  together,  that  we 
often  ufe,  through  long  chains  of  reafoning,  certain 
founds  or  words,  without  attending  at  all  to  the  ideas 
or  notions  of  which  they  are  figns.  “  I  believe  (fays 
the  author  of  A  Treatife  on  Human  Nature ),  that  every 
one  who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  reafon- 
ing  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  diilinft 
and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  ufe  of  ; 
and  that  in  talking  of  government,  church,  negotiation , 
conquejl,  we  feldom  fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the 
Ample  ideas  of  which  the  compound  notions  fignified 
by  thefe  terms  are  compofed.  It  is,  however,  obfer- 
vable,  that  notwithftanding  this  imperfedtion,  we  may 
avoid  talking  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fubjedts,  and  may  per¬ 
ceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas  as  well  as  if 
we  had  a  full  coraprehenfion  of  them.”  This  remark 
generally  holds  true ;  but  then  itistobe  obferved,  that  all 
the  words  ufed  as  figns,  and  which  yet  do  not  denote 
any  one  conceivable  determinate  idea,  muft  be  capable 
of  definition.  Thus,  in  matters  that  are  perfedtly  fa¬ 
miliar,  in  Ample  narration,  or  in  moral  obfervations  on 
the  occurrences  of  life,  a  man  of  common  underftand- 
ing  may  be  deceived  by  fpeciousfalfehood,  but  is  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  gulled  by  downright  nonfenfe  or  a  repug¬ 
nance  of  ideas.  Almoft  all  the  poflible  applications^ 
of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all  the  acquired  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  figns)  have  become  cuftomary  to  him. 

Tire  ccnfequence  is,  that  an  unufual  application  of  any 
of  them  i3  inftantly  detedled  ;  this  detedlion  breeds 
doubt,  and  this  doubt  occafions  an  immediate  recourfc 
to  definition  ;  which,  proceeding  through  fpecies  and 
genera,  refolves  complex  terms  into  others  lefs  com¬ 
plex,  till  it  ends  at  laft  u  fimple  ideas  and  relations, 
which  can  neither  be  defined  nor  mifunderftood  (0). 

See  Logic. 

Thus 


(n)  Were  it  poflible  to  frame  an  alfiraB  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  neither  equilateral,  ifofceles,  not* 
ficalenon,  even  that  idea  muft  be  ufed  merely  as  a  fign  as  much  as  any  particular  triangle  whatever  :  and  the 
queftion  might  ftill  he  afked.  How  we  can  know  any  prepofition  to  be  true  of  all  the  triangles  reprefented  by 
the  fign  ?  For  example  :  having  demonftrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an  ideal  triangle,  which  is  neither  equi¬ 
lateral,  ifofceles,  nor  fealenon,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  how  can  we  conclude  that  this  affedtion  agrees 
to  triangles  which  are  equilateral,  &c.  ?  To  this  queftion  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  anfwer  could  be 
given  other  than  that  of  Berkeley  and  Campbell,  in  the  cafe  of  ufing  particular  and  conceivable  triangles  as 
%n3, 

(o)  Since  this  article  was  written,  fome  excellent  obfervations  on  the  common  dodfrine  concerning  abftrac- 
;tion  have  been  given  to  the  public  by  profeffor  Dugald  Stewart  of  Edinburgh.  See  Elements  of  the  Phdofo - 
fihj  of  the  Human  Mind. 
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Of  Abftrac-  Thu?  then  we  fee,  that  though  there  are  no  ideas, 
turn  &n4  properly  fpeaking,  general  and  abftraX,  a  man  may 
^dea.*1  by  terms  particular  ideas,  ufed  as figns,  arrive  at  the 
.  knowledge  of  general  truth.  In  neither  cafe  is  it  the 

natter ,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  but  the 
it  is  not  power  of  the  fign,  that  is  regarded  by  the  mind.  We 
the  matter  (hat  even  in  demonftrative  reafonings,  figns  the 

fie-we^of  tht  mo^  arbitrary,  or  mere  fymbols,  may  be  ufed  with  as 
fitrn  that  is  little  danger  of  error  as  ideas  or  natural  figns.  The 
regarded  by  operations  both  of  the  algebraift  and  arithmetician  are 
die  mind-  ftriXly  of  the  nature  of  demonftration  The  one  em¬ 
ploys  as  Jtgns  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  other  cer¬ 
tain  numerical  charaXers.  In  neither  of  thefe  arts  is 
it  neceffary  to  form  ideas  of  the  quantities  and  fume 
Signified;  in  fome  inftances  it  is  even  impoflible  without 
refolving  the  quantity  or  fum  into  parts,  in  a  manneran- 
alogous  to  definition  ;  and  then  the  mind  comprehends 
not  the  whole  quantity  or  number  at  once,  but  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  which  it  conneXs 
( p  by  the  relation  of  junXion  or  addition.  Yet  without 
this  refolution,  the  equations  and  calculations  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  letters  and  figures  fignificant  of 
the  whole  quantity  or  the  whole  fum,  are  not  the 
lefs  accurate  or  convincing.  And  fo  much  for  ab- 
JlraSion,  generalization,  and  the  power  ofjigns,  whether 
natural  or  artificial. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  Association  </Ideas. 

93  Every  man  whilft  awake  is  confcious  of  a  conti- 

ed  train  of*  nued  tra'n  °f  thought  fpontaneoufly  arifing  in  his 
thought  in  wind  and  paffing  through  it ;  nor  could  a  fingle  now 
the  mind,  or  inftant  be  pitched  upon  in  which  fome  idea  is  not 
prefent  in  his  memory  or  imagination.  No  one  idea, 
however,  unlefs  detained  by  a  voluntary  exertion  of 
the  mind,  or  unlefs  productive  of  intenfe  pleafure  or 
pain,  remains  long  in  the  imagination  ;  but  each  ha- 
ftens  off  the  ftage  to  make  way  for  another,  which 
takes  its  turn  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  third,  &c.  We 
are  not  to  imagine  that  this  train  of  thought  is  alto¬ 
gether  fortuitous  and  incoherent.  “  It  is  evident 
*Fjp*yt‘  (fays  Mr  Hume*),  that  there  is  a  principle  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the 
mind ;  and  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory 
or  imagination,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more 
ferious  thinking  or  difcouife  this  is  fo  obfervable,  that 
any  particular  thought  which  breaks  in  upon  the  re¬ 
gular  traX  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked 
and  rejected.  Even  in  our  wildeft  and  molt  wandering 
reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams,  we  (hall  find,  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  ad¬ 
ventures,  but  that  there  was  {till  a  connection  upheld 
among  the  different  ideas  which  fucceeded  each  other. 
Were  the  looleft  and  freeft  converfation  to  be  tran- 
feribed,  there  would  immediately  be  obferved  fome- 
thing  which  couneXed  it  in  all  its  tranfitions  :  Or, 
where  this  is  wanting,  the  perfon  who  broke  the 
Vol.  XL  Part  II. 


thread  of  difeourfe  might  ftill  Inform  you,  that  there  Air^tion 
had  fecretly  revolved  in  his  mind  a  fucceffion  of  of 
thoughts,  which  had  gradually  led  him  from  the  fub- 
jeX  of  converfation.  Among  different  languages, 
even  where  we  cannot  fufpeX  the  leaf!  connexion  or 
communication,  it  is  found,  that  words  expreffive  of 
ideas  the  inoft  compounded,  do  yet  nearly  correfpond 
to  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  that  the  Ample  ideas . 
comprehended  in  the  compound  ones.  Were  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  fome  univerfal  principle,  which  had  an  equal 
influence  on  all  mankind.”  94 

That  thefe  obfervations  are  well  founded,  every  Principle* 
man  may  be  fatisfied  by  looking  attentively  into  bis  *&’£**« 
own  thoughts  ;  but  when  the  author  reduces  the  prin-tl011’ 
ciples  of  this  affociation  of  ideas  to  three,  viz.  refem- 
b/anee ,  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  caufe  or  effe8„ 
he  certainly  contraXs  them  within  too  narrow  a  com- 
pafs.  That  thefe  principles  often  ferve  to  conneX 
ideas,  will  not  indeed  be  denied.  A  piXure  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  original :  the  mention  of  one  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  building  introduces  an  inquiry  or  difeourfe 
concerning  the  others  :  and  if  we  think  of  a  wound, 
we  can  hardly  forbear  refleXing  on  the  pain  which  fol¬ 
lows  it.  But  furely  ideas  fometimes  fucceed  each 
other  without  refemblance,  without  contiguity  in  time 
or  in  place,  and  without  being  conneXed  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  caufe  to  its  cjft8.  Bdides  all  this,  there  are 
other  aflociations  than  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  affociated 
with  pafiions  and  emotions,  and  pafiions  and  emotions 
are  affociated  together.  A  particular  idea  is  affoci- 
ated  with  a  proper  name,  and  often  with  the  general 
name  of  the  fpecies.  General  conceptions,  fuch  as'thofe 
which  Mr  Locke  calls  mixed  modes  (fee  Mode),  are 
afTociated  with  figns  both  audible  and  vifible,  and  figns 
are  affociated  with  each  other.  Surely  virtue,  as  it 
con  lifts  in  aXion  and  intention,  does  not  refemble  the 
found  virtue,  is  not  contiguous  to  it  in  time  or  in  place, 
and  is  neither  its  caufe  nor  its  ejfeS  ;  nor  is  it  concei¬ 
vable,  that  the  arbitrary  figns  of  different  things 
fhould  have  any  natural  relation  to  one  another. 

But  were  the  enumeration  complete,  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  thefe  principles  does  not  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  :  For,  granting  the  faX,  it  may  ftill  be  afk- 
ed,  Why  does  a  piXure  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  dr  the  mention  of  one  apartment  in  a  building 
introduce  an  inquiry  concerning  the  others?  To  thefe 
queftions  our  author  has  given  no  anfwer ;  nor  are  we 
acquainted  with  any  writer  who  can  be  faid  to  have 
attempted  it,  except  Dr  Hartley  and  his  ingenious  edi¬ 
tor.  There  may  be  fome  of  our  readers  whom  the 
names  of  thefe  men  will  prejudice  againft  their  theory ; 
but,  doubtlefs,  the  greater  part  are  willing  to  adopt 
truth,  or  to  examine  an  ingenious  fpeculation,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  come6.  To  fuch  as  feel  them- 
felves  otherwife  difpofed,  we  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  if 
they  allow  the  name  of  Priejlley  to  difguft  them  at 
what  follows,  they  will  fnrnifh  him  with  a  new  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  doXrine  which  they  rejeX. 

3  T  That 


(p)  No  man,  we  think,  will  pretend  that  he  can  perceive  at  one  view  a  million  of  individual  men, 
or  that  he  can  imagine  or  conceive  at  once  a  million  of  ideal  men  :  yet  he  may  divide  the  million  into 
parts,  which  in  the  one  cafe  may  be  eafily  viewed,  and  in  the  other  may  be  eafily  conceived,  in  fuc- 
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A  (I  elation  That  id- as  fhould  be  affociated  together,  feems  to 

of  Ideas.  be  inevitable  from  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  ac- 
‘  g'  quires  them.  All  our  ideas,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
Hovv  they  of  fenfible  objects,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
operate.  of  vifible  objects.  But  every  fenfible  objeft  conveys 
at  once  various  fenfations  and  perceptions  to  the  mind, 
which  appear  not  only  united  in  faft,  but  infeparable 
•  in  imagination.  Thus,  when  a  man  looks  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  objetft,  a  tree  for  inftance,  he  perceives  the 
trunk ,  branches ,  leaves,  f%e,  Jhape,  and  colour ,  &c.  of 
the  whole  at  once  :  he  does  not  firft  perceive  th t  figure 
of  the  trunk,  then  its  ft  see,  then  its  colour,  then  the 
*  branches,  &c.  all  in  fucceffion  ;  but  a  perception  of  the 

whole  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  one  limultaneous 
impreffion  (q^_)  We  have  already  feen,  that  the 
fenfes,  in  faft,  convey  nothing  to  the  mind  but  their 
refpe&ive  fenfations  ;  and  that  the  perception  of  the 
external  objeft  inftantly  follows  the  fenfation.  We 
have  likewife  feen,  that  fenfation  is  occafioned  by 
fome  impreffion,  concuffion,  or  vibration,  given  to 
the  nerves  and  brain,  and  by  them  communicated  to 
•the  mind  or  percipient  being.  We  have  likewife  feen, 
that  memory  depends  as  much  upon  the  brain  as  ori¬ 
ginal  fenfation,  and  is  always  attended  or  occafioned 
by  fimilar  concufiions  or  vibrations,  &c.  Threfe  are 
fads  proved  by  univerfal  experience,  and  which,  we 
believe,  no  thinking  man  has  ever  called  in  queftion. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  aftual  fenfation  mull 
leave  fome  effect  in  the  brain,  either  an  a&ual  print, 
which  feems  to  be  impoflible,  or  a  tendency  to  vibrate 
or  be  agitated  in  the  fame  way  as  when  the  original 
impreffion  was  made.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  when  any  part  of  the  original 
perception  is  revived  in  the  memory,  the  whole  per¬ 
ception  fhould  be  revived  at  once,  fo  as  that  we  can¬ 
not  have  an  idea  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  without"  per¬ 
ceiving  the  ideas  of  the  branches  affociated  with  it. 
This  is  indeed  not  merely  natural,  but  the  contrary 
feems  to  be  impoflible ;  for  as  the  original  agitation 
or  vibration  was  occafioned  by  the  whole  tree,  it  is 
evident,  that  whatever  effeft  or  tendency  that  agita¬ 
tion  or  vibration  left  behind  it,  muft  be  left  by  the 
whole  vibration,  and  therefore  be  equally  related  to 
the  whole  tree. 

But  no  objeft  Hands  fmgle  in  nature.  When  we 
view  a  tree,  or  any  thing  elfe,  we  always  notice,  how¬ 
ever  tranfiently,  the  field  where  it  grows  and  the  ob- 
je&s  around  it.  Thefe  too  leave  effects  in  the  brain 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  tree  does  fo ;  and  therefore 
make  their  appearance  with  it  in  the  memory  or  ima¬ 


gination  r  but  if  the  tree  was  the  objefb  to  which  we  Affoc.iati.on 
principally  attended  during  the  aftual  fenfation,  the  *<feav  ;  • 
idea  of  it  will  be  much  more  vivid  than  the  idea  of  its 
adjun&s,  and  remain  much  longer  in  the  imagination 
or  memory;,  becaufe  the  original  fenfation  by  which  it 
was  perceived,  was  ftruck.  much,  deeper  than  the  fen¬ 
fations  by  which  its  adjun£ts  were  perceived.  All 
this  muft  be  intelligible  to  every  one  who  attends  to 
what  we  have  already  faid  of  fenfation,  perception,  and  ■<. 

memory. 

Thus  we  fee  why  a  pifture  leads  our  thoughts  to  r 
•the  original,  and  why  the  mention-  of  one  apartment 
in.  a  building  introduces  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
others.  It  is  not  merely  becaufe  the  picture  refembles 
the  original,  and  becaufe  the  apartments  of  a- building 
are  contiguous.  Between  a  plain  furface,  variously  co¬ 
loured  and  fhaded,  and  the  contour  of  the  human 
face,  there  is  cettainly  very  little  real  refemblance,  as 
any  man  may  be  convinced  who  places  his  eye  with- 
-in  fix  inches  of  a  good  pifture.  But  the  painter,  ha¬ 
ving  by  his  Ikill  in  perfpeftive,  contrived  to  lay  his 
colours  on  the  plain  canvas  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
they  refleft  the  fame  rays  of  light  with  the  original, 
provided  the  fpeilator  ftand  at  the  proper  diftance  ; 
thefe  rayrs  proceeding  from  the  picture  fall  upon  the  eye 
in  the  fame  dire&ion,  and  therefore  give  to  the  nerves 
and  brain  the  very  fame  impulfe  which  was  given  by 
the.  original.  When  one  apartment  of  a  building  is 
mentioned,  we  inquire  concerning  the  others  from  the 
very  fame  caufe  that,  when  we  think  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  which  we  have  feen,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  , 
likewife  of  its  branches. 

But  the  principle  of  affociation  takes  place  among  A.fTo?iatiotl  I 
things,  not  naturally  connected,  as  the  apartments  of  give*  mean-  1 
a  building  and  a  fubftance  and  its  attributes .  and  ad- mg  to  the  ] 
jun&s.  It  is  affociation  which  is  the  original  fouree  'vords  of  I 
of  all  the  general  or  complex  conceptions  which  we  lanSuaSs » 
have,  and  which  even  gives  meaning  to  the  words  of 
every  language.  Between  founds  confidered  in  thein- 
felves,  and  things,  or  the  ideas  of  things,  every  one 
knows  that  there  is  no  natural  conne&ion  ;  yet 
the  idea  of  every  known  obje&  is  in  the  mind  of  eve¬ 
ry  man  fo  ftri&ly  affociated  with  the  name  that  it 
bears  in  his  native  tongue,  that  the  prefence  of  the 
one  always  fuggefts  the  other.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
otherwife,  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  whiclpa  child 
learns  to  affix  a  meaning  to  the  words  which  he  hears. 

— A  child  knows  his  mother  and  nurfe,  and  indeed 
almoft  every  vifible  obje&  in  the  family,  long  before 
he  acquires  the  power  of  articulation.  The  impreffions 

made 


(qj  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  adults,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  fo  with  very  young 
children.  It  has  been  fhown  already,  that  the  fenfation  communicated  by  the  eye  from  any  vifible  ob- 
je&,  has  not  'the  leaft  refemblance  to  that  objeft ;  and  that  in  looking  at  a  tree  or  any  thing  elfe,  a  full 
grown  man  pays  not  the  leaft  attention  to  the  appearance  which  the  tree  really  makes  to  his  eye;  nay, 
that  he  is  not  even  confcious  of  that  appearance,  farther  than  as  it  confifts  in  colour.  It  is  by  the 
lenfe  of  touch  only  that  we  acquire  ideas  of  figure,  even  of  plain  figure ;  and  we  imagine  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  them  by  the  eye  only,  becaufe  different  figures,  as  diftinguifhable  by  touch,  are  fo  clofely  affociated 
with  their  correfponding  vifible  fenfations,  that  long  before  we  are  capable  of  inquiry,  thefe  two  things 
are  infeparable  in  the  imagination.  It  is  otherwife  with  children,  who,  when  they  firft  begin  to  diftiu- 
guifti  objects  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  appear  to  do  it  with  great  deliberation,  as  if  they  firft  felt  the  pro¬ 
per  fenfation  of  light  and  colours  fo  or  fo  modified,  and  afterwards  acquired,-  by  fomething  like  a  mental 
inference,  a  notion  of  the  figure  at  which  they  are  looking. 
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Affociation  made  by  thefe  objects,  and  repeated  daily  and  hourly 
otideas.  on  brain,  every  one  of  which  excites  a  fenfation, 
’  muft  foon  become  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  eafily  effaced. 
Numbers  of  them  too  are  affbciated  together,  fo  that 
the  prefence  of  one  introduces  the  other.  It  has  been 
already  obferved,  that  ideas  of  fight  are  the  moft  vi¬ 
vid  and  the  moll  lafting ;  but  the  child  having  the 
fame  found  often  repeated,  even  that  found  comes  in 
time  to  leave  in  his  memory  a  permanent  idea.  He 
then  hears  the  found  nurfe,  for  inftance,  uttered  at  the, 
time  when  he  is  looking  earneftly  at  the  perfon  of  the 
nurfe,  with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  to  whom 
he  is  ftrongly  attached  }  and  having  the  two  ideas  re¬ 
peatedly  excited  together,  they  foon  become  fo  affoci- 
ated,  that  the  one  neceffarily  excites  the  other :  the 
word  nurfe  calls  into  view  the  idea  of  the  woman  trea- 
fured  up  in  his  imagination* 

But  we  need  not  have  recourfe  to  children  for  the 
proof  of  our  affertion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  name  of 
every  fimple  and  uncompounded  idea  can  be  fignificant 
only  by  affociation.  Of  a  complex  conception  the 
name  may  be  made  intelligible  by  a  definition ;  but 
fimple  ideas  cannot  be  defined,  and  between  ideas  and 
founds  there  is  no  natural  connection,  fo  as  that  the 
ene  previous  to  affociation  (hould  fuggeft  the  other. 
Even  of  complex  conceptions  and  mixed  modes,  the 
meaning  of  the  names  is  generally  acquired  by  af¬ 
fociation  ;  for  though  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  fuch 
names  are  capable  of  definition,  they  are  yet  ufed  with 
fuflicient  propriety  by  thoufands  who  know  not  what 
a  definition  is.  Were  a  plain  unlettered  man  alked  to 
define  virtue,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  could  do  it  fo 
as  to  make  himfelf  underftood ;  yet  having  ideas  of 
the  pradice  of  jujlice,  charity ,  fortitude,  & c.  ftriCtly  af- 
fociated  in  his  mind  with  the  word  virtue,  he  may 
know  the  general  meaning  of  that  word  as  well  as  the 
moft  acute  grammarian  or  the  moft  profound  philo- 
fopher. 

An  alms  is  a  donation  to  a  poor  man  ;  but  a  child 
who  never  heard  of  this  definition  knows  perfeblly 
what  an  alms  is,  from  having  often  feen  his  parents 
give  money  to  a  beggar,  and  call  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing  by  the  name  aims.  The  found  of  the  word,  after 
having  feen  the  firft  alms  given,  will  excite  in  his  mind 
an  idea  of  the  individual  objeCt  who  received  it,  and  of 
the  aS'wn  of  him  by  whom  it  was  given  ;  but  after  ha¬ 
ving  feen  feveral  poor  men  relieved,  he  comes  to  sffo- 
ciate  with  the  word  a'ms  any  thing  given  to  any  per¬ 
fon  who  needs  it  or  appears  to  be  in  want. 

So  completely  does  this  affociation  take  place  be¬ 
tween  ideas  or  chillers  of  ideas,  and  the  words  by 
which  they  are  expreffed,  that  even  men  of  letters  hear 
and  underftand  perfectly  many  words  without  review¬ 
ing  in  their  minds  all  the  ideas  and  relations  of  which 
they  are  the  figns.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
in  talking  of  government,  church,  negotiation,  conquejl, 
we  feldom  fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  fimple  ideas 
of  which  the  compound  notions  fignified  by  thefe  terms 
are  compofed  ;  and  we  now  add,  that  the  terms  may 
be  ufed  with  fuflicient  propriety,  and  be  perfectly  nn- 
derflood  by  thofe  who  never  attempted  to  analyfe  the 
notions  of  which  they  are  fignificant  into  their  pri¬ 
mary  and  conftituent  parts.  Every  man  has  read  num- 
berlefs  details  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  one  court  with 
another ;  he  has  heard  fuch  tranfablions  univerfglly 
called  by  the  term  negotiation.  The  term  and  the 
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tranfa&ions  fignified  by  it  are  fo  clofely  affbciated  in  Affociation-. 
his  mind,  that  they  are  in  a  manner  infeparable  ;  and  of  Ideas. ^ 
by  this  affociation  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  term  ~f 

better  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  moft  complete 
definition  ;  which,  perhaps,  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  give,  or  even  to  comprehend.  97 

We  have  faid  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  virtue  ^ 
is  acquired  by  affociation,  by  having  often  heard  that  cuTfirft:' no- 
found  applied  to  certain  aSions;  but  it  is  extremely  tions  of  vir* 
probable,  that  the  very  notion  of  virtue,  fimple  and  tue. 
uncompounded  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  acquired  in  the 
very  fame  manner.  The  frjl  rudiments  of  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  and  obligation  feem  to  be  acquired  by 
a  child  when  he  finds  himfelf  checked  and  coutroled 
by  fuperior  power.  At  firft  he  feels  nothing  but  mere 
force,  and  confequently  has  no  notion  of  any  kind  of 
reftraint  but  that  of  neceflity.  He  finds  he  cronot 
have  his  will,  and  therefore  he  fubmits.  Afterwards  he 
attends  to  many  circumftances  which  diftinguiffi  the 
commands  of  a  father ,  or  of  a  majler,  from  thofe  of  any 
other  perfon.  Notions  of  reverence,  love,  e/leem,  and. 
dependence,  are  connected  with  the  idea  of  him  who 
gives  thofe  commands  ;  and  by  degrees  the  child  ex¬ 
periences  the  peculiar  advantages  of  filial  fubjedlion. 

He  fees  alfo  that  all  his  companions,  who  are  noticed 
and  admired  by  others,  obey  their  parents ;  and  that 
thofe  who  are  of  a  refractory  difpofition  are  univerfal- 
ly  difliked.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances  now  begin  to- 
alter  and  modify  the  notion  of  mere  neceflity,  till  by  de¬ 
grees  he  confiders  the  commands  of  a  parent  as  fome- 
thing  that  muft  not  be  refilled  ordifputed,  even  though 
he  has  a  power  of  doing  it ;  and  all  thefe  ideas  coa- 
lefcing,  form  the  notions  of  moral  right  and  moral  o'-, 
ligation ,  which  are  eafily  transferred  from  the  com¬ 
mands  of  a  parent  to  thofe  of  a  magiftrate,  of  God, 
and  of  confidence.  This  opinion  of  the  gradual  for¬ 
mation  of  the  ideas  .of  moral  right  and  wrong,  from 
a  great  variety  of  elements  affbciated  together,  per- 
fedlly  accounts  for  that  prodigious  diverfity  in  the 
fentiments  of  mankind  refpedling  the  objedls  of  moral 
obligation  ;  nor  do  we  fee  that  any  other  hypothesis- 
can  account  for  the  fails.  If  the  notion  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  were  a  fimple  uncompounded  idea,  arifing 
from  the  view  of  certain  adtions  or  fentiments ;  or  were 
it  acquired,  as  it  certainly  might  be,  by  a  chain  of 
reafoning  from  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  why  ffiould  it  not  in  the  one  cafe  be  as  invaria¬ 
ble  as  the  perception  of  colours  or  founds,  and  in  the 
other  as  our  judgements  of  mathematical  or  phyfical 
truths  f  But  though  the  ffiape  and  colour  of  a  flow¬ 
er  appear  the  fame  to  every  human  eye  ;  though  eve¬ 
ry  man  of  common  underftanding  knows,  that  if  a 
billiard  ball  be  ftruck  by  another,  it  will  move  from  its 
place  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the 
impulfe  ;  and  though  all  mankind  who  have  but  dipt 
into  mathematics,  perceive  that  any  two  fides  of  a 
triangle  muft  be  greater  than  the  third  fide  ;  yet  one 
man  pradlifes  as  a  moral  duty  what  another  looks  upon 
with  abhorrence,  and  reflects  on  with  remorfe.  Now 
a  thing  that  varies  with  education  and  inftrudlion,  as 
moral  fentiments  are  known  to  do,  certainly  has  the 
appearance  of  being  generated  by  a  feries  of  different 
impreflions  and  affociations  in  fome  fuch  manner  as. 
we  have  endeavoured  to  deferibe.  Let  not  any  man 
imagine  that  this  accoigit  of  the  origin  of  moral  fen¬ 
timents  endangers  th/  caufe  of  virtue ;  for  whether 
3  T  2  thofe 
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ocia  ion  thofe  fentiments  be  inftin&ive  or  acquired,  their  ope. 
t  ldeas-  ration  is  the  very  fame,  and  in  either  cafe  their  reSitude 
*  muft  often  be  tried  by  the  teft  of  reafon,  fo  that  the 
interefts  of  virtue  are  equally  fafe  on  this  as  on  any 
other  fcheme.  See  Moral  Philofopby. 

It  ought,  This  principle  of  affociation  has  fo  great  an  in- 
thertfore,  fluence  over  all  our  actions,  paflions,  reafonings,  and 
t0  dcd*to ii  ju^Sments>  that  there  is  not  perhaps  any  one  thing 
*he  edUea-'  w^ich  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  tion  of  youth.  Some  of  our  ideas — -fucli  as  thofe  of 
joutb,  a  fubftance  and  its  attributes,  a  genus  and  the  fpecie8 
contained  under  it,  a-  fpecies  and  its  feveral  individuals, 
have  a  real  conneftion  with  each  other  in  nature. 
Thefe  it  is  the  office  of  our  reafon  to  trace  out  and 
ro  hold  together  in  that  union  and  order  in  which  na¬ 
ture  prefencs  them  to  tlv?  view  of  the  mind  ;  for  fuch 
aflociations  conftitute  perhaps  the  greateft  part  of  ne- 
ceffary  and  of  ufeful  truths.  But  there  are  others 
formed  by  cullom  and  caprice,  which  are  too  often 
the  fources  of  error,  fuperftition,  vice,  and  mifery — 
of  errors  the  more  dangerous,  and  of  vice  the  more 
deplorable  ;  that  if  the  aflociations  have  been  long 
formed  without  an  attempt  to  diffolve  them,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  become  at  laft  too  ftrong  to  be  broken  by  the 
moft  vigorous  effort  of  the  heft  difpofed  mind.  Thus, 
*  Lide' s  let  a  foolilh  maid*  amufe  or  rather  frighten  children 

an<*  with  ftories  of  ghofts  appearing  in  the  dark,  let  her 
ty  tbcUn-  ^peat  thefe  fi£tions  till  they  have  made  a  deep  im- 
itrjianding .  predion  on.  the  young  minds,  and  the  notion  of  ghofts 
will  in  time  become  fo  clofely  aflociated  with  the 
idea  of  darknefs,  that  the  one  fttall  always  introduce 
the  other  ;  and  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
children,  after  they  have  become  men,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  in  their  judgments  of  the  falfehood  and  ab- 
furdity  of  the  tales  which  originally  frightened  them, 
to  feparate  entirely  the  notion  of  ghofts  from  the 
idea  of  darknefs,  or  with  perfect  eafe  to  remain  alone 
ki  a  dark  room.  Again,  let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be 
annexed  to  any  perfon  or  fociety,  and  let  thefe  two 
infeparably  united  conftantly  poffefs  the  mind  ;  and 
Wien  one  body  in  ten  thoufand  places  at  once  {hall,  un¬ 
examined,  be  fwallowed  for  an  incontrovertible  faft, 
whenever  that  infallible  perfon  or  fociety  dictates  or 
demands  aflent  without  inquiry. 

Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  combinations  of 
ideas  will  be  found  to  eftablifh.  the  irreconcileable  ap¬ 
portion  that  we  find  between  different  fe&s  in  philo¬ 
sophy  and  religion  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  any  fe£t  to  impofe  wilfully  on  himfelf,  and 
knowingly  to  rejedl  truth  offered  by  plain  reafom 
That  which  leads  men.  of  fincerity  and  good  fenfe 
blindfold,  will  be  found,  when  inquired  into,  to  be 
Home  early  and  wrong  affociation.  Ideas  independent 
and  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are  by  education, 
cullom,  and  the  conftantdin  of  their  party,  fo  linked 
together  in  their  minds,,  that  they  can  no  more  be 
feparate.d  from  each  other  than  if  they  were  but  one 
idea ;  and  they  operate  upon  the  judgment  as  if  they 
really  were  but  one.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  the 
force  of  demonftration,  to  abfurdities,  and  confiftency 
to  nonfenfe  :  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  dangerous  errors  in  the  world ;  for  as  far  as  it  ob¬ 
tains,  it  hinders  men  from  feeing  and  examining. 

Before  we  difmifs'the  fubjeft  of  affociation,  it  may 
be  groper  to  inquire,  how  far  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ac¬ 


count  which  we  have  given  of  the  manner  in  which  Aff'ciation. 
external  objefts  are  perceived  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  °*  lde  t8  < 
and  the  ideas  of  fuch  objects  retained  in  the  memory.  ^ 

—  It  has  been  proved,  we  think,  by  arguments  un-The  princi- 
anfwerable,  that  by  the  organs  of  fenfe  nothing  is  pie  of  affo- 
conveyed  immediately  to  the  mind  but  fenfations riatlon  °Pe~ 
which  can  have  no  refemblance  to  external  objects,  and  perception* 
that  the  perception  of  an  object  may  be  refolved  into  external, 
a  procefs  of  reafoning  from  effects  to  caufes. — But  objects;, 
children,  it  will  be  faid,  do  not  reafon  from  effects 
to  caufes,  and  yet  they  foon  acquire  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  and  diftinguifhing  the  obje&s  with  which 
they  are  furrounded.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
and  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  principle  of 
affociation.  A  child  has  as  much  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes- 
as  a  full  grown  man.  By  his  eye  be  has  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  colour  ;  by  his  nofe,  that  of  fmell ;  by  his 
ear  he  has  the  fenfation  of  found  ;  and  by  hri  hand  he 
feels  heat  and  cold,  refiftance  and  bounded  reiillance. 

Every  object  whicb  is  prsfented  to  him,  impreffes  his 
mind  with  various  fenfations  r  and  thefe  fenfations 
combined  together  are  probably  all  that  he  perceives 
for  fome  years  ;  for  there  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that 
a  boy  of  one  or  two  years  old  has  the  flighted  notion 
of  what  we  mean  by  folidity,  hardnefs,  foftnefe,  or 
indeed  of  that  which  is  termed  JubJlance.  Yet  when 
two  or  more  obje&3  are  prefent,  he  may  eafily  diftin- 
guiftv  the  one  from  the  other,,  becaufe  the  fenfations- 
excited  by  the  one  muft  differ  from  thofe  excited  by 
the  other,  as  much  as  the  real  qualities  of  the  one 
are  different  from  the  real  qualities  of  the  other;  and 
by  diftinguifhing  between  his  own  fenfations,  he  in 
effeft  diftinguiflies  between  the  objefts  which  produce 
thefe  fenfations.  His  fenfations  too  being  frequently 
excited,  leave  behind  them  ideas  in  his  memory  or 
imagination  and  thofe  ideas,  from  having  been  im¬ 
printed  together  and  never  feparated,  become  in  time- 
fo  clofely  aflociated,  that  whenever  one  of  them  is 
called  into  view.,  the  others  neceffarily  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  with  it.  Thus  a  child  has  a.  fet  of  combined 
fenfations  excited  in  his.  mind  by  the  prefence  of  his 
nurfe  ;  he  has  a  different  clufter  excited,  fuppofe,  by 
the  prefence  of  his  mother.  Thefe  are  often  repeated,, 
and  leave  deep  traces  behind  them;  fo  that  when  the 
mother  or  the  nurfe  makes  her  appearance,  fhe  is  im¬ 
mediately  recognifed  as  a  known  objeft;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  eorreftjy,  the  child  feels  the  very  fame  fenfa¬ 
tions  which  he  has  felt  before,  from  which  he  has  expe¬ 
rienced  pleafijre,  and  of  ' which  he  has  the  ideas  trea- 
futed  up  in  his  memory  or  imagination.  A  ftranger, 
on  the  other  hand,  muft  affedd  him  with  a  fet  of  new 
fenfations,.  and  of  courfe  will  be  diftinguiflied  from  a 
known  objedt  as  accurately  as  if  the  child  were  pof- 
fe.Ted  of  the  notions  of  folidity,  fubftance,  qualities,, 
and  diftance.  A  mairborn  blind,  who  knew  not  that 
fuch  things  as  fire  and  fnow  had  ever  exifted,  would 
yet  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other  the  moment, 
that  he  fhould  be  brought  within  their  influence.  He 
could  not  indeed  apply  their  names  properly,  nor  fay 
which  is  the  fire  and  which  the  fnow,  nor.  would  he 
at  firlt  have  any  notion  of  either  of  them  as  a  real,  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  diftant  object  ;  but  he  would  certainly  di¬ 
ftinguifh  his  own  fenfations,  the  fenfation  of  heat  from 
that  of  cold.  It  is  juft  fo  with  a  child  :  At  firft  he- 
perceives  nothing  but  different  fenfations.  Thefe  he 

can. 
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can  <3iflin»uifh  }  and  as  they  are  caufed  by  diffe-  or  fuch  an  objett ;  but  whether  I  remember  or  only  tflbciation. 
rent  objects,  in  diftinguiihing  between  the  fenfatioos  imagine  tic  object,  1  am  very  uncertain.  Afterwards,  Ideas  . 
he  will  appear  to  diftinguifh  between  the  objetts  however,  by  turning  the  idea  over  and  over  in  the  ’ 
themfelves.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  he  acquires,  mind,  he  finds  other  ideas  make  their  appearance,  till 
by  the  following  procefs,  fome  inaccurate  notions  at  laft  chillers  of  them  come  into  view,  and  affociate 
of  diftancc.  He  looks,  for  inftance,  eameflly  in  his  fo  clofely  with  the  principal  idea,  which  was  the  ob- 
nurfe’s  face,  and  at  the  fame  time  touches  her  jett  of  doubt,  as  to  convince  the  judgment  that  it  is 
cheek  perhaps  by  accident.  He  repeats  this  opera-  an  idea  of  memory.  ,OT 

tion  frequently,  till  the  fenfation  communicated  by  It  has  been  alked,  Why  we  believe  what  we  diftintt-  and  to  b& 
his  eye  comes  to  be  affociated  with  that  of  his  touch,  ly  remember?  and  to  that  queftion  it  has  been  fuppo-  lhe 
and  with  the  extending  of  his  arm;  and  being  all  fed  that  no  anfwer  can  be  given.  But  it  appears  to  us,  e* 

treafured  up  as  affociated  ideas  in  the  memory,  the  that  alfociation  is  the  ground  of  belief  in  this  as  it  will  wh  it  we  re-> 

fight  of  his  nuxfe  makes  him  ever  afterwards  ftretch  be  found- to  be  in  other  inftances  ;  and  that  a  man  be-  member* 
out  his  hands  with  a  defire  to  touch  her.  All  this  lieves  he  wafhed  his  hands  and  face  in  the  morning,  be- 
wh.ile  there  is  not  the  flighted  probability  that  the  caufe  the  idea  of  that  operation  is  fo  flrongly  linked 

child  has  any  notion  of  fubjlance  or  qualities ,  or  of  any  in  his  mind  to  the  whole  train  of  ideas  which  have 

thing  beyond  his  own  fenfations,  and  the  means  by  arifen  in  it  through  the  day,  that  he  cannot  feparate 
which  he  has  experienced,  that  fenfations  which  are  the  firft  from  the  lait,  that  which  was  a  fenfation  in 
pleafant  may  be  obtained,  and  that  fuch  as  are  pain-  the  morning  from  the  fenfations  which  are  prefent  at 
ful  may  be  avoided.  The  precife  time  at  which  a  the  inflant  of  remembrance.  As  thofe  ideas  are 
child  begins  to  think  of  external  things  we  cannot  aflociated  by  nature,  each  mull  pafs  in  review 
pretend  to  afeertain ;  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  in  its  proper  order ;  fo  that  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpace  of 
later  than  many  perfons  imagine,  and  certainly  not  time  there  is  no  danger,  and  hardly  a  poffibility,  of 
till  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  cxercife  taking  the  firft  for  the  laft,  or  the  laft  for  the  firft. 
of  reafon.  Prior  to  that  period  the  things  which  men  Nay  more,  we  will  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that 
know  to  be  bodies,  are  known  to  children  only  as  fen-  every  pall  event  of  a  man’s  life,  which  he  diftinttly 
fations  and  ideas  ftrongly  bound  together  by  the  tie  remembers,  is  tied  by  the  chain  of  afibciation  to  his 
of  alfociation.  prefent  perceptions.  That  this  is  poffible  is  certain. 

But  if  alfociation  be  of  fuch  importance  in-  the  att  fince  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  may  be  done, 
of  fenfation,  it  is  of  Hill  greater  in  that  of  retention  ;  The  principal  events  of  a  Angle  day  may  furely  be  fo 
for  it  feems  to  conftitute  the  whole  difference  that  linked  together  as  to  be  all  diftinttLy  reviewed  in  a 
there  is  between  imagination  and  memory.  By  many  duller  of  ideas  on  the  morrow.  Of  thefe  events  fome 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  by  fome  modern  philofo-  one  or  other  muft  be  the  moft  important,  which  will 
phers,  thefe  two  faculties  feem  to  have  been  confound-  therefore  make  its  appearance  as  an  idea  more  fre¬ 
ed  with  each  other;  hut  between  them  there  is  cer-  quently  than  the  reft,  and  be  more  clofely  affociated 
tainly  a  great  difference,  though  they  likewife  refem-  with  the  events  of  next  day.  Some  event  of  that  day 
ble  each  other  in  fome  refpetts.  An  idea  of  memory,  will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  more  clofely  affociated 
confidered  by  itfelf,  makes  the  very  fame  appearance  with  it  than  the  others; and  thefe  two,  dropping  per- 
to  the  intellect  as  an  idea  of  imagination.  We  con-  haps  all  the  reft  of  their  original  companions,  will  pafs 
template  both  as  if  they  were  actual,  though  faint  and  on  together  to  the  third  day,  and  fo  on  through  weeks 
diftant  perceptions  t  but  the  one  is  attended  with  the  and  months  and  years.  In  the  compafs  of  a  year,  fe- 
convittion,  that  it  is  the  idea  of  an  object  which  has  veral  things  muft  occur  to  make  deep  impreffions  on- 
really  been  perceived  at  fome  period  of  pad  time  ;  the  mind.  Thefe  will  at  firft  be  affociated  together 
whilft  the  other  is  attended  with  no  convittion,  except  by  events  of  little  importance,  like  the  occurrences  of* 
that  the  idea  itfelf  is  attually  prefent  to  the  mind.,  a  Angle  day.  Whilft  thefe  feeble  chains,  however, 

Mr  Hume  has  faid,  that  ideas  of  memory  differ  from  continue  unbroken,,  they  will  be  fufficient  to  link  the 
thofe  of  imagination  only  in  being  more  vivid  and  di-  one  important  event  to  the  other,  and  to  bring  them 
ftintt  j  but  certainly  this  is  not  always  the  cafe.  An  both  into  view  at  the  fame  time,  till  at  laft  thefe  two, 
idea  of  imagination  has  fometimes  been  taken  for  a.  from  appearing  fo  often,  together,,  will  in  time  unite 
real  perception,  which  an  idea  of  memory  can  never  of  themfelves,  and  the  intermediate  ideas  be  complete- 
be.  The  difference  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  ideas,  ly  effaced.  Thus  may  two  or  three'  important  events 
we  are  perfuaded,  arifes  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  of  one  year  be  affociated  with  fuch  a  number  of  fimi- 
affociation.  Every  idea  of  memory  is  affociated  with  lar  events  of  another  year,  fo  that  the  ideas  of  the 
many  others,  and  thofe  again  with  others  down  to  one  fhall  always  introduce  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  the 
the  very  moment  of  the  energy  of  remembrance  ;  other  ;  and  this  chain  of  affociation  may  pafs  from  the 
whereas  ideas  of  imagination  are  either  the  voluntary  earliefl  event  which  we  diftinttly  remember  through 
creatures  of  the  fancy  at  the  moment  of  their  ap-  all  the  intermediate  years  of  our  lives  down  to  the 
pearance,  in  which  cafe  we  fhould  call  them  concep-  inflant  when  memoi-y  is  exerted. 

tions  ;  or  they  are  ideas  which  we  have  attually  recei-  To  this  account  of  memory  it  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
ved  from  fenfation,  but  which,  on  account  of  fame  jetted,  that  it  gives  us  no  diftintt  notion  of  time, 
link  being  broken  in  the  vaft  chain  of  affociation,  we  Every  thing  that  is  remembered  is  neqeffarily  believed 
cannot  refer  to  any  real  objetts.  What  gives  probabi-  to  have  been  prefent  in  fome  portion  of  paft  time;-, 
lity  to  this  conjetture  is,  that  ideas  often  appear  in  the  but  affociation  brings  into  view  nothing  but  a  feries 
mind  which  we  know  not  whether  to  refer  to  the  me-  of  events.  This  objettion  will  be  feen  to  have  no 
mory  or  imagination,  nothing  being  more  common  than  weight  when  we  have  inquired  into  the  nature  of  time,, 
to  hear  a  perfon  fay,  I  have  in  my  head  the  idea  of  fuch  and  afeertained  what  kind  of  a  tiling  it  is.  It  v.-LT 

then 
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Aff  elation  then  perhaps  appear,  that  duration  itfelf,  as  appre- 
. ol  IUeas'  bended  by  us,  is  not  diflinguifhable  from  a  feries  of 
v  events  ;  and  that  if  there  were  no  train  of  thought 
palling  through  our  minds,  nor  any  motion  among 
the  objects  around  us,  time  could  have  no  exillence. 
Meanwhile,  whatever  become  of  this  opihion,  we  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  our  theory  of  remembrance  is 
perfectly  confident  with  the  commonly  received  no* 
tions  refpefting  time  ;  and  indeed,  that  it  is  tha  only 
’  theory  which  can  account  for  numberlefs  phenomena 
refpefting  paft  duration.  It  is  univerfally  allowed, 
that  if  motion  or  a  fuccefiion  of  events  do  not  Confti- 
tute  time,  it  is  the  only  thing  by  which  time  can  be 
meafured.  Now  it  is  a  faft  which  no  man  will  deny, 
that  the  diftance  of  time  from  the  prefent  now  or  in* 
ftant  to  the  earlieft  period  which  he  diftinftly  remem¬ 
bers,  appears  to  his  view  extremely  Ihort,  much  (hor* 
ter  than  it  is  faid  to  be  in  reality  ;  and  that  one  year,* 
when  he  looks  forward,  appears  longer  than  two,  per¬ 
haps  longer  than  ten,  when  he  looks  backward.  Upon 
our  principles  this  faft  is  eafily  accounted  foi*.  We 
remember  nothing  which  is  not  linked  by  a  chain  of 
affociation3  with  the  perceptions  of  ‘the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  none  but  a  few  of  the  moll  important 
events  of  our  lives  can  be  linked  together  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  hence  follows,  that  events  which,  in  the  order 
of  fuccdfion,  were  far  difant  from  each  other,  mull 
thus  be  brought  together  in  the  memory,  and  the  whole 
chain  be  contradled  within  very  Ihort  limits.  But 
when  we  figure  to  ourfelves  a  feries  of  future  events, 
we  employ  the  aftive  power  of  fancy  inftead  of  the 
,  pallive  capacity  of  retention  ;  and  can  therefore  bring 
within  the  compafs  of  one  periodical  revolution  of  the 
fun  a  longer  feries  of  imaginary  events  fucceeding 
each  other,  than  is  preferved  of  real  events  in  our  me¬ 
mory  from  the  earlieft  period  of  our  exillence.  So 
perfedtly  does  our  theory  accord  with  this  well-known 
faft.  On  the  other  hand,  if  memory  be  an  original 
faculty  of  the  mind  totally  independent  of  afTociation, 
and  of  which  no  other  account  is  to  he  given  than 
that  it  neceflarily  commands  our  belief,  why  is  it  a  fa¬ 
culty  which,  with  regard  to  duration,  thus  uniformly 
deceives  us  ?  and  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  to  a  man 
whofe  memory  is  tenacious,  who  has  read  much,  feen 
many  countries,  and  been  engaged .  in  various  occur¬ 
rences,  any  determinate  portion  of  paft  time  always 
appears  longer  than  to  another  man  whole  memory  is 
feeble,  and  whofe  life  has  been  wafted  in  eafe  and  idle* 
nefs  ?  To  thefe  queftions  we  know  not  what  anfwer 
can  be  given  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  which 
makes  the  evidence  of  memory  depend  upon  aflocia- 
tion.  But  if  we  remember  nothing  but  what  is  link¬ 
ed  to  the  perception  or  idea  which  is  prefent  with  -us 
at  the  time  of  remembrance,  and  if  duration  be 
meafured  by  the  fiiccellion  of  events,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  portion  of  paft  time  mull  neceflarily  appear 
longer  to  him  who  has  many  ideas  aiTociated  in  his 
,I0a  mind  than  to  him  who  has  but  few. 

The  wnpor-  There  is  not  perhaps  a  Angle  fact  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  ct  af-tance  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  than  the 
loC.ati  -  lu 
the  j  hiiofo- 

phy  of  the  _ _ _ _ _ _  .  . _ * _ 
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ajfoctation  of  ideas ;  which,  when  thoroughly  underftood,  Afiecistion 
accounts  for  many  of  thofe  phenomena  which  fome  of  M'.as. 
late  writers  of  name  have,  with  injury  to  fcience  and  ’  ~ 
with  danger  to  morality,  attributed  to  a  number  of 
diftinft  and  independent  inftinfts.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  we  have  confideted  it  lb  minutely,  and  dwelt 
upon  it  fo  long  5  and  in  addition  to  what  we  have  faid 
on  the  fubjeft,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  our 
nlore  philofophical  readers  the  diligent  ftudy  of  Hart¬ 
ley’s  Obfervations  on  ' Man  (r).  In  that  work  we 
think  feveral  things  are  taken  for  granted  which  re¬ 
quire  proof ;  and  fome  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  have 
no  foundation  in  nature  j  but,  with  all  its  defeats,  it 
has  more  merit  than  any  other  treatife  on  the  fenfitive1 
part  of  human  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Cuap.VI.  O/'Cons-cioiisness  and  Reflection. 

Sensation,  remembrance,  fimple  apprehenfion,  and  Coivfrfouf- 
conception,  with  every  other  actual  energy  or  paflion  nefs,  what 
of  the  mind,  is  accompanied  with  an  inward  feeling  h*s>  an(1 
or  perception  of  that  energy  or  pafiion  5  and  that  feel- "j1.11! are  its 
ing  or  perception  is  termed  confcioufnefs.  Confcioufnefs  Je 
is  the  perception  of  what  pafles  in  a  man’s  own  mind 
at  the  infant  of  its  palling  there  }  nor  can  we  fee,  hear, 
tafe,  fme/l ,  remember,  apprehend,  conceive,  employ  our 
faculties  in  any  mariner,  enjoy  any  pleafure,  or  fuffer 
any  pain,  without  being  confcious  of  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing,  enjoying,  or  fuffering.  Confcioufnefs  is  only  of 
things  prefent  *-j  and  to  apply  ft  to  things  paf,  is  to  *  RdJ't  F.p 
Confound  confcioufnefs  with  memory  or  refection.  One/n1-'  tbe 
cannot  fay  that  he  is  confcious  of  what  he  has  feen  or  InteUiBudt 
heard  and  now  remembers-:  he  is  only  confcious  of  the  ** 

aft  of  remembrance  j  which,  though  it  refpefts  a  paft 
event,  is  itfelf  a  prefent  energy.  It  is  likewife  to  Ire 
obferved,  that  confcioufnefs  is  only  of  things  in  the 
mind  or  confcious  being,  and  not  of  things  external. 

It  is  improper  in  any  perfon  to  fay  that  he  is  confcious 
of  the  table  before  him  :  he  perceives  it,  he  feesit-,  and 
he  may  with  great  propriety  fay  that  he  is  confcious  he 
perceives  or  fees  it ;  but  he  cannot  fay  that  he  is  con¬ 
fcious  of  the  table  itfelf,  for  it  is  only  his  immediate 
energy  of  perception  that  can  be  the  objeft  of  con-i 
feioufnefs.  All  the  operations  of  our  minds  are  at¬ 
tended  with  confcioufnefs  ;  which  is  the  only  evidence 
that  we  have  or  can  have  of  their  exillence.  Should 
a  man  take  it  into  his  head  to  think  or  to  fay  that  his 
confcioufnefs  may  deceive  him,  and  to  require  a  proof 
that  it  cannot,  we  know  of  no  proof  that  can  he  gi¬ 
ven  him  j  he  muft  be  left  to  himfelf  as.a  man  that  de¬ 
nies  firft  principles,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
reafoning.  Every  attempt  to  prove  this  point,  or  to 
fet  it  in  a  clearer  light,  would  only  ferve  to  render  it 
more  dark  and  unintelligible.  1  think,  I  feel,  1  cxif, 
are  firft  truths,  and  the  balls  of  all  human  knowledge. 

This  has  given  rife  to  the  queftion,  whether 
Cartes  did  not  fall  into  an  abfurdity  when,  inferringargUmeut 
his  own  exillence  from  his  aftual  thought,  he  faid,  from  cen- 
Cogito,  ergo  fum  ?  This  argument  has  been  called  a  pi- Moufiiels " 
tiful  fophifm,  and  a  petitio  principii  ;  becaufe,  before  a 


f  r  )  Since  this  was  written  Mr  Stewart’s  Elements  of  the  Philo fc-phy  of  the  Human  Mind  have  been  pub- 
bfhed  ;  in  which  the  reader  will  find  many  excellent  remarks  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  afloeiating 
ptincij  lc.  t 
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cion,  is  like  the  difference  between  a  fuperficial  Of  Confci- 
an  objedt  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  'lifPefs  a  id 
while  we  are  engaged  about  fomething  elfe,  and  that  Relka,on* 
attentive  examination  which  we  give  to  an  objedt  when  ’ 
we  are  wholly  employed  in  furveyiug  it.  It  is  by  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  we  immediately  acquire  all  the  know- 
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■  of  c»nfci  man:  take  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks,  he  muft  alfo,  and  ref '? 
pufuefs  and  jt  ;s  take  it  for  granted  that  he  exifts,  fince  there  view  of 
Kefledlion,  cannol,  be  th0.Ught  where  there  is  no  exiftence.  Now 
'  v  -it- muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  Des  Cartes  pretended  by 
this  argument  to  give  us  a  ffefti  conviction  of  our  own 
exiftence,  his  endeavours  were  ufelefs  and  puerile  ;  be- 
caufe  a  man  capable  of  being  convinced  by  the  argu-  ledge  which  we  have  of  mental  operations  ;  but  atten- 
.  nients  of  another,  muft  have  a  previous  convidion  of  tive  reflexion  is  necefiary  to  make  that  knowledge  ac- 
his  own  exiftence  :  but  the  argument  itfelf  is  certainly  curate  and  diftinct.  Attention  is  a  voluntary  ad  ;  it 
*  See  Buf  ne't^ier  a  fophifm  nor  a  petitio  principit.  Thofe*  who  requires  fome  exertion  to  begin  and  continue  it  ;  and 
fer'lfirji  defend  Des  Cartes  afiert,  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  by  great  exertion  it  may  be  continued  for  a  confider- 
J Truth.  '  doubt  the  truth  of  their  affertion,  that  his  only  view  able  time ;  but  confcioujhefs  is  involuntary,  and  of  no 
in  urging  fuch  an  argument  was  not  to  prove  the  continuance,  changing  with  every  thought.  The 
truth  of  our  exiftence,  but  to  exhibit  the  order  of  power  of  reflexion  upon  the  operations  of  their  own 
that  procefs  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  minds  does  not  at  all  appear  in  children.  Men  muft 
the  fad  j  and  this  he  has  very  clearly  done  by  analy- 
ling  the  truth  into  its  firft  principles.  A  ftone  exifts 
as  well  as  the  human  mind  ;  but  has  the  ftone  any 
knowledge  of  its  own  exiftence  ?  No  man  will  fay  that 
it  has  ;  neither  fliould  we  have  any  knowledge  of  ours, 
did  we  think  as  little  as  the  ftone.  We  certainly  might 
exift  without  thinking,  as  it  is  probable  we  do  in  very 
found  fleep  ;  and  in  that  ftate  our  exiftence  might  be 
known  to  other  beings,  but  it  could  not  polfibly  be 
known  to  ourfelves :  for  the  only  things  of  which  the 
mind  is  confcious,  or  has  immediate  knowledge,  are 
its  own  operatioiis.  1  exiji  is  therefore  a  legitimate 


have  come  to  fome  ripenefs  of  underftanding  before 
they  are  capable  of  it.  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  it  feems  to  be  the  laft  that  unfolds  itfelf. 
Molt  men  feein  incapable  of  acquiring  it  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  ;  and  many  circumftances  confpire  to 
make  it  to  all  men  an  exercife  of  difficulty.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty,  however,  muft  be  conquered,  or  no  progrefs 
can  be  made  in  the  fcience  of  our  own  or  of  other 
minds. 

All  the  notions  which  we  have  of  mind  and  of  its 


Reflexion, 
what  it  if, 
and  Ivow 
different 


operations  are  got  by  refle&ion  ;  and  thefe  notions  are  All  our  no- 

- -  _  - - 0 -  by  Mr  Locke  called  ideas  of  refledion.  This  term  wcl’ODS  ff 

inference  from  the  propoiition  I  think  ;  and  the  obfer-  think  extremely  ill  chofen  ;  and  we  believe  it  has  beenmen  •  „  , 
ation  that  it  is  fo  may  be  ufeful  to  (how  us  the  pro-  the  fource  of  much  error  and  confufion  among  Locke’s  by6  re'fiec-*^ 

ri.-  i"  —  -f  t- . .  followers.  A  man,  by  attending  to  the  operations  oftkn. 

hu  own  mind,  may  have  as  diflin &  . notions  of  remem¬ 
brance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  defirc,  as  of  any.  ob- 
je&  whatever :  but  if  the  fecondary  perceptiou  of  a 
fenfible  objedt,  that  appearance  which  it  has  to  the 


cedure  of  the  mind  in  the  acquilition  of  knowledge  ; 
but  it  has  little  merit  as  an  argument,  and  (fill  lefs  as 
a  difeovery,  though,  being  ftridtiy  true  and  juft,  it 
fliould  never  have  been  expofed  to  ridicule. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  are  confcious  of  many 


things  to  which  we  give  very  little  attention.  We  mind  when  viewed  in  the.  memory  or  imagination,  be 
K — ,u-  *—  . -*  •  properly  called  an  idea,  it  is  certain  that  of  the  opera¬ 

tions  of.  the  mind  itfelf  there  can  be  no  ideas  ;  for 
thefe  operations,  when  refledted  on,  make  no  appear¬ 
ance  without  their  objedts  either  in  the  memory  or  in 
the  imagination.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  in  fadt, 
than  that  we  have  no  ideas,  in  the  original  and  pro¬ 
per  meaning  of  the  word,,  but  of  fenfible  objedts, 
upon  which  the  mind  exerts  its  firft  operations.  Of 
thefe  operations  we  have  indeed  a  -confcioufnefs ;  but 
abftradted  from  their  objects  we  cannot  frame  of  them 
any  idea. or  refemblance.  Wear e  confcious  to  ourfelves 
of  thinking,  •willing ,  remembering ,  difeerning ,  reafoning , 


can  hardly  attend  to  feveral  things  at  the  fame  time 
and  our  attention  is  commonly  employed  about  that 
oidhefs11^*'  °f  °ur  thought,  and  rarely  about 

the  thought  itfelf.  It  is  in  our  power,  however, 
when  we  come  to  the  years  of  underftanding,  to  give 
attention  to  our  own  thoughts  and  paffions,  and  the 
various  operations  of  our  minds.  And  when  we  make 
thefe  the  objedts  of  our  attention,  either  while  they 
are  prefent,  or  when  they  are  recent  and  frefti  in  our 
memory,  we  perform  an  adt  of  the  mind  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  refection.  This  refeSion  ought  to  be  di- 
ftinguiihed  from  confcioufnefs* ,  with  which  it  is  com- 


,  itingunhed  rrom  conjcioujnejs* ,  with  which  it  is  com-  or  thinking,  •willing ,  remembering , 
foys'ontbe  ^oun^ec^  fometimes  by  Locke,  and  often  by  the  learn-  judging ,  &c.  but  let  any  one  look  unto  himfelf,  and  try 
J lntelletlual  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics.  All  men  are  con-  whether  he  cam  there  find  any  idea  of  thinking  or  •will- 
Powers  of  feious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  at  all  times  ing,  &c.  entirely  feparate.and  abftradted  from  the  ob- 
Man.  while  they  are  awake,  nor  does  it  appear  that. brutes  jeS  of  thought  or  will.  Every  man  who  has  feen-  a 
can  be  wholly  deftitute  of  confcioufnefs  ;  but  there  tree.or  a  houfe,  .will  find  in  his  mind  ideas  of  thefe  ob- 
aie  few  men  who  refett  upon  the  operations  of  .  their  jedis,  which  he  can  contemplate  by  themfelves,  inde- 


minds,  or  make  them  the  objects  of  thought ;  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  fpecies  of  brutes  do  fo. 

From  infancy,  till  we  come  to  the  years  of  under- 
flanding,  we  are  employed  folely  about  fenfible  objedts. 
And  although  the  mind  is  confcious  of  its  operations, 
it  does  not  attend  to  them  ;  its  attention  is  turned 


pendent  of  every  thing  elfe  ,  but  no  man  can  contem¬ 
plate  the  idea  of  thinking  or  defiring  without  taking 
into  view  the  thing  thought  on  or  defired.  It  is  plain,  . 
therefore,  that  the  energies  of  thinking,  •willing,  and. 
defiring,  with  all  their  ,  various  modifications,  are  not 
themfelves  ideas,  or  capable  of  communicating  ideas  to 


folely  to  the  objedts  about  which  thefe  operations  are  he  apprehended,  as  the  ideas  of  bodies  are  apprehend- 
. employed.  Thus,  when,  a  man  .is  angry,  he  is  confcious  ed  by  the  pure  intdiedt.  They  are  the  actions  and 
of  his  pafiion  ;  but  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  perfon  •workings  of  the  intelleEl  itfelf  upon  ideas  which  we  re- 
.who  offended  him  and  the  circumfances  of  the  offence ,  ceive  from  the  objedls  of  fenfe,  and  which  are  trea- 
•  while  the  pajffion  of  anger  is  not  in  the  leaft  the  objedt  Cured  up  in  the  memory  or  imagination  for  the  very 
of  his  attention.  The  differcnc  e  between  confcioufnefs  purpofc  of  furnifbing  the  intellect  with  materials  to 
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fore  him,  and  to  the  feveral  idea*  which  the  diagram  of  Canfd- 
fuggefts.  Afterwards,  when  he  has  mattered  the  pro-0”*™^?"1* 
polition,  he  may  go  over  it  again,  with  a  view  to  dif-  e  e  19  * 
it  is  caft.  Ideas  are  the  paffive  fubjefts ;  the  energies  of  cover  what  reafoning  is  ;  but  he  will  not  find  he  has 
- -• - r  ,c„  — any  idea  of  reafoning  as  he  has  of  the  diagram.  He 


Of  OoTtfd _  work  upon.  -Between  ideas  and  the  energies  of  think- 
°fteflu2ion tn**  t^eTe  i3  as  great  and  as  obvious  a  difference  as 
n  there  is  between  a  fione  and  the  energies  of  him  by  whom 


thinking-  are  the  operations  of  the  agents,  ideas  are 
I'elifts  of  fenfation,  and  have  a  neceffary  relation  to 
things  external ;  the  energies  of  thinking  are  relifts  of 
107  nothing,  and  they  are  wholly  and  originally  internal. 
f)ur  know-  That  we  can  in  no  fenfe  of  the  word  be  faid  to  have 
operations*2 l‘^eas  operations  of  the  intellect,  will  be  ftill 

of  in teilc (51  rnore  evident  if  we  confider  by  what  means  we  ac- 
immediaie  quire  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  tbofe  opera- 
ana  not  by  tious.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  when  our 
ventionof  t^oug^lts  are  employed  upon  any  fubjeft,  though  we 
ideas.  are  confeious  of  thinking,  yet  our  attention  is  com- 
tmonly  employed  upon  the  objeft  of  our  thought,  and 
not  upon  the  thought  itfelf :  and  that  if  we  would  give 
attention  to  our  thoughts  and  paflions,  we  mutt  do  it 
by  a  reflex  aft  of  the  mind,  whilft  the  aft  of  think¬ 
ing  is  ftill  recent  and  frefh  in  our  memory.  Thus, 
if  a  man  wifhes  to  know  what  perception  is,  it  is  not 
the  time  to  make  the  inquiry  while  he  is  looking  at 
’v  fome  rare  or  beautiful  objeft  ;  for  though  he  is  confci 
out  of  the  energy  of  perceiving,  the  objeft  of  percep¬ 
tion  employs  all  his  attention.  Bnt  the  time  to  make 
this  inquiry  is  either  when  the  objeft  has  become  fami¬ 
liar  to  him,  or  prefently  after  it  is  removed  from  his 
fight.  In  the  former  cafe,  he  can  look  upon  it  without 


will  only  exert  that  faculty  a  fecond  time,  and  perceive 
one  truth  linked  to  and  depending  upon  another  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  whole  taken  together  forms  a 
complete  demonftration.  In  a  word,  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  when  attention  is  paid  to  them,  are 
known  immediately  by  confcioufnefs ;  and  it  is  as  im- 
pofiible  that  we  fhould  have  ideas  of  them,  as  that  a 
living  man  fliould  be  a  pifture  upon  canvas.  He  who 
attends  to  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind  when  he  per¬ 
ceives,  remembers,  reafons,  or  wills,  mutt  know  by 
confcioufnefs  what  thefe  operations  are,  and  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  very  accurate  notions  of  them,  as 
connefted  with  their  objefts;  and  he  who  does  not 
attend  to  what  paffes  in  liis  own  mind  will  never  ac¬ 
quire  any  notions  of  them,  though  he  were  to  read  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeft  from  the  days  of 
Pythagoras  to  thofe  of  Dr  Reid. 

As  we  acquire  ideas  of  external  objefts  by  means  -phe*°  are 
ofourfenfes;  and  notions  of  perceiving,  remember- things 
ing,  reafoning,  and  willing,  See.  by  reflefting  on  the  which  we 
operations  of  our  own  minds  ;  fo  are  there  other  |tn°wPa!!t' 
things  of  which  we  acquire  notions,  partly  by  fenfa-|fan5an<:(Jl  a* 

| _ _ | _ _  tion,  partly  by  refleftion,  and  partly  by  means  of  partly  by 

emotion,  pay  attention  to  every  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  that  faculty  of  which  it  is  the  more  peculiar  office  to  reflection, 
perception,  and  be  immediately  confeious  what  per-  compare  ideas  and  to  perceive  truth.  Such  arefub-^c' 
ccption  is.  In  the  latter  cafe,  by  turning  his  atten-  fiance,  body ,  mind,  with  their  feveral  qualities,  adjuncts, 
tion  inwards,  and  reflefting  on  what  he  did  or  felt  and  relations;  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  has  been  al- 
hen  the  objeft  was  before  him,  he  will  find  clear  and  ready  obferved,  conftitntes  what  in  ttriftnefs  of  fpeech 


id  ideas  of  every  thing  which  he  perceived  by  his 
fenfe  of  figlit ;  but  he  will  find  no  idea  of  the  aft;  of 
feeing  or  perceiving.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  be  capable 
of  fufficient -attention,  he  will  obferve  that  his  intellect 
i3  employed  in  the  very  fame  manner  upon  the  ideas 
that  it  was  upon  the  original  fenfations;  and  of  that 


is  termed  the  fcience  of  metaphyftcs.  Thefe  fhall  be 
conlidered  in  order,  after  we  have  inveftigated  the  na¬ 
ture  of  truth,  and  inquired  into  the  feveral  fources  of 
evidence ;  but  there  is  one  notion,  about  the  origin 
and  reality  of  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difputes, 
which  in  itfelf  is  of  fo  great  importance,  and  which 


employment,  and  the  manner  of  it,  he  will  be  equal-  will  be  fo  intimately  connefted  with  all  our  fubfe- 
ly  confeious  as  he  was  of  the  original  energy  exerted  quent  inquiries,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con-  ' 
in  fenfation.  There  is  indeed  this  difference  between  fitter  it  here.-— The  notion  to  which  we  allude  is  of 
the  two,  without  which  refleftion  could  make  no  dif- 
■coveries,  that  the  moil  vivid  ideas  being  ftill  faint  when 
compared  with  aftual  fenfations,  the  intellect  is  not  fo 
wholly  engroffed  by  them  as  it  was  by  the  original 
objefts,  nor  is  it  fo  rapidly  carried  from  idea  to  idea 
as  it  was  from  fenfation  to  fenfation.  It  is  thus  at 
leifnre  to  attend  to  its  own  operations,  and  to  know 
what  they  are  ;  though  to  form  ideas  of  them  as  fepa- 
1  ate  from  their  objefts,  is  abfolutcly  impoffible.  Every 
man  capable  of  paying  attention  to  what  paffes  with¬ 
in  himfelf  when  he  fees,  hears,  and  feels,  &c.  may  have 
very  accurate  notions  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  &c. 
hut  he  cannot  have  ideas  of  them  as  he  has  of  the  ob¬ 
jefts  of  fight,  hearing,  and  touch. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  exertion  of 
our  reafoning  faculties  A  man  muft  have  diftinft 
and  clear  ideas  to  reafon  upon,  but  he  can  have  no 
idea  of  reafoning  itfelf,  though  he  muft  be  confeious 
of  it,  and  by  attention  may  know  what  it  is.  When  a 
man  fits  down  to  ftudy  for  the  firjl  time  a  propofition 
in  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  he  certainly  employs  his 
reafoning  faculty,  and  is  confeious  that  he  is  doing  fo; 
but  his  attention  is  wholly  turned  to  the  diagram  be- 
N  213. 
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Among  the  objefts  around  us  we  perceive  frequent  Our  notion 
changes,  and  one  event  regularly  fucceeding  mother, 

Gold  thrown  into  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  fixed  to  ac4U1’ 
a  fluid  body.  Water  expofed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
cold  is  changed  from  a  fluid  to  a  fixed  body.  Night 
fucceeds  to  day,  and  fummer  fucceeds  to  winter.  We 
areconfciou3  of  new  fenfations  in  ourfelves  every  hour. 

We  are  likewife  confeious  of  reafoning,  willing,  and 
defiring  ;  and  we  know  that  by  an  exertion  of  will  we 
can  rile  or  fit,  ftand  ftill  or  walk,  call  one  idea  into 
view,  and  difmifs  others  from  our  contemplation.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us,  that  it  is  not  occafionally,  but  al¬ 
ways,  that  gold  is  changed  into  a  fluid  by  being 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  water  into  a  fixed  body  by 
being  expofed  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold ;  that  night 
fucceeds  to  day,  and  fummer  to  winter,  Thefe  changes 
have  regularly  taken  place  fince  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  it  has  never  once  been  obferved  that  wa¬ 
ter  was  fixed  by  fire,  or  gold  rendered  liquid  by  cold. 

Were  we  not  allured  by  experience  that  our  own  vo¬ 
luntary  motions  are  produced  by  exertions  of  our 
minds,  of  which  we  are  confeious,  -and  that  without 

fuch 
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Of  Confci  fuc!i  exertions  thofe  motions  would  never  -have  taken 

ReflcAinn'  P^ace»  we  probably  have  confidered  the  liqui- 

.  e  ^  “>n’  faXion  of  gold  as  an  event  equally  independent  of  fire, 
though  uniformly  conjoined  with  it,  as  night  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  day,  and  day  of  night.  But  having  expe¬ 
rienced  that  we  can  move  or  not  move  our  bodies  as 
we  pleafe ;  that  when  it  is  our  will  to  fit,  we  ne¬ 
ver  get  up  to  walk;  and  that  when  we  wiih  to 
walk,  we  always  do  it  except  prevented  by  ex¬ 
ternal  violence  ;  having  likewife  experienced,  that  by 
a  thought,  by  fome  internal  and  inexplicable  ex¬ 
ertion  of  our  minds,  we  can  call  up  in  our  memory  or 
imagination  one  idea  and  difmifs  others  from  our  men¬ 
tal  view;  we  are  led  to  believe  with  the  fulleft  con¬ 
viction,  that  all  thofe  motions  of  our  bodies  which  In 
common  language  are  termed  voluntary ,  and  that  fuc- 
Ceffion  of  ideas  which  follows  a  confcious  exertion  of 
the  mind,  depend  upon  ourfelves.  In  other  words, 
we  are  necefiitated  to  believe  that  we  have  a  power  to 
move  or  not  move  our  bodies  in  many  cafes,  and  a 
power  to  turn  our  attention  to  one  idea  in  preference 
to  others. 

It  is  thus  that  we  acquire  the  notion  of  power  in 
ourfelves,  which  we  eafily  transfer  to  other  objeXs. 
Knowing  that  the  various  motions  of  our  bodies  thus 
effeXed  proceed  from  power,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  whether  the  changes  which  we  perceive  in 
other  bodies  may  not  proceed  from  power  likewife,  i.  e. 
from  fomething  analogous  to  that  power,  of  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  which  we  are  confcious  in  ourfelves.  Now 
uniform  experience  teaching  us  that  gold  is  liquified 
by  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  water  is  fixed 
by  being  expofed  to  cold;  we  infer  with  the  utmoft 
certainty  that  there  are  powers  in  fire  and  cold  to  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  changes,  and  that  without  the  exertion  of 
fuch  powers  thefe  changes  would  not  be  produced. 
We  cannot  indeed  fay  of  extetnal  powers,  as  we  can 
of  our  own,  in  what  fubftance  they  inhere.  We 
know  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  the  voluntary 
motions  of  our  hands,  &c.  are  produced  by  a  power 
not  inherent  in  the  hand>"but  in  the  mind,  for  of  the 
exertion  of  that  power  we  are  confcious  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  power  which  liquifies  gold  be 
inherent  in  that  fenfiblc  objeX  which  we  call fire,  or 
in  fomething  elfe  to  which  fire  is  only  an  inftrument. 
We  learn  by  obfervation,  that  the  minute  particles  of 
fire  or  heat  infinuate  themfelves  between  the  particles 
of  gold,  and,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  tear  them 
afunder ;  but  whether  they  do  this  in  confequencc  of 
a  power  inherent  in  themfelves,  or  only  as  inftruments 
impelled  by  another  power.,  is  a  queftion  which  obfer- 
vation  cannot  enable  us  to  anfwer. 

Were  we  not  confcious  of  the  exertion  of  our  own 
powers,  it  feems  not  conceivable  that  we  could  ever 
have  acquired  any  notion  of  power  at  all ;  for  power 
is  not  an  object  of  fenfe,  nor,  independent  of  its  ope¬ 
rations,  is  it  indeed  an  objeX  of  eonfeioufnefs.  In  ex¬ 
ternal  operations,  all  that  we  perceive  is  one  thing,  in 
which  we  fuppofe  the  power  to  refide,  followed  by 
another,  which  is  either  the  change  or  that  oil  which 
the  change  is  produced ;  but  the  exertion  of  the  pow¬ 
er  itfelf  we  do  not  perceive.  Thus  we  perceive  gold, 
after  it  has  been  fome  time  in  the  fire,  converted  from 
a  fixed  to  a  fluid  body ;  but  we  perceive  not  by  our 
-fenfe*  either  the  power  or  the  epeigy  of  the  power 
V-ox.  XI.  Part  II. 
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which  operates  to  this  converfion.  In  the  exercife  Of  Confci- 
of  our  own  powers,  the  cafe  is  otherwife.  When  a 
man  puts  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  afterwards  thruits  . 
it  into  his  bofom,  he  not  only  perceives  by  his  fenfes 
the  change  of  pofition,  but  is  alfo  confcious  of  the 
energy  or  exertion  by  which  the  change  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

“  Suppofe  (fays  Mr  Humef)  a  perfon,  though  t 
endowed  with  the  ftrongeft  faculties  of  reafon  and  re¬ 
flexion,  to  be  brought  on  a  fudden  into  this  world  ; 
he  would  indeed  immediately  obferve  a  continual  fuc¬ 
ceffion  of  objeXs,  and  one  event  following  another, 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  difeover  any  thing  far¬ 
ther.  He  would  not  at  firft  by  any  reafoning  be  able 
to  reach  the  idea  of  caufe  and  effeX  ;  fince  the  parti¬ 
cular  powers  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  never  appear  to  the  fenfes.  The  impulfe  of 
one  billiard  ball  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  fe- 
cond.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to  the  outward 
fenfes.  The  mind  feels  no  fentiment  or  inward  im- 
preffion  from  this  fucceffion  of  objeXs  ;  confequently 
there  is  not,inany  fingle  particular  inftance  of  caufe  and 
effeX,  any  tiling  which  can  fuggeft  the  idea  of  power 
or  neceffary  conneXion.  From  the  firft  appearance 
of  an  objeX,  we  never  can  conjeXure  what  effeX  will 
refult  from  it  :  but,  were  the  power  or  energy  of 
any  caufe  difcoverable  by  the  mind,  we  could  forefee 
the  effeX  even  without  experience  ;  and  might  at  firft 
pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it  by  the  mere 
dint  of  thought  and  reafoning.  It  is  impoflible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  bodies  in  fingle  inftances  of  their 
operations;  becaufe  no  bodies  ever  difeover  any  power 
which  can  be  the  original  of  this  idea.” 

There  is  a  fenfe  in  which  this  reafoning  is  nnque- 
ftionably  juft.  A  man  who  had  never  been  confcious 
of  exerting  power  in  himfelf,  wonld  certainly  not  ac¬ 
quire  the  notion  of  power  from  obferving  a  continual 
fucceffion  of  external  objeXs.  The  impulfe  of  one 
billiard  ball  being  followed  by  the  motion  of  another, 
would  no  more  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  power  in  the 
former,  than  the  fucceffion  of  night  to  day  would 
lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  power  in  light  to  produce 
darknefs.  When  Mr  Hume  fays,  “  that  from  th tfirfi 
appearance  of  an  objeX  we  can  never  conjeXure  what  ef¬ 
fect  will  refult  from  it,”  he  ufes  language  that  is  ambi¬ 
guous,  and  utters  an  affertion  which  is  either  true  or 
falfe  according  to  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  underftood. 

If  it  be  meant,  that  after  having  refleXed  on  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  our  own  minds,  and  learned  by  experience, 
that  motion  is  communicated  by  impulfe  from  one 
ball  of  ivory  to  another,  we  could  not  conjeXure  whe¬ 
ther  a  fimilar  effeX  would  be  produced  by  the  impu'*e 
of  balls  made  of  other  hard  bodies  which  we  had  ne¬ 
ver  before  feen,  the  affertion  is  manifeftly  falfe.  A 
man  who  had  but  once  feen  motion  communicated  in 
this  manner  from  one  ivory  ball  to  another,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  conjeXure  that  it  might  be  communicated  from 
one  wooden  ball  to  another ;  and  if  he  had  feen  it  re¬ 
peatedly  communicated  from  one  ball  to  another  of 
different  fubfiances,  he  would  infer,  with  the  utmoft 
confidence,  that  it  might  be  communicated  from  ball 
to  ball  of  whatever  fubftance  compofed,  provided  that 
fubftance  be  hard,  or  of  a  fimilar  texture  with  the 
balls  to  the  impulfe  of  which  he  had  formerly  paid 
3  U  attention. 


Mr  Iriume 
attempts  to 
prove  that 


His  rearm¬ 
ing  fophifti 
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attention.  If  by  this  ambiguous  phrafe  the  author  only 
means,  as  is  probably  the  cafe,  that  from  the  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  objeCt  to  which  we  had  never  before  obfer- 
ved  anything  in  any  refpeft  limilar,we  could  nut  conjec¬ 
ture  what  effeCt  would  refult  from  it ;  or  if  his  mean¬ 
ing  be,  that  a  man  fuddenly  brought  iutq  the  world, 
who  had  never  acquired  fuch  a  notion  of  power  as  may 
be  had  from  attention  to  the  energies  and  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  would  not,  by  obferving  an  effedl 
to  refult  from  one  body,  conjecture  from  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  another  fimilar  hody  what  effeCt  would 
refult  from  it ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  his  aflertion  is 
certainly  true,  and  tends  to  prove,  that  without  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
we  could  never  acquire  a  notion  of  power  from  the 
changes  perceived  by  our  fenfes  in  external  objects. 

But  Mr  Hume,  not  contented  with  denying,  which 
he  might  juftly  do,  that  we  could  ever  have  derived 
the  idea  of  power  merely  from  obferving  the  conti- 
3_  nual  fucceffion  of  external  obje&s,  labours  hard  to 
■  prove  cliat  we  have  no  notion  of  power  at  all,  and 
that  when  we  ufe  the  word  power,  we  do  nothing 
more  than  utter  an  infignificant  found.  To  pave  the 
way  for  the  arguments  by  which  fo  extravagant  a  pa¬ 
radox  is  to  be  fupported,  He  lays  it  down  as  a  “  propo¬ 
sition  which  will  not  admit  of  much  difpute,  that  all 
©ur  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  impreffions  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  think 
of  any  thing  that  we  have  not  antecedently  felt  either 
by  our  external  or  internal  fenfes.”  As  this  propo- 
fition,  however,  will  admit,  it  feems,  of fome  difpute, 
he  takes  care,  before  he  applies  it  to  the  purpofe  of 
demolilhing  all  power,  to  fupport  it  by  two  argu¬ 
ments.  “  Firft  (fays  he),  when  we  analyfe  our 
thoughts  or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  fublime, 
we  always  find  that  they  refolve  themfelves  into  fuch 
Ample  ideas  as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling 
or  fentiment.  Thofe  who  would  affert,  that  this  pofi- 
tion  is  not  univerfally  true  nor  without  exception,  have 
only  one,  and  that  an  eafy,  method  of  refuting  it ;  by 
producing  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not 
derived  from  this  fource.  Secondly,  If  it  happen, 
from  a  defeft  of  the  organ,  that  a  man  is  not  fufeep- 
tibk  of  any  fpecies  of  fenfation,  we  always  find  that 
he  is  as  little  fufceptible  of  the  correfpondent  ideas. 
A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours,  a  deaf 
man  of  founds.  And  tho’  there  are  few  or  no  inftances 
of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind,  where  a  perfon  has 
never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  a  fentiment  or 
paffion  that  belongs  to  his  fpecies  ;  yet  we  find  the 
fame  obfervation  to  take  place  in  a  lefs  degree.  A 
man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of  inve¬ 
terate  revenge  or  cruelty  ;  nor  can  a  felfilh  heart 
eafily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendfhip  and  gene- 
rofity.” 

As  thefe  proportions  are  the  engines  by  which  all 
.power  is  banilhed  from  the  world,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper,  before  we  proceed  to  inquire  by  what  means 
they  perform  fo  arduous  a  talk,  to  confider  their  own 
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inherent  ftrength  ;  for  if  they  be  weak  in  themfelves,  OfC'onfch  i 
their  work,  however  dexteroufly  they  may  be  eth-'’ufjjei*  B!ltl 
ployed,  can  have  no  liability.  We  have  already  no.  f  IQ"jf ; 
ticed  the  perverfenefs  of  this  writer’s  language,  when  y  J 
it  confounds  fenfations  with  impreffions  ;  but  here  it  is 
Hill  more  perverfe,  for  paffions,  fentiments,  and  even 
confcioufnefs,  are  ftyled  tmprefions.  When  fenfations 
are  confounded  with  impreffions,  the  effect  is  only  mi. 
ftaken  for  the  caufe,  it  being  univerfally  known  that 
fenfations  proceed  from  impreffions  made  upon  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  When  confcioufnefs  is  confounded 
with  an  impreffion,  one  thing  is  miftaken  for  another, 
to  which  it  is  univerfally  known  to  have  neither  re- 
femblance  nor  relation.  But,  not  to  wafte  time  upon 
thefe  fallacies,  which,  though  dangerous  if  admitted,  « 
are  yet  too  palpable  to  impofe  upon  a  reader  capable  of 
the  flighteft  attention,  let  us  examine  the  propofitiona 
themfelves.  The  moll  important,  and  that  for  the 
fake  of  which  alone  the  others  are  brought  forward, 
is,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  think  of  any  thing 
that  we  have  not  immediately  felt,  either  by  our  exter¬ 
nal  or  internal  fenfes.”  Did  Mr  Hume  then  never 
think  of  a  mathematical  point,  or  a  mathematical  line  ? 

Neither  of  thefe  things  is  capable  of  being  felt  either 
by  making  an  impreffion  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe  or 
as  an  objedt  of  confcioufnefs ;  and  therefore  it  is  im¬ 
poffible  that  he  ffiould  ever  have  had  ideas  of  them 
fuch  as  he  doubtlefs  had  of  fenlible  objects  ;  yet'  in 
the  moft  proper  feqje  of  the  word  think  (s),  he  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  of  both  points  and  lines  j  for  he  appears 
to.  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of 
geometry,  in  which  he  could  not  have  proceeded  a 
Angle  ftep  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  thefe  things, 
on  which  the  whole  fcience  is  built.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  true,  that  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  when  artalyfed, 
always  refolve  themfelves  into  fuch  Ample  ideas  as 
were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  fentiment  ; 
for  every  mathematical  figure  of  which  we  can  think 
refolves  itfelf  into  a  point  and  motion  ;  and  a  point 
having  no  parts  and  no  magnitude,  cannot  poffibly  be 
the  objeCt  of  feeling  to  any  of  our  fenfes.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  ideas  alone  be  the  objects  of  thought,  we  have 
refuted  Mr  Hume’s  pofition  by  the  very  method 
which  he  himfelf  lays  down  ;  for  we  have  produced 
an  idea  which  is  not  derived  either  from  a  precedent 
feeling  or  a  precedent  fentiment.  By  fentiment,  we 
fuppol’e  to  be  here  meant  that  which  by  other  phi- 
lofophers  is  denominated  confcioufnefs ;  and  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  it  is  undeniable  that  nothing  is  the  ob- 
jedl  but  the  aftual  energies  of  our  own  minds.  IJ4 

But  ideas  arc  not  the  only  objects  of  thought.  We  Things  of 
have  already  given  our  reafons  for  reftridling  the  word  which  we 
idea  to  that  appearance  which  an  object  of  fenfe,  when  C3n.j)ave 
reflected  on.  makes  either  in  the  memory  or  imagina-™ay  thTem- 
tion.  Such  was  undoubtedly  its  original  fignification;feives  he 
and  had  it  never  beenufed  to  denote  other  and  very  diffe-  the  objedls 
rent objeCts,  mucheiror  and  perplexity  would  have  beenQ^thouStl1* 
avoided,  which  now  difgrace  the  fcience  of  metaphy- 
fics.  Things  may  themfelves  be  the  objects  of  thought  5 

and 


(s)  Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  Englilh  tongue,  fignifies  that  fort  of  operation  of  the  mind 
about  -its  ideas  wherein  the  mind  is  active  j  where  it,  with  fome  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  confidera 
any  thing.  Locke - 
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and  wVn  that  is  the  cafe,  to  think  of  their  ideas, 
were  it  pofiible  to  do  fo,  would  be  worfe  thau  ufe- 
lefs ;  for  we  may  certainly  know  a  man  better  by 
looking  at  himfelf  than  by  looking  at  his  pi&ure.  Of 
things  which  are  themfelves  the  objects  of  thought,  we 
have  either  a  dire 8  or  a  relative  knowledge.  We  know 
■directly  the  actual  operations  of  our  own  minds  by 
the  mo!t  complete  of  all  evidence,  that  of  confcioaf- 
nefs ;  and  we  have  a  relative  notion  of  mathematical 
points  and  lines  :  but  neither  of  mental  energies 
nor  of  thefe  external  things  (t)  can  we  poffibly  have 
any  idea. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Dr  Reid  -f,  that  our  notions 
both  of  body  and  mind  are  nothing  more  than  rela¬ 
tive.  “  What  is  body  ?  It  is,  fay  philofophers,  that 
which  is  extended,  folic?,  and  divifible.  Says  the  que- 
rift,  I  do  not  aik  what  the  properties  of  body  are, 
but  what  is  the  thing  itfelf  ?  let  me  firft  know  diredt- 
ly  what  body  is,  and  then  confider  its  properties. 
To  this  demand  I  am  afraid  the  querift  will  meet 
with  no  fatisfadtory  anfwer  ;  becaufe  our  notion  of 
body  is  not  direct,  but  relative  to  its  qualities.  We 
know  that  it  is  fomething  extended,  folid,  and  divi¬ 
fible,  and  we  know  no  more.  Again,  if  it  ihould  be 
allied,  what  is  mind  ?  It  is  that  which  thinks.  I  allc 
not  what  it  does,  or  what  its  properties  are,  but  what 
it  is?  To  this  I  can  find  no  anfwer;  our  notion  of 
mind  being  not  diredt,  but  relative  to  its  opera¬ 
tions,  as  our  notion  of  body  is  relative  to  its  quali¬ 
ties  (u).” 

Our  notion  of  a  mathematical  point  is  of  the  very 
fame  kind.  What  is  a  point  ?  It  is,  fays  Euclid,  that 
which  hath  no  parts  and  no  magnitude.  Replies  the 
querift,  I  alii  not  either  what  it  has  or  what  it  has  not 
let  me  firft  know  what  it  is  ?  To  this  fecond  queftion, 
it  might  perhaps  be  anfwered,  that  a  mathematical 
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point  is  that  which  by  motion  generates  a  line.  But,  Confci. 
rejoins  the  querift,  I  am  not  inquiring  what  it  gene- 
rates  ;  give  me  a  diredt  idea  of  the  point  itfelf?  or,  if  ■  _  ■ 

that  cannot  be  done,  as  furely  it  cannot,  tell  me  what 
its  offspring  a  line  is  ?  A  line,  fays  Euclid,  is  length 
without  breadth.  I  have  no  idea,  replies  the  querift, 
of  length  without  breadth.  I  never  felt  an  imprejjion 
from  a  fenfible  objedt  which  did  not  fuggeft  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs,  as  infeparably  united;  and  I 
can  have  no  idea  which  is  not  the  copy  of  a  former  tm- 
pre/Jion.  To  affift  the  querift’s  conception,  it  may  be 
faid  that  lines  are  the  boundaries  of  a  fuperficies,  and 
that  fuperficies  are  the  boundaries  of  a  folid  body  ; 
but  of  a  folid  body  every  man  has  a  clear  and  diredt 
idea,  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  Here  then 
are  feveral  things,  viz.  points,  lines,  and  fuperficies,  of 
not  one  of  which  is  it  pofiible  to  form  a  diredt  notion ; 
and  yet  we  know  them  fo  thoroughly,  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  they  bear  to  other  objects,  that  we  can  rea- 
fon  about  them  with  a  precifion  and  certainty  which 
only  the  mathematical  fciences  admit.  Ir^, 

The  great  advantage  of  thefe  fciences  above  the  And  fuel* 
moral,  Mr  Hume  himfelf  exprefsly  admits:  but  heisrower* 
attributes  it  to  a  wrong  caufe,  when  he  fays  it  confifts 
in  this,  that  the  “  ideas  of  the  former  being  fenjib  'e 
are  always  clear  and  determinate ;”  for  we  fee  that  the 
notion  of  a  point  or  of  a  line  is  merely  relative,  and 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  copy  of  a  fenfation,  or,  in  his 
language,  of  a  fenfible  impreffion.  If  then  we  have 
clear  and  determinate  notions  of  points  and  lines,  and 
may  reafon  about  them  without  ambiguity,  as  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  we  may,  what  is  there  to  hinder  us  from 
having  an  equally  clear  and  determinate  notion  of 
power,  or  from  reafoning  about  it  with  as  little  ambi- 
guity(  v)?  Why,  fays  he,  we  are  not  confcious  of  power. 

And  to  prove  this  pofition,  which  needs  no  proof,  he 
3  U  2  make* 


(t)  By  calling  mathematical  points  and  lines  external  things,  we  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  them 
any  corporeal  exiftence.  We  know  well  that  they  are  merely  creatures  .of  the  mind,  and  that  if  there 
were  no  mind,  they  could  have  no  exiftence.  But  twenty  men  may  at  the  fame  inftant  have  a  notion 
of  the  fame  lines  and  the  fame  points;  and  therefore  thefe  lines  and  points  have  an  exiftence  independ¬ 
ent  of,  and  external  to,  any  one  mind,  at  leaft  to  any  one  human  mind.  The  objects,  however,  of  which 
a  man  is  confcious,  are  in  no  fenfe  whatever  external,  for  they  are  prefent  to  no  human  mind  but  his 

(u)  The  opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  corporeal  and  ipiritual  fubftances  fhall  be  confidered 
more  fully  hereafter.  In  quoting  from  Dr  Reid  on  another  fubjeCt,  we  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate 
his  opinion,  which  will  be  found  to  be  not  more  model!  than  juft. 

(v)  “  There  are  feme  things  of  which  we  can  have  both  a  diredt  and  relative  conception.  I  can  diredtly 
conceive  ten  thoufand  men,  or  ten  thoufand  pounds,  becaufe  both  are  objedts  of  fenfe,  and  may  be  feen.  But 
whether  I  fee  fuch  an  objedt,  or  diredtly  conceive  it,  my  notion  of  it  is  indiltindt ;  it  is  only  that  of  a  great 
multitude  of  men,  or  of  a  great  heap  of  money;  and  a  fmall  addition  or  diminution  makes  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  notion  I  form  in  this  way.  But  I  can  form  a  relative  notion  ot  the  fame  number  of  men  or  of 
pounds  by  attending  to  the  relations  which  this  number  has  to  other  numbers  greater  or  lefs.  Then  I  perceive 
that  the  relative  notion  is  diftindt  and  fcientific  ;  for  the  addition  of  a  Angle  man,  or  a  Angle  pound,  or 
even  of  a  penny,  is  eafily  perceived.  In  like  manner,  1  can  form  a  diredl  notion  of  a  polygon  of  a  thoufand 
equal  fides  and  equal  angles.  This  diredt  notion  cannot  be  more  diftindt  when  Conceived  in  the  mind,  than 
that  which  I  get  by  fight  when  the  objedt  is  before  me  ;  and  I  find  it  fo  indiftindt  that  it  has  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  to  my  eye,  or  to  my  direct  conception,  as  a  polygon  of  a  thoufand  and  one,  or  of  nine  hundred  and 
•ninety-nine  fides.  But  when  I  form  a  relative  conception  of  it,  by  attending  to  the  relation  it  bears  to  poly¬ 
gons  of  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  fides,  my  notion  of  it  becomes  diftindt  and  fcientific,  and  I  can  demon- 
flrate  the  properties  by  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  other  polygons.  From  thefe  inftances  it  appears,  that 
our  relative  conceptions  of  things  are  not  always  lefs  diftindt,  nor  lefs  fit  materials  for  accurate  reafoning,  than 
thofe  that  are  direct;  and  that  the  contrary  may  happen  in  a  remarkable  degree.” 

Retd’s  Effays  on  the  Aftive  Powers  of  Man. 
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Of  Confci- mates  many  obfervations  that,  however  juft,  might  we  fay  that  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  and  that  gold  Of  OnnCci- 
XefledUOTi.  certa'nly  liavc  been  fpared.  Of  thefe  one  w,  that  “  a  has  a  power  to  be 'melted.  rIhefirfthe  calls  active,  the  and 
"  man  fuddenly  ftruck  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg  or  arm, or  fecond  pajfive ,  power.  13 ut  to  fay  that  the poJJUnhty  0f  Refltflup. 
who  had  now  loft  thefe  members,  frequently  endeavours  being  changed  is  power ,  feems  to  be  a  very  improper  ’  * 

at  firft  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in  their  ufual  mode  of  fpeaking,  and  fuch  as  may  lead  to  confequences 
offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  confcious  of  power  to  which  the  excellent  author  certainly  held  in  abhor- 
command  fuch  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  rence.  It  tends  to  make,  unwary  readers  imagine  that 
confcious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member  which  re-  the  paffive  fubjedl  is  as  neceffary  to  the  cxiilence  of 
mains  in  its  natural  ftate  and  condition.  But  confci-  power,  as  the  adtive  being  of  which  power  is  an  at- 
oufnefs  never  deceives.  Cenfequently,  neither  in  the  tribute  ;  but  if  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  and  if 
one  cafe  nor  in  the  other  are  we  ever  confcious  of  any  its  Creator  be  immutable,  two  propofitions  which  Mr 
power.’'  This  is  true  ;  we  never  are  confcious  of  any  Locke  firmly  believed,  there  certainly  was  power  when 
power  ;  but  we  are  frequently  confcious  of  adtital  there  was  no  change,  nor  any  thing  exilling  which 
energies:  and  the  man  who,  after  being  fuddenly  was  capable  of  change.  He  owns,  indeed,  that  art  ive 
ftruck  with  a  palfy,  endeavours  in  vain  to  move  his  power  is  more  properly  called  power  than  the  other  ‘ 
leg  or  arm,  is  as  confcious  of  energy  as  he  who  in  but  we  fee  no  propriety 4at  all  in  paffive  power.  “  It 
health  makes  the  attempt  with  fuccefs.  Nor  let  it  be  >s  (in  the  language  of  Dr  Reid )  a  powerlefs  power, 
imagined  that  his  confcioufaefs  deceives  him  ;  for,  as  and  a  contradiction  in  terms.”  - 

Mr  Hume  juftly  obferves,  confcioufnefs  never  deceives.  But  though  Locke  here  ufes  improper  terms,  he.fl^Jer. 
He  is  certain  of  the  energy,  but  finds  by  experience  has  other  obfervations  whh  which  we  have  the  honour  vaciom  of* 
that  the  inflrument  of  this  energy  has  fuddenly  become  fully  to  agree,  and  which  lead  to  confequences  the  re- the  fame 
difordered  and  unfit  for  its  ufual  office.  In  this  and  verfe  of  that  impiety  which  feems  to  follow  from  theamho.r  re* 
this  alone  confifts  the  difference  between  the  paralytic  notion  of  pajjive  power.  He  obferves,  that  “  we  have  *Pe®-inS 
and  the  man  whofe  limbs  are  found.  The  one  may  be  Bom  body  no  idea  at  all  of  thinking,  nor  any  idea  of  belonging 
as  conicious  of  energy  as  the  other,  and  his  confci-  the  beginning  of  motion.  A  body  at  reft  affords  usto  body  or* 
oufnefs  may  be  equally  infallible.  What  then  is  this  no  idea  of  any  adtive  power  to  move ;  and  when  it  iaimuA 
energy  ?  Mr  Hume  will  not  fay  that  it  is  an  idea,  for  fet  in  motion  itfelf,  that  motion  is  rather  a  paffion 
it  is  not  the  copy  of  any  antecedent  impreffion  ;  be-  than  an  adtion  in  it.  For  when  the  ball  obeys  the 
fides,  he  has  fomewhere  allowed  that  ideas  are  never  ftroke  of  a  billiard  ttick,  it  is  not  any  adtion  of  the  ball, 
adtive.  Is  it  then  a  fubftance  ?  Iinpoffible  !  for  it  is  but  a  paffion  :  alfo,  when  by  impulfe  it  fets  another 
not  permanent :  and  we  believe  no  man  will  ven-  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communi- 
ture  to  affirm,  or  even  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  fub-  cates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and 
ftance  can  be  repeatedly  annihilated,  and  as  often  lofes  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  the  other  received ;  which 
created.  Is  it  then  the  occafional  exertion  of  fome  gives  us  but  a  very  obfeure  idea  of  an  adtive  power  of 
fubftance  ?  This  muft  be  the  truth  ;  for  no  other  fup-  moving  in  body,  wliilft  we  obferve  it  only  to  transfer, 

pofition  remains  to  be  made.  If  fo,  that  fubftance  but  not  to  produce  any  motion.  So  that  it  feems  ta 

muft  be  poffeffed  of  power  ;  for  a  capacity  of  exert-  me,  we  have  from  the  obfervation  of  the  operation  of. 
ing  actual  energy  is.  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  power,  bodies  by  oar  fenfes  but  a  very  imperfedt  obfeure  idea 
— “  Wherever  there  is  a  capability  of  energy  or  exer-  of  adtive  power,  fince  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in 
tion,  there  muft  be  power  ;  for  though  there  can  be  themfelves  of  the  power  to  begin  any  adtion  either  of 
#  no  exertion  without  power,  there  may  be  power  that  motion  or  thought.”  He  thinks  it  evident,  however,. 

f  “on  ‘fo  is  not  exerted  *.  Thus  a  man  may  have  power  to  fpeak  “  that  we  find  in  ourfelves  a  power  to  begin  or  for- 

jbt'nu  when  he  is  filent  ;  he  may  have  power  to  rife  and  walk  bear,  continue  or  end,  feveral  adtions  of  our  minds  and . 

JPewert  of  when  he  fits  ftilL  But  though  it  be  one  think  to  fpeak  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  prefe- 

Man.  an^  another  to  have  the  power  of  fpeaking,  we  al-  rence  of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  command- 

ways  conceive  of  the  power  as  fomething  which  has  a  ing,  the  doing  or  not  doing  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular 
certain  relation  to  the  effedt;.  and  of  every  power  we  adtion.  This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order 
form  our  notion  by  the  effect  which  it  is  able  to  pro-  the  confideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  con¬ 
duce.  Nor  is  it  only  in  fpeaking  and  moving  his  fider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motiou  of  any  part  of  the 

limbs  that  a  man  is  confcious  of  energy.  There  is  as  body  to  its  reft,  and  vice  verfa  in  any  particular  in- 

much  energy,  though  of  a  different  kind,  in  thinking  ftance,  is  that  which  we  call  will.  The  actual  exer- 
as  in  aBing.  Hence  the  powers  of  the  human  miud.  cife  of  that  power,  by  diredting  any  particular  adtion, 
have,  been  divided  into  adtive  and  fpeculative.  By  the  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volition  or 
former  we  move  the  body. ;  and  by  the  latter  we  fee,,  willing. 

hear,  remember,  diftinguiih,  judge,  reafon,  and  per-  According  to  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  the  only,  clear  whence  it  | 
form  upon  our  notions  and  ideas  every  other  opera-  notion  or  idea  we  have  of  power  is  taken  from  theftflnw*, 
tion  which  is  comprehended  under  the  general  word  power  which  we  find  in  ourfelves  to  give  certain  motions  that  only 
n6  to  think.”  .  to  our  bodies,  or  certain  diredtions  to  our  thoughts 

Xr^.e’spaf-  Mr  Lockef  has  introduced  intohis  theory  of  power  and  this  power  in  ourfelves  can  be  brought  into  action  an(j  ur,^eri 
five  power  another  diftindtion  than  that  which  we  have  made  be-  only  by  willing  or  volition.  This  is-  exadtly  our  doc-  ifandirg 
tro'x'r  ex-  tween  a^vc  a°d  fpeculative  powers.  Obferving  by  trine;  where  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Fan  P™*r* 
j  refli  .n.  our  {erffes>  under  which  on  this  occafion .  memory  is  without  the  confcioufnefs  of  adtual  .energy  in  ourfelves,  rea^0#er’ 
t  FJf  -y,  certainly  included,  various  changes  in  objects,  we  col-  we  never  could  have  acquired  any  notion  at  all  of 
took  ii.  ledt,  fays  he,  a  poffibility  in  one  objedt  to  be  changed,  power  from  obferving  the  changes  which  take  place 
ap.  at.  and  in  another  a- poffibility  of  making  that  change,  among  external  objdls.  But  if  this  be  fo,  if  the  power, . 
and  fo  come  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus  of  which  alone  we.know  any  thing,  can  be  brought 

into. 
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Of  Co’.ifci-  Into  e  ft  ion  only  by  willing  or  volition,  and  if  will  ne- 
Kcflc^hui)1  cefrarily  implies  fome  degree  of  underilanding,  as  in 
-  us  it' certainly  does,  it  comes  to  be  a  queftion  of  the 

frit  importance,  whether  any  being  which  poflefles  not 
will  and  underilanding  can  be  poffefled  of  real  power, 
or  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  any  aftion.  This  queftion 
we  feel  ourfelves  compelled  to  anfwer  in  the  negative. 
If  we  had  not  will,  and  that  degree  of  underilanding 
which  will  neceffarily  implies,  it  is  evident  that  we 
could  exert  no  power,  and  confequently  could  have 
none  :  for  power  that  cannot  be  exerted  is  no  power. 
It  follows  alfo,  that  the  power,  of  which  alone  we 
can  have  any  dillinft  notion,  can  be  only  in  beings 
that  have  underilanding  and  Will.  Power  to  produce 
any  effeft,  implies  power  not  to  produce  it ;  and  we 
can  conceive  no  way  in  which  power  may  be  determi¬ 
ned  to  one  of  thefe  rather  than  the  other  in  a  being 
that  has  not  will.  We  grow  from  infancy  to  man¬ 
hood  5  we  digell  our  food,  our  blood  circulates,  our 
heart  and  arteries  beat ;  we  are  fometimes  fick  and 
fometimes  in  health  r  all  thefe  things  mult  be  done  by 
the  power  of  fome  agent,  but  they  are  not  done  by 
our  power.  And  if  it  be  sliced  how  we  know  this  ? 
the  anfwer  is,  becaufe  they  are  not  fubjeft  to  our  will. 
This  is  the  infallible  criterion  by  which  we  dillinguilh 
\vhat  is  our  doing  from  what  is  not ;  what  is  in  our 
power  from  what  is  not.  Human  power  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  only  by  will :  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any 
aftive  power  to  be  exerted  without  will.  If,  therefore, 
any  man  affirms  that  a  being  may  be  the  efficient  caufe 
of  an  aftion  which  that  being  can  neither  conceive  nor 
will,  he  fpeaks  a  language  which  we  do  not  under- 
Hand.  If  he  has  a  meaning,  he  mull  take  the  words 
power  and  efficiency  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from  ours ; 
for  the  only  dillinft  notion,  indeed'  the  only  notion 
which  we  can  form,  of  real  efficiency,  is  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  caufe  and  the  effeft  fimilar  to  that  between 
us  and  onr  voluntary  aftions.  It  feems  therefore  moll 
probable,  that  fuch  beings  only  as  have  fome  degree 
of  underilanding  and  will  can  poffefs  aftive  power, 
and  that  inanimate  beings  mull  be  merely  paffive. 
Nothing  which  we  perceive  without  us  affords  any 
good  ground  for  aferibing  aftive  power  to  any  inani¬ 
mate  being  5  and  we  can  as  little  conceive  fuch  a  being 
poffeffed  of  power  as  we  ean  conceive  it  capable  of  feet 
ing  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  which  we 
difeover  iij  our  own  conllitution,  leads  us  to  think 
that  aftive  power  cannot  be  exerted  without  will  and 
intelligence  ;  and  to  affirm  that  it  can,  is  to  affirm 
what  to  ns  at  leaftis  a  contradiftion  in  terms.. 

119  To  this  reafoning,  which  is  Dr  Reid's*,  and  which 
tion°  bvia-  t0  u*  aPPea1'8  unanswerable,  we  have  heard  it  objefted, 
tC(1  °  that  a  man  born  blind  has  the  fame  evidence  for  the 
*See£^y?non-exillence  of  colour  that  is  here  urged  for  the  im- 
on  tie  Ac -  poffibility  of  power  being  exerted  without  will  and 
underilanding.  If  the  objeftion  had  not  been  made 
*  °n'  by  a  very  acute  man,  we  Ihould  have  deemed  it  alto¬ 

gether.  unworthy  of  notice  ;  for  between  the  two  cafes 
fuppofed  to  be  fimilar  there  is  hardly  any  analogy..  A 
man  born  blind  has  no  notion  whatever  of  colour.  If 
you  deferibe  it  to  him  in  the  bell  manner  that  you  can, 
and  refer  it  to  any  of  the  fenfes  which  he-poffeiTes  *, 
if  you  fay  that  it  is  the  objeft  of  feeling,  and  that  by 
feeling  it  one  may  perceive  things  at  the  diftance  of 
many  miles the  blind  mas  has  reafon  to  fay  that  you 
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are  uttering  a  propofition  which  he  knows  with  the-  Ot  to 
utmoll  certainty  eannot  poffibly  be  true.  But  if  you*^^, 
tell  him  that  colour  is  the  objeft  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  ' 
a  fenfe  which  lie  pofiplTes  not;  that  it  has  not  the  lcail 
reCemblancc  to  the  objefts  of  the  other  fenfes;  and 
that  perfons  endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  fight  perceive 
coloured  objefts  at  the  dillanee  of  many  miles ;  the 
blind  man  cannot  know  whether  what  you  fay  be  true 
or  falfe,  becaufe  he  lias  no  idea  or  conception  of  the 
things  of  which  you  fpeak.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with 
refpeft  to  power;  for  every  man  who  has  reflected  on 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind  has  a  very  diftinrt  no¬ 
tion  of  power,  and  knows  perfectly,  that  to  the  aftual 
exertion  of  the  only  power  which  lie  can  conceive,  will 
and  underilanding  are  necellary.  Should  it  be  faid- 
that  there  may  be  power  altogether  different  from  tba  f 
of  which  we  have  a  dillinft  conception,  we  think  if 
fufficient  to  reply',  that  of  a  thing  which  cannot  he 
conceived  nothing  can  be  either  affirmed  or  denied  }- 
that  aftivity  exertetl  without  will  and  uudei Handing; 
ought  not  to  be  called  an  exertion  of  power,  becaufe 
power  is  the  name  already  appropriated  to  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  a  being  by  which  lie  can  do  certain  things  if 
he  wills ;  that  as  wr  can  form  no  notion  of  a  real  effi-- 
cient  caufe  which  has  not  will  and  underilanding,  fp 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  chat  fuch  a  eaufe  any 
where  exills  }.  and  to  fay  that  power,  fuch  as  we  cant- 
,  conceive,  may  be  exerted  without  will  and  underhand-- 
ing,  is  as  great  an  abfurdity  as  to  fay  that  there  may 
be  velocity  without  fpace. 

But  if  aftive  power,  in  its  proper  meaning,  requires- 
a  fubjeft  endowed  with  will  and  intelligence,  what 
lhall  we  fay  of  thofe  aftive  powers  which  philofopliers 
teach  us  to  aferibe  to  matter,  the  powers  of  ccjrpufcu- 
lar  attraftion,  magnetifm,  eleftricity,  gravitation,  and 
others  i  Thefe  powers,  as  they  are  called,  lhall  be  con- 
fidered  when  we  treat  of  the  nature  and  fource  of  cor¬ 
poreal  motion.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  whatever  the  agents  may  be  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature,  whatever  the  manner  of  their  agency 
or  the  extent  of  their  power,  they  depend  upon  the. 
firil  caufe,  and  are  all  under  his  control. 

Ghap.  VII.  0/Troth,  and  the  different 
Sources  o/'Evide.nce» 

Sect.  I.  Of  Truth, 

By  purfiiing  thefe  inquiries  in  the  order  which  to- 
us  appears  molt  natural,  we  are  now  led  to  the.contem- 
plation  of  thofe  faculties  of  the  human  mind  of  which. 
truth  is  properly  the  objeft.  But  what  is  truth  ?  This 
was  a  famous  queftion  among  the  Greek /ophifts  5 
which  had  been  fo  often  agitated,  and  to  which  fo 
many  abfurd  anfwers  had  been  given,  that  it  came  at 
laft  to  be  doubted  by  men  of  the. world  whether  a 
fatisfaftory  anfwer  could  be  given,  or  indeed  whether, 
the  matter  was  worthy  of  invelligation.  It  is  well 
known,  that  among  the  ancient  philofophers  there 
was  a  left  called  from,  their  principles  Sceptics ,  and  from 
their  founder  Tyrrhenians,  who  openly  avowed  their 
opinion  that  truth,  like  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  name 
that  all  things  are  equally  true,  or  rather  equally  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  hope  for  certain¬ 
ty  in  any  inquiry  in  which.. he  be  engaged.  Such, 
fcepticifni: 
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Of  Truth,  feepticifm  as  this  no  modern  philofopher  has  profeffed  j 
'  blit  many  have  had  enough  of  it  to-  make  fober  men 
hefitate  about  defining  truth,  and  even  infinuate  that 
of  truth  no  definition  can  be  given.  This  furely  is  a 
miftake.  If  truth  cannot  be  defined,  it  ftill  wanders 
at  large  and  in  difguife,  and  vain  mull  be  the  purfuit 
of  every  man  who  endeavours  to  obtain  it ;  he  is  pur. 
fuing  lie  knows  not  what. 

Truth  (V  So  obvious  and  fo  folid  is  this  reflexion,  that  almoft 
^ijied  every  philofopher  of  merit  who  has  lately  written  on 
the  nature  of  evidence  has  begun  his  work,  if  not 
with  a  formal  definition,  with  fomething  at  leaft  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  definition  of  the  objeft  of  his  purfuit.  To 
repeat  all  thefe  definitions  could  ferve  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  fwell  this  article  to  a  difproportioned 
bulk,  and  to  perplex  perhaps  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  that  which 
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is  given  by  Mr  Wollafton.  “  Thofe  propofitions  (fays  Of  Truth, 
he)  are  true  which  reprefent  things  as  they  are :  or,  w""’v  ''  f 
truth  is  the  conformity  of  thofe  words  or  figns  by 
which  things  are  expreffed  to  the  things  themfelves.” 
Notwithftanding  the  objeftions  of  a  very  learned  and 
acute  writer  (w),  this  is  the  bell  definition  of  truth 
which  we  have  met  with  in  any  language.  It  is  con- 
cife  and  perfpieuous.  It  comprehends  all  kinds  of  truth, 
as  well  that  which  is  merely  mental,  the  fobjeft  of  filent 
contemplation,  as  that  which  is  communicated  either 
by  written  language  or  by  the  living  voice  :  and  it 
makes  truth  itfelf  immutable,  as  depending  not  upon 
the  arbitrary  conftitution  of  this  or  that  individual, 
or  even  of  the  whole  human  race  (x),  but  upon  the 
nature  of  things  as  eftabliflied  by  their  Almighty 
Creator.  _ 

According  to  this  definition,  every  propofition  Every  pr*- 
which  pofition  ei¬ 
ther  true 

.  -  - - or  falfc. 


(w)  Dr  Tatham  having  afked,  with  a  contemptuous  air,  How  imperfeft  and  illogical  is  the  definition  of 
truth  given  by  Wollafton  ?  proceeds,  though  not  to  define,  to  defcribe  or  charaiierife  it  liimfelf.  “Truth 
(  fays  he)  is  of  the  nature  and  eflence  of  God,  like  him  incomprehenfible  in  the  whole,  and  ineffable  in  its  fub- 
limer  parts.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons  it  cannot  admit  of  an  adequate  definition.  And  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  refearches,  fhould  prefume  to  define  that  which,  after  all  his  longeft  and  bell  conducted  labours,  he 
can  only  hope  partially,  and  often  imperfeflly,  to  comprehend ;  and  of  which  an  important  part  can  neither 
be  directly  exprelfed  nor  dire  lily  underftood  ?  We  may  indeed  efteem  ourfelves  highly  favoured  by  the  Author 
and  finiftier  of  all  truth,  if,  at  the  end  of  our  refearches,  we  (hall  he  able  any  way  to  underftand,  to  define, 
end  to  apply,  a  few  particular  portions  and  detachments  of  it,  and  to  guard  them  from  error  and  corrup. 
tion.  When  upon  a  folemn  occafion  the  queftion  was  put  to  our  Lord  by  a  Roman  governor,  What  is  truth  ? 
though  it  was  what  he  fully  and  perfeftly  knew,  and  what  he  came  purpofely  and  profeffedly  to  teach,  he  did 
not  define  it.  He  knew  that  definition  was  never  the  heft  method  of  inftruftion  ;  and  that  in  its  common  ufe 
and  application  it  was  feldom  the  friend  of  truth.  Philofophically  viewed,  words  do  not  conllitute  truth ; 
they  are  only  the  vocal  inftruments  by  which  it  is  communicated,  or  the  written  figns  by  which  it  is  recorded. 
By  an  inquirer,  therefore,  things  are  to  be  examined  rather  than  words  defined.  By  a  teacher,  things  are  to 
be  conveyed  by  words  in  fome  form  or  other,  which  are  doubtlefs  to  be  explained  to  the  underftanding,  if 
hot  fufficiently  underftood  before.  But  explanation  is -one  tiling,  and  definition  quite  another.  Explanation  is 
the  firfi  office  of  a  teacher  :  Definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the  lajl  of  the  inquirer,  after  the  truth  be  found  ; 
and  is  then  the  moft  advantageoifly  employed  by  the  teacher,  when  his  previous  iriftruftions  have  prepared  him  for 
it.  God  is  a  mind,  and  truth  is  confequently  an  attribute  of  mind.  To  the  sun,  declaring  at  his  lifing  a 
marvellous  inftrument,  He,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  hath  delegated  the  power  of  enlightening  the 
material  fyftem  ;  whilft  he  hath  referved  to  himself  the  office  which  is  more  fuitable  to  liis  nature,  of  gi, 
ving  light  and  knowledge,  by  his  eternal  truth,  to  the  mind  of  man.  But  whether  he  aft  through  tlie 
inftrumentality  of  hi*  creatures,  or  more  immediately  from  himfelf,  he  is  uniform  and  coniiftent  in  his  opera¬ 
tions  ;  fo  that  one  part  of  his  divine  economy  Is  always  illuftrative  of  another.  As  the  sun  Iheds  his  light 
over  the  material  creation  to  be  apprehended  by  the  eye,  truth  is  the  light  filed  down  from  heaven  to  be 
apprehended  by  tlie  intelleft,  given  to  illumine  every  fuhjeft,  natural  and  moral,  corporeal  and  fpiritual,  fo 
far  as  they  are  qualified  by  their  different  natures  to  convey  it  to  the  human  mind,  or  rather  perhaps  fo  far 
as  the  human  mind  is  qualified  to  receive  it  from  them.”  The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth ,  vol.  I . 

This  paffage,  of  which  fome  parts  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  perfpicuity,  feems  to  be  deferiptive. 
Dot  of  truth  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  of  all  knowledge  human  and  divine,  of  which  indeed 
no  adequate  definition  can  be  given.  Truth ,  as  here  ufed,  feems  -to  be  oppofed  to  ignorance ;  as  ufed  by  Mr 
Wollafton  and  others  it  is  oppofite  to  fal/ehood.  In  this  laft  fenfe  it  may  certainly  be  explained ,  if  not  defined  : 
and  if  the  learned  lefturer  will  allow  that  Mr  Wollafton  has  given  a  good  explanation  of  the  word  truth  as  op¬ 
pofed  to  fal/ehood,  we  ftiall  not  quarrel  with  him  or  any  man  about  the  propriety  of  an  expreffion.  We  have 
called  it  a  definition  of  truth  ;  becaufe  it  was  fo  called  by  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken. 

(Xs)  Dr  Beattie,  in  his  elegant  effay,  has  given  a  definition  of  truth  very  different  from  this,  though  it  i3 
poflible  that  his  meaning  may  be  the  fame  with  Mr  Wollafton’s.  “  I  account  that  to  be  truth  (fays  he) 
which  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe }  and  that  to  be  fal/ehood  which  the  conftitution 
of  our  nature  determines  us  to  dilbelieve.”  But  if  truth  be  really  immutable ,  as  he  teaches  or  wifaes  to  teach, 
it  muft  depend  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  upon  the  inftinftive  impulfe  of  any  particular  conftitution. 
It  is  always  difficult,  often  impoffible,  to  diftinguilh  between  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  the  fame  conftitution  as  it  is  moulded  by  arbitrary  and  capricious  affociations  of  our 
own.  A  fmcere  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  certainly  believes  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  How 
lie  may  do  fo  we  have  already  ftiown.  Were  all  mankind  fincere  members  of  that  church,  it  would  be  fa  id 

an 


fe&> 

the  tiuth 
of  what  i: 
believed. 
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Of  Truth,  which  can  he  expreffed  or  apprehended  is  neceffarily 

w-v -  either  true  or  falfe,  whether  its  truth  or  falfehood  be 

perceived  or  not  either  by  him  who  hears  or  by  him 
who  utters  it.  All  propofitions  are  either  affirmative 
or  negative  ;  but  before  any  thirrg  can  with  certainty 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  another,  we  mil  ft  know  thofe 
things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  eftabliffi- 
ed  ufe  of  the  figns  by  which  they  are  expreffed.  He 
who  affirms  or  denies  without  this  knowledge,  fpeaks 
122  at  random,  and  has  no  diftindt  meaning. 

Every  hu  Every  faculty  which  we  poffefs  is  in  fome  way  or 
concerned  ^  other  an  inftrument  of  knowledge  ;  for  we  know  by 
in  the  °ur  fenfes,  by  our  memory,  and  by  our  intelledt. 
acquifirion  Every  one  of  our  faculties,  therefoie,  is  concerned  in 
of  tiuth.  the  acquifition  of  truth,  and  furniffies  the  mind  with 
the  materials  of  propofitions.  Thefe  propofitions  are 
indeed  of  various  kinds;  but  they  are  all  certainly  true 
or  certainly  falfe,  though  the  certainty  of  the  truth  or 
falfehood  of  every  one  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
perceive. 

Diverfity  of  When  a  man  affirms  that  red  is  a  quality  inherent 
belief  af-  in  a  foldier’s  coat,,  he  utters  a  propofition  which  every 
one  of  the  vulgar  firmly  believes  to  be  true,  but  which 
every  philofopher  knows  to  be  falfe.  This  diverfity 
of  belief,  however,  aff’edts  not  the  truth  of  the  propo¬ 
fition  itfelf.  All  mankind  know  that  it  is  either  true 
or  falfe,  independent  of  them  or  their  perceptions ; 
and  it  is  eafy,  by  a  few  optical  experiments  and  by  an 
explanation  of  terms,  to  convince  them  all,  that  what 
they  have  agreed  to  call  red  is  no  quality  inherent  in 
external  objedts,  but  only  a  fenfation  caufed  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  certain  rays  of  light  refledted  from  certain  ob¬ 
jedts  to  the  eye  of  the  percipient.  The  contrariety 
therefore  in  this  cafe" of  vulgar  to  philofophical  belief, 
does  not  refult  from  any  ambiguity  in  the  nature  of 
truth  itfelf,  but  from  the  different  means  of  perception 
which  the  clown  and  the  philofopher  poffefs. 

Again,  were  a  man  looking  at  a  red  and  a  green  ob- 
jedt,  to  affirm  that  they  are  both  of  the  fame  colour, 
he  would  affirm  what  in  one  fenfe  may  be  true,  what 
in  another  is  undoubtedly  falfe,  and  what  in  a  third 
may  be  either  true  Or  falfe.  If  it  be  his  meaning  that 
the  two  objedts  give  to  him  the  fame  fenfation,  he  may 
know  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  what  he  fays  is 
true;  if  he  mean  that  they  affedt  all  mankind  precife- 
ly  as  they  affedt  him,  he  utters  what  all  mankind  with 
the  mod  abfolute  certainty  know  to  be  falfe  ;  if  he 
mean  that  the  texture  of  the  two  bodies  (that  parti¬ 
cular  difpofition  of  parts  on  their  furfaces  which  makes 
uiem  refledt  certain  rays  of  light  and  abforb  others)  is 
exadtly  fimilar,  fo  a3  that  the  one  mull  refledt  the  very 
fame  kind  of  rays  with  the  other,  he  utters  what  all 
mankind  muft  believe  to  be  falfe,  though  ftill  it  is  pof- 
Jible  that  what  he  affirms  may  be  true.  This  diverfity 
of  belief  affedts  not  the  truth  itfelf.  The  two  objedts 
are  what  they  are  by  whomfoever  perceived,  or  whe¬ 
ther  perceived  or  not ;  the  rays  of  light  refledted  by 
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each  are  what  they  are,  whether  they  fall  upon  this,  Of  Truth. 
upon  that,  or  upon  any  eye  ;  and  the  fenfation  com-  — v— ^ 
municated  to  this  lingular  man  is  certainly  what  he  is 
confcious  it  is,  as  thofe  of  the  reft  of  mankind  are  with 
equal  certainty  what  they  are  confcious  of.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious  and  undeniable,  that  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fight  in  this  individual  of  the  human  race  are 
fomehow  differently  formed  from  thofe  of  other  men  : 
and  the  only  queftion  which  can  occafion  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  fceptic  is,  whether  his  or  their  eyes 
be  fo  formed  as  to  reprefent  things  falfely?  for  that 
by  the  one  or  the  other  things  are  falfely  reprefented, 
is  as  evident  as  that  two  contradidtory  propofitions. 
cannot  both  be  true.  Now,  though,  for  any  tiling  we 
know  it  is  certainly  poffible,  as  to  us  it  appears  not  to 
imply  any  contradidtion,  that  the  eyes  of  but  one  man 
are  formed  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  objects,  whilit. 
the  eyes  of  all  other  men  are  formed  to  deceive  them  ; 
yet  the  contrary  is  lb  highly  probable,  that  no  man 
really  doubts  of  it  any  more  than  he  doubts  whether 
three  and  two  be  equal  to  five.  ,24 

This  laft  propofition  is  indeed  faid  to  exj  refs  a  truth  Why  Ibma 
abfolutely  certain,  whilit  the  former  expreffes  a  truth  rUtlJ*  i,re 
which  is  called  morally  certain  ;  not  that  there  is  any  abf0[uteiy 
difference  or  degrees  of  certainty  in  the  nature  of  truths  aiui  oihccs* 
themfelves ;  the  only  difference  is,  in  0111  power  of  per-moraily 
ceiving  them.  That  three  and  two  are  equal  to  five,  certain- 
is  faid  to  be  an  abfolute  truth  ;  becaufe  we  perceive 
the  whole  of  it  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  and  are  convinced  that 
every  intelligence  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowell  who 
underftands  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expreffed  perceives 
it  as  we  do  :  whereas  of  moral  or  phyfical  truths,  as  they 
are  called,  we  only  perceive  a  part,  and  may  therefore 
miftake  for  want  of  evidence.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  oF 
the  two  objedts  exhibiting  the  fame  colour  to  one  man,, 
whilft  they  exhibit  different  colours  to  all  other  men,, 
could  we  fee  into  the  objedts  themfelves,  and  compre-. 
hend  them  immediately  with  our  intelledt  as  we  com¬ 
prehend  our  own  ideas,  it  might,  and  no  doubt  would, 
appear  as  palpable  a  contradidtion  to  fay  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  difpofition  of  the  parts  on  their  furfaces,  which, 
refledt  the  rays  of  light,  are  the  fame  in  both,  as  it  is 
now  to  affirm  that  three  and  two  are  not  equal  to  five. 

Between  truth  and  falfehood  there  is  no  medium.  AH' 
truths  are  in  themfelves  equally  certain ;  and  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  knows  the  nature  of  every  thing 
more  fully  and  intimately  than  we  know  our  own 
ideas,  they  all  appear  equally  certain  :  but  yet  we  may 
without  abfurdity  fpeak  of  probable  truth  as  well  as  of 
certain  truth,  provided  always  that  we  make  the  diffe¬ 
rence  to  refult,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  fronv 
the  power  of  our  ttnderftauding,  which'  comprehends 
the  one  kind  of  truth  wholly  and.  the  other  only  par¬ 
tially.  ...  .  I2- 

There  is  another  divifion  made  of  truth  into  that  why  fume 
which  is  eternal  and  neceffary,  and  that  which  is  tern- truths  aie 
porary  and  contingent-  Though  we  do  not  approve faict  t0  be 
r  1  1  °  rr  0fetern-a  anti 


others  are 

and  thought,  “  that  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  determines  men  to  believe  tranfubftantiation  a  doc- 

trine  which,  though  it  is  rejedted  by  millions,  Pere  Buffier  has  laboured  hard  to  reconcile  with  common  fenfe.  rary  and 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fame  body  cannot  be  in  different  places  at  the  fame  time ;  and  that  therefore  tranfub-  contingent-., 

ftantiation  muft  be  falfe,  though  believed  by  all  mankind.  Our  believing  any  thing  does  not  make  it  true,  nor 

our  di/believing  any  thing  make  it  falfe.  We  muft,  indeed,  aft  according  to  our  belief ;  but  in  every  instance 

truth  and  falfehood  would  have  been  what  they  arc,  though  we  had  a  et'e  r  exifted. 
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fOt  Truth,  of  applying  the  epithets  temporary  and  eternal  to  any 
thing  but  real  exiftences,  yet  as  this  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  has  been  ufed  by  all  philofophers,  we  (hall  give  in- 
ftances  of  each  kind  of  truth,  and  endeavour  to  afeer- 
tain  in  what  the  diftin&ion  confifts.  “  The  three 
angles  of  a  plain  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,” 
is  a  proportion  expreflive  of  a  neceflary  and  eternal 
truth.  “  The  world  exifts,”  is  a  contingent  and  tem¬ 
porary  truth.  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  if  both  thefe 
■propofitions  be  true,  there  is  no  diftinftion  between 
them,  fo  far  as  mere  truth  is  concerned  ;  for  truth  ad¬ 
mits  not  of  degrees  of  comparifon.  It  is  however  faid, 
that  the  firft  propofition  depends  not  upon  time,  or 
will,  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Being 
ihimfelf  could  not  make  it  falfe:  whereas  it  is  certainly 
poflible,  that  he  who  created  the  world  could  annihilate 
it,  and  thu9  reduce  what  is  now  a  truth  to  an  abfolute 
falfehoed.  This  difference  between  the  two  propofi¬ 
tions  is  thought  a  fufficient  ground  for  calling  the 
former  a  necejfary  and  eternal  truth,  and  the  latter  a 
■ temporary  and  contingent  truth.  But  is  the  difference 
itfelf  real?  In  the  prefent  inftance  we  cannot  think 
that  it  is:  for  if  the  right  angles  and  triangles,  which 
conftitute  the  materialsof  the  former  propofition,  be  real 
corporeal  things,  they  may  be  annihilated  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  world;  and  then  the  truth  of  the  propofition 
willceafe,  forthere  can  be  neither  equality  nor  inequality 
between  nonentities.  If  the  angles  and  triangles  be 
merely  Ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  propofition  muft  be  true,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  will,  whenever  thofe  ideas  exift,  i.  e. 
.whenever  right  angles  and  triangles  are  thought  upon  ; 
but  if  all  reafonable  creatures  were  to  be  annihilated, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  never  to  think  of  triangles, 
the  propofition  would  unqueftionably  ceafe  to  be  ei- 
•there  true  or  falfe.  The  world  may  indeed  be  anni¬ 
hilated;  but  it  certainly  is  not  annihilated  whilfi  any¬ 
one  creature  exifts  to  contemplate  even  that  which  is 
called  necejfary  and  eternal  truth:  and  therefore  whilft 
any  truth  exifts  in  a  mind  not  divine,  it  muft  be  necef- 
farily  true  that  the  world  exifts ;  for  the  individual 
being  by  which  truth  is  perceived  would  then  confti¬ 
tute  the  whole  world. 

But  if  in  a  fomewhat  different  manner  we  compare 
tlie  former  of  thefe  prppofitions  with  this — “  The 
folar  fyftem  confifts  of  the  fun  and  at  leaf!  feven  pri¬ 
mary  planets” — we  fhall  at  once  perceive  the  difference 
N°2i4. 
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between  neceflary  and  contingent  truths.  Both  pro-  Of  Truth. 

pofitions  we  know  to  be  true  at  this  moment :  but ' — ~v - 1 

there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  a  plain  tri¬ 
angle  can  neither  actually  exift  at  any  period  of  dura¬ 
tion,  nor  be  conceived  by  any  one  mind  divine  or  hu¬ 
man,  of  which  the  three  internal  angles  are  not  pre- 
cifely  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  whereas  the  folar 
fyftem  may  eafily  be  conceived,  and  might  certainly 
have  been  formed,  with  a  fmaller  number  of  primary 
planets  rolling  round  the  central  fire.  This  needs  no 
proof ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  till  very  lately  we 
conceived  the  fyftem  to  confift  of  the  fun  and  only  fix 
primary  planets ;  and  it  has  been  already  Ihown,  that 
whatever  we  can  pofitively  conceive  may  pofiibly  exift. 

Thus,  then,  every  propofition,  of  which  the  contrary 
is  clearly  and  diftinftly  perceived  to  be  impofiible,  is  a 
necejfary  truth ;  and  it  may  likewife  be  faid  to  be  eter¬ 
nal,  becaufe  at  every  period  of  duration  it  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  when  thought  upon  be  perceived  to  be  true : 

On  the  other  hand,  every  propofition  of  which  the 
contrary  may  be  clearly  and  diftinftly  conceived,  is,  if 
true,  only  a  'contingent  truth,  becaufe  its  contrary  might 
have  exifted  ;  and  it  may  likewife  be  called  temporary , 
becaufe  what  might  have  been  falfe  in  time  paft  may 
yet  be  falfe  in  time  future.  I1(5 

Though  all  our  faculties  (our  fenfes,  our  memory,  Truth  per- 
and  our  in  tell  eft)  furnifii  materials  for  propofitions,  ceive-l  by 
and  are  therefore  all  fubfervient  to  the  inyeftigation  of 
triith  ;  yet  the  perception  of  truth,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  is  which  are 
commonly  aferibed  to  our  rational  faculties-;  and  thefe  cutnmonly 
have  by  Locke  and  others  been  reduced  to  two — rea-  £‘id  t0  1’® 
fon  and  judgment.  The  former  is  faid  to  be  conver- 
fant  about  certain  truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  pro-  meJ“  S 
babilities. 

Some  late  philofophers  of  great  merit,  diffatisfied  To  which 
with  this  analyfis  of  the  intelleft,  have  added  to  rea- fome  philo- 
fon  and  judgment  a  third  faculty,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  and  of  which  the  pro-,  third  Ta¬ 
per  objeft  is  fuch  truths  as  neither  admit  nor  ftand  in  eulty,  viz. 
need  of  evidence.  By  common  fenfe  they  mean,  “  that  emmonfenj S. 
degree  of  judgment  which  is  common  to  men  with 
whom  we  can  converfe  and  tranfaft  bufinefs.”  Whe¬ 
ther  the  introduction  of  fuch  a  term  into  metaphyfics 
was  proper  or  improper,  we  do  not  think  it  of  impor* 
tance  to  inquire.  According  to  this  definition  of  it, 
which  is  Dr  Reid’s,  it  differs  not  from  the  reafon  (x) 
and  judgment  of  Locke;  agreeing  with  the  former  when 


(x)  This  is  exprefsly  acknowledged  by  Dr  Reid.  “  It  is  abfurd  (fays  that  able  and  candid  writer)  to 
conceive  that  there  can  be  any  oppofition  between  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  It  is  indeed  the  firft-born 
of  reafon  ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  joined  together  in  fpeech  and  in  writing,  they  are  infeparahle  in  their 
nature.  We  aferibe  to  reafon  two  offices  or  two  degrees:  The  firft  is  to  judge  of  things  felf-evident;  the 
fecond  to  draw  conclufions  that  are  not  felf-evident  from  thofe  that  are.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  foie  province,  of  common  fenfe  ;  and  therefore  it  coincides  with  reafon  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
is  only  another  name  for  one  branch  or  one  degree  of  reafon.”  Pere  Buffer  talks  nearly  the  fame  language; 
but  Dr  Beattie  expreffes  himfelf  very  differently.  “  That  there  is  a  real  and  effential  difference  between 
thefe  two  faculties ;  that  common  fenfe  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  being  called  the  perfeSion  of  reafon , 
nor  reafon  by  being  refolyed  into  common  fenfe ;  will  appear  (he  thinks)  from  the  following  remarks.  I.  We 
are  confcious,  from  internal  feeling,  that  the  energy  of  underftanding,  which  perceives  intuitive  truth,  is 
different  from  that  other  energy  which  unites  a  conclufion  with  a  firft  principle  by  a  gradual  chain  of 
intermediate  relations.  2.  We  cannot  difeern  any  neceflary  conneftion  between  reafon  and  common  fenfe.” 
Hay,  he  fays,  “  That  we  often  find  men  endued  with  the  one  who  are  deftitnte  of  the  other :”  and  he  in- 
flances  dreams  and  certain  kinds  of  madnefs  where  this  is  the  cafe  ;  adding,  that  a  man  who  believes  him¬ 
felf 
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Of  Intuitive  Jts  objeft  is  certain  truth,  and  with  the  latter  when  it 
*vWc"ce  jg  converfant  about  probabilities;  Nothing  indeed  is 
wwft'a'i"  n more  evident,  than  that  in  the  affent  of  the  mind  to 
■  every  propofition,  fome  energy  of  the  judgment  is  ex¬ 

erted  ;  and  upon  every  propolition  not  felf-evident, 
reasoning  of  fome  kind  or  other  muft  be.  employed  to 
procure  that  affent.  Inftead  therefore  of  perplexing 
ourfelves  and  our  readers  with  various  analyfes  of  the 
human  underftanding,  or  rather  with  various  names  to 
what  after  all  is  perhaps  bu*  one  individual  power,  it 
will  furely  be  of  more  importance  to  the  caufe  of 
truth  to  examine  the  different  fources  of  evidence  by 
which  the  affent  of  the  reafon,  or  judgment,  or  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  is  determined. 

Under  the  article  Logic  it  was  obferved,  that  in¬ 
tuition,  experience,  and  tejlimony,  are  each  a  fufficient 
ground  of  judgment ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  grounds. 
Confcioti/nefs  is  certainly  one  fource  of  evidence,  per¬ 
haps  the  moil  complete  of  any;  and,  in  a  low  degree, 
analogy  is  another.  Of  confcioufnefs  we  have  already 
treated,  but  of  analogy  we  have  yet  faid  nothing ;  and 
though  we  might  (for  an  account  of  intuition ,  experier.ee, 
and  tejlimony)  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Logic, 
where  they  are  accurately  though  concifely  explained, 
we  fhall,  without  repeating  what  has  been  already  faid, 
add  a  few  words  on  each,  as  well  to  complete  the  pre- 
fent  article  as  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Intuitive  Evidence  and  Demonjlration. 

Intuitive  Intuitive  evidence  is  that  which  arifes  from  the 
evidence,  comparifon  of  two  or  more  ideas  or  notions  when  their 
what.  agreement  or  difagreement  is  perceived  immediately, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  third  idea  or  notion. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  evidence  of  thefe  propofitions :  One 
*  Camplell’s  and  four,  make  five*;  things  equal  to  “  the  fame 
Philofopty  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ;  the  whole  is  greater 
Rhetoric.  than  any  0f  jt8  parts  and  in  a  word,  all  the  axioms 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  All  thefe  are  in  reality 
propofitions  in  which  the.  fubjedl  and  predicate  appear 
noon  comparifon  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  fame 
thing  taken  in  different  views  or  expreffed  by  different 
terms.  In  faft,  they  are  all  in  fome  refpedl  reducible 
to  this  axiom,  “  Whatever  is,  is.”  We  do  not  fay 
that  they  are  deduced  from  it ;  for  they  have  in  them- 
felves  that  original  and  intrinfic  evidence  which  makes 
them,  as  foon  as  the  terms  are  underftood,  to  be  per- 
*  ceived  intuitively.  And  if  they  be  not  thus  perceived, 
no  deduction  of  reafon  will  ever  confer  on  them  any 
additional  evidence.  But  though  not  deduced  from 
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lar  exemplifications  of  it ;  inafmueh  as  they  are  all 
implied  in  this,  that  the  properties  and  relations  of  monftratjon 

our  clear  and  adequate  ideas  can  be  no  other  than - 1 

what  the  mind  clearly  perceives  them  to  be.  ,29 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  if  axioms  were  pro-  Every  de- 
pofitiona  perfectly  identical,  it  would  be  impofiible  by 
their  means  to  advance  a  fingle  ftep  beyond  the  fimple  propofit°ens 
ideas  firft  perceived  by  the  mind.  And  k  would  in- intuitively 
deed  be  true,  that  if  the  predicate  of  the  propofition  evident, 
were  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  fubjedl  under  the 
fame  afpe£t,  and  in  the  fame  or  fynonymous  terms,  no 
Conceivable  advantage  could  be  made  of  it  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  knowledge.  Of  fuch  propofitions  as  thefe, 
for  inftance,  *<  feven  are  feven,  eight  are  eight,  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  the  three  angles  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  two  right  angles  are  two  right  angles,”  it  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  we  could  never  avail  ourfelves  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  fcience :  But  when  the  thing,  though 
in  effedl  coinciding,  is  confidered  under  a  different  af- 
pedt;  when  that  which  is  fingle  in  the  fubjedl  is  di¬ 
vided  in  the  predicate,  and  converfely  j  or  when  what 
is  a  whole  in  the  oue  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  fome- 
thing  elfe  in  the  other  ;  fuch  propofitions  lead  to  the 
difeovery  of  innumerable  and  apparently  remote  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  fuch  fimple  and  elementary 
principles  that  the  arithmetician  and  the  algebraift  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  moft  aftonifhing  difeoveries.  Nor  are  the 
operations  of  the  geometrician  effentially  different : 
for  to  this  clafs  belong  all  propofitions  relating  to 
number  and  quantity  ;  that  is,  all  which  admit  of  ma¬ 
thematical  demonffration.  If  the  truth  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  propofition  be  not  felf-evident;  in  other  words, 
if  the  fubjedl  and  predicate  do  not  appear  at  firft  fight 
to  be  different  names  for  the  fame  thing,  another  term 
muft  be  found  that  (hall  be  fynonymous  to  them  both. 

Thus,  to  prove  that  the  three  internal  angles  of  a  right- 
lined  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  I  produce 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  ;  and  by  a  very  fiiort  procefs  I 
difeover  that  the  exterior  angle  fo  formed  is  equal  to 
the  two  interior  and  oppofite  angles.  By  a  procefs 
equally  plain  and  (hort,  I  perceive  that  the  exterior 
angle  and  the  interior  adjacent  angle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles :  But  I  have  already  feen,  that  the  ex¬ 
terior  angle  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  two  in¬ 
terior  and  oppofite  angles  under  a  different  afpedl ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  three  internal  angles  of  the 
triangle  are  nothing  elfe  than  two  right  angles  under 
a  different  afpedl.  In  a  word,  all  demonftration  is 
founded  on  firft  principles  or  primary  truths,  which 
3  X  neither 


felf  made  of  ^lafs,  fhall  yet  reafon  very  juftly  concerning  the  means  of  preferving  liis  fuppnfed  biittlenef* 
from  flaws  and  fradlures.”  Surely  thefe  are  ft  range  remarks.  Dreams  and  madnefs  have  hitherto  been 
fuppofed  to  originate  in  the  imagination,  or,  as  it  was  denominated  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  the 
phantojia :  and  when  the  ideas  or  forms  which  are  there  treafured  up  are  difarranged  or  abfurdly  com¬ 
pounded,  a  dreaming  fane  man  or  a  waking  madman,  if  he  reafon  at  all,  muft  reafon  from  abfurd  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  not,  however,  through  any  defedt  of  common  fenfe,  but  from  a  diferder  in  that  region  of  the  brain, 
upon  which  the  phantafia  more  immediately  depends.  Of  his  firft  remark,  we  can  only  fay,  that  to  us 
it  appears  to  be  the  reverfe  of  truth.  In  every  propofition  which  admits  of  demonftration,  we  are  con- 
feious  that  the  conclufion  is  united  with  the  firft  principle  by  a  repetition  of  the  very  fame  energy  of 
the  underftanding  which  perceives  intuitive  truth.  That  this  is  the  cafe  in  every  one  of  Euclid's  de- 
monftrations,  we  appeal  to  every  mathematical  reader ;  and  why  it  muft  be  fo,  we  fhall  by  and  by  em- 
deavom  to  evince. 
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pf  In'witive  neither  admit  nor  Hand  in  need  of  proof,  and  to  which 
^tn<fo"Ce  t^e  rn*nd  ls  compelled  to  give  its  alfent  by  a  bare  in- 
wonftrationtiiition  of  the  ideas  or  terms  of  which  thefe  primary- 
w-— v— -  truths  are  compofed.  Nothing  is  fufceptible  of  de- 
mondiation,  in  the  rigid  fenfe  of  the  word,  but  gene¬ 
ral,  neceflary,  and  eternal  truths  ;  and  every  demon- 
llration  is  built  upon  intuition,  and  confids  in  a  feries 
of  axioms  or  propofitions  of  the  very  fame  kind  with 
the  firfl:  principle  or  truth  from  which  the  reafoning 
proceeds.  That  propofitions  formerly  demonftrated 
are  taken  into  the  feries,  doth  not  in  the  lead  invali¬ 
date  this  account ;  inafinuch  as  thefe  propofitions  are 
all  refolvable  into  axioms,  and  are  admitted  as  links  in 
the  chain  ;  not  becaufe  neceflary,  “btit  merely  to  avoid 
the  nfelefs  prolixity  which  frequent  and  tedious  repe¬ 
titions  of  proofs  formerly  given  would  occafion.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  truths  only  as  refult  from  the 
comparifon  of  ideas  and  notions  are  neceflary  ;  and  of 
courfe  that  fuch  truths  only  are  capable  of  drift  de- 
monflration.  The  truths  which  rclhte  to  real  exid- 
ences  are  all  contingent,  except  that  which  affirms  the 
exidence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Parent  of  all 
truth. 

The  mathematical  fciences,  categorical  logic,  and 
that  part  of  mfetaphyfics  which  demonflrates  the  being 
of  God,  are  therefore  the  only  branches  of  human 
knowledge  which  admit  of  drift  demondration.  The 
longed  demondration  in  the  mathematical  fciences  may 
be  traced  to  this  general  and  neceflary  truth,  “  What¬ 
ever  is,  is,”  or  to  fome  particular  exemplification  of  it: 
the  longed  train  of  categorical  fyllogifms  terminates  in 
this  general  principle,  “  What  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
a  whole  genus,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  the  /pe¬ 
des  and  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  that  genus 
and  the  metaphyfical  demondration  of  the  being  of 
God  reds  upon  this  foundation,  “  Whatever  had  a  be¬ 
ginning,  had  a  caufe.”  That  thefe  are  truths  abfo- 
lutely  certain,  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  called 
in  quedion,  every  man  may  be  fatisfied,  merely  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  ideas  or  notions  which  the  terms  of 
each  propofition  exprefs.  The  two  fird  are  merely 
identical  propofitions,  of  the  truth  of  which  no  man 
has  ever  pretended  to  doubt ;  and  though  the  lad  is 
not  identical,  it  is  a  neceflary  and  felf-evident  truth, 
as  its  contrary  implies,  that  in  the  fame  thing  there  is 
power  and  no  power,  change  and  no  change,  aftion 
,,0  and  inaftion,  at  the  fame  indant. 

It  is  by  in-  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeft  of  intuition,  it  may 
tuition  tbatnot  {mpr0per  to  obferve,  that  it  is  by  this  faculty 
alToui^no-  or  Power  t^ie  mind  contemplating  its  ideas,  and  cona¬ 
tions  of  re-  paring  one  idea  with  another,  that  we  acquire  all  our 
Jaion.  notions  of  relation  ;  fuch  as  identity  and  diverfily ,  re- 
femblance,  coexijlence ,  relations  of  /pace  and  time,  relations 
of  quantity  and  number,  of  a  caufe  to  its  effetl,  and  many 
more  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  as  well  as  tedious  to 
enumerate. 


Sect.  III.  Of  Experience  and  Analogy. 
Experience,  JT  has  been  jud  obferved,  that  intuition  and  demon- 
•Tre^a^e  1  ^rat*on  are  applicable  only  to  general  and  neceflary 
cbfei  va-  propofitions,  of  which  the  contrary  are  not  only  falfe, 
irons.  but  abfurd  and  impoflible.  The  great  bufinefs  of  life, 
however,  is  with  fafts  and  contingent  truths,  which 
admit  not  of  demondration,  but  red  upon  other  evi¬ 
dence.  The  fenfes,  external  and  internal,  are  the  in- 
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lets  to  all  our  knowledge  of  fafts  ;  and  the  memory  is  Of  Expert 
the  dorehoufe  where  that  knowledge  is  preferved.  Of  er,c.e  and 
what  a  man  fees  or  feels,  he  can  at  the  indant  of  fee-  Ana*0(?y,|< 
ing  or  feeliug  entertain  no  doubt;  and  whild  the  ideas 
of  what  he  has  feen  or  felt,  with  all  their  affociated  cir- 
cumdances,  remain  vivid  and  didinft  in  his  memory, 
he  is-confcious  that  he  poffeffes  fo  much  real  know¬ 
ledge.  But  all  our  knowledge,  as  it  is  derived  from 
the  fenfes,  is  of  particular  fafts  or  particular  truths  ; 
and  the  man  who  has  in  certain  circumdances  obferved 
one  particular  phenomenon,  for  the  exidence  of  which 
he  perceives  no  neceffity ,  has  not  fufficient  ground  to 
conclude,  that  in  fimilar  circumdances  fimilar  pheno¬ 
mena  will  always  occur.  Milton,  who  furpafl’ed  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  philofophical 
fcience  almod  as  far  as  he  has  furpaffed  all  fucceeding 
poets  in  the  fnblimity  of  his  genius,  reprefents  Adam,, 
when  fird  falling  afleep,  as  under  apprehenfions  that 
he  was  about  to  fink  into  his  original  date  of  infen- 
Ability : 


- - — - - “  Gentle  deep 

“Fird  found  me,  and  with  foft  oppreffion  feiz’d 
“  My  droufed  fenfe,  untroubled;  though  I  thought 
“  I  then  was  palling  to  my  former  date 
«« Infenfible,  and  forthwith  to  diffolve.” 

Apprehenfions  fimilar  to  thefe  would  take  place  in  his 
mind  when  he  fird  perceived  that  darknefs  had  over- 
fpread  the  earth.  In -his  circumdances,  he  could  have 
no  ground  to  expeft  that  the  fun  when  once  fet  would 
rife  again  to  relume  the  world,  as  he  had  not  then  ex¬ 
perienced  the  alternate  fucceffion  of  light  and  dark¬ 
nefs,  and  probably  knew  not  whence  light  proceeds. 

After  fomc  time,  however,  having  obferved  day  and 
night  regularly  to  fucceed  each  other,  thefe  two  ap¬ 
pearances,  or  the  ideas  of  them,  would  be  fo  affociated 
in  his  mind,  that  each  fetting  fun  would  fugged  the  " 
idea  of  next  fun-rifing,  and  lead  him  to  expeft  that 
glorious  event  with  the  utmod  confidence.  He  would 
then  confider  the  alternate  fucceffion  of  day  and  night 
as  a  law  of  nature,  which  might  be  affirmed  in  a  pro¬ 
pofition  expreffive  of  a  certain  truth. 

This  continued  obfervation  of  the  fame  event  hap- Is  the  only 
pening  in  the  fame  or  fimilar  circumdances,  is  what  evidcnce 
we  call  experience;  and  it  is  the  only  evidence  which  y,aveXr  all 
we  have  for  all  the  general  truths  in  phyfics,  even  for  the  general 
thofe  which  we  are  apt  to  think  intuitively  certain  *.  truths  in 
Thus,  that  milk  is  white,  and  that  gold  is  yellow,  are  ^j^thof 
fuppofed  to  be  univerfal  and  neceflary  truths  :  but  for^"c£ 
any  thing  that  we  know,  they  may  be  particular  think  in¬ 
truths  ;  and  they  are  certainly  contingent,  as  the  con-  tuitively 
trary  to  either  of  them  may  be  fuppofed  without  ab-^e£ain-  _ 
furdity.  We  have  indeed  always  obferved  the  milk  p/fafiphy  * 
of  animals  of  every  fpecies  ‘white  ;  and  therefore  the  of  Rhetoric; 
idea  of  white  becomes  a  neceflary  part  of  our  idea  of  and  Prieji- 
tne  fubdance  milk,  of  which  we  call  whitenefs  an  ef-  leffr^n  tit 
fential  property.  This,  however,  refpefts  only  the  milk  ^  p0^  * 
of  thofe  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  &c. 
fince  the  milk  of  all  the  animals  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  or  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  white,  we 
can  have  no  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  milk  of  any 
new  and  drange  animal  is  of  any  other  colour.  ,  Alfo, 
fince,  wherever  there  has  been  the  fpecific  gravity,  duc¬ 
tility,  and  other  properties  of  gold ,  the  colour  has  al¬ 
ways  been  yellow  i  we  conclude  that  thefe  circumdan¬ 
ces 
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ets  are  neceflarily  united,  though  by  fome  unknown 
bond  of  union,  and  that  they  will  always  go  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  proper  proof,  therefore,  of  fuch  univerfal  pro- 
pofitions  as  “  that  milk  is  white,”  “  that  gold  is  yel¬ 
low,”  or  “  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  will  freeze  wa¬ 
ter,”  confifts  in  what  is  called  an  induction  of  parti¬ 
cular fads  of  precifely  the  fame  nature.  Having  found, 
by  much  and  various  experience,  that  the  fame  events 
never  fail  to  take  place  in  the  fame  circumftances,  the 
expectation  of  the  fame  confequences  from  the  fame  pre¬ 
vious  circumftances  is  neceffarily  generated  in  our  minds  $ 
and  we  can  have  no  more  fufpicion  of  a  different  event 
than  we  can  feparate  the  idea  of  <whitenefs  from  that  of 
the  other  properties  of  mil}:.— When  the  previous  cir¬ 
cumftances  are  precifely  the  fame,  we  call  the  pro- 
cefs  of  proof  by  the  name  of  induction,  and  expert  the 
event  from  experience  :  but  if  they  be  not  precifely  the 
fame,  but  only  bear  a  confiderablc  refemblanee  to  the 
■circumftances  from  which  any  particular  appearance 
has  been  found  to  refult,  "we  call  the  argument  ana~ 
logy ;  and  it  is  ftronger  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
refemblanee  in  the  previous  circumftances.  Thus  the 
milk  of  all  the  cows  that  we  have  feen,  or  upon  which 
we  have  made  the  experiment,  having  been  found 
nourifhing,  we  confidently  expedt  that  the  milk  of  all 
other  cows  will  prove  nourifhing  likewife  ;  and  this 
confidence  of  expe&ation  is  the  refult  of  uniform  ex¬ 
perience.  But  if,  from  having  found  the  milk  of  all 
the  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to  be  nou¬ 
rifhing,  however  different  the  nature  of  thefe  animals ; 
we  infer  that  the  milk  of  any  ftrange  animal  will  likewife 
be  nourifhing ;  the  inference  is  drawn  by  analogy, and  by 
no  means  carries  with  it  the  convi&ion  of  experience. 
A  proof  from  real  experience  can  leave  no  doubt  .in 
the  mind  (b)  ;  an  argument  from  analogy  always  muft. 
In  the  one  cafe,  we  only  infer  that  two  events  of  pre¬ 
cifely  the  fame  nature  and  in  precifely  the  fame  cir¬ 
cumftances  have  been  produced  by  the  fame  kind  of 
caufe  5  in  the  other,  we  infer  that  two  events  fimilar 
in  mofl  refpe&s,  though  for  any  thing  that  we  know 
diffimilar  in  others,  have  been  produced  by  the  fame 
kind  of  caufe  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  between  thefe 
cafes  the  difference  is  great. 

1  bus,  after  having  obferved  that  all  the  projectiles 
to  which  vre  have  paid  any  attention — a  ftone  thrown 
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from  the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  gun,  and  an  arrow  from 
a  bow—  deferibe  a  certain  curve,  and  are  impelled  in 
that  curve  by  two  powers  acting  in  different  lines  of 
direction  which  form  with  each  other  a  certain  angle, 
we  infer  that  all  projeCtiles  which  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth  deferibe  the  fame  curve  are  impelled  by  the 
fame  or  fimilar  powers  aCting  in  the  fame  or  fimilar 
lines  of  direction.  This  inference  is  the  refult  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  carries  with  it  the  fulleft  conviction  to 
the  mind.  But  when,  from  having  obfeived  that  the 
curves  deferibed  by  the  planet?  are  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  deferibed  by  projeCtiles  on  the  earth,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  inferred  that  thefe  vaft. bodies  are  im¬ 
pelled  in  their  orbits  by  forces  of  the  very  fame  kind, 
and  aCting  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  forces  which 
impel  a  ball  from  a  cannon  or  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
bis  argument  was  founded  only  on  analogy;  and  even 
that  analogy  is  very  remote.  We  know  by  experience 
that  all  projeCtiles  which  fall  under  our  immediate  cog- 
nifance  are  of  the  very  fame  kind  and  in  the  very  fame 
circumftances  $  that  every  one  of  them  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy,  from  whatever  caufe,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  preferved  from  falling  by  the  force  of  projec¬ 
tion  ;  we  know  likewife  that  they  are  all  moved  thro’ 
the  medium  of  the  atmofphere,  which  at  the  furface 
of  the  earth  is  confiderably  denfe,  and  that  a  dent'e 
medium  muft  occafiou  much  refittance  :  But  we  do 
not  know  that  the  planets  have  a  tendency  to  the 
centre  of  the  fun,  that  they  are  preferved  from  falling 
into  that  luminary  by  a  projeClile  force,  or  whether 
they  move  through  a  medium  or  in  vacuo  :  fo  that  we  arc 
not  certain  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  perfectly 
fimilar  to  that  of  terreftrial  projeCtiles  in  any  other 
circumftance  than  the  form  of  the  curve  which  they 
all  deferibe  ;  and  from  this  fingle  cafe  of  coincidence 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  which  carries  to  the  mini 
abfolute  conviction. 

When  a  man  reafons  from  experience ,  he  infers,  that 
what  has  uniformly  happened  hitherto,  will  happen  al¬ 
ways  in  the  very  fame  circumftances  ;  or  that  what 
is  known  to  be  the  caufe  of  various  phenomena  of  the 
fame  kind  is  the  caufe  of  every  other  phenomenon  in  all 
refpeSs  fimilar  to  thefe.  Such  an  inference  is  founded 
on  the  united  and  complete  evidence  of  fenfe,  me. 
mory,  and.  reafon.  When  a  man  reafons  from  analogy , 
he  infers,  that  what  has  general!y  happened  hitherto, 
3X2  will 
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(z)  We  fay  from  real  experience  ;  becaufe  what  is  often  taken  for  experience ,  and  to  human  eyes  has  that 
appearance,  is  in  faCl  nothing  more  than  analogy.  Thus  a  phyfician  may  have  preferibed  to  ninety-nine  pa¬ 
tients  labouring  under  the  fame  difeafe  the  fame  remedy,  and  always  wich  the  fame  fuccefs.  If  fo,  he  will 
think  that  he  has  experience  of  its  utility,  an-d  will  preferibe  it  again  with  the  fulleft  confidence.  Yet  in  this 
cafe  lie  may  be  difappointed  ;  for  though  the  medicine  be  the  fame  and  the  difeafe  the  fame,  there  may  be 
fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  the  hundredth  patient  fo  different  from  that  of  the  ninety-nine,  that  what 
was  falutary  to  them  may  be  pernicious  to  him.  This  does  not  detraCl  from  the  evidence  of  experience  :  it 
only  fhows,  that  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  in  which  the  medicine  failed  were  different  from  thofe  in  which 
it  luccceded.  In  fuch  conclufions  as  are  founded  on  a  complete  induftion  and  uniform  experience,  every  man 
expefts  the  event  with  the  laft  degree  of  affurance,  and  regards  his  paft  experience  as  a  full  proof  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  exiftence  of  that  event :  In  other  cafes,  where  experience  has  been  variable — or  apparently  variable — he 
knows  that  the  induction  has  been  incomplete,  and  therefore  proceeds  with  caution.  He  weighs  the  oppo- 
fite  experiments;  takes  as  complete  a  view  as  he  can  of  the  circumftances  in  which  they  were  made;  con- 
fiders  which  fide  is  fupported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments,  and  inclines  to  that  fide  with  doubt 
and  hefitation.  And  when  at  laft  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what  is  called  probability. 
All  probability,  then,  fuppofes  an  oppofition  of  experiments  and  obfervations,  where  the  one  fide  Is  found 
to  overbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  fuperiority. 
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Of  Tefti-  will  happen  again  in  circumftanees  nearly  fimilar  ;  or 
,  mony.  ^  that  w^at  j3  jj-nown  t0  be  the  caufe  of  various  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  fame  kind,  is  the  caufe  of  othe%phe- 
nomena  in  fame  refpetls  fimilar  to  thefe.  This  infe¬ 
rence  is  likewife  founded  on  the  united  evidence  of 
fenfe,  memory,  and  reafon  :  but  here  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  is  not  complete,  and  it  can  be  ftrengthened  only 
by  finding  more  faXs  of  the  fame  or  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture. 


Mankind 
ready  to 
believe  the 
teftimony 
of  each 
other. 


The  reafon 
afiigned  by 
Hume  for 
this  pro- 
jerfny 
^  ■  on 

f  .  Hr  tides. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Tiflimony. 

The  lafl  fource  of  evidence  which  we  propofed  to 
confider  is  tejlimony ,  or  the  report  of  men  concerning 
events  which  have  fallen  under  the  obfervation  of  their 
fenfes.  That  we  are  all  ready  to  believe  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  receive  from  the  teflimony  of  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures  is  undeniable  ;  and  indeed  without  fuch 
belief  every  man’s  knowledge  of  faXs  and  events 
would  be  confined  to  thofe  only  of  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  a  perfonal  witnefs.  In  that  cafe,  no  man 
who  had  not  travelled  would  believe  that  there  are 
fuch  cities  as  Rome  and  Conftantinoplef;  and  no  man 
whatever  could  now  believe  that  fuch  heroes  as  Han¬ 
nibal  and  Cefar  had  ever  exifted. 

Between  words  and  things  there  is  no  natural  con¬ 
nexion  ;  and  though  we  are  all  accuftomed  to  give 
to  things  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  the 
language  that  we  fpeak,  and  to  exprefs  th£ir  mutual  re¬ 
lations  by  the  words  appropriated  for  that  purpofe  ; 
yet  it  is  obvioufly  impofiible  to  denote  one  thing  by  the 
name  of  another,  and  to  exprefs  by  words  relations 
that  have  no  exiflence.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  may 
be  aflted  upon  what  principle  we  give  credit  to  human 
teftimony  ?  To  this  queftion  various  anfwers  have 
been  given,  which  have  produced  much  controverfy 
on  one  of  the  mo  ft  important  fubjeXs  which  can  em  ¬ 
ploy  the  mind  of  man. 

“We  may  obferve  (fays  Mr  Hume*),  that  there  is 
no  fpecies  of  reafoning  more  common,  more  ufeful, 
and  even  neceflary  to  human  life,  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  teftimony  of  men  ahd  the  reports  of 
eye-witneffes  and  fpeXators.  This  fpecies  of  reafon¬ 
ing  perhaps  one  may  deny  to  be  founded  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  caufe  and  effeX.  I  lhall  not  difpute  about  *a 
word.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  our  afl'u- 
rance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind  is  derived  from  no 
other  principle  than  our  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of 
human  teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  faXs 
to  the  reports  of  witneffes.  it  being  a  general  maxim 
that  no  (a)  objeXs  have  any  difcoverable  connection 
together,  and  that  all  the  inferences  which  we  can 
draw  from  one  to  another  are  founded  merely  on  our 
experience  of  their  conftant  and  regular  conjunXion  ; 
it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to  make  aii  exception 
to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  human  teftirtiony,  whofe 
ConneXion  with  any  event  feems  in  itfelf  as  little  ne- 
ceffary  as  any  other.  Were  not  the  memory  tenaci- 
Ou  ;  to  a  certain  degree  ;  had  not  men  commonly  an 
inclination  to  truth,  and  a  principle  of  probity  -,  were 
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they  not  fenfible  to  ffiame  when  deteXed  in  falfe-  Of  Tefti- 
hood :  Were  not  thefe,  I  fay,  difeovered  by  experience  mopy*  , 
to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  fiiould  * 
never  repofe  the  leaft  confidence  in  human  teftimony. 

And  as  the  evidence  derived  from  witneffes  and  hu¬ 
man  teftimony  is  founded  on  paft  experience,  fo  it 
varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as 
a  proof  or  probability,  according  as  the  conjunXion  be¬ 
tween  any  particular  kind  of  report  and  any  kind  of  ob- 
jeX  has  been  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable.  There  are 
a  number  of  circumftanees  to  be  taken  into  eonfidera. 
tion  in  all  judgments  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  ultimate 
ftandard  by  which  we  determine  all  difputes  that  may 
arife  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  obfervation.  The  reafon  why  we  place  any 
credit  in  witneffes  and  hiftorians,  is  not  derived  from 
any  connexion  which  we  perceive  a  priori  between  tefti¬ 
mony  and  reality,  but  becaufe  we  are  accuftomed  to 
find  a  conformity  between  them.  But  when  the  faX 
attefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom  fallen  under  our 
obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  experi¬ 
ences  ;  of  which  the  one  deftroys  the  other  a9  far  as 
it  goes,  and  the  fuperior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind 
by  the  force  which  remains.  The  very  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  experience  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of 
affurance  in  the  teftimony  of  witneffes,  gives  us  alfo, 
in  this  cafe,  another  degree  of  affurance  againft  the 
faX  which  they  endeavour  to  eftablilh  ;  from  which 
■contradiXion  there  neceffarily  arifes  a  counter- 
poife,  and  mutual  deftruXion  of  belief  and  autho¬ 
rity-”  .  ...  117 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  faith  in  teftimony  confuted, 
has  been  controverted  with  much  fuceefs  by  the  Doc*  and 
tors  Campbell  and  Reid.  “  That  the  evidence  of  te¬ 
ftimony  is  derived  folely  from  experience  (fays  the 
former  of  thefe  writers  § ),  is  at  leaft  not  fo  ineon-  §  Dijferta- 
te liable  a  truth  as  Mr  Hume  fuppofes  it ;  that,  on  the  tion  on  Mi - 
contrary,  teftimony  hath  a  natural  and  original 
ence  on  belief  antecedent  to  experience,*  will,  I  ima  - 
gine,  eafily  be  conceived.  For  this  purpofe,  let  it  hr  Rhetoric, 
remarked,  that  the  earlieft  affent  which  is  given  to 
teftimony  by  children,  and  which  is  previous  to  all 
experience,  is,  in  faX,  the  moft  unlimited  ;  that  by  a 
gradual  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  gradually  con¬ 
tracted,  and  reduced  to  narrower  bounds.  To  fay, 
therefore,  that  our  diffidence  in  teftimony  is  the  refult 
of  experience,  is  more  philofophical,  becaufe  more 
confonant  to  truth,  than  to  fay  that  our  faith  in  te¬ 
ftimony  lias  this  foundation.  Accordingly,  youth, 
which  is  unexperienced,  is  credulous;  age,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  diftruftful.  ExaXly  the  reverfe  would  be  the 
cafe  were  this  author’s  doXrine  juft.”  This  13  a 
complete  confutation  of  the  reafoning  of  Mr  Hume  : 
but  in  order  to  prevent  all  cavilling*  it  is  to  be  wilhed 
that  the  very  acute  author  Had  explained  more  fully 
what  he  means  by  faying,  that  teftimony  bath  a  ««- 
tural  and  original  influence  on  belief;  for  thefe  words 
may  be  taken  in  different  fenfes,  in  one  of  which 
what  he  affirms  is  true,  and  in  another  falfe. 

Dr 


(a)  Is  there  then  no  difcoverable  conneXion  between  a  tree  and  the  field  in  which  it  grows  ;  betweJh  a 
man  and  his  cloaths  ;  between  an  author  and  his  work  ;  between  a  fceptic  and  paradoxes  l  Surely  all  thefe  are 
correlates,  and  neceffarily  fuggeft  the  ideas  of  each  other. 
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Of  Tefti-  Dr  Campbell’s  omiffion  is  amply  fupplied  by  Dr 
monv.  Re[d,  who  gives  $  the  following  account  of  tefti- 
*  Jn  mony,  and  of  the  credit  whicii  it  obtains.  “  The 

into  the  ^Hu-  wife  and  benefieent  Author  of  nature,  who  intended 
man  Mind,  that  we  fhould  be  focial  creatures,  and  that  we  fhould 
fee.  receive  the  greateft  and  moll  important  part  of  our 

knowledge  by  the  information  of  others,  hath,  for 
thefe  purpofes,  implanted  in  our  nature  two  principles 
that  tally  with  each  other.  The  firft  of  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  is  a  propenfity  to  fpeak  truth,  and  to  ufe  the 
figns  of  language  fo  as  to  convey  our  real  fentiments. 
This  principle  has  a  powerful  operation  even  in  the 
greateft  liars  ;  for  whgre  they  lie  once,  they  fpeak  truth 
a  hundred  times.  Truth  is  always  uppermoft,  and  is 
the  natural  iffue  of  the  mind.  It  requires  no  art  or 
training,  no  inducement  or  temptation,  but  only  that 
we  yield  to  a  natural  impulfe.  Lying,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  doing  violence  to  our  nature,  and  is  never 
praAifed  even  by  the  worft  men  without  fome  temp¬ 
tation.  Speaking  truth  is  like  ufing  our  natural  food, 
which  we  would  do  from  appetite,  although  it  an¬ 
swered  no  end  ;  but  lying  is  like  taking  phyTic,  which 
is  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  which  no  man  takes  but 
for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  otherwife  attain. — 
When  we-are  influenced  by  any  motive,  we  muft  be 
confcious  of  that  influence,  and  capable  of  perceiving 
it  upon  refleAion.  Now,  when  I  refleA  upon  my 
aAions  moft  attentively,  I  am  not  confeious  that  in 
fpesking  truth  I  am  influenced  on  ordinary  occafions 
by  any  motive  moral  or  political.  I  find  that  truth 
is  al way's  at  the  door  of  my  lips,  and  goes  forth  fpon- 
taneoufly  if  not  held  back.  It  requires  neither  good 
ncr  bad  intention  to  bring  it  forth,  but  only  that  I 
be  artlefs  and  undefigning.  There  may  indeed  be 
temptations  to  falfehood,  which  would  be  too  ftrong 
•  for  the  natural  principle  of  veracity,  unaided  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honour  or  virtue  :  but  where  there  is  no  fuch 
temptation,  we  fpeak  truth  by  inJlinB.  By  this  in- 
ftinA,  a  real  -eonneAion  is  formed  between  our 
words  and  our  thoughts ;  and  thereby  the  former 
become  fit  to  be  figns  of  the  latter,  which  they' 
could  not  otherwife  be.” 

Such  is  the  account  which  Dr  Reid  gives  of  the 
truth  of  human  teftimony  :  and  he  adds,  that  there  is- 
another  original  principle  implanted  in  us  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  to  tally  with  it,' viz.  a  difpofition  to 
confide  in  the  veracity  of  others,  and  to  believe  what 
they  tell  us.  “  This  (he  fays)  is  the  counterpart  to 
the  former  ;  and  as  that  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
veracity,  we  ftiall,  for  the  want  of  a  more  proper  name,  ■ 
call  this  the  principle  of  credulity .  It  is  unlimited 

in  children,  until  they  meet  with  inftances  of  deceit 
and  falfehood  ;  and  retains  a  very  confidei able  degree  . 
of  ftrength  through  life.” 

It  is  ever  with. extreme  reluAance  that  we  contro¬ 
vert  the  opinions  of  this  able  writer;  and  that  reluAance 
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cannot  be  leffened  in  the  prefent  inftance,  when  Vi  e  are  Of  Tefti. 
confcious  thatgreat part ofwhat  he  fays  isunanfwerablc.  monY-  t 
That  truth  is  always  at  the  door  of  the  lips ;  that  it  v_ 
requires  no  effort  to  bring  it  forth  ;  that  in  ordinary 
cafes  men  fpeak  truth  uninfluenced  by  any  motive 
moral  or  political ;  that  the  greateft  liars  fpeak  truth 
a  hundred  times  where  they  lie  once;  and  that  lying 
is  never  praAifed  by.the  worft  men  without  fome  temp¬ 
tation,  are  pofitions  which  daily  experience  renders  it 
impoffible  to  queftion  :  But  notwithftanding  this,  we 
do  not  think  that  truth  is  fpoken  by  an  inJlinBive 
principle-;  becaufe  it  is  inconceivable  that  inftinA  fhould 
teach  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  figns,  fuch  as 
the  words  of  every  language  undoubtedly  are  ;  or  that 
between  fuch  figns  and  ideas  any  injluBive  eonneAion 
Ihould  ever  be  formed.  “  Truth  (as  we  have  defined 
it)  is  the  conformity  of  tiiofe  words  or  figns  by  which 
things  are  expreffed,  to  the  things  themfelves  and 
things  themfelves  are  what  -  they  are,  independent  of 
us,  our  inftinAs,  and  perceptions.  When  we  have 
preeife  and  adequate  ideas  of  objeAs,  and  when  thofe 
ideas  are  related  to  one  another  as  the  objects  tliem- 
felvcsare  related,  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  mental  truth  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  there  is  a  real  and  natural  connection 
between  the  figns  and  the  things  fignified :  for  we 
cannot  frame  original  and  Ample  ideas  which  have  no 
archetype  in  nature  ;  nor  can  one  object,  diftiuAly 
perceived,  generate  in  our  minds  the  ideas .  that  are 
generated  by  other  objeAs.  Here  external  things 
are  the  objeAs,  and  ideas  are  the  figns,  which,  when 
they  are  in  conformity  to  the  things  fignified  by  them, 
conftltute  truth. 

But  in  human  teftimony,  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  The  true 
the  fpeaker  are  the  things  fignified,  and  the  words  of  reafon  af- 
language  are  figns  by  which  they  are  expreffed  ;  and  figned. 
when  thefe  things  and  figns  are  in  conformity  to  each 
other,  the  words  uttered  exprefs  fo  mueli  truth— 

Now,  though  in  this  cafe  there  is  no  natural  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  fign  and  the  thing  fignified,  yet  it 
is  obvious,  that  without  a  violent  effort  of  the  fpeaker 
to  the  contrary  they  muft  always  be  in  conformity 
with  each  other ;  becaufe,  in  every  language,  there 
are  words  appropriated  for  the  purpofe  of  denoting 
every  idea  and  relation  which  can  be  expreffed  ;  and 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  thefe  ideas,  relations,  and 
words,  have  been  conftantly  affoeiated  from  the  time 
that  he  learned  to  fpeak.  So  intimate  is  this  affocia- 
tion,  and  fo  impoflible  to  be  broken,  that  whoever 
will  pay  fufficient  attention  to  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  will  find  that  he  thinks  as  well  as  fpeaks 
in  fome  language  ;  and  that  in  cogitation  he  fuppofes 
and  runs  over,  filently  and  habitually,  thofe  founds 
which  in  fpeaking  he  actually  utters  (h).  If  this 
be  fo,  it  is  impoffible,  that  a  man  without  fome  effort 
fhould  ever  fpeak  any  thing  but  truth  :  for  the  ideas 
of  what  he  has  fecn  or  heard,  &c-  are  not  of  his  ma¬ 
nufacture  ; 


(b)  This  feems  to  have  been  Plato’s  opinion  ;  for  he  calls  thinking  y-oyot  o,  av'i »  s-por  at/m  «  yvyn  it 
xirat’  "v  °^0T*,  44  the  language  by  whieh  the  foul  explains  itfelf  to  itielf  when  it  confiders  any 
thing.”  And  Plotinus  fays,  o  tv  too  tv  “  the  Vocal  words  are  an  imitation  of  thofe  of 

the  foul.”  To  fay  that  vocal  words  arean  imitation  of  thofe  of  the  foul,  is  to  fpeak  inaccurately,  and  ' 
to  reverfe  the  procefs  of  affociation  ;  but  it  affords  fufficient  evidence,  that  in  the. opinion  of  Plotinus  men  . 
think  as  well  as  fpeak. in  words-. 
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Of  Tefti-  fiufinfturC  ;  they  arc  generated  by  external  obje&s :  and 
^  mony.  t;u  tjley  ke  efFaced  from  the  memory,  they  muft  al¬ 
ways,  by  the  law  of  aflbeiation,  make  their  appearance 
there  with  all  their  mutual  relations,  and  in  their  proper 
drefs.  In  the  very  adt  of  learning  to  fpeak,  we  neceffarily 
learn  to  fpeak  the  truth:  forwere  we  not  to  employ  words 
exaftly  as  they  are  employed  by  thofe  with  whom  w  e 
converfe,  oar  language  (if  language  it  might  be  call¬ 
ed)  would  be  unintelligible  ;  and  we  could  neither 
declare  our  wants  nor  afk  relief  with  any  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  Children  beginning  to  fpeak,  may  indeed 
utter  untruths  without  any  motive,  and  merely  from 
miftake ;  beeaufe  the  ideas  and  words  of  children  have 
neither  been  long  nor  clofely  affoeiated  i  but  it  is  im- 
pollible  that  a  man,  however  wicked,  fliould  habitually 
and  without  motives  lie  on  ordinary  oecalions,  linlefs 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  nature  have  been 
totally  altered  5  unlefs  his  brain  has  been  difordered 
by  difeafe  ;  ,unlefs  his  ideas  have  been  dtfarranged, 
and  all  his  original  affociations  broken. 

We  know  indeed  by  woful  experience,  that  immo- 
t  al ,  men  oceafionally  Utter  falfehoods  with  a  view  to 
deceive.  But  on  thefe  occafions  they  are  influenced  by 
dome  motive  either  of  hope  or  terror  :  the  falfehood 
is  always  uttered  with  an  effort :  and  fo  fifong  is  the 
aflbeiation  between  words  and  ideas,  that  the  truth 
\vill  at  times  break  out  in  fpite  of  all  their  endeavours 
to  fupprefs  it  5  fo  that  the  end  or  middle  of  a  falfe 
narrative,  if  it  be  of  any  length,  is  commonly  incon- 
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fiftent  with  the  beginning.  We  entertain  a  fufplcion  Of  Tefti* 
concerning  any  matter  of  faft,  when  thofe  who  relate  tnoriy- 
it  contradict  each  other— when  they  are  but  few  in  v 
number,  or  of  doubtful  character — when  they  have 
an  interefl  in  what  they  affirm— when  they  deliver 
their  teftimony  with  hefitation  — or,  on  the  contrary, 
with  too  violent  afleverations  ;  beeaufe  thefe  are  cir- 
cumftances  which  we  have  generally  experienced  to  ac¬ 
company  falfe  witnefs.  It  is  likewife  with  reluCtance 
that  we  admit  a  narrative  of  events  entirely  different 
from  every  thing  which  hitherto  we  have  feen  or  heard  ; 
beeaufe  we  may  not  be  certain  that  the  narrator  is  not 
under  fome  influence  to  deceive  us  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  have  nothing  but  his  teftimony  on  which 
to  ground  our  judgment.  But  in  every  cafe  where  the 
fad  recorded  is  in  itfelf  poffible,  and  attributed  to  an 
adequate  caufe;  where  a  competent  (c )  number  of  wit- 
neffes  had  fufficient  means  of  infoimation,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  under  no  inducement  to  deceive  ;  teftimony  is 
complete  evidence,  however  extraordinary  the  fact 
may  be  ;  beeaufe  no  fad  which  is  known  to  have  an 
adequate  caufe  can  be  fo  incredible,  a3  that  a  number  of 
men  of  found  underftandings  fliould  ad  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  humau  nature,  or  be  able,  if  f» 
difpofed,  to  diffolve  affociations  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  mind  of  each  from  his  .infancy*  and  form  new 
ones,  all  agreein  gexadly  with  one  another,  but  all  con¬ 
trary  to  truth. 


Part  11.  Of  BODY  with  its  ADJUNCTS. 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  Composition  of  Bodies  ;  or , 
of  Matter  and  Form. 

HITHERTO  we  have  cohtemplated  only  the 
powers  of  our  own  minds  by  which  we  acquire 
a  flock  of  ideas,  and  the  various  operations  of  the  intel- 
led  -upon  thofe  ideas,  as  treafured  up  in  the  memory 
or  imagination.  In  the  courfe  of  the  inquiry  We  have 
found,  that  every  idea  and  notion  which  we  have  was 
fuggefted  by  fomething  independent  of  us ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  difeover  what  thofe  things  are,  We  have  irtvef- 
tigated  the  nature  of  each  fenfe,  as  it  is  by  the  fenfes 
only  that  we  have  any  communication  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  world.  By  touch  we  perceive  heat  and  cold,  hard- 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  figure,  folidity,  motion,  and  exten¬ 
fion  ;  by  the  organ  of  frilell,  We  perceive  odours  ;  by 
the  tongue  and  palate,  taftes ;  by  the  ear,  founds ; 
and  by  the  fight,  colours.  We  have  likewife  feen,  that 
heat  and  cold,  odour?,  taftes,  found?,  and  colours,  are 
mere  fenfations  which  have  no  exiftence  but  while  they 
are  perceived.  On  the  other  hand,  hardnefs  and  foft¬ 


nefs,  figure  and  folidity,  motion  and  extenfion,  are 
neither  fenfations',  nor  like  fenfations  ;  but  are  concei¬ 
ved  to  bf  fomething  external  and  independent  of  uS, 
and  to  he  the  caufes  of  certain  fenfations.  Even  of  heat 
and  cold,  odours,  taftes,  founds,  and  colours,  we  know 
with  certainty  that  there  is  fome  caufe  independent  of 
our  faculties,  which  may  Operate  in  a  defart  wilder- 
nefs  as  well  as  in  a  populous  city,  though,  for  want  of 
fentient  beings  to  operate  upon,  it  cannot  in  the 
Wilaernefs  produce  the  fame  effects  as  in  the  city. 

Of  things  perceived  by  the  fenfes  we  And  the  great-  of  thing* 
Or  part  always  united ;  for  when  a  man  perceives  a  perceived 
piece  of  fealing-wax,  if  he  makes  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes,  the 
he  perceives  at  once  cold,  tafte,  colour,  hardnefs,  *®e*  e 
roughnefs  or  fmoothnefs,  figure,  folidity,  motion  or  p,rt  always 
reft,  and  extenfion.  That  the  powers  or  qualities,  united, 
which  in  this  inftance  produce  the  fenfations  of  heat 
or  cold,  tafte,  odour,  and  colour,  are  fo  united  to  the 
hardnefs,  figure,  folidity,  and  extenfion  of  the  wax, 
as  that  they  cannot  exift  alone,  is  evident  ;  beeaufe  ft 
is  inipoffible  to  remove  any  one  of  thefe  things,  or  to 
Conceive  it  removed,  without  removing  with  it  all  the 


(  c)  Should  it  be  aiked  what  number  we  call  competent,  we  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  it  will  be  greater  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances.  In  cafes  where  they  are  not  liable  to  the  deceptions  of  fenfe,  two  men  of  integrity 
and  intelligence  deferve  equal  credit  with  two  thoufand ;  but  where  thefe  is  particular  occaiion  for  good  or¬ 
gans,  whether  of  fight,  hearing,  or  touch,  the  greater  the  number  the  greater  is  our  fecurity.  To  this  muft 
be  added,  that  as  one  man  is  influenced  by  that  which  to  another  would  be  no  motive,  a  great  numbef 
of  witneffes  concurring  in  the  fame  teftimony  is  always  an  additional  fecurity  that  they  are  not  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  latent  bias.  1 
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Of  the  reft.  What  then  Is  the  bond  of  this  union  ?  Dothefe 
Compofi-  things  neceffarily  accompany  one  another,  fo  as  that 
Bodiel  one  t^iem  cannot  ex*^  without  bringing  all  the  reft 
I  .  along  with  it  ?  No  ;  there  is  no  neceffary  connexion 

among  them  :  for  by  the  operation  of  fire* the  wax  may 
be  rendered  liquid,  when  the  hardnefs  and  cold  are  gone, 
tho’ everything  elfe  remains  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
as  it  was  before.  By  a  ftill  further  operation  of  fire 
the  appearance  may  be  entirely  changed  ;  and  that 
which  was  formerly  a  piece  of  hard  red  wax,  may  be 
reduced  to  fmoke  and  allies,  in  which  there  is  neither 
hardnefs,  colour,  odour,  nor  figure ;  at  leaft  there  is 
not  in  the  fmoke  and  alhes  fuch  hardnefs,  colour,  odour, 
or  figure,  as  was  in  the  wax.  The  folidity  and  exten¬ 
fion,  however,  remain ;  for  we  perceive  alhe3  and 
fmoke  to  be  extended  and  folid  as  much  as  wax  or  an 
adamant ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  do  any  thing  with  the  wax, 
or  with  any  other  fenfible  object,  which  lhall  deprive 
it  of  extenfion  or  folidity. 

Some^of  Thus,  then,  extenfion  and  folidity  may  exift  and 
theft:  thini>she  perceived  when  feparated  from  hardnefs,  colour, 
termed  ac-  and  odour  ;  but  none  of  thefe  can  exift,  or  be  con- 
cidents,  and  ceived  to  exift,  independent  of  extenfion  and  folidity. 

Hardnefs,  colour,  odour,  tafte,  and  figure,  or  the 
tilings  which  fuggeft  thefe  notions  to  us,  have  with 
great  propriety  been  termed  accidents  or  qualities ; 
becaufe  they  cannot  exift  or  be  conceived  to  exift  by 
themfelves,  but  require  for  their  fupport  one  common 
fubjeft.  Extenfion  and  folidity  can  exift  independent 
of  them,  but  they  cannot  exift  independent  of  folidity 
and  extenfion. 

Things  per-  Is  then  folidity  the  bafis  of  thefe  qualities,  fo  that 
ceived  by  they  necelfarily  refult  from  it  ?  No  ;  there  are  many 
the  fenfes,  things  folid  and  extended  which  are  neither  hard,  nor 
which  In-  co^ourec^»  nor  odorous,  nor  fapid  ;  which  could  not  be 
[  here  in  a  if  thefe  qualities  were  the  neceffary  effeft  of  folidity. 

fubjedt  call- Befides,  all  mankind  conceive  of  folidity  and  exten- 
!  ed  matter.  fion  as  qualities  of  fomething  elfe  ;  for  we  never  fay 
that  folidity  is  extended  or  coloured,  or  hard  or  odo¬ 
rous,  but  that  fomething  folid  has  thefe  qualities: 
whence  it  is  evident  that  we  confider  folidity  as  a 
quality  itfelf.  In  what  then  does  folidity  and  all  the 
other  fenfible  qualities  inhere,  fiuce  they  cannot  exift 
feparately,  and  do  not  fupport  each  other  ?  This  is 
a  queftion  w  hich  modern  philofophers  pretend  not  to 
anl'wer  :  but  fome  of  the  ancients  were  not  fo  modeft. 
Ariftotle  and  his  followers  refolved  every  bodily  fub- 
ftance  into  matter  and  form ,  making  matter  the  bafis 
or  fuljlratum ,  and  under  form  comprehending  all  fen¬ 
fible  qualities. 

As  attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  revive  this 
philofophy,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort 
view  of  the  doflrine  of  matter  and  form ,  if  it  were  only 
to  difeover  whether  the  fpeculations  of  Ariftotle  and 
his  adherents  on  this  fubjedt  deferve  to  be  preferred  to 
thofe  of  Newton  and  Locke. 

The  mod  perfpicuous,  and  by  far  the  moft  elegant 
writer  among  the  moderns  who  has  adopted  the  anci¬ 
ent  philofophy,  is  Mr  Harris  ;  and  left  we  Ihould  be 
accufed  by  others  of  doing  injuftice  to  a  fubjedt  above 


the  reach  of  ordinary  comprehenfion,  we  lhall  tran-  Of  the 
feribe  fo  much  of  what  he  has  faid  of  matter  and  form 
in  his  philofophical  arrangements  as  feems  neceffary  3°"^ 
to  make  our  readers  underftand  his  meaning  as  far  as  >  y —  * 
it  is  intelligible.  142 

“Matter  (fays  this  writer)  is  that  elementary  con-  THe  Peri- 
ftituent  in  compolite  fubftances  which  appertains  in  trine 'con°C” 
common  to  them  all,  without  diftiuguilhing  them  from  cerning 
one  another.  Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whe-  matter 
ther  by  nature  or  art,  is  generated  or  made  out  of 
fomething  elfe  ;  and  this  fomething  elfe  is  called  its 
fubjedt  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  faw  ;  fuch  is 
timber  to  the  boat.  Now  this  fubjeS  or  matter  of  a  thing 
being  neceffarily  previous  to  that  thing’s  exiftence,  is  ne- 
cejfarily  different  from  it,  and  not  the  fame.  Thus  iron, 
as  iron,  is  not  a  faw  ;  and  timber,  as  timber,  is  not 
a  boat.  Hence,  then,  one  character  of  every  fubjeEl 
or  matter ,  that  is,  the  character  of  negation  or  priva¬ 
tion.  [He  means  negation  or  privation  of  what  is  to  be 
made  out  of  it.} 

“  Again,  though  the  fubjecl  or  matter  of  a  thing  be  rvhicV  is 
not  that  thing,  yet,  were  it  incapable  of  becoming, deferibed 
fo,  it  could  not  be  called  its  fubjedt  or  matter.  I’ll  11s  as  dtftituTa 
iron  is  the fubjecl  or  matter  of  a  faw  ;  becaufe,  though. 'attribute  or 
not  a  faw,  it  may  ftill  become  a  faw.  On  the  contrary,  qUai;ty 
timber  is  not  the  fubjedt  or  matter  of  a  faw  ;  becaule  *" 
it  not  only  (as  timber)  is  no  faw,  but  can  never  be 
made  one  from  its  very  nature  and  properties.  Hence, 
then,  belides  privation,  another  character  of  every  fub¬ 
jecl  or  matter,  and  that  is  the  charadter  of  aptitude  or 
capacity.  [He  means  aptitude  or  capacity  to  be  that 
which  is  made  out  of  it.] 

“  Again,  when  one  thing  is  the  fubjefl  or  matter  of 
many  things,  it  implies  a  privation  of  them  all,  and  a 
capacity  to, them  all.  Thus  iron  being  the  fubjedt  or 
matter  of  the  faw,  the  axe,  and  the  chiffel,  implies 
privation  and  capacity  with  refpedt  to  all  three.  A- 
gain,  we  can  change  a  faw  into  a  ehiffel,  but  not 
into  a  boat ;  we  can  change  a  boat  into  a  box,  but 
not  into  a  faw.  The  reafon  is,  there  can  be  no  change 
or  mutation  of  one  thing  into  another  where  the  two 
changing  beings  do  not  participate  thefame  matter  (  d). 

But  even  here,  were  the  boat  to  moulder  and  turn  to 
earth,  and  that  earth  by  natural  procefs  to  metallii'e 
and  become  iron  ;  through  fuch  progreffion  as  this  we 
might  fuppofe  even  the  boat  to  become  a  faw;  Hence 
therefore  it  is,  that  all  change  is  by  immediate  or  me¬ 
diate  participation  of  the  fame  matter.  Having  advan¬ 
ced  thus  far,  we  muft  he  careful  to  remember,  firft, 
that  every  fubjecl  or  matter  implies,  as  fuch,  privation 
and  capacity  ;  and  next,  tb-c  all  change  or  mutation  of 
beings  into  one  another  is  by  means  of  their  participating 
the  fame  common  matter .  This  we  have  chofen  to  illu- 
ftrate  from  works  of  art,  as  falling  more  eafily  undeS 
human  cognifance  and  obfervation.  It  is,  however, 
no  lefs  certain  as  to  the  productions  of  nature,  though 
the  fuperior  fubtlety  in  thefe  renders  examples  more 
difficult.  The  queftion  then  is,  whether  in  the  world 
which  we  inhabit,  it  be  not  admitted  from  experience, 
as  well  as  from  the  confeffion  of  all  philofophers,  that 
fubftances 


(d)  In  a  note  he  fays:  This  reafoning  has  reference  to  what  the  ancients  called  rpoe-tgrt,  the  immediate- 
matter,  in  oppofition.to  mv  rpuh,  the  remote  or  primary  matter. 
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fubftances  of  every  kind  (f),  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  pafs  into  one 
another ;  and  whether,  in  that  cafe,  there  nmft  not  be 
fome  one  primary  matter  common  to  all  things.  I  fay 
fome  one  primary  matter ,  and  that  common  to  all  things , 
fince  without  fome  fuck  mutter,  fuch  mutation  would  be 
wholly  impoffible.  But  if  there  be  fome  one  primary 
natter ,  and  that  common  to  all  things ,  this  matter  mull 
imply,  not  (as  particular  and  fufeordinate  matters  do) 
a  particular  privation  and  a  particular  capacity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  univerfal  privation  and  univerfal  capa¬ 
city.  If  the  notion  of  fuch  a  being  appear  llrange 
and  incompreheiifible,  we  may  farther  prove  the  ne- 
cejfty  of  its  exiftence  from  the  following  confiderations : 
Either  there  is  no  fuch  general  change  as  here  fpolcen 
of ;  which  is  contrary  to  fa 61,  and  would  deftroy  the 
fympathy  and  congeniality  of  things :  Or,  if  there 
be,  there  mult  be  a  matter  of  the  charadter  here  efta- 
bliihed;  becaufe  without  it  (as  we  have  faid)  fuch 
change  would  be  impofftble.  Add  to  this,  however  hard 
univerfal  privation  may  appear,  yet  had  the  primary 
matter ,  in  its  proper  nature,  any  one  particular  attri¬ 
bute,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  privation  from  being  unli¬ 
mited  and  univerfal,  fuch  attribute  would  run  through 
all  things,  and  be  confpicuous  in  all.  If  it  were  white, 
all  things  would  be  white  ;  if  circular,  they  would  be 
circular  ;  and  fo  as  to  other  attributes  ;  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  fa6t.  Add  to  this,  that  the  oppofite  to  fuch 
attribute  could  never  have  existence,  unlefs  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  at  once  and  iu  the  fame 
inftance  both  white  and  black,  circular  and  redtilineal, 
&c.  fince  this  infeparable  attribute  would  neceffarily 
be  every  where}  becaufe  the  matter,  which  implies  it,  is 
itfelf  every  where,  at  leait  may  be  found  in  all  things 
that  are  generated  and  perifhable. 

“  Here  then  we  have  an  idea  (fuch  as  it  is)  of  that 
Angular  being  -rpoh,  the  primary  matter ;  a  being 
which  thofe  philofophers  who  are  immerged  in  fen- 
fible  objedls  know  not  well  how  to  adnjit,  though  they 
cannot  well  do  without  it ;  a  being  which  flies  the 
perception  of  every  fenfe ,  and  which  is  at  belt,  even 
to  the  intelleQ,  but  a  negative  objedl,  no  otherwife 
comprehenjible  than  either  by  analogy  or  abfiraSion.  We 
gain  a  glimpfe  of  it  by  abflr action,  when  we  fay  that  the 
firfi  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  complexion  which 
make  the  beautiful  face  ;  nsrj*t  the  fiejh  and  blood  which 
make  thofe  lineaments  and  that  complexion  ;  nor  yet 
the  liquid  and  folid  aliments  which  make  that  flefh 
and  blood  ;  nor  yet  the  Ample  bodies  of  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter  which  make  thofe  various  aliments ;  but  fomething, 
which  being  below  all  thvr-;  arid  fupporting  them  all, 
is  yet  different  from  them  all,  and  effential  to  their  ex¬ 
iitence.  We  obtain  a  fight  of  it  by  analogy ,  when  we 
fay,  that  as  is  the  brafs  to  the  ftatue,  the  marble  to 
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the  pillar,  the  timber  to  the  flup,  or  any  one  fecondary  Of  the 
mailer  to  any  one  peculiar  form  ;  fo  is  the  jirjl  and  ori-  Cgmpnfi- 
ginal  matter  to  ail  forms  in  general.”  Judies 

Such  is  the  dodtrine  of  the  Peripatetics  concerning  ■  ir->  J 
the  primary  matter,  or  the  bafis  of  bodily  fubftances. 

We  forbear  to  make  any  remarks  upon  it  till  vve  have 
feen  what  they  fay  of  form ,  the  other  effential  part 
of  every  body  ;  for  what  is  meant  by  matter  and  form 
will  be  moft  completely  feen  when  they  are  viewed  to¬ 
gether-  _  I4  s 

“Form  (fays  the  fame  elegant  writer)  is  that  ele-  The  peripa- 
mentary  corfiituent  in  every  compofite  fubffance,  by  which  it  itte.tlc  doc" 

niSTiNGuisHKD,andcHAKJcrERisRD,axd  known,  fromevery^nine1’ 

other.  But  to  be  more  explicit :  The  jirjl  and  moft  Ample  form. & 
of  all  extenfions  is  a  line  :  this,  when  it  exifts,  united  with  a 
fecond extenfion,  makes  a fvperfdes;  and  thefe  two,  exiit- 
ing  together  with  a  third,  make  a foM.  Now  this  lajl  and 
complete  extension  we  call  the  ffl  and  ftmplejl  poem  ; 
and  when  this  jirjl  and  ftmplejl  form  accedes  to  the  firjl 
and  fimpkjl  matter,  the  union  of  the  two  produces  body  ; 
which  is  for  that  reafon  defined  to  be  matter  triply  ex - 
tended.  And  thus  we  behold  the  rife  of  pure  and  ori- 
ginal  body  (f).  It  muft  be  remembered,  however, 
that  body ,  under  this  charadler,  is  fomething  indefnite 
and  vague,  and  fcarcely  to  be  made  an  objeti  of  jcienti. 

Jic  contemplation.  It  is.  neceffary  to  this  end  that  its 
exteufion  fhould  be  bounded ;  for  as  yet  we  have  treated 
it  without  fuch  regard.  Now,  the  bound  or  limit  of 
Simple  body  is  figure}  and  thus  it  is  tint  figure,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  body,  becomes  the  next  form  after  exterfion.  J4& 

“  But  though  the  boundary  of  body  by  figure  is  The  three 
one  ftep  towards  rendering  it  definite  and  knowable ,  yet  original 
is  not  this  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  nature.  It  is  for!?1s 
neceffary  here,  that  not  only  its  external  fhould  be  duly 
bounded,  but  that  a  fuitable  regard  fhould  like  wife  be  ter,  confti- 
had  to  its .  internal.  This  internal  adjufiment,  difpofi-  tute  body 
tion,  or  arrangement  (denominate  it  as  you  pleafe),  is pBjfical. 
called  organization,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the 
third  form  which  appertains  to  body.  By  its  acceffion 
we  behold  the  rife  of  body  physical  or  natural  ; 
for  every  fuch  body  Is  fome  way  or  other  organized. 

And  thus  may  we  affirm,  that  thefe  three,  that  is  to 
fay,  exterfion,  figure,  and  organization,  are  the  three  ori¬ 
ginal  forms  to  body  phyfical  or  natural ;  figure  having  re- 
fpedt  to  its  external,  organization  to  its  internal,  and  ex¬ 
terfion  being  common  both  to  one  and  to  the  other. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the  variation  in 
thefe  univerfal  and  (as  I  may  fay)  primary  forms ,  arife 
moft  of  thofe  fecondary  forms  ufually  called  qualities  fen - 
fible,  becaufe  they  are  the  proper  objedls  of  our  feveral 
feofations.  Such  are  roughriefs  and  fmoothnefs,hardnefs 
and  foftnefs  ;  the  tribes  of  colours,  favours,  odours; 
not  to  mention  thofe  powers  of  charadter  more  fubtle, 
the  powers  eledlric,  magnetic  (g),  medicinal,  &c. 

2  “  Here 


(e)  He  muft  mean  only  bodily  fubftances  ;  for  it  is  not  admitted  by  fuch  philofophers  as  make  a  diftindlion 
between  mind  and  body,  that  the  one  ever  paffes  into  the  other. 

(f>  “  Original  body  (he  fays),  when  we  look  downward,  has  reference  to  the  primary  matter,  its  fubftra- 
tum  :  when  we  look  upwards,  it  becomes  itfelf  a  matter  to  other  things ;  to  the  elements,  as  commonly  called,  air, 
earth,  water,  &c.  and  in  confequence  to  all  the  variety  of  natural produftions.” 

( o )  That  it  is  from  the  exterfion,  figure,  and  organization  of  bodies,  that  their  medicinal  powers  arife,  feems 
to  be  undeniable  ;  for  medicines  operate  by  contadl :  but  it  is  not  fo  clear  that  the  fame  forms,  to  ufe  the  au¬ 
thor’s  language,  are  the  fource  of  rnagnetical  powers.  If  the  magnet  be  furrounded  with  an  atmofphere  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  certain  dillance,  fuch  may  be  the  cafe ;  but  if  not,  the  author’s  conjedlure  muft  be  ill  founded. 
See  Magnetism. 
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Of  the  «  Here  therefore  we  may  anfwer  the  queftion,  how 
^tion^of"  natnra^  bodies  are  diftinguifhed.  Not  a  Angle  one 

feodies.  among  them  confifts  of  materia's  in  chaos,  but  of  ma- 
tcrials  wrought  up  after  the  moil  exquifite  manner, 
and  that  confpicuous  in  their  organifatioii ,  or  in  their 
figure,  or  in  both. — As  therefore  every  natural  body  is 
diftinguilhed  by  the  differences  juft  defcribed,  and  as 
thefe  differences  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
matter ,  which  being  every  where  fimilar  can  afford  no 
diftin&ion  at  all ;  may  we  not  here  infer  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  essential  FORMS,  that  every  natural  fub- 
Jlance  may  be  effentially  charaBerifed  ?  Thefe  forms , 
though  they  differ  from  matter,  can  yet  never  fub- 
fjl  without  it;  but  united  with  it,  they  help  to  produce 
every  compffite  being,  that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words, 
every  natural  fubjlance,  in  the  vifible  world.  It  mutt 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  form  in  this 
union  which  is  the  fottrce  of  all  d'finBion .  It  is  by 
this  that  the  ox  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  horfe,  not 
by  that  grafs  on  which  they  fubfift,  the  common  mat¬ 
ter  to  both.  To  which  alfo  may  be  added,  fhat 
as  figures  and  fenfible  qualities  are  the  only  objeBs  of 
our  fenfations,  and  thefe  are  all  parts  of  natural  form  ; 
fo  therefore  (contrary  to  the  fcntiment  of  the  vulgar, 
who  dream  of  nothing  but  of  matter)  it  is  form,  which 
is  in  truth  the  whole  that  we  either  hear .  fee,  or  feel ;  nor 
is  mere  matter  any  thing  better  than  an  obfcure  imper¬ 
fect  being,  knowable  only  to  the  reafoning  faculty  by  the 
two  methods  already  explained,  I  mean  that  of  ana¬ 
logy  and  that  of  abfraBion.  Here  therefore  we  con¬ 
clude  with  refped  to  fenfible  forms,  that  is  to  fay,  forms 
mmerged  in  matter  and  ever  infeparable  from  it.  In 
thefe  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of  natural 

SUBSTANCE.” 

If  this  extra£f  appear  long,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  contains  the  fulleft  and  moft  perfpicuous  detail 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Englilh  language,  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  which  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  fup- 
pofes  Locke  to  have  been  ignorant ;  and  for  which 
ignorance  he  affedt3  to  treat  the  Englilh  philofopher 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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with  fupercilions  contempt.  Had  Locke  really  been  °f  the 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  matter  and  form,  it  " 

is  probable  that  moft  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  Bodies, 
the  contempt  expreffed  by  his  cenfurer  might  have  been  c— y— J 
fpared  }  but  if  it  Ihould  appear,  that,  as  far  as  this 
theory  is  intelligible,  it  differs  not,  except  in  words, 
from  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Iff  ay  concerning  hu¬ 
man  umlerjlanding,  what  lhall  we  think  of  that  zeal  for 
ancient  phrafes,  which  had  influence  fulficient  to  make 
one  rel’pe£table  philofopher  pour  contempt  upon  ano¬ 
ther  who  was  an  ornament  to  his  country  ?  147 

What  Mr  Harris  has  faid  of  matter  and  form  re-  Matter  can- 
fpe£ting  works  of  art,  is  fufficiently  intelligible,,  and 
extremely  juft.  Nor  Ihould  we  object  to  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  natural  body,  if  he 
had  not  diverted  his  firft  matter  of  every  power  and 
every  quality,  folidity  and  extenfion  net  excepted. 

But  though  we  can  fuppofe  body  diverted  of  any  one 
particular  figure  and  of  every  fenfible  quality,  fuch  as 
colour,  odour,  tallies,  See.  and  the  JubJlratum  or  ba- 
fu  or  matter  of  it  Hill  to  remain,  yet  it  feems  impof* 
fible  to  conceive  it  diverted  of  folidity  without  fuppo- 
fing  it  totally  annihilated.  Nay,  if  vve  have  any  juft 
notion  at  all  of  folidity,  it  is  evidently  infeparable 
from  the  fubftratum  of  body,  whatever  that  fubftra- 
tum  be  ;  and  indeed,  though  Mr  Harris  diverts  his  firft 
matter  of  every  attribute,  the  argument  by  which  he 
proves  the  neceffary  exiftence  of  fuch  a  being  does 
not  require  ics  puvation  to  be  fo  univerfal.  “  Had 
the  primary  matter  (fays  he),  in  its  proper  nature,  any 
one  particular  attribute,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  privation 
from  being  unlimited  and  univerfal,/^  attribute  would 
run  through  all  things  and  be  confpicuous  in  all.”  This 
indeed  is  obvious  and  undeniable  :  but  folidity  and  ex¬ 
tenfion  do  in  faB  run  through  all  things  into  which  the 
fubjlratum  or  matter  of  body  is  ever  formed  or  ever  can 
be  conceived  to-be  formed  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
neceflity  for  fuppofing  the  firft  matter  divefted  of  thefe 
attributes  (h). 

Mr  Harris  fays,  that  both  Timaeus  and  Plato  drop 
3  Y  ex- 


(h  )  Nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  divefted  of  them  by  all  the  ancient  philofophers.  We  learn  from  Cud- 
worth,  that  “  the  atomical  phyfiology  ,the  moft  ancientperhaps  of  any,  teaches  that  body  is  nothing  elfe  but  <f<ara7o» 
kvIiWov,  extended  bulk  ;  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  it  but  what  is  included  in  the  nature  and  idea 
of  it,  viz.  greater  or  lefs  magnitude  with  dmfibility  into  parts,  figure,  and  pofition,  together  with  motion 
or  reft,  but  fo  as  that  no  part  of  body  can  ever  move  itfelf.  And  confequently,  this  philofophy  fuppofes, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  elfe  befides  the  Ample  elements  of  magnitude,  figure,  Ate,  and  motion 
(which  are  all  clearly  intelligible,  or  different  modes  of  extended  fubftance),  to  folve  the  corporeal  phenomena 
by  ;  and  therefore  not  of  any  fubftantial  forms  diftimft  from  the  matter ;  nor  of  any  other  qualities  really  ex- 
ifting  in  the  bodies  without,  befides  the  refults  or  aggregates  of  thofe  Ample  elements,  and  the  difpofition  of 
the  infenfible  parts  of  bodies  in  refped  of  figure,  Ate,  and  motion  ;  nor  of  any  intentional  f pedes  px  Jhews 
propagated  from  the  objeds  to  our  fenfes :  nor,  laftly,  of  any  other  kind  of  motion  or  action  really  diftindt 
from  local  motion  (fuch  as  generation  and  alteration),  they  being  neither  intelligible  as  modes  of  extended 
fubftance,  nor  any  way  neceffary  :  Forafmuch  as  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  may  well  be  conceived  to 
be  nothing  but  the  refult  of  thofe  Ample  elements  of  magnitude,  figure.  Ate,  and  motion,  varioufly  compound¬ 
ed  together  ;  In  the  fame  manner  asfyllables  and  words  in  great  variety  refult  from  the  different  combinations 
and  conjunctions  of  a  few  letters,  or  the  Ample  elements  of  fpeech  ;  and  the  corporeal  part  of  fenfation,  and 
particularly  that  of  vifion,  may  be  folved  only  by  local  motion  of  bodies ;  that  is,  either  by  corporeal  effluvia 
(called  fimulacra ,  membranes,  and  exuviaj,  Breaming  continually  from  the  furface  of  the  objects,  or  rather, 
as  the  later  and  more  refined  atomifts  conceived,  By  preffure  made  from  the  objeCt  to  the  eye,  by  means  of 
light  in  the  medium.  So  that  «r  *“>■  Tm  «  p\i*ov.„cv  ava/y.JUfTai,  the  fenfe  taking  cogni¬ 

sance  of  the  object  by  the  fubtile  interpofed  medium,  that  is  tenfe  and  ftretched  (thrufting  every  way  from 
it  upon  the  optic  nerves),  doth  by  that,  as  it  wa*e  hy  a  ftaff,  touch  it.  Again,  generation  and  corruption 
may  be  fufficiently  explained  by  concretion  and  fecretion,  or  local  motion,  without  fubftantial  forms  and  qua¬ 
lities 
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Of  the  expreffions  as  if  they  confidered  matter  to  be  place  ; 
Ct°”nPof'  but  Place>  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  can  be  the  ba- 
Bodies.  °f  nothing.  He  likewife  quotas  a  paffage  from 
1,  t  Ammonius  on  the  predicaments,  in  whieh  it  is  faid 
“  that  there  never  was  in  aSuality  either  matter  with¬ 
out  body,  or  body  without  quality ;”  and  we  appeal 
to  our  readers  if  it  be  not  abfolutely  impoffible  to 
contemplate  fuch  a  being  even  in  idea.  To  the  que- 
ftion,  Whether  the  firft  matter  has  a  feparate  exiftence 
by  itfelf,  diftindl  from  all  the  qualities  of  body,  the 
author,  of  Anc'tent  Metaphyfics  anfwers  thus: — “  We 
have  no  idea  of  it  exifting  fcparately,  becaufe  we  find 
no  fuch  thing  in  nature,  from  which  we  draw  all  our 
ideas ;  but  whether  there  may  not  be  fuch  a  thing 
exifting  in  the  regions  of  infinite  fpace,  as  matter  with¬ 
out  farm  and  dimenftons,  is  what  I  think  no  man  can 
take  upon  him  to  decide.”  But  with  all  fubmiffion, 
if  a  man  cannot  decide  this  queftion  with  the  utmoft 
certainty,  his  three  ponderous  volumes  are  nothing 
better  than  ufelefs  paper :  for  the  fubjedl  of  them  is 
things,  exifting  ;  and  concerning  exiftence  we  know  no¬ 
thing  with  greater  certainty,  than  that  a  being  of 
which  nothing  pofitive  can  be  affirmed,  cannot  pof- 
i48  fibly  have  any  exiftence. 

Some  firft  That,  in  the  world  which  we  'inhabit,  bodily  fub- 
mattercom-  fiances  of  every  kind,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  ei- 
hodies°  tber  >mmediatcly  or  mediately  pafs  into  one  another, 
is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied ;  and  therefore  it 
follows,  that  there  mull  be  fome  one  primary  matter 
common  to  all  things.  In  modern  philofophy  this 
primary  matter  is  confidered  as  folid,  and  as  the  fubftra- 
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turn  of  all  bodies  ;  and  all  thofe  things  which,  in  the  Of  the 
language  of  Mr  Harris,  are  comprehended  under  the  Compofi- 
appellation  of  formr  are  called  qualities  :  fo  that  on  this  jg^jes 
fubject  the  ancient  and  modern  philofophy  differ  in  ■» 

nothing  but  in  the  latter  uling  the  word  qualities  inftead 
of  the  word  form  ;  and  defining  the  firft  matter  to  be  a 
“  folid  fubftance  every  where  the  fame,”  whilft  the 
ancient  philofophy  considers  it  as  void  of  folidity. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  firft  matter  all  philofophers  Of  the  na« 
are  equally  ignorant:  for,  as  Mr  Harris  lays,  it  is  inture 
truth  form;  or,  as  modern  philofophers  would  fay, wllicl1* 
they  are  in  truth  qualities,  which  are  the  whole  that  we  e^ua![y  ig« 
either  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or  of  which  we  have  ei-ncrant. 
ther  idea  or  conception.  Mr  Locke  fays  exprefsly, 

“  That  if  any  one  will  examine  himfelf  concerning  his 
notion  of  pure  fubftance  in  general,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  fuppofition 
of  he  knows  not  what  fupport  of  fuch  qualities  as  are 
capable  of  producing  fimple  ideas  in  us.”  ryo 

But  how,  it  has  been  a  Iked,  fio  we  know  that  the  How  we 
things  which  we  perceive  are  qualities,  and  cannot  ex.know  ,that' 
ill  without  a  fubjetl  ?  We  anfwcr,  Becaufe  every  one  immediate— 
of  them,  except  folidity,.  may  be  changed  or  dellroyiy  |.erceived 
ed,  and  the  fubjedt  in  which  they  inhere  ftill  remain,  are  qualU 
Thus,  though  wax  may  be  melted  or  burnt,  and  bctl:f*. 
no  longer  a  hard  red  fubftance  of  fueh  a  figure  and 
fuch  a  fmell,  the  matter  which  fupported  the  hardnefs, 
figure,. colour,  and  fmell,  ftill  remains;  for  melted  wax 
or  allies  is  as  much  a  folid  fubftance  as  is  that  which 
may  be  nfed  for  the  fealing  of  letters,  See. 

It  has  been  faid  that  folidity  (1)  is  the  fubftratum 

of: 
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lities.  And  laftly,  thofe  fenfible  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  fweet  and  bitter,  as  they  are  di- 
flindl  things  from  the  figure,  fite,  and  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  bodies,  feem  plainly  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  our  own  fancies,  paffions,  and  fenfations,  however  they  be  vulgarly  miftaken  for  qualities  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  without  us.”  Cudworth’s  Jnte/ieflua/  Sjftern,  Book  i.  chap.  I. 

This,  as  will  be  feen  by  and  by,  is  the  philofophy  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  all  their  followers :  and  that 
it  is  the  genuine  philofophy  of  the  ancient  atomifts,  we  may  fafely  take  the  word  of  the  author  whom  we 
have  quoted;  for  no  modern  has  been  more  converfant  with  their  writings,  more  completely  mailer  of  their 
language,  or  has  given  their  fenfe  with  greater  accuracy..  Thofe  authors,  therefore,  who  in  their  zeal  for 
ancient  metaphyfics  would  explode  the  phyfiology  of  Newton  and  Locke,  and  fubftitute  in  its  place  the 
Ariftotelian  doctrine  of  matter  and  form ,  belie  their  own  pretences;  for  the  theory  which  they  would  banilh  is 
more  ancient  than  that  which  they  with  to  introduce  ;  and  we  appeal  to  our  readers  if  it  be  not  more  intelligible. 

(i  )  The  philofophers  of  moft  eminence  who  have  maintained  this  opinion  are,  Dr  Watts  ;  the  author  of  the 
Procedure ,  Extent,  and  Limits,  of  the  Human  Underfunding ;  and  Dr  Law  late  bilhop  of  Carliflc,  who  in  a  note 
•upon  King's  origin  of  evil  gives  the  opinion  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  v.ords  : — “  We  find  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  a  thing  will  always  exhibit  the  fame  appearances  in  fome  refpecls,  though  it  admit  of  changes  in 
Others:  or,  in  Mr  Locke’s  language,  that  certain  numbers  of  fimple  ideas  go-conftantly  together,  whereas 
fome  others  do  not.  The  former  of  thefe  we  call  the  fubftance,  thing,  or  being,  itfelf ;  the  latter  are  termed 
its  modes  or  accidents..  Thus  the  fubftance  of  body,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  confifts  in  folidity  and  exten- 
fion;  which  being  neceffarily  finite,  it  -alfo  becomes  capable  of  divifion,  figure,  and  motion.  Thefe  are  its 
original  infeparable  qualities,  which  conftitute  the  thing,  and  feem  not  to  de.pend  on  any  thing  elfe  as  a  fubjeS. 
But  a  particular  figure,  motion,  & c.  are  only  accidents  or  modes  of  its  exiftence  ;  which  do  not  neceffarily  at¬ 
tend  it,  though  they  themfelves  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exift  without  it.  The  fubftance  o Sfpirit  confifts  in  the 
powers  of  thinking  and  adling,  which  likewife  admit  of  various  modifications.  This  feems  to  be  all  that  we 
can  learn  concerning  the  nature  of  things  from  obfervation  an^  experience.  To  inquire  into  the.  manner  how 
thefe,  which  we  call  properties,,  exift  together,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  the  caufte,  ground,  or  reafon,  of  their 
Union,  is  in  vain.  To  affign  the  word  fubftance  for  a  reprefentation  of  it,  is  faying  nothing  :  it  is  fetting  a 
mere  word  for  what  we  have  neither  any  idea  of  nor  occafion  for  indeed  if  we  confider  thefe  primary  qua¬ 
lities  as  needing  fomething  to  inhere  in,  we  are  obliged  to  feek  for  fomething  to  fnpport  them :  and  by  the 
fame  way  of  reafoning,  we  may  feek  for  fomething  elfe  to  fupport  that  other  fomething,  and  fo  on  ;  and  at 
laft  ftiall  find  no  other  fupport  for  the  whole  but  the  caufe  which  produced  it.”  “  Dr  Watts  (continues  the 
bilhop)  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  introducing  a  necdlefs/^o/a^T  notion  into  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  then 
fancying  it  to  have  a  real  exiftence  ;”  (Logic,  p.  1 4. )  The  author  of  the  Procure,  Extent,  Sc c.  affirms,  “  That 
£s  far  as  we  dire&ly  know  the  effential  properties  of  any  fubftance,  fo  far  we  have  a  dire3  knowledge  of  the 

fubftance 
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Of  the  of  body ;  and  men  have  been  probably  led  into  this 
not£on  irom  a  conviction  that  fuch  fubflralum,  what- 
Bodie?.  ever  l£  ^e»  anc^  muft  be  f°b’d  ;  but  that  folidity  is 

u — v -  only  a  quality  infeparable  from  the  firft  matter,  and 

not  that  matter  itftlf,  muft  be  evident  from  this  confi- 
deration,  that  folidity  is  the  fame  in  all  bodies,  and 
incapable  of  producing  by  itfelf  any  other  effe£l  than 
that  of  excluding  from  the  place  occupied  by  it  every 
other  folid  fubftance."  It  could  not  of  itfelf  be  the 
fubfiratum  of  colour,  tafte,  or  fmell,  otherwife  all  bodies 
would  be  coloured,  fapid,  and  odorous ;  and  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  our  notions  of  it,  it  is  incapable  of  any 
change,  it  could  not  by  itfelf  be  fo  modified  as  to  ex- 
151  cite  in  us  thefe  fenfations. 

Ou  n<  lion  The  things  then  immediately  perceived  by  us,  or  of 
rchnicand which  we  have  any  adequate  idea  or  conception,  are 
obfeure.  only  qualities  which  mult  belong  to  a  fubjedt ;  and  all 
that  we  know  about  this  fubjedl  is,  that  it  is  that  to 
which  fuch  qualities  belong.  From  this  it  is  evident, 
that  our  notion  of  matter,  as  diftinguiftied  from  its 
§  J ?ei<ft  qualities,  is  a  relative  $  and  obfeure  notion,  and  mull 

remain  obfeure  till  men  have  other  faculties.  In  this 
Irtiuat Psw-  the  philofopher  feems  to  have  no  advantage  above  the 
w  of  Man.  vulgar:  for  as  they  perceive  colour,  and  figure,  and 
motion,  by  their  fenfes,  as  well  as  he  does  ;  and  as  both 
are  equally  certain  that  there  is  a  fubjedl  of  .thofe  qua¬ 
lities ;  fo  the  notions  which  both  have  of  thi3  fubjedl 
are  equally  obfeure  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they 
have  no  pofitive  notion  of  it  all.  Wheu  a  philofopher 
calls  it  th e  firfi  matter ,  a  fubfiratum  or  a  fubjed  of  inbe- 
fion,  thofe  learned  words  convey  no  meaning  but  what 
every  man  utiderftands  and  expreffes,  by  faying  in 
common  language,  that  it  is  a  thing  extended,  folid, 
and  moveable. 

They  are  therefore  qualities ,  or  in  the  language  of 
ancient  philofophy,  forms  alone,  about  which,  in  cor¬ 
poreal  fubftance,  we  can  reafon  with  precision  and 
certainty  ;  and  it  is  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
life  that  we  have  of  them  an  adequate  knowledge. 
For  as  the firfi  matter  or  original  fubfiratum  of  all  bo¬ 
dies  feems  to  be  the  fame,  though  we  know  not  what 
it  is ;  and  as  one  body  is  diftinguiftied  from  another 
only  by  its  qualities  or  powers  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  is  all  that  can  be  neceffary  to  diredt  our 
condudl  with  refpedt  to  the  various  objects  with  which 
15*  we  are  furrounded. 

dualities  Qualities  thus  confidered  in  bodies,  are,  firft,  fuch 
primary  as  are  utterly  infeparable  from  the  body,  in  what  fta*e 

an  foeVer  it  is  ;  fuch  as  in  all  the  changes  and  alterations 

which  it  fuffers,  and  under  all  the  force  which  can  be 
employed  upon  it,  it  conftantly  keeps.  Thus,  in  the 
inftance  already  given,  a  ftick  of  fealing-wax  may,  by 
the  operation  of  fire,  be  rendered  liquid  or  reduced  to 
fmoke  and  allies ;  and  when  it  has  undergone  thefe 
changes,  it  has  loft  many  of  the  fenfible  qualities  which 
it  had  when  a  long  round  fubftance  fit  for  the  purpofe 
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of  fealing  letters  ;  but  other  qualities  which  wdre  thert  Of  the 
perceivable  in  it  Hill  remain:  for  not  only  liquid  wax,  ContH'ofi- 
but  every  particle  of  fmoke  and  allies,  is  folid  and  ex- 
tended,  as  well  a6  the  hardeft  or  largeft  body  ;  and  ■  -  ' f 
every  fuch  particle  has  likewife  fome  figure,  and  is  ca- 
pable  of  motion  or  reft.  Again,  if  a  grain  of  wheat 
or  any  other  corporeal  fubftance  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  each  part  be  again  divided  without  end,  ftill 
the  fmalleft  particle  of  it  will  be  folid,  extended,  of 
fome  figure,  and  capable  of  further  divifion.  Solidity, 
extenfion,  di-vifibility ,  and  motion  or  rejl ,  arc  therefore 
qualities  infeparable  from  body,  and  have  on  that  ac¬ 
count  been  with  great  propriety  called  its  original  or 
primary  qualities. 

There  are  other  qualities,  which  in  truth  are  nothing  Secondary, 
in  the  bodies  themfelves,  but  powers  avifing  from  the 
magnitude,  figure,  texture,  and  motion,  of  their  infen- 
fible  parts,  to  produce  in  us  various  fenfations  ;  fuch 
are  colours ,  founds ,  tajles,  and  odours.  Thefe  have  been 
denominated  fecondary  qualities  ;  and  to  them  may  be 
added  a  third  fort,  which  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
barely  powers ,  though  they  are  in  fad  as  much  real 
qualities  in  the  fubjedl  as  thofe  wc  have  juft  mention¬ 
ed.  Thus  the  power  in  fire  to  produce  by  its  primary 
qualities  a  new  colour  or  confiltency  in  wax  or  clay, 
is  as  much-  a  quality  in  the  fire  as  the  power  which  it 
has  to  produce  in  us  a  ne  w  fenfation  of  warmth  or 
burning.  That  colours,  tofts,  founds ,  and  odours,  as 
they  are  perceived  by  us,  are  mere  fenfations,  has,  been 
already  proved  :  and  that  the  powers  in  the  bodies 
which  produce  thefe  fenfations  are  not,  like  folidity  and 
extenfion ,  infeparable  from  the  body  to  which  they  may 
belong,  is  evident ;  becaufe  a  piece  of  red  wax  may  be 
reduced  to  black  ?fne3  ;  and  becaufe  by  pounding  art 
almond  we  may  change  its  clear  white  colour  into  a 
dirty  hue,  and  its  pleafant  tafte  into  one  that  is  oily 
and  rancid ;  and  a  iingle  rent  through  the  body  of  a 
bell  deftroys  its  found. 

The  primary  qualities  of  body  have  a  real  exiftence, 
independent  of  us  and  of  every  other  creature.  Thus 
the  particular  bulk,  number ,  fgure ,  and  motion,  of  the 
parts  of fire  or  finow  are  really  in  the  fire  or  fnow,  whe¬ 
ther  any  man’s  fenfes  perceive  them  or  not;  and  there¬ 
fore  thefe  may  be  called  real  qualities ,  becaufe  they 
really  exift  in  the  bodies ;  But  light ,  heat,  wh.tene/s.  or 
cold  (as  they  are  perceived  by  us),  are  no  more  really 
in  fire  or  finow ,  than  ficknefs  is  in  tartar  or  pain  in  a 
/word.  Take  away  the  fenfations  of  them  :  let  not 
the  eyes  fee  fight  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear  founds ; 
let  not  the  palate  tafte  nor  the  nofe  fmell ;  and  all  co¬ 
lours,  taftes,  odours,  and  founds,  as  they  are  fuch  par¬ 
ticular  fenfations,  vanifti  and  ceafe,  and  are  reduced  to 
their  caufes,  i.  e.  to  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  body. 

The  qualities  then  that  are  in  bodies,  rightly  con-  R,  If1' 
fidered,  are  of  three  forts.  1.  The  bulk  figure,  number ,  are  of" 

5  Y  2  Jit  nation,  three  foits. 


fubftance  itfelf:  and  if  we  had  a  direct  knowledge  of  all  the  effential  properties  of  any  fubftance,  we  fnould 
have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  that  fubftance  ;  forfurely,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  the  knowing  any 
tiling  of  the  cflential  properties  of  a  thing  is  knowing  fo  much  of  its  very  fubftance.'’ 

That  the  fubftance  of  body  confifts  in  folidity  and  extenfion ,  and  nothing  more ;  and  that  thefe  depend  not' 
upon  any  thing  elfe  as  a  fubjed  ;  cannot  be  true :  for  Jblidity ,  in-  our  conception,  is  nothing  but  impenetrability  ; 
but  whoever  ufes  the  word  impenetrability,  certainly  means  that  there  is  fomethmg  impenetrable.  That  there  is' 
fome  real  thing  or  being  different  from  folidity  and  extenfion;  which  impreffes  us  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
folid  and  extended,  is  felf-evident  to  all  mankind  :  if  it  be  not  matter,  thefe  conceptions  muft  be  communf- 

cated 
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Of  the  Jituatlon,  and  motion  or  rejl,  of  their  fol'ul  parts.  Of 
thefe,  as  they  are  themfelves,  we  have  clear  and 
Bodies,  didinft  notions.  We  know  that  they  are  in  the  body 
U»— v—  .  whether  we  perceive  them  or  not,  and  we  call  them 
primary  or  tffential  qualities.  2.  The  power  that  is 
in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  its  internal  texture  and 
infenlible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  upon  our  fenfes 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  producing  ih  us  the  different  fen- 
fations  of  colours ,  founds ,  tajles,  or  fmells ,  See.  Thefe 
we  have  called  fecondary  qualities ,  but  they  are  often 
termed  fenftble  qualities.  3.  The  power  that  is  in  any 
body,  by  reafon  of  the  particular  conftitution  of  its 
primary  qualities,  to  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulk , 
figure ,  texture,  and  motion  of  another  body ,  as  to  make  it 
operate  on  our  fenfes  differently  from  what  it  did  be¬ 
fore.  Thus,  the  fun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white, 
and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  Thefe  are  univerfally 
called  powers  ;  but  we  have  no  fueh  notions  of  them 
as  we  have  of  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies.  We  know 
that  they  exift,  but  we  know  not  what  they  are.  It 
has  indeed  been  difeovered,  that  the  fenfation  of  fmell 
ttf3  occafi°nC(l  by  the  effluvia  of  bodiesf ;  that  of  found, 
liOttlhShtal  by  their  vibration.  The  difpofition  of  bodies  to  re- 
JPoiuers  of  fiedi  a  particular  kind  of  light  occafions  the  fenfation 
Man,  and  of  colour ;  and  the  operation  of  the  minute  parts  of 
JLodes  Ef-  k0(3ies  Upqn  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate  is  the 
/■*y>  c*  caufe  of  taftes.  Very  curious  difeoveries  have  been 
made  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  its  manner  of  opera¬ 
ting,  and  an  ample  field  ftill  remains.  We  are  like- 
wife  intuitively  certain,  that  body  can  operate  upon 
body  only  by  impulfe  ;  but  how  certain  impulfes  up¬ 
on  certain  organs  fhould  produce  fenfations  in  us  to 
which  there  is  nothing  fimilar  in  the  impelling  body, 
is  equally  unknown  to  the  clown  and  the  philofo- 
1 55  pher. 

The  doc-  Such  is  the  diftindtion  which  in  modern  philofophy 
trine  of  the  js  made  between  primary  and  fecondary  qualities ;  but 
it  is  a  diftinflion  which  was  likewife  well  known  to 
fpedimg  that  fed  of  ancient  philofophers  who  were  denominated 
qualities,  atomifls.  At  the  head  of  thefe  were  Thales  and  Py¬ 
thagoras  (  k  )  ;  and  we  may  infer  from  Ariftotle,  that 
the  fed  comprehended  almoft  all  the  phyfiologifts  who 
*  Lib.  de  taught  before  himfelf  and  Plato :  for  he  fays*,  r 

Senfn  et  Ye»-  xetl  0I  nktirloi  ruv  pi inoXoyav  aToxarotro^  t t  roiouiri,  xavla  yap 
fibiti,  cap.  4.  ai5.f„7a  aTia  xoiovtri,  xai  cif  ex*/. caloi  xtayovtn  roue  t 

“  Democritus,  and  mojl  of  the  phyfiologijls ,  fall  into 
a  great  abfurdity  ;  for  they  make  all  fenfe  to  be  touch, 
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and  refolve  fenfible  qualities  into  the  figures  »f  infen-  Of  the 
fible  atoms.”  And  he  adds,  that  “  the  former  phyfio- 
logifts  ( without  exception  •  faid  not  well,  that  there  is  Bodies 

no  black  and  white  without  the  fight,  nor  bitter  and  - u 

fweet  without  the  tafte.”  He  elfewhere  §  tells  u-,  ^  De  Gene - 
that  thofe  philofophers  explained  generation  and  alte-  rations  et 
ration  without  forms  and  qualities,  by  figures  and  1° 
cal,  motion.”  &.n/*o*pths  xai  A.iU*i*xoS  .*«i»cra*7if  T»  ‘‘  .  l.cap.»* 
cr^x/taja  tmv  awoiairiv  xai  t»v  yiviaiv  ex  tov7ov  xomtri, 

/KE»  xai  cru/j-xpurtl  ytvttnv  xai  pB opa»,  Taf.'i  <Te  xai  3-etei  a\Xoiua-|v. 

“  Democritus  and  Leucippus  having  made  figures  (or 
varioufly  figured  atoms)  the  firft  principles,  make  ge¬ 
neration  and  alteration  out  of  thefe  ;  namely,  genera¬ 
tion  together  with  corruption  from  the  concretion  and 
fecretion  of  them,  but  alteration  from  the  change  of 
their  order  and  pofition.”  By  the  atomic  phyliolo* 
gifts  the  name  of  quality  was  generally  applied  only  to- 
thofe  things  which  we  have  called  fecondary  qualities. 

The  primary  being  confidered  as  tffential  to  matter,  were 
feldom,  if  ever,  called  qualities.  That  the  atoms,, 
which  they  held  to  be  the  firft  principles  of  bodies, 
were  figured,  folid,  extended,  and  moveable,  is  appa¬ 
rent,  not  only  from  the  fhort  view  of  their  fyftem  which 
we  have  given  from  Cudworth,  but  likewife  from  the 
paflages  which  we  have  juft  quoted'  from  Ariftotle  : 
but  the  question  debated  between  them  and  their  anta- 
gonifts  was,  whether  thofe  atoms  had  fmell,  tafle,  and 
colour  ;  or,  as  it  was  commonly  exprefled,  whether  they 
had  qualities  ?  Democritus,  Leucippus,  and  the  other 
atomifls,  we  fee,  maintained  that  they  had  not ;  and- 
the  following  account  of  the  dodtrine  of  Protagoras, 
another  philofopher  of  that  fchool,  fltows,  that  on  this 
fubjedt  at  leaft  the  ancient  advocates  for  the  atomic 
fyftem  reafoned  as  juftly  as  any  of  the  moderns,  and 
much  more  juftly  than  the  Peripatetics  and  Platonifls 
by  whom  they  were  oppofed.  Plato  having  in  his- 
Thecetetus  firft  faid  in  general  that  the  philofophy  of 
Protagoras  made  all  tilings  to  confift  of  a  commixture 
of  atoms  and  local  motion,  represents  his  dodlrine 
concerning  colours  in  particular,  after  this  manner  : 

“  Firft,  as  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  fight,  you- 
mull  conceive  what  is  called  a  white  or  black  colour, 
not  to  be  any  thing  abfolutely  exifting  either  without 
your  eyes  or  within  your  eyes  ;  but  black  and  white, 
and  every  other  colour,  is  caufed  Ify  different  motions- 
made  upon  the  eye,  from  objedts  differently  modified  j- 
fo  that  it  is  nothing  either  in  the  agent  or  patient  ab- 
foiutely, 


cated  to  us  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  real  opinion  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Carlisle.  But  this  differs  not  from  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  which  we  {hall  confider  by  and  by. 

(k)  This  is  denied  by  Bifhop  Warburton,  who  thinks  nothing  better  fettled  than  that  Democritus  and  Leu¬ 
cippus  were  the  authors  of  the  atomic  phyfiology.  We  highly  refpedt  the  learning  and  ingenuity  difplayed 
jn  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes ;  blit  on  this  point  we  are  convinced  that  its  author  is  miftaken.  Strabo- 
exprefsly  affirms,  that  Mochus  the  Pheniclan  was  the  author  of  the  atomic  phyfiology  ;  and  Cudworth  has 
proved,  by  arguments  which  to  us  are  perfectly  fatisfadfory,  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras  were  both  atomifls, 
and  that  they  derived  the  dodlrine  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt.  They  did  not,  indeed,  fpeculate  in  phyfics,, 
blit  delivered  their  dodlrines  as  they  had  received  them  from  tradition,  and  they  referred  all  motion  to  mind 
as  its  caufe.  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  we  believe,  were  the  firft  fpeculative  atomifls  :  but  though  they 
refined  upon,  and  perhaps  improved,  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  phyfiology  of  their  mafters,  they  un¬ 
happily  dropt  the  better  part  of  it ;  and,  banifhing  mind  from  their  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  they  became  ma- 
tcrialifts  and  atheifts.  With  the  fober  and  pious  part  of  phijofopliers  this  brought  the  atomic  theory  into- 
difrepute  4  and  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  who  were  theifts,  when  they  oppofed  that  theory,  always  pointed  their 
arguments  againft  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  which  is  probably  what  led  the  learned  bifhop  to  confider  thefe 
atheifts  as  the  authors  of  the  atomic  phyfiology. 


Fart  II. 

Of  the-  folutely,  but  fomething  which  arifes  from  between 
Compofi-  them  both  (l).”  From  this  paflage  it  is  plain  that 

Eo^ie^  Protagoras  thought  of  colours  exactly  as  Mr  Locke 
■  thought,  that  they  are  not  real  qualities  exilling  in  bo¬ 
dies,  but  merely  fenfations  excited  in  our  minds  ;  and 
indeed  he  is  prefently  after  reprefented  as  having  call¬ 
ed  them  T‘ya  ”».«'*  t**f**l*.  certain  fancies  or  appearances 
in  us.  But  there  is  in  the  Thcoetetus  another  paflage, 
in  which  a  fuller  account  is  given  of  the  atomic  plii- 
Iofophy,  to  this  purpofe  :  “  The  principle  upon  which 
all  thefe  things  depend  is  this,  That  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  (m)  is  motion  of  atoms  and  nothing  elfe;  which 
motion  is  confidered  two  ways,  and  is  accordingly 
called  by  two  names,  atlion  and  pqflion.  From  the  mu¬ 
tual  congrefs,  and,  as  it  were,  attrition  of  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  are  begotten  innumerable  offsprings,  which, 
tho-ugh  infinite  in  number,  yet  may  be  reduced  to  two 
general  heads,  fenfiblet  and  fenfations ,  which  are  both 
generated  at  the  fame  time.  The  fenfations  are  feeing, 
hearing,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  corresponding  fenfibles 
are  colours ,  founds ,  & c.  Wherefore,  when  the  eye  and 
its  proper  object  meet  together,  both  the  and 

the  the  fenftble  idea  of  white  and  black,  and 

th  t  fenfation  of  feeing,  are  generated  together,  neither 
of  which  would  have  been  produced  if  tliofe  two  had 
not  met.  The  like  is  to  be  conceived  of  all  otheryirt- 
Jibles ,  as  hot  and  cold,  See.  None  of  thefe  are  abfo- 
lute  things  in  .themfelves,  or  real  qualities  in  external 
objects  ;  but  they  ate  begotten  from  the  mutual  con¬ 
grefs  of  agent  and  patient,  and  that  by  motion.  So 
that  neither  the  agent  has  any  fuch  thing  in  it  before 
its  congrefs  with  the  patient,  nor  the  patient  before 
its  congrefs  with  the  agent.  But  the  agent  and  pa¬ 
tient  meeting  together,  and  begetting  fenfation  and 
fenfibles ,  both  the  objedt  and  the  fentient  are  forthwith 
made  to  be  fo  and  fo  qualified ;  as  when  honey  is 
tailed,  the  fenfation  of  tailing,  and  the  quality  of 
fweetnefs,  are  begotten  together,  though  the  fenfation 
be  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  taller,  and  the  quality’ of 
fweetnefs  to  the  honey.”  The  conclufion  of  all  which 
is  fummed  up  thus,  °u*  «»  uvh,  n»i 

j'lj'Hfi-Saii  ««  Not  one  of  thefe  fenfible  things  is  any  thing 
abfolutely  in  the  objeft  without,  bqt  they  arc  all  ge¬ 
nerated  or  made  relative  to  the  fentient  (n  ).” 

The  language  of  ancient  pliilofophy  was  deftdlive 
in  precifion  ;  terms  were  ufed  vaguely  and  improperly, 
fo  that  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  often  to  be 
colledled  only  from  the  context.  When  Protagoras 
is  here  made  to  fay,  that  when  the  agent  and  patient 
meet  together,  both  the  objedt  and  the  fentient  are 
forthwith  made  to  be  fo  and  fo  qualified;  as  when  ho¬ 
ney  is  tailed,  the  fenfation  of  tailing  and  the  quality 
of  fweetnefs  are  begotten  together  ;  it  could  not  be 
his  meaning,  that  any  real  change  is  made  upon  the 
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external  objedl  merely  by  our  tailing  it,  but  only  Of  the 
that  the  aftual  fenfation  and  the  fenfible  idea  of  fweet- 
nefs  are  produced  at  once  ;  juft  as  liqhad  faid  before,  ' . 
that  the  fenfible  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  the  fen- 
fation  of  feeing,  are  generated  together.  'If  his  words 
be  thus  interpreted,  they  exprefs  a  noble  truth  ;  and 
the  whole  paflage  Ihows,  that  the  ancient  Atomic 
theory  differed  not  from  the  theory  of  Des  Cartes, 

Newton,  and  Locke,  being  the  moft  rational  as  well 
as  the  earliell  fyftem  of  phyfics  with  which  we  have 
any  acquaintance.  By  divefting  body  of  effential forms 
dillindl  from  matter  and  motion,  and  by  giving  to  the 
firft  matter  extenfion  and  folidity,  it  renders  the  cor¬ 
poreal  world  intelligible  ;  and  accounts  for  thofe  ap¬ 
pearances  which  are  called  fecondary  qualities,  in  a 
manner  perfedlly  fatisfaflory.  Arillotle  indeed  op- 
pofed  the  Atomic  philofophy,and  had  influence  enough 
to  bring  it  into  difrepute  for  many  ages ;  but  when 
he  infilled  that  the  two  conftituent  principles  of  body 
are  matter  and  form ,  both  independent  of  all  fentient 
beings,  and  which  may  be  conceived  as  exilling  di- 
ftinCl  from  each  other,  he  fubllituted  for  a  Ample 
and  fublime  theory  an  abfurd  and  incomprehenfiblc 
fid  ion. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Essences  of  Bodies. 

Having  treated  of  the  fubftance,  qualities,  and  The  effen- 
powers  of  body,  we  may  feem  to  have  exhaufted  this  cesofbodie» 
part  of  our  fubjedt ;  but  there  is  ftill  more  to  be  done.  re*ulti 
Metaphyficians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  introduced 
another  term  into  the  fcience,  to  denote  that  which 
diftinguilhes  one  fpecies  or  fort  of  bodies  from  all 
other  fpecies  or  forts  ;  and  this  term  we  fllall  briefly 
explain.  Gold  is  apparently  different  from  lead,  and 
from  every  other  fpecies  of  metal  5  a  horfe  is  appa¬ 
rently  different  from  an  ox,  and  from  every  other 
fpecies  of  animals  ;  and  all  animals  apparently  dif¬ 
fer  from  all  vegetables,  as  vegetables  differ  from  me¬ 
tals-  .  .  .  .  J57 

It  is  only  with  the  bodies ,  not  the  minds  of  animals,  According^ 
that  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  ;  and  we  have  feen  to  th<r  Pcn* 
that  all  bodies  arc  compofed  of  the  fame  matter. —  j^atonifts” 
What  then  is  it  that  makes  different  bodies  exhibit  from  effen- 
to  us  fuch  different  appearances  ;  or,  in  other  words,  tialfbrm*; 
how  come  they  to  be  pofleffed  of  fuch  different  qua¬ 
lities  and  powers  ?  It  is  (fay  the  followers  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle)  from  their  having  different  effential 
forms,  by  which  every  natural  fubftance  is  effentially 
charafterifed ;  for  of  every  animal,  vegetable,  or  me¬ 
tal,  &c.  there  is  a  form  conceived,  as  exifting  before 
the  individuals  in  which  it  is  incorporated,  from  which 
refult  all  the  properties  of  that  animal,  vegetable,  or 
metal,  fuch  as  figure,.  f%e,  colour ,  and  the  other  quali¬ 
ties 
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(0  Trokafit  TOtwv  ovlxai  xa7a  ret  tpt.iia.1a.  irpaloy,  S  it  yak tip  xpapix  Xtvxev  pip  ttvai  trvlo  tltpoy  n  rat  tray  opiptaluy,  pint  tv  roip 
tptptatrt,  akka  pitkat  rt  xat  Muxov  xat  ortovv  akko  XP°M-a  E*,rxf  jrpoa/SoXxr  rav  optpcal-jy  7rpt (  rnv  oTpatrnyovo-ay  tpopay  tpaytilat  ytyttn- 
pityoy  xa<  o  it  txatr toy  ttvai  fapitv  yaapim,  ovh  to  yrpoatiakkoy  ovlt  to  orpcaiskkopttyoy  akka  pttla^v  ti  ty.atrla  iStoy  ytyoyo f. 

(m)  Protagoras  was  a  follower  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  in  every  thing,  and  of  courfe  anatlieift.— 
This,  however,  does  not  hinder  him  from  having  been  a  corredt  phyfiologift  with  refpedt  to  the  compofition 
of  body  }  and  as  fuch  only  is  he  quoted  by  us.  It  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  think,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  feft  of  ancient  philofophers  in  which  there  were  not  many  atheifts. 

(n)  Apyti  St  t%,  ip  agvy  in  tktyopity  ravla  ppomai  fi  St  au 7«v,  a'f  to  t«>  xivwtrir  xv  xat  akko  oeapa  t ou'it  tvSty,  rpp  St  y.inrtat  Sut 
t/Jn,  x-M,9ei /xtv  ax-tipov  txartfov,  ^ovaxuv  Jt  rs  «,.v  sroitiv  tvov,  to  ft  trortryttv,  See  the  Tbe'J letup  ;  lee  ally  Cudiaortb'i  Intiir 

leilual  Syfem,  Book  I.  chap.  i. 
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Of  the  ties  perceptible  by  our  fenfes :  but  this  internal  and 
^  Bod  es°^  eJfentia l  form  from  which  all  other  forms  refult, 

.  is  not  perceptible  by  our  fenfesj  nor  even  by  our  un- 

derftandin'g  directly  and  immediately,  nor  otherwife 
than  by  the  analogy  formerly  mentioned..  Thefe  ef- 
fential  forms,  wc  are  told,  mean  fomething,  which, 
though  different  from  matter,  can  yet  never  fubfift 
without  it ;  fomething  which,  united  with  it,  helps 
to  produce  every  compofite  being,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
other  words,  every  natural  fub dance  in  the  vifible 
,58  world. 

"Sat  thefe  This  affertion  Mr  Harris  fubmits  with  deference  to 
forms  have  his  contemporaries;  btcaufe  (fays  he)  “I  fpcak perhaps 
l-nce*1^"  fpe<^rcs  as  Shocking  to  fomc  philofophers  as  thofe 
were  to  ./Eneas  which  he  met  in  his  way  to  hell — 
Terribiles  vifu  forma.”  The  elegant  author’s  unwilling- 
nefs  to  frighten  his  contemporaries,  was  a  proof  of  his 
amiable  and  benevolent  difpofition  ;  but  he  needed  not 
to  have  differed  from  any  fuch  apprebenfion.  Thofe 
fpedtres,  apparently  fo  dreadful,  hadlong  before  been  laid 
to  reft  by  the  incomparable  Cudworth,  who  has  demon- 
ftrated,  that  effentuil  forms  different  from  matter  and  mo¬ 
tion,  as  they  have  no  real  exiftence,  had  no  place  in  the 
moft  ancient  philofophy  ;  and  that  the  different  appear¬ 
ances  or  fenfible  qualities  which  different  bodies  ex¬ 
hibit,  are  the  refult  of  the  different  contexture  of 
their  infenfible  parts.  Thus,  gold  and  lead  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  primary  matter,  but  the  atoms  or  mi¬ 
nute  parts  of  that  matter  are  in  the  one  fubftance  dif¬ 
ferently  combined  from  what  they  are  in  the  other  ; 
and  this  different  combination  is  the  foie  caufe  that 
gold  is  fpccifically  heavier  than  lead,  more  ductile, 
and  of  a  different  colour,  &c.  For  the  very  fame 
reafon,  iron  is  harder  than  either  gold  or  lead,  fpeci- 
fically  lighter,  and  poffeffed  of  many  other  fenfible 
qualities  which  are  not  found  in  either  of  thefe  fub- 
itances.  One  vegetable  differs  from  another  exter¬ 
nally  in  fize,  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  proportion  of  parts,  &c.  but  all  vegetables  are 
-compofed  of  the  fame  matter ;  and  the  external  dif¬ 
ference  which  prevails  among  them  is  the  refult  of  a 
different  ftrufture  and  motion  of  their  infenfible  parts. 
The  fame  i3  to  be  faid  of  the  differences  which  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  they  all  refult  from 
internal  organization  and  motion,  and  from  nothing 
elfe,  whatever  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  that  mo- 
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ftinguifti  them  from  other  effences  which  are  only  norm-  Of  the  ! 

nal ,  and  with  which  we  are  perfectly  acquainted,  be-  LV,  j 

caufe  they  are  the  fabrication  of  our  own  minds. —  a^ter^f  ' 

Thus,  a  beautiful  bright  yellow,  a  certain  fpecific  gra- 

vity,  extreme  du&ility,  and  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  Nomina]  ef-  , 

are  the  qualities  by  which  we  diftinguilh  gold  from  fenSes.wha*  ! 

all  other  metals.  Of  thefe  qualities  we  frame  a  fort thejr  are>  ; 

of  general  conception,  which  we  call  the  effence  of 

gold  ;  and  every  fubftance  in  which  we  find  this  ef- 

fence,  we  clafe  under  the  fpecific  name  gold.  For 

though  it  is  obvious  that  our  conceptions  cannot  be 

the  real  effences  of  things  external,  yet  are  they  fuffi-. 

cient  guides  to  thefe  effences,  as  wc  know  that  bodies 

which,  being  all  formed  of  the  fame  matter,  have  the 

very  fame  fenfible  qualities,  muft  likewife  have  the 

fame  internal  organization  cr  texture  of  parts,  be- 

caufe  it  is  only  in  that  organization  or  texture  that 

one  body  can  differ  from  another. — And  fo  much  fqr 

bodily  fubftance,  qualities,  and  effences. 


Chap.  III.  Of  the  Existence  of  Matter. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  corporeal  Berke’eyat] 
fubftances  confift  of  minute  atoms,  folid  and  extended;  tempts  to  . 
and  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of  every  body  refult 


from  the  combination  and  motion  of  the  atoms  of. 


matter  has 


,  159  , 


dies  un¬ 
known  to 
lies* 


The  real  ef-  This  particular  internal  texture  and  motion  of  in- 
•fences of  bo- fenfible  parts,  is  that  which  makes  one  fort  of  bodies 
.1..  differ  externally  from  every  other  fort  of  bodies  ;  and 

it  is  by  modern  metaphyficians  called  the  real  effence 
of  bodies.  Thus,  that  internal  texture  of  minute, 
parts,  which  makes  gold  of  a  bright  yellow,  extreme¬ 
ly  c’-uttile,  fpecifically  heavier  than  all  other  metals, 
and  foluble  in  aqua  regia,  is  the  real  effence  of  gold  ; 
but  what  that  effence  is  in  itfelf  no  man  can  tell,  as 
we  perceive  only  the  qualities  which  refult  from  it. 
We  are,  however,  certain,  that  it  is  different  from  the 
real  effences  of  lead  and  iron,  becaufe  it  produces 
different  effefts  from  thofe  which  are  produced  by 
thefe  effences ;  and  different  effefts  are  never  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fame  circumftances  by  the  fame  caufe. 

We  have  called  the  internal  texture  and  motion  of 
the  infenfible  parts  of  bodies  their  real  effences ,  to  di- 


which  that  body  is  compofed.  The  celebrated  Ber-  no  exift- 
keley,  Biftiop  of  Cloyne,  however,  attempted  to  de-ence. 
monftrate  that  thefe  atoms  have  no  real  exiftence  ; 
and  that  the  very  fuppofition  of  a  folid,  extend¬ 
ed,  and  inert  fubftance,  being  the  archetype  of  our 
ideas,  involves  in  it  an  abfurdity  and  contradiction. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  all  our  knowledge  of 
matter  is  derived  through  the  fenfes,  either  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  very  ail  of  fenfation,  or  mediately  by  an 
affociation  which  is  refolvable  into  a  procefs  of  rea- 
foning.  According  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
ftated,  and  laboured  to  eftablilh,  matter  itfelf  is  no 
immediate  objeCt  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  as  thefe  are  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Bifhop  ereCted  his  demon  - 
ltration,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  confider  .his 
theory,  becaufe  it  has  been  repreCented  as  in  the 
higheft  degree  pernicious,  and  as  leading  to  univerfal 
fcepticifin.  ^ 

The  author  of  the  EJfay  on  the  Nature  and  Immn-- v;ew, 
tahility  of  Truth,  reprefents  Berkeley  as  teaching  us,  of  his  iheo* 
“  that  external  objects  that  is,  the  things  which  werygiven 
take  for  external  objcCts)  arc  nothing  but  ideas  in  J^antag0* 
our  minds  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  every  re- 
fpett  different  from  what  they  appear  to  be  ;  that  mat¬ 
ter  exifts  not  but  in  our  minds  5  and  that  independent 
on  its  and "'our  faculties,  the  earth,  the  fun,  and  the 
Harry  heavens,  have  no  exiftence  at  all ;  that  a  light¬ 
ed  candle  hath  not  one  of  thofe  qualities  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  ;  that  it  is  not  white,  nor  luminous,  nor 
round,  nor  divifible,  nor  extended  ;  but  that,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  or  can  ever  know  to  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  king  of  PrnfTia,  a 
mad  dog,  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  Saturn’s  ring, 
one  of  the  Pleiades,  or  nothing  at  all.”  With  refpeCl 
to  the  confequences  of  this  theory,  he  affirms,  that  “  it 
is  fubverfive  of  man’s  moft  important  interefts,  as  a  mo¬ 
ral,  intelligent,  and  percipient  being;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  a!fo,  that  ifitwere  univeifally  and  ferioufly  adopt- 
3 
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of  Berkeley,  as  we  know  that  the  bifhops  Sherlock, 
Smalridge,  and  others,  adualiy  did,  the  diffolution 
of  fociety  and  the  deftrudion  of  mankind  would  in¬ 
deed  be  inevitable.  The  feribbling  race,  by  ufing 
mad  dogs  for  candles,  would  all  become  infeded  with 
the  hydrophobia  ;  and  having  their  natural  irritability 
augmented  by  the  eanine  rabies,  they  would  bite  and 
tear  till  not  a  human  being  were  left  alive. 

But  to  drop  this  ludicrous  ftyle,  fo  unfuitable  to 
his  theory  ph'ilofophical  inveftigation  and  calm  inquiry,  we  beg 

hind  if. 


m 


9f  'he  ed,  the  difiblution  of  fociety,  and  the  deftrudion  of  ter  are  the  refult  of  fklfe  inferences  from  true  fenfa-  Of  the  “ 
Matter  mank‘nd>  would  necelfarily  enfue  within  the  compafs  tions.  Exiflcnceof 

- ^  of  a  month.”  The  Bifhop  makes  the  fame  diftindion  that  we  have  Matter‘  . 

The  diffolution  of  fociety  and  the  deftrudion  of  made  between  ideas  and  notions ;  ^draining  the  ufe 
mankind  are  indeed  difmal  confequenees— enough  to  of  the  former  term  to  denote  the  relids  of  fenfation, 
make  a  man  fhudder  in  his  clofct.  But  do  they  really  and  employing  the  latter  to  denote  our  knowledge  or 
flow  from  Berkeley ’s  fyftem?  They  certainly  do,  if  it  be  conception  of  fpirits  and  all  fuch  objeds  as  are  not 
the  aim  of  that  fyftem  to  prove  that  a  candle  has  not  perceived  by  fenfe.  He  likewife  affirms,  that  we  can 
any  one  quality  which  it  appears  to  have,  and  that  it  have  no  idea  of  an  external  inert  fubftance  ;  becanfe 
may  be  a  mad  dog ;  for  fhould  all  philofophers,  by  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  idea,  or  the 
fome  means  or  other,  become  converts J:o  the  theory  fenfation  of  which  it  is  a  relict :  and  as  all  mankind 

admit  that  ideas  and  fenfations  can  have  no  exiftence 
but  in  the  mind  of  a  percipient  being,  he  therefore 
infers  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  exifting 
unperceived,  and  by  confequence  can  have  no  idea  of 
matter  in  the  philosophical  fenfe  of  that  word.  So- 
lidity,  extenfion,  divifibility,  motion,  figure,  colour, 
tafte,  .  and  all  thofe  things  which  are  ufually  called 
qualities  primary  and  fecondary,  being  according  to 
him  mere  ideas,  can  have  no  exiftence  but  in  a  mind 

hv*  f . . Vo....  .„ruj,  wc  perceiving  them  j  but  f®  far  is  he  from  fuppofing  their 

,J  leave  to  affirm,^  that  the  theory  of  Berkeley  is  here  exiftence  to  depend  upon  the  perception  of  our  minds, 


ii  ,  a  .  c  *  *  r  ^LiLcuuuii  ui  uur  HiinuS« 

totally  and  grofsly  mifre;  refented,  and  that  not  one  that  he  fays  exprefsly,  “  When  in  broad  day-light  I 

of  thofe  dangerous  confemipnrps  wbir-H  fw™  tK-i,  nnon  n-t-r  .....  •  _ _  ,  1  .  , 


of  thofe  dangerous  confequenees  which  flow  from  that 
mifreprefentation  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  anything 
taught  in  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  and  the 
Dialogues  on  the  Exiftence  of  Matter.  So  far  is  Berke- 


open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choofe  whe¬ 
ther  I  ffiall  fee  or  no,  or  to  determine  what  particular 
objeds  lhall  prefent  themfelves  to  my  view ;  and  fo 
likewife  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  fenfes,  the  idea3 


1  r  i  »  |  J  t  .  ,  ,  ,  aiiu  uLiicr  lenicSj  tne  luc23 

Jey  trom  teaching  that  external  things  are  nothing  but  imprinted  on  them  are  not  creatures  of  my  will.  There 
ideas  in  our  minds,  and  that  they  are  in  every  refped  is  therefore  fome  other  will  or  fpirit  that  produces 
different  from  what  they  appear  to  be,  that  he  teaches  them.  The  queftion  between  the  materialifts  and  me 
the  very  reverfe  of  this  in  the  plaineft  language  pof-  is  not,  Whether  things  have  a  real  exiftence  out  of 
lible.  i  am  of  a  vulgar  call  (fays  he),  fimple  enough  the  mind  of  this  or  that  perfon  ?  but,  Whether  they 
to  believe  my  fenfes,  and  leave  things  as  1  find  them,  have  an  abfolute  exiftence,  diftind  from  being  percei- 
Xt  is  my  opinion,  that  the  real  things  are  thofe  very  ved  by  God,  and  exterior  to  all  minds  P  I  affert,  as  well 
things  I  fee  and  feel  and  perceive  by  my  fenfes.  That  as  they,  that  fince  we  are  affeded  from  without,  we 
a  tlung  ihould  really  be  perceived  by  my  fenfes,  and  muft  allow  powers  to  be  without  in  a  being  diftind 


at  the  fame  time  not  really  exift,  is  to  me  a  plain  con¬ 
tradiction.  When  I  deny  fenlible  things  an  exiftence 
out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in  particu- 

lar,  but  all  minds  Now  it  is  plain  they  have  an  ex-  what  thirJ  nature.  'Thus''  I  prove  it”  to  be  "fpirit- 
utence  exterior  to  my  mind,  fince  I  find  them  by  ex.  From  the  effeds  I  fee  produced,  I  conclude  there  are 

TTPfl  pn  P  P  f  n  Kp  iniffpnpnrlont  .  4-  TU  *  _  .1  .  r  _  fl*  .  i  1  e  .  ... 


from  ourfdves.  So  far  we  are  agreed.  But  then  we 
differ,  as  to  the  kind  of  this  powerful  being. .  I  will  - 
have  it  to  be  fpirit  ;  they  matter,  or  I  know  not 


.  ,  .  _  '  '  .  , - ;  - - -  *  x  cunauuc  entre  a 

penenee  to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is  therefore  aCtions;  and  becaufe  adions,  volitions  (for  I  have  no 
tome  other  mind  wherein  they  exift  during  the  inter-  notion  of  any  adion  diftind  from  volition) ;  and  be- 
va!s  between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them  ;  as  caufe  there  are  volitions,  there  muft  be  a  will.  A  train 
likewife  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after  the  things  I  perceive  muft  have  an  exiftence,  they  or 
my  annihilation.  And  as  the  fame  is  true  with  regard  their  archetypes,  out  of  my  mind  :  but  being  ideas,  nei- 
to  all  other  finite  created  fpirits,  it  neceffanly  follows  ther  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exift  otherwife  than 

there  is  an  omnipotent  eternal  mind,,  which  knows  and  *"  —  -  -i - .i  r  ,  „  . 

comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  our 
view  in  fuch  a  manntr,  and  according  to  fuch  rules, 
as  he  bimfelf  hath  ordained,  and  are  by  us  termed  the 
laws  of  nature.” 


an  underftanding  :  there  is  therefore  ail  uaderftand- 
ing.  But  will  and  underftanding  conftitute  in  the 
llrideft  fenfe  a  mind  or  fpirit.  The  powerful  caufe,  > 
therefore,  of  my  ideas  is,  in  Arid  propriety  of  fpeech, 
a  fpirit.” 

This  is  a  faithful  abftrad  of  Berkeley’s  theory  given  '/  haoheo.* 
in  his  own  words.  Matter,  according  to  him,  can- ry, however 
not  be  the  pattern  or  archetype  of  ideas,  becaufe  an  imProbabis? 
idea  can  refemble  nothing  but  another  idea,  or  the^^u* 
fenfation  of  which  it  is  a  relid.  Matter,  he  thinks,  ini*5 


So  far  is  Berkeley  from  teaching  that,  independent 
«n  us  and  our  faculties,  the  earth,  the  fun,  and  the 
ftarry  heavens,  have  no  exiftence  at  all,  and  that  a 
lighted  candle  has  not  one  of  thofe  qualities  which  it 
appears  to  have,  that  he  over  and  over  affirms  the  di- 

•elCOn-rr;  .l^e  .un^er^e.  ^as  a  rcal  exiftence  «uuui  ut  me  t, uuje  oi  mtas ;  ror  every  cauie  mult  be 
to  the  fniWnt0f  inff"rte  ,  m  Wh°m’  ’^cording  a£tivt>  a"«l  matter  is  defined  to  be  inert  and  incapable 
to  the  fenptures,  we  allhve  and  move  and  have  our  of  adion.  He  therefore  infers,  that  all  our  fenfations 
being  ,  that  a  lighted  candle  has  not  only  all  thofe  qua-  of  what  we  call  the  qualities  of  body  are  the  effed  of 
ht.es  which  it  appears  to  have,  but  that,  with  refped  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity  lipon  our  minds  • 
L  V  eIfe ;  ■  that  fo  far  from  being  con-  and  that  corporeal  fubftance  has  no  exiftence,  or  at 

b  £  T  ^  °u  fenfeS’.aWf  are  never  .decei‘ved  leail  ^at  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  exiftence.  Thar 
by  them  ,  and  that  all  our  miftakes  concenung  mat-  fuch  may  pojfibly  be  the  origin  of  our  fenfations,  nd 

man 
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JE  the  fm?n  W'N  deny  w^10  refle&s  upon  the  infinite  power  and  anfwer  will  be  perfectly  fatisfa&ory  to  every  reader  Of  the 

Matter.0  wifclom  of  the  Agent  from  whom  they  are  faid  to  pro-  who  attends  to  the  diftinCtion,  which,  after  the  Bi- Exiftence 

L—y— »  ceed.  Dr  Reid  himfelf,  the  ableft  of  all  Dr  Berke-  Ihop,  we  have  Rated  between  ideas  and  notions.  Matter*  f 

ley’s  opponents,  frankly  acknowledges  that  no  man  Though  we  believe  this  dangerous  inference  from  ^7  ' 

“  can  {how,  by  any  good  argument,  that  all  our  fen-  Berkeley’s  principles  is  commonly  attributed  to  Hume  That  au- 

fations  might  not  have  been  as  they  are,  though  no  as  its  author,  it  did  not  efcape  the  fagacity  of  the  Bi-thor  fore* 

165  body  or  quality  of  body  had  ever  exifted.”  Ihop  himfelf.  In  the  third  dialogue,  Hylas,  who  pleads**™ 

^n  its  con-  jn  ;ts  confeqlU;nCes  we  do  not  perceive  that  this  for  the  exigence  of  matter,  thus  objects  to  the  reafon- 
theory  can  be  hurtful  either  to  religion,  to  virtue,  ing  of  his  antagonift.  “  Notwithftanding  all  you  have 
i‘  ‘  faid,  to  me  it  feems,  that  according  to  your  own  way 
of  thinking,  and  in  confcquence  of  your  own  principles, 
it  Ihould  follow,  that  you  are  only  a  fyftem  of  float¬ 
ing  ideas,  without  any  fubftance  to  fupport  them. 


:  to  the  bufinefs  of  common  life  ;  for  it  only  ex¬ 
plodes  the  notion  of  a  fubftratum,  which,  though 
it  may  have  a  real  exiftence,  was  never  thought  of  by 
the  generality  of  mankind  in  any  nation  under  hea¬ 


ven.  Dr  Beattie  indeed  affirms,  that  in  “  lefs  than  a  Words  are  not  to  be  ufed  without  a  meaning.  And  as 
month  after  the  nonexiftence  of  matter  fhould  be  uni-  there  is  no  more  meaning  in  fpiritual  fubftance  than 


verfally  admitted,  he  is  certain  there  could  not,  with-  in  material  fubftance,  the  c 
out  a  miracle,  be  one  human  creature  alive  on  the  as  the  other.” 


e  is  to  be  exploded  as  well 


face  of  the  earth.”  But  this  aflertion  mull  be  the  To  this  Philcnous  anfwers  :  “  How  often  muft  I  re-  Obviated 
confcquence  of  his  miftaking  Berkeley’s  nonexiftence  peat,  that  I  know  or  am  eonfeious  of  my  own  being  ;  but 
of  matter  for  the  nonexiftence  of  fenfible  objeCts,  the  and  that  I  myfelf  am  not  my  ideas,  but  fomewhat 
reality  and  exiftence  of  which  the  Bifliop  never  denied,  elfe;  a  thinking  aCtive  principle,  that  perceives,  knows 
On  the  contrary,  he  exprefsly  fays,  “  We  are  fure  wills,  and  operates  about  ideas  ?  I  know  that  I,  one 
that  we  really  fee,  hear,  feel  5  in  a  word,  that  we  are  and  the  fame  felf,  perceive  both  colours  and  founds  } 

affeCted  with  fenfible  impreffions;  and  how  are  we  that  a  colour  cannot  perceive  a  found,  nor  a  found 

concerned  any  farther  ?  I  fee  this  cherry,  I  feel  it,  I  a  colour ;  that  I  ana  therefore  one  independent  prin¬ 
ce  it  ;  and  1  am  fure  nothing  cannot  be  feen,  or  felt,  ciple,  diftinCt  from  colour  and  found  ;  and,  for  the 
or  tailed  :  it  is  therefore  real.  Take  away  the  fenfa-  fame  reafon,  from  all  other  fenfible  things  and  inert 
tions  of  foftnefs,  moifture,  rednefs,  tartnefs,  and  you  ideas.  But  I  am  notin  like  manner  eonfeious  either  of 

.-1 - .C-  -l--— »  All  -1~*-  -• - 11- - - J  the  exiftence  or  eflence  of  matter  Farther,  I  know 

what  I  mean,  when  I  affirm  that  there  is  a  fpiritual 
fubftance  or  fupport  of  ideas ;  i.  e.  that  a  fpirit  knows 
and  perceives  ideas.  But  1  do  not  know  what  is 


take  away  the  cherry.”  All  this  is  equally  true  and 
equally  conceivable,  whether  the  combined  fenfations 
which  indicate  to  us  the  exiftence  of  the  cherry  be 
the  effeCt  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  or  of  the 
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impulfe  of  matter  upon  our  minds;  and  to  the  lives  meant,  when  it  is  faid  that  an  unperceiving  fubftance 
of  men  there  is  no  greater  danger  in  adopting  the  for-  hath  inherent  in  it,  and  fupports,  either  ideas  or  the 
mer  than  the  latter  opinion.  archetypes  of  ideas.  In  the  very  notion  or  definition 

_ _  But  it  has  been  faid,  that  Berkeley’s  doCtrine  necef-  of  material  fubftance  there  is  included  a  manifeft  re- 

•quence  of  farily  leads  to  fcepticifm  in  religion,  as  the  fame  kind  of  pugnance  and  inconfiftency.  But  this  cannot  be  faid 
Berkeley  s  reafon]ng  which  he  employs  to  prove  the  non-exiftence  of  the  notion  of  fpirit.  That  ideas  Ihould  exift  in 

which  ’  of  matter,  operates  equally  againft  the  exiftence  of  mind,  what  doth  not  perceive,  or  be  produced  by  what  doth 

and  confequently  againft  the  poffibility  of  a  future  ftate  not  ail,  is  repugnant.  But  it  is  no  repugnancy  to 
of  rewards  and  p'unifhments.  “  The  rational  iflfue  of  fay,  that  a  perceiving  thing  Ihould  be  the  fubjeil  of 
this  fyftem  (we  are  told)  is  fcepticifm  with  regard  to  ideas,  or  an  aCtive  being  the  caufe  of  them.  That 
every  thing  excepting  the  exiftence  of  our  ideas  and  I,  who  am  a  fpirit  or  thinking  fubftance,  exift,  I 
their  neceffary  relations.  For  ideas  being  the  only  know  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  my  ideas  exift.  I 
objeCts  of  thought,  and  having  no  exiftence  but  when  know  likewife  what  I  mean  by  the  terms  /  and 
we  are  eonfeious  of  them,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  myfelf ;  and  1  know  this  immediately  or  intuitively ; 
there  is  no  objeCt  of  our  thought  which  can  have  a  though  I  do  not  perceive  it  as  I  perceive  a  triangle, 
continued  and  permanent  exiftence.  Body  and  fpi-  a  colour,  or  a  found.  Ideas  are  things  inactive  and 
rit,  caufe  and  effect,  time  and  fpace,  to  which  we  were  perceived  ;  and  fpirits  a  fort  of  beings  altogether  dif- 

wont  to  aferibe  an  exiftence  independent  of  our  fereni  from  them,  by  which  they  are  perceived.  I  do 

thought,  all  are  turned  out  of  exiftence  by  this  fhort  not,  therefore,  fay,  that  my  foul  is  an  idea,  or  like 

dilemma  :  Either  thofe  things  are  ideas  of  fenfation  an  idea.  However,  taking  the  word  idea  in  a  large 
or  reflection,  or  they  are  not :  If  they  are  ideas  of  fenfe,  my  foul  may  be  faid  to  furnifli  me  with  an-idea, 
fenfation  or  reflection,  they  «an  have  no  exiftence,  that  is,  an  image  or  likenefs  of  God,  though  indeed 

but  when  we  are  eonfeious  of  them  :  If  they  are  not  extremely  inadequate.  For  all  the  notion  I  have  of 

ideas  of  fenfation  or  reflection,  they  are  words  without  God  is  obtained  by  reflecting  on  my  own  foul, 
any  meaning.”  heightening  its  powers,  and  removing  its  imperfec* 

This  fophifm  was  advanced  as  a  confequence  from  tions.  I  have,  therefore,  though  not  an  inaCtive  idea, 
Berkeley’s  principles  by  Mr  Hume  ;  and  upon  thefe  yet  in  myfelf  fome  fort  of  an  aCtive  thinking  image 
principles  it  has  been  deemed  unanfwerable  by  fubfe-  of  the  Deity.  And  though  I  perceive  him  not  by 
quent  philofophers  of  great  merit.  But  is  it  really  fenfe,  yet  I  have  a  notion  of  him,  or  know  him,  by 
a  part  of  Berkeley’s  fyftem,  or  can  it  be  fairly  infer-  reflection  and  reafoning.  My  own  mind  and  my  own 
red  from  the  principles  on  which  that  fyftem  is  built  ?  ideas  I  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  j  and  by  the 
Thefe  queftions  it  is  fit  that  Berkeley  fhould  anfwer  help  of  thefe  do  immediately  apprehend  the  pojftbility 
for  himfelf :  and  wc  fhall  feature  to  affert,  that  his  of  the  exiftence  of  other  fpirits  and  ideas.  Farther, 
N°  214.  4  foena 
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Oi  i he  from  my  being,  and  from  the  dependency  I  find  in  mind,  or  unperceived  ;  but  they  will  have  oirr  ideas  of  Of  the 

Exigence  myfejf  arKl  my  Ideas,  I  do  by  an  aft  of  reafon  tiecefia-  the  primary  qualities  to  be  patterns-  or  images  of  0f 

ot  Matter.  ^  jnfer  eKIdei>ce  of  a  God,  and  of  all  created  things  which  exill  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthink-  -  .  _v - i 

things  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  granted  that  we  ing  Jubilance  which  they  call  matter.  But  it  is  evi- 

have  neither  an  immediate  evidence,  nor  a  demonftra-  dent  that  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  are  only  ideas 

tive  knowledge,  of  the  exiftence  of  other  finite  fpirits  ;  exifting  in  the  mind  ;  that  without  extenfion  folidity 

but  it  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  fuch  fpirits  are  cannot  be  conceived;  that  an  idea  can  be  like  no- 

on  a  footing  with  material  fubftances :  if,  to  fuppofe  thing  but  another  idea ;  and  that  confequently  nei- 
the  one  be  inconfiftent,  and  if  it  be  not  inconfiftent  to  ther  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exill  in  an  unper- 
fuppofe  the  other ;  if  the  one  can  be  inferred  by  no  ceiving  fubftance.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  very 
argument,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the  other ;  if  notion  of  what  is  called  matter  or  corporeal  fuhfimce ,  in. 
we  fee  figns  and  effefts  indicating  diftinft  finite  a-  volves  a  coptradiftion  in  it.” 

gents  like  ourfelves,  and  fee  no  lign  or  fymptom  what-  This  account  of  extenfion  and  folidity  affords  afallacioui. 
ever  that  leads  to  a  rational  belief  of  matter.  I  fay,  ftriking  inftance  how  much  the  moll  vigorous  and  up- 
laftly,  that  I  have  a  notion  of  fpirit,  though  I  have  right  mind  is  liable  to  be  warped  by  prejudice  in  be- 
not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  an  idea  of  it.  I  do  not  per-  half  of  a  darling  theory,  and  how  apt  the  cleared  under- 
ceive  it  as  an  idea,  or  by  means  of  an  idea  ;  but  know  Handing  is  to  be  blinded  by  the  equivocal  ufe  of  terms, 

it  by  refleftion.  Whereas,  I  neither  perceive  matter  That  Bilhop  Berkeley  poffeffed  a  vigorous  and  per- 

objeftively  as  I  do  an  idea,  nor  know  it  as  I  do  myfelf  fpicacious  mind,  his  moll  vehement  antagonills  are  ea- 
by  a  reflex  aft  5  neither  do  I  mediately  apprehend  ger  to  admit ;  and  that  his  intentions  were  good,  is 
.  it  by  fimilitude  of  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  yet  known  to  all  Europe.  Yet  by  the  equivocal  ufe  of 
colleft  it  by  reafoning  from  that  which  I  know  the  word  idea ,  which  the  writings  of  Locke  had  then 
immediately.  All  which  makes  the  cafe  of  mat-  introduced  into  the  language  of  philofophy,  he  has  here 
ter  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Deity  and  all  fuffered  himfelf  to  lofe  fight  of  a  veiy  proper  and  accu- 
fpirits.”  rate  diHinftion, which, fojfar  as  we  knew,  was  among  the 

Thus  far  we  think  Berkeley’s  theory  tenible,  and  moderns  firlt  made  by  himfelf  between  ideas  and  notions. 
ueu  wuu  *ts  confequences  harmlefs.  That  by  the  immediate-  According  to  the  Bilhop,  M  we  have  a  notion  of  power 
this,  he  en-  agency  of  the  Deity  all  our  fenfations  might  be  what  and  a  notion  of  fpirits,  but  we  can  have  no  idea  either 
deavours  t"  they  are  though  matter  had  no  exiftence,  we  think  he  of  the  one  or  the  other  ;  for  all  ideas  being  pafiive  and 
prove  the  jjas  p^ved  by  arguments  unanfwerable ;  and  we  are  inert,  they  cannot  reprefent  unto  us  by  way  of  image  or 

matter'fm-  hkewife  of  opinion,  that  by.  admitting  the  evidence  likenefs  that  which  afts.  Such  is  the  nature  of  fpirit  or 

pvllible.  of  fenfe,  confcioufnefs,  and  reafon,  in  their  fulled  ex-  that  which  afts,  that  it  cannot  be  of  itfelf  perceived, 

tent,  and  by  dillinguilhiug  properly  between  thofe  but  only  by  the  effefts  which  it  produceth.  It  mull 

things  of  which  we  have  ideas,  and  thofe  of  which  we  be  owned,  however,  that  we  have  fome  notion  of  foul, 
have  notions,  he  has  fufficicntly  fecured  the  exiftence  fpirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  willing, 
of  fpirits  or  percipient  beings,  and  obviated  the  irre-  loving,  hating,  inafmuch  as  we  know  or  underftand, 
ligious  fophillry  of  Hume  before  it  was  conceived  by  the  meaning  of  thefe  words.” 

that  author.  But  the  good  Bilhop  Hops  not  here.  Now  we  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  what  is  here  faid 
Not  fatisfied  with  proving  that  all  our  fenfations  lead  of  fpirits,  and  of  which  we  readily  admit  the  truth, 

us  immediately  to  the  Deity,  and  that,  for  aught  we  is  equally  true  of  material  or  folid  fubftances.  We 

know,  matter,  as  defined  by  philofophers,  may  have  have  no  ideas  of  folidity  and  extenfion,  becaufe 

no  feparate  exiftence,  he  proceeds  farther,  and  en-  thefe  things  are  not  originally  imprefied  upon  the 

deavours  to  prove  that  matter  cannot  poffibly  exill.  fenfes  ;  but  we  have  very  diftinft  though  relative  no - 

This  appears  even  in  the  extrafts  which  we  have  quot-  lions  of  them,  for  they  are  clearly  perceived  by  the 

ed  from  his  book,  in  which  he  talks  of  the  repugnance  effefts  which  they  produce.  That  this  is  at  leaft  pof- 

aud  inconfiltency  of  the  notion.  In  this  part  of  his  fible,  we  have  the  acknowledgment  of  Bilhop  Berke- 

fyilem,  we  think  he  errs  greatly,  and  advances  an  ley  himfelf :  for  he  “  freely  owns,  that  from  a  caufe, 

opinion  altogether  inconfiftent  with  bis  own  juft  prin-  effeft,  operation,  lign,  or  other  circumllance,  there 

ciples.  may  reafonably  be  inferred  the  exiftence  of  a  thing 

.*7°  The  repugnance  of  which  he  fpenks,  arifes  folely  not  immediately  perceived  ;  and  that  it  were  abfurd 
His  reafon- £rom  confjdering  folidity  and  extenfion  a3  relifts  of  for  any  man  to  argue  againft  the  exiftence  of  that 
®  fenfation,  or  ideas  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  heat  thing,  from  his  having  no  direft  and  pofitive  notion  of 

and  cold,  taftes  and  founds.  “  Light,  and  colours,  it.”  This  is  exaftly  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  folid  fub- 
heat  and  cold,  extenfion  and  figures;  in  a  word,  the  fiances.  Thefe  fubftances  we  do  not  immediately  per- 

things  we  fee  and  feel;  what  are  they  (fays  his  Lord-  ceive  ;  but  we  infer  their  exiftence  from  effefts,  figns, 

fhip),  but  fo  many  fenfations,  notions,  ideas,  or  im-  and  other  circumllances,  and  we  have  of  them  very 

preffions,  on  fenfe  ?  and  is  it  pofiible  to  feparate  even  clear  though  relative  notions.  Thus  a  man  can  open 

in  thought  any  of  thefe  from  perception  ?  Some  there  and  Ihut  his  empty  hand  ;  but  when  he  grafps  an 

are  who  make  a  diHinftion  betwixt  primary  and  fe~  ivory  ball  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  he  feels, 

condary  qualities :  by  the  former,  they  mean  extenfion,  that  though  the-fame  power  be  exerted,  his  hand  can- 

figure,  motion,  reft,  folidity  or  impenetrability,  and  not  then  be  Ihut.  He  is  confcious,  that  there  is  no 

number :  by  the  latter,  they  denote  all  other  fenfible  change  in  himfelf ;  and  being  intuitively  certain  that 
qualities,  as  colours,  founds,  taftes,  and  fo  forth. —  every  effeft  muft  have  a  caufe,  he  infers  with  the  ut- 
The  ideas  we  have  of  thefe  they  acknowledge  not  to  moft  confidence,  that  the  caufe  which  prevents  his 

be  the  refemblances  of  any  thing  exifting  without  the  hand  from  Ihutting  is  in  the  ball ;  or,  in  other  words, 
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Of  ^ttie  that  the  thing  which  communicates  to  his  eye  the  fen* 
<6f  Matter  ^atlon  c°i°ur>  and  impreffes  upon  his  hand  a  fen- 
■  fation  of  touch,  rauft  be  folid  or  impenetrable.  So¬ 

lidity,  however,  is  not  the  fenfation  itfelf ;  it  is  only 
the  caufe  of  the  fenfation ;  and  therefore  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  idea  in  our  minds,  that  we  are  confcious  our 
notion  of  it  is  of  a  thing  totally  different  from  all  our 
ideas,  of  a  thing  external,  at  lead  to  our  minds.  In¬ 
deed  the  notion  itfelf  is  not  pofitive;  it  is  only  relative, 
and  inferred  from  the  effects  which  are  produced  on 
our  fends.  That  it  is  the  fame  thing  which  commu¬ 
nicates  to  our  eye  the  fenfation  of  colour,  and  has 
the  power  of  refifting  the  compreffion  of  our  hand,  is 
evident  ;  becaufe,  when  the  ball  is  thrown  away,  the 
refinance  as  well  as  the  aftual  fenfation  vanifh  at  once. 
The^dea  of  From  this  fact,  which  a  lefs  acute  man  would  think 
colour  and  a  Pr00^  that  the  refiftance  was  not  occafioned  by  the 
the  notion  immediate  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  by  the 
of  folidiry  impenetrability  of  a  folid  fubftance  of  (mail  dimen  - 
not  natural  f10nSj  the  Biftiop  argues  thus  againft.  the  pojftbility  of 
»ab?e.e*a"  fuch  a  fubftance  :  “  They  who  affert  that  figure,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  reft  of  the  primary  or  original  qualities, 
do  exift  without  the  mind  in  unthinking  fubftances, 
do  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  colours,  founds, 
heat,  cold,  and  fuch  like  fecondary  qualities,  do  not ; 
which  they  tell  us  are  fenfations  exilling  in  the  mind 
alone,  that  depend  on  and  are  occafioned  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fixe,  texture,  and  motion,  of  the  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter.  This  they  take  for  an  undoubted 
truth,  which  they  can  demon ftrate  beyond  all  excep¬ 
tion.  N°>w  if  it  be  certain,  that  thofe  original  qua¬ 
lities  are  infeparably  united  with  the  other  fenfible 
qualities,  and  not  even  in  thought  capable  of  being 
abftrafted  from  them,  it  plainly  follows,  that  they 
exift  only  in  the  mind.  But  I  defire  any  one  to  re¬ 
flect  and  try  whether  he  can  by  any  abftraftion  of 
thought  conceive  the  extenfion  and  motion  of  a  body, 
'ivithout  all  other  fenfible  qualities.  For  my  own 
part,  I  fee  evidently  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
frame  an  idea  of  a  body  extended  and  moved,  but  I 
muft  withal  give  it  fome  colour  or  other  fenfible  qua¬ 
lity,  which  is  acknowledged  to  exift  only  in  the  mind. 
In  fhort,  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  ab drafted 
from  all  qualities,  are  inconceivable.  Where,  therefore, 
the  other  fenfible  qualities  are,  there  muft  be  thefe 
alfo,  to  wit,  in  the  mind,  and  no  where  elfe.” 

In  this  reafoning,  though  plaufible,  there  is  an  un¬ 
intended  fallacy.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  we  cannot 
contemplate  in  imagination  a  folid  fubftance  without 
conceiving  it  to  have  fome  colour  ;  but  there  is  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  union  of  colour  and 
folidity  in  our  minds  is  not  the  effeft  of  nature  as  it 
Operates  at  firft  upon  our  fenfes,  but  merely  the  con- 
fequence  of  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation.  Bi- 
Jtliop  Berkeley  bimfelf  has  taught  us,  that  the  objefts 
of  fight  are  not  at  a  diftance  ;  and  that  if  a  man  born 
blind  were  fuddenly  made  to  fee,  he  would  conceive 
the  objefts  of  his  fight  as  exifling  either  in  his  eye  or 
in  his  mind.  This  is  a  truth  which  no  man  will  con¬ 
trovert  who  has  dipt  into  the  fcience  of  optics,  or  who 
has  even  paid  the  flighted  attention  tothe  perceptions  of 
infants  ;  and  if  fo,  it  follows,  that  to  a  man  born  blind 
and  fuddenly  made  to  fee,  colour  and  folidity  would 


not  appear  united.  Were  fuch  a  perfon  to  lay  hold  Of  j 
of  an  ivory  ball  andraife  it  to  the  elevation  of  his  eye,  ^^aoer  j 
he  would  perceive  whitenefs  as  a  new  fenfation  exift-  ^ 
ing  in  his  eye  or  his  mind,  but  he  would  fed  refift- 
auce  at  the  extremity  of  his  arm.  He  would  not  have 
the  leaft  reafon  to  conclude,  that  this  whitenefs  was 
infeparably  united  to  the  caufe  of  this  refiftance  ;  and 
he  would,  in  faft,  draw  no  fnch  conclufion,  till  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  him,  that  by  removing  the  ball 
or  caufe  of  refiftance  from  his  hand,  he  at  the  fame 
time  removed  the  fenfation  from  his  eye.  After  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  he  would  indeed  difeover,  that 
the  caufe  of  colour  to  the  eye,  was  likewife  by  fome 
means  or  other  the  caufe  of  refiftance  to  the  hand  ;  and 
he  would  fo  aftociate  thefe  in  his  mind,  that  the  one 
would  never  afterwards  make  its  appearance  as  art 
idea  or  a  notion  without  bringing  the  other  along  with 
it.  The  whole  difficulty,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is 
to  break  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation  ;  for 
it  is  plain  that  the  alfociated  ideas  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  united,  and  ^liat  folidity  and  colour  were  at  firft 
conceived  as  feparate. 

If  the  reader  perceive  not  the  force  of  thi3  rea¬ 
foning,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment,  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  will 
carry  conviftion  to  his  judgment,  that  in  the  laft 
quoted  paffage  Biftiop  Berkeley  has  argued  fallaciouf- 
ly,  and  that  extenfion  and  colour  are  not  infeparably 
united  as  ideas  in  the  mind.  Let  him  go  into  a  dark 
room,  containing  a  number  of  fpherical  bodies  of  vari¬ 
ous  colours;  let  him  take  one  of  them  into  his  hand; 
and  he  will  inftantly  feel  refiftance,  and  have  a  notion 
of  extenfion  and  folidity  $  but  will  lie  likewife  have 
the  idea  of  colour  infeparably  united  with  this  notion  ? 

The  Biftiop  fays  he  will :  and  if  fo,  it  muft  be  the  idea 
of  fome  particular  colour ;  for  his  Lordihip  has  taught 
us,  that  the  abJlraB  and  general  idea  of  colour,  which 
is  neither  red.,  nor  green ,  nor  blue,  & c.  cannot  poffibly 
be  formed.  The  man,  then,  we  (hall  fuppofe,  whilft 
he  feels  refiftance,  conceives  the  refifting  body  to  be 
green  ;  and  holding  it  ftill  in  his  hand,  walks  into  the 
light  of  day.  The  refinance,  and  confequently  the  caufe 
of  refiftance,  remains  unchanged;  but  what  becomes  of 
the  infeparable  union  of  thofe  with  colour,  when  the 
body,  upon  being  aftually  feen,  proves  to  be  black ,  i.  e. 
to  have  no  colour  at  all  ? — It  appears,  therefore,  un- 
deniable,  that  folidity  and  colour  are  not  united  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  that  the  one  is  an  effential  quality  of  fomething 
external  to  us,  of  which  we  have  no  idea ,  but  a  very 
diftinft  though  relative  notion  ;  and  that  the  other  is 
an  aftual  fenfation  in  our  minds,  caufed  by  the  impref- 
fion  of  fomething  external  on  the  organ  of  fenfe, 
which  leaves  behind  it  in  the  memory  or  imagination 
a  pofitive  and  direft  idea  that  exifts  no  where  elfe. 

Solid  fubftance,  therefore  may  exift,  for  though  it  Ma*tter  cr~ 
is  not  immediately  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  and  is  a  jft5,  but 
thing  of  which  we  can  have  no  idea ,  we  acquire  a  clear 
and  diftinft  notion  of  it,  by  the  very  fame  means  which 
Bifhop  Berkeley  thinks  fufficient  to  give  us  diftinft 
notions  of  power  and  of  fpirits  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
notion  can  involve  in  it  no  contraftion.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  we  would  not  fay  with  Dr  Beattie,  “  that  we 
could  as  eafily  believe,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
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of  th«  ten  $  or,  that  whatever  Is,  is  not ;  as  that  matter  ha8 
Essence  no  feparate  exiftence  j”  for  it  is  certainly  pejfible,  that 
o  ^atter.  ^  Being,  without  the  inftrumentality  of 

matter,  could  communicate  to  our  minds  all  the  fen- 
fations  and  notions  from  which  we  infer  the  reality 
of  foiid  fubftance.  All  that  we  contend  for,  as  having 
the  evidence  of  demonftration,  is  the  pojfibility  of  foiid 
and  extended  fubftance  ;  and  if  the  thing  be pqfible,  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  proclaims  its  probability, — 
We  are  con/cious  of  our  actual  fenfations,  and  we  know 
by  experience  that  they  are  caufed  by  fomething  di- 
ftindd  from  ourfelves.  When  a  man  grafps  an  ivory 
ball,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  Ihut  his  hand,  and  he 
knows  that  the  refiftance  which  prevents  him  pro¬ 
ceeds  not  from  himfelf.  Thus  far  all  mankind  are  a- 
greed.  But  Biftiop  Berkeley  fays,  that  the  refiftance 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  Supreme  Being  or 
iome  other  fpirit ;  whilft  we,  without  pretending  that 
his  feheme  is  impofiible,  think  it  more  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  man’s  hand  is  kept  from  Shutting  by 
(the  refiftance  of  a  foiid  fubftance  of  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter  ;  of  which  fubftance,  though  we  have  no  idea  of 
it,  we  have  as  diftindd  a  notion  as  Berkeley  had  of  fpi- 
rits.  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes  this  effedd 
muft  proceed  ;  and  it  is  of  little  importance  to  life 
or  liappinefs  which  of  them  be  the  true  caufe,  fince 
it  is  with  the  effedd  only  that  we  are  immediately 
concerned.  Still,  however,  a  pliilofopher  would  choofe 
to  adopt  the  eafieft  and  molt  natural  fide  of  every 
alternative  ;  which,  if  our  notion  of  folidity  be  juft, 
is  certainly,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  exiftence  of 
matter. 

After  treating  fo  largely  of  the  compofition  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  Ihowing  the  general  agreement  of  metaphy- 
ficians  ancient  and  modern  with  refpedt  to  the  notion 
of  their  folidity,  it  will  appear  ftrauge  to  the  lefs  phi- 
lofophical  part  of  our  readers,  that  we  lliould  now  ex- 
prefs  a  doubt  of  that  notion’s  being  well-founded. — 
We  have  ourfelves  no  doubt,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
fully  convinced, that  folidity  is  effential  to  matter.  This, 
however,  has  of  late  been  denied  by  philofophers  of 
great  merit.  Dr  Pricftley,  after  Mr  Mitchell  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Bofcovich,  affirms  that  matter  is  not  foiid  or  im- 
penetrable  to  other  matter  ;  and  that  it  has,  in  fadd,  no 
J  Difyuif-  properties  but  thofe  of  attraBion  and  repulfion  £.  The 
tioru  on  proofs  of  this  pofition,  which  appears  fo  paradoxical, 
Spirit  and*  ^raws  frorn  optical  experiments,  from  eleddricity, 
Corre/pon-  and  from  the  effedds  of  heat  and  cold  upon  fubftances 
iencc  with  ulually  conceived  te  be  foiid. 

Dr  Price.  The  appearances  from  which  the  folidity  of  matter 
The  ar  1.  *8  inferre(i»  are  nothing  more,  he  fays,  than  iuperficial 
ments  ufed  appearances,  and  therefore  have  led  to  fuptrficial  and 
in  fupport  falfe  judgments,  which  the  real  appearances  will  not  au- 
of  this  hy.  thorife.  “  Refinance,  on  which  alone  our  opinion 
Pot  e  14  concerning  the  folidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter 
is  founded,  is  never  occaiioned  by  foiid  matter ,  but  by 
fomething  of  a  very  different  nature,  viz.  a  power  of 
repulfiotif  always  acting  at  a  real,  and  in  general  an 
aliignable  diftance,  from  what  we  call  the  body  itfelf. 
When  I  prefs  my  hand  againft  the  table,  I  naturally 
imagine  that  the  obftacle  to  its  going  through  the  table, 
is  the  felid  matter  of  which  it  confiits;  but  a  variety  of 
philofophical  confiderations  demonftrate  that  it  gene¬ 
rally  requires  a  much  greater  power  of  preffure  than  I 
can  exert  to  bring  my  fingers  into  addual  contadd  with 
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the  table.  Elcddrical  appearances  ffiow  that  a  confi-  Of  tne 
derable  weight  is  requifite  to  bring  into  feeming  con-  ^x^ence 
tadd  even  the  links  of  a  chain  hanging  freely  in  the  °  *ttcr*. 
air,  they  being  kept  afunder  by  a  repulfive  power  be¬ 
longing  to  a  very  lmall  furface,  fo  that  they  do  not 
adtually  touch,  though  they  are  fupported  by  each 
other.  It  has  been  fhown,  from  optical  confiderations, 
that  a  drop  of  water  rolls  upen  a  cabbage  leaf  without 
ever  coming  into  addual  contadd  with  it;  and  indeed  all 
the  phenomena  of  light  are  moft  remarkably  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  hypothefis  of  the  folidity  or  impenetrabi¬ 
lity  of  matter.  When  light  is  refledded  back  from  a 
body  on  which  it  feems  to  ftrike,  it  was  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  this  was  occaiioned  by  its  impinging  againft 
the  foiid  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
ftrated  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  rays  of  light 
are  always  refledded  by  a  power  of  repulfion  adding  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  body.  Again,  when  part  of  a 
beam  of  light  has  overcome  this  power  of  repulfton, 
and  has  entered  any  tranfparent  fubftance,  it  goes  on 
in  a  right  line,  provided  the  medium  be  of  a  uniform 
denfity,  without  the  leaft  interruption,  and  without 
a  fingle  particle  being  refledded,  till  it  comes  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  having  met  with  no  foiid  particles  in  its 
way,  not  even  in  the  denfeft  tranfparent  fubftances,  as 
glafs,  cryftal,  or  diamond  ;  and  when  it  is  arrived  at 
the  oppofite  fide,  it  is  folely  affedded  by  the  laws  of 
attradtion  and  repuliion. 

“  Nay,  that  the  component  particles  of  the  hardeft 
bodies  themfelves  do  not  acdually  touch  one  another, 
is  demonftrable  from  their  being  brought  nearer  toge¬ 
ther  by  cold,  and  by  their  being  removed  farther  from 
each  other  by  heat.  The  power  fufficient  to  overcome 
thefe  internal  forces  of  repuliion,  by  which  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  of  bodies  are  prevented  from  coming 
into  adtual  contadd,  is  what  no  perfon  can  pretend  to 
compute.  The  power  requifite  to  break  their  cohe- 
fion,  or  to  remove  them  from  the  fphere  of  each  other’s 
attraddion,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  eldimated  ;  but 
this  affords  no  data  for  afeertaining  the  force  that 
would  be  neceffary  to  bring  them  into  addual  contadd, 
which  may  exceed  the  other  almoft  infinitely.’’ 

From  thefe  fadts,  Dr  Prieftley  infers,  that  the  mu¬ 
tual  refiftance  of  bodies  proceeds  in  all  cafes  from 
powers  of  repulfion  adding  at  a  diftance  from  each 
body  :  that  the  fuppofition  of  the  folidity  or  impenetra¬ 
bility  of  matter  is  deilitute  of  all  fupport  whatever;  and 
that  matter  itfelf  is  nothing  but  powers  of  attraddion 
and  repulfion,  and  feveral  fpheres  of  them,  one  within 
another.  As  other  philofophers  have  faid,  “  Take 
away  folidity,  and  matter  vanilhes;”  fo  he  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  “  lake  away  attraddion  and  repulfion,  and 
matter  vanilhes.” 

To  illuftrate  this  ftrange  notion,  “  Suppofe  (fays 
he)  that  the  Divine  Being,  when  he  created  matter , 
only  fixed  certain  centres  of  various  attraBions  and  repuc- 
fions ,  extending  indefinitely  in  all  direddions,  the  whole 
effedd  of  them  to  be  upon  each  other ;  thefe  centres 
approaching  to,  or  receding  from  each  other,  and  con- 
fequently  carrying  their  peculiar  fpheres  of  attraddion 
and  repulfion  along  with  them,  according  to  certain 
definite  circumldances.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  thefe 
fpheres  may  be  diverfified  infinitely,  fo  as  to  corre- 
fpond  to  all  the  kinds  of  bodies  that  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  or  that  are  poffible.  For  all  effedds  in  which 
3  Z  2  bodies 
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F°Vnc  ^n^'es  are  concerne(3»  and  of  which  we  can  be  fenfible  within  a  very  narrow  compafs.  This  is  evident,  be-  Of  the 
of  Matter.  ^7  our  cyf:5’,  touch,  See.  may  be  refolved  into  attrac-  caufe  it  paffes  not  through  paper  and  other  porous  Exiftence 
u—- y— —  tion  or  repullion.  A  compages  of  thefe  centres,  placed  bodies  without  making  a  paffage.  for  itfelf,  and  leaving.  of  1~VIaaer*. 

within  the  fpheres  of  each  other’s  attradtion,  will  con-  a  vifible  aperture  behind  it.;.  and  thouo-h  it  affimilates  *  v  '  J 
ftitute  a  body  that  v/e  term  compact ;  and  two  of  thefe  with  metals,  and  paffes  through  them  more  ealily  than 
bodies  will,  on  their  approach,  meet  with  a  repulfion  or  through  other  bodied,  yet  is  it  plain  that  it  requires 
refiftanee  fufficient  to  prevent  one  of  them  from  occn-  a  certain  quantity  of  metal  to  condudt  it  ;  for  when 


pying  the  place  of  the  other,  without  a  much  greater 
force  than  we  are  capable  of  employing ;  fo  that  to  us 
they  will  appear  perfectly  hard. 

“  As,  in  the  conltitution  of  all  adtual  bodies  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  thefe  centres  are  placed  fo 
near  to  each  other,  that  in  every  divifion  that  we  can 
make  vve  ftill  leave  parts  which  contain  many  of  thefe 


the  conductor  falls  (hort  of  the  neceflary  quantity,  it 
is  melted  or  diflipated.  by  the  force  of  the  fluid. 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows  that  the  links  of  a 
chain  may  be  in  adiual;  contadt  (we  do  not  pofitive- 
ly  affirm  that  they  are),  and  yet  the  fluid  become  vi¬ 
fible  in  paffing  from  link  to  link  ;  for  if  the  point  of 
contadt  be  too  fmall  to  abferb  the  whole  fluid,  part 


centres  ;  we,  reafoning  by  analogy,  fuppofe  that  every  of  it  muft  pafs  withsut  any  metallic  conductor  through 
particle  of  matter  is  infinitely  divifible  ;  and  the  /pace  the  atmofphere,  and  thus  become  apparent  to  the  eye 
it  occupies  is  certainly  fo.  But,  ftridtly  i'peaking,  as  of  the  fpectator. 

thofe  centres  which  conftitute  any  body  are  not  abfo-  With  rdpedt  to  light,  it  is  obvious  that  there  cau- 
lutely  infinite,  it  muff  be  naturally  poffible  to  come  by  sot  poffibly  be  any  demonjiration ,  in  the  logical  fenfe 
divifion  to  one  Angle  centre,  which  could  not  be  faid  of  the  word,  that  it  is  refledted  by  a  power  of  repul- 
to  be  divifible,  or  even  to  occupy  any  portion  of  fion  adting  at  fome  diftance  from  the  body  ;  for,  in 
fpace,  though  its  fphere  of  adtion  ffiould  extend  ever  the  opinion  of  all  mankind,  the  primary  and  folid 


fo  far  ;  and  had  only  one  fuch  centre  of  attradtion, 
Sec.  exifted,  its  exifteace  could  not  have  been  known, 
becaufe  there  would  have  been  nothing  on  which  its 
adtion  could  have  been  exerted  and  there  being 


atoms  of  matter  are  too  minute  to  fall  under  the  cog- 
nifance  of  our  fenfes,  however  affilted  by  art ;  and 
therefore,  if  light  appears  to  be  reflected  at  a  diitance 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  we  mult  conclude,  either 


e/feit,  theve  could  not  have  been  any  ground  for  fup-  that  between  the  point  of  reflection  and  the  apparent 


furface  of  the  body,  there  are  folid  atoms  unperceived 


poling  a  cav/e.,>  ^  _ 

In  anfvver  to  this  reafoning  againft  the  folidity  of  by  us,  or  that  light  is  refledted  by  the  agency  of  fome 
v  matter,  Ur  Prieftley  was-  frequently  a  Iked  by  his  can-  other  fubltance  than  matter.  One  of  thefe  conclufions, 
^id  anc*  mafterly  aatagonilt  *,  “  What  it  is  that  at-  we  fay,  mujl  be  drawn,  becaufe  they  aie  both  pofible , 
tueen  Dr  tra<^s  an<l  repels,  and  that  is  attracted  and  repelled  ?”  and  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  admit  one  of 
Price  and  But  to  the  queftion  he  wa3  never  able  to  give  a  fatis-  them,  or  to  fuppofe  that  a  thing  may  act  where  it  is 
Tir  Friejl-  factory  anfwer.  Indeed,  how  could  he  have  been  able  ?  not  ;  which  is  as  clearly  abfurd  and  imp  >flible  as  that 

fJI‘  for,  as  Dr  Priee  argues,  “  Exclufive  of  attradtion  and  whatever  is,  is  not.  Again,  when  part  of  a  beam  of 

repulfion,  he  affirms  matter  to  be  abfolutely  nothing ;  light  has  entered  any  tranfparent  fubltance,  how  does 
and  therefore,  though  we  were  to  allow  it  the  power  of  Ur  Prieltley  know  that  it  goes  on  in  a  right  line,  with- 
attradting  and  repelling,  yet  as  it  is  nothing  but  this  out  the  lealt  interruption,  till  it  comes  to  the  oppofite 

power,  it  muft  be  the  power  of  nothing,  and  the  very  fide  !  This  he  can  know  only  by  his  fenfes  ;  but  the 

idea  of  it  be  a  contradidtion.”  beam  may  meet  with  ten  thoufand  interruptions  from 

founded  on'  ^  there  be  any  elafs  of  truths  intuitively  certain,  objects  which  the  fenfes  cannot  perceive,  and  may  de- 
fallaciou*  that  elafs  comprehends  the  two  following  propofitions:  ieribe  a  zig-zag  line,  of  which  the  defledtions  are  fo 
appearances  Power  cannot  be  without  a  subject;  and  No-  fmall  “as  to  elude  the  keenelt  eye  aided  by  the  molt 
and  contra. thing  can  act  where  it  is  not.  If,  therefore,  powerful  glafs. 


neceflary 


lhall  be  confidered  afterwards  in  the  Chapter  of  mo-  do  not  all  actually  touch  one  another,  is  indeed  evi- 


truths.  ti-on),  there  muft  be  a  fubjedt  of  thofe  powers;  and  dent  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  heat  upon  thofe  bo- 


if  matter,  whether  folid  or  unfolid,  be  the  fubje  ft,  it  dies :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  thofe  bo- 
eannot  poffibly  attradt  or  repel  at  a  di/lance.  Sir  Ifaac  dies  have  no  component  particles  ;  but  only,  that  they 


Newton,  in  his  letters  to  Ur  Bentley,  calls  the  notion  are  fewer  in  number  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ;  that 


that  matter  poffeffes  an  innate  power  of  attradtion,  ©r  all  the  folid  matter  in  the  univerfe  might  poffibly  be 


that  it  can  adt  upon  matter  at  a  diftance,  and  attract  compreffed  within  a  very  narrow  fphere  ;  and  that  it 


and  repel  by  its  own  agency,  “  an  abfurdity  into  is  held  together  in  different  bodies  and  different  fy- 
which,  he  thought,  no  one  could  peffibly  fall.”  Hence  ftems  by  a  power  foreign  from  itfelf.  Thefe  are  truths 
it  follows,  that  the  appearances  from  which  Dr  Priell-  which  all  philofophers  have  admitted  who  have  thouglil 
ley  infers  the  penetrability  of  matter  muft  be  fallaci-  fufficienily  on  the  fubjedt ;  but  who  will  admit  Ur 
ous  appearances,  fince  they  contradict  an  intuitive  and  Prieftley’s  propofition,  when  it  is  tranflated  into  com- 
neceffary  truth.  The  fadts  which  he  inftanees  are,  in-  moil  Engliffi  :  “  That  the  component  nothings  of  the 
deed,  fuch  as  would  make  moft  other  men  fufpicious  hardeft  bodies  do  not  actually  touch  one  another,  is 
of  fallacy,  and  in  his  reafonings  from  them  he  fome-  demonftrable  from  their  being  brought  nearer  toge- 
times  takes  for  granted  the  truth  to  be  proved.  The  ther  by  cold,  and  by  their  being  removed  farther  from 
links  of  a  chain  ufed  for  eledfrical  purpofes,  fuppofing  each  other  by  heat  ?” 

them  to  be  in  contadt  with  each  other,  can  touch  only  Ur  Prieftley  owns,  that  if  matter  be  folid  it  could 
with  very  fmall  furfaces.  The  eledfrical  fluid  is  of  adt  upon  other  matter  by  impulfe.  We  are  certain, 
confiderable  denfity,  and  incapable  of  being  abforbed  that,  whatever  it  be,  it  can  adt  upon  nothing  in  the 

manner 


Part  II.  M  E  T  A  P 

Oi  the  manner  which  lie  describes  ;  and  therefore,  to  ufe  the 
Exifti  nee  won]s  of  Dr  Price,  “  matter,  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all, 
cf  Marei .  mu^  con.'jH  Df  folid  particles  or  atoms  occupying  a 
j77  certain  portion  of  fpace,  and  therefore  extended,  but  at 
Our  moft  the  fame  time  Jlmple  and  uncompounded,  and  incapable  of 
adequate  being  refolved  into  any  other  fmaller  particles.  It 
matter  °  mu^  1'kewife  be  the  different  form  of  tliefe  primary 
particles,  and  their  different  combinations  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  -that  conllitute  the  different  bodies  and  kinds  of 
matter  in  the  univerfe.”  This  is  exa£Uy  agreeable  to 
the  do&rines  of  Newton  ;  who,  after  confidering  the 
queftion  in  every  point  of  view,  concludes,  that  “  in 
the  beginning  God  formed  matter  in  folid,  mafiy,  hard, 
impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  fuch  fixes  and  fi¬ 
gures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  as  mod  condu¬ 
ced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that 
thofe  primary  particles  being  folid,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them  ; 
even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces: 
no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God 
himfelf  made  one  in  the  creation.”  To  talk,  as  Dr 
Prieilley  does,  of  matter’s  being  certain  centres  of  vari¬ 
ous  attrad'ions  and  repulfvms  extending  indefinitely  in  all 
dire&ions,  and  to  deferibe  thefe  centres  as  not  being 
phfical  points  or  Jo/  d  atoms,  is  either  to  fay,  that  no¬ 
thing  attracts  and  repels  ;  or  it  is  to  introduce  the  di¬ 
vine  agency  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  all  our  fenfa- 
tions.  The  former  of  thefe  alternatives  Dr  Prieltley 
diiclaims ;  the  latter  he  feems  willing  to  admit.  But 
if  it  be  his  meaning  that  all  our  fenfations  are  caufed 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  God  or  created  fpirits, 
his  fcheme  differs  not  from  that  of  Berkeley,  except 
in  being  lefs  elegantly  expreffed  and  lefs  ingenioufly 
fupported.  Berkeley’s  fcheme  is  evidently  poffible. 
The  commonly  received  fcheme  is  likewife  poffible. 
It  remains  therefore  with  the  reader,  whether  he  will 
adopt  the  fyftem  of  the  Biihop  of  Cloyne  ;  or  admit, 
with  all  other  philofophers,  that  matter  exills ;  that 
it  coniilts  of  parts  adhially  diftinft  and  feparable  ;  and 
that  each  of  thefe  parts  is  a  monad  or  folid  atom,  which 
requires  no  foreign  agency  to  keep  it  united. 


Chap.  IV.  0/\Space  and  its  Modes. 

The^necef  Having  confidered  bodies  in  tbeir  fubftance,  ef- 
fary  ad-  *  fences,  and  qualities,  and  proved  that  they  have  a 
jum?.s  of  real  exillence  independent  of  us  and  our  conceptions, 
body,  what,  wc  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  fpace, 
motion ,  number,  and  duration.  Thefe  are  commonly 
called  the  adjunQs  of  body,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be 
abfolutely  inseparable  from  its  exiftence.  It  does  not 
indeed  appear  that  aQual  motion  is  a  neceffary  adjun£t 
of  body,  confidered  as  a  mere  folid,  extended,  and 
"  figured  fubitance  ;  but  it  is  certainly  neceffary  to  the 

exillence  of  organized  and  animated  bodies;  and  the 
capability  of  being  moved  enters  into  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  all  bodies  whatever.  Of  thefe  adjuncts,  that 
which  firll  demands  our  attention  is  fpace;  for  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  nature  we  could  not  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  motion,  and  without  motion  we  could- 
have  no  idea  of  time. 

_  *79  Every  body  is  extended  ;  and  between  two  bodies 

Our  notion  .  ^  ^  •  <  1*111 

of  fpace,  not  in  actual  contact,  we  perceive  that  a  third  tody 
how  ac-  may  be  eafily  introduced.  That  which  admits  of  the 

guired.  introduction  of  the  third  body  is  what  we  gall  Jpace  : 
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and  if  it  be  totally  void  of  matter,  it  is  called  pure  Of  Space 
fp.  ce.  Whether  there  be  any  fpace  abfolutely  pure,  lias 
been  difputed  ;  but  that  fuch  fpace  is  poffible,  admits  *  1 

of  ho  difpute.  Were  any  one  body  (a  cannon  ball  for 
inftance)  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  circumambient  air, 
with  every  other  material  fubftance,  kept  from  mill¬ 
ing  into  the  fpaee  which  the  ball  had  occupied,  that 
portion  of  fpace,  with  refpedl  to  matter,  would  be 
empty  or  pure  'fpaee  :  whether  it  would  neeeffariiy  be 
filled  with  mind  lhall  be  confidered  afterwards.  Pure 
fpace,  therefore,  is  conceivable  ;  and  it  is  conceived 
as  having  three  diinenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
which  are  generally  called  the  three  fimple  modes  of 
fpace.  In  this  refpe&  it  agrees  with  body  :  but  the 
agreement  proceeds  no  farther ;  for  fpace  is  conceived 
as  deftitute  of  folidity,  without  which  the  exiftence  of 
body  is  inconceivable.  It  has  been  formerly  obferved, 
that  whatever  may  be  diilinttly  conceived  may  pofii- 
bly  exift ;  but  with  refpe&  to  the  exiftence  of  pure 
fpace,  whatever  is  poffible  is  real :  for  it  lhall  be 
fhown  in  the-  next  feclion,  that  were  there  no  fpace 
abfolutely  pure  or  void  of  matter,  there  could  be  no 
motion.  Our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  to  inquire  what 
tlie  nature  of  fpace  is,  and  what  notion  we  ought  to 
have  of  its  exiftence. 

Many  modern  philofophers  confider  fpace  as  fome-  „ 
thing  entirely  diftinct  both  from  body  and  mind  :  fome  Pofed  to^be 
of  them  aferibe  to  it  no  lefs  than  four  of  the  attributes  fomething 
of  the" Deity — eternity,  immobility ,  infinity,  and  neceffary  different 
exiflence  ;  and  a  few  of  them  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fr‘\m 
call  infinite  fpace  the  fenforium  of  the  Deity.  “  The  to  be’ 
fuppolal  of  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  whatever  (fays  eternal  and 
Dr  Claike  *)  neceffarily  includes  a  prefuppofition  of  the  infinite,  &c. 
exiftence  of  Jpace.  Nothing  can  polfibly  be  conceived 
to  exift  without  thereby  prefuppofing  fpace  ;  which,'  the  Being 
therefore,  I  apprehend  to  be  a  property  or  mode  of  the  and  Attfi- 
felf-exiftent  Subilance  ;  and  that,  by  being  evidently  huUs  ffiGod, 
neceffary  ltfelf,  it  proves,  that  the  fubftance  of  which 
it  is  a  property  mull  be  alfo  neceffary.”  Elfewhere  f,itb”aGen- 
he  fays,  that  “  fpace  is  a  property  or  mode  of  the  tleman  in 
lclf-exillent  Subftance,  but  not  of  any  other  fubftances.  c'huiffier- 
All  other  fubftances  are  in  fpace,  and  are  penetrated  by  ^"*’ 
it ;  but  the  felf-exiftent  Subftance  is  not  in  fpace,  nor  m' 
penetrated  by  it,  but  is  itlelf  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak  j  th tfub- 
jlratum  of  fpace,  the  ground  of  the  exiftence  of  fpace  itfelf.” 

He  acknowledges,  however,  that  fuch  exprelfions.as 
“  the  felfexillent  Subftance  is  the  fubjlratum  of  fpace, 
or  fpace  is  a  property  of  the  felf-exiftent  Subftance,  are 
not,  perhaps,  very  proper  :  but  what  I  mean  (fays  he), 
is  this  :  The  idea  of  fpace  (  as  alfo  of  time  or  duration  )  . 
is  an  abftradt  or  partial .  idea. ;  an  idea  of  a  certain 


quality  or  relation,  which  we  evidently  fee.  to  be  necef* 
larily  exifting;  and  yet  (which  not  being  itfelf  a  fub - 
fiance)  at  the  fame  time  neceffarisy  prefuppofes  a  fub- 
fiance,  without  which  it  could  not  exift.” 


Thefe  opinions  refpecling  fpace  have  been  adopted 
by  fucceeding  philofophers  of  great  merit,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Dr  Price  ;  who  fays,  that  “  it  is  a  maxim 
which  cannot,  be  difputed,  that  time  and  place  are  nt> 
ceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  all  things.  Dr  Clarke  (con¬ 
tinues  he.)  has  made  ufe  of  this  maxim,  to  prove  that 
infinite  fpace  and  duration  are  the  cffential  properties 
of  the  Deity;  and  I  think  he  was  right.” 

Iiad  authority  any  weight  in  philofophy,  we  know 
not  what  modern  writers  we  could  oppofe  to  the  cele¬ 
brated. 


5?Q  METAPHYSICS.  Partll. 


Of  Spice  brated  names  of  Clarke  and  Price,  unlefs  it  were  Bi- 
Modes*  ^10P  ^er^e^e7»  Dr  Daw  'ate  biftiop  of  Carlifle,  and 
.  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  But  the  queftion 

lS)I  is  not  to  be  decided  by  authority.  Learned  and  acute 
This  fuppo-  as  Dr  Clarke  was,  his  affertions  refpefting  fpace  are 
lition  con  contradictory  and  inconfiftent.  If  nothing  can  pof- 
tvoverccd.  be  conceived  to  exift  without  thereby  prefuppo- 

fing  the  exigence  of  fpace ,  how  can  fpace  be  a  pro¬ 
perty  or  mode  of  the  felf-exillent  Subftance  ?  Are 
properties  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  even  in  our 
conceptions,  to  the  fubftances  in  which  they  inhere  ? 
Can  we  frame  an  abftraCl  idea  of  figure,  or  extenfion, 
or  folidity,  before  we  conceive  the  exiftencc  of  any 
one  figured,  extended,  or  folid  fubftance  ?  Thefeare 
queftions  which  every  man  is  as  capable  of  anfwering 
as  the  Dottors  Clarke  and  Price,  provided  he  can  look 
attentively  into  his  own  mind,  and  trace  his  ideas  to 
their  fource  in  fenfation  :  and  if  he  be  not  biaffed  by 
the  weight  of  great  names,  we  are  perfuaded  he  will 
find,  that  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  the  fuppofal  of  the 
exiftence  of  any  thing  whatever  neceffarily  includes  a 
prefippoftion  of  the  exiftence  of  fpace,  fpace  cannot 
pofiibly  be  a  property  or  mode  of  the  felf-exHlent  fub¬ 
ftance,  but  mu  ft  of  necefiity  be  a  fubjlance  itfelf. 

K  acertecef  ^  ^lowever>  not  true»  that  the  fuppofal  of  the  ex- 
fary  to  the  *  iftence  any  thing  whatever  neceffarily  includes  a  pre- 

exiflenceof  fuppofition  of  the  exiftence  of  fpace.  The  idea  of 
everything,  fpace  is  indeed  fo  clofely  aflociated  with  every  vifible 
and  moil  tangible  objeils,  that  we  cannot  fee  the  one 
nor  feel  the  other  without  conceiving  them  to  occupy 
fo  much  of  fpace.  But  had  we  never  poffeffed  the 
fenfes  of  fight  and  touch,  we  could  not  have  fuppofed 
the  exiftence  of  fpace  neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  whatever.  The  fenfes  of  fmelling,  tailing,  and 
hearing,  together  with  our  internal  powers  of  confciouf- 
nefs  and  intellect,  would  certainly  have  compelled  us 
to  believe  in  our  own  exiftence,  and  to  fuppofe  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  other  things ;  but  no  objed  either  of  confer- 
cufnefs,  fmelling,  tailing,  or  hearing,  can  be  conceived 
as  occupying  fpace.  Space  and  every  thing  which  fills 
it  are  conceived  as  of  three  dimenfions  ;  but  who  ever 
fuppofed  or  can  fuppofe  an  odour ,  tafe,  or  found ,  to 
have  length,  breadth ,  and  depth ;  or  an  objedl  of  confci- 
eufnefs  to  be  an  ell  or  an  inch  long? 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  body  asd  all  the  vifible  world 
had  a  beginning,  and  that  once  nothing  exiiled  but 
that  Being  which  is  alone  of  neceflary  as  well  as  eter¬ 
nal  exiftence  ;  fpace,  fay  the  followers  of  Dr  Clarke, 
would  then  exift  likewife  without  bounds  or  limits. 
But  we  deiire  to  know  of  thefe  gentlemen  what  fort 
of  a  being  this  fpace  is.  It  certainly  is  not  fubjlance ; 
Neither  is  it  a  property ;  for  we  have  feen  that  the  very 
notions  of  it,  which  lead  men  to  fuppofe  its  exiftence 
necejfary,  render  it  impofiible  to  be  a  property  of  the 
felf-exillent  Being.  Is  it  then  nothing  ?*It  “is  in  one 
*  Ancient  fenfe*  :  ^  Is  nothing  aduaily  exifting  ;  but  it  is  foine- 
Metaphy-  thing  potentially  ;  for  it  has  the  capacity  of  receiving 
fa.  body  whenever  it  fhall  exift.  It  is  not,  and  cannot, 

become  any  thing  itfelf,  nor  hath  it  any  aftual  exift¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  is  that  without  which  nothing  corporeal 
could  exift.”  For  this  reafon  it  was  that  Democritus 
•and  Epicurus  made  fpace  one  of  the  principles  of  na¬ 
ture  j  and  for  the  fame  reafon  Ariftotle  has  made  pri¬ 
vation  one  of  his  three  principles  of  natural  things, 
matter  and  form  being  the  other  two.  But  though  the 


privation  of  one  form  be  doubtlefs  neceflary  before  Of  Space 
matter  can  receive  another  (for  a  piece  of  wax  or  clay  and  *t# 
cannot  receive  the  form  of  a  globe  before  it  lofe  the  Motl£g' 
form  of  a  fquare),  yet  Ariftotle  never  dreamed  that  "  v  '* 
the  privation  of  the  fquare  was  any  property  of  the 
globe,  or  that  privation  itfelf  was  to  be  reckoned  a  real 
being.  On  the  contrary,  he  exprefsly  calls  it  to  or, 
or  the  no  being.  In  this  way,  if  we  pleafe,  we  may 
confider  fpace,  and  call  it  the  privation  of  fulnefs  or  of 
body.  We  have  indeed  a  pofitive  idea  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  filence,  darknefs,  and  other  privations:  but  to  argue 
from  fuch  an  idea  of  fpace,  that  fpace  itfelf  is  fome- 
thing  real,  feems  altogether  as  good  fenfe  as  to  fay, 
that  becaufe  we  have  a  different  idea  of  darknefs  from 
that  of  light,  of  flence  from  that  of  found,  of  the  ab- 
fence  of  any  thing  from  that  of  its  prefence ;  therefore 
darknefs, flence,  abfence,  mutt  be  real  things,  and  have 
as  pofitive  an  exiftence  as  light,  found,  and  body  ;  and 
to  deny  that  we  have  any  pofitive  idea,  or,  which  is  the 
very  fame  thing,  any  idea  at  all,  of  the  privations  above 
mentioned,  will  be  to  deny  what  is  capable  of  the  molt 
complete  proof  (fee  n°  19.),  and  to  contradict  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  and  daily  experience.  There  are  therefore 
ideas,  and  Ample  ones  too,  which  have  nothing  ad  ex¬ 
tra  correfpondent  to  them  ;  no  proper  idiatum,  arche¬ 
type,  or  objective  reality  :  and  we  do  not  fee  why  the 
idea  of  fpace  may  not  be  reckoned  of  that  number. 

To  fay  that  fpace  muft  have  exiftence,  becaufe  it  has 
fome  properties  (for  iniiance, penetrability,  or  the  capa¬ 
city  of  receiving  body),  feems  +  to  be  the  fame  thing  f  See  Notts 
as  to  urge  that  darknefs  muft  be  fomething  becaufe  it on  King's 
has  the  capacity  of  receiving  light;  flence  the  property  ^/^and 
of  admitting  found;  and  abfence  the  property  of  bein  g  Law’s  £n- 
fupplied  by  prefence.  To  reafon  in  this  manner  is  to  juiry  into 
afiign  abfolute  negations ;  and  fuch  as,  in  the  fame the  Idens  °f 
way,  may  be  applied  to  nothing,  and  then  call  them  S^a“'  &c* 
pofitive  properties  ;  and  fo  infer  that  the  chimera,  thus 
cloathed  with  them,  mull  needs  be  fomething. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  as  we  cannot  conceive  fpace  to  snace^no- 
be  annihilated,  it  muft  be  fome  real  thing  of  eternal  thin?  but 
and  neceflary  exiftence.  If  this  argument  had  not  the  poflible 
been  ufed  by  writers  of  great  merit,  and  with  the  bell  ?xij*ence  ^ 
intention,  we  fhould  not  have  fcrupled  to  call  it  the  b0 
moil  contemptible  fophifm  that  ever  difgraced  the  page 
of  philofophy.  Whatever  now  has  an  actual  exiftence, 
muft  from  eternity  have  had  a  pojftble  exiftence  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  Body,  as  an  extended  fub¬ 
ftance,  has  now  an  abtual  exiftence  ;  and  therefore  it 
muft  from  eternity  have  had  a  pojftble  exiftence-  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Divine  mind  :  but  the  pojftble  exiftence  of 
body  is  all  that  we  can  conceive  by  fpace ;  and  there¬ 
fore  this  argument,  upon  which  fo  much  ftrefis  has 
been  laid,  amounts  to  nothing  more,  than  that  what 
has  from  eternity  been  poflible,  can  at  no  period  have 
been  impoflible.  It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  or  po¬ 
tentiality  of  every  thing  exifting  muft  have  been  from 
eternity  ;  but  is  capacity -or  potentiality  a  real  being  ? 

All  the  men  and  women  who  (hall  fucceed  the  prefent 
generation  to  the  end  of  time,  have  at  this  moment 
a  poflibility  of  exiftence,  nor  can  that  poflibility  be 
conceived  as  an  impolfibility  ;  but  is  it  therefore  any 
thing  actually  exifting  either  as  a  fubftance  or  a  qua¬ 
lity  ? 

It  has  been  urged,  that  fpace  muft  be  fomething 
more  th*n  the  mere  abfence  of  matter  ;  becaufe  if  no¬ 
thing 
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Of  Space  thing  be  between  bodies,  fuch  as  the  walls  of  a  room, 
and  its  they  muft  neceffarily  touch.  But  furely  it  is  not  felf- 
.  evident  that  bodies  mu  it  neceffarily  touch  if  nothing  be 

*  between  them ;  nor  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition 
can  any  thing  like  a  proof  be  brought.  It  is  indeed 
intuitively  certain,  that  “  things,  when  they  are  in 
contact,  have  nothing  between  them  and  hence  it 
has  been  raihly  inferred,  that  things,  when  they  have 
nothing  between  them,  are  in  contad ;  but  this  is  an 
illegitimate  converfion  of  the  propofition.  Every  lo¬ 
gician  knows,  that  to  convert  a  propofition,  is  to  infer 
from  it  another  whole  fnbject  is  the  predicate ,  and  whole 
.  predicate  is  the  fubjeS,  of  the  propofition  to  be  convert¬ 
ed  :  but  we  are  taught  by  Ariftotle  and  by  common 
fenfe,  that  an  univerfal  affirmative  can  be  converted 
only  into  a  particular  affiimative.  “  Things,  when  they 
are  in  contad,  have  nothing  between  them,”  is  an  uni- 
verfat  affirmative  propofition  ;  and  therefore  it  can  be 
converted  only  into  the  folio wmg  particular  affirmative: 
“  Some  things,  when  they  have  nothing  between  them, 
are  in  contact a  propofition  which  by  no  means  in¬ 
cludes  in  it  the  contad  of  the  walls  of  an  empty  room. 
The  reafon  why  the  walls  of  an  empty  room  do  not 
touch,  is  that  they  are  dijlant ;  but  is  di/lance,  in  the 
abftrad,  any  thing  really  exifting  l  Two  individuals 
differ,  or  there  is  a  difference  between  them  ;  but  is 
difference  itfelf  any  real  external  thing  ?  Bodies  are  long, 
broad,  thick,  heavy  ;  but  are  length,  breadth ,  denftty, 

< weight ,  properly  any  thing  ?  Have  they  any  real  fepa- 
rate  archetypes  or  external  idiata  l  Or  can  they  exift 
but  in  fome  fubflance  ? 

The  fallacy  The  reafon  why  fo  many  philofophers  have  confi- 
which  led  dered  fpace  as  a  real  external  thing,  feems  to  be  this  : 
to  the  fup-  Every  bodily  fubflance  is  extended  ;  but  fpace  is  con- 
pofiuon  ceived  to  be  that  which  contains  body,  and  therefore 
is  a're^lCe  to  fpace  we  Hkewife  attribute  extenfion.  Extenfion 
thing.  is  a  quality  which  can  have  no  exiflence  but  as  united 
with  other  qualities  in  fome  fubflance ;  and  it  is  that 
of  which,  abftraded  from  all  fubftances,  w'e  can,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  form  no  idea.  We  underhand  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  however,  and  can  reafon  about 
that  which  it  denotes,  without  regarding  the  particu¬ 
lar  fubflance  in  which  extenfion  may  inhere ;  juft  as 
we  can  reafon  about  whitenefs  without  regarding  any 
one  white  objed,  though  it  is  felf-evident  that  white¬ 
nefs,  abftraded  from  all  objects,  cannot  figure  in  the 
inind  as  an  idea.  Qualities  confidered  in  this  manner 
are  general  and  relative  notions,  the  objeds  of  pure  in- 
telled,  which  make  no  appearance  in  the  imagination, 
and  are  far  lefs,  if  poffible,  to  be  perceived  by  fenfe : 
but  it  is  extremely  painful  to  the  mind  to  dwell  upon 
fuch  notions ;  and  therefore  the  ever-adive  fancy  is 
always  ready  to  furniffi  them  with  imaginary  fubjlrata, 
and  to  make  that  which  was  a  general  and  invijible  no¬ 
tion  be  conceived  as  a  particular  ideal  cbjeEl.  In  the 
cafe  of  extenfion  this  is  the  more  eafily  done,  that  the 
notion  which  we  have  of  a  real  fuljlratum  or  fubflance, 
the  fupport  of  real  qualities,  is  obfeure  and  relative, 
being  the  notion  of  fomething  we  know  not  what. 
Now,  by  leaving,  if  we  can,  folidity  and  figure  out  of 
our  conception,  and  joining  the  notion  of  fomething 
with  the  notion  of  extenfion,  we  have  at  once  the  ima¬ 
ginary  fuljlratum  of  an  imaginary  quality,  or  the  general 
notion  of  extenfion  particularised  in  an  imaginary  fub- 
jeft ;  and  this  fubjed  we  call  fpace,  vainly  fancying 


that  it  hhs  a  real  external  and  independent  exiflence.  Of  Space 
Whether  this  be  not  all  that  can  be  faid  of  fpace,  and  “"^J® 
whether  it  be  not  abfurd  to  talk  of  its  having  any  real  *  t 

properties,  every-  man  will  judge  for  himfelf,  by  refled- 
ing  upon  his  own  ideas  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  acquired.  We  ourfelves  have  no  doubt  about  the 
matter.  W e  confider  pure  fpace  as  a  mere  notion  re¬ 
lative  to  the  exiflence  of  corporeal  fubflance,  as  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  abfence  of  body,  where  body  is 
poffible  ;  and  we  think  the  ufual  diftindiou  between 
abfolute  and  relative  fpace,  if  taken  as  real,  the  groffefl 
abfurdity.  We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  didate 
to  others  ;  but  recommend  it  to  every  man  to  throw 
away  all  refped  for  great  names,  to  look  attentively 
into  his  own  thoughts,  and  on  this  as  on  all  metaphy- 
fical  fubjeds  to  judge  for  himfelf.  rSj 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  fpace  in  general,  we  need  Ibace,  what 
not  wafte  much  time  upon  its  modes.  Indeed  the  only11  li* 
mode  of  fpace,  aftef  confidering  it  with  refped  to  the 
three  dimenfions  of  body,  which  now  demands  our  at¬ 
tention,  is  that  which  we  call  place.  As  in  the  fimpldt 
mode  of  fpace  we  confider  the  relation  of  diflar.ee  be¬ 
tween  any  two  bodies  or  points;  fo,  in  our  idea  of 
place,  we  confider  the  relation  of  diftance  betwixt  any 
thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points,  which,  being  con- 
fidered  as  at  reft,  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  from 
another.  Thus,  when  we  find  any  thing  at  the  fame 
diftance  now  at  which  it  was  yefierday  from  two  or 
more  points  with  which  it  was  then  compared,  and 
which  have  not  fince  the  comparifon  was  made  changed 
their  diftance  or  pofition  with  refped  to  each  other, 
we  fay  that  the  thing  hath  kept  its  place,  or  is  in  the 
fame  place  ;  but  if  it  hath  fenfibly  altered  its  diftance 
from  either  of  thofe  points,  we  then  fay  that  it  hath 
changed  its  place. 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  place,  we  need 
not  obferve  that  it  is  a  mere  relation  ;  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  advert  to  this  circumftance,  that  a 
thing  may  without  falfehood  be  faid  to  have  continued 
in  the  fame  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  changed 
its  place,  according  to  the  different  objefls  with  which 
it  is  compared.  Thus,  if  two  perfons  find  a  company 
of  chefs-men  Handing  each  upon  the  fame  fquare  of 
the  cliefs-board  where  they  left  them,  the  one  may 
with  truth  affirm  that  they  are  all  in  the  fame  place,  or 
unmoved  ;  and  the  other  may  with  equal  truth  affirm 
that  they  have  all  changed  p  ‘ace.  The  former  confi¬ 
de  rs  the  men  only  with  refped  to  their  diftances  from 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  chcfs-board,  which  have  kept 
the  fame  diftance  and  pofition  with  refped  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  latter  malt  confider  the  men  with  refped 
to  their  diftance  from  fomething  elfe  :  and  finding  that 
the  chefs-board,  with  every  thing  upon  it,  has  been 
removed,  we  {hall  fuppofe  from  one  room  to  another* 
he  cannot  but  fay  that  the  chefs-men  have  changed 
their  place  with  refped  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
room  in  which  he  formerly  faw  them. 

This  modification  of  diftance,  however,  which  we 
call  place,  being  made  by  men  for  their  common  ufer 
that  by  it  they  may  delign  the  particular  pofition  of 
objeds  where  they  have  occafion  for  fuch  defignation, 
they  determine  this  place  by  reference  to  fuch  adjacent 
things  as  bell  ferve  their  prefent  purpofe,  without  re¬ 
garding  other  things  which,  for  a  different  purpofe, 
would  better  determine  the  place  of  the  fame  objed.. 

Thus 
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Thus  In  the  chefs-board,  the  ufe  of  the  dfgnation  of  from  one  thing  to  another ;  adds,  that  this  change  is  Of  Mo- 


and  rs  t)}e  piace  0f  e  ch  chefs-man  being  determined  only  with-  motion.  Motion,  therefore,  according  to  him,  is  a 


in  that  chequered  piece  of  wood,  it  would  crofs  that 
purpofc  to  meafure  it  by  any  thing  elfe  :  but  when 
thefe  very  chefs-men  are  put  up  in  a  box,  if  any  one 


change  or  progiefs  to  the  end  propofed,  or  to  that  ' 
Hate  of  perfeftion  or  completion  which  Arillotle  calls 
Xt  is  not  enough,  however,  that  we  know 


fhould  aik  where  the  black  king  is,  it  would  be  proper  to  what  the  change  or  progrefs  is  made  .•  to  have 


The  uni- 
vcrfe  lias 
no  place. 


to  determine  the  place  by  reference  to  fomething  elfe 
than  the  cliefs-board  ;  fuch  as  the  parts  of  the  room 
or  clofet  which  contain  the  box. 

That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  rela¬ 
tive  pofitiou  of  things  as  we  have  mentioned,  will  be 
readily  admitted,  when  it  is  confidered  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  univerfe.  Every  part 


of  the  univerfe  has  place  ;  becaufe  it  may  be  compared  this  way,  plants  exift  in  their  feeds  $  animals  in  the 


adequate  idea  of  motion,  we  mull  likewife  know  from 
what  it  proceeds.  Now  it  is  evident  that  every  thing 
exifting,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  was,  before  it  ex- 
tiled,  poflible  to  exift  ;  and  therefore,  adds  the  fame 
author,  things  do  in  fome  fort  exift  even  before  they 
exift.  This  former  kind  of  exiftence  is  faid  by  Ari- 
ftotle  to  be  <»  Su.u.uut  that  is,  in  power  or  capacity.  In 


with  refpedt  to  its  diftance  from  other  parts  fuppofed 
to  be  fixed.  Thus  the  earth  and  every  planet  of  our 
fyftem  has  a  place  which  may  be  determined  by  afeer- 


embryo  ;  works  of  art  in  the  idea  of  the  artifts  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  every  thing-inthe  caufes  which  produce  it.  From 


training  its  diftance  from  the  fun  and  from  the  orbits  this  power  or  capacity  there  is  a  progrefs  to  energy 


of  the  other  planets ;  and  the  place  of  the  fyftem  it- 
felf  may  be  afeertained  by  comparing  it  with  two  or 
more  fixed  liars  :  but  all  the  fyllems  taken  as  one  whole 
can  have  no  p  ace ;  becSufe  there  is  nothing  elfe  to 
which  the  diftance  and  pofition  of  that  whole  can  be 


adtual  exiftence  ;  fo  that  we  are  now  able  to  anfwer 
the  queftion,  *l  from  what ,  and  to  what ,  motion  is  a 
change  ?”  for  it  is  univerfally  true  of  all  motion,  that 
it  is  a  change  from  capacity  to  energy. 

Having  thus  difeovered  that  motion  lies  betwixt 


referred.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  word  place  ts  fome-  capacity  and  energy,  it  is  evident  (he  fays)  that  it  mull 
times  nfed,  we  think  improperly,  to  denote  that  /pace  have  a  connection  with  each  of  them  :  and  from  this 


or  portion  of  / "pace  which  any  particular  body  occu¬ 
pies  ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  no  doubt,  the  univerfe  has 
place,  as  well  as  the  earth  or  folar  fyftem  :  but  to 


double  connection  Arillotle  has  given  us  two  definitions 
of  it ;  one  of  them  taken  from  the  energy ,  or  end  to 
which  it  tends  ;  the  other  from  the  capacity  from  which 


talk  of  the  place  of  the  univerfe  in  the  other  and  pro-  it  begins.  The  firft  is  expreffed  in  two  words,  viz, 

e--r-  -c  - 1  — /r.a - tvipyuu  tvrtxtif,  or  imperj, 'efi  energy  ;  the  other  is  tvliKt^ux 

tov  tv  fwa.uti  i  tv  Suvtt.ut, ;  which  may  be  tranflated  thus. 
The  perfeSion  of  what  is  in  capacity ,  confidered  merely  as 
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Mobility 
eflential 
to  every 
corporeal 
fubftance, 
but  not  na¬ 
tural  mo- 


per  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  the  groffeft  nonfenfe. 
Chap.  V.  Of  Motion. 

Mobility,  or  a  capacity  of  being  moved,  is  eflen¬ 
tial  to  every  corporeal  fubftance  ;  and  by  actual  mo¬ 
tion  are  all  the  operations  of  nature  performed.  Mo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  if  it  may  be  called  an  adjunl 7  of  body, 
is  certainly  the  moll  important  of  affkits  adjun&s ;  and 
to  afeertain  its  nature  and  origin  demands  the  tlofeft 
attention  of  the  .metaphyfician,  as  well  as  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  aftronomer.  With  the  laws  of  motion,  as 
difeovered  by  experience,  we  have  at  prefent  no  cou- 


capacity .  The  meaning  of  the  laft  words  is,  that 
nothing  is  confidered  in  the  thing  that  is  moved  but 
merely  its  capacity ;  fo  that  motion  is  the  perfection 
of  that  capacity,  but  not  of  the  thing  itfelf.  It  is 
fomething  more  (adds  the  learned  author)  than  mere 
capacity  ;  for  it  is  capacity  exerted,  which  when  it  has 
attained  its  end,  fo  that  the  thing  has  arrived  at  that 
Hate  to  which  it  is  dellined  by  nature  or  art,  ceafes, 
and  the  thing  begins  to  exift  <*<pyua,  Gr  a  finally.”  „ 

By  all  the  admirers  of  Arillotle,  this  latter  dclini-un;’tfu;. 


cern  :  they  are  explained  and  fully  eftablilhed  in  other  tion  has  been  preferred  to  the  former  }  for  what  reA-gible. 
articles  of  this  work  (fee  Mechanics,  Motion,  &c.).  fon,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  They  both  involve  in  the 
The  principal  quellions  which  we  have  to  conlider  are,  thicktft  obfeurity  that  which,  viewed  through  the 
4‘  What  is  motion  ?  and.  By  what  power  is  it  carried  fenfes,  is  very  ealily  underftood ;  and  on  this,  as  on 


The  Peri¬ 
patetic  defi¬ 
nitions  of 
motion 


For  an  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thefe  quellions,  the 
modern  metaphyfician  refers  every  man  to  his  own 
fenfes  ;  becaufe,  in  his  apprehenfion,  the  word  mo¬ 
tion  denotes  a  fimple  idea  which  cannot  be  defined. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Peripatetics  were  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  opinion  ;  and  Arillotle,  whofe  love  of  dialeClic 
made  him  define  every  thing,  has  attempted  to  give 
two  definitions  of  motion.  As  fome  learned  men  are 
at  prefent  labouring  to  revive  this  fyftem,  we  lhall, 
out  of  refpeCt  to  them,  mention  thofe  definitions, 
and  make  upon  them  fuch  remarks  as  to  us  appear 
proper. 

The  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  having  obferved, 
that  both  nature  and  art  propofe  fome  end  in  all  their 


many  other  occalions,  Arillotle  was  certainly  guilty 
of  darkening  counfel  by  words  without  knowledge. 
The  author,  whofe  comment  on  this  wonderful  defini¬ 
tion  we  have  faithfully  abridged,  admits  that  it  is  not 
intelligible  till  we  know  what  change  and  progrefs  are  ; 
but  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  any  change  to  take  place 
in  bodily  fubftances  without  motion  ?  or,  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  explain  what  progrefs  is,  could  we  do 
it  better  than  by  faying  that  it  is  motion  from  fome¬ 
thing  to  fomething  ?  It  is  likewife  very  obvious,  that 
before  we  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  motion,  we 
mull,  according  to  this  definition,  know  perfectly 
what  the  words  capacity ,  energy ,  and  perfection  denote  ; 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  perffiion 
denotes  a  complex  conception,  which  may  be  ealily 


operations  ;  that  when  the  end  is  obtained,  the  thing  defined  by  refolving  it  into  the  fimple  ideas  and  no- 

r  j  .......  *  •  _  ..r  _ ci.*  _  .... _ i  _ ...u*  v.  u  _ r..r 


operated  upon  is  in  a  Hate  of  perfection  or  comple¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  in  the  operations  of  both  nature  and 
art  there  i3  a  progiefs,  and  by  confequence  a  change , 
Nc  214. 


tions  of  which  it  is  compounded,  whilft  inotion  is  fuf- 
ccptible  of  no  fuch  refedution.  The  perfection  of  a 
kuife  is  compounded  of  the  temper  of  the  fteel  and 
5  the 
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of  Mo-  the  fiiarpnefa  of  the  edge  :  the  perfe&ion  of  a  fyftem 
of  philofophy  confifts  of  the  importance  of  the  fob- 
%  v  je£ts  treated,  the  ftrength  of  the  author’s  arguments, 
and  the  perfpicuity  of  his  ftyle  and  manner ;  but  of 
what  is  the  motion  of  a  ball,  or  an  atom ,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  compounded  ?  We  are  aware  that  to  this  queftion 
the  modern  Peripatetics  will  reply,  that  it  is  not  the 
motion  of  a  ball,  or  an  atom,  or  any  one  thing ,  that 
their  mafter  has  fo  learnedly  defined,  but  motion  ab- 
ftra&ed  from  alt  individuals,  and  made  an  object  of 
pure  intellect ;  and  they  will  likewife  affirm,  that  by 
the  word  perfection  ufed  in  the  definition,  he  does  not 
mean  any  one  kind  of  perfection  as  adapted  to  any  par* 
ticular  object  or  end,  but  perfection  abftraCted  from 
all  objects  and  all  ends.  The  perfection  of  nothing  and 
the  motion  of  nothing,  for  fuch  furely  are  that  motion 
and  that  perfection  which  are  abftraCted  from  all  ob¬ 
jects  and  ends,  are  ftrange  expreffions.  To  us  they 
convey  no  meaning  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that 
they  are  equally  unintelligible  to  men  of  greater  acute- 
nefs  (o).  In  a  word,  motion  muft  be  feen  or  felt ;  for 
it  cannot  be  defined.  To  call  it  the  ad  of  changing 
place,  or  a  paffage  from  one  place  to  another ,  gives  no  in¬ 
formation  ;  for  change  and  paffage  cannot  be  conceived 
*9°  .  without  previoufly  conceiving  motion  (p). 

^etia'd!"  The  Peripatetics  having  idly  attempted  to  define  mo- 
wfion^of1'  proceed  next  to  divide  it  into  four  kinds  or  claf- 

motion  ab-  fes.  This  divifion  was  by  the  father  of  the  fchool 
ffurd.  pretended  to  be  made  from  the  effeCts  which  it  pro¬ 
duces,  and  was  faid  by  him  to  belong  to  three  cate¬ 
gories,  viz.  quality ,  quantity ,  and  inhere  (fee  Catego¬ 
ry).  The  firft  kind  is  that  well  known  motion  from 
place  to  place,  which  falls  under  the  category  laft  men¬ 
tioned  }  the  fecond  is  alteration,  by  which  the  quality 
©f  any  thing  is  changed,  the  fub  fiance  remaining  the 
fame.  This  belongs  to  the  category  of  quality.  The 
third  is  increafe,  and  the  fourth  diminution,  both  be¬ 
longing  to  the  category  of  quantity .  The  ancient 
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atomifts,  and  all  the  modem  metaphyficians  of  emi- 
neiice,  have  with  great  propriety  rejected  this  divifion  ,  tlpn~  . 
as  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of  abfurd  diftinCtions 
where  there  is  in  nature  no  difference.  It  has  been 
already  Ihown,  that  body  has  no  other  real  qualities 
than  folidity,  extenfon,  and  figure  :  but  of  thefe  the 
firft  cannot  be  altered  without  deftroying  the  fubftance; 
for  every  thing  which  is  material  is  equally  folid.  The 
extenfion  of  a  body  may  indeed  be  enlarged,  and  it* 
figure  may  be  altered,  while  the  fubftance  remains  the 
fame  ;  but  that  alteration  can  be  made  only  by-moving 
from  their  places  the  folid  atoms  of  which  the  body  is 
compofed.  Ariftotle’s  fecond  kind  of  motion  there¬ 
fore  differs  not  from  the  firft ;  nor  do  the  third  and 
fourth  differ  from  thefe  two.  For  a  body  cannot  be 
increafed  without  acquiring  new  matter,  nor  diminilh- 
ed  without  lofing  fome  of  the  matter  of  which  it  was 
originally  compofed  :  but  matter  can  neither  be  added 
nor  taken  away  without  motion  from  place  to  place  ; 
for  there  is  now  no  creation  de  novo  ;  and  we  have  no 
reafon  to  imagine  that,  fince  the  original  creation,  a 
Angle  atom  has  been  ever  annihilated.  It  is  therefore 
pall  difpute,  that  local  motion  is  the  only  motion  con¬ 
ceivable}  and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging 
from  what  we  know  of  body,  it  is  the  only  motion 
poffible.  r  *9* 

This  has  given  rife  to  a  queftion  which  has  been 
debated  among  modern  philofopher3,  though,  as  far  p,oejy 
as  we  know,  it  was  never  agitated  among  the  an-  ed,  there 
cients,  viz.  “  Whether  if  there  were  but  one  folid  rould  be 
body  exifting,  that  body  could  poffibly  be  moved.”  mot*on  • 
Bilhop  Berkeley  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  could 
not ;  becaufe  no  motion  can  be  conceived  but  what 
has  a  dire&ion  towards  fome  place,  and  the  relation  of 
place  neceffarily  fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  two  or  more 
bodies.  Were  all  bodies,  therefore,  annihilated  ex¬ 
cept  one  globe,  it  would  be  impoffible  (he  thinks)  to 
conceive  that  globe  in  motion  (qj  With  refpedt  to 
4  A  the 


(o)  “  Nunc  dicendum  de  natura  motus.  Atque  is  quidem,  cum  fenfibus  clare  percipiatur,  non  tarn  natu- 
ra  fua,  quam  doftis  philofophorum  commentis  obfcuratus  eft.  Motus  nunquam  in  fenfus  noftros  incurrit  fine 
mole  corporea,  fpatio  et  tempore.  Sunt  tamen  qui  motum,  tanquam  ideam  quandam  fimplicem  et  abftra&am, 
atque  ab  omnibus  a/iis  rebus  fejundam,  contemplari  ftudent.  Verum  idea  ilia  tenuiffima  et  fubtiliffima  intelleCtus 
mciem  eludit :  id  quod  quilibet  fecum  meditando  experiri  poteft.  Hinc  nafcuntur  magn®  difficultates  de  natu¬ 
ra  motus,  et  definitiones,  ipfa  re  quam  illuftrare  debent  longe  obfcuriores.  Hujufmodi  funt  definitiones  ill* 
Ariftotelis  et  fcholafticorum,  qui  motum  dicunt  effe  aClum  mobilis  quatenus  efl  mobile,  vel,  aCtum  ends  in  potentia 
quatenus  in  potentia .  Hujufmodi  etiam  eft  illud  viri  inter  recentiores  Celebris,  qui  afferit  nihil  in  motu  effe  reale 
prater  momentaneum  illud  quod  in  vi  ad  mutationem  nitente  confiitui  debet.  Porro  conftat,  horum  et  fimilium  defini- 
tionvim  auftores  in  anirrio  habuiffe  abftra&am  motus  naturam,  feclufa  omni  temporis  et  fpatii  confideratione, 
explicare :  fed  qua  ratione  abftra&a  ilia  motus  quinteffentia  (ut  ita  dicam)  intelligi  poffit  non  video.” 

Berkeley  de  Motu. 

(p)  “Multi  etiam  per  tranfitum  motum  definiunt,  obliti  fcilicet  tranfitum  ipfum  fine  motu  intelligi  non 
pofle,  et  per  motum  definiri  opportere :  Veriffimum  adeo  eft  definitiones,  ficut  nonnullis  rebus  lucem,  ita 
•vkiffim  aliis  tenebras  afferre.  Et  profc&o,  quafcumque  res  fenfu  percipimus,  eas  clariores  aut  notiores  de- 
finiendo  efficere  vix  quifquam  potuerit.  Cujus  rei  vana  fpe  alledti  res  faciles  difficillimas  reddiderunt  philofo- 
phi,  mentefque  fuas  difficultatibus,  quas  ut  plurimum  ipfi  peperiffent,  implicavere.”  Id.  ibid. 

(qj  Having  proved  that  place,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  merely  relative,  and  affirmed  that  all  mo¬ 
tion  is  relative  likewife,  the  Bifhop  proceeds  thus  :  “  Veruntamen  ut  hoc  clarius  appareat,  animadvertendum 
eft,  motum  nullum  intelligi  poffe  fine  determinatione  aliqua  feu  dire&ione,  quse  quidem  intelligi  nequit,  nifi 
prater  corpus  motum,  noftrum  etiam  corpus,  aut  aliud  aliquid,  fimul  intelligatur  exiftere.  Nam  furfum, 
deorfum,  finifirorfum,  dextrorfum,  omsefque  plagze  et  regiones  ia  relatione  aliqua  fundantur,  et  neceffario  corpus 
a  moto  diverfum  connotant  et  fupponunt.  Adeo  ut,  fi,  reliquis  corporibus  in  nihilum  redacfiis,  globus, 
exempli  gratia,  unicus  exiftere  fupponatur ;  in  illo  motus  nullus  concipi  poffit :  ufque  adeo  neceffe  eft,  ut 

detur 
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Of  Mo-  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  motion,  his  reafoning  appears 
,  tlon*  unanfwerable  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  how  it  ccn- 
v  eludes  againft  the  polfibility  of  motion  itfelf  as  exift- 
ing  in  a  Angle  body.  It  has  been  already  ftmwn  in 
the  chapter  of  Jimple  apprehenfton  and  conception ,  that 
though  nothing  can  be  conceived  which  may  not  pof- 
fibly  exift,  yet  many  things  may  be  poffible  which  we 
have  not  faculties  or  means  to  conceive.  In  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  were  this  folitary  globe  animated  as  our 
bodies  are,  were  it  endowed  with  all  our  fenfes  and 
mental  powers,  it  certainly  would  not  acquire  any  idea 
of  motion  though  impelled  by  the  grcatelt  force.  The 
reafon  is  obvious  ;  it  would  have  no  objects  with  which 
to  compare  its  place  and  fituation  at  different  periods 
of  time  ;  and  the  experience  of  a  fhip  at  fea  in  calm 
weather,  affords  fufficient  proof  that  motion  which  is 
equable  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  other  means  than 
by  fuch  a  comparifon.  When  the  waves  fwell  and 
the  fhip  pitches,  it  is  indeed  impoffible  that  thofe 
who  are  on  board  fhould  not  perceive  that  they  are 
actually  in  motion  ;  but  even  this  perception  arifes  from 
comparing  their  pofition  with  that  of  the  waves  rifing 
and  falling  around  them:  whereas  in  theregionsof  empty 
fpace  the  animated  globe  could  compare  its  pofition 
with  nothing;  and  therefore,  whether  impelled  by 
equal  or  unequal  farces,  it  could  never  acquire  the  idea 
of  motion.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  if  this 
folitary  globe  were  a  felf moving  animal,  it  might  ac¬ 
quire  the  idea  of  motion  by  inferring  its  exiftence  from 
the  energy  which  produced  it.  But  how,  we  would 
afk,  could  an  animal  in  fuch  circumftances  be  felf- mo¬ 
ving  ?  Motion  is  the  effeft  of  fome  caufe  ;  and  it  has 
been  already  fhown  (fee  n°  118.  of  this  article),  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  being  can  be 
the  real  and  primary  caufe  of  any  effect  which  that  be¬ 
ing  can  neither  conceive  nor  will :  but  as  motion  can 
be  perceived  only  by  the  fenfes,  a  folitary  animal  could 
have  no  idea  of  motion  previous  to  its- own  exertions; 

*  and  therefore  could  neither  conceive,  nor  will,  an  exer¬ 
tion  to  produce  it.  Let  us,  however,  fuppofe,  that 
without  any  end  in  view  it  might  fpontaneoufly  exert 
itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  produce  fenfble  mo¬ 
tion,  were  it  furrounded  with  other  corporeal  obje&s; 
ftill  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fo  long  as  it  fhould 
remain  in  abfolute  folitude,  the  being  itfelf  would  ac¬ 
quire  no  idea  of  motion.  It  would  indeed  be  confcious 
of  the  mental  energy,  but  it  could  not  infer  the  exiilence 
of  motion  as  a  confequence  of  that  energy;  for  the  idea 
of  motion  can  be  acquired  only  by  fenfc,  and  by  the 
fuppofition  there  are  no  objects  from  which  the  fenfes 
pf  this  fpherical  animal  could  receive  thofe  impreffions, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  perception,  and  of 
courfe  no  ideas. 
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Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that,  while  this  animated  globe  Of  Mo. 
is  under  the  influence  either  of  external  impulfe  or  its  tl°n‘ 
own  fpontaneous  energy,  other  bodies  are  fuddenly  I?2 
brought  into  exiftence :  would  it  then  acquire  the  idea  \nfwe:  ed 
of  motion?  It  certainly  would,  from  perceiving  its  m  the  affir- 
own  change  of  place  with  refpedt  to  thofe  bodies  ;  niitlv6- 
and  though  at  firft  it  would  not  perhaps  be  able  to 
determine  whether  itfelf  or  the  bodies  around  it  were 
moving,  yet  a  little  experience  would  decide  this  que- 
ftion  likewife,  and  convince  it  that  the  motion  was 
the  effeft  either  of  its  own  mental  energy,  or  that  ex¬ 
ternal  impulfe  which  it  had  felt  before  the  other  bo¬ 
dies  were  prefented  to  its  view.  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  creation  of  new  bodies  at  a  diftance,  can 
make  no  real  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  a  body  which 
had  exifted  before  them  :  and  therefore,  as  this  ani¬ 
mated  globe  would  now  perceive  itfelf  to  be  moving, 
we  may  infer  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  it 
( was  moving  before;  and  that  the  motion  of  a  Angle 
body,  though  not  perceivable  by  the  fenfes,  might 
poffibly  be  produced  in  empty  fpace.  193 

Having  thus  feen  that  a  Angle  body  is  capable  of  Whether 
motion  in  empty  fpace,  the  next  queftion  that  occurs 
on  this  fubjeft  is,  Whether  it  would  be  poffible  to  poffible  ir» 
move  a  body  in  fpace  that  is  abfolutely  full  ?  Such  rpace  abfo- 
are  the  terms  in  which  this  queftion  ir  ufually  put;  lately  full? 
and  by  being  thus  expreffed,  it  has  given  rife  to  the 
difpute  among  natural  philofophers  about  the  exiftence 
of  a  vacuum.  Perhaps  the  difpute  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  queftion  been  more  accurately  Hated. 

For  inftance,  had  it  been  alked,  Whether  motion  would 
be  poffible,  could  matter  be  fuppofed  abfolutely  in¬ 
finite  without  any  the  leaft  interftice  or  vacuity  among 
its  folid  parts  ?  we  apprehend  that  every  reflecting 
man  would  have  anfwered  in  the  negative.  At  any 
rate,  the  queftion  ought  to  be  thus  ftated  in  meta- 
phyfics  ;  bccaufe  we  have  feen  that  fpace,  though  a 
pofitive  term,  denotes  nothing  really  exifting.  Now  it 
being  of  the  very  effence  of  every  folid  fubftance  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  place  which  it  occupies  every  other  folid 
fubftance,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  not  one  particle 
of  an  i  nfinite  folid  could  be  moved  from  its  place 
without  the  previous  annihilation  of  another  particle 
of  equal  extent;  but  that  annihilation  would  deftroy 
the  infinity.  \Vere  matter  extended  to  any  degree 
lefs  than  infinity,  the  motion  of  its  parts  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  poffible,  becaufe  a  fufficient  force  could 
feparate  thofe  parts  and  introduce  among  them  va¬ 
cuities  of  any  extent ;  but  without  vacuities  capable  ' 
of  containing  the  body  to  be  moved,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  force  whatever  could  produce  motion.  This 
being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  however  far  we  fup¬ 
pofe  the  material  univerfe  extended,  there  muft  be 
vacuities 


detur  aliud  corpus,  cujus  fitu  motus  determinari  intelligtaur.  Hujus  fententise  veritas  clarlffima  elucebit,  mo- 
do  corporum  omnium  tarn  noftri  quam  aliorum,  praeter  globum  iftum  unicum,  annihilationem  retie  fuppo* 
fuerimus. 

“  Concipiantur  porro  duo  gl obi,  et  praeterea  nihil  corporeum,  exiftere.  Concipiantur  deinde  vires,  quo- 
modoennque  applicari :  quicquid  tandem  per  applicationem  virium  intelliganaus,  motus  circularis  -duorum 
globorum  circa  commune  centrum  nequit  per  imaginationem  conripi.  Supponamus  deinde  ccelum  fixarum 
creari :  fubito  ex  concepto  appulfu  globorum  ad  diverfas  coeli  iftius  partes  motus  concipietur.  Scilicet  cum 
motus  natura  fua  fit  rclativus,  concipi  non  potuit  priufquam  darentur  corpora  correlata.  Quemadmoduia 
*«c  ulla  relatio  alia  fine  correlatis  concipi  poteft.”  De  Molts, 
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Of.  Mo-  vacuities  in  it  fufficient  to  permit  the  motion  of  the  duced  by  a  being  who  ads  in  a  manner  aflalogous  to  Of  Mo¬ 
tion.  planets  and  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  which  we  the  energies  of  the  human  will.  tl0n~ 

v“— ■v'—'  plainly  perceive  to  revolve  round  a  centre  :  and  if  fo.  But  though  motion  could  not  have  been  begun 

the  next  queftion  to  be  determined  is.  What  can  in  but  by  the  energy  of  mind,  it  is  generally  believed  Motion 


194 

Bodies  e- 
qnaily  in 
different 


vacuo  operate  upon  fuch  immenfe  bodies,  fo  as  to  pro-  that  it  might  be  continued  by  the  mere  paffivity  of  p  oduced 
duce  a  regular  and  continued  motion  ?  body  ;  and  it  is  a  law  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  by  impulfe 

That  all  bodies  are  equally  capable  of  motion  or  that  a  body  projected  in  empty  fpace  would  continue0311  onlv 


*o  reft,  has  by  natural  philofophers  been  as  completely 
1!(j  proved  as  any  thing  can  be  proved  by  obfervation 
and  experience.  It  is  indeed  a  fa£t  obvious  to 


to  move  in  a  ftraight  line  for  ever.  The  only  reafon  f^ght 
which  can  be  afligned  for  this  law  is,  that  fince  body  line, 
continues  to  move  at  all  after  the  impetus  of  projec¬ 


tile  moll  fuperficial  obferver  ;  for  if  either  of  thefe  tion  has  ceafed,  it  could  not  of  ltfelf  ceafe  to  move 

ftates  were  eflential  to  matter,  the  other  would  be  without  becoming  active ;  becaufe  as  much  force  is 

abfolutely  impoffible.  If  reft  were  eflential,  no-  required  to  ftop  a  body  in  motion  as  to  communicate 

thing  could  be  moved  ;  if  motion  were  eflential,  no-  motion  to  the  fame  body  at  reft.  Many  objections 

thing  could  be  at  reft,  but  every  the  minuteft  atom  have  been  made  to  this  argument,  and  to  the  law  of 

would  have  a  motion  of  its  own,  which  is  contrary  to  which  it  is  the  foundation  ;  but  as  we  do  not  perceive 

univerfal  experience.  With  refpert  to  motion  and  their  ftrength,  we  ihall  not  fill  our  page  with  a  formal 

reft,  matter  is  wholly  paffive.  No  man  ever  perceived  examination  of  them(R).  If  a  fingle  body  could  ex- 

a  body  inanimated  begin  to  move,  or  when  in  motion  ift  and  have  motion  communicated  to  it  in  vacuo  by  the 

ftop  without  refiftance.  A  billiard  ball  laid  at  reft  force  of  projection,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  from  the 

on  the  fmootheft  l'urface,  would  continue  at  reft  to  very  paflivity  of  matter,  that  motion  would  never  have 

the  end  of  time,  unlefs  moved  by  fome  force  extrinfic  an  end  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  be  moved  only 

to  itfelf.  If  fuch  a  ball  were  ftruck  by  another  ball,  in  a  ftraight  line,  for  an  impulfe  can  be  given  in  no 

it  would"  indeed  be  moved  with  a  velocity  proportioned  other  direction.  196 

to  the  impetus  with  which  it  was  ftruck;  but  the  impel-  The  heavenly  bodies,  however,  arc  not  moved  in  The  New- 

ling  ball  would  lofe  as  much  of  its  own  motion  as  was  ftraight  lines,  but  in  curves  round  a  centre ;  and  there- 

communicated  to  that  upon  which  the  impulfe  was  fore  their  motion  cannot  have  been  originally  com-  the 

made.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  inftance  municated  merely  by  an  imprefled  force  of  proje&ion.  caufes  of 

there  is  no  beginning  of  motion,  but  only  the  communi-  This  is  admitted  by  all  philofophers ;  and  therefore tlie  mo?ion 

cation  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another;  and  we  may  thi  Newtonians  fuppofe  that  the  planets  are  moved 

ftill  alk,  Where  had  the  motion  its  origin  ?  If  the  impel-  in  elliptical  orbits  by  the  joint  agency  of  two  forces  diet 

ling  ball  was  thrown  from  the  hand  of  a  man,  or  ftruck  acting  in  different  dire&ions.  One  of  thefe  forces 

with  a  racket,  it  is  plain  that  by  a  volition  of  the  makes  the  planet  tend  dirc&ly  to  the  centre  about 

man’s  mind  the  motion  was  firft  given  to  his  own  which  it  revolves;  the  other  impels  it  to  fly  off  in  a 

arm,  whence  it  proceeded  through  -the  racket  from  tangent  to  the  curve  deferihed.  The  former  they  call 

one  ball  to  another ;  fo  that  the  ball,  racket,  and  arm,  gravitation,  which  fome  of  them  have  affirmed  to  be  a 

were  mere  inftruments,  and  the  mind  of  the  man  the  property  inherent  in  all  matter }  and  the  latter,  which 

only  agent  or  firft  mover.  1'hat  motion  can  be  begun  is  a  proje&ile  force,  they  confider  as  imprefled  ab  ex~ 

by  any  being  which  is  not  poffefled  of  life,  confciouf-  tra  By  the  joint  agency  of  fuch  forces,  duly  propor- 

nefs,  and  will,  or  what  is  analogous  to  thefe,  is  to  us  tioned  to  each  other.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  demon- 

altogether  inconceivable.  Mere  matter  or  inanimated  ftrated,  that  the  planets  muft  neceffarily  deferibe  fuch 

body  can  operate  upon  body  only  by  impulfe:  but  orbits  as  by  obfervation  and  experience  they  are  found 

impulfe,  though  from  the  poverty  of  language  we  actually  to  deferibe.  But  the  queftion  with  the  meta- 

are  fometimes  obliged  to  talk  of  its  agency,  is  itfelf  phylician  is,  Whether  fuch  forces  be  real  ? 

merely  an  effeit  ;  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  con-  With  refpeCt  to  proje&ion,  there  is  no  difficulty;  but 

taft  of  two  bodies,  of  which  one  at  leaft  is  xu  motion,  that  bodies  (hould  mutually  ad  upon  each  other  at  a  197 

An  infinite  feries  of  effects  without  a  caufe  is  the  diftance,  and  through  an  immenfe  vacuum,  feems  at  Mujual  at* 

grofleft  abfurdity  ;  and  therefore  motion  cannot  have  firft  fight  altogether  impoffible.  If  the  planets  are 

been  communicated  from  eternity  by  the  impulle  of  moved  by  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  projection,  heTvtnly* 

body  upon  body,  but  muft  have  been  originally  pro-  they  muft  neceffarily  move  in  vacuo ;  for  the  continual  bodies  im- 

4  A  2  reliftance 


(r)  By  much  the  ftrongeft  and  heft  urged  of  thefe  objections  which  we  have  feen,  is  made  by  Dr  Horfely, 
a  man  equally  learned  in  mathematics  and  in  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.  “  I  believe  with  the  author 
of  Ancient  Metaphytics  ,  fays  he),  that  fome  aCtive  principle  is  neeeffary  for  the  continuance  as  well  as  for 
the  beginning  of  motion.  I  know  that  many  Newtonians  will  not  allow  this  :  I  believe  they  are  miile  I.  as  I 
myfelf  have  formerly  been  mifled,  by  the  exprefiion  n  flate  of  motion.  Motion  is  a  change  ;  a  continuance  of 
motion  is  a  farther  change  ;  a  farther  change  is  a  repeated  effeCt ;  a  repeated  effeCt  requires  a  repeating  caufe. 
State  implies  the  contrary  of  change ;  and  motion  being  change,  a  Jiate  of  motion  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.” 
See  j'incient  Mctapbxfics,  Vol  II. 

If  our  leaders  think  this  reafoning  conclufive,  they  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  will  fee  the 
neceflity  of  admitting,  even  for  the  continuance  of  rt&ilineal  motion,  the  plajlic  nature,  or  fomething  equiva¬ 
lent  to  it,  without  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  heavenly  bodies  could  not  revolve  round  their 
xefpeCtive  centres  in  elliptical  curves. 
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refinance  of  even  the  r#reft  medium  would  in  time 
overcome  the  force  of  the  greateft  impetus :  but  if 
they  move  in  vacuo ,  how  can  they  be  attracted  by  the 
fun  or  by  one  another  ?  It  is  a  felf-evident  truth,  that 
nothing  can  ad  but  where  it  is  prefent,  either  imme¬ 
diately  or  mediately  j  becaufe  every  thing  which  ope¬ 
rates  upon  another,  muft  perform  that  operation  either 
by  its  own  immediate  agency  or  by  means  of  fome  in- 
ftrument.  The  fun  and  planets  are  not  in  contad ; 
nor,  if  the  motion  of  thefe  bodies  be  in  vacuo,  can  any 
thing  material  pafs  as  an  inftrument  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  We  know  indeed  by  experience,  that  every 
particle  of  unorganifed  matter  within  our  reach  has  a 
tendency  to  move  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
and  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that  fuch  a  tendency 
mult  have  fome  caufe :  but  when  we  infer  that  caufe 
to  be  a  power  of  attradtion  inherent  in  all  matter, 
which  mutually  adts  upon  bodies  at  a  diftance,  draw¬ 
ing  them  towards  each  other,  we  talk  a  language  which 
is  perfedily  unintelligible  (s).  Nay  more,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  fuch  an  inference  is  contrary  to 
fatt.  The  particles  of  every  elaftic  fluid  fly  from  each 
other  ;  the  flame  of  a  fire  darts  upwards  with  a  velo¬ 
city  for  which  the  weight  of  the  circumambient  air 
cannot  account  i  and  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a 
plant  when  growing,  is  fo  far  from  tending  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  that  when  a  flowerpot  is  in¬ 
verted,  every  vegetable  in  it,  as  foon  as  it  is  arrived  at 
a  fufficient  length,  bends  itfelf  over  the  fide  of  the 
pot,  and  grows  with  its  top  in  the  natural  pofition. 
Senfible  of  the  force  of  thefe  arguments  againft  the 
dies  cannot  poflibility  of  an  attractive  power  in  matter  which  ope- 
be  moved  rates  at  a  diftance,  other  philofophers  have  fuppofed 
by  two  for¬ 
ces  imnref 

fed  ab  ex-  -  _ 
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venly  bo- 


that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  moved  in  elliptical  orbits  Of  Mo. 
by  means  of  two  forces  originally  impreffed  upon  each  tien 
planet  impelling  it  in  different  directions  at  the  fame  *  f 
time.  But  if  the  tendency  of  the  planets  towards  the 
centre  of  the  fun  be  of  the  fame  kiud  with  that  of 
heavy  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ( and  if 
there  be  fucli  a  tendency  at  all,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  it  different  ),  it  cannot  poffibly  be  the  effed  of 
impulfe.  A  body  impelled  or  projected  in  vacuo  would 
continue  to  be  moved  with  an  equable  velocity,  nei¬ 
ther  accelerated  nor  retarded  as  it  approached  the  ob¬ 
ject  towards  which  it  was  directed ;  but  the  velocity 
of  a  body  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  is 
continually  accelerated  :  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  a 
body  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  fun,  that  mo¬ 
tion  cannot  be  the  effeCt  of  impulfe  or  projection.  ^ 

Some  of  the  Newtonians  therefore  have  fuppofed,  Nor  by  th« 
That  all  kinds  of  attraction  confift  in  fine  imper- agency  of 
ceptible  particles  or  invifible  effluvia,  which  proceed 
from  every  point  in  the  furface  of  the  attracting  body, m  W 
in  all  right-lined  directions  every  way  ;  which  in  their 
progrefs  lighting  on  other  bodies,  urge  and  folicit  them 
towards  the  fuperior  attracting  body  ;  and  therefore 
(fay  they)  the  force  or  intenfity  of  the  attracting 
power  in  general  muft  always  decreafe  as  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances  increafe.”  The  inference  is  fairly  drawn 
from  the  fad,  provided  the  fad  itfelf  were  real  or  pof- 
fible :  but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  fine  imperceptible  par¬ 
ticles  or  invifible  effluvia  were  thus  iffued  from  every 
point  in  the  furface  of  the  fun,  the  earth  and  other 
planets  could  not  move  in  vacuo  ;  and  therefore  the 
projectile  motion  would  in  time  be  Hopped  by  the  refin¬ 
ance 


( s )  Since  this  article  was  finished  for  the  prefs,  Profelfor  Stewart’s  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  have  been  given  to  the  public ;  a  work  of  which  the  merit  is  fuch  as  to  make  it  painful  to  us  to  differ 
in  any  important  opinion  from  the  ingenious  author.  We  (hall,  however,  claim  the  fame  liberty  of  diffenting 
occafionally  from  him  that  he  has  claimed  of  diffenting  from  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  from 
whom  he  differs  widely  in  thinking  it  as  eafy  to  conceive  how  bodies  can  act  upon  each  other  at  a  diftance, 
as  how  one  body  can  communicate  motion  to  another  by  impulfe.  “  I  allow  \fays  he,  p.  79.),  that  it  is 
Impoffible  to  conceive  in  what  manner  one  body  ads  upon  another  at  a  diftance  through  a  vacuum  ;  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to  fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  adual  contact.  That  one 
body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  motion  of  another  body  placed  at  a  diftance  from  it,  1  do  by  no  means 
affert ;  but  only  that  we  have  as  good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may  be  pofiible,  as  to  believe  that  any  one 
natural  event  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  another.” 

If  by  efficient  caufe  be  here  meant  the  Jirjl  and  original  caufe  of  motion,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with 
the  learned  Profeffor  ;  for  we  are  perfuaded  that  body  inanimated  is  not,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  caufe 
of  motion  either  at  hand  or  at  a  diftance:  but  if  he  mean  (and  we  think  he  muft,  becaufe  fuch  was  the 
meaning  of  Newton,  from  whom  he  profeffes  to  differ),  that  we  can  as  eafily  conceive  one  body  to  be  the  in- 
ftrumcntal  caufe  of  the  motion  of  another  from  which  it  is  diftant,  as  we  can  conceive  it  to  communicate  mo¬ 
tion  by  impulfe,  we  cannot  help  thinking  him  greatly  miftaken.  We  will  not  indeed  affirm,  with  the  writer 
whom  he  quotes,  “  that  although  the  experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of  motion  by 
impulfe  might  have  been  predicted  by  reasoning  d  priori becaufe  we  are  not  certain,  that  without  fome 
fuch  experiment  we  ftiould  ever  have  acquired  adequate  notions  of  the  folidity  of  matter  :  But  if  all  corporeal 
fubftances  be  allowed  to  be  folid  and  poffeffed  of  that  negative  power  to  which  philofophers  have  given  the 
name  of  vis  inertiee ,  we  think  it  may  be  eafily  proved  a priori,  that  a  fufficient  impulfe  of  one  hard  body  upon 
another  muft  communicate  motion  to  that  other ;  for  when  the  vis  inertia,  by  which  alone  the  one  body  is  kept 
in  its  place,  is  lefs  than  the  vis  impetus  with  which  the  other  ruffles  to  take  poffdfion  of  that  place,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  former  body  muft  give  way  to  the  latter,  which  it  can  do  only  by  motion,  otherwife  the  two 
bodie  would  occupy  one  and  the  fame  place,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  their  folidity.  But  that  a  fubftance 
poffeffed  of  a  vis  inertia  fflould  make  another  fubftance  poffeffed  of  the  fame  negative  power  quit  a  place  to 
which  itfelf  has  no  tendency ,  is  to  us  not  only  inconceivable ,  but  apparently  impoffible,  as  implying  a  dired  con- 
tradidion.  7 


Part  IT. 

Of  Mo-  anee  of  this  powerful  medium.  Befides,  is  it  not  alto- 
.  tlon-  gether  inconceivable,  nay  impofiible,  that  particles 
v  bluing  from  the  fun  ftiouid  draw  the  planets  towards 
that  centre  ?  would  they  not  rather  of  neceffity  drive 
them  to  a  greater  diftance?  To  fay,  that  after  they 
have  reached  the  planets,  they  change  their  motion 
and  return  to  the  place  whence  they  fet  out,  is  to  en¬ 
due  them  with  the  powers  of  intelligence  and  will, 
and  to  transform  them  from  paffive  matter  to  aftive 
mind. 

Thefe  difficulties  in  the  theories  of  attraction  and 
impulfe  have  fet  philofophers  upon  fabricating  num- 
berlefs  hypotliefes :  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf, 
who  never  confidered  gravitation  as  any  thing  more 
than  an  effeft,  conjeftured  that  there  might  be  a  very 
fubtle  fluid  or  ether  pervading  all  bodies,  and  produ¬ 
cing  not  only  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  fall 
of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth,  but  even  the  mecha¬ 
nical  part  of  mufcular  motion  and  fenfation.  O- 
thers  (t)  again  have  fuppofed  fire,  or  light,  or  the 
eleftric  fluid,  to  be  the  univerfal  agent ;  and  fome 
few  (y)  have  acknowledged,  that  nothing  is  fufficient 
to  produce  the  phenomena  but  the  immediate  agency 
of  mind. 

With  refpeft  to  the  interpofition  of  any  material 
fluid,  whether  ether,  fire,  light,  or  eleftric  ity,  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay  that  it  does  not  remove  any  one  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  encumbers  the  theory  of  innate  attrac¬ 
tion.  All  thefe  fluids  are  elaftic ;  and  of  courfe  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  dillant  from 
each  other.  Whatever  motion,  therefore,  we  may 
fuppofe  to  be  given  to  one  particle  or  fet  of  particles, 
the  queftion  Hill  recurs,  How  is  it  communicated 
from  them  to  others  ?  If  one  body  can  aft  upon  an¬ 
other  at  the  diftance  of  the  ten-thoufandth  part  of  an 
inch,  we  can  perceive  nothing  to  hinder  its  aftion 
from  extending  to  the  diftance  of  ten  thoufand  milli¬ 
ons  of  miles.  In  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  the  other,  the 
body  is  afting  where  it  is  not  prefent ;  and  if  that  be 
admitted  to  be  poffible,  all  our  notions  of  aftion  are 
fubverted,  and  it  is  vain  to  reafon  about  the  caufe  of 
300  an7  Phenomenon  in  nature. 

The  hypo-  This  theory  ofthe  intermediate  agencyof  a  fubtle  fluid 
ihefis  of  differs  not  effentialiy  from  the  vortices  of  Dcs  Cartes; 

fcod  aPPeared  fo  very  abfurd  to  Cudworth,  that  with 

CuJworth  a  b°ldnefs  becoming  a  man  of  the  frrft  genius  and 
learning,  he  rejefted  it,  and  adopted  the  plaftic  nature 
of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other  Greek  philofophers. 
That  incomparable  fcholar  o'r  ferves,  that  matter  be¬ 
ing  purely  paffive,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  even  the  formation  of 
animal  bodies,  mull  be  the  effeft  either  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  or  the  agency  of  a  plaftic  nature  ufed 
as  an  inftrument  by  divine  wifdom.  That  they  are 
not  the  effeft  of  God’s  immediate  agency,  he  thinks 
obvious  from  feveral  circumftances.  In  the  firft  place, 
they  are  performed  flowly  and  by  degrees,  which  is 
not  fuitable  to  our  notions  of  the  agency  of  almighty 
Power.  Secondly,  Many  blunders  are  committed  in 
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the  operations  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  formation  of  Of  Mo- 
monfters,  dec.  which  could  never  be  were  things  tien*  t 
formed  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  He  is  there-  '  ‘ 

fore  of  opinion,  that,  after  the  creation  of  matter,  God 
employed  an  inferior  agent  to  give  it  motion  and  form, 
and  to  carry  on  all  thofe  operations  which  have  been 
continued  in  it  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world.  This 
agent  he  calls  plaftic  nature}  and  confiders  it  as  a  being 
incorporeal,  which  penetrates  the  moft  folid  fubilance, 
and,  in  a  manner  which  he  pretends  not  to  explain 
othervvife  than  by  analogy,  actuates  the  univerfe.  He 
does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  being  endued  with  percep¬ 
tion,  confcioufnefs,  or  intelligence  ;  but  merely  as  an 
inftrument  which  afts  under  divine  wifdom  according 
to  certain  laws.  He  compares  it  to  art  embodied  ; 
and  quoting  from  Ariftotle,  fays,  «*»»  “  ™  » *««- 

*»>»*• )  ■>/*<>»«?  *>  td  fuati  iiroiu’  If  the  art  of  the  Jhipwright 
were  in  the  timber  itfelf,  operatively  and  effedlually,  it  wiuld 
there  afl  juft  as  nature  doth.  He  calls  it  a  certain  lower 
life  than  the  animal,  which  afts  regularly  and  artifi¬ 
cially  for  ends  of  which  it  knows  nothing.  It  may  be, 
he  fays,  either  a  lower  faculty  of  fome  confcious  foul, 
or  elfe  an  inferior  kind  of  life  or  foul  by  itfelf,  but 
depending  in  either  cafe  upon  a  higher  intelleft.  He 
is  aware  with  what  difficulty  fuch  a  principle  will  be 
admitted  by  thofe  philofophers  who  have  divided  all 
being  into  fuch  as  is  extended  and  fuch  as  is  cogita¬ 
tive  :  but  he  thinks  this  divifion  improper.  He  would 
divide  beings  into  thofe  which  are  folid  and  extended, 
and  thofe  which  have  life  or  internal  energy.  Thofe 
beings  which  have  life  or  internal  energy  he  would 
again  divide  into  fuch  as  aft  with  confcioufnefs,  and 
fuch  as  aft  without  it :  the  latter  of  which  is  this 
plaftic  life  of  nature.  To  prove  that  fuch.  an  inftru¬ 
ment  is  poffible,  or  that  a  being  may  be  capable  of 
operating  for  ends  of  which  it  knows  nothing,  he  in- 
ftances  bees  and  other  animals,  who  are  impelled  by 
injlmfl  to  do  many  things  neceffary  to  their  own  pre- 
fervatton,  without  having  the  leaft  notion  of  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  work.  (See  Instinct.)  He  ob» 
ferves,  that  there  is  an  effential  difference  between  rea¬ 
fon  and  inftinft,  though  they  are  both  the  attributes 
of  mind  or  incorporeal  fubftance  :  and  that  therefore, 
as  we  know  of  two  kinds  of  mind  differing  fo  widely, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  inferring  a  third, 
w  ith  powers  differing  as  much  from  inftinft  as  inftinft 
differs  from  reafon.  Mankind  are  confcious  of  their 
own  operations,  know  for  what  purpofe  they  generally 
aft,  and  can  by  the  power  of  refteflion  take  a  retrofpec - 
five  view  of  their  aftions  and  thoughts,  making  as  it 
were  the  mind  its  own  objeft.  Brutes  are  confcious  of" 
their  own  operations,  hut  they  are  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  operate,  and  altogether  incapable  of 
rifle  fling  either  upon  their  paft  conduft  or  paft  thoughts. 

Between  their  intelleftual  powers  and  thofe  of  man, 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  than  there  is  be¬ 
tween  them  and  a  plaftic  nature,  which  afts  as  an  in¬ 
ftrument  of  divine  wifdom  without  any  confcioufnefs  of 
its  own  operations.  Ariftotle,  from  whom  principally- 

the 
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(t  )  The  feveral  followers  of  Mr  Hutchinfon. 

(tr )  Cudworth,  Berkeley,  and  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics. 


fj*  M  E  T  A  P 

Of  Mb.  tlie  learned  author  takes  Ills  notion  of  this  plaflic  na- 
.  tl0n‘  ture,  compares  it,  with  refped  to  the  divine  Wii'dom 
which  direds  and  fuperintends  its  operations,  to  a 
mere  builder  or  mechanic  working  under  an  archi¬ 
tect,  for  the  purpofe  of  which  the  mechanic  himfelf 
knows  nothing.  The  words  of  the  Stagyi  ite  are  : 

Tovf  up%iUxfoyx(  yr;gi  txaroy  Tipnohgovg  ttat  ptaXKov  tiSttat  vopti- 
Zefttv  7si  xttpvh^uv,  xai  aopuTtpovg  o7i  rag  dihag  rue  xotov- 
fitvov  10-aa-iv  01  S’  ua-rtp  xai  rav  ina,  w.ti  pttv,  ovr.  ttSola 

St  irotn,  oiov  xctiu  to  xup’  r«  ftev  ov,  a^v^a  pvati  tivi  ttoiciv  tov- 

*  Mdephyf.  tov  iy.arov  Tovg  St  Sitting  «  We  account-  the 

chap* i.  architects  in  every  thing  more  honourable  than  the 
mere  workmen,  becaufe  they  underftand  the  reafon  of 
the  things  done  ;  whereas  the  other,  as  fome  inanimate 
things,  only  work,  not  knowing  what  they  do,  juft 
as  the  fire  burns  :  the  difference  betwen  them  being 
only  this,  that  inanimate  things  act  by  a  certain  na- 
4oj  ture  in  them,  but  the  workman  by  habit;” 
ihown  co  Still  further  to  prove  that  a  being  may  be  endow- 
hepoihbk.  ed  with  fome  vital  energy  of  a  fubordinate  kind,  and 
yet  be  deftitute  of  confcioufnefs  and  perception,  the 
learned  author  obferves,  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  that  the  fouls  of  men  in  found  fleep,  lethargies, 
or  apoplexies,  arc  confcious  of  any  thing ;  and  ftill  lefs, 
if  poflible,  to  fuppofe  that  the  fouls  of  embryos  in 
the  womb  are  from  the  very  firft  moment  of  their  ar¬ 
rival  there  intelligent  and  confcious  beings  :  neither 
can  we  fay,  how  we  come  to  be  fo  differently  affected 
in  our  fouls  by  the  different  motions  made  upon  our 
bodies,  nor  are  we  confcious  always  of  thofe  energies 
by  which  we  imprefs  fantaftic  ideas  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  if  it  be  poflible  for  the  fouls  of  men  to  be 
for  one  inftant  void  of  confcioufnefs  and  intelligence, 
it  follows,  that  confcioufnefs  is  not  abfolutely  ntceffary 
to  thofe  energies  and  motions  by  which  life  is  preferved. 

$  Gregory'!  T o  this  it  may  be  added,  upon  the  beft  authority  J,  “  that 
PhUofepbi  where  animal  orvegetablelifeisconcerned, there  isineve- 
cal  and  Li-  ry  cafe  a  different  relation  between  the  caufe  and  effect, 
*crar3  f  and  feemingly  depending  upon  the  concurrence  or  in¬ 
fluence  of  fome  farther  principle  of  change  in  the 
fubjed,  than  what  fnbfifts  in  inanimate  matter,  or  in 
the  caufes  and  effeds  that  are  the  objects  of  mecha 
nichal  and  chemical  philofophy.”  Now  to  this  prin- 
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ciple  of  vegetable  life,  without  which,  in  a  feed  or  in  Of  Mo- 
a  plant,  vegetation  will  neither  begin  nor  continue,  .  t"  n‘  . 
tho’  light,  heat,  air,  earth,  and  water,  fhould  concur  in  ’ 
the  utmoft  perfedtion,  Cudworth  exprefsly  compares 
his  plaftic  nature  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  fo  far  (fays 
he)  from  being  the  firft  or  higheft  life,  that  it  is  in-  / 
deed  the  lail  and  lowefl  of  all  lives,  being  really  the 
fame  thing  with  the  vegetative. 

Thefe  arguments,  if  the  phenomena  of  eledive  at-  Argument* 
tradions  in  chemiftry  be  added  to  them,  demonftrate,  foritstrmhi 
we  think,  the  poJfrfAlity  of  fuch  a  principle  :  and  to  but 
thofe  who  are  inclined  to  affirm  that  no  fuch  thing 
can  exilt,  becaufe,  according  to  the  defeription  of  it 
given  by  Cudworth  and  the  ancients,  it  is  neither 
body  nor  fpirit,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words  ;  we 
beg  leave  to  alk  in  the  words  of  Locke,  “  Who  told 
them  that  there  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  folid  be¬ 
ings  which  cannot  think,  and  thinking  beings  that 
are  not  extended  ?  which  is  all  that  they  mean  by  the 
terms  body  and  fpirit.”  All  the  Greek  philofophers 
who  were  not  materialifts,  and  even  the  infpired  wri-  •  I 

ters  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  conftantly  di- 
ftinguiffi  between  the  fpirit  and  the  foul  of  a  man,  call¬ 
ing  the  former  fometimes  *  f  and  fometimes  T 
and  the  latter  ■>,jxr  ’,  and  St  Paul,  who  before  he  was 
a  Chriftian  was  learned  in  philofophy,  deferibes  the 
conaituent  parts  of  man  as  three,  **>* v.««,  ,v.  j 

fpirit,  foul,  and  body.  This  diftindion,  fetting  afide 
the  authority  with  which  it  comes  to  us,  feems  to  be 
well  founded  ;  for  there  are  many  operations  carried 
on  in  the  human  body  without  any  confcious  exer¬ 
tion  of  ours,  and  which  yet  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  laws  of  meehanifm.  Of  thefe,  Cudworth  in- 
ttances  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  other 
mufeles  which  caufes  refpiration,  and  the  fyftole  and 
diaftole  of  the  heart ;  neither  of  which,  he  thinks,  can 
be  the  effed  of  mere  meehanifm.  But,  as  we  are  not 
confcious  of  any  energy  of  foul  ‘from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  even  while  we  are  awake,  and  ftill  lefs,  if  pof- 
fible,  while  we  are  afleep  ;  he  attributes  them,  not  to 
the  intellect  or  rational  mind,  but  to  this  inferior  vital 
principle  called  ^X"  (v)  j  which,  in  his  opinion,  ads 

the 


(v)  The  exiftence  of  this  plaftic  nature  was  warmly  debated  between  Monfieur  Le  Clerc  and  Mon- 
fieur  Bayle.  Moiheim,  who  was  inclined  himfelf  to  admit  fuch  a  principle,  gives  the  following  view  of  Le 
Clerc’s  fentiments  from  Biblioihequt  chofie,  tom.  ii.  p.  i  3.  “  Refpirat'O  inquit  et  motus  cordis,  adiones 

funt,  quorum  nihil  ad  animam  pertinet.  Interim  mechanice  eas  fieri,  nullo  modo  probabile  eft.  In  volun- 
tariis  commotionibus  nefeiunt  animi  noftri,  quid  fado  opus  fit,  ut  membra  commovcantur  :  imperant  illi  tan- 
tum.  Eft  vero  aliud  nefcio  quid,  quod  fideliter,  fi  modo  organa  rede  fint  affeda,  mandata  ejus  exfequitur. 
Quidni  igitur  fufpicemur,  effe  ruituram  in  corpore  noftro  vh’iniem,  prater  animam  noftram,  cujus  fit  anirhoe 
proeceptis  et  jufiis  morem  gerere  ?  quamquam  potentia  ejus  Ita  fit  definita,  ut  obedire  nequeat  anirrio,  nifi  re  te 
fefe  habeant  organa.  Ladem  forte  natura,  corporis  noftri  motibus  impulfa,  animam  edocet,  quid  fadum 
fit,  ut  ille  poffit  praecipere,  quae  ad  confervationem  corporis  neceffaria  judicat.  Anima,  pergit,  fi  haec  vera 
effe  putes,  fimilis  eric  domino,  fibimet  ipfi  fervire  nefcio,  nec  ulla  facultate  alia,  quam  imperandi  et  jubendi 
inftrudo.  Haec  vero  natura  ft  rix  non  diffimilis  erii  mancipii  cui  nihil  eorum,  quae  dominus  meditatur, 
notum  eft,  quodque  nihil  aliud  facit,  quam  ut  jufiis  parent,  et  dominum  de  illis  rebus  admoneat,  quae  ad 
falutem  ipfius  pertinent.”  Moiheim  proceeds, — Si  qnis  huic  loco  fie  occurrat,  Haec  ratione  tria  fingi  in 
homine  principia  ;  refpondet  vir  dodus :  “  Nullis  conltares  argumentis,  binis  tantum  hominem  partibns 
con  flare.  Eos,  qui  hominem  ex  binis  tantum  partibus  component,  nulla  ratione  expficare  poffe  naturam 
conjundionis  animi  et  corporis,  nifi  ipfum  Deum  ftatuant  cun  is  a  ionibus  heminum  intervenire:  hoc  vero 
Divina  Majeftate  prorfus  indignum  efle.  Definitionem  accuratam  medice  hujus  naturae  poftulantibus  fefe 
talem  dare  non  poffe  definitionem  refpondet:  Hoc  unum  fefe  feire :  effe  earn  naturam  interiori  agendi 
virtute  inftrudam,  quae  ex  fe  et  animam  et  corpus  afficere  queatj  naturam,  quae  doceat  animam  quid 
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Of  Mo-  the  fame  part  In  the  fyfem  of  the  human  body  which 

ti(m-  the  plaftic  nature  aft#  in  the  fyftenj  of  the  world - 

V" To  make  the  refemblance  more  ftriking,  he  obferves, 
that  even  the  voluntary  motion  of  our  limbs,  though 
it  proceeds  ultimately  from  an  energy  of  will,  feems 
to  be  the  effect  of  that  energy  employing  fome  injlru- 
ment  which  pervades  the  iinews,  nerves,  and  mufcles 
of  the  body  ;  and  if  the  human  fpirit  or  mw/cu  em¬ 
ploy  the  inftrumentality  of  a  plaftic  nature  or  in 
moving  the  fmall  machine  of  the  body,  it  feems  to 
be  far  from  incredible  that  the  Divine  Wifdom 
Ihould  employ  the  inftrumentality  of  a  plaftic  na¬ 
ture  in  moving  the  great  machine  of  the  uni- 


*03  verfe. 

Whether  it  But  we  need  not  infill  further  on  the  poJfiUlity  of 
l™eJ'r  fuch  an  inftrument.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
nvitions  of  t^le  arguments  of  Cudworth,  of  which  fome  are,  to 
the  heaven- fay  the  leaft  of  them,  plaufible,  though  others  appear 
ly  bodies  to  us  to  have  very  little  ftrength,  Dr  Clarke  has 
are  car-  proved,  with  a  force  of  reafoning  not  inferior  to  ma- 
thc  con  ^  thematical  demonftration,  that  the  motions  of  the 
(I ant  a(->en-  heavenly  bodies  are  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  fome- 
cy  of  fome-  thing  very  different  from  matter,  under  every  poffible 
*7  in-  form,  “  For,  not  to  fay  that,  feeing  matter  is  ut- 
sorporea .  fncapable  of  obeying  any  .anus  in  the  proper 

fenfe  of  the  word,  the  very  original  laws  of  motion 
themfelves  cannot  continue  to  take  place,  but  by 
fomething  fuperior  to  matter,  continually  exerting  on 
it  a  certain  force  or  power  according  to  fuch  certain 
and  determinate  laws  •  it  is  now  evident  beyond  que- 
ftion,  that  the  bodies  of  all  plants  and  animals  could 
not  poffibly  /have  been  formed  by  mere  matter  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  general  laws  of  motion.  And  not 
only  fo,  but  that  moil  univerfal  principle  of  gravita¬ 
tion  itfelf,  the  fpring  of  almoft  all  the  great  and  regu¬ 


lar  inanimate  motions  in  the  world,  anfvvering  not  at  Of  Mo. 
all  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  by  which  alone  they  can  ait  u^n‘  . 
upon  one  another,  but  entirely  to  their  /olid  contents , 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  refult  of  any  motion  originally 
impreffed  upon  matter.”  For  though  it  is  true,  that 
the  moll  folid  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  all  very  porous  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  fobtle  ma¬ 
terial  fluid  might  penetrate  the  bodies  of  the  planets, 
and  operate  upon  them  with  a  force  exerted  inter¬ 
nally  ;  ftill  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  greatejl  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fuch  a  fluid  could  not  enter  into  thofe  bodies 
which  are  leajl  porous,  and  where  the  greateft  force 
of  gravitation  refides :  “  and,  therefore,  this  motion 
muft  of  neceffity  be  caufed  by  fomething  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  very  folid  fubjlance  of  all  bodies,  and  conti¬ 
nually  puts  forth  in  them  a  force  or  power  entirely 
different  from  that  by  which  matter  a£ts  upon  mat¬ 
ter  -J-.”  Which  is,  as  the  fame  able  writer  obferves,  an  1  Evidence? 
evident  demonftration,  not  only  of  the  world’s  being  °f  Nat.  end1 
originally  made  by  a  fupreme  intelligent  Caufe ;  but  ^'7.'“'^ 
moreover,  that  it  depends  every  moment  upon  fome  u  * 
fuperior  Being,  for  the  prefervation  of  its  frame  ;  and 
that  all  the  great  motions  in  it  are  caufed  by  fome 
immaterial  power  perpetually  and  aSually  exerting  it¬ 
felf  every  moment  in  every  part  of  the  corporeal  uni- 
verfe.  This  preferving  and  governing-  power,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  immediate  power  and  action  of  the 
fame  Supreme  Caufe  that  created  the  world,  or  the 
action  of  fome  fubordinate  inftruments  appointed  by 
him  to  direct  and  prelide  refpe6tively  over  certain 
parts  thereof,  gives  us  equally  in  either  way  a  very 
noble  idea  of  Providence.  We  know  with  certainty, 
that  real  and  original  power  can  belong  only  to  a  be¬ 
ing  endowed  with  intelligence  and  will ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  exiftence  of  Cudworth ’s  (w)  plaftic  nature 


rerum  geratur  in  corpore  ;  naturam  denique,  quae  animi  mandatis,  quorum  tamen  cauffas  nefeiat,  fideliter 
obtemperet.”  Reliqua,  quae  illuftrandae  hujus  rei  cauffa  Clericus  affert,  praetereo.  Satis  copiofa  eft  in 
illis,  quae  produximus,  meditandi  materia.  Mojheim.  cd.  Syfl.  IntelleQ.  p.  173. 

Such  a  principle  actuating  the  univerfe,  if  it  be  diverted  of  intelligence,  and  confidered  as  a  fecond 
©r  inferior  caufe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme,  is  acknowledged  by  a  very  able  judge  to  be  a  rational 
hypothefis ;  and  fuch,  if  properly  purfued,  would  certainly  open  a  molt  entertaining  feene  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  See  Jones's  Slnfwer  to  an  F.jf.iy  on  Spirit. 

(w)  Befides  Cudworth,  we  have  mentioned  Bevkeley  and  the  author  of  s Indent  Metaphyfics,  as  bolding  all 
motion  to  be  an  effedl  of  the  immediate  agency  of  mind  or  incorporeal  fnbftanee.  The  opinion  of  the  lail  of 
thefe  philofophers  is  not  effentially  different  from  Cudworth’s ;  and  therefore  it  is  needlefs  to  quote  from  him  : 
Berkeley  was  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  as  well  as  an  abler  mathe¬ 
matician,  than  either  of  thefe  pupils  of  the  ancients ;  and  being  likewife  a  man  who  on  all  fubjefts  thought 
for  himfelf,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  flrort  abftraCt  of  his  reafoning  refpefting  the 
origin  of  motion.  His  words  are  :  “  Totum  id  quod  novimus,  cui  gCmen  corpus  indidimus,  nihil  in  fe  con- 
tinet  quod  motus  principium  feu  caufa  efficienseffe  poffit.  Vis,  gravitas,  atlraSio,  et  hujufmodi  voces,  utiles 
font  ad  ratiocinia  etcomputationes  de  motu  et  corporibus  motis ;  fed  non  ad  intelligendam  fimplicem  ipfius  motus- 
iiaturam,  vel  ad  qualitates  totidem  diftin&as  defignandas.  Attrattionem  certe  quod  attinet,  patet  illam  ab  New- 
tono  adhiberi,  non  tanquam  qualitatem  veram  et  phyficam,  fed  folummodo  ut  hypothefin  mathematicam. 
Quin  et  Leibnitius,  nifum  elementarem  feu  folicitationem  ab  impetu  diftinguens,  fatetur  ilia  entia  non  re  ipfa 
inveniri  in  rerum  natura,  fed  abftraftione  facienda  effe.  Similis  ratio  eft  compofitionis  et  refolutionis  virium 
quaruincunque  direflarum  in  quafeunque  obliquas,  per  diagonalem  et  latere  parallelogrammi.  Hfec  me- 
chanices  et  computation!  inferviunt :  fed  aliud  eft  computation!  et  demonftrationibus  mathematicis  infervire, 
aliud  rerum  naturam  exhibere.  Revera  corpus  aeque  perfeverat  in  utrovis  ftatu,  vel  motus  vel  quietis.  Ifta 
vero  perfeverantia  non  magis  dicenda  eft  ac  io  corporis,  quatn  exiftentia  ejufdem  actio  diceretur.  Casterum  re- 
liftentiam,  quam  experimur  in  fiftendo  corpore  moto,  ejus  actionem  effe  fingimus  vana  fpecie  delufi.  Revera 
enim  ifta  reliftentia  quam  fentimus,  paffio  eft  in  nobis,  neque  arguit  corpus  agere,  fed  nos  pati :  conftat  uti- 
que  nos  idem  paffuros  fuiffe,  five  corpus  illud  a  fe  moveatur,  five  ab  alio  principio  impellatur. — A£tio  et  reac* 
tio  dicuntur  effe  in  corporibus nec  incommode  ad  demonftrationes  mechanicas.  Sed  cavendwm,  ne  piopterea 

flippy 
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Of  Mo-  be  Emitted,  Cand  we  fee  not  (x)  why  it  fhould  be 
.  tl0P’  called  in  queftion),  it  can  be  confidered  only  as  an 

"  J  jnftrument  employed  by  Divine  Wifdom,  as  a  chiz* 

zel  or  a  faw  is  employed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  me- 
2C4  chanic. 

T»)is  theory  Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  this  ancient  theory  of 
me incfirlr  motion  is  in  any  degree  inconfiftent  with  the  mathe- 

UOpnf  with  . 1  t  t*  . 
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tried  in  thofe  diftant  regions  5  and  the  agronomy  o!  of  Mp- 
Newton,  which  is  only  the  application  of  his  mathe.  t,Qn*  i 
matical  principles  to  their  menfuration  from  their  ana- 
iogyM.o  projeftile  motions,  does  not  at  all  require  that 
the  forces  of  gravitation  and  projection  be  affigned  as 
their  r^ff exiftent  caufes  (y).  It  is  fufficient  for  the 
analogy ,  on  which  the  whole  philofophy  is  founded, 


the  print 
eiple-  of 
Newton. 


matical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  aftronomy,  or  that  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  known  from  ex- 


with  the  calculations  raifed  from  thofe  principles. 

Having  founded  his  aitronomy  on  analogy  between  the 
phenomena  of  projeftile  and  planetary  motions,  he  af¬ 
figned  the  fame  or  fimilar  farces  exifting  in  nature  u 
the  efficient  caufes  of  both.  And  indeed,  both  in 
the  aft  of  deriving  his  principles  from  the  projeftile 
phenomena,  and  afterwards  for  the  purpofe  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  planetary,  it  was  neceffary  to  analyze 
the  elliptical  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  a  com¬ 
pound  of  two  Ample  motions  in  right  lines,  produced 
by  the  aftion  of  thefe  different  forces;  and  this  might  **  Amongst  all  the  ideas  that  we  have, 


periments  and  obfervations  to  be  the  fame  in  both  in- 
flances ;  that  the  principles  or  general  laws  mathemati¬ 
cally  eftablifhed  from  the  forces  of  the  one  are  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  phenomena  of  the  other  ;  and  that  the  proofs 
and  operations  deduced  from  thefe  principles  in  the 
latter  cafe,  are  confirmed  by  fads  and  experience ,  the 
firft  and  final  teft  of  truth.  *  *  Latham's 

Chart  and 


Chap. VI.  O^Number. 


,  .  -  .  there  Unity,  a« 

alfo  be  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  teaching  and  demon-  is  none  (fays  Mr  Locke  j)  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  an  idea, 
ftration,  juft  as  we  find  it  neceffary,  in  all  parts  of  more  ways,  fo  there  is  none  more  Ample  than  that  of cannat 
r  11  r  unity  or  one.  It  has  no  fhadow  of  variety  or  com-  f  RTay, 
pofition  in  it.  Every  objeft  our  fenfes  are  employed  Bo°k  ”• 
about,  every  idea  in  our  underftandings,  every  thought Cha^* 
of  our  minds,  brings  this  idea  along  with  it :  and 
there- 


fcience,  to  feparate  what  in  nature  is  infeparable,  for 
the  convenience  and  affiftance  of  the  underftanding. 
The  planetary  motions,  however,  are  very  probably 
iimple  and  uncompounded,  for  no  experiments  can  be 
N°  214. 


fupponamus  virtutem  aliquam  realem,  quae  motus  caufa  five  principium  fit,  efTe  in  iis.  Etenim  voces  ill*  co¬ 
de  m  modo  intelligendae  funt  ac  vox  attradio :  ct  quemadmodum  hsec  eft  hypothefis  folummodo  mathematica, 
n  on  autem  cpialitas  phyfica ;  idem  etiam  de  illis  intelligi  debet,  et  ob  eandem  rationem. 

“  Auferantur  ex  idea  corporis  extenfio,  foliditas,  figura,  remanebit  nihil.  Sed  qualitates  iftae  funt  ad  mo- 
turn  indifferentes,  nec  in  fe  quidquam  habent,  quod  motus  principium  dici  poffit.  Hoc  ex  ipfis  ideis  noftris 
perfpicuum  eft.  Si  igitur  voce  corpus  fignificatur  id  quod  concipimus,  plane  conftat  inde  non  peti  poffe  prin¬ 
cipium  motus  :  pars  fcilicet  nulla  aut  attributum  illus  caufa  efficiens  vera  eft,  quae  motum  producat.  Vocem 
autem  proferre,  et  nihil  concipere,  id  demum  indignum  effet  philofopho. 

“  Praeter  res  corporeas,  alterum  eft  genus  rerum  cogitantium  s  in  iis  autem  potentiam  ineffe  corpora  mo- 
vendi,  propria  experientia  didicimus,  quando  quidem  anima  noftra  pro  lubitu  poffit  ciere  et  fiftere  membrorum 
motus,  quacunque  tandem  ratione  id  hat.  Hoc  certe  conftat,  corpora  moveri  ad  nutum  animae,  pamque 
proinde  haud  inepte  dici  poffe  principium  motus ;  particulare  quidem  et  fubordinatum,  quodque  ipfum  de- 
pendeat,  a  primo  et  univerfali  principio. 

“  Ex  diftis  manifeftum  eft  eos  qui  vim  aftivam,  aftionem,  motus  principium,  in  corporibus  revera  ineffe 
affirmant,  fententiam  nulla  experientia  fundatam  amplefti,  eamque  terminis  obfeuris  et  generalibus  adftruere, 
nec  quid  fibi  velint  fatis  intelligere.  £  contrario,  qui  mentem  efTe  principium  motus  volunt,  fententiam 
propria  experientia  munitam  preferunt,  hominumque  omni  asvo  doftiffimorum  fuffragiis  comprobatam. 

“  Primus  Anaxagoras  introduxit,  qui  motum  inerti  materi*  imprimeret :  quam  quidem  fententiam 

probat  etiam  Ariftoteles,  pluribufque  confirmat,  aperte  pronuncians  primun.  mo’  ens  efTe  immobile,  indivifibile,  et 
nullum  habens  magnitudinem.  Dicere  autem,  omne  motivum  effe  mobile,  refte  animadvertit  idem  efTe  ac 
fiiquis  diceret,  omne  aedificativum  effe  sedificabile.  Plato  infuper  in  Timaeo  tradit  machinam  hanc  corpoream, 
feu  mundum  vifibilem,  agitari  et  animari  a  mente,  quse  fenfum  omnem  fugiat.  Et  Newtonus  paffim  nec  ob- 
feure  innuit,  non  folummodo  motum  ab  initio  a  numine  profeftum  effe,  verum  adhuc  fyftema  mundanum  ab 
eodem  aftu  moveri.  Hoc  facris  literis  confonum  eft  :  hoc  fcholafiicorum  calculo  comprobatur.” 

De  Motu,  paffim. 

(x)  This  we  fay  upon  the  received  opinion,  that  there  are  being*  .yhoiiy  Incorporeal.  The  truth  of  the 
opinion  itfelf  will  be  confidered  in  a  fubfequent  chapter. 

(y)  Indeed  Sir  Ifaac  himfelf  is  very  far  from  pofitively  affigning  them  as  the  real  caufes  of  the  phenomena. 
The  purpofe  for  which  they  were  introduced  into  his  philofophy  he  clearly  explains  in  the  following  words  : 
“  Eadem  ratione  qua  projeftile  vi  gravitatis  in  orbem  flefti  poffet  et  terram  totam  circumire,  poteft  et  luna, 
vel  vi  gravitatis,  Ji  modo  gravis  fit ,  vel  alia  quacunque  vi  qua  in  terram  urgeatur,  retrahi  femper  a  curfu  refti- 
lineo  terram  verfus  et  in  orbem  fuum  flefti :  et  abfque  tali  vi  luna  in  orbe  fuo  retineri  non  poteft.  Hasc  vis, 
fi  jujlo  minor  effet,  non  fatis  flefteret  lunam  a  curfu  reftilineo :  fi  jujlo  major ,  plus  fatis  flefteret,  ac  de  orbe 
terram  verfus  deduceret.  Requiritur  quippe  ut  fit  jujla  magnitudinis  :  et  mathematicorum  eft  invenire  vim,  qua 
corpus  in  dato  quovis  orbe  data  cum  velocitate  accurate  retineri  poffit ;  et  viciffim  invenire  viam  curvili- 

neam,  in  quam  corpus  e  dato  quovis  loco  data  cum  velocitate  cgreffi*n  data  vi  fleftatur.” - Principled 

Maihem.  Dcf.  V. 
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Of  Num-  therefore  It  Is  the  moft  intimate  to  oiir  thoughts,  as 
ljer’  well  as  It  Is,  in  its  agreement  to  all  other  things,  the 

v  moft  univerfal  idea  we  have  ;  or  number  applies  itfelf 

to  men,  angels,  aftions,  thoughts,  every  thing  that  ei- 
ther  doth  exift  or  can  be  imagined.  “  He  feems  like- 
wife  to  be  of  opinion  that  we  have  the  idea  of  unity 
before  that  of  many ;  and  that  it  is  by  lepeating  the 
fimple  idea  of  unity  in  our  own  minds  that  we  come 
by  the  complex  ideas  of  two,  three,  &c.”  In'  this  opinion 
tepirfi  he  is  joined  by  Pefe  Buffier  *  ;  who  obferves  that  it  is 
truths.  impoflible  to  explain  the  nature  of  unity,  becaufe  it 
is  the  moft  fimple  idea,  and  that  which  perhaps Jirjl 
occurred  to  the  mind. 

That  unity  is  a  fimple  idea,  mud  be  granted  ;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  firft  occur  to  the  mind,  nor  can  it  be 
abftrafted  from  all  individuals,  and  apprehended  in 
*  Locke’s  fenfe  of  the  word  as  a  general  idea .  Let  any 
man  look  into  his  own  mind,  and  then  fay  whether 
lpg  he  has  a  general  idea  of  one  or  unity  as  abit  rafted  from 
be  ahftra<St.  every  individual  objeft  mental  and  corporeal.  In  par¬ 
cel  from  ticular,  when  he  thinks  he  has  completely  abftrafted 
vidua|indl"  ^rom  body  and  m*nd>  fenfations,  ideas,  aftions,  and 
paflions,  See.  let  him  be  fure,  before  he  pronounce  it 
'a  general  abjlracl  idea,  that  he  is  not  all  the  while 
.  contemplating  the  idea  of  its  name,  or  of  that  nume¬ 

rical  Jigure  by  which  it  is  marked  in  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  Both  thefe  ideas  are  in  themfelves  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  become  general  in  their  import,  only  as 
reprefenting  every  individual  objeft  to  which  unity  is 
in  any  fenfe  applicable.  But  in  the  chapter  ofabjlrac- 
tion,  we  have  faid  enough  to  convince  every  perfon  ca¬ 
pable  of  conviftion  that  they  are  ufed  as  figns  for 
whole  claffes  of  objefts. 

Inftead  of  being  an  abftraft  general  idea,  unity,  as 
the  bafis  of  number,  is  in  faft  nothing  but  a 
mere  relation,  which  cannot  be  conceived  without 
the  related  objefts ;  and  fo  far  is  it  from  being  the 
jirjl  idea  that  occurred  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  refult  of  a  comparifon,  made  by  the  intelleft, 
of  two  or  more  objefts.  The  ideas  which  firft  occur 
to  the  mind  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  thofe  which  are 
called  ideas  of  fenfation  ;  and  many  filch  ideas  every 
child  receives  before  he  is  capable  of  comparing  ob- 
tlnity,  a  jefts  and  forming  to  himfelf  notions  of  number.  U - 
particular  nity,  or  the  idea  of  one,  is  indeed  the  element  of  the 
reia  ion.  feience  of  arithmetic,  juft  as  a  mathematical  point 

is  the  element  of  the  fcience  of  geometry  ;  but  accurate 
notions  of  thefe  elements  are,  in  the  progrefs  of  know¬ 
ledge,  fubfequent  to  ideas  of  many  and  of  furfaces. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  perfons  totally  illiterate 
have  no  notion  at  all  of  mathematical  points ;  and  we 
think  it  poflible  to  conceive  an  intelligent  and  con- 
feious  being  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that  he  could  not 
acquire  a  notion  of  unity  or  one.  Were  a  child  never 
to  fee  or  feel  two  objefts  of  the  fame  kind,  we  doubt 
if  he  would  think  of  numbering  them,  or  of  making 
fuch  a  comparifon  of  the  one  with  the  other  as  would 
fuggeft  to  his  mind  the  relations  of  me  and  two  ;  for 
thefe  relations  imply  both  a  famenefs  and  a  difference 
of  the  objefts  beyond  the  power  of  a  child  to  afeer- 
tain.  The  difference  indeed  would  be  perceptible  to 
the  fenfes,  but  the  fenfes  would  perceive  no  famenefs 
or  agreement.  A  guinea,  a  ftiilling,  and  a  ball  of  lead, 
imp  refs  upon  the  mind  different  fenfations;  and  there- 
Vou  XL  Part  II. 
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fore  a  child  undoubtedly  diftinguiflies  thefe  objefts  Of  N  un-, 
from  one  another :  but  what  could  make  him  derive  ber- 
from  them  his  firft  idea  of  the  relation  of  number? 

A  guinsa,  a  {hilling,  and  a  ball  of  lead,  are  not  one, 
two,  three,  in  any  fenfe  which  a  child  can  comprehend. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  man  throw  a  guinea, 
a  {hilling,  and  a  ball  of  lead  upon  a  table,  and  a(k  a 
clown  what  is  their  number.  From  being  accuftomed 
to  retail  the  names  of  number  as  figns,  without  affix¬ 
ing  to  them  any  idea  of  the  things  fignifted,  he  will 
probably  anfvver  with  quicknefs  three,  or  perhaps  one, 
two,  three  :  but  if  he  be  further  a  Iked  in  what  refpect 
they  are  one,  two,  three,  we  believe  his  anfvver  will  not 
be  fo  ready  :  They  are  not  one,  two,  three  guineas,  or 
Jhillings,  or  balls  of  lead.  A  philofopher  knows  them 
to  be  three  pieces  of  the  fame  firft  matter  under  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  can  therefore  apply  to  them  the 
relation  of  number  with  truth  and  propriety ;  but 
of  the  fifft  matter  a  clown  is  entirely  ignorant,  and 
of  courfe  cannot  call  them  one,  two,  three,  in  any  fenfe 
which  is  at  once  true  and  to  him  intelligible. 

To  make  it  ftill  more  evident,  that  it  is  only  by  com¬ 
paring  together  things  of  the  J'ame  kind  that  our  frjl 
ideas  of  unity  and  number  are  formed,  let  us  fuppofe 
no  created  being  to  have  hitherto  exifted  except  the 
animated  and  intelligent  globe  mentioned  in  the  laft 
chapter,  and  we  think  it  will  be  granted  that,  fuch 
a  being  in  folitude  could  never  acquire  the  idea  of  unity. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  a  cubical  body  to  be  created  and 
exhibited  to  the  fenfes  of  thisfpherical  man  ;  the  con- 
fequence  would  be  a  fenfation  or  feeling  entirely  new; 
but  that  feeling  would  not  be  of  unity  ;  for,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  has  fomewhere  well  ob- 
ferved,  unity  is  no  objeft  of  fenfation.  The  fenfation 
would  be  of  colour,  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  roughnefs  or 
fmoothnefs,  &c.  for  beyond  thefe  the  empire  of  the 
fenfes  does  not  reach.  Again,  let  another  body  be 
created  of  a  colour  and  figure  totally  different  from 
the  colour  and  figure  of  the  cube,  and  the  fpherical 
man  would  then  experience  new  fenfations  having  no  - 
agreement  with  thofe  which  he  had  formerly  felt. 

Thefe  different  kinds  of  fenfations  might  be  compared 
together;  but  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  would  not 
be  the  ideas  which  are  denoted  by  the  words  one  and 
two,  but  merely  that  which  is  expreffed  by  difference 
or  dijfmilarity.  Were  another  cube,  however,  of  ex- 
aftly  the  fame  fizc  and  colour  with  the  former  to  be 
brought  into  exiftence,  and  both  to  be  at  once  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  the  fpherical  man,  the  rudiments 
of  the  idea  of  number  would  then  be  generated  in  his 
mind,  becaufe  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  cubes  to 
be  in  one  refpeft  different  and  in  another  the  fame  ; 
different  as  being  diftinft  from  each  other,  and  agree  ¬ 
ing  in  their  effefts  upon  the  organs  of  fenfation.  208 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  mankind  muil  have  made  "  made 

fome  progrefs  in  claffing  things  according  to  their fome  pro_ 
genera  and  fpecies,  before  they  acquired  any  correft  irrefs  in 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  number,  or  thought  of  ufing  faffing 
numerical  names  or  figures  as  general  and  diferimi-*^?*  a<^ 
nating  figns  :  for  we  fay  one,  two,  three,  81c.  only  with  genera  and 
refpeft  to  the  fpecies  or  genus  of  which  each  of  the  fyecie?,  be- 
things  denoted  by  thefe  numbers  is  an  individual;  andfore  fhey 
if  there  be  any  thing  which  has  no  genus  or  fpecies, 
neither  number  nor  unity  can,  in  the  original  fenfe  o t  of  number. 

4  B  the 
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Of  Num.  the  words,  be  predicated  of  it  (z).  We  fay  indeed  that 
.  kef,  there  is  one  God ;  but  perhaps  we  do  not  always  at- 

'  tend  to  the  meaning  of  the  expreffion.  Language 

was  formed  to  anfwer  the  common  purpofes  of  life ; 
and  thofe  purpofes  are  beft  anfvvered  by  denoting  in¬ 
dividuals  by  the  name  of  the  fpecies  or  genus  to  which 
they  belong  :  but  God  belongs  to  no  fpecies  or  genus, 
unlefs  he  be  faid  improperly  (a)  to  be  of  the  univer- 
fal  genus  of  Being ;  and  therefore  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  one,  when  joined  to  the  verb  is,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  in  fuch  a 
fentencc  as — “  there  is  one  God” — feems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  affirmation  that  God  exifts,  and  that 
to  him  the  relation  of  number  cannot  be  applied.  In 
a  word,  unity  and  number  are  merely  relations  between 
✓  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  or  genus  of  being  ; 

and  men  acquire  ideas  of  thefe  relations  at  the  fame 
time  and  by  the  fame  means  that  they  are  led  to  clafs 
things  into  fpecies  and  genera.  As  to  the  procefles 
«f  addition  and  fubtraftion,  and  the  various  purpofes 
to  which  number  is  applied,  thefe  things  belong  to 
the  fcience  of  arithmetic,  and  fall  not  under  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  metaphyfician,  whofe  foie  objett  is  to 
afcertain  the  real  nature  and  caufes  of  things.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  Locke, 
whqfe  notions  of  number  feem  to  have  been  different 
from  ours,  owns,  that  a  man  can  hardly  have  any 
ideas  of  numbers  of  which  his  language  does  not  fur- 
niffi  him  with  names.  But  if  units  were  either  real 
things, or  even  pofitive  ideas, we  feenothow  names  could 
be  neceflary  to  their  exiftence  ;  whereas,  if  they  be 
nothing  more  than  mere  relations,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  cannot  be  conceived  but  as  relative  either  to  be¬ 
ings  actually  exiiting,  or  to  names^ which  are  the  figns 
of  a&ual  beings. 


Chap.  VII.  O/Tiue. 

Time^a  When  St  Augufline  was  hiked  what  time  is  ?  he 
reo  le’of  dn-  replied,  “  Si  non  roges,  mtelligo.”  An  anfwer  from  which 
ration  in  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  thought  the  nature  of  time 
ftindtonto  cou^  not  explained  by  a  logical  definition.  Time 
cteriuty  and  eternity  are  commonly  confidered  as  the  two  modes 
of  duration  ;  and  if  duration  be  taken  in  what  Locke 
thinks  its  true  and  original  fenfe,  to  denote  permanence 
of  exiftence  with  a  kind  of  refinance  to  any  deftruftive 
force,  the  diftindtion  feems  to  be  fufficiently  proper. 
It  is  indeed  the  bell  that  we  can  make  or  compre- 
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hend ;  for  duration,  time,  and  eternity,  are  fubjedls  Of  Time, 
which  have  perplexed  philofophical  minds  in  all  ages,  "V 
and  of  which  if  we  have  adequate  notions,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  exprefs  thefe  notions  in  language.  -  In- 
ftead  Of  attempting  it  by  previous  definitions,  the  me¬ 
thod  in  which  the  ancients  generally  began  their  in¬ 
quiries,  we  (hall  pnrfue  the  better  courfe  of  induction 
recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  endeavour  to  (how 
by  what  means  we  acquire  the  notion  of  that  mode 
of  duration  which  is  called  time  in  contradiftin&ion 
to  eternity.  We  begin  with  time ;  becaufe  we  our- 
felves  exift  in  it,  and  it  is  in  fome  fenfe  familiar  to  us. 

If  we  be  able  to  trace  our  notions  of  this  mode  of  du¬ 
ration  to  their  fource,  we  may  then  give  a  definition 
of  it  founded  on  fadl  and  univerfal  experience,  .and 
afterwards  proceed  to  confider  the  other  mode  in  con¬ 
junction  with  infinity,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  (fee  n°  93  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle),  that  every  man,  while  awake,  has  a  train  of 
fenfations  and  ideas  conftantly  palling  through  his 
mind,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  one  fucceeds  the 
other  in  a  regular  order.  It  is  not  poffible,  either,  by 
detaining  in  the  mind  one  idea  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  others,  to  ltop  the  courfe  of  this  fucceffian  en¬ 
tirely  ;  or,  by  hurrying  fome  ideas  off  the  llage,  and 
calling  others  in  their  place,  to  quicken  its  progrefs 
beyond  a  certain  degree.  One  man  indeed  has  naturally 
a  quicker  fucceffion  of  ideas  than  another ;  and  all 
men  can,  by  great  exertions,  accelerate  or  retard  in 
a  fmall  degree  the  natural  flow  of  their  thoughts.  A 
ftudious  man  lays  hold,  as  it  weie,  of  a  particular 
idea,  which  he  wilhes  to  contemplate,  and  detains  it 
in  the  imagination,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others ;  a 
man  of  wit  calls  remote  ideas  into  view  with  a  rapidi-  ■\\rhhft°the 
ty  of  which  a  cool  and  phlegmatic  reafoner  can  form  js  oc_ 
no  conception  ;  and  a  forcible  fenfalion  takes  full  pof-  cupied  by 
feffion  of  the  mind,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  ideas  what-  °,ie. idea 
ever.  Whilft  the  attention  is  wholly  occupied  by  one  ’t’°et‘r°n;,s  n9 
idea,  or  by  one  fenfation,  the  mmd  has  no  notion  perception 
whatever  of  time;  and  were  it  poffible  to  detain  fuch  of  time; 
idea  or  fenfation  alone  in  the  mind  till  the  hand  of  awh|ch 
clock  ffiould  move  from  the  number  of  one  hour 
to  that  of  another,  the  hour,  as  marked  on  the  dial- 
plate  and  meafured  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  would 
appear  but  as  one  inilant  abfolutely  void  of  duration. 

For  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  we  appeal  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  readers.  Such  of  them  as  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  deep  lludy  mull  often  have  had  their 
attention 


(7.)  We  are  happy  to  find  our  notions  on  this  fubjedl  confirmed  by  an  authority  fo  refpe&able  as  that 
of  Profefior  Stewart.  “  Without  the  power  of  attending  feparately  to  things  which  our  fenfes  prefent  to  us 
in  a  ftate  of  union,  we  never  (fays  this  able  writer)  could  have  had  any  idea  of  number:  for  before  we  can 
confider  different  obje&s  as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  (hould  be  able  to  apply  to  all  of 
them  one  common  name  ;  or,  in.  other  words,  that  we  (hould  reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The  va¬ 
rious  objects,  for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are  at  this  moment  before  me,  I  may  clafs  and 
number  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the  view  of  them  that  I  choofe  to  take.  I  may  reckon 
fucceffively  the  number  of  (heep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  Beeches  ;  or  I  may  firft  reckon  the 
number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of  trees  ;  or,  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all  the  organized 
fubltances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to  me.  But  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my  claffification  proceeds, 
it  is  evident  that  the  objects  numbered  together  mult  be  confidered  in  thofe  refpetts  only  in  which  they 
agree  with  each  other;  and  that  if  I  had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combinations  of  fenfe,  I  never  could 
have  conceived  them  as  forming  a  plurality.”  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.iv. 

(a)  We  fay  improperly,  becaufe  beings  which  were  created  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  being  - 
which  is  felf-exi/lent,  and  upon,  whofe  will  and  power  all  other  things  depend. 
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Of  Time,  attention  fo  fixed  upon  one  objeft,  that  large^  portions 

v - of  time,  as  meafured  by  the  clock,  have  paffed  away 

wholly  unheeded  ;  and  every  man  who  has  feen  a  very 
ftriking  and  uncommon  object,  mull  remember,  that 
when  the  fenfation  was  firft  impreffed  upon  his  mind, 
all  other  objefts,  ideas,  and  notions,  and  among  the 
reft;  the  notion  of  time,  were  for  awhile  excluded. 

No  fenfation,  however,  keeps  polfefiion  of  the  whole 
mind  after  it  has  ceafed  to  be  new  ;  nor  can  the  moll 
vigorous  exertions  long  preferve  any  one  idea  from  be¬ 
ing  driven  off  the  ftage  by  the  fucceeding  train.  Now 
an  this  fucccfiion  of  ideas  appearing  and  difappcaring  in 
arifes  from  their  turns,  is  that  which,  when  compared  with  tlie 
the'FocceF  permanency  of  ourfelves  and  other  things,  gives  us 
lion  of  our  our  firft  and  jufteft  notion  of  time  :  for.  whilft  we  are 
ideas  with  thinking,  or  whilft  a  feries  of  ideas  is  fucceffively  paf- 
the  perma-  fing  through  our  minds  and  vanilhing,  we  know  that 
other  ob-*1  we  ourfelve3  and  the  things  around  us  exift  ;  and  this 
jetts.  exiftence,  or  continuation  of  exigence,  commenfurate 
with  the  train  of  our  fleeting  ideas,  is  what  we  call 
the  duration  of  ourfelves  and  the  things  around  us. 

We  are  aware  that  our  firft'notions  of  time  have 
been  often  faid  to  be  derived  from  motion  as  perceived 
by  our  fenfes  in  the  obje&s  around  us.  It  is  obferved 
by  Euclid,  that  “  if  there  were  no  motion,  there  could 
be  no  found,  nor  any  fenfe  of  hearing.”  “  He  might 
have  added  (fays  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics), 
nor  any  other  perception  of  fenfe.  Further,  without 
motion  there  would  have  been  no  viiible  world,  nor 
generation  or  production  of  any  kind  here  below ; 

-  and,  among  other  things,  time  could  have  had  no  ex¬ 
iftence.”  All  this  is  certainly  true ;  but  that  corpo¬ 
real  motion,  though  the  original  fource  of  all  our 
ideas,  is  not  that  which  immediately  fuggefts  to  us  the 
notion  of  time,  will  be  readily  granted  by  him  who 
confiders  that  motion  itfelf  is  perceived  by  us  only 
when  it  excites  or  accompanies  a  conftant  fuccefiion  of 
perceptions  and  ideas.  Motion,  when  equable  and 
very  flow,  fuch  as  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  com¬ 
mon  watch,  is  not  perceived  by  us  in  its  courfe  ;  nor 
can  we  difeover  that  the  thing  has  moved  at  all,  till 
after  we  have  been  fenfible  of  the  lapfe  of  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  what  is  commonly  called  times  when 
we  difeover  that  the  hand  of  the  watch  has  changed 
its  place  with  refpeeft  to  other  objects  which  we  knoW 
to  be  fixed.  The  fame  is  true  of  motion  remarkably 
quick  :  “  Let  a  cannon-ball  (fays  Locke)  pafs  through 
a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any  limb  or  flefhy 
parts  of  a  man  ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any  dcmonftratioh 
can  be,'  that  it  muft  ftrike  fucceffively  the  two  iides  of 
the  room  :  it  is  alfo  evident  that  it  muft  touch  one 
part  of  the  flefh  firft,  and  another  after,  and  fo  in 
fucceffion  :  and  yet  I  believe  nobody  who  ever  felt  the 
pain  of  fuch  a  fhot,  or  heard  the  blow  againft  the 
two  diftant  walls,  could  perceive  any  fucceffion  either 
in  the  pain  or  found  of  fa  fwift  a  ftroke.” 

Of  thefe  two  phenomena  a  fatisfaftory  account  may 
be  eafily  given  ;  from  which  we  think  it  will  at  the 
fame  time  be  apparent,  that  the  fucceffion  of  the  train 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  meafure  and  ftandard  of 
The  luccef-aft  other  fucceffions.  We  know  that  the  energy  of 
fion  oi  ideas  mind  which  reviews  a  train  of  fenfible  ideas  is  of  the 
the  meaiure  very  fame  kind  with  that  which  attends  to  a  feries  of 
fucceffions^ Pa^nS  fenfations  (fee  n"  69)  ;  and  therefore  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  that  we  can  pay  attention  to  fenfation6 
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and  ideas  paffing  with  nearly  equal  velocities.  But  it  Of  Time. 

has  been  ihown,  that  every  fenfation  remains  in  the  - •r~~~ ' 

mind  or  fenforium  for  a  very  Ihort  fpace  after  the 
objeft  which  excited  it  is  taken  away :  whence  it 
follows,  that  a  body  communicating  to  the  organs  of 
fenfe  a  feries  of  fimilar  impreflions  fucceeding  each 
*  other  with  remarkable  rapidity,  cannot  excite  a  train 
of  fimilar  and  diftinft  fenfations ;  becaufe  the  effects 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  impreffions  not  having  vaniihed 
when  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  arrive,  the  whole 
train  of  effe&s  muft  neceffarily  coalefce  into- one  uni¬ 
form  fenfation.  This  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  expe-  ■ 
rience.  Similar  founds  fucceeding  each  other  at  con- 
fiderable  intervals,  arc  all  diftin&ly  perceived  ;  and  if 
the  motion  be  accelerated  gradually,  it  may  be  carried 
to  a  great  degree  of  velocity  before  the  founds  be  con¬ 
founded  and  coalefce  irito  one.  “  Mr  Herfchcl  having* 
by  means  of  a  clock,  produced  founds  or  clicking 
noifes,  which  fucceedcd  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity 
that  the  intervals  between  them  were,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  the  fmalleft  poffible,  found  that  he  could 
evidently  diftinguilh  one  hundred  and  fixty  of  them  in 
a  fecond  of  time ;  but  beyond  that  he  could  by  no 
effort  of  attention  diftinguilh  one  found  from  another. 

The  fame  philofopher  tried  another  experiment  on  vi- 
fible  fenfations.  By  means  of  the  fame  handle  and 
work  of  the  clock,  he  caufed  a  wheel  in  it  to  turn 
till  it  acquired  the  velocity  of  once,  in  a  fecond.  He 
continued  to  inercafe  the  velocity,  and  obferved  it 
while  revolving  at  the  rate  of  twenty  times  round  in 
thirteen  feconds,  and  could  ftill  diftinguilh  the  teeth 
and  fpaccs  from  each  other  ;  whence  it  appears  (by  a 
computation  given  at  length),  that  he  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-fix  diftinft  vifible  fenfations  generated 
by  equable  motion  in  a  fecond  of  time.  The  teeth 
of  the  wheel,  he  owns,  were  not  fo  far  vifible  a$  to  Iho  w 
their  lhape  diftin&ly,  much  lefs  could  they  have  been 
counted :  but  he  very  plainly  diftinguilhed  the  circum¬ 
ference  to  be  divided  into  teeth  and  fpaces ;  and  he 
fuppofes  that  the  fame  divifion- might  ftill  have  been 
feen  though  the  motion  had  been  a  little  falter,  as  far 
perhaps  as  two  turns  in  a  fecond,  equal  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  fenfations  The  reafon  that  the  *  WatMt 
divifion  could  not  be  feen  whilft  the  wheel  moved  more  Tr'ati/e  on 
rapidly  than  twice  round  in  a  fecond  of  time,  was  doubt-  T,mc' 
lefs  the  continuance  of  that  agitation  in  the  brain  from 
which  each  fenfation  proceeded,  until  a  new  impreffion 
caufed  a  new  agitation,  which  coalefced  with  the  for¬ 
mer  and  removed  all  diftinftion.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  no  external  fucceffion  can  be  perceived  which 
moves  with  a  greater  velocity  than  that  of  which  the 
internal  train  of  fenfations  and  ideas  is  capable.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  external  fucceffion  which  moves 
with  lefs  rapidity  than  that  to  which  the  internal  How 
of  ideas  may  be  reduced,  either  has  not  fufficient  force 
to  generate  fenfations  at  all,  or  the  fucceffive  impref¬ 
fions  from  which  the  fenfations  proceed  follow  one 
another  at  fuch  diftances  as  to  permit  the  natural  train 
of  ideas  to  intervene  between  them,  and  thus  deftroy 
the  perception  of  the  fucceffion  entirely. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  feems  evident,  that  the  con¬ 
ftant  and  regular  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a 
waking  man,  is  the  meafure  and  ftandard  of  all  other 
fucceffions  ;  of  which,  if  any  one  either  exceeds  the 
pace  of  which  our  ideas  are  capable,  or  falls  ihort  of 
4  B  z  it. 
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it,  the  fenfe  of  a  conftant  and  continued  fucceffion  is  man  in  found  deep.  From  having  notions  of  time,  Of  Time. 

loft,  and  we  perceive  it  not  but  with  certain  intervals  fuch  as  they  are,  formed  in  our  minds,  we  never  in-  "V  f 

of  reft  between.  So  that  it  is  not  motion,  but  the  deed  fuppofe,  however  foundly  we  have  flept,  that  the 

conftant  trajn  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  fnggefts  to  us  moment  at  which  we  awake  in  the  morning  is  conti- 

our  firft  notion  of  time  ;  of  which  motion  no  other-  guous  to  that  in  which  we  fell  alleep  at  night.  The 

wife  gives  us  any  conception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our  reafon  is  obvious  ;  every  man  has  been  awake  whilft 

minds  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  fenfations :  and  we  others  were  fleeping,  and  has  known  by  experience, 

have  as  clear  a  notion  of  time  by  attending  to  the  that  if  they  had  been  awake  likewife  a  train  of  ideas 

train  of  ideas  fucceeding  each  other  in  our  minds,  as  would  have  palled  through  their  minds  which  mull 

by  a  train  of  fenfations  excited  by  conftant  and  per-  have  fuggefted  to  them  the  notions  of  time.  Moll 

ceptible  motion.  men,  too,  have  been  frequently  awake  whole  nights. 

That  it  is  merely  by  comparing  the  permanent  ex-  and  have  thus  acquired  a  notion  of  time  as  going  ore 
iftence  of  things  with  the  fleeting  fucceffion  of  ideas  inceffantly,  whether  perceived  by  them  or  not ;  and 
in  our  own  minds  that  we  acquire  our  notions  of  this  notion  being  clofely  affociated  with  our  ideas  of 
time,  may  perhaps  be  ftill  more  evident  from  the  fol-  night  and  morning,  we  inevitably  fuppofe  a  portion 
11  lowing  narrative  quoted  by  Dr  Beattie  *,  from  Id  Hi-  of  time  to  have  elapfed  between  them,  though  unper- 
Jloire  de  V  Jcademie  Royal des  Sciences  pour  I’annee  1719.  ceived  by  us  in  our  fleep.  But  were  a  man  to  fleep 
“  A  nobleman  of  Laufanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  without  dreaming  from  Sunday  night  till  Tuefday 
to  a  fervant,  fuddenly  loft  his  fpeech  and  all  his  fenfes.  morning,  and  then  to  awake  at  hi3  ufual  hour  as 
Different  remedies  were  tried  without  effedt.  At  marked  on  the  clock,  there  are  numberlefs  inftances 
laft,  after  fome  chirurgical  operations,  at  the  end  of  on  record  to  convince  us,  that  he  would  not  of  him- 
fix  months,  during  all  which  time  he  had  appeared  to  felf  fuppofe,  npr  perhaps  be  very  eafily  perfuaded, 
be  in  a  deep  fleep  or  deliquium,  his  fpeech  and  fenfes  that  more  than  one  night  had  elapfed  between  his 
were  fuddenly  reftored.  When  he  recovered,  the  fer-  falling  afteep  and  the  moment  at  which  he  awoke, 
vant  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  orders  when  he  It  being  thus  evident,  that  our  notion  of  time  is 
was  firft  feized  with  the  diftemper,  happening  to  be  fuggefted  by  that  comparifon  which  we  inevitably 
iu  the  room,  he  allied  whether  he  had  executed  his  make  of  the  exiftence  of  things'  permanent  with  the 
commiffion,  not  being  fenfible,  it  feems,  that  any  in-  train  of  ideas  inceffantly  palling  through  our  minds ; 
terval  of  time,  except  perhaps  a  very  Ihort  one,  had  we  may  now  perhaps  be  able  to  anfwer  the  queftion, 
elapfed  during  his  illnefs.**  If  this  ftory  be  true,  here  “  What  is  time?”  It  mull  of  neceffity  be  one  of  three 
was  a  man,  who,  by  the  train  of  ideas  vanilhing  at  things,  viz.  either  the  ideal  fucceffion  itfelf ;  a  certain 
once  from  his  mind,  loft  the  perception  of  what  was  quality  inherent  in  all  objefts  ;  or  merely  the  relation 
to  others  fix  months  of  time;  and  had  all  mankind  of  co-exiftence  between  things  that  are  permanent  and 
been  in  his  ftate,  the  fame  portion  of  time  would  the  trains  of  fleeting  ideas  which  fucceed  each  other 
have  been  irrecoverably  loft  even  to  the  annals  of  chro-  on  the  theatre  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  the  firft 
nology.  of  thefe;  for  in  every  train  of  thought,  the  appearance 

We  are  aware  of  an  objection  to  any  inference  of  any  one  idea  in  the  mind  occupies  no  more  of  the 
which  may  be  drawn  refpedting  the  prefent  queftion  extenfion  of  time,  than  a  mathematical  point  occupies 
from  the  cafe  of  this  nobleman.  It  may  be  faid,  that  of  the  extenfion  of  diftance.  Ten  thoufand  mathe- 
he  had  loft,  together  'with  the  perception  of  time,  the  matical  points  added  together  would  make  no  part  of 
perception  of  every  thing  befides ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  line  ;  and  ten  thoufand  ideas  made  to  coalefee,  if 
motion  may  ftill  be  the  caufe  from  which  a  waking  that  were  poffible,  would  occupy  no  part  of  that  mode 
man  derives  his  notions  of  time.  But  in  reply  to  this  of  duration  which  is  called  time.  A  point  is  the 
obje&ion,  we  beg  leave  to  alk,  Whether  if  a  ball  had  boundary  of  a  line,  but  no  part  of  it :  the  appearance 
been  put  in  motion  on  a  table,  and  the  nobleman  had  of  an  idea  in  the  mind  is  inftantaneous;  and  an  inftant 
been  told,  that  a  body  moved  with  the  velocity  of  that  is  the  boundary,  but  no  part  of  time.  Hence  it  fol- 
ball  would  have  been  carried  over  fo  many  thonfand  lows,  that  were  every  thing  inftantaneous  like  ideas  ire 
miles  of  diftance  during  the  time  that  he  lay  in  a  ftate  a  train,  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  time,  fince 
of  infenfibility,  he  could  from  fuch  information  alone  nothing  could  be  faid  to  have  in  that  fenfe  of  the 
have  formed  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  length  of  word  any  duration.  That  time  is  not  a  quality  inhe- 
time  in  which  he  was  infenfible  ?  He  certainly  could  rent  in  all  objefts,  is  likewife  plain  ;  for  we  have  feen, 
not,  for  want  of  a  ftandard  by  which  to  meafure  the  that  were  ideas  a3  permanent  as  objefts,  the  notion 
rapidity  of  the  motion.  He  would,  indeed,  have  of  time  could  never  have  been  acquired.  Succeffion, 
known  inftantly  that  he  had  been  infenfible  for  a  con-  though  it  does  not  itfelf  conftitute  time,  is  effential 
fiderable  length  of  time,  becaufe  he  had  the  evidence  of  to  its  exiftence  ;  and  were  all  motion  to  ceafe,  and 
former  experience  that  a  body  carried  by  perceptible  the  attention  of  men  to  be  immoveably  fixed  upon  one 
motion  over  a  great  extent  of  diftance  would  have  invariable  object  or  duller  x>f  objects,  time  would  ceafe  3 

generated  in  his  mind  a  vaft  train  of  fucceffive  fenfa-  likewife.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  time  can  be  no  mere  reja, 

tions  ;  but  till  he  had  attended  this  ball  during  part  thing  elfe  than  the  relation  of  co-exiftence  appre-  tion  of  co- 
of  its  courfe,  and  compared  with  the  permanency  of  hended  between  things  that  are  permanent  and  thofe  exiftence* 
other  objefts  the  feries  of  fenfations  which  it  gene-  trains  of  fleeting  ideas  which  inceffantly  fucceed  each 

rated  in  his  mind,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  other  on  the  theatre  of  the  imagination.  Thus  whilft 

guefs  with  any  thing  near  to  accuracy  the  length  of  a  man  is  fteadily  looking  at  one  object,  which,  from 
time  it  would  take  to  pafs  over  a  thoufand  miles. —  its  being  common,  does  not  occupy  his  whole  mind. 

The  fame  infenfibility  of  duration  happens  to  every  he  may  be  confcious  of  a  thoufand  ideas  ftarting  up 
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Of  Time,  in  his  imagination,  and  each  in  its  turn  vanifliing  the 
— v~  inftant  in  which  it  appeared.  Every  one  of  thefe 
ideas  had  an  exiftence  as  well  as  the  objedf  at  which 
he  is  looking  ;  but  the  exiftence  of  each  of  them  was 
inftantancous  and  in  fucceffion,  whilft  the  exiftence 
of  the  external  objedt  is  permanent.  The  objedt, 
therefore,  as  contrafted  with  the  train  of  ideas,  is 
.  faid  to  endure  or  to  exift  in  time,  whilft  each  idea  is 
deftitute  of  duration,  and  exifts  in  no  time. 

,  ,  To  this  theory  fome  objedtions  occur,  which  it  will 

stnlwered.  incumbent  upon  us  to  obviate.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  though  each  idea  confidered  by  itfelf  is  inftanta- 
neous,  and  occupies  no  time  ;  yet  the  whole  train 
when  taken  together,  without  being  compared  with 
any  thing  external,  is  perceived  to  occupy  a  confidcr- 
able  portion  of  that  mode  of  duration ;  and  that, 
therefore,  time  itfelf  mult  be  fomething  more  than  a 
mere  relation  between  a  fleeting  fuccefiion  of  idea3 
and  objedls  of  more  permanent  exiftence.  But  how, 
we  beg  leave  to  alk,  is  the  whole  train  perceived  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  time  l  Is  it  not  by  being  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  exiftence  ?  A  man,  whilft  a  train 
of  ideas  is  palling  through  his  mind,  may  be  fuddenly 
deprived  of  all  his  external  fcnfe3,  and  then  indeed  it 
will  be  impofiible  for  him  to  compare  the  fleeting  ex¬ 
iftence  of  this  internal  fucceffion  with  the  more  per¬ 
manent  exiftence  of  external  things  ;  but,  whilft  he 
thinks  at  all,  he  muft  be  confcious  of  his  own  exiftence, 
and  cannot  avoid  perceiving,  that  whilft  his  ideas  pafs 
in  conftant  fucceffion,  each  making  an  inftantaneous 
appearance  in  his  mind,  he  himfelf  remains  unchanged. 
Now,  what  is  it  that  this  perception  fuggefts  to  the 
mind  ?  Evidently  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of 
co-exiftence  between  a  fleeting  fucceffion  and  a  per¬ 
manent  objedt  ;  for  were  it  poffible  that  the  man  could 
be  deprived  of  memory  as  well  as  of  his  fenfes,  and 
•  ftill  have  ideas  fucceeding  each  other  in  his  mind,  he 

would  then  think  all  objects  equally  fleeting ;  he  would 
indeed  be  himfelf  a  mere  fucceffion  of  inftantaneous 
diftindt  perfons,  and  could  have  no  notion  whatever  of 
time.  His  exiftence,  though  it  ffiould  feem  to  en¬ 
dure  half  a  century  as  eftimated  by  others,  'muft  to 
himfelf  appear  to  pafs  away  like  a  flafh  of  lighten¬ 
ing. 

It  may  be  ftill  further  objedled  to  our  theory,  that 
time  is  meafured  by  motion  ;  and  that  it  feems  very 
abfurd  to  talk  of  meafuring  a  relation,  efpecially  a 
mere  ideal  relation,  by  a  real  external  thing.  In  an- 
fwer  to  this  objection,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  for¬ 
midable,  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  all  relations  arc 
equally  ideal  ;  and  that  yet  many  of  them  may  be  faid 
to  be  meafured  by  real  external  things,  with  as  much 
propriety  as  time  can  be  faid  to  be  meafured  by  mo¬ 
tion.  When  a  man  wifhes  to  afcertain  the  relation  of 
quantity  which  one  body  bears  to  another,  though  he 
knows  that  fuch  a  relation  has  no  other  than  an  ideal 
exiftence,  and  cannot  be  conceived  but  in  conjundtion 
with  the  related  bodies,  he  applies  to  them  fucceffively 
fome  common  ftandard  ;  and  having  discovered  the 
relation  which  each  bears  to  that,  he  compares  the 
one  relation  with  the  other,  and  thus  afcertains  the 
relation  fought.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  refpedt  to  motion 
meafuring  time.  That  which  to  each  individual  con- 
ftitutes  real  time,  is  the  relation  of  co  exiftence  be¬ 
tween  the  fleeting  fucceffion  of  his  own  ideas  and  other 
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things  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  But  a  man  has  OF 
often  occafion  to  afcertain  the  time  of  things  exter-  v— ~ 
nal  which  fall  not  under  the  infpedtion  of  his  fenfes  ; 
and  in  focietyall  men  have  tranfadlions  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  to  be  performed  in  fome  determinate  portion  of 
time,  though  there  are  not,  perhaps,  two  men  exifting 
whofe  ordinary  trains  of  thought  flow  with  precifely 
the  fame  rapidity.  To  remedy,  thefe  inconveniences, 
it  was  neceffary  to  invent  fome  common  ftandard,  by 
means  of  which  men  might  afcertain  the  duration  of 
adtions  performed  at  a  diftafice,  and  be  able  to  keep 
appointments  made  with  each  other.  The  only 
ftandard  proper  for  thefe  purpofes  is  fuch  a  conftant 
and  equable  motion  as  has  fuggefted  a  flux  of  per¬ 
ceptions  common  to  all  men  in  all  ages  and  countries; 
and  hence  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have 
been  univerfally  made  ufe  of  for  the  common  regulators 
of  time.  Thefe  motions,  however,  do  not  conftitute 
real  and  natural  time,  any  more  than  a  foot  or  a  yard 
applied  to  two  diftant  bodies .  conftitutes  the  relation 
of  quantity  which  thefe  bodies  bear  to  each  other. 
They  are  merely  ftated  meafures,  to  be  differently 
applied  according  to  the  different  purpofes  which: 
we  have  in  view. 

Thus,  if  a  man  in  Europe  wiftie3  to  know  what 
would  to  him  have  been  the  real  and  natural  time  of 
an  adtion  performed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  has  only 
to  be  told,  that  it  was  co-exiftent,  we  lhall  fuppofe, 
with  a  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  ;  and  by  com¬ 
paring  this  common  meafure  with  his  ufual  flow  of 
thought,  he  can  form  fome  notion  of  the  extent  of 
that  train  of  ideas,  which,  had  he  been  prefent,  would 
to  him  have  been  fucceffively  co-exiftent  with  the  adtion 
in  queftion.  But  when  perfons  have  an  appointment  to 
keep,  this  common  meafure  of  motion  muft  be  diffe¬ 
rently,  or  rather  partially,  applied.  In  fuch  cafes,  it 
is  no  part  of  their  intention  to  compare  their  own  ex¬ 
iftence  with  that  of  the  whole  train  of  ideas  which 
may  pafs  in  the  mind  of  each  ;  for  the  refult  of  fuch 
a  comparifon,  which  alone  conftitutes  true  and  natu¬ 
ral  time,  would  not  be  the  fame  in  perhaps  any  two 
men:  but  their  purpofe  is,  to  compare  their  own  perma¬ 
nent  exiftence  only  with  that  train  offenfations  which 
fliall  be  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  perceptible  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  or  any  other  body  fixed  upon  which 
moves  equably ;  and  fuch  a  train  muft  conlift  of  arr 
equal  number  of  inftants  in  all  men.  Neither  the 
fun,  nor  the  hour-hand  of  a  common  watch,  moves 
with  fuch  apparent  rapidity  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
internal  flow  of  thought  of  which  the  moll  phlegma¬ 
tic  man  is  confcious.  That  thefe  bodies  move  at  all, 
is  known  Only  by  their  vifible  change  of  place  during 
the  lapfe  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  real  time  ;  and 
as  there  is  in  their  courfe  a  certain  number  of  places 
diftindtly  marked,  to  which  alone  it  is  agreed  that 
the  attention  is  to  be  turned,  it  is  impoffible  that  of 
time  fo  computed  two  men  can  have  different  notions. 
Such  time,  however,  is  but  partial ;  and  the  method 
of  afeertaining  it,  when  compared  with  that  by  which 
we  afcertain  real  time,  has  a  ftriking  refemblance  to 
that  by  which  we  afcertain  the  relation  of  partial 
quantity  between  two  diftant  bodies.  When  it  is 
our  purpofe  to  afcertain  the  relation  of  real  quantity 
which  one  body  bears  to  another,  we  apply  the  com¬ 
mon  ftandard  to  each  in  every  dimenfion  of  length, 
breadth* 
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Of  Time,  breadth,  and  depth  ;  but  when  we  have  no  other  view 
'  »  than  to  afcertain  the  relation  of  length  which  the  one 

bears  to  the  other,  we  apply  the  common  ftandard  to 
each  in  that  dimenfion  only.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  regard 
to  real  and  partial  time.  When  an  individual  wilhes 
to  afcertain  what  would  to  him  have  been  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  action  which  he  did  not  fee  performed, 
he  applies  the  common  ftandard  to  the  exiftence  of 
that  action,  and  to  the  ufual  flow  of  his  own  thoughts  ; 
but  when  two  men  talk,  of  the  duration  of  any  ac¬ 
tion,  or  agree  to  meet  on  fuch  a  day,  they  compare 
the  exiftence  of  the  adion,  or  the  diftance  interve¬ 
ning  between  the  prefent  moment  and  the  day  of 
meeting,  only  with  that  partial  train  of  fenfations 
which  by  the  common  ftandard  is  generated  in  an 
equal  number,  and  in  the  fame  order,  in  the  minds 
of  both. 

Time  muft  w'^  he  faid,  that  if  time  be  nothing  more  than  a 
-have  had  a  mere  relation  fubflfting  between  trains  of  ideas  or 
.beginning,  other  fleeting  objects,  and  things  of  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  exiftence  ;  and  if  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning ; 
either  time  muft  have  had  a  beginning  likewife,  or 
the  Deity  cannot  be  immutable.  We  allow  the 
force  of  the  argument;  but  inftead  of  an  objedion, 
we  confider  it  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our 
theory.  The  Deity,  who  is  immutable,  exifts  not 
v  in  time,  but  in  eternity ;  and  that  thefe,  though 
from  the  poverty  of  language  they  are  both  call¬ 
ed  modes  of  duration,  are  yet  very  different  from 
each  other,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Infinity  and  Eternity. 

Wh”  we  -A-3  corporeal  fubftance  is  certainly  not  infinite,  and 
treat  of  in-  as  the  prefent  material  fyftem  has  in  itfelf  every  evi- 
-finity  and  dence  of  its  not  being  eternal,  it  may  feem  ftrangc, 
eternity  perhaps,  to  the  reader,  that  we  fhould  treat  of  infinity 
-adjunfb  of  ant*  etern‘t>r  among  the  adjunds  of  body.  But  in 
body.  modern  metaphyfics  thefe  words  are  ufed  in  a  vague 
fenfe  to  denote  the  extent  of  fpace  and  time ;  and  in 
this  chapter  it  is  our  intention  to  do  little  more  than 
afcertain  their  meaning,  and  to  fhow,  in  oppofition  to 
fome  celebrated  names,  of  what  fubjeds  they  may  not 
be  predicated.  There  is  a  mathematical  and  a  meta- 
phylical  infinity,  which,  though  often  confounded, 
ought  to  be  kept  diftind.  In  mathematics,  exteniion 
is  faid  to  be  divifible  ad  infinitum ,  and  number  is  fome- 
times  confidered  as  infinite  :  but  in  metaphyfics  thefe 
modes  of  exprefiion  are  extremely  improper.  A  poli- 
tive  and  metaphyfical  infinite  is  that  which  has  no  li¬ 
mits,  and  to  which  no  addition  can  be  made  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  number  which  may  not  be  en¬ 
larged,  nor  any  pofitive  idea  of  extenfion  which  has  not 
limits,  and  which  may  not  be  either  increafed  ordimi- 
nilhed.  The  infinity  of  the  mathematician  is  termed 
infinity  in  power,  and  that  of  the  metaphyfician  abfolute 
infinity.  The  firft  confifts  in  this,  that  a  being,  how¬ 
ever  great  or  fmall  it  be  fuppofed,  may  ftill  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  poffefs  more  greatnefs  or  minutenefs  than  we 
can  form  an  idea  of,  even  after  the  utmoft  ftretch  of 
human  thought.  Thus  when  it  is  faid  that  all  exten- 
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fion  as  fuch  is  infinitely  divifible,  it  is  not  meant  that  Of  Infinity 
every  extended  fubftance  contains  an  infinite  number  and  £ter“ 
of  real  parts  ;  for  then  the  parts  of  an  inch  would  be  mty‘ 

equal  to  thofe  of  a  league  :  but  the  meaning  is,  that  v 
in  ideal  extenfion  we  can  never  reach  the  end  of  ideal 
divifion  and  fubdivifion.  In  like  manner,  when  it  ia 
faid  that  number  13  infinite,  the  meaning  is  not  that 
any  pofitive  number  is  without  limits,  or  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  increafe,  but  that  we  might  go  011  for  ever, 
adding  unit  to  unit,  without  approaching  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  procefs.  If,  therefore,  the  mathema¬ 
tician  would  fpeak  properly,  and  without  the  a  Seda¬ 
tion  of  paradox,  he  ought  to  fay  that  all  extenfion  as 
fuch  is  indefinitely  divifible,  and  that  unit  might  be 
added  to  unit  without  end  ;  but  thefe  .phrafes  fuggeft 
notions  very  different  from  that  of  a  metaphyfical  in¬ 
finite,  which  is  fomething  pofitive  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added,  (b)  2I^ 

That  there  is  fomething  pofitively  infinite,  has  been  Space  and 
very  feldom  queftioned  ;  but  it  has  been  warmly  dif-^^J^PP0'  j 
puted  among  metaphyficians  what  fubjeds  are  infinite,  theone  infi- 
Dr  Clarke  and  his  adherents  have  contended  that  fpace  nite,  and 
and  time  are  real  things;  that  they  are  both  of  necef-the  other 
fary  exiftence  ;  that  the  former  impreffes  us  with  theecernal; 
idea  of  its  infinity,  and  that  the  latter  is  pofitively 
eternal.  “  Time  and  fpace  (fays  the  Dodor*)  are*  Oemon- 
the  fine '  qua  non  of  all  other  things ,  and  of  all  other fl  ration  of  tic 
ideas.  To  fuppofe-  either  of  them  finite,  is  an  exprefs  BeinZ  anJ 
contradiBion  in  the  idea  itfelf.  No  man  does  or  can  g'rik"  °f 
poffibly  imagine  either  of  them  to  be  finite ;  but  only  clrrejpon- 
either  by  non-attention  or  by  choice  he  attends  perhaps  deuce  with  a 
to  part  of  his  idea,  and forbears  attending  to  tlie  remain- Gentleman  of 
der.  They  who  fuppofe  fpace  to  be  nothing  but  3  G‘°ucePr- 
relation  between  two  bodies  are  guilty  of  the  abfurdity  oi^*' 
fuppofing  that  which  is  nothing  to  have  real  qualities  : 

For  the  fpace  which  is  between  two  bodies: is  always  unalter¬ 
ably  juft  what  it  was,  and  has  the  very  fame  dimenfions, 
quantity,  and  figure,  whether  thefe  or  any  other  bodies  be 
there  or  any  where  elfe,  or  not  at  all.  Juft  as  time 
or  duration  is  the  fame,  whether  you  turn  your  hour- 
glafs  or  no,  or  whether  the  fun  moves  or  ftands  ftill, 
or  whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  fun,  or  any  ma¬ 
terial  world  at  all.  To  fet  -bounds  to  fpace  is  to  fup¬ 
pofe  it  bounded  by  fomething  which  itfelf  takes  up  fpace, 
and  that’s  a  contradiBion  ;  or  elfe  that  it  is  bounded  by 
nothing ,  which  is  another  contradidion.  To  fuppofe  , 

fpace  removed,  defiroyed,  or  taken  away,  amounts  to 
the  abfurd  fuppolition  of  removing  a  thing  away  from 
itfelf ;  that  is,  if  in  your  imagination  you  annihilate  ;the 
whole  of  infinite  fpace ,  the  whole  of  infinite  fpace  will 
ftill  remain  ;  and  if  you  annihilate  any  part  of  it,  that 
part  will  ftill  necejfarily  remain,  as  appears  by  the  un¬ 
moved  fituatiqn  of  the  refi ;  and  to  fuppofe  it  divided 
or  divifible  amounts  to  the  fame  contradidion,” 

The  abfurdity  of  confidering  fpace  as  a  real  exter¬ 
nal  thing  has  been  already  evinced  in  chap.  4th,  p.549, 
where  it  was  ihown  how  we  acquire  the  notion,  and  what 
kind  of  notion  it  is.  Space,  as  was  there  obferved,  may 
be  conceived  either  as  the  mere  abfence  and  poflibili- 
ty  of  body  ;  or  as  ideal  extenfion,  united  to,  and  in¬ 
hering  in,  an  ideal  fubftratum.  Taken  in  the  former 
fenfe,  it  is  an  objed  of  pure  intelled  ;  in  the  latter,  it 


(b)  C uyag  ou  //nJiv  i\a  ur\  iv  au  ti  i%a  tali,  ri-vlaaxt igo,  ttrjj.  Arjfl.  Fbyf.  Au/cult.  Lib.  9. cap.  9.  page  492,  7ms.  I.  Optr. 
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2fd,ni?«?y  l3  an  lde*  °\f°rm  In  the.  Imagination.  That  the  ab-  Infinite  generations  contain  an  infinitely  greater  infi-  Of  Infinity7 
nky.  *  f™ce  of  b°dy,or  ”att*r  18  non  of  aU  other  nit7  particular  men.  An  infinite  number  of  men  and  Ettr- 

< - ^ - things,  and  all  other  ideas,  Dr  Clarke  was  not  dif-  muft  have  twice  as  many  hands,  and  ten  times  as  many  n,ty' 

pofed  to  affirm,  when  he  made  the  divine  fubftance,  to  fingers,  and  fo  on.  Infinite  time  has  an  infinity  of  v 

11S  pervade  every  material  atom  in  the  umverfe  :  and  to  ages;  thefe  a  much  greater  infinity  of  years,  days,  hours 

butimpro-  talk  of  the  abfence  of  body  being  infinite  is  a  palpable  &c.  Space  likewife  (according  to  Dr  Clarke)  has 

perly,  contradiction,  unlefs  Berkelev’s  doCtrine  he  true,  i-haf  three  itmenCA..  „n  °  T.  n  ,  \- 


contradiction,  unlefs  Berkeley’s  dodtriue  be  true,  that  three  dimenfions,  all  infinite, 
the  material  world  has  no  exilience.  m 
pojfibility  of  matter  is  infinite,  is  to 
has  no  other  meaning  than  that,  however  far  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  be  on  all  fides  extended,  its  extenfion  may 
ftill  be  conceived  greater  and  greater  ad  infinitum.  This 
is  a  pofition  which  no  philofopher  ancient  or  modern 
has  ever  denied  ;  but  it  is  fo  far  from  implying  that 
we  have  a  poiitive  idea  of  the  infinity  of  the  material 
world,  or  of  any  adjunCt  of  the  material  world,  that 
it  is  abfolutely  iiiconfiftent  with  fuch  infinity.  What¬ 
ever  is  capable  of  perpetual  increafe  mull  certainly 
have  limits,  and  every  new  addition  is  the  limit  of  that, 
to  which  the  addition  was  made. 

Taken  in  the  fecond  acceptation  as  an  ideal  extenfion 
united  with  an  ideal  fuljlratum ,  fpacc  is  fo  far  from 


_  .  .  .  — -  -  It  muft,  therefore, 

lo  lay  that  the  contain  an  infinity  of  furfaces,  an  infinitely  greater 
ufe  language  which  infinity  of  lines,  and  a  ftill  infinitely  greater  infinity  of 
nwever  far  ih.  phyfical  points.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  number  it- 

felt,  which,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  contain  an  abfolute 
infinity  of  thoufands  (and  we  may  as  well  do  that  as 
imagine  it  to  comprehend  an  infinity  of  units),  it  will 
contain  ten  times  as  many  hundreds,  fifty  times  as 
many  fcores,  and  fo  on.  All  this  is  only  the  indfii- 
nitenefs  of  number,  which  v~  - - - -  • 


2  in  vain  attempt  to  turn 
into  a  pofitive  infinite  with  which  it  is  totally  incom¬ 
patible.  For  let  us  add  one  to  any  of  thefe  infinite 
fenes  of  generations,  ages,  lines,  or  numbers,  which 
we  know  to  be  always  in  our  power,  and  if  it  was  ab¬ 
folutely  infinite  before,  here  is  one  more  than  infinite. 
,  ,  ■  l  -----  ^  !t  only  becomes  infinite  now,  then  one  finite  added 

-119  being  infinite  in  any  fenfe  or  the  word,  that  we  will  to  another  finite  makes  infinity.  If  it  be  no  larger  af- 

either  Venture  to  SlfTert  no  man  Pupr  a  fnvtn  .  t  r  .  i  ® 


fpace  n 


...  .  ..  *  .  ,  4  tuoli  1L  vvrto  uciure,  trier 

in  his  own  imagination,  without  conceiving  it  to  be  added  to  another  adds  nothing ;  all  which  are  abfu'rdi- 
bounded.  Of  this,  at  leaft,  we  are  certain,  that  when  ties.  The  fame  will  appear,  if  we  fubftraCt  a  part  from 
we  have  attempted  to  frame  a  pofitive  idea  of  pure  this  fuppofed  abfolute  infinite,  which  may  be  done  in 
lpace,  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  diveft  that  idea  any  of  the  formentioned  fubjeCts,  as  well  as  in  every 
ot  limits.  Thofe  who  can  frame  in  their  minds  real  thing  which  admits  of  parts,  or  may  be  taken  in 

and  pofitive  ideas  wholly  abftrafted  from  every  indi-  pieces  by  the  mind.” 

vidual  object,  may  indeed  perform  in  this  way  many  K  To  this  kind  of  reafoning  Dr  Clarke  replies  as  fol-lWml 
teats  above  our  abilities  ;  but  as  we  poffefs  no  fuch  lows  “  To  endeavour  to  prove  that  there  cannot  pof-^P^  toth® 

powers  of  abftraChon,  every  thing  which  we  can  call  fibly  be  any  fuch  thing  as  infinite  time  or  face,  from  fore/°.,riK 

ftfeif ?s  uS  f In  \  r  raTr  that  !,he.  °ujea  an  add;t;°n parser  com.lL«7g 

TbI  IhT t€d/r0m  wrhlch,the  ldea  was  derived.--  P°fing  orCxhaufting  an  infinite;  or  from  the  imagi- 
I  hus,  the  largeft  expanfion  that  ever  we  beheld  is  the  nary  inequality  of  the  number  of  years;  days,  and  hours 
concave  hemifphere ;  and  when  we  try  to  form  the  that  would  be  contained  in  the  one  ;  or  of  the  miles’ 
largeft  pofitive  idea  of  pure  fpace,  all  that  we  can  do  yards,  and  feet,  that  would  be  contained  in  the  other’ 
is  to  figure  to  ourfelves  that  concave  empty  of  body,  is  fuppofing  infinites  to  be  made  up  of  numbers  of 
We  may,  indeed,  fuppofe  its  diameter  to  be  either  a  fimtes;  that  is,  it  is  fuppofing  finite  quantities  to  be 
million  or  ten  thoufand  millions  of  miles  ;  and  we  may  aliquot  or  conjiituent  parts  of  infinite,  when  indeed  they 
go  on  enlarging  it  admjk,  urn:  but  when  we  return  from  are  not  fo,  but  do  all  equally,  whether  great  or  fmall 
this  procefs  of  intellect  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  whether  many  or  few,  bear  the  very  fame  proportion 
forms  in  the  imagination,  none  of  thefe  forms  appear  to  an  infinite,  as  mathematical  points  do  to  a  line  or 

whh-VXr  0rb-TerrXtrnded,th,an  *.?  liemifpherLe’  !ines  to  a  fuPerficies,  or  as. moments  do  to  time,  that 
winch  is  the  objcCt  of  fenfc,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  is,  none  at  all.  No  given  number  or  quantity  can  be 
bounded,  and  bounded  in  the  very  fame  way.  _  any  aliquot  or  conjiituent  part  of  infinite,  or  be^compa-" 

Cl^I  h  rtfnCa  Cterni-5,  of  time,  we  think  Dr  red  at  all  with  it,  or  bear  any  kind  of  proportion  to^t 

t7nV,mfta-C;  7  Wltl  refpCa  t0  tH?  in/ini^  °r  be  the  fotmdation  °f  a"7  argument  inLy  queftion 
ot  lpace.  Of  time,  indeed,  we  cannot  properly  fpeak-  concerning  it.”  7  * 

ing  have  any  idea  or  mental \  form.  Time,  as  we  have  If  it  be  indeed  true,  and  It  is  that  for  which  we 

hU°nJ  aDd  18  I"  1,tfcl£  thTe  C.reatUre  °.{  c.0Dtend»  that  no  given  number  or  quantity  can  be  any 


a  external  idiatum.  It  is  fuggeft- 


.  .  j  he  the  mind  which  has 

Infinite;  and  ed’  however,  by  the  fleeting  fucceffion  of  our  ideas, 
why.  compared  with  the  more  permanent  exilience  of  other 
*  7}T.  objects  ;  and  therefore  fucceffion  is  eflential  to  it.  But 
7“' J  177 If j?othing  which  has  parts,  whether  co-exiftent  or  in 
Space,  Time,  fuccefh°n,  can  be  pofitively  infinite.  For,  “in  an  in* 
Jmmenfity ,  finite  feries  of  fuceeffive  generations  of  men,  for  in- 
Wd  Enr.  ftance,  there  will  be  feveral  infinites  that  are  parts  of 
one  another,  and  by  confequence  one  greater  than  an- 


■ty.  -See  ; 


aliquot  or  conftituent  part  of  infinite,  or  be  compa¬ 
red  at  all  with  it ;  then  it  undeniably  follows,  not  that 
miles,  yards,  and  feet,  are  no  conllituent  parts  of  fpace; 
or  years,  days,  and  hours,  conftituent  parts  of  time  ; 
but  that  fpace  and  time  cannot  poffibly  be  pofitive  in¬ 
finites..  ihis,  we  fay,  follows  undeniably:  for  no¬ 
thing  is  more  evident,  than  that  all  quantities  of  the 
fame  kind,  from  the  largeft  to  the  leaft,  bear  a  certain  * 
proportion  to  each  other;  and  upon  the  fuppofition 


le  lame  other  •  wfi.Vfi  if  U  a.  T,  b  cacn  ocner ;  ana  upon  tlie  luppolition 

ewri-  other  -  which  («  has  been  well  argued*)  is  an  that  fpace  is  a  real  extended  thing,  miles,  yards  and 
^'-ha-exprefs  contradiction,  fince  the  greater  muft  neceffirri-  feet  are  included  in  it,  and  beaAo  it  the  delation  of 
Xirjr’s  Ori-  I  -b°Und  he  . aild  ex«ed  its  limits  by  fo  much  as  parts  to  a  whole.  The  fame  is  true  of  time  days 

of  Evil.  13  Sreater  than  :t ;  thatis,  muft  make  it  not  infinite.-  and  hours.  To  affirm  (for  no  proof  is  offered)  that 


that 

alD 
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Of  Infinity  all  finite  quantities,  whether  great  or  fmall,  whether 
and  liter-  maily  or  fCW)  J0  equally  bear  the  very  fame  propor- 
.  -  J  -  tiou  to  an  infinite,  as  mathematical  points  do  to  a  line, 
2a2  or  as  moments  do  to  time,  is  plainly  to  beg  the  que- 
to  b&-a  p^/.ftion — “  that  /pace  confidered  as  a  real  extended  thing 
$it princifii.  is  infinite and  to  beg  it,  too,  in  oppofition  to  the  com- 1 
mon  fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Mathematical 
points  we  all  know  to  be  nothing  real,  but  merely  ne¬ 
gations  of  extenfion  ;  but  fuppoting  fpace  to  be  iofne- 
thing  real  and  extended,  can  any  man  perfuade  him- 
fclf  that  a  mile  or  a  million  of  miles  of  this  fpace  is 
likcwife  a  mere  negation  of  extenfion  r  With  him 
who  can  bring  himfelf  to  this  perfnafion,  we  pretend  not 
to  argue.  He  is  poffeffed  of  faculties,  whether  true 
or  falfe,  of  which  we  are  deftitnte. 

That  finite  quantities,  whether  great  or  fmall,  do 
all  equally  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  an  infinite  in 
power,  is  indeed  true  ;  but  it  is  no  great  difeovery  :  for 
inch  an  infinite,  as  we  have  feen,  is  nothing  but  the 
continued  poffibility  of  repeating  the  fame  mental  pro- 
cefs  of  addition  or  multiplication  ;  and  he  who  can  go 
on  for  ever  adding,  in  his  own  imaginationr  foot  to 
foot,  or  hour  to  hour,  will  find  it  equally  eafy  to  add, 
in  the  fame  manner,  league  to  league,  or  age- to  age. 
If  he  can  perform  the  one  operation,  he  mull  like- 
tvife  have  power  to  perform  the  other  ;  and  he  cannot 
but  perceive  that  it  is  as  impoffible  to  come  to  an  end 
of  adding  league  to  league,  or  age  to  age,  as  of  add¬ 
ing  foot  to  foot,  or  hour  to  hour ;  but  then  he  muft 
know  that  thefe  leagues,  feet,  ages,  and  hours,  are  not 
real  external  things,  but  mere  ideas  and  notions  in  his 
mind.  If  fuch  powers  of  ideal  multiplication  and  ad¬ 
dition  be  what  Dr  Clarke  means  by  the  ideas  of  fpace 
and  time,  it  is  indeed  a  contradiction  to  fuppofe  either 
of  them  limited ;  for  that  is  to  fuppofe  our  powers 
different  from  what  we  know  them  to  be  by  confciouf- 
nefs  and  experience*  But  to  confound  powers  with  the 
cbje8s  of  thofe  powers,  is  certainly  very  inaeurate  ;  and 
to  fuppofe,  becaufe  we  can  go  on  for  ever  adding  one 
s,  portion  of  ideal  fpace  or  time  to  another,  that  therefore 

our  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  are  in  themfelves  pofitively 
infinite,  is  a  contradiction :  for  to  an  idea  pofitively 
infinite,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  added.  Ei¬ 
ther,  therefore,  fpace  and  time  do  not  imprefs  us  with 
the  ideas  of  their  pofitive  infinity  ;  or  we  cannot  have 
the  power  of  adding  league  to  league,  and  age  to  age, 
without  end. 

“  But  (fays  the  Dodlor),  to  fuppofe  fpace  removed, 
deflroyed,  or  taken  wholly  away,  amounts  to  the  ab- 
furd  fuppofition  of  removing  a  thing  from  itfelf ;  that 
is,  if  in  your  imagination  you  remove  thewhole  of  fpace, 
the  whole  of  fpace  will  flill  remain.”  True,  every 
man  has  ideas  of  fpace  treafured  up  in  his  imagination, 
which  the  found  of  the  very  word  fpace  will  at  all 
'  times  bring  into  his  immediate  view  ;  and  wliilft  he 
has  fuch  ideas,  it  is  impoffible  that  he  fhould  not  have 
them  ;  which  is  all  the  myflery  of  the  matter,  and 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  a  thing  cannot  be 
and  not  be  at  the  fame  inflant.  When  the  Dodlor 
affirms,  that  if  “  you  annihilate  any  part  of  fpace,  that 
part  will  neceffarily  remain,  as  appears  by  the  unmoved 
litnation  of  the  rell”,  we  are  net  certain  that  we  per¬ 
fectly  underfland  him.  A  man  may  furely  think  of 
a  cubical  inch  without  thinking  of  a  foot  or  a  yard ; 
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and  he  may  fuppofe  the  inch  taken  away  from  the  foot  Of  infinity 
or  the  yard,  and  thefe  ideal  quantities  fo  much  leffen-  a‘'d  ^er. 
ed  by  the  fubcraClion.  But  if  the  Doftor  be  here  P1|y~  . 
again  confounding  the  powers  of  the  mind  with  the  v 
pofitive  ideas  of  fpace,  the  fentence  when  explained 
will  be  feen  to  contain  nothing  to  his  purpofe.  Every 
man  has  tlie  power  of  contemplating  in  idea  millions 
of  miles,  and  millions  of  ages,  and  of  adding  mile  to 
niile,  and  age  to  age,  without  end  ;  and  if  he  try  to 
deprive  himfelf  of  any  part  of  this  power,  or  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  mental  procefs  of  addition,  he  will  find 
that  in  fplte  of  himfelf  his  imagination  will  ramble  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  affigned,  and  that  he  has  attempted  an 
inipoffibility.  This,  however,  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
proof  that  his  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  are  pofitively 
infinite,  that,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  contrary. 

But  (fay  this  great  man  and  his  followers)  “  fpace  Space  and 
and  time  are  the  fine  qua  non  of  all  other  things  and  time  are 
all  other  ideas.  The  fuppofal  of  the  exiflence  of  any  <*id  *°  be 
thing  whatever  includes  neceffarily  a  prefuppofition  of  the 
exigence  of  [pace  and  time  and  therefore,  if  there  be  other 
any  thing  infinite  and  ettrnal,  fpace  and  time  mufl'hings;  but 
likewife  be  fo. 

To  every  corporeal  fnbflance,  and  every  idea  of  fuch 
fubilance,  fpace  and  time  are  indeed  neceffary  :  for 
every  body  has  extenfion  and  duration  ;  and  every  idea 
of  a  particular  body,  being  nothing  but  a  fecondary 
perception  in  the  imagination  or  memory,  muft  have  the 
lame  relation  to  imaginary  extenfion,  that  the  objedt 
from  which  it  was  derived  has  to  extenfion  which  is  real. 

Every  idea,  too,  which  remains  in  the  imagination 
whillt  a  train  of  other  ideas  paffes  fucceffively  in  view, 
or  whilft  external  things  are  perceived  to  change,  has  424 
real  time.  But  will  any  man  fay  that  confcioufnefs,  ourtb?re  are 
notion  of  power,  our  aCts  of  willing ,  or  even  tofies,  hayfi 
fiounds,  and  fmells,  are  extended,  or  that  the  fuppofal  of  no  relation 
their  exiflence  neceffarily  implies  a  prefuppofition  of  whatever  t« 
the  exiflence  of  fpace?  We  acquire  our  ideas  of  ex-h,iic5»  or 
tenfion  and  fpace  by  means  of  our  fenfes  of  touch  and 
fight ;  and  we  learn  from  experience,  that  things  ex¬ 
ternal  and  extended  are  the  caufes  of  our  fenfations  of 
tafte,  found,  and  fmell.  The-  effedts  are  in  our  minds 
clofely  affociated  with  the  ideas  of  their  caufes ;  and 
it  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  think  of  a  particular 
found,  tafte,  or  fmell,  without  at  the  fame  time 
thinking  of  the  objedl  by  which  it  was  at  firfl  excited 
in  the  mind :  but  had  we  been  originally  formed  with 
the  powers  of  confcioufnefs,  thinking,  and  willing, 
and  with  no  other  fenfes  than  thofe  of  tailing,  fmell- 
ing,  and  hearing,  it  is  obvious  that  we"  never -could 
have  had  the  idea  of  fpace ;  and  therefore,  that  idea 
cannot  poffibly  be  neceffary  to  the  prefuppofition  of 
every  thing  elfe.  To  confcioufnefs,  thinking,  and  will¬ 
ing,  fpace  is  fo  far  from  being  neceffary,  that  we 
cannot  peiceive  any  the  moft  diftant  relation  between 
them.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  part 
greater  than  the  whole,  than  it  is  to  conceive  an  ell  of 
confcioufnefs ,  of  thought ,  or  of  will ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  make  fpace  and  Jweetnefs  coalefce 
in  ffis  mind  fo  as  to  form  of  the  two  fimple  ideas  one 
complex  conception.  The  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedl  to  the  objedts  of  fight  and  touch.  The 
idea  of  every  thing  which  we  fee  and  handle  neceffari¬ 
ly 
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Infinity  Jy  coalesces  in  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  fpace,  nor 
•Eternity.  can  vve  P0®^  feparate  the  one  from  the  other ;  but 
»  -  y  the  things  which  wc  fee  and  handle  are  neither  infi- 

nite  nor  capable  of  infinity. 

Ko  time.  With  refpeft  to  time,  the  fame  obfenations  will  be 
found  to  be  juft  a3  with  refpeft  to  fpace.  Whatever 
is  liable  to  change,  exifts  in  time  and  cannot  be  eter¬ 
nal  ;  but  if  there  be  any  being  immutable,  and  who 
views  at  once  all  things  which  to  us  are  paft,  prefent, 
and  to  come,  the  exiftence  of  that  being  is  not  com- 
menfurable  with  time.  That  fueh  a  being  is  poffible 
no  man  can  doubt,  who  reflefts,  that  if  we  had  one 
permanent  idea  invariably  in  the  mind,  we  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  have  acquired  the  notion  of  fucceffion  or  of  time ;  and 
that  if  there  were  actually  no  change  in  nature  there 
could  not  poftibly  in  nature  be  any  fuch  thing  as  time. 
Every  man,  therefore,  who  can  conceive  exiftence 
without  change,  muft  be  convinced,  that  “  the  fup- 
pofal  of  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  whatever  does  not 
neceffarily  include  the  prefuppofition  of  the  exiftence 
of  time  ;  and  that  there  may  be  an  eternity  diftinft 
from  time,  as  well  as  an  infinity  diftinft  from  fpace  ; 
nay  that  nothing  which  is  properly  infinite  and  eternal 
4,5  can  pofiibly  occupy  either  fpace  or  time. 

Infinity  and  If  it  be  afked,  what  hind  of  infinity  and  eternity 
eternity,  they  are  which  have  no  relation  to  fpace  and  time  ? 
w  wt  t  ey  Cudworth,  treading  in  the  footfteps  of  the  ancients, 
has  long  ago  anfwered,  that  they  are  “  abfolute  per¬ 
fection,  and  neceffary  exiftence.  For  (fays  he),  in- 
Jinite  underjlanding  and  knowledge  is  nothing  elfe  but 
perfeB  knowledge, whieh  hath  in  it  no  defeft  or  mixture 
of  ignorance,  hut  knows  whatfoever  is  knowable.  In 
like  manner,  infinite  power  is  "nothing  elfe  but  perfeil 
power,  which  hath  in  it  no  defeft  or  mixture  of  im- 
potency — a  power  which  can  do  every  thing  which  is 
poffible  or  conceivable.  I.aftly,  infinity  of  duration,  at 
eternity ,  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  pt'feBicn,  as  inclu¬ 
ding  in  it  neceffary  exi/lence  and  immutability  ;  fo  that  it 
is  a  contradiction  to  fnppofe  fuch  a  being  to  have  had 
a  beginning,  to  ceafe  to  be,  or  to  fuffer  or  be  affefted 
by  any  change  whatever.  And  becaufe  infinity  is 
perfection,  therefore  nothing  which  includes  in  its 
■idea  or  e Hence  any  thing  of  imperfection,  as  every  pofi- 
tive  idea  of  number,  corporeal  magnitude,  and  fuc- 

Part  III.  Of  MINDS 


Chap.  I.  Of  IVIsnd  in  General. 

THE  fcience  of  metapliyfics  comprehends  every 
thing  into  the  exiftence,  nature,  or  caufcs,  of 
which  any  inquiry  may  be  made.  But  all  things  of 
which  we  liaVe  any  notion  or  idea  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  mind  and  body  ,  with  their  Various  powers,  qualities, 
and  adjunCts.  By  body  is  meant  that  which  is  folid, 
extended,  inert,  and  divifiblc;  and  its  feveral  adjuhCts 
Mind  di-  are  fpace,  motion,  number,  and  time.  The  only  mind 
fromb^'d*5  Wlt^  w^;‘c'h  'we  are  intimately  acquainted  is  our  own  ; 
rom  @  y.  Vt.  know  that  it  is  poffeffed  of  the  powers  of  fen- 
Tation,  perception,  retention,  confcioufnefs,  reflection, 
reafon,  and  will.  Thefe  are  totally  different  from  ex- 
tenfion,  folidity,  divifibility,  and  motion ;  and  there- 
Vol.  XI.  Part  IL 
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ceffive  duration  evidently  does,  can  be  truly  and  pro-  Infinity 
perly  infinite.”  *  Eternity. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  the  idea  of  fuccef-  ..  v  » 
fion  fo  infinuates  itfelf  into  our  ufual  ideas  of  exiftence,*  Intcllec- 
and  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  exiftence  offal \tual  Syflcm. 
finite  beings,  that  -we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  eternal  exiftence  of  God,  any  otherwife  than 
as  an  eternally  continued  feries  or  fucceffion.  Our 
conftant  converfation  with  material  objeCts,  and  the 
affociations  thence  arifing,  make  it  almoft  impoffible 
for  us  to  confider  things  ah  drafted  from  time  and 
fpace ;  yet  we  have  the  evidence  of  experience  and 
conicfoufnefs,  that  an  idea  may  be  conceived  without 
relation  to  fpace  and  time,  and  that  fpace  and  time 
cannot  be  made  to  coalefce  with  fome  of  our  notions; 

The  fame  muft  be  true  with  refpeft  to  infinity  and 
eternity  ;  for  we  have  feen  that  neither  fpace,  time, 
nor  any  thing  elfe  which  confifts  of  parts,  whether 
continuous  orTucceffive,  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  pofi- 
tively  infinite,  as  the  fuppofition  implies  the  moft  pal¬ 
pable  contradiction.  But  that  there  may  be  perfeft 
power,  perfeft  knowledge,  and  permanent  invariable 
exiftence,  is  fo  far  from  implying  any  contradiction, 
that  even  we,  whofe  faculties  are  fo  very  narrow,  can 
yet  make  fome  advances  towards  the  conception  of 
fuch  perfections.  Thus,  every  man  of  common  nn- 
derftanding  knows  that  fome  things  are  in  themfelves 
poffible,  and  others  impoffible,  to  be  performed  by 
any  power.  Of  thefe  poffibilities  and  impoffibllities 
a  philofopher  knows  more  than  an  illiterate  man  ;  and 
one  philofopher  knows  mere  than  another.  An  intel¬ 
lect  more  perfeft  knows  more  of  them  than  any  man  ; 
and  that  intellect  which  knows  them  all  muft  be  abfo- 
lutely  perfeft,  and  incapable  of  improvement,  becaufe 
it  knows  every  thing  which  is  to  be  known.  The 
fame  is  true  of  perfeft  power  : — but  we  ffiall  treat  of 
real  infinity  and  eternity  more  at  large  when  we  come 
to  demonftrate  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  At 
prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  have  fhown,  that  nothing  can 
be  pofitively  infinite  but  a  being  abfolutely  perfeft  ; 
which  never  was  not,  which  can  produce  all  things 
poffible  and  conceivable,  and  upon  which  all  other 
things  muft  depend. 


AND  THEIR  POWERS. 

fore  it  is  proper  to  diftinguifh  the  being  of  which  they 
are  powers  by  another  name  than  that  of  body.  22g 

Of  bodies  there  are  various  kinds  poffeffing  various  Probably 
fenfible  qualities;  and  from  analogy  it  is  reafonable  tom’lnds  of 
conclude,  that  there  may  be  various  claffes  of  minds'^Etrent 
endowed  with  different  kinds  or  degrees  of  power.' r  erS" 
For  this  indeed  we  have  ftronger  evidence  than  that  of 
analogy.  Brute  animals  evidently  poffefs  the  powers 
of  perception  and  fpor.taneity  with  fome  degree  of 
confcioufnefs  ;  but  as  they  appear  not  to  refleft  upon 
their  own  conduft,  er  to  have  their  aftions  influenced 
by  motives,  their  minds  are  inferior  to  ours,  though 
Hill  perfeftly  diftinft  from  mere  extended,  inert,’  and 
divilible  fubftances.  Mind,  therefore,  confidered  with 
-refpeft  to  its  powers,  is  evidently  different  from  body 
confidered  with  refpeft  to  its  qualities.  This  is  indeed 
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Of  Mmd  a  truth  which  lias  feldom  if  ever  been  controverted  ; 
in  general.  gilt  ;t  ija3  keen  long  ail(j  warmly  difputed.  Whether 
mind  and  body  be  not  both  compofed  of  the  fame  firft 
matter  ? 

*I'he  abfmd  Hobbes  fuppofed,  that  every  material  atom  is  en- 
hypothefis  dowed  with  the  faculty  of  fenfation  (c  ) ;  but  that  for 
0tfH^CS  want  memory  each  fenfation  is  momentaneous,  be- 
wind  ^  *nS  inftantly  and  wholly  effaced  as  foon  as  its  caufe  is 
removed.  Though  this  hypothefis  is  too  abfurd  to  re¬ 
quire  a  formal  and  laboured  confutation,  it  may  not  be 
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fubjeft  of  thought  from  his  external  organs  of  fenfe,  Pf  Mini 
and  agree  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  mind ;  though  the 
one  confiders  it  as  compofed  of  the  Xante  firft  matter 
with  the  dull  @f  the  ground  ;  whilfl  the  other  believes 
it  to  have  no  property  whatever  in  common  with  that 
matter. 

Were  we  to  adopt  fome  of  the  ancient  methods  of 
philofophifing,  this  important  queflion  might  be  foon 
decided.  A  moft  refpedlable  writer,  who  has  labour¬ 
ed  to  reftore  the  metaphyfics  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 


improper  to  obferve,  that,  if  it  were  true,  the  hairs  of  hopes  to  confute  the  materialifts,  by  laying  down  what 
a  man’s  head  would  feel  extreme  pain  when  pinched  they  malt  think  arbitrary  definitions  of  mind  and  mat- 


by  the  hot  iron  of  the  hair-dreffer  ;  and  that  the  nails 
of  his  fingers  would  be  feverely  tortured  when  under 
430  the  operation  of  the  knife  or  the  rafp. 

Other  ah-  Others  have  fuppofed  that  each  atom  of  matter  has 
find  hypo-  a  tendency  towards  fenfation  and  perception  ;  and  that 
thefes.  ■  -  -  •  •  -  •  - 


and  then  fhowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other. 
In  all  the  parts  of  the  material  world  (fays  he)  there 
is  a  perpetual  motion:  For  the  celeftial  bodies  move 
conftantly  in  one  refpedl  or  another  ;  and  all  here  be¬ 
low  is  in  a  continual  vicifiitude  of  generation  and  cor- 


wheii  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe  atoms  are  brought  ruption,  which  cannot  be  without  motion.  Now,  where 
together  in  a  certain  order,  the  united  tendencies  pro-  there  is  motion ,  there  mull  be  fomething  that  moves  : 


duce  the  aflual  power?  which  diftinguifh  mind  from 
grofs  body.  This  fuppofition  is  if  poflible  more  ab¬ 
furd  than  that  of  Hobbes.  Senfation  and  perception 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  a  mere  tendency  towards  them 


What  is  moved  I  call  Lody  ;  what  moves  I  call  mind” 
From  this  definition  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  mind 
mull  be  immaterial.  “  That  there  is  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  moving  and  being  moved  (fays  he),  nobody  can 


is  inconceivable.  A  thing  mull  either  be  fenfible  and  deny  ;  and  the  relation  is  no  other  than  that  of  afiion 
percipient,  or  infenfible  and  inert :  there  is  evidently  and  pajfion.  But  the  nature  of  relation  is  fueli,  that 
no  medium.  Or  if  we  could  fuppafe  each  individual  it  muft  necefiarily  be  between  two  things  at  leall;  and 
atom  to  have  a  tendency,  towards  fenfation,  it  would  by  it  is  further  neceflary,  that  the  two  things  related 

fhould  exiit  together.  Hence,  if  there  be  that  which 
moves,  there  mull  be  a  different  thing  that,  is  moved ; 
and  wherever  the  one  is,  the  other  muff  necefiarily  be; 


no  means  follow  that  a  number  of  fueli  atoms  brought 
together  in  any  poflible  order  would  become  one  fen- 
tient,  thinking,  and  adtive  being.  A  number  of  bodies 
laid  upon  an  inclined  plain  have  each  a  tendency  to  roll  fo  that  nothing  can  move  itfelf.  This  being  cftablifh- 


downwards  ;  but  if  the  declivity  of  the  plain  be  not 
fuch  as  that  their  feparate  tendencies  may  overcome 
the  refiftance  oppofed  to  each  individual  body  by  fric¬ 
tion,  the  united  tendencies  of  all  the  bodies  when  brought 
together  will  not  be  able  to  overpower  the  refiftance 
of  their  united  fridlions.  Juft  fo  is  it  with  refpedl  to 
fenfation  and  perception  :  If  the  tendency  of  one  atom 
cannot  overcome  one  degree  of  inertnefs,  the  tendency 
of  a  thoufand  atoms  will  not  overcome  a  thoufand  de¬ 
grees  of  the  fame  inertnefs. 

We  have  juft  mentioned  thefe  abfurd  fnppofitions 
that  our  article  might  be  complete  :  but  it  is  proper 
to  inform  the  reader,  that,  fo  far  as  we  know,  neither 
the  fubjedl.  0£  tjiem  hag  for  t}jefe  many  years  been  maintained  by 
any  philofopher  of  eminence  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  opinions  on  this  fubjedl,  which  at  prefent  divide 
the  republic  of  letters,  are  two  ;  and  thefe  alone  are 
worthy  of  examination.  One  party  maintains,  That 
perception,  memory,  reafon,  and  will,  See.  are  the 


Only  two 

opinions  a  u  ...  . 

prefent  on  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  fo  far  as  we  know,  neither  be  given  :  and  fo  we  have  an  infinite  feries  of  materia l 


ed,  I  fay  that  what  moves  mull  be  either  material  or 
immaterial :  for  the  one  of  thefe  being  the  negation 
of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  middle  betwixt  them  ; 
becaufe  a  thing  mull  necefiarily  be,  or  not  be.  If  then 
it  be  immaterial,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftion  :  but 
if  it  be  faid  to  be  material,  then  I  fay  that  it  muft  be 
moved  itfelf  before  it  can  move  any  thing  elfe  ;  for  it 
is  only  in  that  way  that  body  can  move  body.  If 
then  it  muft  be  firft  moved  itfelf,  but  cannot  itfelf 
move  itfelf,  what  is  it  that  moves  it  ?  If  it  be  an- 
fwered,  That  it  is  another  material  mover)  then  I  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  queftion,  to  which  the  fame  anfwer  muft 
be  given  :  and  fo  we  have  an  infinite  feries  of  material 
movers,  without  any  beginning  or  principle  of  motion. 

Now  this  is  abfurd,  and  contradictory  to  this  firft 
principle  of  natural  philofophy,  admitted  by  all  philo- 
fophers  afleiene  and  modern, That  nothing  can  be  produced 
without  a  caufe% .”  _  f  Ancient 

For  the  immateriality  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  Metapbyr 


powers  of  a  being  which  mull  be  immaterial  and  indi-  every  being  endowed  with  the  powers  of  perception^ 
vifible  :  Hie  other  alleges,  That  as  we  know  nothing  and  thought,  the  learned  writer  has  better  arguments; 
of  thefe  powers  blit  from  our  own  confcioufnefs,  and  but  it  is  upon  this  chiefly  that  he  refts  his  perfuafion, 
as  we  can  trace  them  in  onrfelves  to  the  brain  and  no  that  mind  is  the  only  mover  in  the  univerfe.  It  is 
farther,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  in  the  very  definitions  and 
the  powers  of  any  fubftance  diftindl  from  matter.  Both  axioms  upon  which  this  reafoning  is  built,  the  thing  to 
parties,  however,  diftinguifli  that  which  in  man  is  the  be  proved  is  taken  for  granted :  for  if  it  be  felf-evi- 

3  _  dent, 


( c)  Scio  fuifie  philofophos  quofclam,  eofdemque  viros  dittos,  qui  corpora  omnia  fenfu  prsedita  efie  fuftinu- 
crunt :  Nec  video,  fi  natura  fenfionis  in  rea&ione  fola.collocaretur,  quomodo  refutari  pojfint.  Std  etli  ex  re- 
Fitlione  etiam  ccrporum  aliorum,  phantafrpa  aliquod  nafeeretur  ;  iliac!  tamen,  remoto  objedto,  ftatim  ceffaret. 
Nam  nifi  ad  retinendum  motum  impreffum,  etiam  remoto  objedto,  apta  habeant  organa,  ut  habent  animalia  ; 
ita  tantum  fentient,  ut  nunquam  fenfifie  fe  recordentur.  Senfioai  ergo,  qlise  vulgo  ita  appellatur,  neeeflhrio. 
adhseret  memoria  aliqua.  Holies' i  Phyjic,  cap.  25.  fed.  5. 
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Of  Mind  dent,  that  what  moves  is,  In  the  author’s  fenfe  of  the  philofophifing  above  mentioned,  we  muft  neceffarily  Of  the  SaV 
in  general,  wor(|}  m{nd,  that  what  is  moved  is  body,  and  that  nothing  conclude,  that  thefe  powers  alfo  may  belong  to  the  ^  Human 
1 '  can  move  itfelf,  all  reafoning  on  the  fubjeft  is  fuper-  fame  fubftance  that  has  alfo  the  properties  of  attrac-  Mind. 

fluous.  This,  however,  is  fo  far  from  being  felf-evi-  tion,  repulfion,  and  extenfion  (d),  which  I  as  well  as  — y— — -J 
dent,  that  a  material!  ft  may  reply,  “every  animal  others  call  by  the  name  of  matter.  The  reafon  of  the 
moves  itfelf,  and  yet  every  animal  is  nothing  more  concluflon  is  limply  this,  that  the  powers  of  fenfation 
than  a  fyftem  of  matter.”  This  pofition,  whether  or  perception  and  thought,  as  belonging  to  man,  have 
true  or  falfe,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  confuted  by  never  been  found  but  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
arguments  a  priori  founded  on  general  definitions,  organifed  fyftem  of  matter ;  and  therefore  that  thofe 
That  animals  move  themfelves,  and  that  to  the  fenfes  powers  neceffarily  exift  in  and  depend  upon  ^uch  a 
they  appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  fyftems  of  matter,  fyftem.  This  at  leaft  muft  be  our  concluflon,  till  it 
are  fafts  which  cannot  be  controverted.  If  we  would  can  be  Ihown  that  thefe  powers  are  incompatible  with 
know  whether  they  have  in  them  a  principle  of  motion  the  other  known  properties  of  the  fame  fubftance;  and 
which  is  not  material,  we  muft  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  for  this  I  fee  no  fort  of  pretence.” 
per  method  induction  (fee  Lode);  and  by  inveftigating  the  ef-  This  is  what  Dr  Prieftley  calls  the  proper  and  di- 
.of  invefti-  fential  qualities  of  matter,  endeavour  to  afeertain  whe-  reft  proof  that  the  fentient  principle  in  man  is  the  ma- 
nature  ofC  t^ier  a  material  fyftem  can  be  rendered  aftive.  That  terial  fubftance  of  the  brain;  and  he  enforces  it  by  the 
1  we  ourfelves  have  aftive  powers,  we  know  by  the  moil  following  obfervations  ;  “  Had  we  formed  a  judgment 

complete  of  all  evidence,  viz.  confcioufnefs  of  their  concerning  the  neceffary  feat  of  thought  by  the  cir- 
energies ;  and  it  has  been  already  Ihown,  that  fuch  cumftances  that  univerfally  accompany  it,  which  is  out 
powers  as  we  experience  in  ourfelves  cannot  exift  but  rule  in  all  other  cafes,  wc  could  not  but  have  conclu* 
in  a  fubjeft  poffeffed  of  will  and  underftanding.  The  ded  that  in  man  it  is  a  property  of  the  nervous  fyftem^ 
queftion  therefore  to  be  firft  decided  between  the  ma-  or  rather  of  the  brain ;  becaufe,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
terialifts  and  immaterialifts  is,  Whether  the  powers  of  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  a  certain  ftate  of  the  brain, 
confcioufnefs,  underftanding,  and  will,  can  refult  from  always  accompany  and  correfpond  to  one  another  ; 
the  particular  organifation  of  a  fyftem  of  matter?  If  which  is  the  very  reafon  why  we  believe  that  any  pro* 
they  can,  we  have  no  reafon  to  attribute  them  in  man  perty  is  inherent  in  any  fubftance  whatever.  There 


The  pro¬ 


to  any  other-  fource  i  If  thefe  powers  appear  neceffa- 
rily  to  require  an  immaterial  principle  for  their  fup- 
port,  it  will  probably  be  granted,  that  an  immaterial 
principle  is  the  fource  of  every  power  and  every  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  univerfc  ;  and  the  doftrine  of  mind,  in  the 
llrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  will  be  fufficiently  efta- 
blifhed. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Substance  of  the  Human 
Mind. 


is  no  inftance  of  any  man  retaining  the  faculty  of 
thinking  when  his  brain  was  deftroyed  ;  and  whenever 
that  faculty  is  impeded  or  injured,  there  is  fufficient 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  brain  is  difordered  in  pro* 
portion ;  and  therefore  we  are  neceffarily  led  to  con- 
fider  the  latter  as  the  feat  of  the  former.  Moreover* 
as  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  general  ripens  and  comes 
to  maturity  with  the  body,  it  is  alfo  obferved  to  decay 
with  it ;  and  if,  in  fome  cafes,  the  mental  faculties 
continue  vigorous  when  the  body  in  general  is  en¬ 
feebled,  it  is  evidently  becaufe  in  thofe  particular  cafes 
the  brain  is  not  much  affefted  by  the  general  caufe  of 
weaknefs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  brain  alone 
be  affefted,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  by  aftual  pref* 
fure  within  the  fkull,  by  fleep,  or  by  inflammation. 


The  moft  celebrated  materialift  of  this  or  perhaps 
of  any  other  age  is  Dr  Prieftley ;  who  having  in  his 
Arguments own  imagination  diverted  matter  of  folidity,  and  re- 

i’ortheim-  duced  it  to  mere  centres  of  attraftion  and  repulfion,  _  ^  ^  _ ^ 

^materiality  obferves,  that  “  if  one  kind  of  fubjlance  be  capable  of  the  mental  faculties  are  univerfally  affefted  in  propor- 
Knau  mind  fuPPort'ng  ah  the  known  properties  of  man  ;  that  is,  if  tion.^  Likcwife,  as  the  mind  is  affefted  in  confequehce 
*  "  '  thofe  properties  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  abfolute-  of  the  affeftions  of  the  body  and  brain,  fo  the  body  is 

ly  incompatible  with  one  another;  we  Ihall  be  obliged  liable  to  be  reciprocally  affefted  by  the  affeftions  of 
to  conclude  (unlefs  we  openly  violate  the  rules  of  phi-  the  mind,  as  is  evident  in  the  viiible  effefts  of  allftrong 
lofophifing,  which  will  not  authorife  us  to  multiply  -rr —  L c —  1  — 
caufes  or  kinds  of  fubftance  without  necejftty ),  that  no 
ether  kind  of  fubftance  enters  into  his  compofition  ; 
the  fuppofition  being  manifcftly  unneceffary,  in.  order  to 


paflions,  hope  or  fear,  love  or  anger,  joy  or  forrow, 
exultation  or  defpair.  Thefe  are  certainly  irrefragable 
arguments,  that  it  Is  properly  no  other  than  one  and 
the  fame  thing  that  is  fubjeft  to  thefe  affeftions,  and 


account  for  any  appearance  whatever. — All  the  pro-  that  they  are  neceffarily  dependent  upon  one  another, 
perties  that  hav£  hitherto  been  attributed  to  matter,  In  faft,  there  is  juft  the  fame  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
may  be  comprifed  under  thofe  of  attraftion  and  repul-  the  powers  of  fenfation  and  thought  are  the  neceffary 
fion.  Befides  thefe,  man  is  poffeffed  of  the  powers  of  refult  of  a  particular  organization,  as  that  found  is 
fenfation  or  perception ,  and  thought.  But  if,  without  gi-  the  neceffary  refult  of  a  particular  concufiion  of  the 
ving  the  reins  to  our  imaginations,  we  fuffer  ourfelves  air.  For  ip  both  cafes  equally  the  one  conftantly  ac- 
to  be  guided  in  our  inquiries  by  the  Ample  rules  of  companies  the  other ;  and  there  is  not  in  nature  a 

4  C  a  ftronger 


(d)  When  Dr  Prieftley  mentions  the  extenfion  of  corporeal  fubftance,  it  muft  be  remembered  that  he  does 
not  mean  the  extenfion  of  any  real  thing  poffeffed  of  an  independent  exiftence.  The  extenfion  belongs  wholly 
to  the  fphere  or  the  combination  of  fpheres  of  attraSion  and  repulfion.  The  centre  itfelf,  which  attrafts  and  re¬ 
pels,  he  repeatedly  affirms  not  to  have  the  dimenfions  even  of  a  phyfical  point ;  and  he  fometimes  feems  to 
entertain  a  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  relative  notion. 


1,'latter  and 
Spirit. 


M  E  T  A  P  H 

flronger  argument  for  a  necefTary  connexion  or  any 
caufe  and  any  effed.  To  adopt  an  opinion  different 
from  this,  is  to  form  an  hypcthefis  without  a  fingle 
fad  to  fupport  it.”  * 

Though  the  ingenious  author  thinks,  that  if  there 
be  any  foundation  for  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  philofo- 
phifing,  this  reafoning  ought  to  be  conelufive,  he  yet 
fubjoins,  for  the  greater  fatisfadion  of  his  readers, 
fome  additional  arguments,  or  rather,  as  he  fays,  di¬ 
ll  indt  iiluflrations  of  tire  great  argument.  They  are 
as  follows : 

i  “  That  the  faculty  of  thinking  neceffarily  de¬ 
pends,  for  its  exerci/e  at  leaft,  upon  a  flock  of  ideas, 
about  which  it  is  always  converfant,  will  hardly  be 
queflioned  by  any  perfon.  But  there  is  not  a  fingle 
idea  of  which  the  mind  is  pofTeffed  but  what  may  be 
proved  to  have  come  to  it  from  the  bodily  fenfes,  or  to 
have  been  confequent  upon  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
The  notion,  therefore,  of  the  poflibility  of  thinking  in 
man,  without  an  organized  body,  is  hot  only  deftitute 
of  all  evidence  from  adlual  appearances,  but  is  diredlly 
contrary  to  them  ;  and  yet  thefe  ,  appearanees  ought 
alone  to  guide  the  judgment  of  philofophers. 

2.  “  The  only  reaion  why  it  has  been  fo  ear- 
neftly  contended  for,  that  there  is  fome  principle 
in  man  that  is  not  material,  is,  that  it  might  fubfift, 
and  be  capable  of  fenfation  and  adlion,  when  the  body 
is  dead.  But  if  the  mind  was  naturally  fo  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  body,  as  to  be  capable  of  fubfifling  by  it- 
felf,  and  even  of  appearing  to  more  advantage,  after 
the  death  of  the  body ;  it  might  be  expeded  to  dif- 
cover  fome  figns  of  its  independence  before  death,  and 
efpecially  when  the  organs  of  the  body  were  obflrud- 
ed,  fo  as  to  leave  the  foul  more  at  liberty  to  exert 
itfelf;  as  in  a  flate  of  Jleep  or  fwooning,  which  mull  re- 
fcmble  the  {late  of  death ;  in  which  it  is  pretended 
that  the  foul  is  mod  of  all  alive,  moil  adive,  and  vi- 
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If  the  archetypes  of  ideas  have  extenfion,  the  ideas  Of  the  Su| 
which  are  exprefiive  of  them,  and  are  actually  produ- 
ced  by  them  according  to  certain  mechanical  laws, 
mull  have  extenfion  likewife;  and  therefore  the  mind  ,  I 
in  which  they  exilt,  whether  it  be  material  or  imma¬ 
terial,  mull  have  extenfion  alfo.  But  how  any  thing 
can  have  extenfion  and  yet  be  immaterial,  without  coin¬ 
ciding  with  our  idea  of  mere  empty  /pace,  1  know  not.” 

To  the  argument,  whieh  is  here  chiefly  in  filled  on 
as  being  agreeable  to  the  tllablii'hed  rules  of  philofo- 
phifing,  a  very  able  reply  has  been  made,  which  we 
lhall  give  in  the  words  of  its  elegant  and  fpirited  au¬ 
thor.  But  before  we  attempt  to  dig  up  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Dodor’s  fyftem,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  demolifh,  if  poffible,  the  additional  buttreffes  by 
which  it  is  flrengthened.  An  experienced  general, 
before  he  llorm  a  citadel  which  he  knows  to  be  ftrong- 
ly  fortified  and  fkilfully  defended,  will  take  care  to 
raze  every  lefs  important  redoubt  from  which  the 
enemy  might  annoy  him  in  his  rear. 

Becaufe  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  general  ripens,  Anfwerti 
comes  to  maturity,  and  -decays  with  the  body,  and 
the  body  on  the  other  hand  is  afleded  by  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  the  Dodor  affirms  that  we  have 
the  fame  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  powers  of  fen¬ 
fation  and  thought  are  the  necefTary  refult  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  organifation,  as  that  found  is  the  necefTary  re- 
fult  of  a  particular  concuffion  of  the  air.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  conelufive  only  upon  the  fuppoiition  that  there- 
is  no  pofitive  evidence  whatever  for  the  immateriality 
of  the  being  which  is  the  fubjed  of  thought.  If  the 
other  reafouings  for  the  materiality  and  immateriality 
of  the  mind  be  of  equal  weight,  this  argument  ought 
doubtlefs  to  turn  the  balance  ;  but  if  there  be  the 
fmallefl  preponderancy  in  behalf  of  the  immaterialifts, 
it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  queflion  to  attempt  to 
counteract  it  by  any  inference  which  can  be  drawn 


gorous.  But  judging  by  appearances,  the  reverfe  of  from  the  mutual  affedions  of  the  body  and  mind.  If 


all  this  is  the  cafe. 

3.  “If  the  mental  principle  was,  in  its  own  nature,  im- 
material  and  immortal,  all  its  particular  faculties  would 
be  fo  too  ;  whereas  we  fee  that  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  without  exception  is  liable  to  be  impaired,  and 
even  to  become  wholly  extind,  before  death.  Since, 
therefore,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  feparately  taken, 
appear  to  be  mortal,  the  fubflance  or  principle  inwhich 
they  exifl  mull  be  pronounced  to  be  mortal  too. 

4.  “If  the  fentient  principle  in  man  be  immaterial, 
it  can  have  no  extenjion ;  it  can  neither  have  length, 
breadth,  nor  thieknefs;  and  confequently  every  thing 
within  it,  or  properly  belonging  to  it,  mufl  be Jimple 
and  indivfible.  Let  us  now  confider  how  this  notion 
agrees  with  the  phenomena  of  fenfation  and  ideas.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  but  that  fenfations  or  ideas  pro¬ 
perly  exifl  in  tlx  foul ,  bccaufe  it  could  not  otherwife 
retain  them,  fo  as  to  continue  to  perceive  and  think 
after  its  feparatioo  from  the  body.  Now,  whatever 
ideas  are  in  themfelves,  they  are  evidently  produced 
by  external  objects,  and  mufl  therefore  correfpond  to 
them  ;  and  fiuce  many  of  the  objects  or  archetypes 
of  ideas  are  divifible,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the 
ideas  themfelves  are  divifible  alfo.  But,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  a  thing  (be  the  nature  of  it  what  it  may) 
that  is  divifible,  ffiould  be  contained  in  a  fubflance,  be 
the  nature  of  it  likewife  what  it  may,  that  is  indmjible? 


two  fuch  heterogeneous  beings  as  an  immaterial  mind 
and  an  organifed  body  can  be  fuppofed  united  in  one 
perfou,  they  mufl  neceffarily  affed  each  other ;  and 
to  affirm,  on  account  of  this  reciprocal  affedion,  that 
they  are  one  and  the  fame,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to  fay 
that  an  eledrician  and  his  apparatus  are  one  and  the 
fame.  Dr  Prieflley  himfelf  did  not  at  firfl  perform 
his  electrical  experiments  with  fo  much  eafe  as  after 
he  had  acquired  .facility  by  long  pradice,,  nor  could 
he  even  yet  perform  them  fo  neatly  with  a  bad  as  with 
a  good  apparatus. 

That  which  the  Dodor  calls  the  firfl  illuflration 
of  his  argument  might  be  admitted,  and  the  force  of 
the  argument  itfelf  be  confidently  denied.  Some  kind 
of  org&nifed  body  may  be  necefTary  to  the  mind  as  an 
inflrument  without  which  it  could  not  exert  its  fa¬ 
culties  ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  raffi  to  infer  that 
the  mind  mufl  therefore  be  a  fyftem  of  matter.  An 
anvil  and  a  hammer  are  necefTary  to  the  exercifc  of 
the  blackfmith’s  art ;  but  what  would  be  thought  of 
him  who  fhould  from  this  fail  conclude,  that  the 
blackfmith  himfelf  mufl  be  a  fyftem  of  iron  ?  This, 
therefore,  inflead  of  illuflrating  the  great  argument, 
feems  to  be  wholly  foreign  from  the  queflion  in  de-^  QcrrtA 
bate  ;  and  it  has  in  fad  been  admitted  by  Dr  Price  *,  fp,,„deZk 
and  thoufands  of  others  who  rejed  the  dodrine  of  with 
meterialifm,  as  an  impious  abfurdity.  The  fecond  il-  Pr,efu>. 

Uiflratioa 
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Of  the  Sub-  luftration,  however,  is  more  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  as 
fiance  of  ;t  ;s  not  new>  we  fhall  give  it  an  old  anfwer. 

Why  do  not  we  perceive  external  objects  in  our 
.  Jleep  or  in  a  fivoon  ?  “  Becaufe  (fays  Mr  Wollafton), 

f  Religion  +  the  pajfages  are  become  impracticable,  the  windows 
ef  Nature  flint,  and  the  nerves  being  obftrufted,  or  fomehow  ren- 
Delineatcd  ^ered  for  the  time  ufelefs,  can  tranfmit  no  informa¬ 
tion  to  it.  Why,  however,  does  it  not  reafon  and 
think  about  [nine thing  or  other  ?  Becaufe,  all  the  marks 
by  which  things  are  remembered,  being  for  the  pre- 
fent  choked  up  or  difordered,  the  remembrance  of 
thofe  oljeds  about  which  it  is  wont  to  employ  itfelf, 
and  even  of  the  words  (or  cthtr  figns)  in  which  it  ufes 
to  reafon,  and  to  preferve  the  deductions  and  conclu- 
iions  it  makes,  is  all  fufpended  at  leaft  for  the  time  ; 
aud  fo  its  tables  being  covered,  its  bocks  clofed,  and 
its  tools  locked  up,  the  requifites  for  reafoning  are 
wanting,  and  no  fuhjeCi  offers  itfelf  to  exercife  its 
thoughts,  it  having  yet  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  take  in  higher  oljeds  and  more  rifted  matter  fer 
contemplation.  And,  to  conclude,  if  it  be  demand¬ 
ed,  Why  any  one  fliould  imagine  that  the  foul  may 
think,  perceive,  a  cl,  after  death,  when  it  doth  not  do 
this  in  deep,  See.  ?  the  anfwer  is,  Becaufe  thofe  inclo- 
fures  and  impediments  which  occafioned  the  foreinen- 
tioned  intermiflions,  and  thofe  great  limitations  under 
which  it  labours  at  all  times,  will  be  removed  with  its 
enlargement  out  of  the  body.  When  it  fhall  in  its  proper 
vehicle  he  let  go,  and  take  its  flight  into  the  open 
fields  of  heaven,  it  will  then  be  bare  to  the  immediate 
impreflions  of  objeCls  :  And  why  fhould  not  thofe  im- 
preffions  which  affeded  the  nerves,  that  moved  and 
affeCled  the  vehicle  and  foul  in  it,  ajfed  the  vehicle  im¬ 
mediately  when  they  are  immediately  made  upon  it, 
without  the  interpofition  of  the  nerves  ?  The  hand 
which  feels  an  objeCl  at  the  end  of  a faff,  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  allowed  to  feel  the  fame  much  better  by  im¬ 
mediate  contad  without  the  ftaff.” 

The  opinion,  that  the  foul  is  united  to  fome  fine  ve¬ 
hicle,  which  dwells  with  it  in  the  brain,  and  goes  off 
with  it  at  death,  was  not  peculiar  to  Mr  Wollafton. 
It  was  thought  extremely  probable  by  Dr  Hartley, 
and  fhall  be  fhown  afterwards  to  have  been  a  very  an¬ 
cient  opinion ;  but  we  do  not  quote  it  at  prefent  as 
either  well  or  ill  founded,  but  only  as  fufficient,  in 
conjunction  with  the  reafoning  of  its  author,  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  force  of  Dr  PriefUcy’s  fecond  illuflration  of 
his  argument  for  the  materiality  of  mind,  provided 
the  argument  itfelf  be  not  more  powerful  than  any 
which  the  immaterialifts  can  bring  againft  it. 

The  Doctor’s  third  illuflration  we  have  already  ob¬ 
viated,  when  we  accounted  for  the  mind  and  the  body 
mutually  afFeCting  each  other  ;  and  we  might  refer  to 
Dr  Price’s  anfwer  (e)  to  the  fourth,  as  being,  in  our 
opinion,  a  full  confutation  of  it.  But  as  that  au- 
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thor’s  notions  of  mind  and  ideas  differ  in  fome  refpedls  Of  the  Sub- 
from  our  own,  we  fhall  examine  this  objeftion  to  the  Human 
doftrine  of  the  immaterialifts  upon  principles  which  Mind, 
we  believe  Dr  Prieftley  more  inclined  to  admit.  ^ 

That  the  fentient  principle  in  man,  if  it  be  imma¬ 
terial,  can  have  no  extcnlion,  is  a  truth  which  we 
think  cannot  be  controverted  ;  and  if  fo,  every  thing 
in  that  principle  muft  be fmple  and  iudivifihle.  Thus 
far  we  agree  with  Dr  Prieftley  ;  but  with  refpecl  to 
what  follows  we  differ  from  him  entirely.  The  agi¬ 
tation  in  the  brain,  which  is  the  immediate  caufe  of 
fenfation,  muft  indeed  correfpond  to  the  impreffion 
ab  extra  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  therefore  muft 
have  the  property  of  extenfion  ;  but  that  agitation, 
whatever  it  be,  is  not  itfelf  fenfation  any  more  than 
a  bludgeon  is  a  blow  or  a  fword  is  a  wound.  Dr 
Prieftley,  indeed,  in  anfwer  to  Dr  Price,  affirms,  that, 
according  to  Hartley’s  theory,  ideas  are  only  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  brain  ;  but  w  hoever  fhall  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  that  theory  liimfelf,  will  not  find  that  its 
author  ever  advances  fuch  an  opinion,  or  confidera 
vibrations  as  any  thing  more  than  the  inftruments  by 
which  fenfations  and  ,  ideas  are  excited  in  the  fentient 
principle.  A  real  and  proper  idea,  as  we  have  often 
repeated,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fainter  fenfation :  but 
no  fenfation,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed,  is  it- 
felf  extended ;  nor  could  we,  without  memory,  the 
reafoning  faculty,  and  the  power  of  local  motion,  have 
acquired  from  mere  fenfe  any  notion  of  extenfion  at 
all:  (See  feci.  3.  chap.  i.  Part  I.)  Senfations  and  ideas 
are  thofe  appearances  ;if  we  may  fo  fay),  which  vibra¬ 
tions  or  fome  other  motion  in  the  brain  excite  in  the 
mind  ;  but  a  half  appearance  is  an  abfurdity.  A  man 
may  view  half  a  tree  with  his  eyes,  and  he  may  con¬ 
template  the  idea  of  half  a  tree  in  his  mind  ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  have  half  a  view  or  half  an  idea  of  any  thing.  Sen¬ 
fations  and  ideas  refult  from  the  mutual  agency  of  the 
brain  and  fentient  principle  upon  each  other ;  and  if 
the  agency  of  the  brain  be  vibration,  more  of  it  may 
vibrate  at  one  time  than  at  anocher :  but  furely  the 
mere  relation  between  its  agency  at  any  time  and  the 
agency  of  the  mind,  can  neither  have  extenfion  nor 
be  divifible  ;  for  who  ever  thought  of  extending  or 
dividing  relations?  On  this  fubjecl  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  write  with  perfpicuity  and  precifion;  and 
what  we  have  faid  may  very  poffibly  be  mifunderftood. 

Our  notion  is  to  ourfelves  clear  and  determinate ;  but 
language  which  was  not  invented  by  metaphyficians, 
wants  words  in  which  it  may  be  properly  exprefied. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  underliand  what  we  mean, 
when  we  fay  that  a  fenfation  or  an  idea  is  the  inftanta- 
ncous  effeft  of  the  mutual  agency  of  the  brain  and 
fentient  principle.  Of  this  w-e  think  every  man,  by 
a  little  attention,  may  be  perfectly  convinced,  though 
it  may  be  iir.poffible  ever  to  difeover  the  precife  na- 
3  ture 


(e)  In  Difquftions,  p.  37  and  102,  it  is  afferted,  that  ideas  are  certainly  divifible.  “  This  feemsto  me  very 
abfurd.  It  would  be  as  proper  to  aflert  ideas  to  be  hard  or  round.  The  idea  of  ail  object  is  the  apprehen- 
fion,  view,  or  notion  of  it;  and  how  can  this  be  divifible  ?  Perception  is  a  fingle  and  iudivifible  aft.  The 
objeft  perceived  may  be  divifible  ;  but  the  perception  of  it  by  the  mind  cannot  be  fo.  It  :s  faid  in  page  95,  that 
if  ideas  are  not  things  d find  from  the  mind,  a  mind  with  ideas  and  a  mind  without  ideas  would  be  the fame. _ 1  main¬ 

tain,  that  ideas  are  not  diltinft  from  the  mind,  but  its  conceptions  ;  or  not  things  themfelves,  but  notions  of 
things.  How  does  it  follow  from  hence,  that  a  mind  with  or  without  ideas  is  the  fame  ?  It  would  feem-thafc* 
this  follows  much  more  from  the  contrary  affertion.”  Correfpondence  between  Dr  Price  and  Dr  Prieflev. 
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Of  the  Snb-ture  of  this  agency  ;  and  if  fo,  it  is  plain  that  fenfa- 
tk^Human  t'ons  and  ideas  cannot  be  divided,  for  no  inftantaneous 
Mind,  effeft  of  anykind  is  divifible.  A  fenfationjand  of  courfe 
t  v  '  a  fimple  and  original  idea,  neither  has  extenfion  itfelf, 
nor  fuggefts  the  notion  of  extenfion  ab  extra.  By 
running  the  hand  or  any  other  member  along  a  folid 
body,  we  feel  continued  refiftance  :  this  feeling,  or 
the  idea  of  this  feeling,  becomes  in  time  fo  clofely  affo- 
ciated  with  all  our  fenfations  of  touch  and  fight,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  other;  and  thefe 
affociations  are  what  Dr  Prieftley  calls  extended  ideas. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  we  think  it  apparent,  that  our 
fenfations,  and  the  relifts  of  our  fenfations,  are  unex¬ 
tended  and  indiviiible,  (f);  and  that  though  they  fug¬ 
ged  to  us  the  exiftence  of  extended  things  ab  extra , 
the  fentient  being  may  be  unextended  and  indivifible. 

Having  thus  examined  Dr  Prieftley ’s  auxiliary  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  materiality  of  mind,  we  now  proceed 
to  confider  his  main  and  direft  proof.  To  this,  as  we 
have  obferved,  fo  able  a  reply  has  been  made,  that  it 
would  be  injuftice  to  our  readers  not  to  lay  it  before 


them,  in  the  words  of  its  author.  “  I  readily  ac-OftheSub. 
knowledge  (fays  this  fpirited  effayift*),  that  the  power 
of  fenfation  or  perception  never  having  been  found  but  Mind. 
in  conjunftion  with  a  certain  organifed  fyftem  of  matter,  — v  ...  u 
we  ought,  as  philofophers,  to  conclude  that  this  power  EJfayi 
rieceffarily  exifts  in,  and  refults  from,  that  organized  fy-  Philofophi- 
ftem,  unlefs  it  can  be  Ihown  to  be  incompatible  with cal> 
other  known  properties  of  the  fame  fubliance.  On  the  ^ry^voUi i, 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  conftant  con-  * 
junftion  implies  necefjary  conneftion  only  when  reafons 
cannot  be  difcovered  to  prove  the  conjunftion  to  be  ac¬ 
cidental  and  arbitrary.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  it  is 
alleged,  that  difeerptibility  is  a  property  of  matter  ab- 
folutely  incompatible  with  the  property  of  fenfation 
or  perception  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  fenfation  is  a 
power  or  property  incapable  of  divifion.  But  as  the  235 
power  of  the  entire  fyftem  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  that 
the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  all  the  parts,  the  fentien* 
it  neceffarly  follows,  that  the  primary  particles  of  which  principle  in 
the  fyftem  is  compofed  muft,  upon  the  material  hypo- 
thefis,  poffefs  diftinft  powers  of  fenfation;  and  that  0j  matter™ 

thofe 


(f)  We  affirm  this  only  of  human  fenfations  and  ideas,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  only  fenfations  and  ideas 
■of  which  we  are  confcious,  and  about  which  we  can  reafon.  Other  animals  are  fentient  as  well  as  man, 
and  appear  to  have  their  fenfations  excited  by  impreffions  ab  extra  ;  but  whether  in  every  fpecies  of  animals 
a  fingle  impreffion  excites  but  one  fenfation  common  to  the  whole  animal,  or  different  fenfations  which  are 
felt  each  by  a  different  faculty  or  fentient  principle,  is  a  queftion  which  we  are  not  able  to  anfwer.  We 
make  this  remark,  becaufe  from  the  phenomena  of  fenfation  in  the  earth-worm  and  other  reptiles,  feme 
philofophers  of  eminence  having  fuppofed,  that  in  thefe  creatures  the  fentient  faculty  belongs  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  fyftem,  and  is  divifible  with  it ;  have  thence  concluded,  we  think  ralhly,  that  all  arguments  for  the 
immateriality  of  the  human  mind  are  founded  merely  on  our  ignorance.  We  call  this  conclufion  raffi4;  be¬ 
caufe,  though  we  know  perfeftly  what  a  human  fenfation  is,  we  have  fo  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
fenfation  in  worms,  that  what  may  be  true  of  the  one  principle  of  fenfation  may  be  falfe  of  the  other.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  phenomena,  this  is  aftually  the  cafe.  It  appears  from  experiments  made 
by  Abbe  Spallanzani  and  others,  that  if  a  certain  number  of  rings  be  cut  off  either  from  the  anterior  or 
pofterior  part  of  a  worm,  or  even  from  both,  the  remainder  will  not  only  continue  to  live  and  be  fentient, 
but  will  alfo  regenerate  a  new  head  and  a  new  tail,  and  become  again  a  complete  worm.  Nothing  like  this  takes 
place  in  man  or  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals  ;  and  therefore,  were  it  certain  that  the  fentient  principle  in 
the  worm  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  fyftem  and  divifible  with  it,  we  could  not  infer  that  the  principle 
of  fnch  fenfations  as  we  are  confcious  of,  is  likewife  extended  and  divifible.  It  is,  however,  fo  far  from  being 
certain  that  the  fentient  principle  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  worm,  that  nothing  neceffarily  follows  from 
this  faft,  but  that  its  feat  is  at  fome  diftance  from  either  extremity.  Nay,  were  it  true,  as  'perhaps  it  is, 
that  a  worm  may  be  fo  divided,  as  that  each  of  the  two  feftions  ffiall  retain  life,  fenfation,  and  this  repro¬ 
ductive  power,  we  would  not  therefore  be  authorifed  to  conclude  that  the  fentient  principle  is  one ,  co-ex- 
tended  and  divifible  with  the  material  fyftem.  The  earth  worm,  like  many  other  reptiles,  being  an  herma¬ 
phrodite,  which  unites  in  itfelf  both  fexes,  may  poffibly  confift  of  two  animated  fyftems ;  which  though 
united  by  fome  bond  of  conneftion,  by  which  fenfation  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
yet  in  themfelves  perfeftly  diftinCt.  Should  this,  upon  proper  inveftigation,  be  found  to  be  the  cafe ;  and 
lhould  it  likewife  be  found;  that  when  a  worm  is  divided  into  three  or  more  parts,  only  one  or  two  of  thefe 
parts  continue  to  live,  there  would  be  no  room  whatever  for  fuppofing  that  even  in  thef*  creatures  the 
principle  of  fenfation  is  extended  and  divifible.  In  the  mere  power  of  reproducing  amputated  parts, 
when  that  power  is  confidered  by  itfelf,  there  i3  nothing  more  wonderful  than  in  the  growing  of  the 
nails  of  our  fingers  or  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  The  only  thing  which  feems  to  militate  againft  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  principle  of  fenfation  in  worms,  is  the  continuance  of  life,  See.  with  both  parts  of  a  worm  when  cut 
into  two  by  a  knife  or  pair  of  fciffars;  but  if  a  worm  be  found  to  have  two  feats  of  fenfation  analogous  to  the  brain 
in  higher  animals,  and  if  it  be  likewife  found  that  life  continues  only  in  fuch  feftions  as  retain  at  leaft  one 
feat  of  fenfation,  the  fentient  principle  in  the  worm  may  be  as  fimple  and  indivifible  as  in  any  animal 
whatever.  We  neither  wifh  nor  expeft  much  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  theft  hints  and  conjeftures.  Should  they 
induce  any  of  our  phyfiological  readers,  who  have,  lei  fun,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  Ikilltd  in  philofophy, 
properly  fo  called,  to  inftitute  a  fet  of  experiments  upon  worms,  and  fuch  reptiles,  and  to  trace  apparent 
effefts  to  their  heigher  caufes,  they  might  eventually  lead  to  important  dife-  ’veries.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  whatever,  be  the  fentient  principle  or  principles  in  the  earth-worm, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  animal  cannot  in  any  cafe  be  confcious,  as  man  undoubtedly  is,  of  one  individual 
fenfation;  and  that  therefore  no  arguments  built  upon  the  phenomena  accompanying  feniation  in  worms* 
can  be  of  any  importance  in  the  controverfy  about  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  human  mind. 
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LS r"rs  “n’bmed  eon<i|t“te  power  propofition,  the  whole  and  all  the  pans  being  terms  Of  tlie  Sul.. 

-  Hnn  a:i ot  atfon  “donging  to  t^le  fyftem  ;  or,  in  other  precifely  fynonymous.  Whoever,  therefore,  calls  in  flauce  of 
find.  ™ords,  that  the  mdivijtlle  power  of  fenfation  is  a  divi-  queftion  the  trtith  of  this  axiom,  muft  maintain  that  J^140 
•y— — t  Jible  power,  nay,  an  infinitely  divifible  power,  if  mat-  the  power  of  the  whole  is  fomething  different  from  the  -  t 
t“1°e,  as  Pb 1 ‘o!ophers  in  general  allow,  an  infinitely  di-  power  of  all  the  pairs,  i.  e.  that  the  power  of  the  ^ 

vihble  fubltance  a  conclafion  obvioufiyand  grofsly  ri-  whole  is  not  the  power  of  the  whole, 
diciuous.  We  are  then  compelled  to  acknowledge,  “  It  will  be  eafy  to  demonitrate  the  correfpondence 
that  fenfation  or  perception  is  not  the  property  of  a  ef  fa&s  with  this  plain  and  Ample  theory.  For  this 
matenal  iiibitance  ;  i.  <?..  if  the  common  mode  of  ex-  purpofe,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  properties 
preilion  be  retained,  it  is  the  property  of  an  immate-  of  matter,  or  what  are  generally  denominated  fuch, 
rial  lubitance  ;  or,  to  avoid  verbal  contention,  it  is  a  may  be  divided  into  real  and  nominal,  which  Locke 
property  not  refulting  from,  or  neceffarily  connected  and  others  have  called  primary  and  fecondnrV  qualities, 
with,  the  orgamcal  fyflem,  but  a  property  wholly  fo-  Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion,  are  qualities  really  in- 
reign,  fuperinduced,  and.  adventitious,  (g)  herent  in  matter  ;  but  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion, 

‘  In  oppofition  to  this  reafoning,  the  material!  fts  eternally  varied,  can  produce  only  different  combina- 
ann-m,  that  entire  fyltems  may  poflefs,  and  they  think  tions  of  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion.  There  are 
themlelves  warranted  to  pronounce  that  organized  fy-  alfo  powers,  or  qualities,  vulgarly  confidered  as  inhe- 
ems  of  matter  actually  do. poffefs,  powers  effentially  rent  properties  of  matter  organically  difpofed,  which 
different  from  thofe  which  inhere  in  the  feveral  parts,  are  really  and  truly  qualities  or  affections  of  the  men- 
■Amongft  various  familiar  though  ftrikingilluftrationsof  tal  or  percipient  principle,  and  have  no  exiftence  when 
his  troth,  it  has  been  faid,  that  a  rofe  poffeffes  the  not  perceived.  Thus  the  fweetnefs  or  , fragrance  of  the 
property  of  fweetnefs  or  fragrance,  a  globe  the  pio-  rofe,  confidered  as  mere  fweetnefs  and  fragrance,  can 
perty  of  fphencity,  a  harpfichord  the  property  or.  be  nothing  but  an  afftaion  of  the  mind;  confidered 
power  of  producing  harmony,  aqua  regia  the  proper-  as  a  quality  of  the  rofe,  they  can  mean  nothing  more 
y  o  g°ld,  &c.  though  the  component  par-  than  a  certain  arrangement,  configuration,  and  motion 

ic  es  of  thefe  different  organized  fyftems  are  them-  of  parts,  which  in  fon.:  inexplicable  manner  produces 
lelves  totally  delhtute  of  the  powers  and  properties  the  fenfation  of  fweetnefs.  In  tins  inftance,  therefore, 
here  enumerated.  the  power  of  the  whole  Is  plainly  the  aggregate  of  the 

i  c\hre  lj-  re|  y>  affert’.  tbat  11  ,s  not  Powers  refiding  in  the  parts,  by  the  motion  and  or- 

7,  f  e.  10  bu.t  a  dlre<a  oontradnSion,  and  an  ganization  of  which  a  certain  effeft  is  produced  upon 
abfolute  impoffibihty  m  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  a  foreign  and  percipient  fubftance. 
yftem  fhould  poffefs  any  property  which  does  not  “  But  a  globe,  we  are  told,  poffeffes  the  property 

oower  O?  fh  C?mP°nen5  PrartS-  T°  affcrt  that  the  of  fPheric;ty»  though  not  a  fingle  particle  among* 
power  of  the  whole  is  the  fu.m  or  aggregate  of  the  that  infinite  number  of  which  the  globe  is  con- 
powers  of  all  the  parts,  is  an  identical  and  felf-evident  flituted  is  itfelf  of  a  fplierical  form  The  fallacy 

of 


(g)  This  argument  is  not  new.  It  was  long  ago  urged  by  Dr  Clarke  againft  Mr  Dodwell ;  and  fome  of 

Immaterial  TI  mon^  M  ^  by  f°  mafterIy  a  reafoner :  “  That  the  foul  cannot  poffibly 

di vifib £  (I ft  d,  ftrnbk  fr<?m  thC  9rg'C  conf,derat,on  of  bare  fenfe  or  confeioufnefs.  For  matter  being  a 
3  W3-yS  °,f.feParablc’  naf  of  aftl,ally  feParate  and  diftinft  parts,  it  is  plain  that  un- 
and  diftbiA  5 r ;i.ally  co"fcious,  wnich.cafe  every  particle  of  matter  muft  confift  of  innumerable  feparate 
feioust  Si  fyften!  °f  t  in  a7  P^^  -  divifion,  can  be  an  individual  con- 

fron  ano  hfr  !  ^‘Ppo^  tbree  or  three  hundred  particles  of  matter,  at  a  mile  or  any  given  diftance  one 
Snnnofe  Ihen  11  *  P“ffible  .tbat  a11  th(.Ce  fePa™ te  P^ts  Ihould  in  that  date  be  one  individual  confcious  being  ? 

WP  or  bv  an V  mt-o  *  br,°Ught  TO*"  int0  °"e  fyftem’  fo  a*  to  totIcb  °"e  mother,  will  they  thefel 

Xn°nby  any  °r  co3mPofit'on  whatfoever,  become  one  whit  lefs  truly  diflir.a  beings  than  they  were 

when  at  the.greateft  diftance  ?  How  then  can  their  being  difpofed  in  any  poffible  fyflem  make  them  one  indi- 
nStSlw  If  yT  T  •  fuPP°fc  God  by  his  infinite  power  fuperadding  confeioufnefs  to  the  united. 

Si  £  nJh-  h  l  CS  br.g  ralJy.a?d  Beceffarny  as  diftJna  bebl§s  a«  ^er,  cannot  be  themfeL 

dhfon  f  f  ‘C  t  mdiv’dual  confeioufnefs  inheres  ;  but  the  confeioufnefs  can  only  be  fuperadded  by  the  ad- 

fo  e  wl  ofe  f  ^ V"  • tHe  Par.tldeS  muft  fti11  Jtfelf  be  but  one  ^dividual  beingf  The  foul,  there- 

Mr  dTJS,  Z,2lZimi  <=*"“>*  I*  *  &'»- 

,,,  Jbf  thC  famC  m°de  of  reffo,nI"ff  was  known  to  the  ancients,  Cudworth  has  ffiown  by  numerous  quotations- 
ages  we  flia;f?avebntfCertainIy  ^  ant,'quity’  °r  by  havi"S  -curred  to  thinking  meSZt 

ifhonrrh  ^  Iay  before  our  readers  two  paffages  from  Plotinus,  of  which  the  extraft  from  Clarke's  letter 

conSdered  as  ,itt,e  —  th“" 

-■rro  ^  i *«PXu,-  „  *,  uxaU  TE,  ^  ev  ^  to  ^  *' 

The  fame  argument  is  elfewhere  flated  thus  ^  **  ixctalcv  lxr.v  ^o<,  \«i  fv  utiStvc?  uvluv  J 

W‘  ‘>n,y  ah*°r  *'  r£«,,  xa  ,0VI  T(t  „mUt  £„ 
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Of  the  Sufi-  of  this  illuftration  is,  however,  as  eafily  demonftrable 
t4e*Hrtnan as  t^iat  t^ie  f°rmer-  The  fphericity  of  a  globe  is 
Mind.  evidently  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the  curvilinear  or 
t~.— y -  convex  parts  which  compofe  its  furface  ;  and  the  pro¬ 

perty  of  the  whole  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the 
combined  properties  of  all  its  parts.  No  one  doubts, 
that  by  new  compofitions  or  arrangement  of  material 
particles  poffeffing  magnitude,  figure,  and  motion,  an 
endlefs  diverfity  of  phenomena  may  be  produced,  to 
which  it  m?.)  be  necefiary  to  apply  new  names.  New 
names,  however,  do  not  conftitute  new  properties  ; 
and  though  we  give  to  a  globe  the  appellation  of  an 
entire  fyftem,  and  aferibe  to  it  the  property  of  fpheri¬ 
city,  we  know  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  re-ally  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  thoufands  of  millions  of  par¬ 
ticles,  actually  feparate  and  diftinCt,  arranged  in  that 
particular  form  which  we  denominate  fpherical.  But 
this  can  never  be  regarded  as  in  the  remoteft  manner 
analogous  to  the  creation  of  the  power  of  perception, 
in  confequence  of  a  certain  organical  atrangement  or 
difpofition  of  impercipient  particles.  Though  fphe¬ 
ricity  is,  indeed,  the  property  of  the  entire  fphere, 
yet  every  part  of  the  fphere,  if  divided,  poflefles  its 
ffiare  of  fphericity.  But  if  the  percipient  principle 
be  divided,  what  would  become  of  the  power  of  per¬ 
ception  ?  A  fphere  equally  divided  becomes  two  he- 
mifpheres  ;  does  a  perception,  when  divided  in  like 
manner,  become  two  demi-perceptions  ? 

<s  The  fame  reafonings  may  eafily  be  transferred,  and 
applied  to  the  harpfichord.  Can  any  one  be  abfnrd 
enough  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  harmony  refides 
in  the  harpfichord,  as  the  power  of  perception  does 
in  the  mind  ?  After  the  utmoll  fkill  of  the  artificer 
has  been  exerted,  we  difeover  nothing  more  in  the 
harpfichord  than  new  modifications  of  the  old  proper¬ 
ties  of  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion,  by  means  of 
which  certain  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  air, 
"which,  conveyed  by  the  medium  of  the  auditory 
nerves  to  the  fenforium,  produce  the  fenfation  of  har¬ 
monic  founds.  Thefe  new  modifications  are  therefore 
attended,  indeed,  vrith  new  and  very  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  then  thofe  effects  are  produced  upon,  and 
are  thcmfelves  modifications  of,  the  fentient  or  perci¬ 
pient  faculty.  And  though  it  is  wholly  incomprehen- 
fible  to  us  in  what  manner  thefe  effeCts,  that  is,  thefe 
fenfations,  are  produced,  we  well  know,  and  perfectly 
comprehend,  that  they  are  not  new  powers  belonging 
to  any  organized  fyftem  of  matter ;  that  they  have  no 
.exiftence  but  in  a  mind  perceiving  them ;  and  that  they 
are  far  from  militating  againft  that  grand  and  univer- 
fal  axiom,  that  the  power  of  tb,e  whole  is  nothing 
more  than  the  united  powers  of  all  the  parts. 

“  As  to  the  left  inftance  adduced,  of  the  power  of 
aqua  regia  to  difiblvc  gold,  though  neither  the  fpirit  cf 
fait,  nor  the  fpirit  of  nitre  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
fepatately  pofte fies  that  power,  it  is  plain,  that  frem 
the  union  of  thefe  two  (ubftances,  certain  new  modes 
■  of  configuration  and  motion  refult ;  and  the  folution 
.of  gold  is  the  confequence  of  this  new  arrangement 
and  motion  of  the  parts.  But  the  particles  of  which 
the  menftruum  is  compofed  were  always  pofleiTed  of 
the  properties  of  figure  and  motion  ;  and  what  is  ity- 
led  a  new  property,  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a 
•new  effect  of  the  old  properties  differently  modified. 
In  a  word,  the  advocates  for  materialifin  may  fafely 
'  NQ2IJ. 
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be  challenged  to  produce,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  tfie  Sub¬ 
nature,  a  cafe  which  bears  the  leaft  analogy  to  that 
which  thefe  inftances  are  mod  unphilofophically  ad-  Mind, 
duced  to  prove  and  to  illuftrate.  It  is  an  abfurdity  y— - * 

which  tranfubftantiation  itfelf  does  not  exceed,  to 
maintain  that  a  whole  is  in  reality  any  thing  different 
from  its  component  parts  ;  and  all  nature  rifes  up  in 
confutation  of  an  afTertion  fo  monftrous  and  extrava¬ 
gant.  To  affirm  that  perception  can  arife  from  any 
combination  of  impercipient  particles,  is  as  truly  ridi¬ 
culous,  as  to  affirm  that  a  combination  of  the  feven 
primary  colours  with  the  four  cardinal  virtues  may 
conftitute  a  planet.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  afTertion, 
that  an  epic  poem  might  be  compofed  of  parallelo¬ 
grams,  cones,  and  triangles.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  ab- 
fnrdity  net  lefs  real,  and  little  lefs  obvious-,  than  that 
of  the  blind  man  who  thought  that  the  idea  of  a  fear- 
let  colour  rcfembled  the  found  of  a  trumpet.” 

If  matter  be  taken  in  the  common  acceptation,  to 
be  a  folid,  extended,  and  inert  fubftance,  this  reafoning 
for  the  immateriality  of  the  fentient  principle  in  man 
appears  to  us  to  have  tile  force  of  demonftration, 
which  no  difficulties  or  partial  objections,  arifingfrom  , 
our  inability  to  conceive  the  bond  of  union  between  Reply  by 
two  fuch  heterogeneous  fubftances  as  mind  and  body,  the  mate- 
can  ever  weaken,  and  far  lefs  overturn.  But  the 
dern  materialifts  deny  that  matter  is  either  folid  orftovm 
inert.  “  All  thofe  faCts  (fay  they)  which  led  philo- 
fophers  to  fuppofe  that  matter  is  impenetrable  to  other 
matter,  later  and  more  accurate  obfervations  have- 
fliown  to  he  owing  to  fomething  elfe  than  folidity  and 
impenetrability,  viz.  a  power  of  repulfion,  which  fof 
that  reafon  they  would  fubftitute  in  it3  place.  The 
property  of  attraction  or  repulfion  (fays  Dr  Prieftley) 
appears  to  me  not  to  be  properly  what  is  imparted  to 
matter,  but  what  really  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is  ;  info- 
much,  that  without  it,  it  would  be  nothing  at  all ; 
and  as  other  pliilofophers  have  faid,-— ‘  Take  away 
folidity,  and  matter  vanilhes,’  fo  I  fay,  ‘  Take  away 
attraction  and  repulfion,  and  matter  vanilhes.”  If 
this  be  admitted,  the  ingenious  author  hopes  that 
we  (hall  not  confidcr  matter  with  that  contempt  and 
difguft  with  which  it  has  generally  been  treated, 
there  being  nothing  in  its  real  nature  that  can  juftify 
fuch  fentiments  refpeCting  it. 

We  know  not  why,  upon  any  hypothefis,  mat-  i 

ter  (hould  be  viewed  with  contempt  and  difguft. — 10  be  \ 

Whether  penetrable  or  impenetrable,  every  confiftent  furd. 
theift  considers  it  as  one  of  the  Creatures  of  God  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it 
was  intended  :  but  were  it  really  deftitute  of  folidity, 
and  endowed  with  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repul¬ 
fion,  we  Ihould  Hill  be  obliged  to  conltder  it  as  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  powers  of  fenfation  and  thought.  If  we 
have  any  notion  at  all  of  what  is  meant  by  centres  of 
attraction  and  repulfion  (of  which  indeed  we  are  far 
from  being  confident),  it  appears  to  us  to  be  intui¬ 
tively  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  the  refult  of  any 
poffible  combination  of  fuch  centres,  but  new  and  more 
enlarged  fphere3  of  attraction  and  repulfion.  But 
finely  confcioufnefs,  fenfation,  and  will,  are  as  diffe¬ 
rent  from  attraction  and  repulfion,  as  a  cube  is  from 
the  found  cf  a  trumpet,  ot  as  the  fenfations  of  a  felon 
in  the  agonies  of  death  are  from  the  attraction  of  the 
rope  by  which  he  is  hanged.  If  this  be  admitted, 
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t?f  the  Sub-  and  we  are  perfuaded  it  will  fee  denied,  by  no  man 
the*  Hu  man  w^°^e  underftanding  is  not  clouded  by  an  undue  at- 
M;n(j_  tachment  to  paradoxes,  the  fcntient  principle  cannot 
u  i— v ...  i  poffibly  be  matter  :  for  if,  when  the  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  repulfion  are  taken  away,  matter  vanifhes  ; 
and  if  confpioufnefs  and  fenfation  are  not  attraction 
and  repulfion  ;  it  is  not  more  evident  that  three  and 
two  are  not  nine,  thaiT  that  the  fubftance  which  at¬ 
tracts  and  repels  cannot  be  that  which  is  confcious  and 
238  percipient. 

Locke’s  ©-  Locke,  who  was  certainly  no  materialift,  as  lie  re- 
peapcdly  affirmed,  and  indeed  demonftrated,  that 
founded  thought  could  never  be  the  refult  of  any  combinations 
of  figuie,  magnitude,  and  motion,  was  yet  of  opinion, 
that  God  by  his  almighty  power  might  endow  fome 
fyftems  of  matter  with  the  faculties  of  thinking 
and  willing.  It  is  always  with  reluCtance  that  we 
controvert  the  opinions  of  fo  great  a  man  ;  and  it  is 
with  fome  degree  of  horror  that  we  venture  in  any 
cafe  to  call  in  queftion  the  power  of  Omnipotence.— 
But  Omnipotence  itfelf  cannot  work  conti adiftions ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  nothing  ffiort  of  a  contradiction, 
to  fuppofe  the  individual  power  of  perception  inhe¬ 
ring  in  a  fyftem  which  is  itfelf  extended  and  made  up 
of  a  number  of  feparate  and  diftinCt  fubftances.  For 
let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  fyftem  to  be  fix  feet  long,  three 
feet  broad,  and  two  feet  deep  (and  we  may  as  well  fup¬ 
pofe  a  fyftem  of  thefe  dimenfions  to  be  percipient,  as  one 
that  is  fmaller),  then  it  is  plain,  that  every  idea  muft 
be  extended,  and  that  part  of  it  muft  be  in  one  place, 
and  part  in  another.  If  fo,  the  idea  of  a  fquare  inch 
will  be  fix  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  two 
feet  deep ;  and  what  is  ftill  harder  to  be  digeft- 
ed,  the  fevcral  parts  of  this  idea  will  be  at  a  great 
diftance  from  each  other,  without  any  bond  of 
union  among  them.  The  being  which  apprehends 
one  extremity  of  the  idea,  is,  by  the  fuppofition,  fix 
feet  diftant  from  the  being  which  apprehends  the  other 
extremity  ;  and  though  tbefe  two  diftinCt  beings  be¬ 
long  to  one  fyftem,  they  are  not  only  feparable,  but 
adually  feparated  from  each  other  as  all  the  particles  of 
matter  are.  What  is  it  then  that  apprehends  as  one  the 
whole  of  tfiis  extended  idea  ?  Part  of  it  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  one  particle  of  matter,  and  part  of  it  by  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  apprehends,  or  can 
,.  apprehend,  the  whole.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  the 
power  of  apprebenfion  is  not  divided  into  parts,  but 
is  the  power  of  the  one  fyftem,  and  therefore  appre¬ 
hends  at  once  the  whole  idea.  But  a  power  or  facul¬ 
ty  cannot  be  feparated  from  its  fubjeCt,  power  which 
inheres  in  nothing  being  confeffedly  impoffible  ;  and 
a  material  fyftem  is  not  one  fubjeS  in  which  any  indi¬ 
vidual  power  or  faculty  can  inhere.  There  muft, 
Vol.XI.  Part  II. 
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therefore,  be  united  to  the  fyftem  fottie  one  being,  Of  the  Sub. 
which  is  the  fubjeCf  of  thought,  and  which  is  unex-  fta“ce  of 
tended  as  well  as  indivifible.  This,  we  fay,  follows1  ”]yiind  ^ 
undeniably.  For,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  an  extended  ■  t  —  ■  ,< 
being  without  feparable  parts  is  poffible,  and  that 
fuch  a  being  is  percipient ;  it  is  obv  ous,  that  the 
whole  of  any  one  of  its  perceptions  could  not  be  in  one 
place.  Now,  though  we  ffiould  grant  to  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  and  other  materialifts,  that  every'  idea  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  fubftance  has  itfelf  three  dimenfions,  and  is  in¬ 
corporated  and  commenfurate  with  the  whole  perci¬ 
pient,  fyftem;  what,  upon  this  fuppofition,  fhall  we 
think  of  confcioufnefs  and  of  the  perception  of  truth  i 
Is  confcioufnefs  or  truth  extended  ?  If  fo,  one  fide  or 
fuperficies  of  confcioufnefs,  or  of  a  truth,  may  be  greater 
or  lefs  than  another,  above  or  below,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left ;  and  it  will  be  very  proper  and  philofopliical 
to  fpeak  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  or  of  truth.  But  furely  to  talk  of  the 
place,  or  the  extenfion  of  thefe  things,  is  as  abfurd 
as  to  talk  of  the  colour  of  found,  or  the  found  of 
a  triangle ;  and  we  might  as  well  fay,  that  confci¬ 
oufnefs  is  green  or  red,  as  that  it  is  an  ell  or  an  inch 
long  ;  and  that  truth  is  blue,  as  that  it  has  three 
dimenfions.  t39 

This  reafoning  is  fomewhat  differently  ftated  by  Cud-  becaafe  the 
worth  ;  who  obferves,  that  if  the  foul  be  an  extended  fentient  be- 
fubftance,  “it  muft  of  neceffity  be  either  a  phyfical  J^^nd- 
point  (i.  e.  the  haft  extenfion  poffible,  if  there  be  any  eij, 
fuch  lead  extenfion),  or  elfe  it  muft  confift  of  more 
fuch  phyfical  points  joined  together.  As  for  the  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe,  it  is  impoffible  that  one  Jingle  atone ,  or 
fmallejl  point  of  extenfion,  fhould  be  able  to  perceive 
diftindtly  all  the  variety  of  things,  i.  e.  take  notice  of 
all  the  difind.  and  different  paits  of  an  extended  objett, 
and  have  a  defeription  or  delineation  of  the  whole  of 
them  upon  itfelf  (for  that  would  be  to  make  it  the 
leaft,  and  not  the  leaft,  poffible  extenfion  at  the  fame 
time  Befides,  to  fuppofe  every  foul  to  be  but  one 
phyfical  pointy  or  the  fmalleft  poffible  extenfion,  is  to  fup¬ 
pofe  fuch  an  effential  difference  in  matter  or  exteu- 
fion,  as  that  fome  of  the  points  thereof  fhould  be  natu¬ 
rally  devoid  of  all  life,  fenfe,  and  underfunding ;  and 
others,  again,  naturally  fenftive  and  rational.  And 
even  fhould  this  abfurdity  be  admitted,  it  would  yet 
be  utterly  inconceivable  how  there  fhould  be  one,  and 
but  one,  fenftive  and  rational  atom  in  every  man  ;  how 
this  atom  of  fo  fmall  dimenfions  fhould  a&uatc  the 
whole  fyftem  ;  and  how  it  fhould  conftantly  remain 
the  fame  from  infancy  to  old  age,  whilft  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  fyftem  tranfpire  perpetually,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  new  matter  (h). 

“  But  if,  according  to  the  fecond  hypothefis,  fouls 
4  D .  be 


(h)  Should  it  be  faid,  that  this  effential  difference  between  the  atoms  of  matter  is  not  fortuitous;  that 
fome  of  them  are  created  intelligent  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  animating  fyftems  of  others  which  are 
unintelligent ;  and  that  thefe  intelligent  atoms  do  not  operate  upon  the  fyftems  with  which  they  are 
united,  by  the  vis  inertia,  folidity,  or  extenfion,  of  matter,  but  by  the  energies  of  underftanding  and  will : 
Should  this  (we  fay)  be  alleged,  furely  it  may  be  afked,  for  what  purpofe  they  are  conceived  to  have 
the  quality  of  extenfion  ?  It  is  evidently  of  no  ufe  ;  and  it  has  been  already  fhown,  and  fhall  be  more 
fully  fhown  afterwards,  that  by  our  notions  of  confcioufnefs  and  underftanding,  we  are  fo  far  from  bein'* 
led  to  fuppofe  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  powers  extended,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  relation  whatever  be¬ 
tween  them  and  extenfion.  But  if  thefe  intelligent  atoms  be  divefted  of  their  quality  of  extenfion, 
they  will  be  transformed  from  matter  to  mind,  and  become  the  very  things  for  the  exiftence  of  which  we  plead. 
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Of  the  Sub  be  extended  fubftances  confifting  of  many  points  one 
the^Huiran  w*t^out  another,  and  all  concurring  in  every  fenfa- 
Mind!  tlon  »  then  muft  every  one  of  thefe  points  perceive 
U- — y— '  either  a  point  only  of  the  object,  or  elfe  the  whole* 
Now,  if  every  point  of  the  extended  foul  perceives  only 
a  point  of  the  objeQ,  then  is  there  no-  one  thing  in  us 
that  perceives  the  whole,  or  that  can  compare  one 
part  of  the  objeft  with  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  every  point  of  the  extended  foul  perceive  the  whole 
objeS  at  once,  then  would  there  be  innumerable  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  objeftin  every  fenfation  as  many, 
indeed,  as  there  are  points  in  the  extended  foul. — 
And  from  both  thefe  fuppofitions  it  would  alike  fol¬ 
low,  that  no  man  is  one  fmgle  percipient  or  perfon, 
but  that  in  every  man  there  are  innumerable  di- 
ftinft  percipients  or  perfons  ;  a  conclufion  direftly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  infallible  evidence  of  confcioufhefs  (i).” 

Cogent  as  thefe  arguments  for  the  immateriality 
of  the  fentient  principle  appear  to  be,  they  have 
been  lately  treated  with  the  moll  fovereign  contempt 
by  a  writer  who  profefles  to  be  a  difciple  of  Dr 
Prieftley’s,  but  who  feems  not  to  have  learned  the 
modefty  or  the  candor  of  his  matter.  Dr  Prieftley 
labours  to  prove,  that  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  perception  and  volition,  &c.  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
fuppofe  an  immaterial  principle  in  man;  Mr  Cooper 
with  greater  boldnefs  affirms,  and  undertakes  to  de- 
monftrate  with  all  the  parade  of  mathematical  preci- 
$  'TraBs  fion  J,  that  fuch  a  principle  is  impoffible.  Though 
Ethic, J,  the  authority  of  this  philofopher  in  fuch  inquiries  as 

and  Politi¬ 
cly. oil.  _ _ 
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depend  not  immediately  upon  the  retort  and  the  fur- Of  the  Sut- 
nace,  is  certainly  not  great,  he  yet  utters  his  dogmas  ^'nce  of  , 
with  fuch  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  examine  the  chief  arguments  upon  which  they  ?  ; 

reft*  340 

“  Suppofe  (fays  he)  the  foul  to  have  no  common  An  attempt  1 
property  with  matter  ;  then,  nothing  can  aft  upon  to  prove  ; 
any  other  but  by  means  of  fome  common  property,  ’ 

Of  this  we  have  not  only  all  the  proof  that  induction  of  material 
known  and  acknowledged  cafes  can  furnifh,  but  that  fubftance 
additional  proof  alfo  which  arifes  from  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  conceiving  how  the  oppofite  propofition  can 
be  true.  But  by  the  fuppofition,  the  foul  has  no 
property  in  common  with  matter  ;  and  therefore  the 
foul  cannot  aft  upon  matter.  But  by  the  fuppofition 
of  every  fyftem  of  immaterialifm  (except  thofe  of 
Malbranche,  Berkeley,  and  Leibnitz),  it  is  deemed 
an  eflential  property  of  the  foul,  that  it  afts  upon  the 
body,  or  upon  matter ;  therefore  the  foul  can  and 
cannot  aft  upon  matter  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 
fame  refpeft.  But  this  is  a  contradiftion  in  terms ; 
and  as  two  coutradiftions  cannot  both  be  true  at 
the  fame  time,  the  fuppofition  of  the  exiftence  of  an 
immaterial  foul  cannot  be  true';  that  is,  the  foul  does 
not  exilt.”  a  ^  r  1 

This  reafoning,  the  reader  will  obferve,  is  carried  (hown  to 
on  with  all  the  pomp  of  mode  and  figure.  The  pro- he  futile.  . 
pofitions  hang  upon  each  other  like  the  feveral  fteps 
of  an  algebraic  procefs  :  but  as  in  fuch  procefles  one 
error  unwarily  admitted  produces  a  falfe  refult,  fo~in 
demon- 


METAPHYSICS. 


(1)  As  the  materialifts  endeavour  to  prejudice  the  public  againft  the  notion  of  an  unextended  foul, 
by  reprefenting  it  as  a  fiftion  of  Des  Cartes ,  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themfelves  how  far  this  reprefentation  is  juft. — - 
Plotinus,  reafoning  about  the  nature  of  the  foul  from  its  energies  of  fenfation,  expreffes  himfelf  in  thefe 

Words  ;■  «— 1  ytttJiXfi  ai<rbccrt<rBxi  river,  t»  au 7o  fit  tiyai,  xai  tu  aula  rathe  ayliXa/uCaytabai  xai  11  Stoi  roXXav  aitriinhpnv  rM-u 

ta.  tinovTa,  1?  rowon  rtpt  u  roiornn e  xai  <fi  ivo r  sroixiXev,  hoy  rpotronov’ou  yap  «XXo  /tty  pitoe  a>.\o  ft  o<pha\uat,  axxa  r auht 
o/tov  rayiar  xai  ti  to /tty  ft  o/t/taTO iv  to  ft  ft  axon c,  it  rt  ftt  ttvou  tte  0  a,atpa‘  n  ora c  ay  uroi  oh  iltpx  raula,  pa,  tic  to  avh 

ijuov  rav  aie-Smrfuv  txSov  r«v.  “  That  which  perceives  in  us,  mutt  of  neceffity  be  one  thing,  and  by  one  and  the 
fame  indivifible  perceive  all  5  and  that  whether  they  be  more  things  entering  through  feveral  organs  of’ 
fenfe,  as  the  many  qualities  of  one  fubftance,  or  one  various  and  multiform  thing,  entering  through  tire 
fame  organ,  as  the  countenance  and  pifture  of  a  man.  For  it  i3  not  one  thing  in  us  that  perceives  the 
nofe,  and  another  thing  the  eyes;  but  it  is  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing  that  perceiveth  all.  And  when 
one  thing  enters  through  the  eyes,  another  through  the  ears,  both  thefe  alfo  mutt  of  neceffity  come  at 
laft  to  one  indivifible ;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  compared  together,  nor  one  of  them  be  affirmed  to 
be  different  from  the  other,  the  feveral  ideas  of  them  meeting  no  where  in  one  place.”  Purfuing  the 
fame  argument,  and  having  obferved,  that  if  what  perceiveth  in  us  be  extended,  then  one  of  thefe  three 
things  muft  of  neceffity  be  affirmed,  that  either  every  part  of  this  extended  foul  perceives  a  parf  only 

of  the  objeft,  or  every  part  of  it  the  whole  objeft;  or  elfe,  that  all  comes  to  fome  one  point,  which 

alone  perceives  both  the  feveral  parts  of  the  objeft  and  the  whole:  he  obferves  of  the  firft  of  thefe  fup. 

pofitions, _ fttyibu  ovh  t ou'io,  {u/c/ctfioth  ay  uch  a\\o  axkuv  fttpoe,  xai  /xtifiyx  iptao  oKou  TovatoMov  x  hkn-liy  t^nv’  ucrnp 

ay  ti  tya  /xty  axxov  <tv  ft  «xxou  aierloio ;  “  If  the  foul  be  a  magnitude,  then  muft  it  be  divided,  together  with 
the  fenfible  objeft,  fo  that  one  part  of  the  foul  muft  perceive  one  part  of  the  objeft,  and  another  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  nothing  in  it,  the  whole  fenfible ;  juft  as  I  fhould  have  the  fenfe  of  one  thing,  and  you  of 

another.”  Of  the  fecond  fuppofition,  he  writes  in  this  manner  :  '<  ft  oTtauy  rathe  airQno-tlai-  n;  an ,pa  ftxipuo-ba, 

tov  fityiQove  irtfuxohe,  artipove  xai  xitrbtitnie  xaB  txatcht  utaMoy  o-u/xGntrtiat  yiyyicrbxi  txaelu  oioy  tov  auhu  artipoue  ty  Ta 
tytfcoyovyh  i/tay  uxoyae  :  “  But  if  every  part  of  the  extended  foul  perceive  the  whole  fenfible  objeft,  fince 
magnitude  is  infinitely  divifible,  there  muft  be  in  every  man  infinite  fenfations  and  images  of  one  objeft.” 
—-And  as  for  the  third  and  laft  part  of  this  disjunction,  Plotinus  by  afferting  the  infinite  divifibility 
of  body,  here  (hows  that  the  fuppofition  of  any  one  phyfical  point  is  in  itfelf  an  abfurdity.  But  if  it 
were  not,  he  agrees  with  Ariftotle  in  a  (king  rue  to  a/npa  to  y.i  pio-ht’ — thereby -plainly  indicating,  that  the 
fentient  principle  is  totally  feparated  from  extenfion,  and  can  neither  be  confidered  as  extended  like  a  fu- 
perficies  or  folid,  nor  unextended  as  a  phyfical  point. 
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Of  the  Sub-demonftrative  reafonings  one  unfound  argument  admit- 
th  *HCe  °f  tec*  >nto  Premifl"es  i»  neceffarily  produftive  of  error 
ejVliudlan  *n  the  conclufion.  When  the  author  affirms,  “  that 
u» y— — ■  nothing  can  aft  upon  any  other  but  by  means  offome 
common  property,”  he  affirms  without  the  (hadow  of 
proof  what  is  certainly  not  felf-evident.  He  fays,  in¬ 
deed,  that  of  this  we  have  all  the  proof  that  induc¬ 
tion  of  known  and  acknowledged  cafes  can  fumifli ; 
but  unlefs  confcioufnefs  be  calculated  to  deceive  us, 
this  is  unqueftionably  a  miftake.  Matter,  he  repeat¬ 
edly  affirms,  has  no  other  properties  than  thofe  ©f  at¬ 
traction  and  repulfion  :  but  a  man  moves  his  arm  by 
a  mere  energy  of  will ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
this  demonftrator,  an  energy  of  will  muft  be  either 
material  attraction  or  material  repulfion.  If  fo,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  when  a  man  draws  his 
hand  towards  hrs  head,  the  centre  of  his  brain  exerts 
its  power  of  attraction  ;  and  that  when  he  extends  his 
arm  at  full  length  before.  him,  the  fame  centre  exerts 
its  power  of  repulfion.  We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for 
detaining  them  one  moment  upon  fuch  abfurdities  as 
thefe :  yet  we  cannot  difmifs  the  argument  without  ta¬ 
king  the  liberty  to  aik  our  all-knowing  author,  How  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  the  fame  centre  fometimes  attrafts 
and  fometimes  repels  the  fame  fubftance  at  the  fame 
diftance  ;  nay,  that  it  both  attrafts  and  repels  fubftan- 
ce3  of  the  fame  kind,  at  equal  difUnces,  and  at  the 
■very  fame  inftant  of  time  ?  This  muft  be  the  cafe, 
when  a  man  puts  one  hand  to  his  head,  and  thrufts 
another  from  him  ;  and  therefore,  if  thefe  operations 
be  the  effeft  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  it  muft  be 
of  attraction  and  repulfion,  to  which  induction  of 
known  and  acknowledged  cafes  furnifhes  nothing  fimi- 
lar  or  analogous,  i.  e.  of  fuch  attraction  and  repulfion 
as,  according  to  Mr  Cooper’s  mode  of  reafoning,  does 
not  exift.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  not  more  certain 
that  we  ourfelves  exift,  than  that  an  energy  of  will  is 
neither  attraction  nor  repulfion  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs 
all  matter  be  endued  with  will,  it  is  undeniable,  that, 
whatever  be  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  one  thing  afts 
upon  another  by  a  property  not  common  to  them  both. 
In  what  manner  it  thus  afts,  wc  pretend  not  to  know  : 
but  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  any  operation  is 
no  argument  againft  the  reality  of  the  operation  itfelf, 
when  we  have  for  it  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs  and 
daily  experience  ;  and  when  the  author  ihall  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  general  fatisfaftion  how  material  centres  at- 
traft  and  repel  each  other  at  a  diftance,  we  (hall  un¬ 
dertake  to  explain  how  one  thing  afts  upon  another 
with  which  it  has  no  common  properties. 

A  fecond  Sufpicious,  as  it  fhould  feem,  that  this  reafoning  has 
attempt  of  not  the  complete  force  of  mathematical  demonftration, 
tha  fame  the  author  fupports  his  opinion  by  other  arguments, 
kind  «  Whatever  we  know  (fays  he),  we  know  by  means 
of  its  properties,  nor  do  we  in  any  cafe  whatever  cer¬ 
tainly  know  any  thing  but  thefe  ;  and  we  infer  in  all 
cafes  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  which  we  fuppofe  to 
exift  from  the  exiftence  of  its  properties.  In  ihort, 
our  idea  of  any  thing  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
our  ideas  of  its  properties.  Gold  is  heavy,  duftile, 
tenacious,  opake,  yellow,  foluble  in  aqua  regia ,  &c. 

,  Now,  let  any  one  fuppofe  for  an  inftant  that  gold  is 

deprived  of  all  thefe,  and  becomes  neither  heavy,  duc¬ 
tile,  tenacious,  opake,  yellow,  foluble,  &c.  what  re¬ 
mains,  will  it  be  gold  ?  Certainly  not.  If  it  have  other 
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properties,  it  is  another  fubftance.  If  it  have  no  pro-  Of  the  Sub  * 

perties  remaining,  it  is  nothing.  For  nothing  is  that  thfia[lic®rl°an 
which  hath  no  properties.  Therefore,  if  any  thing  Mjnd. 
lofe  all  its  properties,  it  becomes  nothing  ;  that  is,  it  — — y— — * 
lofes  its  exiftence.  Now,  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  is 
inferred,  like  the  exiftence  of  every  thing  elfe,  from  its 
fuppofed  properties,  which  are  the  phenomena  of 
thinking,  fuch  as  perception,  recolleftion,  judgment,, 
and  volition.  But  in  all  cafes  of  perfect  deep,  of  the 
operation  of  a  ftrong  narcotic,  of  apoplexy,  of  fwoon- 
ing,  of  drowning  where  the  vital  powers  are  not  ex- 
tinguifhed,  of  the  effefts  of  a  violent  blow  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  all  other  leipothymic  af- 
feftions,  there  is  neither  perception,  recolleftion, 
judgment,  nor  volition ;  that  is,  all  the  properties  of 
the  foul  are  gone,  are  extinguilhed.  Therefore,  the 
foul  itfelf  lofes  its  exiftence  for  the  time.  If  any  man 
ihall  fay,  that  thefe  properties  are  only  fufpended  for 
the  time,  I  would  defire  him  to  examine  what  idea  he 
annexes  to  this  fufpenfion  ;  whether  it  be  not  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  that  they  are  made  not  to  exifi  for  the 
time.  Either  no  more  is  meant,  or  it  is  contradic¬ 
tory  to  matter  of  faft  ;  and  moreover,  if  more  be 
meant,  it  may  eafily  be  perceived  to  involve  the  arche¬ 
typal  exiftence  of  abftraft  ideas,  and  to  contradift  the 
axiom,  impojfibile  ejl  idem  effe  et  non  ejfc” .  .  .  143 

For  the  benefit  of  Ihort-fighted  inquirers,  it  is  to  be  fhown  to 
wilhed  that  the  author  had  favoured  the  public  with  be  ^ualIy 
this  proof  which  might  have  been  fo  eafily  brought ; we 
for  we  can  difeern  no  conneftion  whatever  between 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  the  archetypal  exiftence  of  abftraft  ideas, 
or  the  abfurd  propofition  that  it  is  poffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  be.  We  think,  however,  that  we  un- 
derftand  enough  of  this  reafoning  which  he  has  given 
us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  with  fome  confidence  that 
it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  For,  in  the  firjl  place, 
we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  between  the  properties 
of  gold  and  the  powers  of  thinking,  &c.  there  is  no 
fimilarity  ;  and  that  what  may  be  true  when  affirmed 
of  the  one,  may  be  falfe  when  affirmed  of  the  other. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  all  more  or  lefs  aftive  ; 
the  enumerated  properties  of  gold  are  all  paffive.  We 
know  by  the  mod  complete  of  all  evidence,  that  the 
exercife  of  power  may  be  fufpended,  and  the  power  it¬ 
felf  remain  unimpaired  ;  but  to  talk  of  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  energies  of  what  was  never  energetic,  if  it  be 
not  to  contradift  the  axiom  impojfibile  ejl  idem  effe  et  non 
ejfe ,  is  certainly  to  employ  words  which  have  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Yet  even  this  argument  from  the  properties  of 
gold  might  have  led  the  author  to  fufpeft  that  fome- 
thing  elfe  may  be  meant  by  the  fufpenfion  of  the  ex¬ 
ercife  of  powers,  than  that  thofe  powers  are  made  not  to 
exift  for  the  time.  In  a  room  perfeftly  dark  gold  is  not 
yellow  ;  but  does  it  lofe  any  of  its  efiential  properties, 
and  become  a  different  fubftance,  merely  by  being  car¬ 
ried  from  light  to  darknefs  ?  Is  a  man  while  in  a  dark 
room  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  fight,  and  one  of  the 
powers  of  his  mind  made  not  to  exift  for  the  time  ? 

The  author  will  not  affirm  that  either  of  thefe  events 
takes  place.  He  will  tell  us  that  gold  exhibits  not  its 
yellow  appearance,  merely  becaufe  the  proper  medium 
of  light  pafies  not  from  it  to  the  eye  of  the  percipi¬ 
ent,  and  that  it  is  only  for  want  of  the  fame  medium 
that  nothing  is  feen  by  us  in  perfeft  darknefs.  Here, 

4  D  2  then, 
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then,  by  his  own  confeffion,  is  a  power  of  the  mind,  fion,  whilft  we  may  venture  to  aflert  that  no  man  Of  the  Sub* 
and  a  property  of  an  external  objedl,  both  fufpended  knows  precisely  what  corpufcular  attradlion  and  repul-  ftance  of 
in  their  energies,  without  being  annihilated  ;  and  no  fion  are,  fuppofing  the  exiftence  of  fnch  powers  to  be  rheft^Ij“|Jian 

proof  has  yet  been  brought  that  all  the  powers  of  the  poffible.  When  we  fpeak  of  attradlion  and  repulfion,  _  _ 

mind  may  not  in  the  fame  manner  be  fufpended  in  we  have  fomc  obfciire  notion  of  bodies  afting  upon 
their  energies  without  being  made  not  to  exift.  As  each  other  at  a  diltance  ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know 
light  is  necell’ary  to  vifion,  but  is  not  itfelf  either  the  of  the  matter.  But  when  we  think  of  an  energy  of 
thing  which  fees  or  the  thing  which  is  feen  ;  fo  may  the  human  will,  the  idea  of  diltance  neither  enteis  nor 
the  brain  be  neceffary  to  the  phenomena  of  thinking,  can  enter  into  our  notion  of  fuch  an  energy.  Thefe 
without  being  either  that  which  thinks,  or  that  which  are  faffs  which  we  pretend  not  to  prove  by  a  malhe- 
is  thought  upon:  and  as  aftual vifion  ceafes  when  light  matical  or  a  chemical  procefs.  Every  man  mull  be 
is  withdrawn,  though  the  eye  and  the  objedl  both  con-  convinced  of  their  truth  by  evidence  more  complete 
tinue  to  exill ;  fo  may  the  energy  of  thinking  ceafe  than  any  proof,  viz.  immediate  confcioufnefs  of  his 
when  the  brain  is  rendered  unfit  for  its  ufual  office,  ’  own  thoughts  and  volitions.  This  being  the  cafe,  we 
though  the  being  which  thinks,  and  the  power  of  may  turn  Mr  Cooper’s  artillery  agaiuft  himfelf,  and, 
thoiight,  continue  to  exift,  and  to  exift  unimpaired,  beeaufe  mind  afls  upon  body  by  powers  different  from 
That  this  is  adlually  the  cafe  every  man  mull  be  con-  attraction  and  repulfion,  argue  that  body  neither  at- 
vinced  who  believes  that  in  thinking  he  exerts  the  tradls  nor  lepels ;  and  were  it  true,  as  it  is  certainly 
fame  powers  to-day  that  he  exerted  yefterday  ;  and  falfe,  that  nothing  could  adt  upon  another  but  by 
therefore  our  author’s  fecond  demonliration  of  the  means  of  fome  property  common  to  both,  we  might 
non-exiftence  of  mind  is,  like  his  firil,  founded  upon  infer  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  endowed  with  the 
affertions  which  cannot  be  granted.  powers  of  volition  and  intelligence,  and  by  confequence 

Another  of  thefe  pretended  demonftrations  is  as  that  every  man  is  not  one  but  ten  thoufand  confcious 
follows :  “  If  the  foul  exift  at  all,  it  mull  exift  fome-  beings,  a  conclufion  which  our  philofopher  feems  not 
where  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  frame  to  one’s  felf  an  inclined  to  admit.  , 

idea  of  any  thing  exifting,  which  exifts  no  where.  Having  finilhed  his  dememjlrations,  the  author  ftates  objection* 
But  if  the  foul  exift  fomewhere,  by  the  terms  it  oc-  otherobjedlionsto  the  dodlrine  of  immaterialifm,  which,  to  the  doc- 
cupies  fpace,  and  therefore  is  extended  ;  but  whatever  as  they  are  not  his  own  nor  new,  have  greater  weight,  trine  of  im- 
has  extenfion,  has  figure  in  confequence 'thereof.  The  “  It  appears  no  more  than  reafonable  (fays  he),  that 
foul  then,  if  it  exill,  hath  the  properties  ©f  extenfion  if  the  dodlrine  of  materialifm  be  rejedled  as  inadequate  anfw'cA”*-, 
and  figure  in  common  with  matter.  Moreover,  by  the  to  explain  the  phenomena,  thefe  latter  fhould  at  leaft 
fuppolition  of  every  immaterial  hypotheiis  (except  be  explained  in  fome  manner  or  other  better  upon 
thole  of  Malbranche,  Berkeley,  and  Leibnitz),  it  the  fubjlituted  than  the  rejected  hypotheiis  ;  fo  that 
adls  upon  body,  /.  e.  upon  matter ;  that  is,  it  ate  rads-  it  is  reafonable  to  require  of  an  immaterialill  that  his 
and  repels,  and  is  attradled  and  repelled,  for  there  is  fnppofition  of  a  diftindl  foul  Ihould  explain  the  ra¬ 
tio  conceivable  affedlion  of  matter  but  what  is  founded  tionale  of  the  phenomena  of  thinking.  But,  ft  range 
on  its  properties  of  attradlion  and  repulfion  ;  and  if  to  fay,  fo  far  from  attempting  to  explain  thefe  phe- 
it  be  attradled  and  repelled,  its  re-adlion  mull  be  at-  nomena  on  the  immaterial  hypotheiis,  it  is  acknow- 
tradlion  and  repulfion.  The  foul  then  has  the  pro-  ledged  on  all  hands  that  even  on  this  hypotheiis  the 
pei  ties  of  extenfion,  figure,  attradlion,  and  re-  phenomena  are  inexplicable.”  This  objedlion  it  would 
puliion,  or  folidity.  But  thefe  comprife  every  pro-  certainly  be  no  difficult  talk  to  obviate  ;  but  from  that 
perty  which  matter,  as  fuch,  has  ever  been  fuppo-  trouble,  fmall  as  it  is,  we  are  happily  exempted  by 
fed  to  poffefs.  Theiefore  the  foul  is  matter,  or  the  objedlor.  “  I  would  have  it  underitood  (fays  he)* 
material.  But  by  the  fuppofition  it  is  immaterial  ;  that  no  materialift  ever  undertook  to  fay  how  percep- 
therefore  it  does  not  exiil.  For  nothing  can  exift  tion  refults  from  our  organization.  What  a  matc- 
whofe  exiftence  implies  a  contradiction.”  rialift  undertakes  to  affert  is,  that  perception,  whatever 

Mr  Cooper,  we  fee,  ftill  proceeds  in  the  direct  road  it  he,  or  however  it  refults  from,  does  adlually  refult 
of  mathematical  demonliration  ;  but  in  the  prefent  in-  from  our  organization.”  According  to  Mr  Cooper* 
fiance  we  beg  leave  to  Hop  him  in  the  very  beginning  then,  the  rationale  of  thinking  is  equally  inexplicable  by 
of  his  courfc,  and  to  alk  wh<re  the  univerfe  exifts?  materialifts  and  immaterialiils ;  and  the  truth  is,  that 
When  he  (hall  have  given  fuch  an  anfwer  to  thisquef-  we  know  the  rationale  of  hardly  any  one  operation  in 
tion  as  men  of  common  fenfe  may  be  able  «to  compre*  nature.  We  fee  that  the  ftroke  of  a  racket  produces 
bend,  we  may  peihaps  attempt  to  tell  him  where  an  motion  in  a  billiard  ball;  but  how  it  does  fo,  we  be- 
unextended  foul  exifts.  If  this  demonliration  be  not  lieve  no  man  can  fay.  Of  the  fadl,  however,  we  are- 
a  colledlion  of  words  without  meaning,  the  exiftence  certain  ■;  and  know  that  the  motion  is-  produced  by 
of  fpace  as  a  real  thing  is  taken  for  granted.  Space,  fome  power,  about  the  effedts  of  which  we  can  rea- 
thcrefore,  has  extenfion,  and  of  conrfe  figure  ;  but  fon  with  precifion.  In  like  manner  we  know  with  the 
we  believe  Mr  Cooper  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  afeer-.  utmoft  certainty,  that  we  ourfelves  have  the  powers  o£ 
tnining  the  figuie  of  infinite  fpace.  The  min^  certainly  perception  and  volition  ;  and  that  thefe  powers  cam- 
ads  upon  body.  For  this  we  have  the  evidence  of  not  be  conceived  as  either  an  ell  or  an  inch  long.  How 
confcioufnefs  and  experience  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  they  refult  from  the  mutual  agency  of  an  immaterial! 
whatever  that  it  mull  therefore  attradl  and  repel,  and  and  material  fubllance  upon  each  other,  we  are  in- 
be  attradled  and  repelled.  It  has  been  already  ob-  deed  profoundly  ignorant  ;  but  that  fuch  is  the  fadl, 
ferved,  that  the  mind,  whatever  be  its  fubllance,  adis  and  that  they  are  not  the  refult  of  mere  organifation* 
upon  the  body  by  energies  of  will.  What  thefe  are  we  mull  neceffarily  believe,  fo  long  as  it  is  true  that 
every  man  knows  with  the  utmoft  certainty  and  preci-  the  power  of  the  entire  fyltein  is  nothing  more  thani 
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Of  the  Sub-  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  all  its  part3. 

ftance  of  The  immaterial  hypothefis  Contains  in  it  fomething 
*  <Mindlai!  inexplicable  by  man:  The  paaterial  hypothefis  like- 
i  wife  contains,  by  the  confeffion  of  its  advocates,  fome¬ 

thing  that  is  equally  inexplicable ;  and  is  over  and 
above  burdened  with  this  contradidion,  that  the  whole 
is  fomething  different  from  all  its  parts.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  no  “  lingular  phenomenon  in  literary  hiftory, 
that  one  hypothefis  fhould  be  rejeded  as  indequate 
to  account  for  appearances,  and  that  the  hypothefis 
fubftituted  fhould,  even  by  the  acknowledgement 
of  its  abettors,  be  fuch  as  not  only  not  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  rationale  of  the  appearances,  but,  from 
the  nature  of  it,  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  fuch. 
an  explanation.”  This  is  exadly  the  cafe  with  re- 
fped  to  a  vacuum  in  aftronomy.  That  hypothefis 
does  not  in  the  leaft  tend  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets  ;  but  yet  it  mull  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  preference  to  a  plenum ,  becaufe  upon  this 
lalt  hypothefis  motion  is  impofiible. 

Whether  a«  “  Suppofing  the  exiftefice  of  the  foul,  it  is  an  un- 
manyth.ngs fortunate  circnmflance  (fays  Mr  Cooper),  that  we 
may  be  af-  cannot  properly  alfert  pofitively  any  thing  of  it  at 
lV>uf  as°of  ^  aH.”  Were  this  the  cafe,  it  would  indeed  be  a  very 
the  body,  unfortunate  circumflance  ;  but  can  we  not  afi’ert  po¬ 
fitively  as  many  things  of  the  foul  as  we  can  of  the 
body  ?  Can  we  not  fay  with  as  much  propriety  and 
certainty,  that  the  foul  has  the  powers  of  perception 
and  volition,  &c.  as  that  the  body  is  folid  and  extend¬ 
ed,  or  as  that  matter  has  the  powers  of  attradion 
and  repulfion  ?  We  know  perfectly  what  perception 
and  volition  are,  though  we  cannot  have  ideas  or  men¬ 
tal  images  of  them  ;  and  if  our  author  knows  what 
attradion  and  repulfion  are,  we  believe  he  will  not 
pretend  to  have  of  them  ideas  entirely  abftraded  from 
their  objects.  “  But  granting  the  foul’s  exiftence,  it 
may  be  alked  (fays  he),  Of  what  ufe  is  an  hypothefis 
of  which  no  more  can  be  aflerted  than  its  exiftence  ?” 
We  have  juft  obferved,  that  much  more  can  be  afTerted 
of  the  foul  than  its  exiftence,  viz.  that  it  is  fomething 
of  which  perception  and  will  are  properties  ;  and  he 
himfelf  afierts  nothing  of  matter  but  that  it  is  fome¬ 
thing  of  which  attraction  and  repulfion  are  proper¬ 
ties. 

“  This  foul,  of  which  thefe  gentlemen  (the  imma- 
terialifts)  are  confcious,  is  immaterial  effentialiy.  Now, 

1  deny  (fays  our  author),  that  we  can  have  any  idea 
at  all  of  a  fubftance  purely  immaterial.”  He  elfe- 
where  fays,  that  nothing  can  exift  which  is  not  extend¬ 
ed,  or  that  extenfion  is  infeparable  from  our  notions 
of  exiftence.  Taking  the  word  idea  in  its  proper 
fenfe,  to  denote  that  appearance  which  external  ob¬ 
jects  make  in  the  imagination,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
we  can  have  no  idea  of  an  immaterial  fubftance  ;  but 
neither  have  we,  in  that  fenfe,  any  idea  of  matter 
abftraCted  from  its  qualities.  Has  Mr  Cooper  any 
idea  of  that  which  attraCls  and  repels,  or  of  attraction 
and  repulfion,  abftraCted  from  their  objeds?  He  may, 
perhaps,  have,  though  we  have  not,  very  adequate 
ideas  of  bodies  aCting  upon  each  other  at  a  diflance ; 
but  as  he  takes  the  liberty  to  fubftitute  affertions  for 
arguments,  we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  affert,  that 
thole  ideas  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  more  clear  and 
adequate  than  our  notion  of  perception,  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  will,  united  in  one  being. 

That  extenfion  is  no  otherwife  infeparable  from  oiir 
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notions  of  exiftence  than  by  the  power  of  an  early  Of  the  Sub- 
and  perpetual  aflociation,  is  evident  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that,  had  we  never  poffefi’ed  the  fenfes  of  fight  t 
and  touch,  we  never  could  have  acquired  any  idea  at  -v —  j 

all  of  extenfion.  No  man,  who  has  thought  on  the  *48 
fubjed,  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  abfolutely  im-  Fxten^nn 
poffible  for  an  intelligent  being  to  exift  with  no  other^y1^^ 
fenfes  than  thofe  of  fniell,  taftc,  and  hearing.  Now  all  noti  ns 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  being  muft  acquire  fome  no- if  exift. 
tion  of  exiftence  from  his  own  confcioufnefs :  but  in  encc* 
to  that  notion  extenfion  could  not  poffibly  enter  ;  fer 
neither  founds,  taftes,  frnells,  nor  confcioufnefs,  are 
extended  ;  and  it  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  ma- 
terialifts  creed,  that  all  our  ideas  are  relid.s  of  fenfa- 
tion.  Since  then  exiftence  may  be  conceived  without 
extenfion,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  infe- 
parable  from  each  other;  and  lince  cogitation  cannot 
be  conceived  with  extenfion,  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
clude  that  the  being  which  thinks  is  not  extended. 

Mr  Cooper  indeed  with  his  mailer  talks  of  extend¬ 
ed  ideas  and  extended  thoughts:  but  we  muft  affert,  in 
the  words  of  Cudworth,  that  “  we  cannot  conceive  a 
thought  to  be  of  fuch  a  certain  length ,  breadth,  and  thick- 
nefs,  meafurable  by  inches,  feet,  and  yards;  that  we  cannot 
conceive  the  half,  or  third,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  thought; 
and  that  we  cannot  conceive  every  thought  to  be  of 
fome  determinate  figure,  fuch  as  round  or  angular,  fphe- 
rical,  cubical,  cylindrical,  orthe  like.  Wherea3  if  extenfion 
were  infeparable  from  exiftence,  thoughts  muft  either  be 
mere  non  -entities  ,or  extended  into  length,  breadth ,  and  thick- 
nefs  ;  and  confequently  all  truths  in  us  (being  noticing 
but  complex  thoughts)  muft  be  long,  broad,  and  thick, 
and  of  fome  determinate  figure.  The  fame  muft  like- 
wife  be  affirmed  .of  volitions,  appetites,  and  paiIior«s, 
and  of  all  other  things  belonging  to  cogitative  beings ; 
fuch  as  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wjfdoin  and  folly, 
virtue  and  vice,  &c.  that  thefe  are  either  all  of  them  ab- 
{olate  non -entities,  or  elfe  extended  into  three  dimenfions, 
and  meafurable  not  only  by  inches  and  feet,  but  alfo  by 
folid  meafures,  fuch  as  pints  and  quarts.  But  if  this 
be  abfurd,  and  if  thefe  things  belonging  to  foul  and 
mind  (though  doubtlefs  as  great  realities  at  leaft  as 
the  things  which  belong  to  body)  be  umxtended,  then 
muft  the  fubltances  of  fouls  or  minds  be  themliives 
unextended,  according  to  that  of  Plotinus,  ou  Sue- 
das  af  t a viov,  and  therefore  the  human  foul  cannot  be 
material.”  ,  , 

Mr  Cooper  employs  many  other  arguments  to  prove  Thac  ths 
the  materiality  of  the  fentient  principle  in  man  ;  buthumari 
the  force  of  them  extends  no  farther  than  to  make  it  m‘nd  can' 
in  the  higlieft  degree  probable,  that  the  mind  cannot 
exert  its  faculties  but  in  union  with  fome  organifed  but  in  u- 
corporeal  fyftem.  This  is  an  opinion  which  we  feel nioil  with 
not  ourfclves  inclined  to  controvert  ;  and  therefore  we  l°™e  ,c°r' 
{hall  not  make  any  particular  remarks  upon  that  part  ftcnTan 
of  our  author’s  reafonings.  That  an  immaterial  and  pm'-on  pr  >. 
indifcerptible  being,  fuch  as  the  foul,  is  not  liable  to  !)ade  and 
be  diffolved  with  the  body,  is  a  fad  which  cannot  be 
controverted  :  for  what  has  no  parts  can  perifti  only 
by  annihilation  ;  and  of  annihilation  the  annals  of  the 
world  afford  no  iuftance.  That  an  immaterial  being, 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  perception  and  volition, 

&c.  may  be  capable  of  exerting  thefe  powers  in  a  ftate 
of  reparation  from  all  body,  and  that  at  leaft  one  im¬ 
material  Being  does  adually  fo  exert  them,  or  other 
powers  analogous  to  them,  are  truths  which  no  man 
vv  hod 
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Of  the  Sub-whofe  arrogance  docs  not  furpafs  his  judgment  will 

nh^Hunian  venture  to  deny  5  but  the  queilion  at  prefent  between 
Mind,  the  moft  rigid  immaterialifts  and  their  opponents,  is, 

V. v  ■ .. '  whether  there  is  ground  to  think  that  the  human  foul 
is  fuch  a  being  ? 

Now,  when  Mr  Baxter  and  his  followers  confident¬ 
ly  affirm,  that  human  perception  muft  necejfarily  fubfift 
after  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent  mortal  and  perifhable 
fyftem  ;  and  that  the  foul,  when  difencumbered  of 
all  body ,  will  have  its  faculties  greatly  enlarged  }  they 
affirm  what  to  us  appears  incapable  of  proof.  That 
a  difembodied  foul  may  perceive,  and  think,  and 
aft,  and  that  its  powers  of  intelleftion  may  have  a 
wider  range  than  when  they-were  circumfcribed  by  a 
corporeal  fyftem,  which  permitted  their  aftion  upon 
external  objefts  only  through  five  organs  of  fenfe,  is 
certainly pojfible  ;  and  the  argument  by  which  the  ma- 
terialifts  pretend  to  prove  it  not  poflible,  is  one  of  the 
inoft  contemptible  fophifms  that  ever  difgraced  the 
page  of  philofophy.  To  affirm,  that  becaufe  our  in* 
telleftual  powers,  in  their  embodied  ftate,  feem  to  de¬ 
cay  with  the  fyftem  to  which  they  are  united,  the 
mind,  when  fet  free,  muft  therefore  have  nofuch  pow¬ 
ers  at  all,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  becaufe  a 
man  (hut  up  in  a  room  which  has  but  one  window 
fees  objefts  lefs  and  lefs  diftinftly  as  the  glafs  becomes 
more  and  more  dimmed,  he  muft  in  the  open  air  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  vifion.  But  becaufe  the  hu¬ 
man  foul  may ,  for  any  thing  that  we  fee  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  fubfift,  and  think,  and  aft,  in  a  feparate  ftate, 
it  does  not  therefore  neceffarily  follow  that  it  will  do 
fo  ;  and  every  thing  that  we  know  of  its  nature  and 
its  energies  leads  us  to  think,  that  without  fome  kind 
of  body  by  which  to  aft  as  by  an  inftrument,  all  its 
powers  would  continue  dormant.  There  is  not  the  (ha- 
dow  of  a  reafon  to  fuppofethat  it  exifted  and  wascoii- 
feious  in  a  prior  ftate  ;  and  as  its  memory  at  prefent 
unqueftionably  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain, 
there  is  all  the  evidence  of  which  the  cafe  will  admit, 
that  if  it  fhould  fubfift  in  a  future  ftate  diverted  of  all. 
body,  though  it  might  be  endowed  with  new  and  en¬ 
larged  powers  of  perception ,  it  could  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  what  it  did  and  fuffered  in  this  world ,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  a  fit  objeft  either  of  reward 
or  of  punifhment.  This  confideration  has  compelled 
many  thinking  men,  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians,  to 
fuppofe  that  at  death  the  foul  carries  with  it  a  fine 
material  vehicle,  which  is  its  immediate  fenforium  in 
this  world,  and  continues  to  be  the  feat  of  its  recol- 
leftion  in  the  next  Such,  we  have  feen,  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr  Wollafton  and  Dr  Hartley  ;  it  was  like- 
wife  the  opinion  of  Cudworth  and  Locke,  who  held 
that  the  fupreme  Being  alone  is  the  only  mind  wholly 
feparated  fi  om  matter ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  which 
even  Dr  Clarke,  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  for  imma- 
terialifm,  would  not  venture  pofitively  to  deny. 

Ancient.  Nor  is  this  opinion  peculiar  to  a  few  moderns.  Cud* 
worth,  after  giving  a  vaft  number  of  quotations  from 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts,  which  prove  to  a  demon- 
ftration  that  they  held  the  Deity  to  be  the  only  mind 
which  perceives  and  afts  without  the  inftrumentality 
of  matter,  ofcferves,  that  “  from  what  hath  been  faid, 
it  appeareth,  that  the  moft  ancient  affertors  of  the 
incorporeity  and  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  yet 
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fuppofed  it  to  be  always  conjoined  with  fome  body.  Of  the  Sub* 
Thus  IJierocles  plainly  iSxoyixit  owia  cv/cfuic  <x°'Jcra  fhmee  of 

evta  rap*  too  tx/xioupyov  a;  ts  fivai  »a/)»X 6iv,  to  cu/xa 

iivoj  aulur,  fivrt  avfu  ca  xa lof  aXX  p«v  turv/xarot,  arorepa  ‘ 

TowrSea  it  t Tafia  to  oxov  twine  ttio;.  The  rational  nature 

having  always  a  kindred  body ,  fo  proceeded  from  the  de- 
miurgus,  as  that  neither  it/elf  is  body ,  nor  yet  can  it  be  with¬ 
out  body  }  but  though  itfelf  be  incorporeal  yet  its  whole 
form  is  terminated  in  a  body.  Agreeably  to  this  the  defini¬ 
tion  which  he  gives  of  a  man  is,  Myixx  .pul*  u- 
fovcadxicchv  rafMloc.'a  rational  foul,  together  with  a  kin¬ 
dred  immortal  body ;  and  he  affirms,  that  our  prefent 
animated  terreftrial  body,  or  mortal  man,  is  nothing 
but  Mum  ocySparou,  the  image  of  the  true  man ,  or  an  ac- 
ceffion  from  which  it  may  be  feparated.  Neither 
does  he  affirm  this  only  of  human  fouls,  but  alfo  of 
all  other  rational  beings  whatfoever  below  the  fu¬ 
preme  Deity,  that  they  always  naturally  aftuate  fome 
body.  Wherefore  a  demon  or  angel  (which  by  Hie- 
rocles  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  words),  is  alfo  defined 
by  him  after  the  fame  manner,  ^y™  taluvov 
v»n<Ao {  a  rational  foul,  together  with  a  lucid  body.  And 
accordingly  Proclus  upon  Plato's  Timaus  ajfrmeth,  r**1* 

txi/cotx  Toi  tifitlepv y  xptdov*  n^u^cjv,  xaijvotpctv  c^fiv,  xeu  o^n- 

/iet  xiUpiot  j  That  every  demon,  fuperior  to  human  fouls ,  hath 
'both  an  intellectual  foul  and  an  eetherial  vehicle ,  the  entire - 
nefs  thereof  being  made  up  or  compounded  of  thefe  two  things. 

So  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  difference  left  be¬ 
tween  demons  or  angels,  and  men,  according  to  thefe 
philofophers,  but  onl.y  this,  that  the  former  are  lap- 
fable  into  aerial  bodies  only,  and  no  further ;  but  the 
latter  into  terreftrial  alfo.  Now,  Hierocles  pofitively  af¬ 
firms  this  to  have  been  the  true  cabala,  and  genuine 
doftrine  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  entertained  af¬ 
terwards  by  Plato  S  x*i  rovro  tmv  noUyopeiav  xv  toy/xx,  i  St 
nxaTuv  vpUpov  t %ipwr,  etrtiKxrai  ^upipora  Juvaptu  urorltpov  i-<u- 
you;  Ti  KCCI  itioyou ;  xxrav  6hxy  rt  x«i  av9pu»( v»v  And  this 

was  the  doBrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  Plato  after¬ 
wards  declared ;  he  refembling  every  both  human  'and  di¬ 
vine  foul  (i.  e.  in  our  modern  language,  every  created 
rational  being)  to  a  winged  chariot,  and  a  driver  or  cha¬ 
rioteer  both  together  i  meaning  by  the  chariot,  an  ani¬ 
mated  body  5  and  by  the  charioteer,  the  incorporeal 
foul  aftuating  it. 

That  this  Pythagorean  opinion  of  the  Deity's  be¬ 
ing  the  only  mind  which  thinks  and  afts  without  ma¬ 
terial  organs  was  very  generally  received  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Chriftians,  might  be  proved  by  a  thoufand  quo¬ 
tations  :  We  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  producing 
two  from  the  learned  Origen.  “  Solius  Dei  ^  faith  this 
philofophic  father  af  the  church),  id  eft,  Patris,  Filii, 
et  Spiritus  Sanfti,  natur®  id  proprium  eft,  ut  fine 
materiali  fubftantia,  et  abfque  ulla  corporeas  adjeftio- 
nis  focietate,  intelligatur  fubfiftere  f .”  “  Materialem  ,  ^ 

fubftantiam  opinione  quidem  et  intelleftu  folum  fepa- ub.  i* 
rari,  a  naturis  rationalibus,  et  pro  ipfis,  vel  poft  ipfis  cap.  6. 
affeftam  videri  ;  fed  nunquam  fine  ipfa  eas  vel  vixiffe, 
vel  vivere  :  Solius  namque  Trinitatis  incorporea  vita 
exiftere  putabiturj.”  Should  Mr  Cooper  and  his  { Lib.  *. 
friends  afk,  What  is  the  ufe  of  a  foul  which  cannot  aft  cap.  %, 
without  the  inftrumentality  of  matter  ?  or  why  wc 
(hould  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  fubftance  i  we 
beg  leave,  in  our  turn,  to  afk  thefe  gentlemen,  What 
is  the  ufe  of  a  brain  which  cannot  fee  without  eyes  ? 

5  and 
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Of  Perfonai  and  why  they  fhould  fuppofe  all  our  fenfations  to  ter-  remembrance  of  what  is  paft  do  thus  afcertain  our  per- Of  Perfonai 
Identity.  m{nate  in  fuch  an  internal  fyflem,  fince  the  vulgar  fonal  identity  to  .ourfelves ;  yet,  to  fay  that  remem-  hlcimty.  ^ 
v— — certainly  fuppofe  their  fenfations  to  fubfift  in  their  re-  brance  makes  perfonai  identity,  or  is  necefl'ary  to  our 

fpedlive  organs?  How  this  ancient  notion,  which  being  the  fame  perfons,  is  to  fay  that  a  perfon  has  not  The2j-3 3 

makes  body  fo  eflential  a  part  of  man,  is  confident  exifted  a  fingle  moment,  nor  done  one  action,  but  h .  wever, 

with  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  we  (hall  in-  what  he  can  remember  ;  indeed  none  but  what  he  re-do  not 

quire  in  a  fubfequent  chapter  ;  in  which  ive  fhall  en-  flefts  upon;  And  one  ihould  really  think  it  felf-evi-™ake  ^per- 

deavour  to  afcertain  what  kind  of  immortality  we  have  dent,  that  confcioufnefs  of  perfonai  identity  prefup-  tj 

reafon  to  expedt,  and  upon  what  evidence  our  expedta-  pofes  and  therefore  cannot  conflitute  perfonai  identity  ; 
tion  muft  reft.  Previous  to  this  inquiry,  however,  it  any  more  than  knowledge,  in  any  other  cafe,  can  con- 
is  neceffary  to  enter  upon .  another,  which  is  of  the  ftitute  truth,  which  it  prefuppofes. 
firft  importance,  and  which  every  materialift  has  en-  “  The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the  fame  in 
deavoured  to  perplex  ;  we  mean  that  which  concerns  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  does  not  ap- 
perfonal  identity  :  for  if,  as  has  been  often  faid,  no  man  pear  to  have  any  relation  to  this  of  perfonai  identity  ; 
is  the  fame  perfon  two  days  fucceffively,  it  is  of  no  becaufe  the  word  fame,  when  applied  to  them  and  to 
importance  to  us  whether  the  foul  be  mortal  or  im-  perfon,  is  not  only  applied  to  different  fuhje&s,  but 
mortal.  is  alfo  ufed  in  different  fenfes.  When  a  man  fwears 

to  the  fame  tree,  as  having  flood  fifty  years  in  the 
Chap.  III.  CyPERSONAL  Identity.  fame  place,  he  means  only  the  fame  as  to  all  the  pur- 

pofes  of  property  and  ufes  of  common  life,  and  not 
Perfonai  Whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  Hate,  as  it  is  that  the  tree  has  been  all  that  time  the  fame  in  the 
identity,  the  mofl  important  queftion  which  can  poflibly  be  flridl  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  word :  For  he  does 
allied,  fo  is  it  the  mofl  intelligible  one  which  can  be  not  know  whether  any  one  particle  of  the  prefent  tree 
expreffed  in  language.  Yet  ftrange  perplexities  have  be  the  fame  with  any  one  particle  of  the  tree  which 
been  raifed  about  the  meaning  of  that  identity  or  fame-  flood  in  the  fame  place  fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they 
nefs  of  perfon,  which  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  ourli-  have  not  one  common  particle  of  matter,  they  can- 
ving  now  and  hereafter,  or  indeed  in  any  two  fucceflive  not  be  the  fame  tree  in  the  proper  and  philosophic 
moments;  and  the  folution  of  thefe  difficulties  hath  been  fenfe  of  the  word  fame;  it  being  evidently  a  contra- 
fl ranger  than  the  difficulties  themfelves.  To  repeat  all  diftion  in  terms  to  fay  they  are,  when  no  part  of  their 
that  has  been  faid  on  the  fubje&  would  fwell  this  chap-  fubflance  and  no  one  of  their  properties  is  the  fame  ; 
ter  to  a  difproportionate  bulk.  We  fhall  therefore  con-  no  part  of  their  fubflance,  by  the  fuppofition  ;  no  one 
tent  ourfelves  with  laying  before  our  readers  the  fenti-  of  their  properties,  becaufe  it  is  allowed  that  the  fame 
ments  of  Bifhop  Butler,  and  the  fancies  and  demon-  property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  fubflance  to 
ftrations  of  the  philofopher  of  Manchefler.  We  are  another:  And  therefore,  when  we  fay  that  the  iden- 
induced  to  adopt  this  courfe,  becaufe  we  think  the  il-  tity  or  famenefs  of  a  plant  confifts  in  a  continuation 
luflrious  Bifhop  of  Durham  has  exhaufted  the  fubjedl,  of  the  fame  life,  communicated  under  the  fame  or- 
by  fisting  fairly  the  opinions  which  he  controverts,  ganization  to  a  number  of  particles  of  matter,  whe- 
and  by  eflablifhing  his  own  upon  a  foundation  which  ther  the  fame  or  not ;  the  word  fame,  when  applied 
cannnt  be  fhaken,  and  which  are  certainly  not  injured,  to  life  and  to  organifation,  cannot  poflibly  be  under¬ 
by  the  objedlions  of  Mr  Cooper.  flood  to  fignify  what  it  fignifies  in  this  very  fentence, , 

though  it  “  When  it  is  afked  (fays  this  philofophical  prelatef  )  when  applied  to  matter.  In  a  loofe  and  popular  fenfe, 
cannot  be  in  what  perfonai  identity  confifts  ?  the  anfwer  fhould  then,  the  life,  and  the  organifation,  and  the  plant,, 

defined,  ea-be  the  fame  as  if  it  were  afked  in  what,  confifts  fimili-  are  juftly  faid  to  be  the  fame,  notwithftanding  the  per- 

%  “nd“*  tude  or  equality  ? — that  all  attempts  to  define  would  petual  change  of  the  parts.  But,  in  a  ftritt  and  phi- 
afeertaired  but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  at-  lofophical  manner  of  fpeech,  no  man,  no  being,  no 

by  confci-  certaining  the  idea  or  notion  :  For  as,  upon  two  tri-  mode  of  being,  no,  any  thing,  can  be  the  fame  with 

oufnefs  and  angles  being  compared  or  viewed  together,  there  arifes  that  with  which  it  has  indeed  nothing  the  fame.  Now 

+'/r^ry'  to  the  m'nd  the  notdon  fimilitude ;  or,  upon  twice  famenefs  is  ufed  in  this  latter  fenfe  when  applied  to  ■ 

tion  ijljub- tw0  and  f°ur>  the  notion  of  equality  :  fo  likewife,  up-  perfons.  The  identity  of  thefe,  therefore,  cannot  fub- 

jaintd  to  the  on  comparing  the  confcioufnefs  of  one’s  felf  or  one’s  lift  with  diverfity  of  fubflance. 

Analogy  of  own  exiflence  in  any  two  moments,  there  as  immedi-  “  The  thing  here  confidered,  and  demonftratively,  What  it  ij,-. 
Meligion,  ately  arifes  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  perfonai  identity,  as  I  think,  determined,  is  propofed  by  Mr.  Locke  in 

£‘  And  as  the  two  former  companions  not  only  give  us  thefe  words  :  Whether  it  (i.e.  the  fame  felf.or  perfon )  be 

the  notions  of  fimilitude  and  equality,  but  alfo  fhow  the  fame  identical fubflance  ?  And  lie  has  fuggefted  what 
us  that  two  triangles  arc  fimilar,  and  that  twice  two  is  a  much  better  anfwer  to  the  queftion  than  that 
and  four  are  equal ;  fo  the  latter  comparifon  not  only  which  he  gives  it  in  form  :  .For  he  defines  perfon  a 
gives  us  the  notion  of  perfonai  identity,  but  alfo  fhows  thinking  intelligent  being.  See.  and  perfonai  identity,  the 
us  the  identity  of  ourfelves  in  thefe  two  moments —  famenefs  of  a  rational  being ;  and  then  the  queftion  is, 
the  prefent,  fuppofe,  and  that  immediately  paft,  or  Whether  the  fame  rational  being  is  the  fame  fubflance  ? 
the  prefent  and  that  a  month,  a  year,  or  twenty  years  which  needs  no  anfwer  ;  becaufe.  being  and  fubflance 
paft.  In  other  words;  by  refkding  upon  that  which  are  in  this  place  fynonymous  terms.  The  ground  cf 

is  myfelf  now,  and  that  which  was  myfelf  twenty  the  doubt,  whether  the  fame  perfon  be  the  fame  fub- 

years  ago,  1  difeern  they  are  not  two,  but  one  and  fiance,  is  faid  to  be  this,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  our 
the  fame  felf.  own  exiflence,  in  youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in  any  two  ; 

“  But  though  confcioufnefs  of  what  is  prefent  and  joint  fucceflive  moments,  is  not  the  fame  individual  atlion,  . 

i,.e*. 
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of  Perf-m-d  j,  e,  not  the  fame  confcicjfnefs,  but  different  fuccef- 
,  identity.  f,ve  confc;0ufneffes.  Now  it  is  ftrange  that  this  fhould 
v  "”  have  occafioned  fuch  perplexities  :  for  it  is  furely  con¬ 
ceivable,  that  a  perfon  may  have  a  capacity  of  know¬ 
ing  fome  object  or  other  to  be  the  fame  now  which  it 
was  when  he  contemplated  it  formerly ;  yet  in  this 
cafe,  where,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  object  is  percei¬ 
ved  to  be  the  fame,  the  perception  of  it  in  any  two 
moments  cannot  be  one  and  the  fame  perception.  And 
thus,  though  the  fucceffive  confcioufneffes  which  we 
have  of  our  own  exiftence  are  not  the  fame,  yet  are 
they  confcioufneffes  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  or  ob¬ 
ject  ;  of  the  fame  perfon,  felf,  or  living  agent.  The 
perfon  of  whofe  exiftence  the  confcioufnefs  is  felt  now, 
and  was  felt  an  hour  or  a  year  ago,  is  difcemed  to  be, 
not  two  perfons,  but  one  and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and 
555  therefore  is  one  and  the  fame. 

Filfe  no-  “  Mr  Locke’s  obfervations  upon  this  fubjeft  appear 
\erf*nal  hafty  ;  and  he  feems  to  profefs  himfelf  diffatisfied  with 
identity  fuppofitions  which  he  ha3  made  lelating  to  it.  But 
fome  of  thofe  hafty  obfervations  have  been  carried  to 
a  ftrange  length  by  others  ;  whofe  notion,  when  traced 
and  examined  to  the  bottom,  amounts,  I  think,  to 
this  :  ‘  That  perfonality  is  not  a  permanent  but  a 
tranfient  thing  :  That  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and 
ends,  continually  :  That  no  one  can  any  more  remain 
one  and  the  fame  perfon  two  moments  together,  than 
two  fucceffive  moments  can  be  one  and  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  :  That  our  fubftance  is  indeed  continually 
changing  :  but  whether  this  be  fo  or  not  is,  it  feems, 
nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  fince  it  is  not  fubftance,  but 
confcioufnefs  alone,  which  conftitutes  perfonality; 
which  confcioufnefs,  being  fucceffive,  cannot  be  the 
fame  in  any  two  moments,  nor  confequently  the  per- 
§  Anfiver  Tonality  conftituted  by  it  Hence  it  muft  follow, 
j)r  Clarke  i  that  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  ourfelves  to  charge  our  prefent 
third  Be-  felves  with  any  tiling  we  did,  or  to  imagine  our  pre- 
fence  »f  bis  fent  felves  interefted  in  any  thing  which  befel  us,  ye- 
MrI)od-  kerday  ;  or  that  our  prefent  felf  will  be  interefted 
neil, fecond 'u  what  will  befal  us  to-morrow;  fince  our  prefent 
edit.  p.  44,  felf  is  not  in  reality  the  fame  with  the  felf  of  yefter- 
3(5,  &c.  day,  but  another  felf  or  perfon  coming  in  its  room, 
and  miftaken  for  it ;  to  which  another  felf  will  fuc- 
ceed  to-moiTow.  This,  I  fay,  muft  follow  :  for  if  the 
felf  or  perfon  of  to-day  and  that  of  to-morrow  are  not 
the  fame,  but  only  like  perfons  ;  the  perfon  of  to-day 
is  really  no  more  interefted  in  what  will  befal  the  per¬ 
fon  of  to-morrow,  than  in  what  will  befal  any  other 
perfon.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not 
a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  opinion  we  are  fpeakirig 
of ;  becaufe  thofe  who  maintain  it  allow  that  a  perfon 
is  the  fame  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance  reaches :  And 
indeed  they  do  ufe  the  words  identity  and  fame  perfon  ; 
nor  will  language  permit  tliefe  words  to  be  laid  afide. 
But  they  cannot,  confiftently  with  themfelves,  mean 
that  the  perfon  is  really  the  fame  :  For  it  is  felf-evi- 
dent,  that  the  perfonality  cannot  be  really  the  fame,  if,  as 
they  exprefsly  affert,  that  in  which  it  confifts  is  not 
the  fame.  And  as,  confiftently  with  themfelves,  they 
cannot,  fo  I  think  it  appears  they  do  not,  mean  that 
the  perfon  is  really  the  fame,  but  only  that  he  is  fo  in 
a  fictitious  fenfe,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  only  as  they  alfert : 
for  this  they  do  alfert,  that  any  number  of  perfons 
whatever  may  be  the  fame  perfon.  The  bare  unfold¬ 
ing  this  notion,  and  laying  it  thus  naked  and  open, 
N°  215. 
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feems  the  beft  confutation  of  it.  However,  fince  Of  Perform! 
great  ftrefs  is  faid  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add  the  follow-  Identity. . 
ing  things :  3j'6  ' 

“  Firjl,  This  notion  is  abfolutely  contradictory  to  Over- 
that  certain  convi&ion,  which  neceffarily  and  every  thrown, 
moment  rifes  within  us,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts 
upon  ourfelves,  when  we  reflect  upon  what  is  paft,  and 
look  forward  to  what  is  to  come.  All  imagination, 
of  a  daily  change  of  that  living  agent  which  each  man 
calls  himfelf  for  another,  or  of  any  fuch  change  through¬ 
out  our  whole  prefent  life,  is  entirely  borne  down  by 
our  natural  fenfe  of  things.  Nor  is  it  poffible  for  a 
perfon  in  his  wits  to  alter  his  conduit  with  regard  jo 
his  health  or  affairs,  from  a  fufpicion  that  though*  he 
fhould  live  to-morrow  he  Ihould  not  however  be  the 
fame  perfon  he  is  to  day. 

“  Secondly ,  It  is  not  an  idea ,  or  abftrad;  notion,  or 
quality,  but  a  being  only  which  is  capable  of  life  and 
aftion,  of  happinefs  and  mifery.  Now  all  beings  con- 
feffedly  continue  the  fame  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  exiftence.  Confider  then  a  living  being  now  ex- 
ifting,  and  which  has  exifted  for  any  time  alive  :  this 
living  being  muft  have  done,  and  fuffered,  and  enjoyed, 
what  it  has  done;  and  fuffered,  and  enjoyed,  formerly 
(this  living  being,  I  fay,  and  not  another),  as  really 
as  it  does,  and  fuffers,  and  enjoys,  what  it  does,  and 
fuffers,  and  enjoys,  this  inftant.  All  thefe  fucceffive 
adtions,  fufferings,  and  enjoyments,  are  aCtions,  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  fufferings,  of  the  fame  living  being  ;  aSid 
they  are  fo  prior  to  all  confiderations  of  its  remember¬ 
ing  or  forgetting,  fince  remembering  or  forgetting 
can  make  no  alteration  in  the  truth  of  paft  matter  of 
faCt.  And  fuppofe  this  being  endued  with  limited 
powers  of  knowledge  and  memory,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a  power  of  knowing 
itfelf  to  be  the  fame  being  which  it  was  fome,  time  ago, 
of  remembering  fottie  of  its  aCtions,  fufferings,  and  en¬ 
joyments,  and  forgetting  others,  than  in  conceiving  it 
to  know,  or  remember,  or  forget,  any  thing  elfe. 

“  Thirdly ,  Every  perfon  is  confcious  that  he  is  now 
the  fame  perfon  or  felf  he  was  as  far  back  as  his  re¬ 
membrance  reaches :  fince  when  any  one  reflects  upon 
a  paft  aCtion  of  his  own,  he  is  juft  as  certain  of  the 
perfon  who  did  that  aCtion,  namely  himfelf  (the  per¬ 
fon  who  now  reflects  upon  it),  as  he  is  certain  that  the 
aCtion  was  at  all  done.  Nay,  very  often  a  perfon’s  af- 
furance  of  an  aCtion  having  been  done,  of  which  he  is 
abfolutely  allured,  arifes  wholly  from  the  confcioufnefs 
that  he  himfelf  did  it :  and  this  he,  perfon,  or  felf, 
muft  either  be  a  fubftance  or  the  property  of  fome  fub¬ 
ftance.  If  he,  if  perfon,  be  a  fubftance;  then  confci- 
oufnefs  that  he  is  the  fame  perfon,  is  confcioufnefs  that 
he  is  the  fame  fubftance.  If  the  perfon,  or  he,  be  the 
property  of  a  fubftance,  ftill  confcioufnefs  that  he  is 
the  fame  property  is  as  certain  a  proof  that  his  fub¬ 
ftance  remains  the  fame,  as  confcioufnefs  that  he  re¬ 
mains  the  fame  fubftance  would  be  ;  fince  the  fame 
property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  fubftance  to 
another. 

“  But  though  we  are  thus  certain  that  we  are  the 
fame  agents,  living  beings,  or  fubftances,  now,  which 
we  were  as  far  back  as  our  remembrance  reaches  ;  yet 
it  is  afked,  Whether  we  may  not  poffibly  be  deceived 
in  it  ?  And  this  queftion  may  be  alked  at  the  end  of 
any  demonftration  whatever ;  becaufe  it  is  a  queftion 

con. 


Partlir.  M  E  T  A  P  H  Y 

Of  Perfonal  concerning  the  truth  of  perception  by  memory  ;  and 
Identity.  }ie  wjj0  can  doubt  whether  perception  by  memory  can 
■  ’  in  this  cafe  be  depended  upon,  may  doubt  alfo  whe¬ 

ther  perception  by  deduttion  and  reafoning,  which  al- 
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this  infallibly  true  ?  Afterwards  indeed,  by  taking  for  Of  Perfonal 
granted  the  truth  of  propofitions,  for  which  neither  identity.^ 
fcnfe  nor  confcioufnefs  affords  the  fhadow  of  evidence;  ' 
the  vulgar  now,  and  all  mankind  formerly,  reafoned 


fo  include  memory,  or  indeed  whether  intuitive  per-  themfelves  into  the  opinion,  that  the  earth  ftands  ftill, 
ception  itfelf,  can  be  depended  upon.  Here  then  we  and  that  the  fun  moves  round  it.  In  vulgar  philo- 
can  go  no  farther :  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  fophy  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  univerfe 
prove  the  truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  other-  there  is  not  a  relative  but  an  abfolut <•  upwards  and  an 
wife  be  proved  than  by  the  ufe  or  means  of  thofe  fu-  abfolute  downwards  ;  that  our  heads  are  abfolutely  up- 


fpefted  faculties  themfelves.’1 
Objections  This  reafoning,  which  we  believe  will  to  moft  men 
to  the  fore- appear  unanfwerable,  Mr  Cooper  hopes  to  overturn  by 
ping  rea  the  following  obfervations*  :  “  If  all  imagination  of  a 
daily  change  in  us  be  borne  down  by  our  natural  fenfe 


ward,  and  our  feet  downward  ;  and  that  were  the  earth 
to  revolve  round  it*  axis,  thefe  pofitions  would  be  re- 
verfed,  that  our  heads  would  be  placed  beneath  our 
feet,  and  that  we  ourfelves  would  fall  from  the  earth 
iuto  empty  fpace.  Upon  thefe  falfe  hypothefes  the 


&c.  of  things,  then  (fays  he)  does  our  natural  fenfe  of  vulgar  reafon  correctly.  They  know  that  bodies  c 

things  pofitively  contradidt  known  fadt ;  for  a  daily,  not  change  their  place  without  motion ;  they  know 
a  momentaneous,  change  in  us,  i.  e.  in  our  bodies,  that  in  the  time  of  their  remembrance  the  fun  and 
does  adtually  take  place.”  True,  a  daily  change  in  the  earth  have  been  perpetually  varying  their  places 
our  bodies  does  take  place,  and  fo  Iikewife  does  a  with  refpedt  to  each  other;  they  know  that  they  them- 
daily  change  in  our  cloaths  5  but  furely  no  man  was  felves  have  never  fallen,  nor  had  a  tendency  to  fall, 


ever  led  by  his  natural  fenfe  of  things  to  fuppofe,  that 
his  limbs  or  external  organs  were  the  feats  of  fenfation 
and  will,  any  more  than  that  his  coat  or  his  ihoes  were 
any  real  parts  of  his  trunk  or  of  his  feet.  But  it  is 
only  that  which  thinks  and  wills  that  any 


into  empty  fpace  ;  and  hence  they  infer  that  it  is  the 
fun  and  not  the  earth  that  moves  (k).  But  will  any 
man  fay  that  the  abfurd  fuppofitions  from  which  this 
conclufion  is  logically  deduced,  have  the  evidence  ei¬ 
ther  of  fenfation  or  of  confcioufnefs,  as  the  perma- 


fiders,  in  this  cafe,  as  himfelf  or  his  perfon  ;  and  if  nency  of  that  living  agent  which  each  man  calls  him- 
our  natural  fenfe  of  things,  or  confcioufnefs,  tell  us,  felf  has? 

that  what  thinks  and  wills  has  continued  the  fame  To  our  author’s  fecond  quellion  we  Iikewife  reply 
from  a  diftance  of  time  as  far  back  as  we  can  remem-  with  confidence,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  do 
ber,  it  is  certain,  that,  whether  it  be  material  or  imma-  not  believe,  upon  their  natural  fenfe  of  things,  that 


ly  borne  down  by  our  natural  fenfe  of  things  ;  for  how  the  wafte  of  increafed  perfpiration  or  fweating  ;  after 
many  thoufand  years  before  the  days  of  Copernicus  was  having  witneffed  meu  emaciated  by  ficknefs,  and  again 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  entirely  borne  reftored  to  plumpnefs  in  health ;  and  after  having 
k„  nntn-,1  nf  fk.'nrre  r^oAo  ....  perhaps  loft  whole  limbs,  which  certainly  their  natural 

fenfe  of  things  teaches  them  to  confider  as  parts  of 
their  body.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  are  as  fenfible  of  changes  having  taken  place  in 
their  bodies  as  he  who  has  attended  ever  fo  clofely  to 
phyfiological  inquiries,  though  not  one  of  them  has 
the  leaft  imagination  of  a  change  having  taken  place 
in  the  living  agent  which  each  man  calls  himfelf. 

Bifhop  Butler  obferves,  that  if  the  living  agent  be 
perpetually  changing,  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  ourfelves  to 


down  by  our  natural  fenfe  of  things,  which  made  us 
give  full  credit  to  the  motion  of  the  fun  round  the 
earth  ?  Do  not  the  generality  of  mankind  believe,  up¬ 
on  the  evidence  of  their  natural  fenfe  of  things,  that 
every  part  of  their  body  remains  exaftly  the  fame  to- 
day  as  it  was  yefterday  ?” 

Anfwered.  To  the  former  of  thefe  queftions  we  anfwer  pofi¬ 
tively,  that  before  the  days  of  Copernicus  the  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  fun  was  not  borne  down  by  our 
natural  fenfe  of  things,  but  by  ill-founded  hypotheft 


and  inconclufive  reafonings.  By  the  natural  fenfe  of  charge  our  prefent  felves  with  any  thing  we  did,  to 
things,  nothing  can  be  meant,  in  this  place,  but  the  evi-  imagine  our  prefent  felves  interefted  in  any  thing  which 
dence  of  confcioufnefs  or  of  external  fenfation;  but  befel  us  yefterday,  or  that  our  prefent  felf  will  be  in- 
the  aBual  motion  either  of  the  fun  or  of  the  earth  is  not  terefted  in  what  will  befal  us  to-morrow.  To  this  ju- 
perceived  either  by  confcioufnefs  or  by  fenfation.'  Of  dicious  obfervation  our  daring  philofoplier  replies, 
confcioufnefs  nothing  is  the  objeft  but  the  internal  “  that  as  the  man  of  to-morrow,  though  not  in  all 
energies  and  feelings  of  our  own  minds  5  and  with  re-  points  the  fame  with,  yet  depends  for  his  exiftence  up¬ 
ward  to  the  motion  of  the  fun  or  of  the  earth,  nothing  on,  the  man  of  to-day,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  care 
is  perceived  by  the  fenfe  of  fight  but  that,  after  con-  about  him.”  Could  he  have  faid,  that  as  the  man  of 
fiderable  intervals  of  time,  thefe  two  great  bodies  have  to-day  depends  for  his  exiftence  on  the  man  of  to- 


repeatedly  changed  their  places  in  the  heavens  with  1 
fpe&  to  each  other.  This  is  all  that  on  this  fubjeft 
our  natural  fenfe  of  things  leads  us  to  believe ;  and  is  not 
Von.  XI.  Part  II. 


morrow,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  for  the  prefent  man 
to  care  about  the  future  man  ;  or  that  as  the  man  of 
to-morrow  depends  for  his  exiftence  on  the  man  of  to- 
4  E  day. 


(k)  This  inference  too  has  been  fo  often  drawn,  that  it  comes  in  time  to  coailefce  in  the  mind  with  the 
fenfations,  from  which  the  motion  either  of  the  fun  or  of  the  earth  is  deduced  with  infallible  certainty ; 
and  heneg  it  is  confidered  as  part  of  that  truth  which  fenfation  immediately  difeovers.  See  our  Chapter 
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Of  Perform!  day,  there  is  to-day  fufficlent  reafon  for  the  future  man 
.  bfciiiity  t0  care  about  the  prefent  man  ;  we  fhould  in  either  cafe, 
if  the  auachronifm  had  been  kept  out  of  fight,  have 
feen  the  force  of  his  argument.  Every  man  has  fuffi- 
cicnt  reafon  to  care  about  the  ox  upon  which  he  is  to 
be  fed  ;  but  we  cannot  fo  clearly  perceive  what  reafon 
the  ox-has  to  care  about  the  man. 

Not  fatisfied,  it  would  feem,  with  this  reply,  our 
author  proceeds  to  afinm,  “that  the  man  of  to-mor¬ 
row,  poffeffing  a  reminifcence  of  the  actions  of  the  man 
of  to-day,  and  knowing  that  thefe  aftions  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  both  by  hiinfelf  and  others  (which  is 
certainly  knowing  that  both  himfelf  and  others  are 
■moft  iniquitous  wretches),  they  .cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  man  of  to-day,  who  looks  forward  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  man  of  to-morrow i.  e.  the  rimi- 
nifcence  and  knowledge  of  a  future  man  conftitute  all 
the  relation  that  fubfifts  between  a  prefent  man  and  his 
aftions ;  a  difcovery  worthy  of  an  original  genius. 
But  as  on  the  fubjeft  of  perfonal  identity  we  pretend 
to  no  originality,  We  fhall  leave  this  propofition  to  the 
meditation  of  our  readers,  and  take  the  liberty  to  afk 
our  author  a  queftion  or  two  refpeftlng  this  fame  re- 
minifcencc,  which  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  for  a  property. 

He  defines  identity,  “  the  continued  exifbnce  of 
any  being  unaltered  in  fttbfta'nce  or  in  properties;” 
and  he  repeatedly  acknowledges  that  no  identical  qua¬ 
lity  or  property  can  be  transferred  from  one  fubjeft  to 
another.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a  man  has  a  remi¬ 
nifcence  of  an  individual  aftion  performed  a  month  a- 
go,  and  that  this  reminifcence  is  accompanied  with  a 
confeioufnefs  that  the  aftion  was  performed  by  him¬ 
felf.  This  fuppofition,  whether  true  or  falfe,  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  ;  for  it  implies  nothing  more  than  what 
every  man  firmly  believes  of  himfelf  in  every  aft  of  re¬ 
membrance.  Let  us  again  fuppofe,  that,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  man  known  by  the 
fame  name  has  a  reminifcence  of  the  fame  aftion,  with 
a  confeioufnefs  that  he  himfelf  performed  it.  Is  this 
reminifcence  the  fame  with  the  former?  or  is  it  a  dif¬ 
ferent  reminifcence  ?  If  it  be  the  fame,  either  the  per- 
fon  remembering  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
is  the  fame  with  him  who  remembered  at  the  diftance 
of  a  month,  or  there  is  an  identical  quality  transferred 
from  one  fubftance  to  another,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  impofiible.  If  reminifcence  be  itfelf  a  real  and  im¬ 
mediate  quality  of  any  fubflance,  and  not  the  mere 
energy  of  a  power,  and  if  the  one  reminifcence  be 
different  from  the  other,  the  fubjefts  in  which  thefe 
two  different  qualities  inhere  mull  likewife  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  Yet  the  man  who  has  the  reminifcence  at 
the  diftance  of  a  month,  has  the  evidence  of  confeiouf¬ 
nefs  that  the  aftion  was  performed  by  him  ;  and  the 
man  who  has  the  reminifcence  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
or  twenty  years,  has  likewife  the  evidence  of  confci- 
oufnefs  that  the  fame  aftion  was  performed  by  him 
and  not  by  another.  By  the  confeflion  of  Hume  and 
of  all  philofophers,  confcioufsefs  never  deceives ;  but 
here  is  the  evidence  of  one  confeioufnefs  in  direft  op- 
pofition  to  another  ;  and  therefore,  as  two  contradic¬ 
tory  propofitions  cannot  both  be  true,  either  the  one 
reminifcence  is  the  fame  with  the  other,  or  reminifcence 
is  no  real  quality.  That  one  aft  of  reminifcence  Ihould 
be  numerically  the  lame  with  another,  which  followed 


it  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  years,  is  plainly  impoffible ;  Of  Pe  fonal 
whence  it  Ihould  feem,  that  reminifcence  itfelf  is  no 
real  and  immediate  quality  of  any  fubftance.  But  if  v  ' 7 
this  be  fo,  what  is  reminifcence  ?  We  anfwer,  it  is 
plainly  neither  more  norlefs  than  the  energy  of  a  power, 
which  though  dormant  between  its  energies,  remains 
unchanged  from  the  one  to  the  other ,  and  which  be¬ 
ing  itfelf  the  real  and  immediate  quality  of  a  fubjeft, 
that  fubjeft  muft  likewife  remain  unchanged.  That 
powers  may  remain  dormant,  and  yet  unchanged, 
every  man  muft  be  convinced  ;  who  having  ftruck  any 
thing  with  his  hand,  knows  that  he  has  power  to  re¬ 
peat  the  ftroke,  and  yet  does  not  aftually  repeat  it. 

Two  blows  with  the  hand  immediately  following  each 
other  are  numerically  different,  fo  that  the  one  can¬ 
not  with  truth  be  faid  to  be  the  other;  but  we  have 
the  evidence  of  external  fenfe,  that  they  are  both  ftruck 
by  the  fame  member.  In  like  manner,  two  energies  of 
reminifcence  directed  to  the  fame  objeft,  and  fucceed- 
ing  each  other  at  any  interval  of  time,  cannot  poffibly 
be  one  and  the  fame  energy ;  but  as  the  latter  ener¬ 
gy  may  include  in  it  the  former  as  well  as  the  ob¬ 
jeft  remembered  by  both,  we  have  the  evidence  of  con¬ 
feioufnefs  that  both  are  energies  of  the  fame  power ; 
and  we  have  feen,  that  to  fuppofe  them  any  thing  elfe, 
may  be  demonftrated  to  involve  the  groffeft  abfurdities 
and  contradiftions. 

Mr  Cooper  has  other  arguments  to  obviate  the 
force  of  Biftiop  .Butler's  demon  ftrat  ion  of  perfonal 
identity ;  finch  as,  that  a  “  high  degree  of  fimilarity 
between  the  two  fucceeding  men  is  fulficient  to  make 
the  one  care  about  the  other ;”  and,  that  “  a  good 
man,  knowing  that  a  future  being  will  be  punilhed  or 
rewarded  as  the  aftions  of  the  prefent  man  deferve, 
will  have  a  fufficient  motive  to  do  right  and  to  ab- 
ftain  from  wrong.”  But  if  there  be  any  one  of  our 
readers  who  can  fuffer  himfelf  to  he  perfuaded  by  fuch 
affertions  as  thefe,  that  the  living  agent  which  he  calls 
himfelf  is  perpetually  changing,  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  fuch  change  is  confiftent  with  the  expectation  of 
future  rewards  and  pnnilhments,  he  would  not  be  re¬ 
claimed  from  his  error  by  any  reafoning  of  ours.  We 
fhall  therefore  truft  fuch  trifling  with  every  man's 
judgment,  and  proceed  to  examine  our  author’s  de- 
monjlration ,  that  perfonal  identity  has  no  exiftence. 

But  here  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpofe  to  accompany 
him  through  his  long  chemical  ramble,  or  to  contro¬ 
vert  his  arguments  for  the  non-identity  of  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies.  The  only  thing  to  which,  after 
Bifhop  Butler,  we  have  aferibed  identity,  is  that 
which  in  man  is  fentient  and  confcious ;  and  the  non¬ 
identity  of  this  thing,  whatever  it  be,  Mr  Cooper  un¬ 
dertakes  to  demonftratc  from  the  known  properties 
of  fenfations  and  ideas. 

This  demonllration  fet3  out  with  a  very  ominous  A  pretend- 
circumftance.  The  author,  after  conducting  impref- eJ  demon- 
fions  ab  extra,  from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  to  *tra”°nt ftat 
the  brain,  affirms,  that  fenfations  and  ideas  are  nothing  dentVy  is 
but  “motions  in  the  brain  perceived;”  i.  e.  when  impoilibls 
a  man  thinks  he  is  looking  at  a  mountain,  not  only 
at  reft,  but  to  appearance  immoveable,  he  is  grofsly 
deceived  ;  for  he  perceives  nothing  all  the  while  but 
motion  in  his  brain  !  Were  not  the  defire  of  advancing 
novelties  and  paradoxes  invincible  in  fome  minds,  we 
Ihould  be.  aftenifhed  at  finding  fuch  an  affertion  as 
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Of  Perianal  this  fall  from  the  pen.of  any  man  who  had  paid  the 
Identity,  flighteit  attention  to  the  different  energies  of  his  own 
"■  iHtelleCt.  Motions  in  the  brain,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
obferved,  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  our  fenfations  ; 
but  is  it  conceivable,  is  it  pcffible,  that  any  thing 
fhould  be  the  caufe  of  itfelf  ?  The  motion  of  a  fvvord 
through  the  heart  of  a  man,  is  the  immediate  eanfe 
of  that  man’s  death  ;  but  is  the  fword  or  its  motion 
death  itfelf,  or  can  they  be  conceived  as  being  the  fen¬ 
fations  of  tl*e  man  in  the  agonies  of  dying  ?  But  fenfa¬ 
tions  and  ideas,  whatever  they  be,  exift  in  fuccefiion; 
and  therefore,  argues  our  demon  ftrator,  no  two  fen¬ 
fations  or  ideas  can  be  one  and  the  fame  fenfation  or 
idea.  The  conclufion  is  logically  inferred  ;  but  what 
purpofe  can  it  poffibly  ferve  ?  What  pnrpofe,  why  it 
feems  “  fenfations  and  ideas  are  the  only  exigences 
•whofe  exigence  we  certainly  know  (a  charming  phrafe, 
the  ex  fence  of  exigences,  and  as  original  as  the  theory 
in  which  it  makes  its  appearance)  ;  and,  therefore, 
from  the  nature  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  there  is 
no  fuck  thing  as  permanent  identity.”  Indeed ! 
what  then,  we  may  be  permitted  to  afk,  is  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  word  we  in  this  fentence  ?  Does  it  denote 
a  feries  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  and  does  each  fenfa¬ 
tion  and  each  idea  certainly  know  not  only  itfelf,  but 
all  its  anceftors  and  all  its  defeendants  ?  Unlefs  this 
be  admitted,  we  are  afraid  that  fome  other  exiftence 
befidts  fenfations  and  ideas  muff  be  allowed  to  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  and  even  to  have  fomething  of  a  per¬ 
manent  identity.  Nay,  we  think  it  has  been  already 
demonstrated  (fee  chap,  of  Time),  that  were  there 
not  fomething  permanent,  there  could  be  no  time,  and 
of  courfe  no  notion  of  a  firft  and  laft,  Or  indeed  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  whether  of  fenfations  or  ideas.  And  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  have  fuch  a  notion,  which  the  author  here 
takes  for  granted,  and  upon  which  indeed  his  demon- 
flration  refts,  it  follows  undeniably  that  there  is 
fomething  permanent,  and  that  we  know  there  is 
fomething  permanent,  which  observes  the  fuccefiion  of 
if,Q  fenfations  and  ideas. 

Shown  to  All  this,  indeed,  Mr  Cooper  in  effeft  grants ;  for 
he  is  not  much  ftartled  at  the  appearance  of  contra- 

k)us.ri  KU  d!&i°n8  his  theory.  “  I  find  (fays  he),  by  perpe¬ 
tually  repeated  imprefiions  which  I  perceive,  that  my 
hands,  body,  limbs,  &c.  are  connected,  are  parts  of  one 
whole.  I  find,  by  perpetually  repeated  perceptions 
alfo,  that  the  fenfations  excited  by  them  are  con- 
ftantly  limilar,  and  conftantly  different  from  the  feri^ 
fations  excited  by  others.”  He  has  then  repeated 
perceptions  :  but  how  can  this  be  pofiiblc,  if  he  be  not 
different  from  the  perceptions,  and  if  he  do  not  re¬ 
main  unchanged  while  the  perceptions  fucceed  each 
other  at  greater  or  lefs  intervals  of  time  ?  A  ftriking 
objeCt  pafiing  with  rapidity  before  the  eyes  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  placed  befide  each  other  in  a  line  of 
battle,  would  undoubtedly  excite  a  fuccefiion  of  fen¬ 
fations  ;  but  furely  that  fuccefiion  would  not  take 
place  in  the  mind  of  any  individual  in  the  line,  nor 
could  any  Jingle  man  in  this  cafe  fay  with  truth  that 
he  had  repeated  perceptions  of  the  objeCt.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  were  that  which  is  fentient  perpetually  changing, 
no  man  could  poffibly  fay  or  fuppofe  that  he  had  re¬ 
peated  perceptions  of  any  thing  ;  for  upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  man  of  to-day  would  have  no  more 
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connection- with  the  man  who  bore  his  name  yefter-Of Perfonal 
day,  or  twenty  years  ago,  than  the  laft  man  in  the 
fine  had  with  the  firft. 

Upon  the  whole.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  thnt 
Bilhop  Butler’s  demonftration  of  perfonal  identity 
remains  unfliaken  by  the  batteries  of  Mr  Cooper. — • 

It  refts,  indeed,  upon  the  folid  bafis  of  confcioufnefs 
and  memory  ;  and  if  implicit  credit  be  not  given  to 
the  evidence  of  thefe  faculties,  vve  cannot  proceed  a 
Angle  ftep  in  any  inquiry  whatever,  nor  be  certain 
of  the  truth  even  of  a  mathematical  demonftration.  2fir 

But  as  we  have  ouifelves  fuppofed,  that  to  fenfa-.A  difficulty 
tion,  reminifcence,  and  every  actual  energy  of  the  mindrcmovcd* 
of  man,  the  inftrumentality  of  fome  material  fyftem  is 
ueceffary,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  incumbent  on  us 
to  fliow  how  the  perpetual  flux  of  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  compole  the  brain,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  can  conlift  with  the  identity  of 
the  perfon  who  perceives,  remembers,  and  is  confei- 
ous.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  our  hypothefis,  ancient 
and  plaulible  as  it  is,  muft  be  given  up  ;  for  of  perfo¬ 
nal  identity  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  we  perceive  no  difficulty  ;  for  if  there  be 
united  to  the  brain  an  immaterial  being,  which  is  the 
fubjeCt  of  fenfation,  confcioufnefs,  and  will,  &c.  it  is 
obvious,  that  all  the  inielledual powers  which  properly 
conftitute  the  perfon,  muft  be  inherent  in  that  being. 

The  material  fyftem,  therefore,  can  be  neceffary  -only 
as  an  inftrument  to  excite  the  energies  of  thofe  pow¬ 
ers;  and  fince  the  powers  themfelves  remain  un¬ 
changed,  why  fhould  we  fuppofe  that  their  energies 
may  not  be  continually  exerted  by  fucceffive  inftru- 
ments  of  the  fame  kind,  as  well  as  by  one  permanent 
inftrument  ?  The  powers  of  perception  and  volition 
are  not,  in  the  material  fyftem,  any  more  than  the  fen¬ 
fation  of  feeing  is  in  the  rays  of  light,  or  the  energy 
of  the  blackfmith  in  the  hammer  with  which  he  beats 
the  anvil.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  man  to  keep  his  eye  for 
an  hour  fteadily  fixed  upon  one  objeCt.  It  will  not 
furely  be  denied,  that  if  this  could  be  done,  he  would 
have  one  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  perception  of  an 
hout’s  duration,  as  meafured  by  the  clock.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  alone  could  oc- 
cafion  that  perception  would  be  perpetually  changing. 

I11  like  manner,  a  blackfmith,  whilft  he  continues  to 
beat  his  anvil,  continues  to  exert  the  fame  power 
whether  he  ufes  one  hammer  all  the  time,  or  a  diffe¬ 
rent  hammer  at  each  ftroke.  The  reafon  is  obvious; 
the  eye,  with  all  its  connections  of  brain  and  mind 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  perfon  of  the  fmith  in  the 
other,  remain  unchanged ;  and  in  them  alone  refide 
the  faculty  of  fenfation  and'  the  power  of  beating, 
though  neither  the  faculty  nor  the  power  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  without  material  inftruments.  But  were  it  pof- 
fible  that  millions  of  men  could  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  take  their  turns  in  rotation  with  each  new  ray 
of  light,  it  is  fclf-evident,  that  in  this  cafe,  there 
would  be  nothing  permanent  in  fenfation  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  there  could  not  be  one  uninterrupted  and  unva¬ 
ried  perception,  but  millions  of  perceptions,  during 
the  hour,  totally  diftinCt  from  and  unconnected  with 
each  other.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  man  to  fix  his  eye 
upon  an  objeCt  for  the  fpace  of  a  minute,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  a  day  or  a  month  to  fix  it  upon  the  fame 
4  E  2  object 
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mor  tallt^of 3  ^econc*  t‘me-  He  would  not  indeed,  in  this 
the  Soul.  cak>  ^ave  one  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  perception, 
but  he  would  be  coafcious  of  the  energy  of  the  very 
fame  faculty  the  fecond  time  as  at  the  firft.  Where¬ 
as,  were  one  man  to  view  an  objedt  to-day,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  view  the  fame  object  to-morrow,  it  is  obvious, 
that  he  who  Ihould  be  lad  in  the  fucceffion  could 
know  nothing  of  the  energy  of  that  faculty  by  whieh 
the  object  was  perceived  the  firft  day,  bccaufe  there 
would  be  nothing  common  to  the  two  perceptions. 

Thus  then  we  fee,  that  perfonal  identity  may  with 
truth  be  predicated  of  a  compound  being,  though  the 
material  part  be  in  a  perpetual  flux,  provided  the  im¬ 
material  part  remain  unchanged;  and  that  of  fuch  a 
being  only  is  a  refurredtion  from  the  dead  poffible.— 
For  fince  the  motions  of  the  brain  do  nothing  more 
than  excite  to  energy  the  permanent  powers  of  the 
mind,  it  is  of  no  fort  of  confequence  to  that  energy, 
whether  thcfe  motions  be  continued  by  the  fame  nu¬ 
merical  atoms,  or  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  atoms 
arranged  and  combined  in  the  very  fame  manner. 
We  fhall,  therefore,  be  the  fame  perfons  at  the  refur- 
r  eft  ion  as  at  prcfent,  whether  the  mind  be  united  to 
a  particular  fyftem  compofed  of  any  of  the  number- 
lcfs  atoms  which  have  in  fucceffion  made  parts  of  our 
prefent  bodies,  or  to  a  fyftem  compofed  of  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  atoms,  provided  that  new  fyftem  be  organifed 
in  exaftly  the  fame  manner  with  the  brain  or  material 
vehicle,  which  is  at  prefent  the  immediate  inftrument 
of  perception.  This  (we  fay)  is  felf-evident ;  but 
were  the  immaterial  part  to  change  with  the  changing 
body,  a  refurredtion  of  the  fame  perfons  would  be 
plainly  impoffible. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. 

i6» 

Ti  e  im-  Wherever  men  have  been  in  any  degree  civilized, 
theToulthe  an<^  *n  ^ome  nat‘ons  where  they  have  been  in  the  molt 
general  ber  f*vage  ftate,  it  has  been  the  general  perfuafion,  that 
lief  in  all  the  mind  or  foul  fubfifts  after  the  diflolution  of  the 
nations.  body.  The  origin  of  this  perfuafion,  about  which 
difputes  have  been  raifed,  no  Chriftian  hefitates  to 
attribute  to  revelation.  The  Egyptians,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  theological  and  phi- 
lofophical  principles,  appear  to  have  taught  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  not  as  a  truth  difcovered  by  the 
exertions  of  human  reafon,  but  as  a  dogma  derived 
to  them  from  the  eajlieft  ages  by  tradition.  This 
jndeed  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduit  of  their  firft  Greek  difciples.  Thofe 
early  wife  men  who  fetched  their  philofophy  imme¬ 
diately  from  Egypt,  brought  it  home  as  they  found 
it,  in  detached  and  independent  placits.  Afterwards, 
when  fchools  were  formed,  and  when  man  began  to 
philofophife  by  hypothefis  and  fyftem,  it  was  eagerly 
inquired  upon  what  foundation  in  nature  the  belief  of 
the  foul’s  immortality  could  reft;  and  this  inquiry 
gave  rife  to  the  various  difquifitions  concerning  the 
J'ulfance  of  the  foul,  which  have  continued  to  exer- 
cife  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  to  the  prefent  day. 
It  was  clearly  perceived,  that  if  confcioufnefs,  thought, 
and  volition,  be  the  refult  of  any  particular  modifica¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  motion,  the  living  and  thinking 
agent  mull  perilh  with  the  diflolution  of  the  fyftem ; 
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and  it  was  no  lefs  evident,  that  if  the  being  which  of  the  Im- 
perceives,  thinks,  and  wills,  be  not  material,  the  mind  ”*<”***« 
of  man  may  fubfift  after  the  refolution  of  the  body1  e  ”1‘ 1  . 
into  its  component  particles.  The  difcovery  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  mind  was  therefore  one  fep  to¬ 
wards  the  proof  of  its  immortality  ;  and  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  many  philofophers,  whofe  hopes  ought  to  rell 
on  a  furer  bafis,  it  was  alone  a  complete  proof.  — 

“  They  who  hold  fenfitive  perception  in  brutes  (fays 
a  pious  writer. f )  to  be  an  argument  fbr  the  immateri-  f  See  the 
ality  of  their  fouls,  find  themfelves  under  the  necef-  Procedure, 
fity  of  allowing  thofe  fouls  to  be  immortal.”  ^Mu  nffbt 

The  philofophers  of  ancient  Greece,  however,  felt  UnLlfind- 
not  themfelves  under  any  l’uch  neceffity.  Whatever  ing. 
were  their  opinions  refpeiting  the  fouls  of  brutes,  s<5.j. 
they  clearly  perceived  that  nothing  which  had  a  be-^j^1^’ 
ginning  of  exiftence  could  be  naturally  immortal,  whe-  ancient 
ther  its  fubftance  were  material  or  immaterial. —  Greece  he- 
“  There  never  was  any  of  the  ancients  before  Ciiri-  lie.ved  hke- 
ftianity  (fays  the  accurate  Cudworth),  that  held  the  w^ee^,'t 
foul’s  future  permanency  after  death,  who  did  not  like-  tnce, 
wife  aflert  its  pre-exiftence  ;  they  clearly  perceiving, 
that  if  it  were  once  granted  that  the  foul  was  gene¬ 
rated,  it  could  never  be  proved  but  that  it  might  be 
alfo  corrupted.  And,  therefore,  the  aflertors  of  the 
foul’s  immortality  commonly  began  here,  firft  to  prove 
its  pre-exiftence,  proceeding  thence  to  eftablifh  its  per¬ 
manency  after  death.  This  is  the  method  of  proof 
ufed  in  Plato  :  k*  »w  »  'K*”  reiv  tv  ™  tt  to  av6/)«- 

trivo  (./(*  ytits tea,  ua-lt  xai  t«k h  a0ava hi  7 1  soixev  *  tivau 

Our  foul  was  fomewhere  before  it  came  to  exift  in  this  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  thence  it  appears  to  be  immortal,  and  as  fuch 
•will  fubff  after  death?  4g4 

To  give  this  argument  for  immortality  any  ftrength,  Ajjd  abfo» 
it  muft  be  taken  for  granted,  not  only  that  the  foul  lute  eter-  . 
exifted  in  a  prior  ftate,  but  that  it  exifted  from  all  n,T* 
eternity  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  had  a  beginning 
in  any  ftate,  it  may  have  an  end  either  in  that  ftate 
or  in  another.  Accordingly,  Plato  afierts  in  plain 
terms  its  eternity  and  felf-exiftence,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Cicero,  he  infers  from  its  being  the  principle  of 
motion  in  man.  “  Quin  etiam  c  as  ten’s,  quae  moventur, 
hie  fons,  hoc  principium  eft  movendi.  Principii  autem 
nulla  ef  origo.  Nam  ex  principio  oriuntur  omnia  :  ipfum 
autem  nulla  ex  re  alia  nafei  poteft  :  nee  enim  efiet  id 
principium,  quod  gigneretur  aliunde  This,  it  §  Tufcul.  j 

muft  be  acknowledged,  is  very  contemptible  reafon- lib.  i.cap.23 
ing ;  but  the  opinion  which  it  was  intended  to  prove 
was  held  by  all  the  philofophers.  They  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  maintaining  the  jubfance  of  the  foul,  though 
not  its  perfonality,  to  be  eternal  a  parte  ante  as  well  as 
ad  partem  pojl ;  and  Cicero,  where  he  tells  us  that  this 
opinion  pafled  from  Pherecydes,  Syrus,  to  Pythago¬ 
ras,  and  from  Pythagoras  to  Plato,  expreffes  their 
notion  of  the  foul's  duration  by  the  word  f emptier- 
nus  *,  which,  in  its  original  and  proper  fenfe,  is  ap-* 
plicable  only  to  that  which  has  neither  beginning  hb.v. 
nor  end. 

Indeed  none  of  the  philofophers  of  ancient  Greece 
appear  to  have  believed  a  creation  (fee  Creation)  pof- 
fible  1  for  it  was  a  maxim  univerfally  received  among 
them,  De  nihilo  nihil ft,  in  nihilum  nil  poffe  reverti ;  that 
nothing  can  come  from  nonentity,  or  go  to  nonentity.  This 
maxim,  as  held  by  the  theiftical  philofophers,  the 
learned  Cudworth  labours  to  interpret  in  a  fenfe  agree- 
- .  abls- 
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F  th«  im  able  to  our  notions  of  the  orgin  of  the  world  ;  but  the 
oi ti-.lity of  qUotations  urged  by  himfelf  muft  convince  every  com- 
e  Soul.  ^  petent  reager  that  on  this  occafion  he  labours  in  vain. 

‘  "  when  Ariftotle  writes  of  Parmenides 


v  ov$t  fbttotcrBcti 
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Korfton  vro  S-eou  yryovtvect  \tyui  xai  altiv'  oy.iv  yccp  xa\\t~o(r i>v  yt-  Of  the  Im- 
yomlu,  i'Sta.irof  rovaVav  tw  it  OT21  ANJxai  T'AH  N  %  yiyo  mortality  of 
yiv  ov  ytvoytvw,  Mint  vruiiftiiw  an  ni  tryiovpy^  ttc  S  tabor  tv  the  Soul. 
x»i  raS-iv  au7uf,  xai  rrpo;  i^ouoiutrtv.  u(  fvvafav  nv  Tapao^uv'  ov  yap  .  f 
ix  tov  /zr>  o»7of  »  ysvio-if,  ax\’  ix  tou  ,««  xaxwf,  5tnJ’  Ixecvoi;  troths, 
at  oixi»(  xai  IfixVov,  xai  »»ipiav',o(  f.  It  is  therefore  better  for  \  Plut.  Op* 
ra,  ov7mv,  they  fay  that  no  real  entity  is  either  made  or  de-  us  to  follow  Plato ,  and  to  fay  and fing  that  the  world  was com  '*■ 
frayed;  what  can  be  his  meaning,  but  that  thofe  made  by  God.  For  as  the  world  is  the  bef  of  all  works,  fo1'101^* 
philofophers  taught  that  nothing  could  be  either  ere-  is  God  the  bejl  of  ailcaufes  Neverth  lefs,  the  substance 
ated  or  annihilated  ?  He  tefffies  the  fame  thing  of  or  matter  out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  was  not 
Xenophanes  and  Xeno,  when  he  fays  that  it  was  a  fun-  itfelf  made,  but  was  always  ready  at  hand,  and fubjelt  to 

'  ‘  *  r  1  ’  r — 1  ~  * - '  ■  the  artificer ,  to  be  ordered  and  dtfpofed  by  him.  For  the 

taking  of  the  world  was  not  the  production  of  it  out  of  no - 


For  inftance, 
and  Meliffus,  that 


damental  principle  of  their  philofophy — .«»  ivJi^iaSa. 

—that  it  is  mpojfiiile  that  any  thing 


fljould  be  made  out  of  nothing.  And  of  Empedocles,  when  thing,  but  out  of  an  antecedent  bad  and  difordcrly  flats,  like 


he  relates  ctravla  <  avia  i«» 
^avov  iri  ytvurat  to  tc  ov  i|'. 

he  acknowledges  the  very  ft 


s'  OfJLOKoyit  0  £X  T6  fdM  Ov1sf  CC: 

var'iat  amu  ov  r.ta  ccppmJoy - That 

e  thing  with  other  philofophet 


the  making  of  a  houfe ,  garment ,  or  Jlatue. 

If,  then,  this  be  a  fair  .eprefentation  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Plato,  and  furely  the  author  underftood  thofe 


viz.  that  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing Jhould be  made  out  of  fentiments  better  than  the  moft  accomplifhed  modern 


nothing,  or  perifh  into  nothing  But  it  is  needlefs  to  mul¬ 
tiply  quotations  refpe&ing  the  opinions  of  Angle  phi¬ 
lofophers.  Of -all  the  phyfiologers  before  himfelf  and 
Plato,  Ariftotle  fays,  without  exception,  ravine 

oyoyvayovoviri  T»f  fo%»(  hi  sript  tpvtrioe,  o7i  r  yiyioyevov  ix  ytt  ov7.iv 
if  Phyftc.  yiyvecfeci  «Ju»a7o»  f —  Float  they  agree  in  this  opinion,  that  it  is 
lib.  i  cap.  5.  impoffible  that  any  thing  Jhould  be  made  out  of  nothing  : 

and  he  calls  this  the  common  principle  of  naturalifts  ; 
plainly  intimating,  that  they  confidered  it  as  the 
greateft  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  any  real  entity  in 
nature  could  either  be  brought  from  nothing  or  redu¬ 
ced  to  nothing. 

The  author  of  the  Intellectual  Syfiem,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  hide  the  impiety  of  this  principle,  endea¬ 
vours  to  perfuade  his  readers,  that  it  was  urged  only 
againft  the  hypothefis  of  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies 
confidered  as  real  entities,  diftinft  from  matter.  But 
how  it  could  be  fuppofed  to  militate  againft  that  par¬ 
ticular  opinion,  and  not  againft  the  poffibility  of  all 
creation,  is  to  us  perfectly  inconceivable.  The  father 
of  the  fchool  which  analyfed  body  into  matter  and 
form,  together  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  taught  the  eternity  of  both  thefe  principles »  l)  ; 
and  therefore  maintained,  as  ftrenuoufly  as  any  atomift, 
the  univerfal  maxim,  De  nihilo  nihil  ft.  Even  Plato 
himfelf,  whofe  do&rine  of  ideas  is  fuppofed  to  wear  a 
more  favourable  afpeft  than  Ariftotle’s  forms  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  taught  the  eternity  of  mat¬ 
ter ;  but  whether  as  a  felf-exifting  fubftance,  or  only 
as  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  is  a  queftion  which 
'has  been  difputed.  That  he  admitted  no  proper 
creation,  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  Plutarch  ; 
who  writing  upon  the  generation  of  animals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doftrine  laid  down  in  the  Fimceus,  has  the 
following  paffage  :  Eix7i«»  «u»,  nxajun  niBoyipcovc  tov  yiv 


fcholar  can  pretend  to  do,  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  the  founder  of  the  academy  admitted  of  no 
proper  creation,  but  only  taught  that  the  matter 
which  had  exifted  from  eternity  in  a  chaotic  ftate,  was 
in  time  reduced  to  order  by  the  Demiurgus,  or  fupreme 
Being:  And  if  fuch  were  the  fentiments  of  the  divine 
Plato,  we  cannot  hefitate  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
excellent  Molheim,  which  the  reader  will  probably  be 
pleafed  to  have  in  his  own  words.  “  Si  a  Judseis  dif- 
cedas,  nefcio  an  ullus  antiqoorum  philofophorum  mun¬ 
dum  negaverit  seternum  effe.  Omnes  mihi  asternum 
profeffi  videntur  effe  mundum  :  hoc  uno  vero  disjun- 
guntur,  quod  nonnulli,  ut  Ari/lote/es,  for  mam  et  mate- 
riatn  fimul  hujus  orbis,  alii  vero,  quorum  princeps  fa¬ 
cile  Plato,  maleriam  tantum  ceternam,  forma  m  vero,  a 
Deo  comparatam,  dixerunt  f /*’  f  Votes  on 

Now  it  is  a  faft  fo  generally  known,  as  not  to  Hand  Cudwortb’s 
in  need  of  being  proved  by  quotations,  that  there  was  I"tetleaual 
not  among  them  a  Angle  man  who  believed  in  the  em‘ 
exiftence  of  mind  as  a  being  more  excellent  than  mat¬ 
ter,  and  efientially  different  from  it,  who  did  not  hold 
the  fuperior  of  at  leaft  equal  antiquity  with  the  infe¬ 
rior  fubftance.  So  true  is  this,  that  Synefms,  though 
a  Chriftian,  yet  having  been  educated  in  one  of  the 
fchools  of  philofophy,  could  not  by  the  hopes  of  a 
bifhopric  be  induced  to  diffemble  this  fentiment :  uyi- 

Xii  tkv  4u5t»*  ovk  K%w<ri>  roll  e^p:a'iOc  urepoyivn  vo/ctijnv  j ^ ra*\ 

IJhall  never  be  perfuaded  to  think  my  foul  younger  than  my  ' 
body.  This  man  probably  believed  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  feriptures,  that  the  matter  of  the  vifible 
world  was  created  in  time  ;  but  he  certainly  held  with 
his  pliilofophic  mafters,  that  his  own  foul  was  as  old 
as  any  atom  of  it,  and  that  it  had  confequently 
exifted  in  a  prior  ftate  before  it  animated  his  prefent 
body. 

Thofe 


(l)  Ariflotelem,  et  plerofque  Peripateticorum,  in  vulgus  notum  eft,  in  hac  fuiffe  fententia — nec  natum  ‘  * 
effe,  nec  interiturum  unquam  hunc  mundum.  Vid.  Petrus  Gassendus  Phyftc.  fe£L  i.  lib.  I.  cap.  6.  Jac. 
Fhomasws  de  Stoica  mundi  exuflione,  Diff.  4.  et  alii.  Plures  ita  haud  dubie  fenferunt  philofophorum  veterum. 
Hinc  video  Manilium  in  A/lronomico  Lib.  i.  inter  philofophorum  de  mundo  fententias  hanc,  ac  fi  prsecipua 
effet,  primo  commemorare  loco  : 

Quem  five  ex  nullis  repetentem  femina  rebus, 

Natali  syo$uE  egere  placet,  femperque  fuisse , 

Et  fore,  PRiNCtPto  pariter  FAToque  carentem. 

Mofheim's  edition  of  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Syjlem ,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  feft,  33.  note  60.  On  this  fubjeft  fee  alfo 
Ancient  Metaphyfus, 
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METAPHYSICS. 


Part  III. 


Thofe  who  maintained  that  the  world  was  uncreated,  ration  from  its  divine  parent,  Cicero  and  the  Stoics  Of  the  ho. 


V  maintained  upon  the  fame  principle  that  their  fouls  were  talk  as  if  the  Supreme  Mind  were  extended,  and  as  if 
*  e  '  °u  ‘  uncreated  like  wife ;  and  as  thtv  conceived  all  bodies  to  be  the  human  foul  were  a  part  literally  torn  from  that  ^ 
maned  of  one  fil'd  matter,  fo  they  conceived  all  fouls  to  mind,  as  a  limb  can  be  torn  from  the  body.  The  Py- 


265 

They  fup. 


formed  of  one  fil'd  matter,  fo  they  conceived  all  fouls  to  mind,  as  a  limb  can  be  torn  from  the  body.  The  Py- 
be  either  emanations  from  the  one  fird  Mind, or  difoerp^  thagoreans  and  Platonids  feem  to  have  conddered  all 


fouls  as  emanations  from  the  divine  Subdance  rather 
than  as  parts  torn  from  it,  much  in  the  fame  way  as 
rays  of  light  are  emanations  from  the  fun.  Plato,  in 
particular,  believed  in  two  felf-exi dent  principles,  God 
and  matter.  The  former  he  confidered  as  the  fupreme 
Intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  beginning,  end,  or 
change ;  and  didiuguilhed  it  by  the  appellation  of  r» 
ay  a  ov}  the  Good.  Matter,  as  fubfiding  from  eternity, 
he  confidered  as  without  any  one  farm  or  ' quality  what- 


pofed  ail  teJ  parts  0f  ;t.  Aridotle,  who  didinguiflies  between  the 
foul,  to  he  intellectual  and‘fenfitivefouls,faysexprefsly  of  the  former, 
f*cn!  *h°nS  that  “it  enters  from  without, and  is  divine;”  acjdiugthis 
■fiift  mind;  reafon  for  his  opinion,  that  “its  energy  is  not  blended 
with  that  of  the  body — teurtUt  St  -rot  vow  novo* 

cr/Evai,  xai  liov  ova:  ptovor  ovSt  yap  avion  m  tvtytia  x 

*  Oe  Ge»e-/i,llK  mpyua  *.  As  to  the  Stoics,  C leant hes  held  (as  Sto- 
rat'l”e  Am~  bseus  informs  us  f ),  that  “every  thing  was  made  out 
hb .h!cap,3 .of  one,  and  would  be  again  refolved  into  one.”  But 

f  Ec.fr.'  let  Seneca  fpeak  for  them  all  :  “  Quid  ed  autem,  cur  ever,  and  as  having  a  natural  tendency  to  diforder.  Of 

.My/ c.  ao.  non  exi. times  in  eo  divini  aliquid  exidere,  qui  Dei  this  chaotic  mafs  God  formed  a  perfect  world,  after  the 

pars  ed  ?  Totum  hoc,  quo  continemur,  etunumed,  eternal  pattern  in  his  own  mind,  and  endowed  it  with 
52.  et  Deus  :  et  focii  ejusfumus,  et  membra |[ — Whyjhould  a  foul  or  emanation  from  himfelf.  In  the  language  of 
you  not  believe  fomething  to  be  divine  in  him,  who  is  indeed  Plato,  therefore,  the  univerfe  being  animated  by  a  foul 

pjrt  of  God  ?  That  whole  in  which  we  are  contained  which  proceeds  from  God,  is  called  the  fan  of  God ; 

is  one,  and  that  one  is  God  }  we  being  his  companions  and  and  feveral  parts  of  nature,  particularly  the  heavenly 
members.  Epictetus  fays,  The  fouls  of  men  have  the  bodies,  are  gods.  The  human  foul,  according  to  him, 
nearejl  relati.n  to  God,  as  being  parts  or  fragments  of  is  derived  by  emanation  from  God,  through  the  inter- 
him,  1  cerpted  and  torn  from  his  substance  :  amaf.tc  vention  of  this  foul  of  the  world  ;  and  receding  farther 
T8  sov,  ait  avlov  /aopia  ovexi  xai  aaoa-rac-feara.  Plato  writes  from  the  fird  intelligence,  it  is  inferior  in  perfection 
to  the  very  fame  purpofe,  when,  wihout  any  foften-  to  the  foul  of  the  world,  though  even  that  foul  isde- 
ing,  he  frequently  calls  the  foul  God,  and  part  of  bafed  by  fome  material  admixture.  To  account  more 
God.  And  Plutarch  fays,  that  “  Pythagoras  and  fully  for  the  origin  and  prefent  date  of  human  fouls, 

Plato  held  the  foul  to  be  immortal ;  for  that,  launch-  Plato  fuppofes  *,  that  “when  God  formed  the  uni- *  Enfield's 
ing  out  into  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  it  returns  to  its  verfe,  he  lepa rated  from  the  foul  of  the  world  inferior  Abridgment 
parent  and  original— -Huea^-ar,  umiUv,  xfiaphv  tmum  fouls,  equal  in  number  to  the  dars,  and  afiigned 
vUv^ov'  tfrova-av  yup  nc  T«1  too  4.VXK*’  anaxaptn  wpof  to  tfu>~  each  its  proper  celedial  abode  ;  but  that  thofe  fouls, 

1  Ve  Placi- H-ws  t<  Plutarch  declares  his  own  opinion  to  be,  that  (by  what  means,  or  for  what  rcafon,  does  not  appear),  J  *  3' 
-•/  Pbilofi-  tt  the  foul  is  not  fo  much  the  work  and  produftion  of  were  fent  down  to  the  earth  into  human  bodi*es,  as 


flTivfc  7  God,  as  a  PART  of  b*m  5  .nor  *8  lt  madc  BV  b*m’  but  into  fePulchie8  or  prifons.”  He  aferibes  to  this  caufe 
P7’ from  him,  and  out  of  him:  »  <h  4«;t» oux  W™  fr’  P°yoy’  the  depravity  and  mifery  to  which  human  nature  is 
x\hu  xai  m pc(-  Til  avlov,  a\\  An  aurou,  x«  F.s  avlov  liable ;  and  maintains,  that  it  “  is  only  by  difengaging 
ytyow  *.  But  it  is  needle fs  to  multiply  quotations.  itfelf  from  ,u  animid  paffions,  and  rifing  above  fonlible 
Cxcero  delivers  the  common  fentiments  of  hts  Greek  objea8>  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of  intelli- 

gence,  that  the  foul  of  man  can  be  prepared  to  return 
to  its  original  date.”  Not  inconlidently  with  this  doc¬ 
trine,  our  philosopher  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  foul  of 
man  as  confiding  of  three  parts  :  or  rather  he  feema 
to  have  thought  that  man  has  three  fouls ;  the  fird 
the  principle  of  intelligence,  the  fecond  of  pafiion,  and 

. r  . "  "7‘T  — -  r-;--  r  -  the  third  of  appetite  (m)  j  and  to  each  he  afiigns  its 

ed  inopi-  maintaining  the  foul  to  be  a  part  of  the  felf-exident  proper  p]ace  jn  the  human  bod  But  ;t  wa8  onl 

?he  JdeofSubftance*  they  differed  in  opinion,  or  at  lead  expref-  the  intelledual  foul  that  he  confidered  as  immortal, 
their  fepa-  fod  themfelves  differently,  as  to  the  mode  of  its  lepa-  Aridotle 

ration. 


*  Plato 
Queji 

§  Dc  Divi-  maders  on  this  head,  when  he  fays  $,  “A  natura  de- 
matrone, Hb.i.  orum^  ut  doftifiimls  fapientiffimifque  placuit,  hau- 
cp'45‘  stos  animos  et  libatos  habemus.”  And  again: 

«  Humanus  autem  animus  decerptus  ex  mente 
divina:  cum  alio  nullo,  nifi  cum  ipfo  Deo  (fi  hoc 
fas  ed  diflu),  c'omparari  poted.” 

But  differ-  Whild  the  philofophers  were  thus  unanimous 


(m)  “  Plato  triplicem  finxit  animam  ;  cujus  principatum,  id  ed,  rationem,  in  capite,  ficut  in  arce,  pofuit : 
et  duas  partes  feparare  voluit,  iram  et  cupiditatcm,  quas  locis  difelufit ;  iram  in  peftore,  cupiditatem  fubter 
precordia  locavit.”  Gicerptlis  Tvfc, .Sfutft.  lib,  i.  cap.  IO. 

This  hypothefis  has  been  adopted  by  the  learned  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  :  but  it  cannot  be 
proved  by  argument,  and  is  in  direct  oppofition  to  confcioufnefs.  Were  there  three  didinft  minds  in  each 

jnan _ the  principles  of  intelligence,  of  pafiion,  and  of  appetite,  it  is  obvious  that  each  man  would  be  three 

perfons,  and  that  none  of  thefe  perfons  could  know  any  thing  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  the  other  two. 
The  intelligent  perfon  could  not  rcafon  about  pajfon  or  appetite  ;  nor  could  the  perfons  who  know  nothing  but 
pafiion  and  appetite  reafon  about  intelligence ,  or  indeed  about  any  tiling  elfe.  The  very  quedion  at  iffue, 
therefore,  furnifhes  the  mod  complete  proof  poflible,  that  the  fame  individual  which  each  man  calls  himfelf, 
is  the  principle  of  intelligence,  of  pafiion,  and  of  appetite  ;  for  if  the  Platonic  hypothefis  were  true,  that 
quedion  could  never  have  been  darted,  as  no  one  individual  of  the  human  race  could  have  underdood  all  its 
terms.  It  may  be  juft  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  attributing  all  mo- 


Part  III. 

Ot  the  Im-  Ariftotle  taught, 


M  E  T  A  P 


terms  equally  exprefs,  that 
italityof  the  human  foul  is  a  part  of  God,  and  of  courle  that 
the  Snu  •  <  jts  fubfl-ance  ;s  0f  eternal  and  neceffary  exiftence.  Some 
of  his  followers,  indeed,  although  they  acknowledged 
two  frf  principles,  the  aftive  and  the  paflive,  yet  held, 
with  the  Stoics,  but  one  fubjlance  in  the  univerfe  ;  and 
to  reconcile  thefe  two  contradiftory  propofitions,  they 
were  obliged  to  fuppofe  matter  to  be  both  aflive  and 
pafiive.  Their  doctrine  on  this  fubjeft  is  thus  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Cicero:  “  De  natura  ita  dicebant,  ut  earn  divide- 
rent  in  res  duas,  ut  altera  diet  efRciens,  altera  autem 
quafi  huic  fe  praebens,  ea  quae  efficeretnr  aliquid.  In  eo, 
quod  efficeret,  vim  effe  cenfebant ;  in  eo  autem  quod  effi- 
ceretur,  materiam  quandam  j  inuTRoqjJE  tamen  u- 
trumque.  Nequeenim  materiam  ip fam  coherere  potu- 
iffe,  fi  nulla vi  contineretur,  ueque  vim  sine  aliqua 
f  Academi-  Materia  ;  nihileftenim,quodnon  alicubielTecogaturf.” 
dum,  lib.  i.  They  divided  nature  into  two  things ,  as  the  JirJl  principles  ; 
t“f>'  (>'  one  whereof  is  the  efficient  or  artificer ,  the  other  that  which 
offers  ttfelf  to  him  for  things  to  be  made  out  of  it .  In  the 
efficient  principle ,  tlrey  acknowledged  aSive  Jorce ;  in  the 
paffive ,  a  certain  matter  ;  but  fo,  that  in  each  both  of 
these  were  together  ;  forafmuch  ar  neither  the  matter 
could  cohere  together  un/ejs  it  were  contained  by  fame  active 
force ,  nor  the  active  force  subsist  of  itsecf  without 
matter  ;  betaufie  that  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  compelled 
to  befomewhere.  Agreeably  to  this  ftrange  do&rine, 
Arrian,  the  interpreter  of  Epiftetus,  fays  of  hiinfclf, 
uuiuvi.:.o*'JC,  y.tpoc  tu  upa  i/it  “  I  am  a  man 

(a  part  of  the  ™  »«*  0r  univerfe),  as  an  hour  is  part  of 
the  day. 

'  Ariftotle  himfelf  is.  generally  fuppofed  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  eternal  exiftence  of  two  fubftances,  mind 
and  matter  s  but  treating  of  the  generation  of  animals, 

he  fays,  **<?«  TO  ravh  Upyohc  V(  rpo-roy  Ttm 

*  De  Gene-  clva‘  «ho  <rvvi<rMai  Tartar  oroluv  tyrtpi>.r,p'n  Jn  the  Ulli- 
ratione  Am  verfe  there  is  a  certain  animal  heat ,  fo  as  that  after  a  man- 
[-fc  ii  ncr  thing*  are  full  of  mind  ;  wherefore  they  are  quickly 

completed  ( or  made  complete  animals )  when  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  portion  of  that  heal.  This  heat,  from  which, 
$  Tujul.  according  to  Cicero  the  Stagy  rite  derived  all  fouls, 
lib.  i.  c  3.  has,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  a  very  material  appear. 

ance ;  infomuch  that  the  learned  Mofheim  feems  to 
have  been  doubtful  whether  he  admitted  of  any  imma¬ 
terial  principle  in  man  ;  but  for  this  doubt  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  11s  to  be  no  folid  foundation.  Ariftotle  ex- 
prefsly  declares,  that  this  heat  is  not  fre  nor  any  fuch 
power ,  but  a  fpirit  which  is  in  the feeds  or  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  bodies’,  rovlo  St  ov  xop,  ovSi  roiavln  SvJxy.f  urhv,  a\\a 

*  De  Gtne-  to  eyTipiKuyCayoytyoy  tv  ra  a  Trip  yah  x«i  tv  ra  aypatu  rrvtvya  *. 

rai‘th»?'“~  And  as  the  excellent  perfon  himfelf  acknowledes  (n). 
Lb.  ii.  c  3. 
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that  Ariftotle  taught  the  exiftence  of  two  principle’,  Of  the  Im- 
God  and  matter,  not  indeed  fubfifting  feparately,  but 
eternally  linked  together  by  the  clofeft  union;  we  think 1  ^  *  . 

it  follows  undeniably,  that  this  heat,  from  which  he 
derived  all  fouls,  mu  ft  be  that  mind  which  he  called 
God,  and  which  he  conlidered  as  the  adtuating  foul  of 
the  univerfe. 

Upon  thefe  principles  neither  Ariftotle  nor  the 
Stoics  could  believe  with  Plato,  that  in  the  order  of 
nature  there  was  firft  an  emanation  from  the  fupreme 
mind  to  animate  the  univerfe,  and  then  through  this 
univerfal  foul  other  emanations  to  animate  mankind. 

The  Stagyrite  believed,  that  the  Supreme  Mind  him- 
felf  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  that  human  fouls  are 
immediately  derived  from  him.  The  genuine  Stoics, 
acknowledging  but  one  fubilance,  of  neceffity  conli¬ 
dered  both  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men  as  portions  of 
that  fubftance,  which  they  called.™**;  though  ftiil 
they  affected  to  make  fome  unintelligible  diitinftion 
between  body  and  mind.  But  however  the  various 
fchools  differed  as  to  thofe  points,  they  were  unanimous 
as  to  the  foul’s  being  a  part  of  the  felf-exifting  Sub- 
ftance;  and  Cicero  gives  their  whole  fyftem  from  Pa- 
cuvianus  in  words  which  cannot  be  mifunderftood: 

Quicquid  eft  hoe,  omnia  animat,  format,  aiit,  auget,  creac, 

SepeJit,  recipitque  in  lofe  omnia,  omniumque  idem  eft  l\, ter  : 

Indidemque  eadem,q  :  a:  oriuntur  de  integro,  atque  eo  Jem  occidunt.  ^  ^ 

To  thefe  veifes  he  immediately  fubjoins  the  following  Upon  theft- 
query  :  “  Quid  eft  igitur,  cur,  cum  domus  lit  omnium  principles 
una,  eaque  communis,  cumque  animi  hominum  semper  nmed^ih11* 
vverint ,  futvrisvf.  sint ,  cur  ii,quid  exqnoque  eveniat,  e-.-'flary6 
et  quid  quamque  remfignificet,perfpicerenon  poffint|]  ?”  exiftence  of 
And  upon  the  fame  principle  he  elfewhere  argues,  not fhc  fou! : 
merely  for  the  immortality,  but  for  the  eternity  and 
ceffary  exiftence  of  the  foul :  “  Animorum  nulla  in  ter  ***' 

ris  origo  invenire  poteft  :  His  enim  in  naturis  nihil 
inert,  quod  vim  memorise  mentis,  cogitationis  habeat ; 
quod  et  pnseterita  teneat,  et  futura  provideat,  et  com- 
ple&i  poflit  prsefentia  ;  quae  fola  divina  funt.  Nec 
invenietur  unqualm,  unde  ad  hominem  venire  poffint, 
nil!  a  Deo.  Ita  quicquid  eft  illud,  quod  fentit,  quod 
fapit,  quod  vult,  quodviget,  ctelefte  et  divinum  eft;  ,ob 

EAMQUE  REM  STERNUM  SIT  NEOESSE  EST,*.”  This  *  Ftotg  <fe- 

was  indeed  fecuring  the  future  permanency  of  the  foul  r<>»f<tiaiimer. 
in  the  moft  effe&ual  manner ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that 
what  had  not  a  beginning  can  never  have  an  end,  but 
mnft  be  of  eternal  and  neceffaiy  exiftence.  ^ 

But  when  the  ancients  attribute,  a  proper  eternity  But  not  in¬ 
to  the  foul,  we  mult  not  fuppofe  that  they  underftoodi  s  diftinct; 
it  to  be  eternal  in  its  difinft  and  perfonal exi/lence.  They  anrl  perfo- 
believed  that  it  preceded  or  •wasJifcerpted  in  time  from™1  caPa" 

theC‘y' 


tion,  and  even  the  coherence  of  the  minute  particles  of  body,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  mind,  of  courfe 
furnilhes  every  human  body  with  at  leaft  four  minds.  This  fourth  mind  differs  not  from  the  plafic  nature  of 
Cudworth,  and  is  likewife  a  Platonic  notion  apparently  better  founded.  That  there  are  in  our  bodies  mo¬ 
tions  perpetually  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  fomethihg  which  is  not  the  principle  of  either  our  intelligence* 
our  paflions,  or  our  appetites,  is  a  faft  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  if  thofe  motions  proceed  immediately 
from  mind,  it  muff  be  either  from  the  fupreme  mind,  or  from  fom e  fub ordinate  mind,  adling  under,  the  fupreme, 
but  wholly  diftinS from  and  independent  of  that  which  each  man  calls  himfelf., 

(n)  “  Non  cum  illis  componi  prorfus  poteft  Aristoteles,  qui  bina  rerum  fepaiataque  ftatuunt  principia, 
Dtum  et  materiam.  Arftiffime  enim  utrumque  hoc.injtium  conjunxit  Stagyrita,  atque  ipfa  naturae  neceflitate 
Deum  cohaerere  cum  mole  hac  corporea  putavit.”  Cudworlhls  Intellectual  Sfflem,  Book  I.  Chap  iv.  Se£t.  6. . 
Kote  3. 
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of  the  lm-  the  fubftance  t>f  God,  and  would  in  time  be  again  re- 
ThJsw?°lJhheiI  ^nt0  t^lat  fuhftance.  This  they  explained  by  a 
-  _  .  ‘  clofed  veffel  filled  with  fea-water;  which  fwimming  a 
while  upon  the  ocean,  does,  on  the  veffel’s  breaking, 
flow  in  again,  and  mingle  with  the  common  mafs. 
They  only  differed  about  the  time  of  this  reunion ; 
the  greater  part  holding  it  to  be  at  death;  but  the 
Pythagoreans  not  till  after  many  tranfmigrations.  The 
Platonifts  went  between  thefe  two  opinions ;  and  re- 
joined  pure  and  unpolluted  fouls  immediately  to  the 
Univerfal  Spirit ;  but  thofe  which  had  contracted  much 
defilement,  were  fent  into  a  fucceffion  of  other  bodies, 
to  be  purged  and  purified,  before  they  returned  to 
t  ^ "dZ  t^ie^r  Parent  fubftance.J” 

Lclatkn™  A  doftrine  fimilar  to  this  of  Plato  has  been  held 
*169  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Braminsin  India,  whofe 
A  fimilar  facred  books  teach,  “  That  intellect,  is  a  portion  of 
toeMb^th  t^ie  GREAT  soul  or  the  univerfe,  breathed  into  all 
Bramins,  creatures,  to  animate  them  for  a  certain  time;  that  af¬ 
ter  death  it  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns  like  a 
drop  into  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  firft  arofe; 
that  the  fouls  of  men  are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
other  animals,  by  being  endowed  with  reafon  and 
with  a  confcioufnefs  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  that  the 
foul  of  him  who  adheres  to  right  as  far  as  his  powers 
extend,  is  at  death  absorbed  into  that  divine  es¬ 
sence,  never  more  to  reanimate  flefh.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  do  evil,  are  not  at  death 
difengaged  from  all  the  elements  ;  but  are  immediate¬ 
ly  cloathed  with  a  body  of  fire,  air,  and  akajh  (a  kind 
of  celeftial  element,  through  which.the  planets  move, 
and  which  makes  no  refiftance)  in  which  they  are  for  a 
time  punifhed  in  hell.  After  the  feafon  of  their  grief 
is  over,  they  reanimate  other  bodies;  and  when  they 
arrive  through  thefe  tranfmigrations  at  a  ftate  of  pu¬ 
rity,  they  are  abforbed  into  God,  where  all  passions 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  consciousness 
%  See  Preli-  ls  L0ST  1N  blissJ.” 

’ferutoon  to  Whether  the  Greeks  derived  their  notions  of  the 
l)ow’7 Hi-  divinity  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls  from  the  eaft,  or 
Jlvey  of  In-  whether  both  they  and  the  Bramins  brought  the  fame 
doftan.  dodlrines  at  different  periods  from  Egypt,  it  is  foreign 
This  d°oc  fr°m  purpofe  of  this  article  to  inquire.  Certain  it 
trine  in-'  is,  that  the  philofopher’s  of  Greece  and  India  argued 
-compatible  in  the  very  fame  manner,  and  upon  the  very  fame  prin- 
with  a  fu-  ciple?,  for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul ;  and 
rewards* *fthat  t* *ie  ‘mrnorta'‘ty  which  they  taught  was  wholly 
And  punilh-  incompatible  with  God’s  moral  government  of  the 
anents.,  and  world,  and  with  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilh- 
ments.  That  this  is  true  of  the  doCtrine  of  the  Bra¬ 
mins,  is  evident  from  the  laft  quoted  fentence  :  for  if 
the  foul,  when  abforbed  into  the  Divine  effence,  lofes 
all  confcioufnefs  of  what  it  did  and  fuffered  in  the 
body,  it  cannot  pofiibly  be  rewarded  for  its  virtues 
praCtifed  upon  earth.  That  the jihilofophers  of  Greece 
taught  the  fame  ceffation  of  confcioufnefs,  might  be 
inferred  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  even  though  we 
had  not  Ariftotle’s  exprefs  declaration  to  that  purpofe: 

N°  215. 


For  as  they  all  believed  their  fouls  to  have  exifted  be-  Of  the  Im- 
fore  they  were  infufed  into  their  bodies,  and  as  each 
muft  have  been  confcious  that  he  remembered  nothing  f 

of  his  former  ftate  (o),  it  was  impofiible  to  avoid  con¬ 
cluding,  that  in  the  future  ftate  of  his  foul  as  littlewould 
be  remembered  of  the  prefent.  Accordingly  Ariftotle 
teaches,  that  “  the  agent  intellect  only  is  immortal  and 
eternal,  but  the  paftive  corruptible’’, — -rouh  (tom 
xaiaiSwt  *  St  wut  ptc Cudworth  thinks  this  *  De  /n'. 

a  very  doubtful  and  obfeure  paffage  ;  but  YVarburton,  ma> lilj.  hi. 
whofe  natural  acutenefs  often  difeovered  the  fenfe  ofca^' 6” 
ancient  authors  when  it  had  efcaped  the  fagacity  of 
abler  fcholars,  has  completely  proved,  that  by  the  agent 
intelletl  is  meant  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  and  by  the 
paffbve  its  particular  perceptions.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  Stagyrite,  from  the  common  principle  of  the 
foul’s  being  a  part  of  the  Divine  fubftance,  draws  a  con- 
clufion  againftafuture  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniihments; 
which  though  all  the  philofophers  (except  Socrates) 
embraced,  yet  all  were  not  fo  forward  to  avow. 

That  the  hypothelis  of  the  foul’s  being  a  part  of  Grolsly  afe. 
the  Divine  fubftance  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  we  furely  furd  iu  ft- 
need  not  fpend  time  in  proving.  The  argument  long  e  *  ’ 
ago  urged  againft  it  by  St  Auilin  muft  ere  now  have 
occurred  to  every  reader.  In  the  days  of  that  learned 
father  of  the  church,  it  was  not  wholly  given  up  by 
the  philofophers;  and  in  his  excellent  work  of  the 
City  of  God ,  he  thus  expofes  its  extravagance  and  im¬ 
piety  :  “  Quid  infelicius  credi  poteft,  quam  Dei  par¬ 
tem  vapulare,  cum  puer  vapulat  ?  Jam  vero  partes  Dei 
fieri  lafeivas,  iuiquas ,  im.pias ,  atque  omnino  damnab'tles, 
quis  ferre  poteft  nifi  qui  prorfus  infanit  ?” 

But  though  this  hypothelis  be  in  the  higheft  degree  yet  tjie  on. 
abfurd  and  wholly  untenible,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  the  vy  principle 
only  principle  from  which  the  natural  or  ejfcntia!  immor-  lrom  which 
td  ty  of  the  foul  can  pofiibly  be  inferred.  If  the  foul  had 
a  beginning.,  it  may  have  an  end;  for  nothing  can  be  more  ;o  pe  eflferv 
evident  than  that  the  being  which  had  not  exiftence  of  iaHy  im- 
itfelf  cannot  of  itfelf  have  perpetuity  of  exiftence.  Hu-m®rtal* 
man  works,  indeed,  continue  in  being  after  the  power 
of  the  workman  is  withdrawn  from  them ;  but  between 
human  works  and  the  Divine  there  is  this  immenfe  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  former  receive  from  the  artift  nothing 
but  their  form ;  whereas  the  latter  receive  from  the 
Creator  both  their  form  and  their  fubftance.  Forms 
are  nothing  but  modifications  of  fubftance ;  and  as 
fubftances  depend  upon  God  and  not  upon  man,  hu¬ 
man  works  are  continued  in  being  by  that  fiat  of  the 
Creator,  which  made  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are 
compofed  fufceptible  of  different  forms,  and  of  l'uch  a 
nature  as  to  retain  for  a  time  whatever  form  may  be 
impreffed  upon  them.  Human  works  therefore  are 
continued  in  being  by  a  power  different  from  that  by 
which  they  are  finilhed  ;  but  the  works  of  God  de¬ 
pend  wholly  upon  that  power  by  which  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  brought  into  exiftence ;  and  were  the  Creator 
to  withdraw  his  fupporting  energy,  the  whole  creation 
would  fink  into  nothing. 

8  Self- 


(o)  This  is  exprefsly  acknowledged  by  Cicero,  though  he  held  with  his  Greek  mailers  the  eternity  of  thd 
fold.  In  anfwer  to  fom-e  very  fooliih  affertions  concerning  the  evil  of  death,  he  fays,  “  Ita,  qui  nondura 
nati  funt,  miferi  jam  funt,  quia  non  funt :  et  nos  ipfi,  fi  poft  mortem  miferi  futnri  fumus,  miferi  fui- 

*nus  antequam  nati.  Ego  autem  non  commemini,  antequam  fum,  natus ,  me  miferum.  Tufcut.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
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Immorta-  Self-evident  as  this  truth  certainly  is,  fome  eminent 
philofophers  feem  to  have  queflioned  it.  “  No  fub- 
,  °U  ’  fiance  or  being  (fays  Mr  Baxter  *)  canr  have  a  natural 
a73  tendency  to  annihilation,  or  to  become  nothing.  That 
Baxter’s  ar- a  being  which  once  exifts  lhould  ceafe  to  ex  iff  is  a  real 
gument for  effect,  and  mull  be  produced  by  a  real  caufe :  But 
nr'effen'tial  t^“‘3  cau^e  could  not  be  planted  in  the  nature  of  any 
immortali-  fabftance  or  being  to  become  a  tendency  of  its  nature  ; 
ty  of  the  for  it  could  not  be  a  free  caufe ,  otherwife  it  mull  be  a 
foul  _  being  itfelf,  the  fubjeft  of  the  attribute  freedom,  and 
into  tlierefore  not  the  property  of  another  being  ;  nor  a  ne- 

tureoftbe  cefffry  caufe ,  for  fuch  a  caufe  is  only  the  effect  of  fome- 
fjuman  Soul ,  thing  impofing  that  neceflity,  and  fo  no  caufe  at  all.” 
vol.  i.  That  the  author’s  meaning  in  this  argument  is  good, 

ie  ^  cannot,  we  think,  be  controverted  ;  but  he  has  not  ex- 

Inconclu-  preffed  himfelf  with  his  ufual  accuracy.  He  feems  to 
five,  confound  caufes  with  the  abfence  of  caufes,  and  the  effeBs 
of  the  former  with  the  confequences  of  4the  latter.  The 
vifible  world  was  brought  into  exiflence  by  the  a£tual 
energy  of  the  power  of  God  ;  and  as  the  vifible  world 
had  nothing  of  itfelf,  it  can  remain  in  exiflence  only  by 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  energy.  This  energy  therefore 
is  at  the  prefent  moment  as  real  a  caufe  as  it  was  fix 
thoufand  years  ago,  or  at  any  pall  period  when  it  may 
have  been  firft  exerted  ;  and  the  vifible  world  is  its  real 
and  permanent  effeB..  But  would  the  ceafing  of  this 
energy  be  likewife  a  caufe?  It  would  certainly  be 
followed  with  the  annihilation  of  the  vifible  world, 
jutl  as  the  withdrawing  of  the  firn-beams  would  be 
followed  with  darknefs  on  the  earth.  Yet  as  no  one 
has  ever  fuppofed  that  darknefs,  a  non-entity,  is  a  po- 
ftive  effeB  of  the  fun  or  of  his  beams,  but  only  a  mere 
negative  confequence  of  their  abfence  ;  fo,  we  think, 
no  one  who  believes  in  creation  can  confider  that 
deftru&ion  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  the  energy  by  which  all  tilings  are  fup- 
plied,  as  the  pqfitive  effeB  of  a  contrary  energy,  or  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  negative  confequence  of  the  cea¬ 
fing  of  that  volition  or  energy  of  power  by  which 
God  at  firft  brought  things  into  exiflence.  For 
“  where  the  foundation  of  exiflence  lies  wholly  in  the 
power  of  an  infinite  Being  producing ,  the  ground  of  the 
continuance  of  that  exiflence  muft  be  wholly  in  the  fame 
power  conferving;  which  ha?,  therefore,  with  as  much 
truth  as  frequency, been  ftyled  a  continued  creation(p).” 
and  in  ef-  The  force  of  this  reafoning  Mr  Baxter  certainly  faw 
fe<5t  given  when  he  faid,  that  “  a  tendency  to  perfevere  in  the 
up  by  Mm- fame  ftate  of  nature,  and  a  tendency  to  change  it,  are 
contradictories,  and  impoffible  to  be  planted  in  the  fame 
fubjeCl  at  once :  or,  not  to  urge  the  contradi&ion,  if 
the  laft  prevailed,  the  remaining  in  the  fame  ftate  for 
any  given  time  would  be  impoffible.  We  forget  the 
true  caufe  of  all  thefe  tendencies,  the  will  of  God, 
which  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  contrary  to  itfelf.  The 
tendency  in  matter  to  petfevere  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
Vo  t.  XI.  Part  II. 
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reft  or  motion,  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Creator,  Immorta- 
who  preferves  all  things  in  their  exiflence  and  manner  !nys°f 
of  exiflence  :  nor  can  we  have  recourfe  to  any  other  °u  ‘  . 
caufe  for  the  prefervation  of  immaterial  fubftance  in 
its  exiflence.  Therefore  thefe  tendencies  are  to  be 
aferibed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  abfurd  to  fup¬ 
pofe  them  contrary.”  . 

All  this  is  unqueftionably  true.  The  exiflence  or  Analogical 
non-exiftence  of  matter  and  of  created  fpirits  depends  evidence  of 
wholly  upon  the  will  of  God  ;  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  immor- 
him  to  be  willing  to-day  the  reverfe  of  what  he  willed 
yefterday,  becaufe  we  know  that  all  his  volitions  are  and  a  mo- 
directed  by  unerring  wifdom.  We  have  likewife  theraLproof 
evidence  of  experience,  that  nothing  is  ever  fuffered  to  a  future 
perifh  but  particular  fyftems,  which  perifh  only  as  fy -  ^^sand” 
Jlems  by  a  decompofition  of  their  parts.  A  being,  punifh- 
which  like  the  foul  has  110  parts,  can  fuffer  no  decom-  meats, 
pofition ;  and  therefore,  if  it  perifh,  it  muft  perifh  by 
annihilation.  But  of  annihilation  there  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  a  Angle  inflance  ;  nor  can  we  look  for  a 
Angle  inflance  without  fuppofing  the  volitions  of  God 
to  partake  of  that  unftcadinefs  which  is  charafteriftic 
of  man.  Corporeal  fyftems,  when  they  have  ferved 
their  purpofe,  are  indeed  refolved  into  their  compo¬ 
nent  parts  5  but  the  matter  of  which  they  were  com- 
pofed,  fo  far  from  being  lojl,  becomes  the  matter  of 
other  fyftems  in  endlefs  fucceffion.  Analogy,  therefore, 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  when  the  human  body  is 
diffolved,  the  immaterial  principle  by  which  it  was  ani¬ 
mated  continues  to:  think  and  a -ft,  either  in  a  ftate  of 
feparation  from  all  body,  or  in  fome  material  vehicle  to 
which  it  is  intimately  united,  and  which  goes  off  with 
it  at  death  ;  or  elfe  that  it  is  preferved  by  the  Father  of 
fpirits,  for  the  purpofe  of  animating  a  body  in  fome 
future  ftate.  When  we  confider  the  different  ftates 
through  which  that  living  and  thinking  individual, 
which  each  man  calls  himfelf,  goe3,  from  the  moment 
that  it  firft  animates  an  embryo  in  the  womb,  to  the 
diffolution  of  the  man  of  fourfeore ;  and  when  we  re- 
fled  likewife  on  the  wifdom  and  immutability  of  God, 
together  with  the  various  diffolutions  of  corporeal  fy¬ 
ftems,  in  which  we  know  that  a  Angle  atom  of  mat¬ 
ter  has  never  been  loft ;  the  preemption  is  certainly 
llrong,  that  the  foul  (hall  fubfiil  after  the  diffolution  of 
the  body.  But  when  we  take  into  the  confideration  the 
moral  attributes  of  God— his  juftice  and  goodnefs,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  unequal  diftribution  of  happinefs  and 
mifery  in  the  prefent  world ;  this  prefumption  from 
analogy  amounts  to  a  complete  moral  proof  ■  that  there 
ffiall  be  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniffiments  (qJ. 

(See  Moral  Phitofophy  and  Religion)  ;  and  if 
we  eftimate  the  duration  of  the  rewards  by  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  Him  by  whom  they  are  to  be  conferred, 
we  cannot  imagine  them  ffiorter  than  eternity. 

4  F  Chap. 


(p)  See  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacra,  where  this  queflion  is  treated  in  a  very  mafterly  manner  by  one  of 
the  ableft  metaphyficians  of  the  laft  century.  See  alfo  our  article  Providence. 

(O  ^  was  by  fuch  arguments  that  Socrates  reafoned  himfelf  into  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
puniffiments.  He  was  Angular,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  this  belief ;  and  he  was  as  Angular  in  confmino- 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  morality.  “  What  could  be  the  caufe  of  this  belief,  but  this  reftiai  :,  of  which  his 
belief  was  a  natural  confequence  ?  For  having  confined  himfelf  to  morals,  he  had  nothing  to  miflead  him ; 
whereas  the  reft  of  the  philofophers,  applying  theitffelves  with  a  kind  of  fanaticifm  to  phyf.es  and  metaphyfes, 
had  drawn  a  number  of  abfurd,  though  fubtle,  concluiiorts,  which  diredtly  oppofetj  the  confequences  of  thofe 
moral  arguments.”  War  hurt  on's  Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Chap.V.  Of  Necessity  and  Liberty. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  adverted  to  that 
Freedom  of  great  moral  proof  for  a  future  ftate,  and  the  immor- 
agency  im-  tality  of  the  foul,  arifing  from  the  relation  in  which 
plied  in  ac-  maI)j  as  a  being  accountable  for  his  conduft,  Hands 
countable-  tQ  a  Go(i  of  almighty  power,  infinite  wifdom,  and 
m  8*  perfect  juftice.  But  the  circumftance  of  accountable- 
nefs  implies  freedom  of  agency  ;  for  it  is  contrary  to 
all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  (fee  Moral  Phi- 
lofophy),  that  a  man  fhould  be  either  rewarded  or  pu- 
nifhed  for  aftions  which  he 
pelled  to  perform. 

Everyman  Human  actions  are  of  three  kinds  :  one,  where  we 
has  power  aft  by  inftinft,  without  any  view  to  conferences ;  one, 
to  do  what  where  we  aft  by  will,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  end  ; 
he  wills :  an(j  on£j  wjiere  we  a£t  againft  will.  It  is  the  fecond 
kind  of  aftions  only  which  confers  upon  the  agent 
merit  or  demerit.  With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  he  afts 
blindly  (fee  Instinct),  without  deliberation  or 
choice  ;  and  the  external  aft  follows  from  the  inftinc- 
tive  impulfe,  no  lefs  necefTarily  than  a  Hone  by  its  gra¬ 
vity  falls  to  the  ground.  With  refpeft  to  the  laft, 
he  is  rather  an  inftrument  than  an  agent ;  and  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed,  that  were  a  ftrong  man  to  put  a 
fword  into  the  hand  of  one  who  is  weaker,  and  then 
to  force  it  through  the  body  of  a  third  perfon,  he  who 
held  the  fword  would  be  as  guiltlefs  of  the  murder  as 
the  fword  itfelf.  To  be  intitled  to  rewards,  or  liable 


Part  nr. 

writers  are  extremely  various,  and  that  tointroduce  them  Of  Ne- 
all  into  our  abftraft,  would  make  the  whole  a  mafs  of  an<* 
confufion.  We  fhall,  therefore,  feleft  one  writer  to  Lrfxrty-  f 
plead  the  caufe  of  neceflity,  fupplying  his  defefts  ' 

from  thofe  who,  though  inferior  to  him  on  the  whole, 
may  yet  have  argued  more  ably  on  fome  particular 
points  which  the  queftion  involves  :  and  to  this  com¬ 
bined  reafoning  we  fhall  fubjoin  fuch  anfwers  as  to  us 
appear  mod  conclufive.  Hartley,  Hume,  and  Prieft- 
ley,  are  perhaps  the  mod  profound  reafoners  on  the 
fide  of  neceflity  ;  but  there  is  fo  much  more  perfpi- 
„  cuity  in  the  arguments  of  Lord  Karnes,  that  we  can- 
neceflitated  or  com-  not  help  preferring  them,  as  being  on  the  whole  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  give  the  ordinary  reader  a  fair  view 
of  the  fubjeft. 

“  Into  aftions  done  with  a  view  to  an  end  (fey«Sch*^. 

of 

his  Lordfhip  $),  defire  and  will  enter:  defire  to  ac- neceflity, 
complifh  the  end  goes  firft  ;  the  will  to  aft,  in  order  according 
to  accomplifh  the  end,  is  next;  and  the  external  afttoLord 
follows  of  courfe.  It  is  the  wilLthen,  that  governs  of 

every  external  aft  done  as  a  mean  to  accomplifh  an  the  Hiflory 
end  ;  and  it  is  defire  to  accomplifh  the  end  that  puts  of  Man , 
the  will  in  motion  ;  defire,  in  this  view,  being  com- 
monly  termed  the  motive  to  aft.  But  what  is  it  that^jj  9* 
raifes  defire  ?  The  anfwer  is  ready  :  It  is  the  profpeft  left.  8. 
of  attaining  fome  agreeable  end,  or  of  evading  one 
that  is  difagreeable.  And  if  it  be  inquired,  what 
makes  an  objeft  agreeable  or  difagreeable  ?  the  anfwer 
is  equally  ready  :  It  is  our  nature  that  makes  it  fo. 

Certain  vifible  objefts  are  agreeable,  certain  founds, 


to  punifhment,  a  man  muft  aft  voluntarily  ;  or  in  other  and  certain  fmells :  other  objefts  of  thete  fenfes  are  dif- 
words,  his  aftions  muft  proceed  from  that  energy  of  agreeable.  But  there  we  muft  flop  ;  for  we  are  far 


mind  which  is  termed  volition:  and,  we  believe,  it. 
has  never  been  denied,  that  all  men  have  power  to  do 
whatfoever  they  will,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  their  minds  and  the  motions  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  uncontrolled  by  any  foreign  principle  or  caufe. 
“  Every  man  (fays  Prieftley)  is  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  whatever  fubjeft  he  pleafes,  to  confider 
the  reafons  for  Or  againft  any  fcheme  or  propofition, 
and  to  refleft  upon  them  as  long  as  he  fhall  think 
proper ;  as  well  as  to  walk  wherever  he  pleafes,  and 
to  do  whatever  his  hands  and  other  limbs  are  capable 
of  doing.”  Without  fuch  liberty  as  this,  morality 
is  inconceivable. 

*79  •  But  though  philofophers  have  in  general  agreed 

But  differ-  wjtj1  refpe&  to  the  power  which  a  man  has  to  per- 
ons  enter-  f°rm  fuch  aftions  as  he  wills,  they  have  differed  wide- 
tained  of  ly  in  opinion  refpefting  the  nature  of  his  volitions, 
the  free-  That  thefe  are  the  refult  of  motives,  has  feldom  if  ever 
Utbn°f  V0"  keen  queftioned  ;'but  whether  that  refult  be  neceflary, 
fo  as  that  the  agent  has  no  felf-determining  power  to 
decide  between  different  motives,  has  been  warmly 
difputed  by  men  equally  candid,  impartial,  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  The  principal  writers  on  the  fide  of  necef- 
fity  are,  Hobbes,  Collins,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Lord 


from  being  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  our  own 
nature  as  to  affign  the  caufes. 

“  With  refpeft  to  inftinftive  aftions,  no  perfon,  I 
prefume, thinks  that  there  is  any  freedom.  With  refpeft 
to  voluntary  aftions,  done  in  order  to  produce  fome 
effeft,  the  neceflity  is  the  fame,  though  lefs  apparent 
at  firft  view.  The  external  aftion  is  determined  by 
the  will ;  the  will  is  determined  by  defire ;  and  defire 
by  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable.  Here  is  a  chain 
of  caufes  and  effefts,  not  one  link  of  which  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  or  under  command  of  the  agent :  he  cannot  will 
but  according  to  his  defire  ;  he  cannot  defire,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable  in  the 
objefts  perceived  :  nor  do  thefe  qualities  depend  on  his 
inclination  or  fancy;  he  has  no  power  to  make  a 
beautiful  woman  ugly,  nor  to  make  a  rotten  carcafe 
fmell  fweetly. 

“  Many  good  men,  apprehending  danger  to  mora¬ 
lity  from  holding  our  aftions  to  be  neceflary,  endea¬ 
vour  to  break  the  chain  of  caufes- and  effefts  above 
mentioned  ;  maintaining,  that  whatever  influence  de¬ 
fire  or  motives  may  have,  it  is  the  agent  himfelf  who 
is  the  caufe  of  every  aftion  ;  that  defire  may  advife* 
but  cannot  command  ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  man  is 


Karnes,  Hartley,  Edwards,  Prieftley,  and  perhaps  ftill  free  to  aft  in  contradiftion  to  defire  and  to  the 
Locke.  On  the  other  fide  are,  Clarke,  King,  Law,  ftrongeft  motives. 


Reid,  Butler,  Price,  Bryant,  Wollafton,  Horftey. 
Beattie,  and  Gregory,  &c.  To  give  a  fhort  view  of  this 
celebrated  queftion,  is  all  that  our  limits  will  permit ; 
and  as  we  do  not  think  ourfelves  competent  to  fettle 
the  difpute,  it  were  perhaps  a  thing  defirable  to  give 
the  oppofite  reafonings  in  the  words  of  thofe  eminent 
authors  themfeves.  It  muft,  however,  be  obvious  to  the 
reader,  that  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  fo  many  different 


“  That  a  being  may  exfft  which  in  every  cafe  afts  ~ 
blindly  and  arbitrarily,  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  1  can  make  a  fhift  to  conceive :  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  even  to  imagine  a  thinking  and  rational' 
being,  that  has  affeftions  and  paflions,  that  has  a  de¬ 
firable  end  in  view,  that  can  eafily  accomplifh  this 
end;  and  yet  after  all  can  fly  off  or  remain  at  reft,  with¬ 
out  any  caufe,  reafon,  or  motive,  to  fway  it.  If  fuch  a 

X  whim 
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Of  Ne-  whimfical  being  can  poffibly  exift,  I  am  certain  that  and  human  government ;  by  it  perfous  of  fagacity  Of  Ne- 
ceility  and  man  ;s  nQt  t}iat  being.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  per-  forefee  the  conduct  of  others;  and  by  it  the  pre--cel!'itf at* 
liberty.  fon  above  the  condition  of  a  changeling,  but  can  fay  fcience  of  the  Deity  with  refpect  to  human  actions  is  ^  f 

’  why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him,  what  he  in-  clearly  eflabliftied.” 

tended.  Nor  is  a  lingle  fact  Hated  to  make  us  be-  Of  the  doctrine  of  neceffity,  a  more  perfpicuous 
lieve  that  ever  a  man  afted  again  ft  his  own  will  or  or  plaufible  view  than  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
•defire,  who  was  not  compelled  by  external  force. —  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  indeed 
On  the  contrary,  conftant  and  univerfal  experience  defective  perhaps,  as  his  Lordfliip  only  hints  at  the 

proves,  that  human  adlions  are  governed  by  certain-  nature  of  that  relation  which  fubfifts  between  motive 

inflexible  laws  ;  and  that  a  man  cannot  exert  his  and  action  ;  but  from  his  comparing  the  fludtuations 
felf-motive  power  but  in  purfuance  of  fome  defire  dr  of  the  mind  between  two  contending  motives,  to  the 
motive.  vibrations  of  a  balance  with  different  weights  in  the 

“  Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influence,  adtions  oppofite  feales,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
proceeding  from  it  would  appear  no  lefs  neceffary  he  agreed  exadtly  in  opinion  with  Mr  Hume  and  Dr 
than  the  adtions  of  matter.  The  various  degrees  of  Priellley.  Now  both  thefe  writers  hold,  that  the 
influence  that  motives  have  on  different  men  at  the  relation  of  motives  to  volition  and  adtiou,  is  the  very 
fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at  different  times,  fame  with  that  which  fubfi its  between  caufe  and-ef- 
occafion  a  doubt,  by  fuggefting  a  notion  of  chance,  fedt  in  phyfics,  as  far  as  they  are  both  known  to  us.  Hume* 
Some  motives,  however,  have  fuch  influence  as  to  leave  “  ft  is  uuiverfally  allowed  (fays  Mr  Hume  f ),  that  |-  Inquiry 
no  doubt:  a  timid  female  has  a  phyfical  power  to  matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  adluated  by  a  neceffary  concerning 
throw  herfelf  into  the  mouth  of  a  lion  roaring  for  force  ;  and  that  every  natural  effedt  is  fo  precifely  de-  ^un>an  Y"~ 
food  ;  but  fhe  is  with-held  by  terror  no  lefs  effedlual-  termined  by  the  energy  of  its  canfe,  that  no  other 
ly  than  by  cords:  if  fhe  (hould rufh  upon  a  lion,  would  effedt,  in  fuch  particular  circumftances,  could  poffibly 
not  every  one  conclude  that  fhe  was  frantic  ?  A  man,  have  refulted  from  it.  The  degree  and  direftion  of 
though  in  a  deep  fleep,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  preferibed 
adt,  but  he  cannot  exert  it.  A  man,  though  defpe-  with  fuch  exaftnefs,  that  a  living  creature  may  as  foon 
rately  in  love,  retains  a  phyfical  power  torefufe  the  hand  arife  from  the  (hock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion  in  any 
of  his  miftrefs ;  but  he  cannot  exert  that  power  in  other  degree  or  diredlion  than  what  is  adlually  pro- 
contradidtion  to  his  own  ardent  defire,  more  than  if  duced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  juft  and 
he  were  faff  afleep.  Now,  if  a  ftrong  motive  have  a  precife  idea  of  necfjity,  we  muff  conlider  whence  that 
neceffary  influence,  there  is  no  reafon  for  doubting,  idea  arifes,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bo- 
but  that  a  weak  motive  muff  alfo  have  its  influence,  dies.  But  our  idea  of  this  kind  of  neceffity  and  can- 
the  fame  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  Some  ac-  fation  arifes  entirely  from  the  uniformity  obfervable 
tions  indeed  are  Itrangely  irregular;  but  let  the  wild-  in  the  operations  of  nature,  where  fimilar  objedts  are 
eft  adtions  be  ferutinifed,  there  will  always  be  difeo-  conftantly  conjoined  together,  and  the  mind  is  deter- 
vered  fome  motive  or  defire,  which,  however  whimfi-  mined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from  the  appear- 
cal  or  capricious,  was  what  influenced  the  perfon  to  ance  of  the  other.  Thefe  two  circumftances  form 
adt.  Of  two  contending  motives,  is  it  not  natural  to  the  whole  of  that  necelfity  which  we  aferibe  to  mat- 
expedt  that  the  ftronger  will  prevail,  however  little  ter.  Beyond  the  conjlant  conjunction  of  fimilar  objedts, 
its  excels  may  be  ?  If  there  be  any  doubt,  it  mult  and  the  confequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other,  we 
arife  from  a  fuppofition,  that  a  weak  motive  may  be  have  no  notion  of  any  neceffity  or  connedtion.”  Hethen 
refilled  arbitrarily.  Where  then  are  we  to  fix  the  gives  a  pretty  long  detail  to  prove  a  great  uniformity 
boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  ftrong  motive  ?  If  a  among  the  adlions  of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages;  and 
weak  motive  can  be  refilled,  why  not  one  a  little  concludes  that  part  of  his  argument  with  affirming, 
ftronger,  and  why  not  the  ftrongeft  i  Between  two  “  not  only  that  the  conjundlion  between  motives  and 
motives  oppofing  each  other,  however  nearly  balanced,  voluntary  adlions  is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that 
a  man  has  not  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  mull  yield  between  the  caufe  and  effedt  in  any  part  of  nature  ; 
to  the  ftronger.  The  mind,  indeed,  fludluates  for  fome  but  alfo,  that  this  regular  conjundlion  has  been  uni¬ 
time,  and  finds  itfelf  in  a  meafure  loofe :  at  laft,  verfally  acknowledged  among  mankind,  and  has  never 
however,  it  is  determined  by  the  more  powerful  mo-  been  the  fubjedt  of  difpute  either  in  philofophy  or 
tive,  as  a  balance  is  by  the  greater  weight  after  many  common  life.”  He  afterwards  obferves,  “  that  men 
vibrations.  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  this  queftion  concerning 

“  Such,  then,  are  the  laws  that  govern  our  volun-  liberty  and  neceffity,  when  they  enter  upon  it  by  ex- 
tary  adlions.  A  man  is  abfolutely  free  to  adl  accord-  amining  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  the  influence  of  the 
ing  to  his  own  will ;  greater  freedom  than  which  is  underllanding,  and  the  operations  of  the  will.  Let 
not  conceivable.  At  the  fame  time,  as  man  is  made  them  firft  difeufs  a  more  fimple  queftion,  namely,  the 
accountable  for  his  condudl  to  his  Maker,  to  his  fel-  operations  of  body,  and  of  brute  unintelligent  matter; 
low-creatures,  and  to  himfelf,  he  is  not  left  to  aft  ar-  and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  cau- 
bitrarily ;  for  at  that  rate  he  would  be  altogether  un-  fation  and  neceffity,  except  that  of  a  conftant  con- 
accountable  :  his  will  is  regulated  by  defirej  and  de-  junftion  of  objefts  and  fubfequent  inference  of  the 
fire  by  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  him. — Tlius,  with  mind  from  one  to  another.  If  thefe  circumftances 
regard  to  human  condudl,  there  is  a  chain  of  laws  form  in  reality  the  whole  of  that  neceffity  which  we 
eftabli(hed  by  nature  ;  no  one  link  of  which  is  left  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumftances  be  alfo 
arbitrary.  By  that  wife  fyftem,  man  is  made  ac-  universally  acknowledged  to  take  place  in  the  opera- 
countable  }  by  it  he  is  made  a  fit  fubjeft  far  divine  tions  of  the  mind,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end ;  at  lealt 
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Of  Ne-  mull  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely  verbal.  When 
eefiity  and  we  conflcler  how  aptly  natural  and  moral  evidence  link 
.  ^  Y*  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of  argument,  we 

fhall  make  no  fcruple  to  allow  that  they  are  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  derived  from  the  fame  principles. — 
Between  a  connected  chain  of  natural  caufes  and  vo¬ 
luntary  aftions,  the  mind  feels  no  difference  in  paf- 
fing  from  one  link  to  another  ;  nor  is  lefs  certain  of 
a  future  event  which  depends  upon  motives  and  voli¬ 
tions,  than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  pre- 
fent  to  the  memory  and  fenfes  by  a  train  of  caufes, 
cemented  together  by  what  we  are  pleafed  to  call  a 
phyftcal  neceffity.  The  fame  experienced  union  has 
the  fame  effeft  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united  ob¬ 
jects  be  motives,  volition  and  aftion,  or  figure  and 
motion.  We  may  change  the  names  of  things,  but 
their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  underftanding 
never  change.” 

sSi  Dr  Prieflley,  in  words  a  little  different,  teaches  the 
r  P»e  -  very  fame  dodtnne  which  was  taught  by  Mr  Hume. — 
*Ttie D®r-  “  In  every  determination  of  the  mind  (fays  he*), 
trine  <./  pbi-  or  in  cafes  where  volition  and  choice  arc  concerned, 
hfiphical  alJ_  the  previous  circumftances  to  be  confidered  are  the 
'htflrSted  J^a*e  °f  mme^  (including  every  thing  belonging  to  the  will 
itfelf)>  and  the  views  of  things  prefented  to  it ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  is  generally  called  the  motive ,  though  un¬ 
der  this  term  fome  writers  comprehend  them  both. 
To  diftinguifh  the  manner  in  which  events  depending 
upon  will  and  choice  are  produced,  from  thofe  in  which 
no  volition  is  concerned,  the  former  are  faid  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  voluntarily,  and  the  latter  mechanically.  But  the 
fame  general  maxims  apply  to  them  both.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  determine  a  priori  how  a  man  will  aft 
iu  any  particular  cafe ;  but  it  is  becaufe  we  are  not 
particularly  acquainted  with  his  difpofition  of  mind , pre- 
cife  fituation ,  and  views  of  things.  But  neither  can  we  tell 
iu  which  way  the  wind  will  blow  to-morrow,  though 
the  air  is  certainly  fubjeft  to  no  other  than  neceffary 
laws  of  motion. 

“  It  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  there  can 
be  no  effeft  without  an  adequate  caufe.  This  is 
even  the  foundation  on  which  the  only  proper  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  being  of  a  God  refb.  And  the  neceffa- 
rian  afferts,  that  if,  in  any  given  (late  of  mind,  with 
icfpeft  both  to  difpofition  and  motives,  two  different 
determinations  or  volitions  be  poflible,  it  can  be  fa 
on  no  other  principle,  than  that  one  of  them  fhall 
come  under  the  deferiptiotr  of  an  ejfcEt  without  a  caufe; 
juft  as  if  the  beam  of  a  balance  might  incline  either 
way,  though  loaded  with'  equal  weights.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  mechanifm  of  the  balance  is  of 
one  kind,  and  that  of  the  mind  of  another;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  convenient  to  denominate  them 
by  different  words ;  as,  for  inftance,  that  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  may  be  termed  a  phyftcal,  and  that  of  the  mind 
a  moral  mechanifm.  But  ft  ill,  if  there  be  a  real  me - 
-  hanifm  iu  both  cafes,  fo  that  there  can  be  only  one 
refult  from  the  fame  previous  eircumftances,  there 
will  be  a  real  neceffity ,  enforcing  an  abfolute  certain¬ 
ty  in  the  event.  For  it  muft  be  underftbod,  that  all 
that  is  ever  meant  by  neceffity  in  a  caufe,  is  that  which 
produces  certainty  in  the  effect." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  human  volitions,  according 
to  every  neceffarian  of  eminence  who  has  written  on 
the  fubjeft  Gnce  the  days  of  Hobbes  :  and  if  this  the- 
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ory  be  juft,  if  there  be  a  conftant  and  infeparable  Of  Ne- 
conjunftion  of  motives  and  aftions  fimilar  to  that  tanc* 
of  caufe  and  effeft  in  phyfics,  it  is  obvious,  that  .  ‘  %  y‘  j 
in  volition  the  mind  is  as  inert  as  body  is  in  motion. 

This  confequence  is  indeed  avowed  and  infilled  upon  View  of 
by  Hume,  Prieftley,  and  their  adherents;  whilft  the  ad-  human  li- 
vocates  for  human  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  ^erty* 

.  for  an  abfolute  exemption  of  the  will  from  all  internal 
neceffity,. arifing  from  its  own  frame  and  conftitution, 
the  impulfe  of  fuperior,  beings,  or  the  operations  of 
objefts,  reafons,  or  motives,  &c.  By  this  they  do  not 
mean,  that  between  motives  and  volitions  there  is  no 
relation  whatever,  or  that  a  man  can  ever  choofe  evil 
as  evil,  or  refufe  good  as  good.  Such  an  affertion 
would  be  contrary  to  confeioufnefs  and  univerfal  expe¬ 
rience.  But  what  they  endeavour  to  prove  is,  that 
the  conjunction  of  motive  and  volition  is  not  infepa¬ 
rable,  like  that  of  caufe  and  effeft  in  phyfics ;  that  a 
man  may  in  mod  cafes  choofe  according  to  any  one  of 
two  or  more  motives  prefented  to  his  view  ;  that  by 
choofing  any  thing,  he  may  make  it  in  fome  meafure 
agreeable  by  his  own  aft,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  may  bertd  his  defire  to  it ;  that  in  volition,  the 
mind  is  not  inert ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  un¬ 
der  no  neceffity  to  aft  in  a  particular  manner  in  any 
given  cafe  whatever. 

That  the  conjunftion  of  motive  and  aftion  is  not 
conftant  like  that  of  caufe  and  effeft  in  phyfics,  and 
that  by  cotlfequence  the  mind  in  forming  volitions  is 
not  inert,  has  been  evinced  by  Dr  Gregory  with  the 
force  and  precifion  of  mathematical  demonftration.— 

Former  writers  on  the  fide  of  liberty  had  often  ob- 
fervea,  that  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  inertia  of 
mind,  a  man,  with  equal  and  oppofite  motives  pre¬ 
fented  at  once  to  his  view,  would,  during  their  conti¬ 
nuance,  remain  perfeftly  at  reft,  like  a  balance  equally 
loaded  in  both  feales.  The  obfervation  is  admitted  to 
be  juft  by  all  tlie  advocates  for  neceffity;  but  they 
contrive  to  evade  its  confequences,  by  denying  that  in 
any  ^given  cafe  a  man  can  be  at  once  affailed  by  two 
equal  and  oppofite  motives.  Thus,  when  it  .is  faid 
that  a  porter,  {landing  with  his  face  due  north,  mull 
remain  in  that  pofition  at  perfeft  reft,  as  long  as  equal 
motives  {hall  at  once  be  offered  to  him  for  travelling 
eaftward  and  weftward,  the  neceffarians  admit  the 
force  of  the  argument ;  but  when  it  is  added  that  a 
guinea,  offered  for  every  mile  that  he  fhould  travel  in 
each  of  thefe  oppofite  direftions,  ought  therefore  to 
fix  him  at  reft  till  one  of  the  offers  be  withdrawn,  they 
deny  that  the  defire  of  gaining  the  guineas  is  the 
whole  of  the  motives  which  operate  upon  his  mind.  He 
may  have,  fay  they,  fome  fecret  reafon  which  we  can¬ 
not  difeern  for  preferring  the  one  direftion  to  the  o- 
ther;  and  that  reafon,  added  to  the  guinea,  will  make 
him  go  eaftward  or  weftward,  juft  as  an  ounce  thrown 
into  either  fcale  of  a  balance  poifed  by  equal  weights 
will  make  that  fcale  preponderate.  Though  we  think 
that  this  folution  of  the  difficulty  can  fatisfy  no  man 
who  is  not  already  biaffed  to  the  neceffarian  fyftem  j 
and  though,  even  were  it  to  be  admitted,  it  feems  to 
.  militate  againft  the  conftant  conjunftion  of  motives  and 
aftions,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  the  porter  muft 
travel  the  road  which  he  has  been  neceffitated  to 
choofe  with  reluftance  and  a  hesrvy  4heart ;  yet  a3  it 
may  admit  of  endlefs  quibbling  upon  ambiguous 
2  words, 
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the  reader,  by  calling  two  energies  of  mind,  between  an<1' 
which  there  is  little  or  no'  fimilarity,  by  the  fame  liberty.  . 
name.  He  perceived,  or  knew,  that  to  comply  with  "  v 


Of  No-  words,  the  philofophical  world  is  much  indebted  to  defire  not  to  fin  againft  God  ;  but  this  is  confounding  Of  Ne- 

ceffity  and  j)r  Gregory  J  for  an  argument  which,  in  our  opinion,  i - n: —  *■ - — - r  . ;  j  i  . 

.  LlJ^r,y-  ,  can  neither  be  overturned  nor  evaded,  and  which  de- 

\Ejfayon  monftrates  that  the  conjunction  of  motive  and  aftion  ^  __r  __  _  _ 

the  Relation  cannot  be  conftant  and  infeparable,  like  that  of  caufe  his  miftrefs’s  requeft  would  be  to  fin  againft  God  ;  he 
lj' V'“  1  r~~  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  fin  againft  God,  and  there¬ 

fore  he  chofe  or  determined  himfelf  not  to  do  it.  We 
can  eafily  conceive  how  the  prefence,  attitudes,  and 
addrefs,  of  the  lady  might  be  agreeable  to  him,  and 
excite  defire.  There  may  very  pofiibly  be  more  than  one 
of  our  readers,  who, during  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  have 


between  Via-  ang  effeft  in  phylics. 

tbn  an<i  AC'  ^*s  reafoning  is  to  this  purpofe  :  Suppofe  a  porter 
‘  284  t0  be  offered  a  guinea  for  every  mile'  that  he  ihall 

Pemonftra  travel  direftly  eaftward.  If  there  be  no  phyfical  caufe  _  _  _ _ _ _ | 

tion  that  or  moral  motive  to  keep  him  at  reft,  or  to  induce  him  excite  defire.  There  may  very  pofiibly  be  more  than  one 
iunCHon  of  t0  niove  in  another  direction,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  of  our  readers,  who, during  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  have 
motive  and  uPon  either  hypothecs,  but  he  will  gladly  embrace  the  experienced  fbmething  of  the  fame  kind  :  but  could 


propofal,  and  travel  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to 
him,  till  he  (hall  have  gained  as  much  money  as  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  molt  avaricious  delires.  The  fame  thing  would 
have  happened,  if  a  guine.a  had  been  offered  for  every 
mile  that  he  Ihoiud  travel  due  fouth.  In  thefe  two 
cafes  taken  feparately,  the  relation  between  the  man’s 
motives  and  his  aftions  would  be  ftrikingly  analogous 
to  that  between  a  Angle  impulfe  and  motion  in  phyfics. 
Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  two  offers  to  be  made  at  the 
fame  inftant,  and  the  man  to  be  affured’that  if  he  tra- 


ab  ft  raft  truth  be  in  the  fame  way  agreeable,  fo  as  to 
excite  in  his  mind  a  dejire  of  virtue  fufficient  to  annihi¬ 
late  or  banilh  the  defire  of  the  woman  ?  As  well  may 
it  be  faid  that  one  fenfation  can  annihilate  another* 
that  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow  can  remove 
the  fenfation  of  ftench  from  the  mind  of  him  who  is 
plunged  into  the  midft  of  a  dunghill,  or  that  the  fmell 
of  a  rofe  can  make  a  man  infenlible  to  the  pain  of  a 
ftroke  inflifted  by  a  bludgeon.  Senfitive  defire,  and 
the  perception  of  duty,  are  things  fo  totally  different. 


vel  eaftward  he  can  have  no  part  of  the  reward  pro-  that  to  confider  them  as  operating  againft  each  other, 
mifed  for  his  travelling  to  the  fouth,  and  that  if  he  like  different  weights  in  the  oppofite  fcales  of  a  ba- 
t ravel  fouthward  he  can  have  no  part  of  the  reward  lance,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe  that  found  can  ope- 
nvnm.Ted  fnr  his  travel! in  or  to  the  eaft.  What  is  he  to  rate  agajnft  colour,  or  colour  againft  fmell.  A  man 

may  prefer  found  to  colour,  or  colour  to  fmell,  and 
aft  accordingly  ;  but  the  determination  muft  be  wholly 
his  own,  unlefs  thefe  two  fenfations  be  themfelves  ei- 


promifed  for  his  travelling  to  the  eaft.  What  is  he  to 
do  in  this  cafe  ?  If  his  mind  be  inert  in  volition,  and 
if  the  two  motives  operate  upon  him  with  the  fame 
neceflity  that  caufes  operate  in  phyfics,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  man  could  travel  neither  towards  the  eaft  nor 
towards  the  fouth,  but  in  a  diagonal  direftion  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  ;  and  this  he  muft  do  willing¬ 
ly,  although  perfectly  fatisfied  that  he  could  gain  no¬ 
thing  by  his  journey.  As  this  inference  is  contrary 
to  fact  and  univerfal  experience,  the  Doftor  Very 
juftly  concludes  that  the  premifes,  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
duced  by  mathematical  reafoning,  muft  be  falfe  and 
abfurd  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  relation  between 
motive  and  aftion  cannot  be  that  of  conftant  conjunc¬ 
tion,  lrke  the  relation  between  caufe  and  effect  in  phy¬ 
fics. 

He  ufes  many  arguments  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
equally  convincing,  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of  fuppo- 
fing  the  inertnefs  of  mind,  and  only  an  occafional  con¬ 
junction  of  motives  and  aftions;  but  we  forbear  to 
quote  them,  both  becaufe  we  wifh  his  book  to  be  read, 
and  becaufe  we  think  the  Angle  argument  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  him  fulficient  to  demob fh  the 
theory  of  Prieftley  and  Hume,  which  refts  wholly  up¬ 
on  the  hypothefis  of  the  conjlant  conjunction  of  mo¬ 
tive  and  aftion. 

But  is  it  then  not  really  true,  that  the  external  ac¬ 
tion  is  determined  by  the  will,  the  will  by  defife,  and 
defire  by  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable  i  That  the 
external  aftion  is  univerfally  determined  by  the  will,  is 

certainly  true;  but  that  the  will  is  neceifitated  and  uui-  _ _ _ o  _ __ 

verfady  determined  by  the  defire  is  as  certainly  falfe.  If  either  the  one  or  the  other.  When  it  is  affirmed,  that 
Potiphar’s  vvife  was  handfome,  and  made  her  propofal  fuch  felf  determination  would  be  an  effeft  without  a 
to  Jofepli  with  any  degree  of  female  addrefs  ;  and  if  caufe,  the  advocates  for  liberty  cannot  help  thinking 
his  conftitution  was  like  that  of  other  young  men  ;  that  their  antagonifts  are  guilty  of  advancing  as  ail  ar- 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  be  tclt  a  d fire  to  do  gument  a  petitio  principYi  ;  for  the  affirmation  is  true, 
what  file  requefted  of  him  :  yet  we  know  that  he  wiled  only  if  the  mind  in  volition  be  inert,  and  the  inertia  of 
to  do  otherwife,  and  in  direft  oppolition  to  his  ilrfire  the  mind  is  the  foie  queftion  at  iffue.  If  the  mind  be 
ffed  from  the  room.  Perhaps  it  may.be  faid,  that  his  not  inert,  it  is  plain,  that  in  confequence  of  a  man’s 
vofition  to  flee  was  the  effeft  cf  a  contrary  and  ftronger  felf-determination,  no  effeft  would  be  produced  without 


tlier  agents  or  phyfical  caufes  of  the  fame  hud,  like 
the  weights  in  the  oppofite  fcales  of  the  balance. 

The  advocates  for  liberty  do  not  pretend,  that  in  Men  do 
matters  of  importance  a  man  ever  afts  without  fome  not  always* 
motive  or  reafon  for  his  conduft.  All  that  they  infill;  determine 
upon  is,  that  between  two  or  more  motives  of  differ-  [)het^elvc3 
ent  kinds  he  has  a  liberty  of  choice,  and  that  he  doesftrongeft 
not  always  determine  himfelf  by  that  which  he  knows  motive,, 
to  be  the  greateft.  Without  fuch  freedom,  they 
think  men  might  be  often  brought  into  filiations 
where  they  could  not  aft  at  all,  and  where  inaftion 
would  at  the  fame  time  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ab¬ 
furd.  Thus,  were  two  bags  of  gold,  containing  each 
a  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand  guineas,  to  be  plaeed  on  * 
the  fame  table,  before  a  man  whofe  family  is  perifhing 
for  want,  and  were  the  man  to  be' told  that  lie  might 
take  either  of  them,  but  not  both,  is  it  conceivable 
that  he  would  be  held  in  perpetual  fufpence  between 
the  two  ?  No ;  he  would  inftantly  and  with  alacrity 
take  up  one  of  them,  without  feeling  the  leaft  reo-ret 
for  the  want  of  the  other.  This  aftion  would,  indeed, 
be  the  confequence  of  a  very  powerful  motive,  the 
defire  to  obtain  honeftly  that  wealth  of  which  lie  and 
his  family  flood  fo  much  in  need.  That  motive,  how¬ 
ever,  being  general,  would  draw  him  equally  to  both 
bags ;  and  it  remains  with  the  neceffarians  to  fay  by 
what  die  than  a  felf  determining  power  he  could  take 
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At  any  rate,  motives  cannot  be  one  time  refilled  temptations,  to  which  at  another 

‘  '  '  '  ‘  they  have  chofen  to  yield.  _  Sen"4 

That  there  is  a  relation  between  motives  and  adlions,  ' 
muft  be  confeffed  ;  but  that  relation  js  neither  necefft- 
ty ,  nor  conftant  conjundlion.  If  it  were,  all  aftionslf  they  did, 
would  be  perfectly  rational ;  and  folly,  as  well  as  meritfolly  as  well 
and  demerit,  would  be  baniihed  from  the  conduct  ofan^deme- 
men.  What  is  the  particular  nature  of  that  relation  r;t  WOuld 
which  fubfifts  between  the  voluntary  adtions  of  men,  b<-  bamfhed 
and  the  motives  from  which  they  proceed,  can  befron),the 
i _ .. _ : i:  — 1__  l'  A  __.i  world. 


of  Ne-  a  fuflicient  caufe. 
ecffity  and  caufes  jn  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  caufe  is 
that  which  produces  an  effeft  ;  but  the  produdlion  of 
an  effect  requires  adlive  power  ;  and  power  being  a 
quality  muft  be  the  quality  of  fome  being  by  whom  it 
■may  be  exerted.  Power  may  be  dormant,  and  there¬ 
fore  power  without  will  produces  no  effect.  Are  mo¬ 
tives,  then,  real  beings,  endowed  with  power  and  will  ? 
No ;  they  are  only  views  of  things  or  mental  concep¬ 
tions,  which  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  of  the  word  are  paf- 
five ;  and  between  two  motives  the  mind  determines 
itfelf,  without  receiving  an  impulfe  from  either. 

Nor  is  it  only  between  motives  of  equal  force  that 


known  to  every  individual  only  by  an  attentive  and wor  ' 
unbiaffed  reflection  on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
Without  this  reflection,  no  man  can  be  made  to  un¬ 


men  have  the  power  of  determining  themfelves.  Who-  derltand  it  by  the  reafonings  of  philofophers,  and  with 


ever  believes  in  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  and  yet  aCts  in  a  manner  which  he  knows  to 
be  offenfive  to  Him  who  is  to  be  the  future  and  final 


it  no  man  can  need  the  aid  of  thofe  reafonings.  That 
a  felf-determining  power,  fuch  as  that  for  which  we 
plead,  contributes  to  the  fum  of  human  happinefs,  has 


-judge,  unqueftionably  prefers  to  the  ftrongeft  of  all  been  fhown  by  Archbiihop  King  and  his  ingenious 


motives,  another  which  even  to  himfelf  appears  to 
have  comparatively  but  very  little  ftrength.  Whether 
there  be  men  who  occafionally  aft  in  this  manner,  is  a 
queftion  which  can  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to 
every  one’s  confcioufnefs.  That  there  are,  we  can  have 
no  doubt ;  for  we  never  met  with  a  Angle  individual, 
wot  biaffed  by  fyftem,  who  was  not  ready  to  acknow- 


tranfiator ;  who  have  proved,  with  the  force  of  demon- 
ftration,  that  the  mind  can  take  pleafure  in  the  objedl  of 
its  choice,  though  that  objedl  be  in  itfelf  neither  agree¬ 
able  nor  difagreeable  to  our  natural  appetites  ;  and  that 
if  it  could  not,  it  would  be  vain  in  fuch  a  world  as 
ours  to  hope  for  any  portion  of  felicity.  Into  that 
detail  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  :  but  to 


ledge,  that  during  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  had  done  the  reader  who  wiflies  for  further  information,  we  be' 


many  things,  which  at  the  time  of  action  he  clearly 
perceived  to  be  contrary  to  his  true  interell.  Without 
a  felf-determining  power  in  the  mind,  this  could  never 
be  the  cafe.  Did  motives  operate  with  the  neceffity 
of  phyfical  caufes,  it  is  obvious  that  in  every  pofiible 
fituation  the  ftrongeft  muft  conftantly  prevail; and  that 
he  who  in  certain  circumftances  had  in  time  pall  done 


leave  to  recommend  the  laft  edition  of  King’s  Origin 
of  Evil,  by  Dr  Law  late  bilhop  of  Oarlifle  ;  without, 
however,  vouching  for  the  truth  of  all  the  opinions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  either  of  thofe  learned  writers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  it  is  only  in  volition  that  we  are  con- 
feious  of  any  original  adlive  power  in  ourfelves,  and 


any  particular  thing,  would  on  a  return  of  the  fame  cir-  that  without  fuch  confcioufnefs  we  could  never  have 


cumftances  do  the  very  fame  thing  in  every  time  future. 
Dr  Priellley,  indeed,  wilhes  to  perfuade  his  readers 
that  this  is  adlually  the  cafe.  “  In  every  determination 
of  the  mind  (bays  he),  or  in  cafes  where  volition  and 
choice  are  concerned,  all  the  previous  circumftances 
to  be  confidered  are  the  Jlate  of  mind  (including  every 


acquired  the  notion  of  adlive  power.  In  our  defires 
and  appetites,  we  neither  are  adlive  nor  fuppofe  our- 
felves  adlive.  Lord  Karnes,  and  moll  neceffarians, 
confound  defire  with  volition  ;  but  that  they  are  per- 
fedlly  dillindl  is  plain  from  this  circumftance,  that  we 
daily  deftre  many  things  which  we  know  to  be  wholly 


thing  belonging  to  the  will  itfelf  ),  and  the  various  views  of  out  of  our  own  power  *,  whereas  no  man  ever  willed*  Rtifs 


things  prefented  to  it and  he  affirms,  that  “  when¬ 
ever  the  fame  precife  circumftances  occur  twice,  the 
very  fame  determination  or  choice  will  certainly  be 
made  the  fecond  time  that  was  made  the  firft.”  This 
is  an  affertion  of  which  no  man  can  controvert  the 
truth  ;  for  it  is  an  identical  propofition.  If  in  the 
circumftances  previous  to  the  determination  of  the 
mind,  every  t/jing  belonging  to  the  will  itfelf  muft  be 
included,  it  is  felf-evident  that  he  who  in  any  given 
circumftances  has  adlcd  a  particular  part,  will  on  a  re¬ 
turn  of  thefe  circumftances  abl  the  fame  part  a  fecond 


what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  his  own  power.  We 
all  defre  or  wilh  that  our  children  may  be  virtuous,  ^p^r's^L 
wife,  and  happy  ;  and  though  we  are  confcious  that  ‘ 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  them  fo,  we  cannot 
banilh  the  defire  from  our  breafts.  But  madmen  only 
have  ever  willed  virtue,  wifdom,  and  happinefs,  to 
any  perfon  ;  and  if  there  was  ever  a  man  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  mad  as  to  exert  fuch  a  volition  as  this,  he  has 
at  the  time  fancied  himfelf  a  divinity,  and  therefore 
believed  that  the  objedl  of  his  volition  depended  upon 
himfelf.  When  the  aftronomer,  whofe  charafter  is  fo 


time  ;  for  this  is  only  faying,  that  he  who  on  two  dif-  admirably  drawn  by  our  great  mafter  of  moral  wif- 


ferent  occafions  lhali  exert  volitions  of  the  fame  ten-  dom  j-,  fancied  himfelf  the  regulator  of  the  weather  ^  p„jtia 


dency,  will  nut  on  thefe  occafions  exert  volitions  of  and  the  dittributor  of  the  feafons,  he  might  will  either  Prince  of 


which  the  tendencies  are  different.  But  the  quellion 
to  be  decided  is,  Whether  a  man,  in  the  fame  general 
ftate  of  mind,  poffeffed  of  the  fame  degree  of  health, 
and  confcious  of  the  fame  appetites,  muft,  in  external 
circumftances  perfedlly  alike,  neceflanly  exert  at  all 
times  the  fame  volitions.  That  the  human  mind  is 
under  no  fuch  neceffity,  we  think  every  man’s  confci¬ 
oufnefs  and  experience  may  abundantly  fatisfy  him ; 
for  there  are,  perhaps,  but  very  few  who  have  not  at 


or  funjhine  as  lie  thought  proper,  becaufe  he  con -Abyjfmu 
fidered  the  objedl  of  bis  volition  as  depending  upon  a 
power  imparted  to  him  from  heaven  ;  but  though  he 
might  define ,  he  could  not  will,  the  rifing  or  the  falling 
of  winds,  for  thefe  he  confeffed  were  not  fubjedled  to 
his  authority.  In  a  word,  without  freedom  in  voli¬ 
tion,  power  is  inconceivable  ;  and  therefore  it  is  as 
certain  that  we  are  free  -agents,  as  that  we  have  any 
notion  of  adlive  powers. 


Chap, 


Partlll.  M  E  T  A  P  H 

Of  the  Be 

inland  At.-  Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Being  and  Attributes 

tributes  ot  J  r  r~> 

God.  9j  GOD. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  as  of  bodies 
there  are  various  kinds,  endowed  with  various  proper¬ 
ties  j  fo  the  probability  is,  that  of  minds  endowed 
■with  different  powers,  or  different  degrees  of  power, 
the  variety  may  be  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater.  The 
exiftence  and  powers  of  our  own  minds  are  made  known 
to  us  by  confcioufnefs  and  refle&ion  ;  and  from  our 
dependent  ftate,  and  the  mutability  of  the  obje&s 
around  us,  we  are  neceffarily  led  to  infer  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  another  mind,  which  is  independent,  unchange¬ 
able,  eternal,  and  the  caufe  of  all  things  which  have 
a  beginning  of  exiftence.  Between  that  mind  and  our 
own,  we  can  hardly  avoid  believing  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  orders  of  “  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  vir¬ 
tues,  powers but  as  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge 
of  fuch  intermediate  beings,  and  cannot  form  any 
thing  which  we  perceive  difcern  the  necefftty  of  their 

287  exiftence,  they  are  not  properly  the  objects  of  fcience. 
The  exift-  The  exiftence,  however,  and  many  of  the  attributes 
®od  ca-  °f  One  Firft  Caufe,  are  capable  of  the  ftrid eft.  demon- 
pable  of  de.  ftration ;  “  for  the  invifible  things  of  Him  from  the 
monftra-  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  feen,  being  under- 
Uon‘  flood  by  the  things  which  are  made.” 

Of  this  great  truth,  the  moft  important  by  far  which 
can  occupy  the  mind  of  man,  many  demonftrations 
have  been  given  both  by  divines  and  by  philofophers. 
We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  fuch  a  one  as  to  us 
appears  perfe&ly  conclufive,  being  founded  on  the  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  which  we  have  of  our  own  exiftence, 
and  therefore  independent  of  all  theories  about  the  na¬ 
ture  and  reality  of  the  material  world. 

*  Se?  Notes  Every  man,  whether  he  adopt  the  common  theory 
^Origin  of  or  that  Berkeley  refpe&ing  matter,  is  confcious 
Evit.  that  he  him/elf  exifts,  and  muft  therefore  grant  that 

288  fomething  now  exifts.  But  if  any  thing  exift  now  *, 

Some  one  then  muft  fomething  have  alwayt  exifted  ;  otherwife 
dent^Be-  that  thing  which  now  exifts,  muft  either  have  been 
ing  has  ex-  created  by  nothing ,  i.  e.  have  been  caufed  by  no  caufe , 
ifted  from  0r  elfe  it  muft  have  created  itfelf  \  ailing  before  it  ex- 
etcrmty.  Both  thefe  fuppofitions  are  fo  palpably  abfurd, 

that  no  atheift  has  avowed  them,  either  among  the 
ancients  or  the  moderns.  We  muft  therefore  admit, 
either  that  there  is  fome  one  independent  being,  which 
now  exifts,  and  always  has  exifted ;  or  that  the  things 
which  we  know  to  exift  at  prefent  (every  man’s  felf 
for  inftance),  were  produced  by  fomething  which  had 
its  exiftence  from  fomething  elfe,  which  alfo  depended 
upon  fome  other  caufe ,  and  fo  on .  in  an  infinite feries  of 
caufed  or  fuccej/ive  beings.  But  this  laft  fuppofition, 
though  it  has  been  often  made,  is  as  grofsly  abfurd  as 
either  of  the  two  former.  For  of  this  infinite  feries, 
either  fome  one  part  has  not  been  fucceffive  to  any  other, 
or  elfe  all  the  feveral  parts  of  it  have  been  fucceffive. 

If  fome  one  part  of  it  was  not  fucceffive,  then  it  had 
a  firft  part ;  which  deftroys  the  fuppofition  of  its  infi¬ 
nity  (r).  If  all  the  feveral  parts  of  it  have  been  fuccef¬ 
five,  then  have  they  all  once  been  future  ;  but  if  they 
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have  all  been  future,  a  time  may  be  conceived  when  Of  the  Be- 
none  of  them  had  exiftence  :  and  if  fo,  then  it  fol-  „ 
lows,  cither  that  all  the  parts,  and  confequently  the  "tjod!  ° 
whole,  of  this  infinite  feries,  muft  have  arifen  from  no- 
thing,  which  is  abfurd ;  or  elfe  that  there  mull  be 
fomething  in  the  whole  befidas  what  is  contained  in  all 
the  parts,  which  is  alfo  abfurd. 

As  the  poffibility  or  impoffibility  of  an  infinite  fe¬ 
ries  of  dependent  beings  is  the  main  queftion  at  iffue 
between  the  atheifts  and  us,  we  fhall  Hate  the  prece¬ 
ding  reafoning  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  For 
this  purpofe,  let  us  fuppofe  fome  one  to  affirm,  that  the 
courfe  of  generation  has  had  no  beginning,  and  confe¬ 
quently  that  the  number  of  fucceffive  births  has  been 
infinite.  We  would  afk  fuch  a  perfon,  Whether  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Abraham,  for  example  §,  there  had  §  See  an 
paft  an  infinite  feries  of  generations  or  not  ?  If  not,  EJfay  to- 
the  courfe  of  generation  mull  have  had  a  beginning,  ’lvJTtls  an 
which  is  the  conclufion  for  which  we  contend.  But 
if  the  feries  paft  was  infinite,  then  at  the  birth  of  Jo-  .„,j  Attri- 
feph  the  great-grandfon  of  Abraham,  it  is  evident,  bates  <f  OeJ, 
that  more  generations  were  pall,  and  that  the  number  ^  Setb 
then  was  greater  than  that  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  jvintecTafc. 
infinite  }  fo  that  upon  this  fuppofition  we  have  a  num- Oxford, 
ber  that  is  both  infinite  and  not  infinite,  which  is  a  i6j j. 
manifeft  con  tradition.  Should  it  be  faid  that  the 

number  of  generations  was  infinite,  as  well  at  the 
birth  of  Abraham  as  at  the  birth  of  Jofeph  ;  it  will 
then  follow,  that  one  infinite  may  be  greater  than 
another  of  the  very  fame  kind  ;  and  confequently  that 
an  infinite  may  be  bounded,  i.  e.  be  finite.  But  fhould 
it  be  alleged,  that  the  number  of  births  at  Abraham’s 
was  finite,  and  became  infinite  when  it  reached  to  Jo- 
feph’s,  it  will  then  follow,  that  one  finite  number 
added  to  another  may  make  an  infinite  number,  which 
is  dire&ly  contrary  to  every  poffible  notion  of  infinity. 

We  might  argue  in  the  fame  manner  again  11  an  infinite 
feries  of  every  kind,  the  very  fuppofition  of  which 
involves  the  moll  palpable  contradictions.  See  Chap. 

Of  Infinity  and  Eternity.  ^ 

From  the  impoffibility  of  an  infinite  feries  it  necef-  Whofe  duo 
farily  follows,  that  there  exifts,  and  mull  have  exifted  ration  >s 
from  eternity,  fome  one  independent  being,  whofe1101  oom* 
duration  cannot  be  commenfurate  with  fucceffion,  and 
to  whom  the  relation  of  time  is  not  applicable.  Here  ceffion,  ’ 
will  fome  atheifts  prefently  imagine,  that  by  the  and 
fame  mode  of  reafoning  they  may  difprove  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  God  :  for  do  not  they  who  thus  deftroy  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  deftroy  at  the  feme  time  the 
eternity  of  the  Creator  ?  If  time  itfelf  be  not  eternal, 
how  can  the  Deity  or  any  thing  elfe  be  fo  ?' 

In  urging  thefe  queftions,  it  muft  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  time  is  eflential  to  all  exiftence,  and  that  God' 
cannot  be  eternal  otherwife  than  by  a  fucceffive  flux  of 
infinite  time.  But  it  has  been  already  fhown  (n°  225), 
that  fucceffive  duration  is  not  eflential  to  exiftence  j 
that  we  can  even  conceive  exiftence  without  fucceffion  ; 
and  it  may  here  be  added,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  perfeCh 
being>  alone  in  nature,  we  lhall  find  it  impoffible  to 
imagine  any  fucceffion  of  ideas,  any  flux  of  moments,  or 
any  alteration  or  incr.eafe  whatever  in  his  knowledge  and' 
offence* 


fa)  Tv*  gxttpa*  ivx 
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Such  duration  as  we  are  acquainted  with  can  pendent  beings  ;  the  contrary  of  which  we  know  to  be  OftheBe- 


eflence.  J  _  t _ _o_ ,  _  t  . 

have  no  relation  to  an  immutable  Being*  while  fuppo-  true.  'tributes^'1 

fed  to  exill  alone  j  but  .  as  foon  as  he  determined  to  In  the  fecond  fenfe,  when  the  neceffity  of  exiftence  God> 

->  exercife  his  feveral  attributes  in  the  production  of  fome-  arifes  from  the  relation  which  the  aftual  exiftence  ef  ‘ 

thing  diftinft  from  liimfelf,  then,  and  not  till  then,  any  thing  has  to  the  manner  of  its  own  exiftence,  ne- 
havewe  reafon  to  think  that  time,  fucceffion,  and  increafe,  ceffity  means,  that  thej  thing,  of  which  it  is  affirmed, 
began.  Thefe  atheiftical  queftions,  therefore,  inftead  exifts  after  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  never  could  in 
of  containing  an  objection  to  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  time  paf  have  been  non-exiftent ,  or  can  in  time  future  ceafe 
afford  a  plain  demonftration  of  it :  for  iince  it  is  not  to  be.  Thus,  every  independent  being,  as  it  exifts  with- 
more  evident  that  fomething  now  exifts  than  that  fome-  out  a  caufe,  is  neceffarily  exifting  ;  becaufe  exiftence  is 
.thing  muft  have  cxiiled  from  eternity  ;  and  fince  it  has  effential  to  fuch  a  being  ;  fo  that  it  never  could  begin 
been  fhown,  that  neither  the  world  in  its  prefent  ftater  to  exill,  and  never  can  ceafe  to  be :  For  to  fuppofe  a 
nor  time,  nor  any  thing  capable  of  change  or  fuccef-  being  to  begin  to  exift,  or  to  lofe  its  exiftence,  is  to 
fion,  can  poffibly  be  eternal ;  it  follows,  that  there  fuppofe  a  change  from  non-entity  to  entity,  or  vice 
muft  neceffarily  be  fome  Being  who,  in  the  order  of  verfa ;  and  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  change  is  to  fuppofe  a 
nature,  is  before  tims,  and  who,  in  the  liability  and  caufe  upon  which  that  being  depends.  Every  being, 
immutable  perfection  of  his  own  intelligence,  compre-  therefore,  which  is  independent,  i.  e.  which  had  no 
hends  at  once  his  ytferday,  to-day ,  and  for  ever.  “  The  caufe  of  it  exiftence,  muft  cxift  neceffarily ,  and  cannot 
atheifts  (fays  the  excellent  Cudworth*)  can  here  only  poffibly  have  begun  to  exift  in  time  pail,  or  ceafe  to 
’*  fmile,  or  make  wry  faces,  and  ftiow  their  little  wit  in  be  in  time  future. 
quibbling  upon  nunc  flans,  or  a  fanding  now  of  eternity  ;  '  Thefe  two  kinds  of  neceffity  as  applied  to  exiftence,  Only  one 
as  if  that  funding  eternity  of  the  Deity  (which  with  fo  though  they  have;  been  often  confounded,  are  in  them-  neceffarily- 
much  reafon  hath  been  contended  for  by  the  ancient  felves  perfectly  diilintl :  For  though  a  being  cannot  w’fteiube- 
•  '  ••  ■  .  _ rr _ n..  _ :a _ -  r _ -  k.  in8  ,n  w® 


genuine  thefts )  were  nothing  but  a  pitiful fmall  moment  of  be  neceffarily  exiflent  in  the  former  fenfe  without  be-  fof^eV 

tints*  flnn/lirtrr  on/5  n  o  if  tins  /5iirotmn  r\  f  oil  fr\  tlio  lott/sp  fllfn  •  VPt  m  Q  if  Kp  nPP^ITarilv  PY-  — A.  . 


time  fanding  fill,  and  as  if  the  duration  of  all  beings 
whatfoever  muft  needs  be  like  our  own:  whereas  the 
duration  of  every  thing  muft  of  neceffity  be  agreeable 


ing  fo  in  the  latter  alfo ;  yet  may  it  be  neceffarily  ex-  fenfe .  and  j 
iftent  in  the  latter  fenfe  without  being  fo  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  For  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary, 


to  its  nature  ;  and  therefore,  a9  that  whofe  imperfeS  there  may  be  two  or  more  beings  exifting  neceffarily 


nature  is  ever  f  owing  like  a  river,  and  ccnfifts  in  conti -  in  the  latter  fenfe  of  the  word  neceffity , 


with  regard 
exiftence : 


nual  motion  and  changes  one  after  another,  muft  needs  to  independence  and  the  manner  of  their 
have  accordingly  a  fuccffive  and  f  owing  duration.  Hiding  but  in  the  former  fenfe  of  the  word,  i.  e.  in  relation  to 


peipetually  from  prefent  into  paf,  and  always  hafling  tins  fyftem,  there  can  be  but  one  neceffarily  exiflent  be- 
on  towards  the  future,  expelling  fomething  of  itfelf  ing;  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  more  are  neceffary  to 


which  is  not  yet  in  being;  fo  muft  that  whofe  perfect  account  -  for  the  production  of  the  dependent  being3 
nature  is  effentially  immutable  have  permanent  and  ut»  which  we  know  to  exift.  To  fuppofe  the  non-exilt- 


changing  duration,  never  lofing  any  thing  of , itfelf  onee  ence  of  etll  independent  beings,  implies  the  non-exiftence 
prefent,  nor  yet  running  forward  to  meet  fomething  of  all  dependent  beings,  ourfelves  and  every  thing  elfe; 


of  itfelf  which  is  not  yet  in  being.” 

From  the  eternity  of  the  fupreme  Being  v 


*90 

who  is felf-  .  ,  *  o  -  o- 

•exiftent,  farily  infer  his  independence  or  felf-exillence  ;  for  that  abfurdity. 


but  to  fuppofe  the  non-exiftence  of  all  independent  be- 
necef-  ings  except  one,  involves  in  the  fuppofition  no  fuch 


which  never  had  a  beginning  of  exiftence  cannot  poffi- 


Thus  the  phenomena  of  nature  leads  us,  by  the  though 
blyhave  any  caufe  of  that  exiftence,  or  in  any  man-  ftrifteft  reafoning,  to  one  firft  caufe,  which  is  fuffi- there  mighl 
ner  depend  upon  any  other  being,  but  muft  exift  of  cient  for  their  production ;  and  therefore  none  but  one  he  morc 

firft  caufe  can  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  be  neceffary  •' jn*he  ht- 
And  though  feveral  mere  independent  beings  might  pof-  ter>  they 
fibly  exift,  yet  they  would  be  no  gods  to  us :  they  would  be 
would  have  no  relation  to  us  demonilrable  by  reafon,110  g°cs-t*  | 
we  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  For  if  the  fup-u‘ 


itfelf,  or  be  felf -exiflent. 

Eternity  ad  partem  pof,  or  neceffary  exiftence,  or  the 
.  impoffibility  of  ever  ceafing  to  be,  follows  from  inde¬ 
pendence  :  For  to  the  nature  of  that  which  exifts  with¬ 
out  any  caufe,  exiftence  muft  be  effential.  But  a  be¬ 


ing  whofe  exiftence  is  of  itfelf  and  effential  to  its  j>a.»  pofition  of  their  exiftence  were  not  requifite  to  the 


ture,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  exiftence  or  non-exiftence, 
but  muft  exift  neceffarily.  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  the  word  neceffity,  when  applied  to  ex¬ 
iftence,  may  be  taken  in  two  acceptations  very  diffe- 


production  of  this  fyftem,  which  it  obvioufly  would 
not  be,  we  could  perceive  no  neceffity  for  it  at  all ;  we 
could  never  difeover  it  by  our  own  faculties,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  could  be  nothing  to  us.  And  tho’  two  or  three 


§  Notes  to 

and  lation  which  the  exiftence  of  that  thing,  of  which  it  government  of  their  refpcQive  fyttems,  or  agree  in  one . 


rent  from  each  other  J  ;  either  as  it  arifes  from  the  re-  fuch  beings  ihotild  exift,  and  aft  in  the  formation  and 


qmry 
the  Idea s  of 
Space ,  &c. 


is  affirmed,  has  to  the  exiftence  of  other  things  ;  or  from  yet  till  their  exiftence  and  operations  were  made  known 
the  relation  which  the  aUual  exiftence  of  that  thing  to  us,  and  a  natural  relation  difeovered,  nothing  would 


has  to  the  manner  of  its  own  exiftence. 


be  due  from  U3  to  them.  They  would  have  no  rell- 


What  is 
meant  by 

exiftence. 


In  the  former  fenfe,  when  neceffity  of  exiftence  has  gious  or  moral  relations  to  us;  and  “we  fhould  have  no 


relation  to  the  exiftence  of  other  things,  it  denotes 
that  the  fuppofition  of  the  »o«-exiftence  of  that  thing 
of  which  neceffity  is  affirmed,  implies  the  non-exiftence 
of  things  which  we  know  to  exift.  Thus,  fome  inde¬ 
pendent  being  does  neceffarily  exift ;  becaufe,  to  fup¬ 
pofe  no  independent  being,  implies  that  there  are  no  de- 
N3  21  r. 


reafon  to  call  more  than  one  of  them  our  creator,  pre¬ 
fer  ver,  and  governor,  which  is  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word  Godi 

To  (how  in  this  manner  that  there  is  only  one  eter¬ 
nal  felf-exiftent  Being  which  bears  the  relation  of  God 
/*  us,  feems  to  be  going  as  far  as  is  neceffary,  or  as  na¬ 
tural 
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Of  the  Be-  tural  light  will  lead  US,  Thofe  who  endeavour  to  de- 
ard  At-  monJlrate  that  there  cannot  pojffibly  be  more  than  one  felf- 
*r*GodL  exiftent  Being,  either  reafon  in  a  circle,  or  proceed 
\  upon  principles  which  their  ahtagonilts  cannot  be 

495  compelled  to  grant.  When  they  deduce  the  Divine 
Impofliblc  unity  from  independence  or  omnipotence,  they  evi- 
ftratTthat  dently  prefuppofe  it  in  their  definition  of  thefe  attri- 
there  can  bates  1  and  when  they  infer  it  from  the  nature  of  fpace 
be  but  ono  and  duration,  which  they  confider  as  modes  of  the 
felf-eiiftent  felf-exiftent  Being,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  fpace 
V*iD&  and  duration  have  a  real  evidence,  independent  of  us 

and  our  thoughts;  and  that  the  one  is  infinite  and  the 
other  eternal,  contrary  to  what  has  been  already  pro¬ 
ved,  we  think,  with  the  force  of  detnonllration.  The 
celebrated  Dr  Clarke  made  much  ufe  of  fpace  and  du¬ 
ration  in  his  attempt  to  demonflrate  that  there  can  be 
but  one  felf-exiftent  Being ;  but  he  argues  for  the 
fame  thing  from  the  nature  of  neceffity  as  applied  to 

496  exiftence. 

t)r Clarke’s  “  Neceffity  (fays  he*),  abfolnte  in  itfelf,  is  fmple 
firftde-  and  uniform  and  univerfal,  without  any  poffible  diffe- 
tioTofdie  rence'>  deformity,  or  variety,  whatfoever  :  and  all  variety 
unity  or  difference  of  exigence  mull  needs  arife  from  fome  ex'- 

*  Demon-  terna^  Caufe>  and  be  dependent  upon  it,  and  proportionable 
/ration  rf  to  the  efficiency  of  that  caufe,  whatfoever  it  be.  Ab~ 

the  Being  folute  neceffity,  in  which  there  can  be  no  variation  in  any 
and  / ittri .  £/nd  or  degree,  cannot  be  t|he  ground  of  exiftence  of  a 
y*,nUmber  of  Beings,  however  ftmilar  and  agreeing  t  be- 
*  '  caufe,  without  any  other  difference,  even  number  is  itfelf 
a  manifeft  diffarmily  or  inequality  (if  1  may  fo  fpeak)  of 
597  efficiency  or  caufality.” 

examined,  -  Such  is  this  great  man’s  firft  argument  from  necef- 
smd  Ihown  fity,  to  prove  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  felf- 
to  be  in-  exiftent  Being.  But  what  is  this  neceffity  which  proves 
•one  u  ive.  ^  much  £  jt  js  the  grOUnd  of  exiftence  (he  fays)  of 
that  which  exifts  of  itfelf ;  and  if  fo,  it  muft,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and  in  our  conceptions,  be  antecedent 
to  that  being  of  whofe  exiftence  it  is  the  ground.  Con¬ 
cerning  fuch  a  principle,  there  are  but  three  fuppofi- 
tions  which  can  poffibly  be  made  ;  and  all  of  them  may 
be  Ihown  to  be  abfurd  and  contradictory.  We  may 
fuppofe  either  the  fubjlanct  itfelf,  fome  property  bf  that 
fubftance,  or  fomethihg  extrinfic  to  both,  to  be  this 
antecedent  ground  of  exiftence  prior  in  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  to  the  frfl  caufe. 

One  would  think,  from  the  turn  of  the  argument 
which  here  reprefents  this  antecedent  neceffity  as  effi¬ 
cient  and  caufal,  that  it  were  confidered  as  fomething 

•  Differta-  extrinfic  to  the  firft  caufe  *.  Indeed  if  the  words  have 
tlon  on  the  any  meaning  in  them  at  all,  or  any  force  of  argument, 
*rkrT add°  ^ey  muft  be  fo  underftoed,  juft  as  we  underftand 
tdtoZ,<ra>’/them  of  any  external  caufe  producing  its  effed.  But 
Inquiry  into  as  an  extrhific  principle  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  and  is  befides 

reje&ed  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  fays  exprefsly,  that  “  of 
ImmenfitT  the  thing  which  derives  not  its  being  from  any  other 
ftc.  ’  thing,  this  neceffity  or  ground  of  exiftence  muft  be  in 
the  thing  itfelf,”  we  need  not  fay  a  word  more  of  the 
laft  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 

Let  us  then  confider  the  firft ;  let  us  take  the  fub- 
Jlance  itfelf,  and  try  whether  7  can  be  conceived  as  prior 
or  antecedent  to  itfelf  in  our  conceptions  or  in  the  order 
of  nature.  Surely  we  need  not  obferve  that  nothing 
tan  be  more  abfurd  or  contradictory  than  fuch  a  fup- 
toofition.  Dr  Clarke  himfelf  repeatedly  affirms,  and  it 
You  XI.  Part  II. 
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would  be  ftrange  indeed  if  he  did  not  affirm;  that  no  Of  the  Be- 
leing,  no  thing  whatever,  can  be  conceived  as  in  any  int?,an(* At*. 
relpett  prior  to  the  firft  caufe.  Ood 

The  only  remaining  fuppofition  is,  that  fome  attri-  ,  <*f 

lute  or  property  of  the  felf-exiftent  Being  may  be  cort- 
ceived  as  in  the  order  of  nature  antecedent  to  that  being. 

But  this,  if  poffible,  is  more  abfurd  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  fuppofitions.  An  attribute  is  attributed 
to  its  fubjed  as  its  ground  or  fupport,  and  not  the  fub- 
jefl  to  its  attribute.  A  property,  in  the  very  notion  of  it , 
is  proper  to  the  fubftartce  to  which  It  belongs,  and  fub- 
fequent  to  it  both  in  our  ebneeptions  and  in  the  order 
of  nature.  An  antecedent  attribute,  or  antecedent  pro¬ 
perty,  is  a  folecifm  as  great,  and  a  contradiction  as  flat, 
as  an  antecedent  fubfequent  or  fubfquent  antecedent ,  un- 
derftood  in  the  fame  fenfe  and  in  the  fame  fyllogifm. 

Every  property  or  attribute,  as  fuch,  prefuppofes  its 
fubjeCl ;  and  cannot  otherwife  be  underftood.  This  is 
a  truth  fo  obvious  and  fo  forcible,  that  it  fomftimes 
extorts  the  affent  even  of  thofe  who  upon  other  occa¬ 
sions  labour  to  obfeure  it.  It  is  confeffed  by  Dr 
Clarke  J,  that  “  the  fcholaftic  way  of  proving  the  ex- 1  Aff-wtr  (t 
iftence  of  the  felf-exiftent  Being  from  the  abfolute  per- the  Sixth 
fedion  of  his  nature,  is  xphpo v.  For  all  or  any 

perfections  (fays  he)  prefuppofe  exiftence;  which  is 
a  petitio  principiid'  If  therefore  properties,  modes,  or 
attributes  in  God,  be  confidered  as  perfections  (and  it 
is  impoffible  to'confider  them  as  any  thing  elfe),  then, 
by  this  confeffion  of  the  great  author  himfelf,  they 
muft  all  or  any  of  them  prefuppofe  exiftence.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  immediately  added  in  the  fame  place,  “  that  bare 
neceffity  of  exiftence  does  not  prefuppofe,  but  infer 
exiftence  which  is  true  only  if  fuch  neceffity  be  fup.. 
pofed  tt>  be  a  principle  extrinfic,  the  abfurdity  of  which 
has  been  already  ihown,  and  is  indeed  univerfally  con¬ 
feffed.  If  it  be  a  mode  or  property,  it  muft  prefuppofe 
the  exiftence  of  its  fubjedt,  as  certainly  and  as  evident¬ 
ly  as  it  is  a  mode  or  a  property.  It  might  perhaps 
d  pojieriori  infer  the  exiftence  of  its  fubjed,  as  effeds 
may  infer  a  caufe;  but  that  it  ffiould  infer  in  the  other 
way  a  priori  is  altogether  as  impoffible  as  that  a  tri¬ 
angle  ihould  be  a  fquare,  or  a  globe  a  parallelogram.  29* 

Doubtful,  as  it  would  feem,  of  the  force  of  his  firft 
argument,  which  even  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  con-^on  of  thfc 
vinced  by  it  acknowledge  to  be  obfeure,  the  Dodorfame  au- 
gives  a  fecond,  which  we  muft  tonfefs  appears  to  us  to  thor 
be  ftill  more  obfeure,  and  if  poffible  lefs  conclufive. 

“  To  fuppofe  two  or  more  diftinB  being!  exifting  of 
themfelves  neceflarily  and  independent  of  eacji  other,  im¬ 
plies  (he  fays)  this  contradiBion,  that  each  of  them  be¬ 
ing  independent  from  the  other,  they  may  either  of 
them  be  fuppofed  to  exift  alone ;  fo  that  it  will  be  no 
contradidion  to  fuppofe  the  other  not  to  exift  ;  and 
confequcntly  neither  of  them  will  be  neceflarily  exifting. 
Whatfoever  therefore  exifts  neceflarily  is  the  one  Am¬ 
ple  eflence  of  the  felf-exiftent  Being  ;  and  whatfoever 
differs  from  that  is  not  neceflarily  exifting,  becaufe  in 
abfolute  neceffity  there  Gan  be  no  difference  or  diveijity 
of  exiftence. 

“Neceffity  is  ufed  here  in  two  different  fenfes  t’qUiry"into  “ 
both  as  abfolute  and  relative.  In  the  former,  neither  of  the  M/eat  of 
the  two  beings  can  exift  without  the  other,  i.  e.  with-  Space, 
out  our  fuppofing  the  other  to  exift  alfo,  fince  that  isckaP* 
equally  neceffary.  In  the  latter,  either  of  them  may 
4  G  exift 
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Of  the  Be-  exift  alone,  i.  e.  without  the  help  of  the  other,  or  with¬ 
in?  and  At  out  the  fuppofition  of  the  other  as  requifite  to  its  own 
Ul  Uod*  exiftence-  The  confequence  therefore  that  either  of 
them  may  exift  alone,  and  fo  neither  of  them  is  necef- 
299  fary,  >s  a  mere  equivocation  on  neiejjity ,  ufing  it  both  in' 
examin-  an  abfolute  and  relative  fenfe  at  the  fame  time.”  But 
fhown  to  as  *s  3  <lucft^on  °f  t'ie  higheft  importance,  and  as 
be  equally  the  avthor  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  we  {hall  confider 
inaondu-  his  argument  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  word  tie- 
*ve’  cejfuy  has  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  the  fame 
invariable  meaning. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  are  only  two 
fenfes,  in  which  that  word  can  be  applied  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  any  being  ;  and  whether  it  be  here  ufed  in  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  fenfes,  the  reafoning,  if  re- 
folved  into  a  fyllogifm,  wiU  appear  to  be  inconclufive. 
If  the  word  be  taken  in  that  fenfe  of  neceffity  which 
arifea  from  the  relation  that  dependent  beings  which 
*  we  know  to  exift  bear  to  fome  one  independent  Being, 

the  argument  will  ftand  thus : 

From  a  known  effedt  no  more  caufes  can  be  necejja - 
rily  inferred  than  what  are  fufficient  to  account 
for  that  effedl :  but 

One  felf-exiftent  and  independent  Being  is  fufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature;  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  phenomena,  &c. 

No  more  than  one  fuch  Being  can  be  necejfartly  inferred 
to  exift. 

But  though  no  more  than  one  independent  being 
can  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  necejfarily  exift,  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  fyllogifm,  that  two  or  more 
fuch  beings  may  not  poffibly  exift.  It  is,  indeed,  a  plain 
contradi&ion  to  fay,  that  two  or  more  felf-exiftent 
beings  are  in  this  fenfe  necejfary  ;  but  furely  there  is 
no  contradiftion  in  faying,  that  two  or  twenty  fuch 
beings  are  pojfille.  We  could  not,  therefore,  by  this 
argument,  convidt  a  perfon  of  abfurdity,  who  {hould 
affirm  that  two  or  more  independent  beings  actually 
exift.  We  might,  indeed,  deny  the  exiftence  of  them 
all  but  one,  beca-ufe  one  is  fufficient  to  account  for 
thofe  phenomena,  from  which  alone  we  know  that 
any  independent  being  exifts  ;  but  becaufe  one  of  them 
might  be  fuppofed  to  exift  alone,  fo  that  it  would  be 
no  contradiction  to  fuppofe  the  other  not  to  exift ; 
we  know  not  how  the  Do&or  came  to  affirm,  in  di- 
red  oppofition  to  his  own  demonftration,  that  not 
one  of  them  would  be  neceflarily-exifting. 

Neceffity,  as  applied  to  exiftence,  in  the  other  fenfe 
of  the  word,  arifes,  as  we  have  feen,  from  the  relation 
which  the  aB.ual  exiftence  of  the  being,  of  which  it 
may  be  affirmed,  has  to  the  manner  of  that  being’s  ex- 
♦  Anfwer  iftence.  It  is  the  fame  neceffity,  we  are  told  *,  with 
*Lettcr^irom  t^lat  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  unalterable  proportion 
a  Gentle-  between  two  and  four  j  and  it  is  confidered  as  the 
man  in  formal  caufe  or  ground  of  the  exiftence  of  an  independ- 
Gloucefler-  ent  being.  Were  it  not  for  the  ftrange  expreffions 
^re-  formal  caufe  and  ground  of  exiftence,  we  {hould  have  no. 

objection  to  this  account  of  that  neceffity  by  which  a 
being  independent  undoubtedly  exifts  :  but  this  kind 
of  neceffity  is  a  principle  which  will  not  fupport  the 
fuperftru&ure  which  the  learned  author  labours  to 
raife  upon  it  The  fame  neceffity  which  is  the  caufe 
©f  the  unalterable  proportion-  between  two  and  four, 
is  likewife  the  caufe  of  the  unalterable  proportion  be¬ 
tween  three  an d  fxt  between  four  and  eight,  and  be- 
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tween  fve  and  ten,  & c.  But  if  it  can  be  the  caufe  of  Of  the  Be- 
fo  many  different  proportions  of  the  fame  kind,  why  brand 
may  it  not  be  the  formal  caufe  or  ground  of  exiftence  m  0  * 
to  as  many  independent  beings  of  the  fame  kind  as  well  ,  '  t 

as  to  one  ?  The  following  fyllogifm,  we  apprehend,  to 
be  legitimate  both  in  mode  and  figure,  and.  its  con- 
clufion  is  directly  contrary  to  the  propofition  which 
the  Doftor  deduces  from  the. fame  notion  of  neceffity. 

If  neceffity,  confidered  as  a  formal  caufi  or  ground. 
of  exijlcnce,  be  in  one  infance  of  its  caufality  the. 
formal  caufe  or  ground  of  exiftence  to  many 
things  of  the  fame  kind,  it  may  likewife  in  every, 
other  infance  of  its  caufality,  be-  the  formal  caufe 
or  ground  of  exiftence  to  many  things  of  the  fame 
kind. 

But  fuch  neceffity,  in  that  inftance  of  its  caufality 
where  it  is  the  formal  caufe  or  ground  of  exift¬ 
ence  to  the  unalterable  proportion  between  two  , 
and  -four,  is  the  formal  caufe  or  ground  of  ex¬ 
iftence  to  many  proportions ,  of  the  fame  kind. 

Therefore,  the  fame  neceffity  in  that  other  inftance. 
of  its  cafuality,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  the  formal 
caufe  or  ground  of  exiftence  to  one  independent 
being,  undoubtedly  may  be  the  formal  caufe  or 
ground  of  exiftence  to  many  independent  beings  of 
the  fame  kind.  30o 

Thus  it  appears,  that  neceffity ,  ,in  any  fenfe  in  which  it  N'-ce!fitf4  „ 
can  be  properly  affirmed  of  exiftence,  cannot  be  the  a  danger- 
foundation  of  any  argument  to  prove  the  impoffibility 
of  more  than  one  felf-exiftent  being.  It  is  indeed  a  prin¬ 
ciple  from  which  we  apprehend  that  no  pofitive  con- 
clufion  whatever. can  be  deduced  by  reafoning  a  priori.' 

That  neceffity  of  exiftence  may  be  predicated  of  a 
being  which  is  independent  and  uncreated,  is  felf-evi- 
dent ;  becaufe  to  the  nature  of  fuch  a  being  ex¬ 
iftence  is.  effential.  But  whilft  that  nature  itfelf  re¬ 
mains  wholly  incomprehenfble  by  us,  it  is  impoffible  that 
we  (hould  difeover,  by  our  own  unaffifted  reafon,  whe¬ 
ther  it  can  be  the  nature  of  only  one  or  of  more  than  one 
independent  being.  To  argue  from  neceffity,  as  if  it 
were  the  caufe  or  ground  ©f  exiftence  to  fuch  a  being, . 
is  certainly  abfurd,  if  it  be  not  impious  5  for  if  that 
to  which  exiftence  is  effential,  does  not  exift  without 
any  caufe  efficient  or  formal,  we  {hall  be  obliged  to 
inquire  after  a  caufe  or  ground  of  this  caufe,  and  thus  . 
be  involved  in  all  the  abfurdities-and  contradiftions  oF 
an  infinite  feries.  We  have  infifted  the  longer  on . 
this  point,  becaufe  neceffity,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
argument  d  priori,  has  fometimes  been  employed  to 
very  bad'purpofes.  Attempts  have  been  made  from, 
the  notion  of  necejfary  exiftence,  to  prove  that  the 
Supreme  Being  cannot  be  a  free  agent,  and  to  fet 
the  firft  principles  of  the  religion  of  nature  at  variance 
with  thofe  which  are  revealed  in  the  feriptures.  30r 

But  though  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  di- The  unity 
vine  unity  cannot  be  demonf  rated  a  priori,  w.e  are  far 
from  thinking  it  incapable  of  any  proof.  On  the  con-^J  i>r^ 
trary,  the  common  arguments  d pofleriori  drawn  from 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  world,  have  always  fa- 
tisfied  us,  and  in  our  opinion  mull  fatisfy-  every  per¬ 
fon  capable  of  proportioning  his  affent  to  evidence, 
that  the  Creator  and  Breferver  of  fuch  a  fyftetn 
has  but  one  will  and  one  intelligence,  and  therefore  is 
himfelf  but  one  being.  But  proof  is  one  thing  ;  and 
demonf  ration  is,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  ano¬ 
ther. 
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Of  the  Be-  thcr-fc),  And  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  abfolute  certainty 
it»g  and  At-  concerning  this  important  truth  by  the  fight  of  nature, 
tr*God*  °f  we  ougbt  t0  be  tbe  more  thankful  for  that  revelation, 
.  f,  -  which  lias  put  the  unity  of  God  paft  difputeB  to  all 
302  who  believe  the  holy  fcriptures. 

•Codomni-  The  being  which  is  felf-exiftent  and  independent 
4'0tent.  muft  a]f0  omnipotent.  That  fuch  a  being  has  afiive 

power  in  fome  degree,  is  fhown  at  the  fame  time  and 

by  the  fame  medium  that  we  prove  his  exiftcnce  5 
and  fince  he  depends  upon  no  caufe  for  his  exiftcnce 
or  his  power,  he  cannot  depend  upon  any  for  the  ex* 
ertion  of  that  power,  and  confequently  no  limits  can  be 
applied  to  it.  Limitation  is  an  effect  of  fome  fuperior 
caufe ,  which  in  the  prefent  inftance  there  cannot  be  s 
confequently  to  fuppofe  limits  where  there  can  be  no 
limiter,  is  to  fuppofe  an  effeCt  without  a  caufe.  For  a 
to  being  to  be  limited  or  deficient  in  any  refpeA  f,  is 

l£vfl.°n  to  be  dependent  in  that  refpeft  on  fome  other  being 

which  gave  it  juft  fo  much  and  no  more  5  confequent* 
Jy  that  being  which  in  no  refpeS  depends  upon  any 
other  i3  in  no  rfped  limited  or  deficient.  In  all  beings 
capable  of  increafe  or  diminution,  and  confequently 
incapable  of  perfection  or  alfolute  infinity,  limitation  or 
defect  is  indeed  a  neceflary  confequence  of  exiftence, 
and  is  only  a  negation  of  that  perfection  which  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  nature}  and  therefore  in  thefe 
beings  it  requires  no  further  caufe.  But  in  a  being 
naturally  capable  of  perfection  or  abfolute  infinity ,  all  im • 
perfection  or  finitenefs ,  as  it  cannot  flow  from  the  nature 
Of  that  being,  feems  to  require  fome  ground  or  reafons 
which  reafon,  as  it  is  foreign  from  the  being  itfclf,  muft 
be  the  effect  of  fome  other  external  caufe,  and  confe¬ 
quently  cannot  have  place  in  th ofirfi  caufe,  That  the 
felf-exiftent  being  is  capable  of  perfection  or  abfolute 
infinity  muft  be  granted,  becaufe  he  is  manifeftly  the 
-fubje&of  one  infinite  or  perfect  attribute,  viz.  eter- 
niiy,  or  abfolute  invariable  exiftence.  In  this  refpeft 
his  exiftence  has  been  fhown  to  be  perfect,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  perfect  in  every  other  refpect  alfo.  Now 
that  which  is  the  fubjeffc  of  one  infinite  attribute  or 
perfection,  muft  have  all  its  attributes  infinitely  or  in 
perfection  5  fince  to  have  any  perfections  in  a  finite 
limited  manner,  when  the  fubjedt  and  thefe  perfec¬ 
tions  are  both  capable  of  ftriCt  infinity/,  would  be  the 
forementioned  abfurdity  of  pofitive  limitation  without 
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a  caufe.  To  fuppofe  this  eternal  nnd  independent  of  dv  Be- 
being  limited  in  or  by  its  own  nature,  is  to  fuppofe  fome 
antecedent  nature  or  limiting  quality  fuperior  to  that  be-  r  qq j*  ° 
ing,  to  the  exiftence  of  which  no  thing,  no  quality,  is 
in  any  refpeCt  antecedent  or  fuperior.  And  to  fuppofe 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  adive  power  in  a  being 
which  is  evidently  the  fountain  of  all  power,  is  the 
groffeft  of  all  absurdities.  The  fame  method  of  rea- 
foning  will  prove  knowledge  and  every  other  per¬ 
fection  to  be  infinite  in  the  Deity,  when  once  we  have 
proved  that  perfection  to  belong  to  him  at  all;  at  leaft 
it  will  ihow,  that  to  fuppofe  it  limited  is  unreasonable, 
fince.  we  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  for  limitation 
in  any  refpeCt ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  need  go,  or 
perhaps  as  natural  light  will  lead  us. 

Of  the  omnipotence  of  the  fupreme  Being  fome0tn  * 
philofophers,  as  well  theifts  as  atheifts,  have  talked  very  every* 
abfurdly .  Hobbes  j|,  with  a  view  to  make  this  attribute  thingwbich 
appear  impoffible  and  ridiculous,  affirms  “  that  Godli°e»  »ot 
by  his  omnipotence  or  infinite  power  could  -turn  » 
a  tree  into  a  fyllogifm,**  And  Des  Cartes  *,  though  1C 
certainly  no  atheift,  childifhly  aflerts,  that  all  things  |  Levhtl, 
whatever,  even  abftraft  truth  and  falfehood,  do  fo  de-chai>  J- 
pend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  and  power  of  God,  as  * 
that  if  he  had  pleafed  “  twice  two  ftrould  not  have  been 
four,  nor  the  three  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  equal  4, 
to  two  right  ones.”  But  the  true  notion  of  Omni¬ 
potence,  fo  far  from  implying,  a  power  to  turn  a  tree 
into  a  fyllogifm,  or  to  make  twice  two  not  equal  to  four, 
implies  only  that  the  being  pofiefied  of  it  can  actually 
perform  whatever  can  be  conceived  by  the  moil  per- 
f<&  undemanding  }  conception  in  this  cafe  being  the 
meafure  of  poflibility.  Now  every  thing  may  be’ con- 
ceived  by  a.  mind  fufficiently  enlarged  which  does 
not  involve  in  it  a  direct  contradiction  }  but  what  we 
clearly  difeern  to  imply  a  contradiction,  fuch  as  that 
a  thing  may  he  and  not  be  at  the  fame  inftant,  can- 
not  be  conceived  by  any  intellect,  or  made  to  exift  by 
any  power.  And  thus  has  this  attribute  of  the  Di- 
vinity  been  always  dated,  not  only  by  the  wifer  Chri- 
ftians,  but  alfo  by  molt  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
themfelves,  who  exprefsly  admit  that  “nothing  is  ex- 
empted  from  the  divine  power,  but  only  to  make  that 
which  hath  been  done  to  be  undone."  (h) 

And  here  it  may  be  a  iked,  Whether  creation,  in 
*  O  z  the 


(g)  John  Gerhard  and  John  Voffius  both  cite  Gabriel  Biel  as  acknowledging  the  unity  of  Cod  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  rigid  demonftraition ;  and  with  the  fentiments  of  that  fchoolman,  thole  two  learned  divines  pro- 
fefs  their  own  to  agree. 

Sed  Biel  (1.  Sant.  Dift.  2  jo.  Art.  •?.!,  ftatuit  “  quod  tantum  unum  efie  Deum,  fit  credkumx t  non-de 
monfiratum  raticne  naturali  nobis  tn  via  poffibilt.”  Id  nos  ita  interpretamur  »  ctiarr.fi  ex  nuttsrw  libro  rations* 
sion  mtemnendee  pro  imitate  divinas  efientix  alferenda  enti  poflint,  ess  tamer,  ad  fidei  -cordibus  uoftrii 

ingenerandam,  non  fatis  efficaces  elfe.  Ergo  mens  prius  ccnfirmanda  eft  ex  verlo  Dei,  et  illuftril.ua  tefti- 
ynoniis  in  quibus  fe  Deus  generi  humano  patefecit  's  roftca  utiliter  peteft  addi  cotifideratio  philoiophicarum 
‘demonftrationum,  Gerhard.  Loc.  Comm.  Tom.  I,  p.  106. 

Difientit  Gabriel  Biel,  qdi  ante  annos  hofee  140  Tubingenfi  Gymnafio  pnefuit.  Is  cetrfet  prolubiks  magis  ra- 
Yiones  efie  quam  evidentes  et  certas.^-Wnuto  efto  fane,  ut  folae  non  fint  *  tSuxIutti  •- At  msgnum  fis  pond  us  ad- 
Vlit  traditio  vet  us ;  turn  autem  quod  arguments  ifthac,  fi  non  prorfus  «*■*<>  falt-cm  ulque  adeo  probabilin 
fint,  ut  i-.f  xow.uxf  patron i  nihil  ullius  momenti  adferre  valeantj  enr  plul'quam  unum  ftatuerc  deum  potiu* 
'COsveniat.  V off.  de  Ido l atria.  Lib.  1.  c  2 

(11)  re  ti  yry  iic  -wt  ivA^mu  ftr  S10  ctyxiaf  AyuSm. 

Mc*cu  yc>f  aviso  x.ai  :te<  rftpicr*.t1ai, 

tiyw'a  ronn,p'(re-  (t>  i  xirpu/ y.ii.i,  gir/ji.  ad  Nkmacb.  Lib  6.  cap.  », 
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Of  the  Be-  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  (fee  Creation),  be 
Tobine/oV  w‘t^1*n  t^ie  comPafc  °f  infinite  power.  All  the  an- 
Go3<  oient  philofophers,  who  were  unenlightened  by  the 
v— v— ^  rays  of  divine  revelation,  held  that  it  is  not  f  ;  ground- 
304  ing  their  opinion  upon  this  maxim.  Ex  niihilo  tith'd  fit. 
*offible'to  ®ut  t^le  maxim  will  fupport  no  fuch  conclufion. — 
Omn/po-  The  ancients,  or  at  leaft  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  with 
tence.  the  metaphylics  of  which  we  are  belt  acquainted,  con- 
t  See  Mo-  fidered  four  kinds  of  caufes,  the  efficient ,  the  material, 
jhewi  s  G\f-  tjie  formal t  an(j  the  final ;  and  though  they  extended 
this  Subjrfi,  t^ie  niaxim  to  the  firft  two,  if  not  to  all  thefe  caufes, 
in  his  Edi-  it  is  a  felf-evident  truth  only  when  applied  to  the  ejfici- 
tion  0 a  Cud-  ent  caufe.  Without  the  adtual  exertion  of  power ,  it 
,Itt'  *s  indeed  moft  certain  that  nothing  could  be  brought 

telteBual  _ _ ,  •  •  r  r  r°_  ,  • _ .1  . 


S\Jtem,  int0  exiftence  ;  but  it  is  fo  far  from  being  clear  that 
pre-exiftent  matter,  or,  as  Ariftotle  chole  to  exprefs 
himfelf,  a  material  caufe ,  mull  be  fuppofed  for  infinite 
power  to  operate  upon,  that,  we  think,  every  man 
may  find  complete  evidence  of  the  contrary  in  him¬ 
felf.  •  That  fenfation,  intelligence,  confcioufuefs,  and 
volition,  are  not  the  refult  of  any  modifications  of  fi¬ 
gure  and  motion,  is  a  truth  as  evident  as  that  confci- 
oitfnefs  is  not  fwift,  nor  volition  fquare.  If  then 
thefe  be  the  powers  or  properties  of  a  being  di Hindi 
from  matter,  which  we  think  capable  of  the  com¬ 
pleted:  proof,  every  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
his  mind  has  exilled  and  been  confeious  from  eter¬ 
nity,  mult  be  convinced  that  the  power  of  creation 
has  been  exerted  in  himfelf.  If  it  be  denied  that  there 
is  any  immaterial  fubfianee  in  man,  Hill  it  muft  be  con- 
feifed,  that,  as  matter  is  not  elfentially  confeious,  and 
cannot  be  made  fo  by  any  particular  organization, 
there  is  fome  real  thing  or  entity,  call  it  what  you 
pleafe,  which  has  either  exifted  and  been  confeious 
from  eternity,  or  been  in  time  brought  from  non¬ 
entity  into  exiilence  by  an  exertion  of  infinite  power. 

To  this  perhaps  fome  one  may  objedt,  that  upon 
our  own  fuppofition  of  the  inability  of  the  human 
mind  to  exert  its  faculties  but  in  union  with  fome 
material  and  organifed  fyftem,  the  mind  of  every  man 
may  have  exifted  from  eternity  without  being  confei¬ 
ous  of  its  own  exiftence  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  have 
in  ourfelves  no  evidence  of  creation,  but  only  of  the 
union  of  two  felf-exiftent  fubftances,  which  in  their 
prior  ftate  had  been  diftindt  and  feparate  from  each 
ether.  But  fuch  an  objedtion  as  this,  we  bjg  leave 
to  reply,  can  arife  from  nothing  but  mifapprehenfion 
of  our  hypothefis,  and  of  the.  reafons  by  which  we 
think  it  fupported.  We  fuppofe,  that  to  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  human  faculties,  a  body  of  fome  kind  or 
other  may  be  neceflary  as  an  inftrument,  not  merely 
from  what  we  obferve  of  the  dependence  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  memory  on  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  but  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  conceive  a  Creator  of  infinite  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  to  immerfe  in  fyftems  of  matter,  minds 
to  which  he  knows  that  fuch  fyftems  muft  be  always 
ufelefs  and  often  hurtful.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
our  fouls  and  bodies  were  created  and  formed  for  each 
other ;  but  as  our  prefent  adverfaries  admit  not  of  a 
Creator,  v/e  muft  afk  them,  How  their  felf-exiftent 
fouls  have  been  difpofed  of  from  eternity,  and  by  what 
power  they  have  all  in  due  fucceffion  been  united  each 
lo  its  proper  body  ?  As  before  the  union  they  were 
aot  confeious^  they  could  not  unite  themfelves ;  and 
*0  fuppofe  them  united  by  fome  fugerior  intelligence, 
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is  to  fuppofe  them  in  fome  refpedts  dependent  on  that  Of  the  3e- 
intelligence,  which  feems  not  to  accord  with  their  "’R and  ic" 
felf-exiftence.  Whatever  is  felf-exiftent  and  eternal 
muft  be  independent  ;  and  if  poffefied  of  any  power,  '  r  f 
cannqt  be  conceived  to  have  that  power  limited. — 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  every  man  has  in  himfelf 
fufficient  evidence  that  creation  is  poffible  5  for  if  in¬ 
finite  power  can  create  an  immaterial  and  percipient 
being,  it  may  furely  be  fuppofed  capable  of  creating 
dead  and  unintelligent  matter. 

But  the  creation  of  the  material  fyftem  may  be 
fhown  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable  by  other 
arguments.  The  fame  reafoning  which  proves  the 
impofiibility  of  an  infinite  feries  and  of  eternal  time, 
proves  that  the  univerfe  cannot  have  exifted  from  eter¬ 
nity  in  its  prefent  ftate.  But  if  it  has  not  exifted  from 
eternity  in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  belongs  to  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  creation  to  fay  what  was  its  former.  We 
talk  indeed  of  chaos ;  but  fuch  language,  when  a  Crea¬ 
tor  is  not  admitted,  is  moft  unphilofophicul  trifling. 

It  appears  from  the  moft  accurate  inquiries  that  have 
been  made  into  the  fubftance  and  efience  of  body  t,  f  Baxter's 
that  the  atoms  of  which  each  mafs  is  compofed  are  Iniu,ry  ’nto 
held  together  by  a  foreign  force.  If  by  chaos  be 
meant  matter,  when  this  force  is  fuppofed  to  be  re-  man  Seul, . 
moved,  we  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  of  fuch  a  fub¬ 
ftance  we  have  neither  idea  nor  notion,  and  cannot 
diftinguilh  it  from  non-entity.  The  original  atoms 
of  matter,  we  believe  indeed  to  require  no  other 
agency  to  keep  each  entire  than  that  fiat  by  which 
it  was  created ;  but  ftill,  as  thofe  atoms  are  concei¬ 
ved  to  be  folid  and  extended,  they  muft  be  capable 
of  divifion  by  infinite  power  }  and  if  that  fiat  or  influ¬ 
ence  which  makes  them  folid  and  extended  were  re¬ 
moved,  they  would  lofe  folidity  and  extenfion,  and  of 
courfe  become  nothing.  So  far  is  it,  therefore,  from 
being  true,  that  the  creation  of  matter  appears  to  be 
impolfible,  that  we  are  compelled  by  every  thing  that 
we  know  of  It  to  believe  that  matter  .cannot  poffibly 
be  felf-exiftent. 

“  Beeaufe  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  our¬ 
felves  (fays  Cudworth  f),  and  all  imperfedt  beings,  f  htdlee- 
that  none  of  thefe  can  create  any  new  fubfianee,  men tual  Syfiem, 
are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  their  own  fcantling,  *• 
and  to  fuppofe  it  univerfally  impoffible  for  any  power 
whatever  thus  to  create.  But  fince  it  is  certain,  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themfelves  produce  fome  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-exifting,  as  new  cogitations,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corporeal, 
it  is  furely  reafonable  to  think  that  an  abfolutely  per¬ 
fect  Being  can  do  fomething  more,  i.  e.  create  new  fub - 
fiances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And  it  may 
well  be  thought  as  eafy  for  God  er  an  Omnipotent 
Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
ov7«»,  as  it  is  for  11s  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a 
finger,  or  for  the  fun  to  fend  out  rays,  or  a  candle 
light ;  or  laftly,  for  an  opaque  body  to  produce  aa 
image  of  itfelf  in  a  glafs  or  water,  or  to  project  a  fha- 
dow  :  all  thefe  imperfect  things  being  but  the  ener¬ 
gies,  rays,  mages,  or  Jhadows,  of  the  Deity.  For  a 
fubftance  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Be¬ 
ing  irffinitely  perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  no¬ 
thing  in  the  impoffible  fenfe,  beeaufe  it  comes  from 
him  who  is  all.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  impoffible 
for  any  thing  whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which. 

4  hatk 
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Of  the  Be-  nath  not  only  infinitely  greater  perfedion,  but  alfo  infi- 
*V£ft*e  adive  power.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite 
lGod*  °  Power  itfelf  cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  im- 
*  pofilble ;  and,  therefore,  thofe  who  deny  creation, 

ought  to  prove,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  a 
fubfiance ,  though  not  for  an  accident  or  modification ,  to 
be  brought  from  non-exiftence  into  being.  But  no¬ 
thing  is  in  itfelf  •  impoffible,  which  does  not  imply  a 
contradiction  :  and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  for 
a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  there 
^  is  furely  no  contradiction  in  conceiving  an  imperfeCt 
being,  which  before  was  not,  afterwards  to  be.”  To 
call  in  queftion  the  poffibility  of  creation,  becaufe 
we  have  no  adequate  conception  how  a  thing  can  be 
brought  into  exigence,  would  be  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  abfurd  ;  for  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  we  have 
adequate  conceptions  of  any  thing  except  our  own 
305  ideas  and  their  various  relations  (1). 

God  a  fr-e  The  Being  which  is  ielf-exiftent,  omnipotent,  and 
agent;  but  ornru‘fcient,  is  not  a  neeeffary ,  but  a  free  agent ;  for  ac¬ 
tive  power  implies  freedom ,  and  infinite  power  infinite 
freedom.  What,  therefore,  hath  no  bounds  fet  to  its 
power,  what  can  have  no  oppofition  made  to  its  will, 
nor  reftraint  laid  on  its  aCtfons,  muft  both  will  and 
aCt  freely.  “  If  the  fupreme  caufe  were  not  a  be¬ 
ing  endowed  with  liberty  and  choice,  but  a  mere  ne- 
ceffary  agent,  then  would  it  follow,  as  Dr  Clarke  well 
t  T)emon-  obferves  f,  that  nothing  which  is  not,  could  pojfibly 
tbeBeitf  ^ave  t>een  »  and  that  nothing  which  is,  could  pojfilly 
Jid  Attn-  not  have  been  5  and  that  no  mode  or  circumftance  of 
kutn  of  the  exigence  of  any  thing  could  pojfibly  have  been  in 

CeJ.  anyrefpeCt  otherwifethan  it  now  aftually  is.  Ailwhich 

being  evidently  moft  falfe  and  abfurd  ;  -it  follows,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  fupreme  caufe  is  not  a  mere 
neeeffary  agent,  but  a  Being  endued  with  liberty 
and  choice.” 

t  Coopers  To  this  reafoning  it  bas  been  lately  replied  +,  that 
Tratis.  “  Clarke  muft  have  known,  that  all  thofe  who  con¬ 
tend  again  ft  the  free  agency  of  the  Deity,  do  of  courfe 
acknowledge,  that  nothing  could  have  happened,  or 
does  happen,  or  will  happen,  but  what  actually  has 
happened,  or  doth  happen,  or  will  happen  ;  and  that 
it  is  moft  falfe  and  abfurd  to  deny  it.”  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  neceffarians,  abfolutely  impof¬ 
fible,  that  at  prefent  there  could  exift  upon  this  earth 
more  or  fewer  perfons  than  are  now  aClually  alive  ; 
that  the  earth  could  move  in  any  other  direction  than 
from  weft  to  eaft ;  or  that  there  could  be  more  or 
fewer  planets  in  the  folar  fyftem.  Yet  is  it  moft  cer- 
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tain,  that  there  have  been  fewer  perfons  an  tTie  earth  pi  the  Be- 
than  there  are  now  ;  that  there  is  not  a  cultivated 
country  in  Europe  which  could  not  contain  more  peo- 
pie  than  now  inhabit  it ;  that  the  comets  move  in  very  w—y— -J 
different  directions  from  that  of  weft  to  eaft  ;  and.  that 
as,  till  very  lately,  we  conceived  only  fix  primary  pla¬ 
nets  in  the  fyftem,  it  is  evidently  poftbfe  that  the  fy¬ 
ftem  might  contain' no  more.  Upon  the  fuppofition, 
therefore,  that  the  Supreme  Being  aCts  under  a  phy- 
fical  neceffity,  the  fame  things  art  poffible  and  not 
poffible  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  the  groffeft  of 
all  a'bfurdities.  It  might  have  been  objected  with, 
much  more  plaufibility,  that  the  firft  caufe  cannot 
poffibly  be  free,  becaufe  he  muft  needs  do  always 
what  is  bell  in  the  whole  ;  but  it  will  be  feen  by 
and  by,  that  among  different  created  fyftems,  there 
is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  any  one  abfolutely  bejl.  ^06 

But  though  this  Being  is  free,  aud  as  fuch  the  au- himfelf  um 
thor  of  change  in  other  beings,  yet  he  muft  himfelf  be  changeable*. 
unchangeable ;  for  all  changes  have  a  beginning,  and 
confequently  are  effeCts  of  fome  prior  caufes.  But 
there  can  be  nothing  prior  to  the  exiftcnce  of  this  Be¬ 
ing,  as  he  is  eternal ;  neither  any  caufe  of  it,  as  he  is 
independent ;  nor  confequently  any  change  in  it,  except 
we  could  fuppofe  him  to  change  himfelf,  which  is  the 
fame  abfurdity  as  to  produce  himfelf,  i.  e.  to  be  at  the 
fame  time  both  effed  and  caufe. 

Omnifcience,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  foregoing  at-  Omnifci- 
tributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  may  perhaps  be  more  ence>  *\c* 
ealily  deduced  thus  §.  We  find  in  ourfelves  fuch  qua*  Afferent 
lities  as  thought  and  intelligence ,  power  and  freedom,  &c.  manner, 
for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs  as  .  fiotes  to 
much  as  for  our  own  exiftence.  Indeed,  it  is  K*n& on- 
only  by  our  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  that  our  exift-  vt  * 
ence  is  known  to  ourfelves.  We  know  like  wife  that 
thefe  are  perfedions,  and  that  to  have  them  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  be  without  them.  We  find  alfo  that  they 
have  not  been  in  us  from  eternity.  They  muft,  therer 
fore,  have  had  a  beginning,  and  cqnfequently  fome  eaufe, 
for  the  very  fame  reafon  that  a  being  beginning  to  exift 
in  time  requires  a  caufe.  Now  this  caufe,  as  it  muft 
be  fuperior  to  its  fifed,  muft  have  thofe  perfections  in. 
a  fuperior  degree  ;  and  if  it  be  the  fitfi  caufe,  it  muft 
have  them  in  an  infinite  or  unlimited  degree,  fince 
bounds,  or  limitation  without  a  limiter,  would,  a3  we 
have  already  Ihown,  be  an  ejfed  without  a  caufe. 

It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  the  omnifcience  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  is  implied  in  his  very  exiftence.  “  For 
all  things  being  not  only  prefent  to  him,  but  alfo  en¬ 
tirely 


(1)  “  Ridicula  foret  et  inepta  ejus  temeritas,  qui  corporum  ideo  creationem  fibi  duceret  negandum  effer 
quod  ejus  creationis  clarem  et  perfpicuam  notionem  effingere  cogitatione  nobis  haud  licet.  Infinita  enim  eft  re¬ 
rum  copia,  quarum  perfpicuis  et  apertis  caremus  notionibus.  Et  fi  omnia  neganda  continuo  nobis  effent, 
quorum  confufam  tantum  et  imperfeClam  confequi  poffumus  notionem,  omnia  fere  nobis  effent  neganda,  ex- 
ceptis  relationibus ,  quas  inter  notiones  quafdam  abftraCtas  effe  intelligimus.  Quis  interiorem  fibi  naturam 
rerum,  tarn  corporum,  quam  fpirituum,  cognitam  effe  dixerit  ?  Et  effe  tamen  has  natures,  omni  plane  du- 
bitatione  vacat.  Quis  quemadmodum  altera  harum  naturarum  agat  in  alteram,  fefe  feire,  affirmet?  Quis. 
caufas  fibi  patere,  propter  quas  hi  vel  illi  vffeClus,  quos  videmus  quotidie  contingere,  a  certis  veniant  corpo- 
ribus,  jure  glorietur  ?  Nec  tamen  quifquam  eft,  qui  vel  illam  animae  in  corpus  operationem,  vel  hos  effeCtui 
in  dubium  revocare  aufit.  Teneamus  igitur  ea,  quae  certo  novimus,  nec  idcircb  nos  ab  illis  dimoveri  patia- 
mur,  quod  multa  rurfus  funt,  quorum  naturam  ignoramus  ;  contra  multa  nos  fugere  et  cognitionem  noftram 
fuperare,  aequo  et  tranquillo  feramus  animo.  Joannii  Clerici  cotdra  eos  qui  negant,  ex  nihilo  ulla  r attorn fieri po/ff 
•liquid,  ebferva fifties  ;  in  Mojhemii  edit.  Lnt elite.  Syfi. 
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tirely  depending  upon  Kim,  and  having  received  both  their  how  God  can  foreknow  future  events,  without  a  chain  °f  the  Bs- 

bcing  itfelf  and  all  their  powers  and  faculties  from  him ,  it  of  necejfary  caufes,  it  is  indeed  impoffible  for  us  to  ex-  nfkancl  AJf 

is  manifeft  that  as  he  knows  all  things  that  are,  and  pe-  plain  :  yet  fome  fort  of  general  notion  of  it  we  may  con-  tn  j5  °* 

netrates  every  part  of  their  fubftance  with  his  all-fee-  ceive.  “  For,  as  a  man  who  has  no  influence  over  an- 

ing  eye,  fo  mull  he  likevvife  know  all  pojfibilities  of  other  per fon’s  actions,  can  yet  often  perceive  before- 

things,  that~is,  all  effects  that  can  be.  For,  being  hand  what  that  other  will  do  ;  and  a  wifer  and  more 

alone  felf-exiftent,  and  having  alone  given  to  all  things  experienced  man,  with  ftill  greater  probability  will  fore- 

all  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  they  are  en-  fee  what  another,  with  whofe  difpofition  he  is  perfect* 

dued,  it  is  evident  that  he  mull  of  necefiity  know  ly  acquainted,  will  in  certain  circumftances  do ;  and 

perfectly  what  all  and  each  of  thefe  powers  and  facul-  an  angel,  with  ftill  lefs  degreet  of  error ,  may  have  a 

ties,  which  are  derived  wholly  from  him/elf,  can  poflibly  further  profpeCl  into  mens  future  actions  :  fo  it  is 

produce.  And  feeing  at  one  boundlefs  view,  or  more  very  reafonable  to  conceive,  that  God,  without  in- 

properly  in  his  own  ideas,  all  the  poflible  compofitions  fluencing  mens  wills  by  his  power,  or  fubje&ing  them 

and  divifions,  variations  and  changes,  circumftances  to  a  chain  of  neceflary  caufes,  cannot  but  have  a  know- 

and  dependencies  of  tilings,  all  their  poflible  relations  ledge  of  future  free  events,  as  much  more  certain  than 

one  to  another,  and  their  difpofitions  or  fitneffes  to  men  or  angels  can  poflibly  have,  as  the  perfedion  of  his 

certain  and  refpeftive  ends,  he  muft  without  poflibili-  nature  is  greater  than  that  of  theirs.  The  dijlincl  manner 

ty  of  error  know  exaCtly  what  is  beft  and  propereft  how  he  forefees  thefe  things  we  cannot,  indeed,  ex¬ 
in  every  one  of  the  numberlef3  poflible  cafes,  or  me-  plain  ;  but  neither  can  we  explain  the  manner  of  num- 
thods  of  difpofing  things  ;  and  underftand  perfectly  berlefs  other  things,  of  the  reality  of  which,  however, 

how  to  order  and  dire  h  the  refpeCtive  means  to  bring  no  man  entertains  a  doubt  f.”  We  muft  therefore  t  Claris'* 

about  what  he  fo  knows  to  be  in  its  kind,  or  on  the  admit,  fo  long  as  we  perceive  no  contradiction  in  it,  Demonjlnt* 
whole,  the  beft  and  futeft  in  the  end.  This  is  what  that  God  always  knows  all  the  free  aCtions  of  men,  and t,on' 
is  meant  by- infinite  wifdom,  or  omnifcience  f  ;”  and  all  other  beings  endued  with  liberty;  otherwife  he 
it  has  been  readily  admitted  by  every  man  who  has  would  know  many  things  now  of  which  he  was  once 
believed  in  the  exiftence  of  a  God  as  the  creator  and  ignorant,  and  confequently  his  omnifcience  would  re- 
preferver  of  all  things.  ceive  addition  from  events,  which  has  been  already 

Doubts,  however,  have  been  entertained  by  theifts,  fliown  to  be  contrary  to  the  true  notion  of  infinity.— 
and  pious  theifts,  whether  omnifcience  itfelf  can  cer-  In  a  being  incapable  of  change,  knowledge  has  no- 
tainly  foreknow  what  are  called  contingent  events,  fuch  thing  to  do  with  before  or  after.  To  every  purpofe  of 
*  as  the  actions  of  free  agents  ;  and  fome  few  there  are  knowledge  and  power,  all  things  are  to  him  equally 
profefling  to  be  even  Chriftians,  who  have  boldly  pro-  prefent.  He  knows  perfectly  every  thing  that  is,  and 
nouncedfuch  knowledgetobeimpoflible.  That  we  have  what  to  us  is  future  he  knows  in  the  very  fame  manner 
no  adequate  notion  how  events,  which  are  called  contin-  as  he  knows  what  to  us  is  prefent.  309 

gent,  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  muft  indeed  be  grant-  Thus  have  we  demonftrated  the  neceflary  exiftence  God  inB- 
cd ;  butwe  are  not,  therefore, authorifed  to  fay  that  fuch  of  a  being  who  is  eternal ,  independent ,  unchangeable ,  om* 
knowledge  is  impofiible,  unlefs  it  can  be  clearly  fliown  nipotent ,  free  in  his  a  Elions,  and  omnfient ;  and  -this  is  fufRcierit 
to  imply  a  contradiction.  They  who  fuppofe  that  it  the  being  whom  we  worfliip  as  Go  o.  Eternity ,  inde-  and  ermnt.- 
'implies  a  contradiction,  muft'likewife  fuppofe,  that,  pendence,  immutability,  omnipotence,  liberty,  and  omiiiJcience^eie.M. 
where  there  is  not  a  chain  of  neceflary  caufes,  there  which  feem  to  be  all  the  matured  attributes  which  we 
can  be  no  certainty  of  any  future  event ;  but  this  is  can  difeover  in  the  divine  nature,  as  they  are  conceiv- 
evidently  a  miftake.  “  For  let  us  fuppofe  that  there  ed  to  be  differently  combined,  make  us  fpeak  of  him 
is  in  man  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  and  of  a  Cling  in  different  terms.  His  enjoying  in  an  abfolute  marf- 
v/ith  what  has  ef  late  been  called  ph'dofophical  freedom;  ner  every  conceiveable  power  or  perfedion,  makes  u» 
and  let  us  fuppofe  farther  that  the  actions  of  fuch  a  call  him  a  Being  infnitely  perfect.  His  being  capable 
man  cannot  poflibly  be  foreknown  ;  will  there  not  yet  of  no  want,  defect,  or  unhappinefs  of  any  kind,  de- 
be  in  the  nature  of  things,  notwithstanding  this  fup-  notes  him  to  be  all-fufficient  in  himfelf ;  and  the  unlimi* 
pofition,  the  fame  certainty  of  event  in  every  one  of  the  ted  exercife  of  his  knowledge  and  power,  demonftrate* 
man’s  aCtions,  as  if  they  were  ever  fo  fatal  and  necef-  him  to  be  omnipnfent.  That  fuch  a  Being  muft  be  in- 
fary  ?  For  inftai.ee,  fuppofe  the  man,  by  an  internal  comprehenfible  by  us,  and  by  every  creature,  is  a 
principle  of  motion,  and  an  abfolute  freedom  of  mind,  truth  felf-evident ;  and  yet  in  all  ages  men  of  the  beft 
>to  do  fome  particular  aCtion  to-day ,  and  fuppofe  it  intentions  haVe  been  vainly  attempting  this  impoffibi- 
■vvas  not  poflible  that  this  action  fliould  have  been  fore-  lity-  The  manner  of  his  omnifcience,  for  inftanoe, 
leen  yefitrday ,  was  there  not  nevertheltfs  the  fame  has  been  the  fubject  of  much  deputation  among  thofe 
certainty  of  event  as  if  it  had  been  forefeen,  and  abfo-  who  ought  to  have  reflected  that  they  knew  not  how 
lutely  neceflary  ?  That  is,  would  it  not  have  been  a3  their  own  minds  were  prefent  to  their  own  bodies. — 
certain  a  truth  yefterday,  aad  from  eternity,  that  this  Ike  celebrated  Dr-  Clarke  and  his  adherents,  who 
aCtion  was  in  event  to  be  performed  to-day ,  notwithftand-  confidered  fpace  as  th efne  qua  non  of  all  other  things* 
ing  the  fuppofed  freedom,  as  it  is  now  a  certain  and  infilled,  that  God  muft  be  infinitely  extended ;  and  that, 
infallible  truth  that  it  is  performed  ?  Mere  certainty  of  as  wherever  his  fubftance  is,  there  his  attributes  muft 
event,  therefore,  does  not  in  any  meafure  imply  necef-  be,  it  is  thus  that  his  knowledge  and  power  are  pre- 
Jity  f And  furely  it  implies  no  contradiction  to  fent  with  every  creature  But  this  notion  labours  un- 
-  fuppofe,  that  every  future  event  which  in  the  nature  der  infuperable  difficulties, 
of  things  is  now  certain ,  may  now  be  certainly  known  For  if  the  Divine  fubftance  be  infinitely  extend- 
iy  that  intelligence  which  is  ofluiifcient.  The  manner  ed,  then  will  there  be  part  of  it  in  this  place  and  part 

3  i* 
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©f  the  Be-  In  that.  It  mutt  be  commenfurate  with,  all  particular 
mg  and  At-  be;ngS>  fG  that  fome  will  occupy  more  and  fome  lefs 
triGod.  °f  hs  dimenfions.  By  this  account  it  will  be  very  pro- 
*  per  and  philofophical  to  fay,  that  God  is  not  in  heaven , 

310  but  only  a  part  of  him. ;  and  that  an  elephant  or  a 
The  man-  mountain,  a  whale  or  a  wicked  giant,  have  morfe  of  the 
ner  of  the  eflfence  or  prefenee  of  God  with  them  than  the  holicft 
nip! efcence  man  *n  w°rld,  unlefs  he  be  of  equal  (ize  : 

ii  compre-  all  which,  as  has  been  well  obferved  f,  are  at  leaft  har(h 
he.  fibie.  and  gracing  exprefiions.  As  the  attributes  of  the  Di- 
^ne  ®e‘nS  mu^  be  confidered  in  the  fame  manner  with 
JUnl’s  /«  hi®  fnbftance,  we  (hall  likewife,  upon  this  notion  of 
guiry  into  omniprefence,,  have  a  part  of  his  knowledge  and  power 
the  Ideas  in  this  place,  and  a  part  of  them  in  that ;  and  of  thefe 
%imeCC' d  Parts  t^ie  one  muib  be  greater  or  lefs  than  the  other 
Im.menfity  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  place  with  which 
IS|C.  *  it  is  commenfurate;  which  is  a  fuppofition  that  appears 
to  us  harfher,  if  poffible,  than  even  the  former. 

“  Should  it  be  fa  id  that  the  Divine  attributes  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  having  parts  (though  we  fee 
not  how  they  can  be  confidered  otherwife  than  as  their 
fubjeft),  they  muft  then  exift  completely  in  every  point 
of  this  immenfe  expanfion.  Be  it  fo;  and  what 
follows  ?  Why,  every  point  of  this  infinitely  expand¬ 
ed  being  will  be  omnifeient  and  omnipotent  by  itfelf ; 
an  inch  of  it  will  have  as  much  wifdom  and  power  as 
a  yard,  a  mile,  or  the  whole  j  and,  inftead  of  one  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  and  power,  we  (hall  have  millions  :  For 
as  thefe  parts  of  the  fubftance  are  conceived  diJlinBly , 
and  one  individual  part  is  not  another,  fo  muft  the 
attributes  be  likewife  conceived,  and  the  individual 
power  and  knowledge  of  one  part  be  diftinft  from  that 
of  another.”  And  if  fo,  it  follows,  that  one  point  of 
this  expanded  being  has  equal  power  and  intelligence 
with  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  notion  of  excenfion  be¬ 
ing  necejjary  to  God’s  prefence  with  every  creature,  in¬ 
volves  in  it  the  moft  palpable  contradiftion.  That 
God  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  fo  prefent  with 
every  creature  as  to  have  an  abfolute  knowledge  of 
and  power  over  it,  is  indeed  capable  of  the  drifted 
demonftration  ;  but  we  think  it  great  prefumption  to 
alfign  the  particular  mode  of  his  prefence,  especially 
fuch  a  one  as  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an 
abfolutely  perfect  Being,  nor  in  the  lead  neceflary  to 
the  exercife  of  any  one  perfeftion  which  he  can  be 
proved  to  poffefs.  Philofophers  and  divines  have  of¬ 
fered  feveral  names  for  the  manner  in  which  God  is - 
prefent  with  his.  works  ;  but  we  choofe  rather  to  con- 
fefs,  that  the  manner  of  his  prefence  is  to  us,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  every  creature,  wholly  incomprehenfible.  Nor 
need  wc  be  furprifed  or  daggered  at  this,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  manner  in  which  our  own  minds  are 
prefent  with  our  bodies  is  to  us  as  incomprehenfible 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  fupreme  Mind  is  prefent 
with  every  thing  in  the  univerfe.  That  our  minds, 
have  a  power  over  our  limbs,  we  know,  by  txperienee : 
but  that  they"are  not  extended  or  fubftantially  diffufed 
through  them,  is  certain  ;  becaufe  men  daily  lofe  arms 
and  legs  without  lofing  any  part  of  their  underftand- 
in g,  or  feeling  their  energies  of, volition  in  the  fmalleft 
G’j  £xif  degree  weakened.  But  we  need  purfue  this  fubjeft 
’/ice  and  U-  no  farther.  It  has  been  confeffed  by  one  of  the  moft 
oity,  (s’c  ftrenuous  advocates  J  for  the  extenfion  of  the  Deity 
page.  iio.  and  all  minds,  that  “  there  is  an  incomprehenfiblenefs 
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in  the  manner  of  every  thing,  about  which  no  contro-pf  the  Be- 
verfy  can  or  ought  to  be  concerned.”  mg  and  At- - 

The  moral  attributes  of  God  may  be  deduced  from  of  * 

his  natural  ones,  and  are  immediate  confequences  of  *- 

them  when  exercifed  on  other  beings.  They  may  be  .311 
termed  his  fecondary  relative  attributes,  as  they  feem,'°d  s  mo* 
to  be  the  perfeftion  of  his  external  alls  rather  than  any 
new  internal  perfe&ions.  And  though  the  exiftence  {hit  from 
of  any  moral  quality  or  aftion  is  not  capable  of  drift  natural 
demonjlration ,  becaufe  every  moral  a  ft  ion  or  quality,  as  perie&iona** 
fuch,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent,  which  muft 
be  abfolutely  free  ;  yet  we  have  as  great  affurance  that 
there  are  moral  qualities  in  God,  and  that  lie  will  al¬ 
ways  aft  according  to  thefe  qualities,  as  the  nature  of » 
the  thing  admits  ;  and  may  be  as  well  fatisfied  of  it,  . 
as  if  it  were  capable  of  the  moft  rigid  demonftration.  * 

This  important  point,  however,  cannot  be  fo  clearly ' 
or  fo  firmly  eftablilhed  by  abftraft  reafoning  as  by  ta-‘ 
king  a  fcientific  view  of  the  works  of  creation,  which  : 
evince  the  goodnefs,  holinefs,  and  juftice,  of  their 
Author,  as  well  as  liis  perfeft  wifdom  and  infinite  - 
power.  The  confideration,  therefore,  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  together  with  his  providence,  and 
the  duties  thence  incumbent  on  man,  is  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  other  articles  (fee  Religion,  Theology, 
and  Moral  Philo/ophy.) 

At  prefent  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  by  reafoning  How^hey 
a  priori  from  his  exiftence  and  his  natural  perfeftions,  aught  to* 
we  muft  neceffarily  infer  that  his  aftions  are  the  refult be  cone  efo- 
of  unmixed  benevolence.  Every  wife  agent  has  fomeved* 
end  in  view  in  all  his  aftions  ;  it  being  the  very  effence 
of  folly  to  aft  for  no  end :  but  there  cannot  be  an  end- 
of  aftion  which  is  not  either  felfifh  or  benevolent. 

Selfi(hnef8  is  the  offspring  of  want  and  imperfeftion, 
and  is  therefore  the  fource  of  moft  human  aftions  j 
becaufe  men  are  weak  and  imperfeft  beings,  capable 
of  daily  additions  to  their  happinefs.  When  the  thief  ‘ 
plunders  a  houfe  at  midnight,  when  the  highwayman  • 
robs  a  traveller  on  the  road,  and  even  when  the  af-  ■ 
fafiin  murders  the  man  who  never  injured  him  ;  it  will 
be  found  that  their  aftions  fpring  not  from  an  innate 
defire  to  inflift  mifery  upon  others,  but  from  a  pro.' 
fpeft  of  reaping  advantage  to  themfelves.  The  object  s 
of  the  thief  and  the  robber  is  obvious :  it  is  to  gain* 
money,  which  is  the  mean  of  procuring  the  comfort3 
of  life.  Even  the  affafiin  has  always  the  fame  felfi(h 
end  in  view  :  either  he  is  bribed  to  commit  the  murder,  < 
or  he  fancies  that  his  horrid  deed  will  remove  an  ob~ 

Jlacle  from  the  way  to  his  own  happinefs.  But  they 
are  not  vicious  men  only  who  aft  from  felfifh  confidera-< 
tions :  much  of  human  virtue,  when  traced  to  its 
fource,  will  be  found  to  have  its  origin  in  the  defire 
of  happinefs.  When  a  man  gives  his  money  to  feed* 
the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked,  he  believes  that-* 
be  is- afting  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  he 
and  the  poor  ftand  in  the  fame  relation ;  and  he  looks 
for  a  future  and  eternal  reward.  By  continuing  the- 
praftice,  he  foon  acquires  the  habit  of  benevolence  ;  * 
after  which,  indeed,  he  looks  for  no  further  reward,! 
when  performing  particular  aftions,  than  the  imme- 
diate  pleafure  of  doing  good.  This  felfifhnefs  of  maa» 
is  the  neceflary  confcquence  of  his  progrefiive  ftate,* 

But  the  Being  who  is  independent,  omnipotent,  om- 
nifdent,  and,  in  a  word,  poxTdfed  ,of  every  poflibitr 

per* 
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‘OfthoBe-  perTcftion,  is  incapable  of  progreflion,  or  of  having 
^tnbutesof  an^  acce^*on  whatever  made  to  his  happinefs.  He  is 
God.  immutable  ;  and  mull  of  neceffity  have  been  as  happy 
W  ,  ■■■  from  eternity,  when  exifting  alone,  as  after  the 
creation  of  ten  thonfand  worlds.  When,  therefore, 
he  willed  the  exiftence  of  other  beings,  he  could  have 
nothing  in  view  but  to  communicate  fome  refemblance 
of  his  own  perfections  and  happinefs.  That  he  had 

fome  end  in  view,  follows  undeniably  from  his  infinite 
"  --*■  ■  -  -  •  -  ~ 
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never  having  been  created  or  brought  into  being  at  all'"*? ancl  AlT 

Kp  rallp^  sin  pull  Tn  tliw  wp  TTiJUr  ^  ^ 
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is  no  more  an  evil  to  them,  than  their  Of  the  Bs- 


could  properly  be  called  an  evil.”  To  this  we  may  Oo(i 
add,  that  as  no  created  being  can  be  felf-exiftent  and 
in  dependent,  imperfeftion  is  unavoidable  in  the  cre¬ 
ation,  fo  that  the  evil  of  defeft  ( a3  it  i$  moll  abfurdly 
called)  mult  have  been  admitted,  or  nothing  could 
ever  have  exifted  but  God.  “  The  fecond  kind  of  evil, 
which  we  call  natural  evil,  is  either  a  necefiary  confe- 


wifdom.  That  he  could  not  have  'a  felfijh  end,  follows  quence  of  the  former,  as  death  to  a  creature  on  whofe 
with  equal  certainty  from  his  own  infinite  perfections  5  nature  immortality  was  never  conferred  ;  and  then  it  is 
and  as  there  is  no  medium,  in  the  aCtions  of  a  wife  Be-  no  more  properly  an  evil  than  the  former :  Or  elfe  it  is 
ing,  between  felfilhnefs  and  benevolence,  we  mtifi  ne-  countespoifed  in  the  whole  with  as  great  or  greater' 
ceffarily  conclude,  that  the  creation  was  the  refult  of  ' good,  as  the  affliSlions  and  fujferings  of  good  men  ;  and 
tmmixed  benevolence  or  perfeCt  goodnefs.  The  other  then  alfo  it  is  properly  no  evil :  Or  elfe  it  is  a  punij 


merit  /  and  then  it  is  a  necefiary  confequence  of  the 
third  and  laft  fort  of  evil,  viz.  moral  evil.  And  this 
arifes  wholly  from  the  abufe  of  liberty ,  which  God  gave 
to  his  creatures  for  other  purpofes,  and  which  it  was 
reafonable  and  fit  to  give  them  for  the  perfection  and 
order  of  the  whole  creation  :  only  they,  contrary  to 
God’s  intention  and  command,  have  abufed  what  was 
necefiary  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  to  the  cor- 
tuption  and  depravation  of  themfelveS.  And  thus  have 


moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  his  juftice,  mercy,  and 
truth,  ought  therefore  to  be  confidered  only  as  fo  ma¬ 
ny  different  views  of  the  fame  goodnefs  in  the  Creator , 
and  various  fources  of  happinefs  to  the  creature.  Thefe 
are  always  fubordinate  to  and  regulated  by  this  one  prin¬ 
cipal  perfection  and  brighteft  ray  of  the  Divinity. 

“  Thus  we  conceive  his  juficc  to  be  exerted  on  any 
being  no  farther  than  his  goodnefs  neceffarily  requires, 
in  order  to  make  that  being,  of  others,  fetiftbk  of  the 

fffoiei  to  heinous  nature  and  pernicious  ejfeQs  of  fin  and  thereby  all  forts  of  evils  entered  into  the  world  without  any 

S,v5.°n  to  bring  them  to  as  great  a  degree  of  happinefs  as  diminution  to  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  its  Creator  and 

their  feveral  natures  are  capable  of.  His  holinefs  hates  Governor.”  314 

and  abhors  all  wickednefs,  only  as  its  necefiary  confe-  But  though  evil  could  not  be  totally  excluded  from  Whether1 
quences  are  abfolute  and  unavoidable  mifery  ;  and  his  the  univerfe,  are  we  not  aiithorifed  to  infer,  from  the  j^e  Pr<feri* 

veracity  or  faithfulnefs  feems  to  be  concerned  for  truth,  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  ^ 

only  becaufe  it  is  connected  with  and  productive  X>f  that  the  prefent  fyftem  is  upon  the  whole  the  very  belt  fible.  * 
the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings ;  to  provide  the  fyftem  poflible  ?  Undoubtedly  we  are,  if  of  poflible 

propereft  means  for  attaining  which  great  end,  is  the  fy  items  there  can  be  a  bejl ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  be- 

exercife  of  his  <wiflom .”  Such  is  the  view  of  God’s  ing  evident,  that  we  think  it  implies  a  contradiction, 

moral  attributes,  which  the  abftraCt  contemplation  of  A  belt  of  beings  there  is,  viz.  God,  who  is  poffeffed 

his  natural  perfections  neceffarily  gives ;  and  whether  of  infinite  perfections  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  belt  of 

this  way  of  conceiving  them  be  not  attended  with  lefs  creatures  or  of  created  fyftems.  To  prove  this,  we 

difficulty  than  the  common  manner  of  treating  them  need  only  refleCt,  that  wherever  creation  flops,  it 

under  the  notion  of  two  infinites  diametrically  oppoftc ,  mtfft  flop  infinitely  fhort  of  infinity  ;  and  that  how 

313  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  perfeft  foever  we  conceive  any  creature  or  fyftem  of 

The  origin  But  if  the  Creator  and  fupreme  Governor  of  all  Creatures  to  be,  yet  the  diflance  between  that  and  God 

evil.  things  be  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  perfeCl  wifdom,  is  not  leffened,  but  continues  infinite.  Hence  it  fob 

and  pure  benevolence,  hoW  came  evil  into  the  works  lows,  that  the  nature  of  God  and  his  omnipotence  is 

of  creation  i  This  is  a  queflion  which  has  employed  fuch,  that  whatever  number  of  creatures  he  has  made, 

the  fpeculative  mind  from  thfe  firft  dawning  of  philo-  he  may  flill  add  to  that  number ;  and  that  however 
fophy,  and  will  continue  to  employ  it  till  oUr  facul-  good  or  perfect  the  fyftem  may  be  on  the  whole,  he 
ties  be  enlarged  in  a  future  Hate,  when  philofophy  might  flill  make  others  equally  good  and  perfeft. 
lhall  give  place  to  more  perfeft  knowledge.  To  thefe  The  difpute,  whether  a  being  of  infinite  power,  origin*  ef 
\tpohnp>ns  me(]itations,  as  has  been  well  obfefved  |,  humanity  is  wifdom,  and  benevolence,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  that  quc(- 
!Reviiv>  efa  not  eqUill.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  fub-  created  the  bejl  poffille  fyftem,  and  the  embarraffment  offtion. 
ninto'tbt  jeft  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  following  extraft  from  mens  underftandings  about  it,  feem  to  have  arifen 
Origin  of  Dr  Clarke  contains  all  that  can  be  advanced  witli  cer-  from  their  taking  the  words  good,  belter ,  and  bejl,  for 

£vil.  tainty,  and  all  that  is  necefiary  to  vindicate  the  ways  abfolute  qualities  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 

of  God  to  man.  whereas  in  truth  they  afe  only  relations  arifing  from 

“All  that  we  Call  evil  (fays  that  able  reafonerf),  certain  appetites.  They  have  indeed  a  foundation,  as 
+  Demon-  .g  e;tjier  an  ev-j  Qjr  imperfefl}on,  as  the  want  of  certain  all  relations  hate,  in  fomething  abfolute,  and  denote  the 
tlfftcihg  faculties  and  excellencies  which  other  creatures  have  ;  thing  in  which  they  are  founded  ;  but  yet  they  them- 
pnd  Attri-  or  natural  evil,  as  pain,  death,  and  the  like  ;  or  moral  felves  imply  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of  congriiity 
lutei  of  evnt  as  all  kinds  of  vice.  The  firf  of  thefe  is  not  pro-  between  fome  appetite  and  its  objefts.  This  is  evi- 

**•4.  perly  an  evil :  for  every  power,  faculty,  »  r  perfec-  dent ;  becaufe  the  fame  objeft.  when  applied  to  an 

tion,  which  any  creature  enjoys,  being  the  free  gift  appetite  to  which  it  has  a  congruity,  is  good  ;  and 

of  God,  which  he  was  no  more  obliged  to  bellow  bad,  when  applied  to  an  appetite  to  which  it  has  n« 
than  he  was  to  confer  being  or  exiftence  itfelf,  it  is  congruity.  Thus,  the  earth  and  air  to  terreftrial  ani- 
plain,  that  the  want  of  any  certain  faculty  or  perfec-  mals  are  good  elements,  and  necefiary  to  their  prefer* 
jion,  in  any  kind  of  creatures,  which  never  belonged  ration  s  to  thofe  animals  the  water  is  bad,  which  yet 
N*  zi  $.  afford# 
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Of'tne  Be-  affords  tlie  heft  receptacle  to  fifties.  Good,  therefore* 
txiiutes  of  rehtive  to  appetite,  that  muft  be  reckoned  the 

God  beft  creature  by  us  which  has  the  ftrongeft  appetites, 

1  . 1 1..  v— .  i  and  the  fureit  means  of  fatisfying  them  all,  and  fecu- 
ring  its  own  permanent  happitiefs.  '  And  though  the 
fuljlance  of  creatures  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  perfection,  yet  we  have  no  way  of 
meafuring  the  perfection  of  different  fubftances  but  by 
their  qualities,  i,  e.  by  their  appetites  by  which  they 
are  fenfible  of  good  and  evil,  and  by  their  powers  to 
procure  thofe  objeCts  from  which  they  receive  that 
fenfe  of  things  which  makes  them  happy. 

3,16  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  whatever  fyilem  we  fup- 
No  lyftem  p0fe  jn  nature,  God  might  have  made  another  equal 
beft  UtC  y  to  ’  his  infinite  wifdom  and  power  being  able  to 
make  other  creatures  eqtial  in  every  refpeft  to  any 
that  we  know  or  can  conceive,  and  to  give  them  equal 
or  ftronger  appetites,  and  as  certain  or  more  certain 
ways  of  fatisfying  them,  We  fee  in  many  cafes,  that 
very  different  means  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  A  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  regular  pyramids  will  fill  a  fpace  ;  and 
yet  irregular  ones  will  do  it  as  well,  if  what  we  take 
from  the  one  be  added  to  another ;  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  done  by  bodies  of  the  molt  irregular  and 
different  figures  in  the  fame  manner  i  and  therefore 
we  may  very  well  conceive,  that  the  anfwering  of  ap¬ 
petites,  which  is  all  the  natural  good  that  is  in  the  world, 
may  as  well  be  obtained  in  another  fyftem  as  in  this  ; 
provided  we  fuppofe,  that  where  the  appetites  of  the 
fentient  beings  are  changed,  the  objefts  are  alfo  fuit- 
ed  to  them,  and  an  equal  congruity  among  the  parts 
ef  the  whole  introduced.  This  is  fo  eafily  conceived, 
that  in  an  indefinite  number  of  pofllble  worlds,  we  do 
not  fee  why  it  may  not  be  done  in  numberlefs  ways  by 
infinite  power  and  wifdom. 

If  then  it  be  plain,  that  there  might  have  been  many 
other  worlds,  or  even  but  one,  equal  to  this  in  all 
refpeCts  as  to  goodnefs,  there  could  be  no  neceflity, 
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either  phyfical  or  moral,  that  God  ihould  create  the  Of  the  Bc- 
one  rather  than  the  other ;  becaufe  nothing  could 
make  the  one  better,  or  to  him  more  agretfable,  than  tr  0 
the  other,  but  his  own  free  choice.  Either,  there-  —  -« 
fore,  God  muft  be  poffeffed  of  abfolute  freedom,  or,  31; 
among  a  number  of  poffibilities  equally  perfeCt, he  eould  Ood  not 
not  have  made  a  Choice,  and  fo  nothing  would  ever  £yC£-sltate 
have  been  created.  It  is  not,  then,  as  Leibnitz  and  goodnefs  ta 
others  argue,  the  natural  and  neceffary  goodnefs  of  create  the 
forrie  particular  things,  reprefented  by  the  divine  ideas ,  present  in 
which  determines  God  to  prefer  them  to  all  others,  if 
underffood  of  his  JirJl  aft  of  producing  them  ;  but  it  worlds, 
is  his  own  free  choice,  which  among  many  equal  po¬ 
tential  goods,  makes  fome  things  actually  good,  and  de¬ 
termines  them  into  exiftence.  When  thofe  are  once 
fuppofed  to  exift,  every  thing  or  aftion  becomes  good 
which  tends  to  their  happinefs  and  prefervation  ;  and 
to  fuppofe  their  all-perfeft  Author  to  have  any  other 
end  in  view  than  their  prefervation  and  happinefs,  is 
the  fame  abfurdity  as  to  fuppofe  that  knowledge  may- 
produce  ignorance  ;  power,  weaknefs  ;  or  wifdom 
folly. 

We  have  now  finiihed  what  we  propofed  under  the 
article  Metaphyfics.  It  has  fwelled  in  our  hands  ta 
a  large  extent  ;  arid  yet  it  can  be  confidered  as  little 
more  than  an  introduftion  to  that  fcience,  which  com¬ 
prehends  within  .its  wide  grafp  every  thing  exifting* 

The  reader  who  wiflies  to  purfue  thefe  interelling 
fpeculations,  ihould  ftudy  diligently  the  authors  whom 
we  have  confulted,  and  to  whom  we  have  been  careful 
to  refer  in  the  margin.  Were  we  to  make  a  felec- 
tion,  we  ihould  without  hefitation  recommend  Ariltotle 
and  Plato  among  the  ancients  ;  and  Cudworth,  Locke, 

Hartley,  and  Reid,  among  the  moderns.  Thefe  phi- 
lofophers,  indeed,  on  many  points,  differ  exceedingly 
from  one  another ;  but  he  who  willies  not  to  adopt 
opinions  at  random,  ihould  know  what  can  be  faid  on 
both  fides  of  every  queftion. 


Metaplaf- 

mui 


MET 

METAPLASMUS,  iri  grammar,  a  tranfmutation 
or  change  made  in  a  word,  by  adding,  retrenching,  or 
altering  a  fyllable  or  letter  thereof. 

METAPONTUM,  or  Metapontium,  (ane. 
geog. ),  a  town  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 
to  the  weft  of  Tarentum  ;  built  by  the  Pylians,  who 
returned  from  Troy,  (Mela).  Where  Pythagoras  is 
faid  to'  have  taught  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
(Livy).  Metapontini,  the  people;  who  pretended 
to  ihow,  in  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  tools  with 
which  Epeus  built  the  wooden  horfe,  (Juftin).  Now 
a  tower,  called  Torre  di  Mare ,  in  the  Bafilicata  of 
Naples,  (Baudrand.) 

ME1 ASTASIO  (P  abbe  Pierre  Bonaventure), 
whofe  real  name  was  TrapaJJi ,  was  born  at  Afiife,  on 
January  3d,  1698.  His  talent  for  poetry  was  firft  un¬ 
folded  by  the  reading  of  Taffo  ;  and  he  began  to  com- 
pofe  verfes  at  ten  years  of  age.  “  A  prodigy  of  this 
nature  (fays  Metartafio)  made  fuch  an  iinpreffion  on 
my  mailer,  the  celebrated  Gravina,  that  he  thence- 
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forth  confidered  me  as  a  plant  worthy  of  being  culti-  Metadata, 

vated  by  his  own  hands.”  Metaftafio  was  only  four-  1, . * 

teen  years  of  age  when  he  compofed  his  tragedy  en¬ 
titled  11  Giujlino  ;  in  which  he  appears  too  clofe  and 
fcrupulou3  an  imitator  of  the  Grecian  drama.  Our 
young  poet  unfortunately  loft  his  patron  in  1717; 
who  left  him  his  heir,  “as  being  a  young  man  of  the 
moft  promifing  abilities.”  Metaftafio,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  being,  in  confequence  of  this  inheritance, 
fuperior  to  thofe  wants  which  reprefs  the  exertions  of 
genius,  and  to  which  men  of  abilities  are  too  often 
fubjeft,  gave  full  fcope  to  his  inclination  for  poetry. 

He  began  his  dramatic  career  with  the  Didonne  Aban - 
donnata,  which  was  afted  at  Naples  in  1724  ;  the  mu- 
fic  was  compofed  by  Sarro.  He  foon  acquired  fuch 
celebrity,  that  in  1729  he  was  invited  to  Vienna  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI. ;  who  appointed  him  impe¬ 
rial  poet,  and  granted  him  a  penfion  of  4000  florins. 

From  that  time  fome  of  his  works  were  prefented  at 
every  court-feftival ;  and  notwithftanding  the  extreme 
4  II  magni- 
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Metailafio.  magnificence  of  thefe  entertainments,  they  would  now 
w  —  j-,e  f0rg0tten  were  it  not  for  the  verfes  which  he  compo- 
fed  upon  the  oecafion.  The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ma¬ 
drid  vied  with  each  other  in  the  prefents  which  they 
conferred  upon  him.  From  Maria  Therefa  he  recei¬ 
ved  a  fnuff-box  and  a  port-folio  fet  with  diamonds, 
and  a  golden  candleftick  with  a  fcreen.  Ferdinand 
VI.  king  of  Spain,  informed  of  the  great  merit  of 
Metailafio  by  Farinelli,  of  whom  he  was  a  paffionate 
admirer,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  a  calket  mounted  with 
gold,  and  furnifiied  with  the  different  implements  of 
writing.  This  favourite  of  kings  and  of  the  mufes 
■was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  was  exceedingly  tempe¬ 
rate  :  to  this  he  was  probably  indebted  for  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  health  which  he  enjoyed,  and  for  the  entire 
poffelfion  of  his  fenfes  and  faculties  to  the  moiji  advanced 
period  of  old-age.  He  took  his  meals,  arofe,  and  went 
to  ted,  always  at  ftated  hours.  This  exadlnefs  and 
order  were  fcrupuloufly  obferved  even  in  thp  moft  tri¬ 
fling  adtions  of  his  life.  He  ufed  to  fay  in  jell,  that 
he  dreaded  hell  for  no  other  reafon  but  bdcaufe  it 
was  a  place  vbi  nulltts  or  do,  fed  Jempiternus  horror  in - 
habitat.  He  had  even  his  Hated  hours  for  making 
verfes  ;  to  which  he  fcrupuloufly  adhered,  without 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  poetical  enthufiafm.  He 
was  equally  regular  in  the  duties  of  the  Chriftian  as  in 
the  labours  of  the  fcholar.  His  behaviour  was  that  of 
a  true  philofopher  :  his  ambition  extended  no  farther 
than  the  attainment  of  literary  fame  j  and  he  defpifed 
every  civil  mark  of  diltindtion.  When  Charles VI. offer¬ 
ed  him  the  titles  of  Count  or  of  Baron ,  which  add  no 
*  real  worth  or  dignity  to  the  poffeffor,  but  frequently 
make  him  appear  in  a  more  ridiculous  light,  he  in- 
ilantly  begged  the  favour  that  he  would  allow  him  Hill 
to  continue  Metajlafio.  The  emprefs  Maria  Therefa 
afterwards  wilhed  to  bellow  upon  him  the  fmall  crofs 
of  St  Stephen  ;  but  he  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of 
his  age,  which  would  prevent  him  from  aflilling  at  the 
fellivals  of  the  order.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fev«r  on 
the  2d  of  April  1782  ;  and  he  died  on  the  12th  of 
the  fame  month,  at  the  age  of  84.  Before  his  death 
he  received  the  facrament  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Romilh  church ;  and  Pius  VI.  who  was  then  atVienna, 
fent.  him  his  apollolical  benedidtion  in  articulo  mortis, 
He  left  about  1 50,000  florins.  He  compofed  a  great 
number  of  tragic  operas,  and  feveral  fmall  dramatic 
pieces  which  have  been  fent  to  mufic.  We  have  dif¬ 
ferent  editions- of  them  in  4to,  8vo,  and  i2mo  ;•  and 
M.  Richelet  has  publilhed  a  tranfiation  of  them  into 
French,  in  1 2  vols,  fmall  1 2mo. 

The  greatell  part  of  Metaftalio’s  writings  will  con¬ 
fer  immortality  on  their  author.  His  dialogue  is  na¬ 
tural,  Ample,  and  eafy  ;  his  ftyle  is  always  pure  and 
elegant,  and  fometimes  fublime  and  pathetic.  His 
fubjedls  are  noble,  interelling,  and  excellently  adapt¬ 
ed  for  reprefentation;  He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  refources  of  his  art,  and  has  fubjedted  the 
opera  to  rules.  He  llripped  it  of  its  machinery, 
and  of  the  marvellous,  which  was  fitted  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  gaze  of  allonilhment,  but  which  gave  no  in- 
ftrudtion  to  the  underllanding,  and  made  no  impref- 
fion  on  the  heart.  His  deferiptions  are  copied  from 
nature ;  the  fituations  of  his  characters  never  fail  to 
taife  an  interell  in  the  reader,  and  often  excite  the 
»*ear  of  pity.  His  fables  are  celebrated  j  his  charac- 
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ters  are  noble  and  well  fupported  ;  his  plots  are  ex-  Metaftafi® 
cellently  conducted,  and  happily  unravelled.  “  There  II 
are  feenes  (fays  Voltaire)  worthy  of  Corneille  when  vfetatai‘^usy- 
he  does  not  declaim,  and  of  Racine  when  he  is  not  ’  f > 

feeble.”  His  operas,  in  point  of  the  pathetic,  may 
be  compared  with  our  fineft  tragedies ;  and  may  be 
read  with  great  pleafure,  independent  of  the  charms 
of  the  mufic.  We  muff  not,  however,  expeCt  to  find 
in  Metailafio  that  exact  regularity,  and  that  fertile 
fimplicity,  which  conftitutes  the  ‘excellence  of  fome 
of  our  tragic  poets  :  But  though  he  fometimes  tranf- 
greffe3  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  he  always  pre~ 
ferves  the  unity  of  interell.  Notwithllanding  all 
thefe  advantages,  fome  critics  will  not  allow  him  the 
merit  of  invention,  which  is  the  firft  qualification  of 
a  poet.  They  confidey  him  only  as  a  fuccefsful  imita¬ 
tor  of  the  French  tragic  writers,  from  ;whom  a  great 
part  of  his  beauties  are  borrowed,  and  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  fineft  wits  of  Italy,  but  deny  that  he 
poffeffed  genius.  He  was  a  fond  admirer  of  the  an¬ 
cients  •>  and  this  admiration,  increafing  with  the  foli- 
dity  of  his  underllanding,  continued  to  the  laft  period 
of  his  life.  He  recommended  reading  them,  as  he 
himfelf  had  done,  in  a  chronological  order.  His  me- 
ipory  was  excellent,  and  cotitinued  unimpaired  even  in 
old  age.  Horace  was  his  favourite  author,  and  he 
could  repeat  almoft  the  whole  of  him.  Metailafio, 
who,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  the  pupil  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gravina,  added  a  gentlenefs  of  character  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himfelf  to  the  accuracy  of  thinking  and  great 
erudition  of  his  mailer.  His  abilities  and  fame  were 
refpedled  by  the  critics  in  general ;  and  whereas  the 
life  of  moll  men  of  letters  is  one  continued  warfare, 
his  days  happily  glided  away  in  tranquillity  and  peace. 

The  circumllance  which  occafioned  the  change  of  his 
name  is  thus  related  in  a  late  anecdote  :  “  Gravina’s 
barber,  who,  like  moll  of  his  profeflion,  was  a  great 
talker,  one  day  informed  him,  that  in  the  Place  de  la 
V altcella ,  where  he  had  his  Ihop,  a  young  boy  came 
every  evening,  and  fung  extempore  verfes  of  his  own 
compofition,  fo  harmonious  and  elegant  that  all  the 
paffengers  flopped  to  lillcn  to  them.  Gravina,  upon 
this  information,  added  one  to  the  number  of  the 
young  poet’s  audience,  and  found  the  verfes  fo  fupe- 
rior  to  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  them  from 
the  account  of  the  barber,  and  fo  much  above  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  that 
he  inftantly  determined  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
fo  promifing  a  plant.  His  firft;  care  was  to  put  the 
young  Trapajfi  (which  was  the  boy’s  name)  to  fchool; 
but  apprehending  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  might  check  the  progrefs  of  fo  uncommon  ta¬ 
lents,  he  took  him  home  to  his  own  houfe,  and  chan¬ 
ged  his  name  into  Metajlafio,  which  fignifies  the  fame 
thing  in  Greek.  In.  Ihort,  by  a  plan  of  education  and 
by  inltrudtions  fuited  to  his  genius,  Gravina  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  reputation  which  he  predicted,  and 
which  Metailafio  now  enjoys.”  Vies  des  Hommes  /A 
lujlres  d’ltalie,  Tom.  I.  p.  187. 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  a  tranfpolition  or 
fettlement  of  fome  humour  or  difeafe  in  fome  other 
part ;  and  fometimes  it  fignifies  fuch  an  alteration  of  a 
difeafe  as  is  fucceeded  by  a  folution. 

METATARSUS  beyond,  and  ruproe  the 

tarjus ),  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  human  Ikeleton 
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Metsthefw,  containing  the  middle  of  the  foot.  Sec  Anatomy, 
JMeteiin.  u<>  y0 

METATHESIS,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies  of  the 
metaplafmus ;  being  a  figure  whereby  the  letters  or 
fyllnbles  of  a  word  are  tranfpofed,  or  fhifted  out  of 
their  ufual  fituations,  as  piftris  for  prijl'ts,  Lybia  for 
Lilya ,  &c. 

This  word  is,  by  phyficians,  ufed  with  refpeft  to 
morbific  caufes,  which,  when  they  cannot  be  evacua¬ 
ted,  are  removed  to  places  where  they  are  lefs  injurious. 

METELIN,  the  modern  name  of  the  ifland  of  Lef- 
bos.  See  Lesbos  and  Mitylene. 

In  the  Irilh  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1789, 
we  have  a  defeription  of  this  ifland  by  the  earl  of 
Charlemont,  in  which  he  fpeaks  with  raptures  of  its 
beauties.  “  The  mountains,  whofe  rugged  tops  ex¬ 
hibit  a  pleafing  interfperfion  of  rocks  and  fine  groves, 
have  their  green  fides,  for  many  miles  along  the  coaft, 
covered  with  olives,  whofe  lefs  agreeable  verdure  is 
corrected,  embellirtied,  and  brightened  by  a  lively  mix¬ 
ture  of  bays  and  laurels  afpiring  to  the  height  of 
foreft-trecs,  of  myrtles  *and  pomegranates,  of  ar- 
butes  rich  at  once  iu  bloffom  and  in  berry,  of  mul¬ 
berries  growing  wild  and  laden  with  fruit,  &c.  Win¬ 
ter  is  here  unknown,  the  verdure  is  perpetual,  and 
the  frequency  of  evergreens  gives  to  December  the 
colour  of  June.  The  parching  heat  of  fummer  is  ne¬ 
ver  felt ;  the  thick  lhade  of  trees,  and  thoufands  of 
cryftal  fprings  which  every  where  arife  and  form  them- 
felves  into  unnumbered  rivulets,  joined  to  the  refreftiing 
fta-breeze  the  conflant  corredtive  and  companion  of 
noon  tide  heat,  qualify  the  burning  air  and  render  the 
year  a  never-ending  May.  The  houfes  are  conftrufted  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  bell  view  of  thefe  natu¬ 
ral  beauties.  Each  is  a  fquare  tower  neatly  built  of 
hewn  Hone,  fo  high  as  to  overtop  the  trees,  and  to 
command  a  view  of  the  fea  and  neighbouring  iflands. 
The  lower  ftories  are  granaries  and  ftorehoufes;  and 
the  habitable  apartments  are  all  at  the  top,  to  which 
you  afeend  by  a  ftone  flair,  built  for  the  moft  part 
on  the  outfide,  and  furrounding  the  tower ;  fo  that 
from  the  apartment  the  trees  are  overlooked,  and 
the  whole  country  is  feen,  while  the  habitations  them- 
felves,  which  are  very  numerous,  pearing  above  the 
groves,  add  life  and  variety  to  the  enchanting  pro- 
fped,  and  give  an  air  of  human  population  to  thefe 
woodlands,  which  might  othefwife  be  fuppofed  the 
region  of  Dryads,  of  Naiads,  and  of  Satyrs.” 

The  moft  remarkable  thing,  however,  in  this  ifland 
is  a  cuftom  by  which  the  women  have  here  openly 
ufurped  thofe  rights  of  fovereignty  which  in  other 
countries  are  fuppofed  to  belong  efientially  to  the  men. 
“  Contrary  (fays  his  lordlhip)  to  the  ufage  of  all 
other  countries,  the  eldeft  daughter  here  inherits  ;  and 
the  fons,  like  daughters  every  where  elfe,  are  por¬ 
tioned  off  with  fmall  dowers,  or,  which  is  ftill  worfe, 
turned  out  penny  lefs  to  feek  their  fortune.  If  a  man 
has  two  daughters,  the  eldeft,  at  her  marriage,  is  in- 
titled  to  all  her  mother’s  poffeffions,  which  are  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  family  eftate,  as  the  mother, 
keeping  up  her  prerogative,  never  parts  with  the 
power  over  any  portion  of  what  Ihe  has  brought  into 
the  family,  until  lhe  is  forced  into  it  by  the  marriage 
of.  her  daughter ;  and  the  father  alfo  is  compelled  to 
ruin  himfelf  .by  adding  whatever  he  may  have  feraped 


together  by  hi»  induftry.  The  fecond  daughter  in-  M 
herits  nothing,  and  is  condemned  to  perpetual  celi-  — " 
bacy.  She  is  ftyled  a  calogria,  which  fignifies  pro¬ 
perly  a  religious  woman  or  nun,  and  is  in  effeft  a 
menial  fervant  to  her  filler,  being  employed  by 
her  in  any  office  lhe  may  think  fit  to  impofe,  fre¬ 
quently  ferving  her  as  waiting-maid,  as  cook,  and  of¬ 
ten  in  employments  ftill  more  degrading.  She  wears 
a  habit  peculiar  to  her  fituation,  which  lhe  can  never 
change ;  a  fort  of  monaftick  drefs,  coarfe,  and  of  a  dark 
brown.  One  advantage,  however,  lhe  enjoys  over  her 
lifter,  that  whereas  the  elder,  before  marriage,  is  ne¬ 
ver  allowed  to  go  abroad,  or  to  fee  any  man,  her  neareft 
relations  only  excepted,  the  calogria,  except  when 
employed  in  domellic  toil,  is  in  this  refpeci  at  perfect 
liberty.  But  when  the  filler  is  married,  the  fituation 
of  the  poor  calogria  becomes  defperate  indeed,  and 
is  rendered  ftill  more  humiliating  by  the  comparifon 
between  her  condition  and  that  of  her  happy  miftrefs. 

The  married  filler  enjoys  every  fort  of  liberty  ;  the 
whole  family  fortune  is  hers,  and  lhe  fpends  it  as  lhe 
pleafes;  her  hulband  is  her  obfequious  fervant,  her  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  are  dependent  upon  her,  lhe  drefies 
in  a  moft  magnificent  manner,  covered  all  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  falhion  of  the  ifland,  with  pearls  and 
with  pieces  of  gold,  which  are  commonly  fequins  5 
thus  continually  carrying  about  her  the  Enviable 
marks  of  affluence  and  fuperiority,  while  the  wretch¬ 
ed  calogria  follows  her  as  a  fervant,  arrayed  in  Ample 
homefpun  brown,  and  without  the  moll  diftant  hope 
of  ever  changing  her  condition.  Such  a  difparity 
may  feem  intolerable,  but  what  will  not  cuftom  re¬ 
concile  ?  Neither  are  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  yet 
at  an  end.  The  father  and  mother,  with  what  little  is 
left  them,  contrive  by  their  induftry  to  accumulate  a  fe¬ 
cond  little  fortune }  and  this,  if  they  Ihould  have  a 
third  daughter,  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  her  upon  her 
marriage;  and  the  fourth,  if  there  Ihould  be  one,  be¬ 
comes  her  calogria  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  alternately.  Whenever  t'ie  daughter  is  marriage¬ 
able,  lhe  can  by  cuftom  compel  the  father  to  procure 
her  a  hulband  ;  and  the  mother,  fuch  is  the  power  of 
habit,  is  foolilh  enough  to  join  her  in  teafing  him 
into  an  immediate  compliance,  though  its  confequen- 
ces  mull  be  equally  fatal  and  ruinous  to  both  of  them. 
From  hence  it  happens,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  fee  the  old  father  and  mother  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  indigence,  and  even  begging  about  the  ftreets, 
while  their  unnatural  daughters  are  in  affluence  ;  and 
we  ourfelves  have  frequently  been  lit  own  the  eldeft 
daughter  parading  it  through  the  town  in  the  greatell 
fplendor,  while  her  mother  and  filler  followed  her  as 
fervants,  and  made  a  melancholy  part  of  her  attendant 
train. 

“  The  fons,  as  foon  as  they  are  of  an  age  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  are  turned  out  of  the  family,  fometimes  with 
a  fmall  prefent  or  portion,  but  more  frequently  with¬ 
out  any  thing  to  fupport  them  ;  and  thus  reduced, 
they  either  endeavour  to  live  by  tlieir  labour,  or,  which 
is  more  ufual,  go  on  board  fome  trading  veflel  as  bai¬ 
lors  or  as  fervants,  remaining  abroad  till  they  have  got 
together  fome  competency,  and  then  return  home  to 
marry  and  to  be  henpecked.  Some  few  there  are  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Turkilh  law,  break  through 
this  whimfical  cuftom,  who  marry  their  calogrias,  and 
4  H  2  retain 
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Meteliti.  retain  to  themfelves  a  competent  provifion  :  but  thefe 
»  are  accounted'  men  of  a  lingular  and  even  criminal  dif- 
pofition,  and  are  hated  and  defpifcd  as  conformitts  to 
Turkilh  manners,  and  deferters  of  their  native  cuftoms; 
fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  they  are  few  indeed  who  have 
the  boldnefs  to  depart  from  the  manners  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  their  deteiled  mailers,  and 
to  brave  the  contempt,  the  deriflon,  and  the  hatred, 
of  their  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens.. 

“  Of  all  thefe  extraordinary  particulars  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  French  conful,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  of 
indisputable  veracity,  who  had  refided  in  this  iftand 
for  feveral  years,  and  who  folemnly  allured  me  that 
every  circuinftance  was  true  i  but  indeed  our  own  ob- 
fervation  left  us  without  the  leaft  room  for  doubt,  and 
the  lingular  appearance  and  deportment  of  the  ladies 
fully  evinced  the  truth  of  our  friend’s  relation.  In 
walking  through  the  town,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from 
the  whimiical  manners  of  the  female  paffengers,  that 
the  women,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  wear  the 
breeches.  They  frequently  flopped  us  in  the  ftreets, 
examined  our  drefs,  interrogated  us  with  a  bokhand 
manly  air,  laughed  at  our  foreign  garb  and  appearance  ; 
and  lhowed  fo  little  attention  to  that  decent  modefty 
which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  true  chara&eriftic  of  the 
fex,  that  there  i3  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  would, 
in  fpite  of  their  haughtinefs,  be  the  kindeft  ladies  up*- 
on  earth,  if  they  were  not  ftriftly  watched  by  the 
Turks,  who  are  here  very  numerous,  and  would  be 
ready  to  punilh  any  tranfgreffion  of  their  ungallant 
laws  with  arbitrary  lines.  But  nature  and  native  man¬ 
ners  will  often  baffle  the  efforts  even  of  tyranny.  In 
all  their  cuftoms  thefe  manly  ladieg  feem  to  have 
changed  fexes  with  the  men.  The  woman  rides  a- 
flride,  the  man  fits  lideways  upon  the  horfe  ;  nay,  I 
havebeen  allured  that  the  hulband’sdiftinguilhing  appel¬ 
lation  is  his  wife’s  family  name-  The  women  have  town 
and  country  houfes,  in  the  management,  of.  which  the 
hulband  never  dares  interfere;  Their  gardens,  their 
fervants,  are  all  their  own;  and  the  hulband,  from  eve¬ 
ry  circumftance  of  his  behaviour,  appears  to  be  no  other 
than  his  wife’s  ftrft  domeftic,  perpetually  bound  to 
her  fervice,  and  Have  to  her  caprice.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  tradition  obtains  in  the  country,  that  this  ifland  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  Amazons  ;  a  tradition,  how¬ 
ever,  founded  upon  no  ancient  hiftory  that  I  know  of. 
Sappho  indeed,  the  moll  renowned  female  that  this 
ifland  has  ever  produced,  is  faid  to  have  had  manly 
inclinations  ;  in  which,  as  Lucian  informs  us,  Ihe  did 
but  conform  with  the  Angular  manners  of  her  country¬ 
women  :  but  I  do  not  And  that  the  mode  in  which 
Ihe  chofe  to  fhow  thefe  inclinations  is  imitated  by  the 
prefent  female  inhabitants,  who  feem  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  with  the  dear  prerogative  of  abfolute  fway,  with¬ 
out  endeavouring  in  any  other  particular  to  change 
the  courfe  of  nature ;  yet  will  this  circumftance  ferve 
to  lhow,  that  the  women  of  Lelbos  had  always  fome- 
thing  peculiar,  and  even  peculiarly  mafeuline,  in  their 
manners  and  propenftties.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  no  country  whatfoever  can  afford  a  more 
perfeft  idea  of  an  Amazonian  commonwealth,  or  bet¬ 
ter  ferve  to  render  probable  thofe  ancient  relations 
which  our  manners  would  induce  us  to  efteem  incre¬ 
dible,  than  this  ifland  of  Metelin.  Thefe  lordly  ladies 
are  for  the  moft  part  very  handfome  in  fpite  of  their 
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drefs,  which  is  Angular  and  difadvantageous:  Down  Metelin-.  | 
to  the  girdle,  which  as  in  the  old  Grecian  garb  is  f  ; 

railed  far  above  what  we  ufually  call  the  waift,  they 
wear  nothing  but  a  ftiift  of  thin-and  tranfparent  gauze, 
red,  green,  or  brown,  through-  which,  every  thing  is 
vifible,  their  breafts  only  excepted,,  which  they  cover 
with  a  fort  of  handkerchief ;  and  this,  as  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  the  Turka  have  obliged  them  to  wear,  while 
they  look  upon  it  as  an  encumbrance,  and  as  no  in- 
confiderable  portion  of  lurkilh  tyranny.  Long  fleeves 
of  the  fame  thin  material  perfectly  lhow  their  arms 
even  to  the  Ihoulder.  Their  principal  ornaments  are 
chains  of  pearl,  to  which  they  hang  fmall  pieces  of 
gold  coin.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  Ane  ;  and  the 
nofe,  which  we  term  Grecian,  ufually  prevails  among 
them,  as  it  does  indeed  among  the  women  of  all  theie 
iflands.  Their  complexions  are  naturally  Ane ;  but  they 
fpoil  them  by  paint,,  of  which  they  make  abundant 
ufe  ;  and  they  disflgure  their  pretty  faces  by  Ihaving 
the  hinder  part  of  the  eyebrow,  and  replacing  it  with 
ftraight  line  of  hair  neatly  applied  with  fome  fort  of 
gum,  the  brow  being  thus- continued  in  a  ftraight  and 
narrow  line  till  it  joins  the  hair  on  each  fide  of  their 
face.  They  are  well  made,  of  the  middle  Aze,  and 
for  the  moil  par-t  plump  ;  but  they  are  dillinguilhed 
by  nothing  fo  much  and  fo  univerfally  as  by  a  haughty, 
difdainful,  and  fupercilious  air,  with  which  they  feem 
to  look  down  upon  all  mankind  as  creatures  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  nature,  born  for  their  fervice,  and  doomed  to 
be  their  flaves ;  neither  does  this  peculiarity  of  coun¬ 
tenance  in  any  degree  diminiih  their  natural  beauty, 
but  rather  adds  to  it  that  fort  of  bewitching  attradion 
which  the  French  call  piquant 

His  lordftiip  has  been  at  great  pains  to  inveftigate- 
the  origin  of  fuch  a  Angular  cuftom  ;  but  is  unable  to 
And  any  other  example  in  hiftory  than  that  of  the  Ly- 
cians,  who  called  themfelves  by  the  names  of  their 
mothers,  and  not  of  their  fathers.  When  alked  by  their 
neighbours  who  they  were?  they  deferibed  themfelves 
by  their  maternal  genealogy.  If  a  gentlewoman  ftiould 
marry  a  Have*  the  children  by  that  marriage  were  ac¬ 
counted  noble ;  but  Ihould  the  Aril  man  among  them 
marry  a  foreign  woman,  the  children  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  ignoble.  This  cuftom  is  mentioned  by  feveral 
ancient  authors.  A  difficulty  of  no  little  magnitude 
occurs,  however,  in  accounting  for  the  derivation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lefbos  from  the  Lycians.  This  is 
folved  in  the  following  manner ;  In  times  of  the  moft 
remote  antiquity,  the  ifland  of  Lelbos  was  peopled  by 
the  Pelafgi,  who,  under  their  leader  Xanthus,  the  foil 
of  Triopas  king  of  Argos,  Aril  inhabitated  Lelbos : 
previous  to  that  time  they  had  dwelt  in  a  certain  part  of 
Lycia  which  they  had  conquered;  and  in  this  country 
we  may  fuppofe  they  had  learned  the  cuftom  in  que- 
ftion.  But  though  this  might  readily  be  granted,  as 
we  know  fo  little  of  the  origin  of  ancient  nations,  yet 
the  queftion  Hill  recurs,  Whence  did  it  originate  among 
the  Lycians  ?  Here  we  are  Hill  more  difficulted  than 
before  ;  and  the  only  thing  we  have  to  help  us  out  is 
an  obfeure  tradition  concerning  Bellerophon,  viz,  that 
the  hero  having  deftroyed  a  boar  which  wafted  the 
territory  of  Xanthus  a  city  of  Lycia,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  ungrateful  as  to  return  him  no  thanks  for  fo 
great  a  favour;  upon  which,  by  his  prayers,  he  caufed 
the  curfe  of  barren  nefs  to  fall  upon  them,  but  was  at 
length 
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Mctelin,  length  prevailed  upon,  by  the  intreates  of  the  women, 
Metellus.  t0  ;nterc£de  with  his  patron  Neptune  to  pardon  them. 

On  this  account  it  was  decreed,  that  the  people  of 
Xanthus  fliould  be  called  by  the  names  of  their  mo¬ 
thers  and  not  of  their  fathers.  Plutarch  relates  alfo, 
that  Belltrophon  not  only  freed  the  Lycians  from  an 
invallon  of  pirates  but  from  the  Amazons  alfo,  whom 
he  drove  out  of  their  country  ;  “  fo  that  there  may 
be  fome  reafon  (fays  his  Lord  Ih  ip)  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  Lyc'an  women,  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  who  had,  it  Ihould  feem,  dwelt  among  them, 
were  already  previoufly  prepared  for  the  introduction 
of  thofe  cuftoms,  which  were  finally  eftablilhed  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  patriotic  merit  in  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  Bellerophon,  and  in  averting  its  fatal  conl’e- 
quences.” 

This  is  the  fubilance  of  what  his  Lordlhip  advances 
to  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  cuftom.  He  owns, 
that  the  traces  are  very  obfeure ;  and  though  he  is 
confcious  that  fuch  a  fpeculation  may  be  liable  to  ri¬ 
dicule,  and  he  is  aware  “  of  fome  objections  not  eafy 
to  be  anfvvered,  the  coincidence  will  notwirhftanding 
be  allowed  to  be  curious  and  very  remarkable.  The 
well  known  pertinacious  adherence  to  ancient  man¬ 
ners  among  the  eaftern  nations,  may  in  fome  meafure 
excufe  our  credulity ;  and  we  may  ftill  add  to  our  au¬ 
thority,  by  fuppofing  that  this  fame  Xanthus  may 
probably  have  given  1m  name  to  the  Lycian  city  of 
that  denomination  ;  and  confequently  inuft  have  inha¬ 
bited  that  very  part  of  L ycia  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,  he  is  fuppofed  more  immediately  to  have 
flourifhed.” 

METELLUS,  the  furname  of  the  family  of  the 
Csecilii  at  Rome,  the  moil  known  of  whom  were 

- - A  general  who  defeated  the  Achaeans,  took 

Thebes,  and  invaded  Macedonia,  &c. —  Q.Caeci- 
lius,  who  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  fucceffes 
againft  Jugnrtha  the  Nuinidian  king,  from  which  he 
was  furnamed  Numidicus. — Another  who  faved  from 
the  flames  the  palladium,  when  Vefta’s  temple  was 
on  fire.  He  was  then  high-prieft.  He  loft  his  fight 
and  one  of  his  arms  in  the  aCtion  5  and  the  fenate,  to 
reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  fenate-houfe  in  a  chariot,  an  honour 
which  no  one  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  Pie  alfo  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  &c. — Q^Cas- 
cilius  Celer,  another  who  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
fpirited  exertions  againft  Catiline.  He  married  the 
Lifter  of  Clodins,  who  difgraced  him  by  her  inconti¬ 
nence  and  lafeivioufnefs.  He  died  57  years  before 
Chrift.  He  was  greatly  lamented  by  Cicero,  who 
Ihed  tears  at  the  lofs  of  one  of  his  moll  faithful  and 
valuable  friends.— L.  Csecilius,  a  tribune  in  the  civil 
wars  of  J.  Casfar  and  Pompey.  He  favoured  the  caufe 
of  Pompey,  and  oppofed  Csfar  when  he  entered 
Rome  with  a  victorious  army.  He  refufed  to  open 
the  gates  of  Saturn’s  temple,  in  which  were  depoiited 
great  treafures  ;  upon  which  they  were  broke  open  by 
Casfar,  and  Metellus  retired  when  threatened  with 
death.—  Q^Cascilius,  a  warlike  general  who  conquered 
Crete  and  Macedonia,  and  was  furnamed  Macedonicu:. 
He  had  four  fons,  of  which  three  were  confuls,  and 
the  other  obtained  a  triumph,  all  during  their  father’s 
lifetime. —  A  general  of  the  Roman  armies  againft  the 
Sicilians  and  Carthaginians.  Before  he  marched,  he 


offered  facrifices  to  all  the  gods  except  Vella;  forM^  rnpfy- 
which  negled  the  goddefs  was  fo  iucenfed,  that  Ihe  “‘ofo-  , 
demanded  the  blood  of  his  daughter  Metella.  When 
Mcteila  was  going  to  be  immolated,  the  goddefs  placed 
a  heifer  in  her  place,  and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at 
Lanuvium,  of  which  Ihe  became  the  prieftefs. —  Ano¬ 
ther,  furnamed  Dalmatian  from  his  couqueft  over  Dal¬ 
matia,  A.  U.  C.  634. — Cimber,  one  of  the  confpira- 
tors  againft  J.  Csefar.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  fignal 
to  attack  and  murder  the  d icla tor  in  the  fenate-houfe. 

— Pius,  a  general  in  Spain,  againft  Sertorius,  on  whofe 
head  he  fet  a  price  of  100  talents  and  2C,coo  acres 
of  land. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  (formed  of  «  be¬ 
yond,”  and  “  I  animate  or  enliven”),  in  the 

qncient  philofophy,  die  paffage  or  tranfniigiation  of 
the  foul  of  a  man,  after  death,  into  the  body  of  fome 
other  animal. 

Pythagoras  and  his  followers  held,  that  after  death 
mens  fouls  paffed  into  other  bodies;  of  this  or  that 
kind,  according  to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  led. 

If  they  had  been  vicious,  they  were  imprifoned  in  the 
bodies  of  miferable  beafts,  there  to  do  penance  for  fe- 
veral  ages ;  at  the  expiration  whereof,  they  return.- 
ed  afrem  to  animate  men.  But,  if  they  lived  virtu- 
oully,  fome  happier  brute,  or  even  a  human  creature-, 
was  to  be  their  lot. 

What  led  Pythagoras  into  this  opinion  was,  the 
perfuafion  he  had  that  the  foul  was  not  of  a  perilhable 
nature  :  whence  he  concluded  that  it  mull  remove  in¬ 
to  fome  other  body  upon  its  abandoning  this.  Lu¬ 
can  treats  this  do&rine  as  a  kind  of  officious  lie,  con¬ 
trived  to  mitigate  the  apprehenfion  of  death,  by  per- 
fuading  men  that  they  only  changed  their  lodging, 
and  only  ceafed  to  live  to  begin  a  new  life. 

Reuchlin  denies  this  dodrine  ;  and  maintains  that 
the  meteinpfychofis  of  Pythagoras  implied  nothing 
more  than  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  defires,  and  Au¬ 
dits,  formerly  exifting  in  fome  perfon  deceafed,  and 
now  revived  in  another  alive.  Thus  when  it  was  faid 
that  Euphorbus  was  revived  in  Pythagoras,  no  more 
was  meant  than  that  the  martial  virtue  which  had 
fhone  in  Euphorbus  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was 
now,  in  fome  meafure,  revived  in  Pythagoras,  by  reafon 
of  the  great  rtfpad  he  bore  the  athleta.  For  thofe  peo¬ 
ple  wondering  how  a  philofopher  fhould  be  fo  much 
taken  with  men  of  the  fword,  he  palliated  the  mat¬ 
ter,  by  faying,  that  the  foul  of  Euphorbus,  i.  e.  his 
genius,  difpofition,  and  inclinations,  were  revived  in 
him.  And  this  gave  occafion  to  the  report,  that  Eu- 
phorbus’s  foul,  who  peri  Ihed  in  the  Trojan  war,  had- 
tranfmigrated  into  Pythagoras. 

Ficinus  afferts,  that  what  Plato  fpeaks  of  the  mi-' 
gration  of  a  human  foul  into  a-brute,  is  intended  alle¬ 
gorically,  and  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  man¬ 
ners,  affedions,  and  habits,  degenerated  into  a  beaft- 
ly  nature  by  vice.  Scrranus,  though  he  allows  fome 
force  to  this  interpretation,  yet  inclines  rather  to  un¬ 
derhand  the  meteinpfychofis  of  a  refurreftion. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  the  notion  of  a 
metempfyehofis  from  the  Egyptians;  others  fay,  from 
the  ancient  Brachmans.  It  is  ftill  retained  among  the 
Banians  and  other  idolaters  of  India  and  China  ;  and 
makes  the  principal  foundation  of  their  religion.  So 
extremely  are  they  bigctied  to  it,  that  they  not  only 
j  ■  forbear; 
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Metempto  forbear  eating  any  thing  that  has  life,  but  many  of 
,  them  even'  refufe  to  defend  themfelves  from  wild 

-  ~V  bealls.  They  burn  no  wood,  left  fome  little  animalcule 
fhould  be  in  it ;  and  are  fo  very  charitable,  that  they 
will  redeem  from  the  hands  of  ftrangers  any  animals 
that  they  find  ready  to  be  killed.  See  Pythago¬ 
reans. 

METEMPTOSIS  (from  “  poft,”  and*'*™ 
cado  “  I  fall,”)  a  term  in  chronology,  expreffing  the 
folar  equation,  nectffary  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
from  happening  a  day  too  late.  By  which  it  Hands 
contradiftinguifbed  from  proemptofis ,  which  fignifies 
the  lunar  equation,  neceffary  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
from  happening  a  day  too  foon. 

The  new  moons  running  a  little  backwards,  that 
is,  coming  a- day  too  foon  at  the  end  of  312  years 
•and  a  half ;  by  the  proemptofis,  a  day  is  added 
every  300  y  ears,  and  another  every  2400  years :  on 
•  the  other  hand,  by  the  metemptofis,  a  bi(fcxtile,is  fup- 
preffed  each  134  years;  that  is,  three  times  in  400 
years.  Thefe  alterations  are  never  made  but  at  the 
end  of  each  century ;  that  period  being  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  rendering  the  praftice  of  the  calendar 
eafy. 

There  are  three  rules  for  making  this  addition  or 
fupprefiion  of  the  biffextilc-day,  and,  by  confequence, 
for  changing  the  index  of  the  epads.  I.  When  there 
is  a  metemptofis  without  a  proemptofis,  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing,  or  lower  index,  mull  be  taken.  2.  When 
there  is  a  proemptofis  without  a  metemptofis,  the 
next  preceding  or  fuperior  index  is  to  be  taken.  3. 
When  there  are  both  a  metemptofis  and  a  proempto- 


fis,  or  when  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  Meteor, 
the  fame  index  is  preferved.  Thus,  in  1600,  we  had  M^0^010' 
Ds  in  1700,  by  reafon  of  the  metemptofis,  C  was 
taken  :  in  1800,  there  will  be  both  a  proemptofis  and  i 

a  metemptofis ;  fo  the  fame  index  will  be  retained. 

In  1900,  there  will  be  a  metemptofis  again,  when  B 
will  be  taken  ;  which  will  be  preferved  in  2000,  be- 
caufe  there  will  then  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  need  compute  for  it :  but  Cla- 
vius  ha3  calculated  a  cycle  of  301800  years  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  period,  the  fame  indices  return  in  the 
fame  order.  See  Epact. 

METEOR,  (by  the  Greeks  called  lUirtffa,  q.  d, 
fuhlima  or  “  high  raifed  ;”  by  the  Latins  imprejfiones , 
as  making  figns  or  imprtffions  in  the  air),  commonly 
denotes  any  bodies  in  the  air  that  are  of  a  fluxortran- 
fitory  nature.  Hence  it  is  extended  to  the  phenomena 
of  hail,  rain,  fnow,  thunder,  &c.;  but  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  confined  to  thofe  unufual  and  fiery  appearances 
named  faliing-Jlars,  ignes  fatui ,  aurora  borea/es,  &c. 
whether  they  appear  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  earth 
or  not.  See  Meteorology. 

METEOROLOGICAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
meteors. 

Meteorological  Journal ,  is  a  table  recording  the 
daily  ftate  of  the  air,  exhibited  by  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  hygrometer,  anemometer,  and  other  me¬ 
teorological  inftruments.  We  have  many  journals  of 
this  kind,  kept  at  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  by  different  obfervers  in  other  places,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tran  factions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  fimilar  publications. 
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THAT  feience  which  inveftigates  the  phenomena 
of  our  atmofphere  *  (commonly  called  meteors J, 
*  At~  giving  an  account  of  the  circumftances  attending  each, 
•  Jr  ere-  ancj  expiaining  the  caufes  from  whence  they  arife. 
Meteors  confidering  this  fcience,  we  find  the  objects  of  it 

lioYdi-8’  naturally  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  thofe  which  rife 
vided.  high  in  the  heavens,  feemingly  without  any  connexion 
with  this  earth  ;  and  others  which  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  connedled  with  the  earth,  or  are  perceptible  only 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmofphere.  The  former, 
which  may  properly  be  called  celejiial  meteors,  are  only 
three  in  number,  viz.  the  large  fire-balls,  falling  ftars, 
and  aurora  borealis.  The  fecond  clafs  is  much  more 
numerous including  the  phenomena  of  the  ordinary 
winds,  lain,  Kail,  fnow,  clouds  and  vapours  of  all  kinds, 
thunder  and  lightning,  hurricanes,  whirlwinds,  water- 
fpouts,  ignes  fatui,  and  other  wandering  luminous 
appearances  ;  not  excepting  the  various  changes  of 
the  atmofjliere  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  rarefaftion,  heat,  and  moiilure,  as  indicated  by 
9  the  barometer,  theimometer,  and  hygrometer. 
Difficulties  To  treat  of  all  thefe  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner,  it  is 
attending  plain  that  we  ought  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
the  fubjed.  with  the  conftitutioH  of  the  atmofphere  ;  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  powerful  agents  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
.  principally  influenced,  viz.  fire,  light,  and  electric  fluid; 
and  with  their  peculiar  modes  of  operation  and  afrtion 
juponjone  another  and  upon  the  atmofphere,  and  this  in 


every  pofiible  variety  of  circumftances.  Nor  is  even  all 
this  fufficienrt  The  various  phenomena  of  rain,  wind, 
fnow,  thunder,  heat,  cold,  &c.  are  known  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  fituation  of  different  places  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  occafional  varia¬ 
tions  are  with  great  reafon  fufpeEled  to.  proceed,  partly 
at  lead,  from  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth*:  whence  a  meteorologift  ought  not  only  *  See  Wea* 
to  be  perfe&ly  well  acquainted  with  geography,  but  tltr~ 
with  mineralogy  alfo  ;  and  that  to  an  extent  at  which 
human  knowledge  will  probably  never  arrive. 

In  a  fcience  fo  very  difficult,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  any  thing  like  a  certain  and  eftablifhed  theory 
can  be  laid  down  :  our  utrnoft  knowledge  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  goes  no  farther  as  yet  than  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  few  fatts  ;  and  in  reafoning  even  from  thefe,  we 
are  involved  every  moment  in  queftions  which  feem 
fcarcely  within  the  compafs  of  human  wifdom  to  re- 
folve.  „  * 

In  confidering  the  fubjeft  of  meteorology,  it  will  Caufes  pro- 
readily  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  atmofpherical  phe-bably  con* 
nomena  depend  fome  how  or  other  upon  the  action  of cerne  ‘ 
the  fun  upon  the  earth,  and  the  annual  and  diurnal 
revolutions  of  the  latter.  As  thefe  caufes,  however, 
are  always  invariably  the  fame,  why  do  we  not  find 
the  fame  regularity  in  meteors  that  we  do  in  other 
phenomena  of  nature  ?  The  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  for  inftance,  which  depend  on  the  different  po- 
fitiong 
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frtions  of  the  earth  and  moon  with  regard  to  the  great 
luminary,  are  found  to  follow  a  certain  and  Aguiar 
courfe  ;  fo  that  the  very  fame  eclipfes,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  duration,  which  happened  before  will 
happen  again.  But  with  meteors  the  cafe  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Moil  of  the  atmofpherical  phenomena  are  fo 
various  and  uncertain,  that  no  perfon  can  pretend  to 
reduce  them  to  any  kind  of  rule.  Every  fucceeding 
year,  for  in  (lance,  differs  in  a  vail  number  of  particu¬ 
lars  from  that  which  preceded  it,  even  in  fuch  as  are 
the  moll  fimilar  to  one  another.  Sometimes  we  find 
a  number  of  years  fuccefiively  fimilar  to  one  another, 
and  another  fet  quite  different  taking  place  immedi¬ 
ately  after  them  ;  and  feme  have  even  fancied  that  this 
fuccefiion  took  place  every  19  years,  nearly  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  the  moon’s  nodes,  though  the  ob- 
fervations  on  which  this  opinion  is  built  are  far  from 
being  fulfieient  to  eltqblilh  it :  at  any  rate,  the  diffi- 
milarity  between  the  phenomena  of  different  years  may 
fufficiently  warrant  us  to  conclude,  that  other  caufes 
befides  the  regular  adion  of  the  fun  and  revolution  of 
the  earth  are  concerned.  Some  of  thefe  caufes  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  fermentations  and  other  commotions 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itfelf ;  but  as  all  fer¬ 
mentation  is*a  regular  procefs,  and  takes  place  only  in 
certain  circumftances,  of  which  heat  is  a  very  confider- 
able  one,  why  is  there  not  annually  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  fermentation  excited,  and  why  are  not  regular 
effeds  obferved  in  proportion  ?  It  does  not  indeed  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  immenfe  variety  which  occurs  in  mete¬ 
orological  appearances  can  by  any  means  be  accounted 
for  but  by  the  interference  of  fome  caufes  in  their  own 
nature  irregular;  that  is,  capable  of  fuch  endlefs  va¬ 
riety,  that  no  affignable  fpace  of  time  is  fufficient  to 
4  exhault  it.  Thefe  caufes,  as  they  cannot  be  proved  to 
them  pro-  e*tber  on  tbe  ^urface  of  the  earth  ov  in  its  internal 
bah™  exift  Parts>  m.uf*  be  f°ught  for  in  the  celeltial  expanfe  it- 
in  thece-  felf.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofed  the  planets  to  be  in- 
Itftlal  ex-  fluenced  by  the  comets,  and  that  from  the  tails  of  the 
jpanfe ;  latter  fome  0f  the  finer  parts  0f  our  atmofphere  were 
produced.  He  even  fuppofed,  that  from  thefe  bodies 
a  quantity  of  water,  imagined  to  be  walled  in  the  va¬ 
rious  operations  of  nature,  might  be  fupplied.  But  if 
it  is  not  unreafonablc  to  fuppofe  that  comets  anfwer 
fome  fuch  purpofes  in  nature,  it  is  as  little  unreafon- 
able  to  think  that  the  planets  may  influence  the  atmo¬ 
spheres  of  one  another.  That  this  mull  be  the  cafe 
indeed  is  very  probable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
light  they  reflect  upon  one  another,  but  alfo  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  fpheres  of  mutual  attraction,  which  ex¬ 
tend  an  immenfe  way,  and  are  fo  powerful  in  the  pla¬ 
nets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  they  dillurb  the  motions 
of  each  others  fatellites  as  they  pafs.  But  befides 
even  thefe  caufes,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  fuch,  thefe 
are  others  which  take  place  in  the  immenfe  void  be¬ 
twixt  the  celeltial  bodies,  and  which  has  with  great 
impropriety  been  determined  an  abfolute  vacuum.  That 
changes  do  take  place  in  this  fpace,  is  evident  from 
what  is  related  of  the  temporary  difappearance  of  fome 
»  of  the  fatellites  of  Saturn,  and  their  fudden  re-appear¬ 
ance,  without  any  perceptible  change  in  our  atmo¬ 
fphere  fo  as  to  affeit  our  view  of  other  celeltial  ob- 
jeCls.  It  may  appear  ridiculous  to  think,  that  a  change 
in  fuch  dillant  regions  ihould  have  any  influence  upon 
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the  atmofphere  of  the  earth  ;  but  we  mull  remember, 
that  if  the  univerfe  is  connected  together  as  one  vail 
fyllem,  which  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  it  is  as 
impoffible  that  a  change  can  take  place  in  any  part 
without  affeding  the  whole  in  fome  degree,  as  it  is 
impofiible  to  change  any  part  of  a  clock  or  watch 
without  in  fome  meafure  affeding  the  whole  move¬ 
ment. 

But  of  all  the  changes  which  take  plaee  in  the  ee- 
lellial  regions,  thofe  which  affed  the  fun  feem  moll 
likely  to  produce  changes  in  our  atmofphere,  and 
to  be  the  hidden  caufe  of  many  meteorological 
phenomena.  That  the  fun  is  not  exempt  from  0. 
thofe  changes,  is  evident  from  the  fpots  which  arc  al-  fun. 
ways  or  for  the  moll  part  to  be  feen  on  his  dilk  when 
viewed  through  a  telefcope.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
fome  years,  that  the  fun  has  feemed  to  lofe  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye  appeared  much 
dimmer  than  ufual.  In  fuch  cafes  it  is  impoffible  but 
our  atmofphere,  and  even  the  whole  folar  fyllem,  mult 
have  been  affeded ;  and  not  only  mull  the  feafons  for 
the  prefen?  time  have  felt  the  malign  influence  of  thofe 
fpots,  but  the  atmofphere  itfelf  may  have  acquired 
fueh  a  difpofition  as  to  produce  feafons  of  a  peculiar 
nature  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  If  it  be 
true,  according  to  the  hypothefisof  fome,  that  the  fun 
is  fupplied  with  fuel  by  comets  falling  into  his  body, 
it  is  plain  that  every  new  accefiion  of  this  kind  mull 
have  a  proportionable  effed  upon  all  the  bodies  ex- 
pofed  to  his  light.  If  the  comets  do  not  perform  any 
fuch  office,  Hill  it  is  very  probable  that  they  anfwer 
fome  purpofes  to  the  planets,  becaufe  they  are  never 
feen  without  the  planetary  regions  :  and  though  their 
influence  be  not  immediately  perceptible,  it  is  impoffible 
to  prove  that  they  have  none,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable 
that  they  have  not  ;  for  we  are  very  certain,  that 
the  influence  of  any  objed  extends  as  far  as  its  light, 
and  how  much  farther  we  cannot  tell.  Confidering 
the  matter  in  this  view,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  fpot 
which  can  obfeure  the  fun,  a  comet  that  can  appear 
in  the  celeltial  regions,  a  planet  that  can  approach  the 
earth,  nor  perhaps  a  belt  or  fpot  which  can  take  place 
on  Mars,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  which  may  not  be  pro- 
dudive  of  important  changes  in  our  atmofphere,  and 
affed  the  meteors  produced  by  it  in  many  different 
ways. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  an  error  to  have  recourfo  to 
fo  many  obfenre  caufes,  were  there  any  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  ones  from  whence  the  phenomena  could  be  de¬ 
duced.  But  the  endlefs  variety  of  meteors  which  oc¬ 
cur  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe,  plainly  fhow 
that  the  caufes,  whatever  they  are,  mult  be  infinitely  ^ 
varied  alfo.  The  principal  one  is  no  doubt  the  adion  Vclion  of 
of  the  fun  upon  the  earth  and  atmofphere  in  its  va- die  fun, 
rious  politions  :  but  this  is  regular;  and,  did  nothing  nioon»anci 
elfe  interfere,  would  produee  regular  effeds.  Seeon- p!aiiCts’ 
dary  caufes  probably  are  the  adion  of  the  moon  and*0"'6™1 
planets:  but  thefe  alfo  are  regular,  though  much  more 
diverfified  than  the  former:-  fo  that  we  arc  at  lail  obli¬ 
ged  to  have  recourfe  to  caufes  Hill  more  obfeure  and 
remote,  as  comets,  fpots  on  the  fun,  and  changes  ta¬ 
king  place  in  the  etherial  fluid  whieh  pervades  the. 
whole  celeltial  expanfe.  Thefe  we  mull  either  afiign 
as  the  remote  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  our  atmo¬ 
sphere,. 
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fphere,  or  admit  others  equally  ohfcure;  or  we  muft 
be  contented  to  own  our  ignorance,  as  indeed  muft;  at 
all  events  be  frequently  the  cafe. 

But  though,  to  fatisfy  ourfelves,  fuch  conjectures 
may  occalionally  be  indulged,  it  is  not  from  them  that 
we  are  to  derive  any  of  the  regular  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  for  thefe  are  evidently  owing  to  the  fettled  and 
eitabliftied  aftion  of,  heat,  light,  and  eleftric  mat¬ 
ter,  which  have  already  been  enumerated  as  the  great 
powers  influencing,  and  indeed  in  a  great  meafure 
forming,  the  fubftance  of  our  atmofphere.  The  moft 
remarkable  effefts  of  thefe  are, 

7  I.  Evaporation.  This,  which  is  the  principal  caufe 
tion^a^rin-  a^mo^  the  meteors  of  our  atmofphere,  may  be 
c!pai  Caufe  reckoned  in  a  more  particular  manner  the  effeft  of 
Wmereors,  heat.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  explained  under  the 

article  Chemistry,  where  vapour  is  ftiown  to  be  a 
compound  of  water  and  fire  ;  and  fuch  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  by  M.  de  Luc,  in  his  Treatife  on  Meteorolo- 

8  gy,  as  well  as  by  other  philofophers  of  the  higheft 
Natural  rank.  In  confidering  this  operation,  however,  as 
tv*Po|atlon  carried  on  by  nature,  we  will  Toon  find,  that  it  pro- 
fVonwrtifi-  cetc^s  a  manner  very  different  from  what  takes  place 
Clil,  in  our  chemical  operations.  In  the  latter,  evaporation 

is  merely  the  effeCt  of  heat ;  and  the  procefs  cannot 
go  on  without  a  confiderable  degree  of  it,  efpecially  if 
the  veffel  containing  the  fluid  be  clofe.  In  the  natural 
way,  on  the  contrary,  the  procefs  goes  on-under  almoft 
every  degree  of  cold  we  know  ;  the  vapours  afcend  to 
an  height  which  has  never  yet  been  determined ;  and, 
from  the  extreme  cold  which  they  fuftain,  fhow  evi- 

9  dently  that  they  are  connected  with  our  atmofphere 

Drynefs  of  by  means  of  fome  other  agent  befides  heat.  From 
•region? of  the  continual  afcent  of  vapour  indeed,  if  the  opera¬ 
te  atmo-  tions  of  nature  were  of  .the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 

iphere.  art,  the  upper  parts  of  our  atmofphere  would  be  al¬ 

ways  involved  in  a  fog,  by  reafon  of  the  condenfation 
of  the  vaft  quantity  which  continually  afcends  thither; 
but  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  in  thofe 
elevated  regions  to  which  the  vapours  continually  a- 

•  icend,  the  air  is  much  drier  than  at  the  furface  of  the 

to  ground.  This  was  experienced  by  M.  de  Sauffure 

Surprifing  ,  an(j  JVI.^de  Luc  in  their  .journeys- up-the  Alps.  The 
thfs"<lry-0 a‘r  was  t*iere  found  to  be  exceffively  dry,  and  eva- 
aefs.  poration  to  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  below  ; 

fo  that  the  furface  of  their  bodies  was  parched  up, 
-and  an  excefiive  thirft  took  place  by  reafon  of  the 
great  abforption  of  the  moifture.  The  fame  drynefs 
was  manifell  by  the  hygrometer*  which  could  fcarce 
ever  be  brought  to  indicate  any  moifture,  even  when 
■our  travellers  were  fnrrounded  with  clouds,  hail,  and 
rain.  From  many  experiments,  indeed,  it  is  evident, 
.that  water,  after  being  reduced  iptoa  itate  of  vapour, 
is  capable  of  undergoing-a  certain  change,  by  which 
it  lays  afide  its  fluidity  entirely,  and -even  to  appear¬ 
ance  its  fpecific  gravity  ;  fo  that  it  becomes,  as  far 
tI  as  we  can  judge,  a  fubftance  totally  different  from 
Water  what  it  was  before.  This  may  be  underftood  from 
fometimes  the  common  operation  of  flacking  lime  ;  for  in  that 
changes  its  cafej  the  water  unites  with  the  lime  fo  intimately, 
nature.  tjiat  the  whok  affumes  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  ex¬ 
tremely  greedy  of  moifture,  and  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  its  former  ftate  of  quicklime  without  under¬ 
going  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  water 
Wzi6. 
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by  itfelf  could  bear.  The  fame  thing  is  manifell  from 
mixing  dry  plafter  of  Paris  with  water  ;  for  thus  a 
vaft.  quantity  of  the  water  is  fixed,  and  becomes  in  a 
manner  folid.  A  ftill  more  remarkable  inftance 
is  in  fending  the  fleam  of  water  over  red-hot  iron  ; 
for  there  the  fluid  unites  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the 
metal,  that  it  cannot  be  -expelled  from  it  even  by  the 
heat  of  a  burniftg-glafs.  Other  inftances  are  men¬ 
tioned  Under  the  article  Water  :  here  we  are  to  con- 
fider  the  changes  which  the  element  undergoes  after 
being  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  vapour.  The  firft  of  1 1 

thefe  is,  its  affirming  the  appearance  of  fffioke  or  fog  Particular 
when  mixed  with  the  common  atmofphere  ;  which 
fmoke,  when  examined  by  a  microfcope,  appears  to  eviporB. 
be  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fpherules  oftion. 
water,  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  fluid  fpecifically  light¬ 
er  than  air,  by  which  means  they  afeend  in  it.  As 
long  as  the  aqueous  vapour  retains  this  vifible  form, 
it  retains  alfo  its  humidity,  -and  will  again  become  a 
liquid,  and  wet  whatever  comes  in  its  way  ;  and  this 
the  more  readily,  while  it  retains  any  fenlible  degree 
of  heat.  As  the  vapour  Cools  in  the  atmofphere,  it 
gradually  affumes  an  aerial  ftate,  mixing  itfelf  with 
the  air  fo  as  to  be  no  longer  diftinguifhable  from  it. 

In  this  ftate  the  air  itfelf  does  not  by  any  means  ap¬ 
pear  to  become  more  moift,  but  continually  drier  the 
more  water  it  receives.  This, however  paradoxicalitmay 
feem,  is  a  certain  fad  :  for  in  fummer,  though  we  are 
affured  that  evaporation  goes  on  very  rapidly  from 
the  furface  both  of  the  fea  and  land,  yet  the  air,  'fo 
far  from  being  moift, -is  much  drier  than  at  any  other 
time  ;  and  yet  we  know  that  the  whole  quantity  eva¬ 
porated  i«  fome  how  or  other  received  by  the  at- 
mofphere.  After  the  water  has  attained  to  this  ftate, 
our  inquiries  concerning  it  muft  in  a  great  meafure 
flop.  We  know  not  now,  whether  it  has  the  form  of 
fmall  hollow  fpherules,  or  whether  it  really  becomes 
part  of  the  atmofphere  itfelf,  and  affumes  the  form  of 
what  we  call  dephlogljikated  air.  From  fome  experi-  i% 
ments  in  which  that  kind  of  air  is  produced  from  wa-I<  capable 
ter,  we  are  certain,  that  part  of  this  element  is  con‘ composed?" 
-verted  into  air.:  but  in  thefe  operations,  the  evapora-  ‘  *  * 

tion  of  the  water  is  prevented  by  being  carried  on  in 
clofe  vellels  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  that  which 
would  be  mere  fleam  in  the  open  air,  becomes  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  in  clofe  veffels  or  not.  From  the  im- 
menfe  wafte  of  dephlogifticated  air,  indeed,  and  the 
vaft  quantity  which  always  furrounds  the  earth,  we 
may  fufped  that  the  water,  after  undergoing  the  na¬ 
tural  procefs  of  evaporation,  does  really  become 
changed  into  thi3  aerial  fluid  ;  and  thus  we  will  have 
a  more  ample  fource  of  it  than  can  be  derived  from 
vegetation,  or  any  other  caufe  with  which  we  are  yet 
acquainted.  t 

On  this  fubject  M.  de  Luc  has  fome  very  curious  ob-0bfcr  a- 
fervations,  built  principally  upon  the  new  dodtrine  oftmnsof  M. 
the  compofition  of  water-;  which,  though  a  pofition'ie  Luc. 
maintained  by  the  antiphlogiftians,  is  by  no  means 
fnconfiftent  with  the  exiftence  of  phlogiiton,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  proof  of  it.  Onr  author  firft  began  to  alter 
his  fentiments  concerning  the  aqueous  exiftence  of  va¬ 
pour  in  the  atmofphere,  from  the  circumftance  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  concerning  the  great  drynefs  of  the 
upper  atriiofpherical  regions  already  taken  notice  of. 
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A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  was,  that  the  fe¬ 
rule  of  his  cane  dropped  off  during  his  journey  up  one 
of  the  Alpine  mountains,  which  he  never  had  obfer- 
ved  it  to  do  before.  It  is  obferved  likewife,  that  the 
air  in  thefe  elevated  regions  is  fomewhat  drier  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day-time  ;  for  which  M.  de  Luc 
gives  the  following  reafon,  viz.  that  the  air  on  the 
plains  being  condenfed  by  the  cold,  the  fuperior  air 
muft  fu'ofide,  and  the  air  on  the  mountains  of  courfe 
be  replaced  by  the  drier  air  from  above  them  ;  though 
he  thinks  that  this  drynefs  may  alfo  be  imputed  in 
part  to  fome  other  caufe.  This  increafe  of  drynefs 
in  the  night,  however,  feems  lefs  conftant  than  that 
in  the  day-time.  Our  author  has  often  arrived  at  the 
tops  of  mountains  before  fun-rife,  and  fometimes 
found  the  grafs  covered  with  dew  ;  though  he  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
flate  of  the  air  for  want  of  an  hygrometer  t  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  the  appearanee  of  dew  bd  any  certain  in¬ 
dication  of  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  there  being 
ftrong  reafons  to  believe,  that  dew  is  occafioned  in 
great  meafure  by  vegetables  themfelves ;  for  grafs, 
when  covered  with  glafs  plates,  was  found  to  become 
moift  as  well  as  that  which  had  been  expofed  to  the 
open  air.  In  this  cafe,  the  plates  became  moift  both 
on  the  upper  and  under  Tides ;  but  when  fufpended  a 
fooc  above  the  ground,  they  were  found  to  be  covered 
t«  with  dew  only  on  the  upper  part. 

M.  Sauf-  The  drynefs  of  the  air  on  tl\e  tops  of  high  moun- 
Fure’s  me-  tains  was  otherwife  accounted  for  by  M.  Sauffure. — 
the.l  of  ac-  \yhen  on  Mount  Blanc,  at  the  height  of  7200  feet 
for  thc'dr)  -ab°ve  t^e  leyd  of  the  fea,  he  found,  that  from  fix  in 
nefs  of  the  the  evening  till  half  pall  five  next  morning,  his  hy- 
air.  grometer  moved  21  degrees  (the  whole  fcale  contain¬ 

ing  ICO)  towards  drynefs.  But  this  he  accounts  for 
by  faying,  that  from  funrife  to  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  quantity  of  vapours  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  earth  is  continually  diminilhing,  becaufe 
they  afeend  in  the  atmofphere,  either  in  virtue  of  their 
own  levity,  or  by  means  of  a  vertical  wind,  which  he 
fiippofes  to  be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  that, 
from  the  time  jull  mentioned  till  next  morning,  their 
quantity  increafes  in  the  lower  ftrata,  becaufe  the  up¬ 
per  vapours  re-defeend  in  proportion  as  they  con- 
denfe  ;  and  that  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  the  reverie  ought  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  upper 
ftrata  are  then  left  drier  by  the  previous  defeent  of 
g  the  vapours.  This  argument,  however,  is  contra- 
Infufficient  dialed  by  M.  Sauffure  himfelf  in  another  part  of  his 
work  ;  where  he  fays,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  fun  is  hotteft,  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  earth  contains  really  more  water  than  it  does 
at  the  moment  when  a  refrelhing  dew  falls.  It  is 
befides  impofllble  that  a  vertical  wind  can  ever  be  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  for  this  produces 
only  a  general  expanfion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  as  a  condenfation  of  it  is  occafioned  by 
the  action  of  cold:  neither  could  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  vapour  (fuppofing  with  M.  Sauffure  that 
it  is  a  chemical  folutiou  of  water  in  air)  defeend  in 
the  night-time  ;  for,  according  to  him,  this  compound 
differs  very  little  from  common  air  in  its  capacity  of 
being  expanded  and  condenfed.  Neither,  according 
to  M.  Sauffure  himfelf,  can  any  part  of  the  water 
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with  which  the  air  16  combined  defeend  at  all,  until 
-fome  portion  of  the  former  becomes  fuperfaturated 
with  it,  that  is,  till  it  has  received  more  than  it  can 
hold  in  folution.  But  if  this  fhould  happen  to  be 
the  cafe,  the  fuperfluous  quantity  would  then  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  mift  or  cloud,  and  the  hygrometer 
would  indicate  extreme  humidity ;  whereas  the  con¬ 
trary  indication  conftitutes  the  difficulty.  17 

It  is  befides  evident,  from  innumerable  inftances,  Aer'al  va’ 
that  mere  cold  will  not  by  any  means  occafion  the  [JeVondem 
condenfation  of  aerial'  vapour.  A  tooft  remarkable  fed  by  cold, 
example  of  this  is  given  by  M.  de  Luc,  in  an  account 
of  a  ftorm  in  which  he  was  involved  on  one  of  the 
Alps.  “  Though  the  hygrometer  (fays  he)  was 
within  33-J  degrees  of  extreme  drynefs,  or  66i  from 
extreme  humidity,  thick  clouds  formed  around  us, 
which  obliged  us  to  think  of  retreating  :  in  a  little 
time  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  was  furrounded  hr 
them  :  they  fpread  and  covered  the  whole  horizon  :  a 
premature  night  furprifed  us  in  a  very  dangerous 
road;  and  we  fuffered  one  of  the  mofl  violent  tempdls 
I  ever  experienced,  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  thunder. 

The  ftorm  laded  great  part  of  the  night,  anti  extend¬ 
ed  all  over  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  plains  ; 
and  after  it  had  ceafed,  the  rain  continued,  with  only 
a  few  intermiffions,  till  next  day  at  noon.  In  one  of 
thefe  intervals,  I  examined  the  hygrometer  on  the 
outfide  of  our  cabin ;  jit  flowed  only  i0^  more 
humidity  than  before ;  and  even  this  increafe  Was  no 
more  than  what  the  difference  of  heat  was  capable  of 
producing.  Neverthelefs,  new  clouds  continually 
rolled  around  us;  and  the  rain,  which  prefently  began 
again,  accompanied  us  as  it  were  by  fits  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mountain.  When  arrived  there,  we  faw 
the  clouds  difperfe  entirely.  I  obferved  the  hygro¬ 
meter  again  in  the  open  air;  and  though  the  earth 
was  all  drenched  with  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun 
much  lefs,  the  hygrometer  was  1  Vty  drier  than  it  had 
been  two  days  before,  after  a  courfe  of  fine  weather. 

Where  was  all  this  water,  and  all  the  ingredients  of 
the  ftorm,  while  the  hygrometer  flowed  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  drynefs  in  the  very  ftratum  where  it  was 
formed  ?” 

M.  de  Luc  adopts  the  opinion  concerning  vapour  M  de  Luc’s 
which  has  been  publifhed  in  this  work,  under  the  ar-  defmi,ion 
tides  Chemistry,  Evaporation,  and  many  others,  of  vapour‘ 
viz.  that  it  is  a  combination  of  fire  with  water.  By 
vapoury  however,  he  does  not  mean  the  vifible  fteam 
iffuing  from  heated  liquids,  but  that  in  vifible  and  fab- 
tile  fluid  which  is  found  to  be  formed  even  in  vacuo, 
and  which  of  confequence  difproves  the  hypothefis  of 
thofe  who  hold  that  vapour  is  a  folution  of  water  in 
air.  Our  author,  however,  gives  a  folution  of  the 
difference  betwixt  what  lie  calls  fog  or  mifl  and  va¬ 
pour,  which  feems  not  founded  upon  any  evident 
principle.  According  to  him,  this  vapour  cannot 
fubfift  unlefs  the  particles  of  water  united  to  the  fire 
be  at  a  certain  diftance  from  one  another.  When 
this  diftance  is  leffened,  a  dccompofition  takes  place 
by  reafon  of  the  attraction  of  the  aqueoua  particles 
to  one  another  ;  and  they  then  appear  in  their  proper 
form  of  a  liquid,  the  fire  difiipating  itfelf  through 
the  atmofphere.  The  fmalleft  diftance  to  which  the 
particles  can  be  brought  without  any  decomposition, 
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varies  according  to  the  temperature  ;  but  is  always  that,  according  to  the  do&rine  upon  which  M.  de 
conflant  in  the  fame  degree.  When  the  thermome-  Luc  founds  his  fyflem,  water,  when  decompofed,  is 
ter  Hands  at  temperate,  or  thereabouts,  watery  va-  not  converted  into  one  fpeeies  of  air,  but  into  two, 
pours,  compreffed  into  the  fmallefl  fpace  they  can  viz  the  dephlogiflicated  and  inflammable,  each  of 
bear,  are  found  to  have  between  Tjth  and  TVth  of  the  which  contains  a  quantity  of  undecompofed  water  ; 
elaflicity  of  air;  but  have  lefs  than  Tpsth  of  its  weight.  fo  that  there  is  Hill  fome  ambiguity  in  the  experi. 

If  fuch  vapour,  however,  be  mixed  with  air,  the  mi-  ments;  and  as  the  two  Ihrink  up  into  very  little  bulk 
nimum  diHauce  is  greatly  increafed,  by  reafon  of  the  by  their  union,  there  fhould  feem  to  be  danger  of  pro- 
interpofition  of  aerial  particles;  and  thus  it  can  fub-  ducing  vacuums  of  immenfe  extent  by  the  fudden  union 
HH  under  a  much  greater  preflure  than  it  could  other-  of  the  two  airs  in  the  high  atmofpherical  regions. — . 
wife  endure.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water  they  can,  Thefe  vacuums,  were  they  to  extend  over  the  whole 
without  any  mixture  of  air,  bear  the  prefliire  of  the  fpace  occupied  by  a  large  cloud,  might  occafioi» 
atmofphere  :  for  ebullition,  under  any  given  preflure,  dreadful  concuflionsby  the  rulhing  in  of  the  air  to  fup- 
cannot  take  place  until  the  vapour  produced  in  the  li-  ply  them  :  or.  even  if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  difper- 
quor  has  acquired  a  degree  of  expanfive  force  fuffici-  fed  interflitially,  they  muH  certainly  affett  the  baro- 
ent  to  raife  the  liquor  into  bubbles  under  that  pref-  meter  very  greatly  ;  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
fure  ;  and  as  long  as  the  vapour  retains  this  heat,  it  cafe.  M.  Sauflure,  who  palled  feveral  nights  on  one 
mufl  continue  capable  of  refifling  the  fame  prefliire.  of  the  Alps,  at  the  height  of  10,578  feet  above  the 
As  the  heat  abates,  a  decompofition  begins  ;  hence  level  of  the  fea,  does  not  mention  any  confiderable 
the  opaque  Heam  over  boiling  water,  which,  by  be-  variation  of  the  barometer,  though  he  was  frequently 
coming  vapour  again  by  uniting  with  the  fire  it  meets  involved,  during  that  time,  in  the  moH  violent  florm* 
with  in  a  larger  fpace,  is  diffufed  by  its  expanfibility.  of  hail,  wind,  fnow,  thunder,  and  lightning.  In  the 
Thus,  vapours  are  continually  undergoing  decompo-  warm  climates  alfo,  where  we  lhould  think  that  the 
fitions  and  new  vaporifications.  This  evaporation  of  vafl  deluges  of  rain  would  often  fink  the  barometer 
the  clouds  after  they  were  once  formed,  M.  de  Luc  to  an  amazing  degree,  yet  we  feldom  hear  of  any  re- 
obftrved  very  evidently  ;  fome  parts  being  continually  markable  variation.  M.  de  Prielong,  in  his  account 
detached,  and  gradually  diminifliing  and  difappearing,  of  Meteorological  Obfervations  made  at  Goree  in 
while  new  ones  are  formed;  fo  that  the  clouds  do  1787*  informs  us,  that  there  were  16  or  18  hurri- 
not  continue  the  fame  for  two  moments  together ;  and  canes  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  ef  thefe  raifed  the 
the  evaporation  goes  on  fo  fafl,  that  a  cloud  could  barometer  from  one  twelfth  to  a  fixth  part  of  an 
not  fubfiH  without  conflant  and  large  fupplies—  inch  ;  others  funk  it  as  much,  and  fome  did  not  at 
Thefe  phenomena  appear  to  be  independent  of  heat  all  affeft  it.  Another  caule  muH  therefore  be  con- 
and  cold  :  for  fometimes  clouds  form  fuddenly  in  the  cerned,  which  diminifhes  the  rarefaftion,  or  condenfe# 
middle  of  a  hot  day;  and  after  they  have  poured  the  air  as  fafl,  or  neaVly  fo,  as  the  condenfation  of  the 
down  their  water,  all  is  clear  again  :  and  fometimes  vapour  would  rarefy  it :  and  that  another  caufe  really  2t 
they  evaporate  after  funfet,  gradually  vanifhing  in  is  concerned,  we  learn  from  M.  Reynier,  who  haSM.  Rey- 
the  calmefl  weather  without  any  change  of  place.—  made  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon  the  va-  ”ier’s  ,°b* 
The  appearances  are  fuch  as  would  be  produced  by  a  pours  formed  on  the  Alps,  and  gives  us  the  following  ervatlon»* 
large  mafs  of  water  in  violent  ebullition,  fufpended  in-  account.  “  In  the  morning,  the  vapours  condenfed 
vifibly  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and  the  firriilarity  of  effett  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  night  rife  along  the  mountains 
naturally  points  out  an  analogy  in  the  caufe ;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon.— 
a  fource  of  vapour  in  the  atmofphere  itfelf.  It  is  When  the  weather  will  be  fine,  they  glide  uniformly 
only  when  the  vapour  is  produced  too  abundantly  and  on  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  and  rife  over  it  by  a 
too  rapidly  to  be  difperfed  by  evaporation  that  rain  regular  motion,  fomewhat  flow.  When  rain  im- 
is  formed  ;  the  veficles  in  this  cafe  running  together,  pends,  the  motion  is  irregular :  they  are  alternately 
and  the  water  falling  to  the  lower  part,  as  it  does  attrafted  and  repelled  by  the  mountain,  and  rife  like 
in  foap-bubbles,  till  they  become  thin  enough  to  burfl.  elaflic  bodies  rebounding.  In  a  Hormy  feafon,  par- 
With  regard  to  this  explanation,  however,  though  ticularly  when  there  will  be  hail,  the  motions  are  Hill 
it  may  account  for  the  artificial  produ&ion  and  de-  more  rapid  and  irregular.”  “  This  obfervation  (add  the 
compofition  of  vapour,  it  does  not  feem  to  anfwer  Monthly  Reviewers,  from  whom  the  above  quotation  was 
for  that  produced  in  the  natural  way.  That  the  lat-  taken)  may  be  confirmed  in  the  mountainous  coun¬ 
ter  is  certainly  in  a  Hate  of  drynefs,  cannot  be  denied;  tries  of  Great  Britain  ;  we  have  feen  it  among  the 
but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  ever  any  artificial  Heam  is  mountains  of  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
fo,  let  the  heat  be  what  it  will.  Though  the  ap-  bouihood  of  Kefwick.  M.  Reynier  obferves,  and 
proach  of  the  aqueous  particles  to  one  another,  there-  the  obfervation  is  fufficiently  near  the  furface  not  to 
fore,  by  a  diminution  of  temperature,  may  occafion  be  overlooked,  that  the  appearance  is  ele&rical.”  23 

the  decompofition  of  artificial  Heam,  it  does  not  feem  Before  we  proceed  to  give  any  folution  ef  the  de-  Confidera-i 
to  be  fo  in  the  natural  way  ;  nor  is  there  any  fource  compofition  of  vapour,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  atiomon  th« 
from  which  we  can  reafonably  infer  a  very  great  and  little  farther  the  nature  of  that  fluid  or  fluids  into  "hg'Jui; d  to- 
fudden  acceffion  of  vapour  from  the  earth  to  the  up-  which  water  is  converted  when  it  affume3  a  dry  Hate  t0 which'11* 
per  regions  of  the  atmofphere  in  particular  places,  in  the  atmofphere.  In  the  experiments  of  Lavoifier  water  is 
which  might  increafS  the  proximity  of  the  aqueous  and  ethers,  it  feems  with  great  probability  to  be  re-  educed  by 
particles,  and  thus  bring  on  rain  according  to  M.  de  duced  into  the  two  different  kinds  of  air  already  men-j^Pora" 
Luc’s  hypothecs.  It  mufl  likewjfe  be  remembered^  tioned  j ,  but  M.  de  Luc  does  not  think  that  the  at-  1011 ' 
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ttiofphere  naturally  contains  any  fuch  fluids.  Air, 
when  artificially  decompofed,  does  not  contain  in¬ 
flammable,  but  phlogifticated  or  mephitic,  air,  mixed 
}n  a  certain  proportion  with  the  dephlogifticated 
kind.  Thefe  have  different  fpecific  gravities  ;  and  our 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  two  fluids  of  this  kind 
Could  not  mingle  uniformly  with  one  another  with¬ 
out  feparating  through  time  ;  and  as  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  has  the  greateft  fpecific  gravity,  it  thence 
follows,  that  the  under  parts  of  the  atmofphere  ought 
to  be  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  that  kind,  and.  the 
Upper  ftrata  of  the  mephitic  or  inflammable  kind. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  ;  fo  that  M. 
de  Luc  concludes,  that  air  is  an  homogeneous  fluid, 
every  particle  being  fimilar  to  every  other,  and  con- 
fifting  of  all  the  ingredients  that  we  extraft  from  the 
mafs,  together,  probably,  with  others  yet  unknown  to 
Us.  Though  a  mixture  of  vital  and  mephitic  air  pro¬ 
duces  many  of  the  effefts  of  atmofpheric  air,  we  can¬ 
not  thence  conclude  their  abfolute  identity :  the  one 
may  fuffer  a  decompofition  in  order  to  the  production 
of  thefe  effeCts,  while  the  other  produces  them  im¬ 
mediately.  The  mixture  may  fupport  life  for  a  time, 
but  will  it  equally  maintain  health  alfo  ?  Though  me¬ 
phitic  air  by  the  mixture  of  one-third  of  vital  air  i3 
prevented  from  being  immediately  fatal,  we  are  not 
authorifed  to  conclude  that  it  is  altogether  innocent. 
On  the  whole  then,  if  it  is  not  in  the  immediate  pro¬ 
duct  of  evaporation  that  rain  has  its  fource  ;  if  the 
vapours  change  their  nature  in  the  atmofphere,  fo  as 
to  be  no  longer  fenfible  to  the  hygrometer  or  to  the 
eye  ;  if  they  do  not  become  vapour  again  till  clouds 
appear  ;  and  if,  when  the  clouds  are  formed,  no  altera¬ 
tion  is  obferved  in  the  quality  of  the  air  5  we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  to  be  very  probable,  that  the  interme¬ 
diate  ftate  of  vapour  is  no  other  than  air  ;  and  that  the 
clouds  do  not  proceed  from  any  diftind  fluid  in  the 
atmofphere,  but  from  a  decompofition  of  a  part  of  the 
air  itfelf,  perfeftly  fimilar  to  the  reft.” 

This  opinion  of  M.  de  Luc  appears  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  two  ingredients  into  which  water  is 
artificially  refolvea,  by  the  late  experiments  do  not  by 
any  means  re-compofe  atmofpherical  air  by  Ample  mix¬ 
ture  ;  for  thefe  explode  with  extreme  violence  on  the 
application  of  flame .-  the  common  atmofphere,  alfo, 
when  decompofed,  does  not  refolve  itfelf  into  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  and  inflammable  air,  but  into  the  former, 
and  what  is  called  phlogifticated  or  the  mephitic  kind, 
the  difference  of  which  in  fpecific  gravity  is  much  lefs 
than  between  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  airs, 
though  it  is  probable  that  even  thefe  are  connected  ei¬ 
ther  by  means  of  a  chemical  union,  or  by  fome  other 
ingredient  we  do  not  yet  know.  By  this  union  the 
qualities  of  both  may  be  in  fome  meafure  changed,  and 
a  third  kind  of  fubftance  formed,  as  neutral  falts  may 
be  made  out  of  acids  and  alkalies.  This  third  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  we  call  the  common  atmofphere,  is  pro¬ 
per  for  preferving  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which 
neither  of  the  two  ingredients  are  capable  of  doing  ; 
for  plants  wither  and  die  in  dephlogifticated  air,  and 
animals  are  fuffocated  in  a  moment  by  the  mephitic 
kind  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  We  know  whether  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  kind  be  altogether  proper  for  the  fuftenaiice 
©f  animal  life  for  any  confiderable  length  of  time  It  cer¬ 
tainly  will  fuftain  it  much  longer  than  an  equal  quantity 
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of  atmofpherical  air,  even  the  pureft  we  are  acquainted 
with  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  animals  confined  in 
it  die  much  fooner  than  according  to  its  apparent  pu¬ 
rity  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  an  unreafonable 
hypothefis,  therefore,  that  though  water  may  be  ar¬ 
tificially  feparated  into  the  two  fluids  called  dephlogi¬ 
fticated  and  inflammable  airs,  yet  in  the  natural  way  the 
decompofition  does  not  proceed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  which  we  may,  in  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  an  obfeure 
nature,  call  a  chemical  union ,  or  a  ftate  in  which  the 
two  ingredients  exift,  and  are  capable  of  being  fepa¬ 
rated  when  the  air  comes  into  contact  with  certain  fab- 
ftanccs.  Hence,  when  the  atmofphere  is  taken  into 
the  lungs  of  an  animal,  fome  of  the  dephlogifticated 
part  may  enter  the  blood,  and  the  phlogifticated 
part  combining  more  intimately  with  the  reft,  may 
form  fixed  air  or  part  of  it  appear  in  its  proper 
form.  In  like  manner,  when  the  common  atmofphere 
comes  in  contact  with  a  vegetable,  it  is  poflible  that 
the  phlogifticated  part  may  be  ablorbed  by  it,  and 
the  dephlogifticated  part  fet  free,  which  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  may  form  new  combinations,  & c.  ^ 

Granting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  and  we  Can  fcarcely  .  aiid 
hope  for  a  more  probable  conjecture  on  the  fubjecV'v“!®5  co.rt* 
the  decompofition  of  the  vapour  will  be  eafily  account-  VCle^(,j1e  ltv‘ 
ed  for.  If  by  any  natural  procefs  the  water  can  be  0-her. 
converted  into  air,  and  if  the  latter  is  only  water  par¬ 
tially  decompofed  ;  then,  by  an  inverfion  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs,  air  may  be  inftantly  re-converted  into  water,  and 
will  become  vifible  in  fog  or  mift,  or  be  condenfed  in¬ 
to  rain,  confifting  of  greater  or  fmaller  drops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  to  which  this  inverted  procefs  is 
cartied.  With  regard  to  the  means  ufed  by  nature 
for  carrying  on  thefe  two  oppofite  proceffes,  we  can 
fay  very  little  $  becaufe  the  agents  concerned  in  them 
are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes.  From 
M.  Raynier's  obfervation,  indeed,  of  the  clouds  being 
attracted  by  the  hills,  it  would  feem  probable  that 
eleftricity  was  ultimately  concerned,  blit  in  what  man¬ 
ner  we  cannot  determine.  On  this  hypothefis,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  explain  the  phenomenon  taken  notice  of 
by  M.  de  Luc  and  others,  viz.  that  even  during  the 
time  of  exceffive  rains  the  hygrometer  ihowed  fcarce 
any  figns  of  moifture,  and  that  the  clouds  were  in  a 
conftant  ftate  of  evaporation  or  difiblution  in  the  air. 

The  hygrometer,  we  know,  cannot  fhow  figns  of  moif¬ 
ture,  unlefs  it  abforbs  it :  and  it  cannot  abforb,  unlefs 
the  air  around  it  really  contains  more  vapour  in  an 
aqueous  form  than  the  hygrometer  itfelf  does.  But 
in  very  elevated  regions  this  can  fcarce  ever  be  the 
cafe.  So  much  of  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  is 
then  taken  off,  that  the  water  contained  in  any  fub¬ 
ftance  refolves  itfelf  into  vapour  with  the  utmoil 'faci¬ 
lity.  Hence  bodies  brought  from  the  lower  regions 
into  the  higher  will  undoubtedly  part  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  moifture  they  contained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  which  was  kept  in  it  by  the  fuperior 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  in  thefe  parts.  For  the 
feme  reafon,  though  the  air  in  the  Upper  regions 
fhould  be  made  ever  fo  moift,  a  body  fuch  as  the  hy¬ 
grometer  can  never  abforb  fo  much  as  it  would  other- 
wife  do,  becaufe  the  water  in  thefe  regions  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  to  fly  away  from  it.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  was  in  reality  fome  variation  of  the  hygro¬ 
meter,  though  fmall ;  and  had  it  been  poflible  to  con* 
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ftru&  an  hygromster  of  material  found  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  which  might  be  faid  to  be  naturalized  to 
the  climate,  the  fcale  of  variation  might  probably  have 
been  larger,  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it 
ever  would  be  fo  large  as  on  the  plain.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  as  foon  as  the  procefs  has  been  inverted,  by 
which  water  was  converted  into  air,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  inflantly  takes  place  in  the  vapour  that  has  been 
produced.  We  are  to  confider,  that  the  atmofphere  is 
never  difpofed  to  let  fall  the  whole  of  the  vapour  it 
contains,  for  this  would  amount  almoft  to  an  annihila¬ 
tion  of  it.  Both  proceffes  go  on  at  once ;  and  it  is 
only  iu  particular  parts  that  the  reverfe  procefs  takes 
place.  Thus  clouds  are  formed:  but  as  thefe  feldom 
continue  ftationary,  they  no  fooner  come  into  a  iituation 
whefe  the  contrary  operation  is  going  on,  than  they  begin 
to  evaporate  ;  and  even  in  the.  very  fame  place,  as  foon 
as  the  condeniing  procefs  has  (topped,  the  other  be¬ 
gins  ;  as  we  fee  that  even  in  the  molt  damp  and  moilt 
weather  there  is  a  conflant  evaporation  going  on  ;  fo 
that  during  the  very  time  that  rain  is  falling,  the  at- 

mofphere  is  taking  up  what  lies  upon  the  ground - 

Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  why  the  hygrometer  indicated 
a  greater  degree  of  drynefs  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day  time,  viz.  becaufe  the  evaporation  from  the  earth 
is  lefs  during  the  night  than  in  the  day  time. 

.  *4  II.  Having  nowin  fome  meafure  explained  the  phe- 

r'f  die  at-  nomena  of  natural  evaporation,  we  mull  next  confider 
inofphere  thofe  of  the  Eletlricity  of  the  atmofphere.  Under  the 
cunlidtred.  article  Electricity,  the  nature  of  that  fluid  is  fo 
fully  difeufled,  and  its  identity  with  the  folar  light 
rendered  fo  probable,  that  there  feems  no  farther  oc- 
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forth  in  vaft  quantities  at  each  pole,  very  little  beinjv 
emitted  in  the  intermediate  fpaces.  By  reafon  of  the 
refill-mce  made  by  the  great  body  of  the  earth,  and  the 
immenfe  fields  of  fnow  and  ice  with  which  the  polar 
regions  are  conllantly  enveloped,  and  which  are  much 
lefs  per  feed  couduft  irs  than  liquid  water,  the  eleftlic 
fluid,  once  abforbed,  has  no  free  paflage  through  any 
particular  part  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  forces  out 
every  where  throughout  the  whole  furface.  This  paf- 
fage  is  facilitated  by  the  moilture  contained  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere  ;  and  thus  the  proceffes  of  evaporation  and 
electricity  affilt  one  another :  for  where  the  air  lias  for 
a  long  time  been  very  dry,  we  find  that  the  electric 
fluid  cannot  readily  pafs,  and  violent  thunder  and 
lightning,  nay  fometimes  earthquakes,  are  ready  to 
eufue.  Hence  alfo  the  common  obfervation  relative 
to  thunder,  viz.  that  there  is  feldom  much  thunder 
when  it  begins  to  rain  before  the  thunder  comes  on  : 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  raiu,  being  an  excellent  con¬ 
ductor,  facilitates  the  paffage  of  the  electric  matter 
through  the  air,  and  keeps  up  the  equilibrium  with¬ 
out  any  violence  or  explofion. 

As  the  eleCtric  matter  gets  out  of  the  earth,  it  is 
naturally  driveu  upwards  to  the  higher  parts,  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  where  it- probably  afiifts  in  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  air,  or  refolving  air  into  water,  as  lias  been 
already  faid.  When  clouds  are  formed,  it  prefft3 
ftrongly  upon  them  by  reafon  of  their  conducing  na¬ 
ture  :  and  hence  all  clouds,  whether  high  or  low,  are 
found  to  be  electrified ;  as  are  likewife  all  fogs,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind.  The  fluid  getting  Hill  higher  and  higher, 
at  la  ft  afeends  beyond  the  regions  of  our  atmofphere, 


cafion  for  entering  into  fpeculations  upon  the  fub-  inter  the  unknown  fpaces  w  hich  are  the  relideuce  of 


thofe  firft  of  all  created  agents  which  conduct  the  pla¬ 
nets  round  the  fun,  and  act  as  the  primum  mobile  of  na¬ 
ture. 

Thus  there  is  a*  circulation  in  the  eleCtric  J 


jeCt.  We  fhall  therefore,  without  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Luc  for  its  beiug  a 
compound  fluid,  proceed  to  confider,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  that  article,  how  far  elec¬ 
tricity  is  concerned  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  there  is  in  the  water.  It  defeends  originally  from  the 
meteorolgy.  fun ;  pervades  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  globe  ;  and 

In  this  inquiry  we  mult  obferve,  that  as  none  of  the  perfpiring,  as  it  were,  at  every  pore,  afeends  beyond 

agents  by  which  thofe  phenomena  are  produced  can  the  clouds;  and,  palling  the  extreme  boundaries  ot  our 

aft  by  themfelves,  but  mult  always  be  aflifted  by  the  atmofphere,  returns  to  the  fun  from  whence  it  came, 
w  I  meteors  re^’  we  are  not  to  a^cr*^e  atiy  one  phenomenon  to  As  the  fphere  of  its  aftion  in  returning,  however, 

&i.  rue  *  the  influence  of  a  iingle  agent  without  the  reft.—  muft  always  increafe,  it  follows,  that  after  it  has  got 

Thus,  though  in  evaporation  heat  is  principally  con-  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  atmofphere,  the  figns  of  its 
cerned,  and  though  evaporation  is  the  principal  caufe  aftion  muft  continually  become  lefs  and  lefs,  nay,  moit 
of  the  appearance  of  clouds,  6cc.  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  heat  is  the  foie  caufe  of  evaporation 


Different 
agents  cor 


;  neither 

evaporation  the  foie  caufe  of  the  appearance  of  clouds. 
In  like  manner,  though  eleftricity  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  many  of  the  more  grand  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  yet  eleftricity  does  not  aft  by  itfelf,  but  in  con¬ 
junction  with  aqueous  vapours;  and  when  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ceafes  to  contain  any  of  thefe  vapours,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  ceafes  to  manifeft  any  of  the 
common  effefts  of  eleftricity  alfo. 

The  general  eleftricity  of  the  earth  lias,  under  the 
Ele&ricity  article  Electricity,  been  fhown  to  depend  upon  the 
cf  earth  abforption  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  by  the  land  and  wa- 
exp  ained.  efpecially  by  the  latter.  As  this  abforption  muft 
undoubtedly  be  ftrongeft  in  thofe  places  where  the 
greateft  quantity  of  rays  fall  upon  the  furface,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  emiffion  muft  be  greateft  where  the 
feweft  are  abforbed ;  that  is,  at  the  poles.  Hence, 


were  there  no  obltacles,  the  electrical  fluid  would  iffue  fiftance  is  very  evident 


probably  vanilh  entirely ;  bccaufe  it  is  there  oppoi'ed  by 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  fimilar  matter,  acting  in  an 
oppolite  or  different  direftiou  from  itfeli.  57 

This  laft  confideration  leads  into  a  very  curious  fpe-  How  the  e« 
culation,  and  in  a  very  plaufible  manner  anfwers  an  letflric  mat- 
objeftion,  the  force  of  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
very  difficult  to  avoid.  “  If  the  eleftric  fluid  be-  noatino_ 
other  than  the  light  of  the  fun  abforbed  by  the  earth,  fphera. 
and  emitted  from  it  again  by  innumerable  fmall  vents, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  it  is  not  perpetually  drain¬ 
ed  off  from  the  upper  regions  as  fall  as  it  arrives,  with¬ 
out  Ihowing  any  lign  of  being  refilled.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  of  thunder,  of  rain,  nay  of  every  meteor,  ma- 
nifellly  Ihow  that  it  often  meets  with  very  great  re¬ 
finance  ;  but  this  could  not  happen,  unleis  there  was 
without  the  atmofphere  fomething  capable  of  refilling 
and  counteracting  the  vehement  impulfe  of  all  the 
eleftric  fluid  with  which  the  earth  is  filled.  This  re- 


for  if  there  were  none,  there 
could 
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could  not  be  any  accumulation  of  eleftricity  In  the  eleftric  matter  has  a  good  conduftor,  It  moves  filently, 
upper  regions  of  the  atmoiphere,  but  a  rarefaftion  in  and  without  Ihowing  any  marks  of  power  whatever, 
it  would  take  place  funilar  to  what  there  is  of  air  in  If  It  meets  with  a  fmall  refiftance  it  makes  a  fmall  ef- 
the  fame  regions.  But  this  Is  fo  far  from  being  the  fort,  and  a  greater  one  if  a  greater  refiftance  is  made, 
cafe,  that  all  the  electrical  phenomena  are  much  and  fo  in  proportion.  The  violence  with  which  this 
ftronger  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  regions.*'  fluid  afts  in  fome  cafes,  Ihows  the  ftrength  of  the  re- 

Tofolve  this  objection,  Mr  Morgan,  in  a  late  paper  liftance  to  it  all  around  ;  for,  like  other  fluid?,  we  are 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  fuppofes  that  au  ab-  certain  that  this  one  alfo  a  its  with  equal  force  all 
folute  vacuum,  fuch  as  he  imagines  the  celeftial  fpaces  .  around  it,  and  the  explolion  is  always  made  at  the  leaft 
to  be,  is  abfolutely  impenetrable  by  the  electric  fluid,  refitting  part.  The  electric  fluid  of  the  atmoiphere, 

But  this  feems  not  far  from  a  contradiction.  Sir  Ifaac  therefore,  is  confined  by  a  very  great  power,  which  it 
Newton  imagined  the  celeftial  fpaces  to  be  void  of  all  is  not  by  any  means  able  to  overcome,  but  which 
matter,  on  account  of  the  apparent  facility  with  which  yields  in  a  certain  degree  to  its  impulfe  every  moment, 
the  planets  move  through  them  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  in  proportion  to  the  frelh  fupplies  yielded  by  it  to  the 
rays  of  light,  the  impulfe  of  which  is  accounted  fcarce  earth,  and  which  fupplies  come  every  moment  from 
any  thing  at  all,  do  penetrate  them.  To  fuppofe,  indeed,  the  fun.  „ ^ 

that  a  mere  non-entity  can  aft  either  by  refiftance  or  any  III.  Heat  and  cold  are  very  powerful  agents  in  pro-  or  heat  and 
way  elfe,  is  an  abfurdity.  How  can  any  perfon  ima-  ducing  various  meteors  :  but  thefe  are  only  relatives,  cold  as 
gine,  that  a  perfeft  vacuum,  which  even  a  feather  by  and  different  modifications  of  the  fame  fluid  ;  the  aSents- 
its  weight  can  caufe  it  pervade  from  one  end  tothe  other,  former  being  its  aftion  from  a  centre,  the  latter  its 
fhould  be  impenetrable  by  a  flafh  of  lightning  ?  It  is  aftion  from  a  circumference  to  a  centre.  Though  we 
true,  indeed,  that  from  fome  experiments  it  is  found,  do  not  know  what  conneftiou  there  is  between  heat, 
that  when  the  air  is  exhaufted  very  perfeftly  from  a  cold,  and  wlxat  we  call  eleftricity,  yet  we  know  that 
receiver,  we  cannot  force  an  eleftric  fpark  through  it.  this  laft  is  very  much  affefted  by  them  ;  for  heat 
But  this,  fo  far  from  proving  that  there  is  nothing  in  makes  bodies  more  pervious  to  eleftricity  than  other- 
the  glafs,  plainly  ihows  that  there  is  fomething  in  it  wife  they  would  be,  and  cold  makes  them  lefs  fo.— 
which  makes  a  greater  refiftance  than  we  can  over-  Hence  the  moft  violent  eleftrical  phenomena  are  ob- 
come  :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  fomething  is  ferved  in  hot  countries ;  while  in  the  colder  regions 
no  more  than  the  eleftric  fluid  itfelf;  for  as  we  are  thole  which  depend  on  a  more  moderate  eleftriiica- 
very  certain  that  the  eleftric  fluid  can  impel/,  fo  we  tion,  as  aurorae  boreales,  are  more  frequent.  The 
are  equally  certain  that  it  can  refijl.  The  truth  is,  that  prevalence  of  heat  and  cold  iu  particular  places,  how- 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  move  this  fluid  at  all  but  by  ever,  depends  upon  circumftances  which  are  altoge- 
leffening  in  one  part  the  refiftance  it  meets  with  ;  in  ther  unknown  to  us;  and  therefoie  we  cannot  invefti- 
which  cafe  it  moves  very  freely  of  itfelf :  juft  as  we  can  gate  the  modes  of  their  operation  iu  fuch  a  particular 
move  the  air  with  great  facility,  provided  we  allow  manner  as  could  be  wilhed.  From  what  has  been  al- 
the  reft  to  follow  ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  pulh  a  quan-  ready  faid,  however,  about  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
tity  of  air  before  us,  without  allowing  any  to  follow  ferent  agents  concerned  in  meteorology,  both  in  this 
it  to  fupply  the  vacuity,  we  will  meet  with  a  moft  article  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  we  may  take 
violent  refiftance.  In  the  cafe  of  eleftric  fluid,  we  the  following  view  of  the  caufes  of  meteors  in  ge- 
can  make  it  circulate  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  neraL  p 

another  by  means  of  conductors :  but  we  cannot  I.  Evaporation,  combined  with  eleftricity,  pro*  Particular 
force  any  part  of  it  to  a  dirtance  from  the  reft,  nor  duces  all  the  phenomena  of  vapour,  fog,  clouds,  rain,  explanation: 
can  we  caufe  a  fmall  quantity  expel  a  large  one  from  &c. ;  and  according  as  thefe  two  are  joined  to  certain  meteors- 
any  place,  otherwife  than  by  breaking  the  equilibrium;  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  they  produce  dew,  hoar-froft, 
in  which  cafe  the  quantity  which  follows  is  precifely  rain,  hail;  or  fnow. 

equal  to  that  which  went  before.  In  the  cafe  of  a  The  phenomena  of  dew  and  hoar-froft  feem  to  pro- 
perfeft  Torricellian  vacuum,  we  cannot  difeharge  a  ceed  from  a  quantity  of  aqueous  and  undecompofed 
bottle  through  it,  without  fetting  in  motion  all  that  vapour  which  always  exifts  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
quantity  which  is  contained  in  the  glafs,  as  well  as  all  which,  being  railed  by  mere  heat,  is  condenfed  by 
that  is  connefted  with  it,  which  it  feems  is  more  than  mere  cold,  without  undergoing  that  procefs  by  which 
the  power  of  any  machine  can  do.  In  like  manner,  water  is  changed  into  air.  Hence  it  both  afeends 
the  atmofphere  of  the  eaith  being  furrounded  by  an  and  defeends  ;  for  if  we  cover  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground 
iinmenfe  and  inconceivable  quantity  of  eleftric  matter,  with  plates  of  glafs,  they  will  be  wetted  both  above 
it  cannot  efcape  without  putting  in  motion  a  quantity  and  below.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  evapora- 
of  that  matter  equal  to  what  goes  out.  But  this  tion  from  the  ground  does  not  ftop  immediately  after 
quantity,  upon  the  whole,  can  never  be  greater  than  the  air  begins  to  cool,  efpecially  if  it  be  covered  with 
that  which  the  earth  every  moment  abforbs  from  the  any  thing  which  prevents  the  accefs  of  the  cold  air, 
fun.  Were  a  greater  quantity  to  iffue  forth,  it  would  as  the  glafs  plates  do  in  this  cafe.  The  cold  air,  there  - 
be  refilled  by  all  the  reft,  even  to  the  utmoft  bounda-  fore,  afting  upon  the  glafs,  condenfes  the  vapour  be¬ 
lies  of  the  univerfe  ;  a  power  which  no  created  being  low  it,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  head  of  a  ftill  or  the 
could  overcome.  As  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  the  re-  receiver  of  a  retort  condenfes  the  vapours  which  rife 
fiftar.ee  is  inconceivably  great :  for  from  the  laws  of  from  the  matter  to  be  diftilled.  If  the  cold  be  very 
mechanics  it  is  evident,  that  aftion  cannot  exift  with-*  intenfe,  hoar-froft  appears  inftead  of  dew  ;  which  is 
out  re-aftion;  fo  that  where  there  is  no  refiftance,  there  nothing  more  than  the  dew  frozen  after  it  falls  upon 
can  be  no  effort.  In  all  cafes*  we  fee  that  where  the  the  ground,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  vapour  in  a 
7  warm 
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warm  roorrt  congeals  on  the  infide  of  the  windows  in 
a  frofty  night.  As  this  feems  to  be  the  whole  procefs, 
it  has  not  been  obferved  that  any  eledfricity  is  con- 
.cerned  in  the  produdlion  of  dew. 

When  the  vapour  has  been  thoroughly  decompofed, 
and  become  invifible,  it  very  frequently  returns  back 
to  its  priftine  ftate,  fo  far  as  to  affume  the  appearance 
of  mill  or  fog.  In  this  cafe,  electricity  appears  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  concerned  ;  for  Mr  Cavallo  has  obferved 
that  all  fogs  are  eleflrified.  When  the  procefs  has  ad¬ 
vanced  farther,  and  the  water  begins  to  colled!  into 
drops,  the  electricity  is  ftill  more  remarkable;  and  it 
is  with  great  reafon  fuppofed  that  it  is  by  means  of 
-eledlrical  repiilfion  that  the  drops  of  rain  keep  at  a 
regular  diftance  from  one  another.  When  the  cold  is 
intenfe,  and  the  electricity  ftrong,  the  drops  of  water 
are  frozen,  and  hail  k  produced:  but  fnow  indicates 
a  more  moderate  degree  of  eledfricity  ;  and  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  cold,  accompanied  with  a  ftrongly  eledlrical  at¬ 
mofphere,  produces  that  exceffively  difagreeable  va¬ 
pour  in  the  polar  regions  called  frojl-fmoke ,  which  is  a 
general  congelation  of  all  the  aqueous  moifture  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofphere. 

2.  By  violent  eledfricity  alone  are  produced  the 
.phenomena  of  thunder,  lightning,  fire-balls,  ignes  fa- 
iui,  and  the  aurora  borealis.  In  the  phenomena  of 
thunder,  evaporation  and  the  other  agents  by  which 
rain  and  hail  are  produced  are  alfo  concerned;  though 
eledfricity  is  moll  remarkably  fo,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  of  the  mod  violent  kind  frequently  occur 
without  any  rain.  The  ignis  fatuus,  aurora  bo¬ 
realis,  large  fire-balls,  and  the  fmaller  ones  called 
falling-ftars,  feem  to  depend  upon  eledfricity  alone, 
without  any  aid  from  evaporation,  or  from  heat  or 
cold.  Aurora  borealis,  indeed,  is  moll  common  in 
the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  cold  is  intenfe;  though  thi3  feems  to  be  owing,  not 
to  the  cold,  but  to  the  natural  emiffion  of  the  eledtri- 
cal  fluid  from  the  polar  regions  in  much  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  from  others-  The  fire-balls  commonly  ap¬ 
pear  colledfed  on  the  very  extreme-  boundaries  of  the 
atmofphere,  where,  from  the  violent  refiftance  already 
mentioned,  the  fluid  is  confined  as  it  were  in  a  con¬ 
cave  Ihell,  which  it  cannot  by  any  means  penetrate  in 
great  quantities  in  any  particular  place.  Though  thefe 
fire-balls,  therefore,  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
this  fluid,  they  can  only  proceed  in  an  horizontal  di- 
redfion,  and  never  fly  perpendicularly  up  from  the 
earth,  as  thofe  will  fometimes  do  which  are  formed 
nearer  the  ground.  The  ignis  fatuus  feems  to  depend 
on  the  ftrong  eledfricity  of  a  certain  portion  of  atmo¬ 
fphere,  the  caufe  of  which  is  not  well  underftood. 

3.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  eledfricity  combined, 
are  produced  the  phenomena  of  hurricanes,  whirlwinds, 
and  water-fpouts.  It  is  not,  indeed,  known  in  what 
manner  thofe  agents  combine  themfelves  to  produce 
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filch  tremendous  effects ;  but  it  feems  evident  tbit 
eledfricity  is  concerned  in  them,  as  the  fea-water  be¬ 
comes  unufually  clear  before  an  hurricane,  and  many 
figns  of  eledfricity  are  likewife  obferved  in  the 
heavens. 

4.  The  winds  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  moftly  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun  rarifying  the  atmofphere,  and  oc- 
cafioning  a  Continual  influx  of  frefh  air  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  ;  but  very  violent  winds  are  frequently  obfer¬ 
ved  where  no  fuch  caufe  can  be  fuppofed  to  exift.— » 

Thus,-  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  the  winds  are 
commonly  very  violent ;  and  mountainous  countries, 
efpecially  when  cold,  are  for  the  moft  part  alfo  fubjedt 
to  high  winds.  As  the  tops  of  mountains,  however, 
are  known  to  be  ftrongly  eledtrified  by  their  attradf- 
ing  and  repelling  the  clouds,  we  muft  -fuppofe  that 
this  eledfricity  has  a  cortfiderable  {hare  in  producing  the 
winds  which  are  generally  fo  violent  on  their  tops.— 

This  will  appear  the  more  probable,  when  we  confider 
that  frequently  {forms  of  wind,  and  thofe  of  the  moft 
violent  kind,  feem  to  be  brought  along  with  clouds  $ 
as,  for  inftance,  that  mentioned  under  the  article 
Malta,  in  which  a  dreadful  temped,  brought  along 
with  a  cloud,  almoft  deftroyed  the  whole  town.  31 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  {ketch  Ufes  of  me- 
of  the  dodtrine  of  Meteorology:  a  more  particular teors* 
detail  of  the  caufes  by  which  meteors  are  produced  is 
given  under  the  names  of  each  of  them  as  they  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  With  regard  to 
their  ufes,  thofe  of  the  more  magnificent  and  tremen¬ 
dous  kind  feem  to  be  deftined  to  preferve  the  balance 
Cf  the  eledfric  fluid  in  the  atmofphere,  the  want  of 
which  would  be  produdtive  of  the  moft  fatal  effedfs  to 
the  world  in  general.  The  effedfs  of  the  inferior  ones 
are  more  confined,  and  are  of  ufe  only  to  pa-  ticular 
diftridfs,  fcarcely  ever  extending  their  influence  over  a 
whole  country.  Thus  the  clouds,  which  produce  rain 
for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation,  do  not  extend  them¬ 
felves  over  a  whole  country  at  once,  but  tranfitorily 
fly  over  different  parts  of  it ;  fo  that  when  it  is  rain, 
for  inftance,  in  one  place,  it  may  be  funlhine  in  ano¬ 
ther,  thunder  in  a  third,  &c.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
prifing  to  obferve  how  equally  thefe  adf  over  the  whole 
of  a  very  large  trad!  of  land ;  fo  that  though  there  is 
never  precifely  the  fame  weather  in  two  places  twenty 
miles  diftant  from  one  another,  yet  vegetation  goes 
on  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  ;  neither,  unlefs  there  be  fome  very 
remarkable  difference  in  the  weather  of  one  year  from 
that  of  another,  will  there  be  any  perceptible  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  crop.  For  a  more  particular  inveftiga- 
tion  of  this  point,  however,  fee  the  articles  Vegeta¬ 
tion  and  Weather. 

Far  the  application  of  meteorology  to  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  weather,  fee  the  article  Weather. 


MET 

Meteoro  METEOROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  by 
jnancy.  meteors,  principally  by  lightning  and  thunder.  This 
1  'V  "  method  of  divination  pafled  from  the  Tufcans  to  the 
Romans,  with  whom,  as  Seneca  informs  us,  it  was  held 
in  high  efteenx. 


MET 

METESSIB,  an  officer  of  the  eaftern  nations,  who  Mcteffih, 
has  the  care  and  overfight  of  all  the  public  weights  Metheglm. 
and  meafures,  and  fees  that  things  are  made  juftly  ac-  ~ 
cording  to'them. 

METHEGLIN,  a  fpecies  of  mead;  one  of  the 
moft 
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Method,  moft  pleafant  and  general  drinks  the  northern  parts  of 
Vlethodifis.  Europe  afford,  and  much  ufed  among  the  ancient  in* 
v  habitants:  (See  Mead).  The  word  is  Welfh,  med- 
dyglin ,  where  it  fignifies  the  fame. — There  are  divers 
ways  of  making  it ;  one  of  the  bell  whereof  follows  : 
Put  as  much  new  honey,  naturally  running  from  the 
comb,  into  fpring-water,  as  that  when  the  honey  is 
thoroughly  diffolved  an  egg  will  not  fink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  be  juft  fufpended  in  it ;  boil  this  liquor  for 
an  hour  or  more,  till  fuch  time  as  the  egg  fwim  above 
the  liquor  about  the  breadth  of  a  groat ;  when  very 
cool,  next  morning  it  may  be  barrelled  up  ;  adding  to 
each  1 5  gallons  an  ounce  of  ginger,  as  much  of  mace 
and  cloves,  and  half  as  much  cinnamon,  all  grofsly 
pounded  ;  a  fpoonful  of  yeaft  may  be  alfo  added  at 
the  bung-hole  to  promote  the  fermentation.  When 
it  has  done  working,  it  may  be  clofely  flopped  up  ; 
and  after  it  has  flood  a  month,  it  fliould  be  drawn  off 
into  bottles. 

METHOD,  the  arrangement  of  our  ideas  in  fuch 
a  regular  order,  that  their  mutual  connection  and  de¬ 
pendence  may  be  readily  comprehended.  See  Logic, 
Part  IV. 

METHODISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  is  a  de¬ 
nomination  applied  to  different  feCts,  both  Papifts  and 
Proteftants. 

1.  The  Popijh  Methodijls  were  thofe  polemical  doc¬ 
tors,  of  whom  the  molt  eminent  arofe  in  France  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Huguenots  or  Proteftants.  Thofe  Methodifts, 
from  their  different  manner  of  treating  the  controver- 
fy  with  their  opponents,  may  be  divided  into  two 
claffes.  The  one  may  comprehend  thofe  do&ors, 
whofe  method  of  difputing  with  the  Proteftants  was 
difingenuous  and  unreafonable,  and  who  followed  the 
examples  of  thofe  military  chiefs,  who  fhut  up  their 
troops  in  intrenchments  and  ftrong  holds,  in  order  to 
cover  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Of  this 
number  were  the  Jefuit  Veron,  who  required  the  Pro- 
teftants  to  prove  the  tenets  of  their  church  by  plain 
paffages  of  feripture,  without  being  allowed  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  illuftrating  thofe  paffages,  reafoning  upon  them, 
or  drawing  any  conclusions  from  them  ;  Nihufius,  an 
apoftate  from  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  the  two  Wa- 
lenburgs,  and  others,  who  confined  themfelves  to  the 
bufinefs  of  anfwering  objections  and  repelling  attacks; 
and  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  confined  the  whole  con- 
troverfy  to  the  Angle  article  of  the  divine  inftitution 
and  authority  of  the  church.  The  Methodifts  of  the 
fecond  clafs  were  of  opinion,  that  the  moft  expedient 
manner  of  reducing  the  Proteftants, to  filence,  was  not 
to  attack  them  by  piecemeal,  but  to  overwhelm  them 
at  once,  by  the  weight  of  fome  general  principle  or 
prefumption,  fome  univerfal  argument,  which  compre¬ 
hended  or  might  be  applied  to  all  the  points  contefted. 
between  the  two  churches:  thus  imitating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  thofe  military  leaders  who,  inftcad  of  fpending 
their  time  and  ftrength  in  fieges  and  fkirmifhes,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  put"hn  end  to  the  war  by  a  general  and 
decifive  adion.  Thefe  polemics  refted  the  defence  of 
Popery  upon  prefeription  ;  the  wicked  lives  of  Pro¬ 
teftant  princes  who  had  left  the  church  of  Rome;  the 
crime  of  religious  fchifm ;  the  variety  of  opinions 
among  Proteftants  with  regard  to  doCtrine  and  difei- 
pline  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  tenets  and  worlhip. 


of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  this  clafs  belong  Nicolle  Met' 
the  Janfenift  doClor,  the  famous  Bofluet,  & c.  - /—*■“• 

II.  The  Protejlant  Methodijls  form  a  very  coqfider- 
able  body  in  this  country.  The  fed  was  founded  in 
the  year  1729  by  one  Mr  Morgan  and  Mr  John  Wef¬ 
ley.  In  the  month  of  November  that  year,  the  latter 
being  then  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  began  to  fpend 
fome  evenings  in  reading  the  Greek  New  Teftament, 
along  with  Charles  Wefley  ftudent,  Mr  Morgan  com¬ 
moner  of  Chrift-church,  and  Mr  Kirkham  of  Merton- 
college.  Next  year  two  or  three  of  the  ptipils  of'Mr 
John  Wefley  and  one  pupil  of  Mr  Charles  Wefley  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  attend  thefe  meetings.  Two  years  af¬ 
ter  they  were  joined  by  Mr  Ingham  of  Queen’s-col- 
lege,  Mr  Broughton  of  Exeter,  and  Mr  James  Her- 
vey;  and  in  1735  they  were  joined  by  the  celebrated 
Mr  Whitefield,  then  in  his  1 8th  year. 

At  this  time  it 'is  faid  that  the  whole  kingdom  of- 
England  was  tending  fall  to  infidelity.  “  It  is  come 
(fays  Bifhop  Butler),  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  perfons,  that  Christianity  is  not 
fo  much  as  a  fubjed  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at 
length  difeovered  to  be  fictitious  ;  and  accordingly 
they  treat  it  as  if  in  the  prefent  age  this  were  an - 
agreement  among  all  people  of  difeernment,  and  no¬ 
thing  remained  but  to  fet  it  up  as  a  principal  fubjed 
of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals, 
for  its  having  fo  long  interrupted  the  pleafures  of  the 
world.”  The  Methodifts  are  faid,  with  great  proba¬ 
bility,  to  have  been  very  inftrumental  in  Hemming 
this  torrent.  They  obtained  their  name  from  the 
exact  regularity’  of  their  lives ;  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  a  young  gentleman  of  Chrift-church  to  fay, 

“  Here  is  a  new  fet  of  Methodijls  fprung  up  ;”  allu¬ 
ding  to  a  fed  of  ancient  phyficians  which  went  by  that 
name.  This  extreme  regularity,  however,  foon  brought 
a  charge  againft  them;  perhaps  not  altogether  without 
foundation,  of  being  too  fcrupulous,  and  carrying 
their  fandity  to  too  great  an  height.  In  particular  it 
was  urged,  that  they  laid  too  much  flrefs  upon  the 
rubrics  and  canons  of  the  church,  infilled  too  much 
on  obferving  the  rules  of  the  univerfity,  and  took  the 
feriptures  in  too  literal  a  fenfe  ;  and  to  the  name  of 
Methodijls  two  others  were  quickly  added,  viz.  thofe 
of  Sacramentarians  and  the  Godly  club. 

The  principal  perfon  in  this  club  while  in  its  infan¬ 
cy  appears  to  have  been  Mr  Morgan,  and  next  to  him 
Mr  John  Wefley.  They  vifited  the  fick,,  and  inftitu- 
ted  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  better 
to  accomplilh  their  benevolent  defigns,  Mr  Wefley 
abridged  himfelf  of  all  his  fuperfluities,  and  even  of 
fome  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  ;  and  by  propofing  the 
fcheme  to  fome  gentlemen,  they  quickly  increafed 
their  funds  to  80I .  per  annum.  This,  which  one  Ihould 
have  thought  would  have  been  attended  with'praifc- 
inftead  of  cenfure,  quickly  drew  upon  them  a  kind  of 
perfecution  ;  fome  of  the  feniors  of  the  univerfity  be-- 
gan  to  interfere,  and  it  was  reported  “  that  the  college 
cenfors  were  going  to  blow  up  the  Godly  club*.”  *  See 
They  found  themfelves,  however,  patronifed  and  en-P}'s  Lifei . 
couraged  by  fome  men  eminent  for  their  learning  andP*  I0»* 
virtue;  fo  that  the  fociety  ftill  continued,  though  they 
had  fuffered  a  fevere  lefs  in  1730  in  the  death  of  Mr- 
Morgan,  who  had  indeed  been  the  founder  of  it.  In 
the  month  of  October  1735,  John  and  Charles  Wef- 
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]ey,  Mr  Ingham,  and  MrDelamotte  Ton  to  a  merchant 
in  London,  embarked  for  Georgia  along  with  Mr  O- 
glethgrpe,  afterwards  General  Oglethorpe.  The  de- 
iign  of  this  voyage  was  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the 
Indians  By  this  time,  however,  it  appears,  that  Mr 
Wefley  had  embraced  fuch  notions  as  may  without 
the  leaft  breach  of  charity  be  accounted  fanatical.  Thus 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Samuel,  he  conjures  him 
to  banifh  from  hi‘3  fehool  “  the  cla flics  with  their 
poifon,  and  to  introduce  inftead  of  them  fuch  Chri- 
ftian  authors  as  would  work  together  with  him  in 
‘  building  up  his  flock  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God.” 

During  the  voyage  fuch  a  profufion  of  worfhip  was 
ebferved,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking  favoured  more  of 
a  Pharifaical  than  Chrifti'an  behaviour  ;  an  account  of 
which,  as  a  fimilar  ftriftnefs  would  certainly  be  incul¬ 
cated  upon  the  difciples,  and  confequently  muft  give  a 
juft  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  early  Methodifts,  we 
fliall  here  tranferibe  from  Mr  Wefley’s  Life.  “  From 
four  in  the  morning  till  five  each  of  us  ufed  private 
prayer;  from  five  to  feven  we  read  the  Bible  together, 
carefully  comparing  it  (that  we  might  not  lean  to  our 
own  underftandings)  with  the  writings  of  the  earlieft 
ages;  at  feven  we  breakfafted;  at  eight  were  the  pub¬ 
lic  prayers ;  from  nine  to  twelve  learned  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  inftrufted  the  children  ;  at  twelve  we  met 
to  give  an  account  to  one  another  what  we  had  done 
fince  our  laft  meeting,  and  what  we  defigned  to  do  be¬ 
fore  our  next;  at  one  we  dined  ;  the  time  from  dinner 
to  four  we  fpent  in  reading  to  thofe  of  whom  each  of 
us  had  taken  charge,  or  in  fpeaking  to  them  feparate- 
ly  as  need  required;  at  four  were  the  evening  prayers, 
when  either  the  fecond  leflon  was  explained  (as  it  al¬ 
ways  was  in  the  morning),  or  the  children  were  cate- 
chifed  and  inftrucled  before  the  congregation  ;  from 
five  to  fix  wc  again  ufed  private  prayer  ;  from  fix  to 
feven  I  read  in  our  cabin  to  two  or  three  of  the  paf- 
fengers,  of  whom  there  were  about  80  Englifh  on 
board,  and  each  of  my  brethren  to  a  few  more  in 
theirs ;  at  feven  I  joined  with  the  Germans  in  their 
public  ferviee,  while  Mr  Ingham  was  reading  between 
decks  to  as  many  as  defired  to  hear ;  at  eight  we  met 
again,  to  inftruft  and  exhort  one  another ;  between 
nine  and  ten  we  went  to  bed,  when  neither  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  fea  nor  the  motion  of  the  (hip  could  take 
away  the  refrefhing  fleep  which  God  gave  us.” 

As  they  proceeded  in  their  paffage,  this  aufterity 
inftead  of  being  diminifhed  was  "increafed.  Mr  Wefley 
difeontinued  the  ufe  of  wine  and  flefh  ;  confining  him- 
felf  to  vegetables,  chiefly  rice  and  bifket.  He  eat  110 
fupper  ;  and  his  bed  having  been  made  wet  by  the 
fea,  he  lav  upon  the  floor,  and  flept  foundly  till  morn¬ 
ing.  In  his  Journal  he  fays,  “  I  believe  I  fhall  not 
find  it  needful  to  go  to  bed,  as  it  is  called ,  any  more;” 
but  whether  this  was  really  done  or  not,  we  cannot 
fay . 

The  miflionaries,  after  their  arrival,  were  at  firft  very 
favourably  received,  but  in  a  fhort  time  loft  the  affe&ions 
of  the  people  entirely.  This  was  owing  to  the  behaviour 
of  Mr  Wefley  himfelf,  who  appeared  not  only  capri¬ 
cious  but  frequently  defpotic.  He  particularly  gave 
offence  by  infilling  upon  the  baptifm  of  children  by 
immerfion  ;  and  his  excefiive  aufterity  with  regard  to 
himfelf  did  not  tend  to  give  his  hearers  any  favourable 
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6pinian  either  of  the  fupcrior  fan&ity  or  wifdom  of  Mtthodift 
their  teacher.  At  laft,  on  account  of  a  difference  V" ” 

with  Mr  Caufton  the  ftore-keeper  and  chief  magiftrate 
of  Savannah,  which  ended  in  alaw-fuit,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England. 

Thus  the  caufe  of  Metliodifm  feemed  to  be  entirely 
loft  in  Georgia.  But  Mr  Wefley  was  foon  fucceeded, 
by  a  more  popular  and  fuccefsful  champion,  viz.  Mr 
George  Whitefield  ;  who  having  fpent  his  time  during 
the  voyage  in  converting  the  foldiers  with  whom  he 
failed,  arrived  at  Savannah  in  Georgia  on  the  7th  of 
May  1738.  Here  he  was  received  by  Mr  Delamotte, 
was  joined  by  feveral  of  Mr  Wefley’s  hearers,  and  be¬ 
came  intimate  with  feme  other  minifters.  Mr  Ingham 
had  made  feme  progrefs  in  converting  a  few  runaway 
Creek  Indians,  who  had  a  fettlement  about  four  miles 
from  Savannah  ;  but  being  obliged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  few  months,  this  defign  was  fruftrated,  and 
the  Indians  in  a  few  years  feparated.  During  the 
fltort  time  that  Mr  Whitefield  refided  at  Savannah,  he 
became  extremely  popular  ;  and  indeed  the  inftances 
of  his  fuccefs  in  the  way  of  making  converts  are  very 
furprifing.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  that  he  might 
receive  priefts  orders.  On  his  return  to  America  in 
Oftober  1739,  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  inftantly 
began  his  fpiritual  labours  as  in  other  places;  being 
attended  with  aftonifhing  fucccfs  not  only  there  but. 
wherever  he  went.  Palling  through  the  colonies  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  the 
number  of  converts  continually  increafed;  but  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Savannah,  he  found  the  colony  aim o-ft  deferted. 

He  now  refumed  the  fcheme  he  had  formerly  project¬ 
ed  of  building  an  orphan-houfe  ;  and  for  this  he  made 
the  firft  colle&ion  at  Charleftown  in  South  Carolina, 
amounting  to  about  70  1.  fterling.  His  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  religion,  or  of  the  colony,  were  not,  however, 
fufficient  to  procure  him  the  favour  of  thofe  in  power. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  after  a  Ihort  ftay  at  Sa¬ 
vannah,  the  churches  were  denied  him ;  but  he  was 
made  ample  amends  by  the  fuccefs  which  attended  his 
field  preachings  and  private  efforts.  Religious  focie- 
ties  were  every  where  fet  up,  and  many  were  convert¬ 
ed  with  fymptoms  of  enthuliafm,  different  according  to 
their  various  tempers  and  conftitutions.  During  this 
excurfion,  he  was  fc  fuccefsful  in  his  colleftion  for  the 
orphan-houfe,  that  on  his  return  to  Savannah  he 
brought  along  with  him  money  and  provifions  to  the 
value  of  500I.  fterling. 

The  fuccefs  in  Georgia  was  now  greater  than  ever; 
but  the  many  charities  which  it  was  neceffary  to  fup- 
ply,  rendered  it  neceffary  in  a  Ihort  time  for  him  to 
undertake  another  journey  to  Charleftown.  Here  his 
principles  met  with  the  greateft  oppofition.  He  had 
loft  the  favour  of  the  commiffary  by  his  field-preach¬ 
ing,  and  was  denied  the  facrament.  The  oppofition, 
however,  was  altogether  fruitlefs  ;  the  number  of  con¬ 
verts  increafed  wherever  he  went,  and  he  now  under¬ 
took  a  voyage  to  New  England.  In  this  place  alfo 
the  eftablilhed  clergy  were  his  enemies ;  but  the  ufual 
fuccefs  attended  his  other  endeavouis,  and  procured 
500 1.  more  for  the  ufe  of  the  orphans  in  Georgia. 

From  the  year  1741  to  1742  America  was  deprived 
of  Mr  Whitefield’s  preachings,  he  having  fpent  that  in¬ 
terval  in  England ;  but  in  1744  he  again  fet  out  for 
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ftg  the  wcftern  continent,  The  remarkable  fuccefs  which 
had  hitherto  attended  his  labours  now  ftined  up 
many  opponents ;  and  thefe  had  met  with  the  greater 
fuccefs,  as  none  of  the  Methodift  preachers  whom  he 
had  left  were  pofleffed  of  fuch  abilities  either  to  gain 
the  favour  of  thofe  who  heard  them,  or  to  defend  their 
do&rines  againft  objeftions.  Mr  Whitefield’s  fuccefs, 
however,  was  the  fame  as  before :  he  even  found 
means  to  infpire  the  military  clafs  with  fuch  fentiments 
«f  devotion,  that  Colonel  Pepperell  could  not  under¬ 
take  his  expedition  againft  Louifbourg  without  fir  ft 
confulting  Mr  Whiteiield ;  and  great  numbers  of  New- 
Englanders  went  volunteers,  confident  of  viftory,  in 
-confequence  of  the  difcourfes  of  their  teacher. 

From  the  continent  of  America  Mr  Whitefield 
took  a  voyage  to  the  Bermudas  iflands ;  and  here,  as 
every  where  elfe,  he  met  with  the  mod  furprifing  fuc¬ 
cefs.  Here  alfo  collections  were  made  for  the  Or- 
phan-houfe  in  Savannah,  which  were  tranfmitted  to 
that  place. 

Suppofing  it  to  be  better  for  his  caufe  to  vifit  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  than  to  take  up  a  permanent  reii- 
xlence  in  one,  Mr  Whitefield  left  Bermudas  in  a  few 
months,  and  did  not  return  to  America  till  1751, 
when  the  Orphan-houfe  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
flourifhing  fituation.  After  a  ihort  ftay,  he  fet  fail 
again  for  Britain.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  fet  out  on  another  vifit  to  America,  landing  at 
Charleftown  on  the  27th  of  May  1754.  His  prefence 
■conftantly  revived  the  fpirits  and  caufe  of  his  party, 
and  added  to  their  numbers  wherever  he  went.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  England  ;  but  after  labouring  in 
the  ufual  manner,  and  meeting  with  the  ufual  fuccefs 
there  till  the  year  1 7 65,  he  fet  fail  again  for  America, 
and  arrived  at  Virginia  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  He 
now  vifited  all  the  colonies,  and  found  that  great  pro- 
refs  had  been  made  in  converting  the  Indians.  On 
is  arrival  at  Georgia,  matters  were  found  in  a  very 
fiouriihing  fituation,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  governor  and  principal  people  for  the  great  bene¬ 
fit  he  had  been  to  the  colony  ;  which  fhows,  that 
the  ftories  which  had  been  fo  induftrioufly  propagated, 
concerning  the  avarice  of  him  and  other  Methodift 
preachers,  were,  partly  at  leaft,  unfounded.  In  1 765 
he  returned  to  England;  and  in  1769  made  his  fe- 
venth  and  laft  voyage  to  America,  landing  at  Charlef¬ 
town  on  the  30th  of  November  the  fame  year.  He 
was  ftill  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs;  and  indeed 
it  is  impoflible  to  read,  without  admiration,  an  account 
of  the  efforts  made  by  himfelf  and  Mr  Wefley,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  their  tenets  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 

For  a,  very  confiderable  time  Mr  Whitefield  was 
the  only  Methodift  who  paid  any  attention  to  A- 
merica  ;  and  in  that  country  he  was  more  popular 
than  even  in  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
feveral  Methodifts  having  emigrated  from  Britain, 
formed  diftinft  focieties  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Thefe  quickly  increafed  in  number;  and,  about 
the  time  that  the  war  with  Britain  began,  their  num¬ 
bers  amounted  to  about  3000  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Pennfylvania.  They  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  increafed  much  more,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  imprudence  of  fome  of  their  preachers,  who  in¬ 
troduced  politics  into  their  difcourfes,  and  thus  ren¬ 
dered  themfelve3  obnoxious  to  the  people  among 
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whom  they  lived.  Among  thofe  who  hurt  the  Caufe  VTethn 
in  this  manner  was  Mr  Welley  himfelf,  who,  by  wri- 
ting  a  piece  intitled  A  Calm  Addrefs  to  the  American 
Colonies,  would  in  all  probability  have  ruined  it,  had 
not  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  connected,  de- 
ftroyed  or  fent  back  to  England  the  whole  impreffion 
as  foon  as  it  arrived  in  America,  fo  that  its  exiftence 
was  fcarce  known  in  that  continent.  At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  war,  Dr  Coke,  who  in  1 776  had  left  a  curacy 
in  England  in  order  to  join  Mr  Wefley,  paid  a  vifit  to 
his  friends  in  America  ;  though  it  had  been  imagined 
that  a  total  feparation  had  taken  place  between  the 
American  and  European  Methodifts.  This  breach 
was,  however,  made  up  by  a  manoeuvre  of  Mr  Wef¬ 
ley  ;  for  no  fooner  had  the  Americans  obtained  their 
independence,  than  he,  who  had  hitherto  branded  them 
with  the  name  of  rebels ,  fent  a  congratulatory  letter 
on  their  freedom  from  the  “  State  and  the  Hierar¬ 
chy,”  and  exhorting  them  t®  “  ftand  faft  in  that  li¬ 
berty  with  which  God  had  fo  ftrangely  made  them 
free.”  To  fhow  his  zeal  in  their  fervice  ftill  farther, 
he  gave  ordination,  by  laying  on  of  hands,  to  feveral 
preachers  who  were  to  embark  for  America,  and  con- 
fecrated  Dr  Coke  one  of  the  bifliops  of  the  Methodift 
Epifcopal  church  in  that  country.  He  extracted  alfo 
from  the  liturgy  of  the  Englifh  church  one  for  the 
American  Methodifts,  taking  particular  care  to  ex¬ 
punge  every  expreflion  that  had  a  particular  refpecl  to 
the  regal  authority. 

Such  proceedings  in  one  who  had  formerly  profef- 
fed  fuch  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Englilh 
church,  could  not  but  require  an  apology  ;  and  this 
was  accordingly  made  in  a  paftoral  letter  tranfmitted 
to  the  American  focieties,  and  addreffed  “  to  Dr 
Coke,  Mr  Aftbury,  and  our  brethren  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.”  In  thi3  letter  he  makes  the  following  defence 
of  his  conduft.  “  Lord  King’s  account  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church  convinced  me,  many  years  ago,  that 
bifhops  and  prefbyters  are  the  fame  order,  and  con- 
fequently  have  the  fame  right  to  ordain.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  importuned,  from  time  to  time,  to 
exercife  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  our  travelling 
preachers.  But  I  have  ftill  refufed,  not  only  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  but  becaufe  I  was  determined,  as  little 
as  poflible,  to  violate  the  eftablifhed  order  of  the  na¬ 
tional  church  to  which  I  belonged.  But  the  cafe  is 
widely  different  between  England  and  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Here  there  are  biihops  who  have  a  legal  jurif- 
diftion  ;  in  America  there  are  none,  neither  any  pa- 
rifh-minifters :  fo  that  for  fome  hundred  miles  toge¬ 
ther,  there  is  none  either  to  baptize,  or  to  adminilter 
the  Lord’s  fupper.  Here,  therefore,  my  fcruples  are 
at  an  cncT ;  and  I  conceive  myfelf  at  full  liberty,  as  I 
violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man’s  right,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  and  fending  labourers  into  the  harveft.  It 
has  indeed  been  propofed  to  defire  the  Englifh  biihops 
to  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for  America  ;  but  to 
this  I  object,  x.  I  defired  the  bifhop  of  London  to 
ordain  only  one,  but  could  not  prevail.  2.  If  they ' 
confented,  we  know  the  flownefs  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay.  3.  If  they 
would  ordain  them  now,  they  would  likewife  expedt 
to  govern  them  ;  and  how  grievoufly  would  that  en¬ 
tangle  us.  4.  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  to¬ 
tally  difentangled,  both  from  the  ftatc  and  the  En- 
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-gliflt  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again  ei¬ 
ther  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at 
full  liberty  limply  to  follow  the  fcripture  and  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church;  and  we  judge  it  heft,  that  they  fhould 
Hand  fall  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  fo  ftrange- 
ly  made  them  free.” 

Dr  Coke,  on  the  cenfecration  of  Mr  Aftbury  to  the 
office  of  a  bifhop,  made  another  apology.  “The  church 
of  England  (fays  he),  of  which  the  fociety  of  Me- 
thodifts  in  general  have  till  lately  profeffed  themfelves 
a  part,  did  for  many  years  groan  in  America  un¬ 
der  grievances  of  the  lieavieft  kind.  Subjected  to  a 
hierarchy  which  weighs  every  thing  in  the  fcale  of 
politics,  its  moft  important  interefts  were  repeatedly 
facrificed  to  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  England. 
The  churches  were  in  general  filled  with’  the  parafites 
and  bottle-companions  of  the  rich  and  great.  The 
humble  and  moft  importunate  intreaties  of  the  op- 
preffed  flocks,  yea  the  reprefentations  of  a  general 
affembly  itfelf,  were  contemned  and  defpifed.  Every 
thing  facred  muft  bow  down  at  the  feet  of  a  party ; 
the  holinefs  and  happinefs  of  mankind  be  facrifieed 
to  their  views ;  and  the  drunkard,  the  fornicator,  and 
the  extortioner,  triumphed  over  bleeding  Zion,  becaufe 
they  were  faithful  abettors  of  the  ruling  powers.  The 
memorable  revolution  has  ftruck  off  thefe  intolerable 
fetters,  and  broken  the  antichriftian  union  which 
before  fubfifted  between  church  and  ftate.  And  had 
there  been  no  other  advantage  arifing  from  that  glo¬ 
rious  epoch,  this  itfelf,  I  believe,  would  have  made 
ample  compenfation  for  all  the  calamities  of  the  war  ; 
one  happy  confequence  of  which  was  the  expulfion 
of  moft  of  thofe  hirelings,  who  “  eat  the  fat,  and 
clothed  themfelves  with  the  wool,  but  ftrengthened 
not  the  difeafed,”  &c.  The  parochial  churches  in 
general  being  hereby  vacant,  our  people  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  facraments  through  the  greateft  part  of 
thefe  ftates,  and  continue  fo  ftill.  What  method  can 
we  take  in  fo  critical  a  jun&ure  ?  God  has  given  us 
fufficient  refources  in  curfelves ;  and,  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  we  believe  that  we  are  called  to  draw  them 
forth. 

“  But  what  right  have  you  to  ordain  ?”  The  fame 
right  as  rnoft  of  the  churches  in  Chriftendom ;  our  or¬ 
dination,  in  its  loweft  view,  being  equal  to  any  of  the 
prefbyterian,  as  originating  with  three  prelbyters  of 
the  chureh  of  England.  “  But  what  right  have  you 
to  exercife  the  Epifcopal  office  ?”  To  me  the  moft 
manifeft  and  cleaT.  God  has  been  pleafed  to  raife  up, 
by  Mr  Wefley,  in  America  and  Europe,  a  numerous 
fociety  well  known  by  the  name  of  Methodifts.  The 
whole  body  have  invariably  efteemed  this  man  as  their 
chief  paftor  under  Chrift.  He  has  conftantly  appoint¬ 
ed  all  their  religious  officers  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft,  by  liimfelf  or  his  delegate.  And  we  are  fully 
pcrfuaded  there  is  no  church  office  which  he  judges 
expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  entrufted  to 
liis  charge,  but,  as  effential  to  his  ftation,  he  has 
power  to  ordain.  “  But,  do  not  you  break  the  fuc- 
ceffion The  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  bilhops 
is  a  point  that  has  long  been  given  up  by  the  moft 
able  Proteftant  defenders  of  epifcopacy.  Biffiop  Hoad- 
Icy  himfelf,  in  his  celebrated  controverfy  with  Dr  Ca- 
kmy,  allows  it  to  be  unneceffary.  His  words  are, 
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interrupted  line  of  fucceffion  of  regularly  ordained  bi-  MethodilK- 
{hops  neceffary.’  He  alfo  grants  the  authenticity  '■"“'v 
of  the  anecdote  given  us  by  St  Jerom,  which  informs 
us,  that  the  church  of  Alexandria  had  no  regular  fuc¬ 
ceffion  from  the  time  of  Sfc  Mark  the  evangelift,  the 
firft  bilhop  of  that  church,  to  the  time  of  Dionyfius, 
a  fpace  of  200  years  ;  but  the  college  of  prelbyters, 
on  the  death  of  a  bilhop,  eleCted  another  in  his  Head. 

We  are  alfo  informed,  from  the  epiltle  of  St  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians,  written  foon  after  the  death  of  St 
Paul,  a  writer  whofe  works  are  next  in  precedence 
to  the  canon  of  fcripture,  and  probably  written  by  im¬ 
mediate  infpiration,  that  the  church  of  Corinth  was 
then  governed  only  by  a  college  of  Prelbyters.  And 
from  the  epiftle  of  Polycarp  to  the  church  of  Philip¬ 
pi,  written  in  116,  we  alfo  find  that  the  Chriftian 
Philippians  were  then  governed  only  by  a  college  of 
Prelbyters.  So  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  fo 
far  from  efteeming  the  regular  fucceffion  as  effential 
to  the  conftitution  of  a  Chriftian  church,  that,  in  fome 
inftances,  epifcopacy  itfelf  was  wholly  omitted.” 

Such  was  the  defence  urged  by  Mi-Welley  for  this 
extraordinary  affumption  of  epifcopal  powers  :  a  con¬ 
duct,  however,  of  whieh  he  afterwards  repented; 
as  tending  to  make  a  final  reparation  betwixt  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  the  church  of  England.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  had  any  bad  effeCt,  on  the  minds  of 
his  American  brethren  ;  for  Dr  Coke,  on  his  arrival 
on  the  weftern  continent,  found  the  focieties  numerous 
and  flourilhing.  His  firft  efforts  were  directed  againft 
the  Have-trade;  and  not  only  the  abolition  of  that 
traffic,  but  the  releafe  of  all  thofe  who  were  actually 
Haves  at  the  time,  feem  to  have  beeu  his  favourite  ob¬ 
jects.  By  interfering  in  this  matter,  however,  per¬ 
haps- with  too  much  zeal,  he  involved  himfelf  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Some  riots  took  place,  and  a  lady  offered  the 
mob  50  guineas  if  they  would  give  the  Doftor  too 
laflies.  This  piece  of  difcipline  would  have  been  in¬ 
flicted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  a  fturdy 
colonel;  and  the  DoCtor  had  not  only  the  fatisfaftiou 
of  efcaping  the  intended  puniffimeiit,  but  of  feeing 
liis  doCtrine  fo  far  attended  to,  that  fome  Haves  were 
emancipated. 

Mr  Hanfon,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr  Wefley;  obfervcs, 
that  “  the  coloniits,  in  the  infancy  of  Methodifm, 
conducted  themfelves  with  more  propriety  than  the 
Englifh.  There  was  little  or  no  perfeeution,  nor  any 
thing  like  a  riot,  except  in  one  or  two  inftances  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  the  confequence  of  the  ani- 
madverfii/.is  on  flavery;  and  even  thefe  were  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  mifchief.  Not  a  creature  was  materially 
injured;  no  bones  were  broken,  nor  any  lives  loft; 
which  was  not  the  cafe  in  this  country.  Here  many 
thoufands  of  innocent  people  were  fubjeCtcd  to  the 
grofleft  indignities,  and  feveral  were  eventually  fac:i~ 
ficed  to  the  fury  of  their  perfecutors. 

“  While  we  commend  the  Americans  for  their  be¬ 
haviour  in  oppofition  to  the  brutality  of  Englifh  mobs, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  fources  of  this 
diftinCtion.  Something  of  this  may  have  arifen  from 
fimilarity  of  fentiment.  The  Americans,  from  the  firft 
beginnings  of  colonization,  had  been  accuftomed  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  puritans  and  nonconformists, 
which  in  many  refpeCts  have  a  near  affinity  to  the  Me- 
tlicdiftie  tenets.  The  origin  of  Methodifm  in  Arne- 
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Methodifts.  rica  was  feldom,  if  ever,  attended,  either  under  the  rock,  or  beneath  the  foliage  of  fome  venerable  oak,  Methodift*. 

«  difcourfes  of  Mr  Whitefield’s  or  Mr  Wefley’s  preach-  delivered  his  primeval  lectures,  and  was  a  “  preacher 

ers,  with  thofe  ridiculous  effects  with  which  it  was  of  righteoufnefs  to  the  people.’'  1 

accompanied  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Moil  of  the  preach-  The  American  hofpitality  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Han- 

ers,  who  went  over  to  the  continent,  having  laboured  fon  to  have  been  another  reafon  for  the  affiduity  of  the 

for  fome  years  in  Europe  previous  to  their  having  Methodift  teachers,  as  well  as  the  confcioufnefs  of 

eroded  the  water,  had  exhaufted  their  wild-fire ;  fo  being  well  employed,  and  the  fatisfadlion  refidting 

that  their  difcourfes  were  more  fcriptural  and  rational  from  con  fide  rations  of  public  utility.  As  many  of 

than  thofe  of  the  primitive  Methodifts.  Another  the  preachers  were  men  of -fervent  piety,  this  rtflec- 

reafon  may  be  found  in  the  education  of  the  Ameri-  tion  would  have  its  full  weight ;  and  the  inftru&ion 

cans.  As  a  people,  they  are  better  cultivated  than  of  the  ignorant  and  the  reformation  of  the  profligate 

the  body  of  the  Englilh  ;  they  are  chiefly  compofed  would  be  confidered  as  the  belt  recompence  of  their 

of  merchants  and  a  refpe&able  yeomanry  :  and  there  labours.  Spreading  themfelves  through  the  continent, 

is  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  that  clafs  fo  fuperabun-  they  took  in  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  with  the  princi- 

dant  here  which  we  diftinguilh  by  the  name  of  mob.  pal  places  in  both  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland, 

“  The  only  exception  we  have  heard,  to  their  ex-  Delaware,  Pennfylvania,  New  Jerfey,  and  New  York; 
emption  from  the  extravagancies  which  in  this  coun-  numbering  upwards  of  43,000  members  of  their  fo- 
try  marked  the  infancy  of  Methodifm,  is  a  cuftom  ciety,  exclufive  of  about  80  itinerants,  and  a  con- 
they  have  introduced  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Fre-  fiderable  number  of  local  preachers,  who  took  no  cir- 
quently,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  fermon,  the  whole  cuits,  but  affifted  occafionally  in  the  neighbourhood 
congregation  begin  to  pray  and  to  praife  God  aloud,  of  their  refpeitive  refidence. 

The  uproar  which  this  muft  create  may  eafily  be  con-  The  large  and  expenfive  buildings  which  the  c<>- 
ceived.  Some,  we  aie  told,  are  great  admirers  of  this  lonifts  have  erected  for  public  worlhip,  almoft  exceed 
fpecies  of  enthufiafm,  in  which  every  man  is  his  own  credibility  ;  and  feveral  colleges  are  founded  for  the 
minifter,  and  one  fings  and  another  prays,  with  the  inftru&ion  of  youth.  How  far  the  propofed  plan  of 
moft  difeordant  devotion.  But  wc  will  not  dignify  uniting  genuine  religion  and  extenfive  learning  will 
fuch  indecency  with  fuch  a  name.  Its  proper  appel-  be  carried  into  execution,  time  only  can  difeover.  It 
lation  is  fanaticifm.  We  hope,  that,  for  the  future,  muft  materially  depend  on  the  chara&cr  of  the  pre¬ 
religion  will  never  appear  in  this  country  under  fo  fidcnts.and  tutors,  and  the  provifion  that  fhall  be  made 
odious  a  form  ;  and  greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that,  for  their  fupport.  Men  of  real  erudition  will  never 
among  the  friends  of  Chriftianity,  any  fuch  abfurdi-  be  procured  at  low  falaries  ;  and  it  isr  in  vain  to  at- 
ties  Ihould  arife,  to  furnifti  infidels  with  occafions  of  tempt  eftablilhments  of  this  fort  without  a  liberal  pro¬ 
triumph.”  vifion  for  the  profeffors  in  every  branch  of  fcience. 

Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Two  of  thefe  places  are  called  Cokejbvry  and  Wejley 
Methodift  preachers  in  America  was  very  laborious.  Colleges.  How  they  are  endowed,  or  whether  they 
In  the  courfe  of  the  day  they  frequently  rode  20  or  propofe  to  obtain  authority  to  confer  degrees,  we  are 
30  miles,  preaching  twice  or  thrice,  and  fometimes  not  informed.  But  perhaps  they  are  rather  fchools 
to  confidcrable  congregations.  Notwithftanding  this  than  colleges  ;  which  indeed  is  a  circumftance  to  be 
labour,  however,  few  or  none  of  them  ever  thought  wilhed,  as  good  grammar-fchools  are  of  the  utmoft 
of  returning  to  Britain.  Several  reafons  may  be  af-  fervice  to  the  progrefs  of  literature, 
figned  for  the  pleafure  they  took  in  this  laborious  ex-  The  great  fuccefs  which  attended  the  Methodift 
ercife.  “  Their  excurfions  (fays  Mr  Hanfon)  thro’  preachers  in  America  naturally  determined  Mr  Wef- 
immenfe  forefts  abounding  in  trees  of  all  forts  and  ley  to  try  the  Weft  India  iflands.  The  Moravians 
fizes,  were  often  highly  romantic.  Innumerable  ri-  had  already  attempted  to  eftabliih  their  principles  in 
vers  and  falls  of  water,*  villas  opening  to  the  view,  fome  of  thefe  iflands;  and  in  1786  fome  preachers 
in  contrail  with  the  uncultivated  wild  ;  deer  now  were  fent  from  the  Methodifts  in  England  to  the  Weft 
Ihooting  acrofs  the  road,  and  now  fcouring  through  Indies.  In  many  of  thefe  they  met  with  fuccefs.  So- 
the  woods,  while  the  eye  was  frequently  relieved  by  cieties  were  formed  in  Barbadoes,  St  Vincent's,  Do* 
the  appearance  of  orchards  and  plantations,  and  the  minica,  St  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  Antigua,  St  Eufta- 
houfes  of  gentlemen  and  farmers  peeping  through  the  tius,  Tortola,  and  St  Croix,  amounting  in  all  to  near 
trees ;  formed  a  fccnery  fo  various  and  pidlurefque,  5000  perfons.  At  this  time  the  whole  number  of 
as  to  produce  a  variety  of  reflection,  and  prefent,  we  Methodifts  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  amounted 
will  not  fay  to  a  philofophic  eye,  but  to  the  mind  to  about  48,302.  Thefe  focieties  conlift  both  of 
of  every  reafonable  creature,  the  moft  fublime  and  whites  and  blacks  :  on  the  continent  they  were  moftly 
agreeable  images.  *  whites,  but  in  the  iflands  negroes.  “  But  it  is  to 

“  Their  worlhip  partook  of  the  general  fimplicity.  It  be  obfeived  (fays  Mr  Hanfon)  that  the  fubjedtion  of 
was  frequently  conducted  in  the  open  air.  The  woods  the  negroes,  and  the  obedience  in  which  they  are 
refounded  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  or  to  the  trained,  muft  inculcate  a  docility  peculiarly  favour- 
finging  of  his  numerous  congregations  ;  while  their  able  to  the  purpofes  of  a  million.’’  Some  of  the  mif- 
horfes,  fattened  to  the  trees,  formed  a  fingular  addi-  fionaries  went  alfo  to  St  Vincent’s,  where  they  met 
tion  to  the  folemnity.  It  was  indeed  a  llriking  pic-  with  fome  fuccefs,  and  have  eftablilhed  fome  lchools, 
ture ;  and  might  naturally  imprefs  the  mind  with  a  in  which  their  children  are  carefully  inftruCted  in  the 
retrofped  of  the  antediluvian  days,  when  the  hills  principles  of  religion. 

and  valleys  re-echoed  the  patriarchal  devotions,  and  “  In  January  1789  (fays  our  author),  Dr  Coke 
a  Seth  or  an  Enoch,  in  the  lhadowof  a  projedling,  paid  a  vifit  to  Jamaica,  and  gave  them  feveral  fer_ 

2  4  K  2  mons, 
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Methodic,  mons.  A6  he  made  but  a  Ihort  day,  it  could  hardly  be 
1  •  confidered  as  a  fair 'trial.  Should  a  miffion  be  edablilh- 
ed  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  iflands,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  cafe,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  the  means  of 
correcting  one  vice  at  lead,  and  that  is  duelling ;  a 
favagc  reli&  of  Gothic  barbarity,  by  which  all  the 
iflands  have  for  many  years  been  diltinguiihed.  Per¬ 
haps  too  it  will  give  fome  check  to  the  fpirit  of  lu¬ 
xury  and  diffipation  ;  and  teach  the  planters,  if  it  he 
found  impracticable  to  emancipate  their  Haves,  at  lead 
to  treat  them  with  humanity.” 

It  has  been  debated  among  the  leading  men  of  the 
Methodidical  profefiion,  whether  thecaufe  might  not 
be  ferved  by  fending  miffionaries  to  the  Ead  Indies 
and  to  Africa  ;  but  thefe  projects  were  dropped,  as 
there  was  no  invitation,  nor  any  profpeft  of  fuecefs 
if  it  had  been  adopted.  A  million  has  been  formed 
to  the  new  fettlement  called  Kentucky ,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Indian  teiritories,  near  the  Miffiffippi.  The 
danger  of  the  miffionaries  at  the  time  they  undertook 
this  fervice  was  certainly  very  great ;  yet  fuch  was 
their  zeal  for  the  caufe,  that  they  voluntarily  offered 
themfelves  :  but  we  are  not  yet  informed  what  fuc- 
cefs  they  have  met  with. 

While  Metliodifm  was  thus  making  rapid  progrefs 
in  America,  its  teachers  were  equally  indefatigable 
in  Britain.  A  mod  remarkable  particular,  however, 
occurs  with  regard  to  Mr  Wefley  himfelf;  for  though 
he  had  gone  to  Georgia,  as  has  been  already  related, 
to  convert  the  Indians  to  Chridianity,  yet  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  in  1738,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  lie,  their  teacher,  was  not  yet  converted:  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  he  had  not  the  faith  of  affurance.  This, 
however,  was  not  long  wanting.  He  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  fird  day  of  February,  and  was  bleil  with 
the  affurance  on  the  fixth  of  March  following.  This 
was  immediately  announced  to  the  public ;  and  the 
confequence,  if  we  may  believe  him,  was,  that  God 
then  began  to  work  by  his  minidry,  which  he  had 
not  done  before.  Being  joined  by  one  Kinchin,  a 
fellow  of  Corpus,  they  travelled  to  Mancheder,  Holms 
Chapel,  Newcallle  in  Staffordlhire,  and  other  places, 
where  they  preached,  exhorted,  and  converted  on  re¬ 
ligious  fubje&s,  in  public-houfes,  dables,  &c.  fome- 
times  meeting  with  fuccefs  and  fometimes  not.  Du¬ 
ring  this  peregrination  Mr  Wefley  certainly  difplayed 
a  great  deal  of  fuperdition,  which  we  mud  undoubt¬ 
edly  fuppofe  to  have  been  communicated  to  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  to  have  caufed  them  a&  on  many  occafions 
in  a  very  ridiculous  manner.  An  indance  follows 
4‘  The  next  day  (fays  he),  March  nth,  we  dined 
at  Birmingham,  and,  foon  after  we  left  it,  were  re¬ 
proved  for  our  negligence  there  (in  letting  thofe  who 
attended  us  go  without  either  exhortation  or  indruc- 
tion)  by  a  fevere  Ihower  of  hail  1”  About  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  he  and  his 
companion  began  to  pray  extempore ,  leaving  off  en¬ 
tirely  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which 
he  had  formerly  bees  fo  devoted.  The  doftrine  of 
inftantaneons  converfion,  which  his  imagination  had 
fuggeded  to  him  as  a  work  performed  on  himfelf, 
was  greedily  received  by  forae  of  his  hearers,  and  all 
the  converts  to  the  new  doftrine  confirmed  themfelves, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  perfuade  others  by  decla¬ 
ration*  of  their  experiences,'  a*  they  called  them ;  how¬ 


ever,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  faving  affurance  had- Methotfiffe* 
been  given  on  {March  6th,  he  does  not  date  his  con-  ■■■■ 
verfion  fooner  than  May  24th  of  the  fame  year. 

This  new  dodtnne  of  an  indantaneous,  and  in  fa& 
miraculous  impulfe,  though  greatly  rehihed  by  the 
enthuliadical  part  of  the  loeiety,  was  very  much  dif- 
liked  by  other*,  particularly  Mr  Charles  Wefley  hi® 
brother,  who  warned  him  of  the  mifehief  he  was  do¬ 
ing  ;  though  he  himfelf  was  foon  converted,  and, 
what  is  very  adonifhing,  two  days  before  John  Wef¬ 
ley  himfelf.  The  particulars  related  of  tiiel'e  mira¬ 
culous  converfions  are  truly  difgraceful,  and  could  not 
but  bring  into  contempt  the  loeiety  which  confided 
of  fuch  enthufiads.  “  Many  (fays  Mr  Hanfon)  are 
reprefented  as  falling  fuddenly  to  the  ground,  in  hor¬ 
ror  and  agony  not  to  be  conceived,  and  rifing  again 

with  equal  expreffions  of  peace  and  confolation.” - 

Their  converfions  were  ufually  attended  with  thefe 
violent  fymptoms  ;  and,  for  ftvtral  years,  few  meet¬ 
ings  occurred  where  Mr  Wefley  prefided,  without  one 
or  more  indances  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  not  pof- 
fible  that  fuch  tranfadtious  Ihould  pafs  without  notice. 

The  confufion  that  too  often  prevailed,  the  emotions 
of  the  perfon3  affedted,  and  the  exultations  of  the  red, 
which  were  feverally  animadverted  upon,  gave. great 
and  general  offence.  Many  infilled,  that  it  mud  ei¬ 
ther  be  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  animal  fpirits  under  difeourfe* 
of  the  mod  alarming  nature  ;  or  that  it  was  mere  ar¬ 
tifice  and  hypocrify. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  of  the  fons  of  a  Mrs  Hut¬ 
ton  in  London,  happening  to  become  converts  to  the 
new  dobtrine,  this  lady  was  fo  much  offended,  that 
die  wrote  to  Mr  Samuel  Wefley,  informing  him,  that 
(he  was  of  opinion  his  brother  John  had  loll  his 
fenfes  and  requeding,  that  the  next  time  he  came 
to  his  houfe,  he,  Mr  Samuel,  would  either  confine  of 
convert  him.  All  that  could  be  done,  however,  to 
prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  new  dodtrinc  was  infuf- 
ficient ;  and  the  fird  Methodid  fociety  was  formed  ia 
London,  on  the  fird  of  May  1738,  when  about  yc* 
agreed  to  meet  together  once  a-week  for  free  conver- 
fation,  begun  and  ended  with  finging  and  prayer. 

All  this  time,  however,  it  feems  that  the  convetv 
fion  of  Mr  Wefley  was  far  from  being  fo  complete  as 
that  of  many  of  his  hearers.  He  had  preached  and 
converted  others,  while  he  himfelf  was  abfblutely  un¬ 
converted.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  faving  faith 
was  only  revealed  to  him  on  the  6th  of  March,  and 
he  did  not  experience  its  power  till  the  24th  of  May*, 
and  even  after  this,  his  doubts  and  fears  were  dill  fo 
great,  that  oil  the  13th  ol  June  he  undertook  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Germany,  where,  in  the  company  of  Count 
Zinzendorff,  his  faith  feems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
confirmed. 

On  Mr  Wefley’s  return,  September  ! 6th,  1738, 
he  applied  himlelf  with  the  greated  affiduity  and  fuc¬ 
cefs  to  the  propagation  of  bis  doftrine.  Multitudes 
of  converts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  v  and  the  reproaches  poured  upon  him  by  his 
opponents,  feemed  to  have  rendered  his  zeal  more  fer¬ 
vent  if  poilible  than  before.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fome  of  his  old  friends  were  now  fo  much 
offended  with  his  conduft  or  his  principles,  that  they 
abfblutely  refufed  *0  keep  ■company  with  him.  _  Hi* 
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Methodifts.  original  plan  feems  to  have  been,  to  make  an  union  In  1747  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  where  a  fociety  had  Method#--, 
1  1  of  clergymen,  and  diffeminate  his  principles  by  their  been  iormed  by  one  Mr  Williams  a  clergyman. — . '  “  "  V™  * 

means.  But  in  this  he  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  in  a  letter  Here  they  proved  fo  fuccefsful,  notwithftanding  the 


written  in  1742,  he  wifhed  for  a  clerical  affiftant, 
were  he  only  in  deacons  orders  :  but  adds,  “  I  know 
of  none  fuch,  who  is  willing  to  call,  in  his  lot  with 
U6  ,*  and  I  fcarce  expeft  I  (hall,  becaufe  1  know 
how  fail  they  arc  rivetted  in  the  fervice  of  the  devil 
and  the  world  before  they  leave  the  univerfity.” — 
Finding  at  laft  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  them, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  lay  preachers ; 
and  eafily  fele&ed  thofe  who  appeared  to  have  the 
greateft  talents  for  prayer  and  exhortation  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  meetings  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Thus  he 


number  of  Papifts,  and  the  violence  of  their  other  op¬ 
ponents,  that  in  1750  they  had  erefted  meeting, 
houfes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  formed 
29  circuits,  which  employed  67  itinerants,  betides  a 
confiderable  number  of  local  preachers.  An  invita¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Mr  Wefley,  in  1751,  to  vifit  Scot¬ 
land,  by  an  officer  in  quarters  at  Muffelburgh.  He 
accordingly  took  a  journey  thither  the  fame  year  ; 
but  left  the  place,  after  preaching  in  it  once  or  t.rice. 
In  1753  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  vifited  Glaf- 
gow.  Societies  were  at  length  formed  in  that  city, 


at  once  raifed  himfelf  to  be  the  head  of  a  fe6t  j  as  the  as  well  as  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inver- 


Jay*preacher8  willingly  yielded  obedience  to  him  who 
had  the  advantages  of  fuperior  learning  and  abilities, 
and  was  betides  in  orders  as  a  clergyman ;  and  this 
obedience  he  did  not  fail  on  every  occafion  to  exa&. 

If  his  do&rine  had  formerly  given  offence  to  the 
eftablifhed  clergy,  the  appointment  of  lay  preachers 
was  reckoned  much  worfe  5  and  their  being  appointed 
without  any  form  of  ordination  whatever,  which  al- 
moft  all  of  them  were,  fubje&ed  them  to  contempt 


nefs,  and  a  few  other  places  :  but  his  fuccefs  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  what  it  had  been  in  other  parts  ; 
for  in  1 790  the  number  of  circuits  in  Scotland  was 
no  more  than  eight,  which  were  fupplied  by  20  iti¬ 
nerants. 

Mr  Whitefield,  the  other  great  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  was  equally  indefatigable,  and  probably 
more  fuccefsful  than  Mr  Wefley.  Before  entering 
into  orders,  he  had  formed  a  fociety  of  religious  per- 


and  reproach,  which  their  want  of  learning,  and  very  fons  at  Gloucefler  :  here  he  preached  Ins  firft  fermon 

on  the  Necefiity  and  Benefit  of  Religions  Society  ; 
here  he  became  extremely  popular,  as  well  as  at 
Briftol  and  London,  whiie  preparing  to  fet  fail  for 
Georgia  for  the  firft  time  j  and  in  all  places  to  which 
he  came,  large  collections  were  made  for  the  poor. 
He  maintained  the  fame  dodlrine  with  Mr  Wefley 
as  to  the  pew  birth ;  which  likewife  gave  offence  to 
the  clergy  when  delivered  by  him,  as  it  had  done  with 
Mr  Wefley.  In  the  various  intervals  of  his  voyage*, 
to  America,  he  employed  himfelf  with  the  very  fame 
affiduity  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of  in  the  weftern  continent.  His- 
fuccefs  was  every  where  prodigious.  In  1741  he  was 
invited  to  Scotland,  and  preached  his  tint  fermotr 
there  at  Dunfermline-  From  thence  he  went  to  E« 
din  burgh,  and  preached  in  feveral  of  the  eftablifhed 
churches,  but  differed  with  Meffrs  Ralph  and  Ebene- 
zer  Erikines ;  fo  that  be,  as  well  as  Mr  Wefley,  pro¬ 
ved  unfucccfsful  in  forming  a  coalition  with  any  other 
religious  party.  In  the  private  way.  however,  his 


often  of  natural  abilities,  did  not  contribute  to 
move.  Thus  finding  the  churches  fliut  againft  him 
and  his  followers,  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the 
fields,  and  made  his  firft  effay  in  this  way  on  the  fe- 
cond  of  April  1739,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bri- 
ltol ;  Mr  Whitefield  having  fet  him  an  example  the 
day  before. 

The  fuccefs  of  thofe  ignorant  and  itinerant  preach¬ 
ers,  with  their  abfurd  and  uncharitable  difeourfes  and 
behaviour,  fo  provoked  their  adverfaries,  that  a  per¬ 
fection  was  foon  commenced  againft  them.  Mr 
Wefley  himfelf  was  calumniated  in  the  harfheft  man¬ 
ner,  being  fometimes  faid  to  be  a  Jefuit,  fometimes 
an  illiterate  enthufiaft,  as  the  people  took  it  into  their 
heads.  Many  pretended  to  anfwer  him  in  writing, 
without  being  able  to  do  fo  :  the  confequence  was, 
that  their  deficiency  of  argument  was  fupplied  by 
inve&ive,  and  the  moft  fcandalous  performances  made 
their  appearance.  Some  of  the  Englifh  clergy  fo 
far  forgot  themfelves  as  to  infligate  the  mob  againft 


them,  and  the  moft  cruel  outrages  were  committed  fuccefs  was  very  confiderable,  at  Edinburgh,  Glaf- 


upon  them  in  various  places.  For  fome  time  the 
perfecuted  party  adhered  to  the  doftrines  of  paffive 
obedience  and  non-refiilance,  which  their  inhuman 
adverfaries  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of. — 
The  lefs  they  were  oppofed,  the  more  infolent  they- 
became.  The  Methodifts  were  frequently  in  danger 
of  their  lives.  Men,  women  with  child,  and  even 
children,  were  knocked  down  and  abufed.  with  the 
fame  undiftinguilhing  fury.  Houfes  were  ftripped  of 
their  furniture,  vaft  quantities  of  furniture  carried  off, 
feather-beds  cut  in  pieces  and  ftrewed  over  the  ftrects. 


gow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  other  places  In  1 
he  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  Scotland,  and  a  third 
one  in  1748.  In  1751  he  vifited.  Ireland  for  the 
firft  time  \  and  preached  to  great  multitudes,  without, 
being  molcfted,  even  in  places  where  others  had  been 
mobbed.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Scotland  the  fame 
year,  and  fpeaks  in  very  favourable  terms  ot  the  at¬ 
tention  the  people  there  paid  to  their  bibles  In 
1752  and  1-753  aga>n  vifited  the  fame  kingdom,  and 
the  laft  time  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  preaching  againft 
the  playhoufe  in  Glafgow.  In  1756  he  returned ;. 


feveral  reputable  people  were  forced  into  the  army,  and  by  bis  animated  difeourfes  at  Edinburgh  againft 


&c.  To  the  difgrace  of  magiftracy  alfo  it  was  found, 
that  when  application  was  made  to  the  ju  dices  of 
the  peace,  redrefs  was  commonly  denied ;  nor  was  a 


Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  was  owned  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  the  increafe  of  courage  and 
loyalty  in  this  country.  Next  year  he  again  vifited  the 


ftop  put  to  thefe  fhameful  proceedings  without  a  royal  Scottifh  capital  during  the  time  that  the  General  Af- 
naandate  for  the  purpofe.  fembly  fat,  and  his  fermons  were  attended  by  feveral 

From  the  year  1738  to  1747  Mr  Wefley  and  his  of  the  members.  At  Glafgow  he  made  a  large  col- 
Uinerants  were  employed  in  various  parts  of  England,  ledion  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  and  from  thence  took 
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"Methodifts.  a  voyage  to  Ireland.  He  was  received  witK  the  ufual 
V“~  affedion  by  the  lower  claffes  of  Proteftants  ;  but  the 
Popilh  rabble,  exafperated  at  his  fuccefs,  almoft  mur¬ 
dered  him  with  ftones.  After  palling  through  a  great 
part  of  Ireland,  viliting  England  and  Wales,  he  paid 
another  vifit  to  Scotland,  where  four  clergymen  now 
lent  him  their  pulpits.  His  laft  vifit  was  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1758,  where  his  congregations  were  as  large 
as  ever  ;  and  it  is  to  his  endeavours  principally  that 
we  are  to  afcribe  the  great  number  ©f  Methodift  fo- 
cielies  now  exilling  in  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Me¬ 
thodifts,  we  cannot  enter  into  any  particular  detail ; 
neither  indeed  are  there  any  doCtrines  peculiar  to  all 
included  under  that  name,  except  the  fingle  one 
•Hiflory  of  of  falvation  by  faith  without  works.  In  March 
Method fm,  1741,  Mr  Whiteiield  being  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  entirely  feparated  from  Mr  Welley  and  his 
friends,  “  becaufe  he  did  not  hold  the  decrees.5'— 
Here  was  the  firll  breach,  which  warm  men  perfuad- 
ed  Mr  Whiteiield  to  make,  merely  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Thofe  indeed  who  believed  univerfal  re¬ 
demption,  had  no  ddire  at  all  to  feparate  :  but  thofe 
who  held  particular  redemption,  would  not  heat  of 
any  accommodation,  being  determined  to  have  no 
fellowlhip  with  men  that  “  were  in  fuch  dangerous 
errors.”  So  there  were  now  two  forts  of  Methodifts 
fo  called ;  thofe  for  particular,  and  thofe  for  general, 
redemption. 

Not  many  years  paffed,  before  William  Cudworth 
and  James  Relly  feparated  from  Mr  Whiteiield. — 
Thefe  were  properly  Antinomians,  abfolute  avowed 
enemies  to  the  law  of  God,  which  they  never  preach¬ 
ed  or  profeffed  to  preach,  but  termed  all  Legalifts  who 
did.  With  them,  preaching  the  law  was  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law.  They 
would  preach  Chrift,  as  they  called  it ;  but  without 
one  word  either  of  holinefs  or  good  works.  Yet 
thefe  were  ftill  denominated  Methodifts,  although  dif¬ 
fering  from  Mr  Whitefield  both  in  judgment  and 
pra&ice,  abundantly  more  than  Mr  Whiteiield  did 
from  Mr  Welley. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Venn  and  Mr  Romaine  be¬ 
gan  to  be  fpoken  of :  and  not  long  after  Mr  Madan 
and  Mr  Berridge,  with  a  few  other  clergymen,  who, 
although  they  had  no  connexion  with  each  other, 
yet  preaching  falvation  by  faith,  and  endeavouring  to 
live  accordingly,  to  be  Bible-Chriftians,  were  foon  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  name  of  Methodifts.  And  fo 
indeed  were  all  others  who  preached  falvation  by 
faith,  and  appeared  more  ferious  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Some  of  thefe  were  quite  regular  in  their 
manner  of  preaching :  fome  were  quite  irregular, 
(though  not  by  choice ;  but  necelfity  was  laid  upon 
them,  they  mull  preach  irregularly,  or  not  at  all)  : 
and  others  were  between  both  ;  regular  in  moll,  tho’ 
not  in  all  particulars. 

In  1762,  George  Bell  and  a  few  other  perfons  be¬ 
gan  to  fpeak  great  words.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  they  foretold  that  the  world  would  be  at  an  end 
on  the  28th  of  February.  Mr  Welley,  with  whom 
they  were  then  connected,  withftood  them  both  in 
public  and  private.  This  they  would  not  endure : 
•  in  January  and  February  1763,  they  feparated  from 
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him,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Maxfield,  one  of  Mr  Wef-  Methodifts, 
ley's  preachers.  But  ftill  Mr  Maxfield  and  his  adhe-  Methodius. 
rents,  even  the  wildeft  enthufiafts  among  them,  go 
under  the  general  name  of  Methodifts ,  and  fo  bring 
a  fcandal  upon  thofe  with  whom  they  have  no  connec¬ 
tion. 

At  prefent,  thofe  who  remain  with  Mr  Welley 
are  moftly  Church-of-England  men.  They  love  her 
articles,  her  homilies,  her  liturgy,  her  difcipline,  and 
unwillingly  vary  from  it  in  any  inftance.  Meantime,  all 
who  preach  among  them  declare,  we  are  all  by  nature  chil¬ 
dren  of  wrath,  but  by  grace  we  are  faved  through  faith  ; 
faved  from  both  the  guilt  and  from  the  power  of  fin. 

They  endeavour  to  live  according  to  what  they  preach, 
to  be  plain  Bible-Chriftians  5  and  they  meet  toge¬ 
ther  at  convenient  times,  to  encourage  one  another 
therein.  They  tenderly  love  many  that  are  Calvinifts, 
though  they  do  not  love  their  opinions.  Yea,  they 
love  the  Antinomians  themfelves ;  but  it  is  with  a 
love  of  compaflion  only,  for  they  hate  their  doCtrines 
with  a  perfect  hatred ;  they  abhor  them  as  they  do 
hell-fire  :  being  convinced  nothing  can  fo  effectually 
deftroy  all  faith,  all  holinefs,  and  all  good  works. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  the  words  of 
Mr  Hanfon,  which  muft  certainly  be  accounted  juft, 
whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  fome  parts  of  the 
principles  or  behaviour  of  the  Methodifts.  “  If  they  pof- 
fefs  not  much  knowledge,  which,  however,  we  do  not 
know  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  they  are  not 
deficient  in  zeal :  and  without  any  paflionate  defire  to 
imitate  their  example,  we  may  at  leaft  commend  their 
endeavours  for  the  general  good.  Every  gool  man 
will  contemplate  with  pleafure  the  operation  of  the 
fpirit  of  reformation,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic ; 
and  will  rejoice  in  every  attempt  to  propagate  Chri- 
ftianity  in  the  barbarous  parts  of  the  world :  An 
attempt  which,  if  in  any  tolerable  degree  fuccefsful, 
will  do  infinitely  more  for  their  civilization  and  hap- 
pinefs,  than  all  the  united  energies  of  thofe  boafted 
benefactors  of  mankind,  the  philofophic  infidels.” 

Methodists  ( Methodid),  in  the  hiftory  of  medi¬ 
cine,  a  feCt  of  ancient  phyficians,  who  reduced  the 
whole  art  of  healing  to  a  few  common  principles  or  ap¬ 
pearances.  The  Methodifts  were  the  followers  of 
Theffalus  ;  whence  they  were  alfo  called  Theffalici. 

They  were  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Galen  in  feveral  of 
his  writings ;  who  fcrupled  not  to  affert,  that  the  me¬ 
thodical  herefy  ruined  every  thing  that  was  good  in 
the  art. 

Quincy  miftakenly  ufes  Methodifts  ( Methodid)  for 
thofe  phyficians  who  adhere  to  the  doCtrine  of  Galen, 
and  the  fchools  ;  and  who  cure  with  bleeding,  purges, 

&c.  duly  applied  according  to  the  fymptoms,  circum- 
ftances,  &c.  in  oppofition  to  empirics  and  chemifts, 
who  ufe  violent  medicines,  and  pretended  fecrets  or 
noftrums.  _ 

METHODIUS,  a  father  of  the  church,  bilhop  of 
Olympus  or  Patara  in  Lycia,  and  afterward  of  Tyre 
in  Paleftine,  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcis  in  Greece 
towards  the  end  of  Dioclefian’s  perfecution  in  the  year 
302.  He  compofed  many  works  in  a  clear  and  ela¬ 
borate  ftyle,  which  were  extant  in  Jerome’s  time.  Fa¬ 
ther  Combefis  collected  feveral  confiderable  fragments 
of  this  writer,  cited  by  Epiphanius,  Photius,  and 
others  $ 
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Blethufelah  others ;  and  printed  them  with  notes  of  his  own,  toge- 
II  ther  with  the  works  of  Amphilochius,  and  Andreas 
Metopof  Cretecf1Sl 

in  folio,  Paris  1644. 

.  c°tpy‘  .  METHUSELAH,  the  fon  of  Enoch  and  father 
of  Lamech,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  687, 
begat  Lamech  in  874,  and  died  in  1 656,  being  the 
very  year  of  the  deluge,  at  the  age  of  969,  which  is 
the  greateft  age  that  has  been  attained  to  by  any  mor¬ 
tal  man  upon  earth  (Gen.  v.  21,  22,  &c.)  According 
to  the  text  of  the  feptuagint,  Methufelah  muft  have 
lived  1 4  years  after  the  deluge  ;  and  according  to 
other  copies,  he  died  fix  years  before  it  :  but  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  on,  that  thefe  copies,  as  well  as  the 
feptuagint,  are  corrupted  in  this  place. 

METHYMNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Lefbos.  It  was  the  fecond  city  of  the  ifland  in 
greatnefs,  population,  and  opulence.  Its  territory  was 
fruitful,  and  the  wines  it  produced  excellent.  It  was 
the  native  place  of  Theophraftus,  and  of  Arion  the 
mufician.  When  the  whole  ifland  of  Lefbos  revolted 
from  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone 
remained  firm  to  its  ancient  allies. 

METIUS  (James),  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  the 
inventor  of  telefcopes  with  glaffes,  one  of  which  he 
prefented  to  the  States-General  in  1609.  Tubes,  ex¬ 
tended,  by  uniting  them,  to  a  great  length,  were 
known  to  the  ancients  ;  but  Metius  was  the  firft  who 
added  glaffes,  ar,d  he  was  indebted  to  chance  for  the 
difeovery  :  he  had  frequently  obferved  fome  fchool- 
boys  playing  upon  the  ice,  who  made  ufe  of  their  co¬ 
py  books  rolled  up  in  the  fhape  of  tubes,  to  look  at 
each  other,  to  which  they  fometimes  added  pieces  of 
ice  at  each  end,  to  view  diftant  objedbs  :  this  led  him 
to  the  invention  of  optic  glaffes. 

METO,  a  famous  mathematician  of  Athens,  432 
B.  C.  publifhed  his  Anneadecatoride ,  that  is,  his  “  Cy¬ 
cle  of  Ninteen  Years,”  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
adjuft  the  courfe  of  the  fun  to  that  of  the  moon,  and 
to  make  the  folar  and  lunar  years  begin  at  the  fame 
point  of  time. 

METCECI,  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians  to 
fuch  as  had  their  fixed  habitations  in  Attica,  though 
foreigners  by  birth.  The  metoeci  were  admitted  by  the 
council  of  Areopagus,  and  entered  in  the  public  re¬ 
gister.  They  differed  both  from  the  and 

bocaufe  the  polita  or  “  citizens”  were  freemen  of  A- 
thens,  and  the  xeni  or  “  ftrangers”  had  lodgings  only 
for  a  fhort  time  ;  whereas  the  meiaci ,  though  not  free¬ 
men  of  Athens,  conftantly  rtfided  upon  the  fpot  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  removed. 

METONYMY,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  trope  in  which  one 
mme  is  put  for  another,  on  account  of  the  near  relation 
there  is  between  them.  See  Oratory,  n:  51. 

METOPE,  in  archite&ure,  is  the  interval  or  fquare- 
fpace  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  freeze,  which 
among  the  ancients  ufed  to  be  painted  or  adorned  with 
carved  work,  reprefenting  the  heads  of  oxen  or  uten- 
fils  ufed  in  facrifices. 

METOPO  - JOPY,  the  pretended  art  of  knowing 
a  perfon’s  difpofitions  and  manners  by  viewing  the 
traces  and  lines  in  the  face.  Giro  Spontoni,  who  has 
written  exprefsly  on  metopofeopy,  fays,  that  feven  lines 
are  examined  in  the  forehead,  and  that  each  line  is 
coniidered  as  having  its  particular  planet :  the  firft  is 


the  line  of  Saturn,  the  fecond  of  Jupiter,  the  third  of  Metre 
Mars,  &c.  Metopofeopy  is  only  a  branch  of  phy-  II  t. 
fiognomy,  which  founds  its  conjectures  on  all  the  parts  M-tr°P0’18; 
of  the  body.  * 

METRE,  fiiTfix,  in  poetry,  a  fyftem  of  feet  of  a 
juft  length.  * 

The  different  metres  in  poetry,  are  the  different 
manners  of  ordering  and  combining  the  quantities,  or 
the  long  and  ftiort  fyllables  :  thus  hexameter,  penta¬ 
meter,  iambic,  fappliic  verfes,  &c.  confift  of  different 
metres  or  meafures.  See  Hexameter. 

The  Englifh  verfes,  the  metres  are  extremely  various 
and  arbitrary,  every  poet  being  at  liberty  to  introduce 
any  new  /orm  that  he  pleafes.  The  molt  ufnal  are  the 
heroic,  generally  confifting  of  five  long  and  five  fhort 
fyllables,  and  verfes  of  four  feet,  and  of  three  feet,  and 
a  c  32  fur  a  or  Angle  fyllable. 

The  ancients,  by  varioufly  combining  and  tranfpo- 
fing  their  quantities,  made  a  vaft  variety  of  different 
meafures,  by  forming  fpondees,  &c.  of  different  feet. 

See  Poetry. 

METRETES,  a  Grecian  meafure,  containing  fome- 
thing  more  than  nine  Englifh  gallons.  See  Mea¬ 
sure. 

METRICAL  verses,  are  thofe  confifting  of  at 
determinate  number  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  5  as 
thofe  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. — Capellus  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  metrical  poetry. 

METRODORUS,  a  Greek  phyfician,  bom  at 
Chios,  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus  the  philofopher, 
and  the  mafter  of  Hippocrates  the  phyfician  and  A- 
naxarchus  the  philofopher.  He  maintained  that  the 
univerfe  is  infinite  and  eternal:  but  his  works  are  loft. 

He  lived  about  444  B.  C. 

METROCOMIA  (from  a»l»p  mother,  and  town. 
or  village),  a  term  in  the  ancient  church-hiftory,  figni- 
fying  “a  borough  or  village  that  had  other  villages 
under  itsjurifdirition.”— What  a  metropolis  was  among 
cities,  a  metrocomia  was  among  country  towns.  The 
ancient  metrocomiis  had  each  its  choriepifeopus  or  rural 
dean,  and  here  was  his  fee  or  refidence.  See  Metro¬ 
polis  and  Choriepiscopus. 

METRONOMII,  the  name  given  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  five  officers  in  the  city  and  ten  in  the  pirtus, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  iufpedt  all  forts  of  meafures  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  corn-  The  piraus  was  the  greateft  mart 
in  Attica. 

METROPOLIS  (from  mother ,  and  city), 

the  capital  of  a  country  or  province  ;  or  the  principal 
city,  and  as  it  were  mother  of  all  the  reft. 

The  term  metropolis  is  alfo  applied  to  archiepif- 
copal  churches,  and  fometimes  to  the  principal  or  mo¬ 
ther-church  of  a  city.  The  Roman  empire  having 
been  divided  into  13  dioccfes  and  120  provinces,  each 
diocefe  and  each  province  had  its  metropolis  or  capi¬ 
tal  city,  where  the  proconful  had  his  refidence.  To 
this  civil  divifion  the  ecclefiaftical  was  afterwards  ad¬ 
apted,.,  and  the  biftiop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  His  refidence  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  gave  him  the  title  of  metropolitan.  This  ereftion 
of  metropolitans  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  third, 
century,  and  wgs  confirmed,  by  the  council  of  Nice- 
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Metuhim  A  metropolitan  has  the  privilege  of  ordaining  his  fuf. 

II  fragans  ;  and  appeals  from  fentences  paffed  by  the  fuf- 
.  Mealen.  fragans  are  preferred  to  the  metropolitan. 
v  — »  Metropolis  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Acarnania,  a 

little  to  the  fouth  of  Stratos. — Another,  of  Lydia ;  fi- 
tuated  between  Colophon  and  Priene,  near  the  Cayfter. 
—A  third,  of  Phrygia  ;  facred  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  who  was  here  worshipped. — A  fourth  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  Eftiotis,  a  diftrift  in  Theffaly,  to  the  eaft 
of  Gomphi,  and  the  laft  town  of  that  diftrift.  Me- 
tropolita,  the  people. 

METULUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  confiderable  city  of 
Liburnia,  at  the  fiege  of  which  Oft  a  vi  us  Caefar  was 
wounded.  Said  to  be  the  metropolis,  and  fituated  on 
two  eminences,  interfefted  by  a  valley  ( Appian. )  Now 
generally  thought  to  be  Metlmg  in  Carniola.  E.  Long. 

]  6-  N.  Lat.  46.  5. 

METZ,  an  ancient,  large,  and  ftrong  town  of 
France,  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  Meflin,  with  a 
citadel,  a  parliament,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee,  whofe  bifhop 
afiumes  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  church  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe,  and  the 
fquare  called  Cojl'm  and  the  houfe  of  the  governor  are 
worth  feeing.  The  Jews  live  in  a  part  of  the  town  by 
themfelves,  where  they  have  a  fynagogue.  The  fweet- 
meats  they  make  here  are  in  high  efteem.  It  is  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mofelle  and  Seille.  E. 
Long.  6. 16.  N.  Lat.  49. 7. 

METZU  (Gabriel),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Leyden  in  1615.  His  fubjefts  were  ufually  taken 
from  low  life;  but  they  were  all  defigned  after  nature, 
and  furprifingly  well  reprefented  5  fuch  as  women  fel¬ 
ling  fifh,  fowls,  or  hares  ;  fick  perfons  attended  by 
the  doftor  j  chemiils  in  their  laboratories;  dead  game, 
painters  rooms,  {hops,  and  drawing  fcko ols  hung  with 
prints  and  piftures  ;  all  which  fubjefts  he  compofed 
well,  and  finiflied  them  with  extreme  neatnefs,  as  he 
likewife  did  his  portraits.  He  fpent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  his  piftures,  which  has  occafioned  their  fear-' 
city  and  dearnefs  at  this  time  ;  and  befides,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  faid,  the  Dutch  prevent  their  being  carried 
out  of  their  own  country,  as  much  as  poflible.  So  that 
thofe  paintings  of  Metzu,  which  are  fometimes  feen  in 
the  colleftions  of  our  kingdoms,  are  either  obtained 
by  chance,  or  purchafed  at  large  prices.  Though  it 
ought  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  the  value  fet  upon 
the  works  of  thi3  matter  throughout  Holland  and 
Flanders,  has  induced  fcveral  painters  to  endeavour 
at  imitating  and  copying  his  works,  which  having 
gradually  circulated  abroad  and  being  a  little  mellow¬ 
ed  by  time,  are  now  called  originals.  He  died  in 
1658. 

MEVANIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cifap- 
penine  Umbria  ;  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tina 
and  Clitumnus,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  famous  for  its 
herds  of  white  cattle  brought  up  there  for  facrifice; 
the  white  colour  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  waters  of  the 
Clitumnus  (Virgil).  Mevania  was  the  country  of  Pro¬ 
pertius.  Mevcnates  the  people.  Now  faid  to  be  Be- 
■ vagna ,  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 

MEULEN  (Anthony  Francis  Vander),  painter  of 
battles,  &c.  was  born  at  Bruffels  in  1634;  and  was  a 
difciple  of  Peter  Sneyers,  a  battle-painter  of  confi¬ 
derable  note.  Some  of  his  compofitions  happening  to 
be  carried  to  Paris,  were  Ihown  to  M.  Colbert ;  who 
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foon  difeernedthe  abilities  of  Vander  Meulen,  and  by  Meurfim 
his  generous  offers  induced  him  to  leave  his  native 
city  and  fettle  at  Paris.  Here  he  was  employed  by 
Louis  XIV.  and  had  an  appointment  of  2000  livres 
penfion,  befide  being  paid  for  his  work.  He  attended 
that  monarch  in  moil  of  his  expeditions  in  the  field, 
and  defigned  on  the  fpot  the  {leges,  attacks,  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  marches,  of  the  king’s  armies,  alfo  the 
views  of  thofe  cities  and  towns  memorable  by  any 
degree  of  fuccefs  ;  and  from  thofe  fketehes  he  com¬ 
pofed  the  paintings,  which  were  intended  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  remembrance  of  thofe  military  exploits.  He 
died  in  1690.  The  principal  works  of  this  matter 
are  at  Verfailles  and  Marli ;  but  many  of  his  eafel 
piftures  are  difperfed  through  England,  France,  and 
Flanders. 

MEURSIUS  (John),  a  learned  and  laborious  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Lofdun,  near  the  Hague,,  in  1579.  He 
early  difeovered  a  fondnefs  for  polite  literature  and  the 
fcieuces ;  and  went  to  ftudy  the  law  at  Orleans  with 
the  fon  of  Bameveldt,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  In  1610  he  was  made  profeffor  of  hiftory  at 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  Greek  profeffor.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  magiftrates  of  the  United  Provinces 
proved  how  high  their  opinion  was  of  his  abilities,  by 
fixing  on  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  country. 

Meurfius  married  in  the  year  1612.  His  wife,  Anna 
Catherina  Bilbcrbeccia,  defeended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  Angermond  a  city  of  Pomerania, 
poffeffed  many  amiable  qualities,  and  rendered  his  do- 
meftic  life  remarkably  happy,  while  he  difeharged  the 
duties  of  his  profefforfliip  with  an  afiiduity  equal  to  his 
abilities.  At  the  fame  time  the  republic  of  letters  did 
not  lofe  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  labours; 
for  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  refidence  at  Ley¬ 
den,  the  works  which  he  publilhed  were  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  thofe  which  had  been  prefen  ted  to  the  world 
by  the  whole  body  of  profeffors  from  the  original 
foundation  of  the  univerfity  in  1575. 

.Meurfius’s  writings  had  now  diffeminated  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  nor  had  the  fame  of 
his  diligence  and  talents  as  a  profeffor  fptead  with  lefs 
rapidity.  In  fo  high  a  rank,  indeed,  did  he  ttand 
among  his  literary  contemporaries,  that  Chriftian  IV. 
king  of  Denmark  conferred  on  him  the  place  of  hi- 
ttoriographer  royal,  and  invited  him  to  undertake  the 
profefforfliip  of  hiftory  and  politics  in  the  academy  of 
Sora,  which  was  founded  by  King  Frederick  II.  al¬ 
though  the  revival  of  its  honours  and  dignities  may  be 
dated  from  this  period,  when  it  feemed  to  be  again 
fouuded  under  the  aufpices  of  Chriftian  IV.  Meurfius 
and  his  family  left  Leyden  in  the  year  1635.  On  bis 
arrival  at  Sora,  he  was  received  with  the  moft  friendly 
tokens  of  regard  by  his  Majefty  and  the  Danifti  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  morfc  particularly  by  Chancellor  Rofenkrantz, 
on  w  hom  he  has  bellowed  very  ample  praifes  in  one  of 
his  letters.  Here  he  refided,  equally  beloved  and  ad¬ 
mired,  for  above  twelve  years.  His  pupils  were  not 
very  numerous,  but  his  exertions  never  relaxed.  Thofe 
hours  likewife  which  were  not  devoted  to  the  duties 
ol  his  profefforfliip,  he  employed  in  reviling  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  and  in  philological  difquiiitions. 

His  health  was  not  much  impaired  by  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  application;  but  in  the  year  1638  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  the  ftone,  from  which  dilorder  he 
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Meurfius.  had  fuffered  feverely  before.  In  a  letter  to  Vofllus 
k.  .-y—  }je  thus  defcribes  his  melancholy  condition  u  “  The 
ftate  of  my  health  during  the  whole  of  the  laft  winter 
has  been  truly  deplorable.  My  fufferings  from  the 
Hone  have  been  really  dreadful.  I  have  voided  fo 
many,  that  the  repeated  difcharges  brought  on  a  wound 
which  emitted  blood  for  above  four  months.  1  was 
next  attacked  by  a  tertian  fever,  which  increafed  con- 
ftantly,  and  produced  an  univerfal  Iaffitude  of  body,  a 
dejection  of  fpirits,  and  a  total  lofs  of  appetite.  But, 
thank  heaven,  I  have  now  in  fome  meafure  reco¬ 
vered  my  ftrength,  and  gotten  the  better  of  tliefe 
Complaints.”  He  recovered  from  this  attack  ;  but 
in  the  following  year  the  difofder  returned  with  re¬ 
doubled  violence,  and  brought  on  a  confumption  which 
terminated  his  exigence  on  the  20th  day  of  September 
1639.  He  left  behind  him  a  fou  who  was  named  af¬ 
ter  him,  and  one  daughter. 

So  mild  were  the  difpofitions  of  Meurfius,  that  in 
all  his  writings  he  conftantly  avoided  literary  difputes. 
He  was  fometimes  unavoidably  drawn  into  them;  but 
Conftantly  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reconciliation, 
rather  than  widen  any  breach,  by  his  replies  to  the 
attacks  of  his  adverfaries.  In  his  friendfliips  he_was 
firm  and  affe&iotiate.  Of  his  domeftic  life,  whatever 
is  known  has  been  gathered  from  his  letters.  The 
fame  eafy  tranquillity  feems  to  have  attended  him  in 
every  fituation.  In  his  family  he  was  particularly 
fortunate.  In  his  fon,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own 
hame,  he  feemed  to  behold  his  own  youth  renewed. 
The  fame  application,  the  fame  eagernefs  in  the  put- 
fuit  of  .knowledge,  marked  the  condun  of  this  pro- 
mifing  young  man  5  who  did  not  long  furvive  his  fa¬ 
ther,  but  died  foon  after  he  had  recommended  him- 
felf  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  World  by  his  publica¬ 
tions.  They  were  only  three  in  number;  but  difplayed 
fo  much  foil'd  learning,  that  they  have  been  affigned 
to  the  father,  John  Meurfius,  by  Labbe  Beughem  and 
others.  This  miftake  was  occafioned  as  much  by  the 
fimilitudeof  their  names,  as  by  the  nature  of  their  works, 
and  their  manner  of  treating  philological  fubjefts. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  four  claffes,  of  which 
each  might  form  a  feparate  volume  if  they  were  ever 
to  be  republifhed.  Meurfius  himfelf  indeed,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Voflius,  propofes  fuch  a  divifion.  From 
that  epiftle,  and  from  another  which  the  younger 
Meurfius  fent  to  G.  L  Voflius,  who  -ftrongly  advifed 
him  to  republifh  the  whole  of  his  father’s  writings, 
and  from  the  collections  ofhis  pofthumous  works  which 
have  appeared  from  Struvius,  Grofchupfius,  Moller, 
and  fome  others,  a  catalogue  of  his  works  might  be 
formed.  Some  afliftance  will  alfo  be  derived  from  the 
indexes  published  in  their  refpeCtivg  works,  by  Hank¬ 
ins,  Deffelius,  Wettenius,  and  Bartholinus.  The  plan 
which  Meurfius  recommends  foi  publishing  his  works, 
is  to  infert  in  the  firft  volume  all  that  he  has  written 
relative  to  Athens;  in  the  fecond,  his  hiftorical  pieces; 
in  the  third,  hi3  mifcellaneous  diflertations;  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  various  authors  which  he  published,  with 
his  notes  and  corrections. 

Before  we  conclude,  one  miftake  with  refpeCt  to 
tin’s  great  fcholar,  which  prevails  very  generally,  muft 
be  corrected.  A  fcandalous  and  indecent  work,  which 
is  intitled  Meurjii  elegantia:  \Laiin\  fermonis,  and  has 
Aloifi*  Sigea  Satyra  Sotadicee  annexed  to  it,  is  very 
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falfely  attributed  to  Meuifius  ;  nor  indeed  are  the  §a± 
tires  with  more  reafon  affigned  to  Aloifia  Sigea,  who 
was  a  Spanifli  lady,  eminent  for  her  piety  and  virtue.  ^ j 
The  real  author  of  tliefe  infamous  productions  was 
Weftrenius,  an  advocate  at  Copenhagen,  who  probably 
affumed  the  name  of  Meurfius,  in  order  to  fliield  him* 
felf  from  the  difgrace  which  would  naturally  have  at¬ 
tended  the  writer  of  fuch  a  performance.  To  infure 
the  fale  of  his  book,  however,  might  have  been  the 
principal  view  of  Weftrenius.  At  any  rate,  fuch  a 
conclufion  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  difguifed 
title,  and  from  his  defire  that  the  world  ihould  affix  it 
to  a  character  fo  diftinguilhed  and  refpeCtable  in  almoft 
every  branch  of  various  literature. 

MEW,  Sea-mew,  or  Sea-nail.  See  Larus. 

Winter- Mew ,  or  Coddy-moddy,  in  ornithology.  See 
Larus. 

MEWING,  the  fallingoff  or  change  of  hair, feathers* 

Ikin,  horns,  or  other  parts  of  animals,  which  happens 
in  fome  annually,  in  others  only  at  certain  flages  of  their 
lives  :  but  the  generality  of  beafts  mew  in  the  fpring; 

An  old  hart  calls  his  horn*  fooner  than  a  young  one* 
which  is  commonly  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  after  which  they  begin  to  button  in  March  or 
April :  and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong,  and  the  feafon  of 
the  year  puts  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  fo  their  heads 
grow,  and  are  fummed  full  by  the  middle  of  June.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a  hart  be  gelt  before  he  has 
a  head,  he  will  never  have  any ;  and  if  he  be  gelt  after 
he  has  a  head,  he  will  never  edit  his  horns ;  again,  if 
he  be  gelt  when  he  has  a  velvet-head,  it  will  always  be 
fo,  without  fraying  or  burnilhing. 

MEXICO,  a  province  of  the  Spanilh  empire  in 
America,  once  a  celebrated  kingdom,  the  molt  pow¬ 
erful  and  civilized  in  the  New  World. 

In  former  times  the  country  now  diftinguilhed  by  Kingdom* 
the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Mexico ,  was  called  Amhuac,  into  which 
the  reft  of  it  being  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Mcxi-  Mexico  was 
co,  Acolhuacan,  Tlacopan ,  and  Michuacan  ;  the  republicsanc?e:i^y 
of  Tlaxcadan,  C ho! oil  an,  Huexotzincv,  and  fome  other 
ftates.  Of  thefc  the  molt  wefterly  was  Michuacan, 
which  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  had  Mexico  ;  on  the  north 
the  country  of  the  Chichemecas,  and  fome  other  bar¬ 
barous  nations  ;  on  the  weft  the  lake  of  Chapallan, 
and  fome  independent  tribes.  It  had  four  confiderable 
cities  ;  the  capital  being  feated  on  the  eaftern  Ihore  of 
a  beautiful  lake  named  Pazcuaro.  The  kingdom  of 
Tlacopan  lay  betwixt  Mexico  and  Michuacan,  and 
was  of  very  fmall  extent  5  its  capital  was  feated  on  the 
weltern  border  of  a  lake  called  Tezcuco,  four  miles 
weft  ward  of  that  of  Mexico.  Acolhuacan  was  the 
moft  extenfive  as  well  as  the  molt  ancient.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  republic  of  Tlaxcallan  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  a  province  of  Mexico  named  Chaleo  ; 
on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Huaxtecas  ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  other  ftates  of  Mexico-,  terminating  at 
the  lake  Tezcuco.  Its  length  from  fouth  to  north 
was  fomewhat  more  than  200  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  60  ;  it  was  very  populous,  and  had  a  great 
many  cities.  On  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  was  iituated  the  capital  of  that  territory,  1 5 
miles  to  the  eaft  ward  of  that  of  Mexico  ;  and  no  lefs 
celebrated  for  its  antiquity  than  the  politenefs  and  ci¬ 
vilization  of  its  inhabitants.  Tlaxcallan,  or  Tlafcala, 
a  celebrated  republic,  had  Acolhuacan  to  the  weft ; 
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the  republics  of  Cholollan  and  Huexotzlnco  to  the  during  which  time  they  reckon  juft  eight  prince?.  Mexico, 

fouth  ;  and  fome  of  the  Mexican  ftates  on  the  north  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  each  of  their V**" 4 

and  eaft.  It  was  but  of  fmall  extent ;  not  reaching  kings  lived  long  enough  to  make  up  this  fpace.  It 
wq?e  than  to  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  Its  was  a  cuftom  among  them  that  the  name  of  the  king 
capital  ftood  on  the  fide  of  a  great  mountain,  about  ftiould  be  continued  for- 52  years,  and  no  longer,  from 
70  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Mexico.  The  kingdom  the  time  he  afceuded  the  throne.  If  he  died  within 
of  Mexico,  though  the  moil  modern,  came  at  laft  that  period,  the  go veinment  was  carried  on  in  his  name 
to  be  the  moil  extenfive  of  the  whole.  On  the  fouth  by  a  regency ;  if  he  furvived,  he  was  obliged  to  refigu 
and  fouth-weft  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  his  authority.  During  the  four  centuries  that  the 
on  the  eaft  it  was  bounded  by  the  republics  of  Tla-  Toltecan  monarchy  continued,  they  had  increafed  very 
copan  and  Michuacan  ;  on  the  north  by  the  country  confiderably  in  number,  and  had  built  many  cities  ; 
of  the  Huextacas ;  and  on  the  north-weft  by  the  but  when  in  the  height  of  profperity,  almoft  the 
country  of  the  Chichemecas;  the  whole  being  com-  whole  nation  was  deftroyed  by  a  famine  occaiioned  by 
prehended between  the  14th  and  21ft  degrees  of  north  drought;  and  a  peitilenee,  probably  the.  confequence 
latitude,  and  between  271  and  283  of  longitude,  com-  of  the  former.  “  According  to  Torquemada  (fays 
puted  from  the  meridian  of  Ferro.  our  author),  at  a  certain  feftival-ball  made  by  the  Tol- 

If  the  origin  of  the  nations  on  the  eaftern  continent  Ucas  t  the  fad  looking  devil  appeared  to  them  of  a  gi- 

is  ohfeure,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  con-  gantic  fi/.e,  with  intmenfe  arms,  and  in  the  midlt  of 

tinent  is  much  more  fo  ;  and  indeed,  till  very  lately,  the  entertainment  he  embraced  and  fuffocared  them  ; 
the  hiftory  of  every  one  of  the  American  nations,  till  that  then  he  appeared  in.  the  form  of  a  child  with  a 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  has  been  either  treat-  putrid  head,  and  brought  the  plague ;  and,  finally,  at 
ed  as  entirely  fabulous,  or  very  (lightly  touched  the  perfuafion  of  the  fame  devi ,  they  abandoned  the 
upon  by  hiflorians.  By  the  indnftry  of  the  Abbe  country  of  Tula.” 

Francefco  Clavigero,  however,  we  are  now  furniflied  Thefe  ftories,  according  to  Clavigero,  are  taken 
with  an  account  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  juft  enu-  from  the  fymbolical  reprefentations  or  hieroglyphics* 
merated  ;  more  full  and  authentic  than  could  have  by  which  this  piece  of  hiftory  was  reprefented,  and 
been  expedited,  coniidering  the  difficulty  there  muft  which  the  Spanifh  author  has  taken  literally.  Be  the 
have  been  of  procuring  materials.  caufe  what  it  will,  however, , it  is  certain  that  the  fur- 

According  to  this  gentleman,  it  is  undeniable  that  viving  Toltecans  abandoned  their  country,  and  difperfed 
Mexico  was  firft  peopled  from  the  more  northerly  parts  themfelves  among  the  furrounding  nations,  where  they 
of  the  continent,  which  for  many  ages  had  been  filled  were  well  received,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  know-  ^ 
with  inhabitants.  Some  have  fuppofed,  from  the  tra-  ledge  and  civilization.  They  were,  fgeceeded  by  the  Succeeded- 
ditions  of  the  natives,  and  the  difeovery  of  very  large  Chichemecas,  a.  much  more  barbarous  people,  who  by  die  Chi- 
human  (keletons  in  many  parts  of  New  Spain,  that  came  from  an  unknown  country  called  Amaquemccan^zmicv*. 
this  country  was  firft  inhabited  by  giants:  but  though  where  they  had  for  a  longtime  refided  ;  .but  of  which 
fimilar  conjedlures  and  difeoveries  have  been  made  in  no  traces  or  remembrance  can  be  found  among  any  of 
ether  countries,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  from  the  American  nations  known  to -Europeans  ;  fo  that 
thence  to  conclude  that  the  whole  human  race  were  Clavigero  fuppofes  it  muft  have  been  very  far  to  the 
formerly  of  an  immenfe  fize  ;  it  being  mod  probable*  northward. 

as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  gigantic  race  were  1  he  motive  which  the  Chichemecas  had  for  leaving 
hut  a  few  individuals  who  lived  at  different  times  and  their  own  country  is  not  known.  They  were  eighteen 
in  different-  nations.  months  on  their  journey and  took  poffeffion  of  the. 

The  Toltecans  are  the  moft  ancient  Mexican  nation  defolate  country  of  the  Toltecas  about  an  hundred 
of  which  w,e  know  any  thing.  They  were  expeHed,  years  after  the  former  had  left  it.  They  were  much 
as  we  are  told,  from  their  own  country  (fuppofed  by  more  uncivilized  than  the  Toltecans  ;  but,  however, 

Clavigero  to  have  been  Tollant  to  the  northward  of  had  a  regular  form  of  monarchical  government,  and 
Mexico)  in  the  year  472  ;  and  for  fome  time  led  a-  in  other  refpe&s  were  lefs  difgufting  in  their  manners 
migratory  and  wandering  life.  In  whatever  place  they  than  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  laft 
determined  to  refide  for  any  confiderable  time,  they  king  who  reigned  in  A maquemecan  before  the  depar- 
crefted  houfes  and  cultivated  the  ground.  Thus  their  ture  of  the  Chichemecas,  had  left  his  dominions  between  . 
migrations  were  extremely  flow,  and  it  was  not  till  his  two  fons  Auchcauhtli  and  Xolotl,  and  the  latter 
I04  years  after  they  fet  out  that  they  reached  a  place  conduced  the  new  colony.  Having  proceeded  from 
about  50  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  ruins  of  Tula  towards  Chempoalla  and  Ttpepolio, 
where  they  fettled  for  20  years,  giving  to  their  new  Xolotl  fent  his  fon  tofurvey  the  country.  The  prince 
place  of  refiden.ee  the  name  pf  TollantTmco.  From  crofted  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  the  mountains 
thence  they  proceeded  about  40  miles  farther  to  the  which  furround  the  vale  of  Mexico ;  then  afeending 
weft,  where  they  built  a  city  called,  from  the  name  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  one,  he  viewed  the  whole 
of  their  country,  Tollart,  or  Tula.  country,  and  took  poffefiiou.  of  it  in  the  name  of  hi3 

The  Toltecans,  during  their  journeys,  were  conduit-  father,  by  (hooting  four  arrows  to  the  four  winds, 
ed  by  a  number  of  chiefs ;  who,  by  the  time  they  Srr  Xolotl  being  informed  by  his  fon  of  the  nature  of  Xo!cJ  the"? 
rived  at  Tollantzinco,  were  reduced  to  feven,  and,  af-  the  country,  chofe  for  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  Te-fi.ft  king, 
ter  their  final  fettlement,  the  government  was  changed  nayuca,  about  fix  miles  to-  the  northward  of  the  city 
into  a  monarchy ;  but  by  what  means,  or  on  what  of  Mexico,  and  diftributed  his  people  in  the  neigh- 
account,  we  are  not  told.  Their  firft  king  began  his  bouring  territory  ;  but  as  moft  of  them  went  to  the 
reign  in  667,  and  their  monarchy  Jafted  384  years,  northward,  that  part  obtained  the  name  of  the  coun.- 
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'■Mexico.  try  of  the  Chichemecas,  in  diftin&ion  from  the  reft. 
'Jr4 ' '  4  Here  a  review  of  the  people  was  taken,  and  their 
number,  according  to  Torquemada,  was  more  than  a 
million.  In  confirmation  of  this  the  hiftorian  adds, 
that  in  his  time  there  were  ftill  remaining  twelve  piles 
of  the  ftones  they  threw  to  afeertain  their  numbers  } 
but  Clavigero  thinks  it  improbable  that  fo  large  an 
army  ftiould  let  out  on  fo  long  an  expedition,  or  that 
fo  fmall  a  drftrfe  could  maintain  fo  many  hunters. 

Xolotl  finding  himfelf  peacefully  fettled  in  his  new 
dominion,  fent  one  of  hia  officers  to  explore  the 
fource9  of  fome  of  the  rivers  of  the  country.  While 
performing  this  talk  he  came  to  the  habitations  of 
fome  Toltecans,  who  it  feems  had  ftill  kept  together, 
»  and  were  likely  once  more  to  become  a  nation.  As 

thefe  people  were  not  inclined  to  war,  and  greatly 
efteemed  for  their  knowledge  and  {kill  in  the  arts,  the 
Chichemecas  entered  into  a  Uriel  alliance  with  them, 
g  and  Prince  Nopaltzin,  who  had  firft  furveyed  the  coun- 
Ki*  people  try,  married  a  Toltecan  princefs.  The  confequence 
CV|V:  ^  °f  this  alliance  was  the  introdu&ion  of  the  arts  and 

cine.  ° 16  knowledge  of  the  Toltecans  among  the  Chichemecas. 

Till  now  the  latter  had  fubfifted  entirely  by  hunting, 
and  fuch  fruits  and  roots  as  the  earth  fpontaneoufly 
produced.  They  were  clad  in  the  Heins  of  wild  beafts, 
and,  like  thefe  beafts,  they  are  faid  to  have  fucked 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  caught  5  but  after  their 
connection  with  the  Toltecans  they  began  to  fow  corn, 
to  learn  the  art  of  digging  and  working  metals,  to 
cut  ftones,  manufacture  cotton,  and,  in  every  refpedt, 
to  make  great  improvements. 

New  inha-  When  Xolotl  had  reigned  about  eight  years  in  his 
bitarte  ar.  new  territories,  an  embaffy  of  fix  perfons  arrived  from 
tamfetV^  a  ^‘^ant  countt7  not  far  from  jlmaqucmecan,  expreffing 
enenw. tC  a  defire  of  coming  with  their  people  to  refide  in  the 
country  of  the  Chichemecas.  The  king  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception,  and  affigned  them  a  diftri^  ; 
and,  in  a  few  years  after,  three  other  princes,  with  a 
great  army  of  Acolhuane,  who  were  likewife  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Amaquemecan,  made  their  appearance.  The 
king  was  at  that  time  at  Tezcuco,  to  which  place  he 
bad  removed  his  court  s  and  here  he  was  accofted  by 
the  princes,  who,  in  a  fubmifflve  and  flattering  man- 
tier,  requefted  him  to  allow  them  a  place  in  his  hap- 
iy  country,  where  the  people  enjoyed  fuch  an  excel- 
ent  government.  Xolotl  not  only  gave  them  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  blit  offered  them  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  in  marriage,  expreffing  his  concern  that  he  had 
tio  more,  that  none  might  have  been  excluded  from 
the  royal  alliance.  On  the  third  prince,  however  j  he 
bellowed  a  noble  virgin  of  Chaleo,  in  whom  the  Tol- 
tecan  and  Chichemecan  blood  were  united.  The  nup¬ 
tials  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and 
the  two  nations,  after  the  example  of  the  fovereign, 
continued  to  intermarry.  A-  the  Acoihuans were  t  e 
more  civilized  nation  of  the  two,  the  name  of  Chi¬ 
chemecas  began  to  be  appropriated  to  the  more  rude 
and  barbarous  part,  who  preferred  hunting  to  agri¬ 
culture,  or  who  chofe  a  life  of  favage  liberty  in  the 
mountains  to  the  reftraintsof  focial  laws.  Thefe  bar¬ 
barians  affociated  with  the  Otomies,  another  favage 
nation  who  lived  to  the  northward,  occupying  a  tratl 
of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  extent ;  and  by 
their  defendants  the  Spaniards  were  haraffed  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Mexico. 


As  foon  as  the  nuptial  rejoicings  were  over,  Xolotl  Mexic*. 
divided  his  territories  into  three  parts,  affigm'ng  one  * 

to  each  of  the  princes.  Acolhuatzin,  who  had  mar*D  ^ 
ried  his  eldeft  daughter,  had  Azcopazalco,  18  miles  theVn!rU 
to  the  weftward  of  Tez.cuco  }  Chiconquauhtli,  who  nior»  of 
married  the  other,  had  a  territory  named  Xaltocan ;  Xolotl, 
and  Tzontecomatl,  who  married  the  lady  of  inferior 
rank,  had  one  named  Coatlichan.  The  country  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time  to  flourifh,  population  incieafed 
greatly,  and  with  it  the  civilization  of  the  people  ; 
but  as  thefe  advanced,  the  vices  of  luxury  and  ambi¬ 
tion  increafed  in  proportion.  Xolotl  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  treat  his  fubjetle  with  more  feverity  than 
formerly,  and  even  to  put  fome  of  them  to  death— 

This  produced  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape ;  but  while 
he  meditated  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  confpirators,  he 
was  feized  with  the  diftemper  of  which  he  died,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  His  corpfe  was  adorned  with  various  figures  of 
gold  and  filver,  and  placed  in  a  chair  made  of  gum 
copal  and  other  precious  fubftances,  where  it  remain¬ 
ed  five  days,  until  the  lords  fummoned  to- the  funeral 
attended.  The  body  was  then  burnt,  and  the  afties 
depofited  in  an  urn  of  the  hardeft  ftone.  T  his  urn 
was  kept  expofed  in  the  palace  for  forty  days,  during 
which  time  the  nobility  attended  with  lamentations  ; 
after  which  it  was  carried  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  with  fimilar  demonftrations  of  grief.  Jt 

Xolotl  was  fucceedet^  by  his  fon  Nopaltzin,  who  at  Nopaltzin 
the  time  of  his  acoeffion  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  r,''“  feconA 
about  iixty  years  of  age.  In  his  time,  the  tranquilli-^  0** 
ty  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  begun  to  fuffer  diftur- 
bance  under  his  father,  underwent  much  more  violent 
/hocks,  and  civil  wars  took  place.  Alcohnatziu,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  princes  who  remained  alive, 
thinking  the  territory  lie  poffeffed  too  narrow,  made  1* 
war  upon  the  lord  of  a  neighbouring  province  named  Civil  wars| 
Tapotzotlan,  and  deprived  him  of  his  territory.  Huet- 
zin,  fon  to  the  late  prince  Tzontecomatl,  lord  of 
Coailiclian,  fell  in  love  with  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  queen,  a  celebrated  beauty,  but  was  rivalled  by  a 
neighbouring  lord,  who  determined  to  fupport  his 
prttenfions  by  force  of  arms.  Huetzin,  however,  got 
the  better,  defeated  and  killed  his  adverfary,  and  then 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  lady  and  his  eftate.  This  was 
followed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  whole  province  of  Tol- 
lantzinco,  fo  that  the  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field.  As  the  rebels  were  very  numerous,  the 
royai  army  was  at  firft  defeated  ;  but  having  at  laft 
received  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  the  tebels  were  over¬ 
come,  and  their  ringleaders  feverely  punifhed.  The 
king  did  not  long  furvive  the  reftoration  of  tranquilli¬ 
ty  to  his  dominions.  He  died  in  the  thirty  fecond 
year  of  his  reign,  and  ninety-fecond  of  his  age,  leaving 
the.  throne  to  hU  eldeft  fon  Tlotzin. 

We  are  not  informed  of  any  particulars  relating  to  Tl.itzi*. 
this  prince  farther  that  he  was  of  an  excellent  difpofi- 
tion,  greatly  beloved  by  lus  fubje&s,  an.4,  though  ad¬ 
duced  to  peace,  yet  afliduous  in  exercifiug  his  people 
in  the  art  of  war  He  reigned  thirty-fix  years,  and 
died  of  a  very  painful  difeafe."  14 

Quinatzin,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Tlotzin,  proved  Quiratzlil 
a  vain  and  luxurious  prince.  His  accelfion  to  the  '  1.uxlirioBi 
throne  was  celebrated  with  much  greater  pomp  than  prince* 

4  L  2  any 
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Mexico.  any  0f  his  predeceffors.  Xolotl  had  removed  his  court 
from  Tenayuca  to  Tezcuco  ;  but  being  difgufted  with 
this  laft  place,  on  account  of  the  confpiracy  formed 
againft  him  there,  he  had  returned  to  Tenayuca. — 
There  the  court  continued  till  the  reign  of  Qninat- 
zin,  who  removed  it  back  to  Tezcuco.  In  his  paftage 
thither,  he  caufed  himfelf  be  tranfported  in  an  open 
chair  or  litter,  carried  on  the  (boulders  of  four  of  his 
principal  lords,  while  four  others  held  an  umbrella 
over  his  head.  Before  his  time  the  kings  had  been 
accuftomed  to  walk  upon  their  feet  like  other  people  ; 
but  this  example,  once  fet,  was  quickly  followed  by 
all  the  lords  and  great  people  in  the  kingdom,  who 
now  drove  to  out-do  one  another  in  expenfive  and  of- 
tentatious  grandeur. 

pifturban-  The  reign  of  Qninatzin,  though  tranquil  at  firft, 
res  in  va-  was  foon  difturbed  by  dangerous  revolts  and  rebellions, 
nous  parts.  Thefe  firft  broke  out  in  two  ftates,  named  ,Maztillen 
and  Totopec,  fituated  among  the  northern  mountains. 
The  king,  having  collected  a  great  army,  marched 
without  delay  againft  the  rebels,  and  challenged  their 
leaders  to  come  down  and  fight  him  in  the  plain. — 
This  challenge  being  accepted,  a  furious  engagement 
enfued,  in  which,  though  great  numbers  fell  on  both 
fides,  no  decifive  advantage  was  gained  by  eithe.r 
party.  Frequent  engagements  took  place  for  the 
fpace  of  forty  days,  until  at  laft  the  rebels,  perceiving 
that  their  own  numbers  were  daily  ditninifliing,  with- 
cut  any  pofiibility  of  being  recruited  like  the  royal 
-army,  made  a  final  furrender  to  the  king,  who  pu¬ 
nched  the  ringleaders  with  great  feverity.  Tranquil¬ 
lity,  however,  was  not  yet  reftcred :  the  rebellion 
fpread  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  king  was  obliged 
not  only  to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  but  to  employ  fix 
other  armies,  Under  the  command  of  faithful  and  ex-, 
perienced  generals,  to  reduce  the  rebels.  'Thofe  proved 
fo  fuccefsful  in  their  enterprlzes,  that  in  a  flrort  time 
the  rebellious  cities  were  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  bleffings  of  peace  during  the 
long  reign  of  Quinatzin,  who  is  faid  to  have  fat  on 
the  throne  for  no  lefs  than  fixty  years.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Techotlatla  ;  but  as  the  affairs  of 
the  Acolhuans  now  began  to  be  conne&ed  with  thofe 
of  the  Mexicans,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  ac- 
T6  count  of  that  people. 

Migration*  The  Mexicans,  called  alfo  the  Aztecas,  dwelt  till 
oftheMcx:- the  year  1 160  in  a  country  called  Axtlan ,  fituated  to 
cans*  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  California,  as  appears  by  the 
route  they  purfued  in  their  journey  ;  but  how  far  to 
the  northward  we  are  not  certainly  informed.  Betan¬ 
court  makes  it  no  lefs  than  2700  miles,  and  Boturini 
fays  it  was  a  province  of  Afia.  The  caufe  of  their 
migration  is  faid  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Among  the  Aztecas  was  a  perfon  of  great  autho¬ 
rity,  named  Huizt  I'm,  to  whofe  opinion  every  one  paid 
the  utmoft  deference.  He  had  conceived  a  defign,  for 
what  reafon  we  know  not,  to  perfuade  his  countrymen 
to  change  their  refidence  ;  and  to  effett  this  he  fell 
upon  the  following  ftratagem.  Having  heard,  while 
meditating  on  his  fcheme,  a  little  bird  finging  011  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  the  notes  of  which  refembled  the 
word  Tihui,  which  in  the  Azteca  language  fignified 
“  let  11s  go,”  he  took  that  opportunity  to  work  upon 
the  fuperftition  of  the  people.  With  this  view,  he 
took  along  with  him  a  refpedlabie  perfon,  and  made 


him  attend  to  the  note  of  the  bird.  “  What  can  it  Mexico, 
mean  (fays  he),  but  that  we  mull  leave  this  country, 
and  find  ourfelves  another  ?  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
warning  of  fome  fecret  divinity  who  watches  over  our 
welfare  :  let  us  obey,  therefore,  his  voice,  and  not 
draw  his  anger  upon  us  by  a  r^fufal.”  Tecpaltzin,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  his  friend,  readily  agreed  to  the 
interpretation  ;  and  both  of  them  being  perfons  of 
great  influence,  their  united  perfuafions  foon  gained 
over  to  their  project  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  they 
accordingly  fet  out. 

This  account,  though  it  has  fomewhat  the  air  of 
fable,  is  what  the  Mexicans  themfelves  give  ;  and  is 
certainly  more  worthy  of  credit  than  that  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  maintain  that  the  Aztecas  fet  out  by  thfe 
exprefs  command  of  the  devil.  But  whatever  was 
their  motive,  it  is  certain  that  they  began  their  mi¬ 
gration  about  the  yeat  above  -mentioned*  Torquemada 
fays,  that  in  all  the  hieroglyphic  paintings  which  re¬ 
cord  this  migration,  there  is  delineated  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  or  a  great  river,  whieh,  however,  Clavigero  takes 
to  be  a  reprefen tation  of  the  univerfal  deluge.  Botu¬ 
rini  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  gulf  of  California, 
over  which,  he  thinks,  they  tranfported  themfelves  ; 
but  our  author  controverts  this  opinion,  becaufe  there 
are  no  remains  of  the  buildings  they  conftrudeo,  du¬ 
ring  their  migration,  in  Ca  ifornia  as  there  are  in  other 
places.  If  there  really  was  any  river  of  confequerice 
which  they  crofted,  he  fays  it  muft  have  been  the  Co- 
lorado ,  or  Red  River,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
gulf  of  California,  in  lat.  3 2°,  30.  Havjng  crofted 
this  beyond  the  lat.  of  35s,  they  proceeded  towards 
the  fouth-eaft,  as  far  as  the  river  Gila,  where  they 
flopped  for  fome  time ;  and  on  the  banks  of  that  river 
there  are  remains  of  the  great  edifices  they  conftrndt- 
cd.  From  thence  having  refumed  their  courfe  towards 
thf  S.S.E.they  proceeedd  to  lat.29P.  and  flopped  again 
at  »  place  upwards  of  250  miles  diftant  from  the  city 
of  CHihuahua,  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  This  place  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Cafe  grand!,  on  account 
of  a  very  large  building  dill  extant,  and  univerfally 
attributed  to  them  by  the  traditions  of  the  country.. 

It  is  conftru£ted  on  the  plan  of  thofe  of- New  Mexico, 
that  is,  confifting  of  three  floors  with  a  terrace  above 
them,  and  without  any  entrance  to  the  under  floor. 

The  door  for  entrance  opens  to  the  fecond  floor  ;  fo 
that  a  fealing  ladder  is  neceflkry  :  and  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexico  build  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  be  lefs 
expofed  to  the  attack  of  their  enemies ;  putting  out 
the  fealing  ladder  only  for  thofe  to  whom  they  give 
admiflion  into  their  houfes.  No  doubt  the  Aztecas 
had  the  fame  motive  for  raifing  their  edifice  on  this 
plan,  as  every  mark  of  a  fortrefs  is  to  be  obferved  in 
it,  being  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  lofty  mountain, 
and  the  reft  furrounded  by  a  wall  about  feven  feet 
thick,  the  foundations  of  which  are  ftill  exiiling.  In 
this  there  are  (tones  as  big  as  ntill-ftones  ;  the  beams 
of  the  roof  are  of  pine,  and  well  finifhed.  In  the 
centre  is  a  little  artificial  mount,  apparently  conftruft- 
ed  with  a  defign  to  keep  guard  on,  and  obferve  the 
enemy.  Some  ditches  have  been  formed  in  this  place, 
and  feveral  kitchen  utenfils  found,  as  earthen  pots, 
difhes,  and  jars,  with  fome  looking-glades  made  of  a 
(lone  called  itztli. 

The  Atzecas  having  (laid  here  as  long  as  they 
thought 
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thought  proper,  eroded  the  mountains  of  Tarahii- 
mara,  direfted  their  courfe  fouthward,  and  ftopped 
again  for  three  years  at  Culiaean,  a  place  fituated  on 
the  gulf  of  California,  in  24  degrees  north  latitude. 
Here  they  formed  a  wooden  image  of  a  god  called 
Huitzibpochtli ,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  their  tute¬ 
lar  deity,  and  made  a  chair  of  reeds  and  ruihes  to 
tranfport  it,  calling  this  vehicle  the  chair  of  Gocl. 
Four  priefts  were  ehofen,  to  carry  the  image  on  their 
Ihoulders,  whom  they  called  the  fervants  of  God ;  and 
the  a£t  of  carrying  it  they  name  teomama,  whieh  fig- 
nifies  “  to  carry  God  on  one’s  back." 

The  Aztecas,  when  they  left  their  original  habita¬ 
tions,  were  divided  into  fix  tribes ;  but  here  the  Mex¬ 
icans  were  left  with  their  god  by  five  of  them.  viz.  the 
Xochimiicas,  Tepanecas,  Chaleefe,  Tlahuieas,  and 
Tlafcalans.  The  caufe  of  this  feparation  is  not  known. 
The  tribes  juft  mentioned  pretend  that  it  was  done  at 
the  exprefs  command  of  God  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  occafioned  by  fome  difagreement 
among  themfelves.  This  is  rendered  farther  probable, 
when  we  confider  that  on  their  journey  towards  Tula, 
the  remaining  tribe  was  divided  into  two  violent  fac¬ 
tions,  which  alternately  perfeeuted  one  another  :  nei¬ 
ther  did  they  afterwards  conftrnft  any  more  edifices. 
However,  they  always  travelled  together,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  their  imaginary  God.  At  eve¬ 
ry  place  where  they  ftopped  an  -altar  was  ere£ed  to 
him  ;  and  at  their  departure  they  left  behind  them  all 
their  fick,  and  probably  alfo  fome  others  to  take  eare 
of  them,  or  fuch  as  were  not  willing  to  endure  the 
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the  king  of  a  petty  ftate  named  Colhuacan  :  but  there  Mexico.  ^ 
are  different  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  v 
effected.  Some  fay  that  this  prince,  unwilling  to 
allow  the  Mexicans  to  maintain  themfelves  in  his  ter¬ 
ritories  without  pay  ing  tribute,  made  war  upon  them,, 
fubdued  and  enflaved  them.  Others  affirm,  that,  pre¬ 
tending  compaffion  for  their  miferable  fituation,  he 
offered  them  a  more  commodious  place  of  refidence. 

The  Mexicans  accepted  the  offer  with  great  plcafure  ; 
but  had  fcarcely  fet  out  to  take  pofi'efiion  of  their 
new  place  of  refidence  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Colhuans,  made  prifoners,  and  carried  off  for  flaves.  20 
After  fome  years  a  war  broke  out  betwixt  the  Col- They  ra- 
huans  and  Xochimiicas;  in  which  the  latter  gained'-*10 
fuch  advantages,  that  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
their  Haves  to  affitl  them.  They  accordingly  ordered  quence  of 
them,  to  prepare  for  war,  but  without  furniftn’ng  themamondroua- 
with  arms  neceffary  for  a  military  enterprife  ;  fo  that  Piec®  °f 
the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  withcrue 
long  ftaves,  having  their  points  hardened  in  the  fire  : 
they  alfo  made  knives  of  the  ftone  itztli,  and  fhields  of 
reeds  woven  together.  They  agreed  among  them¬ 
felves  not  to  walte  their  time,  as  was  ufual,  in  making 
prifoners,  but  to  content  themfelves  with  cutting  off 
one  ear  of  their  enemies,  and  then  leaving  them  with¬ 
out  farther  injury.  They  adhered  punctually  to  tins 
refolution  ;  and  ruffling  furioufly  upon  the  Xochimil-* 
cas,  cut  off  an  ear  from  as  many  as  they  could,  kill¬ 
ing  thofe  who  ftruggled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
could  not  effect  their  pur;  ofe.  In  fliort,  fo  well  did 
the  Mexicans  acquit  themfelves  in  this  engagement, 


fatigue  of  farther  journeys.  They  ftopped  in  Tula  that  the  Xochimiicas  not  only  abandoned  the  field, 


nine  years,  and  eleven  more  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
At  la  ft,  in  Til  6,  they  arrived  at  Zumpanco,  a  confi- 
derable  city  in  the  vale  of  Mexico,  where  they  were 
received  in  a  very  hofpitable  manner  by  the  lord  of 
that  diftridt.  He  not  only  afligned  them  proper  ha. 


but  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  moun¬ 
tains.  After  the  battle,  the  Colhuan  foldiers  pre- 
fented  themfelves  before  their  general  with  the  prifon¬ 
ers  they  had  taken  ;  for  it  was  by  the  number  of  thefe,. 
not  of  the  enemy  left  dead  on  the  field,  that  they 


bitations,  but  became  very  much  attached  to  them  ;  judged  of  their  valour.  The  Mexicans  had  taken  only 
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and  even  demanded  from  among  them  a  wife  for  his 
fon  Ilhuicatl.  This  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  and 
from  this  marriage  all  the  Mexican  kings  defcended. 

The  Mexicans  continued  to  migrate  from  one  place 
to  another  along  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Xoltotl,  who 
was  then  on  the  throne  of  the  Acolhuans  or  Chiche- 
mechas,  allowed  them  to  fettle  in  whatever  places  of 
his  dominions  they  thought  proper;  but  fome  of  them 
finding  themfelves  harail’ed  by  a  neighbouring  lord, 
were  obliged,  in  1 245,  to  retire  to  Chapoltepec,  a 
mountain  on  the  weftern  borders  of  the  lake,  fcarce 
two  miles  diftant  from  the  fite  of  Mexico.  This  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Nopaltzin  ;  when,  as  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  obferved,  difturbances  began  to  take  place  in 
the  Acolhuan  dominions.  The  Mexicans,  however, 
did  not  find  themfelves  any  more  fecure  in  their  new 
plaee  of  refidence  than  formerly  :  they  were  perfeeu¬ 
ted  by  the  neighbouring  loids,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  a  number  of  fmall  ifiands,  named  Acocoico , 
at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Mexics. 
Here  for  52  years  they  lived  in  the  moft  miferable 
manner  that  can  be  imagined  ;  fubfifting  on  fifti,  in¬ 
fers,  roots,  &c.  and  clothing  themfelves  with  the 
leaves  of  the  amoxtli,  which  abounds  in  that  lake. 

In  this  miferable  plight  the  Mexicans  continued 
till  the  year  1314,  when  they  were  all  reduced  to  a 
Sate  of  the  moft  abfolute  flavery.  This  was  done  by 


four,  and  thefe  they  kept  concealed  for  the  abominable 
purpofe  of  facrificiug  them.  The  Colhuans,  there¬ 
fore,  feeing  no  trophies  of  their  valour,  began  to  re* 
proach  them  with  cowardice  ;  but  the  Mexicans,  pro¬ 
ducing  their  balkets  of  ears,  delired  them  to  judge 
from  thefe  how  many  prifoners  they  might  have  taken, 
had  they  not  been  unwilling  to  retard  their  vidlory  by¬ 
taking  up  time  in  binding  them. 

Notvvithftanding  the  valour  difplayed  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  in  this  engagement,  it  doth  not  appear  that  their 
haughty  matters  were  in  the  leaft  mollified  or  incli¬ 
ned  to  afford  them  eafier  terms  than  before.  Having 
eretled  an  altar  to  their  god,  they  demanded  of  their 
lord  fomething  precious  to  offer  in  facrifice  to  him  ;  but 
he  in  difuain  fent  them  a  dirty  cloth,  inclofing  the  filthy 
carcafe  of  a  vile  bird.  This  was  carried  by  Colhuan 
p;  iells  ;  and  without  any  ceremony  laid  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  The  Mexicans,  with  apparent  unconcern,  re¬ 
moved  this  filthy  offering,  and  put  in  its  place  a  knife 
made  of  itztli,.  and  an  odoriferous  herb.  On  the  day  st 
of  confecration,  the  Colhuan  prince  failed  not  to  at-^e 
tend  with  his  nobility  ;  not  with  a  view  to  do  honour 
to  the  feftival,  but  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  Mexicans.  Mexk®. 
Their  derilion,  however,  was  foon  changed  into  hor¬ 
ror,  when  the  Mexicans,  after  a  folemn  dance,  brought 
forth  the  four  Xochimilean  prifoners  they  had  taken  ; 
and,  after  having  made  them  dance  a  little,  cut  open 

theii? 
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'  Mexico.  ■  their  breads  with  the  knife  which  lay  on  the  altar, 
■  /—  anj  plucking  0ut  their  hearts,  offered  them,  while  yet 
warm  and  palpitating  with  life,  to  their  diabolical  idol. 
This  horrible  facrifice  had  fitch  an  effeft  upon  the 
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habitations,  as  well  as  clothing  and  other  neceffimes,  Mexico, 
they  initituted  a  commerce  with  the  people  who  dwelt 
on  the  borders  of  ' the  lake,  fupplying  them  with  fifh, 
water-fowl,  and  other  more  minute  inhabitants  of  the 


fpeftators,  that  both  king  and  fubjefts  deftred  the  lake  and  marfhes,  which  they  contrived  to  tender  eat- 


Mexicans  immediately  to  quit  their  territories  and 
where  they  pleafed.  This  order  was  inftantly  obeye< 
the  whole  nation  took  their  rout  towards  the  north, 
until  they  came  to  a  place  named  Xcat%it%intlan,  fitu- 
a*ted  betwixt  two  lakes,  and  afterwards  named  Mexi- 


able;  and  in  return  for  all  this  they  received  the  necef- 
faries  above-mentioned.  The  greateft  effort  of  their 
induftry,  however,  was  the  conftruftion  of  floating 
gardens,  by  means  of  bufhes  and  mud  of  the  lake  ; 
and  thefe  they  brought  to  fuch  perfection  that  they  pro- 


calttinco  ;  but  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  being  difeon-  duced  maize,  pepper,  chia,  French  beans,  and  gourds. 


tented  with  this  fituation,  as  indeed  they  feem  very 
often  to  have  been,  they  proceeded  to  Ixtacalco ,  fti” 


For  thirteen  years  that  the  Mexicans  had  to  llruggle  The  two  i 
with  extreme  difficulty,  they  remained  at  peace  ;*but  taitiom,  i'e-'  j 


nearer  to  the  fite  of  Mexico.  Here  they  formed  the  no  fooner  did  they  begin  to  profper  and  live  comfort- Parate* 


image  of  a  little  mountain  of  paper,  and  danced  round 
it  a  whole  night,  finging  their  viftory  over  the  Xo- 
chimilcas,  and  returning  thanks  to  their  god  for  ha- 


ably,  than  the  inveterate  enmity  betwixt  the  1 
faCtiona  formerly  mentioned  broke  out  in  all  its  fury. 
This  produced  a  feparation  ;  and  one  of  the  parties 


ving  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Colhuas.  Cla-  took  up  their  refidence  on  a  fmall  ifland  at  a  little  dif- 


vigero  is  of  opinion,  that  by  this  mountain  they  re-  tance  to  the  northward,  which,  from  an  heap  of  fand 


prefented  Colhuacan,  as  in  their  pictures  it  was  al*  found  there,  they  at  firft  named  Xa’tiloleo,  but  after 
ways  reprefented  by  a  hunch-backed  mountain;  and  wards  7(ate!olco,_  from  a  terrace  conftrufted  by  them. 


felves.  This  ifland  was  afterwards  united  to  that  of 
Tenochtitlan. 

About  this  time  the  Mexicans  divided  their  city 
into  four  parts,  a  divifion  which  ftill  fubfifts ;  each 


this  is  the  literal  fignification  of  the  nnr 
'They  fettle  Having  (laid  two  years  in  Iztacalco,  they  came  to 

thedland*  a  P^ace  on  ^ie  "’here  they  found  a  nopal  or  opuit- 
oA'hich*  t*a  growing  in  a  ftone,  and  over  it  the  foot  of  an 
,«JVIexic.  eagle.  All  the  Mexican  hiftorians  fay  that  this  was  quarter  having  now  its  tutelar  faint,  as  it  had  for- 

w  as  built,  the  mark  given  them  by  their  oracle  of  the  place  where  merly  its  tutelar  god.  Ill  the  midft  of  their  city 
they  were  finally  to  fettle.  Here,  theft,  they  put  an  r  n  e 

end  to  their  wanderings  5  and,  as  foon  as  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  pofTeffion  of  the  fpot,  an  altar  was  erefted  to  the 


was  the  fanftuary  of  their  great  god  Mexitli,  whom 
they  conftantly  preferred  to  all  the  reft.  To  him 
they  daily  performed  aCts  of  adoratidh  :  but  inflead 


god,  or  rather  devil,  whom  they  worfhipped.  The  of  making  any  progrefs  in  humanity,  they  feem  to 


altar  was  confecrated  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  have  daily  improved  in  the  molt  horrible  barbarities,  a? 
cruel  religion  which  thefe  people  had  adopted.  Ha-  at  leaft  in  their  religion.  The  dreadful  facrifices  MonftroifJ 
ving  at  that  time  no  prifoners  among  them,  one  of  made  of  their  prifoners  already  mentioned,  could  cnly  barbarity  <Jf 
their  number  vent  out  in  queft  of  fome  animal  for  a  he  exceeded  by  that  which  we  are  now  about  to  re.'^rel1' 

’ " '  ’  ’  ’  ’  "  late.  Being  now  on  a  more  refpeftable  footing  than® 

formerly,  they  fent  an  embafly  to  the  petty  king  of 
Colhuacan,  tequefling  him  to  fend  them  one  of  his 


viClim  ;  but  happening  to  meet  with  a  Colhuan, 
quarrel  enfued  ;  and  the  Mexican  proving  victorious, 
bound  his  enemy,  brought  him  home,  and  prefented 


his  heart  to  the 'idol.  Around  this  altar  they  now  be-  daughters,  that  (he  might  be  confecrated  the  mother 
gan  to  build  their  habitations ;  which,  like  the  cele-  of  their  protecting  god.  The  unfufpefting  prince, 


brated  city  of  Rome,  confifled  at  firft  of  a  parcel  of  intoxicated  with  the  thoughts  of  haying  his  daughter 
mifera'  le  rufh  huts ;  as  they  were  then  furnifhed  with  made  a  goddefs,  readily  citnplied  with  their  defirc.— - 
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no  better  materials.  Their  city,  if  fuch  it  might  be 
called,  was  named  Tenochtitlan ,  and  afterwards  Mexiie, 
which  name  afterwards  prevailed ;  and,  according  to 
Clavigero,fignifies  the  place  of  Mexitli  or  Huit%ilopochtli, 
their  god  of  war ;  and  in  this  refpeCt  alfo  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Mexico  was  fimilar  to  that  of  Rome,  the  latter 
being  protefted  by  Mars  their  god  of  war,  as  the 
Mexicans  were  by  Mexitli. 

Thc’r  mi-  The  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  the  year  >325, 
•  ferable  fi  u- in  the  mod  incommodious  fituation  we  can  imagine, 
.■ation  at  viz  on  a  fmall  ifland  named  Tenochtitlan,  in  the  mid- 
“r  *  die  of  a  great  lake,  without  ground  to  cultivate  for 


The  unfortunate  princefs  was  condufted  in  great  tri¬ 
umph  to  Mexico ;  but  no  fooner  was  fhe  arrived, 
than  fhe  was  facrificed  in  the  fhocking  manner  above 
related }  and,  to  add  to  thv  horror  of  the  deed,  the 
body  was  flayed,  and  one  of  the  braveft  young  men 
of  the  nation  dreffed  in  her  fkin.  Her  father,  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  dreadful  tranfaftion,  was  invited  by  the 
Mexicans  to  be  prefent  at  the  apotheofis  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  went  to  fee  the  foletnnity,  and  to  worfhip  the 
new  divinity.  He  was  led  into  the  fanftuary,  where 
the  young  man  flood  clothed  in  the  bloody  ilcifi 
of  his  daughter  5  but  the  darknefs  of  the  place  pre- 


lheir  fiibfiftence,  or  even  room  fufficient  to  build  their  vented  him  from  feeing  what  was  before  him.  They 
habitations.  Their  life  was  therefore  as  miferable  here  gave  him  a  cenfer  in  his  hand,  and  fome  copal  to 


for  fome  time  as  it  had  been  when  they  were  on  the  begin  his  worfhip  j  but  having  difeovered  by  the  flame  . 


i flands  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  they  were  reduced  of  the  copal  the  horrible  fpeftacle,  lie  ran  out  in  a 


to  the  fame  fhTts  to  maintain  thcmfelvss.  To  enlarge  dill  rafted  manner,  calling  upon  his  people  to  re- 
1  nf  <  Iw^i-  ,*Hnn/l  r’wsvf  nafifitdec  in-  venae  the  iimirv  i  but  this  thev  were  not  able  to  do 


the^oundaries  of  their  ifland,  they  drove  palifades  in- 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  water  which  were  moll  (hallow, 


venge  the  injury  ;  but  this  they  were  not  able  to  do 
at  that  time  nor  ever  after.  Hiftorians  are  unanr- 


terracing  them  with  ftones  and  turf,  and  uniting  to  mous,  that  this  facrifice  was  performed  at  the  exprefs 
*  ♦*  nnAc  p™-nmand  nf  lhp  devil:  and  indeed  in  this  inflance* 


their  principal  ifland  feveral  other  fmaller  ones  which 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  procure  to  themfclves 
*fterwards  ftones,  wood,  &c.  for  conflrufting  their 


command  of  the  devil ;  and  indeed  in  this  inftance, 
their  credulity  feems  pardonable  ;  though  Clavigero, 
with  more  reafon,  aferibes  it  to  his  priefts. 

In 


Mexico. 


Acam  pit-  a  king,  the  choice  fell  upon  Acamapitzin,  a  man  of  conliderable  cities  ;  but  Clavigero  thinks  he  muft 
mu  the  firft  great  ehimatioh  among  them,  aud  defcended  from  this  only  have  been  an  auxiliary,  it  being  very  im- 

(sii’g  of  Opochtli  a  noble  Atzecan,  and  a  princefs  of  the  royal  probable,  that  while  he  could  fcarce  maintain  his 

family  of  Colhuacau.  As  he  was  yet  a  bachelor,  own  tetritories,  he  Ihould  think  of  foreign  conquefts. 
they  attempted  to  negociate  a  marriage,  firft  with  Acamapitzin  died  in  1389,  greatly  lamented  by 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Tacuha,  and  then  of  the  Mexicans,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  an  in- 

the  king  of  Azcapozalco  :  but  thefe  proposals  being  terregnnm  of  four  months.  As  the  deceafed  mo- 

rejected  with  difdain,  they  applied  to  Acolmiztli  narch  had  formally  reiigned  his  authority  into  the 

lord  of  Coatlichan,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  three  hands  of  his  nobles,  it  was  ncceffary  that  a  new  dec¬ 


ree  Tlate 
fclcos  alfo 
•hooie  a 

fg- 
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In  the  year  13*2 'the  Mexican  government  was  at  that  time  comprehended  the  whole  of  his  domf-'  Mexico.-* 

changed  from  an  ariftocracy  to  a  monarchy.  At  fir  ft  nions,  for  37  years  in  peace.  His  queen  being  bar-  “"V “■* 
they  were  governed  by  20  lords,  of  whom  one  had  ten,  he  married  another  wife,  but  without  abandon- 
an  authority  fuperior  to  the  reft.  This  naturally  fug-  ing  the  firft ;  and  thefe  two,  inftead  of  being  rivals 
gelled  the  idea  of  monarchy ;  and  to  this  change  they  to  one  another,  lived  together  in  the  utmoft  harmony; 
were  alfo  induced  by  the  contemptible  ftate  in  which  the  firft  wife  taking  upon  herfelf  the  charge  of  edu- 

*’ n-’M  — - J  1  eating  Huitxilihuitl,  the  fon  of  the  fccond.  He  had, 

befides,  feveral  children  by  other  women,  and  one 
named  Ilzco/it!,  who  afterwards  proved  one  of  the 
bell  and  moft  renowned  kings  who  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Mexico.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  conquered  four 


their  nation  ftill  continued,  thinking  that  the  royal 
dignity  would  confer  upon  it  a  degree  of  fplendor 
which  otherwife  it  could  not  enjoy  ;  and  that  by 
having  one  leader,  they  would  be  better  able  to  op- 
pofe  their  enemies.  Proceeding,  therefore,  to  deft 


tiou  fhould  take  place  ;  apd  when  this  was  done,  the 
choice  fell  upon  Huitzilihuitl,  the  fon  of  Acama-  Huitzdi- 
pitzin.  As  he  was  ftill  unmarried,  it  was  refolvtd,  hu!,l  tfie 
if  poffible,  to  procure  him  an  honourable  and  advan-con<i  kinS» 
tageous  match.  With  this  view,  a  deputation  of 
nobility  was  fent  to  the  king  of  Azcapozalco,  re¬ 
queuing,  in  very  humble  terms,  an  alliance  with  one 


Acolhuan  princes  ;  who  complied  with  their  reqreft, 
and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Tlatelolcos,  the  natural  ri¬ 
vals  of  the  Mexicans,  refolded  not  to  be  behind  them 
in  any  thing  which  had  the  leaft  appearance  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  glory  of  their  ftate.  They  likewife, 
therefore,  chofe  a  king  ;  but  not  thinking  proper  to  ' 

choofe  him  from  among  themfelves,  they  applied  to  of  his  daughters.  The  exprefiions  made  ufe  of  by 
the  king  of  the  Tepar.ecas,  who  readily  fent  them  thefe  ambaffadors  are  faid  by  our  author  to  have 
his  fon  ;  and  he  was  crowned  firft  king  of  TIatelolco  been  particularly  elegant  in  the  Mexican  language  : 
in  1353  In  this  the  Tlatelolcos  feem  to  have  had  but  it  is  difficult  to  underftand  how  a  fpeech  made 
a.  defign  of  humbling  their  rivals,  as  well  as  render-  among  a  people  ignorant  cf  the  art  of  writing  could 
ing  themfelves  more  refpeftable  ;  and  therefore  it  is  be'  particularly  recorded  at  the  interval  of  fome  hun- 
probable,  that  they  had  reprefented  the  Mexicans  as  dreds  of  years  after.  They  are  as  follow  s  “  We  be- 
wanting  in  that  refpeft  due  to  the  Tepanecan  mo-  feech  you,  with  the  moft  profound  refpeft,  to  take 
rarch,  as  having  elefted  a  king  without  his  leave,  compaffion  on  our  mailer  and  your  fervant  Huitzili- 

though  at  the  fame  time  they  were  tributaries  to  huitl,  confined  among  the  thick  rulhes  of  the  lake. _ _ 

him.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  took  a  He  is  without  a  wife,  and  we  without  a  queen. _ 

Mexicans  resolution  to  double  their  tribute.  Hitherto  they  Vouchfafe,  Sir,  to  part  with  one  of  your  jewels  or 
ppietfci!.  had  paid  only  a  certain  number  of  filh  and  water-  moft  precious  feathers.  Give  us  one  of  your  daugh- 
fovvl  ;  but  now  they  were  ordered  to  bring  alfo  feve-  ters,  who  may  come  to  reign  over  U3  in  a  country 
ral  thoufands  of  fir  and  willow  plants  to  be  fet  in  the  which  belongs  to  you.”  ;o 

roads  and  gardens  of  Azcapozalco,  and  to  tranfport  This  piece  of  oratory  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  the  Marries  a 
to  the  court  a  great  floating  garden,  which  pro-  king,  that  he  granted  their  requeft,  and  a  Tepanecan  dauKt}ter  * 
duced  vegetables  of  every  kind  known  in  Anahuac.  princefs  was  conducted  in  great  triumph  to'  Mexico,*^ 

This  being  accomplilhed  with  great  difficulty,  the  where  the  marriage  was  folemhizea  with  the  utmoft  uecansf^ 
king  commanded  them  next  year  to  bring  him  an o-  joy.  Though  this  princefs  brought  him  a  fon  the 
ther  garden,  with  a  duck  and  fwan  in  it  both  fitting  firft  year  of  their  marriage,  the  king,  in  order  to 
upon  eggs;  but  fo,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Azcapo-  Strengthen  himfelf  by  frefli  alliances,  married  alfo  the 
zalco  the  brood  might  be  ready  to  hatch.  This  daughter  of  another  prince,  by  whom  he  had  Monte- 
was  alfo  done  ;  and  the  prince  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  auma  Ilhuicamina,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Mexri 
feeing  the  young  birds  come  out  of  the  eggs.  The  can  kings.  3r 

third  year  they  were  ordered  to  bring  a  live  flag  a-  We  muft  now  return  to  the  hillory  of  the  Acol-  of 
long  with  a  garden.  This  was  more  difficult  than  huans,  who  at  this  time  were  governed  by  Techot- TechotlaIsl 
any  of  the  former  talks  ;  becaufe  they  were  obliged,  lala  the  fon  of  Quimatzin.  For  30  years  this  prince  (.oftrnari 
in  order  to  hunt  the  Hag,  to  go  to  the  mountains  of  enjoyed  an-  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  This  was  in- 
the  continent,  where  they  ,  were  in  danger  of  falling  terrupted  by  the  revolt  of  Tzompan,  prince  of  X3I- 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies;  however,  this  alfo  toean,  and  the  laft  of  the  family  of  Chieonquauhtli, 
was  accomplilhed,  and  the  defire  of  the  king  gratified.  one  of  the  three  original  Acolhuan  princes,  who  had 
In  this  manner  the  Mexicans  were  oppreffed  for  drawn  into  his  conlpiracy  tire  fuvereigns  of  fix  other 
no  lefs  than  50  years.  They  freed  themfelves,  how-  Hates.  The  king,  out  of  refpeft  to.  the  quality  of 
ever,  from  all  their  difficulties  by  vigorous  exertions,  the  rebel,  offered  to  pardon  him  if  he  would  lay 
abfurdly  aferibing  to  the  proteftion  of  that  malevo-  down  his  arms;  but  Tzompan,  confident  of  his 
lent  being  whom  they  worlhipped  the  glory  of  every  llrength,  rejefted  the  offer  with  contempt.  The  king- 
deliverance*  Acamapitzin  governed  this  city,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend  an  army  againft  him,  » 

3  is* 
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In  which  the  Tepanecans  and  Mexicans  ferved  as  .chotlala,  which  happened  in  1406,  the  king  of  A  2-  Mexidi, 
J  auxiliaries.  The  war  lafted  only  two  months  ;  Tzom-  capozalco,  without  making  the  ufual  fubmiffions  to  the  » 


Maxtlaton 
an  invete- 


pan  was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  along  with  feveral  new  king,  to  whom  he  was  a  feudatory,  fet  out  for  his 
others  of  the  principal  rebels.  The  Mexicans,  who  own  territories,  with  a  view  to  ftir  Up  the  other  feu- 
had  behaved  with  great  valour,  returned  in  triumph  datory  princes  to  rebellion.  Having  called  to  him 
to  their  city,  while  Techotlala  took  feveral  very  pru-  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  Tlatleloc®,  he  told  them, 
dent  meafures  to  ftrengthen  his  government,  prevent  that  Techotlala,  who  had  long  tyrannized  over  that 
rebellions  in  future,  and  to  augment  the  fplendor  of  country,  being  dead,  he  defigned  to  procure  freedom 
his  throne.  to  the  princes,  fo  that  each  might  rule  his  own  terri- 

In  confequence  of  the  renown  acquired  in  this  -war  tory  entirely  independent  of  the  king  of  Acolhuacan; 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  advantages  refulting  from  but  for  this  purpofe  he  needed  their  afiiftance,  and 
the  alliance  with  the  king  of  Azcapozalco,  that  trufted  to  their  well  known  fpirit  to  take  part  with 

people  now  began  to  be  held  in  much  higher  eftima-  him  in  the  enterprife.  He  informed  them  likewife, 

tion  by  their  neighbours  than  before.  They  ex-  that  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs,  he  would  find  means 
tended  their  commerce,  and  in  confequence  of  that,  to  unite  other  princes  in  the  confederacy, 

came  to  wear  cotton  inftead  of  the  threads  of  the  The  new  king  of  Acolhuacan,  in  the  mean  time, 
wild-palm,  which  had  formerly  eonftittned  their  whole  was  employed  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
drefs  :  but  this  gleam  of  profperity  was  foon  over-  and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his  fub- 
Caft,  and  they  had  to  encounter  a  more  inveterate  je&s.  The  combination  againft  him  was  foon  difco- 

and  formidable  enemy  than  any  that  they  had  yet  vered  j  but  though  Ixtlilxochitl  was  defirous  of  head- 

met  with.  This  was  Maxtlaton  prince  of  Coyoacan,  ing  his  army  in  perfon,  he  was  diffuaded  from  fo  do- 
and  fon  to  the  king  of  Azcapozalco.  Being  of  a  ing  by  his  courtiers ;  fo  that  the  conduft  of  the  war1 
criiel  and  revengeful  temper,  for  which  he  was  dread-  was  committed  to  his  generals.  To  weaken  the  ene* 
ed  even  by  his  father,  he  refolved  to  refent  the  in-  my,  they  ravaged  the  territories  of  fix  revolted  ftates! 
dignity  which  he  pretended  to  have  beep  done  to  him  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fuperior  difcipline 
by  the  marriage  of  his  filler  to  the  king  of  Mexico,  of  the  royal  army,  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the 
The  true  caiife  of  his  dtfpJeafure,  however,  was  his  rebels  with  great  obftinacy,  their  armies  being  con- 
fear  that  the  Tepanecan  crown  might  devolve  on.his  ftantly  recruited  by  frefh  troops  in  proportion  to  their 
•filler's  fon  by  Huitzilihiutl ;  and  to  prevent  this,  he  Ioffes.  At  laft,  after  three  years  of  a  ruinous  war, 
took  the  barbarous  method  of  fending  affaffins  to  mur*  the  king  of  Azcapozalco,  finding  that  his  refources 
der  his  nephew.  The  king  of  Mexico  was  not  then  would  at  laft  fail  him,  fued  for  peace  ;  but  with  a  de- 
able  to  refent  the  injury  ;  for  though,  by  his  marriage  fign  of  accomplifhing  by  treachery  what  he  had  not 
with  the  Tepanecan  princafs,  the  oppreffive  tribute  yet  been  able  to  do  by  force.  His  adverfary,  equally 
was  taken  off,  and  the  Mexicans  had  only  to  pay  a  reduced  with  himfelf,  confented  to  a  peace,  though 
couple  of  ducks  annually,  by  Way  of  acknowledging  he  knew  very  well  that  the  Tepanecan  prince  intend* 
the  Tepanecan  fuperiority,  yet  the  One  nation  was  far  ed  to  obferve  it  no  longer  than  fuited  his  purpofe.  ^ 

from  being  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  other.—  In  the  year  1409  died  Huitzilihuitl  king  of  Mexi-  Chimalpa* 
The  barbarity  of  Maxtlaton  was  not  unknown  to  his  Co,  who  likewife  left  the  right  of  elefting  a  fucceffor  >’pra  third 
father  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he' did  not  refent  it ;  and  to  the  nobility.  They  made  choice  of  his  brother 
indeed  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  took  Chimalpopoca  j  and  from  thence  it  became  an  efta- 
part  with  his  fon  in  moft  of  his  wicked  enterprifes.  blifhed  law  to  choofe  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  de- 
As  the  Mexicans  advanced  in  wealth  and  power,  ceafed  king,  or  if  he  had  no  brothers  to  ele£k  one  of 
fo  did  their  rivals  the  inhabitants  of  Tlatlelolco. —  his  grandfons.  While  the  new  prince  was  endeavour- 
Their  firft  king  died  in  1399,  leaving  his  fubjefts  ing  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne,  the  treacherous 
greatly  improved  in  civilization,  and  the  city  much  Tezozomoc  ufed  all  means  in  his  power  to  ftrengthen 
enlarged  and  beautified.  The  rivalfhip  which  fub-  the  party  he  had  formed  againft  the  king  of  Acolhua- 
fifted  between  the  two  cities  had  indeed  greatly  can.  In  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  both.  The  the  unfortunate  prince  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the 
Mexicans  had  formed  fo  many  alliances  by  marriage  neceffity  of  wandering  among  the  neighbouring  moun- 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  had  fo  much  impro-  tains,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army,  accompanied  by  the 
ved  their  agriculture,  and  floating  gardens  on  the  lords  of  Huexolta  and  Coatlichan,  who  remained  al- 
lake,  and  had  built  fo  many  more  vefiels  to  fupply  -ways  faithful  to  him.  The  Tepanecans  diftrefled  him 
their  extended  commerce  and  fifhing,  that  they  were  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  intercepting  his  provifions,  that 
enabled  to  celebrate  their  fecular  year,  anfwering  to  he  was  forced  to  beg  them  of  his  enemies.  One  of  Diftrefs  and 


A.  D,  1402,  with  greater  magnificence  than  they  his  grandfons  was  fent  to  Otompan,  a  rebel  ftate,  to  death  of 
had  ever  done  fince  they  left  their  original  country  of  requeft  them  to  fupply  their  king  with  the  provifions  he  ■ 


nate  reign 
of  Techot- 
fela’s  foil. 


Atztlan. 

All  this  time  Techotlala  continued  to  reign  in  caufe  of  the  rebels,  which  they  had  efpoufed.  No  - 
Acolhuacan;  but  being  now  very  far  advanced  in  talk  could  be  more  dangerous ;  yet  fuch  was  the  mag- 
years,  and  finding  his  end  approach,  he  called  to  him  nanimity  of  the  young  prince’s  difpofition,  that  he 
his  fon  Ixtlilxochitl,  and  recommended  to  him  to  be-  readily  fet  out  on  the  journey  ;  nor  was  he  deterred  by 
ware  of  the  ambitious  difpofition  of  the  king  of  Az-  the  information  he  got  that  there  were  in  the  place  cer- 
capozalco,  as  he  was  apprehenfive  that  he  might  at-  tain  Tepanecans  who  had  come  on  purpofe  to  publilh  a 
tempt  fomething  againft  the  peace  of  the  empire,  proclamation  from  Tezozomoc.  He  went  boldly  to  the 
His  fufpicions  were  verified  ;  for  on  the  death  of  Te-  moft  public  place  of  the  town,  and  in  prefence  of  thofe 
N°2i6.  4  whs 
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•  who  publiihed  the  proclamation  made  known  his  re*  ereft  in  a  chair. 
'  quell.  This  heroifm,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
the  fuccefs  it  deferved.  His  propofitions  were  derided 
From  the  moment  they  were  made  ;  but  the  people 
did  not  offer  any  farther  infult,  until  one  of  the  mean- 


M  E  X 

In  this  miferable  condition,  how- 
ever,  he  never  forgot  his  tyranny  nor  cruelty.  From  ”""Y' 
his  cradle  he  iffued  oppreflive  laws  relating  to  the  A- 
colhuacaus  ;  and  almoft  with  his  laft  breath  renewed 
his  commands  with  regard  to  Nezahualcojotl.  At  laft 


er  fort  threw  a  ftone  at  him,  exciting  others  of  the  he  expired  in  the  year  1422,  leaving  the  crown  to  his 
fame  ftamp  to  put  him  to  death.  The  Tepanecans,  fon  Tajatzin. 


who  had  hitherto  continued  filent,  perceiving  their  op¬ 
portunity,  joined  in  the  general  cry  to  kill  the  prince, 
and  began  alfo  to  throw  ftones.  The  prince  attempted 
firft  to  defend  himfelf,  and  afterwards  to  efcape  by 
flight ;  but,  both  being  equally  impoffible,  he  fell  un¬ 
der  a  fhower  of  ftones.  The  Tepanecans  exulted  in 
this  aft  of  treachery,  and  foon  after  cut  ®ff  Ixtlixo- 
chitl  himfelf,  after  having  treacheroufly  perfuaded  him 
to  a  conference  with  two  of  their  captains.  This  per¬ 
fidious  aft  was  committed  in  fight  of  the  royal  army, 
who  were  too  weak  to  revenge  it  t  the  royal  corpfe 
s  faved  with  difficulty  ;  and  Nezahualcojotl ,  heir  ap- 


Tezozoitioc  was  no  fooner  dead  than  Maxtlaton,  3& 
without  paying  the ieaft  regard  to  his  father’s  will,  be-  edh”6 
gan  to  exercife  the  funftions  of  a  fovereign.  Though  Maxtlaton. 
it  wa3  the  right  of  Tajatzin  to  invite  to  his  father’s 
funeral  whom  he  pleafed,  Maxtlaton  took  that  upon 
himfelf.  Nezahualcajotl,  though  not  invited,  came 
among  the  reft ;  but  though  Teuftzintli,  brother  to 
Maxtlaton,  infilled  upon  his  being  put  to  death,  the 
latter  oppofed  it,  as  it  could  not  then  be  done  private¬ 
ly,  and  he  hoped  to  find  another  opportunity.  No 
fooner  were  the  funeral  ceremonies  over,  however, 
than  Maxtlaton  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  to  his  bro- 
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parent  to  the  crown,  was  obliged  to  fhelter  himfelf  ther  Tajatzin,  that  the  prince  thought  proper  to  re- 

- 1  /t  r - -1  c- - r1--'- - tire  to  Chimilpopoca  king  of  Mexico,  to  whom  he 

had  been  particularly  recommended  by  his  father,  in 
order  to  have  his  advice.  This  monarch,  agreeable  to 
the  charafter  of  that  age  and  people,  advifed  him  to 
invite  his  brother  to  an  entertainment,  and  then  mur- 


among  the  bufhes  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 

Tezozomoc  having  now  in  a  great  meafure  gained 
his  point,  proceeded  to  pour  down  his  troops  upon 
thofe  cities  and  diftrifts  which  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  late  unfortunate  monarch.  The  people  made  a 
molt  defperate  defence,  and  killed  vaft  numbers  of  der  him.  Unluckily  for  them  both,  this  difeourfe  was 
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their  enemies ;  but  at  laft  being  themfelves  reduced  by 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  in  danger  of  total  extermi¬ 
nation,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  habitations 
and  fly  to  other  countries.  The  tyrant,  then,  finding 
himfelf  fuperior  to  all  his  adverfaries,  gave  Tezcuco 
in  fief  to  Chimalpopoca  king  of  Mexico,  Huexotla  to 
Tlacacotl  king  of  Tlatelolco  ;  placing  faithful  gover¬ 
nors  in  other  places,  and  appointing  Azcapozalco,  the 
capital  of  his  own  territory,  the  royal  refidence  and 
cap’tal  of  Acolhuacan. 

Prince  Nezahualcajotl  was  prefent  in  difgiiife  at  this 
difpofal  of  his  dominions,  along  with  feveral  other  per- 
fons  of  diftinftion  who  were  enenves  of  the  tyrant; 
and  fo  much  was  he  tranfported  with  paffion,  that  it 
ivas  with  difficulty  lie  could  be  reftrained  from  killing 
Tezozomoc  on  the  fpot,  though  this  would  certainly 
have  been  done  at  the  expencc  of  his  own  life.  All 
the  reft  of  the  Acolhuacan  empire  fubmitted;  and  Ne¬ 
zahualcojotl  faw  himfelf  for  the  prefent  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown. 

Tezozomoc  had  now  attained  the  fummit  of  his  am¬ 
bition  i  but  inftead  of  conciliating  the  minds  of  his 


overheard  by  a  fetvant,  who  in  expeftation  of  a  reward 
informed  the  tyrant  of  what  lie  had  heard :  but  in¬ 
ftead  of  this,  Maxtlaton,  pretending  to  dilbelieve  his 
ftory,  drove  the  informer  from  his  prefence  with  igno¬ 
miny.  Notwithftanding  this  pretence,  the  tyrant  had 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  was  told  him ; 
and  therefore  determined  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  brother 
without  delay.  This  he  foon  accompliflied  in  the  very 
fame  way  that  had  been  projected  againft  himfelf. 
Tajatzin,  along  with  the  king  of  Mexico,  Tlatelolco, 
and  fome  other  feudatory  princes,  were  invited  by 
Maxtlaton  to  an  entertainment.  The  king  of  Mexico 
prudently  excufed  himfelf,  but  the  unfufpefting  Ta¬ 
jatzin  fell  into  the  fnare.  He  came,  to  the  place  of 
entertainment,  and  was  inftantly  put  to  death.  The  TaiaKin 
company  were  greatly  alarmed;  but  Maxtlaton,  having  murdered, 
explained  to  them  his  reafons  ,for  fo  doing,  they,  not 
only  excufcd  him,  but  proclaimed  him  king;  to  which 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  fears  greatly  contri¬ 
buted. 

Though  the  king  of  Mexico  efcaped  a  hidden  death 
by  his  abfence  at  this  time,  ft  was  only  to  perifli  in  a 


new  fubjefts,  oppreffed  them  with  new  taxes  ;  and  be-  more  flow  and  ignominious  manner.  The  vengeance  Miferable 
ing  confcious  of  the  precarious  fituation  in  which  he  of  Maxtlaton  firft  appeared  by  fending  him  a  woman’s  [*te  of  .the 
flood,  and  tormented  with  remorfe  on  account  of  his  drefs  in  return  to  the  prefent  he  fent  him  as  a  feuda-  Mexico 
crimes,  fell  into  melancholy,  and  was  haunted  with  tory ;  which  being  a  refleftion  upon  his  courage,  was 
frightful  dreams.  In  one,  he  imagined  that  Nezahu-  the  higheft  affront  that  could  be  offered  him.  This 


alcojotl,  transformed  into  an  eagle,  had  eat  out  his 
heart ;  and  in  another,  that,  in  the  fhape  of  a  lion, 
he  licked  his  body  and  fucked  his  blood.  Terrified 


infult,  however,  was  quickly  followed  by  one  of  a 
much  higher  nature.  Having  heard  that  one  of  the 
Mexican  princes’s  wives  was  an  extraordinary  beauty, 


by  thefe  vifions,  he  called  his  three  fons,  Tajatzin,  he  enjoined  fome  Tepanecan  ladies,  who  were  accu- 


Teuftzintli,  and  Maxtlafon,  enjoining  them  to  put  to 
death  Nezahualcojotl  as  foon  as  they  could  get  it  done 
without  being  publicly  known.  He  himfelf  furvived 
his  dreams  only  about  a  year.  He  was  now  become 
fo  old,  that  his  body  no  -longer  retained  its  natural 
heat.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  be  covered  up 
with. cotton  in  a  great  cradle,  not  being  able  to  fit 
Vo-l.  XI.  PartTI. 


Homed  to  vifit  that  princefs,  to  invite  her  to  fpend 
fome  days  with  them  at  Azcapozalco.  This  being1 
complied  with,  the  tyrant  eafily  got-  an  opportunity 
of  ravifhing  her,  and  then  fent  her  back  to  her  huf- 
band.  Chimilpopoca  was  fo  much  affefted  by  this 
misfortune,  that  he  refolved  to  offer  himfelf  up  a  fa- 
crifice  to  his  god.  Maxtlaton,  however,  was  refolved 
4  M  that 
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that -he  jhoidd  not  have  even  tins  fatisf«£tion.  At 
tB.n  ~ ti!£  very  *jme  0f  t>,e  ceremony  therefore  he  fent  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  ;  who  entering  Mexico  without  refinance, 
carried  off  the  king  alive,  to  the  aftoniftment  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  who  probably  were  fo  much  confound¬ 
ed  by  this  unexpected  adventure,  that  they  did  not 
think  of  making  any  refiftance. 

Chimilpopoca  being  carried  prifoner  to  Azcapozal- 
co,  was  confined  in  a  ilrong  wooden  cage,  the  com¬ 
mon  prifon  for  criminals.  Maxtlaton  ftill  was  not  fa- 
tisfied  :  he  wifiied  to  get  into  his  hands  Nezahual- 
cajotl ;  and  with  this  view  fent  a  meffage  to  him,  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  was  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  him  refpe&ing  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan. 
Though  the  prince  was  well  allured  of  the  tyrant’3 
treacherous  intentions,,  he  went  boldly  to  his  palace, 
prefented  himfelf  before  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  king  of  Mexico; 
he  had  heard  alfo  that  he  wrihed  to  take  away  his 
own  life  ;  he  defired  him  to  do  fo,  and  to  gratify  his 
He  it  vifit-  ma^ce*  Maxtlaton  was  fo  ftruck  with  this  fpeech, 
ed  in  pri  that  he  allured  the  prince  he  had  not  formed  any  de- 
fon  by  Na-  lign  againft  his  life  ;  and  that  he  neither  had  put  to 
zahualca-  death  the  king  of  Mexico,  new  would  do  fo.  He 
then  gave  orders  for  his  being  properly  entertained, 
and  even  allowed  him  to  pay  a  vilit  to  the  king  of 
Mexico  in  prifon.  The  unfortunate  Chimilpopoca, 
after  reciting  hi3  misfortunes,  requefted  the  prince 
not  to  return  to  court,  where  they  would  certainly 
fall  upon  fome  projeft  for  taking  away  his  life;  and 
having  pathetically  recommended  to  him  the  care  of 
his  fubjefts,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  gold  pendant  and 
fome  other  jewels  he  wore  5  after  which  they  took  a 
laft  farewell. 

Chimilpopoca  languilhed  in  prilon  for  fome  little 
time  after  the  departure  of  Nezaliualcojotl ;  but  life 
became  at  laft  fo  intolerable  to  him,  that  he  hanged 
tumfelf  in  his  girdle.  His  voluntary  death,  in  fpite  of 
all  that  the  tyrant  had  done  to  prevent  it,  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  latter,  that  he  refolved  upon  the  death  of  the 
prince  at  all  events,  whether  in  the  way  recommended 
by  his  father  or  not ;  to  which  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  was  likewife  inftigated  to  this  by  certain  predictions 
of  the  priefts.  He  fent  out  four  captains,  therefore, 
with  a  fmall  party  of  troops,  in  queft  of  the  fugitive 
prince,  with  orders  to  kill  him  as  foon  as  they  over- 
Adventuiestook  him.  Thefe  meffengers  of  death  fet  out  direct¬ 
ly  for  Tezcuco,  where  the  prince  happened  to  be  at 
that  time  playing  at  foot-ball ;  for  he  fpent  great  .part 
of  his  time  in  fuch  diverfions,  that  he  might  remove 
all  fufpicions  of  his  afpiring  to  the  throne  ;  and  thus 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  his  negociation3 
without  moleftation.  As  he  knew  the  errand  on  which 
the  Tepanecan  captains  came,  he  left  off  his  play  on 
their  appearance,  and  retired  to  his  inner  apartment. 
On  being  informed  that  they  inquired  for  him,  he 
fent  for  anfvver  that  he  would  wait  upon  them  after 
they  had  repofed  and  refreftied  themfelv.es.  The  prince 
made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  quit  the  houfe,  and 
retire  by  a  fecret  door  ;  or,  according  to  Torquema- 
da,  by  a  kind  of  labyrinth  which-  he  had  conftru&ed, 
and  through  which  none  but  himfelf  knew  the  way. 
He  then  fled  to  Coatlichan,  a  fmall  fettlement  of  wea¬ 
vers,  who  were  all  exceedingly  attached  to  him.  He 
was  purfued  thither  by  the  affalUns,  who  had  been 
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informed  by  a  countryman  of  the  road  he  had  taken  :  Mexico* 
but  fuch  was  the  inviolable  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  — 
that  feverail  of  them  fuft’ered  themfelves  to  be  put  to 
death  rather  than  difeover  the  place  of  his  conceal¬ 
ment.  Leaving  this  place,  therefore,  they  went  thro* 
the  country  in  queft  of  him ;  and  no  fopner  were  they 
gone,  than  the  prince  fet  out  in  a  way  diretftly  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  they  had  taken.  Being  purfued  in 
all  directions,  however,  he  was  in  the  utmoft  dan- 
ger,  and  would  once  have  been  made-  prifoner  if 
fome  countrymen  had  not  concealed  him  under  an 
heap  of  chia.  Having  efcaped  this  danger,  he  went 
to  a  pleafant  villa  at  Tezcotzinco,  belonging  to  his 
anceftors ;  where  he  was  met  by  fix  lords  who  had 
left  their  dates.  Having  confuked  with  them,  it  was 
determined  to  apply  to  the  Chalcefe,  although  they 
knew  that  they  were  an  unfaithful  and  treacherous 
people,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  the 
late  king.  He  was  then  met  by  ambafladors  from  the 
Cholulans,  who  offered  him  their  afiiftance  againft  the 
ufurper.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  was  jesiried  by  nunjbers 
of  others  ;  fo  that  he  was  not  only  no  longer  in  danger 
of  his  life,  but  began  to  be  formidable  to  his  enemies- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mexicans,  who  had  fuffered 
many  injuries  fince  the  death  of  Chimilpopoca,  raifcd 
to  the  throne  Itzcoatl,  the  fon  of  Acamapitzin  by  a  itzCoicl  r» £. 
Have,  and  who  was  accounted  the  moll  prudent,  juft,  fed  to  the** 
and  brave,  of  all  the  Mexican  nation.  His  election  throne  of 
was  no  lefs  pleafing  to  Nezahualcajotl  and  his  party,  M;  sieo, 
than  it  was  offenfive  to  Maxtlaton.  An  alliance  was^c°a^^£ 
quickly  concluded  between  the  exiled  prince  and  the  eajotl, 
king  of  Mexico  ;  and  this  was  foon  followed  by '■the 
commencement  of  hoftilities  on  the  part  of  the  former. 

His  firll  enterprife  was  againft  the  city  of  Tezcuco,, 
which  he  determined  to  take  by  affault,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  put 
to  death,  however,  all  the  officers  eftablifhed  by  the 
tyrant;  and  all  the  Tepanecans  he  found  there.  The 
very  fame  day  another  large  city  named  Acolman  was. 
furioufly  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  his  army ;  great 
numbers  put  to  the  fword,  and  among  the  reft  the  go¬ 
vernor,  who  was  brother  to  Maxtlaton  ;  and  the  fame 
day  alfo  Coatlichan  was  taken  by  the  Chalcefe. 

The  Mexican  monarch,  hearing  of  the  fucceffes  of  his 
ally,  fent  an  embaffy  to  congratulate  nim  upon  them. 

His  ambaffador  Wa3  a  fon  of  king  Huitzilihuitl,  named 
Montezuma ,  who  for  his  invincible  courage  and  great 
qualities  was  furnamed  the  man  of  great  heart  and  /^Dangerous. 
archer  of  heaven.  The  journey  was  extremely  dange- embaffy 
rous;  but  Montezuma  undertook  it  without  any  fear,un<*ertafec». 
accompanied  by  another  nobleman.  They  got  in  fhfety  ^i^ontc" 
to  the  place  where  the  prince  was ;  but  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  taken  prifoners,  and  were  carried  to  Chaleo ; 
the  lord  of  which  city,  named  Toteotzin,  was  an  invete¬ 
rate  enemy  to  the  Mexicans-  By  him-  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  clofe  confinement,  under  the  care  of  one 
Quateozin,  who  was  inviolably  attached  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can’  intereft.  Orders  were  given  to  the  latter  to  pro¬ 
vide  no  fuftenance  for  the  prifoners  but  what  was  pre- 
feribed  by  his  lord,  until  the  mode  of  death,  which, 
they  were  to  fuffer  ftiould  be  determined.-  Toteot¬ 
zin  then,  with  a  view  to  flatter  the  Huexotzincas,  fent 
his  prifoners  to  them,  that  they  might  be  facrificed- 
there  if  they  thought  pi oper.  Thefe  people,  however,, 
reje&cd  the  proposal  with  difdain ;  on  which  Toteot- 
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Mexico,  zm,  thinking  to  regain  the  favour  of  Maxtlaton,  not- 
J"’  1  v '  ■  withftanding  his  treachery  in  abandoning  his  caufe, 
informed  him  of  the  prifoners  he  had  in  his  pdffe'ffion. 
But  Maxtlaton  (whofe  character  feems  not  to  deferve 
all  the  reproaches  with  which  it  js  loaded)  called  him 
a  double-minded  traitor,  and  commanded  him  inftantly 
to  fet  the  prifoners  at  liberty.  Before  this  anfwer  ar¬ 
rived,  however,  Quateozin  had  inftru&ed  the  prifon¬ 
ers  how  to  make  their  efcape,  and  directed  them  alfo' 
rot  to  return  by  land  left  they  fhould  again  be  inter¬ 
cepted,  but  to  embark  at  a  certain  place,  and  proceed 
by  water  to  Mexico.  They  followed  his  advice  ex¬ 
actly;  and  having  got  to  the  place  to  which  they  were 
directed,  arrived  fafely  at  their  city,  to  the  great  fur- 
prife  and  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 

Toteotzin,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of  his  prifoners,  put 
Quateozin  to  a  cruel  death,  deftroying  alfo  all  his  fa¬ 
mily  excepting  one  fon  and  a  daughter;  of  whom  the 
4S  latter  fled  to  Mexico,  where  flie  was  highly  honoured 
Maxtlaton  on  jjCr  father’*  account.  Maxtlaton,  too,  notwith- 
war^gainft  ftandinS  his  generofity  to  the  prifoners  (which  Clavi- 
Mexico.  gero  derives  from  mere  oppofition  to  Toteotzin),  pre¬ 
pared  to  wage  a  formidable  war  with  the  Mexicans, 
who  had  agreed  to  unite  their  troops  with  thofe  of  the 
prince.  The  Mexican  populace,  terrified  at  engaging 
fo  powerful  an  enemy,  demanded  that  their  king  fhould 
fubmit  and  beg  for  peace.  So  great  was  the  tumult, 
that  the  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  confent;  and 
it  required  the  utmoft  exertions  of  Montezuma’s  elo¬ 
quence  to  perfuade  the  people  to  agree  to  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoftilities.  This  being  done  at  laft,  the 
king  next  called  together  the  chief  nobility,  and  afked 
which  of  them  would  have  the  courage  to  carry  an 
embafly  to  the  king  of  the  Tepanecans  ?  This  adven¬ 
ture  appeared  fo  hazardous,  that  all  of  them  kept  a 
deep  filence  until  Montezuma  declared  himfelf  willing 
to  undertake  the  arduous  enterprife.  He  was  ordered 
to  propofe  peace  to  Maxtlaton,  but  to  accept  of  no 
difhonourable  conditions ;  to  which  he  punctually  ad¬ 
hered.  Maxtlaton  refufed  to  give  any  immediate  an* 
fwer,  but  promifed  to  give  one  next  day,  after  he  had 
confulted  his  nobility.  Montezuma,  dreading  feme 
treachery  if  he  ftaid  all  night,  promifed  to  return  next 
day  ;  which  he  did,  and  was  told  that  Maxtlaton  had 
determined  upon  w'ar.  Montezuma  then  performed 
the  ceremony  of  challenging  him,  by  preftnting  him 
with  certain  defenfive  weapons,  anointing  his  head, 
and  fixing  feathers  upon  it,  as  was  cuftomary  to  do 
with  dead  perfons.  Laftly,  he  protefted,  in  the  name 
of  his  matter,  that  as  Maxtlaton  would  not  accept  of 
the  offered  peace,  he  and  all  the  Tepanecans  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  ruined.  Maxtlaton  fhowed  not  the  leaft 
fign  of  difpleafure,  but  gave  Montezuma  arms  in  like 
manner  to  prefent  to  the  king  of  Mexico  ;  and  direct¬ 
ed  him,  for  his  perfonal  fecurity,  to  return  in  difguife 
through  a  fmall  outlet  from  the  palace.  Montezuma 
followed  his  advice ;  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf 
out  of  danger,  began  to  infult  the  Tepanecan  guards  ; 
and  though  they  rufhed  violently  upon  him,  he  not 
only  efcaped  from  their  attacks,  but  killed  one  or  two 
of  them. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  the  populace  were  again 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  confteruation  by  the  news 
that  w’ar  was  inevitable,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  had  challenged  one  another.  They  now  requeft- 
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ed  the  king  to  allow  them  to  retire  from  their  city,  of  Mexico, 
which  they  fuppofed  the  ruin  to  be  certain.  The  king  ‘~‘"r 
encouraged  them  with  the  hopes  of  victory.  “  But  if 
we  are  conquered  (replied  they),  what  will  become 
of  us?”  “  If  that  happens  (anfwered  the  king),  we 
are  that  moment  bound  to  deliver  ourfelves  into  your 
hands,  to  be  made  facrifices  at  your  pleafure.”  “  Be  it 
fo  (replied  they),  if  we  are  conquered  5  but  if  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  victory,  we  and  our  defeendants  are  bound  to 
be  tributary  to  you  ;  to  cultivate  your  lands  and  thofe 
of  your  nobles  ;  to  build  your  houfes ;  and  to  carry 
for  you,  when  you  go  to  war,  your  arms  and  bag- 

gaC 


ittere  being  thus  fettled,  intelligence  was  fent  to  He  it  de- 
prince  Nezahualcajotl  to  repair  with  his  army  to  Mexi-  feated  and 
co,  which  he  did  without  delay  ;  and  the  day  after  his^'leC. 
arrival  a  furious  engagement  took  place.  The  Tepa¬ 
necan  army  was  commanded  by  a  general  named  Ma~ 
xatl ;  Maxtlaton  himfelf  not  judging  it  proper  to  quit 
his  capital.  The  foldiers  on  both  fides  fought  with 
the  utmoft  bravery;  but  towards  night  the  Mexicans, 
diflieartened  by  feeihg  the  army  of  their  enemies  con¬ 
tinually  increafing  in  number,  began  once  more  to 
lofe  their  courage  and  talk  of  furrendering.  The 
k»ng>  greatly  concerned,  alked  Montezuma  what  ihould 
be  done  to  difiipate  the  fears  of  the  people  ?  That 
brave  prince  replied,  that  they  muft  fight  till  death  ; 
that  if  they  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  it 
would  be  honourable ;  but  to  furvive  their  defeat, 
would  be  eternaj  ignominy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
falutary  than  this  advice  at  fo  critical  a  junfture  :  for 
the  Mexicans  were  already  begun  to  implore  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  promife  to  facrifice  their 
chiefs,  whofe  ambition  had  brought  the  whole  nation 
into  fuch  a  dilemma.  On  hearing  this,  the  whole 
body  of  nobility,  with  the  king  and  Montezuma  at 
their  head,  affaulted  the  enemy  fo  furioufly,  that  they 
repulfed  them  from  a  ditch  of  which  they  had  taken 
poffeffion  ;  after  which,  Montezuma,  happening  to  en¬ 
counter  Mazatl  the  Tepanecan  general,  ftruck  him 
fuch  a  blow  on  the  head  that  he  fell  down  lifelefs. 

Thus  the  Mexicans  were  infpired  with  frefti  courage, 
and  their  enemies  proportionally  difpirited:  however, 
they  retired  for  that  night  to  the  city,  in  fome  hopes  of 
being  able  to  retrieve  their  fortune  next  day.  Maxtlaton 
encouraged  them  by  every  method  in  his  power  ;  but 
fortune  proved  ftill  more  unfavourable  than  the  day 
before.  The  Tepanecans  were  now  entirely  defeated, 
and  the  city  of  Azcapozalco  taken.  Maxtlaton,  who 
feems  not  to  have  had  the  courage  to  fight,  had  not 
now  the  prefence  of  mind  to  fly.  He  attempted  in¬ 
deed  to  hide  himfelf;  but  being  quickly  difeovered, 
he  was  beaten  to  death  with  flicks  and  ftones.  The 
city  was  plundered,  the  inhabitants  butchered,  and 
the  houfes  deftroyed  by  the  victors. 

This  victory  proved  decifive  in  favour  of  the  confe-T, 
derates.  Every  other  place  of  ftrength  in  the  country  necansenV 
was  quickly  reduced,  until  the  Tepanecans,  finding  rirely  re  flu- 
themfelves  on  the  verge  of  deftru&ion,  fent  an  humble  ced. 
embaffy  to  the  king  of  Mexico,  requefling  to  be  taken 
under  his  protection,  and  to  become  tributaries  to 
him.  Itzcoatl  received  them  gracioufly;  but  threat¬ 
ened  them  with  total  extirpation  if  they  violated  the 
fidelity  they  had  fworn  to  him.  Thus  the  whole  Te¬ 
panecan  nation  was  fubje&ed  to  the  Mexicans,  ex- 
4^2  cep  ting 
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Mexico,  ceptirtg  only  the  ftate  and  city  of  Cojohuacan,  which 
*'■'  v  ~  continued  refractory  for  a  confiderable  time. 

Itzcoatl,  after  this  extraordinary  fuccefs,  took  care 
to  have  the  above  mentioned  contract  ratified  between 
the  nobility  artd  common  people,  by  which-  the  latter 
were  bound  to  perpetual  Cervices.  Thofe  who  had 
clifcouraged  the  foldiers  in  time  of  battle  were  banifti- 
td  for  ever  from  the  ftate  of  Mexico  ;  while  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  others  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  bravery,  were  rewarded  with  lands,  as  was  ufual 
with  other  conquerors. 

48  Itzcoatl,  now  finding  himfelf  firmly  feated  on  the 

Nezahua'.  throne  of  Mexico,  fet  about  performing  his  engage- 
-f^ments  to  the  Acolhuacan  prince,  by  fearing  him  on 
colhuacan.  t^ie  throne  of  his  anceftors.  Having  again  joined  their 
armies,  they  marched  againft  Huaxotla,  a  city  which 
refufed  to  fubmit  even  though  terms  of  pardon  were 
offered  them.  Inftead  of  this,  they  rafhly  ventured  a 
battle,  in  which  they  were  entirely  defeated  ;  and  were 
then  fain  to  fend  a  deputation  of  their  old  men,  preg¬ 
nant  women,  &c.  as  was  cuftomary  in  cafes  of  diftrefs, 
to  move  the  enemy  to  compafiion.  At  lall  all  ob- 
ftacles  being  removed,  Nczaliualcajotl  was  feated 
on  the  tluone  of  Acolhuacan,  the  auxiliary  troops 
were  difiniffed,  and  Itzcoatl  left  at  liberty  to  purfuehis 
conquelts,  in  which  he  was  ftill  affifted  by  the  king 
of  Acolhuacan.  The  firft  expedition  was  againft  Co¬ 
johuacan  and  other  two  Tepanecan  cities,  who  had 
not  only  refufed  fubmiffion  themfelves,  but  excited 
others  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  alfo.  The  War  againft 
Three  battles  were  fought,  in 
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cuba  and  Acolhuacan  were  both  declared  honorary  Mercies 

ele&ors  of  the  kings  of  Mexico  ;  the. real  1 electors  be-  - v— —,l 

ing  four  nobles:  and  the  king  of  Mexico  was  like  wife 
bound  to  affift  in  the  wars,  of  his  allies  whenever  it 
was  demanded,. 

After  having  thus- fettled  matters  among  themfelves, 
and  rewarding  their  foldiers,  Itzcoatl  fet  out  with  Ner 
zahualcajotl  for  Tezcuco,  where  the  Acolhuacan  king 
was  crowned  with  all  pollible  ceremony.  Here  the 
new  king  took  every  method  which  prudence  could 
fuggeft  to  eftablifh.  his  authority  on  a  permanent  ba- 
fis  ;  but  while  he  was  thus  employed,  the.  Xochi* 
milcas,.  fearing  left  the  Mexicans  might  conquer  their 
country  as  they  had  done  that  of  the  Tepanecans,  held 
a  council  on  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  fuch  a 
difgrace.  In  this  council  it  was  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  hoftilities  againft  that  rifing  ftate,  before  it 
Ihould  become  more  formidable  by-  new  conquefts.  st. 
Itzcoatl  was  no  fooncr  informed  of  this  determina-  Other  .cona¬ 
tion,  than  he  fent  Montezuma  with.  a  great  army  quefts. 
againft  them.  The  Xochimilcas  met  him  with  one 
ftill  more  numerous;  but  being  worfe  difeiplined,  they 
were  quickly  defeated,  and  their  city,  taken  in  a  very 
ffiort  time  after.  This  conqueft  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Cuitlahuac,  fituated  on  a  fmall  ifland  on 
the  lake  of  Chaleo.  Their  in(ular  fituation  gave  them ; 
confidence  to  attack  tlie  formidable  power  of  the 
Mexicans..  The  king  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  difficulty 
of  this  enterprife,  that  he  propofed  to  attack,  them 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  alliance:  Montezuma,, 
however,  with  only  a  fmall  number  of  rneu  of  his  own 


them  proved  bloody.  _ _  .  a  ■  .  - 

Conquefts  which  Itzcoatl  gained  no  other  advantage  than  making  training,  whom  he  furniffied  with  proper  veffels. 
oi  the  the  enemy  retreat  a  little  ;  but  in  the  fourth,  while  duced  them  in  feven  days. 

Mexicans,  the  two  arsiies  were  hotly  engaged,  Montezuma,  with  Thefe  conquefts  were  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
a  body  of  §hofen  troops,  which  he  had  placed  in  am-  the  cities  of  Quauhnahuac,  Quantitlan,  and  Toltitlan; 
bufeade,  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  with  the  firft  of  which  was  fo  ttrong,  that  Itzcoatl  was  oh- 
fuch  vigour,  that 'they  were  loon  difordered,  and  ob-  liged  to  call  in  his  allies  .to  his  affi  ftance.  In  fhort,  in 
liged  to  fly  to  the  city.  The  conquerors  purfued  them  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  Mexico,  from  being  A  con. 
thither;  and  Montezuma  perceiving  that  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  fortify  themfelves  in  the  greater  temple,  fruftra- 
ted  their  defign  by  getting  poffeffion  of  it  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  turret.  By  this  difafter  they  were  fo  much 
terrified,  that  they  fled  to  the  mountains  fouth  of  Co¬ 
johuacan  ;  but  even  there  the  royal  army  overtook 
and  purfued  them  more  than  30  miles,  till  they  came 


temptible  and  tributary  ftate,  became  able  to  com¬ 
mand  tliofe  whom  it  had  formerly  ferved,  and  who 
thought  themfelves  very  much  fuperior  in  every  re- 

Itzcoatl  died  in  the  year  1436,  at  a  very  advanced  Mqi  teza- 
age,  in  the  height  of  profperity,  and  was  fucceeded  ms  I.  king, 
by  Montezuma  I.  the  greateft  monarch  that  ever  fat  Mex- 


to  another  mountain,  where,  quite  exhaufted  with  fa-  on  the  Mexican  throne.  Before  his  coronation,  in K 
tigue,  and  feeing  no  means  of  efcape,  they  were  ob-  order  to  comply  with  the  barbarous  rites  of  his  reli- 


liged  to  furrender  at  diferetion. 

Having  thus  happily  accomplifhed  the  < 


gion,  he  made  war  upon  the  Chalcefe  in  order  to  pro- 
mqueft  of  cure  the  prifoneis  who  were  to  be  facrificed  at  ’  ’ 


coronation  ;  and  fcarce  was  this  ceremony  over,  than 
a  new  war  commenced,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  that  city.  This  quarrel  happened  her 
tween  the  Chalcefe  and  the  Tezcucans.  Two  of  the 
royal  princes  of  Tezcuco  having  gone  a-hunting  on 
the  mountains  which  overlook  the  plains  of  Chaleo, 
while  employed  in  the  chace,  and  feparated  from  their 


Cojohuacan  and  the  other  rebellious  cities,  the  two 
kings  returned  to  Mexico.  Itzcoatl  gave  great  part 
of  the  Tepanecan  country  to  T otoquihuat%in ,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Tacuba,  a  grandfon  of  Tezozomoc, 
but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  Been  any  way  coii- 
50  cerned  in  his  projects  againft  the  Mexicans.  An  al- 

Alliance  liance  was  then  formed  among  the  three  kings  bn  the 

between  f0U0Wing  terms  :  The  king  of  Tacuba  held  his  crown  retinue,  with  only  three  Mexican  lords,  fell  in  with 

of  Mexico  on  condition  of  ferving  the  king  of  Mexico  with  all  a  troop  of  Chalcefe  foldiers  ;  who,  to  gratify  the 

Acolhua-  ‘  his  troops,  at  any  time  when  required;  for  which  he  cruelty  of  their  mafter,  carried  them  all  prifoners  to 
was  to  have  a  fifth  part  of  the  fpoils  taken  -from  the  rr"  1  --J  rJ  " 

enemy.  The  king  of  Acolhuacan  was  likewife  to  af¬ 
fift  the  king  of  Mtxico  in  war;  and  for  this  he  was  to 
have  a  third  part  of  the  plunder,  after  deducting  the 
fhare  of  the  king  of  Tacuba  ;  and  the  remainder  was 
to  belong  to  the  king  of  Mexico.  The  kings  of  Ta¬ 


in,  and 
Teqaneca. 


Chaleo.  The  cruel  and  inconfiderate  tyrant  who  com¬ 
manded  there  inftantly  put  them  all  to  death  ;  after 
which  he  caufed  their  bodies  to  be  falted,  dried,  and 
placed  in  an  hall  of  his  palace,  where  they  ferved  as 
iupporters  to  the  pine  torches  burned  there  for  light 
every  evening.  The  king  of  Tezcuco,  overwhelmed 

with 
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Tlaw'oco 
reduced, 
and  Mo- 
quihuix 
made  king; 


Mexican 

dominions 

enlarged. 


with  grief*  and  to  the  la  It  degree  exafperated  at  fuch 
an  inhuman  adt,  called  for  the  affiftance  of  the  allied 
kings.  The  city  was  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  water. 
'1  lie  inhabitants,  knowing  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expedl,  fought  like  men  in  defpair.  Even  the  old  ty¬ 
rant  who  commanded  them,  though  unable  to  walk, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  among  the 
combatants  ;  notwithftanding  which  they  were  totally 
defeated,  and  the  moll  fevere  vengeance  executed  up¬ 
on  them. 

Montezuma,  on  hi3  return,  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  encounter  an  enemy  more  formidable  on  account 
of  his  vicinity,  than  more  powerful  ones  at  a  diftance. 
This  was  the  king  of  Tlatelolco,  who  had  formerly 
confpired  agairifl  the  life  of  Itzcoatl;  and  finding  him¬ 
felf  difappointed  in  this,  had  tried  to  reduce  his  power 
by  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  fomc  of  the 
neighbouring  lords.  At  that  time  his  defigns  proved 
abortive,  but  he  refumed  them  in  the  time  of  Montc; 
zuma ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
defeated  and  killed.  One  Moquihuix  was  chofen  in 
his  room ;  in  whofe  eledtion  it  is  probable  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  had  a  conliderable  fhare.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  conquefts  of  a  much  more  important  nature. 
The  province  of  Ctiihixcas,  lying  to  the  fouthward, 
was  added,  to  his  dominions,  comprehending  a  tradl 
of  country  more  than  150  miles  in  breadth  ;  then, 
turning  to  the  weftward,  he  conquered  another  na¬ 
med  T zompahacuan .  This  fuccefs,  however,  was 
for  a  fhort  time  interrupted  by  a  war  with  Atonalt¬ 
zin,  lord  of  a  territory  in  tire  country  of  the  Mix- 
tacas.  This  prince,  puffed  up  on  account  of  the 
great  wealth  he  poffefTcd,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  would  allow  no  Mexican  to  travel  through  his 
country.  Montezuma  fent  ambaffadors  to  know  the 
reafon  of  fuch  flrange  condudt ;  but  Atonaltzin  gave 
them  no  other  anfwer  than  fhowing  them  fome  part 
of  his  wealth,  making  a  prelent  to  the  king,  and  de¬ 
firing  him  from  thence  to  obferve  how  much  the  fub- 
jedts  of  Atonaltzin  loved  him  ;  and  that  he  willingly 
accepted  of  war,  which  was  to  determine  whether  he 
fhould  pay  tribute  to  the  Mexicans  or  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  him.  Montezuma  having  informed  his  allies 
of  this  info  lent  anfwer,  fent  a  confiderable  army  againft 
Atonaltzin,  but  had  the  mortification  to  be  informed 
of  its  defeat;  in  confequence  of  which  the  pride  of 
Atonaltzin  was  increafed  to  a  great  degree.  Monte¬ 
zuma,  greatly  chagrined  at  thisfirft  check,  determined 
to  head  his  next  army  in  perfon  ;  but  before  he  could 
call  together  another,  Atonaltzin  had  drawn  into  a 
.confederacy  vrith  him  the  Huexotzincas  and  Tlafca- 
Ians,  who  were  glad  of  the  opportunity,  as  they  fup- 
p-ofed,  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  Mexicans.  Their 
numbers,  however,  availed  but  little;  Montezuma  in 
the  very  firfl  engagement  totally  defeated  the  confe¬ 
derate  army.  The  allies  of  Atonaltzin  were  particu¬ 
larly  unfortunate  ;  for  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  field  of  battle,  were  deflroyed  by  their  own 
party  out  of  revenge  for  the  unfortunate  event  of  the 
battle. 

By  this  vidlory  the  Mexican  monarch  became  ma¬ 
tter  not  only  of  the  dominions  of  Atonaltzin,  but  of 
many  other  neighbquring  princes,  againft  whom  he 
made  war  on  account  of  their  having  put  to  death 
fome  Mexican  merchants  or  couriers  without  any  juft 
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caufe.  The  conqueft  of  Cudhchtlan  or  Cotajla ,  how-  Mtiisn. 
ever,  which  he  attempted  in  1457,  proved  a  much  W^T~J 
more  difficult  talk.  This  province  lies  on  the  coait 
of  the  Mexican  gulph,  and  had  been  formerly  iuh.1*' 
bited  by  the  Olmecaus,  whom  the  Tlafcalans  had 
driven  out.  The  inhabitants  were  very  numerous  ; 
but  dreading  the  power  of  Montezuma,  called  iu  thofe 
of  Tiafcala,  together  with  the  Huexotzincas,  to  their 
affittance.  Along  with  thefe  the  allies  drew  the  Cho- 
lulans  alfo  into  the  confederacy  ;  fo  that  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  moil  formidable  combination 
that  had  yet  been  formed  againft  the  Mexican  power. 
Montezuma  colledled  an  excellently  equipped  army  ; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  on  this  occafion  com¬ 
mand  in  perfon.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  per- 
fons  of  very  high  rank,  among  whom  were  three 
princes  of  royal  blood,  and  Moquihuipc  king  of  Tlate¬ 
lolco  already  mentioned.  The  combination  of  the  three 
republics  againft  Mexico  was  not  known  at  court 
when  the  army  fet  out ;  but  Montezuma,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  it  foon  after,  fent  an  order  to  his  generals 
to  return.  This  accorded  fo  ill  with  the  romantic  no¬ 
tions  of  valour  entertained  by  the  Mexicans,  that  a 
confultation  of  the  generals  was  held  whether  they 
fhould  obey  it  or  not.  At  laft  it  was  determined  that 
the  king’s  order  fhould  be  obeyed  ;  but  no  foonerwas 
this  agreed  to  than  Moquihuix  accufed  them  all  of 
cowardice,  and  threatened,  with  his  own  troops,  . 
unaflifled,  to  go  and  conquer  the  enemy.  His  fpeech 
had  fuch  an  etfedl  upon  them  all,  that  they  went  to 
meet  the  confederates.  The  Cotaflefe  fought  with 
great  valour,  but  were  unable  to  refill  the  royal  forces; 
and  their  allies  were  a’lmoft  totally  deflroyed.  Six 
thoufand  two  hundred  of  them  were  taken  prifoners, 
and  foon  after  facrificed  to  the  Mexican  god  of  war 
in  the  barbarous  manner  already  deferibed.  The  vic¬ 
tory  was  faid  to  have  been  owing  principally  to  the 
valour  and  good  condudl  of  Moquihuix,  infomuch  that 
to  thi3  day  a  fong  made  in  his  praife  on  that  occafion 
is  known  in  Mexico.  Montezuma  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  the  vidlory,  that  he  not  only  forgave  the  dif- 
obedience  of  his  orders,  but  beftowed-  upon  Moqui¬ 
huix  a  princefs,  one  of  his  own  coufins,  to  wife. 

The  next  exploit  of  this  great  warrior  was  the  en-  chaicefe 
tire  deftrudlion  of  the  Chaicefe,  whofe  ref l left  difpo-rtbefand 
filion  continually  brought  mifehief  upon  therufelve3.  are  deflroy4 
They  had,  it  feems,  formed  a  defigu  of  making  their ed> 
city  a  rival  to  Mexico  ;  and  with  this  view  had  taken 
prifoner  one  of  the  brothers  of  Montezuma  himfelf, 
whom  they  attempted  to  make  their  fove reign  abfo- 
lutely  againft  his  own  inclination.  The  prince,  find¬ 
ing  it  impoffible  to  refill,  pretended  to  comply  with 
their  viflies  ;  but  that  the  adl  of  exalting  him  to  this 
dignity  might  be  more  confpicuous,  he  defired  them 
to  plant  in  the  market-place  one  of  the  higheft  trees, 
and  place  a  fcaffold  upon  it,  from  whence  every  body 
might  fee  him.  This  being  done,  the  Mexicans  who 
had  been  taken  -along  with  him  aiTernbled  round  the 
tree  ;  and  the  prince  having  attended  the  fcaffold  with 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  addreffed  thun  to  the 
following  purpofe  :  “  Ye  know  well,  my  brave  Mexi¬ 
cans,  that  the  Chaicefe  wilh  to  make  me  their  kino-  ;  . 
but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  god  that  I  fhould  be¬ 
tray  our  native  country  ;  I  choofe  rather  to  teach  you,  „ 
by  my  example,  to  place  higher  value  on  fidelity  to 

it,:.' 
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Mexico,  it  than  on  life  itfelf.”  With  thefe  words  he  threw 
himfelf  from  the  fcaffold,  and  was  killed.  The  Chal- 
cefe  were  fo  enraged  at  this,  that  they  inftantly  fell 
upon  the  Mexicans  and  killed  them  with  their  darts. 
Next  evening  they  were  terrified  by  a  fcreech  owl  5  the 
difmal  voice  of  which  animal  they  interpreted  ihto  an 
omen  of  their  approaching  ruin.  They  were  not  de¬ 
ceived  in  their  predictions,  which  indeed  they  might 
have  made  without  any  fcreech-owl.  They  were  quick¬ 
ly  attacked  by  Montezuma  5  who  on  this  occafion  was 
fo  much  exafperated,  that  he  caufed  fires  to  be  light¬ 
ed  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  as  fymbols 
of  the  punifhment  to  which  he  condemned  the  rebels. 
The  havock  he  made  among  them  was  fuch,  that  the 
province  was  almoft  depopulated.  Vaft  numbers  were 
Slaughtered,  while  thofe  who  efcaped  with  life  fled  into 
the  caves  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Some  fled 
into  diftant  countries,  leaving  their  city  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  enemy.  At  laft  Montezuma,  fatiated  with 
revenge,  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  and  invited  the 
fugitives  to  return  ;  but  many  of  them,  not  putting 
airy  confidence  in  his  fincerity,  chofe  to  remain  in 
their  ftate  of  exile.  The  remainder  of  this  emperor’s 
reign  was  taken  up  in  making  new  conquefts ;  fo  that 
by  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1464, 
lie  had  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  eaft  ;  to  the  middle  of  the  country  of 
the  Mixtecas  on  the  fouth-eaft ;  fomething  farther  than 
Chilapan  on  the  fouth  ;  to  the  valley  of  Toluca  on  the 
weft ;  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the  Otomies  on 
the  north-weft  ;  and,  on  the  north,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  vale  of  Mexico. 

Inundation  During  the  reign  of  this  great  monarch  a  violent 
end  famine  inundation  happened  in  Mexico.  The  lake,  fwelled 
at  Mexico,  by  theexceffive  rains  which  fell  in  the  year  1446,  pour¬ 
ed  its  waters  into  the  city  with  fo  much  violence  that 
many  houfes  were  deftroyed,  and  the  ftreets  inundated 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  boats  were  every  where  made 
ufe  of.  To  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind  for  the 
future,  Montezuma,  by  advice  of  the  king  of  Tez- 
Cuco,  conftrufted  a  great  dyke  nine  miles  in  length, 
eleven  cubits  in  breadth,  and  confifting  of  two  parallel 
lines  of  palifades,  the  interval  betwixt  which  was  filled 
up  with  ftones  and  fand.  The  greateft  difficulty  in 
the  confirmation  lay  in  being  obliged  occafionally  to 
work  in  the  lake  itfelf,  which  in  fome  places  was  of 
confiderable  depth  ;  but  this  was  furmounted  by  the 
fl-cill  and  perfeverance  of  the  workmen.  The  dyke, 
when  conftru&ed,  proved  of  great  fervice  in  keeping 
out  the  waters,  though  it  did  not  entirely  remedy  the 
evil  ;  nor  indeed  have  the  Spaniards  been  able  to  fecure 
this  city  effectually  from  inundations,  after  being  in 
poffefiion  of  it  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  inundation  was  foon  followed  by  a  famine. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  ftinting  of  the  crop  of 
maize  in  1448  5  the  ears  while  young  and  tender  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed  by  froft.  In  1450  the  crop  was  totally 
loft  for  want  of  water  ;  and  in  1451,  befides  the  un¬ 
favourable  feafons,  there  was  a  fcarcity  of  feed.  Hence, 
in  1452,  the  necefiities  of  the  people  became  fo  great, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fell  themfelves  for  flaves  in 
order  to  procure  fubfiftence.  Montezuma  permitted 
them  to  go  to  other  countries  for  fupport ;  but  being 
informed  that  many  fold  themfelves  for  a  few  days 
provifion,  he  ordered  by  proclamation,  that  no  wo¬ 


man  ftiould  fell  herfelf  for  lefs  than  400  ears  of  wheat,  Mexico, 
nor  any  man  for  lefs  than  500.  He  opened  alfo  the  » 
public  granaries  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  claffes ; 
but  nothing  was  able  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fa¬ 
mine.  Many  who  went  for  relief  to  other  countries 
periflied  with  hunger  on  their  journey  ;  and  great  num- 
bers  who  fold  themfelves  for  flaves  never  returned  to 
their  native  country  Moft  of  the  populace  fupport- 
ed  themfelves,  like  their  anceftors,  on  the  produce  of 
the  lake,  until  all  their  diftreffes  were  relieved  by  a 
moft  plentiful  harveft  in  the  year  1454.  58 

Montezuma  was  fucceeded  by  Axayacatl,  who  like  Axayacatl 
his  predeceffor  inftantly  commenced  a  war,  for  no  0-*^5ceeds 
ther  reafon  than  that  he  might  have  prifoners  to  facri-jnj”162*1' 
fice  at  his  coronation.  The  people  whom  he  now  at¬ 
tacked  inhabited  the  province  of  Tecuantepec  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fituated  at  400  miles 
dillance  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  very  defperate 
battle  enfued  on  this  occafion,  in  which,  however, 
the  Mexicans  at  laft  prevailed  ;  and,  befides  the  poor 
wretches’  doomed  to  definition  whom  they  carried, 
off,  acquired  a  confiderable  fpoil,  as  well  as  a  traft  of 
territory  extending  to  Coatulco,  a  maritime  place 
much  frequented  in  the  next  century  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards. 

Axayacatl  purfued  Montezuma’s'plan  of  conqueft  ;  His  con- 
in  which,  however,  he  was  lefs  fuccefsful,  many  of  quells, 
the  provinces  reduced  by  that  monarch  having  revolt¬ 
ed  after  his  death,  fo  that  it  was  neceffary  t*-  recon¬ 
quer  them.  On  his  returning  fuccefsful  from  one  of 
thefe  expeditions,  he  built  a  new  temple,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Coatlon  ;  but  the  Tlatelolcos,  whofe 
ancient  rivalfhip  feems  to  have  revived  on  the  death  of 
Montezuma,  built  another  in  oppofition,  which  they 
called  Coaxolotl .  Thus  the  former  hatred  between  the 
two  nations  was  renewed,' and  a  difeord  took  place 
which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Tlatelolcos.  60 

The  Mexicans  fuftained  an  irreparable  lofs  in  1469^®*^.*  °f 
and  •  470  by  the  death  of  their  alliesthe  kings  of  Tacuba  j£e 
and  Acolhuacan ;  for  though  the  league  which  had  been  aCan  and 
concluded  between  the  three  nations  continued  withoutTacuba. 
any  violation  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  that  any  of  the  fucceffors  of  the  Tacu- 
ban  and  Acolhuacan  princes  would  have  the  fame  cor¬ 
dial  affetion  for  thofe  of  Mexico  which  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  thofe  who  lay  under  fuch  great  obligation* 
to  Montezuma.  The  king  of  Tacuba  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Chimalpopoca,  and  the  Acolhuan  monarch 
by  his  fon  Nezahualpilli.  A  fbort  time  after  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  the  latter,  the  war  broke  out  between  the 
Tlatelolcos  and  Mexicans,  which  ended  in  the  deftrue- 
tion  of  the  former.  King  Moquihuix  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  by  Montezuma  to  a  fifter  of  Axayacatl,  now  on 
the  throne  of  Mexico  t  but  it  appears  that  this  prin- 
cefs  never  was  greatly  the  objet  of  his  affedlion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  all  methods  of  exprefiing  his 
difiike,  either  out  of  enmity  to  herfelf,  or  envy  of  the 
fuperior  greatnefs  of  her  brother.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  great  number 
of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Mexican  greatnefs.  His  wife,  however,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this  fcheme,  communicated  the  particulars 
to  her  brother  ;  and  foon  afte*,  being  impatient  of 
the  ill  ufage  (he  received,  came  to  Mexico  with  her 
four  fons  to  claim  theprotedlion  of  her  brother.  This 
6  uncommon 
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Mexico,  uncommon  accident  exasperated  the  Mexicans  and 
'"—'v'**'  Tlatelolcans  againft  each  other  to  Such  a  degree,  that 
wherever  they  met,  they  fought,  abufed,  and  murder- 
6f  ed  each  other.  The  king  of  Tlatelolco  prepared  for 
Tlateloco  war  many  horrid  ceremonies,  of  which  the  drink- 
and'the  ing  °f  human  blood  was  one.  A  day  was  appointed 
king  kill-  for  attacking  Mexico.  Xiloman,  lord  of  Colhuacan, 
ed,  was  to  begin  the  attack,  afterwards  to  pretend  flight, 

in  order  to  induce  the  Mexicans  to  follow  him ;  after 
which  the  Tlatelolcos  were  to  fall  upon  their  rear. 
For  fome  reafon,  however,  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  the  Tlatelolcos  began  the  attack  without 
waiting  far  Xiloman  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  he  retired  in  difguft,  leaving  them  to  finifh  their 
battle  the  beft  way  they  could.  The  engagement  laft- 
ed  till  night,  when  the  Tlatelolcos  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Axayacatl,  during  the  night,  difpofed  of  his 
troops  in  all  the  roads  which  led  to  Tlatelolco,  ap¬ 
pointing  them  to  meet  in  the  market-place.  The  Tla- 
teloleos,  finding  themfelves  attacked  on  all  fides,  re¬ 
tired  gradually  before  the  Mexicans,  until  at  laft 
they  were  forced  into  the  market-place,  where  they 
found  themfelves  worfe  than  ever  on  account  of  its 
narrownefs,  which  did  not  allow  them  room  to  a<ft. 
The  king  flood  on  the  top  of  the  great  temple, 
encouraging  his  men  to  exert  themfelves  agaiuft  the 
enemy.  His  words,  however,  had  now  loft  their ufual 
influence.  He  not  only  was  not  obeyed,  but  was  re¬ 
proached  with  cowardice  becaufe  he  did  not  come 
down  and  fight  among  the  reft.  At  laft  the  Mexicans 
arrived  at  the  temple,  and  afcended  to  the  balcony 
where  the  king  was.  He  made  a  defperate  defence 
for  a  little  ;  but  by  a  violent  pufh  ‘in  the  breaft  was 
thrown  backward  upon  the  fteps  of  the  temple,  and 
flunned  or  perhaps  killed  by  the  fall.  The  foldiers 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  to  Axayacatl ;  who  with 
his  own  hand  cut  open  his  breaft  and  tore  out  his 
heart.  His  people  then  attempted  to  fly  acrofs  the 
market-place  ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  were 
killed,  among  whom  were  many  officers  of  diftinc* 
tion.  The  city  of  Tlatelolco  was  then  united  with 
Mexico,  as  a  part  or  kind  of  fuburb,  which  it  ftill 
continues  to  be. 

The  Tlatelolcos  being  thus  reduced,  Axayacatl  next 
fet  out  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Matlatzincas,  a 
tribe  in  the  vale  of  Toluca,  who  ftill  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Having  proved  fuccefsful 
in  this  expedition,  he  undertook  to  fubduc  alfo  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley,  now  called  Valle  cP  Ixt- 

Ilahuacan,  particularly  XiquipUco ,  a  confiderable  city 
and  ftate  of  the  Otomies,  whofe  chief  was  much  re¬ 
nowned  for  ftrength  and  bravery.  Axayacatl,  who 
6t  likewife  valued  himfelf  on  thefe  qualities,  encounter- 
Axayacatl  ed  him  in  Angle  combat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
and  fa6*1  over'IBatched,  and  received  a  violent  wound  on  the 
great  dan-  thigh  ;  after  which  he  would  have  been  taken  prifon- 
ger.  er,  had  not  fome  young  Mexicans  made  a  defperate 

effort  for  his  refene.  Notwithftanding  this  difafter, 
Axayacatl’s  at  my  gained  a  complete  vidtory,  carrying 
off  1 1 060  prifoners,  among  whom  was  the  chief  of 
the  Otomies  himfelf,  and  two  of  his  officers  who  had 
attacked  the  king.  Thefe  chiefs  were  put  to  death  at 
an  entertainment  of  the  allied  kings,  the  fight  of  their 
agonies  not  interrupting  in  the  leaft  the  mirth  of  the 


feaft ;  fo  much  were  they  familiarized  to  the  {bedding  M-xico,  ^ 
of  human  blood.  T 

Axayacatl  continued  to  extend  his  territories  to  the  j;  fUCi.ce,|_. 
eaft  and  weft,  till  his  progrefs  was  flopped  by  death  in  a  1  by  TL- 
1477.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  elder  brother  Tizoc  ;  20c. 
of  whofe  reign  we  know  little,  but  that  he  conquered 
fourteen  cities,  fome  of  which  had  been  in  rebellion. 

He  intended  to  have  built  a  larger  temple  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  feen  in  Mexico,  though  that  ori¬ 
ginally  built  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  fome  of 
his  predeceffors.  For  this  purpofe  he  collected  a  great 
quantity  of  materials;  but  before  he  could  bring  his 
projects  to  bear,  he  was  taken  off  by  a  confpiracy  of 
his  fubjefts.  We  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  he 
died ;  moft  probably  it  was  by  poifon,  as  the  confpi- 
rators  wiftied  his  death  to  pafs  for  natural.  It  being 
difeovered  to  be  otherwife,  however,  dilig'ent  fearcit 
was  made  for  the  criminals,  who  were  punilhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  deferts.  During  the  reign  of  Tizoc, 
the  Acolhuacans  made  war  upon  the  Huexotzincas, 
ruined  their  city,  and  conquered  their  territory.  Ne~ 
zahualpilli  alfo,  the  Acolhuacan  monarch,  though  he 
had  already  feveral  wives,  had  not  made  any  of  them 
queen,  having  wiftied  to  confer  that  honour  upon  one 
of  the  royal  family  of  Mexico.  Tizoc  readily  gave 
him  one  of  his  grand -daughters,  who  had  a  fifter  of 
Angular  beauty  named  Xocotziti.  The  friendftiip  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  ladies  was  fuch,  that  the  one  could 
not  think  of  being  feparated  from  the  other ;  for 
which  reafon  the  new  queen  fought  and  obtained  per- 
miffion  to  take  her  fifter  along  with  her  to  Tezcuco. 

Xocotzin  had  not  been  long  there  before  the  king 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  with  the  title 
of  queen  likewife.  Soon  after  this  fecond  marriage,, 
the  firft  queen  brought  forth  a  fon  named  Cacamutain , 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne,  and  wa3  afterwards 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards. 

Ahuitzotl,  the  brother  of  Tizoc,  fucceeded  him  in  . ,  . 

the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  His  firft  objeeft  was  to 
the  great  temple  begun  by  his  predeceffor  ;  and  fuch  a  tmiple 
was  the  number  of  workmen,  that  it  was  completed  in  with  amul- 
four  years.  During  the  time  that  it  was  building,  the  °Jio^ 
king  employed  himfelf  in  making  war  with  di*fferent  .^an  V'8~ 
nations?  referving  all  the  prifoners  be  took  for  viftims 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The  number  of  pri¬ 
foners  facrificed  at  this  dedication  is  faid  by  Torque- 
mada  to  have  been  72,324  ;  by  other  hiftorians  64,060. 

The  miferable  victims  were-  ranged  in  two  files,  each 
a  mile  and  an  half  in  length,  terminating  at  the  tem¬ 
ple.  The  fame  year  another  temple  was  built  by  a 
feudatory  lord,  in  imitation  of  the  great  one  built  by 
the  king  ;  at  the  dedication  of  which  a  vaft  number 
of  prifoners  were  alfo  facrificed.  Thefe  temples  were 
dedicated  in  i486.  In  1487  happened  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake  ;  and  Chinwlpopoca  king  of  Acolhuacan  died,, 
who  was  fucceeded  by  Totoqtiiiiuatzin  II. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Ahuitzotl  was  a  con  •  His  c<>b- 
tinued  ferres  of  wars,  in-  all  of  which  he  proved  lilti-  (luefts- 
mately  fuccefsful,  extending  the  Mexican  dominions 
as  far  as  Guatimala,  goo  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Mexico.  In  only  one  expedition  the  Mexicans  were 
defeated  with  difgrace.  This  happened  in  1 4  9.6, 
when  they  fuddenly,  and  as  appears  without  any 
provocation,  entered  the  vale  of  Atlixco  in  an  hoftile. 
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manner.  So  unexpefled  was  the  invafion,  that  the  in-  the  duration  of  their  happinefs  or  of  their  empire  McxkW 
'  habitants  of  Atlixco  knew  only  of  the  intention  of  was  to  be.  '■“-i v 

their  enemies  by  feeing  them  in  arms  in  their  country.  The  firft  care  of  the  new  monarch,  as  ufual,  was 
Finding  it  impoffible  to  raife  in  an  inffant  a  fuffident  to  procure  victims  for  the  barbarous  facrifices  to  be 

force  among  themfelves,  they  applied  to  their  neigh-  made  at  his  coronation.  The  people  of  Atlixco,  who 

hours,  the  Huexotzincas.  On  their  arrival  at  the  had  again  ihaken  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  were  the 

city,  which  it  feems  had  already  been  rebuilt  fince  its  fufferers  on  this  occafion,  being  once  more  reduced, 

dtftruftion  by  the  Acolhuacans,  they  found  a  moft  though  not  without  great  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi- 

celebrated  captain,  named  Toltecatl,  amufing  himfelf  cans,  fome  of  whofe  braveft  officers  perifhed  in  the 

at  foot-ball.  Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  war.  The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  68 

Mexican  army,  he  inftantly  quitted  his  diverfion  to  with  fuch  pomp  as  had  never  been  feen  before  in  j^!s  excef. 

repair  to  Atlixco;  where,  to  (how  his  contempt  Mexico;  but  no  fooner  was  this  ceremony  over  than^^au®h" 
for  the  enemy,  he  entered  the  battle  unarmed. —  Montezuma  began  to  difcover  a  pride  which  nobody 
He  fupplied  himfelf  with  armour  by  knocking  down  had  fufpefted  before.  All  'his  predecefTors  had  been 
the  firft  Mexican  he  met  with  his  fill,  and  feizing  his  accuftomed  to  confer  offices  upon  perfons  of  merit, 
armour.  He  then  attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  and  thofe  who  appeared  the  moft  able  to  difeharge 
and  was  fo  well  feconded  by  his  troops,  that  the  Mexi-  them,  without  any  partiality  as  to  birth  or  wealth, 
cans  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  in  confederation  of  Montezuma,  however,  difapproved  of  the  conduft  of 
his  fignal  braveiy, the  Huexotzincas  made  him  the  chief  his  predecefTors,  under  pretence  that  the  plebeians 
of  their  republic.  He  had  not  continued  in  his  new  fhould  be  employed  according  to  their  rank  ;  for  that 
office  more  than  a  year,  however,  when,  finding  him-  in  all  their  aftions  the  bafenefs  of  their  birth  and  the 
felf  unqualified  for  being  legiflator  to  fuch  turbulent  meannefs  of  their  education  appeared  ;  and  in  confe- 
fubjedts  as  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  quitted  his  dignity  quence  of  this  maxim  he  deprived  all  the  commoners  of 
and  his  country  at  once  ;  and  crofting  the  mountains  the  offices  they  held  about  the  court,  declaring  them 
with  fome  other  nobles,  came  to  Tlalmanalco,  where  he  incapable  of  holding  any  for  the  future.  All  the 
was  put  to  death,  with  all  his  companions,  by  order  royal  fervants  now  were  people  of  rank.  Befides 
of  Ahuizotl.  thofe  who  lived  in  the  palace,  600  feudatory  lords  and 

1.  Ahuizotl  died  in  1502,  of  a  diforder  produced  by  nobles  came  to  pay  court  to  him.  They  pafied  the 
a  contufion  in  his  head.  Of  the  caufe  of  which  We  whole  day  in  the  antichamber,  where  none  of  their 
have  the  following  account :  In  1498,  the  king,  think-  fervants  were  permitted  to  enter  ;  converting  in  a  low 
ing  that  the  •  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Mexico  was  voice,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  their  fovereign. — 
become  difficult  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  water,  The  fervants  of  thefe  lords  were  fo  numerous  that  they 
formed  a  projeft  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  from  a  occupied  three  fmall  courts  of  the  palace,  and  many 
fountain  which  fupplied  the  Cojoacanefe,  and  called  waited  in  the  ftreets.  The  women  were  not  lefs  nu- 
upon  the  lord  of  the  diftridt  to  give  Orders  for  that  merous.  All  thefe  laft  were  confined  in  one  vaft  fe- 
purpofe.  This  nobleman  reprefented  that  the  fpring  raglio,  under  the  care  of  fome  noble  duennas,  who 
was  not  conftant ;  that  fometimes  it  was  dry,  and  at  kept  a  fttidf  watch  over  their  conduft.  From  this 
others  ran  fo  abundantly  that  it  might  occafion  fome  colledtion  the  emperor  feledied  fuch  as  he  liked,  beft 
difafter  in  his  court.  Ahuizotl,  however,  fuppofing  for  himfelf,  giving  away  the  reft ;  and  fo  well  did 
this  to  be  a  pretence,  lenewed  his  order,  and  put  the  he  acquit  himfelf  in  his  matrimonial  Capacity,  that  an 
nobleman  to  death  for  infilling  upon  his  obje&ion.  He  hundred  and  ffty  of  his  wives  are  faid  to  have  been 
then  caufed  a  fpacious  aquedudt  to  be  conftrudfed  from  pregnant  at  once* 

Cojoacan  to  Mexico  ;  and  the  water  was  brought  in  The  pride  of  Montezuma  was  no  lefs  confpicuous 
with  a  great  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies.  That  ih  the  ceremonials  than  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
very  year,  however,  there  fell  fuch  quantities  of  rain,  court.  None  durft  enter  the  palace  without  pulling 
that  the  waters  of  the  lake,  augmented  alfo  by  thofe  off  his  fhoes  and  ftockings  at  the  gate ;  neither  durft 
of  the  fpring,  overflowed  the  city,  fo  that  the  ftreets  they  appear  pompoufly  dreffed  in  the  imperial  prefence ; 
weie,  filled  with  failing  veffels,  and  fome  houfes  were  this  being  deemed  a  want  of  refpedt  to  majefty. — * 
deftrbyed.  The  king  happening  to  be  one  day  in  a  All  who  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  before  fpeaking 
lower  apartment  of  his  palace,  the  waters  entered  to  the  king,  made  three  bows;  at  the  firft,  faying 
with  fuch  rapidity  and  violence  that  he  was  obliged  Lord!  at  the  fecond,  My  Lord!  and  at  the  third,  Great 
to  fly  ;  and  the  door  being  low,  he  ftruck  his  head  Lord!  They  fpoke  low,  and  with  the  head  inclined, 
with  fuch  force  againft  the  top,  that  he  never  recover-  receiving  the  anfwer  which  the  king  gave  them  by  fe¬ 
ed  the  effects  of  the  contufion.  This  inundation  was  cretaries,  with  a3  great  humility  as  if  it  had  been  the 
followed  by  a  famine,  aH  the  maize  being  rotted  by  voice  of  a  deity  ;  and  no  perfon  in  taking  leave  ever 
the  water.  turned  his  back  on  the  throne.  When  this  mighty 

At  the  time  of  Ahuizotl’s  death,  the  Mexican  emperor  went  abroad,  he  was  carried  on  the  Ihoulders 
1  empire  was  brought  to  its  utmoft  extent,  His  fuccef-  of  the  nobility,  in  a  litter  covered  with  a  rich  canopy, 
forf  Montezuma  Xocojotzin,  or  Montezuma  Junior,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers; 
was  a  perfon  of  great  bravery,  befides  which  he  was  and  wherever  he  paffed,  every  perfon  fhut  their  eyes, 
likewife  a  prieft,  and  held  in  great  eftimation  on  ac-  as  fearing  to  be  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  Majefty 
count  of  his  gravity  and  the  dignity  of  his  deport-  When  he  alighted  from  the  litter  to  walk  on  foot, 
ment.  His  eleaion  was  unanimous  ;  and  the  nobles  carpets  were  fpread  on  the  ground,  that  the  emperor 
congratulated  themfelves  on  the  happinefs  the  coun-  might  not  be  permitted  to  touch  the  earth  with  his 
try  was  to  enjoy  under  him,  little  thinking  how  ihort  feet. 
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In  every  refpeft  Montezuma  kept  up,  as  far  as  was 
-  poffible,  this  extravagant  appearance  of  dignity.  His 
kitchen-utenfils  were  of  the  fineft  earthen  ware,  and 
his  table-cloths  and  napkins  of  the  finell  cotton  ;  but 
none  of  thefe  ever  ferved  the  emperor  more  than  once> 

.  being  immediately  made  a  prefent  of  to  fome  noble¬ 
man.  The  veflels  in  which  his  chocolate  and  other 
drinks  from  cocoa  were  prepared,  Were  all  of  gold,  or 
fome  beautiful  fea-lhell,  or  naturally-formed  veflels, 
curioufly  varhifhed.  He  had  alfo  gold-plate,  but  it 
was  ufed  only  on  particular  occafions  in  the  temple. 
The  number  and  variety  of  his  diflies  aftonilhed  the 
Spaniards.  Cortes  fays,  that  they  covered  the  floor 
of  a  great  hall ;  and  that  there  were  difties  of  every 
kind  of  game,  fifh,  fruit,  or  herbs,  in  the  country. 
This  dinner  was  carried  in  ftate  by  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  young  nobility,  who  retired  as  foon  as  the 
king  fat  down  to  table  :  and  that  the  meat  might  not 
grow  cold,  each  plate  was  furnifhed  with  a  chafing 
difh.  The  king  marked  with  a  rod  the  diflies  he 
chofe  for  himfelf,  and  the  reft  were  diftributed  among 
the  nobility  in  the  antichamber.  Before  he  fat  down, 
four  of  the  molt  beautiful  women  of  his  feraglio  fup- 
plied  him  with  water  to  walh  his  hands,  and  continued 
Handing  all  the  time  of  his  dinner,  along  with  fix  of 
his  principal  minifters  and  his  carvers. 

Montezuma  took  great  delight  in  the  cleanlinefs  of 
his  own  perfon,  and  of  every  thing  about  him.  He 
bathed  regularly  every  day,  and  had  baths  in  all  his 
palaces.  Every  day  he  wore  four  drefles,  never  ufing 
again  thofe  which  he  had  put  off,  but  referving  them 
as  largeffcs  for  the  nobility,  or  thofe  who  had  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  in  war. 

Dlflilc  afes  The  expence  of  all  this,  and  many  other  inftances 
bis  fubjedb.  0f  magnificence,  rendered  the  emperor  very  difagvee- 
able  to  a  great  number  of  his  fubjefts ;  though  others 
were  pleafed  with  the  readinefs  he  fliowed  to  relieve 
the  necefiities  of  individuals,  and  his  generofity  in  re¬ 
warding  his  generals  and  minifters  who  deferved  it. 
Among  other  aftions  worthy  of  imitation,  he  appoint¬ 
ed  the  city  of  Colhnacan  as  an  hofpital  for  all  invalids, 
who  after  having  faithfully  ferved  the  crown  either  in 
the  civil  or  military  line, required  a  provifion  on  account 
of  their  age  and  infirmities.  In  this  place  they  were 
maintained  and  attended  at  the  expence  of  the  king. 

The  reign  of  Montezuma,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  far  from  being  fo  glorious  with 
regard  to  his  fuccefles  in  war  as  thofe  of  his  predecef- 
fors  had  been.  He  reduced  indeed  One  rebellious  pro¬ 
vince,  and  conquered  another  which  had  never  before 
been  fubjugated  ;  but  in  his  war  with  Tlafcala  he  was 
unfuc-  by  no  means  fuccefsful.  This  was  but  a  fmall  repu- 
vebful  war  blic  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  capital,  but  the  in- 
with  1  laf-  habitants  were  remarkable  for  their  bravery  and  inde- 
a‘  pendent  fpirit.  The  neighbouring  ftates,  however, 
who  had  been  reduced  by  the  Mexicans,  envious  of 
their  liberty  and  profperity,  exafperated  the  Mexicans 
againft  them,  by  reprefenting  that  the  Tlafcalans  were 
defirous  of  making  themfelves  matters  of  the  maritime 
provinces  on  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  that  by  their  com¬ 
merce  with  thefe  provinces  they  were  encreafing  their 
wealth  and  power,  and  gaining  the  hearts  ol  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  they  were  to  traffic.  In  confequence 
of  this  •  t prefentation,  ftrong  garrifons  were  placed  oi» 
-the  frontiers  of  Tlafcala,  to  obftrudl  the  commerce  of 
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the  inhabitants,  and  thus  to  deprive  them  of  the  mean!  Mexlce. 
of  obtaining  fome  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  Tla-  "'”rf 
fealans  complained  ;  but  received  no  other  anfwer  than 
that  the  king  of  Mexico  was  lord  of  all  the  world,  and 
that  the  Tlafcalans  muft  fubmit  and  pay  tribute  to  him. 

The  Tlafcalans  returned  a  fpirited  anfwer  to  this  in- 
folent  fpeech,  and  began  to  fortify  their  frontier. 

They  had  already  inclofed  all  the  lands  of  the  repu¬ 
blic  with  intrenchments  j  and  to  thefe  they  now  ad¬ 
ded  a  wall  of  fix  miles  in  length  on  the  weft  fide,  where 
an  invafion  was  moft  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  fo  well 
did  they  defend  themfelves,  that  though  they  were 
frequently  attacked  by  the  neighbouring  ftates  in  al¬ 
liance  with  Mexico,  or  fubjeft  to  it,  not  one  of  them 
was  able  to  wreft  a  foot  of  ground  from  them.  Thus 
a  continual  feries  of  wars  and  engagements  took  place  ^ t 
between  the  ftates  of  Mexico  and  this  republic,  which  Exploits 
continued  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  moft  a«d  death 
remarkable  occurrences  in  thefe  wars  are  the  exploits  la^u‘* 
of  a  Tlafcalan  general  named  Tlahuicol.  His  courage 
and  ftrength  were  fo  great,  that  his  enemies  fled  when¬ 
ever  he  appeared.  The  fword  with  which  he  fought 
was  fo  weighty,  that  no  man  of  ordinary  ftrength  could 
lift  it  from  the  ground.  At  laft,  however,  having  in 
the  heat  of  an  engagement  got  into  a  marfh,  his  great 
ftrength  was  of  no  ufe  to  him,  fo  that  he  was  taken 
prifoner,  put  into  a  ftrong  cage,  and  carried  to  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  emperor,  in  confideration  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities,  gave  him  liberty  to  return  to  his  own 
country  :  but  this  he  abfolutely  refufed,  faying,  that 
he  wilhed  to  die,  like  other  prifoners,  in  honour  of 
their  god.  In  this  he  perfifted  obftinately  for  feveral 
years;  until  at  laft  Montezuma  refolved  to  comply 
with  his  barbarous  defire ;  and  he  was  permitted  to 
die  by  the  gladiatorian  facrifice,  to  be  afterwards  de- 
feribed,  in  which  the  prifoner  was  allowed,  though 
under  great  difadvantages,  to  fight  for  his  life.  He 
was  oppofed  by  feveral  brave  men,  one  at  a  time,  of 
whom  he  killed  eight,  and  wounded  twenty  more  ; 
until,  falling  almoft  dead  by  a  violent  blow  he  received 
on  the  head,  he  waS  carried  to  the  temple  and  there 
facrificed.  %  yj 

During  the  remainder  of  Montezuma’s  reign  the  Apprehen- 
empire  was  difturbed  by  various  rebellions,  of  which 
the  accounts  are  not  fufficiently  interefting  to  merit  |h?Mexi- 
a  particular  detail;  but  in  the  year  1506,  Monte- cans  of  the 
zuma  began  to  entertain  apprehenfions  of  that  fatal  arrival  o£ 
event  which  at  length  overtook  him.  An  expedition  a  Iiew 
having  been  undertaken  againft  a  very'  diftant  region  Pe'  P‘e- 
named  Amatla,  the  army  in  marching  over  a  lofty 
mountain  were  attacked  by  a  furious  north-wind,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fnow which  made  great  havock  in  the 
army,  many  of  them  periftiing  with  cold,  and  others 
being  killed  by  the  trees  rooted  up  by  the  wind.  The 
remains  of  the  army  continued  their  march  to  Amat- 
la,  where  they  were  almoft  all  killed  in  battle.  By  this 
and  other  calamities,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
a  comet,  the  Mexicans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
confirmation.  Montezuma  was  fo  terrified  by  thefe 
omens,  that  having  in  vain  confulted  his  aftrologers, 
he  applied  to  the  king  of  Acolhuacan,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  ikilful  in  divination.  Nezahualpilli 
having  conferred  with  him  at  length  upon  the  fubject, 
told  Montezuma  that  the  comet  prefaged  fome  cala¬ 
mity  which  was  about  to  befal  their  kingdoms  by  the 
4.  N  arrival 
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Metfco.  arrival  of  a  new  people  :  but  tills  being  unfatisfa&ory 
\  »  -  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Acolhuacan  challenged 

him  to  a  game  at  foot-ball,  flaking  the  truth  of  his 
prediction  on  the  iffuc  of  the  game.  Montezuma  loft 
the  game,  but  did  not  yet  acquiefce  in  the  truth  of 
his  prediction.  He  therefore  applied  to  a  celebrated 
aftrologer,  whom  It  feems  he  had  not  yet  confulted ; 
but  he  confirmed  the  interpretation  of  Nezahualpilli : 
for  which  the  emperor  caufed  his  houfe  to  be  pulled 
73  down,  and  himfelf  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Stoty  of  the  Many  other  prefages  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
liotTofa  are  relate(l-  The  following,  though  apparently  the 
moft  incredible  of  them  all,  feems  to  be  believed  by 
Clavigero.  “  A  After  of  Montezuma  named  Papant- 
zin,  who  had  been  married  to  the  governor  of  Tlate- 
lolco,  lived  in  his  palace  after  he  was  dead  to  the  year 
1509,  when  Ihe  died  of  old  age.  The  day  after  her 
burial  a  child  of  five  or  fix  years  old  happened  to  pafs 
from  her  mother’s  apartment  to  that  of  the  major 
domo  of  the  deceafed  princefs.  In  palling  by,  the 
child  favv  the  princefs  fitting  upon  the  fteps  of  the 
fountain  where  Ihe  had  been  accuftomed  to  bathe,  and 
heard  herfelf  called  by  the  name  of  cocoton,  a  Mexican 
expreffion  of  endearment,  fignifying  “  little  girl.”  The 
child,  incapable  from  its  age  of  reflecting  on  the  death 
of  the  princefs,  approached  without  fear,  and  was  de- 
fired  to  call  the  wife  of  her  major-domo.  The  wo¬ 
man  careffed  the  child,  and  told  her  that  the  princefs 
was  dead  ;  but  being  importuned  and  pulled  by  the 
gown,  Ihe  at  laft  went ;  but  no  fooner Taw  the  princefs 
than  Ihe  fainted.  The  child  then  ran  to  call  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  with  two  other  women  came  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  wife  of  the  major-domo  ;  but  they  alfo 
would  have  fainted,  had  not  the  princefs  called  to  them, 
and  affured  them  that  Ihe  was  really  alive.  Having 
caufed  them  call  the  major-domo,  (he  defired  him 
to  go  and  tell  Montezuma  what  he  had  feen  :  but  he, 
dreading  the  feverity  of  the  emperor,  durft  not  under¬ 
take  the  talk.  She  then  defired  him  to  go  to  Tezeuco, 
and  tell  Nezahualpilli  that  Ihe  wifhed  to  fee  him.  He 
came  accordingly,  and  at  her  defire  brought  Monte¬ 
zuma  ;  whom  Ihe  informed,  that  during  the  time  Ihe 
lay  entranced  Ihe  had  feen  a  vifion.  The  main  pur¬ 
port  of  this  vifion  wa9  to  announce  to  her,  that  all  her 
forefathers  were  damned ;  that  another  race  of  men 
Ihould-  arrive,  who  Ihould  conquer  the  kingdom,  and 
introduce  the  true  religion  ;  and  “  as  foon  as  the  bath 
fhould  be  publilhed  and  made  known,  which  would 
wafh  away  fin,  Ihe  Ihould  be  the  firft  to  accept  of  it.” 
The  erpec-  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  ftory  is 
tation  of  a  fiction  of  the  Spanifh  priefts,  though  it  cannot  be 
caus  ae^1"  doubted  that  the  Mexicans  had  foine  expectations  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  among  them  at  the  time 
they  actually  came.  This,  however,  we  may  account  for 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing  the  leaft  fuperna- 
tural,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  The  Weft 
India  ifiands  had  been  difeovered  by  Columbus  in 
1492:  he  had  made  frequent  voyages,  and  had  even 
difeovered  the  continent.  Settlements  had  been  made; 
the  Spaniards  had  fhown  their  prowefs  and  their  cru¬ 
elty  ;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt,  that  many  of  the 
Ifianders  would  quit  their  habitations  to  efcape  the  fu¬ 
ry  of  the  invaders.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  thefe 
fugitives,  that  the  arms  of  thefe  new  comers  could 
not  be  refilled  by  thofe  of  the  weftern  nations,  while 
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their  relentlefs  cruelty  might  eafily  fuggeft  that  they  Mwtieo, 

would  deftroy  all  before'  them.  From  the  year  1492, - \r— 1 

therefore,  to  1508,  there  was  time  enough  for  this 


report  to  have  reached  Mexico  :  and  we  can  only  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  barbarous  ftate  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 


cans  were,  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  perfectly 
known  and  described  before  their  arrival. 


counted 

far, 


But  whatever  were  the  omens  by  which  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  was  announced,  they  appear  to  havej^ 
had  no  effeCt  in  working  any  reformation  upon  Mon-„ian  facri* 
tezuma  or  his  Mexicans.  Inftead  of  relaxing  any  thing  ficee. 
from  the  barbarity  of  their  religion,  they  feem  to  have 
augmented  it.  Wars  were  carried  on  every  where,  and 
prifOners  facrificed  by  thoufands  ;  infomuch,that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  finding  the  ftone  on  which  the  prifoners  were 
facrificed  too  fmall,  he  caufed  one  of  monftrous  fize 
to  be  put  in  its  place.  It  was  dragged  along  by  an 
immenfe  number  of  people  :  but,  in  palling  a  wooden 
bridge  over  a  canal,  in  the  entry  to  the  city,  the  bridge 
broke-  down  by  its  enormous  weight,  and  dragged 
feveral  people  into  the  water,  among  whom  was  the 
high-prieft,  who  had  accompanied  it  on  the  road, 
fcattering  incenfe  as  he  went  along.  This  misfor¬ 
tune  difepneerted  them  confiderably :  neverthelefs  the 
ftone,  by  dint  of  exceffive  labour,  was  got  up  again, 
and  confecrated  by  the  murder  of  12,200  prifoners. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  at  hand  when  this  hor¬ 
rible  and  never-ceafing  butchery  was  to  be  ended,  and 
a  moft  fevere  vengeance  to  overtake  the  perpetrators. 

The  Spaniards  having  eftablilhed  themfelves  pretty  well 
in  the  illand  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  now  prepared  to 
explore  the  continent  alfo,  with  a  view  to  extend  the 
dominions  of  their  fovereign,  and  to  fatiate,  if  poflible, 
their  own  appetites  for  wealth. 

Mexico  itfelf  was  firft  difeovered,  though  imper¬ 
fectly,  by  a  Spaniard  named  Nunez  de  Balboa  ;  but  in 
1518  the  conqueft  of  it  was  undertaken  by  a  celebra-  ^  7®^  ^ 
ted  adventurey  named  Ferdinando  Cortes.  It  was  not,  j^xlco  un- 
however,  without  great  difficulty  that  he  got  his  ex-  dertaKen  by 
pedition  fet  on  foot ;  being  perfecuted  by  the  Spanifli  Cortes, 
governors  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fo  that  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  them,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  without  any  commiffion.  However,  on  the  1  oth 
of  February  1519,  he  fet  fail  from  the  Havannah  in 
Cuba  ;  and  foon  landed  on  the  illand  of  Cozumel,  on 
the  coaft  of  Yucatan,  difeovered  the  preceding  year. 

Here  he  joined  one  of  his  officers  named  Pedro  d’Al- 
•varedo,  who  had  arrived  fome  days  before,  and  collected 
fome  booty  and  taken  a  few  prifoners.  But  the  gene¬ 
ral  feverely  cenfured  his  conduCt ;  and  the  prifoners 
were  difmiffed,  after  they  had  been  informed  by  an 
Indian  interpreter  named  Melchior ,  that  fuch  injuries 
were  entirely  difagreeable  to  the  intentions  and  wilhes 
of  Cortes.  Here  he  muttered  his  army,  and  found 
that  it  amounted  to  508  foldiers,  16  horfeinen,  and 
109  mechanics,  pilots,  and  mariners.  Having  encou¬ 
raged  his  men  by  a  proper  fpeech,  and  releafed,  by 
means  of  fome  Indian  ambaffadors,  a  Spaniard  named 
Jerom  de  Aguilar,  who.  had  been  detained  a  prifoner 
for  eight  years,  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Tabafco, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  received  in  a  friendly  manner, 
as  one  Grijalva  had  been  a  Ihort  time  before  ;  but, 
from  fome  unknown  caufe,  be  was  violently  attacked 
by  them :  however,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanilh 
arms  foon  decided  the  viClory,  and  the  inhabitants 
7  were 
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Vrere  obliged  to  own  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fo- 
'  vereign. 

7 7  The  Spaniards  then  continued  their  courfe  weft- 
cmHaffySa°  ward,  to  the  harbour  of  St  Juan  de  UUua  ;  where  they 
fr.im  the  were  met  by  two  Mexican  canoes,  who  carried  two 
emperor  of  ambaffadors  from  the  emperor  of  that  country,  and 
Mexico.  fhowed  the  greateft  figns  of  peace  and  amity.  Their 

language  was  unknown  to  Aguilar;  but  one  of  the 
female  prifoners  above-mentioned  underftood  it,  and 
tranflated  it  into  the  Yucatan  tongue;  after  which 
Aguilar,  interpreted  the  meaning  in  Spanifli.  This 
flave  was  afterwards  named  Donna  Marina ,  and  proved 

78  very  ufeful  in  their  conferences  with  the  natives. 

State  of  the  At  this  time  the  Mexican  empire,  according  to 
drat 'time.  Robertfon,  was  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to 

which  no  fociety  had  ever  attained  in  fo  ihort  a  pe¬ 
riod.  Though  it  had  fubfifted  only  for  1 30  years,  its 
dominion  extended  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  fea  ; 

’  over  territories  ftretching  about  500  leagues  from  eail 

to  weft,  and  more  than  200  from  north  to  fouth;  com¬ 
prehending  provinces  not  inferior  in  fertility,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone— 
Though  by  nature  Montezuma  poffeffed  a  good 
deal  of  courage  and  refolution ;  yet  from  the  firtt 
moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coaft, 
he  difeovered  fymptoms  of  timidity  and  embarraffment, 
and  all  his  fubjeils  were  embarraffed  as  well  as  himfelf. 
The  general  difmay  which  took  place  on  this  occafion 
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The  next  day  the  anibahadors  had  a  formal  audi- 
ence  ;  at  which  Cortes  acquainted  them,  that  he  came  f 

from  Don  Carlos  of  Aullria,  king  of  Caftile,  the 
greateft  monarch  of  the  eaft,  and  was  intruded  with 
propofitions  of  fuch  moment,  that  he  would  impart 
them  to  none  but  the  emperor  himfelf,  and  therefore 
required  to  be  conduced  immediately  to  the  capi-  8® 
tal.  This  demand  produced  the  greateft  uneafinel’s  ;  The  •ndi- 
and  the  ambaffadors  did  all  in  their  power  to  di  (-  'to'dif- 
fuade  Cortes  from  his  defign,  endeavouring  to  con-  fua<ie 
ciliate  his  good-will  by  the  prefents  fent  him  by  from  going 
Montezuma.  Thefe  they  introduced  with  great  pa-  c^e  C*P** 
rade,  and  confifted  of  fine  cotton-cloth,  of  plumes  of  ut  m 
virious  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver 
to  a  confiderable  value,  the  workmanihip  of  which 
appeared  to  be  a3  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich. 

But  thefe  prefents  ferved  only  to  excite  the  avidity  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  increafe  their  defire  for  be¬ 
coming  mailers  of  a  country  which  abounded  with  fo 
many  precious  commodities.  Cortes  indeed  could 
fcarcely  reftrain  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  hear  the  argu¬ 
ments  made  ufe  of  by  the  ambaffadors  to  diffuade 
him  from  going  to  the  capital ;  and,  in  a  haughty, 
determined  tone,  infilled  on  his  former  demand  of 
being  admitted  to  a  perfonal  interview  with  their  fo- 
vereign. 

During  this  converfation,  fome  painters  in  the 
retinue  of  the  Mexican  chiefs  had  been  diligently  ern- 


was  partly  owing  to  the  ftrange  figure  the  Spaniards  ployed  in  delineating,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures 
made,  and  the  prodigious  power  of  their  arms  ;  but  of  the  ihips,  horfes,  artillery,  foldiers,  and  whatever 
partly  alfo  to  the  following  circumflance.  An  opi-  elfe  attracted  their  eyes  as  lingular.  When  Cortes 
nion  prevailed  almoft.  univerfally  among  the  Ameri-  obferved  this,  and  was  informed  that  thefe  pictures 
cans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity  impended  over  were  to  be  fent  to  Montezuma,  he  refolved  to  render 
their  heads,  from  a  race  of  formidable  invaders  who  the  reprefentation  Hill  more  ftriking  and  interelling. 
ihould  come  from  regions  .towards  the  riling  fun,  to  The  trumpets,  by  his  orders,  founded  an  alarm  ;  the 
over-run  and  defolate  their  country.  The  origin  of  troops  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  flowed  their 
this  we  have  already  attempted  to  explain  ;  but  as  agility  and  ftrength  in  the  bell  manner  they  could 


the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to  fuperllition  than 
any  people  in  the  new  world,  they  were  more  deeply 
affedted  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom 
they  inllantly  fuppofed  to  be  the  inllruments  de- 
ltined  to  bring  about  that  fatal  revolution  which 


while  the  artillery  was  pointed  againft  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  trees,  among  which  it  made  dreadful  havock. 

The  Indians  for  fome  time  looked  on  with  filent  a- 
ftonilhment ;  but  at  the  explofion  of  the  cannon,  fome 

„  _  _ _ _  fled,  others  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  fo  con- 

they  dreaded :  and  this  produced  the  embafly  above-  founded,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  quiet  and 
mentioned.  eompofe  their  minds.  gr 

By  means  of  his  two  interpreters,  Donna  Marina  When  the  painters  had  exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  Monte- 
and  Aguilar,  Cortes  learned  that  the  chiefs  of  the  in  reprefenting  all  thefe  wonderful  things,  meffengers  made 
Mexican  embafly  were  deputies  from  Pilpatoe  and  were  immediately  difpatched  to  Montezuma  with  the  acqn-unted 
Teutile ;  the  one  governor  of  a  province  under  the  pictures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  <wLn”* 
emperor,  and  the  other  the  commander  of  all  his  forces  paffed  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  together 
in  that  province  :  the  purport  of  their  embafly  was,  with  fome  European  curiofities  to  Montezuma;  which, 
to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  vifiting  their  though  of  no  great  value,  Cortes  believed  would  be 
coafts,  and  to  offer  him  what  affiflance  he  might  need  acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexiv 
in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  in  his  turn,  can  monarch?,  in  order  to  obtain  the  earlieft  informa- 
alfo  profeffed  the  greateft  ft'iendfhip  ;  and  informed  the  tion  of  every  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  their  empire, 
ambaffadors,  that  he  came  to  propofe  matters  of  the  had  couriers  polled  at  proper  ftations  along  the  prin- 
utmoft  confequence  to  the  welfare  of'the  prince -and  cipal  roads  ;  and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agility 
79  his  kingdom ;  which  he  would  more  fully  unfold  in  by  a  regular  education,  they  conveyed  intelligence 
Cnrte-ilards  perfon  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  with  furprifing  rapidity.  Though  the  city  in  which 
and  fortifies  morning,  without  waiting  for  any  aufwer,  he  land-  Montezuma  refided  was  above  180  miles  from  St  Juan 
■is  camp.  ed  His  troops,  his  horfes,  and  his  artillery  ;  began  to  de  Ullua,  Cortes’s  prefents  were  carried  thither,  and 


ereil  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his  camp.— 

1  he  natives,  inftead  of  oppofing  the  entrance  of  thefe 
fatal  guefts  into  their  country,  affifted  them  in  all 
their  operations  with  an  alacrity  which  they  had  ere 
long  reafon  to  repent. 


an  anfwer  returned  to  his  demands,  in  a  few  days. 
As  the  anfwer  was  unfavourable,  Montezuma  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  mollify  the  Spanilh  general  by  the  rich- 
nefs  of  his  prefents.  Thefe  confifted  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  country ;  cotton-ftuffs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch 
4  N  2  delicate 


ubie 
fwer,  but 
accompa- 
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Mexice.  delicate  texture,  as  to  refemble  filk  ;  pictures  of  ani- 
'  ^  mals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with 

Sends  an  feathers  of  different  colours,  difpofed  and  mingled 
unfavour-  with  fuch  (kill  and  elegance  as  to  rival  the  works  of 
||jf  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But 
what  chiefly  attrafted  their  attention,  were  two  large 
plates  of  a  circular  form  ;  one  of  maffive  gold  repre- 
fenting  the  fun,  the  other  of  filver  reprefenting  the 
moon.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  col¬ 
lars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold  ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards 
a  complete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  fome 
boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  ftones,  and  grains  of 
gold  unwrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines 
or  rivers,  were  fent  along  with  the  reft.  -  Cortes  re¬ 
ceived  all  with  an  appearance  of  the  molt  profound 
refpeft  for  Montezuma  5  but  when  the  Mexicans, 
prefuming  upou  this,  informed  him,  that  their  mafter, 
though  he  defired  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  fent 
as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  prince  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented,  would  not  give  his  confent  that  foreign  troops 
fhould  approach  nearer  to  his  capital. 


r  even  allow 


11  them  to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions,  Cortes  de- 
h  s  de-*n  c^ared>  in  a  manner  more  refolute  and  peremptory 


mauds,  than  formerly,  that  he  muft  infift  on  his  firft  demand ; 

a3  he  could  not,  without  difhonour,  return  to  his  own 
fovereign  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  vifit  in  his 
name.  The  Mexicans  were  aftonifhed  at  the  fight 
of  a  man  who  dared  to  oppofe  the  will  of  their 
emperor ;  but  not  being  willing  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  fuch  formidable  enemies,  with  much  ado 
they  prevailed  upon  Cortes  to  promife  that  he  would 
not  move  from  his  prefent  camp  until  the  return  of  a 
meffenger  whom  they  fent  to  Montezuma  for  further 
inftrudlions. 

The  pufillanimity  of  the  Indian  monarch  afforded 
time  to  the  Spaniards  to  take  meafures  which  would 
have  been  out  of  their  power  had  they  been  vigoroufly 
attacked  on  their  firft  refufal  to  obey  his  orders. 
Cortes  ufed  every  method  of  fecuringthe  affeftion3  of 
the  foldiers ;  which  indeed  was  very  neceffary,  as 
many  of  them  began  to  exclaim  againft  the  raftinefs 
of  his  attempt  in  leading  them  againft  the  whole  force 
lilor.te-  Mexican  empire.  In  a  lliort  time  Teutile 

zuma  pe-  arrived  with  another  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and 
j  emptorily  together  with  it  delivered  the  ultimate  orders  of  that 
him tokave monarc^ t0  depart  inftantly  out  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
his  domi-  w^en  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
nions.  renewed  his  requell  of  audience,  the  Mexican  imme¬ 
diately  left  the  camp  with  ftrong  marks  of  furprifeand 
refentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives  ap¬ 
peared  ;  all  friendly  correfpondence  feemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  hoftilities  were  expefted  to  commence  every 
moment.  A  fudden  confirmation  enfued  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  party  was  formed  againft  him  by  the 
adherents  of  Velafiques;  who  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  deputed  one  of  their  number,  a  principal  of¬ 
ficer,  to  remonftrate,  as  if  in  name  of  the  whole  army, 
againft  his  ralhnefs,  and  to  urge  the  neceffity  of  his 
returning  to  Cuba.  Cortes  received  the  meffage  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  emotion  j  and  as  he  well  knew 
the  temper  and  wilhes  of  his  foldiery,  and  forefaw  how 
they  would  receive  a  propofition  fo  fatal  to  all  the  fplen- 
did  hopes  and  fchemes  which  they  had  been  forming 
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with  fuch  complacency,  he  pretended  to  comply  with  Mexico, 
the  requeft  now  made  him,  and  iffued  orders  that  the  — v~— ^ 
army  fliould  be  in  readinefs  next  day  to  vmbark  for 
Cuba.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  troops,  as  Cortes  had 
expefted,  were  quite  outrageous  :  they  pofitively 
refufed  to  comply  with  thefe  orders,  and  threatened 
immediately  to  choofe  another  general  if  Cortes  con¬ 
tinued  to  infift  on  their  departure. 

Our  adventurer  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  difpo- 
fition  which  now  appeared  among  his  troops  :  never- 
thelefs,  diffcmbling  his  fentiments,  he  declared,  that 
his  orders  for  embarking  had  proceeded  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  it  was  agreeable  to  his  fellow-foldiers, 
to  whofe  opinion  he  had  facrificed  his  own  ;  but  now 
he  acknowledged  his  error,  and  was  ready  to  refume 
his  original  plan  of  operation.  This  fpeech  was  highly 
applauded  ;  and  Cortes,  without  allowing  his  men 
time  to  cool,  fet  about  carrying  his  defigns  into  exe-  Sy 
cution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning1  to  a  colony,  he^’^a  R‘c* 
affembled  the  principal  perfons  in  his  army,  and  by fomide<1* 
their  fuffrages  elefted  a  council  and  magiftrates,  in 
whom  the  government  was  to  be  veiled.  The  perfons 
chofen  were  moll  firirlly  attached  to  Cortes ;  and  the 
new  fettlement  had  the  name  of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera 
Cruz  ;  that  is,  the  rich  town  of  the  true  crofs. 

Before  this  court  of  his  own  making,  Cortes  did 
not  hefitate  at  refigning  all  his  authority,  and  was  85 
immediately  re-elefttd  chief-juftice  of  the  colony,  The  go- 
and  captain-general  of  his  army,  with  an  ample  com*  q? 
miffion,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  continue  in  force  till  colony'vek 
the  royal  pleafure  Thould  be  farther  known.  The  te(j 
foldiers  eagerly  ratified  their  choice  by  loud  acclama-  Cortes, 
tions;  and  Cortes,  now  confidering  himfelf  as  no  longer 
accountable  to  any  fubjedl,  began  to  affume  a  much 
greater  degree  of  dignity,  and  to  exercife  more  exten¬ 
sive  powers  than  he  had  done  before.  Some  of  the 
foldiers  began  to  exclaim  againft  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  as  illegal ;  but  the  ringleaders  were  in¬ 
ftantly  fent  on  board  the  fleet  loaded  with  irons.  By 
this  timely  feverity  the  reft  were  overawed ;  and 
Cortes,  knowing  of  how  great  importance  unani¬ 
mity  was  to  his  future  fuccefs,  foon  found  means 
to  reconcile  thofe  who  were  moll  difaffefted ;  to 
which  purpofe  a  liberal  diftribution  of  the  Mexican 
gold,  both  among  friends  and  foes,  contributed  not  a 
little.  87 

Cortes  having  thus  ftrengthened  himfelf  as  well  as-Makes  aa 
he  could,  refolved  to  advance  into  the  country  ;  and  alliance 
to  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
cacique  or  petty  prince  of  Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  zemp0aila. 
town  at  no  great  diftance.  This  prince,  though  fub- 
jedl  to  Montezuma,  was  exceedingly  impatient  of  the 
yoke  ;  and  fo  filled  with  dread  and  hatred  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  nothing  could  &e  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  an  appearance  of  being  delivered  from  that  fub- 
jcdlion  ;  and  a  deliverance  of  this  kind  he  now  hoped: 
from  the  Spaniards.  For  this  reafon,  he  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Cortes,  with  offers  of  friendfliip,  which  were 
gladly  accepted  by  him  ;  and  in  confequence  of  the 
alliance,  he  very  foon  vifited  Zempoalla.  Here  he 
was  received  in  the  molt  friendly  manner  imaginable, 
and  had  a  refpeft  paid  towards  him  almoft  equivtfient  88 
to  adoration.  The  cacique  informed  him  of  many  ^1^^^ 

particulars  relating  to  the  character  of  Montezuma - zuma  gjvea 

He  told  him  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  haughty,  cruel,  by  the  ca. 

8  and 
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and  fufpicxous  ;  who  treated  his  own  fubjc&s  with  that  the  whole  might  be  fent  to  the  king.  Porto-  Mexico* 
arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  his  ex-  carrero  and  Montejo, -the  chief  magiftrates  of  the 
tortions,  and  often  tore  their  fons  and  daughters  from  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  prefent  to  Ca- 
them  by  violence;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  viftims  ftile,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their 
to  his  gods,  the  latter  to  be  referved  as  concubines  paffage  thither.  But  while  a  veffel  was  preparing  for 
for  himfelf  and  favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply,  artfully  their  departure,  an  unexpected  event  produced  a  ge- 
infinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  neral  alarm.  Some  foldiers  and  failors,  fecretly  dif- 
viliting  a  country  fo  remote  from  their  own  was,  to  affeCted  to  Cortes,  formed  a  deiign  of  feizing  one  of 
redrefs  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppreffed  ;  and  the  brigantines,  and  making  their  efcape  to  Cuba,  in 
having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  this  interpofi-  •  order  to  give  fuch  intelligence  to  the  governor  as 
tion  in  due  time,  continued  his  march  to  Quiabiflan,  might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  veffel  which  was  to 
the  territory  of  another  cacique,  and  where,  by  the  carry  the  treafure  and  difpatches  to  Spain.  This 
friendly  aid  of  the  Indians,  a  Spanifh  colony  was  foon  confpiracy  was  conduced  with  profound  fecrecy  ;  but 
formed.  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  exe¬ 

cuting  the  refidence  of  Cortes  in  thefe  parts,  he  fo  cution,  the  feeret  was  dilcovered  by  one  of  the  affo- 
far  wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  caciques  of  Zem-  ciates.  The  latent  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  which  Cortes  Cortes- 
poalla  and  Quiabiflan,  that  they  ventured  to  infult  was  now  too  well  convinced  had  not  been  extinguilhed 
the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of  which  they  amongft  his  troops,  gave  him  very  great  uneaiinefs. 
had  been  formerly  accuftomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  The  only  method  which  he  could  think  of  to  prevent 
Montezuma’s  officers  havjng  appeared  to  levy  the  fuch  confpiracies  for  the  future  was,  to  deftroy  his 
ufual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  01  tain  number  of  hu-  fleet ;  and  thus  deprive  his  foldiers  of  every  refource 
man  vidlims,  as  an  expiation  of  their  guilt  in  pre-  exeept  that  of  conquell :  and  with  this  propofal  he 
fuming  to  hold  interconrfe  with  thofe  ftrangers  whom  perfuaded  his  men  to  comply.  With  univerfal  con- 
the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave  his  dominions;  fent  therefore  the  ffiips  were  drawn  affiore,  and,  after 
inflead  of  obeying  his  orders,  they  made  them  pri-  being  ftripped  of  their  fails,  rigging,  iron-work,  and 
foners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  whatever  elfe  might  be  of  ufe,  they  were  broke  in 
their  fuperllition  was  no  lei's  barbarous  than  Mon-  pieces. 

tezuma’s,  they  threatened  to  facrifice  them  to  their  Cortes  having  thus  rendered  it  neceffary  for  his- 
gods.  From  this  laft  danger,  however,  they  were  troops  to  follow  wherever  he  chofe  to  lead,  began  his 
delivered  by  the  interpofition  of  Cortes,  who  mani-  march  to  Zempoalla  with  $co  infantry,  15  horfe, 
felled  the  utmoll  horror  at  the  mention  of  fuch  a  and  fix  field-pieces.  The  reft  of  his  troops,  confifting 
deed.  This  a£l  of  rebellion  firmly  attached  the  two  chiefly  of  fuch  as  from  age  or  infirmity  were  lefs  fit 
caciques  to  the  intereft  of  Cortes  ;  and  without  hefi-  for  active  fervice,  he  left  as  a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica, 
tation  they  acknowledged  themfelves  vaffals  of  the  under  the  command  of  Efcalante,  an  officer  of  merit, 
king  of  Spain.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  and  warmly  attached  to  his  intereft.  The  cacique  of 
Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabited  the  moun-  Zempoalla  fuppliedhim  with  provifions;  and  with  209 
tainous  parts  of  the  country.  They  willingly  fub-  of  thofe  Indians  called  Tamames>  whofe  office,  in  a 
jefted  themfelves  to  the  crown  of  Caltile ;  and  offered  country  where  tame  animals  Were  unknown,  was  to 
to  accompany  Cortes  with  all  their  forces  in  his'march  carry  burdens,  and  perform  all  manner  of  fervile  la- 
towards  Mexico.  hour.  He  offered  likewife  a  coniiderable  body  of 

Though  Cortes  had  now  taken  fuch  meafures  as  in  troops  ;  but  Cortes  was  fatisfied  with  400  ;  taking 
a  manner  enfuted  his  fuccefs ;  yet  as  he  had  thrown  care,  however,  to  choofe  perfons  of  fuch  note,  that 
off  all  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who  was  they  might  ferve  as  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
his  lawful  fuperior,  and  apprehended  his  intereft  at  mailer. 

court,  he  thought  proper,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  in-  Nothing  memorable  happened  till  the  Spaniards 
tended  expedition,  to  take  the  moft  effectual  meafures  arrived  on  the  coniines  of  the  republic  of  Tlafcala. 
againft  the  impending  danger.  With  this  view,  he  The  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  warlike,  fierce, 
perfuaded  the  magiftrates  of  his  colony  to  addrefs  a  and  revengeful,  and  had  made,  coniiderable  progefs 
letter  to  the  king,  containing  a  pompous  account  of  in  agriculture  and  fome  other  arts.  They  were  im- 
their  own  fervices,  of  the  country  they  had  difeovered,  placable  enemies  to  Montezuma  ;  and  therefore  Cortes 
&c.  and  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to  hoped  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  pro-  ^ 

throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  governor  of  Cuba,  cure  their  friendlhip.  With  this  view,  four  Zem- Sends  am  ’ 

and  to  fettle  a  colony  dependent  on  the  crown  alone,  poallans  of  high  rank  were  lent  ambaffadors  to  Tlaf-  bafladors  to 
in  which  the  fupreme  power  civil  as  well  as  military  cala,  dreffed  with  all  the  badges  of  that  office  ufual 
had  been  veiled  ill  Cortes  ;  humbly  requefting  their  among  the  Indians.  The  fenate  were  divided  in  their 
fovereign  to  ratify  what  had  been  done  by  his  royal  opinions  with  regard  to  the  propofals  of  Cortes  :  but 
authority.  Cortes  himfelf  wrote  in  a  fimilar  ftrain  ;  at  laft  Magifcatzin,  one  of  the  oldeft  fenators,  and  a 
but  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanifh  court,  accuftomed  to  perfon  of  great  authority,  mentioned  the  tradition  of 
the  repeated  exaggerations  of  American  adventurers,  their  anceitors,  and  the  revelations  of  their  priefts ; 
would  give  little  credit  to  the  fplendid  accounts  of  that  a  race  of  invincible  men,  of  divine  origin,  who 
New-Spain,  if  they  were  not  accompanied  with  fuch  had  power  over  the  elements,  fhould  come  from  the- 

a  fpecimen  of  what  it  contained  as  would  excite  an  eaft  to  fubdue  their  country.  He  compared  the  re- 

high  idea  of  its  opulence,  he  folicited  his  foldiers  to  femblance  which  the  ftrangers  bore  to  the  perfons 
relinquifh  what  they  might  claim  as  their  part  of  the  figured  in  the  tradition  of  Mexico,  their  dominion 
treafiires  which  had  hitherto  been  collected,  in  order  over  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water  5  he  reminded 

the- 
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the  fenate  of  their  prodigies,  omens,  and  fignals,  Tl»e  Tlafcalans  being  taught  by  this,  and  fame  ftib- 
which  had  lately  terrified  the  Mexicans,  and  indicated  fequent  encounters,  how  much  they  were  inferior  to  V  l,jJ 

fome  very  important  event;  and  then  declared  his  the  Spaniards,  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  really 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  rafhnefs  to  oppofe  a  force  what  Magifcatzin  had  faid  ;  a  fuperior  order  of  beings, 
apparently  aflifted  by  heaven,  and  men  who  had  al-  againft  whom  human  power  could  not  prevail.  In  this 
ready  proved,  to  the  fad  experience  of  thofe  who  op-  extremity  they  had  recourfe  to  their  prieils,  requiring 
pofed  them,  that  they  were  invincible.  This  orator  them  to  reveal  the  caufesof  fuch  extraordinary  events, 
was  oppofed  by  Xicotencal,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  and  to  declare  what  means  they  fhould  take  to  repel 
that  the  Spaniards  were  at  beft  but  powerful  magi-  fuch  formidable  idvaders.  The  prieils,  after  many  la- 
cians  :  that  they  had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  crifices  and  incantations,  delivered  their  refponfe,  That 
to  the  gods  by  pulling  down  their  images  and  altars,  thefe  llrangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procrea- 
( which  indeed  Cortes  had  very  imprudently  done  at  ted  by  his  animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the  eail : 
Zempoalla)  ;  and  of  confequence,  that  they  might  that,  by  day,  while  cheriihed  with  the  influence  of  his 
eafily  be  overcome,  as  the  gods  would  not  fail  to  parental beams,  they  were  invincible;  but  by  night, 
refent  fuch  an  outrage.  He  therefore  voted  for  when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vigour 
war,  and  advifed  the  crufhing  of  thefe  invaders  at  one  declined  and  faded  like  herbs  in  the  field,  and  they 
blow.  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  In  confequence  of 

The  advice  of  Xicotencal  prevailed ;  and  in  confe-  this,  the  Tlafcalans  a  died  in  contradiction  to  one  of 
quence  of  it,  the  ambaffadors  were  detained  ;  which  their  moil  eilabliihed  maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to 
giving  Cortes  the  alarm,  he  drew  nearer  the  city  of  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night-time,  hoping  to  deitroy 
Tlafcala.  In  this  tranfadlion  wc  may  eafily  fee  how  them  when  enfeebled  and  furprifed.  But  the  Spanifh 
little  the  Tlafcalans,  notwithftanding  all  their  ferocity,  centinels  having  obferved  fome  extraordinary  move-  94 
were  fktlled  in  military  affairs.  They  fuffered  Cortes,  ments  among  the  Tlafcalans,  gave  the  alarm.  Imme-  **** 

with  his  army  drawn  up  in  good  order,  to  pais  a  Hrong  diately  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  fallying  out,fuc  f()’ 
wall  between  two  mountains,  which  might  have  been  defeated  their  antagonifls  with  great  flaughter,  with-  j-eaca. 
very  advantageoufly  defended  againft  him.  He  had  out  allowing  them  to  approach  the  camp.  By  this  dif- 
not  advanced  far  beyond  this  pafs,  however,  before  a  after  the  Tlafcalans  were  heartily  difpofed  to  peace  5 
•party  of  Tlafcalans  with  plumes  were  difeovered,  which  but  they  were  at  a  lofs  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
denoted  that  an  army  was  in  the  field.  Thefe  he  drove  the  enemies  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  could  not 
•before  him  by  a  detachment  of  fix  horfe,  obliged  them  afeertain  the  nature  of  thefe  furprifing  beings,  or  whe- 
to  join  another  party,  and  then  reinforcing  the  advan-  ther  they  were  really  of  a  benevolent  or  malignant  dif* 
ced  detachment,  charged  the  enemy  with  fuch  vigour  pofition.  There  were  circumftances  in  their  behaviour 
that  they  began  to  retire.  Five  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  which  feemed  to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  onq 
whom  Xicotencal  had  placed  in  ambufh,  then  rufhed  hand,  as  the  Spaniards  conftantly  difmifftd  the  pri- 
out  of  their  hiding  places,  juft  as  the  infantry  came  foners  whom  they  took,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
up  to  affift  their  (lender  body  of  cavalry.  The  enemy  often  with  prefents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed 
attacked  with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  but  were  fo  much  their  offers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ;  this  lenity  a- 
difconcerted  by  the  firft  difeharge  of  the  fire-arms,  mazed  people  accuftomed  to  the  exterminating  fyftem 
that  they  retreated  in  confufion,  furnifhing  the  Spa-  of  war  known  in  America,  and  who  facrificed  and  de- 
.niards  with  an  opportunity  ofpurfuing  them  with  great  voured  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in  battle  ; 
flaughter.  Cortes,  however,  fuppoling  that  this  could  and  difpofed  them  to  entertain  fentiments  favourable 
not  be  their  whole  force,  advanced  with  the  utmoft  •  to  their  humanity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes 
caution,  in  order  of  battle,  toan  eminence,  from  whence  had  feized  50  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  pro- 
he  had  a  view  of  the  main  body  of  the  Tlafcalan  army  vifions  to  their  camp,  and  cut  off  their  heads ;  this 
commanded  by  Xicotencal,  confiding  of  no  fewer  than  bloody  fpedlacle,  added  to  the  terror  oceafioncd  by 
40,000  men.  By  thefe  the  fmall  army  of  Cortes  was  the  fire-arms  and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful  ideas 
entirely  furrounded  ;  which  Xicotencal  no  fooner  per-  of  their  ferocity.  Accordingly  they  addreffed  them 
ceived,  than  he  contracted  the  circle  with  incredible  in  the  following  manner:  “  If  (faid  they)  you  are 
diligence,  while  the  Spaniards  were  almoft  overwhelm-  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we  prefent  to 
ed  with  fhowers  of  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones.  It  is  im-  you  five  fiaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat 
poflible  but  in  this  cafe  many  of  the  Spaniards  muff  their  flefh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offer- 
have  perifhed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  infufficieney  of  ing  of  incenfe  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are 
the  Indian  weapons.  Their  arrows  and  fptars  were  men,  here  is  meat,  bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourifh  you/’ 
headed  only  with  flint,  or  the  bones  of  fifties  ;  their  After  this  addrefs,  the  peace  was  foon  concluded,  to  Which  is 
flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  fwords,  though  the  great  fatisfadlion  of  both  parties.  The  Tlafcalans  granted, 
deftru&ive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  eafily  yielded  themfelves  as  vaffals  to  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
turned  afide  by  the  Spanifh  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  and  engaged  to  aflift  Cortes  in  all  his  operations ;  while 
penetrate  the  quilted  jackets  which  the  foldiers  wore,  he  took  the  republic  under  his  protedlion,  and  promi- 
Thefe  circumflances  gave  the  Spaniards  a  prodigious  fed  to  defend  their  perfons  andpoffeffions  from  injury 
advantage  over  them  ;  and  therefore  the  Tlafcalans,  and  violence.  96 

not'withflanding  their  valour  and  fuperiority  in  num-  This  reconciliation  took  place  at  a  very  feafonable  0reat  'fi¬ 
ber,  could  accomplifh  no  more  in  the  prefent  in-  jundlure  for  the  Spaniards.  They  were  not  only  worn 
fiance,  than  to  kill  one  horfe  and  (lightly  wound  out  with  inceffant  toil,  but  fo  deftitute  of  neceflaries,  ni4r<js. 
nine  foldiers.  that  they  had  no  other  falve  to  drefs  their  wounds  but 

what 
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what  was  compofed  of  the  fat  of  Indians  whom  they  refted  three  of  the  chief  priefts,  from  whom  he  extort*  Mexico, 
had  flain.  Their'  diltrefles,  in  fhort,  were  arifen  to  ed  a  confeflion  that  confirmed  the  intelligence  he  had 
fiich  an  height,  that  they,  had  begun  to  murmur,  and  already  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft,  severe  pu. 
even  to  defpair,  infomuch  that  Cortes  had  much  diffi-  he  inftantly  refolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  in-mlhment  <>f 

fli£t  on  them  fuch  dreadful  vengeance  as  might  ftrikethe  Choi** 
Montezuma  and  his  fubje&s  with  terror.  For  this  pur-lan°* 


culty  in  retraining  them  within  any  kind  of  bounds  ; 
but  the  fubmifiion  of  the  Tlafcalans,  and  their  own 


triumphant  entry  into  the  city,  where  they  were  recei-  pofe  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  ii 


ved'  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  fuperior  order  of  be¬ 
ings,  banifhed  at  once  all  memory  of  paft  fufferings, 


a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their  quar¬ 
ters,  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  the  Tlafcalans  had 


difp  died  every  anxious  thought,  and  fully  convinced  orders  to  advance ;  the  magiftrntes  and  chief  citizens 
them  that  they  could  not  be  refitted  by  any  power  in  were  fent  for  under,  various  pretexts,  and  feized.  On 
America.  a  fignal  given,  the  troops  ruihed  out,  and  fell  upon  the 

Cortes  left  no  method  untried  to  gain  the  favour  multitude,  deftitute  of  leaders,  and  fo  much  a  lion  i  fired, 
and  confidence  of  the  Tlafcalans ;  which,  however,  he  that  the  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  they 
had  almoft  entirely  loft,  by  his  untimely  zeal  in  de-  ftood  motionlefs,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While  the 
ftroying  their  idols  as  he  had  done  thofe  of  Zempo-  Spaniards  attacked  them  in  front,  the  Tlafcalans  did 
alia.  But  he  was  deterred  from  this  raih  a&ion  by  his  the  fame  in  the  rear  ;  the  ftreets  were  filled  with  flaugh- 
chaplain,  father  Bartholomew  de  Qlmedo  ;  and  left  ter  ;  the  temples,  which  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priefts 


the  Tlafcalans  in  the  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  fu- 
perftition,  requiring  only  that  they  (hould  defift  from 


and  fome  leading  men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they  pe- 
riihed  in  the  flames.  This  feene  of  horror  continued 


-their  horrid  pra&ice  of  offering  human  viftims  As  two  days,  during  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  fuf* 
foon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  fervice,  he  refolved  to  fered  all  that  the  deftrudlive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
continue  his  march  towards  Mexico,  notwithftanding  the  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  in- 
the  remonftrances  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  looked  upon 
his  definition  as  unavoidable  if  he  put  himfelf  into 
the  power  of  fuch  a  faithlefs  prince  as  Montezuma. 

But  the  emperor,  probably  intimidated  with  the  fame  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery, 
of  his  exploits,  had  refolved  to  admit  his  vifit ;  and  in-  declared,  that  as  jullice  was  now  appeafed,  he  forgave 
formed  Cortes  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly  the  offence  but  required  them  to  recal  the  inhabi¬ 
ts  reception  at  Cholula,  che  next  place  of  any  confequence  tants  who  had  fled,  and  re-eftabli(h  order  in  the  town. 

Treachery  on  the  road  to  Mexico.  In  this,  however,  he  was  by  Such  was  the  afeendant  that  the  Spaniards  had  now 
sf  M-  nte  -  . .  ....... 

■he  Cholu- 
lans. 


r.Q  means  fin  cere.  Cholula  was  looked  upon  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  as  a  very  holy  place ;  the 
fancluary  and  chief  feat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pil- 


flidt.  At  length  the  carnage  ceafed,  after  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  6000  Cholulans,  without  the  lofs  of  a  Angle 
Spaniard.  Cortes  then  releaftd  the  magift rates  ;  and 


obtained  over  this  fuperftitious  race,  that  this  order 
was  inftantly  complied  with  ;  and  the  city  was  in  a  few 
days  again  filled  with  people,  who  paid  the  moil  re- 


grims  reforted  from  every  province,  and  a  greater  fpetful  fervice  to  thofe  men  whofe  hands  were  ftained 
number  of  human  viftims  were  offered  in  its  principal  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens. 


temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.  Montezuma 
therefore  invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from 
fome  fuperftitious  hope  that  the  gods  would  not  fuffer 


From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  dire&ly  towards Difaffcdion 
Mexico;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  journey  was0*  M,u,e- 
entertained  with  accounts  of  the  opprefiions  artd  cruel-  6 

tv  rtf’  crave  Vtim  J 


this  facred  manfion  to  be  defiled  ;  or  from  a  belief,  that  ty  of  Montezuma.  This  gave  him  the  greateft  hope 
lie  himfelf  might  there  find  an  opportunity* of  cutting  of  accomp.liihing  his  defign  ;  as  he  now  perceived  that 
them  off  with  more  certainty  of  fuccefs,  when  under  the  empire  was  entirely  divided,  and  no  fort  of  unani- 
the  immediate  proteftion  of  his  gods.  Cortes,  how-  mity  prevailed  among  them.  No  enemy  appeared  to 
ever,  was  received  wifh  much  feeming  cordiality  ;  but  check  his  progrefs.  Montezuma  was  quite  irrefolute  ; 


Coco  Tlafcalan  troops  who  accompanied  him  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  remain  without  the  town,  as  the  Cholulans  re¬ 
fitted  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  their  pre- 
cin&s.  Yet  two  of  thefe,  by  difguifing  themfelvcs, 
got  into  the  city,  and  acquainted  Cortes  that  they  ob- 
ferved  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  prin- 


and  Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor  had  determined  whether  to  receive 
him  as  a  friend  or  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as 
no  figu  of  open  hoftility  appeared,  the  Spaniards,  with¬ 
out  regarding  the  flu&uations  of  Montezuma’s  fenti- 
ments,  continued  their  march  to  Mexico,  with  great 


cipal  citizens  retiring  every  night  in  a  great  hurry,  circumfpetton  and  the  flri&eft  difeipline,  though 
and  that  fix  children  had  been  facrificed  in  the  great  without  feeming  to  fufpedl  the  prince  whom  they  were 
temple ;  a  fign  that  fome  warlike  enterprife  was  at  about  to  vifit.  lor 

hand.  At  the  fame  time  Donna  Marina,  the  inter.  When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  l©oo  perfons,  Meeting  of : 
preter,  received  information  from  an  Indian  woman  who  appeared  to  be  of  diftinftion,  came  forth  to  meet  Cortes  and 
of  diftin&ion,  whofe  confidence  fhe  had  gained,  that  them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  dad  in  mantles of  fine  Monte* 
the  definition  of  the  Spaniards  was  concerted  ;  that  cotton  Each  of  thefe,  in  his  order,  paffed  by  Cortes,  , 

and  faluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed  moil  ■ 
refpetful  and  fubmiffive  in  their  country.  They  an¬ 
nounced  che  approach  of  Montezuma  himfelf,  and  foon 


a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near  the  towm 
that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were  barricaded,  in  others  deep 
pits  or  trenches  wer|  dug,  and  llightly  covered  over, 
as  traps  into  which  the  horfe  might  fall ;  that  Hones  after  his  harbingers  came  in  fight.  There  appeared 
and  miffive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the.  firft  200  perfons  in  an  uniform  drefs,  with  large  plumes 
temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  infantry ;  that  of  feathers,  alike  in  fafhion,  marching  two  and  two. 


the  fatal  hour  was  already  at  hand,  and  their  1 
avoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  news,  fecretly  ar- 


in  deep  filence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Thefe  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher 

rank,  , 
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Mexico,  rank,  In  their  molt  (hdwy  apparel ;  in  the  mldft  of 
"  whom  was  Montezuma,  In  a  chair  or  litter  richly  or¬ 
namented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of  various  colours. 
Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their 
fhoulders,  others  fupported  a  canopy  of  curious  work- 
manfhip  over  his  head.  Before  him  marched  three  of¬ 
ficers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they 
lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals ;  and  at  that  iig- 
nal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their 
faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  fo  great  a  monarch. 
When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  difniounted,  advancing 
towards  him  with  officious  hafte,  and  in  a  refpedtful 
ofture.  At  the  fame  time  Montezuma  alighted  from 
is  chair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near 
relations,  approached  with  a  flow  and  (lately  pace,  his 
attendants  covering  the  (Ireet  with  cotton  cloths,  that 
he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accofted  him 
with  profound  reverence,  after  the  European  fafhion. 
He  returned  the  falutation,  according  to  the  mode  of 
hi s  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and 
then  killing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  cuftomary  expref- 
fion  of  reverence  from  inferiors  towards  thofe  who  are 
above  them  in  rank,  appeared  fuch  amazing  condefcen- 
fion  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  fcarcely  deigned  to  con¬ 
sider  the  reft:  of  mankind  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
himfelf,  that  all  his  fubjedts  firmly  believed  thofe  per 
fons,  before  whom  he  humbled  himfelf  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  to  be  fomething  more  than  human.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  frequently,  and  with  much  fatisfaftion,  heard 
themfelves  denominated  teu/es,  or  divinities.  Nothing 
material  pafied  in  this  firft  interview.  Montezuma  con¬ 
duced  Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  he  had  prepared 
for  his  reception  ;  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him, 
with  a  politenefe  not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined. 
•“  You  are  now  (fays  he),  with  your  brothers,  in 
your  own  houfe  ;  refrefh  yourfelves  after  your  fatigue, 
and  be  happy  until  1  return.”  The  place  allotted  to 
the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  houfe  built  by 
the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  furrounded  by  a 
ftone-wall,  with  towers  at  proper  diftances,  which  fer- 
ved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament ;  and  its  apart¬ 
ments  and  courts  were  fo  large  as  to  accommodate 
both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  firft 
care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  fecurity, 
by  planting  the  artillery  fo  as  to  command  the  dif¬ 
ferent  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large 
-diviiion  of  his  troops  to  be  always  , on  guard,  and  by 
porting  centinels  at  proper  Rations,  with  injundtions 
to  obferve  the  fame  vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they  were 
within  fight  of  an  enemy’s  camp. 

In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to  vilit  his 
guefts  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firft  interview ; 
and  brought  prefents  of  fuch  value,  not  only  to  Cortes 
and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as 
proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  fuitable  to 
the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  conference  en- 
fued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Montezuma  with  refpedl  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an 
eftablifhed  tradition,  he  told  him,  among  the  Mexicans, 
that  their  anceftors  came  originally  from  a  remote  re¬ 
gion,  and  conquered  the  provinces  now  fubjeft  to  his 
dominion  ;  that  after  they  were  fettled  there,  the  great 
captain  who  conduced  this  colony  returned  to  his  own 
country,  promifing,  that  at  fome  future  period  his  de- 
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feendants  fhould  vifit  them,  aflume  the  government,  Met*c9, 
and  reform  their  conftitutions  and  laws ;  that,  from 
what  he  had  heard  and  feen  of  Cottes  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  perfons 
whofe  appearance  and  prophecies  taught  them  to  ex¬ 
pert  5  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  aJ 
ftrangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  fame  blood  and  pa¬ 
rentage,  and  defired  that  they  might  confider  them¬ 
felves  as  maftersin  his  dominions  5  for  both  himfelf  and 
his  fubje&s  fhould  be  ready  to  Comply  with  their  will, 
and  even  to  prevent  their  wifhes.  Cortes  made  a  re¬ 
ply  in  his  ufual  ftyle  with  refpedl  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his  intention  in  fending 
him  into  that  country  ;  artfully  endeavouring  fo  to 
frame  his  difeourfe,  that  it  might  coincide  as  much  as 
poflible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  Cortes  and  fome  of  his  principal  attendants  were 
admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor.  The 
three  fubfequent  day3  were  employed  in  viewing  the 
city ;  the  appearance  of  which,  fo  far  fuperior  in  the 
order  of  its  buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  yet  fo  little  refembling  the  ftrudlure  of  an 
European  city,  filled  them  with  furprife  and  admira- 
tion.  10* 

Mexico,  Tenuchlitlan ,  as  it  wa3  anciently  called  Oef.-rij  tioii 
by  the  natives,  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain,  environed  the 
by  mountains  of  fuch  height,  that  though  within  the  of  Mexlca1 
torrid  Zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  All  the  moifture  which  defeends  from  the 
high  grounds  is  collected  iii  feveral  lakes,  the  two 
largeft  of  which,  of  about  90  miles  in  circuit,  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are 
frerti,  thofe  of  the  others  brackilh.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter,  and  on  fome  fmall  iflands  adjoining  to  them, 
the  capital  of  Montezuma’s  empire  was  built.  The  ac- 
cefs  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  caufeways  or  ftreets, 
formed  of  ftones  and  earth,  about  30  feet  in  breadth. 

As  the  waters  of  the  lake,  during  the  rainy  feafon, 
overflowed  the  flat  country,  thefe  caufeways  were  of 
confiderable  length.  That  of  Tacuba  on  the  weft  a 
mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Tezenco  on  the  north-weft 
three  miles  ;  that  of  Cuoyacan  towards  the  fouth  fix 
miles.  On  the  eaft  there  was  no  caufeway,  and  the 
city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes  In  each  of 
thefe  caufeways  were  openings,  at  proper  intervals, 
through  which  the  waters  flowed  ;  and  over  thefe 
beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  covered  with 
earth,  the  caufeway  or  ftreet  had  every  where  an  uni¬ 
form  appearance.  As  the  approaches  to  the  city  were 
Angular,  its  conftrudlion  was  remarkable.  Not  only 
the  temple  of  their  gods,  but  the  houfes  belonging  to 
the  monarch  and  to  perfons  of  diitindlion,  were  of 
fuch  dimenfions,  that,  in  comparifon  with  any  other 
buildings  which  had  been  difeovered  in  America,  they 
might  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the 
Common  people  were  mean,  refembling  the  huts  of 
other  Indians.  Bin  they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular 
manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  pafied  thro’ 
the  city,  in  fome  of  its  ditiridls.  Or  on  the  fides  of  the 
ftreet3  which  interfedted  it  in  ether  quarters..  In  feve¬ 
ral  places  were  large  openings  or  fquares,  one  of  which, 
allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo 
fpacious,  that  40,00.0  or  50,000  perfons  carried  on 
traffic 
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traffic  there.  In  this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New  munication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pufhed  forward 
World,  and  the  nobleft  monument  of  the  induftry  and  into  a  fituation,  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and  " 
art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire.  Difgrace,  and 
and  deftitute  of  aid  from  any  domeftic  animal,  the  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain  confequence  of  attempt- 
Spaniards,  who  are  moft  moderate  in  their  computa-  ing  the  latter.  The  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depend- 
tions,  reckon  that  there  were  at  leall  60,000  inhabi-  ed  upon  fupporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people 
tants.  of  New  Spain  had  formed  with  refpeft  to  the  irrelift- 

Uneafin'fi  ®ut  ^ow  muc^  f°ever  the  novelty  of  thofe  objefts  ible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon  the  firft  fymptom  of 
of  the  Spa-  might  amufe  or  aftonifh  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneration  would  ceafe,  and 


Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  reftrained  at  prefent, 
would  let  loofe  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  em¬ 
pire.  At  the  fame  time,  he  knew  that  the  countenance 
of  his  own  fovercign  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  fe- 


utmoft  folicitude  with  refpetl  to  their  own  fituation. 

From  a  concurrence  of  circumftances,  no  lefs  unexpec¬ 
ted  than  favourable  to  their  progrefs,  they  had  been 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  king- 

dom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without  ha-  ries  of  vi&ories ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of 
ving  once  met  with  open  oppofition  from  its  monarch,  extraordinary  fuccefs  could  fereen  his  conduct  from  the 

The  Tlafcalans,  however,  had  earneftly  diffuaded  them  cenfure  of  irregularity.  From  all  thefe  confiderations, 

from  placing  fuch  confidence  in  Montezuma  as  to  en-  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  extri- 

ter  a  city  of  fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico,  where  cate  liimfelf  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold 

that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  ihut  up  as  it  ftep  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another  ftill 

were  in  a  fnare,  from  which  it  wasimpoffible  to  efcape.  bolder.  The  fituation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was 

They  affured  them  that  the  Mexican  priefts  had,  in  the  equal  to  it ;  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep 

name  of  the  gods,  counfelled  their  fovereign  to  admit  attention,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  lefs  extraordinary  I0^ 

the  firangers  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  than  daring.  He  determined  to  feize  Montezuma  in  Cortes  re- 

off  there  at  one  blow  with  perfect  fecurity.  The  Spa-  his  palace,  and  carry  him  a  prifoner  to  the  Spanish  ^  ‘ves  lu 
111'ards  now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  apprehen-  quarters.  From  the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  the 
fions  of  their  allies  were  not  deftitute  of  foundation  5  Mexicans  for  the  perfon  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  hc>  palace, 

that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  inter-  their  implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  ha- 

vals  on  the  caufeways,  or  by  deftroying  part  of  the  ving  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme 

caufeways  themfelves,  their  retreat  would  be  rendered  direction  of  their  affairs  ;  or  at  leall,  with  fuch  a  fa- 
impra&icable,  and  they  mull  remain  cooped  up  in  the  cred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being 
centre  of  a  hoftile  city,  furrounded  by  multitudes  fuf-  fecure  from  any  effort  of  their  violence, 
ficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and  without  a  poffibility  This  he  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers.  The 
of  receiving  aid  from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had,  in-  timid  llartled  at  a  meafure  fo  audacious,  and  raifed  ob- 
deed,  received  them  with  diftinguiffied  refpedl.  But  je&ions.  The  more  intelligent  and  refolute,  confcious 
ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to  confider  that  it  was  the  only  refource  in  which  there  appeared 
it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were  fincere,  could  they  pro-  any  profpetl  of  fafety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and 
mife  on  its  continuance  ?  Their  fafety  depended  upon  brought  over  their  companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame 
the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whofe  attachment  they  had  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  inftautly  to  make  the  at- 
no  reafon  to  confide  ;  and  an  order  flowing  from  his  tempt.  At  hi3  ufual  hour  of  vifiting  Montezuma, 
caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  in  paflion,  might  Cortes  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado, 

104  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate.  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velafquez  de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five 

Somehofti-  Thefe  reflections,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trully  foldiers. 

tween  the  meaneft  foldier>  did  not  efcaPe  vigilant  fagacity  of  Thirty  chofen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but 

Spaniards  their  general.  Before  he  fet  out  from  Cholula,  C5r-  fauntering  at  fome  diftance,  as  if  they  had  no  objeft 
and  Mexi.  tes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that  Qual-  but  curiofity;  fmall  parties  were  polled  at  proper  in¬ 
cans.  popoca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  tervals,  in  all  the  ftreets  leading  from  the  Spaniih  quar- 
having  affembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  ters  to  the  court ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 
the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to  with  the  Tlafcalan  allies,  were  under  arms,  ready  to 
throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efcalante  had  marched  fally  out  on  the  firft  alarm.  Cortes  and  his  attendants 
out  with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fupport  hi3  allies;  that  were  admitted  without  fufpicion  5  the  Mexicans  reti- 
an  engagement  had  enfued,  in  which,  though  the  Spa-  ring,  as  ufual,  out  of  refpecl.  He  addreffed  the  mo- 
niards  were  victorious,  Efcalante,  with  feven  of  his  narch  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
men,  had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horfe  killed,  arid  employed  in  former  conferences;  reproaching  him  bit¬ 
one  Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the  enemy  and  terly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  affault  made  upon  the 
taken  alive;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  captive,  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  demanding  public 
after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  or-  reparation  for  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained  by  the 


der  to  convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not 
immortal,  had  been  fent  to  Mexico.  Cortes,  though 
alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indication^ Mon¬ 
tezuma’s  hoftile  intentions,  had  continued  his  march. 


death  of  fome  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
fult  offered  to  the  great  prince  whofe  fervants  they 
were.  Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unexpected  ac- 
cufation,  and  changing  colour  either  from  the  confci- 
But  as  foon  as  he  entered  Mexico,  he  became  fenfible,  oufnefs  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with 
that,  from  an  excefs  of  confidence  in  the  fuperior  va-  which  he  was  treated,  afferted  his  own  innocence  with 
lour  and  difeipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from  the  great  earneftnefs ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders 
difadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  un-  inftantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  pri- 
known  country  but  the  defective  intelligence  which  foners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  feeming  com- 
he  received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of  com-  plaifance,  that  a  declaration  fo  refpedable  left  no  doubt 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  40  remaining 
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Mexico,  remaining  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  that  fomething  more  fpirit  excited  his  jealoufy  ;  and  fubftituted  in  their  Mexico. 

was  requifite  to  fatisfy  his-  followers,  who  would  never  place  perfons  who-  he  imagined  would  be  more  obfe-  »  J* 

be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hoftile  quious.  One  thing,  however,  was  ltill  wanting  to  corn- 
intentions  againft  them,  unlefs,  as  an  evidence  of  his  plete  his  feeurity.  He  wifhed  to  have -fuch  a  command 
confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from  his  own.  of  the  lake  as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from 
palace  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  Spanifh  quar-  levity  or  difguft,  the  Mexicans  (hould  take  arms  againft 

ters,  where  he  (hould  be  ferved  and  honoured  as  be-'  him,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  caufeways,  in  or- 

came  a  great  monarch.  The  firft  mention  of  fo  ftrange  der  to  inclofe  him  in  the  city.  In  order  to  obtain  108 

a  propofal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and  almoft  this  without  giving  difguft  to  the  emperor  or  his  court, 

of  motion.  At  length  he  haughtily  anfwtred,  “  That  Cortes  artfully  inflamed  the  curiofity  of  the  Indians  Obtains 
perfons  of  his  rank  were  not  accuftomed  voluntarily  to  with  accounts  of  the  Spanilh  (hipping,  and  thofe  float-  leave  to 
give  up  themfelves  as  prifoners ;  and  were  he  mean  ing  palaces  that  moved  with  fuch  velocity  on  the  wa-huild  two 
enough  to  do  fo,  his  fubjefts  would  not  permit  fuch  an  ter,  without  the  afliftance  of  oars;  and  when  he  found 
affront  to  be  offered  to  their  fovereign.”  Cortes,  un-  that  the  monarch  himfelf  was  extremely  defirous  of°”ke<  6 
willing  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  alternately  to  feeing  fuch  a  novelty,  he  gave  him  to  underftand, 
foothe  and  intimidate  him.  The  altercation  became  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  gratification  befides 
warm;  and  having  continued  above  three  hours,  Ve-  a  few  neceffaries  from  Vera  Cruz,  for  that  he  had 
lafquez  de  Leon,  an  impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  workmen  in  his  army  capable  of  building  fuch  veffels. 
exclaimed  with  impatience,  “  Why  wafte  more  time  The  bait  took  with  Montezuma  ;  and  he  gave  imme- 
in  vain  ?  Let  us  either  feizehim  inftantly,  or  ftabhim  diate  orders  that  all  his  people  Ihould  afiift  Cortes  in 
to  the  heart.”  The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gef-  whatever  he  fhould  dire  ft  concerning  the  (hipping, 
tures  with  which  thefe  words  were  uttered,  ftruck  Mon-  By  this  means,  in  a  few  days,  two  brigantines  were 
tezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  fenfible,  had  now  got  ready,  full-rigged  and  equipped  ;  and  Montezuma 
proceeded  fo  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  was  invited  on  board,  to  make  the  firft  trial  of  their 
recede.  His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  neceffity  failing,  of  which  he  could  form  no  idea.  According- 
unavoidable.  He  faw  both  ;  and  abandoning  himfelf  ly  he  embarked  for  this  purpofe,  and  gave  orders  for 
to  his  fate,  complied  with  tlieir  requeft.  a  great  hunting  upon  the  water,  in  order  that  all  hi3 

The  empe-  His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  them  people  might  be  diverted  with  the  novelty  prefented 
ror  carried  his  refolution.  Though  aftonilhed  and  afflifted,  they  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  royal 
*“  prefumed  not  to  queftion  the  will  of  their  mafter,  but  equipage  was  ready  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  the 

carried  hina  in  filent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  lake  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  boats  and  canoes 
Spanilh  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that  the  (Iran-  loaded  with  people.  The  Mexicans  had  augmented 
gers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people  the  number'of  their  rowers  on  board  the  royal  barges, 
broke  out  into  the  wildeft  tranfports  of  grief  and  rage,  with  an  intention  to  difgrace  the  Spanilh  veffels,  which 
threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  deftruftion,  they  regarded  as  clumfy,  unwieldy,  and  heavy.  But 
as  the  puniihment  juftly  due  to  their  impious  audacity,  they  were  foon  undeceived  5  a  fre(h  gale  ftarted  up, 

But  as  foon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a  feeming  the  brigantines  hoifted  fail,  to  the  utter  aftonilhment 
gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult  of  all  the  fpeftators,  and  foon  left  all  the  canoes  be- 
was  hulhed  ;  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  hind ;  while  the  monarch  exulted  in  the  viftory  of  the 
own  choice  that  he  went  to  relide  for  fome  time  among  Spaniards,  without  once  confidering  that  now  he  had 
his  new  friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to  revere  every  effeftually  rivetted  his  own  chains.  ro<> 

intimation  of  their  fovereign’spleafure,  quietly  difperfed.  Cortes  having  obtained  this  important  point,  refol-  Mcite- 

The  Spaniards  at  firft  pretended  to  treat  Montezu-  ved  to  put  the  condefcenlion  of  the  emperor  to  a  trial himfelf* a”* 
tna  with  great  refpeft  ;  but  foon  took  care  to  let  him  ftiU  more  fevere.  He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknow-  valTal  to 
know  that  he  was  entirely  in  their  power.  Cortes  wi(h-  ledge  himfelf  a  vaffal  to  the  crown  of  Caltile ;  to  hold  ihe  king  6 £ 
cd  that  the  (hedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  (hould  his  crown  of  him  as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjeft  his  domi-^P4*11* 
appear  the  raoft  heinous  crime  that  could  be  commit-  nions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this 
ted  ;  and  therefore  not  only  took  a  moft -exemplary  requifition,  humiliating  as  it  was,  Montezuma  com-  ^ 
vengeance  on  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  af-  plied.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his  em- 
fair  of  Villa  Rica,  but  even  put  the  emperor  himfelf  in  pire,  and,  in  a  folemn  harangue,  reminded  them  of  the 
chains  till  the  execution  of  the  Mexican  general  was  traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to  expedt  the 
over.  By  thefe,  and  other  infults,  he  at  laft  gained  arrival  of  a  people  fpru.ng  from  the  fame  flock  with 
entirely  the  afeendant  over  this  unhappy  monarch  ;  themfelves,  in  order  to  take  poffefiion  of  the  fupreme 
and  he  took  care  to  improve  his  opportunity  to  the  power ;  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were 
utmoft.  He  fent  his  emiffaries  into  different  parts  of  this  promifed  race  ;  and  that  therefore  he  reeognifed 
the  kingdom,  accompanied  with  Mexicans  of  diftinc-  the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the  Mexican  em- 
tion,  who  might  ferve  both  to  guide  and  to  proteft  pire,  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and  obey  him  as 
them.  They  vifited  moft  of  the  provinces,  viewed  a  tributary.^  While  uttering  thefe  words,  Montezuma 
their  foil  and  produftions,  furveyed  with  particular  difeovered  how  deeply  he  was  affected  in  making  fuch 
care  the  diftrifts  which  yielded  gold  or  fiTver,  pitched  a  facrifice.  Tears  and  groans  frequently  interrupted 
upon  feveral  places  as  proper  for  future  colonies,  and  his  diicourfe.  The  firft  mention  of  fuch  a  refolution 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  ftruck  the  affembly  dumb  with  aftoni(hment.  This 
fubmitting  to  the  Spanifh  yoke:  and  while  they  were  was  followed  by  a  fullen  murmur  of  forrow  mingled 
thys  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au-  with  indignation  ;  which  indicated  fome  violent  erup- 
thority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  fome  of  the  principal  tion  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  forefaw; 

•fficers  in.  the  empire,  whofe  abilities  or  independent  and  feafonably  interpofed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring 
z  that 


Corses 
rites  the 
empire. 
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that  his  matter  had  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  that  more  might  be  gained  by  a  feigned  compliance  Mexico, 
of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  than  by  open  refiftance ;  and  therefore  replied  with 
the  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  great  compofure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare 

for  his  return ;  but  '  '  “ ' 


The  Spa¬ 
niards  di¬ 
vide  their 
treafure. 


affurance,  added  to  their  dread  of  the  Spanifh  arms, 
and  the  authority  of  their  monarch's  example,  extort- 
ed  the  confent  of  the  affembly  ;  and  the  aft  of  fubmif- 
fion  and  homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Spaniards  pleafed  to  prefcribe. 

Montezuma,  at  the  requeft  of  Cortes,  accompanied 
this  profi'flion  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  prefent  to  his  new  fovereign  ;  and,  after  his  ex¬ 
ample,  his  fubjefts  brought  in  very  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  Spaniards  then  collected  all  the  treafure 
which  had  been  either  voluntarily  bellowed  upon  them 
at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extort¬ 
ed  from  his  people  under  various  pretences ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  melted  the  gold  and  filver,  the  value  of  thefe,  with¬ 
out  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 


lie  had  deftroyed  the  veffels  in 
which  he  arrived,  fome  time  was  requifite  for  building 
other  Ihips.  This  appeared  reafonable  ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Mexicans  were  fent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down 
timber,  and  fome  Spaniih  carpenters  were  appointed 
to  fuperintend  the  work.  j,4 

Cortes  flattered  himfelf,  that,  during  this  interval,  he  An  arma- 
might  either  find  means  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  ^  ^ 
or  receivefuch  reinforcements  as  would  enable  him  to  de-  * 

fend  himfelf.  Nine  months  had  now  elapfed  fiuce  Por- Cortes, 
tocarrero  and  Montejo  had  failed  with  his  difpatches  to 
Spain  ;  and  he  daily  expefted  a  return  with  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  authority  from  the  king,  without  which 
all  that  he  had  done  ferved  only  to  mark  him  out  as  an 
objeft  of  punilhment.  While  he  remained  in  great 


which  were  preferved  on  account  of  their  curious  work-  anxiety  on  this  account,  news  were  brought  that  fome 


manfhip,  amounted  to  6ooj©oo  pefos.  The  foldiers 
were  impatient  to  have  it  divided;- and  Cortes  com¬ 
plied  with  their  defire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  fet 
apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another  fifth  was 


Ihips  had  appeared  on  the  coaft.  Thefe  were  imagined 
by  Cortes  to  be  a  reinforcement  fent  him  from  Spain : 
but  his  joy  was  of  fhort  continuance,  for  a  courier  very 
foon  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz,  with  certain  information 


allowed  to  Cortes  as  conjmandey.  The  fums  advan-  that  the  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  the 
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ced  by  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who  had  originally  fit¬ 
ted  out  the  expedition,  were  then  dedufted.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  then  divided  among  the  army,  including 
the  garrifon  of  Vera  Crpz,  in  proportion  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks ;  and  after  fo  many  deduftions,  the  fhare 
of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  100  pefos.  This  fum 
fell  fo  far  below  their  fanguine  expeftations,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  all  the  addrefs,  and  no  fmall  exertions  of  the  li¬ 
berality  of  Cortes,  to  prevent  an  open  mutiny.  How¬ 
ever,  he  at  laft  reftored  tranquillity  ;  but  had  no  foon- 
er  efcaped  this  danger,  than  he  involved  himfelf,  by  his 
imprudent  zeal  for  religion,  in  one  much  worfe.  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  though  often  importuned,  had  obftinately  re¬ 
futed  to  change  his  religion,  or  abolilh  the  fuperftiti- 
Ous  rites  which  had  been  for  fuch  a  long  time  prafti- 


governor  of  Cuba  ;  and  inftead  of  bringing  fuccours, 
threatened  them  with  immediate  deftruftion. 

Velafquez  had  been  excited  to  this  hoftile  meafure 
chiefly  through  the  indiferetion,  or  rather  treachery, 
of  the  meffengers  of  Cortes ;  who,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
prefs  injunctions,  had  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
and  given  intelligence  of  all  that  had  patted  :  and  Ve¬ 
lafquez,  tranfported  with  rage  at  hearing  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Cortes,  had  now  fent  againlt  him  this  ar¬ 
mament;  confilting  of  18  ihips,  which  carried  8ohorfe- 
meh,  800  infantry,  of  which  80  were  mufketeers,  and 
x  20  crofs-bowmen,  commanded  by  a  brave  officer  na¬ 
med  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  ;  whofe  inftruftions  were, 
to  feize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend  them 
prifoners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  difeovery 


Cortes 
tent;  t<  to 
deftroy  the 
Mexican 
idols. 


fed  throughout  his  dominions.  This  at  laft  tranfport-  and  conqueft  of  the  country  in  his  name.  This  proved 
>  Q„„n -  r„u..  „r  a  moft  affiifting  piece  of  news  to  Cortes.  However, 

thinking  it  imprudent  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  his 
countrymen  at  firft  by  force,  he  fent  his  chaplain  01- 
medo  with  propofals  of  accommodation.  Narvaez  re- 
jefted  his  propofals  with  fcorn ;  but  his  followers  were 


ed  the  Spaniard  with  fuch  rage,  that,  in  a  fally  of 
zeal,-  he  led  out  his  foldiers  in  order  to  throw  down  the 
idols  in  the  great  temple  by  force.  But  the  priefts 
taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the  people 
crowding  with  great  ardour  to  fupport  them,  Cortes’s 
prudence  over-ruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  defift  lefs  violent  in  their  refentmenta.  Olmedo  delivered 


Which  pro¬ 
duces  a  ge¬ 
neral  diUf- 
ft&ion. 


”3 

The  Spa¬ 
niards  are 
command¬ 
ed  to  de- 
;art. 


from  his  rafh  attempt,  after  diflodging  the  idols  from 
one  of  the  fhrines,  and  placing  in  their  Head  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

From  this  moment  the  Mexicans  began  to  meditate 
the  expullion  or  the  deftruftion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
priefts  and  leading  men  held  frequent  meetings  with 
Montezuma  for  this  purpofe.  But  as  any  violent  at¬ 
tempt  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch, 
it  was  thought  proper  firft  to  try  more  gentle  means. 
Having  called  Cortes  into  his  prefence,  he  obferved, 
that  now,  as  all  the  purpofes  of  his  embaffy  were  fully 
accomplifhed,  the  gods  had  declared  tlieirwill,  and  the 
people  fignified  their  defire,  that  he  and  his  followers 
fliould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.  With  this 
he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  dettruc- 
tion  would  fall  fuddenly  on  their  heads.  This  unex- 
pefted  requifition,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  delivered,  alarmed  Cortes.  However,  he  fuppofed 


many  letters  4o  them,  either  from  Cortes  himfelf,  or 
from  his  officers  their  ancient  friends  and  companions. 

Thefe  Cortes  had  artfully  accompanied  with  prefent* 
of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value  ; 
which  infpired  thofe  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas 
of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  the 
good  fortune  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  his  fervice. 

Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  lharers  in  thefe  rich 
fpoils, declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation ;  while 
others  were  for  the  fame  pacific  meafure,  through  fear 
of  fubverting  the  Spanifh  power  entirely  in  a  country 
where  it  was  fo  imperfeftly  eftablifhed.  Narvaez  dis¬ 
regarded  both  ;  and,  by  a  proclamation,  denounced 
Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and  enemies  to  their 
country.  tIj 

Cortes  having  now  no  refource  but  in  war,  left  Which  i* 
150  men  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alva- defeated 
rado,  an  officer  of  great  bravery,  and  much  refpefted 
4  O  2  by 
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^lejicc.  by  the  Mexicans,  to  guard  the  capital  and  the  cap- 
v~_.  tive  emperor;  wMle  he  himfelf  marched  with  the  re¬ 
mainder,  to  meet  his  formidable  opponent,  who  had 
taken  pofftffion  of  Zempoalla.  Even  after  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  Sandoval  his  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
force  of  Cortes  did  not  exceed  250  men.  He  hoped 
for  fuccefs  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  and 
the  poffibil  ty  of  furprifing  ins  enemies  ;  and  as  he 
chiefly  dreaded  their  cavalry,  he  armed  his  folditrs 
If  with  long  fpears,  accuftoming  them  to  that  deep  and 
compact  arrangement  which  the  ufe  of  this  formidable 
weapon  enabled  them  to  affume.  A6  he  advanced, 
however,  he  repeated  his  propofals  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  but  thefe  being  confkantly  rejefted,  and  a  price 
fet  upon  his  head,  he  at  lalt  attacked  Narvaez  in 
the  night-time,  entirely  defeated  and  took  him  pri- 
foner,  obliging  all  his  troops  to  own  allegiance  to 
himfelf. 

Nothing  could  be  more  feafonable  than  this  viftory, 
bv  which  Cortes  found  his  army  very  contiderably  in- 
creafed  ;  for  moft  of  the  foldiers  of  Narvaez  chofe 
rather  to  follow  Cortes  than  to  return  to  Cuba, 
xt6  whither  the  conqueror  had  offered  to  fend  them  if  they 
Dangerous  chofe.  His  affairs  at  Mexico,  in  the  mean  time, 
fituation  of  were  |n  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  totally  ruined  5 
!dard',Teft  and  had  this  decifive  victory  been  delayed  but  a  few 
a:  Mexi-  days  longer,  he  mull  have  come  too  late  to  fave  his 
to.  companions.  A  fhort  time  after  the  defeat  of  Nar¬ 

vaez,  a  courier  arrived  from  Mexico  with  the  dif- 
agreeable  intelligence  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken 
arms;  and  having  feized  and  deftroyed  the  two  brigan¬ 
tines  which  he  had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  lake,  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their 
quarters,  killed  fome,  and  wounded  many  more,  burnt 
their  magazine  of  provifions,  and,  in  fhort,  carried 
on  hoftilities  with  fuch  fury,  that  though  Alvaiado 
and  his  men  defended  themfelves  with  undaunted  re- 
folution,  they  muff  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or 
fink  under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  This  re¬ 
volt  was  excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  ftill 
more  alarming.  On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for 
Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themfelves,  that  the 
long-expefted  opportunity  of  reftoring  their  fovereign 
to  liberty,  and  driving  out  the  Spaniards,  was  arrived; 
and  confutations  were  accordingly  held  for  bringing 
about  both  thefe  events.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico, 
confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs,  fufpefted  and  dreaded 
thefe  machinations  ;  but  Alvarado,  who  had  neither 
the  prudence  nor  the  addrefs  ®f  Cortes,  took  the  worft 
method  imaginable  to  overcome  them,  Ipftead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  foothe  or  cajole  the  Mexicans,  he  waited 
the  return  of  one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  when  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  empire  were  dancing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuflom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple  ; 
he  feized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it ;  and,  allured 
partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of 
cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  confpiracy 
which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unaimed  and 
unfufpicious  of  danger,  and  maffacred  a  great  num¬ 
ber  5  none  efcaping  but  fuch  as  made  their  way 
over  the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An  aftion  fo 
cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire,  with  indignation  and  hage ;  and.  the 


Mexicans  immediately  proceeded  in  the  manner  above-  Mexico-, 
mentioned.  - *» 

Cortes  advanced  with  the  utmoft  celerity  to  the  re-  ,r7 
lief  of  his  diftreffed  companions;  but  as  he  paffed  along,  ^°r*d*to" 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  Spaniards  were  Tetu«i  to 
generally  held  in  abhorrence.  The  principal  inhabi-  Mexico; 
tants  had  deferred  the  towns  through  which  he  paffed ; 
no  perfon  of  note  appeared  to  meet  him  with  the  ufual 
refpeft;  nor  were  provilions  brought  to  his  camp  as 
ufual.  Notwithftanding  thefe  figns  of  averfion  and 
horror,  however,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  ignorant  of 
the  military  art,  that  they  again  permitted  him  to 
enter  the  capital  without  oppofition  ;  though  it  was 
in  their  power  to  hav£  ealily  prevented  him,  by 
breaking  down  the  bridges  and  caufeways  which  led 
to  it. 

Cortes  was  received  by  his  companions  with  the 
utmoft  joy  ;  and  this  extraordinary  fuccefs  fo  far  in¬ 
toxicated  the  general  himfelf,  that  he  not  only  ne¬ 
glected  to  vifit  Montezuma,  but  expreffed  himfelf  very 
contemptuoufly  concerning  him.  Thefe  expreffion9  V.® 
being  reported  among  the  Mexicans,  they  all  at  once 
flew  to  arms,  and  made  fuch  a  violent  and  fudden  tacked  by 
attack,  that  all  the  valour  and  fkill  of  Cortes  were  na- 
fcarce  fufficient  to  repel  them.  This  produced  great  Uve8' 
uneafinefs  among  the  foldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  had 
imagined  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  gather  the 
fpoils  of  a  conquered  country.  Difcontent  and  mur- 
murings,  however,  were  now  of  no  avail ;  they  were 
inclofed  in  an  hollile  city,  and,  without  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions,  were  inevitably  undone.  Cortes 
therefore,  made  a  dtfperate  fally  ;  but,  after  exerting 
his  utmoft  efforts  for  a  whole  day,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  the  lofs  of  <2  killed,  and  upwards  of  60 
wounded.  Another  fally  was  attempted  with  the  like 
bad  fuccefs,  and  in  it  Cortes  himfelf  was  wounded  in 
the  hand. 

The  Spanilh  general  was  now  thoroughly  convinced 
of  his  error  ;  and  therefore  betook  himfelf  to  the 
only  refource  which  was  left ;  namely,  to  try  what 
effeCt  the  interpofition  of  Montezuma  would  have  to 
foothe  or  overawe  his  fubjefts.  When  the  Mexicans 
approached  the  next  morning  to  renew  the  affault, 
that  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  reduced  to  the  fad  necelfity  of  becoming  the  in- 
ftrumentof  his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  flavery  of  his 
people,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes, 
and  with  all  the  pomp  iu  which  he  ufed  to  appear  on 
folemn  occafions.  At  the  fight  of  their  fovereign, 
whom  theyhadbeen  longaccnftomedto  reverence  almoft 
as  a  god,  the  Mexicans  inftantly  forebore  their  hofti¬ 
lities,  and  many  proftrated  themfelves  on  the  ground: 
but  when  he  addrtffed  them  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  made  ufe  of  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of 
to  mitigate  their  rage,  they  teftified  their  refentment 
with  loud  murmuring? ;  and  at  length  broke  forth 
with  fuch  fury,  that  before  the  foldiers,  appointed  r,? 
to  guard  Montezuma,  had  time  to  cover  him  with  Montezu- 
their  fhields,  he  was  wounded  with  two  arrows,  and billed, 
a  blow  on  his  temple  with  a  ftose  ftruck  him  to  the 
ground.  On  feeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  inftantly 
fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  :  but  the  unhappy 
monarch,  now  convinced  that  he  was  become  an  ob- 
jeCt  of  contempt  even  to  his  own  fubjefts,  obftinately 
refufed. 
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refufed  all  nourifhment ;  and  thus  in  a  fiiort  time  end¬ 
ed  his  days. 

On  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  loft  all 
hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  any  terms  of  pea  e, 
prepared  for  retreat.  But  his  antagonifts,  having 
taken  poffeflion  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple, 
which  overlooked  the  Spaniih  quarters,  and  placing 
there  a  garrifon  of  their  principal  warriors,  the  Spa- 
niaids  were  fo  much  expofed  to  their  raiffile  weapons, 
that  none  could  flir  without  danger  of  being  killed  or 
wounded.  From  this  poll,  therefore,  it  was  neceflary 
to  diflodge  them  at  any  rate  j  and  Juan  de  Efcobar, 
with  a  large  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers,  was  ordered 
to  make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar,  though  a  valiant 
officer,  and  though  he  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts,  was 
thrice  repulfed.  Cortes,  however,  fenfible  that  not 
only  his  reputation',  but  the  fafety  of  his  army,  de¬ 
pended  on  the  fuccefs  of  this  affault,  caufed  a  buckler 
to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  a3  he  could  not  manage  it  with 
his  wounded  hand,  and  ruffied  with  his  drawn  fword 
among  the  thickeft  of  the  combatants.  Encouraged 
by  the  prefence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gra¬ 
dually  forced  their  way  up  the  fteps,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began  ;  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  obferving  Coites,  as  he  ani¬ 
mated  his  foldiers,  refolved  to  facrifice  their  own  lives 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  fo  many  calamities 
which  defolated  their  country.  They  approached 
him  in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  as  if  they  intended  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  feizing  him  in  a  moment,  hur¬ 
ried  him  towards  the  battlements,  over  which  they 
threw  themfelves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him 
along  with  them.  But  Cortes,  by  his  ftrength  and 
agility,  difengaged  himfelf  from  their  grafp  ;  fo  that 
the  two  Mexicans  perilhed  alone. 

As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  became  mailers  of  the 
tower,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  without  further  mole- 
ftation  continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 
This  became  the  more  neceflary,  as  their  enemies, 
aftoniihed  at  this  laft  effort  of  their  valour,  had  now 
entirely  changed  their  fyftem  of  hoftility  ;  and,  inftead 
of  inceilant  attacks,  endeavoured,  by  barricading  the 
ftreets,  and  breaking  down  the  cauleways,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  thus  to  ftarve  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  fubdue.  The  firft  point  to  be  determined  was, 
whether  they  fhould  march  out  openly  in  the  face  of 
day,  when  they  could  difcern  every  danger,  or  whether 
they  fliould  endeavour  to  retire  fecretly  in  the  night. 
The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  the 
fuperftition  of  the  Mexicans  would  prevent  them  from 
attacking  them  in  the  night,  and  partly  from  their 
own  fuperftition  in  giving  credit  to  the  predictions  of 
a  private  foldier,  who  pretended  to  aftrology,  and 
affured  them  of  fuccefs  if  they  retreated  in  this  manner. 
Towards  midnight,  therefore,  they  began  their  march, 
in  three  divifions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Alva¬ 
rado  and  Velafquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduit  of  the 
rear;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where  he 
placed  the  prifoners,  among  whom  were  a  fon  and 
two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  feveral 
Mexicans  of  diftinCtion  ;  the  artillery,  baggage,  and 
a  portable  bridge  of  timber  intended  to  be  laid  over 


the  breaches  in  the  caufeway.  They  marched  in  Mexicev 
profound  tilence  along  the  caufeway  which  led  to  *““"v  J 
Tacuba,  becaufe  it  was  (hotter  than  any  of  the  reft, 
and,  lyiDg  moil  remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlafcala 
and  the  fea-coaft,  had  been  left  mod  entire  by  the 
Mexicans.  J2I 

They  reached  the  firft  breach  in  the  caufeway  with-  Cores  re- 
out  moleftation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undif  c  l  ts  "‘th 
covered.  But  the  Mexicans  had  not  only  watched  all  ijrca“  *ofs* 
their  motions,  but  made  preparations  for  a  molt  for¬ 
midable  attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  up- 
on  placing  their  bridges  in  the  breach,  and  occupied 
in  conducting  their  horfes  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  fuddenly  alarmed  with  the  found  of  w  arlike  in- 
ftruments,  and  found  themfelves  affaulted  on  all  fides 
by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  wooden  bridge  was  wedged  fo  fail  in  the 
mud  by  the  weight  of  the  artilley,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  remove  it.  Diimayed  at  this  accident,  the 
Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  to  the  ferond 
breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every 
fide ;  and  though  they  defended  themfelves  with  their 
ufual  courage,  yet,  crowded  as  they  were  in  a  narrow 
caufeway,  their  difcipline  and  military  fkill  were  of 
little  avail ;  nor  did  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  allow 
them  to  derive  much  advantage  from  their  fire-arms 
or  the  fuperiority  of  their  other  weapons.  At  laft  the 
Spaniards,  overborne  with  the  numbers  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  began  to  give  way,  and  in  a  moment  the  confufion 
was  univerfal.  Cortes,  with  about  100  foot- foldiers, 
and  a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and  reached  the  main 
land.  Having  formed  them  as  foon  as  they  arrived,  he 
returned  with  fuch  as  were  yet  capable  of  fervice,to 
affift  his  friends  in  their  yctreat.  He  met  with  part 
of  his  foldiers  who  had  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the 
multitude  of  their  aggreffors,  or  perifhing  in  the  lake ; 
and  heard  the  grievous  lamentations  of  others  whom 
the  Mexicans  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  fa- 
crificed  to  the  god  of  war. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  more  than  one  half  of  Cortes’s 
army  periffied,  together  with  many  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
were  loft ;  the  greater  part  of  the  horfes  and  above 
2000  Tlafcalans  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  fmall  part 
of  their  treafure  faved.  The  firft  care  of  the  Spanifh 
general  was  to  find  fome  fhelter  for  his  wearied  troops; 
for,  as  the  Mexicans  infefted  them  on  every  fide,  and 
the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could 
not  continue  in  his  prefent  ftation.  At  laft  he  difeo- 
vered  a  temple  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  which  he 
fotjid  not  only  the  fhelter  he  wanted,  but  fome  provi- 
fions;  and  though  the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their 
attacks  throughout  the  day,  they  were  without  much 
difficulty  prevented  from  making  any  impreflion.  For 
fix  days  after,  they  continued  their  march  through  a 
barren,  ill  cultivated,  and  thinly  peopled  country, 
where  they  were  often  obliged  to  feed  on  berries,  roots, 
and  the  ttalks  of  green  maize ;  at  the  fame  time  they 
were  haraffed  without  intermilfion  by  large  parties  of 
Mexicans,  who  attacked  them  on  all  fides.  On  the 
fixth  day  they  reached  Otumba,  not  far  from  the  road 
between  Mexico  and  Tlafcala.  Early  next  morning 
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Mexico,  they  began  to  advance  towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the 

w*~'*v -  enemy  ftill  hanging  on  their  rear  ;  and  amidft  the  in- 

f lilts  with  which  they  accompanied  their  hoftilities, 
Donna  Marina  remarked,  that  they  often  exclaimed 
with  exultation,  “  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the  place 
where  you  fhall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
your  crimes.”  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spa- 
niaids  did  not  comprehend,  until  they  reached  the  fum- 
mit  of  an  eminence  before  them.  There  a  fpacious 
valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vaft  army 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while 
with  one  body  of  their  troops  they  haraffed  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  their  retreat,  had  affem bled  their  principal 
I2I  force  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake ;  and  marching 
The  battle  along  the  road  which  led  direftly  to  Tlafcala,  polled 
of  Otumba.  Jt  Jn  the  plain  of  Otumba,  through  which  they  knew 
Cortes  muft  pafs.  At  the  fight  of  this  incredible  mul¬ 
titude,  which  they  could  furvey  at  once  from  the  riling 
ground,  the  Spaniards  were  aftonilhed,  and  even  the 
boldeft  began  to  defpair.  But  Cortes,  without  allow¬ 
ing  their  fears  time  to  operate,  after  warning  them 
briefly  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  conquer 
or  die,  led  them  inftantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  waited  their  approach  with  unufual  fortitude : 
yet  fuch  was  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanilh  difcipline 
and  arms,  that  the  impreflion  of  this  fmall  body  was 
irrefiftible  ;  and  which  ever  way  its  force  was  directed, 
it  penetrated  and  difperfed  the  moll  numerous  batta¬ 
lions.  But  while  thefe  gave  way  in  one  quarter,  new 
combatants  advanced  from  another;  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  though  fuccefsful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to 
link  under  thefe  repeated  efforts,  without  feeing  any 
end  to  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.  At  that 
time  Cortes  obferved  the  great  llandard  of  the  empire, 
which  was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advan¬ 
cing  ;  and  fortunately  recolle&ing  to  have  heard,  that 
on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  affembled/a  few  of  his  braveft  officers,  whole  horfes 
were  ftill  capable  of  fervice,  and,  placing  liimfelf  at 
their  head,  pulhed  towards  the  llandard  with  fuch  im- 
pctuolity  that  he  bore  down  every  thing  before  him. 
A  chofen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  llandard, 
made  fome  refiftance,  but  were  foon  broken.  Cortes, 
with  a  ftroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  ge¬ 
neral,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  liis  life,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  imperial  llandard.  The  moment  that  their  leader 
J43  fell,  and  the  llandard,  towards  which  all  dire&ed  their 
Mexicans  eyes,  difappeared,  an  univerfal  panic  ftruck  the  Mexi- 
defeated.  cang ;  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  together 
had  been  diflolved,  every  enfign  was  lowered,  each 
foldier  threw  away  his  weapons,  and  fled  with  preci¬ 
pitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to 
purfue  them  far,  returned  to  colleft  the  fpoils  of  the 
field ;  and  thefe  were  fo  valuable  as  to  be  fome 
compenfation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loft  in 
Mexico  ;  for  in  the  enemy’s  army  were  moll  of 
their  principal  warriors  dreffed  out  in  their  richelt 
ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  allured 
vi&ory. 

The  day  after  this  important  action  (being  July 
8th  1 520),  the  Spaniards  entered  the  Tlafcalan  terri¬ 
tories,  where  they  were  received  with  the  moll  cordial 
fxiendlhip.  Cortes  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 


difpofition  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  Mexic*.  j 
diftributed  among  them  the  rich  fpoils  taken  at  Gtum-  ■"■’V*"** '! 
ba  with  fuch  a  liberal  hand,  that  he  made  himfelf  fure 
of  obtaining  from  the  republic  whatever  he  Ihould  de¬ 
fire.  He  drew  a  fmall  fupply  of  ammunition,  and 
two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  ftores  at  Vera  Cruz. 

He  difpatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  fliips 
of  Narvaez’s  fleet  to  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  en¬ 
gage  adventurers,  and  to  purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder, 
and  other  military  ftores.  And  as  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  redudlion  of  Mexico, 
unlefs  he  could  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he 
gave  orders  to  prepare,  in’  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala, 
materials  for  building  12  brigantines,  fo  that  they 
might  be  cairied  thither  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  launched  when  he  flood  in  need  of  their 
fervice.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers,  alarmed 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  expofed  to  fuch  calamities  a 
fecond  time,  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  their  general, 
in  which  they  reprefented  the  imprudence  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  powerful  empire  with  his  fhattered  forces,  and 
formally  required  him  to  return  back  to  Cuba.  All 
the  eloquence  of  Cortes  could  now  only  prevail  with 
them  to  delay  their  departure  for  fome  time,  when  he 
promifed  to  difmifs  fuch  as  (hould  defire  it.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  only  a  pretence  ;  for  Cortes,  in  faft, 
had  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  as  much  at  heart  as  ever. 

Without  giving  his  foldiers  an  opportunity  of  cabal¬ 
ling,  therefore,  he  daily  employed  them  againft  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  who  had  cut  off 
fome  detachments  of  Spaniards  during  his  misfortunes 
at  Mexico ;  and  by  which,  as  he  was  conflantly  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs,  his  men  foon  refumed  their  wont¬ 
ed  fenfe  of  fuperiority.  r24 

But  all  the  efforts  of  Cortes  could  have  been  of  little  Cortes  re¬ 
avail,  had  he  not  unexpectedly  ©btained  a  reinforcement ceives  a" 
of  Spanifh  foldiers.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom^g. 
the  fucccfs  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of  infallible  mcnti 
certainty,  having  fent  two  fmall  fliips  after  him  with 
new  inftruCtions,  and  a  fupply  of  men  and  military 
ftores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  on  the  coaft  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the 
harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  veffels,  and  eafily 
perfuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  a  more 
able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  deftined  to  join. 

Soon  after,  three  {hips  of  more  confiderable  force 
came  into  the  harbour  feparatcly.  Thefe  belonged  to 
an  armament  fitted  out  by  Franeifco  de  Garay,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Jamaica,  who  had  long  aimed  at  dividing  with 
Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of  annexing  the  empire  of 
Mexico  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  They  had,  however, 
unadvifedly  made  their  atempt  on  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
fierce  and  warlike  ;  fo  that,  after  a  fucceffion  of  dif- 
afters,  they  were  now  obliged  to  venture  into  Vera 
Cruz,  and  caft  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  here  they  alfo  were  foon  perfuaded 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  mailer,  and  to 
enlift  with  Cortes.  About  the  fame  time  a  fliip  arrived 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  fome  private  adventurers, 
with  military  ftores ;  and  the  cargo  was  eagerly  pur- 
ebafed  by  Cortes,  while  the  crew,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  reft,  joined  him  at  Tlafcala. 

From  thefe  various  quarters,  the  army  -of  Cortes 
was 
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'fexieo.  was  augmented  with  180  men  and  20  horfes ;  by 
which  means  he  was  enabled  to  difmifs  fuch  of  the  fol- 
diers  of  Narvaez  as  were  moll  troublefome  and  difeon- 
tented  ;  after  the  departure  of  whom  he  Hill  muftered 
550  infantry,  of  whom  80  were  armed  with  mulkets 
or  crofs-bows,  40  horfemen,  and]  nine  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery.  At  the  head  of  thefe,  with  10,000  Tlafcalans 
and  other  friendly  Indians,  he  began  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Mexico,  on  the  28th  of  December,  fix  months 
after  his  fatal  retreat  from  that  city. 

The  Mexicans,  in  the  mean  time,  had  made  the  bell 
preparations  they  could  for  oppofing  (uch  a  formidable 
enemy.  On  the  death  of  Montezuma,  his  brother 
Quetlavaca  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ;  and  he  had  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  (bowing  that  he  was  worthy 
of  their  choice,  by  conducing  in  perfon  thofe  fierce 
attacks  which  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  retire  from  his 
capital.  His  prudence  in  guarding  againft  the  return 
of  the  invaders  was  equal  to  the  fpirit  he  had  fhown  in 
driving  them  out.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards 
had  ruined  in  the  city,  ftrengthened  it  with  fuch  for¬ 
tifications  as  his  people  could  eredl  j  and  befides  fill¬ 
ing  his  magazines  with  the  ufual  implements  of  war, 
gave  direftions  to  make  long  fpears,  headed  with  the 
fwords  and  daggers  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  But  in  the 
midll  of  thefe  preparations  he  was  taken  off  by  the 
fmall-pox  ;  and  Guatimozin,  his  nephew  and  fon-in- 
law,  raifed  to  the  throne. 

As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy’s  territories, 
he  difeovered  various  preparations  to  obftruft  his  pro- 
grefs.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  took  pofTeflion  of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond 
city  of  the  empire,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
about  20  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  determined  to 
eftablifh  his  head-quartern,  as  the  mofl  proper  ftation 
for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his 
approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  re- 
fidence  there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or 
chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community,  under 
pretence  of  fome  defedl  in  his  title,  and  fubftituted  in 
his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  fadlion  of  the  nobles  pointed 
out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to 
him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his  adherents 
ferved  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

As  the  conitru&ion  of  the  brigantines  advanced 
flowly  under  the  uufkilful  hands  of  foldiers  and  In¬ 
dians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to  employ  in  affifting 
three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to 
be  in  his  fervice,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
reinforcement  which  he  expe&ed  from  Hifpaniola,  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms  dire&ly  againft 
the  capital.  To  have  attacked  a  city  fo  populous,  fo 
well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  lituation  of  fuch 
peculiar  ftrength,  muft  have  expofed  his  troops  to  ine¬ 
vitable  deftruftion.  Three  months  elapfed  before  the 
materials  for  conftrudling  the  brigantines  were  fin  idl¬ 
ed,  and  before  he  heard  anything  with  refpept  to  the 
117  fuccefs  of  his  negociation  in  Hifpaniola.  This,  how- 

>rtes  ever,  was  not  a  feafon  of  inaction  to  Cortes.  He  at- 

ikes  tacked  fucceflively  feveral  of  the  towns  fituated  around 
1>r°  t^le  lak-e  »  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  ex¬ 
erted  to  obftruft  his  operations,  he  either  compelled 
them  to  fubmit  to  the  Spaniih  crown,,  or  reduced 
them  to  ruins.  Other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
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ciliate  by  more  gentle  means  ;  and  though  he  could 
not  hold  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  but  by  ' 
the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfedt  mode  of  com¬ 
munication,  he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  difpofitions 
of  the  people,  that  he  conduced  his  negociations  and 
intrigues  with  aftonifliihg  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Moll 
of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the 
capitals  of  fmall  independent  Hates  ;  and  fome  of  them 
having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
Hill  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their 
new  matters.  Cortes  having  early  obferved  fymptoms 
of  their  difaffe&ion,  availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendlhip.  By  offering 
with  confidence  to  deliver  them  from  the  odious  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promifes  of 
more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would  unite  with 
him  againft  their  oppreffors,  he  prevailed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  feveral  coniiderable  diftri&s,  not  only  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign,  but 
to  fupply  the  Spanilh  camp  with  provifions,  and  to 
ftrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimo¬ 
zin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defedlion  among  his 
fubjedls,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to 
puniih  their  revolt ;  but,  in  fpite  of  his  efforts,  the  fpi¬ 
rit  continued  to  fpread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  new  afties ;  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cortes  arming  againft  his  empire  thofe  very  hands 
which  ought  to  have  been  adlive  in  his  defence,  and 
ready  to  advance  againft  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a- 
numerous  body  of  his  own  fubjedts. 

While,  by  thefe  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gra¬ 
dually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power  within  fuch 
narrow  limits  that  hisprofpedt  of  overturning  it  feemed 
neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  fchemes 
were  well  nigh  defeated  by  a  confpiracy  againft  his- 
own  perfon,  and  which  was  difeovered  only  a  ihort  time 
before  it  was  to  have  been  executed.  Though  many 
were  concerned,  Cortes  did  not  think  proper  to  punilh. 
any  more  than  the  principal  ringleader,  whom  he. 
caufed  immediately  to  be  hanged  ;  and  then,  without- 
allowing  them  leifure  to  ruminate  on  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  as  the  moft  effedlual  means  of  preventing 
the  return  of  a  mutinous  fpirit,  he  determined  to  call- 
forth  his  troops  immediately  to  adtion.  Fortunately 
a  proper  occafion  for  this  occurred,  without  his  feeming 
to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence,  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  building  the  brigantines  were  at  length  com¬ 
pletely  finifhed,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  to  condudl  them  to  Tezcuco.  The  command 
of  this  convoy,  confifting  of  200  foot-foldiers,  1  f 
horfemen,  and  2  field-pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval,, 
who  by  the  vigilance,,  adlivity,  and  courage,  which 
he  manifefted  on  every  occafion,  was  growing  daily 
in  his  confidence,  and  in. the  eftimation  of  his  fellow. 
foldiers.  The  fervice  was  no  lefs  fingnlar  than  im- 
partant.;  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  mails,  the  cor¬ 
dage^  the  fails,  the  iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  articles  requifite  for  the  conftmdlion  of  13  bri¬ 
gantines  were  to  be  carried  60  miles  over  land,  thro’ 
a  mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  miniftry  of  domeftic  animals,  or  the 
aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The: 
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Mexico,  Tlafcalans  furnilhed  8000  Taments,  an  inferior  order  pieces.  He  referred  for  himfelf,  as  the  ftation  of  great-  Mexlcoj 


*  of  men  deftined  for  fervile  tafks,  to  carry  the  mate¬ 
rials  on  their  ffioulders,  and  appointed  15,000  war¬ 
riors  to  accompany  and  defend  them.  Sandoval  made 
the  difpofition  for  their  progrefs  with  great  propriety, 
placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  war¬ 
riors  in  the  front,  another  in  the  rear,  with  confider- 
able  parties  to  cover  the  flanks.*  To  each  of  thefe  he 
joined  fome  Spaniards,  not  only  to  affift  them  in  dan- 


eft  importance  and  danger,  the  conduft  of  the  brigan-  ’ 
tines,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  fmall  cannon,  and 
manned  with  25  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  pofts 
affigned  them,  they  broke  down  the  aquedudts  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had  eredled  for  convey¬ 
ing  water  into  the  capital,  and,  by  the  diftrefs  to 
which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning 


ger,  but  to  accuftom  them  to  regularity  and  fubordi-  to  the  calamities  which  they  were  deftined  to  fuffer. 
nation.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently  appeared  ho-  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns,  of  which  they 


vering  around  them  on  the  high  grounds :  but  percei-  were  ordered  to  take  poffeffion,  deferted  by  their  in- 


ving  no  profpedl  of  fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  conT  habitants,  who  hsd  fled  for  fafety  to  the  capital,  where 


tinually  on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  did  not  venture  to  moleft  him  ;  and  Sandoval  had 
the  glory  of  conducing  fafely  tp  Tezeuco  a  convoy 
on  which  all  the  future  operations  of  his  countrymen 
depended. 


Guatimozin  had  colle&ed  the  chief  force  of  his  empire, 
as  there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  fuccelsful  ftaud 
againft  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching 
to  affault  him. 

The  firft  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  deftroy  the  The  Spaj 
This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  lefs  mo-  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effe&s  of  whole  opera-  , 

ment.  Four  fliips  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hifpa-  tions  they  f'orefaw  and  dreaded.  Though  the  brigan- ^feVicani 

tines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes  in  form-  and  (,eCL 
ing  them,  were  of  inconliderable  bulk,  rudely  con-  mailers 
ftrudted,  and  manned  chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly  pof-tlle 
feffed  of  /kill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  mull  have 


'  niola,  with  200  foldiers,  80  horfes,  two  battering  can¬ 
non,  and  a  confulerable  fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms. 
Elevated  with  obferving  that  all  his  preparatory 
fchemes,  either  for  recruiting  his  own  army  or  im¬ 


pairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now  produced  their  been  ojefts  of  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted  with 
full  effedl,  Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form,  any  navigation  but  that  of  their  lake,  and  poffeffed  of 


haftened  the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  facili-  no  veffel  larger  than  a  canoe.  Neceflity,  however,  ur- 


tate  this,  he  had  employed  a  vaft  number  of  Indians,  g«l  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  attack  ;  and  hoping  to 


for  two  months,  in  deepening  the  fmall  rivulet  whieh 
runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  in¬ 
to  a  canal  near  two  miles  in  length  ;  and  though  the 
Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured  frequent¬ 
ly  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  o^.to  burn  the  brigan- 


f up  ply  by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  lie  affem- 
Ibled  lueh  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of 
the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the  charge,  while 
the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could  fcarce- 
ly  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew 
near,  a  breeze  fuddenly  fprung  up  ;  in  a  moment  the 


tines,  the  work  was  at  laft  completed.  On  the  28th  of  fails  were  fpread,  and  the  brigantines  with  irrefiftible 


April,  all  the  Spanilh  troops,  together  with  auxiliary 
Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  Banks  of  the  canal; 
and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  heightened  and 
rendered  more  folemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  moft 
facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were  launch¬ 
ed.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order,  Father  Ol- 
rnedo  bleffed  them,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Every 
eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they 
entered  the  lake,  when  they  hoifted  their  fails,  and 
bore  away  before  the  wind.  A  general  Ihout  of  joy 
was  railed ;  all  admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius, 


impetuofity  broke  their  feeble  opponents,  overfet  many 
canoes,  and  difiipated  the  whole  armament  with  fuch 
flaughter,  as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren¬ 
dered  their  fuperiority  greater  on  this  new  element 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mailer  of  the  lake; 
and.  the  brigantines  not  only  preferved  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different  llations, 
though  at  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other  ;  but 
were  employed  to  cover  the  caufeways  on  each  fide, 


which,  by  means  fo  extraordinary,  that  their  fuccefs  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  attempted  to  an- 


almoft  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  cojiunand  of 
a  fleet,  without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have 


noy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city.  He 
fonned  the  brigantines  in  three  divifions,  allotting  one 


continued  to  fet  the  Spanifh  power  and  arms  at  de-  to  each  ftation,  with  orders  to  fecond  the  operations 
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fiance. 

Cortes  determined  ( o  attack  the  city  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters  ;  from  Tezeuco  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
lake,  from  Taeuba  on  the  weft,  and  from  Cuyocan  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth.  Thofe  towns  were  fituated  on  the 
principal  caufeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and  in- 
teuded  for  their  defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to 
command  in  the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond, 
and  Chriftoval  dc  Giid  in  the  third  ;  allotting  to  each 
a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  together  with 
an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards,  who,  by  the  junction 
of  the  troops  from  Kifpaniola,  amounted  now  to  86 


of  the  officer  who  commanded  there.  From  all  the 
three  llations  he  pulhed  on  the  attack  againft  the  city 
with  equal  vigour  ;  but  in  a  manner  fo  very  different 
from  that  whereby  lieges  are  conducted  in  regular  war, 
as  might  appear  no  lels  improper  than  fmgular  to  per- 
fons  unacquainted  with  his  fituation.  Each  morning  his 
troops  affaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
eredted  on  the  caufeways,  forced  their  way  over  the 
trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals 
where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  arid  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  ot 
obtaining  fome  decilive  advantage,  which  might  foree 


horfemen,  and  818  foot-foldiers  ;  of  whom  1  1 8  were  the  enemy  to  furrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at  once ; 


armed  with  mulkets  or  crofs-bows.  Their  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery  confifted  of  three  battering  cannon,  and  15  field- 
N  •'  2  i  7. 


but  when  the  obllinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired 
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Mtsico.  in  the  evening  to  their  former  quarters.  Thus  their  toil 
l""'— and  danger  were,  in  fome  meafure,  continually  renew¬ 
ed,  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  deftroyed  through  the  day,  and  recovering 
the  pofts  from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  ne- 
ceflity  prefcribed  this  flow  and  untoward  mode  of  ope¬ 
ration,  The  number  of  his  troops  was  fo  fmall,  that 
Cortes  du'rft  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where  he  might  be  fur- 
rounded  and  annoyed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies. 
The  remembrance  of  what  he  had  already  fuffered  by 
the  ill-judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured 
into  fuch  a  dahgerous  fituation,  was  ftill  frefli  in  his 
mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  were 
unable  to  guard  the  various  pofts  which  they  daily 
gained  j  and  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian 
auxiliaries,  they  dlirft  hot  devolve  this  charge  upon 
them,  becaufe  they  were  fo  little  acctlftomed  to  difei- 
pline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  vi¬ 
gilance.  Befides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely  folicitous 
to  preferve  the  city  as  much  as  poffible  from  being  de- 
ftroyed,  both  as  he  deftined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
conquefts,  and  wiftied  that  it  might  remain  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  glory.  From  all  thefe  confiderations, 
he  adhered  obftinately,  for  a  month  after  the  fjege  was 
opened,  to  the  fyftem  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence,  difplayed  valour 
which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  with  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  attacked  them.  On  land,  on  water,  by  night 
and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  fucceeded  to  another. 
Several  Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all 
Were  ready  to  fink  under  the  toils  of  unintermitting 
fervice,  which  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the 
injuries  of  the  feafon,  the  periodical  rains  being  now 
fet  in  with  their  ufual  violence. 

Aftoniflied  and  difconcerted  with  the  length  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  fiege,  Cortes  determined  to  make  one 
great  effort  to  get  poffefllon  of  the  city  before  he  re¬ 
linquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed, 
and  had  recourfe  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With 
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the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  arid*  Mc-snco, 
with  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take  ad-  Y  *“ 
vantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  ti'oups  petted  in 
the  front  to  flacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  pufh  forward,  while  he  difpatched  a  large 
body  of  chofcn  warriors  through  different  ftreets,  fome 
by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great 
breach  in  the  caufeway,  which  had  been  left  open. 

On  a  fignal  which  he  gave,  the  priefts  in  the  great 
temple  ftruck  the  great  drum  confecrated  to  the  god 
of  war.  No  fooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  dole¬ 
ful  folemn  found,  calculated  to  infpire  them  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  death  and  with  enthufiaftic  ardour,  than  they 
ruihed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  unable  to  refill;  men  urged  on  no  lefs  by  reli¬ 
gious  fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began  to  retire,  at 
firft  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  countenance  ;  but  as 
the  enemy  preffed  on,  and  their  own  impatience  to 
efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and  confufion  became  fo 
general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the 
caufeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  in¬ 
fantry,  plunged  in  promifeuoufly,  while  the  Mexicans 
ruihed  upon  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light 
canoes  carrying  them  through  Ihoals  which  the  bri* 
gantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes  at- Cortes  re 
tempt  to  ftop  and  rally  his  flying  troops  ;  fear  render- pulled  in  &' 
ed  them  regardlefs  of  his  intresties  or  commands.  atta°k* 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruit- 
lefs,  his  next  care  was  to  fave  fome  of  thofe  who  had 
thrown  themfelves  into  the  water ;  but  while  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  with  more  attention  to  their  fituation  than  to 
his  own,  fix  Mexican  captains  fuddenly  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in  triumph  ;  and  tho’ 
two  of  his  officers  refeued  him  at  the  expence  of 
their  owp  lives,  he  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds 
before  he  could  break  loofe.  Above  60  Spaniards  pe- 
rilhed  in  the  rout ;  and  what  rendered  the  difafter 
more  affli&ing,  40  of  thefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  Ihew  mercy  to  a  captive. 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  de- 


this  view,  he  fent  inftru&ions  to  Alvarado  and  Sando-  je&ed  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  ulher 

- — lU-‘-  j:~r- —  - - 1  ed  in,  what  was  hardly  lefs  grievous,  the  noife  of  theif 

barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  feftival  with 
which  they  celebrated  their  vi&ory.  Every  quarter 
of  the  city  was  illuminated  ;  the  great  temple  Ihone 
with  fuch  peculiar  fplendor,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
plainly  fee  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts  bufy 
in  haftening  the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  pri- 
foners.  Through  the  gloom  they  fancied  that  they 
difeerned  their  companions  by  the  whitenefs  of  their 
lkins,  as  they  were  ftripped  naked  and  compelled  to 
dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were 
to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  {hrieks  of  thofe  who 
were  facrificed,  ahd  thought  they  could  diftinguifli  each 
unhappy  victim  by  the  well-known  found  of  his  voice. 
Imagination  added  td  what  they  really  faw  or  heard, 
and  augmented  its  horror.  The  moft  unfeeling  melted 
into  tears  of  compaflion,  and  the  ftouteft  heart  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  dreadful  fpe&acle  which  they  beheld. 

Cortes,  who,  befides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with 
his  foldiers,  was  oppreffed  with  the  additional  load  of 
anxious  reflt&ions  natural  to  a  general  on  fuch  an  un¬ 
expected  calamity,  could  not  like  them  relieve  his  mind 
by  giving  vent  to  its  anguifh.  He  was  obliged  to  af- 
fume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirits 
4  P  and 


val  to  advance  with  their  divifions  to  a  general  affault. 
and  took  the  command  in  perfon  of  that  polled  on  the 
caufcway  of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  prefence,  and 
the  expectation  of  fome  decifive  event,  the  Spaniards 
puttied  forward  with  irrefiflible  impetuofity.  They 
broke  through  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their 
Way  over  the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having  eatered 
the  city,  gained  ground  inceffantly,  in  fpite  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes,  though 
delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  did  not 
forget  that  he  might  ftill  find  it  neceffary  to  retreat ; 
and  in  order  to  fecure  it,  appointed  Julian  de  Alderete, 
a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps 
in  the  caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  That  of¬ 
ficer  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed,  while 
his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  aCtion  and  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  viCfory,  negleCted  the  important  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  hurried  on  inconfiderately  to  mingle 
with  the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whofe  military 
attention  and  Ikill  were  daily  improving,  no  fooner  ob- 
ferved  this,  than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  tc  their 
monarch. 

Guatimozin  inftantly  difeerned  the  confequences  of 
Von.  XI.  Part  II. 
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Mexico,  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  jun&ure,  Indeed,  re- 

L  - -  quired  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The 

Tl  *  Vie-'  Mexicans,  c^ted  with  their  vi&ory,  fallied  out  next 
cans  lenew  morn’ng  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they  did 
the  attack  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone  :  they 
with  great  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  facri- 
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fury. 


ficcd  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
allured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  app.  Ted  by  the  blood 
of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  fhed  fo  plentifully  on 
his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that 
eight  days  time  thofe  hated  enemies  fhould  be  final- 


which  they  had  employed  with  fuch  fuccefs  againll  Mexico. 
Narvaez  ;  an.d>  by  the  firm  array  in  which  this  en- 
abled  them  *  to  range  themfelves,  they  repelled,  with 
little  danger,  the  loofe  affault  of  the  Mexicans  :  in¬ 
credible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  the  conflidls,  which 
they  renewed  every  day.  While  war  wafted  without, 
famine  began  to  confume  them  within  the  city.  The 
Spanifh  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the 
lake,  rendered  it  impoffible  to  receive  any  fupply  of 
provilions  by  water.  The  vaft  number  of  his  Indian 
auxiliaiies  enabled  Cortes  to  fhut  up  the  avenues  to 


ly  ddlroyed,  and  peace  and  profperity  re-eftablifhed  the  city  by  laud.  The  ftores  which  Gnatimozin  had 


in  the  em  piie. 

A  prediction,  littered  with  fuch  confidence,  and  in 
terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  univerfal  credit 
among  a  people  prone  to  fuperflition.  The  zeal  of 
the  provinces  which  had  already  declared  againll  the 
Spaniards  augmented,  and  feveral  wdiich  had  hitherto 
remained  inactive  took  arms  with  enthufiaftic  ardour 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  The  Indian  auxi¬ 
liaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accuflomed  to  venerate 
the  fame  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the 
refponfes  of  their  priefts  with  the  fame  implicit  faith, 


laid  up  were  exhaufled  by  the  multitudes  which  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  capital  to  defend  their  fovereign  and  the 
temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank,  felt  the  utmoft  diflreffes  of 
want.  What  they  fuffered  brought  on  infectious  and 
mortal  diftempers,  the  laft  calamity  that  vifits  be- 
iieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafurc  of  their 
woes.  _  X34 

But,  under  the  preffure  of  fo  many  and  fuch  various  Guatimo- 
evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  un  Zl"  refutes, 
fubdued.  x  He  rejefted  with  fcorn  every  overture  oft0 


abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to  peace  from  Cortes  ;  and,  difdaining  the  idea  of  fubmit- 


certain  definition.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the  Tlafca- 
Ians  was  fhaken,  and  the  Spanifh  troops  were  left  al- 
mofl  alone  in  their  flations.  Cortes,  finding  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the  fuperftitious  fears  of  his 
confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage,  from  the 
imprudence  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the  prophecy 
in  fixing  its  accomplilhment  fo  near  at  hand,  to  give 
them  a  finking  demonflration  of  its  falfity.  He  fufpend- 
ed  all  military  operations  during  the  period  marked  out 
by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of  the  brigantines,  which 
kept  the  army  at  a  diftance,  his  troops  lay  in  fafecy, 
and  the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  difafler. 

His  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  credulity,  returned 
•to  their  flation.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods, 
who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had  decreed  fi¬ 
nally  to  withdraw  their  prote&ion  from  them,  joined 
t  his  flandard  ;  and  fuch  was  the  levity  of  a  fimple 
Cortes  ad-  people,  moved  by  every  flight  impreffion,  that,  in  a 
opts  a  more  fhort  time  after  fuch  a  general  defection  of  his  confe- 
*atth0ld  f  derates,  Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if  we  may  believe  his  own 
proceeding  .account,  at  the  head  of  150,000  Indians.  Even  with 
S  fuch  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  adopt 
a  new  and  more  wary  fyflemof  operation,  lnftead  of 


ting  to  the  oppreffors  of  his  country,  determined  not 
to  furvive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their 
progrefs.  At  length  all  the  three  diviiions  penetrated 
into  the  great  fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
made  a  fecure  lodgment  there.  Three-fourths  of  the 
city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  re¬ 
maining  quarter  was  fo  clofely  preffed,  that  it  could 
not  long  wichfland,  affailants  who  attacked  it  from  their 
hew  flation  with  fuptrior  advantage,  and  mere  aflurecL 
expectation  of  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  nobles,  folh 
citous  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they  reve¬ 
red,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place 
where  refiftance  was  now  vain,  that  he  might  roufe  the 
more  diflant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  arms,  and 
maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful  flruggle  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this- 
meafure,  they  endeavoured  to  amufe  Cortes  with  over¬ 
tures  of  fubmiffion,  that,  while  his  attention  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  adjufting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Gua* 
timozin  might  efcape  unperceived.  But  they  made  this 
attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater  fagacity  and  difeern- 
ment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes  fufpec- 


ting  their  intention,  and.  aware  of  what  moment  it  was 
renewing  his  attempts  to  become  mailer  of  the  city  at  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whofie- 
once,  by  fuch  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  vigilance  he  could  moil  perfectly  rely,  to  take  the 
he  had  already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  command  of  the  brigantines,  with  flridt  injun&ions  to 
and  with  every  poiiible  precaution  againfl  expofing  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  atten- 
his  men  to  any  calamity  fimilar  to  that  which  they  Hill  tive  to  the  charge,  obferving  fome  large  canoes  crowd- 
bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pufhed  forward,  the  In-  ed  with  people  rowing  along  the  lake  with  extraordh 
■dians  regularly  repaired  the  caufeways  behind  them,  nary  rapidity,  inflantly  gave  the  iignal  to  chace. 

As  foon  as  they  got  pofTeffion  of  any  part  of  the  town,  Gracia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  fleetefl  brigan- 
the  houfes  were  inflantly  levelled  with  the  ground.  Day  tine,  foon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire- 
by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their  ene-  on  the  foremofl  canoe,  which  feemed  to  cairy  fome 
mies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in  within  more  perfon  whom  all  the  reft  followed  and  obeyed.  At 
narrow  limits.  Guatimozin,  though  unable  to  flop  once  the  rowers  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  bn  board, 
the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to  defend  his  capi-  throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  crie3 
tal  with  obflinate  refolntion,  and  difputed  every  inch  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.*  Hoi- He  is  hk; 
of  ground.  But  the  Spaniards,  having  not  only  va-  guin  eagerly  feizedhis  prize  ;  and  Guatimozin,  with  aPiiloner* 
ried  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  order  of  Cortes,  dignified  compofure,  gave  himfelf  up  into  his  hands, 
having  changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought,  requefting  only  that  no  infult  might  be  offered  to  the 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  fpears,  tmprefs  or  hisvchildren.  When  conducted  to  Cortes* 

he 
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Mexico 
tub  nut-. 


•  he  appeared  neither  with  the  fullen  fiercenefs  of  a  bar- 

*  ban.*.i,  nor  with  the  deje&ion  of  a  fupplicant.  “  I 
have  done,”  faid  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  Spani(h 
general,  “  what  became  a  monarch.  1  have  defended 
my  people  to  the  Iaft  extremity.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,”  laying  his 
hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  “  plant  it  in  my 
breaft,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer 
be  of  life.” 

As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was  known, 
the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed ;  and  Cortes  took 
pofiefllon  of  that  fmall  part  of  the  capital  which  yet 
remained  undeftroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  fiege  of 


the  riches  which  Ihould  have  been- brought  into  the  Wales, 
common  flock  ;  others  againft  Guatimozir.,  whom  v 
they  accnfed  of  obftinacy,  in  refufing  to  difeover  the 
place  where  he  had  hidden  li  Is  treafure. 

Arguments,  intreatics,  and  proaiifes,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  foothe  them ;  but  with  fo  little  ef¬ 
fect,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to  check  this  grow¬ 
ing  fpirit  of  difeontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which 
fiained  the  glory  of  all  his  great  nations.  Without 
regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  -or  feel-  Guatimo. 
ing  any  reverence  for  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  dif- zin  £orut- 
played,  he  fubjeifted  the  unhappy  monarch,  together rtd* 
with  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 


Mexico,  the  moft  memorable  event  in  the  conqueft  of  from  them  a  difeovery  of  the  royal  treafures,  which  it 


America.  It  continued  75  days,  hardly  one  of  which 
paffed  without  fome  extraordinary  effort  of  one  party 
’n  the  attack,  or  ot  the  other  in  the  defence  of  a  city. 


fuppofed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore 
whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could 
inflift,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American 


on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  warrior.  His  fellow- fufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio- 


the  empire  depended.  As  the  ftruggle  here  was  more 
obftinate,  it  was  likewife  more  equal,  than  any  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his 
troops,  the  peculiar  fituation  of  his  capital,  fo  far 
counterbalanced  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in 
arms  and  difciplinc,  that  they  muft  have  relinquifhed 
the  enterprife,  tf  they  had  trufted  for  fuccefs  to  them- 
fclves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jea- 
loufy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by 
the  revolt  of  fubje&s  impatient  to  (hake  off  its  yoke. 
By  their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accom¬ 
pli  fh  what,  without  fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  foever  this 
account  of  the  redudlion  of  Mexico  may  detraft,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous  relations  of  fome 
Spanilh  writers,  by  aferibing  that  to  fimple  and  ob¬ 
vious  caufes  which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  va¬ 
lour  of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the' 
merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  difad- 
vantage,  acquired  fuch  an  afeendant  over  unknown  na- 
tions,  as  to  render  them  inftruments  towards  carrying 
his  fclieme  into  execution. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplifliing 
this  arduous  enterprife,  was  at  firft  exceflive.  But  this 


lence  of.  the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejedfled  eye  towards  his 
mafter,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiflion  to  re¬ 
veal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-fpirited  prince, 
darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled  with  fcorn, 
checked  his  weaknefs,  by  afking,  “  Am  I  now  repo- 
fing  on  a  bed  of  flowers?”  Overawed  by  the  reproach, 
he  perfevered  in  his  dutiful  filence,  and  expired.  Cor¬ 
tes,  afhamed  of  a  feene  fo  horrid,  refeued  the  royal 
vi&im  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged 
a  life  referved  for  new  indignities  and  fufferings.  138 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  fore-  The  yI  *- 
feen,  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  fub- n‘an’8  be* 
mitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors.  Small  fterg  0f  t),4 
detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  them  whole 
without  interruption,  penetrated,  in  different  quarters,  Mexican 
to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  emPire* 
ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  (hort 
as  well  as  eafy  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fecurc 
to  the  crown  of  Caftile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  thofe 
fertile  regions ;  and  the  a&ive  mind  of  Cortes  began 
already  to  form  fchemes  for  attempting  this  important 
difeovery.  In  his  after  fchemes,  however,  he  was  dif- 
appoir.ted  ;  but  Mexico  hath  ever  fince  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Mexico,  properly  fo  called,  Ancii 


.  .  „  .  4  ,  _ 

was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  disappointment  of  was  divided  into  feveral  provinces,  of  which  the  vale  vifions  °f 
thofe  fanguine  hopes  which  had  animated  them  amidfl  of  Mexico  itlelf  was  the  fineft  in  every  refpetk  It  is  ,VIeilco* 
fo  many  hard fliips  and  dangers.  Inftead  of  the  inex-  furrounded  by  verdant  mountains,  meafuring  upwards 
hauftible  wealth  which  they  expe&ed  from  becoming  of  120  miles  in  circumference  at  their  bafe.  A  great 
mailers  of  Montezuma’s  treafure3,  and  the  ornaments  part  of  this  vale  is  occupied  by  two  lakes,  the  upper 
of  fo  many  temples,  their  rapacioufnefs  could  colled!  one  of  frelh  water,  but  the  lower  one  brack ifh,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  former  by  means  of  a  canal.  All 
the  water  running  from  the  mountains  is  colle&ed  in 
this  lower  lake,  on  account  of  its  being  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  hence  it  was  ready,  when  fwelled  by 
extraordinary  rains,  to  overflow  the  city  of  Mexico, 


only  an  inconfiderable  booty  ainidft  ruins  and  defla¬ 
tion  (a).  Guatimozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate, 
had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amaffed  by 
his  anceflors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian 
auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  ii 


Aid!  with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  moil  valuable  as  has  already  been  obferved.  This  delightful  region 
r"m  ..mnn/.  contained  the  three  imperial  cities  of  Mexico,  Acol- 

huacan,  and  Tlacopan  ;  betides  40  others,  with  innu¬ 
merable  villages  and  hamlets;  but  the  moft  con fide- 
rable  of  theft;,  according  to  Clavigero,  now  fcarcely 

retain  one-twentieth  part  of  their  former  magnificence, 
c/etly  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  a  large  portion  of  The  principal  inland  provinces  to  the  northward  were 

4  P  2  the 


part  of  the  fpoil.  The  fum  to  be  divided  among  the 
conquerors  was  fo  fmall,  that  many  of  them  difdained 
to  accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  (hare,  and 
all  murmured  and  exclaimed  ;  fome  againft  Cortes 
:1  his  confidents,  whom  they  fufpedted  of  having  fe 


(a)  The  gold  and  filver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted?  only  to  1 20,000  pefos,  Relat.  280,  A.  a  fum  far 
inferior  to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 
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the  Otomies ;  to  the  fouth.  weft  the  Maktzincas  and 
J  Cuitlatecas ;  to  the  fouth  the  Tlahuicas  and  Cohu- 
ixcas ;  to  the  fouth-eaft,  after  the  ftates  of  Itzocan, 
Jaulitepac,  Quauhquecollon,  Atlixco,  Tehuacan,  and 
others,  were  the  great  provinces  of  the  Mixtecas,  the 
Zapotecas,  and  the  Chiapanecas ;  towards  the  eaft 


bliflied  their  former  ariilocratical  government.  The  Mexico 

Cholulans  poffeffed  a  fmall  hamlet  called  Cuitlaxfcoa-  - v~“ 

pan,  in  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  afterwards 
founded  the  city  of  Aftgelopoli,  which  is  the  fecond 
of  New  Spain. 

To  the  eaftward  of  Cliolula  lay  a  confiderable  ftate 


were  the  provinces  of  Tepayacac,  the  Popolocas,  and  named  Tepeyacac  ;  and  beyond  that  the  Popolocas, 
Totonacas.  The  maritime  provinces  on  the  Mexican  whofe  principal  cities  were  Tecamachalco  and  Que- 
Gulf  were  Coatzacualco  and  Cuctlachtlan,  called  by  cholac.  To  the  fouthward  of  the  Popolocas  was  thte 
the  Spaniards  Cotajla.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  ftate  of  Tahuacan,  bordering  upon  the  country  of  the 
thofe  of  Coliman,  Zacatollan,  Tototcpec,  Tccuante-  Mixtecas;  to  the  eaft,  the  maritime  province  of  Cuet- 
pec,  and  Zoconochco.  lachtlan  ;  and  to  the  north  the  Totonacas.  The  ex- 

The  province  of  the  Otomies  began  in  the  northern  tent  of  this  province  was  150  miles,  beginning  from 
part  of  the  vale  of  Mexico,  extending  through  the  the  frontier  of  Zacatlan,  a  ftate  diftant  about  80  miles 
mountains  to  the  north  to  the  diftance  of  po  miles  from  the  court,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  the  principal  cities  being  co.  Befides  the  capital,  named  Mizquibuacan,  this 
Tollan  or  Tula,  and  Xilotepec :  the  latter  made  the  country  had  the  beautiful  city  of  Chempoallan,  fitua- 
capital  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  Beyond  the  ted  on  the  coaft  of  the  Gulf ;  remarkable  for  being 
fettlements  of  the  Otomies,  the  country  for  more  than  that  by  which  the  Spaniards  entered  the  Mexican  em- 
a  thoufand  miles  in  extent  was  inhabited  only  by  bar-  pire. 

barous  and  wandering  favages.  Coliman  was  the  moil  northerly  of  the  provinces  on 

The  Malatzinca  province  contained  the  valley  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  capital,  named  alfo  Coliman, 
Tolocan,  and  all  the  country  from  Taximaroa  to  the  being  in  lat.  19.  long.  27  1.  Towards  the  fouth-eaft 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan.  The  valley  ’  ‘  ' 

of  Tolocan  is  upwards  of  40  miles  long  from  fouth- 
eaft  to  noith-weft,  and  3  0  in  breadth  where  broadeft. 

Its  principal  city,  named  alfo  Tolocan \  is  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  covered  with  fnow,  30 
miles  diftant  from  Mexico. 

The  country  of  Ihe  Cuitlatecas  extended  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouthweft,  upwards  of  200  miles,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  capital  was  named 


was  the  province  of  Zacotlan,  with  its  capital  of  the 
fame  name  ;  then  came  the  coaft  of  the  Cuitlatecas  ; 
after  it  that  of  the  Coliuixcans,  in  which  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  port  of  Acapulco.  The  'Jopi  bordered  on  the 
Cohuixca  coaft  ;  and  adjoining  to  that  the  Mixteca 
country,  now  called  Xi.ayan ;  next  to  that  was  the 
large  province  of  Tecuantepec;  and  laftly,  that  of 
Xochonochco. 

This  province,  the  moll  foutherly  of  the  Mexican 
Mexcaltepec,  once  a  great  and  populous  city,  fituated  empire,  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  the 
upon  the  fea-coaft  ;  but  of  which  the  ruins  are  now  country  of  Xochitepec,  which  did  not  beldng  to  Mexi- 
fcarcely  vifible.  That  of  the  Tlahuicas  was  named  co ;  on  the  weft  by  Tecuantepec  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
Quauhnahuac,  and  fituated  about  40  miles  to  the  fouth-  by  the  ocean.  The  capital,  called  alfo  Xoconocbco,  was 
ward  of  Mexico.  The  province  extended  almoft  60  fituated  between  two  rivers,  in  ^degrees  of  latitude 
miles  fouthward,  commencing  from  the  fouthern  moun-  and  283  of  longitude.  On  the  Mexican  G  ;lf  there 
tains  of  the  vale  of  Mexico.  „  were,  befides  the  country  of  the  T otonecas,  the  pro- 

The  country  of  the  Cohuixcas  extended  on  the  vinces  of  Cuetlachtlan  and  Coatzacualco  ;  the  latter 
fouthward  as  far  as  the  Pacific, Ocean,  through  that  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  ftates  of  TabafcO  and  the 
part  where  at  prefent  the  port  and  city  of  Acapulco  peninfula  of  Yucatan.  The  province  of  Cuetlachtlan 
lie.  It  was  divided  into  the  ftates  of  Tzompanco,  comprehended  all  the  coaft  between  the  rivers  Alva- 
Chilapan,  Tlapan,  and  Tiftla  ;  the  latter  a  very  hot  rado  and  Antigua,  where  the  province  of  the  Totonp- 
and  unwholefome  country.  To  this  province  belong-  cas  begau. 


ed  a  place  named  Tlachco ,  celebrated  for  its  filver- 
lines. 

1  he  province  of  the  Mixtecas  extended  from  Acat - 


The  climate  of  this  vaft  country  varies  very  much  climate, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  its  different  parts.  The 
maritime  places  are  hot,  unhealthy,  and  moift  ;  the 


lav,  a  place  diftant  about  120  miles  from  Mexico,  as  heat  being  fo  great  as  to  caufe  people  fweat  even  in 


far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  The 
inhabitants  carried  on  a  confiderable  commerce,  and 
had  feveral  well  inhabited  cities  and  villages.  To  the 


the  month  of  January.  This  heat  is  fuppofed  to  b& 
owing  to  the  flatnefs  of  the  coafts,  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fand  upon  them.  The  moilture  arifes  from  the 


eaft  of  the  Mixtecas  were  the  Zapotecas,  fo  called  from  vaft  evaporation  from  the  fea,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
their  capital  Teotzapotlan.  In  their  diftritt  was  the  torrents  of  water  defeending  from  the  mountains.  The 
valley  of  Huaxyacac,  now  Oaxaca  or  Guaxaca.  lands  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  moun- 

The  province  of  Mazatlan  lay  to  the  northward  of  tains,  the  tops  of  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow, 
the  Mixtecas  ;  and  to  the  northward  and  eaftward  of  muft  of  necelfity  be  cold  ;  and  Clavigero  informs  us, 
the  Zapotecas  was  Chmanila,  having  their  capitals  of  that  he  has  been  on  a  mountain  not  more  than  2 5 
the  fame  name  with  their  provinces.  The  Chiapane-  miles  diftant  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  there 
cas,  Zoqui,  and  Queleni,  were  the  laft  of  the  Mexican  was  white  froft  and  ice  even  in  the  dog-days.  “  All 
provinces  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  On  the  fide  of  the  the  other  inland  countries  (fays  our  author),  where 
mountain  Popocatepec  and  around  it  lay  feveral  ftates,  the  greateft  population  prevailed,  enjoy  a  climate  fo 
•f  which  the  moft  confiderable  were  Cholallan  and  Hu-  mild  and  benign,  that  they  neither  feel  the  rigour 
exotzinco.  Thefe  two  having,  with  the  affiftance  of  of  winter  nor  the  heats  of  brainier.  It  is  true,  in, 
the  Tlaftalans,  Ihakcn  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  re  efta-  many  of  thefe  countries,  there  is  frequently  white  froft, 
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Mexico.  In  the  three  months  of  December,  January,  and  Fe- 
u'“-v  bruary,  and  fometimes  even  it  fnows  ;  but  the  fmall 
inconvenience  which  fuch  cold  occafions  continues  on¬ 
ly  till  the  riling  fun  :  no  other  tire  than  his  rays  is  ne- 
c^ffary  to  give  warmth  in  winter  ;  no  other  relief  is 
wanted  in  the  feafon  of  heat  but  the  fliade  :  the  fame 
clothing  which  covers  men  in  the  dog-days  defends 
them  in  January,  and  the  animals  fleep  ail  the  year 
under  the  open  iky. 

T41  “  This  mildnefs  and  agreeablenefs  of  climate  under 

mildnefifof  torr‘^  ,/,one  's  lhe  effect  of  feveral  natural  caufes 
tire  climate.  entircly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  not  well  underltood  by  fome 
moden  s,  by  whom  it  is  believed  unfavourable  to  thofe 
who  live  in  it.  The  purity  of  the  atmofphere,  the 
fmaller  obliquity  of  the  folar  rays,  and  the  longer  ftay 
of  this  luminary  above  the  horizon  in  winter,  in  cum- 
parifon  of  other  regions  farther  removed  from  the 
equator,  concur  to  leffen  the  cold,  and  to  prevent  all 
that  horror  which  disfigures  the  face  of  nature  in 
other  climes.  During  that  feafon  a  ferene  Iky  and 
the  natural  delights  of  the  country  are  enjoyed;  where¬ 
as,  under  the  frigid,  and  even  for  the  moll  part  under 
the  temperate  zones,  thq  clouds  rob  man  of  the  pro-’ 
fpeft  of  heaven,  and 'the  fnow  buries  the  beautiful  pro- 
duilions  of  the  earth.  No  lefs  caufes  combine  to  tem¬ 
per  the  heat  of  fummer.  The  plentiful  fhowers  which 
frequently  water  the  earth  after  mid-day  from  April 
or  May  to  September  or  Oilober  ;  the  high  moun¬ 
tains,  continually  loaded  with  fnow,  feattered  here  and 
there  through  the  country  of  Anahuae ;  the  cool  winds 
which  breathe  from  them  in  that  feafon;  and  the  Ihorter 
ftay  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon,  compared  with  the 
circumftances  of  the  temperate  zone,  transform  the 
climes  of  thofe  happy  countries  into  a  cool  and  cheer¬ 
ful  fpring.  But  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate  is 
counterbalanced  by  thunder-ftorms,  which  are  frequent 
in  fummer,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountain  of  Tlafcala  ;  and  by  earthquakes,  which  are 
at  all  times  felt,  though  with  lefs  danger  than  terror. 
Storms  of  hail  are  neither  more  frequent  nor  more  fe- 
vere  than  in  Europe.” 

Mexican  One  undoubted  inconvenience  which  Mexico  has  is 
volcanoes,  that  of  volcanoes,  of  which  our  author  enumerates 
five.  One  named  by  the  Spaniards  Volcan  d'Orizaba 
is  higher  than  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  Jefuit  -Tallandier,  who  meafured  them 
both.  It  began  to  fend  forth  fmoke  in  the  year  1545, 
and  continued  burning  for'  10  years,  but  has  not  dif- 
covered  any  fymptoms  of  eruption  fince  that  time.  It 
is  of  a  conical  figure  ;  and,  by  reafon  of  its  great 
height,  may  be  feen  at  50  leagues  diftance.  The  top 
is  always  covered  with  fnow,  but  the  lower  part  with 
woods  of  pine  and  other  valuable  timber.  It  is  about 
90  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  capital. 

Two  other  mountains,  named  Popoc  fit  epee  and  Iz- 
taccibuatl,  which  lie  near  each  other,  at  the  diftance  of 
33  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mexico,  are  likewife 
furprifingly  high.  Clav.igero  fuppofes  the  former- 
to  be  higher  than  the  higheft  of  the  Alps,  con¬ 
sidering  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the  bafe  of 
i.t  Hands.  It  has  a  crater  more  than  half  a  mile  wide  ; 
from  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  kings,  great 
quantities  of  fmoke  and  flame  iffued.  In  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  it  frequently  threw  out  great  Ihowcis  of  allies 


upon  the  adjacent  places ;  but  in  this  century  hardly  Ml-irirjj. 

any  fmoke  has  been  obferved.  This  mountain  is  named  - 

by  the  Spaniards  Volcan ,  and  the  other  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  latter  has  alfo  fometimes  emitted  flames.  Both 
of  them  have  their  tops  always  covered  with  fnow  in 
fueh  quantities,  that  the  maffes  which  fall  down  upon 
the  neighbouring  rocks  fupply  the  cities  of  Mexico, 
Gelopoli,  Cholula,  and'  all  the  adjacent  country  to  the 
diftance  of  40  miles,  with  that  commodity;  of  which, 
the  confumpt  is  fo  great,  that  in  1746  the  import  up¬ 
on  what  was  confumed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  amount¬ 
ed  to  x 5,2 z 2  Mexican  crowns;  fome  .years  after  it. 
amounted  to  to, 000 ;  and  is  now  in  all  probability  a 
great  deal  more.  BefiJes  thefe,  there  are  the  two- 
mountains  of  Coliman  and  Tochtlan,  both  of  which 
have  occafionally  emitted  flames.  Our  author  does  not 
include  in  the  lift  of  Mexican  volcanoes  either  thofe  of 
Nicaragua  or  Guatimala;  becaufe  thefe  countries  were 
not  fubjetl  to  the  Mexican  fovereigns.  Thofe  of  Gua¬ 
timala  fometimes  break  forth  in  a  molt  furious  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  the  year  1773  entirely  deltroyed  that  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  The  Nicaraguan  volcano  called  'Juruyo 
was  only  a  fmall  hill  before  the  year  1 760.  In  that, 
year,  however,  on  the  29th  of  September,  it  began  to 
burn  with  furious  explofions,  ruining  entirely  the  fu- 
gar-work  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guacana  t 
and  from  that  time  continued  to  emit  lire  and  burning 
rocks  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  erupted  matters  in, 
fix  years  liad  fornped  themfelves  into  three  high  moun¬ 
tains  nearly  fix  milts  in  circumference.  During  the 
time  of  the  firft  eruption,  the  allies  were  carried  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Queretaro,  130  miles  dirtant  from  the 
volcano ;  and  at  Valladolid,  dirtant  60  milts  from  it, 
the  Ihower  was  fo  abundant,  that  the  people  were, 
obliged  to  fweep  the  houfe-yards  two  or  three  times 
a-day. 

Befides  thefe  volcanoes,  there  are  others  in  Mexico, 
of  a  very  remarkable  height.  The  great  chain  o£ 
mountains  called  the  Andes  are  continued  through  the 
ifthmus  of  Panama  and  through  all  Mexico,  until, 
they  are  loft  in  the  unknown  mountains  of  the  north.. 

The  moll  confiderable  of  that  chain  is  known  in  Mexi¬ 
co  by  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre,  particularly  in  Cina- 
loa  and  laraliumara,  provinces  no  lefs  than  1200  miles 
diftant  from  the  capital. 

Mexico  is  well  watered  by  very  confiderable  rivers,. 
though  none  of  them  are  comparable  to  thofe  of  South  lakes. 
America.  Some  of  thefe  run  into  the  gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  others  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Alvarado 
has  its  principal  fource  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Zapotecas,  and  difeharges  itfelf  by  three  navigable 
mouths  into  the  Mexican  gulf,  at  the  diftance  of  30 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  Coatzocualco  rifes  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Mixtecas,  and  empties  itfelf  into 
the  gulf  near  the  country  of  Onohualco.  the  river 
Chiapan,  which  likewife  runs  into  this  gulf,  rifes 
among  the  mountains  which  feparate  the  diflriil  of 
Chiapan  from  that  of  Guatimala.  The  Spaniards  call 
this  river  Talafco ;  by  which*  name  they  alfo  called 
that  trail  of  land  which  unites  Y ucatan  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  continent.  It  was  alfo  called  the  Grijalva ,  from 
the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  firft  Spaniih  fleet 
who  difeovered  it. 

The  moft  celebrated  of  the  rivers  which  run  into? 
the  Pacific.  Qcean  is  that  called  b y  the  Spaniards* 

Gain- 
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Ivlcx'co.  Gaudalaxara  or  Great  River.  It  rifes  In  the  moun- 
v  ~  tains  of  Toloccan  ;  and  after  running  a  courfe  of  more 
than  600  miles,  difchargcs  itfelf  into  the  ocean  in  220 
latitude. 

There  are  like  wife  ip  this  country  feveral  lakes  of 
very  confiderable  magnitude  ;  but  thofe  of  Nicaragua, 
Chapallan,  and  Pazquaroi,  which  are  of  the  greateft 
extent,  did  not  belong  to  the  ancient  Mexican  em¬ 
pire.  The  moft  remarkable  were  thofe  in  the  vale  of 
Mexico,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  empire  was 
founded.  Of  thefe,  the  frelh  water  one  called  the* 
lake  of  Chaleo,  extended  in  length  from  eaft  to  Weft 
1 2  miles,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Xochimilco ;  from 
thence,  taking  a  northerly  direction,  it  incorporated 
itfelf  by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  lake  of  Tezcuco ; 
but  its  breadth  did  not  exceed  fix  miles.  The  other, 
named  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  extended  15,  or  rather  17, 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fomething  more  from 
fouth  to  north  ;  but  its  extent  is  now  much  lefs,  by 
reafon  of  the  Spaniards  having  diverted  the  courfe  of 
many  of  the  itreams  which  run  into  it.  This  lake 
is  fait,  which  Clavigero  fuppofes  to  arife  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil  which  forms  its  bed. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  fmaller  lakes, 
fome  of  which  are  very  delightful.  There  is  a  vaft 
variety  of  mineral  waters,  of  the  nitrous,  fulphnreous, 
and  aluminous  kinds,  fome  of  them  fo  hot  that  meat 
might  be  boiled  in  them.  At  Tecuhuacan  is  a  kind 
of  pttrefying  water,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  One  of  them  forms  a  kind  of  fmooth 
white  ftones,  not  difpleafing  to  the  tafte  ;  the  ferap- 
ings  of  which  taken  in  broth  are  celebrated  as  a  dia¬ 
phoretic,  probably  without  any  good  reafon.  The 
dofe  for  a  perfon  not  difficult  to  be  fweated  is  one 
drachm  of  the  ferapings.  Many  of  the  rivers  of 
Mexico  afford  furprifing  and  beautiful  cafcades  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  great  river  Guadalaxara,  at  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Tempizque,  1 5  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  that  city. 
Along  a  deep  river  called  Atoycnjue  is  a  natural  bridge, 
confifting  of  a  vaft  mound  of  earth,  along  which  car¬ 
riages  pafs  conveniently.  Clavigero  fuppofes  it  to 
have  been  the  fragment  of  a  mountain  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  then  penetrated  by  the  river. 

The  mineral  productions  df  Mexico  are  very  va- 
"RZetah  and  Juable.  The  natives  found  gold  in  feveral  provinces 
«umera.s.  0p  emp|re>  They  gathered  it  principally  from 
among  the  fands  of  their  rivers  in  grains;  and  the 
people  in  whofe  country  it  was  found,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  certain  quantity  by  way  of  tribute  to  the 
emperor.  They  dug  filver  out  of  mines  in  Tloehco, 
and  fome  other  countries,  but  it  was  lefs  prized  by  them 
than  by  other  nations.  Since  the  conqueft,  however, 
fo  many  filver  mines  have  been  difeovered  in  that 
country,  efpccially  in  the  provinces  to  the  northweft 
of  the  capital,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  any  enu¬ 
meration  of  them.  They  had  two  forts  of  copper: 
one  hard,  which  ft  rved  them  inftead  of  iron,  to  make 
axes  and  other  inftruments  for  war  and  agriculture  ; 
the  other  kind,  which  was  foft  and  flexible,  ferved 
for  donreftic  utenfik  as  with  us.  They  had  alfo  tin 
from  the  mines  of  TkchcO,  and  dug  lead  out  of  mines 
in  the  country  of  the  Otomies ;  but  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  what  ufes  they  put  this  laft  metal  to.  They 
had  likewife  mines  of  iron  in  Tlafcala,  Tlachco,  and 
kaie  other  places ;  but  thefe  were  either  unknown  to 
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the  Mexicans,  or  they  did  not  know  how  to  benefit  Mex'es. 
themfelves  by  them.  In  Chilapan  were  mines  of  quick-  v  “ 
filver }  and  in  many  places  they  had  fulphur,  alum,  vi¬ 
triol,  cinnabar,  ochre,  and  an  earth  greatly  refembling 
white  lead.  Thefe  minerals  were  employed  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  dyeing  ;  but  we  know  not  to  what  ufe  they 
put  their  quickfilver.  There  was  great  abundance 
of  amber  and  afphaltum  upon  their  courts  ;  both  of 
which  were  paid  in  tribute  to  the  king  of  Mexico 
from  many  parts  of  the  empire.  The  former  was 
wont  to  be  fet  in  gold  by  way  of  ornament,  and  af¬ 
phaltum  was  employed  in  their  facrifices. 

Mexico  produces  fome  diamonds,  though  but  few  Precx  -us 
in  number ;  but  they  had  in  greater  plenty  fome  [tones, 
other  precious  ftones,  fuch  as  amethyfts,  cats-eyes, 
turquoifes,  cornelians,  and  fome  green  ftones  refem¬ 
bling  emeralds,  and  very  little  inferior  to  them ;  of 
all  which  a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  emperor  by  the 
people  in  whofe  territories  they  were  found.  They 
were  likewife  furnifhed  with  cryftal  in  plenty  from 
the  mountains  which  lay  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mexican 
gulph,  between  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  river 
Coatzacualco.  In  the  mountains  of  Celpolalpan,  to 
the  eaflward  of  Mexico,  were  quarries  of  jafper  and 
marble  of  different  colours :  they  had  likewife  ahba- 
fter  at  a  place  called  Tecalco ,  now  Tecale,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  province  of  Tapeyacac  and  man? 
other  part3  of  the  empire.  The  ftone  tetzontli  is 
generally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  pretty  hard,  porous, 
and  light,  and  unites  moft  firmly  with  lime  and  fand;  on 
which  account  it  is  of  great  requeft  for  buildings  in 
the  capital,  where  the  foundation  is  bad.  There  are 
entire  mountains  of  loadftohe,  a  very  confiderable  one 
of  which  lies  between  Teoitztlan  and  Chilapan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cohuixcas.  They  formed  curious 
figures  of  nephritic  ftone,  fome  of  which  are  (till  pre- 
ferved  in  European  mufeums.  They  hud  a  kind  of 
fine  white  talc  which  burnt  into  an  excellent  plafter, 
and  with  which  they  ufed  to  whiten  their  paintings. 

But  the  moft  ufeful  ftone  they  had  was  that  called 
itzl/i,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  gloffy  appearance,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  bkek  colour,  and  femitranfparent ;  though 
fometimes  alfo  of  a  blue  or  white  colour.  In  South 
America  this  ftone  is  called  pietra  del galinazzo  ;  and 
Count  Caylusendcavourstofhow, in  amamifcriptdifferta- 
tion  quoted  by  Bomare,  that  the  olfidiona,  of  which  the 
ancients  made  their  vafes  mur'mi ,  were  entirely  fimilar 
to  this  ftone.  The  Mexicans  made  of  it  looking-glaf- 
fes,  knives,  lancets,  razors,  and  fpears.  Sacred  vafes 
alfo  were  made  of  it  after  the  introdudtion  of  Chri- 
flianity. 

The  foil  of  Mexico,  though  various,  produced  every  Vepet-bl* 
where  the  neceflaries  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  pro’duc- 
“  The  celebrated  Dr  Hernandez,  the  Pliny  of  New“ons' 
Spain  (fays  Clavigero),  has  deferibed  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  about  1200  plants  natives  of  the  country ; 
bnt  his  defiiription,  though  large,  being  confined  to 
medicinal  plants,  has  only  comprifed  one  part  of  what 
provident  nature  has  produced  there  for  the  benefit  of 
mortals.  With  regard  to  the  other  claffes  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fome  are  efteemed  for  their  flowers,  fome  for 
their  fruit,  fome  for  their  leaves,  fome  for  their  root, 
fome  for  their  trunk  or  their  wood  ;  and  others  for 
their  gum,  refin,  oil,  or  juie'e/’ 
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Mexica.  Mexico  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers, 

v - - -  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  while 

Tlowersand  multitudes  of  others  impoited  from  Europe  and  Afia 
iuus.  rival  in  luxuriance  the  natives  of  the  country  it- 
felf.  The  fruits  are  partly  natives  of  the  Canary 
iflands,  partly  of  Spain,  befides  thofe  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  country.  The  exotics  are  wa¬ 
ter-melons,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots, 
pomegranates,  figs,  black  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds, 
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fpecies  than  of  the  maize.  The  large  ft  was  called  Mexico. 
ayacotli,  of  the  fize  of  a  common  bean,  with  a  beauti-  »' 
ful  red  flower ;  but  the  moft  efteemed  was  the  fmall, 
black,  heavy,  French  bean.  This  kind  6f  pnlfe,  which 
is  not  good  in  Italy,  is  in  Mexico  fo  excellent,  that 
it  not  only  feryes  for  fuftenance  to  the  poorer  clafs  of 
people,  but  is  efteemed  a  luxury  even  by  the  Spanilh 
nobility.  _  ,45, 

o  Of  the  elculent  roots  of  Mexico,  the  following  were  Efculeni 

olives,  chefnutF,  and  grapes;  though  thefe  laft  are  the  moft  remarkable.  1.  The  xicama,  called  by  the roots* 
like  wife  natives.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wild  vine  Mexicans  catzoti,  was  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  an 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Mixtecas ;  the  one  re-  onion ;  foiid,  frefli,  juicy,  and  of  a  white  colour ;  it 
ftmbling  the  common  vine  in  the  fhoots  and  figure  of  was  always  eat-  raw.  2.  The  camotc,  is  another  very 
its  leaves.  It  produces  large  red  grapes  covered  with  common  in  the  Country,  of  which  there  are  three  forts, 
an  hard  <kin,  but  of  fweet  and  grateful  tafte,  which  white,  yellow,  and  purple :  they  eat  bell  when  boiled, 
would  undoubtedly  improve  greatly  by  culture.  The  3.  The  cacomite,  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  lias  a 
grape  of  the  other  kind  is  hard, large, and  of  a  very  harlh  beautiful  flower  called  the  tyger -flower,  with  three  red 
tafte,  but-  they  make  an  excellent  conferee  of  it.  Our  pointed  petals,  the  middle  part  mixed  with  white  and 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  cocoa  tree, -plantain,  ci-  yellow,  fomewhat  refembling  the  fpots  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  orange,  and  lemon,  came  from  the  Philippine  ture  whence  it  takes  its  name.  4.  The  huacamote,  is 
iflands  and  Canaries  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  thefe,  as  the  root  of  a  kind  of  Caffava  plant,  and  is  likewife  boil- 
well  as  other  trees,  thrive  in  this  country  as  well  as  ed.  5.  The  papa,  a  root  tranfplanted  into  Europe, 
in  their  native  foil.  All  the  maritime  countries  abound  and  greatly  valued  in  Ireland,  was  brought  from  South 
with  cocoa-nut  tiees;  they  have  feven  kinds  of  oran-  America  into  Mexico.  Befides  all  which  they  have  a 
ges  and  four  of  lemons,  and  there  are  likewife  four  number  of  kitchen  vegetables  impoi  ted  from  the  Ca- 
kinds  of  plantains.  The  larged,  called  the  zapalat,  is  naries,  Spain,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
from  15  to  20  inches  long,  and  about  three  in  dia-  American  aloe  is  very  fimilar  to  the  real  one,  and  is 
meter;  it  is  hard,  little  efteemed,  and  only  eat  when  a  plant  of  which  the  Mexicans  formerly,  and  the  Spa- 
roafttd  or  boiled.  The  platano  largo,  or  “  long  plan-  niards  (till,  make  great  ufe.  T 

tain,”  is  about  eight  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  They  have  a  variety  of  palm  trees.  From  the  fibres  Treea*-- 
in  diameter;  the  fkin  is  at  firtt  green,  and  blackifh  of  the  leaves  of  one  fpecies  they  make  thread.  The 
when  perft&ly  ripe.  The  guinco  is  a  fmaller  fruit,  but  bark  of  another  kind,  to  the  depth  of  three  fingers, 
iclier,  fofter,  and  more  delicious,  though  not  fo  is  a  mafs  of  membranes,  of  which  the  poor  people 
.  „  a  make  mats.  The  leaves  of  another  kind  are  ufed  for 

ornaments  in  their  feftivals.  They  are  round,  grofs, 

There  are  whole  woods  of  plantain  trees,  oranges,  and  white,  and  fhining  ;  Jiaving  the  appearance  of  ftiells 


heaped  upon  one  another.  A  fourth  kind  bears  nuts 
called  cocoas,  or  nuts  of  oil.  Thefe  nuts  are  of  the 


wholefome.  A  fpecies  of  plantain,  called  the  domh 
i  fmaller  and  more  delicate  than  the  others, 
are  whole  woods  of  plantain  trees,  oranges,  and 
lemons ;  and  the  people  of  Michuacan  carry  on  a  con- 
iiderable  commerce  with  the  dried  plantains,  which 
are  preferable  either  to  raiiins  or  figs.  Clavigero  enu-  fize  of  a  nutmeg,  having  in  the  infide  a  white,  oily, 
merates  28  different  forts  of  fruit  natives  of  Mexico,  eatable  kernel,  covered  by  a  thin,  .  purple,  pellicle, 
befides  many  others,  the  names  of  which  are  not  men-  The  oil  has  a  fweet  feent,  but  is  eafily  condenfed, 
tioned.  Hernandez  mentions  four  kinds  of  cocoa  when  it  becomes  a  foft  mafs,  as  white  as  fnow. 
nuts;  of  which  the  fmalleft  of  the  whole  was  in  moft  Of  timber  trees  there  are  great  variety,  of  a  quality 
ufe  for  chocolate  and  other  drinks  daily  made  ufe  of;  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  as  there  are  a 
the  other  kinds  ferved  rather  for  money  in  commerce  variety  of  climates  in  the  country,  every  one  produces 
than  for  aliment.  The  cocoa  was  one  of  the  plants  a  kind  of  wood  peculiar  to  itfelf. ,  There  are  whole 
moft  cultivated  in  the  warm  countries  of  the  empire  ;  woods  of  cedars  and  ebonies,  vaft  quantities  of  agal- 
und  many  provinces  paid  it  in  tribute  to  the  tmpe-  lochumor  wood  of  aloes  ;  befides  others  valuable  on 
tor,  particularly  that  of  Xoconocho,  the  cocoa  nut  account  of  their  weight,  durability,  and  hardnefs  ; 
of  which  is  preferable  to  the  others.  Cotton  was  one  or  for  their  being  eafily  cat,  pliable,  of  a  fine  colour, 
of  the  moft  valuable  productions  of  the  country,  as  it  or  an  agreeable  flavour.  There  are  alfo  in  Mexico 
ferved  inftead  of  flax  y  though  this  laft  alfo  was  pro-  innumerable  trees  remarkable  for  their  fize.  Acofta 


duced  in  the  country.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and 
tawny-coloured.  They  made  ufe  of  rocou  or  Brafil- 
wood  in  their  dying,  as  the  Europeans  alfo  do.  They 
made  cordage  of  the  bark,  and  the  wood  was  made 
ufe  of  to  produce  fire  by  friCtion. 


mentions  a  cedar,  the  trunk  of  which  was  16  fathoms 
in  circumference  y  and  Clavigero  mentions  one  of  the 
length  of  107  Paris  feet.  In  the  city  of  Mexico  he 
mentions  very  large  tables  of  cedar  made  out  of 
Angle  planks.  In  the  valley  of  Atlixco  is  a  very  an- 
The  principal  grain  of  Mexico,  before  the  intro-  cient  fir  tree,  hollowed  by  lightning  ;  the  cavity  of 
duftion  of  thofe  from  Europe,  was  maize,  in  the  which  could  conveniently  hold  fourteen  liorfemen ; 
Mexican  language  called  tluolli ;  of  which  there  were  nay,  we  are  informed  by  the  archbilhop  of  To- 
feveial  kinds,  differing  in  fize,  weight,  colour,  and  ledo,  that,  in  1770,  he  went  .to  view  it -along  with 
tafte.  This  kind  of  grain  was  brought  from  A  me-  the  archbiihop  of  Guatimala,  at  which  time  he  caufed  * 
rica  to  Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  the  other  countries  an  hundred  young  lads  enter  its  cavity.  Our  author 
of  Europe.  The  French  bean  was  the  principal  kind  mentions  fome  other  trees,  of  the  fpecies  called  ceibss ,  , 
*>i  puife  in  ufe  among  them,  of  which  there  were  more  which,  for  magnitude  may  be  compared  with  this  ce-  - 
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t ■Mar.kf'.  lebrated  fir.  “  The  largenefs  of  thefe  trees  (fays  he)  * 
v  "  is  proportioned  to  their  prodigious  elevation ;  and 
they  afford  a  m'oft  delightful  profpect  at  the  time  they 
are  adorned  with  new  leaves  and  loaded  with  fruit, 
in  which  there  is  inclofed  a  particular  fpecies  of  fine, 
white,  and  moft  delicate  cotton.  This  might  be,  and 
actually  has  been,  made  into  webs  as  foft,  delicate, 
and  perhaps  more  fo  than  filk  ;  but  it  is  toilfome  to 
fpin,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  threads,  and 
the  profit  does  not  requite  the  labour,  the  web  not 
being  lafting.  Some  ufe  it  for  pillows  and  matraffes, 
which  have  the  lingular  property  of  expanding  enor- 
moufly  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  De  Bo- 
mare  fays,  that  the  Africans  make  of  the  thread  of 
the  ceiba  that  vegetable  taffety  which  is  fo  fcarce, 
and  fo  much  cfteemed  in  Europe.  The  fcarcity  of 
fuch  cloth  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  confidering  the 
difficulty  of  making  it.  The  ceiba,  according  to  this 
author,  is  higher  than  all  other  trees  yet  known. ” 

Clavigero  mentions  a  Mexican  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  is  very  valuable,  but  poifonous,  and  if  incau- 
tioufly  handled,  when  ftefli  cut,  produces  a  fwelling 
in  the:  fcrotum.  Our  author  has  forgot  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  Mexicans;  nor  has  he  ever  feen  the 
tree  itfelf,  nor  been  witnefs  to  the  effeft. 

Medicinal  This  country  abounds  alfo  with  aromatic  and  me- 

and  aroma-  dicinal  trees,  producing  gums,  refins,  &c.  From  one 

tic  gums.  0f  thefe  a  balfam  is  produced  not  in  the  leaft  inferior 
to  the  celebrated  balfam  of  Mecca.  It  is  of  a  reddifh 
black  or  yellowifh  white,  of  a  (harp  bitter  tafte,  and 
of  a  ftrong  but  moft  grateful  odour.  It  is  common 
in  the  provinces  of  Panuco  and  Chiapan,  and  other 
warm  countries.  The  kings  of  Mexico  caufed  it  to 
be  tranfplanted  into  their  celebrated  garden  of  Huax- 
tepec,  where  it  flourifhed,  and  was  afterwards  multi¬ 
plied  in  all  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  In¬ 
dians,  in  order  to  procure  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
balfam,  burn  the  branches,  which  affords  more  than 
mere  diftillation,  though  undoubtedly  of  an  inferior 
quality  ;  nor  do  they  regard  the  lofs  of  the  trees, 
which  are  very  abundant.  The  ancient  Mexicans 
were  wont  to  extradi  it  alfo  by  deco&ion.  The 
fiift  parcel  of  this  balfam  brought  from  Mexico 
to  Rome  was  fold  at  one  hundred  ducats  per  ounce ; 
and  was,  by  the  apoftolic  fee,  declared  to  be  matter 
fit  for  chrifm  ;  though  different  from  that  of  Mecca, 
as  Acofta  and  all  other  writers  on  this  fubjeft  ob- 
ferve.  An  oil  is  likewife  drawn  from  the  fruit  of  this 
tree,  fimilar  in  tafte  and  fmell  to  that  of  the  bitter 
almond,  but  more  acrimonious.  From  two  other 
trees  named  the  huaconex  and  maripenda,  an  oil  was 
extra&ed  equivalent  to  the  balfam.  The  former  is  a 
tree  of  a  moderate  height ;  the- wood  of  which  is  aro¬ 
matic,  and  fo  hard,  that  it  will  keep  frefti  for  feveral 
years,  though  buried  under  the  earth.  The  leaves 
are  fmall  and' yellow.;  the  flowers  likewife  fmall  and 
white,  and  the  fruit  fimilar  to  that  of  t'ne  laurel.  The 
oil  was  dift  tiled  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  after  break¬ 
ing  it,  and  keeping  it  three  days  in  fpring-water,  and 
then  drying  it  in  the  fun.  The  leaves  likewife  af¬ 
forded  an  agreeable  oil  by  diftillation.  The  Mari- 
penda  is  a  flimb  with  lanceolated  leaves,  the  fruit  of 
a  red  colour  when  ripe,  and  refembling  the  grape. 
The  oil  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  branches  with  a 
mixture  of  fome  of  the  fruit. 
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The  tree  producing  liquid  amber,  the  liquid  floras  Mexico* 
of  the  Mexicans,  is  of  a  large  fixe,  the  leaves  'fimilar 
to  thofe  of  tlie  maple,  indented,  white  in  one  part 
and  dark  in  the  other,  difpofed  of  in  threes  ;  the  fruit 
is  thorny  and  round,  but  polygonous,  with  the  fur- 
face  and  the  angles  yellow  ;  the  bark  of  the  tree  part¬ 
ly  green  and  partly  tawny.  By  incifions  in  the  trunk 
they  extract  that  valuable  fubftance  named  liquid  am¬ 
ber ,  and  the  oil  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  ftill  more 
valuable.  Liquid  amber  is  likewife  obtained  from  a 
decoftion  of  the  branches,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  the  trunk. 

The  name  copalli  in  Mexico  is  'generic,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  refins;  but  efpecially  fignifies  thofe 
made  ufe  of  for  incenfe.  There  are  ten  fpecies  of 
thefe  trees  yielding  refins  of  this  kind  ;  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  from  which  the  Corat  is  got,  fo 
well  known  in  medicine  aiid  varniffies.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
and  is  ftill  ufed  for  fimilar  purpofes  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  tecopalli  or  tepccopalli  is  a  refin  fimilar  to  the  in¬ 
cenfe  of  Arabia  ;  which  diftils  from  a  tree  of  mode¬ 
rate  fize  that  grows  in  the  mountains,  having  a  fruit 
like  an  acorn,  and  containing  the  nut  inveloped  in  a 
mucilage,  within  which  there  is  a  fmall  kernel  nfeful 
in  medicine. 

The  mizquitl ,  or  mezquite,  Is  a  fpecies  of  true  aca¬ 
cia,  and  the  gum  diftilling  from  it  is  faid  to  be  the  true 
gum  arabic.  It  is  a  thorny  flirub,  with  branches  ir¬ 
regularly  difpofed,  the  leaves  fmall,  thin,  and  pinna¬ 
ted  ;  the  flowers  being  like  thofe  of  the  birch-tree.— - 
The  fruits  are  fweet  and  eatable,  containing  a  feed, 
of  which  the  barbarous  Chichemecas  were  wont  to 
make  a  kind  of  pafte  that  ferved  them  for  bread. 

The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  and  the 
trees  are  as  common  in  Mexico  as  oak9  are  in  Europe, 
particularly  on  hills  in  the  temperate  countries. 

Of  the  elaftic  gum,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 
Mexico,  the  natives  were  in  ufe  to  make  foot-balls, 
which,  though  heavy,  have  a  better  fpring  than  thofe 
filled  with  air.  At  prefent  they  varniih  with  it  their 
hats,  cloaks,  boots,  and  great  coats,  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  what  is  done  in  Europe  with  wax ;  and 
by  which  means  they  are  rendered  all  water-proof. 

Our  author  laments  that  the  natural  hiftory  of  ve-  Mexican 
getables  in  Mexico  is  very  little  known,  and  that  ofanim*k* 
animals  no  better.  The  firft  Spaniards  (fays  he) 
who  gave  them  names,  were  more  fkilful  in  the  art  of 
war  than  in  the  ftudy  of  nature.  Inftead  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  terms  which  would  have  been  moft  proper, 
they  denominated  many  animals  tygers,  wolves,  bears, 
dogs,  fquirrels,  &c.  although  they  were  very  different 
in  kind,  merely  from  fome  refemblance  in  thg  colour 
of  their  (kin,  their  figure,  or  fome  fimilarity  in  habits 
and  difpofition.  The  quadrupeds  found  in  Mexico 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  were  lions,  tygers, 
wild  cats,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  the  common  ftag3, 

White  ftags,  bucks,  wild  goats,  badgers,  pole-cuts, 
weafles,  martins,  fquirrels,  polatucas,  rabbits,  hares, 
otters,  and  rats.  All  thefe  animals  are  fuppofed  by 
our  author  to  be  common  to  both  continents  The 
white  flag,  whether  it  be  the  fame  fpecies  of  the  other 
or  not,  is  undoubtedly  common  to  both,  and  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Mexicans 
call*  it  the  ling  of  the  flags.  M.  Buffon  imagines  the 
whitff 
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Mexlio.  white  colour  of  this  creature  to  he  the  effect  of  cap- 
~  tivity  ;  but  Clavigero  fays,  that  it  is  found  wild,  and 
of  the  fame  white  colour,  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Spain.  .  In  many  other  points,  he  alfo  controverts  the 
opinions  of  this  celebrated  naturalift,  who  will  not  al¬ 
low  the  lion,  tyger,  or  rabbit,  to  be  natives  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  “  The  mivtli  of  the  Mexicans  (fays  he)  is  no 
other  than  the  lion  without  hair  mentioned  by  Pliny] 
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voracious  animal  named  the  tapir.  Oviedo  informs  Mexico, 
us,  that  he  has  feen  it  at  one  bite  tear  off  two  or  three  ' 
liand-breaaths ^of  lkin  from  a  hound,  and  at  another 
a  whole  leg  and  thigh.  The  flefli  is  eatable,  and  its 
flein  is  valued  on  account  of  its  being  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  refill  mulket-balls.  There  are  likewife 
great  numbers  of  monkeys  of  many  different  kinds ; 
fome  of  which  have  heads  ref^mbling  thofe  of  dogs. 


and  totally  diftindl  froth  the  African  lion  5  and  the  Some  of  them  are  ftrong  and  fierce,  equalling  a  man 
ecelotl  is  no  way  different  from  the  African  tyger,  ac-  in  ftature  when  they  Hand  upright. 


cording  to  the  teftimony  of  Hernandez,  who  knew 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  tochtli  of  Mexico 
is  exaftly  the  rabbit  of  the  old  continent  ;  and  at  leaft 
as  ancient  as  the  Mexican  calendar,  in  which  the  fi- 


Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  Mexico,  is  one  na-D«fcrr,  ti<jtt 
med  by  our  author  coyotoy  which  appears  to  have  been  oi  fome 
inaccurately  deferibed  by  other  natural  hiftorians  j-aniniaU  per- 
fome  making  it  one  fpecies  and  fome  another.  He  Mexico? 


gure  of  the  rabbit  was  the  firft  fymbolical  chara&er  fays  it  has  the  voracity  of  a  wolf,  the  cunning  of 
of  their  years.  The  wild  cats,  in  fize  much  larger  fox,  the  form  of  a  dog,  and  in  fome  properties  refem- 
than  the  domeftic  cats,  are  fierce  and  dangerous ;  bles  the  adive  and  chacal.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
the  bears  are  all  black,  and. more  corpulent  than  thofe  maftiff,  but  more  flender.  The  eyes  are  yellow  and 
which  are  brought  from  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  fparkling,  ears  fmall,  pointed,  and  ereft  ;  the  fnout 
hares  are  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  Europe  bv-their  blackilh,  ftrong  limbs,  and  the  feet  armed  with  large 
longer  ears,  and  the  wolves  by  a  groffer  head.  Ac-  crooked  nails.  The  tail  is  thick  and  hairy,  the  flein 
cording  to  M.  Buffon,  the  Mexicans  give  the  name  a  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  white  ;  and  the  voice  is 
of  polutaca  to  the  quimicpaltan,  or  flying  rat  of  the  compounded  of  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  bark  of 
Mexicans.  We  call  it  rat,  becaufe  it  refembles  a  rat  the  dog.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  common  quadrupeds  in 
in  the  head,  though  it  is  much  larger*  and  flying;  Mexico,  and  moft  defl  ruftive  to  the  flocks.  When  it 
becaufe  in  its  natural  ftate,  the  lkin  of  its  fides  is  loofe  invades  a  fiieep-fold,  if  it  cannot  find  a  lamb  to  carry 
and  wrinkled,  which  it  diftends  and  expands  together  off,  it  feizes  a  flieep  by  the  neck  with  its  teeth,  and 
with  its  feet  like  wings,  when  it  makt3  any  confide-  coupling  with  it,  and  beating  it  on  the  rump  with  its 
rable  leap  from  one  tree  to  another.  This  is  con-  tail,  condufts  it  whether  it  pleafes.  It  purfues  the 
founded  with  the  common  fquirrel  on  account  of  their  deer,  and  will  fometimes  even  attack  men.  Its  ufual 
likenefs,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  different.  Mice  pace  is  a  trot,  but  fo  quick  that  a  horfe  at  the  gallop 
were  brought  to  Mexico  in  European  fln’ps ;  the  rats  can  fcarce  overtake  it.  The  tlalcojotl  or  tlalcoyoto  is 
were  not  io,  but  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  dog,  and  in  our  author’s 
of  quimichin ,  a  word  metaphorically  applied  to  fpies.”  opinion  is  the  largeft  animal  that  lives  under  the  earth. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  qua-  Its  head  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  cat ;  but 
drupeds  common  to  New  Spain  with  the  reft  of  the  in  colour  and  length  of  hair  it  refembles  the  lion.— . 
continent  of  America.  Among  thefe  he  will  not  It  has  a  long  thick  tail,  and  feeds  upon  poultiy  and 
allow  a  place  to  the  Peruvian  flieep,  the  huanacb,  fmall  animals,  which  it  catches  in  the  night-time, 
and  floth  ;  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  South  A-  The  tepeizuintli,  or  mountain-dog,  though  it  is  but  of 
meriea.  Hernandez  indeed  makes  mention  of  the  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dog,  is  fo  bold  that  it  attacks  deer, 
Peruvian  flieep,  and  gives  a  drawing  of  it;  butT  this  and  fometimes  kills  them.  Its  hair  and  tail  are  long, 


was  only  on  account  of  a  few  individuals  brought 
thence  from  Peru,  which  the  Mexicans  called  by  that 
name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  deferibes  feveral  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  Philippine  ifles  ;  not  that  they  had  ever 


the  body  black,  but  the  head,  neck,  and  breaft,  white. 
Mr  Buffon  reckons  this  animal  the  fame  with  the 
glutton,  but  Clavigero  denies  it.  Another  animal, 
larger  than  the  two  foregoing,  is  called  the  xoloitzcuint- 


been  bred  in  Mexico,  or  found  in  any  country  of  K.  Some  of  thefe  are  no  lefs  than  four  feet  in  length. 
North  America,  unlefs  it  was  fome  individual  earned  It  has  a  face  like  the  dog,  but  tufles  like  the  wolf, 

there,  as  they  are  carried  as  a  curiofity  from  Europe,  with  ereft  ears,  the  neck  grofs,  and  the  tail  long _ . 

The  animals  which  he  allows  to  be  common  to  both  It  is  entirely  deftitute  of  hair,  excepting  only  the 
countries  are,  the  Mexican  hog,  the  moufete,  the  fnout,  where  there  are  fome  thick  crooked  briftles. 
opoffum,  the  armadillo,  the  techichi,  a  fmall  animal  re-  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  fmooth,  foft,  afli-* 
fembling  a  dog  ;  which  being  perfectly  dumb,  gave  coloured  .lkin,  fpotted '  partly  with  black  arid  tawney. 
occafion  to  a  report  that  the  Mexican  dogs  could  not  This  fpecies  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  two  former, 
bark.  The  flefli  of  this  animal  was  eat  by  them,  and  arc  almoft  totally  extinft.  A  Lyncean  academician 
was  efteemed  agreeable  and  nourifhing  food.  Af-  named  Giovanni  Fabri,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
ter  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  having  nei*  the  xoloitzcuintli  is  the  fame  with  the  wolf  of  Mexi- 
ther  large  cattle  nor  Iheep,  provided  their  markets  co  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author, 
with  this  quadruped  ;  by  which  means,  the  fpecies  An  animal  called  ocotochtli,  a  kind  of  wild  cat,  is 
foon  came  to  be  extindl,  though  it  had  been  very  remarkable  more  for  the  fabulous  account  of  it  than 
numerous.  The  land-fquirrel  is  very  numerous  in  for  any  Angular  property  with  which  it  is  really  en¬ 
tile  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  has  great  elegance  of  dowed.  According  to  Dr  Hernandez,  when  this 
form,  and  is  extremely  graceful  in  its  movement ;  but  creature  takes  any  prey,  it  covers  it  with  leaves,  and 
it  cannot  be  tamed,  and  bites  moft  furioufly  every  afterwards  mounting  on  fome  neighbouring  tree,  it 
perfon  who  approaches  it.  begins  howling  to  invite  other  animals  to  eat  its  prey ; 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fea-lions,  rattoons,  and  that  being  itfelf  always  the  laft  to  eat ;  becaufe  the  poifon 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  4  Q_  <>f 
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of  its  tongue  is  fo  ftrong,  that  if  it  eat  firft,  the  prey  king’*  Albers,  pelicans,  See.  The  multitude  of  ducks  Merit®, 

would  be  infedled,  and  other  animals  which  eat  of  it  is  fume  times  fo  grea;,  that  they  cover  the  fields,  and  ' '  -1* 

would  die.  appear  at  a  diilance  like  flocks  of  fheep.  Some  of 

A  curious  animal  of  the  mole  kind  is  called  tozan  the  herons  and  egrets  are  perfe&ly  white,  fome  afii- 
or  tuza.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  an  European  mole,  coloured ;  others  have  the  plumage  of  the  body 
but  very  different  otherwife.  The  body  is  about  fe-  white,  while  the  neck,  with  the  tops  and  upper  part 
ven  or  eight  inches  lor.g„  and  well  made  ;  the  fnout  of  the  wings,  and  part  of  the  tail,  are  enlivened  with 
like  that  of  3  moufe,  the  ears  fmall  and  round,  with  a  bright  fcarlet,  or  beautiful  blue.  Clavigero  men-  *S5  | 

the  tail  fhort.  *  The  mouth  is  armed  with  very  ftrong  tions  a  Angular  quality  of  the  pelican,  in  which  Property  o£ 
teeth,  and  its  paws  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  crooked  differs  from  all  other  birds  hitherto  known,  viz.  that  t he  pelican*  ] 
Bails,  with  which  it  digs  its  habitation  in  the  earth,  it  afitfts  fuch  of  its  own  fpecies  as  are  hurt  or  fick. 

It  is  extremely  deftruftive  to  tire  corn  fields  by  the  Of  this  difpofition  the  Americans  fometimes  take  the 
quantity  of  grain  it  fteals,  and  to  the  highways  by  advantage  to  procure  fifh  without  any  trouble.  They 
the  number  of  holes'  it  makes  in  them  ;  for  when,  take  a  live  pelican  and  break  its  wing,  and,  after  ty- 
on  account  of  the  dimnefs  of  its  fight,  it  cannot  find  ing  it  to  a  tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neigh- 
its  firft  hole,  it  makes  another,  and  fo  on.  It  digs  bourhood  :  there  they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other 
the  earth  with  its  claws  and  two  canine  teeth  which  pelicans  with  their  proviiions ;  and  as  foon  as  they 
it  has  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  digging,  it  puts  the  fee  them  throw  up  the  fiflr  from  the-pouch  they  have 
earth  into  two  membranes  like  purfes,  which  are  un-  below  their  bill,  they  run  in,  and  leaving  a  little  for 
der  its  ear,  and  which  are  furnifhed  with  mufcles  ne-  the  captive  bird  carry  off  all  the  reft.  The  yoa!- 
ccflary  for  dcmtradlion  and  dillenfion  When  the  quachilti  is  a  fmall  aquatic  bird,  with  a  long  narrow 
,  membranes  are  full,  it' empties  them  by  ftriking  the  neck,  fmall  head,  long  yellow  bill,  long  legs,  feet, 
bottom  with  its  paws,  and  then  digs  again  as  before,  and  claws,  and  a  fhort  tail.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
Thefe  creatures  are  very  numerous-;  but  our  author  weapons  with  which  it  is  naturally  provided.  On  the 
does  not  remember  to  have  feen  them  in  the  place  head'  is  a  little  circle  or  coronet,  of  a  horny  fub- 

where  knd-fquirrels  inhabit.  ftance,  which  is  divided  into  three  very  fharp  points. 

The  birds  are  fo  numerous,  and  of  fuch  various  ap-  and  there  are  two  others  on  the  fore-part  of  the 

pearances  and  qualities,  that  Mexico  has  heen  called  wings. 

the  country  of  birds  as  Africa  is  of  quadrupeds.  Numbers  of  the  other  claffe3  of  birds  are  valuable- 
Though  Hernandez  paffes  over  a  great  number  of  for  their  flefh,  plumage,  or  fong,  while  fome  are 
fpecies,  he  yet  deferibes  above  200  peculiar  to  the  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  inftincl  or  other 
country.  He  allows  to  the  eagles  and  hawks  of  Me-  properties.  Our  author  enumerates  more  than  70 
xico  a  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  the  fal-  fpecies  of  thofe  which  afford  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
cons  of  this  country  were  formerly  efteemed  fo  ex-  fome  food.  Befides  the  common  fowls  which  were 
cellent,  that,  by  the  defire  of  Philip  II.  an  hundred  brought  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Antilles,  and  front 
of  them  were  fent  every  year  over  to  Spain.  The  thefe  to  Mexico,  there  were,  and  ftill  are,  fowls  pe- 
largeft,  the  moil  beautiful,  and  the  mod  valuable  kind  culiar  to  the  country  itfelf.  Thefe  partly  refemble 
*)f  eagles,  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  itzquauhtliy  and  the  common  fowl  and  partly  the  peacock,  whence 
will  purfue  not  only  the  larger  kind  of  birds,  but  qua-  they  had  the  name  of  gallipavos  from  the  Spaniards, 
drupeds,  and  even  men.  From  Mexico  they  were  imported  into  Europe, 

The  ravens  of  Mexico  do  not,  like  thofe  of  other  where  they  have  multiplied  very  fall,  efpecially  in 
countries,  feed  upon  carrion,  but  fubfift  entirely  by  Italy,  though  the  common  fowls  have  multiplied  much 
Sealing  corn.  The  carrion  is  devoured  by  the  birds  more  in  Mexico.  There  are  three  kinds -of  phea- 
ealled  in  South  America  ga/linazzi,  in  Mexico  zvp't-  fants  ;  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  a  goofe,  and  very 
lots  and  aure.  By  Hernandez  they  are  faid  to  be  a  docile.  It  will  become  fo  tame  as  to  pick  food  from- 
fpecies  of  ravens.;  but,  according  to  Clavigero,  they  its  mailer’s  hand,  and  run  to  meet  him  with  figns  of 
are  very  different,  not  only  in  their  fize,  but  in  the  joy  when  he  comes  home,  (hut  the  door  with  its  bill, 
fhape  of  their  head,  their  flight,  and  their  voice. —  See.  *  By  keeping  in  a  yard  along  with  other  poultry,. 

They  fly  fo  high,  that  though  pretty  large,  they  are  it  learns  to  fight  like  a  cock,  railing  the  feathers  of 
loft  to  the  fight :  before  a  hail-ftorm  they  may  be  feen  its  creft,  as  cocks  do  thofe  of  their  neck. 

•wheeling  in  great  numbers  ia  the  air,  until  they  en-  There  are  great  numbers  of^  birds  valuable  on  ac¬ 
tively  difappear.  They  difeover  carrion  by  the  acute-  count  of  their  plumage,  which  was  made  ufe  of  by 
aefs  of  their  fight  and  fmell  at  a  great  height  in  the  the  Mexicans  in.  their  excellent  mofaic  works  ;  an  art 
air,  and  defeend  upon  it  in  a  fpiral  flight.  They  are  which  fee  ms  now  to  be  totally  loft.  Peacocks  have 
extremely  numerous,  and  are  very  ufeful  to  the  coun-  been  carried  from  the  old  continent  td  Mexico  ;  but, 
try,  becaufe  they  not  only  clear  the  fields  of  carrion,  not  being  attended  to,  have  propagated  very  (lowly, 
but  attend  the  crocodiles,  and  deftroy  the  eggs  of  The  birds  remarkable  for  their  fong  are  likewife  very 
thefe  terrible  animals.  There  is  another  bird,  called  numerous;  among  which  that  called  the  centzonitf,  by 
by  the  Mexicans  the  king  of  the  zopilots,  on  aceount,  Europeans  the  mocking-bird,  is  the.  mod  remarkable,, 
as  it  is  faid,  that  the  true  zopilot  will  not  touch  a  on  account  of  its  counterfeiting  naturally  the  note3 
bit  of  carrion  till  the  other  has  firft  tailed  it.  of  all  others  it  hears.  It  has  been  attempted  to  bring 

The  aquatic  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  it  to  Europe,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  cardinals 
variety. — There  are  at  lead  20  fpecies  of  ducks,  a  arc  very  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
vaft  number  of  geefe,  with  feveral  kinds  of  herons,  fine  colours,  but  likewife  of  their  notes ;  and  even 
great  numbers  of  fwans,  quails,  water-rails,  divers,  the  fparrews  have  a  molt  delightful  and  various  fong; 
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There  are  great  numbers  of  beautiful  parrots ;  and 
there  is  a  bird  which  counterfeits  the  human  voice, 
but  in’  a  kind  of  burlefque  tone,  and  will  follow  tra¬ 
vellers  a  great  way.  The  t%acua  is  remarkable  for  its 
inftinft,  Birds  of  this  kind  live  in  fociety,  every  tree 
Being  a  village  or  city  to  them,  having  great  numbers 
of  nefts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  all  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  boughs.  One  of  them,  whofe  office  it 
is  to  be  the  head  or  guard  of  the  village,  reiides  in 
the  middle  of  the  tree  5  from  which  it  flies  about 
from  one  neft  to  another,  vifiting  them  all,  and  after 
finging  a  little,  returns  to  its  place,  while  the  reft 
continue  perfectly  filent.  If  any  bird  of  a  different 
fpecies  approaches  the  tree,  he  flies  to  it,  and  with 
his  bill  and  wings  endeavours  to  drive  it  off ;  but  if 
a  man  or  any  large  animal  comes  near,  he  flies  feream- 
ing  to  another  tree;  and  if  at  that  time  any  of  his 
fellows  happen  to  be  returning  to  their  nefts,  he 
meets  them,  and,  changing  his  note,  obliges  them  to 
retire  again :  a6  foon  as  he  perceives  the  danger 
over,  he  returns  to  his  wonted  round  of  vifiting  the 
nefts. 

Mexico,  like  all  other  American  countries,  abounds 
with  reptiles,  many  of  them  of  an  enormous  fize. 
The  crocodiles  are  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  thofe 
of  Africa  or  Alia ;  and  there  are  likewife  fome  of 
thofe  monftrous  ferpents  met  with  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  South  America ;  though  happily  the  fpecies 
of  thofe  terrible  creatures  feems  to  be  nearly  extinfi, 
as  they  are  feldom  to  be  found  but  in  fome  folitary 
wood,  or  other  remote  place.  There  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  lizards,  fome  of  which  the  people  fuppefe  to 
be  poifonous;  but  our  author  thinks  this  opinion 
ill  founded.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  poifonous 
ferpents,  of  which  the  rattle-fnake  is  one.  The  ceno - 
roatl  is  another  poifonous  ferpent,  and  remarkable  for 
having  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  dark  ;  by  which, 
as  by  the  rattle  in  the  tail  of  the  former,  travelleis 
are  warned  to  avoid  it.  Among  the  harmlefs  fnakes 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger.  It  appears  to 
take  great  pleafure  in  the  fociety  ©f  ants,  infoinuch 
that  it  will  accompany  thefe  infedls  upon  rnflr  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  return  with  them  to  their  ufual  neft. — 
It  is  called  both  by  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  the 
mother  of  the  ants  ;  but  our  author  fuppofes  that  all 
the  attachment  which  the  fnake  ffiows  to  the  ant- 
lulls  proceeds  from  its  living  on  the  ants  themfclves. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  were  wont  to  take  delight  in 
keeping  an  harmlefs  green  fnake  which  they  catchcd 
in  the  fields,  and  which,  when  well  fed,  would  grow 
to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  feet.  It  was  generally 
kept  in  a  tub,  which  it  never  left  but  to  receive  food 
from  the  hand  of  its  mailer  ;  and  this  it  would  take 
either  mounted  on  his  Ihoulder  or  coiled  abou*his 
legs. 

The  aquatic  animals  are  innumerable.  Clavigero 
mentions  a  fpecies  of  frogs  fo  large  that  a  fingle  one 

will  weigh  a  pound,  and  which  are  excellent  food _ 

Of  fifh  proper  for  food,  our  author  lays  that  he  has 
counted  upwards  of  100  fpecies,  without  taking  in 
the  turtle,  crab,  lobfter,  or  any  other  cruftaceous  ani¬ 
mal.  rhe  lharks  arc  well  known  for  their  voracity. 
A  whole  fheep  s  Ikin,  and  even  a  large  butcher’s  knife, 
has  been  found  in.  the  belly  of  one"  of  them.  They 


are  accu Homed  to  follow  veffels,  to  devour  any  filth 
that  is  thrown  overboard ;  and,  according  to  Oviedo, 
they  have  been  known  to  keep  up  with  Ihips  failing 
before  a  fair  wind  for  no  lefs  than  yoo  miles.  The 
bottetto  is  a  fiffi  about  eight  inches  in  length,  but  ex- 
ceffively  thick.  While  this  filh  lies  alive  upon  the 
beach,  it  fwells  whenever  it  is  touched  to  an  enormous 
fize,  and  boys  often  take  pleafure  in  making  it  buril 
with  a  kick.  The  liver  is  fo  poifonous  as  to  kill 
with  ftrong  convulfions  in  half  an  hour  after  it  is  eaten. 
The  oechione  is  a  round  flat  fifh,  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  perfe&ly  flat,  but  the  upper  part  convex  ;  and  in 
the  centre,  which  is  the  higheft  part,  it  has  a  fingle 
eye  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox,  furniffied  with  eye-lids 
like  the  eyes  of  land  animals.  This  eye  remains  open 
even  after  the  fifh  is  dead,  and  has  an  hideous  appear¬ 
ance,  fo  as  fometimes  to  ftrike  the  fpe&ators  with 
horror.  Campoi  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  is 
the  filh  named  by  Pliny  uranofeopos.  The  Roman  hi- 
florian  does  not  deferibe  this  filh  ;  but  Clavigero  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  name  of  uranofeopos  might  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  filh  which  have  eyes  upon  the  head 
that  look  up  to  the  fley,  as  Ikates  and  other  flat  fiffi. 
The  axolotl  is  a  great  ugly  water-lizard,  remarkable 
for  having  a  periodical  evacuation  of  blood  from  the 
uterus,  like  the  human  fpecies.  It  is  eatable,  taftes 
like  an  eel,  and  the  flelh  is  looked  upon  to  be  good 
in  confumptions.  There  are  likewife  a  vaft  variety  of 
ffieils,  fponges,  and  lithophyts.  Hernandez  gives  the 
figure  of  a  fponge  fent  to  him  from  the  Pacific  O- 
ceau,  which  was  of  the  ffiape  of  a  man’s  hand,  but 
with  ten  or  more  fingers ;  of  a  clay  colour,  with 
black  backs  and  red  ftreaks,  harder  than  the  common 
fponges. 

Ot  flying  and  other  minute  infe&s,  the  number  is 
prodigioufly  great.  There  are  a  variety  of  beetles : 
fome  of  a  green  colour  make  a  great  noife  in  flying  ;  on 
which  account  children  are  fond  of  them.  There 
are  great  number?  of  ffiining  beetles,  which  make  a 
delightful  appearance  at  night,  as  well  as  the  lumi¬ 
nous  flies  which  abound  in  the  country.  There  are 
fix  kinds  of  bees  and  four  kinds  of  wafps  ;  of  which 
laft,  one  collects  wax  and-  honey'  of  a  very  fweet 
tafte :  another  is'  called  the  wandering  wafp  from 
its  frequent  change  of  abode ;  and  in  confequence  of 
thefe  changes,  it  is  conftantly  employed  in  colletling 
materials  for  its  habitations.  There  is  alfo  a  black 
hornet  with  a  red  tail,  the  fting  of  which  is  fo  large 
and  ftrong,  that  it  will  not  only  penetrate  a  fuga  - 
cane  but  even  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  lake  of 
Mexico  abounds  with  a  kind  of  fly,  the  eggs  of 
which  are  depolited  upon  the  flags  and  ruffies  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  form  large  maffes.  Thefe  are  collec¬ 
ted  by  the  fiihermen,  and  carried  to  market  for  fale. 
They  arc  eaten  by  both  Mexicans  and  Spaniards,  and 
have  much  the  fame  tafte  as  the  caviare  of  filh.  The 
Mexicans  eat  alfo  the  flies  themfelves  ground  and 
made  up  with  falt-petre.  There  are  abundance  of 
gnats  in  the  raoift  places  and  lakes ;  but  the  capital, 
though  fituated  upon  a  lake,  is  entirely  free  from 
them.  There  are  other  flies  which  make  no  noife  in 
their  flight,  but  caufe  a  violent  itching  by  their  bite  ; 
and  if  the  part  be  fcratched,  an  open  wound  is  apt 
to  eufue.  The  butterflies  are  in  vaft  numbers,  and 
4  Q_2  their 
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Mexico,  their  wings  glow  with  colours  far  fuperior  to  thofe 
**“—  of  Europe  ;  the  figures  of  fome  of  them  are  given  by- 
Hernandez.  But  not  withftanding  its  beauties  and 
advantages,  Mexico  is  fubjeft  to  the  dreadful  devalua¬ 
tions  of  loculls,  which  fometimes  occafion  the  moll 
deftrudlive  fr mines. 

There  are  fome  of  the  worms  of  Mexico  made  ufe 
of  by  the  inhabitants  as  food  ;  others  are  poifonous. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  fcolopendrse  and  fcor- 
pions,  feme  of  the  former  growing  to  an  immenfe 
fize.  Hernandez  fays,  that  he  has  feen  fome  of  them 
two  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick.  The  fcorpions 
are  very  numerous  ;  and  in  the  hot  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  their  poifon  is  fo  llrong  as  to  kill  children,  and 
give  terrible  pain  to  adults.  Their  fting  is  moil  dan 
gerous  during  thofe  hours  of  the  day  in  which  the  fun 
is  hotteft.  -In  the  province  of  Michuaean  is  a  Angular 
fpecies  of  ant,  larger  than  the  common  one,  with  a 
greyiih  body  and  black  head.  On  its  hinder  part  is  a 
little  bag  full  of  a  fweet  fubftanee,  of  which  children 
are  very  fond.  The  Mexicans  fuppofe  this  to  be  a 
kind  of  honey  colle&ed  by  the  infedt ;  but  Clavigero 
thinks  it  rather  is  its  eggs.  There  is  a  mifcliievous 
kind  of  tick,  which  in  the  hot  countries  abounds 
among  the  grafs.  From  thence  it  eafily  gets  upon  the 
cloaths,  and  from  them  upon  the  Ikin.  There  it  fixes 
with  fuch  force,  from  the  particular  figure  of  its  feet, 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  got  off.  At  firll  it.  feems  no¬ 
thing  but  a  fmall  black  fpeck,  but  in  a  Ihort  time  en¬ 
larges  to  fuch  a  degree,  from  the  blood  which  it  fucks, 
that  it  equals  the  fize  of  a  bean,  and  then  affumes  a* 
leaden  colour.  Oviedo  fays,  that  the  bell  and  fafelt 
method  of  getting  fpeedily  rid  of  it  is  by  anointing 
the  part  with  oil,  and  then,  fcraping  it  with  a  knife. — 
If  it  is  not  fpeedily  removed,  a  wound  is  made  fimilar 
to  that  which  the  nigera  or  chegoe  makes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  infedts  were  eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  : 
i.  The  atelepitz ,  a  marlh  beetle,  refembling  in  lhape 
and  fize  the  flying  beetles,  having  four  feet,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  an  hard  (hell.  2.  The  atopinan ,  a  marlh- 
grafshopper  of  a  dark  colour,  and  great  fize,  being 
not  lefs  than  fix  inches  long  and  two  broad.  3.  The 
ahuihuitia ,  a  worm  which  inhabits  the  Mexican  lake, 
four  inches  long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill, 
of  a  tawney  colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
white  upon  the  tinder  part.  It  ftings  with  its  tail, 
which  is  hard  and  poifonous.  4.  The  ocuilizlac,  a 
*  black  marlh- worm,  which  becomes  white  on  being 
roafted. 

Curious  Among  the  curious  productions  of  the  animal  kind 
zoophytes,  to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  Clavigero  mentions  a 
kind  of  zoophytes  which  he  faw  in  the  year  1751,  in 
a  houfe  in  the  country,  about  ten  miles  from  Angelo- 
poli,  towards  the'  fouth-eall.  They  were  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  had  four  very  flender  feet,  with  two 
antennas  ;  but  their  body  was  nothing  more  than  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  lhape,  fize,  and  colour 
with  thofe  of  the  other  leaves  of  the  trees  upon  which 
thefe  creatures  were  found.  Gemellidefcribes  another . 
kind  of  thefe  zoophytes  which  are  found  in  Manilla. 

160  Mexico  produces  alfo  filk-worms:  and  the  manufac- 
cochineal  ture  Aik  might  be  carried  on  to  great  advantage, 
were  it  not  prohibited  for  fome  political  reafons.  Be- 
fides  the  common  filk,  there  is  another  found  in  the 
woods,  very  white,  fioft,  and  ftrong.  It  grows  on  the 
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trees  in  feveral  maritime  places,  particularly  in  dry  fea-  Mexico, 
fons.  Unlefs  by  poor  people,  however,  this  filk  is  not  *  "  ^ 
turned  to  any  ufe,  partly  from  inattention  to  their  in- 
terefts,  but  “  chiefly  (fays  our  author)  to  the  obftruc- 
tions  which  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  one 
who  Ihould  attempt  a-  trade  of  that  kind.  We  know 
from  Cortes’s  letters  to  CharlesvV.  that  filk  ufed  to- 
be  fold  in  the  Mexican  markets  ;  and  fome  pictures  are 
flill  preferved,  done  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  upon  a 
paper  made  of  filk.”'  u 

Cochineal  is  one  of  the  moll  valuable  produces  of 
Mexico,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  rear  the  infect  in¬ 
different  parts  ;  but  the  bell  is  that  which  comes  from1 
the  province  of  Mizteca.  Some  have  reckoned  that 
more  than  2500  bags  of  cochineal  are  fent  every  year 
from  Mizteca- to  Spain  ;  and  the  trade  in  that  article 
carried  on  by  the  city  of  Oaxaca  is  computed  at 
200,000  crowns  value.  jgr 

Though  Mexico,  as- we  have  feen,  was  originally  General 
inhabited  by  a-number  of  different  nations,  yet  all  of  delcription 
them  refenrbled  each  other  pretty  much,  not  only  in 
charadler,  but  in  external  appearance.  “  They  gene¬ 
rally  rather  exceed  (fays  our  author)  than  fall  under 
the  middle  fize,  and  are  well  proportioned  in  all  their 
limbs.  They  have  good  complexions,  narrow  fore¬ 
heads,  black  eyes,  clean,  firm,  white,  and  regular  teeth ; 
thick,  black,  coarfe,  glofly  hair  ;  thin  beards,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  no  hair  upon  their  legs,  thighs,  and  arm3,  their 
11c in  being  of  an  olive  colour.  There  is  fcarcely  a  na¬ 
tion  on  earth  in  which  there  are  fewer  perfon3  deform¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  fingle 
hump-backed,  lame,  or  fquint-eyed  man  among  a  thou- 
fand  Mexicans,  than  among  an  hundred  of  any  other 
nation.  The  unpleafantnefa  of  their  colour^  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  foreheads,  the  thinnefs  of  their  beards, 
and  the  coarfenefs  of  their  hair,  are  fo  far  comperila- 
ted  by  the  regularity  and  fine  proportion  of  their 
limbs,  that  they  can  neither  be  called  very  beautiful 
nor  the  contrary,  but  feem  to  hold  a  middle  place  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes.  Their  appearance  neither  en¬ 
gages  nor  difgufts }  but  among  the  young  women  of 
Mexico,  there  are  many  very  beautiful  and  fair,  wliofe 
beauty  is  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  winning  by 
the  natural  fweetnefs  of  their  manner  of  fpeaking,  and 
by  the  pleafantnefs  and  natural  modelty  of  their  whole 
behaviour.  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute,  efpecially 
that  of  fight,  which  they  enjoy  unimpaired  to  thelatcll 
age.  Their  conllitutions  a;  e  found,  and  their  health 
robuft.  They  are  entirely  free  of  many  diforders 
which  are  common  among  ’the  Spaniards ;  but  of  the 
epidemical  difeafes  to  which  their  country  is  occafion- 
ally  fubjedl,  they  are  generally  the  victims  :  with  them 
thefe  difeafes  begin,  and  with  them  they  end.  One 
never  perceives  in  a  Mexican  that  ftinking  breath  which 
is  occalioned  in  other  people  by  the  corruption  of  the 
humours  or  indigeftion.  Their  conllitutions  are  phleg¬ 
matic  ;  but  the  pituitous  evacuations  from  their  heads 
are  very  fcanty,  and  they  feldom  fpit.  They  become 
grey-headed  and  bald  earlier  than  the  Spaniards ;  and 
although  moll  of  them  die  of  acute  difeafes,  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  amoftg  them  to  attain  the  age  of  an 
hundred.  They  are  now,  and  ever  have  been,  mode¬ 
rate  in  eating,  but  their  paffion  for  ftrong  liquors  is 
carried  to  the  greateft  excefs.  Formerly  they  were 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  feverity  of  the  laws ;  but 

now 
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Mexico,  now- that  thefe  liquors  are  become  fo  common,  and 
y"—-  drunkennefs  is.  unpunifhed,  one  half  of  the  people  feem 
to  have  loft  their  1‘enfes  ;  and  this*,  together  with  the 
poor  manner  in  which  they  live,  expofed  to  all  the 
baneful  impreflions  of  dileafe,  and  deftitnte  of  the 
means  of  correcting  them,  is  undoubtedly  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  havoc  which  is  made  among  them  by  epi¬ 
demical  diforders. 

“  Many  perfons  allow  the  Mexicans  to  poffefs  a 
great  talent  of  imitation,  but  deny  them  that  of  in¬ 
vention  ;  a  vulgar  error,  which  is  contradifted  by  the 
ancient  ’niftory  of  that  people.  Their  minds  are  af- 
fedted  by  the  fame  variety  of  paflions  with  thofe  of 
other  nations,  but  not  to  an  equal  degree.  The 
Mexicans  feldom  exhibit  thefe  traniports  of  anger,  or 
frenzies  of  love,  which  are  fo  common  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  flow  in  their  motions  ;  and  fhow  a 
wonderful  tenacity  and  fteadinefs  in  thofe  works  which 
require  time  and  long  .continued  attention.-  They 
are  moll  patient  of  injury  and  hardfhip  ;  and  where 
they  fufped  no  evil  intention,  are  moil  grateful  for 
any  kindnefs  fhown :  but  fome  Spaniards,  who  cannot 
diitinguifh  patience  from  infenfibility,  nor  diftruft  from 
ingratitude,  fay  proverbially,  that  the  Indians  arealike 
infenfible  to  injuries  or  benefits.  That  habitual  diftruft 
which  they  entertain  'of  all  who  are  not  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  prompts  them  often  to  lie  and  betray ;  fo  that  good 
faith  certainly  has  not  been  refpe&ed  among  them  fo 
much  as  it  deferves.  They  are  by  nature  taciturn,  fe- 
rious,  and  auftere  ;  and  fhow  more  anxiety  to  punifh 
crimes  than  to  feward  virtues. 

“  Generofity  and  perfed  difintereftednefs  are  the 
principal  features  of  their  character.  Gold  with  the 
Mexicans  has  not  that  value  which  it  enjoys  elfewhere. 
They  feem  to  give  without  relu&ance  what  has  coft 
them  the  utmoft  labour  to  acquire.  The  negledl  of 
felfifh  interefts,  with  the  diflike  which  they  bear -to 
their  rulers,  and  confequently  their  averlion  to  per¬ 
form  the  talks  impofed  by  them,  feem  to  have  been 
the  only  grounds  of  that  much  exaggerated  indolence 
with  which  the  Americans  have  been  charged;  and, 
after  all,  there  is  no  fet  of  people  in  that  country  who 
labour  more,  orwhofe  labour  is  more  neceffary.  1  he 
refped  paid  by  the  yoitng  people  to  the  old,  and  by 
children  to  their  parents,  feem  to  be  feelings  that  are 
born  with  them.  Parents  are  very  fond  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  the  affedion  which  hufbands  bear  to  their 
wives  is  certainly  lefs  than  that  which  wives  bear  to 
their  hufbands  ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  the  men  to 
love  their  neighbours  wives  better  than  their  own. 

Courage  and  cowardice  feem  alternately  fo  to  affed 
their  minds,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  wh&- 
ther  the  one  or  the  other  predominates.  They  meet 
dangers  with  intrepidity,  when  they  proceed  from  na¬ 
tural  caufes,  but  are  eafily  terrified  by  the  ftern  look 
of  a  Spaniard.  That  ftupid  indifference  about  death 
and  eternity,  which  many  authors  have  thought  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  charader  of  every  American,  is  peculiar 
only  to  thofe  who  are  yet  fo  rude  and  uninformed  as 
to  have  no  idea  of  a  future  ftate.” 

Thus  much  with  refped  to  the  general  charader  of 
the  Mexicans  :  but  our  author  obferves,  that  “  the 
modern  Mexicans  are  not  in  all  refpeds  fimilar  to  the 
ancient,  as  the  Greeks  of  thefe  days  have  little  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Plato  and 


Pericles.  The  ancient  Mexicans  fhowed  more  fire,  Mexico, 
and  were  more  fenfible  to  the  impreflions  of.  honour.  "T1 
They  were  more  intrepid,  more  nimble,  more  adive, 
more  induftrious;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  more 
fuperftitious  and  cruel.”  jgj 

TJ;e  foltecas,  who  firft  inhabited  Mexico,  were  ac- Of  theToI- 
counted  much  more  poliflied  than  thofe  who  came  af-  pf ind 
ter  them,  infomuch  that  in  after  ages  it  was  cuftomary  cas1C  eme* 
to  diftinguilh  people  of  ingenuity  and  learning  by  the 
name  of  Toltecas.  They  always  lived  in  fociety, 
colleded  into  cities,  under  the  government  of  kings, 
and  had  tegular  laws.  They  were  more  addided  to 
the  arts  of  peace  than  of  war;  and  it  was  to  them  that 
the  fucceeding  nations  owned  themfelv  s  indebted  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  grain,  cotton,  pep¬ 
per,  & c.  They  underftood  the  art  of  calling  gold 
and  lilver,  and  melting  them,  in  whatever  forms  they 
pleafed,  acquiring  alfo  great  reputation  from  their  lk ill 
in  cutting  gems  of  all  kinds  ;  and  they  were  befides 
well  verfed  in  the  fcienc?s  of  aftronomy  and  chrono- 
togy. 

According  to  the  ancient  hiftories  of  thefe  people, 
they  obferved,  about  an  hundred  years  ,  before  the 
Chriflian  era,  how  far  the  folar  year  exceeded  the  ci- 
vil  one  ;  fupplying  the  defed,  as  we  do,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  day  once  in  four  years.  In  the  year  660, 
while  their  monarchy  continued  in  Tula,  a  celebrated 
aftronomer,  named  Huematzin,  affembled  with  the 
king’s  confent  all  the  wife  men  of  the  nation  ;  and, 
with  their  afliftr.nce,  painted  a  famous  book  named 
Teoamoxtli ,  or  “  divine  book,”  in  which  were  repre- 
fented,  in  very  plain  figures,  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  , 
their  difperfion  after  the  confufion  of  tongues  of  Ba¬ 
bel,  their  journey  in  Afia,  their  firft  fettlements  ia 
America,  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Tula,  and 
their  progrefs  till  that  time  :  but  thefe,  and  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  great  knowledge  and  accuracy,  favour 
too  much  of  exaggeration,  or  perhaps  invention,  from 
both  which  it  is  impoflible  to  clear  the  Spaniards  when 
fp caking  of  American  affairs;  .. 

The  Chichemecas  derived. their  knowledge  of  agri- The^rrro- 
culture  from  the  Toltecas,  and  of  confequence  the  Mcx--  ,,refs  in  a- 
icans  alfo.  Being  deftitute  of  ploughs  or  animals  griculture, 
of  lulficient  ftrength  to  aflift  them  in  their  labour,  they 
made  ufe  of  an  inftrunient  of  hard  copper,  which  they 
called  coatl  or  coa,  but  differing  in  fhape  either  irora 
a  fpade  or  mattock.  They  ufed  copper  axes  to  cut 
trees,  the  figure  of  which  was  the  fame  with  ours ; 
only  that  they  pnt  the  ax  into  the  eye  of  the  handle, 
inftead  of  putting  the  handle  into  the  eye  of  the  ax  as 
we  do.  They  had  feveral  other  inftruments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  forms  of  them  are  not  mentioned  by  . 
hiftorians.  They  watered  their  fields  by  means  of  the 
rivers  and  fmall  torrents  which  came  from  the  moun¬ 
tains;  raifing  dams  to, collect  them,  and  forming  ca¬ 
nals  to  cond.udl  them  properly  to  the  places  which  re¬ 
quired  moifture.  They  ufed  inclofures  of  Hone,  as 
well  as  hedges  for  the  fields,  ufing  for  their  hedges  the 
aloe  plant,  which  is.  well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ; 
and  what  reparations  were  neceffary  they  gave  in  De¬ 
cember.  They  dibbled  their  maize  :  a  method  of 
fowing  more  flow  indeed  than  the  ordinary  one,  but 
which  certainly  repays  the  trouble  by  a  vaftly  larger 
crop,  as  well  as  by  faviiig.a  very  confiderable  quantity  - 
of  feed.  Clofe  to  the  newly-fown  fields  they  com-, 
manly,  y 
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monly  erecled  a  fmall  tower  of  wood,  where  a  man 
kept  watch,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  birds  that  came 
to  feed  upon  the  grain  ;  a  cuftom  (till  preserved  among 
the  Spaniards. 

In  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  the  Mexicans 
were  extremely  fkilful  and  magnificent;  planting  in 
them  not  only  kitchen  herbs,  but  fruit  trees,  medici¬ 
nal  herbs,  and  flowers,  with  great  tafte  and  regularity. 
Some  of  the  royal  gardens  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Spaniards  fo  much,  that  Cortes,  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  V.  informed  him  that  the  garden  at  Huax- 
tepec  was  the  moft  extenfive,  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
moft  delightful,  that  had  ever  been  beheld.  It  was  fix 
miles  in  circumference^  and  watered  by  a  beautiful 
river  which  eroded  it ;  and  there  were  pleafure-houfes 
erected  at  proper  diftances  from  one  another.  It  was 

for  many  years  preferved  by  the  Spaniards. - The 

plants  moft  cultivated,  next  to  maize,  were  cotton, 
cacao,  and  aloe  ;  which  laft  fcrved  a  great  many  ufe- 
ful  purpofes.  See  Aloe. 

Though  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  as  horfes,  oxen,  or  (heep,  they  bred  up 
an  immenfe  number  of  quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe. 
Private  perfons  brought  up  the  fmall  quadrupeds  al- 
ready  mentioned,  refembling  little  dogs ;  as  well  as 
turkeys,  quails,  geefe,  ducks,  and  other  kinds  of 
fowl.  In  the  houfes  of  the  great  men  were  bred  fifh, 
deer,  rabbits,  and  a  variety  of  birds  ;  and  in  the  roy¬ 
al  palaces,  almoft  all  the  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  and 
winged  animals  to  be  found  in  thefe  kingdoms  were 
kept,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  aquatic  animals  and 
reptiles.  According  to  Clavigero,  Montezuma  II.  fur- 
pafled  all  the  kings  in  the  world  ip  this  kind  of  magni¬ 
ficence  ;  and  there  never  was  a  nation  equal  to  the  Mex¬ 
icans  in  the  care  they  took  in  taming  animals. 

Painting  was  an  art  in  great  requefl  among  the 
Mexicans,  and  one  of  very  great  life  5  as  it  was  only 
by  means  of  paintings  that  they  recorded  their  hifto- 
ries.  This  art  they  derived,  like  others,  from  the 
Toltecas.  Some  of  thefe  paintings  were  mere  images 
of  their  gods,  kings,  heroes,  or  of  terreftrial  objects. 
Others  were  hiftorical,  containing  an  account  of  parti¬ 
cular  events  ;  others  mythological,  of  which  a  volume 
is  preferved  in  the  great  library  of  the  order  of  Bo¬ 
logna  :  others  were  codes  of  laws,  civil  and  religious; 
while  fome  were  chronological,  aftronomical,  or  aftro- 
logical ;  in  which  was  reprefented  their  calendar,  the 
poiltion  of  the  ftars,  changes  of  the  moon,  eclipfes, 
and  prognoftications  and  variations  of  the  weather. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  were  burned  by  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Spaniards,  who  imagined  that  they  contained  fome 
emblenis  of  heathen  w  or  (hip.  They  had  likewife  geo¬ 
graphical  paintings,  which  ferved  not  only  to  (how  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  their  poffeffions,  but  likewife 
the  fituation  of  places,  the  direction  of  the  coalls, 
and  the  courfe  of  the  rivers.  In  his  firft  letter  to 
Cha.  V.  Cortes  fays,  that  having  made  inquiries  if  there 
was  any  fecure  harbour  for  veffels  on  the  Mexican 
coaft,  Montezuma  prefented  him  with  a  painting  of 
the  whole  coaft,  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  at' that 
time  called  Chalchtuhuecan,  to  the  river  Coatzacualeo. 
Another  author  informs  us  alfo,  that  Cortes,  in  a  long 
and  difficult  voyage  which  he  made  to  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  made  ufe  of  a  chart  prefented  to  him  by  the 


lords  of  Coatzacualeo;  in  which  all  the  places  and  ri¬ 
vers  were  marked  from  the  coaft  of  Coatzacualeo  to  ' 
Huejacallan. 

As  every  thing  relating  to  the  Mexican  empire  was 
thus  delineated  in  painting,  the  artifts  were  innume¬ 
rable  :  and  had  the  numerous  paintings  been  preferved, 
we  might  by  means  of  them  have  had  a  complete  hiftory 
of  Mexico  ;  but  vaft  numbers  were  deftroyed  by  the  fu- 
perftitious  zeal  of  the  Spaniards.  The  chief  fchool  of 
painting  was  in  Tezcuco  :  and  of  the  paintings  made 
there  they  colic  died  fuch  a  mafs,  that  it  refembled 
a  little  mountain  ;  and  to  all  thefe  they  fetfiie  at  once, 
to  the  inexpieffible  grief  of  the  Indians,  and  even  of 
themfelves,  when  they  came  to  know  their  error  :  for 
they  were  compelled  afterwards  to  attempt  to  remedy 
the  evil,  by  collecting  all  the  paintings  that  could  be 
found  throughout  the  empire,  and  to  obtain  what  in¬ 
formation  they  could  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indians. 
But  though  they  recovered  many,  thefe  were  (till  not 
fufficient ;  for,  from  that  time  forward,  the  poffeffors  of 
paintings  became  fo  jealous,  that  they  concealed  them 
from  the  Spaniards  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  and  it  was 
in  a  manner  impoffible  to  make  thtm  part  with  a  Angle 
piece. 

The  cloth  on  which  thefe  paintings  were  done  was 
made  of  the  thread  of  the  aloe  or  a  kind  of  palm;  or 
they  painted  on  (heeps  (kins  or  upon  paper.  This  laft 
was  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  kind  of  aloe,  fteep- 
ed  like  hemp,  and  afterwards  waffied,  ftretchcd,  and 
fmoothed.  They  ufed  alfo  the  bark  of  other  trees, 
prepared  with  gum  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  me¬ 
thod  they  ufed  in  the  manufacture.  This  paper  i3  (i- 
milar  in  thicknefs  to  the  European  pafleboard,  but 
fofter,  fmoother,  and  moie  eafy  for  writing.  In  ge¬ 
neral  it  was  made  up  in  very  long  (heets,  which  they 
preferved  in  rolls,  or  folded  like  bed-fkreens.  The 
volume  of  Mexican  paintings,  preferved  in  the  library 
of  Bologna,  is  a  thick  (kin,  ill-dreffed,  compofed  of 
different  pieces  painted  all  over,  and  folded  up  in  that 
manner.  The  beautiful  colours  which  they  employed 
both  in  their  paintings  and  in  their  dyes,  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  wood,  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  different 
plants,  as  well  as  from  various  animal  fubAances. 
Their  white  was  made  from  a  kind  of  (lone  which 
burns  into  a  fine  plafter;  or  from  a  mineral,  which 
after  being  made  into  a  pafte  worked  like  clay,  and 
formed  into  fmall  balls,  turns  white  in  the  fire  like 
Spanilh  white.  Their  black  was  got  from  another 
mineral,  which  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  or  from  the 
foot  of  a  kind  of  pine  collected  in  fmall  earthen  veffela. 
They  obtained  blue  and  aaure  colours  from  indigo;  but 
their  mode  of  obtaining  thefe  was  very  different  from 
that  ufed  by  the  moderns.  They  put  the  branches  of 
the  plant  into  hot,  or  rather  lukewarm,  water :  and 
after  having  ftirred  them  about  for  a  fufficient  time 
with  a  (lick  or  laddie,  they  paffed  the  water,  when 
impregnated  with  the  dye,  into  certain  pots  or  cups 
in  which  they  let  it  remain  until  the  folid  part  of  the 
dye  was  depofited  ;  after  which  they  poured  oft  the 
water.  This  fediment  was  firft  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
afterwards  put  between  two  plates  before  a  fire  until 
it  grew  hard.  They  had  another  plant  which  likewife 
afforded  a  blue  colour,  but  inferior  to  the  indigo. 
Red  was  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the  achiot  or 
rocou. 
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Mexico,  rocou,  and  purph  from  cochine?!.  Their  yellows  were 
'*  v 1 "  ochre,  and  a  colour  extra&ed  from  the  beautiful  flower 
of  a  plant  refembling  aitemifia.  With  nitre  thefe  flowers 
afforded  a  fine  orange  colour  ;  and  by  means  of  alum 
they  extracted  other  colours. 

The  Mexican  painters  were  by  no  means  arrived  at 
much  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  light  and  ffiade, 
or  of  defign  ;  neverthclefs,  in  fome  of  the  ancient 
paintings,  particularly  in  the  portraits  of  the  kings, 
the  proportions  were  exactly  obferved.  But  this  was 
by  no  means  the  cafe  in  their  common  paintings : 
though  this  is  aferibed  by  Clavigero,  not  to  the  want 
of  flcill  in  thefc  painters,  but  to  the  haffe  with  which  the 
figures  were  executed,  and  of  which  the  Spaniards 
They  did  were  witneffes.  Befides  paintings,  however,  the  Mex- 
not  ufe  hie-  icans  are  fa  id  to  have  employed  hieroglyphics  and  cha- 
roglyi'hici  ra&ers  :  but  this  is  abfolutely  denied  by  our  author ; 
Mrs.  4faC"  W^°  te^&  us’  t^lat  “  the7  reprefen  ted  material  things 
by  their  proper  figures ;  but,  in  order  to  fave  labour, 
paper,  and  colours,  they  contented  themfelves  with 
reprefenting  part  of  an  objeft,  which  was  fufficient  to 
make  it  underffood.  But  as  we  cannot  underftand  the 
writings  of  others  till  we  have  learned  to  read  them, 
in  like  manner  thofe  American  authors,  who  fay  that 
the  Mexicans  made  ufe  of  characters,  required  to  have 
been  firft  inilrudted  in  the  Mexican  manner  of  repre¬ 
fenting  obje&s,  in  order  to  have  been  able  to  under- 
lland  the  paintings  which  ferved  them  in  place  of 
writing.  When  they  would  reprefent  any  perfon, 
they  painted  a  man,  or  a  human  head,  and  over  it  a 
figure  exprefling  the  meaning  of  his  name,  as  appears 
in  the  figures  of  the  Mexican  kings.  To  exprefs  a 
city  or  village,  they  painted  in  like  manner  a  figure 
which  fignitied  the  fame  thing,  with  its  name.  To 
form  their  hiffones  or  annals,  they  painted  on  the 
margin  of  the  cloth  or  paper  the  figures  of  the  years 
in  fo  many  fquares,  and  at  the  fide  of  each  fquare  the 
event  or  events  which  happened  that  year :  and  if,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  years,  the  hiftory  of  which 
they  meant  to  relate,  they  could  not  all  be  contained 
in  one  canvas,  they  were  continued  on  another.  With 
rcfpedl  to  the  order  of  reprefenting  the  years  and  e- 
vents,  it  was  at  the  liberty  of  the  hiftorian  to  begin 
at  whichever  angle  of  the  piece  he  plcafed  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  conftantly  obferviug,  that  if  the  painting 
began  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  light-hand,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  left ;  but  if  it  began,  a«  it  moll 
commouly  did,  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  left  hand, 
he  proceeded  ftraigbt  downwards.  If  he  painted  the 
firft  year  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  left,  he  continued 
towards  the  right  ;  but  if  he  began  at  the  lower  an¬ 
gle  of  the  right,  he  painted  ftraight  upwards  :  fo  that 
on  the  upper  part  of  his  canvas  lie  never  painted  from 
felt  to  right,  nor  ever  on. the  lower  part  from  right  to 
left  ;  never  advanced  upwards  from  the  left,  nor  down¬ 
wards  from  the  right.  When  this  method  of  the 
Mexicans  is  underitood,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  at  firft 
fight  which  is  the  beginning  and  which  the  ending 
of  any  hiftorical  painting.  Their  paintings, however, 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  regular  full  hiftory, 
i63  but  only  as  monuments  and  aids  of  tradition.  We 
Careful  to  cannot  exprefs  too  ftrongly  the  care  which  parents 
heirnra  fn<^  ma^ers  to°k  to  inftrudf  their  children  and  pupils 
,n  tf-e  hiftory  of  the  nation.  They  made  them  learn 
fpeethes  and  difeourfes  which  they  could  not  exprefs 
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by  the  pencil ;  they  put  the  events  of  their  anceftors  Mexico, 
into  verfe,  and  taught  them  to  fing  them.  'This  tra-  ^  ~f' 

dition  difpelled  the  doubts  and  undid  the  ambiguity 
which  paintings  alone  might  have  occafioned  ;  and,  by 
the  afliftance  of  thofe  monuments,  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  their  heroes  and  of  virtuous  examples ; 
their  mythology,  rites,  laws,  and  cuftoms.  169 

“  Nor  did  that  people  only  make  ufe  of  tradition,  Preferved 
paintings,  and  fongs,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  events, the 
but  alfo  of  threads  of  different  colours  and  differently  by  knotted* 
knotted.  This  curious  method  of  the  reprefentation  thread!, 
of  things,  however  much  uftd  in  Peru,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  province  of  Anahuac,  if 
not  in  the  moft  early  ages  ;  for  no  traces  of  fuch  mo¬ 
numents  are  iio  a’  to  be  found.  Boturini  fays,  that 
after  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  he  with  difficulty  found 
one  in  a  place  in  Tlafcala,  the  threads  of  which  were 
already  wafted  and  confumed  by  time.  If  thofe  who 
peopled  South  America  ever  palled  the  country  of  A- 
nahuac,  they  poflibly  might  have  left  there  this  art, 
which  was  afterwards  abandoned  for  that  of  painting, 
introduced  by  the  Toltecans  or  fome  other  nation  ftill 
more  ancient.” 

The  Mexicans  arrived  at  greater  perfection  in  fculp-  Their 
turc,  calling  of  metals,  and  mofaic  works,  than- in.kn'uvle  '§* 
painting.  Sculpture  was  likewife  one  of  the  arts  ex  in  ^CU,P* 
ercifed  by  the  ancient  Toltecans;  but  the  Mexicans 
had  fculptors  amoug  them  when  they  left  their  native 
country  of  Atztlan.  Several  of  the  fioltecan  ftatues, 
however,  were  preferved  till  the  time  of  the  cor.queft, 
particularly  that  of  the  idol  Tlaloc,  placed  upon  the 
mountain  of  the  fame  name,  and  fome  gigantic  ftatues 
in  one  of  their  temples.  Stone  and  wood  were  the 
ufual  materials  of  their  ftatues  :  the  former  was  work¬ 
ed  with  a  ehiffel  made  of  flint;  and,  in  fpite  of  the- 
unfitnefs  of  the  inftrument,  fuch  was  the  phlegmatic 
nature  of  the  people,  that  they  furmounted  every  diffi¬ 
culty  arifing  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  work.  In 
their  ftatues  they  learned  to  exprefs  all  the  attitudes 
and  poftures  of  which  the  human  body  is  capable. 

They  obferved  the  proportions  exaftly,  and  could  when 
neceffary  execute  the  moft  delicate  ltrokes  with  the 
ehiffel.  They  not  ouly  made  entire  ftatues,  but  cut  out 
in  wood  and  in  ftone  figures  in  baffo  relievo;  of  which 
kind  are  thofe  of  Montezuma  II.  and  one  of  his  fons, 
recorded  with  praifes  by  Acofta.  They  alfo  made 
ftatues  of  clay  and  wood,  employing  for  thefe  a  ehiffel 
of  copper.  The  number  of  their  ftatues  was  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  their  idols  ;  but  fo  active  were  the 
Spanifh  priefls  in  deftroying  thefe,  that  there  is  now 
fcarce  any  veftige  of  them  remaining.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  church  in  Mexico  was  laid  with  idols  ; 
on.  which  occafion  many  thoufand  ftatues  of  their  gods 
were  neceffarily  broke  in  pieces.  In  cafting  of  metals,  1 7T , 
however,  the  Mexicans  greatly  excelled  their  works  the  art  of™ 
either  of  painting  or  fculpture.  “  The  miracles  they  calling  re¬ 
produced  of  this  kind  (fays  Clavigero),.  would  not  bera!f- 
credible,  if,  befides  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  faw 
them,  a  great  number  of  curiofities  of  this  kind  had 
not  been  fent  from  Mexico  to  Europe.  The  works  of 
gold  and  Over  fent  in  prefents  from-  the  conqueror 
Cortes  to  Charles  V.  filled  the  goldfmiths  of  Europe 
with  aftonifhment;  who,  as  feveral  authors  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  atteft,  declared  that  they  were  altogether  inimi¬ 
table.  The  Mexican  founders  made  both  of  mid  an<f: 

filsc* 


Mexico. 


Beautiful 

mofaic. 
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fil  ver  the  mod  perfect  images  of  natural  bodies.  They 
made  a  fiih  in  this  manner,  which  had  its  fcales  alter¬ 
nately  one  of  filver  and  the  other  of  go'd ;  a  parrot 
with  a  moveable  head,  tongue,  and  wings  ;  and  an 
ape  with  a  moveable  head  and  feet,  having  a  fpindle 
in  its  hand  in  the  attitude  of  fpirining.  They  fet 
gems  in  gold  and  filver,  and  made  mod  curious  jewel¬ 
lery  of  great  value.  In  (hort,  thefe  fort  of  works  were 
fo  admirably  finifhed,  that  even  the  Spanifh  foldiers, 
all  dung  with  the  fame  wretched  third  for  gold,  va¬ 
lued  the  workmanfhip  above  the  materials.  This  won¬ 
derful  art,  formerly  praftifed  by  the  Toltecas,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  they  aferibed  to  one  of  their  gods, 
has  been  entirely  lod  by  the  debafement  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  indolent  neglect  of  the  Spaniards.  We 
are  doubtful  if  there  are  any  remains  of  thofe  curious 
works ;  at  lead  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  more 
eafy  to  find  them  in  fonie  of  the  cabinets  of  "Europe 
than  in  all  New  Spain.  Covetoufncfs  to  profit  by  the 
materials  mud  nnqueftionably  have  conquered  all  de- 
fire  to  preferve  them  as  enriofities.”  The  works  of  the 
Mexicans  in  gold  and  filver,  executed  with  the  ham¬ 
mer,  were  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Europeans. 

Bift  of  all  the  works  executed  by  the  ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans,  thofe  of  mofaic  were  the  mod  curious^  as  well 
as  mod  highly  valued  by  themfelves.  Thefe  were  made 
of  the  feathers  of  birds ;  and  for  procuring  them  they 
reared  a  great  number  of  thofe  birds  of  fine  plumage, 
with  which  the  country  abounded,  not  only  in  the 
royal  palaces,  but  alfo  in  private  houfes  ;  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  fcafons  they  carried  off  the  feathers  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  or  to  fell  them  at  market.  They  valued  parti¬ 
cularly  the  feathers  of  the  humming  birds,  on  account 
of  their  fmallnefs,  finenefs,  and  various  colours  ;  and 
in  thefe,  as  well  as  other  birds  of  fine  plumage,  nature 
fupplied  them  not  only  with  all  the  -colours  produ¬ 
cible  by  art,  but  likewife  with  many  which  art  cannot 
imitate.  Their  mofaic  works,  as  well  as  indeed  all 
others  of  the  Mexicans,  required  infinite  patience.  At 
the  undertaking  of  every  work  of  this  kind  feveral  ar» 
tills  affembled  ;  and  having  agreed  upon  a  defign,  and 
fixed  their  meafnres  and  proportions,  each  artiil  charged 
himfelf  with  the  execution  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
image,  and  exerted  himfelf  fo  diligently  in  it,  that  he 
frequently  fpent  a  whole  day  in  adjuiling  a  feather  ; 
firft  trying  one  and  then  another,  viewing  it  fometirr.es 
one  way,  then  another,  until  he  found  one  which  gave 
his  part  that  ideal  perfe-ftion  propofed  to  be  attained. 
When  the  part  which  each  artiil  undertook  was  done, 
-they  affembled  again  to  form  the  entire  image  from 
them.  If  any  part  happened  to  be  in  the  leaf!  de¬ 
ranged,  it  was  wrought  again  until  it  was  perfectly 
finifhed.  They  laid  hold  of  the  feathers  with  fmall 
pincers,  that  they  might  not  do-  them  the  leafl  injury, 
and  palled  them  on  the  cloth  with  feme  glutinous 
matter :  then  they  united  all  the  parts  upon  a  little 
table  or  a  plate  of •  copper,  and  flattened  them  foftly 
until  they  left  the  furface  of  the  image  fo  equal  and 
fmootli,  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  pencil. 
Thefe  works  were  prodigloufly  admired  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  “  It  is  wonderful  (fays  Acofta)  how  it  was 
-pofiible  with  the  feathers  of  birds  to  execute  works  fo 
.fine  and  fo  equal,  that  they  appear  the  performance  of 
.the  pencil ;  and  what  neither  the  pencil  nor  the  co¬ 
il  .mrs  in  painting  can.  effect,  they  have,  when  viewed 


from  a  fide,  an  appearance  fo  beautiful,  fo  lively,  and  M txke, 
fo  animated,  that  they  give  delight  to  the  fight.  Some 
Indians,  who  are  able  artifts,  copy  whatever  is  paint¬ 
ed  with  a  pencil  fo  exactly  with  plumage,  that  they 
rival  the  bell  painters  of  Spain.”  The  lalt  artiil  iu 
this  admirable  kind  of  work  lived  lately  in  Pazcuaro, 
the  capital  of  Michuacan  ;  but  it  is  moil  probable  that 
the  art  either  has  already  died  or  will  die  with  him. 

A  beautiful  kind  of  mofaic  was  likewife  done  with 
broken  (hells ;  and  this  is  ftill  carried  on  in  Gua- 
timala.  There  were  -many  other  artiils  who  formed 
figures  in  imitation  of  the  mofaic  works,  with  flowers 
and  leaves  upon  mats,  which  were  made  ufe  of  at  feili- 
vals ;  and  thefe  were  eagerly  fought  after  by  the  Spa- 
niih  nobility,  on  account  of  their ‘Angular  beauty. 

Others  imitated  with  fil-k  the  figures -done  with  fea¬ 
thers  ;  but  thefe  lail  were  always  greatly  fuperior.  j 

The  Mexicans  were  (killed  in  architecture  even  be-  Their  ar- 
fore  they  left  their  native  country ;  and  many  edifices  chlte^ur5’ 
Hill  remain  which  were  conitrutted  by  them  during  % 

-their  frequent  journeys  from  one  place  to  another. 

At  their  firft  arrival  on  the  lake,  they  had  no  other 
materials  to  build  their  houfes  with  but  reeds  and  mud, 

•until  the  fuccefs  of  their  commerce  allowed  them  to 
•purchafe  better  materials.  When  the  city  came  to 
its  perfection,  the  houfes  of  the  principal  people  were 
conilruded  of  (lone  and  lime  :  they  confided  of  two 
-floors,  having  halls,  large  court-yards,  and  chambers 
fitly  difpofed :  the  roofs  were  flat  and  terraced;  the 
-walls  fo  well  whitened,,  polilhed,  and  (hining,  that  they 
•appeared  to  the  Spaniards  when  at  a  diftance  to  have 
-been  conftrufted  of  filver.  The  floor  was  paved  with 
•plailer,  perfe&ly  level,  plain, -and  fmooth.-  Many  of 
•their  houfes  were  crowned  with  battlements  and  tur¬ 
rets  ;  and  their  gardens  had  fiihrponds,  and  the  walks 
of  them  fymmetrically  laid  out.  The  large  houfes 
had  in  general  two  entrances,  the  principal  one  to  the 
llreet,  the  other  to  the  canal :  they  had  no  wooden 
doors  to  their  houfes,  but  covered  the  entrance  with 
fmall  reeds,  from  whence  they  fufpended  a  firing  of 
cocoa  (hells,  or  fome  other  materials  which  would  make 
a  noife,  fo  as  to  awake  the  attention  of  the  family  when 
any  perfon  lifted  up  the  reeds  to  enter  the  houfe. 

—The  houfes  of  the  poorer  fort  were  conilrufted  of 
reeds,  unburnt  bricks,  Hone,  or  mud  ;  and  the  roofs 
made  of  a  kind  of  long  hay  which  grows  plentifully 
in  the  fields,  particularly  in  the  warm  parts  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpofe  they  ufed  alfo  the  leaves 
of  the  aloe  placed  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  to  which 
they  bear  fome  refemblance  both  in  thicknefs  and 
fiiape.  One  of  the  columns  or  fupports  of  thefe  houfes 
•was  generally  a  tree  in  the  vigour  of  its  growth  ;  by 
which  means,  befides  the  pleafure  derived  from 
its  foliage  and  (hade,  they  faved  themfelves  fome 
labour  and  expence.  Thefe  houfes  had  one  or  more 
apartments  according  to  the  circumilances  of  the  fa- 
mi  ly. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Mexicans 
underftood  the  method  of  conftrucffing  arches  or  vaults, 

■as  appears,  he  fays,  from  fome  remains  of  their  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  from  Iheir  paintings.  They  had  like- 
wife  cornices  and  other  ornaments  of  architecture. 

They  had  alfo  fquare  or  cylindrical  columns ;  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  ihefe  had  any  capitals  or  not. 

They  frequently  adorned  them  with  figures  in  bajo 
5  relkvo ; 
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Meticoi  relievo ;  but  their  great  ambition  was  to  have  them 
‘“'v——  a|i  made  out  of  one  ftone.  The  foundations  of  the 
large  houfes  in  the  capital  were  laid  upon  beams  of 
cedajr  driven  into  the  ground,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  folidity ;  and  the  fame  method  is  ftill  p raft i fed  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  roofs  of  thefe  were  made  of  ce¬ 
dar,  fir,  cyprefs,  pine,  &c.  In  the  royal  palaces  the 
columns  were  of  marble  or  even  of  alabaftet,  which 
the  Spaniards  miftook  for  jafper.  In  the  reign  of 
Ahuizotl  a  new  kind  of  ftone,  named  tetzonth,  was 
difcovered  in  the  Mexican  lake,  which  was  ever  af¬ 
terwards  made  ufe  of  for  building.  It  is  hard,  light, 
and  porous  like  a  fponge;  by  which  means  the  lime 
adheres  very  firmly  to  it.  It  is  valued  likewife  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  blood  red.  Some  of 
the  pavements  were  chequered  with  marble  and  other 
valuable  ftones. 

emark-  The  moft  remarkable  pieces  of  Mexican  architec- 
ife  aque-  ture,  however,  were  their  aquedufts.  There  were 
ids.  two  which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  capital  from  the 
diftance  of  two  miles.  Thefe  were  conftrufted  of 
ftone  and  cement  five  feet  high,  and  two  paces  broad, 
upon  a  road  for  that  purpofe  upon  the  lake;  by 
which  the  water  was  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  from  whence  it  was  fent  forth  in  fmaller  chan¬ 
nels  to  fupply  the  different  fountains.  The  famous 
aqueduft  of  Chempoallan,  which  was  done  in  the  16th 
century,  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  greateft 
in  Eutope  The  conduftor  of  this  work  was  a  Fran- 
cifcan  miffionary  named  Temlleque }  and  it  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  great  fkill  by  the  Chempoallefe.  The 
water  was  brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  muft  pafs  was  mountainous 
and  rocky  5  but  every  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
Induftry  of  the  Mexicans.  The  aqueduft,  including 
all  the  turnings  and  windings,  exceeded  30  miles  in 
length.  The  principal  difficulty  confided  in  Croffing 
three  great  precipices,  over  which  they  were  obliged 
to  conftruft  three  bridges,  the  firft  of  47,  the  fecond 
of  13,  and  the  third  of  67  arches.  The  largeft  arch 
was  100  feet  high,  and  61  broad  ;  fo  that  a  large  vef- 
fel  could  have  paffed  under  it.  It  muft,  however,  be 
obferved,  that,  in  executing  this  undertaking,  the  Mex¬ 
icans  were  undoubtedly  affifted  by  European  tools',  and 
the  direftionsof  European  workmen;  fo  that  we  can¬ 
not  with  ftrift  propriety  call  it  one  of  their  works. 

Though  the  ancient  Mexicans  never  ufed  any  in- 
ftruments  of  iron  in  their  works,  they  neverthelefs 
executed  beautiful  engravings  by  means  of  tools  made 
of  flint  ftone.  They  wrought  alfo  marble,  jafper, 
alabafter,  itztli,  and  other  valuable  ftones.  Of  itztli 
they  made  their  looking-glafles,  which  were  fometimes 
fet  in  gold,  the  ffiarp  pieces  which  were  fet  in  their 
fvvords,  and  razors  to  ihave  with.  Thefe  laft  were 
made  with  fuch  expedition,  that  an  artift  could  finifti 
upwards  of  an  hundred  in  an  hour. 

They  were,  as  has  already  heen  obferved,  expert 
Hers,  jewellers,  and  underftood  the  art  of  cutting  and  po- 
lifhing  the  ftones,  as  well  as  of  fetting  them.  The 
-  gems  moft  common  in  their  country  were  the  eme¬ 
ralds,  amethyfts,  cornelians,  turquoifes,  and  others  un¬ 
known  in  Europe.  Emeralds  were  fo  common,  that 
no  lord  or  noble  wanted  them  ;  and  none  of  them 
died  without  having  one  fixed  to  his  lip,  that  it  might 
ferve  him,  as  they  imagined,  in  the  other  world,  in- 
Vou  XI.  Part  1 1. 
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of  a  heart.  When  Cortes  returned  the  firft  ^ 

time  to  Spain,  he  brought  with  him  five  emeralds  " 
valued,  by  the  jewellers  there,  at  100, coo  ducats.  The 
firft  was  in  the  form  of  a  rofe^the  fecond  of  an  horn; 
the  third  of  a  little  fifh  with  eyes  of  gold  ;  the  fourth 
in  the  form  of  a  bell,  with  a  fine  pearl  for  a  clapper. 

The  fifth  was  a  fmall  cup  with  a  foot  of  gold,  and 
four  little  golden  chains  which  united  in  a  pearl  in 
the  form  of  a  button.  For  this  alone  the  Genoefe 
merchant^  offered  40,000  ducats,  in  order  to  fell  it 
again  to  the  grand  fignior.  Befides  thefe,  he  had  two 
emerald  vafes  valued  at  300,00a  ducats;  but  thefe 
laft  were  loft  by  fhipwreck  in  the  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Charles  V.  againft  Algiers.  There  are  no  fuch 
gems  wrought  at  prefent,  nor  is  it  even  known  where 
the  emerald  mines  are  fituated  ;  though  there  aye  ftill 
extant  fome  enormous  maffes  of  this  precious  ftone, 
particularly  two  in  as  many  churches  ;  but  the  priefts 
take  care  to  fecure  them  with  iron  chains,  left  any 
body  ftiould  carry  them  off. 

In  other  more  common  manwfaftures  the  Mexicans  Manufae- 
were  by  no  means  deficient.  The  earthen  ware  0f  tores  ofdi£V 
Cholula  was  much  praifed  by  the  Spaniards;  and  they  ^4/ 
had  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  kind  of  ware  with  va¬ 
rious  colours,  though  they  did  not  underftand  the 
making  of  glafs.  Their  carpenters  wrought  with  in- 
ftruments  of  copper ;  and  there  are  ftill  remains  of 
their labourswhichdifplaya  tolerable  fkill.  Almoftevery 
one  was  acquainted  with  the  method  of  making  cloth. 

Being  deftitute  of  wool,  common  filk,  lint,  or  hemp, 
they  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  deficiency  by  other 
materials.  For  wool  they  fubftituted  cotton,  for  filk 
they  ufed  feathers,  the  wool  of  the  hare  or  rabbit ;  and 
inftead  of  lint  and  hemp,  they  ufed  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  leaves  of  the  aloe.  From  thefe  laft  they  obtained  a 
thread  as  fine  as  from  lint ;  and  from  fome  fpecies  they 
had  a  coarfer  fort  refembling  hemp.  To  obtain  thi9 
thread  they  foaked  the  leaves  in  water,  cleaned  them,ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  fun,  and  then  beat  them  till  they  were 
fit  to  be  fpun.  Sometimes  they  interwove  with  their 
cotton  the  fineft  down  on  the  belly  of  the  rabbits  or 
hares,  after  having  fpun  it  into  thread  ;  and  of  thefe 
they  made  moft  beautiful  cloths,  which  were  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  winter  waiftcoats  for  the  lords.  Their 
cotton  manufactures  were  equal  to  any  produced  in 
Europe ;  they  wove  them  with  different  figures  and 
colours,  reprefenting  different  animals  and  flowers. 

Of  feathers  interwoven  with  cotton  they  made  mantles 
and  bed-curtaina,  carpets,  gowns,  &c.  Thefe  were  - 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  this  kind  of  manufactory 
is  now  loft,  though  there  are  ftill  fome  of  thefe  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  principal  lords,  who 
wear  them  upon  folemn  occafions. 

All  thefe  advances  towards  civilization,  however,  Theirhor 
in  the  ancient  Mexicans,  were  much  more  than  coun- -ihlereM-' 
terbalanced  by  the  .  horrible  barbarities  they  commit  gion. 
ted  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  which  they 
exceeded  every  nation  on  earth.  Human  facrifices 
were  indeed  in  ufe  among  all  the  ancient  heathens ; 
but  fuch  prodigious  maffacre3  as  have  been  already 
related  at  the  dedication  of  their  temples,  are  unheard 
of  in  hittory.  .  Whether  they  ufed  thefe  barbarous 
facrifices  in  their  own  country,  or  whether  the  prac¬ 
tice  began  with  that  of  the  four  Xochimilca  prifoners, 
of  whom  we  have  already  given  an  account,  is  not 
4  &  known  j- 
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Mexico,  known;  but  as  they  only  ufed  their  prifoners  or  (laves  (harpeft  (pines  of  the  aloe,  and  bored  feveral  parts  of  Mexie^, 

'  whom  they  bought  in  this  way,  it  is  impoffible  that,  their  bodies,  particularly  their  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and - 

during  the  infancy  of  their  ftate,  the  number  of  hu-  the  fat  of  their  arms  and  legs.  Through  the  holes 
man  viftims  could  have  been  very  great.  Moft  of  which  they  made  with  thefe  (pines  they  introduced 
thofe  unhappy  creatures  perifhed  by  having  their  pieces  of  cane,  the  firft  of  which  were  fmall ;  but 


breafts  opened,  and  their  hearts  pulled  out  ;  fome 
were  drowned,  others  ftarved  to  death  with  hunger ; 
and  fometimes  they  were  burnt.  Prifoners  of  high 
rank  were  allowed  to  die  by  what  Clavigero  calls  the 
*"8  gladiatorian  facrifice,  which  was  performed  in  the  fol- 


every  time  this  penitential  fuffering  was  renewed  '<■ 
thicker  piece  was  made  ufe  of.  The  blood  which 
flowed  from  them  was  carefully  eolle&ed  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  acznjatl.  They  fixed  the  bloody  fpines 
in  little  balls  of  hay,  which  they  expofed  upon  the 


rlfice  lpw‘nS  manne^  Near  to  the  greater  temple  of  large  battlements  of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  to  teftify 


*  cities,  in  an  open  fpace  of  ground  fufficient  to  contain 
an  immenfe  number  of  people,  was  a  round  terrace 
eight  feet  high,  upon  which  was  placed  a  large  round 
{lone  refembling  a  millflone  in  fhape,  but  much  larger, 
almoft  three  feet  high,  well  polifhed,  and  having  figures 
cut  upon  it.  On  this  ftone,  which  was  called  temal- 
catl ,  the  prifoner  was  placed,  armed  with  a  fhield  and 
fhort  fvvord,  and  tied  by  one  foot.  Here  he  was 


the  penance  which  they  did  for  the  people.  Tlioie 
who  exercifed  fuch  feverities  upon  themfelves  within 
the  inclofure  of  the  greater  temple  of  Mexico,  bathed 
in  a  pond  that  was  formed  there,  and  which,  from 
being  always  tinged  with  blood,  was  called  e-zapan.” 

T  he  drefs  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  fimple  ,*  that  Their  drel 
of  the  men  confifted  only  of  a  large  belt  or  girdle,  the 
two  ends  of  which  hung  down  before  and  behind;  the 


countered  by  a  Mexican  officer  or  foldier  better  arm-  women  wore  a  fquare  mantle,  about  four  feet  long ; 


cd  than  himfelf.  If  the  prifoner  was  vanquifhed,  he 
was  carried,  dead  or  alive,  to  the  temple,  where  his 
heart  was  taken  out  and  offered  in  the  ufual  manner  ; 
but  if  he  conquered  fix  combatants,  he  gained  his  life 
and  liberty.  An  inftance,  however,  is  given  in  which 


this  cuftom  was  infringed  ;  for  the  Huetzotzincas  ha-  named  buepilli. 


the  two  ends  were  tied  upon  the  bread  or  upon  one 
(houlder.  The  Mexican  gown  was  alfo  a  piece  of 
fquare  cloth,  in  which  the  vfomen  wrapped  themfelves 
from  the  waift  down  to  the  middle  of  tiie  leg.  They 
wore  alfo  a  fmall  under-veft  or  waiftcoat  without  fleeves, 


ving  taken  the  principal  lord  of  Cholula,  a  man  of 
fingular  bravery,  he  overcame  feven  combatants;  not- 
withftanding  which  he  was  put  to  death  ;  but  on  this 
account  the  Huetzotzincas  were  rendered  forever  in¬ 
famous  among  thefe  nations. 

Ntrnber  of  Hiftorians  differ  concerning  the  number  of  vi£lim&  bit,  8c c.  The  men  wore  two  or  three  mantles,  and 
human  vf-.  who  perifhed  annually  in  thefe  facrifices ;  Clavige-  the  women  three  or  four  vefts,  and  as  many  gowns, 
t  ms  annu-  ro  inclines  to  think  it  wa3  20,000,  but  others  putting  the  longeft  undermoft,  fo  that  a  part  of  each 
ally  facri-  make  it  much  more.  Zumarraga,  the  firft  bifhop  of  of  them  might  be  feen.  Their  fhoes  were  only  foies 
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The  drefs  of  the  poorer  fort  was  made  of  the  thread 
of  the  mountain  palm,  or  of  coarfe  cotton  ;  but  thofe 
of  better  ftation  wore  the  fineft  cotton  embellifhed 
with  various  colours,  and  figures  of  animals  or  flowers; 
or  woven  with  feathers,  or  the  fine  hair  of  the  rab- 


Mexico,  fays  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  June  1531,  of  leather,  or  coarfe  cloth  of  the  mountain  palm  tied 
addreffed  to  the  general  chapter  of  his  order,  that  in  with  firings;  but  thofe  of  the  great  people  were  adoriy 
that  capital  alone  there  were  above  20,oco  vi&ims  ed  with  ribbands  of  gold  and  jewels.  They  all  wore 
annually  facrificed.  Some  authors,  quoted  by  Go-  long  hair,  and  thought  themfelves  difhonouted  by  be- 
roara,  fay  that  50,000  were  annually  facrificed  in  the  iag  fhaved,  or  having  their  hair  clipped,  except  the 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  Acofta  fays,  that  there  confecrated  virgins  in  the  temple,  the  women  wore 
was  a  certain  day  of  the  year  on  which  they  facrificed  it  loofe;  but  the  men  tied  it  up  in  different  forms, 
tooo  vidims,  and  another  on  which  20,000  were  and  adorned  their  heads  with  fine  feathers,  both  when 
facrificed.  According  to  others  they  facrificed,  on  they 'danced  and  went  to  war.  With  this  fimplicity, 
the  mountain  Tepeyacac  only,  20,000  annually  to  however,  they  mixed  no  fmall  quantity  of  extravagance, 
one  of  their  female  deities.  On  the  other  hand,  Befides  feathers  and  jewels,  with  which  they  ufed  to- 
Bartholomew  de  la3  Cafas  reduces  the  number  of  adorn  their  heads,  they  wore  ear-rings,  pendants  at 
human  victims  to  50  or  at  moft  to  too.  “  We  their  upper  lip,  as  well  as  many  at  their  nofes,  neck- 


are  ftrongly  of  opinion  (fays  Clavigero),  that  all 
thefe  authors  have  erred  In  the  number;  Las  Ca¬ 
fas  by  diminution,  and  the  reft  by  exaggerating  the 
truth.’’ 


Their-moif- 

ftrous  au 
Verities. 


laces,  bracelets  for  the  hands  and  arms,  as  well 
certain  rings  like  collars  which  they  wore  about  their 
legs.  The  ear-rings  of  the  poor  were  (hells,  pieces  of 
cryftal,  amber,  8ce. ;  but  the  rich  wore  pearls,  emeralds, 
Befides  thefe  cruelties  which  they  pra&ifed  up-  amethyfts,  or  other  gems,  let  in  gold. 

...  others,  the  Mexicans  were  accuftomed  to  treat  Inftead  of  foap  the  Mexicans  ufed  a  kind  of  fruit 
themfelves  with  the  moft  inhuman  aufterities,  think-  called  copalxocoll;  the  pulp  of  which  is  white,  vifeous, 
ing  that  the  diabolical  rage  of  their  deities  would  and  very  bitter,  makes  water  white,  raifes  a  froth,  and 
be  appeafed  by  human  blood.  “  It  makes  one  (hud-  will  clean  linen  like  foap.  They  ufed  alfo  a  kind  of  root 
der  (fays  Clavigero),  to  read  the  aufterities  which  named  amalli,  which  is  not  unlike  the  faponaria  of  the 
they  praftifed  upon  themfelves,  either  in  atonement  old  continent.  It  is  now  more  ufed  for  wafhing  the 
for  their  tranfgreffions,  or  in  preparation  for  their  body,  efpecially  the  head,  than  for  clothes.  Clavi- 
feftivals.  They  mangled  their  flefh  as  if  it  had  been  gero  fays  that  there  is  a  kind  of  this  root  which  dyes 
infenfibld,  and  let  their  blood  run  in  fueh  profufion  as  the  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  and  that  he  has  been  wit- 
if  it  had  been  a  fuperfluous  fluid  in  the  body.  The  hefs  to  this  effect  on  the  hair  of  an  old  man. 
effufion  of  blood  was  frequent  and  daily  with  fome  The  principal  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  in  modern  Mode 
ef  their  priefta.  They  pierced  themfelves  with  the  times,  are  Spaniards  feat  hither  by  the  court,  to  fill-habita 

the  *c* 


Mexico.  the  pod*  of  government.  They  are  obliged,  like  thofe 
'*•— 'V’-—  ;n  the  mother-country  who  afpire  to  any  ecclefiaflical, 
civil,  or  military  employments,  to  prove  that  there 
have  been  neither  heretics,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  nor 
any  perfon  in  their  family  who  have  been  called  be* 
fore  the  inquifition  for  fotfr  generations.  Merchants 
who  are  defirous  of  going  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to 
other  parts  of  America,  without  becoming  colonifts, 
compelled  to  obferve  the  fame  forms.  They 
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more  indtiftrious,  than  thofe  of  the  other  colonies,  Mexico.  ^  , 
they  have  hardly  introduced  any  Africans  except  fuch  "v 
as  were  required  either  to  indulge  the  capriee,  or  per¬ 
form  the  domeftic  fervice,  of  rich  people.  Thefe 
(laves,  who  are  much  beloved  by  their  mailers,  on 
whom  they  abfolutely  depend,  who  purchafed  them  at 
an  extravagant  price,  and  who  make  them  the  mini- 
fters  of  their  pleafures,  take  advantage  of  the  high 
favour  they  enjoy,  to  opprefs  the  Mexicans.  They 
alfo  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  have  300  pahns  of  aflume  over  thefe  men,  who  are  called  free,  an  afeen* 
merchandife,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet  in  which  dant  which  keeps  up  an  implacable  hatred  between 
they  embark,  and  that  they  will  not  carry  their  wives  the  two  nations.  The  law  has  ftudied  to  encourage 
with  them.  On  thefe  abfurd  conditions  they  become  this  averfion,  by  taking  effe&ual  meafures  to  prevent 
the  principal  agents  of  the  European  commerce  with  all  conneftion  between  them.  Negroes  are  prohibited 
the  Indies.  Though  their  charter  is  only  to  continue  from  having  any  amorous  correfpondence  with  the 
three  years,  and  a  little  longer  for  countries  more  re-  Indians;  the  men,  on  pain  of  being  mutilated  ;  the 
mote,  it  is  of  great  importance.  To  them  alone  be-  women,  of  being  feverely  punilhed.  On  all  thefe  ac- 
longs  the  right  of  felling,  as  commiffioners,  the  major  counts,  the  Africans,  who  in  other  fettlements  are 
part  of  the  cargo.  If  thefe  laws  were  obferved,  the  enemies  to  Europeans,  are  in  the  Spanilh  Indies  their 
merchants  ftationed  in  the  new  world  would  be  con-  warm  friends. 

fined  to  difpofe  of  what  they  have  received  on  their  Authority  has  no  need  of  this  fupport,  at  lead  in 
own  account.  Mexico,  where  population  is  no  longer  what  it  was 

The  predilection  which  adminiftration  has  for  Spa-  formerly.  The  firft  hiftorians,  and  thofe  who  copied 
niards  born  in  Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanifh  Creoles  them,  have  recorded,  that  the  Spaniards  found  there 
to  acquiefce  in  fubordinate  ftations.  The  defeendants  10,000,000  of  fouls.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
of  the  companions  of  Cortes,  and  of  thofe  who  came  the  exaggerated  account  of  conquerors,  to  exalt  the 
after  them,  being  conftantly  excluded  from  all  places  magnificence  of  their  triumph  ;  and  it  was  adopted, 
of  honour  or  of  truft  that  were  any  way  confiderable,  without  examination,  with  fo  much  the  more  readi- 
have  feen  the  gradual  decay  of  the  power  that  fup-  nefs,  as  it  rendered  them  the  more  odious.  We  need 
ported  their  fathers.  The  habit  of  being  obliged  to  only  trace  with  attention  the  progrefs  of  thofe  ruffians 
bear  that  unjuft  contempt  with  which  they  have  been  who  at  firft  defolated  thefe  fine  countries,  in  order  to 
treated,  has  at  laft  made  them  become  really  con-  be  convinced  that  they  had  not  fucceeded  in  multi- 
temptible.  They  have  totally  loft,  in  the  vices  which  plying  men  at  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  parts,  but  by 
originate  from  indolence,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  depopulating  the  centre  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  the 
and  from  a  fuperfluous  enjoyment  of  all  things,  that  provinces  which  are  remote  from  the  capital,  differed 
firmnefs  and  that  fort  of  pride  which  have  ever  cha-  in  nothing  from  the  other  deferts  of  South  and 
ra&erifed  their  nation.  A  barbarous  luxury,  (hame-  North  'America.  It  is  making  a  great  conceffion,  to 
ful  pleafures,  and  romantic  intrigues,  have  enervated  allow  that  the  population  of  Mexico  has  only  been 
all  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  fuperftition  hath  exaggerated  one-half  j  for  it  does  not  now  much  ex- 
completed  the  ruin  of  their  virtnes.  Blindly  devoted  ceed  2,000,000.  , 

to  priefts  too  ignorant  to  enlighten  them  by  their  in-  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  firft  conquerors  Mexicans 
ftru&ions,  too  depraved  to  edify  them  by  their  ex-  maffacred  the  Indians  out  of  wantohnefs,  and  thatcruelly 
ample,  and  too  mercenary  to  attend  to  both  thefe  du-  even  the  priefts  incited  them  to  thefe  afts  of  ferocity.  tf‘r‘lte'1 
ties  of  their  function,  they  have  no  attachment  to  any  Undoubtedly  thefe  inhuman  foldiers  frequently  filed  ^s'>‘iaiU' 
part  of  their  religion  but  that  which  enfeebles  the  blood  without  even  an  apparent  motive ;  and  certainly 
mind,  and  have  negle&ed  what  might  have  contributed  their  fanatic  miffionaries  did  not  oppofe  thefe  barba- 
to  rectify  their  morals.  rities  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  This  was  not, 

The  Meftees,  who  conftitute  the  third  order  of  however,  the  real  caufe,  the  principal  fource  of  the 
■citizens,  are  held  in  (till  greater  contempt.  It  is  well  depopulation  of  Mexico  ;  it  was  the  work  of  a  flow 
■known  that  .the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  replenifli  tyranny,  and  of  that  avarice  which  exafted  from  its 
a  part  of  that  dreadful  vacancy  which  the  avarice  and  wretched  inhabitants  more  rigorous  toil  than  was  corn- 
cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occafioned,  and  to  re-  patible  with  their  confutation  and  the  climate, 
gain  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  their  This  oppreffion  was  coeval  with  the  conqueft  of 
fury,  encouraged  as  much  as  poffible  the  marriage  of  the  country.  All  the  lands  were  divided  between  the 
Spaniards  with  Indian  women.  Thefe  alliances,  which  crown,  the  companions  of  Cortes,  and  the  grandees 
became  pretty  common  throughout  all  America,  were  or  minifters  who  were  moll  in  favour  at  the  court  of 

Spain.  The  Mexicans,  appointed  to  the  royal  do¬ 
mains,  were  deflined  to  public  labours,  which  origi¬ 
nally  were  confiderable.  The  lot  of  thofe  who  were 
employed  on  the  eftates  of  individuals  was  Hill  more  * 
wretched.  All  groaned  under  a  dreadful  yoke;  they 
were  ill-fed  ;  they  had  no  wages  given  them;  and  fer-  184 
vices  were  required  of  them,  under  which  the  mofl  ro-  Bartholo- 
buft  men  would  have  funk.  Their  misfortunes  ex-^.T^,1” 
more  intelligent,,  more  robuft,  and  .cited  the  compaffion  of  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas.  th-irmn 

4  R  *  ’  This  ‘  P 


particularly  frequent  in  Mexico,  where  the  women 
had  more  underftanding  and  were  more  agreeable  than 
in  otter  places.  The  Creoles  transferred  to  this  mix¬ 
ed  progeny  the  contemptuous  flight  they  received 
from  the  Europeans.  Their  condition,  equivocal  at 
’ifirft,  in  procefs  of  time  was  fixed  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks. 

Thefe  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  Mexico. 
As  the  natives  a 
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^flexleo.  *T%is  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  new 
V.  /— •  woricj)  haci  accompanied  his  father  in  the  firft  voyage 
made  by  Columbus.  The  mildnefs  and  fimplicity  of 
the  Indians  affe&ed  him  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  made 
himfelf  an  ecclefiailic,  in  order  to  devote  his  labours 
to  their  converfion.  But  this  foon  became  the  leaft 
of  hi3  attention.  As  he  was  more  a  man  than  a 
priejl,  he  felt  more  for  the  cruelties  exercifed  againft 
them  than  for  their  fuperftitioHS.  He  was  continually 
hurrying  from  one  hemifphere  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  comfort  the  people  for  whom  he  had  conceived  an 
attachment,  or  to  foften  their  tyrants.  This  con¬ 
duct,  which  made  him  be  idolized  by  the  one  and 
dreaded  by  the  other,  had  not  the  fuccefs  lie  erpe&ed. 
The  hope  of  ftriking  awe,  by  a  chaiafter  revered 
among  the  Spaniards,  determined  him  to  accept  the 
bifhoprick  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico.  When  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  dignity  was  an  inefficient  barrier 
againft  that  avarice  and  cruelty  which  he  endeavoured 
to  check,  he  abdicated  it.  It  was  then  that  this 
courageous,  firm,  difinterefted  man,  accufed  his  coun¬ 
try  before  the  tribunal  of  the  whole  univerfe.  In  his 
account  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
lie  accufes  them  of  having  deftroyed  15,000,000  of 
Indians.  They  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  his  ftyle}  but  no  one  convi&ed  him  of 
exaggeration.  His  writings,  which  indicate  the  ami¬ 
able  turn  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  fublimity  of  his 
fentiments,  have  ftamped  a  difgrace  upon  his  barba¬ 
rous  countrymen,  which  time  hath  not,  and  never  will, 
18  $  efface. 

Jn  confe-  The  court  of  Madrid,  awakened  by  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  virtuous  Las  Cafas,  and  by  the  indigna- 
fonditicn  istion  of  the  whole  world,  became  fenfible  at  laft,  that 
rendered  the  tyranny  it  permitted  was  repugnant  to  religion, 
Somewhat  to  humanity,  and  to  policy,  and  refolved  to  break  the 
caucr.  chains  of  the  Mexicans.  Their  liberty  was  now  only 
conftrained  by  the  foie  condition,  that  they  fhould 
not  quit  the  territory  where  they  were  fettled.  This 
precaution  owed  its  origin  to  the  fear  that  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  going  to  join  the  wandering  favages  to 
the  north  and  fouth  of  the  empire. 

With  their  liberty  their  lands  ought  alfo  to  have 
been  reftored  to  them  ;  but  this  was  not  done.  This 
injuftice  compelled  them  to  work  folely  for  their  op- 
preffors.  It  was  only  decreed*  that  the  Spaniards,  in 
whofe  fervice  they  labcured,  fhould  ftipulate  to  keep 
them  well,  and  pay  them  to  the  amount  of  5  1.  5  s.  a- 
year. 

From  thefe  profits  the  tribute  impofed  by  govern¬ 
ment  was  fubtra&ed,  together  with  4  s.  d.  for  an 
Inftitution  which  it  is  aftonifhing  the  conquerors 
fhould  have  thought  of  eftablifhing.  This  was  a 
fund  fet  apart  in  each  community,  and  appropriated 
to  the  relief  of  fuch  Indians  as  were  decayed  or  in- 
difpofed,  and  to  their  fupport  under  private  or  public 
calamities. 

The  diftribution  of  this  fund  was  committed  to 
their  caciques.  Thefe  were  not  the  defendants  of 
thofe  whom  they  found  in  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft.  The  Spaniards  chofe  them  from  among 
thofe  Indians  who  appeared  the  moft  attached  to  their 
interefts  ;  and  were  under  no  apprehenfions  at  making 
thefe  dignities  hereditary.  Their  authority  was  li¬ 
mited  to  the  fupporting  the  police  in  their-  diftrict, 


which  in  general  extended  eight  or  ten  leagues  ;  to  - 

the  colle&ing  the  tribute  of  thofe  Indians  who  la-  - « - |* 

boured  on  their  own  account,  that  of  the  others  being 
ftopt  by  the  matters  whom  they  ferved ;  and  to  the 
preventing  their  flight  by  keeping  them  always  under 
their  infpedlion,  and  the  not  fuffering  them  to  contract 
any  engagement  without  their  confent.  As  a  reward 
of  their  fervices,  thefe  magiftrates  obtained  from  go¬ 
vernment  a  property.  They  were  permitted  to  take 
out  of  the  common  flock  2{  d.  annually  for  every  In¬ 
dian  under  their  jurifdi&ion.  At  laft  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  get  their  fields  cultivated  by  fucli  young 
men  as  were  not. yet  fubjeft  to  the  poll  tax  ;  and  to 
employ  girls,  till  the  time  of  their  marriage,  in 
fuch  occupations  as  were  adapted  to  their  fex,  with¬ 
out  allowing  them  any  falary  except  their  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Thefe  inftitution s,  which  totally  changed  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Indians  of  Mexicoj  irritated  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  a  degree  not  to  be  conceived.  Their  pride 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  confider  the  Americans  as 
free  men }  nor  would  their  avarice  permit  them  to 
pay  for  labour  which  hitherto  had  coft  them  nothing. 

They  employed  themfelves  fucceffively,  or  in  combi¬ 
nation,  craft,  remonftrances,  and  violence,  to  effect 
the  fubverfion  of  an  arrangement  which  fo  ftrongly 
contradi&ed  their  warmeft  paffions ;  but  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  Las  Cafas  had  raifed  up  for  his 
beloved  Indians  proteftors  who  feconded  his  defiga 
with  zeal  and  warmth.  The  Mexicans  themfelves, 
finding  a  fupport,  impeached  their  oppreffors  before 
the  tribunals  ;  and  even  the  tribunals  that  were  either 
weak  or  in  the  intereft  of  the  court.  They  carried 
their  refolution  fo  far,  as  even  unanimoufly  to  refufe 
to  work  for  thofe  who  had  treated  any  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  with  injuftice.  This  mutual  agreement,  more 
than  any  other  circumftance,  gave  folidity  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  which  had  been  decreed.  The  other,  pre- 
feribed  by  the  laws,  was  gradually  eftablifhed.  There 
was  no  longer  any  regular  fyftem  of  oppreffion  ;  but 
merely  feveral  of  thofe  particular  vexations  which  a 
vanquilhed  people,  who  have  loft  their  government, 
can  hardly  avoid  from  thofe  who  have  fubdued  it. 

Thefe  clandeftine  a&s  of  injuftice  did  not  prevent 
the  Mexicans  from  recovering,  from  time  to  time, 
certain  detached  portions  of  that  immenfe  territory  of 
which' their  fathers  had  been  defpoiled.  They  pur. 
chafed  them  of  the  royal  domain,  or  of  the  great  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  was  not  their  labour  which  enabled  them 
to  make  thefe  acquifitions  :  for  this  they,  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  happinefs  of  having  difeovered  fome  of  them. 
mines,  others  treafu’res,  which  had  been  concealed  at 
the  time  of  the  conqueft.  The  greateft  number  de¬ 
rived  their  refourees  from  the  priefts  and  monks,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  exiftence. 

Even  thofe  who  experienced  a  fortune  lefs  propi¬ 
tious,  procured  for  themfelves,  by  the  foie  profits  of 
their  pay,  more  conveniences  than  they  had  enjoyed 
before  they  underwent  a  foreign  yoke.  We  fhould 
be  very  much  deceived  if  we  fhould  judge  of  the  an¬ 
cient  profperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  by  what 
has  been  faid  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  its  capital, 
and  the  governors  of  its  provinces.  Defpotifm  had 
there  produced  thofe  fatal  effe&s  which  it  produces 
every-where*  The  whole  ftate  was  facrificed  to  the 
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.Mexico,  -caprices,  pleafures,  and  magnificence,  of  a  fmall  nunt-  to  cultivate  them, 

Sni-,-,  ,i  ker  Qf  perfonS) 

The  government  drew  confiderable  advantages  from 
the  mines  which  it  caufed  to  be  worked,  and  ftill 
greater  front  thofe  which  were  in  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  falt-works  greatly  added  to  its  revenue. 


M  E  X 

The  attempts  have  not  proved  Mexico* 

fuccefsful.  The  trials,  indeed, "that  have  been  made, - v~~’> 

have  not  been  abandoned ;  but  no  perfon  has  folicited 
the  liberty  of  following  an  example  which  did  not 
promife  any  great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have 
been  more  fuccefsful.  Cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocoa,  to- 


Thofe  who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time  of  har-  bacco,  and  European  corn,  have  all  thriven  in  fomtf 
veil  paid  in  a  kind  of  a  third  of  all  the  produce  of  the  degree.  The  Spaniards  are  encouraged  to  profecute 
lands,  whether  they  belonged  to  them  as  their  own  the  labours  which  thefe  cultures  require,  from  the 
property,  or  whether  they  were  only  the  farmers  of  happy  circnrrftance  of  their  having  difeovered  iron 
them.  Men  who  lived  by  the  chace,  fifhermen,  pot-  mines,  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Mexicans, 
ters,  and  all  mechanics,  paid  the  fame  proportion  of  as  well  as  fome  mines  of  a  kind  of  copper  that  is  hard 
their  indultry  every  month.  Even  the  poor  were  enough  to  ferve  for  implements  of  hulbandry.  All 
taxed  at  certain  fixed  contributions,  which  their  la-  thefe  articles,  however,  for  want  of  men  and  indu- 
bour  or  their  alms  might  put  them  in  a  condition  to  ftry,  are  merely  confumed  within  the  country. 


There  is  only  the  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochineal, 
which  make  part  of  the  trade  of  Mexico  with  other 
nations. 

Ncw-Mexico,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  being  difeo-- 
vered  later  than  Old-Mexico,  a  country  of  America, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  high  mountains,  beyond 
which  is  a  country  altogether  unknown  ;  by  Louiiiana 


The  Mexicans  are  now  lefs  unhappy.  Our  fruits, 
our  corn,  and  our  cattle,  have  rendered  their  food 
more  wholfefome,  agreeable,  and  abundant.  Their 
houfes  are  better  built,  better  difpofed,  and  better 
furnifhed.  Shoes,  drawers,  Ihirts,  a  garment  of  wool 
or  cotton,  a  ruff,  and  a  hat,  conftitnte  their  drefs. 

The  dignity  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  annex  to  on  the  eaft ;  by  NcwSpain  on  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the 
thefe  enjoyments  has  made  them  better  economifts,  weft  by  the  gulph  of  California,  and  the  Rio  Colovado, 
and  more  laborious.  This  cafe,  however,  is  far  from  extending,  it  is  faid,  above  100  miles  from  eaft  to 
being  univerfal ;  it  is  even  very  uncommon  in  the  vi-  weft,  and  about  900  from  fouth  to  north  j  but  the 
cinity  of  the  mines,  towns,  and  great  roads,  where  twentieth  part  of  the  country  within  thefe  limits  is  nei* 
tyranny  feldom  fleeps :  but  we  often  find  it  with  fa-  ther  cultivated  nor  inhabited  either  by  Spaniards  or 
tisfa&ion  in  remote  parts,  where  the  Spaniards  are  Indians.  As  it  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  temperate- 
not  numerous,  and  where  they  have  in  fome  meafure  zone,  the  climate,  in  general,  is  very  pleafant ;  the* 
become  Mexicans.  fummers,  though  very  warm,  are  neither  fultry  nor 

The  employments  of  this  people  are  very  various,  unwholefome  5  and  the  winters,  though  pretty  ftiarp. 
The  moll  intelligent,  and  thofe  who  are  in  eafy  cir-  are  far  from  being  infupportable,  and,  for  the  moft- 
cumftanecs,  devote  themfelves  to  the  moil  neceflary  part,  clear  and  healthy. 

and  moil  ufeful  manufactures,  which  are  difperfed  The  greateft  encomiums  are  lavifhed  on  the  fertility" 
-through  the  whole  empire.  The  moil  beautiful  ma-  of  the  foil,  the  richnefs  of  the  mines,  and  the  variety 
nufaCtures  are  eftabliihed  among  the  people  of  Tlaf-  of  valuable  commodities  produced  in  this  country.  It 
cala.  Their  old  capital,  and  the  new  one,  which  is  is  faid  to  be  beautifully  diverfified  with  fields,  meadows^ 
called  Angelos,  are  the  centre  of  this  induftry.  Here  riling  grounds,  and  rivers  ;  abounding  with  fruit  and 
they  manufacture  cloth  that  is  pretty  fine,  callicoes  timber-trees,  turquoifes,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
that  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  certain  flight  filks,  ftones,  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  a  great  variety  of  wild 
good  hats,  gold  lace,  embroidery,  lace,  glaffes,  and  a  and  tame  cattle,  filh  and  fowls.  Upon  the  whole, 
great  deal  of  hard-ware.  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  New-Mexico  is  among  the 

*S(S  The  care  of  flocks  affords  a  maintenance  to  fome  pleafanteft,  richeft,  and  mod  plentiful  countries  in 
tube's  and"  ^ex‘cans’  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  not  called  to  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  *  There  are 
produce  of  more  diftinguilhed  employments.  America,  at  the  few  great  or  navigable  rivers  in  it  :-the  moft  confider. 
-the  coud-  time  it  was  difeovered,  had  neither  hogs,  fheep,  oxen,  able  are,  the  Rio  Solado  and  Rio  del  Norte,  which, 

v7'  horfes,  nor  even  any  domeftic  animal.  Columbus  with  feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  fall  into  the  gulph  of 

carried  fome  of  thefe  ufeful  animals  to  St  Domingo,  Mexico.  On-  the  coaft  of  the  gulph  are  divers  bays, 
from  whence  they  were  generally  difperfed,  and  at  ports,  and  creeks,  which  might  be  eafily  converted  into 
,  Mexico  more  than  in  any  other  place.  Thefe  have  excellent  harbours  if  the  Spaniards  were  poffeffed  of 
multiplied  prodigioufly.  They  count  their  horned  any  portion  of  that  commercial  fpirit  which  animates 
cattle  by  thoufands,  whofe  fleins  are  become  an  objeft  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
of  con  fide  rable  exportation.  The  horfes  are  degene-  The  Spaoilh  writers  tell  us,  that  New-Mexico  is  in¬ 
rated,  hut  the  quality  is  compenfated  by  the  number,  habited  by  a  great  variety  of  Indian  nations  or  tribes. 
Hog’s  lard  is  here  fubftituted  for  butter.  Sheep’s  totally  unconne&ed  with  each  other  : .  but  the  princi- 

wool  is  dry,  coarfe,  and  bad,  as  it  is  every  where  be-  pal  are  the  Apaches^a  brave,  warlike,  refolute  people; 

iween  the  tropics.'  fond  of  liberty,  and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  tyranny - 

The  vine  and  olive-tree  have  experienced  the  fame  and  oppreflion.  About  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century, . 
degeneracy.  The  cultivation  of  them  was  at  firft  pro-  thinking  themfelves  aggrieved -by  the  Spanilh  govern- 
hibited,  with  a  view  of  leaving  a  free  market  for  the  ment,  they  made  a  general  infurre&ion,  and  did  a r* 
commodities  of  the  mother-country.  In  1706,  per-  great  deal  of  mifehief;  but  were  at  laft  obliged  to- 
miffion  was  given  to  the  Jefuits,  and  a  little  afterwards  fubmit,  and  have  fince  been  curbed  by  ftronger  garri- 
io  the  marquis  Del  Valle,  a  defeendant  from  Cortes,  {bus.  Moil  of  the  natives  are  now  Chriftianj.  When; 

the. 
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M:|ver-  ^,3  gpan|ard8  fir/l  entered  this  country,  they  found 
Mczc-.y.  t^le  natives  well  clothed,  their  lands  cultivated,  their 
'  i  -  — '  ‘  yillagerneat,  and  their  houfes  built  with  ftone.  Their 
flocks  alfo  were  numerous,  and  they  lived  more  com¬ 
fortably  than  moft  of  the  other  favages  of  America. 
As  to  religion,  they  were  idolaters,  and  worfhipped  the 
fun  and  moon  5  but  whether  they  offered  human  facri- 
fices,  we  are  not  fuffieiently  informed. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  provinces  of  this  country, 
we  can  advance  nothing  certain;  fome  writers  making 
them  only  five,  others  10,  iy,  20,  and  25;  but  ad¬ 
ding  no  defeription,  either  of  them  or  the  towns  con- 
tained-in  them,  excepting  the  capital,  S  inta  Fe,  which 
we  are  told  (lands  near  the  fource  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  in  of  north  latitude,  and  about  130 
leagues  from  the  gulph  :  that  it  is  a  well-built,  hand- 
fome,  rich  town  ;  and  the  feat  of  the  bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  the  province, 
who  is  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  or  New- 
Spain. 

MEYER  (Felix),  an  eminent  landfcape  painter, 
was  born  at  Winterthur  in  1653,  and  received  his 
earlieft  inftruXion  from  a  painter  at  Nuremburg :  but 
lie  was  afterwards  a  difciple  of  Ermels,  a  good  land¬ 
fcape  painter,  whofe  manner  he  entirely  followed. — > 
In  fearch  of  (till  greater  improvement,  however,  he 
travelled  to  Italy  :  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with 
his  conftitutiott,  he  retired  to  Switzerland;  where, 
as  he  was  indefatigable  in  furveying  all  the  beauty, 
the  wildnefs,  and  magnificence  of  nature  in  thofe 
romantic feenes,  le  made  a  multitude  of  noble  de- 
figns,  w  ich  procured  him  very  high  reputation.  As 
be  was  not  expert  at  painting  figures,  thofe  which  he 
inferted  in  his  own  piXures  be'ng  very  indifferent, 
fuch  of  his  landfcapes  as  were  fupplied  with  figures 
by  Roos  or  Rugendas,  are  accounted  moft  eftimable. 
He  died  in  >  71 3. 

MEYSENS  (John), a  painter  of  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence,  was  born  at  Bruflels  in  1612  ;  and  at  firft  was 
taught  the  principles  of  painting  by  Anthony  van 
Opftal,  but  afterwards  he  became  a  difciple  of  Nicho¬ 
las  vander  Horft  When  he  commenced  painter,  he 
undertook  both  hiftory  and  portrait :  but  the  latter 
feems  to  have  been  his  principal  employment ;  and  his 
reputation  for  that  ftyle  of  painting  became  very 
great  throughout  the  Low  Countries.  His  remarkable 
excellence  confided  in  his  producing  a  very  ftrikiifg 
refemblance,  in  his  finifhing  his  piftures  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  aad  in  giving  them  a  lively  and  good 
expreflion. 

MEZ  E  R  A  Y  (Francis  Eud  jee  de ) ,  an  eminent  French 
hiftorian,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  Eudes  a  furgeon,  was  bom 
at  Rye,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  1610;  and  took  the 
furname  of  Mazer  ay,  from  a  hamlet  near  Rye.  Ha¬ 
ving  performed  his  ftudies  at  Caen,  he  difeovered  a 
flrong  inclination  to  poetry  ;  but  going  to  Paris,  he, 
by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  friends,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  politics  and  hiftory,  and  procured  the 
place  of  commiffary  at  war,  which  he  held  for  two 
campaigns.  He  then  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  college 
of  St  Barbe,  in  the  midft  of  books  and  manuferipts  ; 
and,  in  1643,  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  the  Hiftory 
of  France,  in  folio;  and  fome  years  after,  the" other  two 
volumes.  Mezeray  in  that  work  ftirpaffed  all  who  had 
written  the  hiftory  of  France  before  him,  and  was  re¬ 


warded  by  the  king  with  a  penfion  of  4000  livrea.'  In  Mezeray 
1 668,  he  publifhed  an  Abridgement  of  his  Hiftory  of  (1 
France,  in  three  volumes  4to,  which  was  well  received  vIczr  iac* 
by  the  public:  but  as  he  inferted  in  that  work  the  origin  v  '* 
of  moft  of  the  taxes  with  very  free  reflexions,  Mr  Col¬ 
bert  complained  of  it,  when  Mezeray  promifed  to  cor- 
reX  what  he  had  done  in  a  fecond  edition  ;  but  thofe 
correXions  being  only  palliations,  the  minifter  caufed 
half  of  his  penfion  to  be  fupprefled.  Mezeray  com¬ 
plained  of  this  in  very  fevere  terms ;  when  he  obtained 
no  other  anfwer  than  the  fuppreffion  of  the  other  half. 

Vexed  at  this  treatment,  he  refolved  to  write  on  fob. 
jeXs  that  could  not  expofe  him  to  fuch  difappoint- 
ments ;  and  compofed  his  treatife  on  the  origin  of  the 
French,  which  did  him  much  honour.  He  was  elec¬ 
ted  perpetual  fecretary  to  the  French  academy  ;  and 
died  in  1682.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  extreme¬ 
ly  negligent  in  his  perfon  ;  and  fo  carelefs  in  his  drefs, 
that  he  might  have  paffed  for  a  beggar  rather  than 
for  what  he  was.  He  was  aXually  feized  one  morning 
by  the  archers  ties  pauvres,  or  parifh-officers  ;  which 
miftake  was  fo  far  from  provoking  him,  that  he  was 
highly  diverted  with  it,  and  told  them,-  that  “  he  was 
not  able  to  walk  on  foot,  but  that  as  foon  as  a  new 
wheel  was  put  to  his  chariot,  he  would  attend  them 
wherever  they  thought  proper.”  He  ufed  to  ftudy 
and  write  by  candle-light,  even  at  noon-day  in  fum- 
mer;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  no  fun  in  the  world, 
always  waited  upon  his  company  to  the  door  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand.  With  regard  to  religion,  he  affec¬ 
ted  Pyrrhonifm  ;  which  however  was  not,  it  feems,  fo 
much  in  his  heart  as  in  his  mouth.  This  appeared 
frorft  hislafl  licknefs:  for  having  fent  for  thofe  friends 
who  had  been  the  moft  ufual  witneffes  of  his  licentious 
talk  about  religion,  he  made  a  fort  of  recantation, 
which  he  concluded  with  deiiring  them  “  to  forgot 
what  he  might  formerly  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeX  of 
religion,  and  to  remember,  that  Mezeray  dying  was 
a  better  believer  than  Mezeray  in  health.”  Befides 
his  hiftory,  he  alfo  wrote,  1.  A  continuation  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  Turks.  2.  A  French  tranflation  of 
John  de  Sarifbury’s  Latin  treatife  on  the  vanities  of  the 
court.  3.  There  are  attributed  to  him  fcveral  fatires 
againft  the  government ;  and  in  particular,  thofe  that 
bear  the  name  of  Sandricourt. 

MEZIERS,  a  ftrong  town  of  France  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  with  a  citadel.  It  was  befieged  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army  by  Charles  V.  who  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  in  152  1.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Meafe,  partly 
upon  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  Valley,  in  E.  Long.  3.  48. 

N.  Lat.  49.  46. 

MEZIRIAC  (Claude  Gafpar  Backet  Sieur  de), 
one  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  of  the  1  7th  century, 
was  born  -at  Brefle,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family. 

He  was  a  good  poet  in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  ; 
an  excellent  grammarian,  a  great  Greek  feholar,  and  an 
admirable  critic.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  controver- 
fies,  both  in  philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  was  deeply 
(killed  in  algebra  and  geometry,  of  which  laft  he  gave 
proof  by  publishing  the  fix  books  of  Diophantes,  en¬ 
riched  with  a  very  able  Commentary  and  Notes.  In 
his  youth  he  fpent  a  confiderable  time  at  Paris  and  at 
Rome :  at  which  laft  place  he  wrote  a  fmall  colleXion 
ef  Italian  poems,  in  competition  with  Vaugelas,  who 
was  there  at  the  fame  time  ;  among  which  there  are 
imitations 
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M»* utoth,  imitation*  of  the  rno'l  beautiful  fimilles  contained  in 
t^le  e'»ht  firft  books  of  the  Zineid.  He  alto  tranfla- 
1  .  ted  Ovid’s  Epiftles ;  a  great  part  of  which  he  illuftra- 

ted  with  very  curious  Commentaries  of  his  own.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  they  talked  of  making  him  preceptor 
of  Louis  XIII. :  upon  which  he  left  the  court  in  great 
hafle,  and  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  never  felt  fo 
much  pain  upon  any  occation  of  his  life;  for  he  feemed 
to  have  already  upon  his  fhoulders  the  important  weight 
©f  the  whole  kingdom.  He  undertook  the  tranllation 
of  all  Plutarch’s  works,  with  notes  ;  which  he  had 
brought  nearly  to  a  conclufion,  when  he  died  at  Bourg, 
in  Brefle,  anno  1638,  at  45  years  of  age-  He  left 
behind  him  feveral  finifhed  works,  that  were  not 
printed. 

MEZUZOTH,  in  the  Jewilh  cuftoms,  certain 
pieces  of  parchment  which  the  Jews  fix  to  the  door- 
polls  of  their  houfes,  taking  that  literally  which  Mo¬ 
les  commands  them,  faying,  “  Thou  (halt  never  for¬ 
get  the  laws  of  thy  God,  but  thou  lhalt  write  them 
upon  the  pods  of  thy  houfe,  and  on  thy  gates.” 
This  expreffion  means  nothing  elfe,  but  that  thou 
fhalt  always  remember  them,  whether  thou  Cornell 
into  thy  houfe  or  goeil  out.  But  the  Hebrew  doc¬ 
tors  imagined,  that  the  lawgiver  meant  fomething 
more  than  this.  They  pretended,  that,  to  avoid  ma¬ 
king  themfelves  ridiculous,  by  writing  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  without  their  doors,  or  rather  to  avoid 
expofing  themfelves  to  the  profanation  of  the  wick-* 
ed,  they  ought  at  lead  to  write  them  on  a  parchment, 
and  to  enclofe  it  in  fomething.  Therefore  they  wrote 
thele  words  upon  a  fquare  piece  of  parchment  prepa¬ 
red  on  purpofe,  with  a  particular  ink,  and  a  fquare 
kind  of  charadler.  Deut.  vi. 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  “  Hear, 
O  Ifrael,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  & c.”— - 
Then  they  left  a  little  fpace,  and  afterwards  Went  on, 
Deut.  xi.  13.  “  And  it  lhall  come  to  pafs,  if  thou 

lhalt  hearken  diligently  to  my  commandments,  &c.” 
as  far  as,  “  Thou  lhalt  write  them  upon  the  door- 
polls  of  thy  houfe,  See.”  After  this  they  rolled  up 
the  parchment,  and  put  it  into  a  cafe  of  reeds  or  other 
matter ;  they  wrote  on  the  end  of  the  cafe  the  word 
Shaciai ,  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  God  ;  and  they 
pvt  it  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  chambers,  and  all 
places  moll  frequented  ;  they  fixed  it  to  the  knockers 
of  the  door,  on  the  right  fide  ;  and  as  often  as  they 
entered  in  or  went  out  they  touched  it  in  this  place, 
with  the  end  of  their  finger,  which  they  afterwards 
kilTed  out  of  devotion.  The  Hebrew  word  mezuza 
properly  fignifies  the  door-polls  of  a  houfe ;  but  it 
is  alfo  given  to  this  roll  of  parchment  now  men¬ 
tioned. 

M  EZZOT1NTO,  a  particular  manner  of  reprefent- 
ing  figures  on  copper,  fo  as  to  form  prints  in  imitation 
of  painting  in  Indian  ink.  See  Engraving. 

The  invention  of  this  art  has  been  ufually  attribu¬ 
ted  te  prjfice  Rupert.  But  Baron  Heinikin,  a  very 
judicious  and  accurate  writer  upon  the  fubjedl  of  en¬ 
graving,  aliens,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that 
it  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  de  Siegan,  an  officer  in  the 
fervice  of  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  who  firft  engraved 
in  this  manner;  and  that  the  print  which  he  produ¬ 
ced  was  a  portrait  of  the  princefs  Amelia  Elizabeth 
of  Heffe,  engraved  in  the  year  1643.  Prince  Rupert 
learned  ;he  fecret  from  this  gentleman,  and  brought 


it  into  England  when  he  came  over  the  fecond  time  Mmo* 
with  Charles  II.  Prince  Rupert’s  print  of  An  Exe-  t!nto‘ 
cutioner  holding  a  Sword  in  one  Hand  and  a  Head  Y 
in  the  other,  a  half  length,  from  Spagnolettq,  is  da¬ 
ted  1658.  This  art  has  never  been  cultivated  with 
iuccefs  in  any  country  but  England 

The  prince  laid  his  grounds  on  the  plate  with  a 
channelled  roller ;  but  one  Sherwin,  about  the  fame 
time,  laid  his  grounds  with  a  half-round  file,  which 
was  prefled  down  with  a  heavy  piece  of  lead.  Both 
thefe  grounding  tools  have  been  laid  afide  for  many 
years  ;  and  a  hand-tool,  refcmbling  a  fhoemaker’s  cut¬ 
ting-board-knife,  with  a  fine  crenelling  on  the  edge, 
was  introduced  by  one  Edial,  a  fmith  by  trade,  who 
afterwards  became  a  mezzotinto  painter.  r 

It  is  very  different  from  the  common  way  of  en¬ 
graving.  To  perform  it,  they  rake,  hatch,  or  punch, 
the  furface  of  the  plate  all  over  with  a  knife,  or  in- 
llrument  made  for  the  purpofe,  firft.  one  way,  then 
the  other,  acrofa,  8cc.  till. the  furface  of  the  plate  be 
thu3  entirely  furrowed  with  lines  or  furrows,  dole 
and  as  it  were  contiguous  to  each  other ;  fo  that,  if 
an  impreffion  was  then  taken-  from  it,  it  would  be  one 
uniform  blot  or  fmut.  This  done,  the  defign  is 
drawn  or  marked  on  the  fame  face  ;  after  which,  they 
proceed  with  burnifhers,  ferapers,  &c.  to  expunge-and 
take  out  the  dents  or  furrows,  in  all  the  parts  where 
the  lights  of  the  piece  are  to  be  ;  arid  that  more  or 
lefs  as  the  lights  are  to  be  ftronger  or  fainter  ;  leaving 
thofe  parts  black  which  are  to  reprefent  the  fliadowi 
or  deepenings  of  the  draught. 

As  it  is  much  eafier  to  fcrape  or  burnifh  -away 
parts  of  a  dark  ground  correfponding  with  the  outline 
of  any  defign  Iketched  upon  it,  than  to  form  ft$i£ks 
upon  a  light  ground  by  an  infinite  number  of  hatches* 
llrokcs,  and  points,  which  mud  all  terminate  with  ex- 
aftnefs  on  the  outline,  as  well  as  differ  in  their  force 
and  manner  ;  the  method  of  feraping,  as  it  is  called* 
in  mezzotinto,  confequently  becomes  much  more- 
eafy  and  expeditious  than  3ny  other  method  of 
engraving.  The  inftruments  ufed  in  this  kind  of  en¬ 
graving  are  cradles,  ferapers,  and  burnifhers. . 

In  this  engraving,  the  plate  mull  be  prepared  and' 
polifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  other  engraving  ;; 
and  afterwards  divided  equally  by  lines  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  traced'  out  with  very  foft  chalk. — - 
The  diilance  of  thefe  lines  Ihould  be  about  one-third- 
of  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  cradle  which  is  to- 
be  ufed,  and  thefe  lines  ffisuld  he  marked  with  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  or  ftrokes  of  the  chalk.  The' cradle  is- 
then  to  be  placed  exadlly  betwixt  the  two  firft  lines,; 
and  palled  forwards  in  the  fame  difedlion  ;  being  kept 
as  Heady  as  poffible,  and  prefled  upon  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  force.  The  fame  operation  muft  be  repeated 
with  refpedl  to  all  the  other  lines  ;  till  the  inftrument- 
has  thus  palled  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  plate. — > 

Other  lines  muft  be  then  drawn  from  the  extremities 
of  the  other  two  fides,  in  the  fame  manner 4  which, 
interfering  the  firft  at  right  angles,  will  with  them 
form  fquarcs  ;.  and  the  fame  operation  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  with  the  cradle  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  firft. 

New  lines  muft  then  be  drawn  diagonally,  and  the 
cradle  paffed  betwixt  them  as  before  ;  and  when  the 
firft  diagonal  operation  is  performed,  the  lines  muft 
be  croffed  at.  right  angles,  as  the  former,  and  the 
7  cradles 
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cradles  pafled  betwixt  them  in  the  fame  manner. — 
The  plate  having  undergone  the  aftion  of  the  cradle, 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  firft  order  of  lines, 
a  fecond  fet  muft  be  fqrmed,  having  the  famediftances 
from  each  other  as  the  firft.  But  they  muft  be  fo 
placed  as  to  divide  thofe  already  made  into  fpaces 
one-third  lefs  than  their  whole  extent ;  i.  e.  every  one 
after  the  firft  on  each  fide  will  take  in  one-third  of  that 
before  it,  e.  g.  beginningat  A,  of  Which  the  firft  third 
muft  be  left  out  j  a  third  of  B  will  confequently  be 
taken  in,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Tliefe  lines  of  the  fecond 
order  muft  be  marked  with  fmall  letters,  or  lefler  ftrokes 
to  diftinguifti  them  from  the  firft  s  and  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plate  muft  be  purfued  with  refpedt  to  them 
as  was  pra&ifed  for  the  others.  When  this  fecond 
operation  is  finirtied,  a  third  order  of  lines  muft  be 
made  ;  the  firft  of  which,  e.  g.  in  A,  muft  omit  two- 
thirds  of  it,  and  confequently  take  in  two-thirds  of 
B,  &c.  By  thefe  means,  the  original  fpaces  will  be 
exaftly  divided  into  equal  thirds ;  and  the  cradle  muft 
be  again  employed  betwixt  thefe  lines  as  before. — * 
When  the  whole  of  this  operation  is  finifned,  it  is 
called  one  turn  }  but  in  order  to  produce  a  very  dark 
and  uniform  ground,  the  plate  muft  undergo  the  re¬ 
petition  of  all  thefe  feveral  operations  for  above 
twenty  times  5  beginning  to  pafs  the  cradle  again  be¬ 
twixt  the  firft  lines,  and  proceeding  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  through  all  the  reft.  When  the  plate  is  prepared 
with  a  proper  ground,  the  (ketch  muft  be  chalked  on 
it,  by  rubbing  the  paper  on  the  backfide  with  chalk. 
It  is  alfo  proper  to  overtrace  it  afteibvards  with  black 
lead  or  Indian  ink.  The  fcraping  is  then  performed, 
by  pairing  or  cutting  away  the  grain  of  the  ground 
in  various  degrees  ;  fo  that  none  of  it  is  left  in  the 
-or  iginal  ftate  except  in  the  touches  of  the  ftrongeft 
(hade.  The  general  manner  of  proceeding  is  the  fame 
as  drawing  with  white  upon  black  paper.  The  maf- 
fes  of  light  are  firft  begun  with ;  and  thofe*  parts 
which  go  off  into  light  in  their  upper  part,  but  are 
brown  below :  the  reflections  are  then  entered  upon  ; 
after  which  the  plate  is  bladkened  with  a  printer’s 
blacking-ball  made  of  felt,  in  order  to  difcover  the  ef- 
fedl :  and  then  the  work  is  proceeded  with ;  obferving 
always  to  begin  every  part  in  the  places  where  the 
ftrongeft  lights  are  to  be. 

The  art  of  fcraping  mezzotintoes  has  been  applied 
to  the  printing  with  a  variety  of  colours,  in  order  to 
produce  the  refemblance  of  paintings.  The  inventor 
of  the  method  of  doing  this  was  J.  C.  Le  Blon,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Frankfort,  and  pupil  of  Carlo  Marata,  between 
the  years  1720  and  1730.  It  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
inventor  on  this  principle,  that  there  are  three  primi¬ 
tive  colours,  of  which  all  the  reft  may  be  compofed 
by  mixing  them  in  various  proportions ;  that  any  two 
of  thefe  colours  being  mixed  together,  preferve  their 
original  power,  and  only  produce  a  third  colour  fuch 
as  their  compound  muft  neceffarily  give  ;  but  if  tranf- 
parent  colours  be  mixed,  and  three  primitive  kinds  com¬ 
pounded  together,  they  deftroyeach  other,  and  produce 
black,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  proportion  to  the  equa¬ 
lity  or  inequality  of  the  mixture  ;  and  that  if,  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  three  colours  be  laid,  either  feparately  or 
upon  each  other,  by  three  plates,  engraved  correfpon- 
dently  on  thefe  principles  to  the  colouring  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  the  whole  variety  of  teints  neceffary  may  be  pro- 
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duced.  The  requifites,  therefore,  to  the  execution  of 
any  defign  in  this  method  of  printing  are  as  follow : 
1.  To  fettle  a  plan  of  the  colouring  to  be  imitated  5 
fliowing  where  the  prefence  of  each  of  the  three 
Ample  colours  is  neceflary,  either  in  its  pure  ftate  or 
combined  with  fome  other,  to  produce  the  effect  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  to  reduce  this  plan  to  a  painted  /ketch  of 
each,  in  which  not  only  the  proper  outlines,  but  the 
degree  of  ftrength,  /hould  be  expreffed.  2.  To  en¬ 
grave  three  plates  according  to  this  plan,  which  may 
print  each  of  the  colours  exa£tly  in  the  places  where, 
and  proportion  in  which,  they  are  wanted.  3.  To- 
find  three  tranfparent  fubftances  proper  for  printing 
with  thefe  three  primitive  colours.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr  Le  Blon  prepared  the  plates  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  three  plates  of  copper  were  firft  well  fitted 
with  refpedi  to  fize  and  figure  to  each  other,  and 
grounded  in  the  fame  manner  ns  thofe  defigned  for 
mezzotinto  prints  :  and  the  exaft  place  and  boundary 
of  each  of  the  three  primitive  colours,  conformably 
to  the  defign,  were  (ketched  out  on  three  papers, 
anfwering  in  dimenfions  to  the  plate.  Thefe  (ketches 
were  then  chalked  on  the  plates ;  and  all  the  parts  of 
each  plate  that  were  not  to  convey  the  colour  to  which 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  print,  were  entirely  ferap- 
ed  away,  as  in  forming  the  light  of  mezzotinto  prints. 
The  parts  that  were  to  convey  the  colours  were  then 
worked  upon  ;  and  where  the  moll  light  or  diluted 
teints  of  the  colour  were  to  be,  the  grain  in  the 
ground  was  proportionably  taken  off ;  but  where  the 
full  colour  was  required,  it  was  left  entire.  In  this 
regard  was  had,  not  only  to  the  effects  of  the  colour 
in  its  fimple  ftate,  but  to  its  combined  operation,  ei¬ 
ther  in  producing  orange-colour,  green,  or  purple,  by 
its  admixture  with  one  alone ;  and  likewife  to  its 
forming  brown,  grey,  and  (hades  of  different  degrees, 
by  its  co-operation  with  both  th£  others.  But  though 
the  greateft  part  of  the  engraving  was  performed  in 
the  mezzotinto  manner,  yet  the  graver  was  employed 
occafionally  for  (lengthening  the  (hades,  and  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  outline  where  it  required  great  accuracy 
and  fteadinefs.  It  was  found  neceflary  fometimes  to 
have  two  feparate  plates  for  printing  the  fame  colour, 
in  order  to  produce  a  ftronger  effedt  j  but  the  fecond 
plate,  which  was  ufed  to  print  upon  the  firft,  was  in¬ 
tended  only  to  glaze  and  foften  the  colours  in  parti  i 
cular  parts  that  might  require  it.  With  refpeft  to 
the  black  and  brown  teints,  which  could  not  be  fo 
conveniently  produced  in  a  due  degree  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  colours,  umber  and  black  were  likewife 
ufed. 

With  refpeft  to  the  order  in  which  the  plates  are 
to  be  applied,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
colour  which  is  lead  apparent  in  the  pi&ure  (hould  be 
laid  on  firft  ;  that  which  is  betwixt  the  mod  and 
lead  apparent  next }  and  that  which  predominates 
laft  ;  except  where  there  may  be  occafion  for  two 
plates  for  the  fame  colour,  as  was  before-mentioned  ; 
or  where  there  is  any  required  for  adding  browns  and 
(hades. 

Mr  Le  Blon  applied  this  art  to  portraits,  and  (bow¬ 
ed,  by  the  fpecimtns  he  produced,  the  portability  of 
its  being  brought,  by  farther  improvements,  to  afford 
imitations  of  painting  which  might  have  fome  value. 
It  is  neverthelefs  much  better  adapted  to  the  Ampler 
fubje&s, 
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Mizfmi,  fubje&s,  where  there  are  fewer  intermixtures  of  co-  fquamofa,  compofed  of  fmall  plates,  found  in  Sweden 
.  Mica-  lours;  and  where  the  accuracy  of  the  reflections,  and  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  3.  Compofed  of  fine  1 

Vr  '  demi-teints,  are  Hot  fo  effentially  neceffary  to  the  particles  like  chaff.  4.  Talcum  officinale,  crumpled 

truth  of  the  defign,  from  the  greater  latitude  of  form,  mica,  compofed  of  crumpled  plates, 
and  difpofition  of  the  colour,  as  in  plants,  anatomical  II.  Mica  colorata  martialis, colour :d  and  martial  glim- 
figures,  and  fome  fubjefts  of  architecture.  But  per-  tner.  Of  this  there  are  many  varieties.  1.  Brown  and 

haps  plates  engraved  or  rather  firtifhed  with  the  tool,  femitranfparent,  found  in  Lapland.  2.  Confifting  of 

particularly  with  refpeCt  to  the  outline,  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  accommodated  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes  than  thofe 
prepared  only  by  feraping. 

Mr  Cochin  remarks,  at  the  end  of  an  account  he 
has  given  of  Mr  Le  Blon’s  manner,  that  though  this 


fine  and  minute  feales,  of  a  brown,  deep-green,  light* 
green,  or  black  colour,  found  in  different  parts  of  Swe¬ 
den,  3.  Twifted  or  crumpled  glimmer,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  found  alfo  in  Sweden.  4.  Chaffy  glim¬ 
mer,  of  a  black  colour,  found  in  the  ftone  called  horn* 


ingenious  artift  confined  his  method  principally  to  the  berg,  occurring  in  moll  of  the  Swedifh  copper  mines* 
ufe  of  three  colours ;  yet,  fhould  this  invention  be  as  at  Norberg,  Flodberg,  See.  $.  CryftaUized  glim- 
again  taken  up  and  cultivated,  there  would  be  more  mer,  with  ere  if  feales,  or  with  hexagonal  horizontal 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  ufing  a  greater  variety  ;  and  plates,  found  alfo  in  Sweden. 

that  feveral  different  kinds  might  be  printed  by  one  Moft  of  thefe  (tones  are  fuppofed  abfolutely  to  re¬ 
plate  ;  provided  they  were  laid  on  in  their  refpeCiively  lift  the  fire  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underflood  only  of  cer- 
proper  places  by  printing-balls,  which  fliould  be  ufed  tain  degrees  of  heat,  and  when  they  are  mixed  with 
for  that  colour  only.  His  hint  might  however  be  certain  bpdiep,  Cronftedt  obferves,  however,  that  they 
very  greatly  improved,  by  the  further  affiftance  of  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  vitrefeent ;  becaufu 
pencils,  accommodated  to  the  plates,  for  laying  on  the  they  melt  with  that  degtee  of  heat  in  which  nei- 
colours  in  the  proper  parts. — For  the  method  of  ther  quartz  nor  limeflone  are  in  the  fmalleft  de¬ 
taking  off  mezzotinto  prints  on  glafs,  fee  Back-  gree  altered.  They  are  dill  more  readily  melted 
painting.  when  either  naturally  or  artificially  combined  with 

MIASMA,  among  phyficians,  a  particular  kind  of  a  martial  earth.  Hence  fome  ores,  though  much 
effluvia,  by  which  certain  fevers,  particularly  intermit-  mixed  with  mica,  may  be  very  readily  melted  ;  while 
tents,  are  produced.  others,  in  which  the  fame  fubftance  is  mixed  with 

MICA,  Daze,  Tak,  Mufcovy-glaft,  Glimmer,  or  quartz,  it  may  be  impoflible  to  melt ;  becaufe  the  mica 
Glift  ;  a  genus  of  magnefian  earths,  known  by  the  fiol-  renders  the  quartz  fo  compact  as  to  prevent  it  from 
lowing  characters:  1.  They  contift  of  thin  flexible  cracking.  It  does  the  fame  with  an  apyrous  clay* 
particles,  divifible  into  plates  or  leaves,  having  a  fliining  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  lapis  ollaris  refills  the  fire 
furface.  2.  Thefe  leaves  or  feales,  expofed  to  the  fire,  fo  ftrongly. 

lofe  their  flexibility  and  become  brittle,  feparating  af-  M.  Margraaf  afTerts,  that  he  has  obtained  Epfom 
terwards  into  thinner  leaves:  but  in  a  quick  and  ftiong  fait  from  talc;  and  Mr  Fabroni  informs  us,  that  in 
fire  they  curl  or  crumple,  which  is  a  flep  towards  fn-  decompofing  nitre  by  means  of  a  micaceous  fuhflance, 
lion  ;  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  them  into  as  foon  as  the  acid  is  diftilled  there  rifes  fome  other 
pure  glafs  without  addition.  3.  They  melt  eafily  with  fubilance  hitherto  unknown  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
borax,  the  microcofmic  fait,  and  alkaline  fait  5  and,  tion  :  he  adds,  that  on  employing  aqua  regia  or  marine 
by  means  of  the  two  former  falts,  may  be  brought  to  acid  to  diffolve  this  fubflance,  the  yellow  colour  which 
a  clear  glafs  before  the  blow-pipe.  That  which  chn-  refults  from  the  folution  fhows  that  it  contains  fome 
tains  iron,  however,  is  more  fufible  than  the  uncolour-  iron.  This  lall  affertion  is  confirmed  by  M.  Monnet, 
ed  earths  of  this  kind.  No  loofe  or  friable  mica  has  who  found  that  phlogiflicated  alkali  and  folution  of 
yet  been  difeovered,  but  all  of  an  indurated  kind.  Its  galls  produce  a  bluilh  colour  with  that  of  mica.  He 
fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Fabroni,  is  about  3000.  adds,  that  its  component  parts  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
Kirwan  tells  us,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fubr  of  afbeflos,  excepting  only  that  the  latter  contain* 
fiance,  when  it  contains  much  iron,  is  from  2535  to  more  iron. 

30CO.  An  hundred  parts  of  the  colourlefs  kind  con-  Cronftedt  informs  us,  that  the  martial  mica  acquires 
tain  38  of  filex,  28  of  argill,  20 of  magnefia,  and  l4of  a  fhining  yellow  colour  in  a  calcining  heat,  which  has 
the  moft  dephlogifticated  calx  of  iron.  Martial  mica  induced  many  to  examine  it  in  hopes  of  finding  gold  ; 
contains  alfo  to  or  12  per  cent,  of  a  more  phlogifti-  though  no  metal  can  be  obtained  from  it  except  iron, 
cated  calx  of  iron  ;  whence  its  various  colours  are  de-  which  may  be  diffolved  by  means  of  aqua  regia.  A 
rived,  and  a  proportionably  fmaller  quantity  of  the  late  German  author  indeed  has  pretended,  that  he  pro- 
otlier  ingredients.  The  fpecies  are,  duced  from  mica  an  unknown  femimetal  which  refem- 

I.  Mica  alba,  colourlefs  or  pure  mica ;  of  which  bled  iron  mixed  with  zinc.  He  owned,  however,  that 
there  are  the  following  varieties.  1.  Mufcovy  glafs,  he  made  ufe  of  a  flux  compofed  of  feveral  metals,  fome 
confifting  of  large  parallel  plates,  and  as  tranfparent  as  of  which  probably  united  with  the  talc,  and  thus  dc- 
glafs,  found  in  Siberia  and  Sweden.  This  differs  ex-  ceived  him.  1  he  talc  cubes,  which  are  micaceous  bo* 
ternally  from  the  common  talc,  in  being  more  foapy  dies  of  the  figure  of  aluminous  cryftals,  are  much  va- 
to  the  touch.  An  hundred  part6  of  it  contain  50  of  lued  and  fought  after  by  feme  mineralogifts.  They 
filex,  45  of  mild  magnefia,  and  5  of  argill  or  clay,  are  met  with  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden  5  and  when  bro- 
Venetian  talc  is  white,  grey,  yellowifti,  or  greenilh,  ken  are  found  to  cenfift  of  an  iron  ore  frequently  mix- 
and  femitranfparent.  It  is  much  more  tender  and  ed  with  a  marcafitical  copper  ore,  and  are  only  cover- 
brittle  than  mica,  and  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  fcratch-  ed  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  mica.  The  broad  and 
ed  with  the  nail.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  272Q  2. Mica  tranfparent  talc  named  Mufcovy-glafs  is  ufed  inftead  of 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  4  s  .glafs 
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Micah,  glafs  for  windows ;  and  has  this  advantage  above  com- 

Michacl.  men  giafs>  that  it  refills  the  expbfion  of  cannon. 

*  Cronftedt  thinks  that  it  might  be  advantageoufly  ufed 
for  covering  lioufes.  The  twilled  or  crumpled  mica, 
found  in  fome  places  of  Sweden,  is  manufactured  into 
kettles  and  other  ve'ffeb,  likewife  into  hearths  for 
chimneys;  “and  the  powder  which  falls  in  the  work¬ 
ing  (fays  our  author)  may  be  mixed  with  the  common 
fait  for  the  diftillation  of  the  muriatic  acid.” 

According  to  M.  Magellan,  many  mineral  fubftan- 
ces  may  have  the  glittering  appearance  of  talc  without 
really  belonging  to  that  genus.  An  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  he  happened  to  obferve  in  Mr  Wedge- 
wood’s  work.  It  was  an  unexpected  refult  from  vi¬ 
triol  calcined  to  redriefs,  then  mixed  without  being 
walked  with  common  fait.  It  now  underwent  a  fe- 
cond  calcination  under  a  muffle,  with  a  heat  fomewhat 
ilrbhger ;  about  the  tenth  degree  of  his  thermometer. 
The  colour  was  of  a  dark  purple,  and  the  Ihining  par¬ 
ticles  fo  bright  as  to  fhow  their  glaffy  form,  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  true  mica. 

MICAH,  or  The  Book  of  Micah ,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Tefta'meht,  written  by  the  prophet  Micah, 
who  is  the  feventh  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  He  is 
cited  by  Jeremiah,  and  prophefied  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  He  cenfures  the  reign¬ 
ing  vices  of  Jerufalem  and  Samaria,  and  denounces  the 
judgments  of  God  againll  both  kingdoms.  He  like¬ 
wife  foretek  the  confufion  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  the  glorious  fuccefs  of 
his  church. 

MICHAEL,  or  Michel,  (i.  e.  who  is  like  to 
God  ?)  The  fcripture  account  of  Michael  is,  that  he 
was  an  archangel,  whoprefided  over  the  Jewilh  nation, 
as  other  angels  did  over  the  Gentile  world,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Perfia  and  Greece,  (Dan. 
x.  13.);  that  he  had  an  army  of  angels  under  his 
command  (Rev.xii.  7.)  ;  that  he  fought  with  the  Dra¬ 
gon,  or  Satan  and  his  angels ;  and  that,  contending 
with  the  Devil,  he  difputed  about  the  body  of  Mofes, 
(Jude  9.)  As  to  the  combat  between  Michael  and 
the  Dragon,  fome  authors  underftand  it  literally,  and 
think  it  means  the  expullion  of  certain  rebellious 
angels,  with  their  head  or  leader,  from  the  prefence 
of  God.  Others  take  it  in  a  figurative  fenfe  ;  and  re¬ 
fer  it,  either  to  the  conteft  that  happened  at  Rome 
between  St  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  in  which  the 
apollle  prevailed  ever  the  magician,  or  to  thofe  violent 
perfecutions  under  which  the  church  laboured  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  which  happily  ccafed  when  the. 
powers  of  the  world  became  Chriftians.  Among  the 
commentators  who  maintain  the  former  opinion  is 
Grotius  ;  and  among  thofe  who  take  it  in  a  figurative 
fenfe  are  Hammond  and  Mede. 

The  conteft  about  the  body  of  Mofes  is  likewife  ta¬ 
ken  both  literally  and  figuratively.  Thofe  who  under¬ 
ftand  it  literally  are  of  opinion,  that  Michael  by  the 
order,  of  God  hid  the  body  of  Mofes  after  his- death  ; 
and  that  the  Devil  endeavoured  to  difcover  it,  as  a  fit 
means  to  entice  the  people  to  idolatry,  by  a  fuperfti- 
tious  worfhip  of  his  relics.  But  this  dilpute  is  figura¬ 
tively  underftood  to  be  a  controverfy  about  rebuilding 
the  temple,  and  relloring  the  fervice  of  God  among 
the  Jews  at  Jerufalem  ;  the  Jewifii  church  being  fit’y 
enough  ft y led  the  body  of  Mofes.  It  is  thought  by 
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fome,  that  this  ftory  of  the  conteft  between  Michael  jviicharf. 

and  the  Devil  was  taken  by  St  Jude  out  of  an  apocry-  — . . i  > 

phal  book  called,  The  Ajjumption  of  Mofes. 

The  Romilh  church  celebrates  three  appearances  of 
Michael,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  fcripture, 
and  which  have  happened,  they  fay,  a  long  time  after 
the  age  of  the  apoltles.  '  The  firft  appearance  of  this 
archangel  was  at  Coloffae  in  Phrygia,  but  at  what  time 
is  uncertain.  The  fccond  is  that  of  mount  Garganus, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  third  is  his  appearance  to  Aubert  bi- 
fhop  of  Avranches,  upon  a  rock  called  the  Tomb, 
where  at  this  day  is  the  abbey  of  St  Michael.  This 
was  about  the  year  706.  The  firft  of  thefe  feftivals 
is  obferved  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  fecond  on 
the  8th  of  May,  and  the  laft  on  the  16th  of  Ofto- 
ber.  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  it  was  Michael  the 
archangel  who  conduced  the  Ifraelites  in  their  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  wildernefs,  (fee  Ex.  xxxii.  20,  23* 
and  xxxiii.  2.)  ;  that  it  was  he  who  appeared  to  Mofes 
in  the  burning  bulh  ;  who  appeared  to  Jsfhua  in  the 
fields  of  Jericho,  and  to  Gideon  and  Manoah  the  father 
of  Samfon  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  him  have  been  impu¬ 
ted  the  greateft  part  of  the  moll  remarkable  appear¬ 
ances  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament. 

Michael  Angelo.  See  Angelo. 

Mount  Michael ,  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  ftate- 
prifons  of  France,  lies  about  20  miles  from  Granville. 

It  is  a  rock  fituated  in  the  middle  ef  the  bay  of  Av¬ 
ranches  ;  and  is  only  acceffible  at  low  water.  Nature 
has  completely  fortified  one  fide,  by  its  craggy  and 
almoft  perpendicular  defeent,  which  renders  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  mount  it  by  any  addrefs  or  courage,  how¬ 
ever  confummate.  The  other  parts  are  furrounded  by 
walls  fenced  with  femilunar  towers  after  the  Gothic 
manner;  but  fufficiently  ftrong,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  fituation,  to  render  it  impregnable  to 
any  attack.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  begins  a 
ftreet  or  town,  which  winds  round  its  bafe  to  a  confi- 
derable  height.  Above  are  chambers  where  ftate-pri- 
foners-are  kept,  and  where  there  are  other  building* 
intended  for  refidence.  On  the  fummit  is  ere&ed  the 
abbey  itfelf,  occupying  a  prodigious  fpace  of  ground, 
and  of  a  ftrength  and  folidity  equal  to  its  enormous 
fize  ;  fince  it  lias  for  many  centuries  withftood  all  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  to  which  it  is  fo  much  expo- 
fed.  In  an  apartment,  called  the  Sale  de  Chava/erie, 
the  knights  of  St  Michael  ufed  to  meet  in  folemn  con¬ 
vocation  on  important  occafions.  They  were  the  de¬ 
fenders  and  guardians  of  this  mountain  and  abbey,  as 
thofe  of  the  temple,  and  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  were 
of  the  holy  fepulchre.  The  hall  in  which  they  met  is 
very  fpacious,  but  rude  and  barbarou.s.  At  one  end 
is  a  painting  of  the  archangel,  the  patron  of  their  or¬ 
der  ;  and  in  this  hall  Louis  XI.  firft  iiiftituted  and  in¬ 
verted  with  the  infignia  of  knighthood  the  chevaliers  of 
the  crofs  of  St  Michael.  There  is  a  miferable  dark 
apartment,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  many  eminent  ^ 

perfons  were  formerly  confined.  In  the  middle  of  it 
is  a  cage,  compofed  of  prodigious  bars  of  wood  ;  and 
the  wicket  which  gives  entrance  into  it  is  10  or  12 
inches  in  tfiicknefs.  The  infide  of  it  comprifes  about 
12  or  14  feet  fquare,  and  it  is  nearly  20  in  height.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  a  certain  newf- 
writer  in  Holland,  who  had  prefumed  to  print  fome 

ver$ 
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Michael,  very  fevere  and  farcaftic  reflexions  oa  Madame  de 
“Y— Maintenon,  was  confined  in  this  place.  Some  months 
after  his  publication,  he  was  induced,  by  a  perfon  fent 
exprefsly  far  that  purpofe,  to  make  a  tour  into  French 
Flanders,  The  moment  he  had  quitted  the  Dutch  ter- 
ritores,  he  was  put  under  arreft ;  and  immediately,  by 
his  majefty’s  exprefs  command,  conducted  to  Mount 
Michael,  where  he  was  fhutup  in  this  cage.  Here  he 
lived  upwards  of  23  years ;  and  here  he  at  length  ex¬ 
pired.  During  the  long  nights  of  winter,  no  candle 
or  tire  was  allowed  him.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
have  any  book.  He  faw  no  human  face,  except  the 
gaoler,  who  came  once  every  day  to  prefent  him, 
through  a  hole  in  the  wicket,  with  his  little  portion  of 
bread  and  wine.  No  inftrument  was  given  him  with 
which  he  could  deftroy  himfelf :  but  he  found  means 
at  length  to  draw  out  a  nail  from  the  wood,  with 
which  he  engraved,  or  cut  on  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
certain  fleurs  de  lis  and  armorial  bearings,  which  form¬ 
ed  his  only  employment  and  recreation.  They  are 
very  curioufly  performed  confidering  the  rudenefs  of 
his  tool. 

The  fab  terraneous  chambers  in  this  mountain  are 
faid  to  be  fo  numerous,  that  the  gaolers  themfelves  do 
not  know  them.  There  are  certain  dungeons  called 
oubliettes,  into  which  they  were  accuftomed  anciently 
to  let  down  malefaXors  guilty  of  very  heinous  crimes: 
they  provided  them  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  then  they  were  totally  forgotten,  and  left 
to  ^erifh  by  hunger  in  the  dark  vaults  of  the  rock. 
This  puniihment,  however,  has  not  been  infliXed  by 
any  king  in  the  laft  or  prefent  century. 

Here  alfo  is  a  remarkable  chamber,  in  one  corner 
of  which  is  a  kind  of  window  :  between  this  and  the 
wall  of  the  building  is  a  very  deep  fpace,  of  near  100 
feet  perpendicular,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  another 
window  opening  to  the  fea.  It  is  called  the  Hole  of 
Montgomcri ;  and  the  hiftory  of  it  is  as  follows:  In 
the  year  1559,  Henry  II.  king  of  France  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  killed  at  a  tournament  by  the  count  de  Mont- 
*■  See  gomeri  f.  He  was  a  Huguenot ;  and  having  efcaped 
France,  the  maifacre  of  Paris,  made  head  againft  the  royal 
n  I4°’  forces  in  Normandy,  fupported  by  qu-^en  Elizabeth 
with  arms  and  money.  Being  driven  from  his  fortrefles 
in  tliefe  parts,  he  retired  to  a  rock  called  the  Tombe - 
lame.  This  is  another  fimilar  to  Mount  Michael ;  only 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  it,  and  of  nearly  equal 
dimenlions.  At  that  time  there  was  a  caftle  upon  it, 
which  has  fince  been  demolifhed,  and  of  which  fcarce 
any  veftigts  now  remain.  From  this  fortrefs,  accef- 
fible  only  at  low-water,  he  continually  made  excurfions, 
and  annoyed  the  enemy,  who  never  dared  to  attack 
him.  He  coined  money,  laid  all  the  adjacent  country 
tender  contribution,  and  rendered  himfelf  unxverfally 
dreaded.  Defirous,  however,  to  furprife  Mount  Mi¬ 
chael,  he  found  means  to  engage  one  of  the  monks  re- 
fident  in  the  abbey  ;  who  promifed  to  give  him  the  fig- 
r.al  for  his  enterprife  by  difplaying  a  handkerchief. 
The  monk  having  made  the  lignal,  betrayed  him,  and 
armed  all  his  affociates,  who  waited  Montgomeri’s  ar¬ 
rival.  The  chieftain  came,  attended  by  50  chofen  fol- 
diers,  all  defperate,  and  capable  of  any  attempt.  They 
erofled  the  fand  ;  and  having  placed  their  fcaling-lad- 
ders,  mounted  one  by  one.  As  they  came  to  the  top, 
they  were  difpatched,  each  in  turn,  without  noife. 
Montgomeri,  who  followed  laft,  difeovered  the  per- 
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fidy,  and  efeaped  with  only  two  of  his  men,  with  whom  Michael, 
he  regained  the  Tombelaine.  They  preferve  with  great 
care  the  ladders  and  grappling  irons  ufed  on  this  oc-  < 

caiion.  The  count  was  at  lad  befieged  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  marelhal  de  Matignon,  in  1574,  at  Dom- 
front,  in  Normandy  ;  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who 
hated  him  for  having  been,  though  innocently,  the 
caufe  of  her  hufband’s  death,  caufed  him  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  executed. 

The  church  of  Mount  Michael  is  a  great  curiofity. 

It  Hands  on  nine  pillars  of  moll  enormous  dimenlions, 
built  on  the  folid  rock.  Each  of  them  appears  to  be 
about  25  feet  in  circumference  :  befides  thefe,  there  are 
two  others  much  inferior  in  lize,  on  which  the  centre 
of  the  church  refts,  and  over  which  is  the  tower.  The 
following  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
church :  In  the  reign  of  Childebert  II.  there  was  a 
bilhop  of  Avranches  named  St  Aubert.  To  this  holy 
man  the  archangel  Michael  was  pleafed  to  appear  one 
night,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  this  rock  to  build  a 
church.  St  Aubert  treated  this  as  a  dream  ;  upon 
which  the  angel  appeared  a  fecond  time  ;  and  being  Hill 
difobeyed,  he  returned  a  third  time,  when,  by  way  of 
imprinting  his  command  upon  the  faint’s  memory,  he 
made  a  hole  in  his  fkull,  by  touching  it  with  his  thumb. 

The  fkull  is  Hill  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church. 

It  is  inclofed  in  a  little  (hrine  of  gold,  and  a  cryftal, 
which  opens  over  the  orifice,  admits  the  gratification 
©f  curiofity  by  the  minuteft  examination  of  it.  The 
hole  is  of  a  fize  and  lhape  proportionable  to  the  thumb 
faid  to  have  produced  it ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  has  been  really  made  by  a  knife  or 
ahy  other  way.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  faint 
would  forget  fuch  a  fenfible  mark  of  the  angel’s  dif- 
pleafure  ;  he  therefore  immediately  repaired  to  the 
rock,  and  conllruXed  a  fmall  church,  as  he  had  been 
commanded.  Here,  however,  true  hiftory  fupplies  the 
place  of  fable  ;  and  informs  us,  that  it  was  in  966 
when  Richard  the  fecond  duke  of  Normandy  began  te 
build  the  abbey.  It  was  completed  about  the  year 
1 070,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  though  many 
other  additions  were  made  by  fucceeding  abbots. 

.  In  the  treafury  of  the  church  aie  innumerable  other 
relics  ;  among  which  fome  few  have  a  real  and  intrin- 
fic  value.  There  is  a  fine  head  of  Charles  Vi.  of  France, 
cut  in  a  cryftal,  and  the  reprefentation  of  a  cockle-lhell 
in  gold,  weighing  many  pounds,  given  by  Richard  II. 
duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  founded  the  abbey.  There 
is  an  arm  faid.  to  belong  to  St  Richard  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  who  this  faint  was  it  muft  be  very  difficult 
to  determine. 

St  MICHAEL’S,  a  borough  town  of  Cornwal, 
between  St  Columb  and  Truro,  247  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Though  one  of  the  oldeft  boroughs  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  by  prefeription,  and  of  great  note  in  the  Saxons 
time,  it  is  a  mean  hamlet  in  the  parifhes  of  Newland 
and  St  Enidore  ;  yet  it  is  governed  by  a  portreeve, 
yearly  chofen  by  a  jury  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  out 
of  the  fix  chief  tenants,  called  deputy  lords  of  the 
manor,  becaufe  they  hold  lands  in  the  borough.  Here 
is  no  market,  but  two  fairs.  A  court-leet  is  held 
here  twice  a  year.  This  place  was  formerly  called 
Modilhole,  and  afterwards  Michel.  Its  lift  of  mem¬ 
bers  begins  in  the  6th  of  Edward  VI. 

St  MlchaeAs  Mount ,  in  the  county  of  Cornwal, 
ih  the  corner  ef  Mount’s-Bay,  is  a  very  high  rock, 

4  S  2  only 
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Mlchaelis.  only  divided  by  the  tide  from  the  lhain-Iand,  fo  that  it 

- is  land  and  ifland  twice  a-day.  The.  town  here  was 

burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  mount,  irj  digging  for  tin,  there 
have  been-  found  fpear-heads,  battle  axes,  and  Iwords, 

/  of  brafs,  all  wrapt  up  in  linen.  The  county  is  con- 
t rafted  here  into  a  fort  of  ifthmns,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce 
four  miles  between  the  Channel  and  the  Severn  fea. — 
There  have  been  large  trees  drivtn  in  by  the  fea  be¬ 
tween  this  mount  and  Penzance. 

MICHAEL1S  (John  David),  a  celebrated  biblical 
critic,  and  author  of  many  efteemed  works,  was  the 
eldelt  fort  of  DrChriftian  Benedift  Michaelis,  profelfor 
in  the  univerfity  of  Halle  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  was 
born  at  that  place  Feb.  27.  1717.  His  father  devoted 
him  at  an  early  age  to  an  academical  life  ;  and  with 
that  view  he  received  the  firll  part  of  his  education  in 
a  celebrated  Prufiian  feminary,  called  the  Orphan-houfe, 
at  Glanche,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  place. 
He  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Halle  in  1733, 
and  took  his  mailer’s  degree  in  the  faculty  of  plnlo- 
l'ophy  in  1739.  In  1741  he* made  an  excurfion  to  this 
country,  where  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages,  which  was  confiderably  increafed  by  his  in¬ 
defatigable  refearches  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
fordj  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance,  and  gained 
him  the  efteem,  of  our  firft  literary  characters ;  with 
feveral  of  whom,  and  particularly  bifhop  Lowth,  he 
was  in  correfpondence  for  many  years.  On  his  return 
to  Halle,  after  an  abfence  of  fifteen  months,  he  began 
to  read  lefture3  on  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  t'e* 
ftament,  which  he  continued  after  his  removal  to  Got¬ 
tingen  in  1745.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  profeflor 
extraordinary,  and  foon  after  profefibr  of  philofophy, 
in  that  univerfity.  The  next  year  he  obtained  a  place 
of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  there,  of  which  he 
•Was  direftor  in  1761,  and  was  foon  aftei  wards  made 
Aulic  counfellor  by  the  court  of  Hanover.  In  1764 
his  diftinguilhed  talents,  but  chiefly  a  publication  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  journey  to  Arabia,  which  was  undertaken  by 
feveral  literary  men,  at  the  expence  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  in  confequence  of  his  application  by  means 
of  Count  Bernfdorff,  procured  him  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  chofen  a  correfpondent,  and  afterwards  foreign 
member,  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions  at  Paris,  of 
whom  the  inftitntion  admitted  only  eight ;  and  in  the 
lame  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Haar¬ 
lem.  In  1775,  Count  Hopkin,  who  eighteen  years 
before  had  prohibited  the  ufe  of  his  writings  at  Upfal, 
when  he  was  chancellor  of  that  univerfity,  prevailed 
upon  the  king  of  Sweden  to  confer  on  him  the  order 
©f  the  polar  ftar,  as  a  national  compenfetion. .  In  1786 
he  was  raifcd  to  the  diftinguilhed  rank  of  privy  coun¬ 
fellor  of  juftice  by  the  court  of  Hanover ;  and  in  1788 
received  his  laft  literary  honour,  by  being  unanimouf- 
ly  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London. — 
His  great  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  he  difplayed  in  a  new  tranllationcf  the  Bible, 
and  in  other  works,  iaifedhim  to  a  degree  of  eminence 
almoft  unknown  before  in  Germany  ;  and  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  labours  were  only  equalled  by  his  defire  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  he  acquired  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  ftudents  of  all  countries  who  frequented  his  ad¬ 
mirable  leftures,  which  he  continued  to  deliver  on  va¬ 
rious  parti  of  the  facred  writings  in  half-yearly  courts* 


and  on  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac  language's,  Michael- 
to  the  laft  year  of  his  life.  He  was  profeffor  in  the  r^a,> 
univerfity  of  Gottingen  forty-five  years,  and,  during  M‘ckle*  , 
th&t  long  period,  he  filled  the  chair  with  dignity,  cre¬ 
dit,  and  ufefulnefs.  He  died  Oftober  22.  1791,  aged 
74.  He  is  faid  to  have  left  behind  him  feveral  valu¬ 
able  MSS.  Of  the  works  that  were  publiflied  during 
his  life  time,  and  which  are  very  numerous,  a  cata¬ 
logue,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  is  given  in 
the  Gentleman's  M; gamine  for  March  1792. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  Feqft  of  St  Mivhakl  and  all 
jdngtht  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church,  obferved  on 
the  29th  ©f  September.  See  Michael. 

MICKLE  (William  Julius),  the  celebrated  tranf- 
latot  of  the  Lufiad,  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Alex¬ 
ander  Mickle  a  Scbttifh  clergyman,  who  had  formerly- 
been  a  diflenting  minifter  in  Londort,  an  affiftant  to  the 
reverend  Dr  Watts,  and  one  of  the  tranflators  of 
Bayle  s  Dictionary.  This  gentleman  having  refided 
a  few  years  in  London,  was  prefented  to  the  church 
of  Langholm  near  Kelfo  in  Scotland,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried;  and  our  author  was  one  of  the  younger  fons. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  173  ;;  and  was  educated 
by  his  father.  In  his  early  years  liis  pafiion  for  poetry 
frequently  difeovered  itfelf;  though  till  the  age  of  13. 
he  did  not  fhow  any  particular  attachment  to  books. 

At  that  time  having  accidentally  met  with  Spencer’s 
Fairy  Queen,  lie  became  enamoured  of  his  manner  of 
writing,  and  inftantiy  began  to  imitate  him.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  to  refide 
with  an  uncle  who  was  a  brewer  there,  and  who  ad¬ 
mitted  him  into  a  (hare  of  his  bufihefs  ;  but  not  being 
qualified  to  fncceed  in  this  line,  lit  went  to  London* 
about  the  time  of  the  conclufion  of  the  war  which  be¬ 
gan  iri  1755,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  commiflion  in 
the  marine  fervice.  Here  he  was  difappointed ;  but 
introduced  himfelf  to  the  firft  Lord  Lyttelton,  to 
whom  he  fent  one  of  his  poems.  From  his  lordfhip, 
however,  he  received  no  other  favour  than  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  feveral  interviews,  and  encouraged  to  perfe* 
vere  in  his  poetical  plans. 

So  clofely  did  our  author  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  the 
mufes,  that  be’foie  he  was  18  years  of  age  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  two  tragedies  and  half  an  epic  poem ;  but  all  thefe 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  firft  of  his  poems* 
which  appeared  in  print  was  publifhed  in  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  magazines,  and  intitled,  “  On  paffihg  thro’ 
the  Parliament  Clofe  of  Edinburgh  at.  Midnight.? 

This  was  afterwards  inferted  in  A  Colleftion  of  Ori¬ 
ginal  Poems  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Vol.  II.  p.  137. 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Mickle’s  arrival  at  London 
till  the  year  17 65,  it  is  not  known  how  he  employed: 
his  time,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  employed* 
in  fome  branch  of  the  printing  bufinefs;  and  in  1 765  he 
engaged  himfelf  as  correftor  to  the  Clarendon  prefs. 

This  year  he  publiflied  the  poem  which  firft  brought- 
him  into  notice,  intitled,  “  Pollio,  an  Elegiac  Ode,, 

written  in  the  Wood  near  R -  (Roflin)  Caftle,’*' 

4to.  This  was  an  elegy  written  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  ;  which,  previous  to  its  publication,  had  been, 
fhown  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  received  fome  correct 
tions  from  him.  The  latter,  in  an  epiftle  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  fpoke  of  it  as  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in; 
our  language.  In  1767  he  publifhed  a  poem  called* 

“  The  Concubine,  in  two  Cantos,  after  the  manner  of 
~  3  Spencer*?’ 
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Mickle  Spencer,”  4*0  ;  and  in  1769  he  publifhed,  *•  A  Let-  Hiftorical  Errors  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Reafons  Mickle  , 

—■ ~y~' ter  to  Mr  Harwood,  wherein  fome  of  his  evafive  for  the  Abolition  of  the  faid  Company,”  4to.  About 

GlofTes,  falfe  Tranflations,  and  blilndering  Criticifms,  this  time  fome  of  his  friends  thought  of  recommend-  ^Ic. 

in.  fupport  of  the  Arian  Herefy,  cohtained  in  his  Li-  irig  him  to  the  king  as  deferving  of  a  penfion  ;  but  „ 

terai  i  ranflation  of  the  NewTeftament,  are  pointed  out  this  fcheme  was  never  put  in  execution.  Dr  Lowth, 


and  confuted,”  8vo:  and  next  year  he  publiffied  “  Ma- 
ry  Queen  of  Scots,  an  Elegy  “  Hengift  and  Mary, 
a  Ballad ;”  and  “  Knowledge,  an  Ode  in  Pearch’s 
Colle&ion  of  Poems.  In  1770  he  publifhed  “Vol¬ 
taire  in  the  Shades,  or  Dialogues  on  the  Deiftical  Con- 


birtiop  of  London,  would  have  put  him  into  orders, 
and  provided  for  him  in  the  church  ;  but  this  was  not 
agreeable  to  our  author’s  difpofition.  While  he  was 
meditating  a  publication  of  all  his  poems,  in  which  he 
would  moft  probably  have  found  his  account,  he  was 
troverfy,”  8vo.  The  Elegy  on  Mary  had  been  fub-  appointed  fecreta-y  to  Commodore  Johnftone,  who 


mitted  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  criticife  it,  not  for  its  deficiency  in  poetical 
merit,  but  fiom  thinking  differently  from  the  author 
concerning  that  unfortunate  princefs. 

About  this  time  Mr  Mickle  was  a  frequent  writer 
in  the  Whitehall  Evening  Poff;  but  a  more  important 


had  lately  obtained  the  command  of  the  Romney  man 
of  war.  In  November  1779  he  arrived  at  Lilbon,  and 
was  named  by  his  patron  joint  agent  for  the  prizes 
which  were  taken.  In  this  capital  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  he  refided  more  than  fix  months,  being  every 
where  received  with  every  mark  of  politenefs  and  at- 


work  now  engaged  li's  atention.  When  no  more  than  tention;  and  during  this  period  he  compofed  his  poem 
7  years  of  age  he  had  read  Caftara’s  tranflation  of  called  “  Almada  Hill,”  which  in  1781  was  publifhed 


the  Lufiad  of  Camoens  into  French,  and  then  pro- 
je&ed  the  defign  of  giving  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  various  avo¬ 
cations  till  the  year  1771,  when  he  publifhed  the  firft 
book  as  a  fpecimen  :  and  having  prepared  himfelf  by 
acquiring  fome  knowledge  of  the  Portugucfe  language, 
he  determined  to  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  this  work. 
With  this  view  he  quitted  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  and 


in  quarto.  He  collected  alfo  many  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  manners  of  the  Portuguefe,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  alfo  to  have  publifhed.  During  his  flay  at 
Lifbon  the  royal  academy  was  opened;  and  Mr  Mickle, 
who  was  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  its  commencement, 
had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  a  member  under  the 
prefidency  of  Don  John  of  Braganza  duke  or  La- 
loens.  His  prefence  being  thought  neceffary  in  Eng- 


vvent  to  a  farm-houfe  at  Forefthill,  where  lie  purfued  land  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law 


his  defign  with  unremitting  affiduity  till  the  year  1775, 
when  the  work  was  entirely  finifhed. 

During  the  time  that  Mr  Mickle  was  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  fubfifted  entirely  by  his  employment  as 


refpe&ing  the  condemnation  of  fome  of  the  prizes,  he 
did  not  accompany  the  commodore  in  his  laft  expedi¬ 
tion,  nor  did  he  go  any  more  to  fea.  In  1 782  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  “  The  Prophecy  of  Queen  Emma,  an  ancient. 


correftor  of  the  prefs;  and  on  his  quitting  that  em-  Ballad  lately  difeovered,  written  by  Johannes  Turgot- 


ployment  he  had  only  the  fubferiptions  he  received 
for  his  tranflation  to  fupport  him.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  difficulties,  he  adhered  fteadily  to  the  plan  lie 
had  laid  down,  and  completed  it  in  about  five  years. 

When  his  work  was  finifhed,  Mr  Mickle  applied  to 
a  perfon  of  great  rank,  with  whom  his  family  had  been 
connected,  for  permiffion  to  dedicate  it  to  him.  Per- 


tus,  prior  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus; 
to  which  is  adde'd  by  the  Editor,  an  Account  of  the 
Difcovery,  and  Hints  towards  a  Vindication  of  the 
Authenticity,  of  the  Poems  of  Offian  and  Rowley,” 
8vo. 

In  June  this  year  Mr  Mickle  married  Mifs  Tomkins,, 
daughter  of  the  perfon  with  whom  he  refided  at  Fo- 


Biiffion  wasgAnted,  and  his  patron  honoured  him  with  reft-hill,  \vk;k  engaged  in  tranflating  the  Lufiad.  Ha~ 
a  very  polite  letter ;  but  after  receiving  a  copy,  for  ving  received  fome  fortune  with  this  lady,  as  well 


which  an  extraordinary  price  was  paid  for  the  binding, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  take  any  notice  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  At  lafl  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  world,  a  firm  friend  to  the  author,  and  who  af¬ 
terwards  took  him  under  his  prote&ion,  waited  on  the 
patron,  and  heard  him  declare  that  he  had  not  read 
the  work,  but  that  it  had  been  reprefented  not  to  have 
the  merit  it  was  at  firft  faid  to  peffefs.  The  applaufe 
with  which  the  work  was  received,  however,  foon  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  author’s  mind  thofe  difagreeable  fen- 
fetions  which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  neglett  of  his  patron,  as  well  as  fome  fevere  cri¬ 
ticifms  which  had  been  circulated  concerning  it.  A 


made  fome  money  himfelf  when  in  the  fervice  of  Com¬ 
modore  Johnftone,  he  now  enjoyed  a  comfortable  in¬ 
dependence.  Having  fixed  his  refidence  at  Wheatley 
in  Oxfordffiire,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  revifion  of” 
his  poetical  works,  which  he'  propofed  to  publiffi  by 
fubfeription ;  but  the  plan  has  net  yet  been  carried  in¬ 
to  execution.  The  laft  feven  years  of  his  life  were 
employed  in  writing  for  the  European  Magazine. 
The  Fragments  of  Leo,  and  fome  of  the  moft  ap¬ 
proved  reviews  of  books,  in  that  performance,  were  of 
his  produ&ion.  He  died  after  a  flioit  jllnefs  on  the 
25th  of  October  1788  at  Wheatley,  leaving  one  fon 
behind  him.  His  poetiy  poffeffcs  much  beauty,  va- 


fiecond  edition  was  prepared  in  1778,  with  a  plate  riety,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  vigour  of  imagination : 


prefixed  to  it,  executed  by  the  celebrated  artift  Mor¬ 
timer;  on  whom  Mr  Mickle  wrote  an  epitaph  in  1779. 
This  year  alfo  he  publifhed  a  pamplet,  intitled,  “  A 
Candid  Examination  of  the  Reafons  for  depriving  the 
Eaft  India  Company  of  its  Charter,  contained  in  The 
Hiftory  and  Management  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
from  its  Commencement  to  the  FrefentTime;  together 
■with  lbme  Stiiftures  on  the  Self-Contiadidions  and. 


his  life  was  without  reproach  5  his  foibles  were  few1 
and  in  offenfive ;  his  virtues  many ;  and  his  genius 
very  confiderable. 

MICROCOSM,  a  Greek  term  fignifying  the  Utile 
world ;  ufed  by  fome  for  man,  as  being  fuppofed  an- 
epitome  of  the  univerfe  or  great  world. 

MICROCOSMIC  acid.  See  Phosphorus  (di¬ 
c'd  °£}*- 

MICROV 
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Mierogra-  MICROGRAPHY,  the  defcription  of  objedls  too  that  purpofe  ;  and  he  counted,  by  a  pendulum-clock,  Mlcramc- 
minute  to  be  viewed  without  the  affiftance  of  a  micro-  beating  feconds,  the  time  that  elapfed  in  its  paffage  Kr*  ~ 

1tcerr°me‘  fcope.  See  Microscopic  ObjeSs.  from  one  wire  to  another,  which  gave  him  the  number  * 

'  '  <  MICROMETER,  an  inftrument,  by  the  help  of  of  the  minutes  and  feconds  of  a  degree  contained  be- 


which  the.  apparent  magnitudes  of  objedls  viewed  thro’ 
telefcopes  or  microfcopes  are  meafured  with  great  ex- 
aftnefs. 

I.  The  firft  telescopic  micrometers  were  only  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  for  meafuring  the  image  of  an 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  objedt-glafs.  Before  thefe 
contrivances  were  thought  of,  aftronomers  were  accu- 
ftomed  to  meafure,,  the  field  of  view  in  each  of  their 
telefcopes,  by  obferving  how  much  of  the  moon  they 
could  fee  through  it,  the  femidiameter  being  reckoned 
at  1 5  or  16  minutes;  and  other  dillances  were  eili- 
mated  by  the  eye,  comparing  them  with  the  Held  of 
view.  Mr  Gafcoigne,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  however, 
fell  upon  a  much  more  exadl  method,  and  had  a  Trea- 
tife  on  Optics  prepared  for  the  prefs;  but  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  duYing  the  civil  wars  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  manufcript  w;s  never  found.  His  inftrument, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr  R  Townly,  who 
fays,  that  by  the  help  of  it  he  could  mark  above 
40,000  divifions  in  a  foot. 

Mr  Gafcoigne’s  inftrument  being  Ihown  to  Dr 
Hooke,  he  gave  a  drawing  and  defcription  of  it,  and 
propofed  feveral  improvements  in  it,  which  may  be 
feen  in  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  Vol.  1.  p  217.  Mr  Gafcoigne 
divided  the  image  of  an  objedt,  in  the  focus  of  the  ob- 
jedl-glafs,  by  the  approach  of  two  pieces  of  metal 
ground  to  a  very  fine  edge,  in  the  place  of  which  Dr 
Hooke  would  fubftitute  two  fine  hairs  ftrctclied  paral¬ 
lel  to  one  another.  T  wo  other  methods  of  Dr  Hooke’s, 
different  from  this,  are  defcribed  in  his  Pofthumous 
Wcrk>,  p.497,  498.  An  account  of  feveral  curious 
obfervations  that  Mr  Gafcoigne  made  by  the  help  of 
his  micrometer,  particularly  in  the  menfuration  of  the 
diameters  of  the  moon  and  other  planets,  may  be  feen 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  XLVIII.  p.  .190. 

Mr  Huygens,  as  appears  by  his  Syftem  of  Saturn, 
published  in  1659,  ufed  to  meafure  the  apparent  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  planets,  or  any  fmall  angles,  by  firft  mea¬ 
furing  the  quantify  of  the  field  of  view  in  his  telefcope; 
which,  he  fays,  is  bell  done  by  obferving  the  time 
which  a  liar  takes  up  in  palling  over  it,  and  then  prepa¬ 
ring  two  or  three  long  and  llender  brafs  plates,  of  va¬ 
rious  breadths,  the  fides  of  which  were  very  ftraight, 
and  converging  to  a  fmall  angle.  In  making  ufe  of 
thefe  pieces  of  brafs,  he  made  them  Aide  in  two  flits, 
that  were  made  in  the  fides  of  the  tube,  oppofite  to  the 
place  of  the  image,  and  obferved  in  what  place  it  juft 
covered  the  diameter  of  any  planet,  or  any  fmall  di- 
ftance  that  he  wanted  to  meafure.  It  was  obferved, 
however,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  diameters  of 
planets,  meafured  in  this  manner,  will  be  larger  than 
they  Ihould  be,  as  all  lucid  objedls  appear  to  be  when 
they  are  viewed  upon  dark  ones. 

In  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Marquis  of  Malvafia, 
publilhed  in  1662,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  method  of 
meafuring  fmall  diltances  between,  fixed  liars  and  the 
diameters  of  the  planets,  and  alfo  of  taking  accurate 
draugKts  of  the  fpots  of  the  moon  ;  and  this  was  by  a 
net  of  filver  wire,  fixed  in  the  common  focus  of  the 
objedt  and  eye-glafs.  He  alfo  contrived  to  make  one  of 
two  liars  to  pafs  along  the  threads  of  this  net,  by  turn¬ 
ing  it,  or  the  telefcope,  as  much  as  was  neceffary  for 


tween  the  intervals  of  the  wires  of  his  net,  with  refpedl 
to  the  focal  length  of  his  telefcope. 

In  1666,  Meffrs  Azout  and  Picard  publilhed  a  de¬ 
fcription  of  a  micrometer,  which  was  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Malvafia,  excepting  the 
method  of  dividing  it,  which  they  performed  with  more 
exactnefs  by  a  ferew.  In  fome  cafes  they  ufed  thteads 
of  filk,  as  being  finer  than  filver  wires.  Dechales  alfo 
recommends  a  micrometer  confifting  of  fine  wires,  or 
filken  threads,  the  dillances  of  which  were  exadlly 
known,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  net,  as  peculiarly 
convenient  for  taking  a  map  of  the  moon. 

M.  de  la  Hire  fays,  that  there  is  no  method  more 
Ample  or  commodious  for  obferving  the  digits  of  an 
eclipfe  than  a  net  in  the  focus  of  the  telefcope.  Thefe, 
he  lays,  were  generally  made  of  filken  threads ;  and 
that  for  this  particular  purpofe  fix  concentric  circles 
had  alfo  been  made  ufe  of,  drawn  upon  oiled  paper  5 
but  he  advifes  to  draw  the  circles  on  very  thin  pieces 
of  glafs  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  He  alfo  gives 
feveral  particular  directions  to  alfift  perfons  in  the  ufe 
of  them.  ,  In  another  memoir  he  lhows  a  method  of 
making  ufe  of  the  fame  net  for  all  eelipfes,  by  ufing 
a  telefcope  with  two  objeft-glaffes,  and  placing  them 
at  different  dillances  from  one  another. 

Different  Conjirudions  of  Micrometers.  The  firft  we  Plate  ] 
lhall  deferibe  is  that  by  Mr  Huygens.  Let  ABCD  CCXCV.  1 
be  a  fedtion  of  the  telefcope  at  the  principal  focus  of  “*>■  **  I 
the  objedt-glafs,  or  where  the  wires  are  fituated,  which 
are  placed  in  a  Ihort  tube  containing  the  eye-glafs,  and 
may  be  turned  into  any  poiition  by  turning  that  tube; 
m  n  is  a  fine  wire  extended  over  its  centre  ;  tyw,  xy, 
are  two  llraight  plates  whofe  edges  are  parallel  and 
well  defined,  and  perpendicular  to  mn  }  vw  is  fixed, 
and  xy  moves  parallel  to  it  by  means  of  a  ferew,  which 
carries  two  indexes  over  a  graduated  plate,  to  Ihow 
the  number  of  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution 
which  it  makes.  Now  to  meafure  any  angle,  we  mull 
firft  afeertain  the  number  of  revolutions  and  parts  of 
a  revohition  correfponding  to  fome  known  angle, 
which  may  be  thus  done  :  ill,  Bring  the  inner  edges 
of  the  plates  exadlly  to  coincide,  and  fet  each  index 
to  o ;  turn  the  ferew,  and  feparate  the  plates  to  any 
diftance ;  and  obferve  the  time  a  ftar  m  is  in  pafliiTg 
along  the  wire  mn  from  one  plate  to  the  other:  for 
that  time,  turned  into  minutes  and  feconds  of  a  de¬ 
gree,  will  be  the  angle  anfwering  to  the  number  of  re¬ 
volutions,  or  the  angle  correfponding  to  the  diftance. 

Thus,  if  d—  cof.  of  the  liar’s  declination,  we  have 
13'  dm,  the  angle  correfponding  to  this  diftance  ;  and 
hence,  by  proportion,  we  find  the  angle  anfwering  to 
any  other,  idly.  Set  up  an  objedt  of  a  known  diame¬ 
ter,  or  two  objedls  at  a  given  diftance,  and  turn  the 
ferew  till  the  edge3  of  the  plates  become  tangents  to 
the  objedl,  or  tiU  their  opening  juft  takes  in  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  two  objedls  upon  the  wire  mn;  then 
from  the  diameter,  or  diftance  of  the  two  objedls 
from  each  other,  and  their  diftance  from  the  glafs, 
calculate  the  angle,  and  obferve  the  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  parts  correfponding.  $dly,  Take  the  dia-.- 
meter  of  the  fun  on  any  day,  by  making  the  edges  of 
fhe  plates  tangents  to  the  oppofite  limbs,  and  find, 
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Microme-  from  the  nautical  almanac,  what  is  his  diameter  on  of  the  liars  being  oblique  to  them,  it  is  not  quite  to 
tiiat  day.  Here  it  will  be  bell  to  take  the  upper  and  eafy  to  get  them  parallel  to  B  b  ;  becaufe  if  one  ftar 
lower  limbs  of  the  fun  when  on  the  meridian,  as  he  has  be  brought  near,  and  the  eye  be  applied  to  the  other 
then  no  motion  perpendicular  to„the  horizon.  If  the  to  adjuitthe  wires  to  it,  the  forme/ liar  will  have  got- 
edges  do  not  coincide  when  the  indexes  Hand  at  o,  ten  a  little  away  from  the  wire.  Dr  Bradley,  in  his 
we  mull  allow  for  the  error.  Inftead  of  making  a  pro-  account  of  the  ufe  of  this  micrometer,  published  by 
portion,  it  is  better  to  have  a  table  calculated  to  Ihow  Dr  Malkcleyne  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfanftions 
the  angle  correfpondiug  to  every  revolution  and  parts  for  1772,  thinks  the  bell  way  is-  to  move  the  eye  back- 
of  a  revolution.  But  the  obferverm  11ft  remember,  that  wards  and  forwards  as  quick  as  poffible  ;  but  it  feems 
when  the  micrometer  is  fixed  to  telefcopes  of  different  -  to  me  to  be  bell  to  fix  the  eye  at  fome  point  between, 
focal  lengths,  a  new  table  muff  be  made.  The  whole  by  which  means  it  takes  in  both  at  once  fufficiently 
fyftem  of  wires  is  turned  about  in  its  own  plane,  by  well  defined  to  compare  them  with  B£.  In  finding 
turning  the  eye-tube  round  with  a  hand,  and  by  the  difference  of  declinations,  if  both  bodies  do  not 
that  means  the  wire  mn  can  be  thrown  into  any  poll-  come  into  the  field  of  view  at  the  fame  time,  make 
tioo,  and  confequently  angles  in  any  pofition  may  be  one  run  along  the  wire  H  O  R,  as  before,  and*  fix  the- 
meafured.  Dr  Bradley  added  a  fmall  motion  by  a  telefcope  and  wait  till  the  other  comes  in,  and  then 
rack  and  pinion  to  fet  the  wires  more  accurately  in  any  adjuit  one  of  the  moveable  wires  to  it,  and  bring  it  up 
pofition.  _  to  H  O  R,  and  the  index  gives  the  difference  of  their 

Inftead  of  two  plates,  two  wires  were  afterwards  declinations.  The  difference  of  time  between  the  paf- 
put ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferved,  that  the  diame-  fage  of  the  ftar  at  either  of  the  crofs  moveable  wires, 
ters  of  the  planets  meafured  by  the  plates  were  fome-  and  the  tranfit  of  the  other  ftar  over  the  crofs  fixed 
^’kat^bigger  than  they  ought,  as  appeared  by  compa-  wire  (which  reprefents  a  meridian),  tinned  into  de¬ 


ring  MrHuygens’s  meafures  with  others  taken  r(ith  the 
wires ;  and  alfo  by  comparing  the  diameter  of  mercu¬ 
ry  obferved  in  and  out  of  the  fun’s  diik.  .the  latter 
being  the  grenteft.  Dark  objedts  on  bright  ones  ap¬ 
pear  lefs,  and  light  objedts  on  dark  ones  appear  greater, 


grees  and  minutes,  will  give  the  difference  of  right 
afeenfion.  The  ftar  has  been  here  fuppofed  to  be  bi- 
iedled  by  the  wire ;  but  if  the  wire  be  a  tangent  to  it, 
allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  breadth  of  the  wire, 
provided  the  adjuftment  be  made  for  the  coinci- 


than  if  they  were  equally  bright ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  dence  of  the  wires.  In  obferving  the  diameters  of  the 
the  brighter  image  on  the  retina  diffiifing  itfelf  into  the  fun,  moon,  or  planets,  it'  may  perhaps  be  moft  con- 
darker  :  and  the  bright  image  of  the  planet  being  in-  venient  to  make  ufe  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  wires, 
terccpted  by  the  plates  the  taint  difiuicd  light  becomes  becaufe  they  appear  moft  diftindt  when  quite  withiii 
more  fenfible,  and  is  miftaken  for  the  edge  of  the  pla-  the  limb  :  but  if  there  Ihould  be  any  fenfible  infledtion. 
net'  .  the  rays  of  light  in  paffing  by  the  wires,  it  will  be 

But  the  micrometer;  as  now  contrived,  is  of  ufe,  beft  avoided  by  ufing  the  inner  edge  of  one  wire  and* 
not  only  to  find  the  angular'  diftance  of  bodies  in  the  outward  edge  of  the  other;  for  by  that  means, 
the  field  of  view  at  the  fame  time*,,  but'  alfo  of  thofe  the  infledlion  at  both  limbs  will  be  the  fame  way, 
which,  when  the  telefcope  is  fixed,  pafs  through  the  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  alteration  of  the  rela- 
field  of  view  fuccefiively  ;  by  whi  h  means  we  can  find  tive  pofition  of  the  rays  palling  by  each  wire.  And 
the  difference  of  their  right  afeenfionsand  declinations,  it  will  be  convenient  in  the  micrometer  to  note  at  what 
Let  A  a,  Bl,  C  c,  be  three  parallel  and  equidiftant  divifion  the  index  Hands  when  the  moveable  wire  co¬ 
wires,  the  middle  one  bifedting  the  field  of  view;  incides  with  H  O  R?  for  then  you  need  not  bring  the 
H  O  R  a  fixed  wire  perpendicular  to  them  palling  wire  when  altar  is  upon  jt  up  to  H  O  R,  only  reckon 
through  the  centre^  of  the  field;  and  Fy,  Gg,  two  from  the  divifion  at  which  the  index  then  ftands  to  the 
wires  parallel  to  it,  each  moveable  by  a  micro-  above  divifion. 

meter  ferew,  as  before,  fo  that  they  can  be  brought  With  a  micrometer  therefore  thus  adapted  to  a  te- 
up  to  H  O  R,  or  a  little  beyond.  '1  hen  to  find  lefcope,  Mr  Servington  Savery  of  Exeter  propofed. 
the  angular  diftance  of  two  objects;  bring  them  very  a  new  way  of  meafuring  the  difference  between  the 
near  to  B£,  and  in  a  line  parallel  to  it,  by  turning  greateft  and  leaft  apparent  diameters  of  the  fun,  al- 
about  the  wires,  and  bring  one  upon  IiOR,  ana  by  the  though  the  whole  of  the  fun  was  not  vifible  in  the  field' 
micrometer  ferew  make  F f  or  Gg  pafs  through  the 
ether;  then  turn  the  ferew  till  that  wire  coincides 
hich  t 

over  Ihows  their  angular  diftance.  If  the  objects  be 
further  remote  than  you  can  carry  the  diftance  of  one 


of  view  at  once.  The  method  we  lhall  briefly  deferibe. 

- -  Place  two  objedt-glaffes  inftead  of  one,  fo  as  to  form’ 

wuth  H  O  R,  and  the  arc  which  the  index  has  palled  two  images  whofe  limbs  lhall  be  rTt  a  fmall  di'fance- 
i._  j.ji  Tf‘’  i  -  ,  from  each  other ;  or  inftead  of-two  perfedt  lenfes,  he- 

propofed  to  cut  a  Angle  lens  into  four  parts  of  equal- 


of  the  wires  F /,  Gg,  from  H  O  R,  then  bring  oue  breadths  -by  parallel  lines,,  and  to  place  the  two  feg- 
objedl  to  F/  and  the  other  to  Gj-y  and  turn  each  raents  with  their  ftraight  lides  again!  each  other,  or 
micrometer  ferew  till  they  meet,  and  the  fum  of  the  the  two  middle  frufirums  with  their  oppofite  edges, 
arcs  palled  over  by  each  index  gives  their  angular  di-  together  ;  in  either  cafe,  the  two  parts  which  before 
fiance.  If  the  objedts  be  two  liars,  and  one  of  them  bad  a  common  centre  and  axis,  have  now  their  centres: 
be  made  to  run  along  H  O  R,  or  either  of  the  move-  and  axes  feparated,  and  confequently  two  images  will 
able  wires  as  occafion  may  require,  the  motion  of  the  be.  formed  as  before  by  two  perfect  lenfes.  Another 
other  will  be  parallel  to  thefe  wires,  and  their  differ-  method  in  reflectors  was  to  cut  the  large  concave  re¬ 
duce  of  declinations  may  be  obferved  with  great  exadt-  fledtor  through  the  centre,  and  by  a  contrivance  tOs 
oefs ;.  but  in  taking  any  other  diftances,  the  motioa  turn  up  the  outer  edges  whilft  the  ftraight  ones  re¬ 
mained! 


Microaift- 
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Microme-  tnained  fixed  ;  by  which  means  the  axis  of  the  two  take  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  fun  on  any  day, 
.  t(-r'  parts  became  inclined,  and  formed  two  images.  Two  by  feparating  the  images  till  the  Contrary  limbs  coin- 

'  ’  images  being  formed  in  this  manner,  he  propofed  to  cide,  and  read  off  by  the  vernier  the  interval  of  their 

meafure  the  diftance  between  the  limbs  when  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  fun  were  the  greateft  and  leaft,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  which  would  be  the  difference  of  the  diame* 


centres,  and  look  into  the  nautical  almanac  for  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  fun  on  that  day,  and  you  have  the  cor- 
refponding  angle.  Or  if  greater  exadtnefs  be  required 


ters  required.  Thus  far  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Sa-  than  from  taking  the  angle  in  proportion  to  the  diftan- 


very  for  the  idea  of  forming  two  images  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  ufes  to  which  it  was  afterwards  applied,  we 
fhall  next  proceed  to  deferibe. 

The  divided  objedf-glafs  micrometer,  as  now  made, 
Was  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  John  Dollond,  and  by 
him  adapted  to  the  objedt-end  of  a  reflecting  telelcopc, 
and  has  been  fince  by  the  prefent  Mr  P.  Dollond  his  fon 
applied  with  equal  advantage  to  the  end  of  an  achromatic 
telefcope.  The  principle  is  this :  The  object- giafs  is 
divided  into  two  fegments  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  ;  each  fegment  is  fixed  in  a  feparate  frame  of 


of  their  centres,  we  may  proceed  thus : — Draw 
FG  perpendicular  to  EH,  which  therefore  bifeCH  it  ; 
then  one  half  EH,  or  EG,  is  the  tangent  of  half  the 
angle  EFH;  hence,  half  the  diftance  of  their  centres  s 
tangent  of  half  the  angle  correfponding  to  that  diftance 
: :  half  any  other  diftance  of  the  centres  i  tangent  of 
half  the  correfponding  angle  (a). 

Hence  the  method  of  meafuring  fmall  angles  is 
manifeft  ;  for  we  confider  P,  either  as  two  ob¬ 
jects  whofe  images  are  brought  together  by  feparating 
the  two  fegments,  or  as  the  oppofite  limbs  of  one  ob- 


brafs,  which  is  moveable,  fo  that  the  centres  of  the  jed  PBQA,  whofe  images,  formed  by  the  two  feg- 


two  fegments  may  be  brought  together  by  a  handle 
for  that  purpofe,  and  thereby  form  one  image  of  an 
objedt  ;  but  when  feparated  they  will  form  two  ima¬ 
ges,  lying  in  a  line  palling  through  the  centre  of  each 
fegment  ;  and  confequently  the  motion  of  each  image 


ments  E,  PI,  touch  at  F :  In  the  former  cafe,  EH 
give3  the  angular  diftance  of  the  two  objedts  j  and  in 
the  latter,  it  gives  the  angle  under  which  the  diameter 
of  the  object  appears.  Hence,  to  find  the  angular 
diftance  of  two  objedts,  feparate  the  fegments  till  the 
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will  be  parallel  to  that  line,  which  can  be  thrown  into  two  images  which  approach  (fl)  each  other  coincide  } 

- — j--:—  1 —  -1 - - c  — an(j  to  tke  diameter  of  an  objedt,  feparate  the 

fegments  till  the  contrary  limbs  of  the  images  touch 
each  other,  and  read  off  the  diftance  of  the  centres 
of  the  fegment  from  the  vernier  (c),  and  find  the 
angle  as  directed  in  the  laft  article.  From  hence 


any  polkion  by  the  contrivance  of  another  handle  to 
turn  the  glafs  about  in  its  own  plane.  The  brafs-work 
carries  a  vernier  to  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  centres 
of  the  two  fegments.  Now  let  E  and  H  be  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  two  fegments,  F  their  principal  focus,  and 
P  Qjwo  diftant  obje&s  in  FE,  FH,  produced,  or  the  appears  oue  great  fuperiority  in  this  above  the  wire 
oppofite  limbs  of  the  fame  objedt  PBQD }  then  the  micrometer ;  as,  with  this,  any  diameter  of  an  ob* 
images  of  P  and  formed  by  each  fegment,  or  the  jedt  may  be  meafured  with  the  fame  cafe  and  accu-* 
images  of  the^  oppofite  limbs  of  the  objedt  PBQD,  racy}  whereas  with  that  we  cannot  with  accuracy 
coincide  at  F  :  hence  two  images  m% F,  nxT  of  that  meafure  Any  diameter,  except  that  which  is  at  right 
object  are  formed,  whofe  limbs  are  in  contadl ;  there-  angles  to  its  apparent  motion. 

fore  the  angular  diftance  of  the  points  P  and  Qjs  the  But,  befides  thefe  two  ufes  to  which  the  inftrument 
fame  as  the  angle  which  the  diftance  EH  fubtends  at  feems  fo  well  adapted,  Dr  Malkelyne  has  fhown,  in 


F,  which,  as  the  angles  fuppofed  to  be  meafured  are 
very  fmall,  will  vary  as  EH  extremely  nearly  }  and 
confequently  if  the  angle  correfponding  to  one  inter¬ 
val  of  the  centres  of  the  fegments  be  known,  the 
angle  correfponding  to  any  other  will  be  found  by  pro¬ 
portion.  Now  to  find  the  interval  for  fome  one  angle, 
N3  218. 


the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  the  year  1771, 
how  it  may  be  applied  to  find  the  difference  of  right 
afeenfions  and  declinations.  For  this  purpofe,  two 
wires  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bifedting  the  field 
of  view,  muft  be  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
eye-glafs,  and  moveable  about  in  their  own  plane.— 

Let 


(a')  If  the  objedt  be  not  a  diftant  one,  let  /  be  the  principal  focus  }  then  F / 1  FG  « :  FG  :  FK  (FG 
being  produced  to  meet  a  line  joining  the  apparent  places  of  the  two  objedts  P,  QJ,  .'.  dividendo,  / G  :  FG 

. :  GK  :  FK,  and  alternando,  /G  :  GK  ;  1  FG  :  FK  ;  s  (by  fimiiar  triangles)  EH  1  PQ^  hence 
therefore  the  angle  fubtended  by  EH  at  f  —  the  angle  fubtended  by  PQ^at  G  ;  and  confequently,  as/G  is 
■conftant,  the  angle  meafured  at  G  is,  in  this  cafe  alfo,  in  proportion  to  EH.  The  inftrument  is  not  adapted 
to  meafure  the  angular  diftance  of  bodies,  one  of  which  is  near  and  the  other  at  a  diftance,  becaufe  their 
images  would  not  be  formed  together. 

(  a)  Befides  thefe  two  images,  there  will  be  two  others  receding  from  each  other,  for  each  fegment  gives 
an  image  of  each  objedt. 

(c)  To  determine  whether  there  be  any  error  of  adjuftffient  of  the  micrometer  fcale,  meafure  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  any  fmall  well  defined  objedt,  as  Jupiter’s  equatorial  diameter,  or  the  longeft  axis  of  Saturn’s  ring, 
both  ways,  that  is,  with  o  on  the  vernier  to  the  right  and  left  of  o  on  the  fcale,  and  half  the  difference 
is  the  error  required  ;  which  muft  be  added  to  or  fubtradted  from  all  obfervations,  according  as  the  dia¬ 
meter  meafured  with  o  on  the  vernier,  when  advanced  on  the  fcale,  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the  diameter 
meafured  the  other  way.  And  it  .  is  alfo  evident,  that  half  the  film  of  the  diameters  thus  meafured  gives 
the  true  diameter  of  the  objedt. 
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Mkr'imc-  Let  HCRe  be  the  field  of  view,  HR  and  Ce  the  two 
ter.  wires ;  turn  the  wires  till  the  wefternmoft  liar  (which 
isthebeft,  having  further  to  move)  run  along  ROH; 
then  feparate.  the  two  fegments  and  turn  about  the 
micrometer  till  the  two  images  of  the  fame  Itar  lie  in 
-the  wire  Cc ;  and  then,  partly  by  feparating  the  feg¬ 
ments,  and  partly  by  railing  or  depreffing  the  tele- 
feope,  bring  the  two  innermoll  images  of  the  two  liars 
to  appear  and  run  along  ROH,  as  a,  b ,  and  the  ver¬ 
nier  will  give  the  difference  of  their  declinations;  be- 
caufe,  as  the  two  images  of  one  of  the  liar  i  coincided 
with  Cr,  the  image  of  each  liar  was  brought  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  HR,  or  to  HR  in  their  proper 
meridian.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  difference 
of  their  times  of  palling  the  wire  CO.c  will  give  their 
difference  of  right  afcenfions.  Thefe  operations  will 
be  facilitated,  if  the  telefcope  be  mounted  on  a  polar 
axis.  If  two  other  wires  KL,  MN,  parallel  to  Cr, 
be  placed  near  H  and  R,  the  obfervation  may  be 
made  on  two  liars  whofe  difference  of  meridians  is 
nearly  equal  to  HR  the  diameter  of  the  field  of  view, 
by  bringing  the  two  images  of  one  of  the  liars  to 
coincide  with  one  of  thefe  wires.  If  two  liars  be  ob¬ 
ferved  whofe  difference  of  declinations  is  well  fettled, 
the  fcale  of  the  micrometer  will  be  known. 

It  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed,  that  the  images  of 
the  two  liars  can  be  both  brought  into  the  field  of 
view  at  once  upon  the  wire  HOR,:  but  if  they  can¬ 
not,  fet  the  micrometer  to  the  difference  of  their  de¬ 
clinations  as  nearly  as  you  can,  and  make  the  image 
which  comes  firft  run  along  the  wire  HOR,  b;y‘  ele¬ 
vating  or  depreffing  the  telefcope  ;  and  when  the  other 
liar  comes  in,  if  it  do  not  alfo  run  along  HOR,  niter 
the  micrometer  till't  does,  and  half  the  fum  of  the 
numbers  fhown  by  the  micrometer  at  the  two  feparate 
obfervations  of  the  two  llar3  ou  the  wire  HOR.  will 
be  the  difference  of  their  declinations.  That  this 
Ihould  be  true,  it  is  manifellly  neceffary  that  the  two 
fegments  Ihould  recede  equally  in  oppollte  directions  ; 
and  this  is  effected  by  Mr  Dollond  in  liis  new  im¬ 
provement  of  the  object -glafs  micrometer. 

The  difference  of  right  afcenfions  and  declinations 
of  Venus  or  Mercury  in  the  fun's  dilk  and  the  fun’s 
limb  may  be  thus  found.  Turn  the  wires  fo  that  the 
north  limb  n  of  the  fun’s  image  AB,  or  the  north 
limb  of  the  image  V  of  the  planet,  may  run  along  the 
wire  RH,  whicu  therefore  will  then  be  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  confequently  Cc  a  fecondary  to  it ;  then 
feparate  the  fegments,  and  turn  about  the  mierometer 
till  the  two  images  Vt>  of  the  planet  pafs  Ce  at  the 
fame  time,  and  then  by  feparating  the  fegments, 
bring  the  north  limb  of  the  northernmofl  image  V  of 
the  planet  to  touch  HR,  at  the  time  the  northenmoll 
limb  tt  of  the  fouthernmoft  image  AB  of  the  fun 
touches  it,  and  the  micrometer  (hows  the  difference 
of  declinations  of  the  northernmott  limbs  of  the  pla- 
f  See  the  net  and  fun,  for  the  reafon  formerly  given  f ;  we  lia- 
preceding  ving  brought  the  northernmoft  limbs  of  the  two  in- 
page.  col.  2.  uevmoll  images  V  and  AB  to  HR,  thefe  . two  being 
**  '  *'  manifellly  interior  to  v  and  the  northernmofl  limb  N  of 
the  image  PQc.  In  the  fame  manner  we  take  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  declinations  of  their  fouthernmoft  limbs  ;  and 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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half  the  difference  of  the  two  meafures,  (taking  im¬ 
mediately  one  after  another)  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  declinations  of  their  centres,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fun’s  or  planet’s  diameter?,  or  error  of 
adjuftment  of  thC  micrometer  ;  for  as  it  affeCts  both 
equally,  the  difference  is  the  fame  as  if  there  were  no 
error  :  and  the  difference  of  the  times  of  the  tran- 
fits  of  the  eaftcrn  or  weftern  limbs  of  the  fun  and  pla¬ 
net  over  Cc  gives  the  difference  of  their  right  afcen¬ 
fions. 
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Inftead  of  the  difference  of  right  afcenfions,  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun’s  limb,  in  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  equator,  may  be  more  accurately  obferved 
thus:  Separate  the  fegments,  and  turn  about  the 
wires  and  micrometer,  fo  as  to  make  both  images  Fig-  6> 
V,  •»,  run  along  HR,  or  fo  that  the  two  interfedlions 
I,  T,  of  the  fun's  image  may  pafs  Ce  at  the  Came 
time.  Then  bring  the  planet’s  and  fun’s  limbs  into 
contact,  as  at  V,  and  do  the  fame  for  the  other  limb 
of  the  fun,  and  half  the  difference  gives  the  diftance 
of  the  centre  of  the  planet  from  the  middle  of  the 
chord  on  the  fun’s  difk  parallel  to  the  equator,  or  the 
difference  of  the  right  afcenfions  of  their  centres,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  the  interval  of 
the  obfervations,  without  any  regard  to  the  error  of 
adju!tineut,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  before.  For  if 
you  take  any  point  in  the  chord  of  a  eircle,  half  the 
difference  of  the  two  fegments  is  manifestly  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  point  from  the  middle  of  the  eliord ;  and 
as  the  planet  runs  along  HR,  the  chord  is  parallel  to 
the  equator. 

In  like  manner,  the  diftances  of  their  limbs  may  be  Fig.'?. 
meafured  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  by 
bringing  the  mierometer  into  the  pofition  already 
deferibed*,  and  inftead  of  bringing  V  to  HR,  fepa-*Seethe 
rate  the  fegments  till  the  northernmoft  limbs  coincide  Pr«e<2ing 
as  at  V ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  make  their  fouthern-c®ru™n’ 
moll  images  to  coincide,  and  half  the  difference  of^’3’ 
the  two  meafures,  allowing  for  the  planet’s  motion, 
gives  the  difference  of  the  declinations  of  their 
centres.  * 

Hence  the  true  place  of  a  planet  in  the  fun’s  dilk 
may  at  any  time  of  its  tranfit  be  found  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  neareft  approach  to  the  centre  and  the 
time  of  eeliptic  conjunction  may  be  deduced,  although 
the  middle  Ihould  not  be  obferved. 

But  however  valuable  the  objecl-glafs  microme¬ 
ter  undoubtedly  is,  difficulties  fometimes  have  been 
found  in  its  ufe,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  focus 
of  the  eye,  which  will  caufe  it  to  give  different  mea¬ 
fures  of  the  fame  angle  at  different  times.  For  in- 
ttance,  in  meafuring  the  fun’s  diameter,  the  axis  of 
the  pencil  coming  through  the  two  fegments  from  the 
contrary  limbs  of  the  fun,  as  PF,  QF,  fig.  3.  crolfing 
one  another  in  the  focus  F  under  an  angle  equal  to  the 
fun’s  femidiameter,  the  union  of  the  limbs  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  perfed,  unlef3  the  eye  be  difpofed  to  fee  objeCts 
diilinCtly  at  the  place  where  the  images  are  formed  ; 
for  if  the  eye  be  difpofed  to  fee  objeCts  nearer  to  or  fur¬ 
ther  off  than  that  place,  in  the  latter  cafe  the  limbs 
will  appear  feparated,  and  in  the  former  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  lap  over  (d).  This  imperfection  led  Dr  Ma- 
4T  Ikelyne 


(n)  For  if  the  eye  can  fee  diftinCtly  an  image  at  F,  the  pencils  of  rays,  of  which  PF,  QF  arc  the  two  axes, 
diverging  from  F,  are  each  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  point ;  and  therefore  the  two  limbs  , 
_  appear 
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Microme-  fkelyne  to  inquire,  whether  fome  method  might  not 
ter-  be  found  of  producing  two  diftinCt  images  of  the  fun, 

' '  or  any  other  objeCt,  by  bringing  the  axis  of  each  pen¬ 
cil  to  coincide,  or  very  nearly  id,  before  the  formation  of 
the  images,  by  which  means  the  limbs  when  brought 
together  would  not  be  liable  to  appear  feparated  from 
any  alteration  of  the  eye  ;  and  this  he  found  would  be 
effeCted  by  the  refraction  of  two  prifms,  placed  either 
without  or  within  the  telefcope  ;  and  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  placing  the  prifms  within,  he  conftruCted  a  new 
micrometer,  and  had  one  executed  by  Mr  Dollond, 
which  upon  trial  anfwered  as  he  expeCted.  The  con- 
ftruCtion  is  as  follows. 

Let  AB  be  the  objeCt-glafs ;  ab  the  image,  fup- 
pofe  of  the  fun,  which  would  have  been  formed  in 
the  principal  focus  Qj  but  let  the  prifms  PR,  SR  be 
placed  to  intercept  the  rays,  and  let  EF,  WG,  be  two 
rays  proceeding  from  the  eaftern  and  weftem  limbs  of 
the  fun,  converging,  after  refraction  at  the  lens,  to  a 
and  b  •,  and  fuppofe  the  refraCtion  of  the  prifms  to  be 
fuch,  that  in  fig.  8.  the  ray  EFR,  after  refraction  at 
R  by  the  prifm  PR,  may  proceed  in  the  direction  RQj 
and  as  all  the  rays  which  were  proceeding  to  a  fuffer 
the  fame  refraCtion  at  the  prifm,  they  will  all  be  re- 
fraCted  to  Qj  and  therefore,  inftead  of  an  image  ab, 
which  would  have  been  formed  by  the  lens  alone,  an 
image  Q£  is  formed  by  thofe  rays  which  fall  on  the 
prifm  PR }  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  rays  falling 
on  the  prifm  SR  will  form  an  image  Qr/:  and  in  fig. 
9.  the  image  of  the  point  b  is  brought  to  by  the 
prifm  PR,  and  confequently  an  image  is  formed 
by  thofe  rays  which  fall  on  PR  :  and  for  the  fame  rea¬ 
fon,  an  image  Qrris  formed  by  the  rays  falling  on  SR. 
Now  in  both  cafes,  as  the  rays  EFR,  WGR,  coming 
f  rom  the  two  oppofite  limbs  of  the  fun,  and  forming 
the  point  of  contaCt  of  the  two  limbs,  proceed  in  the 
fame  direction  RQ^  they  mull  thus  accompany  each 
other  through  the  eye-glafs  and  alfo  through  the  eye, 
whatever  refraCtive  power  it  has,  and  therefore  to 
every  eye  the  images  mull  appear  to  touch.  Now  the 
angle  aRb  is  twice  the  refraCtion  of  the  prifin,  and 
the  angle  aCb  is  the  diameter  of  the  fun  ;  and  as  thefe 
angles  are  very  fmall,  and  have  the  fame  fubteufe  ab, 
we  have  the  angle  aRi  :  angle  aCb  : :  CO:  RQ^j — 
Now  as  CQ  is  conftantj  and  alfo  the  angle  aRb,  being 
twice  the  refraCtion  of  the  prifm,  the  angle  aCb  varies 
as  RQ^  Hence  the  extent  of  the  fcale  for  meafuring 
angles  becomes  the  focal  length  of  the  objeCt  glafs, 
and  the  angle  meafured  is  in  proportion  to  the  diftance 
of  the  prifms  from  the  principal  focus  of  the  objeCt 

*  Next  col  >  ant^  lhe  micrometer  can  meafure  all  angles  (very 

Jar.laft,.  fmall  ones  excepted,  for  the  reafon  afterwards  given*  ) 
which  do  not  exceed  the  fum  of  the  refraCtions  of  the 
prifms  ;  for  the  angle  aCb,  the  diameter  of  the  objeCt 
to  be  meafured,  is  always  left  than  the  angle  aRb,  the 
fum  of  the  refraCtions  of  the  prifms,  except  when  the 
prifms  touch  the  objeCt  glafs,.  and  then  they  become 
equal.  The  fcale  can  never  be  out  of  adjuftment,  as 
the  point  o,  where  the  meafurement  begins,  anfwers 
to  the  focus  of  the  obje  t  glafs,  which  «  a  fixed  point 
for  all  diftant  objects,  and  we  have  only  to  find  the 
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value  of  the  fcale  aofwering  to  fome  known  angle  :  Microme. 
for  inftance,  bring  the  two  limbs  of  the  fun’s  images  ter- 
into  contaCt,  and  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  prifms 
from  the  focus,  and  look  in  the  nautical  almanac  for 
the  fun’s  diameter,  and  you  get  the  value  of  the  fcale. 

In  fig.  8.  the  limb  of  the  image  Qr,  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  rays  falling  6n  the  objeCt  glafs  between 
A  and  F,  and  of  the  image  Q d  by  thofe  falling  be¬ 
tween  B  and  G ;  but  in  fig.  9.  the  fame  limbs  are  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  rays  falling  between  B  and  F,  A 
and  G  refpeCtively,  and  therefore  will  be  more  illumi¬ 
nated  than  in  the  other  cafe  ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
confiderable  in  achromatic  telefcopes,  on  account  of 
the  great  aperture  of  the  objeCt.glafs  compared  with 
the  diftance  FG. 

It  might  be  convenient  to  have  two  fets  of  prifms, 
one  for  meafuring  angles  not  exceeding  36',  and  there¬ 
fore  fit  for  meafuring  the  diameters  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  the  lucid  parts  and  di (lances  of  the  cufps 
in  their  eclipfes  ;  and  another  for  meafuring  angles  not 
much  greater  than  1',  for  the  conveniency  of  meafu- 
ririg  the  diameters  of  the  planets.  For  as  QC  ;  QR  : : 
fum  of  the  refraftions  of  the  prifms  :  angle  aCb,  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  objeCt,  it  is  evident  that  if 
you  diminifti  the  third  term,  you  muft  increafe  the  fe- 
cond  in  the  fame  ratio,  in  order  to  meafure  the  fame 
angle ;  and  thus  by  diminifhing  the  refraCtive  angle  of 
the  prifms,  you  throw  them  further  from  Q^  and  con¬ 
fequently  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  them 
near  to  for  the  reafon  in  the  next  paragraph  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  you  will  increafe  the  illumination  in 
a  fmall  degree.  The  prifms  muft  be  achromatic,  each 
compofed  of  two  prifms  of  flint  and  crown  glafs, 
placed  with  their  refraCting  angles  contrariways,  other- 
wife  the  images  will  be  coloured. 

In  the  conftruCtion  here  deferibed,  the  angle  mea¬ 
fured  becomes  evanefeent  when  the  prifms  cojne  to  the 
principal  focus  of  the  objeft  glafs,  and  therefore  o 
on  the  fcale  then  begins  :  but  if  the  prifms  be  placed 
in  the  principal  focus  they  can  have  no  effed,  becaufe 
the  pencil  of  rays  at  the  junftion  of  the  prifms  would 
then  vanifh,  and  therefore  it  is  not  practicable  to  bring 
the  two  images  together  to  get  o  on  the  fcale.  Dr 
Mafkelyne,  therefore,  thought  of  placing  another  pair 
of  prifms  within,  to  refraCt  the  rays  before  they  came  to 
the  other  prifms,  by  which  means  the  two  images 
would  be  formed  into  one  before  they  came  to  the 
principal  focus,  and  therefore  o  on  the  fcale  could 
be  determined.  But  to  avoid  the  error  arifing  from 
the  multiplication  of  mediums,  he,  inftead  of  adding 
another  pair  of  prifms,  divided  the  objeft  glafs  through 
its  centre,  and  Aiding  the  fegments  a  little  it  feparated 
the  images,  and  then  by  the  prifms  he  could  form  one 
image  very  diftinCtly,  and  confequently  could  determine 
o  on  the  fcale  ;  for  by  feparating  the  two  fegments  you 
form  two  images,  and  you  will  feparate  the  two  pencils 
fo  that  you  may  move  up.  the  two  prifms,  and  the  two 
pencils  will  fall  on  each  refpeCtively,  and  the  two 
images  may  be  formed  into  one.  In  the  inftrument 
which  Dr  Maflcelyne  had  made,  o  on  the  fcale  was 
choferv  to  be  about  \  of  the  focal  length  of  the  objeCb- 
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appear  to  coincide  :  but  if  we  increafe  the  refraCtive  power  of  the  eye,  then  each  pencil  is  brought  to  a  focus, 
and  they  crofs  each  other  before  the  rays  come  to  the  retina,  confequently  the  two  limbs  on  the  retina  will  lap  - 
over  ;  and  if  we  diminiih  the  refraCtive  power  of  the  eye,  then  each  pencil  being  brought  to  a  focus  beyond 
the  retina,  and  not  crofting  till  after  they  have  paffed  it,  the  two  limbs  on  the  retina  muft  be  feparated. 
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Microme-  glafs,  and  each  prifm  refraCted  27'.  By  this  means  all 
t®1"*  angles  are  meafured  down,  to  o. 

V"  T  In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1779,  Mr 

Ramfden  has  defcribed  two  new  micrometers,  which 
Jse  contrived  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  defeCts  of 
the  objeCt-glafs  micrometer. 

1.  One  of  thefe  is  a  catoptric  micrometer,  which, 
befide  the  advantage  it  derives  from  the  principle  of 
reflection,  of  not  being  diitnrbed  by  the  heterogeneity 
of  light,  avoids  every  defeCt  of  other  micrometers, 
and  can  have  no  aberration,  nor  any  defeCt  arifing 
from  the  imperfection  of  materials  or  of  execution ; 
as  the  extreme  fimplicity  of  its  conftruCtion  requires 
no  additional  mirrors  or  glafles  to  thofe  required  for 
the  telefcope  ;  and  the  reparation  of  the  image  being 
effeCled  by  the  inclination  of  the  two  fpecula,  and  not 
depending  on  the  focus  of  any  lens  or  mirror,  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  eye  of  an  obferver  cannot  affeCt  the 
angle  meafured.  It  has  peculiar  to  itfelf  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  adjuftment,  to  make  the  images  coincide 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  their  motion  ; 
and  alfo  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a  planet  on  both 
Tides  of  the  zero,  which  will  appear  no  inconfiderable 
advantage  to  observers  who  know  how  much  eafier  it 
is  to  afcertain  the  contaCt  of  the  external  edges  of  two 
images  than  their  perfeCt  coincidence. 

Fig,  10.  A  reprefents  the  fmall  fpeculum  divided  into  two 
equal  parts ;  one  of  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
arm  B ;  the  other  end  of  the  arm  is  fixed  on  a  fled 
axis  X,  which  croffes  the  end  of  the  telefcope  C.  The 
other  half  of  the  mirror  A  is  fixed  on  the  arm  D, 
which  arm  at  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  focket  y , 
that  turns  on  the  axis  X  ;  both  arms  are  prevented 
from  bending  by  the  braces  a  a.  G  reprefent3  a  double 
ferew,  having  one  part  e  cut  into  double  the  number 
of  threads  in  an  inch  to  that  of  the  part  g  :  the  part 
e  having  100  threads  in  one  inch,  and  the  part.g  jo 
only.  The  ferew  e  works  in  a  nut  F  in  the  fide  of 
the  telefcope,  while  the  part  g  turns  in  a  nut  H, 
which  is  attached  to  the  arm  B ;  the  ends  of  the  arms 
B  and  D,  to  which  the  mirrors  are  fixed,  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  point  of  the  double 
ferew  preffing  againft  the  flud  h,  fixed  to  the  arm  D, 
and  turning  in  the  nut  H  on  the  arm  B.  The  two 
arms  B  and  D  are  preffed  againft  the  direction  of  the 
double  ferew  eg  by  a  fpiral  fpring  within  the  part  n, 
by  which  means  all  fhake  or  play  in  the  nut  H,  an 
which  the  meafure  depends,  is  entirely  prevented. 

From  the  difference  of  the  threads  on  the  ferew  at 
e  and  g ,  it  is  evident,  that  the  progreffive  motion  of  the 
ferew  through  the  nut  will  be  half  the  diftance  of  the 
feparation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mirror;  and  confe- 
quently  the  half  mirrors  will  be  moved  equally 
in  contrary  directions  from  the  axis  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope  C. 

The  wheel  V  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  double  ferew 
has  its  circumference  divided  into  100  equal  parts, 
and  numbered  at  every  fifth  divifipn  with  ?,  10,  &c. 
to  100,  and  the  index  I  fhows  the  motion  of  the  ferew 
with  the  wheel  round  its  axis,  while  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  ferew  is  fhown  by  the  divifions  on 
the  fame  index.  The  fteel  ferew  at  R  may  be  turned 
by  the  key  S,  and  ferves  to  incline  the  fmall  mirror  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  its  motion.  By 
turning  the  finger-hcadT  (fig.  u;),  the.eye-tube  Pis 


brought  nearer  or  farther  from  the  fmall  mirror,  to  Microma- 
adjuft  the  telefcope  to  diftinCt  viiion  ;  and  the  tele-  ,  ter* 
fcope  itfelf  hath  a  motion  round  it  axis  for  the  con-  '  "  - 

veniency  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a  planet  in  any 
direction.  The  inclination  of  the  diameter  meafured 
with  the  horizon  is  (hown  in  degrees  and  minutes  by  a 
level  and  vernier  on  a  graduated  circle,  at  the  breech 
of  the  telefcope. 

“  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  (fays  Mr  Ramfden), 
that,  befides  the  table  for  reducing  the  revolutions  and 
parts  of  the  ferew  to  minutes,  feconds,  &c.  it  may 
require  a  table  for  correcting  a  very  fmall  errot-which 
arifes  from  the  excentric  motion  of  the  half-mirrors. 

By  this  motion  their  centres  of  curvature  will  (when 
the  angle  to  be  meafured  is  large)  approach  a  little 
towards  the  large  mirror  :  the  equation  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  fmall  angles  is  infenfible  ;  but  when  angles  to 
be  meafured  exceed  ten  minutes,  it  ihould  not  be  ne- 
gleCted.  Or,  the  angle  meafured  may  be  corrected 
by  diminilhing  it  in  the  proportion  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  angle  meafured,  fuppofing  the  eccentricity  radius, 
bears  to  the  focal  length  of  the  fmall  mirror.” 

Mr  Ramfden  preferred  Caffegrain’s  conftruCtion  of 
the  reflecting  telefcope  to  either  the  Gregorian  or 
Newtonian ;  becaufe  in  the  former,  errors  caufed  by 
one  fpeculum  are  diminilhed  by  thofe  in  the  other. 

From  a  property  of  the  reflecting  telefcope  (which, 
he  obferves,  has  not  been  attended  to),  that  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  the  two  fpecula  are  to  each  other  very  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  their  focal  lengths,  it  follows,  that 
their  aberrations  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  thefe  aberrations  are  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  if  the  two  fpecula  are  both  concave  ;  or  in  con¬ 
trary  directions,  if  one  fpeculum  is  concave  and  the 
other  convex.  In  the  Gregorian  conftruCtion,  both 
fpecula  being  concave,  the  aberration  at  the  fecond 
image  will  be  the  fum  of  the  aberrations  of  the  two 
mirrors ;  but  in  the  Caflegrain  conftruCtion,  one  mir¬ 
ror  being  concave  and  the  other  convex,  the  aber¬ 
ration  at  the  fecond  image  will  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  aberrations.  By  affuming  fuch  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  foci  of  the  fpecula  as  are  generally  ufed 
in  the  reflecting  telefcope,  which  is  about  as  1  to  4, 
the  aberration  in  the  Caflegrain  conftruCtion  will  be 
to  that  in  the  Gregorian  as  3  to  5. 

2.  The  other  is  a  dioptric  micrometer,  or  one  fuited 
to  the  principle  of  refraCtion.  This  micrometer  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ereCt  eye-tube  of  a  refraCting  telefcope, 
and  is  placed  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  firft  eye- 
glafs:  in  which  pofition,  the  image  being  confiderably 
magnified  before  it  comes  to  the  micrometer,  any  im¬ 
perfection  in  its  glafs  will  be  magnified  only  by  the  re¬ 
maining  eye-glafies,  which  in  any  telefcope  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  five  or  fix  times.  By  this  pofition  alfo  the  fize 
of  the  micrometer  glafs  will  not  be  the  part  of 
the  area  which  would  be  required  if  it  was  placed  in 
the  objeCt-glafs ;  and,  notwithftandiug  this  great  dif- 
proportion  of  fize,  which  is  of  great  moment  to  the 
practical  optician,  the  fame  extent  of  fcale  is  preferved, 
and  the  images  are  uniformly  bright  in  every  part  of 
the  field  of  the  telefcope. 

Fig.  12.  reprefents  the  glafles  of  a  refraCting  tele-  Plate 
fcope;  xy,  the  principal  pencil  of  rays  from  the  obiect-GCXGV*‘ 
glafs  O’,  1 1  and  u  «,  the  axis  of  two  oblique  pencils ; 
a,  the  firft  eye-glafs ;  m,  its  conjugate  focus,  or  the 
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Microme-  place  of  the  micrometer;  b  the  fecond  eye-glafs;  c  the 
.  tc”  third  ;  and  d'the  fourth,  or  that  which  is  neareft  the 
"  eye.  Let  f>  be  the  diameter  of  the  objeft-glafs,  e  the 

diameter  of  a  penc  l  at  m,  and  f  the  diameter  of  the 
pencil  at  the  eye  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  axis  of  the 
pencils  from  every  part  of  the  image  will  crofs  each 
other  at  the  point  in ;  and  e,  the  width  of  the  micro- 
meter-glafs,  is  to  t>  the  diameter  of  the  object -glafs  as 
n  a  is  to  g  0,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  at  the  point  m ;  and  tlie  error  caufed  by  an 
imperfection  in  the  micrometer-glafsplaced  at  m  will  be 
to  the  error,  had  the  micrometer  been  at  O,  asm  is  to/. 

Fig.  13.  reprefents  the  micrometer;  A,  a  convex  or 
concave  lens  divided  into  two  equal  ports  by  a  plane 
acrofs  its  centre  ;  one  of  thefe  femi-lenfes  is  fixed  in 
a  frame  B,  and  the  other  in  the  frame  E ;  which 
two  frames  Aide  on  a  plate  H,  and  are  prelfed  againft 
it  by  thin  plates  a  a :  the  frames  B  and  E  are  moved 
in  contrary  directions  by  turning  the  button  D  ;  L  is 
a  fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  frame  B  j  it  is  numbered 
from  each  end  towards  the  middle  with  10,  20,  &c. 
M  here  are  two  verniers  on  the  frame  E,  one  at  M 
and  the  other  at  N,  for  the  convenience  of  meafuring 
the  diameter  of  a  planet,  &c.  on  both  fides  the  zero. 
h  The  firft  divifion  on  both  thefe  verniers  coincides  at 

the  fame  time  with  the  two  zeros  on  the  fcale  I.;  and, 
.  if  the  frame  i6  moved  towards  the  right,  the  relative 

motion  of  the  two  frames  is  Ihown  on  the  fcale  L 
by  the  vernier  M  ;  but  if  the  frame  B  be  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  left,  the  relative  motion  is  fhown  by  the  ver¬ 
nier  N. — This  micrometer  has  a  motion  round  the 
axis  of  vifion,  for  the  convenience  of  meafuring  the 
diameter  of  a  planet,  &c.  in  any  direction,  by  turn¬ 
ing  an  endlefs  ferew  F  ;  and  the  inclination  of  the 
diameter  meafured  with  the  horizon  is  Ihown  on  the 
circle  g  by  a  vernier  on  the  plate  V.  The  telefcope 
may  be  adjufted  to  diftinCt  vifion  by 'means  of  an  ad- 
jufting  ferew,  which  moves  the  whole  eye-tube  with 
the  micrometer  nearer  or  farther  from  the  objeA-glafs, 
as  telefcopes  are  generally  made  ;  or  the  fame  tffcCt 
may  be  produced  in  a  better  manner,  without  moving 
the  micrometer,  by  Aiding  the  part  of  the  eye  tube  m 
on  the  part  n,  by  help  of  a  ferew  or  pinion.  The 
micrometer  is  made  to  take  off  occaiionally  from  the 
eye  tube,  that  the  telefcope  may  be  ufed  without  it. 

Still,  however,  micrometers  remained  in  feveral  re- 
fpeCts  imperfeft.  In  particular,  the  imperfections  of  the 
parallel-wire  micrometer  in  taking  the  diftance  of  very 
clofe  double  ftars,  are  the  following. 

When  two  ftars  are  taken  between  the  parallels,  the 
diameters  muft  he  included  Mr  Herfchel informs  us,  he 
lias  in  vain  attempted  to-fmd  lines  fuffieiently  thin  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  acrofs  the  centres  of  the  ftars  fo  that  their 
thicknefs  might  be  neglected.  The  Angle  threads  of  the 
iilk-worm,  with  fuch  lenfes  as  he  ufes,  are  fo  much  mag¬ 
nified  that  their  diameter  is  more  than  that  of  many  of 
the  ftars.  Befides,  if  they  were  muchlefs  than  they  are, 
the  power  of  deflection  of  light  would  make  the  attempt 
to  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  centres  this  way  fruitlefs: 
for  he  has  always  found  tlie  light  of  the  ftars  to  play 
upon  thofe  lines  and  feparate  their  apparent  diameters 
into  two  parts.  Now  fince  the  fpurious  diameters  of  the 
ftars  thus  included,  as  Mr.  Herfchel  affures  us,  are 
continually  changing  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  air. 


and  the  length  of  time  we  look  at  them,  we  are,  in  Microme. 
fome  refpeft,  left  at  an  uncertainty,  and  our  meafures  ter- 
taken  at  different  times  and  with  different  degrees  of  ’  lli. 
attention,  will  vary  on  that  account.  Nor  can  we  come 
at  the  true  diftance  of  the  centres  of  any  two  ftars, 
one  from  another,  unlefs  we  could  tell  what  to  allow 
for  the  femidiameters  of  the  ftars  themfelves  ;  for  dif¬ 
ferent  ftars  have  different  apparent  diameters,  which, 
with  a  power  of  227,  may  differ  from  each  other  as  far 
as  two  feconds. 

1  he  next  imperfection  is  that  which  arifes  from  a 
defle&ion  of  light  upon  the  wires  when  they  approach 
very  near  to  each  other ;  for  if  this  be  owing  to  a 
power  of  repullion  lodged  at  the  furface,  it  is  eafy  to 
underftand,  that  fuch  powers  muft  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  give  the  meafures  larger  in  propoition  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  repulfive  power  of  one 
wire  had  not  beenoppofed  by  a  contrary  power  of  the 
other  wire. 

Another  very  confiderable  imperfeCtion  of  thefe 
micrometers  13  a  continual  uncertainty  of  the  real  zero. 

Mr  Herfchel  has  found,  that  the  leaft  alteration  in  the 
fituation  and  quantity  of  light  will  affeft  the  zero,  and 
that  a  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  wires,  when  the 
light  and  other  circumftances  remain  unaltered,  will 
alfo  produce  a  difference.  1  0  obviate  this  difficulty, 
whenever  he  took  a  meafufe  that  required  the  utmoft 
accuracy,  his  zero  was  always  taken  immediately  af¬ 
ter,  while  the  apparatus  remained  in  the  fame  fitua¬ 
tion  it  was  in  when  the  meafure  was  taken  ;  but  this 
enhances  the  difficulty,  becaufe  it  introduces  an  addi¬ 
tional  obfervation. 

The  next  imperfe&ion,  which  is  none  of  the  fmall- 
eft,  is  that  every  micrometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in 
ufe  requires  either  a  ferew,  or  a  divided  bar  and  pinion, 
to  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  wires  or  divided  image. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  works  of  this  kind  are 
but  too  fenfible  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  ferews  that 
fhall  be  perfectly  equal  in  every  thread  or  revolution 
of  each  thread ;  or  pinions  and  bars  that  fhall  be  fo 
evenly  divided  as  perfectly  to  be  depended  upon  in  every 
leaf  and  tooth  to  perhaps  the  two,  three,  or  four  thou- 
fandth  part  of  an  inch  :  and  yet,  on  account  of  the 
fmall  fcale  of  thofe  micrometers,  thefe  quantities  are 
of  the  greateft  confequence  ;  an  error  of  a  fingle  thou¬ 
sandth  part  inducing  in  moft  inftruments  a  miftake  of 
feveral  feconds. 

The  laft  and  greateft  imperfeftion  of  all  is,  that  thefe 
wire  micrometers  require  a  pretty  ftrong  light  in  the 
field  of  view  ;  and  when  Mr  Herfchel  had  double  ftars 
to  meafure,  one  of  which  was  very  obfeure,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  lefs  light  than  is  neceffary 
to-make  the  wires  perfectly  diftinCt  ;  and  feveral  ftars 
on  this  account  could  not  be  meafured  at  all,  though 
otherwife  not  too  clofe  for  the  micrometer. 

Mr  Herfchel,  therefore,  having  long  had  much  oc- 
cafion  for  micrometers  that  would  meafure  exceeding 
fmall  diftances  exaCtly,  was  led  to  bend  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  thefe  inftruments ;  and  the  re- 
fult  of  his  endeavours  has  been  a  very  ingenious  in- 
ftrument  called  a  lamp-micrometer,  which  is  not  only 
free  from  the  imperfections  above  fpecified,  but  alfo 
poffeffes  the  advantages  of  a  very  large  fcale.  This  in- 
ftrument  is  deferibed  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions 
for  1782  ;  and  the  conftroftion  of  it  is  as  follows : 

ABGCFE 


Microme¬ 

ter. 
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ABGCFE  (fig.  14.)  ia  a  ftand  nine  feet  high,  upon 
which  a  femicircular  board  qhogp  is  moveable  upwards 
or  downwards,  in  the  manner  of  fume  fire-fcreens,  as 
occaiion  may  require,  and  ia  held  in  its  fituation  by  a 
peg  p  put  into  any  one  of  the  holes  of  the  upright 
piece  \B  This  board  is  a  fegment  of  a  circle  of 
fourteen  inches  radius,  and  is  about  three  inches 
broader  than  a  femicircle,  to  give  room  for  the 
handles  rD,  rP,  to  work.  The  ufe  of  this  board  is 
to  carry  san  arm  L,  thirty  inches  long,  which  is  made 
to  move  upon  a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  by 
means  of  a  firing,  which  pafies  in  a  groove  upon  the 
edge  of  the  femicircle  pgohq ;  the  firing  is  faftened  to 
a  hook  at  0  (  not  exprefled  in  the  figure,  being  at  the 
back  of  the  arm  L  ’,  and  palling  along  the  groove  from 
oh  to  q  is  turned  over  a  pulley  at  q,  and  goes  down  to 
a  fmall  barrtl  e ,  within  the  plane  of  the  circular  board, 
where  a  double-jointed  handle  e  P  commands  its  mo¬ 
tion.  By  this  contrivance,  we  fee,  the  arm  L  may  be 
lifted  up  to  any  altitude  from  the  horizontal  pofition 
to  the  perpendicular,  or  be  fuffered  to  defcend  by 
its  own  weight  below  the  horizontal  to  the  reverfe 
perpendicular  fituatio*.  The  weight  of  the  handle  P 
is  fufficient  to  keep  the  arm  in  any  given  pofition  ; 
but  if  the  motion  (hould  be  too  eafy,  a  friftion  fpn’ng 
applied  to  the  barrel  will  moderate  it  at  pleafure. 

In  front  of  the  arm  L  a  fmall  Aider,  about  three 
inches  long,  is  moveable  in  a  rabbet  from  the  end  X. 
towards  the  centre  backwards  and  forwards.  A  firing 
is  faftened  to  the  left  fide  of  the  little  Aider,  and  goes 
towards  L,  where  it  pafies  round  a  pulley  at  m ,  and 
returns  under  the  arm  from  m,  n,  towards  the  centre, 
where  it  is  led  in  a  groove  on  the  edge  of  the  arm, 
which  is  of  a  circular  form,  upwards  to  a  barrel 
(railed  above  the  plane  of  the  circular  board)  at  r, 
to  which  the  handle  rD  is  faftened.  A  fecond  firing 
is  faftened  to  the  Aider,  at  the  right  fide,  and  goes  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  where  it  pafies  over  a  pulley  n;  and 
the  weight  «/,  which  is  fufpended  by  the  end  of  this 
firing,  returns  the  Aider  towards  the  centre,  when  a 
contrary  turn  of  the  handle  permits  it  to  aft. 

By  a  and  h  are  reprefented  two  fmall  lamps,  two 
inches  high,  1 '  in  breadth  by  in  depth.  The  fides, 
back,  and  top,  are  made  fo  as  to  permit  no  light  to  be 
feen,  and  the  front  confifts  of  a  thin  brafs  Aiding  door. 
The  flame  in  the  lamp  a  is  placed  three-tenths  ofan  inch 
from  the  left  fide,  three-tenths  from  the  front,  and  half 
an  inch  from  the  bottom.  In  the  lamp  l  it  is  placed  at 
the  fame  height  and  diftance,  meafuring  from  the  right 
fide.  The  wick  of  the  flame  confifts  only  of  a  Angle 
very  thin  lamp  cotton-thread  ;  for  the  fmalleft  flame 
being  fufficient,  it  is  eafier  to  keep  it  burning  in  fo 
confined  a  place.  In  the  top  of  each  lamp  muft  be  a 
lit-tle  flit  lengthways,  and  alfo  a  fmall  opening  in  one 
fide  near  the  upper  part,  to  permit  air  enough  to  cir¬ 
culate  to  feed  the  flame.  To  prevent  every  reflection 
of  light,  the  fide  opening  of  the  lamp  a  fliould  be  to 
the  right,  and  that  of  the  lamp  h  to  the  left.  In  the 
Aiding  door  of  each  lamp  is  made  a  fmall  hole  with 
the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle  juft  oppofite  the  place 
where  the  wicks  are  burning,  fo  that  when  the  Aiders 
are  ffiut  down,  and  every  thing  dark,  nothing  fliall  be 
feen  but  two  fine  lucid  points  of  the  fize  of  two  ftars 
of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude.  The  lamp  a  is 
placed  £0  that  its  lucid  point  may  be  in  the  centre  of 


the  circular  board  where  it  remains  fixed.  The  lamp 
b  is  hung  to  the  little  Aider  which  moves  in  the  rabbet 
of  the  arm,  fo  that  its  lucid  point,  in  an  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  arm,  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lucid 
point  in  the  centre.  The  moveable  lamp  is  fufpended 
upon  a  piece  of  brafs  faftened  to  the  Aider  by  a  pin 
exaftly  behind  the  flame,  upon  which  it  move9  as  a  pi¬ 
vot.  The  lamp  is  balanced  at  the  bottom  by  a  leaden 
weight,  fo  as  always  to  remain  upright,  when  the  arm 
is  either  lifted  above  or  depreffed  below  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition.  The  double-jointed  handles  ?  D,  fP,  con- 
fill  of  light  deal  rods,  ten  feet  long,  and  the  loweft  of 
them  may  have  divifions,  marked  upon  it  near  the  end 
P,  expreffing  exanly  the  diftance  from  the  central  lu¬ 
cid  point  in  feet,  inches,  and  tenths. 

From  this  conftruftion  we  fee,  that  a  perfon  at  a 
diftance  of  ten  feet  may  govern  the  two  lucid  points, 
fo  as  to  bring  them  into  any  required  pofition  fouth  or 
north  preceding  or  following  from  o  to  go°  by  ufing 
the  handle  P,  and  alfo  ta  any  diftance  from  fix-tenths 
of  an  inch  to  five  or  fix  and  twenty  inches  by  taieans- 
of  the  handle  D.  If  any  reflection  or  appearance  of 
light  fliould  be  left  from  the  top  or  Tides  of  the  lamps, 
a  temporary  fereen,  confifting  of  a  long  piece  of  paite- 
board,  or  a  wire  frame  covered  with  black  clbth,  of 
the  length  of  the  whole  arm,  and  of  any  required 
breadth,  with  a  flit  of  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
may  be  affixed  to  the  arm  by  four  bent  wires  projeft- 
ing  an  inch  or  two  before  the  lamps,  fituated  fo  that 
the  moveable  lucid  point  may  pafs  along  the  opening 
left  for  that  purpofe. 

Fig.  1 5.  reprefents  part  of  the  arm  L,  half  the  real 
fize ;  S  the  Aider  ?  m  the  pulley,  over  which  the  cord 
xtyz  is  returned  towards  the  centre;  v  the  other  cord 
going  to  the  pulley  n  of  fig.  1 4.  R  the  brafs  piece 
moveable  upon  the  pin  c,  to  keep  the  lamp  upright. 
At  R  is  a  wire  rivetted  to  the  brafs  piece,  upon  which- 
is  held  the  lamp  by  a  nut  and  ferew.  Fig.  16.  17.  re- 
prefent  the  temps  a,  b,  with  the  Aiding  doors  open, 
to  Aiow  the  fituation  of  the  wicks.  W  is  the  leaden 
weight  with  a  hole  */  in  it,  through  which  the  wire  R 
of  fig.  15.  is  to  be  pafled  when  thelamp  is  to  be  faft¬ 
ened  to  the  Aider  S.  Fig.  18.  reprefents  the  lamp  a 
with  the  Aiding  door  ffiut ;  /  the  lucid  point  5  and  it- 
the  openings  at  the  top,  and  s  at  the  fides,  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  air. 

“  Every  ingenious  artift  (fays  Mr  Herfchel)  will 
foon  perceive,  that  the  motions  of  this  micrometer  are 
capable  of  great  improvement  by  the  applicatiou  of 
wheels  and  pinions,  and  other  well  known  mechanical 
refources ;  but  as  the  principal  objeft  is  only  to  be 
able  to  adjuft  the  two  lucid  points  to  the  required  po¬ 
fition  and  diftance,  and  to  keep  them  there  for  a  few 
minutes,,  while  the  obferver  goes  to  meafure  their  dif¬ 
tance,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  fay  more  upon  the 
fubjeft. 

“  I  am  now  to  Aiow  the  application  of  this  inftru- 
ment.  It  is  well  known  to  opticians  and  others  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  ufing  optical  inftruments, 
that  we  can  with  one  eye  look  into  a  microfeope  or  te- 
lefcope,  and  fee  an  objeft  much  magnified,  while  the 
naked  eye  may  fee  a  fcale  upon  which  the  magnified 
pifture  is  thrown.  In  this  manner  I  have  generally 
determined  the  power  of  iny  telefcopes  ;  and  any  one 
who  has  acquired  a  facility  of  taking  fuch  obfervations- 


Microme- 
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Microme-  wfll  very  feldom  miftake  fo  much  as  one  in  fifty  in  de-  “  The  meafures  of  this  micrometer  are  not  confined  Microme4  I 

.  ter*  termining  the  power  of  an  inftrument,  and  that  degree  to  double  liars  only,  but  may  be  applied  to  any  other  ter‘  1 

of  exaclnefs  is  fully  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  objects  that  require  the  utmoft  accuracy,  fuch  as  the  *  4 

“  The  Newtonian  form  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  diameters  of  the  planets  or  their  fatellites,  the  moun- 
ufe  of  this  micrometer  ;  for  the  obferver  (lands  always  tains  of  the  moon,  the  diameters  of  the  fixed  liars,  &c. 
ere£t,  and  looks  in  a  horizontal  direction,  notwith-  “  For  inllance,  Oftober  22.  1781,  I  meafured  the 
Handing  the  telefcope  Ihould  be  elevated  to  the  zenith,  apparent  diameter  of  *  Lyrae ;  and  judging  it  of  the 

Befides,  his  face  being  turned  away  from  the  objeft  greateft  importance  to  inereafe  my  fcale  as  much  as 


to  which  his  telefcope  is  directed,  this  micrometer  may 
be  placed  very  conveniently  without  caufing  the  leall 
obllruclion  to  the  view  :  therefore,  when  I  ufe  this 
inftrument,  I  put  it  at  ten  feet  dillance  from  the  left 
eye,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  tube  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope,  and  raife  the  moveable  board  to  fuch  a  height 
that  the  lucid  point  of  the  central  lamp  may  be  upon 
a  level  with  the  eye.  The  handles,  lifted  up,  are  paf- 
fed  through  two  loops  faltened  to  the  tube,  juft  by  the 
obferver,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for  his  ufe.  I  Ihould  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  cut  away,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  left  eye  entirely  free  to  fee  the  whole  micro¬ 
meter. 


*  Having  now  dire&ed  the  telefcope  to  a  double 
liar,  I  view  it  with  the  right  eye,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  left  fee  it  projected  upon  the  microme-  ,  plying  the  natural  tangent  of  a  fecond  with  the  power 
ter :  tlien,  hy  the  handle  P,  which  commands  the  po-  and  radius  in  inches. 


convenient,  I  placed  the  micrometer  at  the  greateft 
convenient  dillance,  and  (with  fome  trouble,  {or  want 
of  longer  handles,  which  might  eafily  be  added)  took 
the  diameter  of  this  liar  by  removing  the  two  lucid 
points  to  fuch  a  dillance  as  juft  to  enclofe  the  apparent 
diameter.  When  I  meafured  my  radius,  it  was  found 
to  be  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches.  The  dillance  of  th* 
two  lucid  points  was  about  three  inches,  for  I  will  not 
pretend  to  extreme  nicety  in  this  obfervation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  great  power  I  ufed,  which  was 
6450.  From  thefe  meafures  we  have  'the  magnified 
angle  38'  10":  this  divided  by  the  power  gives  o'  . 355 
for  the  apparent  diameter  of  *  Lyrae.  The  fcale  of 
the  micrometer,  on  this  occafion,  was  no  lefs  than 
8.443  inches  to  a  fecond,  as  will  be  found  by  multi- 


fition  of  the  arm,  I  raife  or  deprefs  it  fo  as  to  bring 
the  two  lucid  points  to  a  fimilar  fituation  with  the  two 
liars ;  and,  by  the  handle  0,  I  approach  or  remove 
the  moveable  lucid  point  to  the  fame  dillance  of  the 
two  liars,  fo  that  the  two  lucid  points  may  be  exact¬ 
ly  covered  by  or  coincide  with  the  liars.  A  little 
practice  in  this  bufinefs  foon  makes  it  eafy,  efpecially 
to  one  who  has  already  been  ufed  to  look  with  both 
eyes  open. 

“  What  remains  to  be  done  is  very  firnple.  With 
a  proper  rule,  divided  into  inches  and  Fortieth  parts, 
1  take  the  dillance  of  the  lucid  points,  which  may  be 
done  to  the  greateft  nicety,  becaufe,  as  I  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  the  little  holes  are  made  with  the  point  of  a  very 
line  needle.  The  meafure  thus  obtained  is  the  tangent 
of  the  magnified  angle  under  which  the  liars  are  feen 
to  a  radius  of  ten  feet ;  therefore,  the  angle  being 
found  and  divided  by  the  power  of  the  telefcope  gives 
the  real  angular  dillance  of  the  centres  of  a  double  liar. 

“  For  inllance,  September  25,  1781,  I  meafured 
^Herculis  with  this  in^rument.  Having  caufed  the 
two  lucid  points  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  liars 
centre  upon  centre,  I  found  the  radius  or  dillance  of 
the  central  lamp  from  the  eye  10  feet  4.15  inches ;  the 
tangent  or  dillance  of  the  two  lucid  points  50.6  for¬ 
tieth  parts  of  an  inch  ;  this  gives  the  magnified  angle 
35',  and  dividing  by  the  power  460,  which  I  ufed,  we 
obtain  4"  34'"  for  the  dillance  of  the  centres  of  the  two 
liars.  The  fcale  of  the  micrometer  at  this  very  conve¬ 
nient  dillance,  with  the  power  of  4.60  (which  my  te¬ 
lefcope  bears  fo  well  upon  the  fixed  liars  that  for  near 
a  twelvemonth  pall  I  have  hardly  ufed  any  other),  is 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  fecond  ;  and  by  put¬ 
ting  on  my  power  of  932,  which  in  very  fine  evenings 


November  28.  1781,  I  meafured  the  diameter  of 
the  new  liar ;  but  the  air  was  not  very  favourable,  for 
this  lingular  liar  was  not  fo  diftindt  with  227  that  even¬ 
ing  as  it  generally  is  with  460  :  therefore,  without 
laying  much  ftrefs  upon  the  exadlnefs  of  the  obferva¬ 
tion,  I  fliall  only  report  it  to  exemplify  the  ufe  of  the 
micrometer.  My  radius  was  35  feet  11  inches.  The 
diameter  of  the  liar,  by  the  dillance  of  the  lucid  points, 
was  2.4  inches,  and  the  power  I  ufed  227  :  hence  the 
magnified  angle  is  found  19',  and  the  real  diameter  of 
the  liar  5".022.  The  fcale  of  this  meafure  .474  mil- 
lefimals  of  an  inch,  or  almoll  half  an  inch  to  a  fecond.’* 
In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1791,  a  very 
firnple  micrometer  for  meafuring  fmall  angles  with  the 
telefcope  is  defciibed  by  Mr  Cavallo ;  who  introdu. 
ces  his  defeription  with  the  following  obfervation* 
upon  the  different  forts  of  telefcopical  micrometers  in 
ufe.  “  Thefe  inllruments  may  be  divided  into  two 
claffes ;  namely,  thofe  which  have  not,  and  thofe  which 
have,  fome  movement  amonglt  their  parts.  The  mi¬ 
crometers  of  the  former  fort  confill  moltly  of  fine 
wires  or  hair3,  varioully  difpofed,  and  fituated  within 
the  telefcope,  juft  where  the  image  of  the  objedl  is 
formed.  In  order  to  determine  an  angle  with  thofe 
micrometers,  a  good  deal  of  calculation  is  generally 
required.  The  micrometers  of  the  other  fort,  of  which 
there  i6  a  great  variety,  fome  being  made  with  move- 
able  parallel  wires,  others  with  prifms,  others  again 
with  a  combination  of  lenfes,  and  fo  on,  are  more  or 
lefs  fubjedl  to  feveral  inconveniencies,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following,  r.  Their  motions  generally 
depend  upon  the  adlion  of  a  ferew;  and  of  courfe  the 
imperfedlions  of  its  threads,  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  loft  motion,  which  is  obfervable  in  ; 


is  extremely  dillindt,  I  obtain  a  fcale  of  more  than  half  .ving  a  ferew,  efpecially  when  fmall,  occafion  a  con- 
an  inch  to  a  fecond,  without  increafing  the  dillance  of  fiderable  error  in  the  menfuration  of  angles.  2.  Their 
the  micrometer  ;  whereas  the  moll  perfedl  of  my  for-  complication  and  bulk  renders  them  difficultly  appli- 
mer  micrometers,  with  the  fame  inftrument,'  had  a  fcale  cable  to  a  variety  of  telefcopes,  efpecially  to  the 
of  lefs  than  the  two  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  to  a  pocket  ones.  3.  They  do  not  meafure  the  angle  with- 
fecond.  out  fome  lols  of  time,  which  is  neceflary  to  turn  the 

2  ferew, 
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Microme-  fcrew,  or  to  move  fome  other  mechanifm.  4.  and  view  of  the  objedt.  Ivory,  horn,  and  wood,  were  Microme1- 

^'r’  laftly,  They  are  confiderably  expenfive,  fo  that  fome  found  ufelefs  for  the  conftrudtion  of  this  micrometer,  tcr‘ 

0f  them  coll  even  more  than  a  tolerably  good  tele-  on  account  of  their  bending,  fwelling,  and  contrac-  * 
fcope.”  ting  very  eafily ;  whereas  mother-of-pearl  is  a  very 

After  having  had  long  in  view  (our  author  informs  fteady  fub fiance,  the  divifions  upon  it  may  be  marked 
us)  the  conftrudtion  of  a  micrometer  which  might  veiy  eafily,  and  when  it  is  made  as  thin  as  common 
be  in  part  at  leaft,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  all  thofe  writing  paper  it  has  a  very  ufeful  degree  of  tranfpa- 
objedtiens  5  he,  after  various  attempts,  at  laft  fuc-  rency. 

ceeded  with  a  Ample  contrivance,  which,  after  re-  Fig.  1 9.  exhibits  this  micrometer  fcale,  but  (hows 
peated  trials,  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  defired  it  four  times  larger  than  the  real  fize  of  one,  which 
end,  not  only  from  his  own  experience,  but  from  that  he  has  adapted  to  a  three-feet  achromatic  telefcope 
alfo  of  feveral  friends,  to  whom  it  has  been  communi-  that  magnifies  about  84  times.  It  is  fomething  lefs  than 
cated.  the  24th  part  of  an  inch  broad ;  its  thicknefs  is  equal 

This  micrometer,  in  Ihort,  confids  of  a  thin  and  to  that  of  common  writing  paper ;  and  the  length  of 
narrow  flip  of  mother-of-pearl  finely  divided,  and  fitu-  it  is  determined  by  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm, 
ated  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  of  a  telefcope,  jull  which  limits  the  field  of  the  telefcope.  The  divifions 
where  the  image  of  the  object  is  formed.  It  is  imma-  upon  it  are  the  2ooths  of  an  inch,  which  reach  from 
terial  whether  the  telefcope  be  a  refradtor  or  a  reflec-  one  edge  of  the  fcale  to  about  the  middle  of  it,  ex-, 
tor,  provided  the  eye-glafs  be  a  convex  lens,  and  not  cepting  every  fifth  and  tenth  divifion,  which  are 
a  concave  one  a3  in  the  Galilean  conftrudtion.  longer.  The  divided  edge  of  it  paffes  through  the 

The  fimpleft  way  of  fixing  it  is  to  (tick  it  upon  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  though  this  is  not  a  necef- 
the  diaphragm  which  generally  ftands  within  the  fary  precaution  in  the  conftrudtion  of  this  micrometer, 
tube  and  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glaf3.  When  thus  Two  divifions  of  the  above  defcribed  fcale  in  my  tele- 
fixed,  if  you  look  through  the  eye-glafs,  the  divifions  fcope  are  very  nearly  equal  to  one  minute  ;  and  as  a 
of  the  micrometrical  fcale  will  appear  very  diftindt,  quarter  of  one  of  thofe  divifions  may  be  very  well  di- 
unlefs  the  diaphragm  is  not  exadtly  in  the  focus  ;  in  ftinguilhed  by  eftimation,  therefore  an  angle  of  one 
which  cafe,  the  micrometrical  fcale  muft  be  placed-  eighth  part  of  a  minute,  or  of  f'i,  may  be  meafured 
exadtly  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  either  by  pu/h-  with  it. 

ing  the  diaphragm  backwards  or  forwards,  when  that  When  a  telefcope  magnifies  more,  the  divifions  of 
is  pradticable  5  or  elfe  the  fcale  may  be  eafily  removed  the  micrometer  muft  be  more  minute  ;  and  Mr  Ca- 
from  one  or  the  other  furface  of  the  diaphragm  by  vallo  finds,  that  when  the  focus  of 'the  eye-glafs  of  the 
the  interpofition  of  a  circular  piece  of  paper  or  card,  telefcope  is  fnorter  than  half  an  inch,  the  micrometer 
or  by  a  bit  of  wax.  This  conftrudtion  is  fully  fuffi-  may  h?  divided  with  the  5O0ths  of  an  inch  ;  by 
cient,  when  the  telefcope  is  always  to  be  ufed  by  the  means  of  which,  and  the  telefcope  magnifying  about 
fame  perfon  5  but  when  different  perfons  are  to  ufe  it,  200  times,  one  may  eafily  and  accurately  meafure  an 
then  the  diaphragm  which  fupports  the  micrometer  angle  fmaller  than  half  a  fecond.  On  the  other  hand, 
muft  be  conftrudted  fo  as  to  be  eafily  moved  backwards  when  the  telefcope  does  not  magnify  above  30  times, 
or  forwards,  though  that  motion  needs  not  be  greater  the  divifions  need  not  be  fo  minute  :  for  inftance,  in 


than  about  a  tenth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  is 
neceffary,  becaufe  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the 
fame  lens  appears  different  to  the  eyes  of  different 
perfons ;  and,  therefore,  whoever  is  going  to  ufe  the 
telefcope  for  the  menfuration  of  any  angle,  muft  firft 
of  all  unfcrew  the  tube  which  contains  the  eye-glafs 
and  micrometer  from  the  reft  of  the  telefcope,  and, 
looking  through  the  eye-glafs,  muft  place  the  micro¬ 
meter  where  the  divifions  of  it  may  appear  quite  di¬ 
ftindt  to  his  eye. 

In  cafe  that  any  perfon  ftiould  not  like  to  fee  al¬ 
ways  the  micrometer  in  the  field  of  the  telefcope,  then 


:  of  Dollond’s  pocket  telefcopes,  which  when  drawn 
out  for  ufe  is  about  1 4  inches  long,  a  micrometer  with  • 
the  hundredths  of  an  inch  is  quite  fufficient,  and  one 
of  its  divifions  is  equal  to  little  lefs  than  three  mi¬ 
nutes,  fo  that  an  angle  of  a  minute  may  be  meafured 
by  it. 

“  In  looking  through  a  telefcope  furniflied  with 
fuch  a  micrometer  (fays  our  author),  the  field  of  view 
appears  divided  by  the  micrometer  fcale,  the  breadth 
of  which  occupies  about  one  feventh  part  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  the  fcale  is  femitranfparent,  that  part  of 
the  objedt  which  happens  to  be  behind  if  may  be  dif- 


the  micrometrical  fcale,  inftead  of  being  fixed  to  the  cerned  fufikiently  well  to  afcertain  the  divifion,  and 


diaphragm,  may  be  fitted  to  a  circular  perforated 
plate  of  brafs,  wood,  or  even  paper,  which  may  be 
occafionally  placed  upon  the  faid  diaphragm. 

Mr  Cavallo  has  made  feveral  experiments  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  moft  ufeful  fubftance  for  this  micrometer. — 
Glafs,  which  he  had  fuccefsfully  applied  for  a  fimilar 
purpofe  to  the  compound  microfccpe,  feemed  at  firft 
to  be  the  moft  promifing  ;  but  it  was  at  laft  rejedted 
after  feveral  trials :  for  the  divifions  upon  it  generally 
are  either  too  fine  to  be  perceived,  or  too  rough  ;  and 
though  with  proper  care  and  attention  the  divifions 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  fight,  yet  the  thicknefs 
of  the  glafs  itfelf  obftructs  in  fome  meafure  the  diilindt 


even  the  quarter  of  a  divifion,  with  which  its  borders 
coincide..  Fig.  20.  ftiows  the  appearance  of  the  field 
of  my  telefcope  with  the  micrometer,  when  diredted 
to  the  title  page  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions, . 
wherein  one  may  obferve  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
letter  C  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  divifion,  the 
diameter  of  the  O  is  equal  to  three  divifions,  and 
fo  on. 

“  At  firft  view,  one  is  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  is  dif-  • 
ficult  to  count  the  divifions  which  may  happen  to  co¬ 
ver  or  to  meafure  an  objedt ;  but  upon  trial  it  will  be 
found,  that  this  is  readily  performed;  and  even  people 
who  have  never  . been  ufed  to  obfeive  with  the  tele-* 
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Microtne  fcope,  foon  learn  to  meafure  very  quickly  and  accu-  of  three.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  the  diameter  of  the  lun  I 

,  ter~  rately  with  this  micrometer  ;  for  fince  every  fifth  and  feen  through  the  fame  telefcope,  be  found  equal  to 

~  v~  tenth  divifion  is  longer  than  the  reft,  one  foon  acquires  1 2  divifions,  fay  as  1 1  £  divifions  are  to  30  minutes, 

the  habit  of  faying,  five,  ten,  fifteen;  and  then,  by  ,  ^  ^ 

adding  the  other  divifions  lefs  than  five,  completes  fo  are  12  divifions  to  ( - —)  3l  •  3>  which  is  the 

the  reckoning.  Even  with  a  telefcope  which  has  no  .  *  '*5  ' 

ftaud,  if  the  objeft  end  of  it  be  refted  againft  a  fteady  re<iu‘r^  diameter  of  the  fun. 

place,  and  the  other  end  be  held  by  the  hand  near  “  Notwithitanding  the  facility  of  this  calculation,  a 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  an  objedfc  may  be  meafured  ^cu  e  maY  be  made  anfwenng  to  the  divifions  of  a 
with  accuracy  fufficient  for  feveral  purpofes,  as  for  the  micrometer,  which  will  (how  the  angle  correfponding 
eftimation  of  fmall  diftances,  for  determining  the  *°  anY  number  of  divifions  to  mere  infipeftion.  Thus; 
height  of  a  houle,  &e.  for  the  above-mentioned  fmall  telefcope,  the  fcale  is 

‘‘  After  having’, conftnnfted  and  adapted  this  micro-  reprefented  in  fig.  21.  AB  is  a  line  drawn  at  plea- 

meter  to  the  telefcope,  it  is  then  neceffary  to  afcer-  fuie  *  lt  18  then  dlvlded  lnto  23  equal  parts,  and  thole 

tain  the  value  erf  the  divifions.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  d,vdi°ns  which  reprefent  the  divifions  of  the  micro- 
to  mention  in  this  place,  that  though  thofe  divifions  meter  that  are  equal  to  one  degree,  are  marked  on 
meafure  the  chords  of  the  angles,  and  not  the  angles  one  “de  °f  lt*  The  line  then  is  divided  again  into 
or  .arches  themfelves,  and  the  chords  are  not  as  the  6?  equal  Part8»  which  are  marked  on  the  other  fide 
arches,  yet  it  has  been  Ihown  by  all  the  trigonome-  of  lt  5  and  thcfe  d'vifioas  reprefent  the  minutes  which 
trical  writers,  that  in  fmall  angles  the  chords,  arches,  correfpond  to  the  divifions  of  the  micrometer  :  thus 
fines,  and  tangents;  follow  the  feme  proportion  fo  the  %ure  fl»ows>  that.  fix  dlv>fi°ns  of  the  micrometer 
very  nearly,  that  the  very  minnte  difference  may  be  are  equal  to  15^  minutes,  1 ij  divifions  are  nearly 
fafely  neglefted  :  fo  that  if  one  divifion  of  this  micro-  equal  to  29  minutes,  See.  What  has  been  faid  of  mi- 
meter  is  equal  to  one  minute,  we  may  fefely  conclude,  nutes  may  be  feid  of  feconds  alfo,  when  the  i’cale  is 
that  two  divifions  are  equal  to  two  minutes,  three  di-  to  be  fPP1'^  to  a  large  telefcope. 
vifions  to  three  minutes,  and  fo  on.  There  are  vari-  **  Ihus  far  this  micro.meter  and  its  general  ufe  have 
ous  methods  of  afeertaining  the  value  of  the  divifions  been  Sufficiently  defcubed  ;  and  mathematical  perfons 
of  fuch  a  micrometer,  they  being  the  very  fame  that  may  eallly  aPP'y  11  to  tbe  var'°Ps  purpoies  to  which 
arc  ufed  for -afcer tain ing  the  value  of  the  divifions  in  micrometers  have  been  found  fubfervient.  But  as  the 
other  micrometers.  Such  are,  the  paffage  of  an  equa-  Simplicity,  cheapnefs,  and  at  the  feme  tune  the  accu- 
torial  ftar  over  a  certain  number  of  divifions  in  a  cer-  racy  of  th,s  contrivance,  may  render  the  ufe  of  it  much 
tain  time;  or  the  meafuiingof  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  more  general  than  that  of  any  other  micrometer  ;  and 
by  computation  from  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objeft  1  may  venture  t0  fa»  that  11  w,!1  be  f°und  very  uk- 
and  other  lenfes  of  the  telefcope;  the  la  ft  of  which,  ful  in  the  army,  and  amongft  fea-farmg  people,  for 
however,  is  fubjeft  to  feveral  inaccuracies;  but  as  tbe  determination  of  diftances,  heights,  See.;  I  (hall 
they  are  well  known  to  aftronomical  perfons,  and  therefore  join  fome  practical  rules  to  render  this  mi- 
have  been  deferibed  in  many  bonks,  they  need  not  crometer  ufefiil  to  perfons  unacquainted  with  trigo- 
be  farther  noticed  here.  However,  for  the  fake  of  nometry-  and  the  ufe  of  logarithms, 
workmen  and  other  perfons  not  converfent  in  aftro-  “  Problem  1.  The  angle,  not  exceeding  one  degree, 
nomy,  I  (hall  deferibe  an  eafy  and  accurate  method  of  which  is  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  one  foot,  being 
afeertaining  the  value  of  the  divifions  of  the  micro-  gwen,  to  find  its  diftance  from  the  place  of  obferva- 
metej%  tion.  N.  B.  This  extenfion  of  one  foot,  or  any  other 

“  Mark  upon  a  wall  or  other  place  the  length  of*  which  may  be  mentioned  hereafter,  mull  be  perpendi- 
fix  inches,  which  may  be  done  by  making  two  dots  cular  to  the  direftion  of  tbe  telefcope  through  which 
or  lines  fix  inches  afunder,  or  by  fixing  a  fix-inch  m-  it  is  obferved.  The  diftances  are  reckoned  from  the 
ler  upon  a  ftand  ;  then  place  the  telefcope  before  it  objeft-glafs  of  the  telefcope;  and  the  anfwers  obtained 
fo  that  the  ruler  or  fix-inch  length  may  be  at  right  bY  the  rules  of  this  problem,  though  not  exaftly  true, 
angles  with  the  dire&ion  of  the  telefcope,  and  juft  57  are  however  fo  little  different  from  the  truth,  that  the 
feet  3k  inches  diftant  from  the  objeft  glafs  of  the  difference  feldom  amounts  to  more  than  two  or  three 
telefcope:  «iis  done,  look  through  the  telefcope  at  inches,  which  may  be  fafely  neglefted. 
the  ruler  or  other  extenfion  of  fix  inches,  and  obferve  “  Pule  I.  If  the  angle  be  expreffed  in  minute0, 
how  many  divifions  of  the  micrometer  are  equal  to  Iay»  as  tbe  g‘ven  angle  is  to  60,  fo  is  (  87.55  to  a 
it,  and  that  feme  number  of  divifions  is  equal  to  half  fourth  proportional,  which  gives  the  anfwer  in  inches, 
a  degree,  or  30' ;  and  this  is  all  that  needs  be  done  —  *•  .  If  thc  angle  be  expreffed  in  feconds,  fey,  as 

for  the  required  determination  ;  the  reafon  of  which  tbe  given  angle  is  to  360c,  fo  is  687.55  to  a  fourth 

is,  becaufe  an  extenfion  of  fix  inches  fubtends  an  proportional,  which  expreffes  the  anfwer  in  inches, 
angle  of  30'  at  the  diftance  of  57  feet  3  '-  inches,  as  —  3-  If  thc.  anS^  be  expreffed  in  minutes  and  fe- 

may  be  eafily  calculated  by  the  rules  of  plane  trigo-  coads,  turn  it  all  into  feconds,  and  proceed  as  a- 

nometry.  bove. 

“  In  one  of  Dollond’s  14-inch  pocket  telefcopes,  “  Example.  At  what  diftance  is  a  globe  of  one 
if  the  divifions  of  the' micrometer  be  the  hundredths  of  foot  >n  diameter  when  it  fubtends  an  angle  of  two 
an  inch,  I  id  of  thofe  divifions  will  be  found  equal  to  feconds  ? 


3o',  or  23  to  a  degree.  When  this  value  has  been 
once  ascertained,  any  other  angle  meafured  by  any 
other  number  of  divifions  is  determined  by  the  rule  inches, 


2  :  3600  :  :  687,55  : 


.  3600X687.55 


1 03 1 3  2-i-  feet,  which  is  the  anfwer  required, 
x  This 
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fy'i?rome*  “  This  calculation  may  be  (hortened  $  for  fiuce  two 
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‘  For  greater  conveniency,  efpecially  in  travelling,  M'croMa.. 
of  the  three  proportionals  are  fixed,  their  produd  in  or  in  fuch  circumftances  in  which  one  has  not  the  ttl%  , 
the  firft  cafe  is  41253,  and  in  the  other  two  cafes  is  opportunity  of  making  even  the  eafy  calculations  re- 
.2475x80  ;  fo  that  in  the  firft  cafe,  viz.  when  the  angle  quired  in  thofe  problems,  I  have  calculated  the  fol- 
is  exprefled  in  minutes,  you  need  only  divide  41253  lowing  two  tables ;  the  firft  of  which  fhows  the  di- 
by  the  given  angle  ;  and  in  the  other  two  cafes,  viz.  fiance  anfwering  to  any  angle  from  one  minute  to  one 
when  the  angle  is  exprefled  in  feconds,  divide  2475180  degree,  which  is  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  one 
by  the  given  angle,  and  the  quotient  in  either  cafe  is  foot ;  and  the  fecond  table  fhows  the  diftance  anfwer* 
the  anfwer  in  inches.  ing  to  any  angle  from  one  minute  to  one  degree, 

“  Problem  II.  The  angle,  not  exceeding  one  de-  which  is  fubtended  by  a  man,  the  height  of  which 
gree,  which  is  fubtended  by  any  known  extenfion,  has  been  called  an  exterifion  of  fix  feet ;  becaufe,  at  a 
being  given,  to  find  its  diftance  from  the  place  of  ob-  mean,  fuch  is  the  height  of  a  man  vyhen  drefled  with 
fervation.  hat  and  fhoes  on.  Thefe  tables  may  be  tranfcribcd 

“  Rule.  Proceed  as  if  the  extenfion  were  of  one  foot  on  a  card,  and  may  be  had  always  ready  with  a  pocket 
by  Problem  I.  and  call  the  anfwer  B;  then,  if  the  telefcope  furnilhed  with  a  micrometer.  Their  ufe  is 
extenfion  in  queftion  be  exprefled  in  inches,  fay,  as  12  evidently  to  afcertain  diftances  without  any  caleula- 
•inches  are  to  that  extenfion,  fo  is  B  to  a  fourth  pro-  tion  ;  and  they  are  calculated  only  to  minutes,  becaufe 
portional,  which  is  the  anfwer  in  inches ;  but  if  the  with  a  pocket  telefcope  and  micrometer  it  is  not  pof- 
•extenfion  in  queftion  be  exprefled  in  feet,  then  you  fible  to  meafure  an  angle  more  accurately  than  to  a 
meed  only  multiply  it  by  B,  and  the  product  is  the  minute. 

.anfwer  in  inches.  “  Thus,  if  one  wants  to  meafure  the  extenfion  of  a 

“  Example.  At  what  diftance  is  a  man  fix  feet  high,  ftreet,  let  a  foot  ruler  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
When,  he  appears  to  fubtend  an  angle  of  30".  ftreet;  meafure  the  angular  appearance  of  it,  which 

*l  By  problem  I.  if  the  man  were  one  foot  high,  the  fuppofe  to  be  3 6',  and  in  the  table  you  will  have  the 
.diftance  would  be  82506  inches  ;  but  as  he  is  fix  feet  required  diftance  againft  36',  which  is  95  ‘  feet.  Thus 
high,  therefore  multiply  82506  by  6,  and  the  produd  alfo  a  man  who  appears  to  be  49'  high,  is  at  the  di¬ 
gives  the  required  diftance,  which  is  495036  inches,  ftance  of  42 1  feet. 

.or  41253  feet. 


Jingles  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  one  foot  at  different 
diftanccs. 


Jingles  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  fix  feet  at  different 
diftances. 


Angles. 

Diftances 
in  feet. 

Angles. 

Diftances 
in  feet. 

Min.  1 

3437.7 

Min.  31 

lie, 9 

2 

1718,9 

32 

107,4 

3 

1  r45»9 

33 

104,2 

4 

859,4 

34 

101,1 

5 

687,5 

35 

98,2 

6 

572,9 

36 

95,5 

7 

491,1 

37 

9-, 9 

8 

429,7 

38 

90,4 

9 

382,0 

39 

88,1 

10 

343,7 

40 

85,9 

IX 

3 1 2,5 

41 

83.8 

12 

286,5 

42 

81,8 

•3 

264,4 

43 

79,9 

H 

245.5 

44 

78, 1 

1 5 

229,2 

45 

76»4 

1 6 

214,8 

46 

74,7 

17 

202,2 

47 

7  3»‘ 

18 

191,0 

48 

7r«6 

*9 

180,9 

49 

70,1 

20 

171,8 

Sc 

68,7 

21 

162,7 

51 

67,4 

22 

156,2 

52 

66,1 

23 

149,4 

53 

64,8 

24 

143,2 

54 

63, 6 

*3M 

55 

62,5 

26 

>32,2 

56 

61,4 

27 

127,3 

si 

60,3 

28 

122,7 

58 

59,2 

29 

118,5 

59 

58,2 

3° 

114,6 

60 

57,3 
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Angles. 

Diftances 
in  feet. 

Angles. 

Diftanpes 
in  feet. 

Min.  1 

20626,8 

Min.  31 

665,4 

2 

I°313* 

32 

644.J 

3 

6875,4 

33 

625. 

4 

5456,5 

34 

606,6. 

5 

4125,2 

35 

589,3 

6 

3437,7 

36 

572,9 

7 

2946,6 

37 

557,5 

8 

2578,2 

38 

542,8 

9 

2291,8 

39 

528,p 

10 

2062,6 

40 

JJ5»6 

11 

1875,2 

4i 

5°3»i 

12 

1718,8 

42 

491,1 

*3 

1586,7 

43 

479,7 

H 

•473,3 

44 

468,8 

15 

•375- 

45 

458,4 

16 

1298,1 

.46 

448,4 

17 

*2*3,3 

47 

438,9 

18 

1  H5,9 

48 

429,7 

19. 

1085,6 

49 

421. 

20 

103  ',4 

50 

412,5 

21 

982,2 

5i 

404,4 

22 

937,6 

52 

396,7 

z3 

896,8 

53 

389,2 

24 

859,4 

54 

381,9 

25 

825. 

55 

375* 

26 

793,3  ' 

56 

368,3 

27 

763,9 

57 

361,9 

28 

736,6 

58 

355,6 

29 

7,I»3 

59 

349,6 

30 

687,5 

60 

343,7 

4U 
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If.  The  Micrometer  has  not  only  been  applied  to  te- 
lefcopes,  and  employed  for  aftronomical  purpofes;  but 
there  have  alfo  been  various  contrivances  for  adapting 
it  to  microscopical  obfervations.  Mr  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek's  method  of  eftimating  the  fixe  of  fmall  obje&s 
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carries  the  needle  point  aerofs  the  field  of  the  micro-  Mlcrow*- 
fcope.  .Every  revolution  of  the  micrometer  fcrew  ter‘  . 

meafure3  T‘5th  part  of  an  inch,  which  is  again  fubdi-  ’  1 
vided  by  means  of  the  divifions  on  the  circular  plate, 
as  this  is  divided  into  20  equal  parts,  over  which  the 


was  by  comparing  them  with  grains  of  fand,  of  which  index  pafles  at  every  revolution  of  the  fcrew;  by  which 


ico  in  a  line  took  up  an  inch.  Thefe  grains  he  laid 
upon  the  fame  plate  with  his  obje&s,  and  viewed  them 
at  the  fame  time.  JDr  Jurin’s  method  was  fimilar  to 
this ;  for  lie  found  the  diameter  of  a  piece  of  fine  fil¬ 
ter  wire,  by  wrapping  it  as  clofe  as  he  could  about  a 
pin,  and  obferving  how  many  rings  made  an  inch  ; 
and  he  ufed  this  wire  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek  ufed  his  fand.  Dr  Hooke  ufed  to  look  upon  the 
magnified  objcdt  with  one  eye,  while  at  the  fame  time 
he  viewed  c^er  objedts  placed  at  the  fame  diftance 
with  the  other  eye.  In  this  manner  he  was  able,  by 
the  help  of  a  ruler,  divided  into  inches  and  fmall  parts, 
and  laid  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  microfcope,  to  call  as 
it  were  the  magnified  appearance  of  the  objedl  upon 
the.  ruler,  and  thus  exactly  to  meafure  the  diameter 
which  it  appeared  to  have  through  the  glafs;  which 
being  compared  with  the  diameter  as  it  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye,  eafily  fiiowed  the  degree  in  which  it 
was  magnified.  A  little  practice,  fays  Mr  Baker, 
will  render  this  method  exceedingly  eafy  and  pleafant.* 
Mr  Martin  in  his  Optics  recommended  fuch  a  mi¬ 
crometer  for  a  microfcope  as  had  been  applied  to  tele- 
fcopes :  for  he  advifes  to  draw  a  number  of  parallel 
lines  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  with  the  fine  point  of  a  dia¬ 
mond,  at  the  difiance  of  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  from 
one  another,  and  to  place  it  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glafs.  By  this  method,  Dr  Smith  contrived  to  take 
the  exact  draught  of  objects  viewed  by  a  double  mi¬ 
crofcope;  .for  lie  advifes  to  get  a  lattice,  made  with 
fmall  filver  wires  or  fquares,  drawn  upon  a  plain  glafs 
by  the  ftroke3  of  a  diamond,  and  to  put  it  into  the 
place  of  the  image,  formed  by  the  objedt-glafs  :  then 
by  transferring  the  parts  of  the  objedt,  feen  in  the 
fquares  of  the  glafs  or  lattice  upon  fimilar  correfpond- 


means  we  obtain  with  eafe  the  meafure  of  icocth  part 
of  an  inch  :  for  56,  the  number  of  threads  on  the 
fcrew  in  one  inch,  being  multiplied  by  20,  the  divi¬ 
fions  on  the  circular  plate  are  equal  to  1006 ;  fo  that 
each  divifton  on  the  circular  plate  Ihows  that  the 
needle  has  either  advanced  or  receded  J  oooth  part  of 
an  inch. 

To  place  this  micrometer  on  the  body  of  the  micro-  Plate 
fcope,  open  the  circular  part  FKH,  fig.  25.  by  taking  CCXCV& 
oub  the  fcrew  G,  throw  back  the  femicircle  FK,  which 
moves  upon  a  joint  at  K;  then  turn  the  Aiding  tube  of 
the  body  of  the  microfcope,  fo  that  the  fmali  holes  which 
are  in  both  tubes  may  exa&Iy  coincide,  and  let  the  needle 
g  of  the  micrometer  have  a  free  paffage  through  them^ 
after  this,  fcrew  it  fail  upon  the  body  by  the  fcrew  G. 

The  needle  will  now  traverfe  the  field  of  the  micro- 
fcopc,  and  meafure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
image  of  any  objeft  that  is  applied  to  it.  But  fur¬ 
ther  afliftance  muft  be  had,  in  order  to  meafure  the 
ohjeft  itfelf,  which  is  a  fubjedt  of  real  importance  ‘r 
for  though  we  have  afeertained  the  power  of  the  mi-  * 
crofcope,  and  know  that  it  is  fo  many  thoufand  times, 
yet  this  will  be  of  little  afliftance  towards  afeertaining 
an  accurate  idea  of  its  real  fize  ;  for  our  ideas  of  bulk 
being  formed  by  the  comparifon  of  one  objeft  with, 
another,  we  can  only  judge  of  that  of  any  particular 
body,  by  comparing  it  with  another  whofe  fize  is 
known  :  the  fame  thing  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  form  - 
an  eftimate  by  the  microfcope ;  therefore,  to  afeertaiu 
the  real  meafure  of  the  object,  we  muft  make  the  point 
of  the  needle  pafs  over  the  image  of  a  known  part  of 
an  inch  placed  on  the  ftage,  and  write  down  the  revo¬ 
lutions  made  by  the  fcrew,  while  the  needle  palled 
over  the  image  of  this  known  meafure  ;  by  which 


ing  fquares  drawn,  on  paper,  the  pi&ure  may  be  exadt-  means  we  afeertain  the  number  of  revolutions  on  the 


ly  taken.  Mr  .Martin  alfo  introduced  into  compound 
microfcopes  another  micrometer,  confiding  of  a  fcrew. 
See  both  thefe  methods  deferibed  in  his  Optics,  p.  277 


*  Mlertj Cv 
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The  mode  of  actual  admeafurement  (Mr  Adams  the  image  of  a  known  part  of  an  inch  on  the  ftage,  we 


obferves*)  is  without  doubt  the  moft  fimple  that  can 
,be  ufed;  as  by  it  we  comprehend,  in  a  manner,  at 
one  glance,  the  different  effedts  of  combined  glades; 
and  as  it  faves  the  trouble,  and  avoids  the  obfeurity, 
of  the  ufual  modes  of  calculation  :  but  many  perfons 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  adopt  this  method,  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  with 
both  eyes  at  once.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
the  late  Mr  Adams  contrived  an  inftrument  called  the 
Needle- Micrometer,  Which  was  firft  deferibed  in  his  Mi- 
crographia  Mujlrata ;  and  of  which,  as  now  conftrudted, 
we  have  the  following  description  by  hisfon  Mr  George 
Adams  in  the  ingenious  Elfays  above  quoted. 

'1  his  micrometer  confifts  of  a  fcrew,  which  has  50 


threads  to  an  inch  ;  this  fcrew  carries  an  index,  which  inch.  The  longer  lines  may  be  confidered  as  the  line 
points  to  the  divifions  on  a  circular  plate,  which  is  of  lines  upon  a  fedtor  opened  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 


fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fcrew.  .The  Hence  whatever  number  of  equal  parts  ca,  cb  are  di 


is  an  inch  divided  intoyo  parts;  the  index  to  thefe  divi- 
fionais  a  flower-de-luce  marked  upon  the  Aider,  which 


fcrew,  which  are  adequate  to  a  real  and  known  mea» 
fare  on  the  ftage.  As  it  requires  an  attentive  eye  to 
watch  the  motion  of  the  needle  point  as  it  paffes  over 


ought  not  to  truft  to  one  Angle  meafurement  of  the 
image,  but  ought  to  repeat  it  at  leaft  fix  times ;  thea 
add  the  fix  meafures  thus  obtained  togetlier,  and  di¬ 
vide  their  fum  by  fix,  or  the  number  of  trials ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  mean  of  all  the  trials.  This  refult 
is  to  be  plated  in  a  column  of  a  table  next  to  that 
which ‘contains  the  number  of  the  magnifiers. 

By  the  afliftance  of  the  fedtoral  fcale,  we  obtain 
with  eafe  a  fmall  part  of  an  inch.  This  fcale  is  fiiowa 
at  fig.  22,  23,  24,'  in  which  the  two  lines  ca,  cb,  with 
the  fide  ah,  form  an  ifofceles  triangle  ;  each  of  the 
fides  is  two  inches  long,  and  the  bafe  ft  ill  only  of 
one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  longer  fides  may  be  of  any 
given  length,  and  the  bafe  Hill  only  of  one-tenth  of  an 


revolutions  of  the  fi  rew  are  counted  on  a  fcale,  which  vided  into,  their  tranfverfe  meafure  will  be  fuch  a  part 


of  one-tenth  as  is  exprefied  by  their  divifions.  Thus- 
if  it  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  this  will  divide 

the 
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Microme-  the  inch  into  100  equal  parts  ;  the  firft  divifion  next 
/  ter-  c  will  be  equal  to  100th  part  of  an  inch,  becaufe  it  is 
L  the  tenth  part  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  If  thefe  lines 

are  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  the  inch  will  be 
by  that  means  divided  into  200  equ^J  parts.  Laftly, 
if  ab,  are  made  three  inches  long,  and  divided  into 
100  equal  parts,  we  obtain  with  cafe  the  ioocth  part. 
The  fcale  is  reprefented  a3  folid  at  fig.  2 3.  but  as  per¬ 
forated  at  fig.  22.  and  24.  fo  that  the  light  paffes  thro’ 
the  aperture, when  thefe&oral  partisplacedonthe  ftage. 

To  ufe  this  fcale,  firft  fix  the  micrometer,  fig.  25. 
to  the  body  of  the  microfcope;  then  fit  the  fettoral 
fcale,  fig.  24.  in  the  ftage,  and  adjuft  the  microfcope 
to  its  proper  focus  or  diftance  from  the  fcale,  which  is 
to  be  moved  till  the  bafe  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  view  ;  then  bring  tne  needle  pointy,  fig.  25. 
(by  turning  the  fcrew  L  to  touch  one  of  the  lines  ca, 
exactly  at  the  point  anfvvering  to  20  on  the  fe&oral 
fcale.  The  index  a  of  the  micrometer  is  to  be  fet  to 
the  firft  divifion,  and  that  on  the  dial  plate  to  20,  which 
is  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  divifions ;  we  are 
then  prepared  to  find  the  magnifying  power  of  every 
magnifier  in  the  compound  miorofcope  which  we  are 
ufing. 

Example .  Every  thing  being  prepared  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  directions,  fuppofe  you  are  defirous  of 
afcertaining  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  marked 
.NJ  4-  turn  the  micrometer  fcrew  until  the  point  of 
the  needle  has  palled  over  the  magnified  image  of  the 
tenth  part  of  one  iuch  ;  then  the  divifion,  where  the 
„two  indices  remain,  will  Ihow  how  many  revolutions, 
and  parts  of  a  revolution,  the  fcrew  has  made,  while 
the  needle  point  traverfed  the  magnified  image  of  the 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  fuppofe  the  refult  to  be  26  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  fcrew,  and  14  parts  of  another  revolu¬ 
tion,  this  is  equal  to  26  multiplied  by  20,  added  to  14; 
that  is,  534,000  parts  of  an  inch. — The  26  divifions 
found  on  the  ftraight  fcale  of  the  micrometer,  while 
the  point  of  the  needle  palled  over  the  magnified 
image  of  one-tenth  part  of  an  inch,  were  multiplied 
by  20,  becaufe  the^circular  plate  CD,  fig.  25.  is  di¬ 
vided  into  20  equal  parts;  tin's  produced  520;  then 
adding  the  14  parts  of  the  next  revolution,  wc  obtain 
the  534,000  parts  of  an  inch,  or  five-tenths  and  3400 
parts  of  another  tenth,  which  is  the  meafure  of  the 
magnified  image  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  at  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  eye-glaffes  or  at  their  foci.  Now  if  we 
fuppofe  the  focus  of  the  two  eye-glafTes  to  be  one 
inch,  the  double  thereof  is  two  inches;  or  if  we  reck¬ 
on  in  the  ioocth  part  of  an  inch,  we  have  2000  parts 
for  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  needle  point  of 
the  micrometer.  Again,  if  we  take  the  diftance  of 
the  image  from  the  objedt  at  the  ftage  at  6  inches,  or 
6000,  and  add  thereto  2000,  double  the  diftance  of 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  we  (hall  have  8000  parts  of 
an  inch  for  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  objedt;  and 
as  the  glades  double  the  image, we  mull  double  the  num¬ 
ber  534  found  upon  the  micrometer,  which  then  makes 
1068:  then,  by  the  following  analogy,  we  lhall  ob¬ 
tain  the  number  of  times  the  microfcope  magnifies  the 
diameter  of  the  objedt ;  fay,  as  240,  the  diftance  of 
the  eye  from  the  image  of  the  objedt,  is. to  800,  the 
diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  objedt;  fo  is  1068,  double 
the  meafure' found  on  the  micrometer,  103563,  or  the 


number  of  times  the  microfcope  magnifies  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  objedt.  By  working  in  this  manner,  the 
magnifying  power  of  each  lens  ufed  with  the  compound 
microfcope  may  be  eafily  found,  though  the  refult  will 
be  different  in  different  compound  microfcopes,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  combination  of  the  lenfes,  their 
diftance  from  the  object  and  one  another,  &c. 

Having  difeovered  the  magnifying  power  of  the  mi¬ 
crofcope,  with  the  different  objert-lenfes  that  are  ufed 
therewith,  our  next  fubjedl  is  to  find  out  the  real  lire 
of  the  object 8  themfelves,  and  their  different  parts : 
this  is  eafily  effedted,  by  finding  how  many  revolutions 
of  the  micrometer-fcrew  anfwer  to  a  known  meafure 
on  the  fedtoral  fcale  or  other  objedt  placed  on  the 
ftage ;  from  the  number  thus  found,  a  table  Ihould  be 
conftrudted,  exprefling  the  value  of  the  different  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  micrometer  with  that  object  lens,  by 
which  the  primary  number  was  obtained.  Similar 
tables  muft  be  conftrudted  for  each  objedt  lens.  By  a 
fet  of  tables  of  this  kind,  the  obferver  may  readily 
find  the  meafure  of  any  objedt  he  is  examining;  for 
he  has  only  to  make  the  needle  point  travel  ie  over 
this  objedt,  and  obferve  the  number  of  revolutions  the 
fcrew  has  made  in  its  paffage,  and  then  look  into  his 
table  for  the  real  meafure  which  correfponds  to  this 
number  of  revolutions,  which  is  the  meafure  required. 

Mr  Coventry  of  Southwark  has  favoured  u  with 
the  defeription  of  a  micrometer  of  his  own  invention  ; 
the  fcale  of  which,  for  minutenefs,  furpaffes  every 
inftrument  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  which,  indeed,  we  could  fcarcely  have 
formed  a  conception,  had  he  not  indulged  us  with  fe- 
veral  of  tlrefe  inftrument:;,  graduated  as  underneath. 

The  micrometer  is  compofed  of  glafs,  ivory,  filver, 
&c.  on  which  are  drawn  parallel  lines  from  the  10th 
to  the  io,oocth  part  of  an  inch.  But  an  inftrnnient 
thus  divided,  he  obferves,  is  more  for  curiofity  than 
ufe  :  but  one  of  thofe  which  Mr  Coventry  has  fent  us 
is  divided  into  fquares,  fo  fmall  that  fixteen  million  of 
them  are  contained  on  the  furface  of  one  fquare  inch, 
each  fquare  appearing  under  the  microfcope  true  and 
diftindt  ;  and  thcugli  fo  fmall,  it  is  a  fadt,  that  arii- 
malcula  are  found  which  may  be  contained  in  one  of 
thefe  fquares. 

The  ufe  of  micrometers,  when'  applied  to  micro¬ 
fcopes,  is  to  meafure  the  natural  fize  of  the  objedt, 
and  how  much  that  objedt  is  magnified^  To  afeertain 
the  real  fi/.e  of  an  objedt  in  the  Tingle  microfcope,, no¬ 
thing  more  is  required  than  to  lay  it  en  the  microme¬ 
ter,  and  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  no- 
ticing  how  many  divifions  of  the  micrometer  it  covers. 
Suppofe  the  parallel  lines  of  the  micrometer  to  Ire  the 
1000th  of  an  inch,  and  the  objedt  covers  two  divifions; 
its  real  fize  is  5COths  of  an  inch;  it  five,  200ths,  and 
foon,  ,  -  ■ 

But  to  find  how  much  the  objedt  is  magnified, 
is  not  mathematically  determined  fo  eafiy  by  the  fingle 
as  by  the  compound  microfcope:  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  fimple  met  ho*  (fays  Mr  Coventry)  I  have  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted,  and  think  it  tolerably  accurate. 
Adjuft  a  micrometer  under  the  microfcope  0,  fay  the 
ropth  of  an  inch  .of  divifions,  with  a  fmall  obje.dt  on 
it ;  if  fqsare,  the  better  :  notice  how  many  divifions  one 
fide  of  the  objedt  covers,  fuppofe  10:  then  cut  apiece 
4  U  2  of 
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MteroTie  cf  white  paper  fome thing  larger  than  the  magnified 
,  ter’  appearance  of  the  objeft  :  then  fix  one  eye  on  the  ob- 
je&  through  the  microfeope,  and  the  other  at  the  fame 
time  on  the  paper,  lowering  it  down  till  the  object 
and  the  paper  appear  level  and  diftinct :  then  cut  the 
paper  till  it  appear  exrSly  the  fize  of  the  magnified 
object;  the  paper  being  then  meafurtd,  fuppofe  an 
inch  Square  ;  Now,  as  the  object  under  the  magnifier, 
which  appeared  to  be  one  inch  fquare,  was  in  reality 
only  ten  hundredths,  or  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  expe¬ 
riment  proves  that  it  is  magnified  ten  times  in  length, 
one  hundred  times  in  fuperfices,  and  one  thoufand 
times  in  cube,  which  is  the  magnifying  power  of  tho 
glafs  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  table  may  be  made 
of  the  power  of  all  the  other  glaffes. 

fn  ufing  the  compound  microfeope,  the  real  fize  of 
the  objeft  is  found  by  the  fame  method  as  in  the  fingle  : 
but  to  demonftrate  the  magnifying  power  of  each  glafs 
to  greater  certainty,  adopt  the  following  method. — 
Lay  a  two-feet  rule  on  the  fbage,  and  a  micrometer 
level  with  its  furface  (an  inch  fuppofe,  divided  into 
100  parts)  :  with  one  eye  fee  how  many  of  thofe  parts 
are  contained  in  the  field  of  the  microfeope,  (fuppofe 
50);  and  with  the  other,  at  the  fame  time,  look  for 
the  circle  of  light  in  the  field  of  the  microfeope,  which 
with  a  little  practice  will  foon  appear  di  ft  in  ft ;  mark 
how  much  of  the  rule  is  interfered  by  the  circle  of 
light,  which  will  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  field. 
Suppofe  eight  inches  ;  confequently  the  whole  diame¬ 
ter  will  be  fixteen.  Now,  as  the  real  fize  of  the  field, 
by  the  micrometers,  appeared  to  be  only  50  hundredths, 
'or  half  an  inch,  and  as  half  aainch  is  only  one  3 2d 
part  of  1 6  inches,  it  (hows  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
glafs  to  be  32  times  in  length,  1024  fuperfices,  and 
32,768  cube  (e). 

Another  way  of  finding  the  magnifying  power  of 
compound  microfcopes,  is  by  ufing  two  micrometers 
of  the  fame  divifions  ;  one  adjufted  under  the  magni¬ 
fier,  the  other  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  microfeope  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs.  Notice  how  many  divi- 
fions  of  the  micrometer  in  the  body  are  feen  in  one 


The  glafs  micrometer  without  any  mark  is  alfo  di¬ 
vided,  the  outfide  lines  into  icoth,  the  next  into 
loovth,  and  the  infide  lines  into  the  4000th  of  an 
inch :  thefe  are  again  croffed  with  an  equal  number  of 


divifion  of  the  micrometer  under  the  magnifier,  which  Microme* 

again  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  power  of  the  eye-glafs.  Rr- 

Example  :  Ten  divifions  of  the  micrometer  in  the  bo-  v  ^  j 

dy  are  contained  in- one  divifion  under  the  magnifier ; 

fo  far  the  power  i3  increafed  ten  times  :  now,  if  the- 

eye-glafs  be  one  inch  focus,  •  fuch  glafs  will  of  it- 

felf  magnify  about  .eight  times  in  length,  which, 

with  the  ten  times  magnified  before,  will  be  eight 

times  ten,  or  80  times  in  lengthy  6400  fuptrficiesr 

and  5 1 2,000  cube. 

f‘  If  (fays  Mr  Coventry)  thefe  micrometers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  folar  microfeope,  they  divide  the  objedt 
into  fquares  on  the  fereen  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  extremely  eafy  to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  Andr 
(fays  he)  I  apprehend  they  may  be  employed  to  great 
advantage  with  fuch  a  microfeope  as  Mr  Adams’s  Lu-. 
cernal ;  becaufe  this  inftrument  may  be  ufed  either  by 
day  or  night,  or  in  any  place,  and  gives  the  actual' 
magnifying  power  without  calculation.” 

The  cafe  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr 
Coventry  contains  fix  micrometers,  two  on  ivory  and 
four  on  glafs.  One  of  thofe  on  ivory  is  an  inch  di¬ 
vided  into  one  hundred  parts,  every  fifth  line  longer 
than  the  intermediate  one,  and  every  tenth  longer  ftill, 
for  the  greater  eafe  in  counting  the  divifions  under  the 
microfeope,  and  is  generally  ufed  in  meafuring  the? 
magnifying  power  of  microfcopes.  The  other  ivory" 
one  is  divided  into  fquares  of  the  sOth  and  ioot'n  of 
an  inch,  and  is  commonly  employed  in  meafuring: 
opaque  objects. 

Thofe  made  of  glafs  are  for  tranfparent  obje&s, 
which,  when  laid  on  them,  (how  their  natural  fize.— 

That  marked  on  the  brafs  100,  are  fquares  divided  to 
the  1  ooth  of  an  inch :  that  marked  5000  are  parallel 
lines  forming  nine  divifions,  each  divifion  the  1  oooth 
of  an  inch ;  the  middle  divifion  is  again  divided  into 
5,  making  divifions  to  the  5000th  of  an  inch.  That 
marked  10,000  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  with 
the  middle  divifion  divided  into  10,  making  the 
1 0,00c th  of  an  inch.  Example  : 


lines  in  the  fame  manner,  making  fquares  of  the 
i  ooth,  1  oooth,  and  4000th  of  an  inch,  thus  demonftra- 
tingeach  other’s  fize.  The  middle  fquare  of  the  ioocth 
of  an  inch  (fee  fig.  26.)  is  divided  into  fixteen  fquares; 

new 


(e)  Tt  will  be  necefiary,  for  great  accuracy,  as  well  as  for  comparative  obfervations,  that  the  two-feet  rule 
fhould  always  be  placed  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  eye ;  eight  inches  would,  in  general,  be  a  proper  dif- 
tance. 
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Wreropus,  now  tia  1000  fqttares  in  the  length  of  an  inch,  mul- 
Microfeo  etiplied  by  1000,  gives  one  million  in  an  inch  furface  ; 

by  the  fame  rule,  one  of  thole  fquares  divided  into  1 6 
mull  be  the  fixteen  millionth  part  of-  ar>  inch  furface. 
See  fig.  20  which  is  a  dimi-niftied  view  of  the  apparent 
furface  exhibited  under  the  magni.ier  n°i  of  Wilfon’s 
microfcope.  Tn-- viewing  the  fmalleft  lines,  Mr  Co¬ 
ventry  ufes  no  2.  or  3.  ;  and  they  are  all  better  feen, 
he  fays,  by  candle  than  by  day-light. 

MICROPUS,  bastard  cudweed:  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  Compofit*.  The  receptacle  is 
paleaceous  ;  there  is  no  pappus ;  the  calyx  is  calcula¬ 
ted  ;  there  is  no  radius  of  the  corolla.  The  female 
florets  are  wrapped  in  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  fupinus  and  ereCtus ;  but  only 
the  fcmer  is  ever  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  an 


aperture  when  the  greateft  magnifiers  are  employed.  M'crefroy: 
EE,  three  thin  plates  of  brafs  within  the  body  of  the  v  ' 
microfcope  ;  one  of  which  is  bent  femicircularly  in  the 
middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  arched  cavity  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  tube  of  glafi,  the  ufe  of  the  other  two  be¬ 
ing  to  receive  and  hold  the  Aiders  between  them.  E, 
a  piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  arched  in  the  manner  of 
the  femicircular  plate,  and  cemented  to  it.  G,  the 
other  end  of  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  where  a  hol¬ 
low  female  fcrew  is  adapted  to  receive  the  different 
magnifiers.  H,  is  a  fpiral  fpring  of  fteel,  between 
the  end  G  and  the  plates  of  brafs,  intended  to  keep 
the  plates  in  a  right  pofition  and  counteract  the  long 
fcrew  CC.  I,  is  a  fmall  turned  handle,  for  the  better 
holding  of  the  inftrument,  to  fcrew  on  or  off  at  pleafure. 

To  this  microfcope  belong  fix  or  feven  magnifying- 
glaffes:  fix  of  them  are  fet  in  filver,  brafs,  or  ivory, 
the  figure  K;  and  marked  x,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 


annual  plant,  growing  naturally  in  Portugal,  in  places  the  lowell  numbers  being  the  greateft  magnifiers.  L. 
near  the  fea.  The  root  fends  out  feveral  trailing  ftalks,  is  the  feventh  magnifier,  fet  in  the  manner  of  a  little 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  which  are  garnifhed  barrel,  to  be  held  in  the  hand  for  the  viewing  o-f  any 
with  fmall,  oval,  filvery  leaves,  whofe  bafes  em-  larger  objeft.  M,  is  a  flat  flip  of  ivory,  called  a 
brace  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  Jlider ,  with  four  round  holes  through  it,  wherein  to 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  very  fmall,  and  place  objeCls  between  twovjieces  of  glafs  or  Mufcovy 
of  a  white  coiour.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and  talc,  as*  they  appear  at  dddd.  Six  fuch  Aiders,  and 
is  frequently  preferved  in  gardens  on  account  of  the  one  of  brafs,  are  ufually  fold  with  this  microfcope, 
beauty  of  its  filvery  leaves.  It  is  eafily  propagated  fome  with  objeCls  placed  in  them,  and  others  empty 
by  feed  fown  in  autumn,  and  requires  no  other  cul-  for  viewing  any  thing  that  may  offer :  but  whoever 
ture  but  to  be  d'ept  free  from  weeds.  pleafes  to  make  a  collection,  may  have  as  many  as  he 

MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  inftrument,  confifting  defires.  The  brafs  Aider  is  to  confine  any  fmall  objeCt, 
of  lenfes,  or  mirrors,  by  means  of  which  fmall  objeCts  that  it  may  be  viewed  without  crulhing  or  deftroying 
appear  larger  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye.  Single  it.  N,  is  a  tube  of  glafs  contrived  to  confine  living  ob- 
microfcopes  confift  of  a  fingle  lens  or  mirror  ;  or  if  jeCts,  fuch  as  frogs,  fifties,  &c.  in  order  to  difeover 
more  lenfes  or  mirrors  be  made  ufe  of,  they  only  ferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  All  thefe  are  contained 
to  throw  light  upon  the  objeCt, but  do  not  contribute  to  in  a  little  neat  box  of  fifti-flcin  or  mahogany,  very 
enlarge  the  image  of  it.  Double  or  compound  mi-  convenient  for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 


crofcopes  are  thofe  in  which  the  image  of  an  objeCl  is 
compofed  by  means  of  more  lenfes  or  mirrors  than  one. 

For  the  principles  on  which  the  conftruftion  of  mi- 
crofcopes  depends,  fee  Optics.  In  the  prefent  ar¬ 
ticle,  it  is  intended  to  deferibe  the  finiflied  inftrument,- 
with*all  its  varied  apparatus,  according  to  the  lateft  im> 


When  an  objeCl  is  to  be  viewed,  thruft  the  ivory  - 
Aider,  in  which  the  faid  objeCl  is  placed,  between  the 
two  flat  brafs  plates  EE :  obferving  always  to  put 
that  fide  of  the  Aider  where  the  brafs  rings  are  far- 
thell  from  the  eye.  Then  fcrew  on  the  magnifying 
glafs  you  intend  to  ufe,  at  the  end  of  the  inftrument 


provements;  and  to  illuftrate  by  proper  details  its  ufea  G;  and  looking  through  it  againft  the  light,  turn  the 

— j  : - *■ -  long  fcrew  t;n  y0ur  objeCl  be  brought  to  fuit  your 

eye  ;  which  wAl  be  known  by  its  appearing  perfectly 
diftinCl  and  clear.  It  is  moft  proper  to  look  at  it  firlh 
through  a  magnifier  that  can  (how  the  whole  at  once, 
and  afterwards  to  infpeCl  the  feveral  parts  more  parti¬ 
cularly  with  one  of  the  greateft  magnifiers  ;  for  thus 
you  will  gain  a  true  idea  of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its 
parts.  And  though  the  greateft  magnifiers  can  ftxow 
but  a  minute- portion  of  any  objeCl  at  once,  fuch  as  the 
claw  of  a  flea,  the  horn  of  a  loufe;  or  the  like;  yet  by 
gently  moving  the  Aider  which  contains  the  objeCl, 
the  eye  will  gradually  examine  it  all  over. 

As  ofcjeCls  muft  be  brought  very  near  the  glaffea 
when  the  greateft  magnifiers  are  made  ufe  of,  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  fcratch  them  by  rubbing  the  Aider  againft. 
them  as  you  move  it  in  or  out.  A  few  turns  of  the 
fcrew  CC  will  eafily  prevent  this  mifehief,  by  giving 
them  room  enough.  You  may  change  the  obje  s  in 
your  Aiders  for  any  others  you  think  proper,  by  taking 
out  the  brafs  rings  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  *  ... 
the  Sales  will  then  fall  out,  if  you  but  turn  the  Aiders* 

and . 


and  importance. 

I.  Of  Swgls  Micro/ copet. 

T  h~e  famous  microfcopes  made  ufe  of  by  Mr  Leewen- 
hoeck,  were  all,  as  Mr  Baker  affures  us,  of  the  fingle 
.  kind,  and  the  conftrudion  of  them  was  the  moft  fimple 
pofiible  ;  each  confifting  only  of  a  fingle  lens  fet  be¬ 
tween  two  plates  of  filver,  perforated  with  a  fmall 
hole,  with  a  moveable  pin  before  it  to  place  the  ob¬ 
jeCt  on  and  adjuft  it  to  the  eyt'of  the  beholder.  He 
informs  us  alfo,  that  lenfes  only,  and  not  globules,  were 
ufed  in  every  one  of  thefe  microfcopes. 

1.  The  fingle  microfcope  now  moft  generally  known 
CCXCVH  anC*  *S  t^at  caHed  Wilfon's  Pocket  Microfcope.  The 
$<..  1,  body  is  made  of  brafs,  ivory,  or  filver,  and  is  repre- 
fented  by  AA,  BB;  CC  is  a  long  fine-threaded  male 
fcrew  that  turns  into  the  body  of  the  microfcope  ;  D 
a  convex  glafs  at  the  end  of  the  fcrew.  Two  con¬ 
cave  round  pieces  of  thin  brafs,  with  holes  of  different 
diameters  in  the  middle  of  them,  are  placed  to  cover 
the  abovementioned  glafs,  and  thereby  diminifh  the 
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ToFiofe  and  after  putting  what  you  pleafe  between  them,  by 
"v'"~  replacing  the  brafs  rings  you  will  fallen  them  as  they 
w  ere  before.  It  is  proper  to  have  fome  Aiders  furnifli- 
ed  with  talcs,  but  without  any  objedt  between  them, 
to  be  always  in  readinefs  for  the  examination  of  fluids, 
falls,  fands,  powders,  the  farina  of  flowers,  or  any 
other  cafual  objedls  of  fuch  fort  as  need  only  be  applied 
to  the  outfide  of  the  talc. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  eafieft  feen  in 
the  tails  or  fins  of  filhes,  in  the  fine  membranes  be¬ 
tween  a  frog’s  toes,  or  bell  of  all  in  the  tail  of  a 
water-new't.  If  your  objedl  be  a  fmall  filh,  place  it 
within  the  tube  N,  and  fpread  its  tail  or  fin  along  the 
fide  thereof :  if  a  frog,  choofe  fuch  an  one  as  can  but 
juft  be  got  into  your  tube  ;  and,  with  a  pen,  or  fmall 
flick,  expand  the  tranfparent  membrane  between  the 
toes  of  the  frog’s  hind  foot  as  much  as  you  can.  When 
your  objedl  is  To  adjufted  that  no  part  of  it  can  in¬ 
tercept  the  light  from  the  place  you  intend  to  view, 
uoferew  the  long  ferew  CC,  and  thrull  your  tube  in¬ 
to  the  arched  cavity,  quite  through  the  body  of  the 
microfcope;  then  ferew  it  to  the  true  focal  distance, 
and  you  will  fee  the  blood  palling  along  its  veflels  with 
a  rapid  motion,  and  in  a  r~ofl  furprifing  manner. 

The  third  or  fourth  magnifies  may  be  uTed  for 
frogs  or  filhes  :  but  for  the  tails  of  syater-newts,  the 
fifth  or  fixth  will  do  ;  becaufe  the  globules  of  their 
blood  are  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  frogs  or  filh.  The 
firll  or  fecond  magnifier  cannot  well  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe  ;  becaufe  the  thicknefs  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  objedl  lies,  will  fcarce  admit  its  being 
brought  fo  near  as  the  focal  diftance  of  the  magnifier. 

An  apparatus  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  opaque 
objedls  generally  accompanies  this  microfcope  ;  and 
which  con  fills  of  the  following  parts.  A  brafs  arm 
QJl,  which  is  fere  wed  at  Q^upon  the  body  of  the  mi- 
crofcopc  at  G.  Into  the  round  hole  R,  any  of  the 
magnifiers  fuitable  to  the  objedl  to  be  viewed  are  to 
be  ferewed  ;  and  under  it,  in  the  fame  ring,  the  con¬ 
cave  polilhed  filver  fpeculum  S.  Through  a  fmall 
aperture  in  the  body  of  the  microfcope  under  the 
-brafs  pjites  EE,  is  to  Aide  the  long  wire  with  the 
forceps  T  :  This  wire  is  pointed  at  one  of  its  ends  ; 
and  foj  that  either  the  points  or  forceps  may  be  ufed 
for  the  objedls  as  may  be  necefiary.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  arm  at  R,  which  turns 
by  a  twofold  joint  at  a  and  b ,  may  be  brought  with 
its  magnifier  over  the  objedl,  the  light  refledled  upon 
it  by  the  application  of  the  fpeculum,  and  the  true 
focus  obtained  by  turning  of  the  male  ferew  CC  as 
before  diredted. — As  objedls  are  fometimes  not  well 
fixed  for  view,  either  by  the  forceps  or  point,  the 
fmall  piece  Ihown  at  N  is  added,  and  in  fuch  cafes 
anfwers  better:  it  fciews  over  the  point  of  T ;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  fmalLround  piece  of  ivory,  blackened  on  one 
fide,  and  left  white  upon  the  other  as  a  contrail  to 
coloured  objedls,  and  by  a  fmall  piece  of  watch-fpring 
fallens  down  the  objedls  upon  the  ivory. 

2.  Single  Microfcope  by  rcjleftion.  In  fig.  2.  A  is  a 
fcroll  of  brafs  fixed  upright  upon  a  round  woodea 
bafe  B,  or  mahogany  drawer  or  cafe,  fo  as  to  Hand 
perfectly  firm  and  Heady.  C  is  a  brafs  ferew,  that  paf- 
fes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  limb  of  the  fcrdll  in¬ 
to  the  fide  of  the  microfcope  G,  and  ferews  it  fall  to 
the  faid  fcroll.  E  is  a  concave  fpeculum  fet  in  a 


box  of  brafs,  which  hangs  in  the  arch  G  by  two  fmall  Mlerofcsf* 
ferews / f,  that  ferew  into  the  oppofite  fides  thereof,  —"v— -y 
At  the  bottom  of  this  arch  is  a  pin  of  the  fame  metal, 
exadlly  fitted  to  a  hole  A  in  the  wooden  pedellal,  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  pin.  As  the  arch  turns  on 
this  pin,  and  the  fpeculum  turns  on  the  end  of  the 
arch,  it  may,  by  this  twofold  motion,  be  eafily  adjult- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refledl  the  light  of  the  fun, 
of  the  Iky,  or  of  a  candle,  directly  upwards  through 
the  microfcope  that  is  fixed  perpendicularly  over  it ; 
and  by  fo  doing  may  be  made  to  anfwer  many  pur- 
pofes  of  the  large  double  refledling  microfcope.  The 
body  of  the  microfcope  may  alfo  be  fixed  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  objedls  viewed  in  that  polition  by  any  light 
you  choofe;  which  is  an  advantage  the  common  double 
refledling  microfcope  has  not.  It  may  alfo  be  render¬ 
ed  further  ufeftil  by  means  of  a  Aip  of  glafs  ;  one  end 
of  which  being  thrull  through  between  the  plates  where 
the  Aiders  go,  and  the  other  extending  to  fome  diftance, 
fuch  objects  may  be  placed  thereon  as  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Aiders  :  and  then,  having  a  limb  of  brafs 
that  may  fallen  to  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  and  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  projedling  glafs  a  hollow  ring  wherein 
to  ferew  the  magnifiers,  all  forts  of  fubjects  may  be 
examined  with  great  convenience,  if  a  hole  he  made  in 
the  pedellal,  to  place  the  fpeculum  exadlly  underneath, 
and  thereby  throw  up  the  rays  of  light.  The  pocket- 
microfcope,  thus  mounted,  fays  Mr  Baker,  “  is  as  eafy 
and  ffleaiant  in  its  ufe  ;  as  fit  for  the  moll  curious  ex-* 
animation  of  the  animalcules  and  falts  in  fluids,  of  the 
farinae  in  vegetables,  and  of  the  circulation  in  fmall 
animals;  in  Ihort,  is  as  likely  to  make  confidcrahle 
difeoveries  in  objedls  that  have  fome  degree  of  tranfpa- 
rency,  as  any  microfcope  I  have  ever  feen  or  heard  of.’* 

The  brafs  fcroll  A  is  now  generally  made  to  un* 
ferew  into  three  parts,  and  pack  with  the  microfcope 
and  apparatus  into  the  drawer  of  a  mahogany  pocket, 
cafe;  upon  the  lid  of  which  the  fcroll  is  made  to  fix 
when  in  ufe. 

The  opaque  apparatus  alfo,  as  above  deferibed,  is 
applicable  this  way  by  reflection.  It  only  confills  jn 
turning  the  arm  R  (fig.  1.),  with  the  magnifier  over 
the  concave  fpeculum  below  (fig.  2),  or  to  receive  the 
light  as  refledled  obliquely  from  it :  the  filver  fpecu¬ 
lum  ferewed  into  R  will  then  refledl  the  light,  which 
it  receives  from  the  glafs  fpeculum,  flrongly  upon  the 
objedl  that  is  applied  upon  the  wire.T  underneath. 

This  microfcope,  however,  is  not  upon  the  molt 
convenient conllrudlion,  in  comparifon  with  others  now 
made  :  it  has  been  efteemed  for  many  years  pall  from 
its  popular  name,  and  recommendation  by  its  makers. 

Its  portability  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  ;  but  in  molt  refpedts  it  is  fuperfeded  by  the  mi- 
crofcopes  hereafter  deferibed. 

3 .  Microfcope  for  Opaque  OljeSs ,  called  the  j Single  Fig.  3. 
Opaque  Microfcope .  This  microfcope  remedies  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  having  the  dark  fide  of  an  objedl  next 
the  eye,  which  formerly  was  an  unfurmountable  ob- 
jedlion  to  the  making  ©bfervations  on  opaque  objedls 
with  any  confiderable  degree  of  exadlnefs  or  fatisfac- 
tion  :  for,  in  all  other  contrivances  commonly  known, 
the  nearnefs  of  the  inftrument  to  the  objedl  (wljen 
glafles  that  magnify  much  are  ufed)  unavoidably 
overlhadows  it  fo  niuch,  that  its  appearance  is  render¬ 
ed  obfeure  andindiftindl.  And,  notwithilanding  ways 

have 
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jdierofcnpe  have  been  ttied  to  point  light  upon  an  object,  from  the 
k— or  a  candle,  by  a  convex  glafs  placed  §n  the  fide 
thereof,  the  rays  from  either  can  be  thrown  upon  it  in 
fuch  an  acute  angle  only,  that  they  ferve  to  give  a  con¬ 
futed  glare,  but  are  iniufficient  to  afford  a  clear  and 
perfect  view  of  the  objedt.  But  this  microfcope,  by 
means  of  a  concave  fpeculum  of  filver  highly  poliflied, 
in  whofe  centre  a  magnifying  lens  is  placed,  fuch  a 
flrong  and  direft  light  is  reflected  upon  the  objeft, 
that  it  may  be  examined  with  all  imaginable  eafe  and 
pleafure*  The  feveral  parts  of  this  inflrument,  made 
either  of  brafs  or  filver,  are  as  follow. 

Through  the  firft  fide  A,  paffes  a  fine  ferew  B,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  faftened  to  the  moveable  fide  C. 
I)  is  a  nut  applied  to  this  ferew,  by  the  turning  of 
which  the  two  fides  A  and  C  are  gradually  brought 
together.  E  is  a  fpring  of  fteel  that  feparates  the 
two  fides  when  the  nut  is  unferewed.  F  is  a  piece  of 
brafs,  turning  round  in  a  focket,  whence  proceeds  a 
fmall  fpring  tube  moving  upon  a  rivet ;  through  which 
tube  there  runs  a  fteel  wire,  one  end  whereof  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  fharp  point  G,  and  the  other  with  a  pair  of 
pliers  H  faftened  to  it.  The  point  and  plyers  are  to 
tliruft  into,  or  take  up  and  hold,  any  Infett  or  object  ; 
and  either  of  them  may  be  turned  upwards,  as  befl 
fuits  the  purpofe.  I  is  a  ring  of  brafs,  with  a  female 
ferew  within  it,  mounted  on  an  upright  piece  of  the 
fame  metal ;  which  turns  round  on  a  rivet,  that  it  may 
be  fet  at  a  due  diflance  when  the  leaft  magnifiers  are 
employed.  This  ring  receives  the  ferews  of  all  the 
magnifiers.  K  is  a  concave  fpeculum  of  filver,  po- 
lifhed  as  bright  as  poflible  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  a  double  convex  lens,  with  a  proper  aperture 
to  loox  through  it.  On  the  back  of  this  fpeculum  a 
male  ferew  L  13  made  to  fit  the  brafs  ring  I,  to  ferew 
into  it  at  pleafure.  There  are  four  of  thefe  concave 
fpecula  of  different  depths,  adapted  to  four  glaffes  of 
different  magnifying  powers,  to  be  ufed  as  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  examined  may  require.  The  greateft  mag¬ 
nifiers  have  the  leaf!  apertures.  M,  is  a  round  objedt- 
plate,  one  fide  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  black  : 
The  intention  of  this  is  to  render  objects  the  more  vi- 
fible,  by  placing  them,  if  black,  on  the  white  fide, 
or,  if  white,  on  the  black  fide.  A  fteel  fpring  N  turns 
down  on  each  fide  to  make  any  objedt  faft  ;  and  if- 
fiiing  from  the  objedt -plate  is  a  hollow  pipe  to  ferew 
it  on  the  needle’s  point  G.  O,  is  a  fmall  box  of  brafs, 
with  a  glafs  on  each  fide,  contrived  to  confine  any  li¬ 
ving  objedt,  in  order  to  examine  it :  this  alfo  has  a 
pipe  to  ferew  upon  the  end  of  the  needle  G.  P,  is  a 
turned  handle  of  wood,  to  ferew  into  the  inflrument 
when  it  is  made  ufe  of.  Q,  a  pair  of  brafs  pliers  to 
take  up  any  objedt,  or  manage  h  with  conveniencv. 

R,  is  a  foft  hair-brufh  for  cleaning' the  glaffes,  &c. 

S,  is  a  fmall  ivory  box  for  talcs,  to  he  placed,  when 
wanted,  in  the  fmall  brafs-box  O. 

When  you  would  view  any  objedt  with  this  micro¬ 
fcope,  ferew  the  fpeculum,  with  the  magnifier _you 
think  proper  to  ufe,  into  the  brafs  ring  I.  Place  your 
objedt,  either  on  the  needle  G  in  the  pliers  H,  on  the 
objedt-plate  M,  or  in  the  hollow  brafs  box  O,  as  may 
be  molt  convenient .  then  holding  up  your  inflrument 
by  the  handle  P,  look  againft  the  light  through  the 
magnifying  lens;  and  by  means  of  the  nut  D,  together 
with  the  motion  of  the  needle,  by  managing  its  lower 
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end,  the  objedt  may  be  turned  about,  raffed,  or  de-M 
preffed,  brought  nearer  the  glafs,  or  removed  farther 
from  it,  till  you  find  the  true  focal  diflance,  and  the 
light  be  feen  ftrongly  reflected  from  the  fpeculum  up¬ 
on  the  objedt,  by  whieh  means  it  will  be  fhown  in  a 
manner  furprifingly  diftindt  and  clear  ;  and  for  thi3 
purpofe  the  light  of  the  fky  or  of  a  casdle  will  anfwer 
very  well.  Tranfparcnt  objects  may  alfo  be  viewed  by 
this  microfcope  ;  only  obferving,  that  when  fuch  come 
under  examination,  it  will  not  always  be  proper  to 
throw  on  them  the  light  reflected  from  the  fpeculum  ; 
for  the  light  tranfmitted  through  them,  meeting  the- 
refledted  light,  may  together  produce  too  great  a  glare. 

A  little  practice,  however,  will  (how  how  to  regulate 
both  lights  in  a  proper  manner. 

4.  Elis's  Jingle  and  Aquatic  Microfcope.  Fig.  4.  re- 
prefents  a  very  convenient  and  ufeful  microfcope,  con¬ 
trived  by  Mr  John  Ellis,  author  of  An  Effay  upon  Co¬ 
rallines,  &c.  To  practical  botanifts,  obfervers  of  ani- 
malcu  a,  3cc.  it  poffeffes  many  advantages  above  thofe 
juft  deferibed.  It  is  portable,  Ample  in  its  conftruc- 
tion,  expeditious,  and  commodious  in  u(e.  K,  re- 
prefents  the  box  containing  the  whole  apparatus:  it 
is  generally  made  of  fifh  lkin  ;  and  on  the  top  the-e 
is  a  female  ferew,  for  receiving  the  ferew  that  is  at  ti  e 
bottom  of  the  pillar  A :  this  is  a  pillar  of  brab, 
and  is  ferewed  on  the  top  of  the  box.  I),  is  a 
brafs  pin  which  fits  into  the  pillar  ;  on  the  top  of  this 
pin  is  a  hollow  focket  to  receive  the  arm  which  carries 
the  magnifiers  ;  the  pin  is  to  be  moved  up  and  down, 
in  order  to  adjuft  the  lenfes  to  their  focal  or  proper 
diflance  from  the  object.  [N.  B.  In  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  this  microfcope,  the  pin  D  is  delineated  a& 
palling  through  a  focket  at  one  fide  of  the  pillar  A  ; 
whereas  it  is  ufual  at  prefent  to  make  it  pafs  down  a 
hole  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  pillar.]  E,  the 
bar  which  carries  the  magnifying  lens  5  it  fits  into  the 
focket  X,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pin  or  pillar  I).  This 
arm  may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
focket  X,  and  fideways  by  the  pin  D  ;  fo  that  the 
magnifier,  which  is  ferewed  into  the  ring  at  the  end 
E  of  thi3  bar,  may  be  eafily  made  to  traverfe  over  any 
pai^t  of  the  object  that  lies  on  the  ftage  or  plate  B. 

FF  is  a  poliflied  filver  fpeculum,  with  a  magnifying 
lens  placed  at  the  centre  thereof,  which  is  perforated 
for  this  purpofe.  The  filver  fpeculum  ferews  into  the 
arm  E,  as  at  F.  G,  another  fpeculum,  with  its  lens, 
which  is  of  a  different  magnifying  power  from  the 
former.  H,  the  femicircle  which  fupports  the  mirror 
I ;  the  pin  R,  affixed  to  the  femicircle  H,  paffes  thro’ 
the  hole  which  is  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  A. 

B,  the  ftage,  or  the  plane,  on  which  the  objects  are  to 
be  placed  ;  it  fits  into  the  fmall  dove  tailed  arm  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pill vr  DA.  C,  a  plane 
glafs,  with  a  fmall  piece  of  black  filkftuck  on  it;  this, 
glafs  is  to  lay  in  a  groove  made  in  the  ftage  B.  M, 
a  hollow  glafs  to  be  laid  occafionally  on  the  ftage  in- 
ftead  of  the  plane  glafs  C.  L,  a  pair  of  nippers. 
Thefe  are  fixed  to  the  ftage  by  the  pin  at  bottom  j 
the  fteel  wire  of  thefe  nippers  Aides  backwards  and, 
forwards  in  the  focket,  and  this  focket  is  moveable 
upwards  and  downwards  by  means  of  the  joint,  fo  that 
the  pofition  of  the  object  may  be  varied  at  pleafure. 

The  objedt  may  be  fixed  in  the  nippers,  ftuck  on  the 
point,  or  affixed,  by  a  little  gum- water,  &c.  to  the 
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ifcopc  ivory  cylinder  N,  which  occasionally  fcrews  to  the 
"v_"  "  point  of  the  nippers. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope :  Take  all  the  parts  of  theap. 
paratusoutofthebox;  then  begin  by  fcrewing  the  pillar 
A  to  the  cover  thereof;  pafs  the  pin  R  of  the  femicirola 
which  carries  the  mirror  thro’  the  hole  that  is  near  the 
bottomof  the  pillar  A ;  pufhthe  ft  age  in  to  the  dove-tail  at 
B,flide  the  pin  into  the  pillar  (fee  the  N.  B.  above);  then 
pafs  the  bar  E  through  the  focket  which  is  at  the 
top  of  the  pin  D,  and  fcrew  one  of  the  magnifying 
lenfes  into  the  ring  at  F.  The  microfcope  is  now 
ready  for  ufe  :  and  though  the  enumeration  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  may  lead  the  reader  to  -imagine  the  inftrument 
to  be  of  a  complex  nature,  we  can  fafely  affirm  that 
he  will  find  it  otherwife.  The  inftrument  has  this  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  any  of  the 
pieces  in  a  place  which  is  appropriated  to  another. 
Let  the  objeft  be  now  placed  either  on  the  ftage  or 
in  the  nippers  L,  and  in  fuch  manner  that  it  may  be 
as  nearly  as  poffible  over  the  centre  of  the  ftage :  bring 
the  fpeculum  F  over  the  part  you  mean  to  obfervc  ; 
then  throw  as  much  light  on  the  fpeculum  as  you  can, 
by  mean3  of  the  mirror  I,  and  the  double  motion  of 
•which  it  is  capable. ;  the  light  received  on  the  fpecu¬ 
lum  is  reflected  by  it  on  the  objedf.  The  diftance  of 
the  lens  F  from  the  objedt  is  regulated  by  moving  the 
pin  D  up  and  down,  until  a  diftindt  view  of  it  is 
obtained.  The  beft  rule  is,  to  place  the  lens  beyond 
its  focal  diftance  from  the  objedt,  and  then  gradually 
to  fiide  it  down  till  the  objedt  appears  ffiarp  and  well, 
defined.  The  adjuftmcnt  of  the  lenfes  to  their  focus, 
and  the  diftribution  of  the  light  on  the  objedt,  are 
what  require  the  moft  attention:  on  the  iirft  the  di- 
ftindtnefs  of  the  vifion  depends;  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  a  clear  view  of  the  parts  under  obfervation  is  due 
to  the  modification  of  the  light.  No  precife  rule  can 
be  given  for  attaining  accurately  thefe  points ;  it  is 
from  pradtice  alone  that  ready  habits  of  obtaining 
thefe  neceffary. properties  can  be  acquired,  and  with  the 
affiftance  ot  this  no  difficulty  will  be  found. 

5.  A  very  Ample  and  convenient  microfcope  for 
botanical  and  other  purpofes,  though  inferior  in  many 
refpedts  to  that  of  Mr  Ellis,  was  contrived  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Benjamin  Martin,  and  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  5.  where  AB  reprefents  a  fmall  arm  fupporting 
two  or  more  magnifiers,  one  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
as  at  B,  the  other  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  at  C ; 
thefe  may  be  ufed  feparately  or  combined  together. 
The  arm  AB  is  fupported  by  the  fquare  pillar  IIC, 
the  lower  end  of  which  fits  into  the  focket  E  of  the 
foot  FG  ;  the  ftage  DL  is  made  to  Aide  up  and  down 
the  fquare  pillar  ;  H,  a  concave  mirror  for  reflecting 
light  on  the  objedt. — To  ufe  this  microfcope,  place 
the  objedt  on  the  ftagfi,  refledt  the  light  on  it  from 
the  concave  mirror,  and  regulate  it  to  the  focus,  by 
moving  the  ftage  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lens  at 
B.  ,  The  ivory  Aiders  pafs  through  the  ftage ;  other 
objedts  may  be  fixed  in  the  nippers  MN,  and  then 
brought  under  the  eye-glafles ;  or  they  may  be  laid 
en  one  of  the  glaffes  which  fit  the  ftage.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  to  this  inftrument  coufifts  of  three  ivory  Aiders; 
a  pair  of  nippers  ;  a  pair  of  forceps ;  a  flat  glafs  and  a 
concave  ditto,  both  fitted  to  the  ftage. 

The  two  laft  microfcopes  are  frequently  fitted  up 
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with  a  toothed  rack  and  pinion,  for  the  more  ready  Micro f«vp< 
adjuftment  of  the  glaffes  to  their  proper  focus.  -  ■»  . ' 

6.  Withering' s  portable  Botanic  Microfcope.  Fig.  6. 
reprefents  a  fmall  botanical  microfcope  contrived  by 
Dr  Withering,  and  deferibed  by  him  in  his  Bota¬ 
nical  Arrangements.  It  confilts  of  three  brafs  plates, 

A,  B,  C,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  wires 
D  and  E  are  rivettejd  into  the  upper  and  lower  plates, 
which  are  by  this  means  united  to  each  other;  the 
middle  plate  or  ftage  i*  moveable  on  the  afortfaid  wires 
by  two  little  foekets  which  are  fixed  to  it.  The  two 
upper  plates  each  contain  a  magnifying  lens,  but  of 
different  powers  ;  one  of  thefe  confines  and  keeps  in 
their  places  the  fine  point  F,  the  forceps  G,  and  the 
fmall  knife  H. — To  ufe  this  inftrument,  unferew  the 
upper  lens,  and  take  out  the  point,  the  knife,  and  the 
forceps ;  then  fcrew  the  lens  on  again,  place  the  ob¬ 
jedt  on  the  ftage,  and  then  move  it  up  or  down  till 
you  have  gained  a. diftindt  view  of  the  objedt,  as  one 
lens  is  made  of  a  ffiorter  focus  than  the  other  ;  and 
fpare  lenfes  of  a  ftill  deeper  focus  may  be  had  if  re¬ 
quired.  This  little  microfcope  is  the  moft  portable 
of  any.  Its  principal  merit  is  its  fimplicity. 

■7.  Botanical  Lenfes  or  Magnifiers.  The  hafte  with 
which  botanifts,  &c.  have  frequently  occafion  to  view 
objedts,  renders  an  extempore  pocket-glafs  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary.  The  moft  convenient  of  any  yet  con-  • 
ftrudted,  appears  to  be  that  contrived,  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  mounting,  by  the  late  Mr  Benjamin  Mar¬ 
tin  ;  .and  is  what  he  called  a  Hand  Megalafcope,  be- 
caufe  it  is  well  adapted  for  viewing  all  the  larger  fort 
of  fmall  objedts  univerfally,  and  by  bnly  three  lenfes 
it  has  feven  different  magnifying  powers. 

Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  cafe  with  the  three  frames  and 
lenfes,  which  are  ufually  of  i,  l-J,  and  2  inches  focus: 
they  all  turn  over  each  other,  and  ftiut  into  the  cafe, 
and  are  turned  out  at  pleafure. 

The  three  lenfes  fingly,  afford  three  magnifying 
powers;  and  by  combining  two  and  two,  we  make  three 
more  :  for  d  with  e  makes  one,  d  with /  another,  and 
e  with /  a  third ;  which,  with  the  three  fmgly,  make 
fix ;  and  laftly,  all  three  combined  together  make  an- 
other ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  there  are  feven  powers 
of  magnifying  with  thefe  glaffes  only. 

When  the  three  lenfes  are  combined,  it  is  better  to 
turn  them  in,  and  look  through  them  by  the  fmall 
apertures  in  the  tides  of  the  cafe.  The  eye  in  this 
cafe  is  excluded  from  extra  light ;  the  aberration  of 
the  fuperfluous  rays  through  the  glaffes  is  cut  off;  and 
the  eye  coincides  more  exadtly  with  the  common  axes 
of  the  lenfes. 

A  very  ufeful  and  eafy  kind  of  microfcope  (deferi¬ 
bed  by  Joblot,’and  which  has  been  long  in  ufe),  adapt¬ 
ed  chiefly  for  viewing,  and  confining  at  the  fame  time,  Plate 
any  living  infedts,  fmall  animals,  See.  13  ftiown  at  fig.  8.  CCXCVII1 
where  A  reprefents  a  glafs  tube,  about  i|  inches  ffia- 
meter,  and  2  inches  high.  B,  a  cafe  of  brafs  or  wood, 
containing. a  Aiding  tube,  with  two  or  three  magnify¬ 
ing  glaffes  that  may  be  ufed  either  feparately  or  com¬ 
bined.  In  the  infide,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  piece  of 
ivory,  black  and  white  on  oppofite  fides,  that  is  occa- 
fionally  removed,  and  admits  a  point  to  be  ferewed  in¬ 
to  the  centre.  The  cap  unferews  at'  D,  to  admit  the 
placing  of  the  object:  the  proper  diftance  of  the  glaffes 
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icrofcope  from  the  object  is  regulated  by  pulling  up  or  down 
'”"v  the  brafs  tube  E  at  top  containing  the  eye-glaffes. 

This  microfcope  is  particularly  ufeful  for  exhibiting 
the  wel'-known  curious  curculio  imperialis,  vulgarly  call¬ 
ed  the  diamond  beetle ,  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  other  bbjedls,  a  glafs  bottom, 
and  a  polilhed  refledlor  at  the  top,  are  often  applied,  to 
condenfe  the  light  upon  the  objedt.  In  this  cafe,  the 
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fig.  10.  It  confifts  of  a  large  external  brafs  body  A,  Microfcope 

B,  C,  D,  fupported  upon  three  fcrolls,  which  are  fixed  - v - - 

to  the  ftage  EF ;  the  ftage  is  fupported  by  three  lar¬ 
ger  fcrolls,  that  are  fcrewed  to  the  mahogany  pedeftal 
GH.  There  is  a  drawer  in  the  pedeftal,  which  holds 
the  apparatus.  The  concave  mirror  /  is  fitted  to  a 
focket  in  the  centre  of  the  pedeftal.  The  lower  part 
LMCD  of  the  body  forms  an  exterior  tube,  into  which 


Hand  and  brafs-bottom  F,  as  fhown  in  the  figure,  are  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ABLM  Aides,  and  may 
taken  away  by  unfcrewing.  be  moved  up  or  down,  fo  as  to  bring  the  magnifiers, 

9.  Mr  Lyonet' s  Single  Anatomical  DiJfeBing  Microfcope.  — -  r - 1 - -  XT  -  •  r 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  a  curious  and  extremely  ufeful  mi¬ 
crofcope,  invented  by  that  gentleman  for  the  pur- 


1  at  N,  nearer  to  or  farther  from 


pofe  of  minute  diflections,  and  microfcopic  prepara¬ 
tions.  This  inftrument  muft  be  truly  ufeful  to  ama¬ 
teurs  of  the  minutias  of  infedls,  &c.  being  the  belt 
adapted  of  any  for  the  purpofes  of  diflediion.  With 
this  inftrument  Mr  Lyonet  made  his  very  curious 
microfcopical  difiedion  of  the  chenille  de  faule ,  as  related 
in  his  7 raite  Anatomique  de  la  chenille  qui  ronge  le  bois  de 
faule ,  4to. 

AB  is  the  anatomical  table,  which  is  fupported  by 
si  pillar  NO;  this  is  fcrewed  on  the  foot  CD.  The 


which  are  fcrewed  0 
the  objedt. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope  :  Screw  one  of  the  buttons, 
which  contains  a  magnifying  lens,  to  the  end  N  of  the 
body ;  place  the  Aider,  with  the  objedts,  between  the 
plates  of  the  Aider-holder-  Then,  to  attain  diftindl 
vifion,  and  a  pleafing  view  of  the  object,  adjuft  the  body 
to  the  focus  of  the  lens  you  are  ufing,  by  moving  the 
upper  part  gently  up  and  down,  and  regulate  the  light 
by  the  concave  mirror. 

For  opaque  objedts,  two  additional  pieces  muft  be 
ufed.  1  he  firft  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of  brafs  (reprefent¬ 
ed  a-  11 0>  which  fits  on  the  cylindrical  part  at 


table  AB  is  prevented  from  turning  round  by  means  Nof  the  body.  The  fecond  piece  is  the  concave  fpecu- 
of  two  fteady  pins.  In  this  table  or  board  there  is  a  lum  h;  this  is  to  be  fcrewed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hole  G,  which  is  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  mirror  afore faid  tube  :  the  upper  edge  of  this  tube  ftiould  be 
EF,  that  is  to  reflea  the  light  on  the  objed;  the  hole  made  to  coincide  with  the  line  which  has  the  fame  num- 
Gis  defigned  to  receive  a  flat  or  concave  glafs,  on  ber  affixed  to  it  as  to  the  magnifier  you  are  ufing;  ex.gr> 
which  the  objeds  for  examination  are  to  be  placed.  if  you  are  making  ufe  of  the  magnifier  marked  5,  Aide* 
RXZ  is  an  arm  formed  of  feveral  balls  and  fockets,  the  tube  to  the  circular  line  on  the  tube  N  that  is 
by  which  means  it  may  be  moved  in  every  poffible  fi-  marked  alfo  with  N°y.  The  Aider-holder  fliould  be  re- 
tuation;  it  is  fixed  to  the  board  by  means  of  the  ferew  moved  when  you  are  going  to  view  opaque  objeds  and 
H.  The  laft  arm  IZ  has  a  female  ferew,  into  which  a  plane  glafs  fliould  be  placed  on  the  ftage  in  its  ftead 
a  magnifier  may  be  fcrewed  as  at  Z,  By  means  of  the  to  receive  the  objed  ;  or  it  may  be  placed  in  the  nip- 
ferew  H,  a  fmall  motion  may  be  occafionally  given  to  pers,  the  pin  of  which  fits  into  the  hole  in  the  ftage 
the  arm  IZ,  for  adjufting  the  lens  with  accuracy  to  The  apparatus  belonging  to  this  microfcope  confifts 
its  focal  diftance  from  the  objed.  of  the  following  particulars ;  viz.  Five  magnifiers,  each 

Another  chain  of  balls  is  lometimes  ufed,  carrying  fitted  in  a  brafs  button  ;  one  of  tliefe  is  feen  at  N 
a  lens  to  throw  light  upon  the  objed ;  the  mirror  is  fig.  10.  Six  ivory  Aiders,  five  of  them  with  ©Neds’ 
l.kewfe  fo  mounted,  as  to  be  taken  from  its  place  at  A  brafs  tube,  to  hold  the  concave  fpeculum.  Tlie 
K,  and  fitted  on  a  clamp,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  concave  fpeculum  in  a  brafs  box.  A  fifti  pan  A  fet 
to  any  part  of  the  table  AB  '  of  glafs  tubes.  A  flat  glafs  fitted  to  the  ftage.  A 

,  .  \°fer  [he  Dijfefting  Table:— Let  the  operator  fit  with  concave  glafs  fitted  to  the  ftage.  A  pair  of  forceps 
h.s  left  fide  near  a  light  window  ;  the  inftrument  being  A  fteel  wire,  with  a  pair  of  nippers  at  one  end  and  a 
placed  on  a  firm  table,  the  fide  DH  towards  the  fto-  point  at  the  other.  A  fmall  ivory  cylinder,  to  fit  on 
mach,  the  obfervations  fliould  be  made  with  the  left  the  pointed  end  of  the  aforefaid  nippers  A  convex 
eye.  In  diffe&ing,  the  two  elbows  are  to  be  fup-  lens,  moveable  in  a  brafs  femicirclc ;  this  is  affixed  to 
ported  by  the  table  on  which  the  inftrument  refts,  the  a  long  brafs  pin,  which  fits  into  a  hole  on  the  ftage 
hands  reftingagainft  the  board  AB;  and  in  order  to  give  The  conftrudion  of  the  foregoing  microfcope ’is 
it  greater  liability  (as  a  fmall  ftiake,  though  imper-  very  fimple,  and  it  iseafyin  ufe;  but  the  advantages  of 
ceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  very  vifible  in  the  mi-  the  ftage  and  mirror  are  too  much  confined  for  an 
crofcope),  the  diftedmg  inftruments  are  to  be  held  extenfive  application  and  management  of  all  kinds  of 

objects.  Its  greateft  recommendation  is  its  cheapnefs  ; 
and  to  thofe  who  are  delirous  of  having  a  compound 
microfcope  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  acceptable. 

2.  C tiff’s  Microfcope.  The  improved  microfcope 
next  in  order  is  that  of  Mr  Cuff.  Befides  remedying 
the  difad  vantages  above  mentioned,  it  contains  the 
addition  of  an  adjufting  ferew,  which  is  a  confider- 

-  .  „  -  able  improvement,  and  highly  neceflary  to  the  ex- 

pound  microleopes  have  over  the  Angle,  are,  that  the  animation  of  objedts  under  the  bell  defined  appear- 
objeds  are  reprefented  under  a  larger  field  of  view,  and  ance  from  the  glafles.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig  1 1 
with  a  greater  amplification  of  refledted  light.  with  the  apparatus  that  ufually  accompanies  it.  A* 

.1*.  <jU}PePer  5  Microfcope.  The  compound  microfcope,  B,  C,  fliows  the  body  of  this  microfcope;  which 
"rfryXl“y  MrCulpeper’  is  reprefented  at  contains  an  eye-glafs  at  A,  a  broad  lens  at  B,  and 


one  in  each  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  two  fore¬ 
fingers. 

II.  Of  Double  Microfcope s,  commonly  called  Compound 
Microfcopes. 

Double  microfcopes  are  fo  called,  from  being  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more  lenfes. 

The  particular  and  chief  advantages  which  the  com- 
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)fa  magnifier  which  is  fcrewed  on  at  C.  The  body 
is  fupported  by  the  arm  1)  E,  from  which  it  may 
be  removed  at  pleafure.  The  arm  DE  is  fixed 
on  the  flidi'ng-bar  F,  and  may  be  raifed  or  depref- 
fed  to  any  height  within  its  limits.  The  main  pil¬ 
lar  a  b  is -fixed  in  the  box  be;  and  by  means  of  the 
brafs  foot  d  is  fcrewed  to  the  rqahogany  pedeftal  X  Y, 


k  at  the  fma’l  end,  and  tied  fad,  by  means  of  a  rib-  M 
band  fixed  thereto;  the  knob  /  is  to  be  fhoved  through 
the  flit  made  in  the  ftage,  that  the  tail  may  be  brought 
under  the  magnifier. 

3-  This  microfcope  has  received  feveral  material  im* 
provements  from  Mr  Martin,  Mr  Adams,  &c.  By 
an  alteration,  or  rather  an  enlargement,  of  the  body  of 


in  which  is  a  drawer  containing  all  the  apparatus.  O,  is  the  tube  which  contains  the.eye-glafies,  and  alfo  of  the 


eye-glades  themfelves,  the  field  of  view  is  made  much 
larger,  the  mirror  below  for  reflecting  light  is  made  to 
move  upon  the  fame  bar  with  the  ftage;  by  which  means 
the  diftance  of  it  from  the  ftage  may  be  very  eafily  and 
fuitably  varied.  A  condeniing  glafs  is  applied  under 
the  ftage  in  the  Aider-holder,  in  order  to  modify  and 
increafe  the  light  that  13  reflected  by  the  mirrors  be¬ 
low  from  the  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  It  is  furnifh- 
ed  alfo  with  two  mirrors  in  one  frame,  one  concave 
and  the  other  plane,  of  glafs  filvered ;  and  by  Amply 
unferewing  the  body,  the  inftrument,wlien  defired,  may 
be  converted  into  a  Angle  microfcope.  Fig.  1 2.  is  a 
representation  of  the  iuftrument  thus  improved  ;  and 
the  following  is  the  defeription  of  it,  as  given  by 
Mr  Adams  in  his  Effay3. 

A  B  reprefent8  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  con¬ 
taining  a  double  eye-glafs  and  a  body-glais :  it  i3 
here  ihown  as  fcrewed  to  the  arm  C  D,  from  whence 
it  may  be  occafionally  removed,  cither  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  packing,  or  when  the  inftrument  is  to  be 
ufed  as  a  (ingle  microfcope. 

The  eye  glafles  and  the  body  glafles  are  contained 
in  a  tube  which  fits  into  the  exterior  tube  A  B  ;  by 
pulling  out  a  little  this  tube  when  the  miprofeope  is 
in  ufe,  the  magnifying  power  of  each  lens  is  increafed. 

The  body  A  B  of  the  microfcope  is  fupported  by 
the  arm  CD;  this  arm  is  fixed  to  the  main  pillar  C  F, 
which  is  fcrewed  firmly  to  the  mahogany  pedeftal 
G  H  ;  there  is  a  drawer  to  this  pedeftal,  which  holds 
the  apparatus. 

N  I  S,  The  plate  or  ftage  which  carries  the  Aider- 
holder  K  L:  this  ftage  is  moved  up  or  down  the  pillar 
CF,  by  turning  the  milled  nut  M  ;  this  nut  is  fixed 
to  a  pinion,  that  works  in  a  toothed  rack  cut  on  one 
fide  «f  the  pillar.  By  means  of  this  pinion,  the  ftage 
may  be  gradually  raifed  or  deprefled,  and  the  object 
adjufted  to  the  focus  of  the  different  lenfes. 

K  L  is  a  Aidcr-holde;,  which  iit3  into  a  hole  that 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  ftage  N  I  S  ;  it  is  ufed  to  con¬ 
fine  and  guide  either  the  motion  of  the  Aiders  which 
of  the  cylinder  P,  to  intercept  occafionally  fome  of  contain  the  objeCts,  or  the  glafs  tubes  that  are  defigned 


a  milled-headed  ferew,  to  tighten  the  bar  F  when  the 
adjufting  ferew  c  g  is  ufed.  p  q  Is  the  ftage,  or  plate, 
which  carries  the  objects  ;  it  has  a  hole  at  the  centre 
ti.  G  a  concave  mirror,  that  may  be  turned  in  any 
direction,  to  reflect  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  the  fky, 
upon  the  objeft. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope  :  Screw  the  magnifier  you 
intend  to  ufe  to  the  end  C  of  the  body,  place  the 
Aider-holder  P  in  the  hole  »,  and  the  Aider  with  the 
objeft  between  the  plates  of  the  Aider-holder ;  fet  fhe 
upper  edge  of  the  bar  D  E  to  coincide  with  the  di- 
vifions  which  correfpond  to  the  magnifier  yoii  have  in 
ufe,  and  pinch  it  by  the  milled  nut;  now  refleft  a 
proper  quantity  of  light  upon  the  objeft,  by  means 
of  the  concave  mirror  G,  and  regulate  the  body  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  eye  and  the  focus  of  the  glafles  by  the 
adjufting  ferew  eg. 

To  view  opaque  objefts,  take  away  the  Aider-holder 
P,  and'  place  the  objeCt  on  a  flat  glafs  under  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  body,  or  on  one  end  of  the  jointed  nippers 
0 p.  Then  ferew  the  fllver  concave  fpeculum  b  to  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  L,  and  Aide  this  cylinder  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  fo  that  the  upper  edge  thereof 
may  coincide  with  the  line  which  has  the  fame  mark 
with  the  magnifier  that  is  then  ufed  ;  refleft  the  light 
from  the  concave  mirror  G  to  the  filver  fpeculum, 
from  which  it  will  again  be  reflefted  on  the  objedd. 
The  glafles  are  to  be  adjufted  to  their  focal  diftance 
as  before  diredded. 

The  apparatus  confifts  of  a  convex  lens  H,  to  col- 
left  the  rays  of  light  from  the  fun  or  a  candle,  and 
eondenfe  them  on  the  objedd.  L  a  cylindrical  tube, 
open  at  each  fide,  with  a  concave  fpeculum  fcrewed  to 
the  lower  end  b.  P  the  Aider-holder  :  this  confifts  of  a 
cylindrical  tube,  in  which  an  inner  tube  is  forced  up¬ 
wards  by  a  fpiral  fpring  ;  it  is  ufed  to  receive  an  ivory 
Aider  K,  which  is  to  be  Aid  between  the  plates  h 
and  ?.  The  cylinder  P  fits  the  hole  n  in  the  ftage  ; 
and  the  hollow  part  at  k  is  designed  to  receive  a  glafs 
tube.  R  is  a  brafs  cone,  to  be  pnt  under  the  bottom 


to  confine  fmall  fiflies  for  viewing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  Aiders  are  to  be  palled  between  the 
two  upper  plates,  the  tubes  through  the  bent  plates. 

L  is  a  brafs  tube,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  Ax¬ 
is  alfo  a  concave  one  for  fluids.  O  is  a  long  fteel  wire,  ed  the  condenfing  lens  before  fpoken  of ;  it  fits  into 
with  a  fmall  pair  of  pliers  at  one  end,  and  a  point  at  the  under  part  of  the  Aider-holder  K  L,  and  may  be 


the  rays  of  light.  S  a  box  containing  a  concave  and 
a  flat  glafs,  between  which  a  fmall  living  infeft  may 
be  confined  :  it  is  to  be  placed  over  the  hole  n.  T 
a  flat  glafs,  to  lay  any  occafional  objeft  upon ;  there 


the  other,  defigned  to  (lick  or  hold  objefts  ;  it  flips 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  fhort  tube  of  the  pin 
p  fits  into  the  hole  of  the  ftage.  W  a  little  round 
ivory  box,  to  hold  a  fupply  of  talc  and  rings  for  the 
Aiders.  V  a  fmall  ivory  cylinder,  that  fits  on  the 
pointed  end  of  the  fteel  wire:  it  is  defigned  for  opaque 
objefts.  Light-coloured  ones  are  to  be  Ruck  upon 
the  dark  fide,  and  vice  verfa.  M  a  fifli-pan,  whereon 
to  fatten  a  fmall  fi(h,  to  view  the  circulation  of  the 
Wood  :  the  tail  is  to  be  fpread  acrofs  the  oblong  hole 


fet  at  different  diftances  from  the  objeft,  according  to 
its  diftance  from  the  mirror  or  the  candle. 

O  is  the  frame  which  holds  the  two  reflecting  mir¬ 
rors,  one  of  which  is  plane,  the  other  concave.  Thefe 
mirrors  may  be  moved  in  various  directions,  in  order 
to  refleCt  the  light  properly,  by  means  of  the  pivot* 
on  which  they  move,  in  the  femicircle  QJS  R,  and  the 
motion  of  the  femicircle  itfelf  on  the  pin  S  :  the  con¬ 
cave  mirror  generally  anfwers  beft  in  the  day-time  ; 
the  plane  mirror  combines  better  with  the  condenfing 
7.  lens. 
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Mi«rofcope  Jens,  end  a  lamp  or  candle.  At  D  there  is  a  focket 

v"  "  ""  V"  ■  tor  receiving  the  pin  of  the  arm  Qj(fig.  31.),  to  which 
the  concave  fpeculum,  for  reflecting  light  on  opaque  ob- 
jedts,  is  fixed.  At  S  is  a  hole  and  flit  for  receiving  either 
the  nippers  _L  (fig. 3  1.  Pl.ccei.)  or  the  fiflx-pan  I;  when 
thefe  are  ufed,  the  Aider-holder  mult  be  removed.  T, 
a  hole  to  receive  the  pin  of  the  convex  lens  M,  fig.  31. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope  :  Take  it  out  of  the  box. 
Screw  the  body  into  the  round  end  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  C  I).  Place  the  brafs  Aiders,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  magnifiers,  into  the  dove-tailed  flit  which  is 
on  the  under  fide  of  the  aforefaid  arin,  as  feen  at  E, 
and  Aide  it  lorwards  until  the  magnifier  you  mean 
to  ufe  is  under  the  centre  of  the  body  :  oppofite  to 
each  magnifier  in  this  flit  there  is  a  notch,  and  in 
the  dove-tailed  part  of  the  arm  C  D  there  is  a  fpring, 
which  falls  into  the  above-mentioned  notch,  and  thus 
makes  each  magnifier  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
body.  Pafs  the  ivory  Aider  you  intend  to  ufe  between 
the  upper  plates  of  the  Aider-holder  KL,  and  then 
reflect  as  ftrong  a  light  as  yon  can  on  the  objedt  by 
means  of  one  of  the  mirrors  ;  after  this,  adjuft  the  ob¬ 
jedt  to  the  focus  of  the  magnifier  and  your  eye,  by 
turning  the  milled  ferew  M,  the  motion  of  which  raifes 
and  dep relies  the  ftage  N  I  S.  The  degree  of  light 
neceffary  for  each  objedt,  and  the  accuracy  required  in 
the  adjuftment  of  the  lenfes  to  their  proper  focal  di- 
ftance  from  the  object  will  be  eafily  attained  by  a  little 
pradtice. 

When  opaque  objedis  are  to  be  examined,  remove 
the  Aider-holder,  and  place  the  objedt  on  a  flat  glafs, 
or  fix  it  to  the  nippere  L,  the  pin  of  thefe  fit  into  the 
hole  on  the  ftage ;  ferew  the  concave  fpeculum  R 
into  the  arm  Qjfig.  31.),  and  then  pafs  the  pin  of  this 
arm  through  the  fockct  D,  fig.  12.  the  light  is  now 
to  be  refledted  from  the  concave  mirror  to  the  filver 
fpeculum,  and  from  this  down  on  the  objedt.  No 
exadl  rule  can  be  given  for  reflecting  the  light  on  the 
objedt ;  we  mult  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  all  aptnefs,  pradtice.  The  fpeculum  muft  be 
moved  lower  or  higher,  to  fuit  the  focus  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  magnifiers  and  the  nature  of  the  objedt. 

The  foregoing  directions  apply  equally  to  the  ufing 
of  this  inftrument  as  a  Jingle  microfcope ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  body  AB  is  then  removed, 
and  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  upper  furface  of  the 
arm  CD,  exactly  over  the  magnifier*. 

This  microfcope  is  fometimes  made  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  alterations ,  which  are  fuppofed  to  make  it  Hill 
more  convenient  and  ufeful.  The  arm  CD  that  car¬ 
ries  the  body  and  magnifiers  is  made  both  to  turn  an 
a  pin,  and  to  Hide  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  focket 
at  C  ;  fo  that,  inftend  of  moving  the  objedis  below  on 
the  ftage,  and  difturbing  them,  the  magnifiers  are  more 
conveniently  brought  over  any  part  of  the  objedts  as 
defired.  The  condenfing  glafs  is  made  larger,  and 
Aides  upon  the  fquare  bar  ClF  quite  diftindt  bom  the 
ftage,  like  the  mirrors  below;  and  it  is  thereby  made 
ufeful  for  any  other  objedt*  that  may  be  applied  on 
glaffek  fitted  to  the  ftage,  as  well  as  thofe  put  into 
the  Aider-holder  K.  It  is  theuby  not  confined  to 
this  ftage  alone,  as  in  the  preceding.  When  the 
body  AB  is  taken  away,  the  ami  CD  may  be  flipt 
fiway’froTti  Its  bar,  with  the  magnifiers,  and. -the  for¬ 
ceps,  wire,  and  joint,  applied  to  it ;  and  it  tliere- 
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by  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  fmall  hand  Angle  or  opaque  Mcrofcnpe 
microfcope,  for  any  objedt  occafionally  applied  to  this  * 
wire.  The  magnifiers  in  the  Aider  E  are  mounted  in 
a  wheel  cafe,  which  perhaps  prevents  its  being  in  the 
way  fo  much  as  the  long  Aider  E  before  deferibed. — 

This  contrivance  is  reprefented  at  X,  fig.  1  2. 

4.  Martin's  New  Univerfal  Compound  Microfcope  — 

This  inftrument  was  originally  conftrudted  by  the 
late  Mr  B.  Martin,  and  intended  to  comprife  all  the 
ufes  and  advantages  of  the  fingle,  compound,  opaque, 
and  aquatic  microfcopes.  The  following  is  a  deferip- 
tion  of  it  as  now  made,  with  a  few  alterations,  chiefly 
fuggefted  (we  are  to'd)  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn. 

Fig.  13.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  inftrument  placed  f»Tate 
up  for  ufe.  A,  B,  C,  D,  is  the  body  of  the  micro-  CCXCIX, 
fcope  :  which  confifts  of  four  parts,  viz.  AB  the  eye¬ 
piece,  or  that  containing  the  eye-glades,  and  is  Screw¬ 
ed  into  C,  which  is  a  moveable  or  Aiding  tube  011  the 
top ;  this  inner  tube  contains  the  body-glafs  ferewed 
into  its  lower  part.  D  is  the  exterior  tube  or  cafe, 
in  which  the  other  Aides  up  and  down  in  an  eafy  and 
fteady  manner.  This  motion  of  the  tube  C  is  ufeful 
to  increafe  or  decreafe  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
body-glafs  when  thought  neceffary,  as  before  mentioned. 

E  is  a  pipe  or  fnout  ferewed  on  to  the  body  of  the  mi¬ 
crofcope  D,  and  at  its  lower  part,  over  the  feveral  mag¬ 
nifying  lenfes  hereafter  deferibed.  FGHI  is  the  fquare 
ftera  of  the  microfcope,  upon  which  the  ftage  R  moves 
in  an  horizontal  pofition,  upwards  or  downward,  by 
meaus  of  the  fine  rackwork  of  teeth  and  pinion.  KL 
is  a  ftrong  folid  joint  and  pillar,  by  which  the  pofition 
of  the  inftrument  is  readily  altered  from  a  vertical  one 
to  an  oblique  or  to  a  perfectly  horizontal  one,  as  may  be 
required:  it  is  thus  well  adapted  to  the  eafe  of  the  ob- 
ferver  either  fitting  or  (landing  ;  and  as  it  is  very 
often  convenient  to  view  objedis  by  direct  linrcflect- 
ed  light,  when  the  fquare  Item  FI  is  placed  in  an 
horizontal  pofition  for  this  purpofe,  the  mirror  T 
is  then  to  be  taken  off  in  order  to  prevent  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  rays.  M  is  a  circular  piece  of  brafs,  fer- 
ving  as  a  bafe  to  the  pillar.  NOP,  the  tripod  or  foot 
by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  microfcope  is  ftea- 
dily  fupported;  it  folds  up  when  packed  into  the  cafe. 

-W  is  a  brafs  frame,  that  contains  the  condenfing 
lens,  and  adts  in  conjunction  with  the  large  con¬ 
cave  and  plane  mirrors  below  at  T  ;  the  reflected  rays 
from  which,  either  of  the  common  light  or  of  that 
of  a  candle  or  lamp,  it  agreeably  modifies,  and  makes 
fteady  in  the  field  of  view. 

The  particulars  of  the  apparatus  to  this  micro¬ 
fcope  are  as  follow :  Q_is  a  circular  brafs  box, 
containing  fix  magnifiers  or  objedt  lenfes,  number¬ 
ed  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  the  digits  of  which  appear  fe- 
verally  through  a  fmall  round  holt  in  the  upper 
plate  of  it.  To  the  upper  fide  is  fixed  a  fmall  circle 
of  brafs,  by  which  it  is  connected  with,  and  ferew¬ 
ed  into,  the  round  end  of  the  arm  abed ;  which  is 
a  long  piece  of  brafs,  and  moves  through  either  by 
teeth  or  pinion,  or  not,  as  may  be  defired,  in  ef ; 
which  is  a  focket  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar,  and 
admits,  with  a  motion  both  eafy  and  fteady,  the  brafs 
arm.  R  is  a  fixed  ftage,  upon  which  the  objedis 
to  be  viewed  are  to  be  placed  :  it  is  firmly  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  fquare  pillar,  which  is  moved  by  the  rack- 
work.  In  the  middle  is  a  large  circular  hole,  for 
4X2  receiving 
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Microfcope  receiving  concave  glafles,  with  fluids,  &c.  it  has  alfo 
a  Hiding  fpring-frame  to  fallen  down  flips  of  glafs 
or  other  things :  at  ab  c  are  three  fmall  fockets  or 
holes,  intended  to  receive  fevetal  parts  of  the  appara¬ 
tus.  S  is  the  refradtor,  or  illuminating  lens,  for  con- 
vtrg’ng  the  fun’s  rays  upon  opaque  objefts  laid  upon 
the  ftage  R.  To  this  purpofe  it  moves  on  a  femi- 
circle  upon  a  long  fhank^,  in  a  fpring  focket  h,  in  the 
arm  i :  this  arm  moving  every  way  by  a  flout  pin  l  in 
the  focket  a  of  the  ftage.  In  this  manner  it  is  eafily 
adj  lifted  to  any  pofition  of  the  fun,  candle,  &c — 
T,  the  refleaing-glafs  frame,  containing  a  concave 
and  plane  fpeculum,  which  is  moved  upon  the  fquare 
pillar  by  the  hand.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  illuminate 
all  transparent  objedls  that  are  applied  to  the  ftage 
above. 

Fig.  f4-  n°  1.  is  an  auxiliary  moveable  ftage  ;  which 
by  means  of  a  pin  1  is  placed  in  the  hole  a  of  the  ftage 
R,  and  can  be  moved  in  an  horizontal  direction  over 
the  whole  field  of  the  ftage.  In  this  ftage,  there  are 
three  circular  holes  with  Ihouldered  bottoms ;  a 
large  one  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  fide  a  fmall 
one,  for  the  reception  of  the  three  following  neceffary 
articles :  n°  2.  a  watch-glafs  to  be  placed  in  the  large 
hole,  to  hold  fluids  containing  animalcules,  &c. ;  a 
circular  piece  of  ivory,  n°  3.  one  fide  of  which  is  black, 
the  other  white,  to  fupport  opaque  objedls  of  different 
contrailed  colours ;  and  circular  plane  and  concave 
glafles,  n°  4.  for  extemporaneous  tranfparent  objedls. — 
The  fame- ufe  is  made  of  the  other  fmall  hole  as  of 
the  large  one,  only  in  a  leffer  degree,  to  receive  fmall 
con  cave  glafles,  plates,  &c. 

N°  5  *  is  the  filvered  fpeculum,  called  a  Liber kbun, 
which  makes  the  Angle  opaque  microfcope,  by  being 
(die  n°  ha-  fcrewed  t0  the  Aider  abed  (fig.  13.)  in  room  of  the  box 
vingbeen  oflenfes  Q,  and  the  body  AE  above  it.  The  chief 
omitted  by  ufe  of  this  is  to  view  very  fmall  objedls  ftrongly  illu- 
the  engra-  minated  near  the  compounded  focus  of  the  mirror 
rf  (fig.  13.)  N°  6.  is  the  forceps  or  pliers,  for 
holding  fuch  kind  of  objedls,  and  by  which  they 
can  be  applied  very  readily  to  the  focus  of  the  l*ns 
in  the  liberkhun.  They  have  a  motion  all  ways  by 
means  of  the  fpring  focket  a,  the  joint  b,  and  the 
fhank  c :  they  are  placed  in  the  focket  c  of  the  fixed 
ftage  R  (fig.  13.)  N°  7.  is  a  fmall  piece  of  ivory, 
to  be  placed  upon  the  pointed  end  of  the  pliers : 
it  is  black  upon  one  fide,  and  white  upon  the  other, 
to  receive  opaque  objedls. 

N°  8.  is  a  liberkhun  of  a  larger  fize  than  that 
firft  mentioned,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre :  this  is 
ferewed  into  n°  9.  the  hole  a  of  a  brafs  ring,  faf- 
tened  to  a  long  wire  l ;  which  moves  up  and  down 
in  the  fpring  focket  b  of  the  ftage  R,  in  which  it  al¬ 
fo  moves  fideways ;  and  thus,  with  the  body  AE  above, 
forms  an  aquatic  compound  microfcope  for  fliowing  all 
forts  of  objedls  iiv  water  and  other  fluids  placed  under 
it  in  the  watch-glafs  np  2.  on  the  ftage. 

N°  11.  is  a  cone,  with  a  proper  aperture  a  to  ex¬ 
clude  fuperfluous  light,  that  would  difturb  a  critical 
obfervation  of  a  curious  object ;  it  i3  placed  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  fixed  ftage  R. 

N°  1 2.  is  what  is  ufually  called  a  bug-box,  confift- 
ipg  of  a  concave  glafs  with  a  plane  one  ferewed  over 
itj  by  means  of  which  a  bug,  loufe,  flea;  &c.  may  be 
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*  Or  that 
ad’oining 
to  n°  8. 


fecured  and  viewed  alive.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  either  Microfcope 
of  the  ftage s  R  (fig.  13.),  or  n  1  (fig.  14.)  - ' 

N°  13.  i^the  fiih-pan.  In  the  long  concave  body 
ab,  a  fifli  may  be  fo  confined  by  the  ribband  c,  that 
the  tranfparent  tail  may  be  in  part  over  the  flit  or  hole 
at  a.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  placed  on  the  ftage  R,  with 
the  pin  d  in  the  hole  c  of  the  ftage,  and  moves  free¬ 
ly  and  horizontally  for  viewing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  &c. 

Nv  14,  is  the  Aider-holder  that  is  placed  on  the  ftage 
R :  it  receives  the  Aiders  and  tubes  when  filled  with 
tranfparent  objedls,  to  be  viewed  either  by  the  com¬ 
pound  or  Angle  microfcope. 

NJ  15.  reprefents  the  ivory  Aider,  to  hold  the  objedls 
between  thq  talcs  as  ufual. 

Np  16.  is  a  ufeful  auxiliary  Aider  framed  in  brafs. 

In  this  Aider  fmall  concave  glafles  are  cemented ;  and 
a  flip  of  plane  glafs  Aides  over  them;  by  which  any 
fmall  living  objedl,  as  mites,  & c.  may  be  confined 
without  injury,  and  deliberately  viewed. 

N°  17.  reprefents  a  fetof  glafs  tubes,  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  within  another;  they  are  ufeful  for  fmall  tad¬ 
poles,  water-newts,  eels,  &c.  when  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  to  be  viewed.  There  is  a  fmall  hole  at 
one  end  of  each  tube,  that  ferves  to  admit  the  air  ;  for 
when  they  are  filled  with  water,  the  other  end  is  flop¬ 
ped  with  a  cork. 

Np  18.  is  a  fmall  ivory  box,  containing  fpare  talcs 
and  wires,  to  fupply  the  Aiders  with  occafionally. 

N°  19.  a  brafs  cell  or  button,  containing  a  very 
fmall  lens,  properly  fet  between  two  fmall  plates  of 
brafs,  that  it  may  be  brought  very  near  to  the  objedl 
when  viewed  therewith  as  a  Angle  microfcope.  This 
magnifier  is  ferewed  into  the  fame  hole  as  the  wheel 
of  fix  magnifiers  Q_are  (fig.  13). 

N°  20.  is  a  lens,  adapted  to  view  and  examine  ob- 
jedts,  by  magnifying  them  fufficiently,  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  apply  them  to  the  microfcope  for  infpedlion  :  on 
this  account  it  i3  called  the  explorator. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  articles  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  being  foraewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  is  applied  to  other  microfeopes,  we 
have  been  thus  particular  in  deferibing.  In  ufing 
the  microfcope,  and  while  viewing  objedls  by  either 
the  Angle  or  compound  inftrument,the  focal  diftances 
of  the  magnifiers  are  made  perfedlly  exact  by  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  pinion  at  the  nut  w,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  very  gently  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack-work  at 
X  (fig-  13). 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  centres  of  the  objedl  lenfes 
or  magnifiers,  the  ftage,  and  the  mirrors  at  bot¬ 
tom,  ftiould  all  be  in  a  right  line  in  the  axis  of  the 
microfcope,  when  opaque  objects  are  to  be  viewed, 
that  are  placed  upon  the  ivory  piece  nu  7,  or  the  for¬ 
ceps  n°  6.  and  all  other  fuch  fort  of  objedls  which  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ftage  R,  or  Aider-holder 
n9  14. ;  But  when  aquatic  or  living  objedts,  which  re* 
quire  a  great  fpace  to  move  in,  are  to  be  viewed,  then 
the  horizontal  motion  at  ef  (fig.  13.)  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  view  may  be  extended  laterally  over  the  whole 
of  the  diameter  of  the  objedl  or  field  of  view ;  and 
by  putting  the  arm  abed  forward  or  backward  in 
its  focket  ef,  the  view  is  extended  in  the  contrary 
diredlion  equally  well ;  and  in  tHis  manner  the  whole 
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Microfcope  0f  the  objedts  may  be  \iewed  without  the  leaft  dif- 
turbance. 

As  the  brafs  arm  abed  may  be  brought  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ftage  R  ;  fo, 
by  means  of  the  rack-work  motion  of  the  ftage,  a 
lens  of  a  greater  focal  diftance  than  the  greateft  in 
the  wheel  Q^may  be  occafionally  applied  in  place  of 
the  wheel,  and  thereby  the  larger  kind  of  obje&s  be 
viewed  ;  the  inftrument  becoming,  in  this  cafe,  what 
is  called  a  megalafccpe. 

In  viewing  moving  living  objedts,  or  even  fixed  ones, 
when  nice  motions  are  requifite,  a  rack-work  and  pi¬ 
nion  is  often  applied  to  the  arm  abed :  the  arm  is 
cut  out  with  teeth  ;  and  the  pinion,  as  (hown  at  Y, 
is  applied  to  work  it.  This  a&sbut  in  one  diredion; 
and,  in  order  to  produce  an  equally  neceffary  motion 
perpendicular  to  this,  rack-work  and  pin  on  is  applied 
tangent-wife  to  the  ftage,  which  is  then  jointed. 

What  has  been  related  above  refpeds  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  thofe  denominated  partuur  microfcopes,  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  thofe  which  are  portable  :  their  di¬ 
mensions,  however,  have  been  confiderably  reduced 
by  opticians,  in  order  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
pocket ;  and  as  they  are  for  the  moft  part  conftruded 
on  nearly  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  which  have  been 
already  deferibed,  what  has  been  faid  will  Sufficiently 
inftrudt  our  readers  in  ufing  any  pocket  microfcope 
whatever.  Only  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  thofe  re¬ 
duced  inftruments,  both  the  field  of  view  and  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  are  proportionably  diminilhed. 

We  (hall  conclude  the  account  of  this  fort  of  mi¬ 
crofcope  with  deferiptions  of  a  very  portable  pocket 
apparatus  of  microfcopic  inftruments,  and  of  a  new  mi- 
crofcopic  pocket-telefcope,  both  invented  by  the  late 
Mr  B.  Martin,  and  fince  made  by  moft  kiftrument- 
makers  in  London. 

The  former  is  reprefented  at  fig.  15.  It  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  body  a  b,  and  the  pe- 
deftal  ik,  which  is  joined  by  a  Screw  at  the  part  be¬ 
tween  b  and  i.  It  confifts  of  three  cylindric  tubes, 
viz.  (1.)  the  exterior  tube,  or  cafe  a  b }  (2.)  a 
middle  tube  c  b  ;  and  (3.)  the  interior  tube  f  g. — 
The  middle  tube  cd  is  the  adjufter;  and  is  connected 
with  the  outer  tube  by  the  rack-work  of  teeth  and  pi¬ 
nion,  as  (hown  at  e  :  by  which  means  it  is  moved  up 
and  down  at  pleafure  through  the  fmalleft  fpace,  and 
carries  with  it  the  internal  tube  fg.  The  interior 
tube  fg  receives  on  its  lower  part  at  b  the  Several  cap- 
fules  or  boxes  2,  3,  4,  5,  (fig.  16.)  which  contain  the 
objedt  lenfes  or  magnifiers. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  compound  microfcope  in 
the  perpendicular  pofition,, is  as  follows.  The  ftage 
n°  1.  is  put  within  the  exterior  tube  at  b.  Un¬ 
der  the  fprings  are  applied  the  four  ivory  Jliders, 
which  contain  a  variety  of  tranfparent  objedts ;  then 
move  the  interior  tub efg  up  and  down  with  the  hand, 
till  you  difeern  the  objedt  in  the  Aider,  and  there  let 
it  reft.  After  this,  turn  the  pinion  at  e  very  tenderly 
one  way  or  the  other,  till  you  obtain  a  perfedt  view 
of  the  tranfparent  objedts  properly  illuminated,  from 
a  mirror  .qonlained  in  the  pedeftal  or  Hand  i k,  fuf- 
pended  upion,  and  moveable  about,  the  points  of 
two  ferews  (If).  N3  0.  (fig.  i6.)_reprefeats  a  move- 


able  ftage,  which  is  placed  in  the  Spring  focket  m.  It  Micro  (copy 

contains  a  concave  glafs,  for  the  reception  of  animal-  * 

cules  in  fluids  ;  and  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  any 

part  into  view  by  moving  the  handle  at  n.  If  living 

and  moving  objedts  are  required  to  be  (hown,  they  mult 

be  confined  in  the  concave,  by  putting  a  glafs  cover, 

n°  7.  upon  the  (tag; ;  and  then  a  fmall  fpider,  a  loufe, 

flea,  bug,  & c.  may  be  feen,  and  the  motion  or  circu-  ■ 

lation  of  the  blood,  &c.  obferved  with  furprifing  di- 

ftindtnefs. 

To  view  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  moft 
eminent  degree,  it  muft  be  done  by  placing  fmall  frogs, 
tadpoles,  water-newts,  fifties,  &c.  in  a  tube  as  reprefent¬ 
ed  n  8.  (fig.  17. ) ;  which  tube  is  placed  in  the  holes  0 
in  the  oppolite  (ides  of  the  cafe  ab,  fig.  15.  in  the  lower 
part. — N  9.  (fig.  16.)  is  a  pair  of  pincers  or  pliers  d ’, 
for  holding  any  objedt  ;  the  other  end  of  the  fteel  wire 
is  pointed  to  receive  a  piece  of  ivory  b,  with  one  end 
black,  and  the  other  white,  on  which  you  (lick  ob-- 
jedts  of  different  hue  :  this  alfo,  when  ufed,  is  placed 
in  the  Spring  focket  m. 

To  ufe  this  inftrument  as  a  compound  opaque,  you 
fcrew  off  the  body  part  ab,  and  ferew  to  it  the  handle 
r  (fig.  16.)  ;  by  this  means  you  may  hold  the  micro¬ 
fcope  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  as  (hown  in  the  figure. 

The  Silver  di(h  or  Speculum  (which  is  contained  in  the 
bottom  or  bafe  k,  fig.  15),  L  then  Screwed  on  at  b. 

N°  9.  is  placed  in  the  fpring-focket  m,  and  adjufted 
backward  and  forward  in  m,  till  the  reflected  light  from 
the  fpeculum  fells  in  a  ptoper  manner  on  the  opaque 
objedt.  Either  of  the  4  magnifiers,  2,  3,  4,  5,  may 
be  ufed,  and  brought  to  a  proper  focus,  as  before  de¬ 
feribed,  by  the  tooth  and  pinion  e  (fig.  1 5.)  If  you  take 
off the  opaque  apparatus,  and  apply  the  ftage  n°  1 .  (fig.  16.) 
with  an  ivory  Aider,  and  at  the  end  b  fcrew  in  either  of 
the  two  lenfes,  n°  10.  (which  are  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  of  illuminators),  the  microfcope  being  held  up  to 
the  light  (and  properly  adjufted),  the  whole  field  of 
view  will  be  ftrongly  illuminated,  and  prefent  a  moft 
pleafing  appearance  of  any  tranfparent  objedt.  Thefe 
two  convex  Lenfes  are  of  different  focufes,  and  are  to 
be  ufed  fingly  or  together ;  n°  2.  being  the  greateft 
magnifier,  will  require  the  object  to  be  ftrongly  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  of  courfe  both  the  lenfes  muft  be  ufed  to¬ 
gether.  By  candle-light,  this  method  of  viewing  tranf¬ 
parent  obje&s  will  prove  very  entertaining  ;  by  Screw¬ 
ing  the  handle  r  into  the  part  s  of  n°  10.  it  becomes 
a  delightful  hand  megalafcope  for  viewing  flowers,  fof-  ' 
fils,  (hells,  &c. ;  and  each  lens,  as  before  mentioned, 
having  a  different  focus,  produces  two  magnifying 
powers  ufed  fingly,  and  when  combined  a  third. 

The  manner  of  ufing  this  inftrument  as  a  Single 
microfcope  (like  Wilfon’s)  is  reprefented  in  fig.  17. 
where  the  button  or  magnifier  at  each  is  to  be  Screwed 
off,  and  the  circular  piece  n  il.  is  Screwed  in  its 
.place.  This  piece  has  a  Spring  focket  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Aider  holder  n°  12.  N°  13.  is  a  circular 
piece  of  brafs,  with  a  long  (hank  and  Spring,  and  is 
introduced  through  the  outfide  tube  ab  at/.  N°  2,  3, 

4,5,  are  Screwed  occafionally  in  the  centre  of  this 
piece,  and  ufed  as  Angle  lenfes  with  ivory  Aiders,  &c. 

N°  14.  contains  a  lens  of  a  great  magnifying  power, 
for  viewing  very  minute  objedts  :  to  render  this  inftru¬ 
ment  .the  moft  complete  Angle  opaque  microfcope,  you 
have  only  to  Screw  into  n°  13.  the  Silver  fpeculum 
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M  erofcope  n°  15,  which  has  3  fmall  lens  fct  in  it#  centre.  The 
Aider-holder  ny  1 2  is  taken  out  of  n°  11,  and  the  pincers 
or  nippers  d  l,  being  detached  from  the  other  part  of 
n9  9.  are  paffed  through  the  long  fpring  focket  n°  11. 
and  ready  to  receive  any  opaque  body  in  the  pincers 
or  on  the  black  and  white  piece  of  ivoiy.  To  the 
large  fcrew  of  n°  13.  are  applied  the  two  lenfes  n°  10. 
which  make  it  the  completed:  megalafcope  that  can  be 
defired. 

The  handle  r  contains  the  four  ivory  Aiders  with 
objects. 

The  Axagreeen  cafe  which  contains  this  univerfal  mi-, 
crofcope  and  its  apparatus,  is  fix  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  two  inches  deep,  and  weighs  tJfc'ther  16 
ounces.  “  Thus  (fays  Mr  Martin)  fo  fmall,^*  light, 
lo  portable,  and  yet  fo  univerfally  complete, this 
pocket  microfcopic  apparatus,  that  you  find  nothing 
material  in  the  large  three-pillared  microfcope,  the 
opaque  microfcope,  Wilfon’s  fingle  microfcope,  and 
the  aquatic  microfcope,  all  together,  which  you  have 
not  in  this ;  befide  fume  very  confiderable  advantages 
in  regard  to  the  field  of  view,  &c.  which  they  liave 
not  (a).” 

This  inventive  artift  having  contrived  a  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  compound  microfcope  fo  fmall  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  packed  in  a  common  walking  cane, 
thought  next  of  introducing  the  fame  inftrument  into 
the  infide  of  what  he  called  his  Pociet  Thvee-brafs  drawer 
Achromatic  Telefcope.  The  fame  eye-glaffes  that  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  a  telefcope,  anfwer  as  the  compound  magni¬ 
fier,  for  viewing  tranfparent  and  opaque  objects  in  a 
microfcope. 

Fig.  18,  19,  20.  reprefent  the  telefcope  fepatated 
•by  unferewing  it  at  m,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
the  neceffaiy  parts  in  life  may  be  exhibited.  Fig.  19. 
reprefents  the  exterior  tube,  which  is  of  mahogany, 
and  its  rims  of  brafs.  It  is  detached  from  the  rdf  of 
the  telefcope,  as  not  making  any  part  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope.  The  brafs  cover  k  l,  that  fliuts  up  the  objeft- 
glafs  of  the  telefcope,  is  alfo  the  box  which  contains 
the  two- wheel  object-frames,  and  a  fmall  plain  rdk fl¬ 
ing  miiror. 

In  fig.  20.  A  is  the  cover  taken  off,  by  unferew¬ 
ing  the  top  part :  The  mirror  B  is  taken  out  5  and  alfo, 
by  unferewing  the  bottom  part,the  two  circular  wheels, 
with  the  objefls  fhown  in  C  and  D. 

Fig.  1 8.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  three  internal 
brafs  Aiding  tubes  of  the  telefcope,  which  form  the 
microfcopic  part.  The  tubes  are  to  be  drawn  out  as 
fhown  in  this  figure  ;  then,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
large  tube  in  the  inlide,  is  to  be  pulled  out  a  fhort 
tube  he,  that  ferves  as  a  kind  of  ftage  to  hold  the 
wheels  with  objefls,  and  fupport  the  reflecting  miiror. 
This  tube  is  to  be  partly  drawn  out,  and  turned  fo 
that  the  circular  hole  that  is  pierced  in  it  may  coin¬ 
cide  with  a  frmilar  hole  that  is  cut  in  the  exterior  tube. 
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This  tube  is  reprefented  as  drawn  out  in  the  figure  jMicmfcops 
and  the  mirror  B  placed  therein,  and  the  wheel 
with  tranfparent  objefls.  C  (fig.  20.)  reprefents  the 
wheel  with  tranfparent  objects,  and  D  the  wheel  with 
opaque  objefls.  They  are  both  unde  of  ivory  ;  and 
turn  round  upon  a  centre  brafs  pin  flit  upon  the  top, 
which  fits  upon  the  edge  of  the  tube  ;  which  tuba 
is  then  to  be  puflied  up  into  the  telefcope  tube,  fo 
that  its  lower  end  may  reft  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
wheel  accoiding  to  its  view  at  a  fig.  18. 

Jin  viewing  the  objefls,  the  fecond  brafs  tube  of  the 
telefcope  mull  be  pulhed  down,  till  its  milled  edge  at 
top  falls  upon  that  of  the  exterior  tube  ;  taking  care 
that  the  circular  hole  is  duly  placed  to  the  exterior  one. 

Thefe  circular  holes  are  not  feen  in  fig.  18.  being 
fnppofed  in  the  oppofite  fide,  where  the  wheel  is  fixed. 

The  adjuftment  for  the  focus  is  now  only  necelfary  5 
which  is  obtained  by  puflii-ng  downwards  or  upwards 
the  proper  tube,  till  tlie  objefl  appear  quite  diftinet. 

In  viewing  tranfparent  objefls,  the  inftrument  may 
be  ufed  in  two  pofitions ;  one  vertical,  when  the  light 
is  to  be  reflefled  upon  the  object  by  the  mirror  ;  the 
other,  by  looking  up  direftly  againft  the  light  of  a 
candle,  common  light,  &c.  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mirror 
muit  be  taken  away.  In  viewing  opaque  pbjffts,  the 
mirror  is  not  ufed :  but  as  much  common  light  as  pof- 
fible  mult  be  admitted  through  the  ciicular  holes  in 
the  fides  of  the  tubes. 

There  is  a  fpare  hole  in  the  tranfparent  wheel,  and 
alfo  one  in  the  opaque,  to  receive  any  occafional  objeft 
that  is  to  be-  viewed.  Any  fort  of  objeft  whatfoever 
may  be  viewed,  by  only  puAiing  up  the  microfcope 
tube  into  its  exterior,  and  bringing  the  firft  eye-tube 
to  its  focal  diftance  from  the  objeft. 

The  brafs  tubes  are  fo  contrived,  that,  they  flop 
when  drawn  out  to  the  full  length :  fo  that  by 
applying  one  hand  to  the  outfide  tube,  and  thp 
other  to  the  end  of  the  fmalleit  tube,  the  telefcope  ftf 
one  pull  may  be  drawn  out;  then  any  of  the  tubes 
(that  next  to  the  eye  is  belt)  may  be  pufhed  in  gra¬ 
dually,  till  the  molt  diftinfl  view  of  the  objeft  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  tubes  all  Aide  through  Aiort  brafs  fpring  tubes, 
any  of  which  may  be  tmferewed  from  the  ends  of  the 
Aiding  tubes  by  means  of  the  milled  edges  which  pro¬ 
ject.  above  the  tubes,  taken  from  each  other,  and  the 
fpriogs  fet  clear  if  required. 

III.  Of  Soiar  Micr  of  copes. 

This  inftrument,  in  its  principle,  is  compofed  of  a  qqq. 
tdbe,  a  looking-glafs  or  mirror,  a  convex  lens,  and 
Wilfon’s  fingle  microfcope  before  deferibed,  Tire  fun’s 
ray*  being  'reflected  through  the  tube  by  means  of;  the 
jniriror  upon  the  Objeft,  the  image'  or  picture-  of 
the  objeft  is  thrown  diftinftly  and  beautifully  upon 
afcreerr  of  while  ipapfir  era  white  lineu.fbeet,  placed 
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(a)  Notwithftanding  the  properties  that  h  awe  been  afcribed  to  the  above  iuftru'mcht,  and  the  praifes  ho¬ 
llowed  upon  it  by  fonte,  which  induced  -tn  txxadmit  fo  minute  4  dfcftriptfion  ■;  rweknOft  apprife  our  readers, 
that  it  has  been  omitted  5n:Mr  Adams’S  enumeration  :  tad  upbft  inquiry  wf  learn^  ■  that  it  has  fallen  into 
negleft  among  the  moft  judicious  opticians,  being  found  too  imperfect  to  ferve  the  pUrpofes  of  foiencei  and 
too  complicated  far  the  ufe  of  perfbns  who  feck  -only  entertainment.  J  v  ; 
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tvTi croft npe  at  a  proper  dittance  to  receive  the  fame  ;  and  may  be 

*— -  magnified  to  a  fize  not  to  be  conceived  by,  thofe 

who  have  not  feen  it :  for  the  farther  the  fcreen  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  larger  will  the  objedl  appear  ;  infomuch, 
that  a  loufe  may  thus  be  magnified  to  the  length  of  five 
or  fix  feet,  or  even  a  great  deal  more ;  though  it  is 
more  diftindl  when  not  enlarged  to  above  half  that 
fize 

The  different  forms  in  which  the  Solar  Microfcope 
is  conttrutled,  are  as  follow. 

I.  The  old  conilrudliou  is  reprefented  in  fig.  21.  A 
is  a  fquare  wodden  frame,  through  which  pafs  two 
long  ferews  aflifled  by  a  couple  of  nuts  1,  r.  Bythefe 
jtisfailened  firmly  to  a  window  (hutter,  wherein  a  hole 
is  made  for  its  reception  ;  the  two  nuts  being  let  into 
the  (butter,  and  made  faff  thereto.  A  circular  hole 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  this  frame  to  receive  the  piece 
of  wood  B,  of  a  circular  figure;  whofe  edge,  that 
projects  a  little  beyond  the  frame,  compofes  a  (hallow 
groove  2,  wherein  runs  a  catgut  3  ;  which,  by  twill¬ 
ing  round,  and  then  eroding  over  a  brafs .pulley  4, 
(the  handle  whereof  5,  pa  (Its  through  the  frame ), 
affords  an  eafy  motion  for  turning  round  the  circular 
piece  of  wood  B,  with  all  the  parts  affixed  to  it.  C 
is  a  brafs  tube,  which,  ferewing  into  the  middle  of  the 
circular  piece  of  wood,  becomes  a  cafe  for  the  unco¬ 
vered  brafs  tube  D  to  be  drawn  backwards  or  forwards 
in.  E  is  a  finaller  tube,  of  about  one  inch  in  length, 
cemented  to  the  end  of  the  larger  tube  I).  F  is 
another  brafs  tube,  made  to  Hide  over  the  above  de- 
feribed  tube  E  ;  and  to  the  end  of  this  the  microfcope 
nuiit  be  ferewed,  when  we  come  to  ufe  it.  5.  a  con¬ 
vex  lens,  whofe  focus  is  about  12  inches,  defigned  to 
collect  the  fun’s  rays,  and  throw  them  more  ftrongly 
upon  the  objedl.  G  is  a  looking-glafs  of  an  oblong 
figure,  fet  in  a  wooden  frame,  fallened  by  hinges  in 
the  circular  piece  of  wood  B,  and  turning  about 
therew  ith  by  means  of  the  abovementioned  cat-gut. 
H  is  a  jointed  wire,  partly  brafs  and  partly  iron  ; 
the  brafs  part  whereof  6,  which  is  Hat,  being  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  mirror,  and  the  iron'  part  7,  which  is 
round,  palling  through  the  wooden  frame,  enable  the 
obferver,  by  putting  it  backwards  or  forwards,  to  ele¬ 
vate  or  deprefs  the  mirror  according  to  the  fun’s  alti¬ 
tude.  There  is  a  brafs  ring  at  the  end  of  the  jointed 
wire  8,  whereby  to  manage  it  with  the  greater  eafe. 
The  extremities  of  the  cat-gut  are  fattened  to  a  brafs 
pin,  by  turning  of  which  it  may  be  braced  tip,  if  at 
any  time  it  becomes  too  (lack. 

When  this  microfcope  is  employed,  the  room  mutt 
be  rendered  as  dark  as  pofiible ;  for  on  the  darknefs 
©f  the  room,  and.  the  brightnefs  of  the  funlliines  de¬ 
pend  the  (harpnefs  and  perfe&ion  of  your  image* 
Then  putting  the  looking-glafs  G  through  the  hole  in 
your  window-fhutter,  fatten  the  fquare  frame  A  to  the 
(hutter  by  its  two  ferews  and  nuts  1,  1.  This1  done, 
adjutt  your  looking-glafs  to  the  elevation  and  fituatioii 
of  the  fun,  by  means  of  the  jointed  wire  H,  together* 
with  the  cat-gut  and  pulley,  3,  4.  For  the  firil  of 
thefe  raifing  or  lowering  the  glafs,  arid  the  other  ift- 
clining  it  to  either  fide,  there  refults  a  twofold  mo¬ 
tion,  which  may  eafily  be  fo  managed  as  to  bring  the 
glafs  to  a  right  pofition,  that  is,  to  make  it  reftedt  the 
fun’s  rays  diredlly  through  the  lens  5,  upon  the  paper 
fcreen,  and  form  thereon  a  fpot  of  light  exatSlly  round. 
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•But  though  the  obtaining  a  perfect  circular  fpot  of  Microfcope 

light  upon  the  fcreen  before  you  apply  the  micro-  ^ 

fcope,  is  a  certain  proof  that  your  mirror  is  adjufted 

right,  that  proof  mutt  not  always  be  expedled  :  for  the 

fun  is  fo  low  in  winter,  that  if  it  (hine  in  a  diredl  line 

againft  the  window,  it  cannot  then  afford  a  fpot  of 

light  exadlly  round  ;  but  if  it  be  011  either  lide,  a 

round  fpot  may  be  obtained,  even  in  December.  As 

foon  as  this  appears,  ferew  the  tube  C  into  the  brafs 

collar  provided  Spr  it  in  the  middle  of  your  wood- work, 

taking  care  not  to  alter  your  looking-glafs  :  then 

ferewing  the  magnifier  you  choofe  to  employ  to  the 

end  of  your  microfcope  in  the  ufual  manner,  take  away 

the  lens  at  the  other  end  thereof,  and  place  a  Aider, 

containing  the  objedls  to  be  examined,  between  the 

thin  brafs  plates,  as  in  the  other  ways  of  ufing  the 

microfcope. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  ferew  the  body  of 
the  microfcope  over  the  fmall  end  E  of  the  brafs  tube 
F  ;  which  flip  over  the  fmall  end  E  of  the  tube  D,. 
and  pull  out  the  faid  tube  D  lefs  or  more  as  your  ob¬ 
ject  is  capable  of  enduring  the  fun’s  heat.  Dead  ob¬ 
jects  may  be  brought  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
focus  of  the  convex  lens  5  ;  but  the  diftance  mutt 
be  (hortened  for  living  creatures,  or  they  will  foon  be 
killed. 

If  the  light  fall  not  exactly  right,  you  may  eafily,, 
hy  a  gentle  motion  cf  the  jointed  wire  and  pulley,  di¬ 
rect  it  through  the  axis  of  the  microfcopic  lens.  The 
(hort  tube  F,  to  which  the  microfcope  is  ferewed, 
renders  it  eafy,  by  Aiding  it  backwards  or  forwards  on 
the  other  tube  E,  to  bring  the  objects  to  their  focal 
dittance  ;  which  will  be  known  by  the  Aiarpnefs  and 
cleamefs  of  their  appearance  :  they  may  alfo  be  turn- 
'ed  round  by  the  fame  means  without  being  in  the  lead 
difordered. 

The  magnifiers  mod  tifeful  in  the  folar  microfcope 
are  in  general,  the- fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth.  The  fcreen 
on  which  the  reprefentations  of  the  objedls  are  thrown, 

13  ufually  compofcd  of  a  (beet  of  the  largett  elephant 
paper,  drained  on  a  frame  which  Aides  up  or  down,  or 
turns  about  at  pleafurc  on  a  round  wooden  pillar,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  fome  fire  fereens.  Larger  fcm  ns 
may  alfo  be  made  of  feveral  Ateets  of  the  fame  paper 
patted  together  on  cloth,  and  let  down  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  a  roller  like  a  large  map. 

“  This  microfcope  (fays  Mr  Baker)  is  the  mod 
entertaining  of  any;  and  perhaps  the  mod  capable 
of  making  difeoveries  in  objects  that  are  not  too 
opaque:  as  it- (hows  them  much  larger  than  can  be 
done  any  other  way.  There  are  alfo  feveral  conve¬ 
niences  attending  it,  which  no  other  microfcope  can 
have :  for  the  weakeft  eyes  may  ufe  it  without  the 
lead  draining  or  fatigue  :  numbers  of  people  together 
may  view  any  object  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  parts  thereof,  and  difcOurfing 
on  what  lies  before  them,  may  be  able  better  to  un- 
derftand  one  another,  and  more  likely  to  find  out  the 
truth,  than  in  other  microfeopes,  where  they  mutt  peep 
one  after  another,  and  perhaps  fee  the  objeft  neither 
in  the  fame  light  nor  in  the  fame  pofition.-  Thofe 
alfo,  who  have  no  Acill  in  drawing,  may,  by  this  con¬ 
trivance,  eafily  (ketch  out  the  exaft  figure  of  any  ob- 
je6t  they  have  a  mind  to  preferve  a  picture  of ;  fince 
they  need  only  fatten  a  paper  on  the  fcreen,  and  trace 
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Mierofcope  It  out  thereon  either  with  a  pert  or  pencil,  as  it  ap- 

■*'  - - pears  before  them.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  thofe  who 

are  defirous  of  taking  many  draughts  in  this  way,  to 
get  a  frame,  wherein  a  flieet  of  paper  may  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  at  pleafure  ;  for  if  the  paper  be  Angle, 
the  image  of  an  objeft  will  be  feen  almoft  as  plainly 
on  the  back  as  on  the  fore*fide  ;  and,  by  Handing  be¬ 
hind  the  fcreen,  the  (hade  of  the  hand,  will  not  ob- 
ftrudt  the  light  in  drawing,  as  it  mull  in  fome  degree 
when  one  Hands  before  it.”  This  cosftru&ion,  how¬ 
ever,  has  now  become  rather  obfolete,  and  is  fuper- 
feded  by  the  following. 

II.  The  improved  Solar  Mierofcope ,  as  ufed  with  the 
improved ftngle  Mierofcope ,  with  teeth  and  pinion.  Fig.  2  2. 
reprefents  the  whole  form  of  the  Jingle  mierofcope  ;  the 
parts  of  which  are  as  follows  :  ABCD  the  external 
tube;  GHIK  the  internal  moveable  one;  QM  part 
of  another  tube  within  the  laH,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  fixed  a  plate  of  brafs  hollowed  in  the  middle,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  glafs  tubes :  there  is  alfo  a  moveable  flat 
plate,  between  which,  and  the  fixed  end  of  the  fecond 
tube,  the  ivory  Aiders  are  to  be  placed.  L,  a  part 
of  the  mierofcope,  containing  a  wire  fpiral  fpring, 
keeping  the  tube  QM  with  its  plates  firm  againfi  the 
fixed  part  IK  of  the  fecond  tube. 

EF  is  the  fmall  rack- work  of  teeth  and  pinion,  by 
which  the  tube  IG  is  moved  gradually  to  or  from  the 
end  AB,  for  adjuHing  the  objefts  exa&ly  to  the  focus 
of  different  lengths.  NO  is  a  brafs  Aider,  with  fix 
magnifiers;  any  one  of  which  may  eafily  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  object.  It  is  known  when  either  of  the  glaffes 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  eye-hole,  by  a  fmall  fpring  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  notch  in  the  fide  of  the  Aider,  made  againff 
each  of  the  glaffes.  Thofe  parts  of  the  apparatus,  fig.  r  4. 
(Pl.ccxcix.)  marked  n°  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21.  and 
22.  are  made  ufe  of  here  to  this  mierofcope.  GH  is  a 
brafs  cell,  which  holds  an  illuminating  glafs  for  con¬ 
verging  the  fun’s  beams  or  the  light  of  a  candle  ffrong- 
ly  upon  the  obje&s.  The  aperture  of  the  glafs  is  made 
greater  or  lefs,  by  two  circular  pieces  ®f  brafs,  with 
holes  of  different  fizes,  that  are  ferewed  feparately 
over  the  faid  lens.  But  at  times,  objects  appear  beH 
when  the  mierofcope  is  held  up  to  the  common  light 
only,  without  this  glafs.  It  is  alfo  taken  away  when 
the  mierofcope  is  ’applied  to  the  apparatus  now  to  be 
deferibed. 

Fig.  23.  reprefents  the  apparatus,  with  the  (ingle 
mierofcope  ferewed  to  it,  which  conffitutes  the  Solar 
Mierofcope.  AB  is  the  inner  moveable  tube,  to  which 
the  fingle  mierofcope  is  ferewed.  CD,  is  the  exter¬ 
nal  tube,  containing  a  condenfing  convex  glafs  at 
the  end  D,  and  is  ferewed  into  the  plate  EF,  which 
is  cut  with  teeth  at  its  circumference,  and  moved  by 
the  pinion  I,  that  is  fixed  with  the  plate  GH.  This 
plate  is  ferewed  faff  againfl  the  window-fliutter,  or 
board  fitted  to  a  convenient  window  of  a  darkened 
room,  when  the  inffrument  is  ufed.  KL  is  a  long 
frame,  fixed  to  the  circular  plate  EF ;  containing 
a  looking-glafs  or  mirror  for  refle&ing  the  folar  rays 
through  the  lens  in  the  body  of  the  tube  D.  O  is  a 
brafs  milled  head,  faffened  to  a  worm  or  endlefs  ferew ; 
which  on  the  outfide  turns  a  fmall  wheel,  by  which  the 
refle&ing  mirrorMis  moved  upwards  or  downwards. 

In  ufng  this  mierofcope,  the  fquare  frame  GH 
is  firff  to  be  ferewed  to  the  windowdhutter,  and  the 
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room  well  darkened :  which  is  beff  done  by  cutting  Mierofcope 
a  round  hole  of  the  fize  of  the  moveable  plate  EF,  ’“’“"V”1' 
that  carries  the  refle&or,  in  the  window-fliutter  or 
board ;  and,  by  means  of  two  brafs  nuts  a  a ,  let  in* 
to  the  (hutter  to  receive  the  ferews  PP,  when  placed 
through  the  holes  in  the  fquare  frame  GH,  at  the  two 
holes  QQj  which  will  firmly  faffen  the  mierofcope  to 
the  (hutter,  and  is  eafily  taken  away  by  only.unfcreW- 
ing  the  ferews  PP. 

The  white  paper  fcreen,  or  white  cloth,  to  receive 
the  images,  is  to  be  placed  feveral  feet  diffant  from 
the  window  :  which  will  make  the  reprefentations  the 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  diffance.  The  ufual  dif- 
tances  are  from  6  to  16  feet. 

The  frame  KL,  with  its  mirror  M,  is  to  be  moved 
by  turning  the  pinion  I,  one  way  or  the  other, 
till  the  beams  of  the  fun’s  light  come  through  the 
hole  into  the  room  :  then,  by  turning  of  the  worm  at 
O,  the  mirror  muff  be  raifed  or  depreffed  till  the  rays 
become  perfectly  horizontal,  and  go  Hraight  acrofs  the 
room  to  the  fcreen.  The  tube  CD,  with  its  lens  at 
D,  is  now  to  be  ferewed  into  the  hole  of  the  circular 
plate  EFs  by  this  glafs  the  rays  will  be  converged  to  a 
focus;  and  from  thence  proceed  diverging  to  the  fcreen, 
and  there  make  a  large  circle  of  light.  The  fingle  mi- 
crofcope,  fig.  22.  is  to  be  ferewed  on  to  the  end  AB 
(fig.  23.)  of  the  inner  tube ;  and  the  Aider  NO,  with 
either  of  the  lenfes  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  ?,  or  6,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole  at  the  end  AB.  This  will  occafion 
a  circle  of  light  upon  the  fcreen  much  larger  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  Aider  or  glafs-tube,-with  the  objefts  to  be 
viewed,  is  to  be  placed  between  the  plates  at  IK  againff 
the  fmall  magnifier,  and  moved  at  pleafure.  By  fluff¬ 
ing  the  tube  AB  in  or  out,  you  may  place  the  objeeff 
in  fuch  a  part  of  the  condenfed  rays  as  (hall  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  illuminate  it,  and  not  fcorch  or  burn  it ;  which 
will  generally  require  the  glafs  to  be  about  one  inch 
diffant  from  the  focus.  It  now  remains  only  to  adjuft 
the  objedf,  or  to  bring  it  fo  near  to  the  magnifier  that 
its  image  formed  upon  the  fcreen  fliall  be  the  moft  dif- 
tinff  or  perfect :  and  it  is  effe&ed  Iby  gently  turning 
the  pinion  F,  fig:  22,  a  fmall  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  the  objedt  be  rather  large  in  fize  the  leaff 
magnifiers  are  generally  ufed,  and  vice  wrfa. 

N  1.  is  the  greateft  magnifier,  and  n'  6.  the  lead, 
in  the  brafs  Aider  NO.  But,  if  defired,  fingle  lenfes 
of  greater  magnifying  powers  are  made  :  and  they  are 
applied,  by  being  ferewed  to  the  end  B,  fig.  2.  and 
the  brafs  Aider  N  O  is  then  taken  away. 

The  fame  obje£l  may  be  varioufly  magnified,  by  the 
lenfes  feverally  applied  to  it ;  and  the  degree  of  mag¬ 
nifying  power  is  eafily  known  by  this  rule  :  As  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  objetl  is  to  that  of  its  image  from  the  magni¬ 
fier  ;  fo  is  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  objetl  to  that  of  the 
image. 

Inftead  of  the  brafs  Aiders  with  the  lenfes.  NO, 
there  is  fometimes  ferewed  a  lens  of  a  large  fize,  and 
longer  focal  diffance :  the  inffrument  is  then  converted 
into  a  meg alaf cope ;  and  is  adapted  for  viewing  the 
larger  kind  of  objedls  contained  in  large  Aiders,  fuch 
as  is  reprefented  at  R.  And,  in  the  fame  manner, 
fmall  obje&s  of  entertainment,  painted  upon  glafs  like 
the  Aiders  of  a  magic  lanthorn,  are  much  magnified, 
and  reprefented  upon  the  fame  fcreen. 

The  folar  microfcopes  juft  deferibed  arc  capablej  on- 
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Mkrofcopf  ly  0f  magnifying  tranfparent  objedl3  \  for  which  pur- 
k  ,  - y—  p0fe  the  laft  inftrument  is  extremely  well  adapted. 

But  as  opaque  objedls  form  the  moft  confiderable  part 
of  the  curious  colledlions  in  the  works  of  art  as  well 
as  nature,  a  folar  microfcope  for  this  purpofe  was  a 
long  time  wanted. — For  feveral  years  previous  to  1 774, 
the  late:  Mr  Martin  made  feveral  effays  towards  the 
conftrudlion  of  fuch  an  inftrument ;  and  at  laft  com¬ 
pleted  one  about  the  time  juft  mentioned,  which  he 
named, ' 

III.  The  Opaque  Solar  M'.crofcope.  With  this  in¬ 
ftrument  (to  ufe  hi3  own  words)  all  opaque  objedls, 
whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  king¬ 
dom,  may  be  exhibited  in  great  perfection,  in  all  their 
native  beauty  ;  the  lights  and  ftiades,  the  prominences 
and  cavities,  and  all  the  varieties  of  different  hues,  tints, 
and  colours  ;  heightened  by  reflection  of  the  folar  rays 
condenfed  upon  them.” — Tranfparent  objeSs  are  alfo 
Aiown  with  greater  perfection  than  by  the  common 
folar  microfcope. 

Fig.  14.  reprefents  the  folar  opaque  microfcope, 
mounted  for  exhibiting  opaque  objects. 

Fig.  25.  is  the  Angle  tooth -and-pinion  microfcope, 
as  before,  which  is  ufed  for  fhowing  tranfparent  ob¬ 
jects  ;  the  cylindrical  tube  Y  thereof  being  made  to  lit 
into  the  tube  FE  of  the  folar  microfcope. 

ABCDEF,  (fig.  24.)  reprefents  the  body  of  the 
folar  microfcope  ;  one  part  thereof,  ABCD,  is  coni¬ 
cal  ;  the  other,  CDEF,  is  cylindrical.  The  cylindri¬ 
cal  part  receives  the  tube  G  of  the  opaque  box,  or  the 
tube  Y  of  the  Angle  microfcope.  At  the  large  end 
AB  of  the  conical  part,  there  is  a  lens  to  receive  the 
rays  from  the  mirror,  and  refradl  them  towards  the 
box  HIKL.  NOP  is  a  brafs  frame  ;  which  is  fixed 
to  the  moveable  circular  plate  abc  :  in  this  frame  there 
is  a  plane  mirror,  to  reflect  the  folar  rays  on  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  lens.  This  mirror  may  be  moved  into  the 
moft  convenient  pofition  for  refledling  the  light,  by 
means  of  the  nuts  Qjmd  R.  By  the  nut  QJt  may  be 
moved  from  caft  to  weft  ;  and  it.  may  be  elevated  or 
depreffed  by  the  nut  R.  de.  Two  fcrews  to  fatten  the 
microfcope  to  a  window-fhutter.  The  box  for  opaque 
objedls  is  reprefented  at  HIKL  :  it  contains  a  plane 
mirr  or  M,  for  refledling  the  light  which  it  receives  from 
the  large  lens  to  the  objedl,  and  thereby  illuminating 
it ;  S  is  a  fcrew  to  adjuft  this  mirror,  or  place  it  at  a 
♦  proper  angle  for  refledling  the  light.  VX,  two  tubes 
of  brafs,  one  Aiding  within  the  other,  the  exterior  one 
in  the  box  HIKL;  thefc  carry  the  magnifying  lenfe3  : 
the  interior  tube  is  fometimes  taken  out,  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  one  is  then  ufed  by  itfelf.  Part  of  this  tube  may 
be  feen  in  the  plate  within  the  box  HIKL.  At  H 
there  is  a  brafs  plate,  the  back  part  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  hollow  tube  h,  in  which  there  is  a  fpiral  wire, 
which  keeps  the  plate  always  bearing  againft  the  fide 
H  of  the  brafs  "box  HIKL.  The  Aiders,  with  the 
opaque  objedts,  pafs  between  this  plate  and  the  fide  of 
the  box  ;  to  put  them  there,  the  plate  is  to  be  drawn 
back  by  means  of  the  nut  g  :  ik  is  a  door  to  one  fide  of 
*  the  opaque  box.  The  foregoing  pieces  conftitute  the 
feveral  parts  neceffary  for  .viewing  opaque  objedls.  We 
ftiall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  Angle  microfcope, 
which  is  ufed  for  tranfparent  objedls :  but  in  order  to 
examine  thefe,  the  box  HIKL  mutt  be  firft  removed, 
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and  in  its  place  we  mnft  infert  the  tube  Y  of  the  Angle  M  cr0fct4.fi 
microfcope  that  we  are  now  going  to  defcribe.  “V"  ■  * 

Fig.  25.  reprefents  a  large  tooth-and-pinicn  micro¬ 
fcope  :  at  m,  within  the  body  of  this  microfcope,  are 
two  thin  plates,  that  are  to  be  feparated,  in  order  to 
let  the  ivory  Aiders  pafs  between  them ;  they  are  pref- 
fed  together  by  a  fpiral  fpring,  which  bears  up  the 
under  plate,  and  forces  it  againft  the  upper  one. 

The  Aider  S  (under  fig.  24.),  which  contains  the 
magnifiers,  fits  into  the  hole  n  ;  and  any  of  the  magni- 
fiers-may  be  placed  hefore  the  objedl,  by  moving  the 
aforefaid  Aider:  when  the  magnifier  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  hole  P,  a  fmall  fpring  falls  into  one  of  the  notches 
which  is  on  the  fide  of  the  Aider. 

Under  the  plate  m  are  placed  two  lenfes,  for  en- 
larging  thq  field  of  view  on  the  fereen  :  the  fmaller  of 
the  two  is  fixed  in  a  piece  of  brafs,  and  is  neareft  the 
plate  m  ;  this  is  to  be  taken  out  when  the  magnifiers, 

N°4,  5,  or  6,  are  ufed,  or  when  the  megalafcope  lens 
T  (fig.24.)  is  ufed ;  but  is  to  be  replaced  for  N"  1,2,3. 

This  microfcope  is  adjufted  to  the  focus  by  turning 
the  milled  nut  O. 

To  ufe  the  folar  microfcope: — Make  a  round  hole 
in  the  window-fliutter,  a  little  larger  than  the  circle 
abc ;  pafs  the  mfrror  ONP  through  this  hole,  and 
apply  the  fquare  plate  to  the  Aiutter  ;  then  mark 
with  a  pencil  the  place’s  which  correfpond  to  the  two 
holes  through  which  the  fcrew  is  to  pafs  ;  take  away 
the  microfcope,  and  bore  two  holes  at  the  marked 
places,  fufficiently  large  to  let  the  milled  fcrews  de  pafs 
through  them. 

The  fcrews  are  to  pafs  from  the  outfide  of  the  ftiut- 
ter,  to  go  through  it ;  and  being  then  ferewed  into 
their  refpedlive  holes  in  the  fquare  plate,  they  will, 
when  ferewed  home,  hold  it  faft  againft  the  infide  of 
the  Aiutter,  and  thus  fuppoit  the  microfcope. 

Screw  the  conical  tube  ABCD  t6  the  circle  abct 
and  then  Aide  the  tube  G  of  the  opaque  box  into  the 
cylindrical  part  CD  EF  of  the  body,  if  opaque  objects 
are  to  be  examined;  but  if  they  be  tranfparent  objedls 
you  mean  to  fltgw,  then  place  the  tube  Y  within  the 
tube  CDEF. 

The  room  is  to  be  darkened  as  much  as  pofiible, 
that  no  light  may  enter  but  what  paffes  through  the 
body  of  the  microfcope ;  for,  on  this  circumftance, 
together  with  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun  Aline,  the  per¬ 
fection  and  diftindtnefs  of  the  image  in  a  great  meafure 
depend. 

When  the  microfcope  is  to  be  ufed  for  opaque  ob¬ 
jedls,  1.  Adjuft  the  mirror  NOP,  fo  as  to  receive  the 
folar  rays,  by  means  of  the  two  finger  fcrews  or  nuts, 

OR ;  the  firft,  Qj  turns  the  mirror  to  the  right  or 
left ;  the  fecond,  R,  raifes  or  depreffes  it :  this  you 
are  to  do  till  you  have  refledted  the  fun’s  light  through 
the  lens  at  AB  ftrongly  upon  a  fereen  of  white  paper 
placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  window,  and  formed 
thereon  a  round  fpot  of  light.  An  unexperienced  ob- 
ferver  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  obtain  the  light 
by  forming  this  fpot  before  be  puts  on  either  the 
opaque  box  or  the  tooth-and-pinion  microfcope. 

Now  put  in  the  opaque  box,  and  place  the  objedl 
between  the  plates  at  H ;  open  the  door  th,  and  ad¬ 
juft  the  mirror  M  till  you  have  illuminated  the  objedl 
ftrongly.  If  you  cannot  effedl  this  by  the  fcrew  S, 
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Microfcope  you  muft  move  the  fcrews  R,  in  order  to  get  the  tion  of  an  inftrument  of  more  extended  utility,  which  Mlcr  .fcop. 
light  refieded  ftrongly  from  the  mirror  NOP,  or  the  could  be  equally  employed  in  the  day-time  and  by  —— "Y— 
mirror  M,  without  which  the  latter  cannot  illuminate  night.  He  accordingly  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  pro- 
the  object.  .  .  duce,  by  candle-light ,  the  images  of  objeds  refraded 

The  objed  being  ftrongly  illuminated,  {hut  the  door  from  a  fingle  magnifier  upon  one  or  two  large  convex 
it,  and  a  diftind  view  of  the  objed  will  foon  be  trxf  : — 1 - - J-  --  J‘ - -  ' 


lenfes  (of  about  five  inches  or  upwards  in  diameter), 
at  the  end  of  a  pyramidal  fhaped  box,  in  a  very  plea- 
fing  and  magnified  appearance,  fo  as  to  give  opaque 
objeds  as  well  as  tranfparent  ones  the  utmoft  diftind- 
nefs  of  reprefentation  :  but  ftill  the  light  of  a  candle 
or  lamp  was  found  generally  infufficient  to  throw  the 
requifite  degree  of  illumination  upon  the  objeds.  The 
invention  of  what  is  called  Argand's  lamp ,  within  thefe 
fewyears  offered  a  complete  lemedy  for  thisdefed,  by 
the  intenfity  and  fteadinefs  of  its  light.  This  did  not 
efcape  the  prefent  Mr  Adam3  (fon  of  the  former), 
who  immediately  applied  it ;  and  who  had  likewife  fo 
altered  and  improved  his  father’s  inftrument,  both  in 
conftrudion  and  form,  as  to  render  it  altogether-  a 
different  one,  and  far  more  per/ed  and  ufeful. 

The  advantages  and  properties  of  this  excellent¬ 
ly  conceived  inftrument  are  numerous  and  import¬ 
ant.  “  As  the  far  greater  part  of  the  objeds  which 
furround  us  are  opaque  (fays  our  author),  and  very 
few  are  fufficiently  tranfparent  to  be  examined  by  the 
common  microfcopes,  an  inftrument  that  could  be 
readily  applied  to  the  examination  of  opaque  objeds 
has  always  been  a  defideratum.  Even  in  the  exami- 
„  „  „  nation  of  tranfparent  objeds,  many  of  the  fine  and 

to  render  the  inftrument  what  is  ufually  called  a  mega-  more  curious  portions  are  loft,  and  drowned,  as  it  were, 


obtained  on  your  fcreen,  by  adjufting  the  tubes  VX, 
which  is  effeded  by  moving  them  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards. 

A  round  fpot  of  light  cannot  always  be  procured  in 
northern  latitudes,  the  altitude  of  the  fun  being  often 
too  low ;  neither  can  it  be  obtained  when  the  fun  is 
diredly  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  the  room. 

As  the  fun  is  continually  changing  its  place,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  his  rays  full  upon 
the  objed,  to- keep  them  continually  directed  thro*  the 
axis  of  the  inftrument,  by  the  two  fcrews  Q^and  R. 

To  view  tranfparent  objeds,  remove  the  opaque  box, 
and  infert  the  tube  Y,  fig.  25.  in  its  place;  put  the 
{lider  S  into  its  place  at  n,  and  the  Aider  jjfcth  the  ob¬ 
jeds  between  the  plates  at  m  ;  then  adjuft  the  mirror 
NOP,  as  before  direded  by  the  fcrews  R,  fo  that 
the  light  may  pafs  through  the  objed  ;  regulate  the 
focus  of  the  magnifier  by  the  fcrew  O.  The  moft 
pleafing  magnifiers  in  ufe  are  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

The  fize  of  the  objed  may  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
nifhed,  by  altering  the  diftance  of  the  fcreen  from  the 
microfcope  :  five  or  fix  feet  is  a  convenient  diftance. 

To  examine  tranfparent  objeds  of  a  larger  fize. 


lafcopc,  take  out  the  Aider  S  from  its  place  at  n,  and 
fcrew  the  button  T  (fig.  24.)  into  the  hole  at  P,  fig.  25. 
and  remove  The  glafs  which  is  under  the  plate  at  m , 
and  regulate  the  light  and  focus  agreeable  to  the  fore¬ 


the  light  which  muft  be  tranfmitted  through  them  , 
while  different  parts  of  the  fame  objed  appear  only 
as  dark  lines  or  fpots,  becaufe  they  are  fo  opaque  as 
not  to  permit  any  light  to  pafs  through  them.  Thefe 
difficulties,  as  well  as  many  more,  are  obviated  in  the 
lucernal  microfcope  ;  by  which  opaque  objeds  of  va- 
tncreafing  the  denfity  of  the  rays,  for  the  purpofe  of  rious  fizes  may  be  feen  with  eafe  and  diftindnefs  :  the 
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going  directions. 

N.  B.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  G  there  is  a  lens  for 


beautiful  colours  with  which  moft  of  them  are  adorn¬ 
ed,  are  rendered  more  brilliant,  without  changing  in 
the  leaft  the  real  tint  of  the  colour ;  and  the  concave 
and  convex  parts  retain  alfo  their  proper' form. — The 
facility  with  which  all  opaque  objeds  are  applied  to 
this  inftrument,  is  another  eonfiderable  advantage,  and 
almoft  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  as  the  texture  and  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  more  tender  parts  are  often  hurt  by  pre- 
vious  preparation,  every  objed  may  be  examined  by 

,  „  this,  inftrument,  firft  as  opaque,  and  afterwards  (if  the 

ivory  Aiders;  fome  Aiders  with  opaque  objeds  ;  a  brafs  texture  will  admit  of  it  J  as  tranfparent. — The  lucer- 


burning  or  melting  any  combuftible  or  fufible  fub- 
ftancc :  this  lens  muft  be  removed  in  moft  cafes,  left 
the  objeds  ftiould  be  burnt.  The  intenfity  of  the 
light  is  alfo  varied  by  moving  this  tube  backwards  or 
forwards. 

Apparatus  of  the  Opaque  Solar  Microfcope. — The  large 
fquare  plate  and  mirror ;  the  body  of  the  microfcope; 
the  opaque  box  and  its  tube ;  the  tooth-and- pinion 
microfcope  ;  the  Aider  with  the  magnifiers  ;  the  me- 
galafcope  magnifier ;  the  two  fcrews  d  and  e ;  fome 


frame,  witha  bottom  of  foft  deal  to  ftick  any  objed  on  ; 
a  brafs  cylinder  K  (fig-3i-)>  for  confining  opaque  ob¬ 
jeds. 

IV.  The  Camera  Obscura,  or  Lucernal,  Microfcope. 
—The  great  facility  with  which  objeds  can  be  repre- 


nal  microfcope  does  not  in  the  leaft  fatigue  that  eye  ; 
the  objed  appears  like  nature  itfelf,  giving  eafe  to  the 
fight  and  pleafure  to  the  mind  :  there  is  alfo,  in  the 
ufe  of  this  inftrument,  no  occafion  to  ftiut  the  eye 
which  is  not  direded  to  the  objed.  A  further  ad¬ 
vantage  peculiar  to  this  microfcope  is,  that  by  it  the 


fented  on  paper  Or  a  rough  glafs  in  the  camera.obfcura,  outlines  of  every  objed  may  be  taken,  even  by  thofe 


and  copies  drawn  from  them  by  any  perfon  though 
unfivilled  in  drawing,  evidently  fuggefted  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  microfcope  to  this  inftrument.  The  great- 
eft  number  of  experiments  that  appear  to  have  been 


who  are  not  accuftomed  to  draw ;  while  thofe  who 
can  draw  well  will  receive  great  affiftance,  and  execute 
their  work  with  more  accuracy  and  in  lefs  time  than 
they  woujd  otlierwife  have  been  able  to  have  perform- 


made  with  thisiview,  were  by  the  late  Mr  Martin  and  ed  it.  Tranfparent  objeds  as  well  as  opaque  may  be 


Mr  Adams  ; .  the  former  of  whom  frequently  applied 
the  microfcope  to  the  portable  camera,  and  with  much 
effed  and  entertainment.  But  thefe  inftruments  being 
found  to  anfwer  only  with  the  affiftance  of  the  fun, 
Mr  Adams  direded  his  experiments  to  the  conftruc- 


copied  in  •  the  fame  manner.  The  inftrument  may  be 
ufed  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  the  beft  effed  is  by 
night ;  jn  which  refped  it  has  a  fuperiority  over  the 
folar  microfcope,  as  that  inftrument  can  only  be  ufei 
when  the  fun  ihines. 


Tran- 
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Microfcope  Tranfparent  objects  may  be  examined  with  the  lu- 

’■ — y -  cefnal  microfcope  in  three  or  four  different  modes, 

from  a  blaze  of  light  almoft  too  great  for  the  eye  to 
bear,  to  that  which  is  perfectly  e'afy  to  it :  And  by 
the  addition  of  a  tin  lanthorn  to  the  apparatus,  may 
be  thrown  on  a  fereen,  and  exhibited  at  one  view  to 
a  large  company,  as  by  the  folar  mircofcope. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  defeription  of  the  in- 
ftrument  and  apparatus  as  given  by  Mr  Adams. 

Fig.  26.  reprefents  the  improved  Lucernal  Microfcope , 
mounted  to  view  opaque  obje&s.  ABCD  is  a  large 
mahogany  pyramidal  box,  which  forms  the  body  of 
the  microfcope  ;  it  is  fupported  firmly  on  the  brafs 
pillar  FG,  by  means  of  the  focket  H  and  the  curved 
piece  IK. 

LMN  is  a  guide  for  the  eye,  in  order  to  direct  it 
in  the  axis  of  the  lenfes;  it  confiftsof  two  brafs  tubes, 
one  Aiding  within  the  other,  and  a  vertical  fiat  piece, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  the  hole  for  the  eye.  The  outer 
tube  is  feen  at  MN,  the  vertical  piece  is  reprefented 
atLM.  The  inner  tube  may  be  pulled  out,  or  pufti- 
ed  in,  to  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  of  the  glaffes.  The 
vertical  piece  may  be  raifed  or  deprefTed,  that  the  hole, 
through  which  the  objeft  is  to  be  viewed,  may  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  5  it  is  fixed  by 
a  milled  ferew  at  M,  which  could  not  be  fhown  in  this 
figure. 

At  N  is  a  dove-tailed  piece  of  brafs,  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  dove-tail  at  the  end  of  the  tubes  MN,  by 
which  it  is  affixed  to  the  wooden  box  ABODE.  The 
tubes  MN  may  be  removed  from  this  box  occafionally, 
for  the  convenience  of  packing  it  up  in  a  lefs  com- 
pafs. 

,  OP,  a  fmall  tube  which  carries  the  magnifiers. 

O,  one  of  the  magnifiers;  it  is  ferewed  into  the  end 
of  a  tube,  which  Aides  within  the  tube  P ;  the  tube 
P  may  be  unferewed  occafionally  from  the  wooden 
body. 

QRSTVX,  a  long  fquarebar,  which  paiTes  through 
the  fockets  YZ,  and  carrries  the  flage  or  frame  that 
holds  the  objefts  ;  this  bar  may  he  moved  backward 
or  forward,  in  order  to  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  by  means 
of  the  pinion  which  is  at  a. 

6,  A  handle  furnUhed  with  an  univerfal  joint,  for 
more  conveniently  turning  the  pinion.  When  the 
handle  is  removed,  the  nut  (fig.  27.)  may  be  ufed  in 
its  ft,  ad. 

de,  A  brafs  bar,  to  fupport  the  curved  piece  KI, 
and  keep  the  body  AB  firm  and  fteady. 

fg  h  i,  The  ftage  for  opaque  objefts:  it  fits  upon 
the  bar  QRST  by  means  of  the  focket  hi,  and  is 
brought  nearer  to  or  removed  farther  from  the  mag¬ 
nifying  lens  by  turning  the  pinion  a  :  the  objefts  are 

E laced  in  the  front  fide  of  the  ftage  (which  cannot  be 
len  in  this  figure)  between  four  fmall  brafs  plates; 
the  edges  of  two  of  thefe  are  feen  at  i  1.  The  two 
upper  pieces  of  brafs  are  moveable  ;  they  are  fixed  to 
a  plate,  which  is  a  died  on  by  a  fpiral  fpring,  that 
preffes  them  down,  and  confines  the  Aider  with  the 
objetts  :  this  plate,  and  the  two  upper  pieces  of  brafs, 
are  lifted  up  by  the  fmall  nut  m. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  ftage,  there  is  a  femicircu- 
lar  lump  of  glafs  »,  which  is  defigned  to  receive  the 
light  from  the  lamp,  fig.  29.  and  to  colleft  and  throw 
it  on  the  concave  jnirror  0 ,  whence  it  is  to  be  refle&ed 
©a  the  obje&. 
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The  upper  part  fgrs  (fig.  26. )  of  the  opaque  ftage  Microltopo 
takes  out,  that  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  obje&s  may  »  * 

be  inferted  in  its  place. 

.  Fig.  28.  reprefents  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objefts; 
the  two  legs  5  and  6  fit  into  the  top  of  the  under 
part  rshi  of  the  ftage  for  opaque  objefts ;  7  is  the 
part  which  confines"  or  holds  the  Aiders,  and  through 
which  they  are  to  be  moved;  9  and  10  a  brafs  tube, 
which  contains  the  lenfes  for  condenfing  the  light,  and 
throwing  it  upon  the  objedd ;  there  is  a  fecond  tube 
within  that,  marked  9  and  io,  which  may  be  placed 
at  different  diftances  from  the  objeft  by  the  pin  1 1. 

When  this  ftage  is  ufed  as  a  fingle  microfcope, 
without  any  reference  to  the  lucernal,  the  magnifiers, 
or  objeft  lenfes,  are  to  be  ferewed  into  the  hole  12, 
and  to  be  adjufted  to  a  proper  focus  by  the  nut  1 3. 

N.  B.  At  the  end  AB  (fig  26. )  of  the  wooden  body 
there  is  a  Aider,  which  is  reprefented  as  partly  drawn 
out  at  A:  when  quite  taken  out,  three*grooves  will 
be  perceived;  one  of  which  contains  a  board  that  form* 
the  end  of  the  box  ;  the  next  contains  a  frame  with  a 
greyed  glafs  ;  and  the  third,  or  that  farthell  from  the 
end  A  B,  two  large  convex  lenfes. 

Fig.  29.  reprefents  one  of  Argand’3  lamps,  which 
are  the  mod  fuitable  for  microfcopic  purpofes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  clearnefs,  the  intenfity,  and  the  fteadinef* 
of  the  light.  The  following  account  of  the  method 
of  managing  them,  with  other  obfervations,  is  copied 
from  an  account  given  by  Mr  Parker  with  thofe  he 
fells. 

The  principle  on  which  the  lamp  adds,  confifts  in 
difpofing  the  wick  in  thin  parts,  fo  that  the  air  may 
come  into  contact  with  all  the  burning  fuel ;  by  which  ' 
means,  together  with  an  increafe  of  the  current  of  air 
occafioned  by  rare faft ion  in  the  glafs  tube,  the  whole 
of  the  fuel  is  converted  into  flame. 

The  wicks  are  circular ;  and,  the  more  readily  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  light,  are  fixed  on  a  brafs  col¬ 
lar,  with  a  wire  handle,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
raifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 

To  fix  the  wick  on,  a  wooden  mandril  is  contrived, 
which  is  tapered  at  one  end,  and  has  a  groove  turned 
at  the  other. 

The  wick  has  a  felvage  at  one  end,  which  is  to  be 
put  foremoft  on  the  mandril,  and  moved  up  to  the 
groove ;  then  putting  the  groove  into  the  collar  of 
the  wick-holder,  the  wick  is  eafily  puftied  forward 
upon  it. 

The  wick-holder  and  wick  being  put  quite  down  in 
their  place,  the  fpare  part  of  the  wick  ftiould,  while 
dry,  be  fet  a-liglit,  and  fuffered  to  burn  to  the  edge 
of  the  tubes ;  this  will  leave  it  more  even  than  by 
cutting,  and,  being  black  by  burning,  will  be  muck 
eafier  lighted :  for  this  reafon,  the  black  ftiould  never 
be  quite  cut  off. 

The  lamp  ftiould  be  filled  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
is  wanted,  that  the  cotton  may  imbibe  the  oil  and 
draw  the  better. 

The  lamps  which  have  a  refervoir  and  valve,  need 
no  other  direction  for  filling  than  to  do  it  with  a  pro¬ 
per  trimming  pot,  carefully  obferving  when  they  ire 
full ;  then  pulling  up  the  valve  by  the  point,  the  re¬ 
fervoir,  being  turned  with  the  other  hand,  may  be  re¬ 
placed  without  fpilling  a  drop. 

Thofe  lamps  which  fill  in  the  front  like  a  bird-foun¬ 
tain,  muft  be  reclined  on  the  back  to  -fill ;  and  this 
4  Y  2  ftiould 
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M  crofcopc  fliould  be  done  gently,  that  the  oil  in  the  burner  may 
return  into  the  body  when  fo  placed  and  filled  »  if,  by 
being  too  full,  any  oil  appears  above  the  guard,  only 
move  the  lamp  i  little,  and  the  oil  wdll  difappear  ;  the 
lamp  may  then  be  phced  ereft,  and  the  oil  will  flow 
to  its  proper  level. 

The  oil  muft  be  of  the  fpermaceti  kind,  commonly 
ca  led  chamber-oil,  which  may  generally  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  its  palenefs,  tranfparency,  and  inoffenfive  fcent: 
all  thofe  oils  which  are  of  a  red  and  brown  colour, 
and  of  an  ofiTer.five  fcent,  fliould  be  carefully 'avoided, 
as  their  glutinous  parts  clog  the  lamp,  and  the  impu¬ 
rities  in  fuch  oil,  not  being  inflammable,  will  accumu¬ 
late  and  remain  in  the  form  of  a  cruft  on  the  wick. 
Seal  oil  is  nearly  as  pale  and  fvveet  as  chamber  oil ; 
but  being  of  a  heavy  fluggifh  quality*  is  not  proper 
for  lamps  with  fine  wicks. 

Whenever  bad  oil  has  been  tifed,  oh  changing  it, 
the  wick  muft  alfo  be  changed  ;  hecaufe,  after  having 
imbibed  the  coarfe  particles  in  its  capillary  tubes,  it 
will  not  draw  up  the  fine  oil. 

To  obtain  the  greateft  degree  of  light,  the  wick 
fhould  be  trimmed  esaftly.  even,  the  flame  will  then  be 
completely  equal. 

There  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  keeping  the  lamp 
clean,  efpecially  the  burner  and  air-tubes;  the  neglect 
of  cleanlinefs  in  lamps  is  too  common :  a  candleftick 
is  generally  cleaned  every  time  it  is  ufed,  fo  fhould  a 
lamp ;  and  if  a  candleftick  is  not  to  be  objected  to  bc- 
caufe  it  does  not  give  light  after  the  candle  is  ex- 
liaufted,  fo  a  lamp  fhould  not  be  thought  ill  of,  if  it 
does  not  give  light  when  it  wants  oil  or  cotton  ; 
but  this  laft  has  often  happened,  hecaufe  the  deficiency 
is  lefs  vifible. 

The  glafs  tubes  are  heft  cleaned  with  a  piece  of 
wafh  leather. 

If  a  fountain-lamp  is  left  partly  filled  with  oil,  it 
may  be  liable  to  overflow  ;  this  happens  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  air  when  cold,  and  its  expanfion  by 
the  warmth  of  a  room,  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  the 
heat  of  the  lamp  when  re-lighted:  this  accident  may 
be  effectually  prevented  by  keeping  the  refervoir  filled, 
the  oil  not  being  fubjeCt  to  expanfion  like  air.  On 
this  account,  thofe  with  a  common  refervoir  are  belt 
adapted  for  microfcopic  purpofes. 

To  examine  Opaque  ObjeSs  with  the  Lucernai  Micro - 
fcope.  To  render  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  eafy,  it  is 
ufually  packed  with  as  many  of  the  parts  together  as 
poffible:  it  occupies  on  this  account  rather  more  room, 
but  is  much  lefs  embarrafling  to  the  obferver,  who  has 
only,  three  parts  to  put  on  after  it  is  taken  out  of  its 
box,  namely,  the  guide  for  the  eye,  the  ftage,  and  the 
tube  with  its  magnifier. 

But  to  be  more  particular  :  Take  out  the  wooden 
Aider  A  (fig.  26. ),  then  lift  out  the  cover  and  the 
grey  glafs  from  their  refpe&ive  grooves  under  the 
Aider  A. 

Put  the  end  N  of  the  guide  for  the  eye  LMM  into 
its  place,  fo  that  it  may  Hand  in  the  position  which  is 
represented  in  this  figure. 

Place  the  focket  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opaque  ftage,  on  the  bar  Q_X  T,  fo  that  the  concave 
mirror  0  may  he  next  the  end  DE  of  the  wooden 
,  body. 


Screw  the  tubes  PO  into  the  end  DE.  The  mag-  Mi«rofeop» 
nifier  you  intend  to  ufe  is  to  be  fcrewed  on  the  end  O  — -y— 
of  thefe  tubes; 

The  handle  Gb,  or  the  milled  nut  fig.  27.  muft  be 
placed  on  the  fquare  end  of  the  pinion  a. 

Place  the  lamp  lighted  before  the  glafs  lump  », 
and  the  objeft  you  intend  to  examine  betweefl  the 
fpring-plates  of  the  ftage  ;  and  the  inftrument  is  ready 
for  ufe. 

In  all  .microfcopes  there  are  two  circumftances  which 
muft  be  particularly  attended  to:  firft,  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  light,  or  the  proper  quantity  to  illuminate 
the  objeCt ;  fecondly,  the  adjuftment  of  the  inftrument 
to  the  focus  of  the  glafles  and  eye  of  the  obferver. 

In  the  ufe  of  the  lucernai  microfcope  there  is  a  third 
circumflance,  which  is,  the  regulation  of  the  guide 
for  the  eye. 

1.  To  throw  the  light  upon  the  objeft.  The  flame 
of  the  lamp  is  to  be  placed  rather  below  the  centre  of 
the  glafs  lump  n,  and  as  near  it  as  poffible  ;  the  con¬ 
cave  mirror  o  muft  be  fo  inclined  and  turned  as  fo 
receive  the  light  from  the  glafs  lump,  and  refled  it 
thence  upon  the  objed ;  the  beft  fituation  of  the  con¬ 
cave  mirror  and  the  flame  of  the  lamp  depends  on  a 
combination  of  circumftances,  which  a  little  pradice 
will  difeover. 

2.  To  regulate  the  guide  for  the  eye,  or  to  place  the 
centre  of  the  eye-piece  L  fo  that  it  may  coincide  with 
the  focal  point  of  the  lenfes  and  the  axis  of  vifion  : 

Lengthen  and  ihorten  the  tubes  MN,  by  drawing  out 
or  pufhing  in  the  inner  tube,  and  railing  or  depreffing 
the  eye-piece  ML,  till  you  find  the  large  lens  (which 
is  placed  at  the  end  AB  of  the  wooden  body)  filled  by 
an  uniform  field  of  light,  without  any  prifmatic  colours 
round  the  edge ;  for  till  this  piece  is  properly  fixed, 
the  circle  of  light  will  be  very  fmall,  and  only  occupy 
a  part  of  the  lens  :  the  eye  muft  be  kept  at  the  centre 
of  the  eye-piece  L,  during  the  whole  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  which  may  be  rendered  fomewhat  eafier  to  the 
obferver,  on  the  firft  ufe  of  the  inftrument,  if  he  hold 
a  piece  of  white  paper  parallel  to  the  large  lens,  re¬ 
moving  it  from  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  them  till  he 
find  the  place  where  a  lucid  circle,  which  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  on  the  paper,  is  brightell  and  moft  diftindt  ;  then 
he  is  to  fix  the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  to  coincide  with 
that  fpot ;  after  which  a  very  fmall  adjuftment  will 
fet  it  perfectly  right. 

3.  To  adjuft  the  lenfes  to  their  focal  diftance.  This 
is  effeCted  hy  turning  the  pinion  a,  the  eye  being  at 
the  fame  time  at  the  eye-piece  L  The  grey  glafs 
is  often  placed  before  the  large  lenfes,  while  regulating 
the  guide  for  the  eye,  and  adjufting  for  the  focal  di¬ 
ftance. 

If  the  obferver,  in  the  procefs  of  his  examination  of 
an  object,  advance  rapidly  from  a  lb  allow  to  a  deep 
magnifier,  he  will  fave  himfelf  fome  labour  by  pulling 
out  the  internal  tube  at  O. 

The  upper  pait  f  g  rs  of  the  ftage  is  to  be  raifed  or 
lowered  occafionally,  in  order  to  make  the  centre  of 
the  objeCt  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  lens  at  O. 

To  delineate  objects,  the  grey  glafs  muft  be  placed 
before  the  large  lenfes ;  the  picture  of  the  objeCt  will 
be  formed  on  this  glafs,  and  the  outline  may  be  accu¬ 
rately  taken  by  going  over  the  picture  with  a  pencil. 

Thq 
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flicrofcopc  The  opaque  part  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time  with- 
out  a  lamp,  provided  the  large  lenfes  at  AB  are  fcreen- 
ed  from  the  light. 

To  ufe  the  Lucernet /  Microfcope  in  the  examination  of 
Tranfparent  ObjeSs.  The  inftrument  is  to  remain  as 
before  :  the  upper  part  fgs  of  the  opaque  ftage  muft 
be  removed,  and  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objefts,  re¬ 
prefented  at  fig.  28.  put  in  its  place  5  the  end  9  10 
to  be  next  the  lamp. 

Place  the  greyed  glafs  in  its  groove  at  the  end  AB, 
and  the  objefts  in  the  Aider- holder  at  the  front  of  the 
ftage  ;  then  tranfmit  as  ftrong  a  light  as  you  are  able 
on  the  objeft,  which  you  will  eafily  do  by  raifing  or 
lowering  the  lamp.  -t 

The  object  will  be  beautifully  depicted  on  the  grey 
glafs  :  it  muft  be  regulated  to  the  focus  of  the  magni¬ 
fier,  by  turning  the  pinion  a. 

The  objeft  may  be  viewed  either  with  or  without 
the  guide  for  the  eye.  A  Angle  obferver  will  fee  an 
objeft  to  the  greateft  advantage  by  ufing  this  guide, 
which  is  to  be  adjufted  as  we  have  deferibed  above. 
If  two  or  three  v/ifti  to  examine  the  objeft  at  the  fame 
time,  the  guide  for  the  eye  muft  belaid  afide. 

Take  the  large  lens  out  of  the  groove,  and  receive 
the  image  on  the  grey  glafs  5  in  this  cafe,  the  guide 
for  the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  :  if  the  grey  glafs  be  taken 
away,  the  image  of  the  objeft  may  be  received  on  a 
paper  fereen. 

Take  out  the  grey  glafs,  replace  the  large  lenfes, 
and  ufe  the  guide  for  the  eye  ;  attend  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  directions,  and  adjult  the  objeft  to  its  proper  fo¬ 
cus.  You  will  then  fee  the  objeft  in  a  blaze  of  light 
almoft  too  great  for  the  eye,  a  circumftance  that  will 
be  found  very  ufeful  in  the  examination  of  particular 
objects.  The  edges  of  the  objeft  in  this  mode  will  be 
fomewhat  coloured  :  but  as'it  is  only  ufed  in  this  full 
light  for  occafional  purpofes,  it  has  been  thought  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  this  fmall  imperfeftion,  than,  by  remedying 
it,  to  facrifice  greater  advantages;  the  more  fo,  as  this 
fault  is  eafily  corrected,  and  a  new  and  interefting 
view  of  the  objeft  is  obtained,  by  turning  the'inftru- 
ment  out  of  the  direct  rays  of  light,  and  permitting 
them  to  pafs  through  only  in  an  oblique  direftion, 
by  which  the  upper  furface  is  in  fome  degree  illu¬ 
minated,  and  the  objeft  is  feen  partly  as  opaque,  part¬ 
ly  as  tranfparent.  Jt  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
the  tranfparent  objects  might  be  placed  between  the 
Aider-holders  of  the  ftage  for  opaque  objects,  and  then 
be  examined  as  if  opaque. 

Some  tranfparent  objefts  appear  to -the  greateft  ad- 
vantage  when  the  lens  at  9  10  is  taken  away;  as,  by 
giving  too  great  a  quantity  of  light,  it  renders  the 
edges  lefs  fharp. 

The  variety  of  views  which  may  be  taken  of  every 
objeft  by  means  of  the  improved  lucernal  microfcope, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  ufe  to  an  accurate  obfer¬ 
ver  :  it  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  correfting  or 


confirming  his  difeoveries,  and  inveftigating  thofe  parts  Microfcope 
in  one  mode  which  are  invifible  in  another.  *'  »  1 

To  throw  the  image  of  tranfparent  objects  on  a  fereen, 
as  in  the  folar  microfcope.  It  has  been  long  a  micro- 
fcopical  defideratum,  to  have  an  inftrument  by  which 
the  image  of  tranfparent  objefts  might  be  thrown  on 
a  fereen,  as  in  the  common  folar  microfcope  :  and  this 
not  only  becaufe  the  fun  is  fo  uncertain  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  ufe  of  the  folar  microfcope  requires 
confinement  in  the  fineft  part  of  the  day,  when  time 
feldom  hangs  heavy  on  the  mind;  but  as  it  alfo  affords 
ah  increafe  of  pleafure,  by  difplaying  its  wonders  to 
feveral  perfons  at  the  fame  inftant,  without  the  leaft 
fatigue  to  the  eye. 

This  purpofe  is  now  effeftually  anfwered,  by  affix¬ 
ing  the  tranfparent  ftage  of  the  lucernal  to  a  lanthorn, 
with  one  of  Argand’s  lamps. — The  lamp  is  placed 
within  the  lanthorn,  and  the  end  9  10  of  the  tranf¬ 
parent  ftage  is  ferewed  into  a  female  ferew,  which  is 
rivetted  in  the  Aiding  part  of  the  front  of  the  lan¬ 
thorn  ;  the  magnifying  lenfes  are  to  be  ferewed  into 
the  hole  reprefented  at  12,  and  they  are  adjufttd  by 
turning  the  milled  nut.  The  quantity  of  light  is  to 
be  regulated  by  raifing  and  lowering  the  Aiding-plate 
or  the  lamp. 

Apparatus  which  ufually  accompanies  the  improved  Lu¬ 
cernal  Microfcope.  The  ftage  foi  opaque  objefts,  with 
its  femicircular  lump  of  glafs,  and  concave  mirror. 

The  ftage  for  tranfparent  objefts,  which  fits  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  foregoing  ftage.  The  Aiding  tube, 
to  which  the  magnifiers  are  to  be  affixed  :  one  end  of 
tbefe  is  to  be  ferewed  on  the  end  D  of  the  wooden 
body ;  the  magnifier  in  ufe  is  to  be  ferewed  to  the 
other  end  of  the  inner  tube.  Eight  magnifying 
lenfes:  thefe  are  fo  conftrufted,  that  they  maybe 
combined  together,  and  thus  produce  a  very  great 
variety  of  magnifying  poweis.  A  fifii-pan,  fuch  as 
is  reprefented  at  I.  A  fteel  wire  L,  with  a  pair  of 
nippers  at  one  end,  and  a  fmall  cylinder  of  ivory  /  at 
the  other.  A  Aider  of  brafs  N,  containing  a  flat 
glafs  Aider,  and  a  brafs  Aider  into  which  are  fitted 
fome  fmall  concave  glaffcs.  A  pair  of  forceps.  Six 
large  and  fix  fmall  ivory  Aiders,  with  tranfparent 
objefts.  Fourteen  wooden  Aiders,  with  four  opaque 
objefts  in  each  Aider ;  and  two  fpare  Aiders.  Some 
capillary  tubes  for  viewing  fmall  animalcula. 

Ingenious  men  feldom  content  themfelves  with  an 
inftrument  under  one  form  ;  hence  fuch  a  variety  of 
microfcopes,  hence  many  alterations  in  the  Lucernal 
Microfcope.  Mr  Adams  himfelf,  we  underftand,  has 
fitted  up  this  laft  in  a  great  many  different  ways ;  and 
it  is  reafonable  to  think  that  no  perfon  is  more  likely 
to  give  it  every  improvement  of  which  is  is  fufceptiblc. 

Of  the  alterations  by  other  hands  we  fhall  only  parti- 
cularife  one,  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn  (b), 
whofe  defeription  is  as  follows  : 

A,  reprefents  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  mahogany 
box 


(b)  We  truft  the  reader  will  never  confider  any  paragraph  wherein  the  name  of  an  inftrument-maker  or 
other  artiit  is  inferted,  as  a  recommendation  of  thofe  artifts  by  the  editors  of  this  work.  Jn  the  courfe  of 
a  pretty  extenfive  correfpondence,  they  have  been  favoured  with  very  liberal  communications  from  various 
artifts,  for  which  they  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  :  the  inferring  their  names  in  this  work  is  therefore  to 
fce  confidered  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  from  the  editors  for  favours  conferred  on  them, — not  as  a  teftimo- 

nial 
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■Microfcope  box  in  which  it  packs,  to  preferve  it  fteady  ;  it  Aides 
»  in  a  dove-tail  groove  withiniide,  a  fimilar  groove  to 
which  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the  box  A  }  fo  that  when 
the  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  Dipt  out  of  the  box 
Avithinfide,  and  then  Aipt  into  the  groove  at  top  ready 
•for  ufe,  almoft  inftantly,  as  ftiown  in  the  figure.  The 
adjuftment  of  the  obje&s  is  at  the  ftage  E  ;  for  the 
right  focal  diftance  is  readily  and  conveniently  made 
by  turning  the  long  fcrew-rod  B  B,  which  goes  thro’ 
the  two  pillars  fupporting  the  box,  and  works  in  the 
bafe  of  the  brafs  ftage  E  ;  which  bafe  is  alfo  dove¬ 
tailed,  fo  as  to  have  a  regular  and  fteady  motion  in  ano¬ 
ther  brafs  bafts  that  fupports  it.  In  this  inftrument, 
therefore,  the  pyramidical  box  does  not  move  ;  but 
the  ftage  part  only,  which*  from  its  fmall  weight, 
moves  in  the  moft  agreeable  and  fteady  manner.  While 
obferving  the  image  of  the  objeft  upon  the  glafs 
through  the  fight-hole  at  G,  the  objeft  may  be  moved 
-or  changed  by  only  turning  the  rack -work  and  pinion 
applied  to  the  ftage,  by  means  of  the  handle  D,  for 
that  purpofe.  By  this  contrivance  you  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  change  your  pofition  during  the  view  of  the 
objefts  upon  one  of  the  Aiders.  This  motion  changes 
-the  obje&s  horizontally  only  ;  and  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  placed  exadfly  in  one  line,  it  anfwers  all  the  pur- 
“pofes  for  which  this  motion  is  intended  very  well. 
But  it  may  fometimes  happen  that  the  obferver  would 
wifti  to  alter  the  vertical  pofition  of  the  obje& ;  to 
perform  which  there  is  another  plane  rod  at  F,  that 
afts  limply  as  a  lever  fdr  this  purpofe,  and  moves  the 
Aiding  part  of  the  ftage  E  vertically  either  upwards 
or  downwards. 

Thus,  without  altering  his  pofition,  the  obferver 
may  inveftigate  all  parts  of  the  objects  in  the  moft  fa- 
tisfa&ory  manner.  Rack-work  and  piniow  might  be 
appKed  to  the  ftage  for  the  vertical  motion  alfo ;  bnt 
as  it  would  materially  enhance  the  expence,  it  is  fel- 
dom  applied.  The  brafs  work  at  the  handle  of  D 
contains  a  Hooke’s  univerlal  joint. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  images  of  the  obje&s  ftiown 
upon  the  large  lenfes  at  the'end  of  the  box,  being  very 
frequently  fo  great  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  Mr  Jones 
applies  a  fiight  tinge  of  blue,  green,  and  other  co¬ 
loured  glafs,  to  the  fight-hole  at  G,  which  foftens  this 
glare,  and  cafts  an  agreeable  hue  upon  the  objefts. 

Defcription  of  thofe  Parts  of  a  Microfcopical  Apparatus , 
common  to  moft  Injlruments,  which  arc  delineated  at 

fig-  3T* 

A  and  B  reprefent  the  brafs  cells  which  contain  the 
magnifiers  belonging  to  the  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
pound  microfcopes.  The  magnifiers  are  fometimes 
contained  in  a  Aider  like  that  which  is  delineated  at  S 
(fig.  24).  The  lenfes  of  A  and  B  are  confined  by  a 
fmall  cap  ;  on  unferewing  this,  the  fmall  lens  may  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned.  The  magnifiers  A  of  the  Iu- 
cernal  microfcspe  are  fo  contrived,  that  any  two  of 
them  may  be  ferewed  together,  by  which  means  a  con- 
fiderable  variety  of  magnifying  power  is  obtained. 

To  get  at  the  lenfes  in  the  Aider  S  (fig.  24.),  take 
out  the  two  ferews  which  hold  on  the  cover. 


C,  repvefeats  the  general  form  of  the  Aider-holder.  Microfcrf 
It  confifts  6f  a  cylindrical  tube,  in  which  an  inner  tube  "  "v  — ■ 
is  forced  up  by  a  fpring.  It  is  ufed  to  receive  the 
ivory  or  any  other  Aider,  in  which  the  tranfparent 
objefts  are  placed ;  thefe  are  to  be  Aid  between  the 
two  upper  plates :  the  hollow  part  in  one  of  the  plate* 
is  defigned  for  the  glafs  tubes. 

t>»  the  condenfing  lens  and  its  tube,  which  fitsinto 
the  Aider-holder  C,  and  may  be  moved  up  and  down 
in  it.  When  this  piece  is  puftied  up  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  it  condenfes  the  light  of  a  candle,  which  is  refle<ft- 
ed  on  it  by  the  plain  mirror  of  the  compound  micro¬ 
fcope,  and  fpreads  it  Uniformly  over  the  object ;  in 
this  cafe  it  is  beft  adapted  to  the^Aialloweft  magnifiers. 

If  the  deeper  lenfes  are  ufed,  it  ftiould  be  drawn  down, 
or  rather  removed  further  from  the  objedt,  that  it  may 
concentrate  the  light  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  thus 
render  k  more  denfe.  The  condenfing  lens  is  fome¬ 
times  fitted  up  differently ;  but  the  principle  being  the 
fame,  it  will  be  eafy  to  apply  it  to  ufe  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  variations  in  the  mechanifm. 

E,  a  brafs  cone.  It  fixes  under  the  Aider-holder, 
and  is  ufed  to  leffen  occafionally  the  quantity  of  light 
which  comes  from  the  mirror  to  any  objedl. 

F,  a  box  with  two  flat  glaffes,  which  may  be  placed 
at  differeni  diftances  from  each  other  in  order  to  con¬ 
fine  a  fmall  living  infeft. 

G,  a  fmall  brafs  box  to  hold  the  filver  fpeculum  H. 

H,  a  fmall  filver  concave  fpeculum,  defigned  to  re- 
fled!  the  light  from  the  mirror  on  opaque  objedls  ;  it 
ftiould  only  be  ufed  with  the  fhallow  magnifiers.  It  is 
applied  in  different  ways  to  the  compound  microfcope; 
fometimes  to  a  tube  fimilar  to  that  reprefented  at  X, 
which  Aides  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  fometimes 
it  is  ferewed  into  the  ring  of  the  piece  Qj  the  pin 
of  this  generally  fits  into  one  of  the  holes  in  the  ftage. 

When  this  fpeculum  is  ufed,  the  Aider-holder  ftiould  be 
removed. 

I,  a  fiftj-pan,  whereon  a  fmall  fiih  may  be  fattened, 
in  order  to  view  the  circulation  of  the  blood :  its  tail 
is  to  be  fpread  acrofs  the  oblong  hole  at  the  fmalleft 
end,  and  tied  fall  by  means  of  the  ribbon  fixed  there¬ 
to,  by  Aioving  the  knob  which  is  on  the  back  of  it 
through  the  Ait  made  in  the  ftage  ;  the  tail  of  the  fifli 
maybe  brought  under  the  lens  which  is  in  ufe. 

K,  a  cylindrical  piece,  intended  for  the  folar  opaque 
microfcope  :  by  pulling  back  the  fpiral  fpring,  fmaller 
or  larger  obje&s  may  be  confined  in  it. 

h,  A  pair  of  triangular  nippers  for  taking  hold  of 
and  confining  a  large  objeft. 

L,  a  long  fteel  wire,  with  a  fmall  pair  of  pliers  at 
one  end  and  a  fteel  point  at  the  other :  the  wire  Aips 
backwards  or  forwards  in  a  fpring  tube,  which  is  af¬ 
fixed  to  a  joint,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  pin  to  fit 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  ftage ;  this  piece  is  ufed  to 
confine  fmall  objefts. 

/,  A  fmall  ivo  y  cylinder  that  fits  on  the  pointed 
end  of  the  fteel  wire  L  ;  it  is  defigned  to  receive 
opaque  objefts.  Light-coloured  ones  are  to  be  ftuck 
on  the  dark  fide,  and  vice  verfa. 

M,  a  convex  lens,  which  fits  to  the  ftage  by  means 

of 


nial  of  their  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  an  individual,  or  as  defigned  to  infinuate  any  preference  over  other* 
in  the  fame  line,  where  fach  preference  has  not  been  already  bellowed  by  the  public. 
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>e  of  the  long  pin  adhering  to  it.  This  piece  is  defigned  addition  of  a  micrometer  ;  for  the  ufe  and  advantages  M'crofcop® 

“  to  colleft  the  light  from  the  fun  or  a  candle,'  and  to  of  which,  fee  the  article  Micrometer.  - r~~“* 

throw  them  on  any  objedfc  placed  on  the  ftage :  but  it  n  r  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

is  very  little  ufed  at  prefer.  HaV.1NG  Pre/ent5d  om  readers  with  defcnptions  of 

N,  a  brafs  Aider,  into  which  Is  fitted  a  flat  piece  of  *he  ™"OU8  mif?r°fcoPes  generally  ufed,  we  think  it 

glafs,  and  a  brjfs  Aider  containing  four  fmall  glafles,  U.r  ^  ° ,  P?ln  ,  °*J  ?  1  em  th°fe  which  we  con- 

one  m  two  of  them  concave,  the  Others  flat ;  it  is  de-  “1V*to  b^^ated  tG  anfw5rr  Je  purpofes  of 
figned  to  confine  fmall  living  obje&s,  and  when  ufed  is  -C  -  r/;e  T  w.  Preients  itfelf  to  our  mind 
to  be  placed  between  the  two  upper  plates  of  the  Aider-  1  tba*°f  E!Us  /  II  18  be“er  adapted,  than  any  other 
Voider.  portable  microfcope,  to  the  purpofe  of  general  obfer- 

O,  a  glafs  tube  to  receive  a  fmall  fifli,  &c.  Vat,.°n  5  fimPle  in  its  conilruftion,  and  general  in  its 

P,  reprefents  one  of  the  ivory  Aideis,  wherein  ob-  app  ica  ion.  o  t  oe  w  o  prefer  a  double  micro- 

jefts  are  placed  between  two  pieces  of  talc,  and  con-  p^rviri  T  ,reCT°,mmend  that  figured  in  Plate 

fined  by  a  brafs  ring.  u  rS  i  r(  *2, )  J*  °PaAue *^3,  as  infefts,  &c. 

Q,  a  piece  to  hold  the  fpeculum  H :  this  piece  is  e  u  je  s  o  inve  igation,  the  Lucemal  Microfcope 
generally  fitted  to  the  microfcope  reprefented  at  fig.  1 2.  ^a,m?  tbe  Pr^ference  -'hut  if  amufement  alone  guides 

R,  a  pair  of  forceps,  to  take  up  any  occafional  ob-  e  C  °lce*  e  oar  Microfcope  mult  be  fixed  upon. 

S,  a  camel’s  hair  pencil  to  bruih  the  dull  off  the  .  ^YE  n°^  Proc5€d  to  ^xPjain  f°me  neceflary  par- 

glafles;  the  upper  part  of  the  quill  is  fcooped  out,  to  ]®u  ars^ trc  Pe  the  method  of  ufing  microfcopesj 
take  up  a  drop  of  any  fluid,  and  place  it  on  either  of  after  which,  we  fhaU  fubjoin  an  enumeration  of  theprin- 
the  glafles  for  examination.  c. pal  obj efts  Afcoyered  or  eluc.dated  by  their  means. 

T,  an  inftrument  for  cutting  thin  tranfverfe  fe&ions  r  "  18  uJe  r  Adams,  in  his  Ejfay  on  the  Micro- 

©f  wood.  It  confifts  of  a  wooden  bafe,  which  fup-  J™Pe'  as  een  veT  copious ;  with  a  view,  as  he  in¬ 
ports  four  brafs  pillars;  on  the  top  of  the  pillars  is  to  remove  the  common  complaint  made  by 

placed  a  flat  piece  of  brafs,  near  the  middle  of  which  J*r  Baker’  that  many  pf  thofe  who  purchafe  micro- 
there  is  a  triangular  hole.  fc°Pe®  are  “>.ll1ttler  acquainted  with  their  general  and 

A  fliarp  knife,  which  moves  in  a  diagonal  diredion,  f  ten  five  ufefulnefs,  and  fo  much  at  a  lofs  for  objefts 
is  fixed  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  afore-mentioned  plate,  f°  exapllne  by  them,  that  after  diverting  their  friends 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  edge  always  coincides  °^e,  ew  in}.e  Wlt  what  they  find  in  the  Aiders 
with  the  furface  thereof.  wbluch  ge8era%  accompany  the  inftrument,  or  perhaps 

The  knife  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  1w!“l  or  three  common  objefts,  the  microfcope  is 
means  of  the  handle •<*.  The  piece  of  wood  is  placed  Ia,d  ,  as  of  llttlc  ™r}htr,  vaIue  5  whereas  no  inftru- 
in  the  triangular  trough  which  is  under  the  brafs  5nenf  ias  aPPeared  in  the  world  capable  of  afford- 
plate,  and  is  to  be  kept  fteady  therein  by  a  milled  lng  lo  conftant,  various,  and  fatisfaftory  an  entertain- 
fcrew  which  is  fitted  to  the  trough  ;  the  wood  is  meTntTto  tbe  m‘nd*  .  r 

to  be  prefled  forward  for  cutting  by  the  micrometer  f  n  uiiug  the  microfcope,  there  are  three  things  ne- 
fcrew  b.  -  ceflary  to  be  confidered.  (1.)  The  preparation  and 

The  pieces  of  wood  ftiould  be  applied  to  this  in-  adjuftment  of  the  inftrument  itfelf.  (2.)  The  proper 
ftrument  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the  fluantl*T  °j.bgbt»  and  jhe  beft  uicthod  of  adapting 
ground,  or  elfe  they  ftiould  be  foaked  for  fome  time  in  l  ,  •  The  method  of  preparing  the 

water,  to  foften  them  fo  that  they  may  not  hurt  the  ,  ^  ,  lo  tbat  tbeir  texture  may  be  properly  un- 

edge  of  the  knife.  derfto°d:  .  ' 

When  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  brought  in  contact  ,  .**  *  'th  regard  to  the  microfcope  itfelf,  the  firft 
with  the  piece  of  wood,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  of  Jbin1g  nece“ary  be  examined  is,  whether  the  glafles 
wine  ftiould  be  poured  on  the  furface  of  the  wood,  to  he  clean  or  not;  if  they  are  not  fo,  they  muft  be  wiped 
prevent  its  curling  up  ;  it  will  alfo  make  it  adhere  to  Tth  3  Plece  j  ‘°ft  leather,  taking  care  not  to  foil 
the  knife,  from  which  it  may  be  removed  by  prefling  a  1  em  afterwards  with  the  tingere;  and,  in  replacing 
piece  of  blotting  paper  on  it.  ur™’  C^re  be  taken  nof  to  place  them  in  an 

y.  An  appendage  to  the  cutting  engine,  which  is  °b  "tuat'on.  We  muft  likewife  be  careful  not 
to  be  ufed  infteadof  the  micrometer  fcrew,  being  pre-  Ct  t  le  hreath  fall  upon  the  glafles,  nor  to  hold 
ferred  to  it  by  fome.  It  ii  placed  over  the  triangular  ,alPart  °f  the  body  of  the  initrument  where  the 
hole,  and  kept  flat  down  upon  the  furface  of  the  brafs  g,a‘  eS  .a,re  P'aced  with  a  warm  hand  ;  becaufe  thus 
plate,  while  the  piece  of  wood  is  prefled  againft  a  cir-  the  “lo*fture  exPe“ed  by  the  heat  from  the  metal  will 
cular  piece  of  brafs  which  is  on  the  under  fide  of  it.  £ondeufe  upon  the  glafs,  and  prevent  the  objedt 
This  circular  piece  of  brafs  is  fixed  to  a  fcrew,  by  Jrom  being  ^luncxly  feen-  The  object  ftiould  be 
which  its  di  fiance  from  the  flat  plate  on  which  the  knife  bn^g  U  a®  near  tbe  “n^rc  °/  tke  field  of  view  as 
moves  may  be  regulated.  potlible  ;  for  there  only  it  will  be  exhibited  in  the 

s,  An  ivory  box*  containing  at  one  end  fpare  talc  freateft  Perfeaion-  Tbe  eye  AiOuld  be  moved  up  and 
for  the  ivory  Aiders,  and  at  the  other  fpare  rings  for  .?,w?  fr°m  the  eye  glafs  of  a  compound  microfcope, 
prelfing  the  talcs  together  and  confining  them  to  the  , T f.  btuatf?n  1S  /ound  where  the  largeft  field  and 

Aider.  molt  difiinct  view  of  the  objedt  are  to  be  had:  but  eve- 

a  ,  r  ,  ry  perfon  ought  to  adjuft  the  microfcope  to  his  own 

hi  r  •?  fhaS, been  related  °f  Microfcopes,  they  eye,  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  fituation  it  was  pla- 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  complete  without  the  valuable  ced  in  by  another.  A  fmall  magnifying  power  ftiould 

afway  » 
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Microfcope  always  be  begun  with  ;  by  which  means  the  obferver  then  take  a  deep  convex  lens,  mounted  on  a  femicircle  MIei 

’  will  bell  obtain  an  exad  idea  of  the  fituation  and  and  Hand,  fo  that  its  pofition  may  eafily  be  varied:  — 

connexion  of  the  whole ;  and  will  of  confequence  be  place  this  lens  between  the  objed  and  the  window,  fo 

lefs  liable  to  form  any  erroneous  opinion  when  the  that  it  may  colled  a  confiderable  number  of  folar  rays, 

parts  are  viewed  feparately  by  a  lens  of  greater  power,  and  refrad  them  on  the  objed  or  the  mirror  of  the 

Objeds  (hould  alfo  be  examined  firfl  in  their  mod  na-  microfcope.  If  the  light  thus  colleded  from  the  fun 

tural  pofition  :  for  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  we  (hall  be  too  powerful,  it  may  be  leffened  by  placing  a  piece 

be  apt  to  form  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  ilrudure  of  oiled  paper,  or  a  piece  of  glafs  lightly  greyed,  be- 

of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  eonnedion  and  ufe  tween  the  objed  and  lens.  Thus  a  proper  degree  of 
of  the  parts.  A  living  animal  ought  to  be  as  little  light  may  be  obtained,  and  diffufed  equally  all  over 
hurt  or  difcoinpofed  as  poffible.  the  furfaee  of  an  objed  :  a  circumllanoe  which  ought 

From  viewing  an  objed  properly,  we  may  acquire  to  be  particularly  attended  to  ;  for  if  the  light  be 
a  knowledge  of  it3  nature :  but  this  cannot  be  done  thrown  irregularly  upon  it,  no  diftind  view  can  be 
without  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubjed,  much  obtained.  Jf  we  mean  to  make  ufe  of  the  folar  light, 
patience,  and  many  experiments  ;  as  in  a  great  num-  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  darken  the  room,  and 
ber  of  cafes  the  images  will  referable  each  other,  to  relied  the  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  abovementioned 
though  derived  from  very  different  fubftances.  Mr  lens  by  means  of  the  mirror  of  a  folar  microfcope  fix- 
Baker  therefore  advifes  us  not  to  form  an  opinion  too  ed  to  the  window-ihutter  ;  for  thus  the  obferver  will 
fuddenly  after  viewing  a  microfcopical  objed  ;  nor  to  be  enabled  to  preferve  the  light  on  his  objed,  notwith- 
draw  our  inferences  till  after  repeated  experiments  Handing  the  motion  of  the  fun.  But  by  reafon  of  this 
and  examinations  of  the  objed  in  many  different  motion,  and  the  variable  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  fo- 
lights  and  pofitions  ;  to  pafs  no  judgment  upon  lar  obfervations  are  rendered  both  tedious  and  incon- 
things  extended  by  force,  or  contraded  bydrynefs,  venient :  whence  it  will  be  proper  for  the  obferver 
or  in  any  manner  out  of  a  natural  Hate,  without  ma-  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  large  tin  lanthorn,  formed  fome* 
king  fuitable  allowances.  The  true  colour  of  objeds  thing  like  the  common  magic  lanthorn,  capable  of 
cannot  be  properly  determined  by  very  great  magni-  containing  one  of  Argand’s  lamps.  This,  however. 

Hers  ;  for  as  the  pores  and  interflices  of  an  objed  are  ought  not  to  be  of  the  fountain  kind,  leH  the  rarefac- 
enlarged  according  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the  tion  of  the  air-  in  the  lanthorn  fhould  force  the  oil  over. 
glalTes  made  ufe  of,  the  component  particles  of  its  There  ought  to  be  an  aperture  in  the  front  of  the 
fubflance  will  appear  feparated  many  thoufand  times  lanthorn,  which  may  be  moved  up  and  down,"  and  be 
farther  afunder  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye  :  hence  capable  of  holding  a  lens ;  by  which  means  a  pleafant 
the  refledion  of  the  light  from  thefe  particles  will  and  uniform  as  well  as  Hrong  light  may  eafily  be  prg~ 
be  very  different,  and  exhibit  different  colours.  It  is  cured.  The  lamp  (hould  likewife  move  on  a  rod,  fo 
likewife  fomewhat  difficult  to  obferve  opaque  objeds ;  that  it  may  be  calily  raifed  or  depreffed.  This  Ian- 
and  as  the  apertures  of  the  larger  magnifiers  are  but  thorn  may  likewife  be  ufed  (or  many  other  purpofes ; 
fmall,  they  are  not  proper  for  the  purpofe.  If  an  ob-  as  viewing  of  pidures,  exhibiting  microfcopic  objeds 
jed  be  fo  very  opaque,  that  no  light  will  pafs  through  on  a  fereen,  &c.  A  weak  light,  however,  is  bell  for 
it,  as  much  as  poffible  muH  be  thrown  upon  the  up-  viewing  many  tranfparent  objeds:  among  which  we 
per  furfaee  of  it.  Some  confideration  is  likewife  ne-  may  reckon  the  prepared  eyes  of  flies,  as  well  as  the 
ceffary  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  motion  of  li-  animalcules  in  fluids.  The  quantity  of  light  from  a 
ving  creatures,  or  even  of  fluids,  when  feen  through  lamp  or  candle  may  be  leffened  by  removing  the  mi* 
the  microfcope  ;  for  as  the  moving  body,  and  the  crefcope  to  a  greater  diflance  from  them,  or  by  dimi- 
fpace  wherein  it  moves,  are  magnified,  the  motion  nilhing  the  ffrength  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  the 
will  alfo  be  increafed.  objeds.  This  may  very  conveniently  be  done  by 

2.  On  the  management  of  the  light  depends  in  a  pieces  of  black  paper  with  circular  apertures  of  diffe- 
great  meafure  the  difiindnef3  of  the  vifion :  and  as,  in  rent  fixes,  and  placing  a  larger  or  fmaller  one  upon  the 
order  to  have  this  in  the  greateff  perfedion,  we  mull  refleding  mirror,  as  occafion  may  require.  There  is 
adapt  the  quantity  of  light  to  the  nature  of  the  .objed  an  oblique  fituation  ef  the  mirrors,  which  makes  like- 
and  the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  it  is  therefore  necef-  wife  an  oblique  refledion  of  the  light  eafily  dffcovered 
fary  to  view  it  in  various  degrees  of  light.  In  fome  by  pradice,  (but  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  gi- 
objeds,  it  is  difficult  to  difiinguiffi  between  a  promi-  ven  in  theory)  ;  and  which  will  exhibit  an  objed  more 
nence  and  a  depreffion,  a  (hadow  or  a  black  Hain  ;  or  dillindly  than  any  other  pofition,  (howing  the  furfaee, 
between  a  refledion  of  light  and  whitenefs,  which  is  as  well  as  thofe  parts  through  which  the  light  is  tranf- 
particularly  obfervable  in  the  eye  of  the  lilella  and  mitted.  The  light  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is  generally 
other  flies:  all  of  thefe  appearing  very  different  in  better  for  viewing  microfcopic  objeds  than  day-light  ;  ‘ 

one  pofition  from  what  they  do  in  another.  The  bright-  it  being  more  eafy  to  modify  the  former  than  the  lat- 
nefs  of  an  objed  likewife  depends  on  the  quantity  of  ter,  and  to  throw  it  upon  the-  objeds  with  different 
light,  the  diflindnefs  of  vifion,  and  on  regulating  degrees  of  denfity. 

the  quantity  to  the  objed;  for  fome  will  be  in  a  3.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  objeds,  Swam- 

manner  loH  in  a  quantity  of  fight  fcarce  fufficient  to  merdam  has,  in  that  particular,  excelled  almoH  all 

render  another  vifible.  other  invefligators  who  either  preceded  of  have 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  Hrong  light  may  fucceeded  him.  He  was  fo  afiiduous  and  indefati-  j 
be  thrown  upon  objeds  ;  as  by  means  of  the  fun  and  gable,  that  neither  difficulty  nor  difappointment  could  j, 

a  convex  lens.  For  this  purpofe,  the  microfcope  is  make  the  leafl  impreffion  upon  hiA  ;  and  he  never  j 

to  be  placed  about  three  feet  from  a  fouthern  window, ;  abandoned  the  purfuit  of  any  objed  until  he  had  ob- 
N  219.  1  tained 
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S&crofcope  talned  a  fatisfaftory  idea  of  it.  Unhappily,  however, 
»  the  methods  he  made  ufe  of  in  preparing  his  objefts 
for  the  miefofcope  are  now  eneirely  unknown.  Dr 
Boerhaave  examined  with  the  ftrifteft  attention  all  the 
letters  and  manufcripts  of  Swammerdam  which  lie 
could  find ;  but  his  refearches  were  far  from  being 
fuccefsful.  The  following  particulars,  however,  have 
thus  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

Fordiffefting  of fmcll  infeQs,  Swammerdam  had  a  brtfs 
table  made  by  S.  Mufchenbroek,  to  which  were  affix¬ 
ed  two  brafs  arms  moveable  at  pleafure  to  any  part  of 
it.  The  upper  part  of  thefe  vertical  arms  was  con- 
ftrufted  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  have  a  flow  vertical 
motion  ;  by  which  means  the  operator  could  readily 
alter  their  height  as  he  faw  convenient.  One  of  thefe 
arms  was  to  hold  the  minute  objefts,  and  the  other  to 
apply  the  microfcope. 

The  lenfes  of  Swammerdam’s  microfcopes  were 
of  various  fizes  as  well  as  foci  i  but  all  of  them  the 
heft  that  could  be  procured,  both  for  the  tranfparency 
of  the  glafs  and  the  finenefs  of  the  workmanfliip.  His 
obfervations  were  always  begun  with  the  fmalleft  mag¬ 
nifiers,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  the  greateft  ;  but 
in  the  ufe  of  them,  he  was  fo  exceedingly- dexterous, 
that  he  made  every  obfervationfubfervient  to  that  which 
fucceeded  it,  and  all  of  them  to  the  confirmation  of 
each  other,  and  to  the  "completing  of  the  defcription. 
His  chief  art  feems  to  have  been  in  conftrufting  fcif- 
fars  of  an  exquifite  finenefs,  and  making  them  very 
lharp.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  cut  very  minute  ob¬ 
jects  to  much  more  advantage  than  could  be  done  by 
knive3  and  lancets ;  for  thefe,  though  ever  fo  lharp  and 
fine,  are  apt  to  diforder  delicate  fubftances  by  dis¬ 
placing  fome  of  the  filaments,  and  drawing  them  af¬ 
ter  them  as  they  pafs  through  the  bodies  5  but  the 
Iciflars  cut  them  all  equally.  The  knives,  lancets, 
and  ftyles  he  made  ufe  of  in  his  difleftions,  were  fo 
fine  that  he  could  not  fee  to  lharpen  them  without 

I  the  afiiftance  of  a  magnifying  glafs ;  but  with  thefe  he 

could  diffeft  the  inteftines  of  bees  with  the  fame  accu¬ 
racy  that  the  bell  anatomifts  can  do  thofe  of  large 
animals.  He  made  ufe  alfo  of  very  fmall  glafs  tnbes 
no  thicker  than  a  brittle,  and  drawn  to  a  very  fine 
point  at  one  end,  but  thicker  at  the  other.  Thefe 
were  for  the  purpofe  of  blowing  up,  and  thus  render¬ 
ing  vifible  the  fmalleft  vefiels  whicl}  could  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  microfcope  ;  to  trace  their  courfes  and 
communications,  or  fometimes  to  injeft  them  with 
coloured  liquors. 

Swammerdam  fometimes  made  ufe  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
water,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  for  fuffocating  the  infefts 
he  wilhed  to  examine  5  and  would  preferve  them  for 
a  time  in  thefe  liquids.  Thus  he  kept  the  parts  from 

I  putrefying,  and  gave  them  befides  fuch  additional 

ftrength  and  firmnefs,  as  rendered  the  difleftions  much 
more  eafy  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been.  Ha¬ 
ving  then  divided  the  body  tranfverfely  with  the 
feifiars,  and  made  what  obfervations  he  could  with¬ 
out  farther  diffeftion,  he  proceeded  to  extra  ft  the 
inteftines  carefully  with  very  fine  inftruments,  to 
tvalh  away  the  fat  in  the  like  careful  manner ;  and 
thus  to  put  the.  parts  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  would 
beft  expofe  them  to  view  ;  but  thefe  operations  are 
beft  performed  while  the  infefts  are  in  their  nympha 
ftate.  r 

Von.  XI.  Part  II. 


Sometimes  the  delicate  vifeera  of  the  infefts,  after  Microfcope 
having  been  fuffocated  as  abovementioned,  were  put 
into  water ;  after  which,  having  ftinken  them  gently, 
he  procured  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  efpe- 
cially  the  air  vefiels,  which  laft  he  could  thus  feparate 
entire  from  all  the  other  parts,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  beheld  them  ;  as  thefe  vefiels  cannot  be  d'if- 
tinftly  fieen  in  any  other  manner,  or  indeed  in  any 
way  whatever,  without  injuring  them.  Frequently  al¬ 
fo  he  ia'efted  water  with  a  fyringe  to  cleanfe  the  parts 
thoroughly,  after -which  he  blew  them  up  with  air  and 
dried  them  ;  thus  rendering  them  durable,  and  fit  for 
examination  at  a  proper  opportunity.  Sometimes  he 
made  very  important  difeoveries,  by  examining  infefts 
which  he  had  preferved  for  feveral  years  in  balfam. 

Other  infefts  he  punftured  with  a  very  fine  needle  ; 
and  after  fqueezing  out  all  their  moifture  through 
the  holes  made  in  this  manner,  he  filled  them  with  air, 
by  means  of  very  (lender  glafs  tubes;  then  dried  them 
in  the  (hade;  and  laftly  anointed  them  with  oil  of  fpike 
in  which  a  little  rofin  had  been  dilfolved ;  and  by 
which  means  they,  for  a  long  time,  retained  their  pro¬ 
per  forms.  He  was  likewife  in  pofiefiion  of  a  Angu¬ 
lar  fecret,  by  which  he  could  preferve  the  limbs  of  in¬ 
fefts  as  limber  and  perfpicuous  as  ever  they  had  been. 

He  ufed  to  make  a  fmall  punfture  or  incifion  in 
the  tails  of  worms  ;  and  after  having  with  great  cau¬ 
tion  fqueezed  out  all  the  humours,  as  well  as  great  part 
of  the  vifeera,  he  injefted  them  with  wax  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  living  crea¬ 
tures  in  perfeft  health.  He  found  that  the  fat  of 
all  infefts  was  entirely  diffolvable  in  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  plainly  to  dif- 
cern  the  vifeera ;  though,  after  this  diflolution,  it  was 
neceflary  to  cleanfe  and  wafli  them  frequently  in  clean 
water.  In  this  manner  he  would  frequently  have  fpent 
whole  days  in  the  preparation  of  a  Angle  caterpillar, 
and  cleanfing  it  from  its  fat,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
true  fituation  of  the  infeft’s  heart.  He  had  a  Angular 
dexterity  in  ftripping  off  the  (kins  of  caterpillars  that 
were  on  the  point  of  fpinning  their  cones.  This  was 
done  by  letting  them  drop  by  their  threads  into  fealding 
water,  and  then  fuddenly  withdrawing  them.  Thus 
the  epidermis  peeled  off  very  eafily :  and,  when  this 
was  done,  he  put  them  into  diftilled  vinegar  and  fpirit 
of  wine  mixed  together  in  equal  proportions ;  which, 
by  giving  a  due  degree  of  firmnefs  to  the  parts,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  feparating  them  with  very 
little  trouble  from  the  exuvise,  without  any  danger  to 
the  internal  parts.  Thus  the  nymph  could  be  (hown 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  caterpillar  and  the  butterfly 
in  the  nymph ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  thofe 
who  look  into  the  works  of  Swammerdam,  will  be 
amply  recompenfed,  whether  they  confider  the  unex¬ 
ampled  labour  or  the  piety  of  the  author. 

M.  Lyonet,  a  late  eminent  naturalift,  ufually  drown¬ 
ed  the  infefts  he  defigned  to  examine;  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  preferve  both  the  foftnefs  and  tranf¬ 
parency  of  the  parts.  According  to  him,  the  infeft, 
if  very  fmall,  viz.  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  little  more, 
in  length,  (hould  be  diflefted  on  a  glafs  fomewhat  con¬ 
cave.  If  it  (hould  be  fufpefted  that  the  infeft  will  pu¬ 
trefy  by  keeping  for  a  few  days,  fpirit  of  win*  diluted 
with  water  mutt  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  pure  water. 

The  infeft  muft  be  fuffered  to  dry  ;  after  which  it  may 
4  Z  fee 
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Microfcope  be  fattened  by  a  piece  of  foft  wax,  and  again  covered 
*-■  >  with  water.— Larger  objedts  (hould  be  placed  in  a 

trough  of  thin  wood  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  bottom 
of  a  common  chip-box  will  anfwer  very  well ;  only 
furrounding  the  edge  of  it  with  foft  wax,  to  keep  in 
the  water  or  other  fluid  employed  in  preferving  the  in- 
fedt.  The  body  is  then  to  be  opened;  and  if  the  parts 
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knife  or  a  pair  of  fciffara.  The  wing  (hould  be  pref-  Microfcopcfe 
fed  for  fome  time  between  the  thumb  and  finger  before 
it  be  removed;  it  (hould  then  be  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  paper,  and  again  prefled  for  at  lead  an 
hour ;  after  which  time,  as  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
its  folding  up  any  more,  it  may  be  put  between  the 
talcs,  and  applied  to  the  microfcope.  Similar  care  is 


are  foft  like  thofe  of  a  caterpillar,  they  (hould  be  turn-  requifite  in  difplaying  the  wings  of  the  notonedta  and 
ed  back,  and  fixed  to  the  trough  by  fmall  pins,  which  other  water-infedts,  as  well  as  moil  kinds  of  grylli. 
ought  to  be  fet  by  a  fmall  pair  of  nippers.  At  the  The  minute  fcales  or  feathers ,  which  cover  the 
fame  time,  the  flcin  being  ftretched  by  another  pair  of  wing3  of  moths  or  butterflies,  afford  very  beautiful  ob- 
iiner  forceps,  the  infedl  mutt  be  put  into  water,  and  jects  for  the  microfcope.  Thofe  from  one  part  of  the 
di ffedted  therein,  occafionally  covering  it  with  fpirit  wing  frequently  differ  in  (hape  from  fuch  as  are  taken 
of  wine.  Thus  the  fubjedt  will  be  preferved  in  per-  from  other  parts;,  and  near  the  thorax,  (boulder,  and 
fedlion,  fo  that  its  parts  may  be  gradually  unfolded,  no  on  the  fringes  of  the  wings,  we  generally  meet  with 
other  change  being  perceived  than  that  the  foft  elattic  hair  inftead  of  fcales.  The  whole  may  be  brnflied 
parts  become  ftiff  and  opaque,  while  fome  others  lofe  off  the  wing,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  by  means  of 
their  colour.  a  camel’s-hair  pencil ;  after  which  the  hairs  can  be 

The  following  inftruments  were  made  ufe  of  by  M.  feparated  with  the  affillarree  of  a  common  magnifying 
Lyonet  in  his  diffedtion  of  the  Chenille  4e  Sauls  A  glafs. 


pair  of  fciffars  as  fmall  as  could  be  made,  with  long  and 
fine  arms :  A  pair  of  forceps,  with  their  ends  fo 
nicely  adjufted,  that  they  could  eafily  lay  hold  of  a 
fpider’s  thread,  or  a  grain  of  fand  r  Two  fine  fteel 


It  is  likewife  a  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty  to 
diffedt  properly  the  probofcis  of  infedts,  fuch  as  the: 
gnat,  tabanus,  &e.  and  the  experiment  mutt  be  repeat¬ 
ed  a  great  number  of  times  before  the  ftrudture  and  fi- 


needles  fixed  in  wooden  handles,  about  two  inches  and  tuation  of  the  parts  can  be  thoroughly  irtveftigated,  a 


three  quarters  in  length;  which  were  the  moft  general¬ 
ly  ufeful  inftruments  he  employed. 

Dr  Hooke,  who  likewife  made  many  microfcopic 
obfervations,  takes  notice,  that  the  common  ant  or 
pifmire  is  much  more  troublefome  to  draw  than  other 
infedts,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  body  in  a 
quiet  natural  pofture.  If  its  feet  be  fettered  with  wax 
or  glue,  while  the  animal  remains  alive,  it  fo  twifts  its 


the  obferver  will  frequently  difeover  in  one  what- 
he  could  not  in  another.  The  .ctilk&or  of  the  lee,. 
which  forms  a  very  curious  objedt,  ought  to  be  firft 
carefully  wafhed  in  fpirit  of  turpentine ;  by  which- 
means  it  will  be  freed  from  the  undtuous  matter  adhe¬ 
ring  to  it :  when  dry,  it  is  again  to  be  wa(hed  with  a 
camel’s-hairpencifto  difengage  and  bring  forward  the 
fmall  hairs  which  form  part  of  this  microfcopic  beauty- 


body,  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of  gaining  a  proper  The  beft  method  of  managing  the  flings  of  infedts, 
view  of  it ;  and  if  it  be  killed  before  any  obfervatiorr  which  are  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  reafon  of  their 
is  made,  the  (hape  is  often  fpoiled  before  it  can  be  exa-  hardnefs,  is  to  foak  the  cafe  and  the  reft  of  the  appa- 
mined.  The  bodies  of  many  minute  infedts,  when  their  rattts  for  fome  time  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  turpentine ;  then 
life  is  deftroyed,  inftantly-ihrivel  up;  and  this  is  obfer-  lay  them  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  with  a  blunt  knife 
vable  even  in  plants  as  well  as  infedts,  the  furface  of  draw  out  the  fting,  holding  the  (heath  with  the  nail 
thefe  fmall  bodies  being  affedted  by  the  lead  change  of  of  the  finger  or  any  blunt  inftrument ;  but  great  care 
air ;  which  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  ant.  If  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  feelers ,  which  when  clean- 
this  creature,  however,  be  dropped  into  rectified  fpirit  ed  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  objedt.  The  beard 
of  wine,  it  will  inftantly  be  killed;  and  when  it  is  taken  of  the  lepas  antifera  is  to  be  foaked  in  clean  foft  water, 
out,  the  fpirit  of  wine  evaporates,  leaving  the  animal  frequently  bruftiing  it  while  wet  with  a  camel's-hair 


dry,  and  in  its  natural  pofltire,  or  at  leaft  in  fuch 
ftate  that  it  may  eafily  be  placed  in  whatever  pofture 
we  pleafe. 

Parts  of  InfeEls.  The  wings ,  in  many  infedts,.  aTe 
fo  tranfparent,  that  they  require  no  previous  prepara¬ 
tion  :  but  fome  of  thofe  that  are  folded  up  under  elytra 
or  cafes,  require  a  confiderable  fhare  of  dexterity  to  un¬ 
fold  them  ;  for  thefe  wings  are  naturally  endowed  with 
fuch  a  fpring,  that  they  immediately  fold  themfelves 
again,  unlefs  care  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  The 


pencil :  after  it  is  dried,  the  bruftung  muft  be  repeat¬ 
ed  with  a  dry  pencil  t©  difengage  and  feparate  the  hairs, 
which  are  apt  to  adhere  together. 

To  view  to  advantage  the  fat,  brains ,  and  other  (i- 
rnihr  fubftances.  Dr  Hooke  advifes  to  render  the  fur- 
face  fmooth,  by  preffing  it  between  two  plates  of  thin 
glafs,  by  which  means  the  matter  will  be  rendered 
much  thinner  and  more  tranfparent :  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  it  appears  confufed,  by  reafon  of  the  parts 
lying  too  thick  upon  one  another.  For  mufcular fibre 


wing  of  the  earwig,  when  expanded,  is  of  a  tole-  take  apiece  of  the  fle(h,  thin  and  dry;  moifteu  it  with 


rable  fize,  yet  i3  folded  up  under  a  cafe  not  one 
eighth  part  of  its  bulk;  and  the  texture  of  this 
wing  renders  it  difficult  to  be  unfolded.  This  is  done 
with  the  leaft  trouble  immediately  after  the  infeft 
is  killed/  Holding  then  the  creature  by  the  thorax, 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  with  a  blunt-point¬ 
ed  pin  endeavour  gently  to  open  it,  by  fprcadirtg  it 
over  the  fore-finger,  and  at  the  fame  time  gradually 


warm  water,  and  after  this  is  evaporated  the  veffels 
will  appear  more  plain  and  diftindt  ;  and  by  repeated 
macerations  they  appear  ftill-more  fo.  The  exuvix  of 
infedts  afford  a  pleafing  objedt,  and  require  but  little 
preparation.  If  bent  or  curled  up,  they  will  become 
fo  relaxed  by  being  kept  a  few  hours  in  a  moift  at- 
mofphere,  that  you  may  eafily  extend  them  to  their 
natural  pofitions ;  or  the  (team  of  warm  water  will  an- 


fliding  the  thumb  over.  it.  When  the  wing  is  fuffi-  fwer  the  puipofe  very  well, 
ciaitly  expanded,  feparate  it  from  the  ipfedt  by  a  (harp  The  eyes  of  infedts  in  general  form  very  curious 

•3 


and 
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TVIirrofcoye  and  beautiful  objefts.  Thofe  of  the  libeltula  and  other 
‘ 1  *  flics,  as  well  as  of  the  lobfter,  8c c.  muft  firft  be  cleaned 

from  the  blood,  &c.  after  which  they  Ihould  be  foaked 
in  water  for  fome  days :  one  or  two  (kins  are  then  to  be 
feparated  from  the  eye,  which  would  be  otherwife  too 
opaque  and  confufed  ;  but  fome  care  is  requifite  in  this 
operation  ;  for  if  the  lkin  be  rendered  too  thin,  it  is 
impofiible  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  organization  of 
the  part.  In  fome  fubftances,  however,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  fuch,  that  by  altering  the  texture  of  the  part, 
we  deftroy  the  objedts  which  we  wilh  to  obferve.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  nerves,  tendons,  mufcular  fibres, 
many  of  which  are  viewed  to  moll  advantage  when 
floating  in  fome  tranfparent  fluid.  Thus  very 
few  of  the  mufcular  fibres  can  be  difcovered  when 
we  attempt  to  view  them  in  the  open  air,  though  great 
numbers  may  be  feen  if  they  be  placed  in  water  or  oil. 
By  viewing  the  thread  of  a  ligament  in  this  manner, 
we  find  it  compofed  of  a  vaft  number  of  fmooth  round 
threads  lying  clofe  together.  Elaftic  ofcjeits  fliQjjld  be 
pulled  or  ftretched  out  while  they  are  under  the  mi- 
crofeope,  that  the  texture  and  nature  of  thofe  parts, 
the  figure  of  which  is  altered  by  being  thus  pulled  out, 
may  be  more  fully  difcovered. 

Other  objects.  To  examine  bones  by  the  microfcope, 
they  fliould  firft  be  viewed  as  opaque  objects ;  but  af¬ 
terwards,  by  procuring  thin  dices  of  them,  they  may 
be  viewed  as  tranfparent.  The  fedtions  fliould  be  cut 
in  all  directions,  and  be  well  walhed  and  cleaned ;  and 
in  fome  cafes  maceration  will  be  ufeful,  or  the  bones 
may  be  heated  red  hot  in  a  clear  fire,  and  then  taken 
out  ;  by  which  means  the  bony  cells  will  appear  more 
confpicuous.  The  pores  of  the  Jhin  may  be  examined  by 
cutting  oft  a  thin  flice  oft  the  upper  lkin  with  a  razor, 
and  then  a  fecond  from  the  fame  place  ;  applying  the 
latter  to  the  microfcope.  The  lizard,  guana,  8c c.  have 
two  ikins,  one  very  tranfparent,  the  other  thicker  and 
more  opaque  ;  and,  feparating  thefe  two,  you  obtain 
very  beautiful  objects. 

To  view  the  fcales  of  ffh  to  advantage,  they  ought 
to  be  foaked  in  water  for  a  few  days,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  rubbed  to  clean  them  from  the  lkin  and  dirt 
•which  may  adhere  to  them.  The  fcales  of  the  eel  ate 
a  great  curiofity  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  this  creature 
was  not  known  to  have  any  fcales  till  they  were  difco¬ 
vered  by  the  microfcope.  The  method  of  difeovering 
them  is  this.  Take  a  piece  of  the  lkin  of  an  eel  from 
off  its  fide,  and  fpread  it  while  moift  on  a  piece  of 
glafs,  that  it  may  dry  very  fmooth  :  when  thus  dried, 
the  furface  will  appear  all  over  dimpled  or  pitted  by 
the  fcales,  which  lie  under  a  fort  of  cuticle  or  thin 
fkin  ;  which  may  be  raifed  with  the  lharp  point  of  a 
penknife,  together  with  the  fcales,  which  will  then 
•eafily  flip  out  j  and  thus  we  may  procure  as  many  as 
we  pleafe. 

The  leaves  of  many  trees ,  as  well  as  of  fome  plants, 
when  diffecled,  form  a  very  agreeable  objedt.  In  or¬ 
der  to  diffedt  them,  take  a  few  of  the  molt  perfedt 
leaves  you  can  find,  and  place  them  in  a  pan  with  clean 
water.  Let  them  remain  there  three  weeks,  or  a 
month,  without  changing  the  water ;  then  take  them 
up ;  and  if  they  feel  very  foft,  and  almoft  rotten,  they 
-are  fufficiently  foaked.  They  muft  then  be  laid  on  a 
•flat  board,  and  holding  them  by  the  ftalk,  draw  the 
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edge  of  a  knife  over  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaf,  which  M  c 
will  take  off  moft  of  the  lkin.  Then  turn  the  leaf, 
and  do  the  fame  with  the  under  fide  ;  and  when  the 
lkin  is  taken  off  on  both  fides,  walh  out  the  pulpy 
matter,  and  the  fibres  will  be  exhibited  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  The  leaf  may  be  flit  into  two 
parts,  by  fplitting  the  ftalk ;  and  the  Ikins  peeled 
from  the  fibres  will  alfo  make  a  good  objedt.  This 
operation  is  belt  performed  in  the  autumn  :  the  fibres 
of  the  leaves  are  much  ftronger  at  that  feafon,  and 
lefs  liable  to  be  broken. — The  internal  ftrudture  of 
Ihells  may  be  obferved  by  grinding  them  down  on  a 
hone  :  and  all  ores  and  minerals  Ihould  be  carefully 
walhed  and  brulhed  with  a  fmall  brulh  to  remove  any 
fordes  that  may  adhere  to  them. 

To  view  the  circulation  of  the  Hood,  we  muft  ob¬ 
ferve  living  animals  of  the  moft  tranfparent  kind. — - 
A  fmnll  eel  is  fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
in  which  cafe  it  muft  be  clcanfed  from  the  flime 
naturally  adhering  to  it ;  after  which  it  may  be 
put  into  a  tube  filled  with  water,  where  it  can  be 
viewed  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner.  The  tail  of  any 
other  fmall  fill  may  be  viewed  in  the  fame  manner, 
or  put  upon  a  flip  of  flat  glafs,  apd  thus  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  microfcope.  By  filling  the  tube  with  water 
when  an  eel  is  made  ufe  of,  we  prevent  in  a  great 
meafure  the  fliminefs  oftheanimal  from  foiling  the  glafs. 

The  particles  of  the  blood  form  a  very  curious  ob¬ 
ject,  and  have  been  carefully  viewed  by  different  phi- 
lofophers  ;  who,  neverthelefs,  differ  from  one  another 
very  much  in  their  accounts  of  them.  The  bell 
method  of  viewing  thefe  is  to  take  a  fmall  drop  of 
blood  when  warm,  and  fpread  it  as  thin  as  polfiblt 
upon  a  flat  piece  of  glafs.  By  diluting  it  a  little 
with  warm  water,  fome  of  the  large  globules  will  be 
feparated  from  the  fmaller,  and  many  of  them  fubdivi- 
ded ;  or  a  fmall  drop  of  blood  may  be  put  into  a  ca¬ 
pillary  glafs-tube,  and  then  placed  before  the  micro- 
lcope.  Mr  Baker  advifes  warm  milk  as  proper  to  be 
mixed  with  the  blood  ;  but  Mr  Heyvfon,  who  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  moft  accurate  obfetver,  diluted  the  blood 
with  that  fluid  which  undoubtedly  is  more  natural  to 
it,  viz.  its  own  ferumj  by  this  method  he  could  pre- 
ferve  the  fmall  particles  entire,  and  view  them  diftineft- 
ly  ;  and  thus  he  found  that  they  were  not  globular,  as 
had  been  imagined  by  other  anatomifts,  but  flat.  Ha¬ 
ving  fhaken  a  piece  of  the  craffamentum  of  the  blood 
in  feriim  till  the  latter  became  a  little  coloured,  he 
fpread  it  with  a  foft  hair  pencil  on  a  piece  of  thin  glafs, 
which  he  placed  under  the  microfcope,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  be  quite  horizontal,  but  rather  higher 
at  one  end  than  the  other.  Thus  the  feium  flows 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  part ;  and,  as  it  flows, 
fome  of  the  particles  will  be  found  to  fwim  on  their 
flat  fides,  and  will  appear  to  have  a  dark  fpot  in  the 
middle  ;  while  others  will  turn  over  from  one  fide  to 
the  other  as  they  roll  down  the  glafs.  Many  cruel 
experiments  have  been  tried  in  order  to  obferve  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  creatures,  and  an 
apparatus  has  been  invented  for  viewing  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  mefentery  of  a  frog ;  but  as  this  can  an- 
fwer  no  ufeful  purpofe,  and  will  never  be  put  in 
practice  by  perfons  of  humanity,  we  forbear  to  men¬ 
tion  it. 
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II.  Befides 
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IM'cr.ifcopc  II.  Befides  the  objefts  for  the  microfcope  already 
v  mentioned,  there  are  innumerable  others,  fome  hardly 
vifible,  and  others  totally  invifible,  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
and  which  therefore,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  are  de¬ 
nominated, 

Microfcopic  animals.  They  are  the  animalcules  or 
moving  bodies  in  water,  in  which  certain  fubftances 
have  been  infufed ;  and  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  different  kinds.  Thefe  animalcula  are  fometimes 
found  in  water  which  we  would  call  pure,  did  not  the 
microfcopes  difcover  its  minute  inhabitants  ;  but  not 
equally  in  all  kinds  of  water,  or  even  in  all  parts  of  the 
fame  kind  of  it.  The  furfaces  of  infufions  are  general- 
ly*covered  with  a  fcum  which  is  ealily  broken,  but  ac¬ 
quires  thicknefs  by  (landing.  In  this  fcum  the  great- 
eft  number  of  animalcules  are  ufually  found.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  neceffary  to  dilute  the  infufions  ;  but  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  water,  not  only  didd¬ 
led,  but  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  left  it  ftiould 
alfo  have  animalcules  in  it,  and  thus  prove  a  fource  of 
deception.  It  is,  however,  mod  proper  to  obferve 
thofe  minute  objects  after  the  water  is  a  little  evapo¬ 
rated  5  the  attention  being  lefs  diverted  by  a  few  ob- 
jefts  than  when  they  appear  in  great  numbers.  One 
or  two  of  the  animalcules  may  be  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  placing  a  fmall.  drop  of  water  on  the  glafs  near 
that  of  the  infufion  ;  join  them  together  by  making- a 
fmall  connexion  between  them  with  a  pin  ;  and  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  that  an  animalcule  has  entered  the 
clear  drop,  cut  off  the  connexion  again. 

Eels  in  pafte  are  obtained  by  boiling  a  little  flour 
and  water  into  the  confidence  of  book-binders  pafte ; 
then  expofing  it  to  the  air  in  an  open  veffel,  and  beat¬ 
ing  it  frequently  together  to  keep  the  furface  from 
growing  mouldy  or  hard.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
found  peopled  with  myriads  of  little  animals  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  which  are  the  eels  in  queftion.  They 
may  be  preserved  for  a  whole  year  by  keeping  the 
pafte  moiftened  with  water  ;  and  while  this  is  done, 
the  motion  of  the  animals  will  keep  the  furface  from 
growing  mouldy.  Mr  Baker  direfts  a  drop  or  two 
of  vinegar  to  be  put  into  the  pafte  now  and  then. 
When  they  are  applied  to  the  microfcope,  the  pafte 
mull  be  diluted  in  a  piece  of  water  for  them  to  fwim 
in. 

Numberlefs  animalcules  are  obferved  by  the  micro¬ 
fcope  in  infufions  of  pepper.  To  make  an  infufion  for 
this  purpofe,  bruife  as  much  common  black  pepper  as 
will  cover  the  bottom  of  an  open  jar,  and  lay  it  thereon 
about  half  an  inch  thick  :  pour  as  much  foft  water  into 
the  veffel  as  will  rife  about  an  inch  above  the  pepper. 
Shake  the  whole  well  together  :  after  which  they 
moft  not  be  ftirred,  but  be  left  expofed  to  the  air  for 
a  few  days ;  in  which  time  a  thin  pellicle  will  be  formed 
on  the  furface,  in  which  innumerable  animals  are  to 
be  obferved  by  the  microfcope. 

The  microfcopic  animals  are  fo  different  from  thofe 
of  the  larger  kinds,  that  fcarce  any  fort  of  analogy 
fpems  to  exift  between  them  ;  and  one  would  almoft 
be  tempted  to  think  that  they  lived  in  eonfequence  of 
laws  diredtly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  preferve  ourfelves 
and  other  vifible  animals  in  exiftence.  They  have 
been  fyftcmatically  arranged  by  O.  F.  Muller ;  though 
it,  is  by  no  means  probable  that  all  the  different  claffes 


have  yet  been  difcovered.  Such  as  have  been  obfer-  Microfcope 
ved,  however,  are  by  this  author  divided  in  the  follow-  — ir— ' 
ing  manner. 

I.  Such  as  have  no  external  organs. 

1 .  Monas  :  Pun&iforma.  A  mere  point. 

2.  Proteus:  Mutabilis.  Mutable. 

3.  Volvox  :  Sphaericum.  Spherical. 

4.  Enchelis :  Cylindracea.  Cylindrical. 

5.  Vibrio  :  Elongatum.  Long. 

*  Membranaceous. 

6.  Cyclidium  :  Ovale.  Oval. 

7.  Paramecium  :  Oblongum.  Oblong. 

8.  Kolpoda  :  Sinuatum.  Sinuous. 

9.  Gonium  :  Angulatum.  With  angles. 

IO.  Burfaria..  Hollow  like  a  purfe. 

II.  Thofe  that  have  external  organs. 

*  Naked,  or  not  inclofed  in  a  (hell. 

1.  Cercaria  :  Caudatum.  With  a  tail. 

2.  Trichoda  :  Crinitum.  Hairy. 

3.  Iverona:  Corniculatum.  With  horns.. 

4.  Himantopus  Cirratum.  Cirrated. 

5.  Leucophra:  Ciliatum  undique.  Every  part  ci¬ 

liated. 

6.  yorticella :  Ciliatum  apice.  The  apex  ciliated. 

*  Covered  with  a  Ihell. 

7.  Brachionus  :  Ciliatum  apice.  The  apex  ciliated. 

I.  Monas. 

This  is  by  our  author  defined  to  be  “  an  invifible 
(o  the  naked  eye),  pellucid,  Ample,  pun&iform 
worm;”  but  of  which,  fmall  as  it  is,  there  are  feveral 
fpecies. 

1.  The  monas  ter  mo  or  gelatinofa ,  is  a  fmall  jelly- 
like  point,  which  can  be  but  imperfeftly  feen  by  the 
fingle  microfcope,  and  not  at  all  by  the  compound  one. 

In  a  full  light  they  totally  difappear,  by  reafon  of 
their  tranfparency.  Some  infufions  are  fo  full  of  them 
that  fcarce  the  leaft  empty  fpace  can  be  perceived ; 
the  water  itfelf  appearing  compofed  of  innumerable 
globular  points,  in  which  a  motion  may  be  perceived 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  which  is  obferved  when  the 
fun’s  rays  fliine  on  the  water ;  the  whole  multitude  of 
animals  appearing  in  commotion  like  a  hive  of  bees. 

This  animal  is  very  common  in  ditch-water,  and  in 
almoft  all  infufions  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  fub¬ 
ftances. 

2.  Monas  atomus  or  allida;  white  monas  with  a  vari  - 
able  point.  This  appears  like  a  white  point,  which  thro’ 
a  high  magnifier  apppears  fomewhat  egg-fhaped.  The 
fmafler  end  is  generally  marked  with  a  black  point, 
the  fituation  of  which  is  variable ;  fometimes  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  large  end,  and  fometimes  there  are  two 
black  fpots  in  the  middle.  This  fpecies  was  found 
in  fea-water,  which  had  been  kept  through  the  whole 
winter,  but  was  not  very  fetid.  No  other  kind  of  ani¬ 
malcule  was  found  in  it. 

3.  Monas  pundum  or  nigra ,  black  monas.  This  was 
found  in  a  fetid  infufion  of  pears,  and  appears  in  form 
of  a  very  minute,  opaque,  and  black  point,  moving 
with  a  flow  and  wavering  motion. 

4.  Monas  ocellus,  tranfparentlike  talc,  with  a  point  in 

the  middle.  This  is  found  in  ditches  covered  with  con- 
4,  ferva> 
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rfcepeferva,  and  fometimes  with  the  cyclidium  milium  ; 
the  margin  of  it  is  black,  with  a  black  point  in  the 
middle. 

5.  Monas  lens  oxhyalina;  of  a  talcy  appearance:  This 
is  found  in  all  kinds  of  water  ;  fometimes  even  in  that 
which  is  pure,  but  always  in  the  fummer-time  in  ditch- 
water.  It  is  found  alfo  in  all  infufions  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  fubftances,  whether  in  frefh  or  fait  water;  myriads 
being  contained  in  a  fingle  drop.  It  is  found  likewife 
in  the  filth  of  the  teeth.  It  is  nearly  of  a  round  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  fo  tranfparent,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  dif- 
cover  the  lead  veftige  of  inteftines.  They  generally 
appear  in  clufters,  but  fometimes  fingly.  Contrary  to 
what  happens  to  other  animalcules,  they  appear  to 
cover  the  edges  of  the  drop  when  evaporating,  and 
where  they  inftantly  die.  A  few  dark  fhades,  pro¬ 
bably  occafioned  by  the  wrinkling  of  the  body,  are 
perceived  when  the  water  is  nearly  evaporated.  The 
motions  of  this  animalcule  are  generally  very  quick  ; 
and  two  united  together,  may  fometimes  be  feen  fwim- 
ming  amoHg  the  reft ;  which  is  thought  to  be  a  fingle 
one  generating  another  by  divifion,  as  is  related  under 
the  article  Animalcule.  Thefe  and  the  animalcules 
of  the  firft  fpecies  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  exceed 
all  calculation  even  in  a  very  fmall  fpace. 

6.  Monas  mica ,  marked  with  a  circle.  This  is  found 
in  the  pureft  waters,  and  may  be  difeovered  with  the 
third  lens  of  the  fingle  microfcope  when  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  increased.  It  appears  like  a  fmaH  lucid 
point ;  but  can  affume  an  oval  or  fpherical  fliape  at 
pleafure  :  fometimes  the  appearance  of  two  kidneys 
may  be  perceived  in  its  body,  and  there  is  commonly 
the  figure  of  an  ellipfe  in  it ;  the  fituation  of  which  is 
moveable,  fometimes, appearing  in  the  middle  and  fome¬ 
times  approaching  to  either  extremity.  It  feems  en- 
compaffed  with  a  beautiful  halo,  which  is  thought  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  vibration  of  fine  invifible  hairs. 
It  has  a  variety  of  motions,  and  often  turns  round  for 
a  long  time  in  the  fame  place. 

7.  The  tranquill «,  or  egg-ftnped  tranfparent  monas 
with  a  black  margin,  is  found  in  urine  which  has  been 
kept  for  fome  time.  Uiine  in  this  ftate  acquires  a 
feum  in  which  the  animalcules  refide  ;  but  though 
kept  for  feveral  months,  no  other  fpecies  was  found  in 
it.  A  drop  of  urine  is  ufually  fatal  to  other  animal¬ 
cules,  though  this  fpecies  is  to  be  met  with  in  no  other 
fubftance.  It  is  generally  fixed  to  one  point,  but  has 
a  kind  of  vacillatory  motion.  Frequently  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  are  furrounded  with  a  halo.  Sometimes  they 
are  quadrangular,  and  ac  other  times  fpherical ;  the 
black  margin  is-not  always  to  be  found  ;  and  fometimes 
there  is  even  an  appearance  of  a  tail. 

8.  The  lamellula ,  or  flat  tranfparent  monas,  is  moft 
ufually  found  in  falt-water  ;  is  of  a  whitifh  colour  and 
tranfparent,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
with  a  dark  maigin,  having  a  vacillatory  motion,  and 
frequently  appearing  as  double. 

9.  The pulvrjculus  or  motias.vrith  a  green  margin.  Thefe 
are  generally  found  in  marfhy  grounds  in  the  month 
of  March.  They  appear  like  fmall  fpherical  grains  of 
a  green  colour  on  the  circumference,  having  fometimes 
a  green  bent  fine  palling  through  the  middle.  They 
appear  fometimes  in  clufters,  from  three  to  feven  or 
more  in  number,  having  a  wavering  kind  of  motion. 


10.  The  uva,  or  tranfparent  gregarious' mona,  is  Micreftope 
found  in  a  variety  of  infufions,  and  is  of  that  kind  — 
which  multiplies  by  dividing  itfelf.  They  appear  in 
clufters  of  four,  five,  or  fometimes  many  more ;  the 
corpufcles  being  of  various  fizes,  according  to  the 
number  collected  into  one  group.  The  fmaller  parti¬ 
cles,  when  feparated  from  the  larger,  move  about  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs.  A  fingle  corpufcle  feparated 
from  the  heap,  and  put  by  itfelf  into  a  glafs,  foon  in¬ 
creafed  in  fize  till  it  nearly  attained  the  bulk  of  the 
parent  group.  The  furface  then  affirmed  a  wrinkled 
appearance,  and  gradually  became  like  the  former,  fe- 
paratiug  again  into  fmall  particles,  which  likewife  in¬ 
creafed  in  bulk  as  before. 

II.  The  Proteus.  , 

An  invifible,  very  fimple,  ptllucid  worm,  of  a  vari¬ 
able  form. 

1.  The  drfflucns ,  branching  itfelf  out  in  a  variety  of 
diredtions.  It  is  very  rare,  and  only  met  with  in 
fens  ;  appearing  like  a  grey  mucous  mafs,  filled  with  a 
number  of  black  globules,  and  continually  changing 
its  figure,  pufhing  out  branches  of  different  lengths 
and  breadths.  The  internal  globules  divide  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  pafsinto  the  new  formed  parts ;  always  fol¬ 
lowing  the  various  changes  of  the  animalcule  ;  which 
changes  feem  to  proceed  entirely  from  the  internal 
mechanifm  of  itsbody,  without  the  aid  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  power. 

2.  The  teitax,  running  out  into  a  fine  point.  This 
is  a  pellucid  gelatinous  body,  ftored  with  black  mole¬ 
cules,  and  likewife  changing  its  figure,  but  in  a  more 
regular  order  than  the  former.  It  firlt  extends  itfelf 
in  a  ftraight  line,  the  lower  part  terminating  in  a 
bright  acute  point.  It  appears  to  have  no  inteftines  ; 
and  when  the  globules  are  all  collected  iu  the  upper 
part,  it  next  draws  the  pointed  end  up  toward  the 
middle  of  the  body,  which  affumes  a  round  form.  It 
goes  through  a  number  of  different  fhapes,  part  of 
which  are  deferibed  under  the  article  Animalcule. 

It  is  found  in  fome  kinds  of  river-water,  and  appears 
confined  almoft  entirely  to  one  place,  only  bending 
fidewife* 

III.  Fohox. 

An  invifible,  very  fimple,  prllucid,  fpherical  worm. 

1.  HhtpunBum;  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  lucid  point. 

This  is  a  fmall  globule,  with  one  hemifphere  opaque 
and  black,  the  other  having  a  cryftalline  appearance  ; 
and  avehement  motion  is  obferved  in. the  black  part.  It 
moves  as  on  an  axis,  frequently  palling  thro*  the  drop 
in  this  manner.  Many  are  often  feen  joined  together 
in  their  paffage  through  the  watei  ;  fometimes  moving 
as  in  a  little  whirlpool,  and  then  feparating.  They 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  furface  of  fetid  fea- 
water. 

2.  The  gratiulum  is  of  a  fpherical  figure  and  green, 
colour,  the  circumference  being  bright  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent.  It  is  found  in  marfhy  places  about-  the  month 
of  June,  and  moves  but  flowly.  It  feems  to  have  a 
green  opaque  nucleus. 

3.  The  globulus,  with  the  hinder  part  fomewhat  ob- 
feure,  fometimes  verges  a  little  towards  the  oval  in  its 
fhape,  having  a  flow  fluttering  kind  of  motion,  butt 
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yr;erofcore  more  quick,  when  difturbed.  Tlie  intellines  are  but  fubftance  membranaceous  and  tranfprrent  ;  and  In  the  Mlcftfl 


~  jail  viiible.  It  is  found  in  moft  vegetable  infufions, 
and  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  mona  lens. 

4.  The  pilula,  fmall  and  round,  with  green  intellines. 
This  is  found  in  water  where  the  lemna  minor  grows,  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  has  a  kind  of  rotatory 
motion,  fometimes  flow  and  at  others  quick.  The 
intellines  are  placed  near  the  middle,  apparently  edged 
with  yellow.  There  is  a  fmall  incifion  on  one  of  the 
edges  of  the  fphere,  which  may  poffibly  be  the  mouth 
of  the  creature.  The  whole  animal  appears  encom- 
pafled  with  an  halo. 

5.  The  grandinclla,  with  immoveable  intellines,  is 
much  fmaller  than  the  lad,  and  marked  with  feveral 
circular  lines.  The  intellines  are  immoveable,  and  no 


midlt  of  this  fubftance  feveral  fmall  globes  may  be  per-  ' 
ceived.  Each  of  thefe  are  fmaller  animalcula,  which 
have  alfo  the  diaphanous  membrane,  and  contain  with¬ 
in  themfelves  ftill  fmaller  generations,  which  may  be 
diftinguilhed  by  means  of  very  powerful  glafles.  The 
larger  globules  may  be  feen  to  efcape  from  the  parent, 
and  then  increafe  in  fize.” 

This  little  animal  appears  like  a  tranfparent  globule 
of  a  greenilh  colour,  the  foetus  being  compofed  of 
fmaller  greenilh  globules.  In  proportion  to  its  age  it 
becomes  whiter  and  brighter,  and  moves  flowly  round 
its  axis ;  but  to  the  microfcope  its  furface  appears  as  if 
granulated,  the  roundeft  molecules  fixed  in  the  centre 
being  largeft  in  thofe  that  are  young.  The  exterior 


motion  is  perceived  among  the  interior  molecules,  molecules  may  be  wiped  off,  leaving  the  membrane 


Sometimes  it  moves  about  in  a  ftraight  line,  at  others 
irregularly,  and  fometimes  keeps  in  the  fame  fpot, 
with  a  tremulous  motion. 

6.  fhe  focialis ,  with  cryftalline  molecules  placed  at 
equal  diftances  from  one  another.  This  is  found  in 
water  where  the  chara  vulgaris  has  been  kept  5  and 
bas  its  molecules  difpofed  in  a  fphere,  filling  up 


naked.  When  the  young  ones  are  of  a  proper  fize, 
the  membrane  opens,  and  they  pafs  through  the  fii- 
fure  ;  after  which  the  mother  melts  away.  Sometimes 
they  change  their  fpherical  figure,  and  become  flat  in 
feveral  places.  They  contain  from  8  to  between  30 
and  40  globules  within  the  membrane. 

10.  The  tnorum,  with  fpherical  green  globules  in 


the  whole  body  of  the  animalcule  ;  but  whether  the  centre.  This  is  found  amongd  the  lemna  in  the 
they  be  covered  by  a  common  membrane  or  uni-  months  of  Odlober  and  December,  and  lias  a  flow  rota¬ 
ted  by  a  flalk  (as  in  the  vort'uella  focialis  to  be  tory  motion.  The  globules  feldom  move,  though  a 
afterwards  described)  is  not  known.  When  very  flow  quivering  motion  may  fometimes  be  perceived 
•much  magnified,  fome  black  points  maybe  feen  in  the  among  them  in  the  centre. 

cryftalline  molecules.  Its  motion  is  fometimes  rota-  11.  Th e  alva,  compofed  of  green  globules  not  in- 

tcry  and  fometimes  not.  clofed  in  any  membrane,  is  found  in  the  month  of 

7.  The  fphericula,  with  round  molecules,  appears  to  Auguft  in  water  where  the  lemma  polyrrhiza  grows, 

confift  of  pellucid  homogeneous  points  of  different  —It  confifts  of  a  congeries  of  greenilh-coloured 
-fizes.  It  moves  flowly  from  right  to  left  and  back  globules,  apparently  of  an  equal  fize,  with  a  bright 
again,  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle  each  time.  fpot  in  the  middle  ;  the  whole  mafs  is  fometimes  of  a 

8.  The  lunula,  with  lunular  molecules,  is  a  fmall  fpherical  form,  fometimes  o*al,  without  any  common 

roundilh  tranfparent  body,  confiding  of  an  innumerable  membrane  :  a  kind  of  halo  may  be  perceived  round  it, 
multitude  of  homogeneous  molecules  of  the  fliape  of  a  and  the  mafs  generally  moves  from  right  to  left,  but 
xiefcent,  without  any  common  margin.  It  movds  con-  fcarce  any  motion  can  be  perceived  among  the  globules 
tinually  in  a  twofold  manner,  vise,  of  the  molecules  themfelves.  Thefe  maffes  contain  from  four  to  fifty 
among  one  another,  and  the  whole  mafs  turning  flow-  globules,  of  which  a  folitary  one  may  fometimes  be 
ly  round.  It  is  found  in  marlhy  places  in  the  begin-  feen.  Sometimes  alfo  two  maffes  of  globules  have  been 
ning  of  fpring.  perceived  joined  together. 

9.  The  globator,  or  fpherical  membranaceous  volvox,  1 2.  The  vegetans,  terminating  in  a  little  bunch  of 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  infufions  of  hemp  and  globules.  This  is  found  in  river-water  in  the  month 
tremella,  and  in  ftagnar*  waters  in  fpring  andfummer;  of  November.  It  confifts  of  a  number  of  floccofe 
it  was  firft  obferved  and  depi&ed  by  Leewenlioeck,  opaque  branches  invifible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  at 
but  the  deferiptions  of  it  given  by  authors  differ  the  apex  of  thefe  is  a  fmall  congeries  of  very  minute 
confiderably  from  each  other.  The  following  is  that  oval  pellucid  corpufcles.  Muller,  who  difeovered  this, 
of  Mr  Biker.  “  There  is  no  appearance  of  either  fuppofed  it  at  firft  to  be  a  fpecies  of  microfcopic  and 
head,  tail,  or  fins.  It  moves  in  every  direction,  back-  river  fertularia :  but  he  afterwards  found  the  bunches 
■wards,  forwards,  up  or  down,  rolling  over  and  over  quitting  the  branches,  and  fwimming  about  in  the 
like  a  bowl,  fpinning  horizontally  like  a  top,  or  glid-  water  with  a  proper  fpontaneous  motion  5  many  of  the 
ing  along  fmoothly  without  turning  itfelf  at  all ;  fome-  old  branches  being  deferted,  and  the  younger  one* 
times  its  motions  are  very  flow,  at  other  times  very  fuinifhed  with  them, 
fwift ;  and  when  it  pleafes  it  can  turn  round  as  upon 
an  axis  very  nimble,  without  moving  out  of  its  place. 

The  body  is  tranfparent,  except  where  the  circular 
fpots  are  placed,  which  are  probably  its  young.  The 
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IV.  Enchells  .* 

A  fimple,  invifible,  cylindric  worm, 
r.  The  viridis,  or  green  enchelis,  has  an  obtufe  tail, 


furface  of  the  body  in  fome  is  as  if  all  dotted  over  with  the  forepart  terminating  in  an  acute  truncated  angle  ; 
little  points,  and  in  others  as  if  granulated  like  ftia-  the  inteftines  are  obfeure  and  indiftin£l.  Itcontinu- 
green.  In  general  it  appears  as  if  fet  round  with  ally  varies  its  motion,  turning  from  right  to  left, 
ihort  moveable  haiis.”  Another  author  informs  us,  2.  The  punEtifera,  having  the  fore  part  obtufe,  the 
that  “  they  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  but  grow  fo  large  hinder  part  pointed.  It  is  opaque,  and  of  a  green 
that  they  can  be  dil’cerned  with  the  naked  eye:  they  colour,  with  a  fmall  pellucid  fpot  in  the  fore  part,  in 
are  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  globular  figure,  and  in  which  two  black  points  may  be  feen ;  and  a  kind  of 
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ierofcope  double  band  crofies  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
hinder  part  is  pellucid  and  pointed,  with  an  incifion, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mouth,  at  the  apex  of  the  fore-part. 
It  is  found  in  marlhes.  ■ 

3.  The  defes ,  or  gelatinous  enchelis,  is  found,  though 
rarely,  in  an  infufion  of  lemna;,  and  moves  very  flowly. 
The  body  is  round,  of  a  very  dark-green,  the  fore-part 
bluntly  rounded  ofF,  and  the  hinder  part  fomewhat 
tapering,  but  finiflied  with  a  round  end  :  near  the  ex¬ 
tremities  there  is  a  degree  of  tranfparency. 

4.  The  JtmiTts ,  with  moveable  inteftines,  is  found  in 
water  that  has  been  kept  for  feveral  months:  it  is  of  an 
egg-ihape,  and  generally  moves  very  quick,  either  to 
the  right  or  left.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  furnilhed  with 
hairs,  becaufe  when  moving  quickly  the  margin  ap¬ 
pears  ftriated.  The  body  is  opaque  with  a  pellucid 
margin,  and  filled  with  moveable  fpherules. 

5.  The  ferotina ,  with  immoveable  inteftines,  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  partly  cylindrical,  the  fore-part  fmaller 
than  the  hind,  with  a  black  margin,  full  of  gray  ve- 
iicnlar  molecules :  it  moves  very  flowly. 

6.  The  nebulofa ,  with  vifible  moveable  inteftines,  is 
found  in  the  fame  water  with  the  cyclidium  glaucoma, 
but  is  much  more  fcarce.  The  body  is  egg-lhaped, 
the  fore-part  narrow,  and  frequently  filled  with  opaque 
confufed  inteftines  :  when  moving,  it  elevates  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  about  three  times  as  large  as 
the  cyclidium  glaucoma. 

7.  The  femtnulum  is  found  in  water  that  has  been 
kept  for  fome  days,  and  moves  by  afeending  and  de- 
feending  altenately.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  inteftines  in  the  fore-part 
tranfparent,  but  opaque  in  the  hinder  part.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  obferved  fwimming  about  with  the  extre- 

j]  Unities  joined  together. 
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is  found  among  the  green  matter  on  the  fides  of  veflels  Microfcope 
in  which  water  has  been  kept  for  fome  time.  It  is  of  ’ 
a  roundilh  lhape,  and  tranfparent;  the  fore-part  obtufe, 
the  hinder  part  rather  {harp,  and  marked  with  green 
fpots.  They  are  generated  in  fuch  numbers,  that  my¬ 
riads  may  fometimes  be  found  in  one  drop. 

14.  The  fufus ,  with  both  ends  truncated,  was  found 
in  water  called  pure,  and  had  a  languid  motion.  The 
body  is  round  and  tranfparent,  with  the  fore  and  hind 
parts  fomewhat  fmaller  then  the  reft.  In  the  infide  is 
a  long  and  fomewhat  winding  inteftine,  with  a  bright 
Iky-coloured  fluid,  and  fome  black  molecules  tranfverfely 
fituated. 

15.  The  fritUlus,  with  the  fore-part  truncated,  is 
found  in  an  infufion  of  grafs  and  hay,  and  runs  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  through  the  drop  with  a  wavering 
motion.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  tranfparent  animalcules, 
and  has  the  fore-part  obtufely  convex. 

16.  The  caudata ,  with  a  kind  of  tail,  is  but  feldom 
met  with.  The  body  is  grey  and  tranfparent,  with 
globular  molecules  divided  from  each  other,  and  difper- 
fed  thro*  the  whole  ;  the  fore-part  is  thick  and  obtufe, 
the  hind  part  cryftalline-and  fmall,  the  end  truncated. 

17.  The  epiftomium,  with  the  fore-part  fltnder  and 
roundilh,  is  among  the  fmaller  animalcula  ;  the  body 
cylindrical  and  bright,  the  hind  part  obtufe,  the  fore¬ 
part  fmaller,  and  terminating  in  a  globule,  with  now 
and  then  a  black  line  down  the  middle. 

1 8.  The  gemmata  is  found  in  ditch-water  where  the 
lemna  thrives.  It  has  a  cylindrical  body,  the  upper 
part  running  out  into  a  tranfparent  neck,  with  a  double 
feries  of  globules  running  down  the  body.  It  moves 
flowly,  and  generally  in  a  ftraight  line. 

19.  The  retrograda  moves  commonly  fideways,  and 
fometimes  in  a  retrograde  manner.  It  has  a  gelati- 


8.  The  intermedia ,  with  a  blackilh  margin,  is  one  of  nous  tranfparent  body,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  fmalleft  animalcules :  it  has  a  tranfparent  body,  the  ends,  without  any  thing  that  can  be  called  intef- 


wilhout  any  vifible  inteftines.  The  fore  and  hind 
parts  are  of  an  equal  fize,  and  the  edge  is  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  the  reft.  Some  have  a  point  in  the  middle, 
ethers  a  line  palling  through  it. 

9.  Theow/««,  is  tranfpafent,  round,  and  egg-lhaped. 
A  very  ftrong  magnifier  difeovers  fome  long  foldings 
On  the  furface,  with 
there. 


1  pellucid  globule  difcoverable  near  the 


tines,  except  j 
hinder  part. 

20.  The  fejlinar.s,  with  obtufe  ends,  is  found  in 
fea-water,  and  has  a  quick  vacillatory  motion  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  The  body  is  round,  with  the 
fore-part  tranfparent.  More  than  half  the  length  of  ic 
few  bright  molecules  here  and  is  without  any  vifible  inteftines;  but  the  lower  end  is 
filled  with  minnte  vtficular  and  tranfparent  globules  ;  a 


IO.  The  pirum ,  with  the  hinder  part  tranfparent,  has  large  globular  veficle  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  fore-part. 


the  fore-part  protuberant  and  filled  with  molecules. 
The  hinder  part  is  fmaller  and  empty,  with  moveable 
molecular  inteftines.  Its  motion  is  rapid,  palling  back- 


21.  The  farcimen  was  found  by  Joblot  in  an  infufion 
of  blue  bottles,  moving  very  flowly  in  an  undulatory 
manner.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  about  four  times 


wards  and  forwards  through  the  diameter  of  the  drop,  as  long  as  broad,  truncated  at  both  ends,  the  inteftines 


When  at  reft,  it  appears  to  have  a  little  fwelling 
the  middle  of  the  body. 

11.  The  tremula  was  found  in  an  infufion  with  the 
paramascia  aurelia,  and  many  other  animalcules.  It 
is  among  the  leaft  of  thefe  minute  creatures,  and  is  of 
a  cylindrical  figure  and  gelatinous  texture.  Its  ex¬ 
tremity  appears  pointed,  and  has  a  tremulous  motion, 
fo  as  to  induce  a  fufpicion  that  the  creature  Las  a  tail. 
Two  of  thefe  creatures  may  at  times  be  ften  to  ad¬ 
here  together. 

12.  The  conjlritla,  with  a  ftri&ure  in  the  middle,  is 
found  in  falt-water,  and  is  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  hav  ing 


opaque,  and  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  one  another. 
It  foims  itfelf  into  the  lhape  of  the  letter  S,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  two  extremities  contrariwife. 

22.  The  index  is  found  in  water  with  the  lemna  mi¬ 
nor  ;  the  body  opaque,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  long  co¬ 
nical  lhape  :  the  lower  end  is  obtufe,  one  fide  project¬ 
ing  like  a  finger  from  the  edge,  with  two  very  fmall 
projections  from  the  lower  end.  It  has  the  power  of 
retraCling  thefe  projections,  and  making  both  ends  ap¬ 
pear  obtufe. 

23.  The  truncus ,  with  a  kind  of  head,  is  the  largelt 
of  this  kind  of  animalcules.  The  body  is  grey,  long,. 


the  middle  drawn  in  as  if  tied  with  a  ftring.  It  is  of  and  mucous  ;  the  fore-part  globular,  the  hinder  pait 
an  oval  lhape.  obtufe  ;  but  it  can  alter  its  lhape  confiderably.  Some- 

13,  The  eUiptica ,  with  a  congeries  of  green  inteftines,  times  there  is  an  appearance  of  three  teeth  proceeding 

froia. 
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-  from  one  of  the  fides.  Globules  of  different  fizes  may¬ 
be  obferved  within  the  body.  The  creature  rolls  flow- 
ly  about  from  right  to  left. 

24.  The  larva  is  long,  round,  and  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules.  The  fore-part  is  obtufe  and  tranfparent,  with 
a  kind  of  neck  or  fmall  contraftion  formed  near  this 
end  :  the  lower  part  is  pointed  ;  arid  about  the  middle 
of  the  body  are  two  fmall  pointed  proje&ious  like 
nipples,  one  on  each  fide. 

25.  The  fpatula ,  with  the  fore-part  tranfparent,  and 
of  the  (hape  of  a  fpatula.  It  is  perfectly  cylindrical, 
'Cryftalline,  and  marked  with  fine  longitudinal  furrows  ; 
having  generally  two  tranfparent  globules,  one  below 
the  middle,  the  other  near  the  extremity.  It  moves 
in  a  wavering  kind  of  manner,  retaining  its  general 
form,  but  moving  the  fpatula  in  various  ways.  Muller 
informs  us,  that  he  faw  it  once  draw  the  fpatula  with¬ 
in  the  body,  and  keep  it  there  for  two  hours. 

26.  The  papula,  with  the  fore-part  papillary,  is  found 
in  dunghill  water  in  November  and  December :  it 
has  a  rotatory  motion  on  a  longitudinal  axis,  and  moves 
in  an  oblique  dire&ion  through  the  water.  Both  ends 
are  obtufe  ;  and  the  hinder  part  is  marked  with  a 
tranfparent  circle,  or  circular  aperture. 

27.  The  pupa,  with  a  fmall  nipple  proceeding  from 
the  apex,  has  a  very  flow  motion,  and  refembles  the 
former,  only  that  it  wants  the  tranfparent  circle,  and  is 
much  larger.  It  is  all  opaque  but  the  fore-end,  and 
filled  with  obfcure  points. 

V.  Vibrh: 

A  very  Ample,  invifible,  round,  and  rather  long 
worm. 

1 .  The  lineola  is  found  in  moll  vegetable  infufions  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  it  feems  to  fill  up  almoll  the  whole 
of  their  fubftance.  It  is  fo  fmall,  that  with  the  bell 
magnifiers  we  can  difcern  little  more  than  an  obfcure 
tremulous  motion  among  them.  It  is  more  flender  than 
the  monas  terma. 

2.  The  rugula  is  like  a  bent  line ;  and  fometimes 
draws  itfelf  up  in  an  undulated  (hape,  at  others  moves 
without  bending  the  body  at  all. 

3.  The  bacillus,  equally  truncated  at  both  ends,  is  found 
in  an  infufion  of  hay;  but  Muller  mentions  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  fa£t,  viz.  that  having  made  two  infufions 
of  hay  in  the  fame  water,  he  put  the  hay  whole  in  theone, 
but  cut  it  in  pieces  in  the  other;  he  found  in  the  former 
none  of  the  vibrio  bacillus,  but  many  of  the  monas  lens 
and  kolpoda  cucullus ;  in  the  latter  were  many  of  the 
vibrio,  but  few  of  the  other. — This  is  from  fix  to  ten 
times  longer  than  the  monas  lens,  but  much  more 
(lender. 

4.  The  undula,  is  a  round,  gelatinous,  little,  undula¬ 
ting  line.  This  is  the  animal  which  Leewenhoeck  fays 
is  lefs  than  the  tail  of  one  of  the  feminal  animalcules. 
It  never  appears  ftraight ;  but  when  at  rell  it  refem¬ 
bles  the  letter  V,  and  when  in  motion  the  letter  M. 
It  commonly  refts  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  fometimes 
it  fixes^  itfelf  by  one  extremity,  and  whirls  round. 

5.  The  fcrpens,  with  obtufe  windings  or  flexures,  is 
found  in  river-water,  but  feldom.  It  is  flender,  and 
gelatinous,  refembling  a  ferpentine  line,  with  an  intef- 
tine  down  the  middle. 

6.  The  fpirillum  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  twilled 
in  the  form  of  a  fpiral,  which  feems  to  be  its  natural 
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(hape,  as  it  never  unt wills  itfelf,  but  moves  forward  in  Micre 

a  ftraight  line,  vibrating  the  hind  and  fore  parts.  It  - * 

was  found  in  ^782.  in  an  infufion  of  the  fonchus  ar- 
venfis. 

7.  The  vcrmiculus  has  a  milky  appearance,  with  an 
obtufe  apex,  and  a  languid  uhdulatory  motion,  like 
that  of  the  common  worm.  It  is  found  in  marlhy  wa¬ 
ter  in.  November,  but  feldom.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  animal  mentioned  by  Leewenhoeck  as  found  in  the 
dung  of  the  frog  and  fpawn  of  the  male  libellula. 

*8.  The  intejlinum  is  found  in  marlhy  waters,  and  has 
a  flow  progrelfive  motion.  It  is  milk-coloured,  with 
two  obtufe  ends,  and  four  or  five  fpherical  eggs  are 
perceivable  at  the  hinder  extremity. 

9.  The  biptinclalus  is  found  in  fetid  falt-water,  and 
moves  flowly ;  for  the  moll  part  in  a  ftraight  line. 

The  body  is  pellucid,  and  of  a  talc-like  appearance  } 
both  ends  are  truncated,  and  in  the  middle  one  or 
two  pellucid  globules  placed  lengthwife. 

10.  The  tnpunftatus  is  alfo  tranfparent  and  talcy, 
with  both  ends  tapering.  It  has  three  pellucid  glo¬ 
bules,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  largeft,  the  fpace 
between  them  being  generally  filled  with  a  green  mat¬ 
ter.  It  moves  in  a  ftraight  line,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards. 

1 1 .  The  paxilifer,  or  ftraw-like  vibrio,  confifts  of  a 
tranfparent  membrahe,  with  yellow  inteftines,  and  two 
or  three  vifible  points.  They  are  found  in  parcels  to¬ 
gether  from  feven  to  forty  in  number,  and  ranged  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  When  at  reft,  they  generally  affume 
a  quadrangular  figure  ;  and  are  thought  to  have  fome 
affinity  to  the  hair-lile  animal  defcrihed  by  Mr  Baker, 
and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Animalcule,  n°  3. 

12.  The  lunula ,  or  how-lhaped  vibrio,  refembles  the 
moon  at  its  firft  quarter ;  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  and 
has  from  feven  to  ten  globules  difpofed  in  a  longitudinal 
diredlion. 

1 3.  The  verminus  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  falt-water 
kept  for,  Tome  days  till  it  becomes  fetid.  It  moves 
quickly,  and  with  an  undulatory  motion,  backwards 
and  forwards.  It  is  a  long  tranfparent  membrane, 
with  the  hind  part  broader  than  the  fore  one.  Thefe 
animaicula  feem  to  be  joined  together  in  a  very  Angu¬ 
lar  manner. 

14.  The  mallaus  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  fpring- 
water,  and  is  alternately  at  reft  and  in  motion  every 
moment ;  in  the  former  eafe  refembling  the  letter  T, 
and  in  the  latter  V,  It  is  a  white  pellucid  animalcule, 
with  a  globule  affixed  to  the  bafe. 

1 5.  The  acus  is  in  the  (hape  of  a  fewing  needle  ;  the 
neck  round  and  partly  tranfparent,  and  marked  in  the 
middle  with  a  red  point ;  the  tail  refembling  a  fine 
briftle. 

16.  Th cfagitta,  with  a  fetaceous  tail,  has  a  long  and 
flexible  body;  broadell  about  the  middle,  and  filled  there 
alfo  with  grey  molecules  ;  the  fore-part  being  drawn 
out  into  a  thin  and  tranfparent  neck,  and  the  upper 
end  thick  and  black.  It  is  found  in  falt-water,  and 
feems  to  move  by  contracting  and  extending  its  neck. 

1 7.  The  gordius ,  with  a  tail  terminated  by  a  fmall 
tubercle,  was  found  in  an  infufion  made  with  fait 
water.  Its  fore  part  throughout  about  one  fixth 
of  its  length  is  tranfparent,  and  furnilhed  with  an 
alimentary  tube  of  a  (ley  colour  ;  the  lower  part  be¬ 
ing 
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Eierofcopg  Jag  bright  and  pointed,  and  the  middle  full  of  fmall 
— vw  globules. 

18.  The  ferpenlulus,  fomewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 
This  is  found  in  the  infufions  of  vegetables  which 
have  been  kept  for  fome  weeks.  Its  body  is  erf  a 
whitiih  colour,  frequently  convoluted,  .and  drawn  in¬ 
to  different  figures.  The  tail  is  furnifhed  with  a  long 
row  of  very  minute  points. 

19.  The  coluber  is  found  in  river- water;  the  tail  is 
extremely  fmall,  and  bent  fo  as  to  form  a  coniiderable 
angle  with  the  body;  the  mouth,  eefophagus,  the 
molecules  in  the  inteftines,  and  the  twiftings  of  them, 
are  eafily  difeerned. 

20.  The  anguillula  is  divided  into  four  varieties :  1. 
The  vinegar  eel  ;  2.  That  in  pafte  5  3.  That  of  frefh 
water ;  and,  4.  That  of  fait.  The  two  firft  are  treated 
of  under  the  article  Animalcule;  the  third  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  tranfparent,  with  a  few  tranfverfe  lines  upon 
the  body,  but  without  any  appearance  of  inteltines. 
Sometimes  it  ha3  a  long  row  of  little  globules,  and  is 
frequently  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  oval  ones  ;  the  tail 
-terminates  ifi  a  point.  It  ha6  been  found  in  the  fediment 
formed  by  vegetables  on  the  fides  of  veffels  in  which 
water  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  The  fourth  va¬ 
riety  appears,  when  prefTed  between  two  glafs  plate3,  to 
be  little  more  than  two  cryllalline  fkins  with  a  kind  of 
inteltines  of  a  clay  colour.  The  younger  ones  are  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  pellucid  molecules. 

21.  The  /inter,  or  ventricofe  oval  vibrio,  with  a 
fhort  neck,  is  found  among  the  iemn<t,  but  not  very 
frequently.  It  is  among  the  larger  kinds  of  animal¬ 
cules,  egg-fhaped,  pellucid,  inflated,  and  fomewhat 
deprefled  at  top  ;  having  a  moveable  ctyftalline  neck, 
and  the  belly  filled  with  pellucid  molecules. 

22.  The  utriculus  tefembles  a  bottle  ;  the  belly  is 
full  of  molecular  inteltines,  the  neck  bright  and  clear, 
the  top  truncated,  and  fome  have  a  pellucid  point  at 
the  bottom  of  the  belly.  It  has  a  conftant  and  violent 
vacillatory  motion,  the  neck  moving  very  quickly 
from  fide  to  fide. 

23.  The  fafciola  is  found  in  water  juft  freed  from 
the  frolt,  and  not  often  in  any  other  fluid.  It  is  pel¬ 
lucid,  with  inteftines  like  points  in  the  middle.  There 
is  likewife  an  alimentary  canal  gradually  diminifhiug 
in  fize.  Its  motion  is  very  quick. 

24.  The  colytnbus  is  larger  than  many  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  vibrio,  and  refembles  a  bird  in  fhape.  The 
neck,  which  is  a  little  bent,  is  round,  fhorter  than  the 
trunk,  of  an  equal  fize  throughout,  and  of  a  bright  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  the  apex  obtufe.  The  trunk  is  thick, 
fomewhat  triangular,  full  of  yellow  molecules ;  the 
fore- part  broad,  the  hinder  part  acute,  the  motion  flow. 

25.  The  Jlritdus  has  a  linear  body,  being  a  bright 
membranaceous  thread;  the  hinder  part  fomewhat 
thicker,  round,  and  filled  with  molecules,  excepting 
Bt  the  end,  where  there  is  a  fmall  empty  pellucid 
fpace.  It  can  draw  in  the  flender  filiform  part  at 
pleafure. 

2 6.  The  anas,  with  both  ends  attenuated,  and  the 
neck  longer  than  the  tail,  is  found  in  fait  water;  tho* 
a  kind  is  likewife  found  in  frefh  water  with  a  neck 
longer  than  the  other.  The  trunk  of  this  animalcule 
js  oblong,  opaque,  and  filled  with  molecules  5  the 
fore  and  hind  parts  are  drawn  out  into  a  pellucid  talcy 
membrane,  which  the  creature  can  retiaft  at  plea¬ 
fure. 
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27.  The  cygnus  is  a  very  pellucid  line,  crooked  at  Microfcopc 

top,  fwelliug  in  the  middle,  and  fliarp  at  the  end  ;  the  “•* 

middle  full  of  dark  coloured  molecules  and  pellu¬ 
cid  inteftines.  It  is  very  fmall,  and  moves  more 

flowly  than  any  of  thofe  that  move  and  adyance  their 
necks. 

28.  The  anfer  is  found  in  water  where  duckweed 
grows.  The  trunk  is  elliptic,  round,*  and  without 
any  inequality  on  the  fides.  It  is  full  of  molecules : 
the  hind  part  fharp  and  bright ;  the  fore  part  produced 
into  a  bending  neck,  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  apex 
whole  and  even,  with  blue  canals  pafling  between  the 
marginal  edges,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  ;  and  in  one  of  them  a  violent  defeent  of  water 
to  the  beginning  of  the  trunk  is  obfervable.  It  moves 
the  body  flow,  but  the  neck  more  brifldy. 

29.  The  vlor  is  found  in  water  that  has  been  kept 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  full  of  vegetable  green  matter. 

The  body  is  elliptical  and  ventricofe,  the  hind  part 
fomewhat  fliarp,  and  fometimes  filled  with  darkifh  mo¬ 
lecules.  The  neck  is  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
the  body ;  of  an  equal  fize  throughout,  and  is  moved 
very  quickly  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  body  itfelf  is  flow. 

30.  The  falx ,  with  a  crooked  neck,  and  obtufe  hinder 
part,  is  pellucid  and  elliptical ;  the  fore  part  leflening 
into  a  little,  round,  bright  neck,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  trunk.  The  latter  is  fomewhat  gibbous,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  very  fmall  molecules  ;  and  there  are  two  fmall 
bright  globules,  one  within  the  hind  extremity,  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  neck  of 
this  animalcule  is  immoveable;  whence  it  moves  fomc- 
thing  like  a  feythe. 

3 1 .  The  intermedium  appears  to  be  an  intermediate 
fpecies  betwixt  the  falx  and  the  fafeiola.  It  feems  to  - 
be  a  thin  membrane  conftantly  folded.  'The  whole 
has  a  cryllalline  talcy  appearance  ;  the  middle  filled 
with  grey  particles  of  different  fizes.  It  has  all  round 

a  diftind  bright  margin. 

VI.  Cyclidium . 

A  fimple,  invifible,  flat,  pellucid,  orbicular  or  oval 
worm. 

1.  The  bulla,  or  orbicular  bright  cyclidium.  This 
is  found  occafionally  in  an  infufion  of  hay.  It  is  very 
pellucid  and  white,  but  the  edges  fomewhat  darker 
than  the  reft.  It  moves  flowly,  and  in  a  femicircular 
diteftion. 

2.  The  millium  is  very  pellucid,  and  fpleridid  like 
cryftal  5  and  of  an  elliptical  figure,  with  a  line  through 
the  whole  length  of  it.  The  motion  is  fwift,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  fluttering. 

3.  The  Jluitanm  is  one  of  the  fmallelt  animalcula  5  the 
body  fomewhat  of  an  oval  lhape,  with  two  fmall  blue 
fpaces  at  the  fides. 

4.  Th e.  glaucoma  has  an  oval  pellucid  body,  with 
both  ends  plain,  or  an  oval  membiane  with  a  diftintt 
well-defined  edge.  The  inteftines  are  fo  tranfparent, 
that  they  can  fcatce  be  dilcerned  when  it  is  empty. 

When  full,  they  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  there  are 
dark  globules  difcoverable  in  the  middle.  When  there 
is  plenty  of  water  this  animalcule  moves  fwiftly  in  a 
circular  and  diagonal  direction ;  when  it  moves  flowly, 
it  feems  to  be  taking  in  water,  and  the  inteftines  are 
in  a  violent  commotion.  It  generates  by  divifion. 

■  5.  The  nigricans  is  very  fmall,  pellucid,  and  flat, 
with  a  black  margin 
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6.  The  rojlratium  is  oval,  fmooth,  and  very  pellu¬ 
cid,  with  the  fore  part  running  out  into  an  obtufe 

oint.  with  which  it  feems  to  feel  and  examine  the 
odies  to  which  it  comes.  The  inteftines  are  filled 
with  a  blue  liquor,  the  colour  of  which  fometimes 
vanilhes,  and  then  they  feem  to  be  compofed  of  ve- 
ficles. 

7.  The  nuelem  refembles  a  grape  feed,  the  body 
being  pellucid  and  deprefled,  the  fore  part  obtuftly 
convex,  and  the  hind  part  acute. 

8.  The  hyalinum  has  a  tremulous  kind  of  motion  } 
the  body  oval,  flat,  and  bright,  without  any  vifible 
inteftines. 

9.  The  pedicuhs  is  fcarce  ever  feen  but  on  the  hy¬ 
dra  pallida,  upon  which  if  runs  as  if  it  had  feet.  It 
is  gelatinous  and  white  ;  the  bottom  gibbous  over  the 
back  ;  the  extremities  deprefled  and  truncated,  with 
one  end  fometimes  apparently  cloven  into  two,  which 
may'be  fuppofed  the  mouth. 

to.  The  dubium  i8  of  an  oval  fhape,  with  one  fide 
convex,  the  other  concave  ;  the  margin  pellucid,  and 
the  inner  part  containing  a,  great  number  of  mole¬ 
cules. 

VII.  Paramecium. 

An  invifible,  membranaceous,  flat,  and  pellucid 
worm. 

1.  The  aurcliais  membranaceous,  pellucid,  and  four 
times  longer  than  it  is  broad  ;  the  fore  part  obtufe 
and  tranfparent the  hind  part  filled  with  molecules. 
It  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gimlet  by  reafon 
of  a  fold  which  goes  from  the  middle  to  the  apex, 
and  is  of  a  triangular  figure.  It  moves  in  a  reftilinear 
and  vacillatory  manner.  It  is  found  in  ditches  where 
there  is  plenty  of  duckweed^  'and  will  live  many 
months  in  the  fame  water  without  any  renewal  of  the 
latter. 

2.  The  chryfalis  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  differs 
very  little  from  the  former,  only  the  ends  are  more 
obtufe,  and  the  maigins  are  filled  with  black  globules. 

3.  The  ver/utum  is  foUnd  in  ditches,  and  has  an  ob- 
long,  green,  and  gelatinous  body,  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules  ;  the  lower  part  thicker,  than  the  other  }  and 
both  ends  obtufe.  It  propagates  by  divifion. 

4.  The  oviferum  is  membranaceous,  oval,  grey,  and 
pellucid,  with  many  oval  corpufcles  difperfed  through 
the  body. 

5.  The  marginatum  is  flat,  elliptical,  and  every  where 
filled  with  molecules,  except  in  the  lower  end  where 
there  is  a  pellucid  veficle.  It  is  furrounded  by  abroad 
double  margin,  and  a  bright  fpiral.inteftine  is  obfer- 
vable. 

VIII.  Kolpoda. 

An  invifible,  pellucid,  flat,  and  crooked  worm. 

1 ,  The  lamella  is  very  feldoro  met  with.  It  refem¬ 
bles  a  long,  narrow,  and  pellucid  membrane,  with  the 
hind  part  obtufe,  narrower,  and  curved  towards  the  top. 
It  has  a.  vacillatory  and  very  Angular  motion  ;  going 
up  <n  the  (harp  edge,  not  on  the  flat  fide  as  is  ufual 
with  microfcopic  animals. 

2.  The  gadinula  is  found  ia  fetid  fait  water  ;  and' 
has  the  apex-  fomewhat  bent,  the  belly  oval,  convex,, 
and  ftrfated. 

The  rofirum  k  found  though  feldom,.  in  water 


where  the  lemna  grows ;  and  has  a  flow  and  horizon*  Microfrep* 
tal  motion.  The  fore  part  is  bent  into  a  kind  of  ——v— ■*- 
hook ;  the  hind  part  obtufe,  and  quite  filled  with  4l 

black  molecules. 

4.  The  ochrea  is  deprefled,  membranaceous,  and 
flexible  ;  one  edge  nearly  ftraight ;  the  other  fomewhat 
bent,  filled  with  obfeure  molecules,  and  a  few  little 
bladders  difperfed  here  and  there. 

5.  The  mucrenata  is  a  dilated  bright  membrane ;  the 
apex,  an  obtufe  point,  with  a  broad  marked  border¬ 
running  quite  round  it.  It  is  filled  with  grey  mole¬ 
cules  within  the  margin,  and  has  a  truncated  appear¬ 
ance. 

6.  The  triquetra  was  found  in  fait  water,  and  ap. 
pears  to  confift  of  two  membranes  ;  the  upper  fide  flat¬ 
tened,  the  lower  convex,  with  the  apex  bent  into  a 
kind  of  (houlder. 

7.  The Jlriata  is  likewife  found  ir>  fait  water,  and; 
is  very  pellucid  and  white,  with  the  upper  part  ra¬ 
ther  bent,  and  terminating  in  a  point  fthe  lower  part 
obtufely  round :  there  is  a  little  black  pellucid  veficle 
at  the  apex ;  and  with  a  very  great  magnifying  power 
the  body  appears  covered  with  long  ftreaks. 

8.  The  nucleus  is  of  an  oval  (hape,  with  the  vertex, 
pointed,  and  of  a  brilliant  tranfparency,  by  which  the 
vifeera  are  rendered  vifible.  Thefe  confift  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  round  diaphanous  veficles. 

9.  The  meleagris  has  a  dilated  membrane,  with  very 
fine  folds,  which  it  varies  in  a  moment.  The  fore 
part  of  the  body  to  the  middle  is  clear  and  bright;  the 
hind  part  varionfly  folded  in  tranfverfe  and  elevated 
plaits  and  full  of  molecules..  Beneath  the  apex  are. 
three  or  four  teeth  ;  but  in  fome  the  edge  is  obtufely 
notched,  and  fet  with- fmaller  notches.  In  the  hin¬ 
der  part  are  1 2  or  more  equal  pellucid  globules. 

10.  The  a/Jimilis  is  found  on  the  fea-coaft,  and 
has  an  elliptic  mafs  in  the  middle,  but  is  not  folded 
like  the  former.  The  margin  of  the  fore  part  it 
notched  from  the  top  to  the  middle  ;  the  lower  part 
fwells  out,  and  contrails  again  into  a  fmall  point. 

1 1.  The  cucullus-k  found  in  vegetable  infufions,  and 
in  fetid  bay  ;  moving  in  all  dire&ions,  and  commonly 
with  great  vivacity.  It  is  very  pellucid,  and  has  a  well 
defined  margin,  filled  with  little  bright  veficles  differ¬ 
ing  in  fixe,  and  of  no  certain  number.  Its  figure  is 
commonly  oval,  with  the  top  bent  into  a  kind  of  beak, 
fometimes  oblong,  but  mod  commonly  obtufe.  It 
has  in  the  in  fide  from  8  to  24  bright  little  veficle* 
not  difcernible  in  fuch  as  are  young.  Some  have  fup¬ 
pofed  thefe  to  be  animalcules  which  this  creature  has 
fwallowed  ;  but  Mr  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  its  offspring.  When  this  creature  is  near  death 
by  reafon  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  pro¬ 
trudes  its  offspring  with  violence.  From  fome  cir-- 
cumftances  it  would  feem  probable  that  this  animal¬ 
cule  cafts  its  Ikin,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  infefts. 

12.  The  cucullulus  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  the 
fonchus  arvenlis.  It  is  very  pellucid  and  cryftalline, 
with  feveral  globules,  and  has  an  oblique  incifion  a 
little  below  the  apex. 

13.  The  cuculia  is  elliptical,  flat  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  convex  on  the  under  ;  the  fore  part  is  clear,  and 
from  the  middle  to  the  hinder  part  is  full  of  lilver-like 
globules.  It  frequently  ftrctches  out  the  forepart,, 
and  foldii.it  in  different  pofitions. 
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vjCtf?0fcepe  14.. The  rtn,  or  crajfa,  is  found  inan  infufion  of  hay, 
*  101  commonly  about  1 3  hours  after  the  infufion  is  made, 
and  has  a  quick  and  vacillatory  motion.  Its  body  is  yel¬ 
low,  thick,  and  fomewhat  opaque  ;  curved  a  little  in 
the  middle,  fo  that  it  refembles  a  kidney ;  and  fuH 
of  molecules.  When  the  water  in  which  it  fwims  is 
about  to  fail,  it  takes  an  eval  form,  is  compreffed,  and 
at  lad  burfts. 

1 5.  The  pirum  hat  an  uniform  and  tranfparent  body, 
without  any  ferfible  inequality  ;  and  is  of  a  pale  co¬ 
lour,  with  obfeure  little  globules.  It  propagates  by 
divifion. 

16.  The  cuntut  is  white,  gelatinous,  and  without 
any  diftinA  vifeera  ;  having  a  bright  ftriated  pellucid 
poftule  on  one  fide  of  the  fore  part.  The  apex  has 
three  or  four  teeth  ;  and  it  can  bend  the  hinder  part 
«nto  a  fpiral  form. 

IX.  Gonium. 

An  invifible,  Ample,  fmooth,-and  angular  worm, 

t.  The  peBorale  is  found  in  pure  water,  and  moves 
alternately  towards  the  right  and  left.  It  is  quadran¬ 
gular  and  pellucid,  with  16  fpherical  moleoules  of  a 
greenilh  colour,  “  fet  in  a  quadrangular  membrane, 
like  the  jewels  in  the  breaft-plate  of  the  high- pried, 
refle&ing  light  on  both  fides.” 

2.  The  pulvmatum  is  found  in  dunghills ;  and  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  little  quadrangular  membrane,  plain  on 
both  fides  :  but  with  a  large  magnifier  it  appears  like 
a  bolder  formed  of  three  or  four  cylindric  pillows  funk 
here  and  there. 

3.  The  corrvgatum  ia  found  in  various  kinds  of  in- 
fufions:  and  is  fomewhat  of  a  fquare  (hape,  very  fmall, 
and  in  forne  pofitions  appears  as  ftreaked. 

4.  The  redangulum  differs  but  little  from  the  for¬ 
mer  :  the  angle  at  the  bafe  is  a  right  one ;  the  larger 
veficle  is  tranfparent,  the  reft  green. 

5.  The  truncatum  is  found  chiefly  in  pure  water, 
and  then  but  feldom.  It  has  a  languid  motion,  and 

I '  is  much  larger  than  the  foregoing.  The  fore  part  is 
a  ftraight  line,  with  which  the  fides  form  obtufe 
angles,  the  ends  of  the  fides  being  united  by  a  curved 
line.  The  internal  molecules  are  of  a  dark  green,  and 
there  are  two  little  bright  veficles  in  the  middle. 

X.  Burfaria. 

A  very  fimple,  hollow,  membranaceous  worm. 

1.  The  truncattlla  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  white, 
oval,  and  truncated  at  the  top,  where  there  is  a  large 
aperture  defeending  towards  the  bafe.  Moft  of  them 
have  four  or  five  yellow  eggs  at  the  bottom.  They 
move  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left ; 
afeending  to  the  furface  in  a  flraight  line,  and  fome- 
times  rolling  about  while  they  defeend. 

2.  The  bullina  is  pellucid  and  cryftalline,  having 
fplendid  globules  of  different  fizes  fwimming  about 
with  it.  The  under  fide  is  convex,  the  upper  hol¬ 
low,  with  the  fore  part  forming  a  kind  of  lip. 

3.  The  birundinella  has  two  fmall  projecting  wings, 
which  give  it  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  bird  ; 
and  it  moves  fomething  like  a  fwallow.  It  is  invi¬ 
fible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  by  the  microfcope  appears 
a  pellucid  hollow  membrane. 

4.  The  duplella  was  found  among  duckweed,  and 
appear*  like  a  Cryftalline  membrane  folded  up,  with- 
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out  any  vifible  inteftines  except  a  fmall  congeries  of  Micr«fc*p* 
points  under  one  of  the  foldB.  >r*"“ 4 

5.  The  globina  has  a  roundifh  (hape,  and  is  hollow ; 
the  lower  end  being  furnifhed  with  black  molecule* 
of  different  fizes,  the  fore  part  with  obfeure  points, 
the  reft  entirely  empty,  and  the  middle  quite  tranfpa¬ 
rent.  It  moves  very  flowly  from  right  to  left. 

XL  Gercarm. 

An  invifible  tranfparent  worm  with  a  tail. 

1.  Th e  gyrinut  greatly  refembles  the  fpermatic  ani- 
malcules.  It  has  a  white  gelatinous  body  ;  the  fore 
pajt  fomewhat  globular ;  the  hind  part  round,  long, 
and  pointed.  Sometime*  it  appears  a  little  compreffed 
on  each  fide.  When  fwimming  it  keeps  it*  tail  in 
continual  vibration  like  a  tadpole. 

2.  Th e  gibba  is  found  in  the  infufion*  of  hay  and 
Other  vegetable* ;  and  is  fmall,  opaqua,  gelatinous, 
white,  and  without  any  vifible  inteftines. 

3*  The  inquieta  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  changing  the  (hape  of  its  body  :  fometimes  it 
appears  fpherical,  fometimes  like  a  long  cylinder,  and 
fometimes  oval.  It  is  white  and  gelatinous,  the  tail  fili- 
form'and  flexible,  the  upper  part  vibrating  violently.  A 
pellucid  globule  may  be  obferved  at  the  bafe,  and  two 
very  fmall  black  points  near  the  top. 

4.  The  lemna  varies  its  form  fo  much,  that  it  might 
be  miftaken  for  the  proteus  of  Baker,  dtferibed  under 
the  article  Animalcule  ;  though  in  faft  it  iB  totally 
different.  The  body  fometimes  appears  of  an  oblong, 
fometimes  of  a  triangular,  and  fometimes  of  a  kidney 
(hape.  The  tail  is  generally  fhort,  thick,  and  annu- 
lated ;  but  fometimes  long,  flexible,  cylindric,  and 
without  rings;  vibrating,  when  ftretched  out,  with 
fo  much  velocity,  that  it  appears  double.  A  fmall 
pellucid  globule,  which  Muller  fuppofes  to  be  its  mouth, 
is  obfervable  at  the  apex  5  and  two  black  points  not 
eafily  difeovered,  he  thinks,  are  its  eyes.  Sometimes  it 
draws  the  tail  entirely  into  the  body.  It  walks  flowly 
after  taking  three  or  four  fteps,  and  extends  the  tail, 
ere&ing  it  perpendicularly,  (haking  and  bending  it  ; 
in  which  (late  it  very  much  refembles  a  leaf  of  the 
lemna. 

5.  The  turbo,  with  a  tail  like  a  brittle,  is  found 
among  duckweed.  It  is  of  a  talcy  appearance,  partly 
oval  and  partly  fpherical ;  and  Teems  to  be  compofei 
of  tvfo  globular  bodies,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is  the 
fmalleft,  and  it  has  two  little  black  points  like  eyes 
on  the  upper  part.  The  tail  is  fometimes  ftraight, 
fometimes  turned  back  on  the  body. 

6.  The  poduria  is  found  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  marfhy  places  covered  with  lemna.  It  is  pel¬ 
lucid;  and  feems  to  confift  of  a  head,  trunk,  and  tail  : 
the  head  refembles  that  of  a  herring;  the  trunk  is 
ventricofe  and  full  of  inteftines,  of  a  fpiral  form  and 
black  colour.  The  tail  moft  commonly  appears  to  be 
divided  into  two  briftles.  The  inteftines  are  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  motion  when  the  body  moves,  and  by  reafon  of 
their  various  (hades  make  it  appear  very  rough.  There 
arelikewife  fome  hairs  to  be  perceived.  It  turns  round 
as  upon  an  axis  when  it  moves. 

7.  The  viridis  is  found  in  the  fpring  in  ditches  of 
(landing  water;  and  in  fome  of  its  dates  has  a  confi- 
derableTefemblance  to  the  laft,  but  has  a  much  great¬ 
er  power  of  changing  its  (hape.  It  is  naturally  cy- 
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Micmfcope lindn'cal,  the  lower  end  (harp,  and  divided  into  two  cid  body  with  a  blaek  margin.  The  tail  is  concealed  Mltrah 
1  parts  ;  but  fometimes  contracts  the  head  and  tail  fo  under  the  edge,  and  comes  out  from  it  at  every  mo¬ 
ss  to  affume  a  fpherical  figure.  tion,but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  projedt  biit  little  from' 

8.  The  fetifera  is  found  in  fait  water,  but  feldom.  the  edge.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  border  to  the  hin- 

It  is  fmall,  the  body  rather  opaque,  and  of  a  round  der  part. 

figure.  The  upper  part  is  bright,  and  fmaller  than  19,  The  tenax  appears  like  an  oval  pellucid  mem* 

the  reft :  the  trunk  is  more  opaque  ;  the  tail  (harp,  brane,  fomething  larger  than  the  monat  lens. 


and  near  it  a  little  row  of  fhort  hairs.  It  has  a  (low 
rotatory  motion. 

9.  The  hirta  was  likewife  found  in  fait  water.  It 
is  opaque  and  cylindrical ;  and  when  in  motion,  the 
body  appears  to  be  furrounded  with  rows  of  fmall 
hairs  feparated  from  each  other. 

l  o.  The  c rumena  has  a  ventricofe,  cylindrical,  thick, 
and  wrinkled  body ;  the  lower  part  fmall  ;  the  upper 
part  terminating  in  a  fmall  ftrait  neck  like  that  of  a 
pitcher  ;  the  tail  linear,  and  terminating  in  two  di¬ 


body  by  a  point.  The  abdomen  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  head,  full  of  inteftines,  and  has  a  tail  (fill  nar¬ 
rower,  and  terminating  in  two  briftles  which  it  can 
unite  and  feparate  at  pleafure.  It  moves  brilkly,  but 
without  going  far  from  its  firft  place. 

12.  The  catelina  was  found  in  a  ditch  where  there 
was  plenty  cf  duckweed.  It  is  larger  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  has  a  thicker  and  more  cylindrical  body; 
the  lower  part  truncated,  with  two  (hort  diverging  which  are  accumulated  either  on  one  fide  or  other. 


The 

fore  edge,  is  thick  and  truncated  ;  the  hinder  part; 
acute,  and  terminating  in  a  (hort  tail..  It  whirls  about 
in  various  dire&ions  with  great  velocity. 

20.  The  difeus  is  a  fmall  orbicular  animalcule,  with* 
a  bent  tail. 

21.  The  orbit  is  round,  and  has  a  tail  confiding  of 
two  long  bridles* 

22.  The  luna  is  likewifs  round,  and  has  the  fore* 
part  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  crefcent. 

XII.  Lcucophra. 

An  invifible,  pellucid,  and  ciliated  worm. 

1. The  conjliSor ,  with  moveable  inteftines,  is  perfe&ly 
fpherical  and  femitranfparent,  of  a  yellow  colour,  the 
edges  dark.  It  rolls  from  right  to  left,  but  feldom 
removes  from  the  fpot  where  it  is  firft  found.  It  is 
filled  with  a  number  of  the  moil  mipute  molecules, 
which  move  as  if  they  were  in  a  violent  conflidt ;  and“ 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thefe  little  combatants 


points  proje&ing  from  the  middle. 

13.  The  lupus  is  found  m  water  among  duckweed, 
and  is  larger  than  moft  of  the  genus.  The  head  is 
larger  than  the  body  ;  the  apex  turned  down  into  a 
little  hook  ;  the  tail  is  like  the  body,  bnt  narrower, 
terminating  in  two  very  bright  fpines,  which  it  ex¬ 
tends  in  different  dire&ious.  Sometimes  it  contra&s 
into  one  half  its  common  fize,  and  again  extends  itfelf 
as  before. 

14.  The  vermicularis  is  long,  cylindrical,  Ee(hy,  and 
capable  of  changing  its  (hape.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
or  nine  rings  or  folding  plaits ;  the  apex  either  ob- 
tufe,  qr  notched  into  two  points  ;  the  hinder  part  ra¬ 
ther  acute,  and  terminating  in  two  pellucid  thorns, 
between  which  a  fuelling  is  fometimes  perceived.  It 
often  proje&s  a  kind  of  cloven  probofeis  from  the  in- 
cifion  at  the  apex.  It  is  found  in  water  where  there 
is  duckweed. 

15.  The  forcipala  is  found  in  marfhy  places,  is  cy¬ 
lindrical  and  wrinkled,  with  a  forked  probofeis  which 
it  can  thruft  out  or  pull  in. 

1 6.  The  pleuronefles  is  found  in  water  which  has 
been  kept  for  feveral  months.  It  is  membranaceous, 
roundilh,  and  white,  with  two  blackifh  points  in  the 
fore  part,  the  hinder  part  being  furni(hed  with  a  flen- 


the  whole  mafs  rolls  either  to  the  right  or  left.  It 
then  remains  for  a  little  time  at  reft,  and  the  conflict 
ceafes ;  but  it  foon  becomes  more  violent,  and  the 
fphere  moves  the  contrary  way  in  a  fpiral  line. 
When  the  water  begins  to  fail,  they  affume  an  oblong, 
oval,  or  cylindric  figure  ;  the  hinder  part  of  fome  be¬ 
ing  compreffed  into  a  triangular  (hape,  and  the  trans¬ 
parent  part  efcaping  as  it  were  from  the  inteftines, 
which  continue  to  move  with  /the  fame  violence  till 
the  water  fails,  when  the  molecules  (hoot  into  a  (fiape- 
lefs  mafs,  which  alfo  foon  vanilhes,  and  the  whole  af- 
fumes  the  appearance' of  cryftals  of  fal  ammoniac. 

2.  The  mamilla  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  filled  with 
globular  molecules ;  (hort  hairs  are  curved  inwards  ; 
and  it  occafionally  projeds  and  draws  in  a  little  white 
protuberance.  It  is  pretty  common  in  marfhy  water. 

3.  The  yirefeens  is  a  larg?,  pear-(haped,  greenifh- 
coloured  animalcule,  filled  with  opaque  molecules,  and 
covered  with  (hort  hairs  ;  generally  moving  in  a  ftraight 
line.  It  is  found  in  fait  water. 

4.  The  viridis  is  much  fmaller  than  the  former,  and 
cannot  lengthen  or  (horten  itfelf  as  it  does.  Some¬ 
times  it  appears  contra&ed  in  the  middle,  as  if  it  were 
to  be  divided  in  two. 

5.  The  lurfata  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  fimilar 


der  (harp  tail.  It  lia$  orbicular  inteftines  of  different  in  many  refpefts  to  the  former.  It  is  of  a  long  oval 


fizes  in  the  middle  ;  the  larger  of  them  bright.  The 
motion  is  vacillatory  ;  and  in  fwimming  it  keeps  one 
edge  of  the  lateral  membrane  upwards,  the  other  fold¬ 
ed  down. 

17.  The  tripos  is  flat,  pellucid,  triangular,  having 
each  angle  of  the  bafe  or  fore  part  bent  down  into  two 
linear  arms,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  prolonged  into 

tail.  It  is  found  in  fait  water. 

18.  The  cyclidium  is  frequently  found  in  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  and  has  an  oval,  fmootb,  membranaceous,  pellu* 


(hape,  bulging  in  the  middle,  and  filled  with  green 
molecules,  every  where  ciliated  except  at  the  apex, 
which  is  truncated  and  (haped  fomewhat  like  a  purfe; 
the  hairs  are  fometimes  colle&ed  into  little  fafcicles. 

6.  The  pojlhuma  is  globular,  and  covered  as  it  were 
with  a  pellucid  net ;  is  found  in  fetid  fait  water. 

7.  The  aurea  is  yellow,  oval ;  has  both  ends  equally 
obtufe  ;  little  hairs  difeovered  with  difficulty  ;  and  has 
in  general  a  vehement  rotatory  motion. 

8.  The  pertufa  is  found  in  fait  water ;  and  is  gela¬ 

tinous 
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ofcope  tinons  and  fmall,  without  any  molecules.  The  fore- 
V“— part  is  truncated,  the  hind-part  brought  nearly  to  a 
point,  with  a  kind  of  oval  hole  on  one  fide. 

9.'  The  fraUa  ia  long,  with  finuated  angles,  white, 
gelatinous,  and  granulated,  changing  its  form  confider- 
ably.  - 

1  o.  The  dilatata  appears  like  a  gelatinous  membrane, 
with  a  few  grey  molecules  in  the  fore-part,  and  a  great 
number;  in  the  hinder  part.  It  is  fometimes  dilated 
into  a  triangular  form  with  finuated  fides  ;  at  other 
times  the  fliape  is  more  irregular  and  oblong. 

11.  Th efciniillans  was  found  in  December  among 
the  leffer  lemnse.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  oval,  round, 
and  opaque.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  ciliated  from  its 
bright  twinkling  appearance,  which  probably  arifes 
from  the  motion  it  gives  the  water. 

12.  The  vejiculfera  is  oval,  very  pellucid,  with  a 
defined  dark  edge  and  infide,  containing  fome  very 
bright  bladders  or  veficles.  The  middle  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  blue,  and  the  veficles  appear  as  if  fet  in  a  ground 
of  that  colour. 

13.  The  globuliftra  was  found,  in  a  ditch  where  the 
lemna  minor  grew.  The  body  is  round,  very  pellu¬ 
cid,  without  molecules,  but  with  three  little  pellucid 
globules,  and  every  where  fet  with  fhort  hairs. 

14.  The  pujlulata  is  found  in  marfhy  waters  ;  and  is 
white,  gelatinous,  and  fomewhat  granulated;  the  lower 
part  truncated  as  if  an  oblique  feftion  were  made  in 
an  egg  near  the  bottom.  It  is  covered  with  little 
ereft  {hining  hairs,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  a  few 
bright  puftules  may  be  difcovered. 

15.  The  turbinata  is  found  in  {linking  fait  water  } 
and  is  round,  pellucid,  fomewhat  of  the  (hape  of  an 
acorn,  with  a  pellucid  globule  at  the  lower  end. 

16.  The  acuta  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  ge¬ 
latinous,  thick,  capable  of  affuming  different  fhapes  ; 
having  the  apex  bright,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  filled 
with  little  fpherules.  Sometimes  it  draws  itfelf  up 
info  an  orbicular  (hape,  at  others  one  edge  is  finuated. 

1 7.  The  notata  is  oval,  round,  and  has  a  black  point 
at  the  edge. 

18.  The  Candida  is  found  in  fait  water;  and  is 
membranaceous,  flat,  very  white,  with  no  vifible  in- 
teftines  except  two  oval  bodies  not  eafily  perceived. 
The  whole  edge  is  ciliated. 

19.  The  nodulata  is  oblong  and  oval,  with  a  double 
row  of  little  nodules. 

20.  The  fignata  is  common  in  fait  water  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  It  is  oblong  and 
fubdepreffed,  with  a  black  margin  filled  with  little 
molecules,  but  more  particularly  diftinguiflied  by  a 
curved  line  in  the  middle  fomewhat  in  the  fliape  of 
the  letter  S  ;  one  end  of  which  is  fometimes  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  fmall  fpiral. 

21.  The  trigona  is  found  in  marfhes,  but  not  com¬ 
monly.  It  is  a  yellow  triangular  mafs  filled  with  un¬ 
equal  pellucid  veficles,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  reft,  and  the  edge  furrounded  with  fhort  fluc¬ 
tuating  hairs. 

22.  The  Jluida  is  fomewhat  of  a  kidney  fliape,  but 
ventricofe. 

23.  The Jluxa  is  reniform  and  finuated. 

*  24.  The  armilla  is  round  and  annular. 

25.  The  cornuta  is  of  the  (hape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
opaque,  and  of  a  green  colour.  This  requires  to  be 


obferved  for  fome  time  before  we  can  afeertain  its  cha-  Miercfcope 
rafters.  The  body  is  compofed  of  molecular  veficles  ; 
the  fore  part  is  wide  and  truncated,  with  a  little  pro¬ 
minent  horn  or  hook  on  both  fides;  the  hind  part  be¬ 
ing  conical,  « rery  where  ciliated,  and  the  hairs  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute ;  thofe  in  the  fore  part  are  three 
times  longer  than  the  former,  ahd  move  in  a  circular 
direftion  The  hinder  part  is  pellucid,  and  fometimes 
terminates  in  two  or  three  obtufe  pellucid  projections. 

At  one  time  this  animalcule  will  appear  reniform  and 
ciliated  on  the  fore  part  ;  but  at  another  time  the 
hairs  are  concealed.  It  diffolves  into  molecular  veficles 
when  the  water  evaporates. 

26.  The  heteroclita  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a 
white  point ;  in  the  microfcope  as  a  cylindrical  body, 
the  fore  part  obtufely  round,  the  middle  rather  drawn 
in ;  the  lower  part  round,  but  much  fmaller  than  the 
upper  part.  It  appears  wholly  ciliated  through  a  large 
magnifier. 

XIII.  Trichoda. 

An  invifiblc,  pellucid,  hairy  worm. 

1.  The  grandinella  is  a  very  fmall  pellucid  globule, 
with  the  inteftines  fcarce  vifible,  the  top  of  the  fur- 
face  furhiflied  with  feveral  fmall  bridles  not  eafily  dif- 
coverable,  as  the  creature  has  a  power  of  extending 
or  drawing  them  back  in  an  inftant.  It  is  found  in 
pure  water  as  well  as  in  infufions  of  vegetables. 

2.  The  cometa  is  a  pellucid  globule  filled  with  bright, 
inteftines,  the  fore  part  furniflied  with  hairs,  the  hind 
part  with  a  pellucid  globule. 

3.  The granata  refembles  the  two  former;  and  has 
a  darkifh  nucleus  in  the  .centre,  with  fliort  hairs  on  the 
edge. 

4.  The  trochus  is  fomewhat  of  a  pear- (hape,  and 
pellucid;  each  fide  of  the  fore  part  being  diftinguiflied 
by  a  little  bunch  of  hairs. 

5.  The  gyrinus  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  this  genus, 
and  is  found  in  fait  water.  It  is  fmooth  and  free  from 
hairs,  except  at  the  fore  part,  where  there  are  a  few. 

6.  The  fol  is  fmall;  globular,  and  cryftalline  ;  befet 
every  where  with  diverging  rays  longer  than  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  body  ;  the  infide  full  of  molecules.  The 
body  contrafts  and  dilates,  but  the  creature  remains 
confined  to  the  fame  fpot,.  It  was  found  with  other 
animalcules  in  water  which  had  been  kept  three  weeks. 

7.  The  folaris  is  orbicular,  bright,  and  filled  with 
globular  inteftines,  frequently  having  in  it  a  moveable 
fubftance  of  the  (hape  of  the  letter  S.  It  has  hairs 
feldom  exceeding  17  in  number,  fet  round  the  circum¬ 
ference,  each  of  them  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the 
diameter  of  the  animalcule. 

8.  The  bomba  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  clay¬ 
like  molecules.  It  moves  with  fuch  velocity  as  to 
elude'the  fight,  and  appears  of  various  fhapes,  fome  ¬ 
times  fpherical,  fometimes  kidney-fhaped,  &c. 

9.  The  orbis  is  compofed  of  veficular  molecules; 
is  of  a  fpherical  figure,  fmooth,  pellucid,  and  a  little 
notched  in  the  fore  part.  The  notched  part  is  filled 
with  long  hairs,  but  there  are  none  on  the  reft  of  the 
body. 

10.  The  urjiula  is  membranaceous,  pellucid,  fome¬ 
what  in  the  form  of  a  water  pitcher,  with  the  fore 
part  hairy.  It  moves  but  flowly. 

11.  The  diata  is  of  a  clay-colour,  and  filled  with. 

molecules  j 
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Ikficrofcipe  molecules ;  the  upper  part  cylindrical  and  truncated, 
'“'’“■V— w  the  lower  part  fpberical,  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth 
hairy  at  the  edges. 

12.  The  horrida  is  fomewhat  of  a  conical  fhape,  the 
fore  part  rather  broad  and  truncated,  the  lower  part 
obtufe,  and  the  whole  covered  with  radiating  briftles. 

1 3.  The  urinar'tum  is  egg  lhaped,  with  a  (hort  hairy 
beak. 

14.  The  fcmiltma  is  fmooth,  pellucid,  and  lhaped 
like  a  crcfcent. 

15.  The  trigone  is  of  a  triangular  lhape,  a  little 
convex  on  both  fides,  the  fore  part  acute  and  ciliated, 
the  hind  part  broader,  and  having  the  extremity  as  it 
were  gnawed  off. 

16.  The  tinea  is  round,  not  very  pellucid,  narrow 
in  the  fore  part,  and  refembling  an  inverted  club. 

17.  The  nigra  was  found  in  fait  water,  and  has  an- 
opaque  body  ;  but  when  at  reft  one  fide  appears  pellu¬ 
cid.  When  in  . violent  motion,  it  feems  entirely  black. 

18.  Th e  pubes  is  found  in  water  where  duckweed 
grows,  chiefly  in  the  month  of  December.  It  has  a 
bunch  above  the  hind  part  marked  with  black  fpots, 
deprefled  towards  the  top,  a  little  folded,  and  fome¬ 
what  convex  on  the  under  part.  The  apex  is  furnilh- 
ed  with  hairs,  but  they  are  feldom  vilible  till  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  it  extends  and 
moves  them  vehemently,  and  attempting  as  it  were  to 
draw  in  the  very  laft  drop  of  water. 

19.  The Jloccus  is  mer^branaceous,  the  fore  part  ra¬ 
ther  conical,  with  three  fmall  hairy  papillae  projecting 
from  the  bafe. 

20.  The  fmuata  is  found  in  river  water.  It  is 
oblong  and  depreffed,  with  one  margin  hollow  and 
hairy,  and  the  lower  end  obtufe.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  the  hollow  edge  ciliated. 

a  1.  The  pr  seeps  is  pellucid,  the  fore  part  formed 
into  a  kind  of  neck  ;  one  edge  rifing  into  a  protube¬ 
rance  like  a  hump-back,  the  other  edge  convex. 

2  2.  The  proteus  is  that  which  Mr  Baker  diftin- 
guifhes  by  the  fame  name,  and  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  the  article  Animalcule.  It  is 
found  in  the  flimy  matter  adhering  to  the  fides  of 
veffels  in  which  vegetables  have  been  infufed,  or  ani¬ 
mal  fubftanpes  preferved.  That  deferibed  by  Mr  Adams 
was  difeovered  in  the  dime  produced  from  the  water 
where  fmall  fifhes,  water-fnails,  &c.  had  been  kept. 
The  body  refembled  that  of  a  fnail,  the  lhape  being 
fomewhat  elliptical,  but  pointed  at  one  end,  while  from 
the  other  proceeded  a  long,  (lender,  and  finely  pro¬ 
portioned  neck,  of  a  fize  fuitable  to  the  reft  of  the 
animal. 

23.  The  verfatilis  lives  in  the  fea,  and  has  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  proteus;  but  the  neck  is  Ihorter,  the 
apex  lefs  fpherical,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk 
acute. 

24.  Th e  gibla  is  pellucid;  the  upper  part  fwtlled 
out,  with  numerous  molecules,  and  three  large  globules 
on  the  infide.  The  ends  rather  incline  downwards ; 
and  when  the  water  begins  to  fail,  a  few  minute  hairs 
may  be  difeovered  about  the  head  and  at. the  abdomen; 
the  body  then  becomes  ftriated  longitudinally. 

25.  The  foeta  fomewhat-  refembles  a  rolling-pin.  in 
lhape  ;  has  both  ends  obtufe,  and  one  Ihorter  than  the 
other.  It  can  draw  in  the  ends,  and  fweft  out  the 
fides,  fo  as  to  appear  almoft  fpherical. 


26.  The  patens  is  found  in  fait  water  ;  and  is  of  aMUrsf^i 
long  cylindrical  lhape,  filled  with  molecules,  the  fore-  ""V""" 
part  bright  and  clear,  with  a  long  opening  near  the 

top  which  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is  befet  with  hairs. 

27.  Th t  patula  is  ventricofe,  rather  inclining  to  an 
oval  figure,  with  a  fmsll  tube  at  the  fore  part,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  which  is  hairy- 

28.  The  foveata  is  oblong  and  rather  broad,  with 
three  little  horns  on  the  fore  part. 

29.  The  Jiriata  is  found  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  in  river-water.  It  is  a  beautiful  animalcule,  of  a 
fox  colour.  It  is  of  an  oblong  lhape,  the  lower  end 
fomewhat  larger  than  the  other.  It  has  a  fet  of  ftreaks 
running  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  at  the  abdo¬ 
men  a  double  row  of  little  eggs  lying  in  a  tranfverfe 
direftion. 

30.  The  uvula  is  found  in  the  infufion  of  hay  and 
other  vegetables.  It  is  fix  times  longer  than  broad, 
round,  nexnous,  of  an  equal  lize,  the  greater  part  filled 
with  obfeure  molecules  ;  the  fore  part  rather  empty, 
with  an  alimentary  canal  and  lucid  globules  near  the 
middle.  The  margin  of  the  fore  part  is  covered  with 
fhort  haits. 

31.  The  aurantia  is  of  a  gold  colour,  pellucid,  and 
filled  with  veficles. 

32.  The  ignita  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  with  fome- 
thing  of  a  reddilh  call,  pellucid,  fplendid,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  globules  of  different  fizes  ;  the  fore  part  fmall, 
the  hinder  part  obtufe,  with  a  very  large  opening  which 
feems  to  run  through  the  body. 

33.  The  prifma  is  very  fmall,  and  fo  tranfparent  that 
it  cannot  ealily  be  delineated.  It  is  of  a  Angular 
lhape ;  the  under  part  being  convex,  the  upper  com- 
preffed  into  a  kind  of  keel,  and  the  fore  part  fmall. 

34.  The  forceps  is  found  about  the  winter  folftice 
in  water  covered  with  lemna.  It  is  of  a  yeliow  colour, 
large,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules,  with  a  large  opaque  globule  in  the  lower  part. 

The  fore  part  is  divided  into  long  lobes,  one  of  which 
is  falciform  and  acute,  the  other  dilated  and  ob¬ 
liquely  truncated.  It  can  open,  Ihut,  or  crofs,  thofe 
lobes  at  pleafure ;  and  by  the  motion  of  them  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  fuck  in  the  water. 

35.  The  forfex  is  found  in  river  water.  It  has  the 
fore  part  formed  into  a  kind  of  forceps,  one  of  which, 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  other,  hooked  and  ciliated. 

36.  The  index  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  has  the 
under  part  of  the  front  of  the  margin  hairy;  the  apex 
is  formed  by  the  fore  part  projecting  like  a  finger  on 
a  direction  poll. 

37.  The  trichoda  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  formed  of 
two  pellucid  membranes  ftriated  longitudinally;  the 
lower  end  obliquely  truncated,  and  the  two  extremities 
bent  in  oppofite  directions. 

38.  The  navicula  has  three  corners ;  the  fore  part 
truncated  and  ciliated,  the  hind  part  acute  and  bent  3 
little  upwards.  It  has  a  cryftalline  appearance,  and  a 
kind  of  longitudinal  keel  runs  dowu  the  middle. 

39.  The  fuccifa  is  of  a  flattened  oval  lhape,  the  edge 
jiairy,  and  hollowed,  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
two  unequal  legs. 

40.  The  fukata  is  ovated  and  ventricofe,  the  apex 
acute,  with  a  furrow  at  the  abdomen,  and  both  fides  of 
it  ciliated. 

41.  Thennnj  is  found  in  pure  water ;  and  is  fmooth, 

five 
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Wi«rofcope  five  times  broader  than  it  is  long,  filled  with  darkilh 
*— '  *  1  ’  molecules.  It  has  a  bright  neck,  under  the  top  of 
which  are  a  few  unequal  hairs.  It  moves  but  lan¬ 
guidly. 

42.  The  larbata  is  round,  fomewhat  linear,  with 
both  ends  obtufe  ;  the  fore  part  narrower,  forming  as 
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58.  The peritlum  is  frequently  found  in  marfhes.  It MV  o'eips 
is  cylindrical,  pellucid,  mufcular,  and  capable  of  being  v  1  ■ 
folded  up.  It  appears  double;  the  interior  part  full 
x>f  molecules,  with  an  orbicular  mufcular  appendage, 
which  it  can  open  and  fiiut,  and  which  forms  the 
mouth.  The  external  part  is  membranaceous,  pellu- 


it  were  a  kind  of  neck,  under  which  is  a  row  of  flue-  cid,  dilated,  and  marked  with  tranfverfe  ftreaks ;  and 


tuating  hairs.  The  trunk  is  full  of  grey  molecules. 

43.  The  farctmen  is  long,  round,  pellucid,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  very  minute  hairs,  and  has  a  great  number 
©f  mucous  veficle3  about  the  body. 

44.  The  crimta  is  long,  round,  every  where  ciliated 


it  can  protrude  or  draw  in  the  orbicular  membrane  at 
pleafure.  Some  have  four  articulations  in  the  tail, 
others  five;  and  it  has  two  pairs  of  briftles,  one  placed 
at  the  fecond  joint,  the  other  at  the  laft. 

59.  The  clavus  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  a 


on  the  upper  part,  and  the  under  part  likewife  hairy  common  nail ;  the  fore  part  is  round  and  hairy,  the 


as  far  as  the  middle. 

45.  The  angulus  is  long,  more  convex  than  moft  of 
the  genus,  divided  by  a  kind  of  articulation  in  the 
middle  into  two  parts  equal  in  breadth,  but  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  ;  the  apex  has  fhort  waving  hair. 

46.  The  linler  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  old  grafs. 
It  is  egg-fhaped,  oblong,  with  both  extremities  railed 
fo  that  the  bottom  becomes  convex,  and  the  upper  part 


depreffed  like  a  boat  t  it  is  of  different  fhapes  at  diffe-  hairs. 


hinder  part  terminating  in  a  fharp  tail. 

60.  The  cornuta  is  membranaceous,  elliptical,  full 
of  molecules;  the  fore  part  lunated,  the  other  rounds 
and  terminating  in  a  tail  as  long  as  the  body. 

61.  The  gallina  is  found  in  river  water.  It  is  of 
a  grey  colour,  flat,  with  feven  large  molecules  and  glo¬ 
bules  within  it;  the  front  obtufe,  fet  with  hairs;  the 
hinder  part  terminating  in  a  tail  formed  of  very  fine 


rent  ages,  and  fometimes  has  a  rotatory  motion. 

47.  The  paxiUus  is  found  in  fait  water  ;  and  is  long, 
full  of  grey  molecules;  the  fore  part  truncated  and 
hairy,  and  rather  fmaller  than  the  other. 

48.  The  vermicularis  is  found  in  river  water ;  and  is 


62.  The  mufculus  is  found  in  the  infufions  of  hay- 
which  have  been  kept  for  fome  months.  It  is  fmooth, 
egg-fhaped,  with  a  double  margin  drawn  underneath 
it;  the  fore  part  narrow,  and  fumifhed  with  fhort  hair& 
which  continually  play  about ;  having  a  fmall  tail  un* 


pellucid  in  the  fore  part,  with  the  hind  part  full  of  derneath.  It  moves  flowly,  and  is  furniflied  with 
molecules.  molecular  inteftines. 

49.  The  md'itaa  is  found  in  fait  water,  but  very  rare-  63.  The  delphis  is  found  in  river  water.  It  is  fmooth, 

ly.  It  is  oblong,  ciliated,  with  a  globular  apex,  a  di-  pellucid,  having  the  fore  part  dilated  into  a  femicircle, 

latable  neck,  and  a  kind  of  periftaltic  motion  per-  gradually  decrcafing  in  breadth  towards  the  tail.  The 

eeivable  within  it.  front  is  hairy,  the  hairs  ftanding 


50.  The  Jimbriata  is  fubovated,  the  apex  hairy,  the 
hinder  part  obliquely  truncated  and  ferrated. 

51.  The  came/us  is  found  but  rarely  in  vegetable  in¬ 
fufions,  and  move3  in  a  languid  manner.  The  fore 
part  is  ventrieofe;  the  back  divided  by  an  incifion  in 
the  middle  into  two  tubercles  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  finuatedk 

52.  The  augur  is  oblong,  depreffed,  pellucid,  and 
filled  with  molecules:  the  vertex  is  truncated,  the  fore¬ 
part  forming  a  fmall  beak  with  three  feet  underneath ; 
beyond  which,  toward  the  hinder  part,  it  is  furnifbed 
with  briftles. 

53.  The  pupa  is  roundiffi,  pellucid,  and  confifts  of 
three  parts.  The  head  is  broad,  and  appears  to  be 
hooded,  the  top  being  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  hairs; 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  head  is  a  tranfparent  vefide, 
and  over  the  breaft  from  the  bafe  of  the  head  hangs  a 
production  refembling  the  fheath  of  the  feet  in  the  pupa 
of  the  gnat. 

54.  The  lunarh  is  round  and  cryftalline;  the  hinder 
part  fmaller  than  the  other.  The  edge  of  the  back 


as  rays  from  the 
fcmicircular  edget  one  of  the  edges  is  fometimes  con¬ 
tracted. 

64.  The  delphlnus  is  found  in  hay  that  has  been 
infufed  for  fome  months.  It  is  pellucid,  fmooth,  and 
egg-lhaped;  the  hinder  part  terminating  in  a  tail  about: 
half  the  lfength  of  the  body,  dilated  at  the  upper  end, 
truncated,  and  always  bent  upwards.  It  moves  fome¬ 
times  on  its  belly  and  fometimes  on  its  fide. 

65.  The  dava ,  or  club  trichoda,  has  the  fore  part 
thick,  but  the  hinder  part  narrow;  both  extremities 
obtufe,  pellucid,  and  replete  with  molecules  ; ;  the  hind 
part  bent  down  towards  the  middle. 

66.  The  tmiculus  is  obloiig,  the  fore  part  hairy,  the 
hinder  part  rather  acute,  and  filled  with  molecules  and 
black  veficles. 

67.  The  felis  is  large  and  curved,  the  fore  part  fmall,. 
the  hinder  part  gradually  diminilhing  into  a  tail,  the 
under  part  befet  with  hairs  longitudinally. 

68.  The  pi/ds  is  oblong,  the  fore  part  hairy,  the 
hind  part  terminating  in  a  very  llender  tail.  It  is 
fmooth,  pellucid,  much  longer  than  broad,  and  filled 


and  the  pait  near  the  tail  are  bright  and  clear.  It  with  yellow  molecules ;  the  fore. part  obtufe,  the  hin- 


bends  itfelf  into  the  form  of  an  arch, 

55.  The  bi/unis  is  arched  and  flattened  with  an  hairy 
apex,  and  two  little  briftles  proceeding  from  the  tail. 

56.  The  rattus  is  oblong,  with  a  kind  of  keel;  the 
fore  part  hairy,  and  a  very  long  brittle  proceeding  front 
the  hinder;  part. 

57.  The  tigrit  refembles  the  former;  but  differs  in 
the  form  of  the  tail,  which  confifts  of  two  briftles,  and 
Kkewife  in  having  a  kind  of  incifion  in  the  body  a 
little  below  the  apes. 


der  part  extremely  llender  and  tranfparent,  the  upper 
fide  convex. 

69.  The  /nrax  is  long,, round,,  befet  with  hairs,  and 
ha3  the  tail  divided  into  two  points. 

70.. The  longhavda  is  cylindrical;  the  fore  part  trun¬ 
cated,  and  befet  with  hairs  ;  the  tail  long,  furnilhed 
with  two  briftles,  and  having  two  joints. 

71.  Th ifxa  ha3  the  circumference  fet  with  hairs, 
and  a  little  folitary  pedicle  proje&ing  from  the  body. 

72.  The  inquil'mus  is  fheathed  within  a  cylindrical? 
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Microfeope  tranfparent  bag,  having  a  little  pedicle  bent  back  with* 
in  the  bag. 

73.  The  ingenita  is  fheathed  in  a  deprefTed  bag, 
broadeft  at  the  bafe.  The  animalcule  itfelf  is  funnel- 
Ihaped,  with  one  or  more  hairs  proceeding  from  each 
fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  funnel.  It  can  extend  or 
contraft  itfelf  within  the  bag,  fixing  its  tail  to  the 
bafe,  without  touching  the  fides.  It.  is  found  in  fait 
water. 

74.  The  innata  is  fheathed  in  a  cylindrical  bag,  with 
a  pedicle  paffing  through  and  proje&ing  beyond  it. 

75.  The  transfuga  is  broad,  the  fore  part  hairy,  the 
hinder  part  full  of  briftles.;  one  fide  finuated,  and  the 
other  pointed. 

76.  The  ciliata  is  ventricofe,  the  hinder  part  covered 
with  hair. 

77.  The  bulla-  is  membranaceous,  the  fides  bent  In¬ 
wards  ;  the  fore  and  hind  parts  both  covered  with 
hairs. 

78.  The  pellionella  is  fomewhat  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  pellucid,  with  a  few  molecules  here  and  there ;  the 
fulcs  obtufe,  the  fore  part  ciliated  with  very  fine  hairs, 
the  hinder  part  fet  with  briftles. 

79.  The  cyllidium  has  the  hinder  extremity  filled 
with  globules  cf  various  fizes.  It  vacillates  upon  the 
edge,  commonly  advancing  on  its  flat  fide,  and  conti- 
dually  drawing  in  water.  It  then  gapes,  and  opens 
into  a  very  acute  angle,  almoft  to  the  middle  of  the 
body ;  but  this  is  done  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  it  can 
fcarce  be  perceived. 

80.  The  curfor  is  oval,  the  fore  part  hairy,  and  the 
hinder  part  alfo  furnifhed  with  fome  ftraightand  curved 
hairs  in  two  fafdcles.  Its  body  is  flat,  and  filled  with 
molecules ;  and  in  the  fore  part  is  an  oblong  empty 
fpace,  into  which  we  may  fometimes  fee  the  water 
fucked  in. 

81.  The  pulex  is  egg-fhaped,  with  an  incifion  in  the 
fore  part  ;  the  front  and  bafe  hairy. 

82.  The  lynceus  h  nearly  fquare,  with  a  crooked 
beak  and  hairy  mouth.  It  is  membranaceous,  and 
appears  compreffed,  ftretched  out  into  a  beak  above, 
tinder  which  there  is  a  little  bundle  of  hairs;  the  lower 
edge  bends  in  and  out,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  few 
briftles.  The  inteftines  are  beautiful,  and  a  fmallbent 
tube  goes  from  the  mouth  to  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
.body.  There  is  likewife  another  tube  between  the 
fore  and  hind  edge,  filled  with  blue  liquor.  The  in¬ 
teftines  and  other  tube  are  frequently  in  motion. 

83.  The  erofa  is  orbicular,  the  fore  part  notched  5 
.one  fide  furnifhed  with  hairs,  the  hinder  part  with 
briftles. 

84.  The  rojlrata  is  found  in  water  where  duckweed 
has  been  kept.  It  is  deprefTed,  capable  of  changing 
its  fhape,  yellow,  with  long  ciliated  hairs;  it  has  four  feet 
tapering  to  a  point,  one  of  them  longer  than  the  reft. 
Both  feet  and  hairs  are  within  the  margin.  The  fhape 
of  the  body  is  generally  triangular  ;  the  apex  formed 
into  .an  obtufe  beak,  which  the  creature  fometimes 
drains  in  fo  that  it  appears  quite  round. 

85.  The  lagena  is  round,  ventricofe,  with  a  long 
neck,  and  the  lower  end  fet  with  briftles. 

86.  The  charon  was  found  in  fait  water.  It  is  oval, 
and  refembles  a  boat  as  well  in  its  motion  as  fhape : 
the  upper  part  is  hollowed,  the  under  part  furrowed 
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and  convex  ]  the  ftern  round,  with  feveral  hairs  pro*  Mircofc 
ceeding  from  it.  — — y-< 

87.  The  cimex  is  about  the  fize  of  the  lyncua,  has 
an  oval  body,  with  a  convex  back,  flat  belly,  and  inci¬ 
fion  in  the  margin  of  the  fore  part,  the  edges  of 
which  incifion  appear  to  move.  When  this  animalcule 
meets  with  any  obftacles  in  fwimming,  it  makes  ufe 
of  four  briftles,  which  appear  on  the  under  fide  as 
feet. 

88.  The  cicada  differs  but  little  from  the  cimex. 

It  is  oval,  with  an  obfeure  margin,  the  fore  part  co¬ 
vered  with  hairs  on  the  under  fide,  and  the  hinder 
parts  beardlefs. 

XIV.  Kerona. 

An  invifible  worm  with  horns. 

1.  The  ra/iellum  is  found  in  river  water.  It  has 
three  rows  of  horns  on  the  back,  which  occupy  almoft 
the  whole  of  it. 

2.  The  lyncajler  is  fquare,  and  its  dife  furnifhed  with 
fhining  horns. 

3.  The  hijlrio  appears  an  oblong  membrane,  pellucid, 
with  four  or  five  black  points  in  the  fore  part,  which 
are  continually  changing  their  fituation,  thick  fet  with 
fmall  globules  in  the  middle,  among  which  four  larger 
ones  are  fometimes  perceived,  which  by  Mr  Adams 
are  fuppofed  to  be  eggs.  In  the  fniddle  of  the  hind 
part  are  fome  longitudinal  ftrokes  refembling  briftles, 
.which,  however,  do  not  feem  to  project  beyond  the 
body. 

4.  The  cypris  is  found  in  water  covered  with  lemna. 

It  is  fomewhat  of  a  pear  fhape,  compreffed,  with  a 
broad  and  blunt  fore  part;  the  front  furnifhed  with 
hairs  or  little  vibrating  points  inferted  under  the  edge, 
fhorter  in  the  hind  part,  partly  extended  ftraight,  and 
partly  bent  down,  having  a  retrograde  motion. 

5.  The  haujlrum  is  orbicular,  with  the  horns  in  the 
middle,  the  fore  part  membranaceous  and  ciliated,  with 
feveral  briftles  at  the  hinder  part. 

6.  The  kaujlallum  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in 
having  the  hinder  part  without  any  briftles. 

7.  The  patella  has  an  univalved  fhell,  is  orbicular,  , 
cryftalline;  the  fore  part  fomewhat  notched;  the  flefhy 
body  in  the  middle  of  the  (hell;  with  horns  or  hairs  of 
different  lengths  jutting  out  beyond  the  fhell,  and  act¬ 
ing  inftead  of  feet  and  oars,  fome  of  which  are  bent; 
and  the  fuperior  ones  conllitute  a  double  tranfverfe 
row. 

8.  The  vannus  is  oval  and  rather  flat,  with  one  edge 
bent,  the  oppofite  one  ciliated,  the  front  furnifhed  with 
horns,  and  the  hind  part  with  briftles. 

9.  The  pullajler  agrees  in  many  refpe&swith  the 
tricboda  pule* ;  the  upper  part  is  pellucid,  without  any 
black  molecules ;  the  front  truncated,  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  head  covered  with  hair,  and  the  fore  part 
finuous. 

10.  The  mytillvs  is  a  large  animalcule ;  the  fore  aid 
hind  parts  rouuded,  very  pellucid  and  white,  dark  in 
.the  middle,  with  black  inteftines  intermixed  with  a 
few  pellucid  veficles ;  both  extremities  appearing  as  if 
compofed  of  two  thin  plates.  It  has  two  fmall  horns, 
with  which  it  agitates  the  water  fo  as  to  form  a  little 
whirlpool. 

vx.The  lepm  is  egg-fhaped,  compreffed,  pellucid, 
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rfcope  and  crowned  with  fhort  waving  hairs  ;  the  bafe  termi- 
hated  with  bridles. 

1 2.  The Jilurus  is  an  oval,  fmooth,  animalcule,  fome- 
what  crooked  and  opaque,  with  a  fafcicle  of  vibrating 
hair  on  the  fore  part :  it  has  a  (harp  tail  furnilhed 
with  unequal  rows  of  moveable  hairs,  the  back  being 
alfo  ciliated :  the  hairs  produce  a  rotatory  motion. 
The  figure  varies  from  oval  to  oblong,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  conferva  are  often  entangled  in  the  tail. 

13.  The  calvitium  is  found  in  the  infufion  of  vege¬ 
tables.  The  body  is  broad  and  flat,  both  fides  ob- 
tufe,  filled  with  black  molecules,  and  there  is  a  black 
fpot  near  the  hinder  part,  where  there  are  likewife  a 
few  fhort  bridles. 

14.  The  pujlulata  is  found  in  fait  water.  It  is 
oval,  convex ;  one  edge  of  the  hinder  part  finuated, 
both  ends  fet  with  hairs,  and  fome  horns  on  the  fore 
part. 

XV.  Himantopus  : 

A  pellucid,  invifible,  and  cirrated  worm. 

1.  The  acarus  is  lively,  conical,  ventricofe,  full  of 
black  molecules,  with  a  bright  and  tranfparent  fore 
part.  The  lower  part  of  the  apex  has  rows  of  long 
hairs  on  the  under  part  fet  like  rays.  Four  locks  of 
long  crooked  hair  or  feet  proceed  from  the  belly,  and 
it  is  continually  moving  thefe  and  other  hairs  in  va¬ 
rious  directions. 

2.  The  ludio  is  a  lively  diverting  animalcule,  fmooth, 
pellucid,  full  of  fmall  points,  the  fore  part  clubbed  and 
a  little  bent,  the  hinder  part  narrow;  the  bafe  oblique¬ 
ly  truncated,  and  terminating  in  a  tail  flretched  out 
tranfverfely.  The  top  of  the  head  and  middle  of  the 
back  are  furnilhed  with  long  and  vibrating  hairs;  three 
moveable  and  flexible  curls  hang  down  from  the  fide 
of  the  head  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  When  the 
creature  is  at  reft,  its  tail  is  curled ;  but  when  in  mo¬ 
tion,  it  is  drawn  tight  and  extended  upwards. 

5.  The  fannio  is  found,  though  feldom,  in  water 
where  the  lemna  grows.  The  cilia  are  longer  than  the 
hairs,  and  arc  continually  vibrating :  it  has  two  move- 
able  curls  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  head. 

4.  The  volutator  is  fhaped  like  a  crefcent,  and'  haa 
fome  cryftalline  points ;  the  convex  part  lm  a  row  of 
hairs  longeft  towards  the  tail,  and  underneath  are  four 
feet.  It  is  very  lively,  and  often  turns  round  with  a 
fwift  circular  motion. 

5.  The  larva  is  long  and  cirrated  in  the  middle  ; 
the  body  is  deprefled  and  long;  the  hinder  parts  acute, 
and  generally  curved,  pellucid,  and  filled  with  granular 
molecules. 

6.  The  charon  is  found  in  fea-water,  but  rarely.  It 
rs  oval,  pellucid,  and  membranous,  with  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  feveral  bent  diverging  rows  of  hair  be¬ 
low  the  middle,  but  none  on  the  hinder  part. 

7.  The  corona  is  a  membranous  lamina,  very  thin, 
pellucid,  cryftalline,  and  femilunar  :  the  edge  of  the 
bafe  thick  fet  with  molecular  inteftines  ;  the  fore  part 
furnilhed  with  a  kind  of  mane  ;  towards  the  hind  part 
are  three  equal  curved  hairs  or  fpines. 

XVI.  Vorticclla : 

A  naked  worm  with  rotatory  cilia,  capable  of 
eontra&ing  and  extending  itfelf. 

1.  The  viridh  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  appearing 
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like  a  fmall  green  point;  but  the  microfcope  difcovers  Microfcope 
it  to  be  nearly  cylindrical,  a  little  thicker  at  the  fore  * 
part  than  the  other,  and  obtufe  at  both  ends.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  totally  deftitute  of  limbs,  notwithftanding 
which  it  keeps  the  water  in  continual  motion  ;  fo 
that  it  probably  has  fome  invifible  rotatory  inftru- 
mcnt.  It  moves  fometimes  circularly,  fometimes  in  a 
ftraight  line.  . 

2.  The fpheroida  appears  alfo  like  a  point;  but  thro’ 
the  microfcope  as  a  globular  mafs  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour.  It  occafions  a  vehement  motion  in  the  water, 
probably  by  means  of  fome  fhort  hairs  with  which  it  is 
furnilhed. 

3.  The  cinSa  is  of  an  irregular  lhape,  fometimes  af- 
fuming  an  oval  figure,  and  appearing  as  if  girt  round 
with  a  tranfverfe  keel.  It  is  invifible  to  the  naked  eye, 
ciliated  on  every  fide ;  the  hairs  all  moveable,  and 
longer  on  one  fide  than  the  other. 

4.  The  lunifera  is  found  in  fait  water ;  has  the 
fore-part  obtufe,  the  bafe  broad,  and  hollowed 
away  like  a  crefcent,  with  a  fhort  protuberance  in 
the  middle  of  the  concave  part :  the  fore  part  is  cili¬ 
ated. 

5.  The  burfata  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  ventri¬ 
cofe,  crammed  with  molecules ;  the  fore  part  trunca¬ 
ted,  and  both  fides  of  it  pellucid:  there  is  a  prominent 
papilla  in  the  middle,  which  when  the  animalcule  is  at 
reft  appears  notched,  the  edge  of  the  aperture  being  ci¬ 
liated  ;  the  hairs  are  capable  of  moving  in  various  di¬ 
rections. 

6.  The  varia  is  cylindrical,  truncated,  opaque,  and 
black  ilh- coloured  ;  the  fore  part  ciliated. 

7.  The  fputarium  is  found  in  October,  with  the 
lefler  lemna,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  lingular  of  the  mi- 
crofcopic  animalcules.  When  viewed  fidewife,  it  is 
fometimes  nearly  cylindrical,  only  tapering  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  hinder  part,  and  having  a  broad  pellucid 
edge.  Viewed  from  the  top,  it  has  fometimes  a  broad 
face  or  difc,  furnilhed  with  radiating  hairs,  the  under 
part  contracted  into  a  globular  lhape,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  filled  with  fmall  grains- 

8.  The  polymorpha  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
appears  like  a  green  point  moving  with  great  agility; 
but  when  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  it  aflumes  fuch 
a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe 
them.  The  body  is  granulous ;  and  a  feries  of  pellu¬ 
cid  points  is  fometimes  to  be  obferved. 

9.  The  multiformis  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  very 
much  refembles  the  former. 

to.  The  nigra  is  found  in  Auguft  in  meadows  cover¬ 
ed  with  water.  It  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye, 
appearing  like  a  black  point  fwimming  on  the  furface. 

Through  the  microfcope  it  appears  as  a  fmall  conical 
body,  obtufe  and  ventricofe  at  one  end  and  acute  at 
the  other.  When  the  extremities  are  extended,  two 
fmall  white  hooks  become  ■vifible,  by  the  afliftance  of 
which  it  moves  in  the  water,  and  it  probably  has  a  ro¬ 
tatory  organ  :  it  moves  continually  in  a  vacillating 
manner  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

11.  The  cucullus  is  likewife  vifible  to  the  naked  eye: 
it  is  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  of  a  lhape  fomewhat  conical, 
and  refembling  a  grenadier’s  cap. 

12.  The  utriculata  is  green  and  ventricofe;  the  belly 
capable  of  being  lengthened  or  fhortened  ;  the  fore 
part  truncated,  much  in  the  lhape  of  a  common  water 

5  B  bottlej 
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Microfccpe  bottle  ;  the  neck  is  fometimes  very  long,  fometimes 
v . ,  very  fbort,  and  filled  with  green  molecules. 

13.  The  ocreata  is  met  with  in  rivers,  though  very 
feldom,  and  in  fhape  fomewhat  rcfembles  the  lower  part 
of  a  boot.  The  apex  of  the  upper  part  is  truncated 
and  ciliated,  the  heel  pointed,  and  the  foot  round. 

14.  The  valga  is  as  broad  as  long,  and  the  apex 
truncated  and  ciliated;  both  angles  of  the  bafe  pro- 
jetting  outwards,  one  fomewhat  like  a  wart,  the  other 
like  a  finger:  It  is  found  in  marlhy  waters. 

15.  The  papillaris  is  likewife  found  in  marfhes  where 
the  conferva  nitida  grows.  It  is  ventricofe;  the  fore 
part  truncated,  with  a  papillary  tail,  and  a  beautiful 
papillary  excrefcence  on  the  fide. 

j6.  Th  c  facculus  is  thick,  of  an  equal  diameter  every 
where,  and  full  of  molecules.  The  edge  of  the  mouth  is 
bent  back;  the  hinder  part  is  obtufe,  fometimes  notch¬ 
ed  and  contracted,  with  cilia  to  be  feen  on  both  fides 
of  the  mouth. 

1  7.  The  cirrata  is  found  in  ditch-water.  It  is  ven¬ 
tricofe,  the  aperture  finuated,  and  two  tufts  of  hair  on 
each  fide  of  the  belly. 

1 8.  The  nafuta  is  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the 
microfcope  difcovcrs  it  to  be  furnilhed  with  a  rotatory 
organ  encompaffing  the  middle.  It  is  pellucid,  cylin¬ 
drical,  of  an  unequal  fize;  the  fore  part  truncated  and 
ciliated,  with  a  triangular  prominence  in  the  middle  of 
the  aperture  ;  the  hinder  part  is  obtufe,  with  a  point 
on  each  fide  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  When  the 
water  is  nearly  exhaled,  two  rotatory  organs  are  ob- 
fervable  5  one  on  the  fore  part,  and  the  other  encotn- 
palling  the  middle  of  the  body;  the  hairs  of  the  latter 
being  in  violent  motion.  Ocher  fafcicles  of  moving 
hair  are  likewife  to  be  obferved;  and  the  quick  and  va¬ 
rious  motions  of  this  apparatus  are  very  furprifing. 

19.  The  Jlellina  is  of  an  orbicular  (hape,  with  a  mole¬ 
cular  dife  a.nd  ciliated  margin. 

20.  The  dtfeina  is  likewife  orbicular,  the  edge  cilia¬ 
ted,  with  a  kind  of  handle  on  the  under  fide. 

21.  The  feyph'ina  is  bowl-fhaped,  cryftalline,  with  an 
opaque  fpherule  in  the  middle. 

22.  The  albina  is  cylindrical  in  the  fore  part,  the 
hinder  part  tapering,  and  almoft  ending  in  a  point.. 

23.  The  fritillina  is  empty  and  cylindrical,  with  a 
truncated  apex. 

24.  The  truncatella  is  of  the  larger  kind  of  animal¬ 
cules,  with  a  cryftalline  body,  full  of  black  molecules, 
the  flein  perfe&ly  fmooth  and  colourlefs,  the  hinder 
extremity  rounded,  and  the  anterior  part  truncated:  at 
this  extremity  there  is  a  large  opening  that  ferves 
for  a  mouth,  which  is  thickly  ciliated. 

25.  The  h'macim  is  cylindrical,  truncated,  and  lias 
two  pair  of  cilia. 

26.  The  fraxinina  is  mo  (fly  cylindrical,  the  hinder 
pare  rather  tapering,  and  full  of  opaque  molecules ; 
tranfparent  towards  the  upper  end.  Within  the  edge 
at  the  top  are  two  fmall  tubercles,  from  each  fide  of 
which  proceeds  a  pair  of  fmall  hairs.. 

27.  The  cratagaria  is  found  in  the  month  of  April, 
both  in  the  mud  and  on  the  tail  of  the  monoculus  qua- 
dricornis.  They  are  generally  heaped  together  in  a 
fpherical  form,  and  united  to  one  common  ftalk.  They 
are  likewife  often  to  be  found  without  a  pedicle,  the 
b.ody  rather  contra&ed,  the  aperture  circular,  and  fur- 


rounded  with  a  marked  margin.  It  has  two  fmall  Mxrofeop* 

arms;  and  with  a  powerful  magnifier  a  violent  ro-  - v 

tatory  motion  may  be  obferved.  Sometimes  an  indi¬ 
vidual  willfeparate  from  the  community,  and  move  in 
a  kind  of  fpiral  line  for  a  little  time,  and  then  go  back 
to  the  relt. 

28.  The  hamata  is  not  ciliated,  nor  has  it  any  hairs 
upon  it ;  the  body  is  granulated,  the  fore  part  broad 
and  truncated,  the  hinder  part  obtufe,  and  capable  of 
being  contra&ed  or  extended. 

29.  The  craieriformis  is  a  lively  animalcule,  pellucid, 
round,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  approaching  fomewhat 
to  a  fquare  figure,  with  convex  fides  :  the  head  is  ft-. 
tuated  at^the  large  end,  the  flein  fmooth,  and  fome  tra¬ 
ces  of  inteftines  may  be  difeovered  with  difficulty. 

There  is  a  confiderable  opening  furronnded  by  hair  at 
the  larger  end,  and  the  filaments  compofing  it  are  in 
continual  motion.  Two  of  them  are  fometimes  feen 
joined  together,  and  full  of  fmall  fphericTs.  In  this 
ftate  they  draw  each  other  alternately  different  ways; 
the  furface  is  fmooth,  and  the  hairs  invifible. 

30.  The  canaliculata  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
number  of  white  points  adhering  to  the  fides  of  the 
glafs.  When  magnified,  the  fore  part  is  narrower  than 
the  hind  one ;  in  the  fide  is  a  kind  of  incifion,  and  the 
hinder  part  is  notched  towards  the  middle.  It  excites 
a  continual  whirling  motion  in  the  water  by  means  of 
a  rotatory  organ  with  which  it  is  furnilhed. 

3 1.  The  verfafilu  is  a  pellucid,  gelatinous  animalcule, 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  furnilhed  with  fmall  radii 
about  the  circumference;  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  very 
fmall  water  hedge-hog. 

32.  The  ampulla  is  contained  in  a  tranfparent  bottle- 
ffiaped  bag  ;  the  head  divided  into  two  lobes.  It  fome¬ 
times  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag-,  and  fometimes 
nearly  fills  the  whole  of  it. 

33.  The  folliculata  is  gelatinous  and  cylindrical;  «nd 
when  mod  extended,  the  bafe  appears  attenuated,  and 
the  apex  truncated. 

34.  The  larva  is  of  a  clay  colour,  the  aperture  ci¬ 
liated,  with  a  globular  projedion  at  times  appearing  to 
proceed  from  it. 

35.  The  facculata  hw  the  Ihape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  figure  of  a  crefcent;  the  lower 
part  of  the,  trunk  notched,  forming  as  it  were  two 
teeth ;  the  tail  biphyllous.  Each  of  thefe  is  furround- 
ed  with  a  loofe  bright  /kin,  the  head  being  divided  from 
the  trunk  by  a  deep  incifion. 

36.  The  aurita  is  cylindrical  and  ventricofe,  the  a~ 
perture  deftitute  of  hairs  ;  both  fides  of  it  are  furni/hed 
with  rotatory  cilia,  and  the  tail  is  biphyllous, 

37.  The  tremula  has  fomething  of  a  conical  Ihape  4 
the  mouth  being  divided  into  parts  which  are  fet  with 
fmall  fpines;  and  a  point  projects  from  the  tail. 

38.  The  ferita  is  mufcular,  pellucid,  folding  variouf- 

ly;  the  Tore  part  truncated:  round  the  margin  are 
rows  of  hairs ;  but  it  has  alfo  ftiffer  hairs  or  fpines 
continually  vibrating,  with  which  it  draws  in  all  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  fubftances  which  it  is  able  to  ma¬ 
nage.  "  ,  % 

39.  The  lacinulata  is  ffiaped  like  an  inverted  cone, 
the  aperture  lobated,  the  tail  fmall  and  furnilhed  with 
two  bridles.  When  fwimming,  the  rotatory  organ  may 
be  difeoyered.  It  moves  fwiftly  in  an  oblique  direction. 

40.  The 
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(R'Ciilftifeape  40,  'flie  crmjlrlcla  is  of  two  kinds  j  viz,  of  a  pale 
yellow  and  of  a  white  colour.  They  move  by  fixing 
their  tail  to  the  place  where  they  are,  and  then  extend¬ 
ing  their  body  as  much  as  pofiible;  fixing  the  fore  part 
to  the  place  to  which  they  intend  to  move,  then  draw¬ 
ing  the  hinder  part  to  it,  and  fo  on.  Sometimes  they 
torn  round  about  upon  one  of  the  points  of  their  tail ; 
at  other  times  they  fpring  forwards  with  a  jerk.  When 
at  reft  they  open  their  mouths  very  wide. 

41.  The  togata  has  a  convex  body,  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules,  and  of  a  dark  colour;  th£  hinder  part  fomewhat 
broader  than  the  forepart ;  the  latter  ciliated,  and  the 
tail  formed  of  two  very  thin  pellucid  fpines,  which  are 
fomewhat  curved,  and  much  longer  than  the  body. 

43.  The  rotatoria  is  the  wheel  animal  defcr.ibed  by  Mr 
Baker;  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Animalcule. 

43.  The  furcata  is  commonly  found  in  water,  and 
has  a  cylindric  body  with  a  rotatory  organ,  confiding 
of  a  row  of  hairs  at  the  apex  :  the  tail  is  divided  into 
two  part3,  turning  a  little  inwards.  When  at  reft  it 
joins  the  fegments  of  the  tail,  but  opens  them  when 
in  motion. 

44.  The  catulus  is  commonly  found  in  marlhy  wa¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  little  thick  mufcular  animalcule,  folding 
itfelf  up:  equally  broad  throughout,  the  body  disfi¬ 
gured  by  longitudinal  folds,  winding  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  The  anterior  part  is  conne&ed  to  the  body  by 
a  little  neck;  and  it  occafionally  (hows  a  fmall  rotatory 
organ.  Its  motion  is  rotatory,  but  in  various  direc¬ 
tions. 

45.  The  canicula  is  cylindrical,  the  aperture  plain, 
with  a  Ihort  articulated  tail  divided  into  two  parts. 

46.  The  felts  has  a  large  body,  the  apex  of  an  equal 
thicknefs,  obtufe,  with  rotatory  filaments :  the  tail  is 
acute,  with  two  pellucid  fpines  in  length  about  one- 
third  pait  of  the  body,  alternately  feparating  from  and 
approaching  one  another. 

47.  Th zjlentorca.  See  the  article  Polype. 

48.  The  focieilis,  when  confiderably  magnified,  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  circle  furrounded  with  crowns  or  ciliated 
heads,  tied  by  fmall  thin  tails  to  a  common  centre, 
from  whence  they  advance  towards  the  circumference, 
where  they  turn  very  brilkly,  occafioning  a  kind  of 
whirlpool,  which  brings  its  food.  When  one  of  them 
has  been  in  motion  for  a  time,  it  Hops  and  another  be¬ 
gins;  fometimes  two  or  three  may  be  perceived  in  mo¬ 
tion  at  once:  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  fepa- 
rate,  with  the  tail  (ticking  in  the  mud.  The  body 
contracts  and  dilates  very  much,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  cudgel,  at  others  to  affume 
almoft  a  globular  form. 

49.  The fofculofa  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a 
yellow  globule  adhering  to  the  ceratophyllon  like  a 
little  flower  or  a  heap  of  yellow  eggs.  When  magni¬ 
fied,  they  are  feen  to  confift  of  a  congeries  of  animal- 
cula  conftituting  a  fphere  from  a  mouldy  centre.  They 
contraCt  and  extend  their  bodies  either  alone  or  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  excite  a  vortex  in  the  water  by  means  of  a 
dife.  When  they  quit  the  fociety  and  ad  fingly,  they 
may  be  obferved  to  confift  of  a  head,  abdomen,  and 
tail ;  the  head  being  frequently  drawn  back  into  the 
abdomen  fo  far  that  it  cannot  be.  feen,  only  exhibiting 
a  broad  kidney- lhaped  dife  Handing  out.  The  abdo¬ 


men  is  oblong,  oval,  and  tranfparfent ;  the  tail  ftiarp,Micr«fciif 
twice  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  fometimes  rough  and  — *v*“ 
annulated,  or  altogether  finooth. 

50.  The  citrina  is  found  in  ftagnant  water;  the  head 
full  of  molecules,  round,  every  where  of  an  equal  fize, 
and  very  tranfparent.  Both  fides  of  the  orifice  are 
ciliated,  and  each  has  a  rotatory  motion  appearing 
fometimes  without  and  fometimes  within  the  edge  of 
the  mouth, 

51.  The  piriformis  is  fomewhat  oval,  with  a  very 
fmall  retractile  foot,  which  it  can  draw  within  itfelf., 

52.  The  tuberofa  has  a  broad  upp^r  part,  the  under 
part  fmall,  with  two  projections  at  the  anterior  end, 
furnilhed  with  a  number  of  fibrillae,  which  produce  a 
current  of  water  by  their  vibtation,  and  thus  colledl 
food  for  the  animal. 

53.  The  ringens  is  pear-lhaped,  pellucid,  the  middle 
of  the  aperture  convex,  both  lides  ciliated,  the  pedicle 
four  times  fliorter  than  the  body.  It  can  contract  the 
orifice  to  an  obtufe  point. 

54.  The  inclinans  has  a  pendulous,  pellucid,  little 
head  ;  the  anterior  part  truncated,  and  occafionally 
contracting  itfelf  twice  as  fliort  as  the  pedicle.  It  is 
lhaped  like  a  tobacco-pipe. 

55.  The  vaginata  is -ereCt,  of  the  !h  ape  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  egg  ;  the  pedicle  is  contained  in  a  (heath. 

56.  The  globularia  is  frequent  among  the  cyclopa 
quadricorni.  jit  has  a  fmall  fpherical  head,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  mouth  ciliated,  the  pedicle  four  times 
larger  than  the  body,  which  it  contracts  into  a  fpiral 
form. 

57.  The  lunaris  has  a  fmall  goblet-(haped  head,  the 
margin  of  the  orifice  protuberant,  ciliated  on  both  fides, 
with  undulating  hairs,  and  the  pedicle  eight  or  ten 
times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  pedicle  extends 
itfelf  as  often  as  the  mouth  is  opened,  but  i3  twilled 
up  fpirally  when  it  is  Ihut ;  and  this  is  frequently  re¬ 
peated  in  a  Ihort  fpace. 

58.  The  convallaria  is  the  fame  with  the  bell-ani¬ 
mal  mentioned  by  Mr  Baker.  See  the  article  Ani¬ 
malcule. 

59.  The  nutans  has  a  Ample  pedicle  ;  twills  itfelf 
fpirally ;  is  extremely  (lender,  with  a  kind  of  <;2p  on 
its  head  ;  the  margin  white  and  round,  and  feemingly 
encompafled  with  a  lucid  ring;  the  head  dimin-ilhing 
towards  the  bafe. 

60.  The  nebulifera  is  narrow  at  the  bafe  ;  open  and 
truncated  at  the  top  ;  the  margin  feemingly  furround- 
ed  with  a  ring:  but,  when  the  aperture  is  Ihut,  the 
animalcule  is  of  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  with  a  Ample  fe- 
taceous  pedicle,  confiderably  longer  than  the  body, 
and  commonly  much  bent  back. 

61.  The  annularis  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  the 
head  an  inverted  cone,  convex  when  the  mouth  is  Ihut, 
but  truncated  when  it  is  open  ;  with  a  protuberant 
edge ;  the  pedicle  Ample,  very  long,  thick,  and* 
whiter  at  the  top  than  any  where  elfe  ;  the  apex  twill¬ 
ed  fpirally. — When  contracted,  it  appears  to  be  an- 
riulated. 

62.  The  acinofa  inhabits  that  whitilh  fubftance 
which  often  entirely  covers  plants,  wood,  Ihells,  &c.  * 

When  this  fubllance  is  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it 
appears  to  be  wholly  compofed  of  living  animals  of  the 
polype  kind.  See  Polype. 

5  B  2  63.  The 
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Microfcope 


63.  The  fa/ciculata  has  a  rotatory  organ,  which  may 
fometimes  be  feen  projecting  beyond  the  aperture ;  there 
is  a  little  head  at  the  apex  and  the  pedicle  is  twilled 
and  very  {lender.  A  congealed  green  mafs  which  is 
often  found  fwimming  about  in  ditches  is  compofed 
of  myriads  of  thefe  animals,  which  are  not  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  when  magnified  appear  like  a 
bundle  of  green  flowers. 

64.  The  hians  refembles  a  citron ;  the  apex  is  trunca¬ 
ted,  the  bafe  narrow,  and  a  gaping  cleft  i6  obfervable, 
defcending  from  the  apex  to  one  third  of  the  body. 

65.  The  bellis  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  much  re¬ 
fembles  the  flower  of  a  daify  ;  is  ciliated  round  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  head,  and  moves  in  a  rotatory  manner. 

66.  The  gemella  has  a  long  pedicle,  conftantly  fur- 
nilhed  with  two  fmall  heads. 

68.  The  pyraria. 

69.  The  anq/lalica.>  Seethe  article  Poly pe. 

70.  The  digitalis.  J 

71.  The  polypina,  when  viewed  through  a  fmall 
magnifier,  they  appear  like  fo  many  little  trees  :  the 
upper  part,  or  heads,  are  egg  lhaped,  the  top  trunca¬ 
ted,  the  lower  part  filled  with  inteftines ;  the  branches 
thick  fet  with  little  knobs. 

72.  The  racemofa  is  only  diftinguilhed  from  the 
vorticella  focialis  by  always  adhering  to  the  fides  of 
the  veil'd  in  which  it  is  placed.  By  the  microfcope, 
we  difeover  a  long  pedicle  (licking  to  the  fides  of  the 
veflels,  from  which  proceed  an  innumerable  quantityof 
cryftalline  pellucid  pearls;  which,  together  with  the  ftalk, 
are  varioufly  agitated  in  the  water.  Sometimes  they 
move  feparately  ;  fometimes  they  are  drawn  down  to 
the  root,  and  in  a  moment  expanded  again. 


XVII.  Brachionus  : 

A  contra&ile  worm,  covered  with  a  (hell,  and  furnifhed 
with  rotatory  cilia. 

1.  The  Jlriatus  has  an  oblong,  pellucid  (hell,  capable 
of  altering  its  figure.  The  apex  is  truncated,  with  fix 
fmall  teeth  on  the  edge  of  it,  twelve  longitudinal 
(Ireaks  down  the  back,  the  bafe  obtufe  and  fmooth. 
The  teeth  are  occafionally  protruded  or  retraced  ; 
and  there  are  two  fmall  fpines  or  horns  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  (hell.  The  animal  itfelf  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  cryftalline,  and  mufcular  5  now  and  then  putting 
out  from  the  apex  two  or  three  little  bundles  of  playing 
hairs,  the  two  lateral  ones  (horter  than  that  in  the 
middle  :  on  the  under  fide  we  may  obferve  a  forked 
deglutatory  mufcle,  and  two  rigid  points  when  the  apex 
is  drawn  in.  It  is  found  in  fea-water. 

z.  The  fquamula  has  an  univalve  orbicular  (hell,  a 
truncated  apex,  four  teeth,  fmooth  bafe,  and  no  tail. 

3.  The  pala  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  univalved,  with 
an  oblong  excavated  (hell;  four  long  teeth  at  the  apex ; 
a  fmooth  bafe. 

4.  The  bipaRum  is  umvalved,  the  (hell  oblong  and 
inflefted,  ten  teeth  at  the  apex,  the  bafe  fmooth,  and 
a  fpurious  tail. 

5.  The  patina  is  extremely  bright  and  fplendid,  has 
a  large  body,  a  cryftalline  and  nearly  circular  (hell, 
without  either  incifion  or  teeth,  only  towards  the  apex 

t  falls  in  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  notch.  A  double 
glittering  organ,  with  ciliated  edges,  proje&s  from  the 
apex  ;  both  of  them  of  a  conical  figure,  and  Handing 


as  it  were  upon  a  pellucid  fubftance,  which  is  divided  Microfc°pc 
into  two  lobes,  between  which  and  the  rotatory  organ  — 
there  is  a  filver  coloured  crenulated  membrane.  Two 
fmall  claws  may  like  wife  be  difeovered  near  the  mouth. 

6.  The  clypeatus  is  univalved,  the  (hell  oblong,  apex 
notched,  the  tail  naked,  and  bafe  fmooth. 

7.  The  lamellaris  is  univalved  ;  the  (hell  extending 
confiderably  beyond  the  body  ;  the  bafe  divided  into 
three  fmall  horns,  with  two  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

8.  The  patella  is  found  in  mar(hy  water  in  the  win¬ 
ter-time.  It  is  univalve,  the  (hell  oval,  plain,  cryftal- 
linc,  with  the  anterior  part  terminating  in  two  acute 
points  on  both  fides,  though  the  intervening  fpace  is 
commonly  filled  up  with  the  head  of  the  animal.  By 
thefe  points  it  fallens  itfelf,  and  whirls  about  the  body 
ere&.  The  rotatory  cilia  are  perceived  with  great 
difficulty. 

9.  The  braSea  is  univalved,  the  (hell  fomewhat  or¬ 
bicular,  apex  lunated,  bafe  fmooth,  and  the  tail  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  two  fpines. 

10.  The  plicatilis  is  univalved,  with  an  oblong  (hell, 
the  apex  hairy,  and  bafe  notched. 

It.  The  ovalis  is  bivalved  ;  the  (hell  flattened,  apex 
notched,  a  hollow  part  at  the  bafe,  the  tail  formed 
of  two  tufts  of  hair. 

1 2.  The  tripos  is  bivalved,  the  apex  of  the  (hell  beard- 
lefs,  three  horns  at  the  bafe,  and  double  tail.  It  fix¬ 
es  itfelf  to  objefts  by  the  filaments  of  the  tail. 

13.  The  dentatus  is  bivalved,  with  an  arched  (hell  ; 
the  apex  and  bafe  are  both  toothed,  and  the  tail  form¬ 
ed  of  two  fpines. 

1 4 .  The  mucronatus  is  bivalved,  fomewhat  of  a  fquare 
form  ;  the  bafe  and  apex  pointed ;  the  tail  confiding' 
of  two  fpines. 

15.  The  uncinatus  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  bivalved  ani¬ 
malcules  ;  the  apex  and  anterior  part  round,  the  hinder 
part  llraight,  terminating  in  a  point,  furnifhed  with  a 
hook  on  the  fore  part,  a  fmall  rotatory  organ,  a  long 
tail  compofed  of  joints,  and  divided  at  the  end  into 
two  bridles.  It  can  open  its  (hell  both  at  the  fore 
and  hind  part. 

1 6.  The  cirratvs  is  larger  than  the  preceding  ;  ven- 
tricofe,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  the  head  conical,  with 
a  bundle  of  hairs  on  both  fides ;  and  it  has  likewife  a 
rotatory  organ. 

17.  The  pajjiis  has  a  cylindric  (hell,  with  two  long 
pendulous  locks  of  hair  proceeding  from  the  front,  the 
tail  confiding  of  a  Angle  bridle. 

18.  The  quadratus  has  a  quadrangular  (hell,  with 
two  fmall  teeth  at  the  apex,  two  horns  proceeding 
from  the  bafe,  and  no  tail. 

19.  The  impreflus  has  a  quadrangular  (hell,  a  fmooth 
undivided  apex  ;  obtufe  bafe  ;  notched  margin  ;  and 
flexuous  tail. 

20.  The  urceolaris.  See  Polype. 

21.  The  brachionus  Bakeri  has  a  ventricofe  (hell,  four 
teeth  at  the  apex,  two  horns  at  the  bafe,  and  a  long  tail 
terminating  in  two  (hort  points.  The  horns  are 
frequently  extended ;  and  the  circular  end  of  each  is 
furniftied  with  a  tuft  of  little  hairs,  which  fometimes 
move  in  a  vibratory  manner,  at  other  times  have  a  ro¬ 
tatory  motion.  Mr  Muller  has  alfo  difeovered  in  this 
creature  two  fmall  feelers  and  a  tongue. 

22.  The  patulus  has  a  ventricofe  (hell,,  with  eight 
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erofcope  teetli  at  the  apex  ;  the  bafe  lunated,  or  hollowed  into  markable,  that  though  in  general  they  avoid  one  3^0- Vncrofccpy 

pv—  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  furnifhed  with  four  horns;  "u~-  u  — | -  — *■  g - -  ~  J  ~~ 

the  tail  Ihort,  with  two  fmall  points  at  the  end. 

These  are  the  different  kinds  of  animalcules  which 
have  yet  been  difcovered.  To  what  is  faid  of  them  in 
general  under  the  article  Animalcule,  we  fhall  here 
add  the  following  obfervations  from  Mr  Adams.— 

*  How  many  kinds  of  thefe  invifibles  there  may  be 


ther,  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  one  is  nearly  divided, 
to  fee  another  pufh  itfelf  upon  the  fmall  neck  which 
joins  the  two  bodies  in  order  to  accelerate  the  repara¬ 
tion. — Others,  when  about  to  multiply,  fix  themfelves 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  then  becoming  firft  ob¬ 
long,  and  afterwards  round,  turn  rapidly  as  on  a  centre, 
but  perpetually  varying  the  direftion  of  their  rotatory 
motion.  In  a  little  time,  two  lines  forming  a  crofs 


(fays  he),  is  yet  unknown;  as  they  are  difcemed  of  are  perceived ;  after  which  the  fpherule  divides  into 
all  fizes,  from  thofe  which  are  barely  ihvifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  fuch  as  refill  the  force  of  the  micro- 
fcope  as  the  fixed  ftars  do  that  of  the  telefcope,  and 
with  the  greateft  powers  hitherto  invented  appear 
only  as  fo  many  moving  points.  The  fmallefl  living 
creatures  our  inftruments  can  fhow,  are  thofe  which 
inhabit  the  waters;  for  though  animalcula  equally  mi¬ 
nute  may  fly  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  to  get  a  view  of  them  ;  but  as  water  we  fuggefted  fome  doubts  whether  all  thofe  minute  bo- 
is  tranfparent,  by  confining  the  creatures  within  it  dies  which  go  under  the  name  of  animalcules  really 


four,  which  grow,  and  are  again  divided  as  before. 
A  third  kind  multiply  by  a  longitudinal  divifion,  which 
in  fome  begins  in  the  fore- part,  in  others  in  the 
hind-part ;  and  from  others  a  fmall  fragment  detaches 
itfelf,  which  in  a  ihort  time  affumes  the  lhape  of  the 
parent  animalcule.  Laftly,  others  propagate  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  more  perfeft  animals. 

~n  our  obfervations  under  thearticle  Animalcule, 


e  can  eafily  obferve  them  by  applying  a  drop  of  it  to 
the  glafles. 

“  Animalcules  in  general  are  obferved  to  move 
in  all  direftions  with  equal  eafe  and  rapidity,  fome- 
times  obliquely,  fometimes  ftraight  forward ;  fome- 
times  moving  in  a  circular  direction,  or  rolling 
upon  one  another,  running  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  drop,  as  if  diver¬ 
ting  themfelves ;  at  other  times  greedily  attacking 
the  little  parcels  of  matter  they  meet  with.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  extreme  minutenefs,  they  know  how  to 
avoid  obftacles,  or  to  prevent  any  interference  with  one 
another  in  their  motions:  fometimes  they  will  fudden- 
ly  change  the  dire&ion  in  which  they  move,  and  take 
an  oppofite  one  ;  and,  by  inclining  the  glafs  on  which 
the  drop  of  water  is,  as  it  can  be  made  to  move  in 
any  direction,  fo  the  animalcules  appear  to  move  as 
eafily  again  ft  the  ftream  as  with  it.  When  the  water 


do  enjoy  animal  life;  or  whether  they  are  not  in- 
many  cafes  to  be  accounted  only  inanimate  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  points  of  matter  a&nated  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  motion  of  the  fluid.  This  has  alfo  been  the 
opinion  of  others :  but  to  all  hypothefes  of  this  kind 
Mr  Adams  makes  the  following  reply.  “  From  what 
has  been  faid,  it  clearly  appears,  that  their  motions 
are  not  purely  mechanical,  but  are  produced  by  an 
internal  fpontaneous  principle;  and  that  they  muft 
therefore  be  placed  among  the  claf3  of  living  animals, 
for  they  poffefe  the  ftrongeft  marks  and  the  moll  de¬ 
cided  characters  of  animation  ;  and,  confequently,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  fuppofition  of  a  chaotic 
and  neutral  kingdom,  which  can  only  have  derived  it3 
origin  from  a  very  tranfient  and  fuperficial  view  of 
thefe  animalcules. — It  may  alfo  be  further  obferved, 
that  as  we  fee  that  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  &c.  of 
the  larger  animals,  are  produced  by  the  mechanical 


begins  to  evaporate,  they  flock  towards  the  place  confirmation  of  the  body,  and  the  adtion  of  the  foul 


where  the  fluid  is,  and  Ihow  a  great  anxiety  and 
uncommon  agitation  of  the  organs  with  which  they 
draw  in  the  water.  Thefe  motions  grow  languid  as 
the  water  fails,  and  at  laft  ceafe  altogether,  without  a 
poflibility  of  renewal  if  they  be  left  dry  for  a  Ihort 
time.  They  fuftain  a  great  degree  of  cold  as  well  as 


thereon,  and  are  forced  by  the  ocular  demonftration 
which  arifes  from  anatomical  diffe&ion  to  acknowledge 
this  mechanifm  which  is  adapted  to  produce  the  vari¬ 
ous  motions  neceflary  to  the  animal ;  and  as,  when  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  microfcope,  we  find  thofe  pieces 
which  had  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  the  primary 


infe&s,  and  will  perifli  in  much  the  fame  degree  of  mechanical  caufes  of  particular  motions,  to  confift 


heat  that  deftroys  infedts.  Some  animalcules  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  water  at  the  freezing  point,  and  fome  infe&s 
live  in  fnow. — By  mixing  the  lead  drop  of  urine  with 
the  water  in  which  they  fwim,  they  inftantly  fall  into 
convulfions  and  die. 

“  The  fame  rule  feems  to  hold  good  in  thofe  minute 
creatures,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  larger  animals, 
•viz.  that  the  larger  kinds  are  lefs  numerous  than  fueh 
as  are  fmaller,  while  the  fmalleft  of  all  are  found  in 
fuch  multitudes,  that  there  feem  to  be  myriads  for  one 
of  the  others.  They  increafe  in  fize,  like  other  animals, 
from  their  birth  until  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth  ;  and  when  deprived  of  proper  nourilhment, 
they  in  like  manner  grow  thin  and  perilh.” 

The  modes  of  propagation  among  thefe  animalcules 
are  various,  and  the  obfervation  of  them  is  extremely 


themfelves  of  lefler  parts,  which  are  the  caufes  of  mo¬ 
tion,  extenfion,  & c.  in  the  larger  ;  when  the  ftrudture 
therefore  can  be  traced  no  farther  by  the  eye,  or  by 
the  glaffes  ;  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  parts 
which  are  invifible  are  not  equally  the  fubjedt  of  me¬ 
chanifm  :  for  this  would  be  only  to  afiert,  in  other 
words,  that  a  thing  may  exift  becaufe  we  fee  and  feel 
it,  and  have  no  exiftence  when  it  is  not  the  objedt  of 
our  fenfes. — The  fame  train  of  reafoning  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  microfcopic  infedls  and  animalcula :  we  fee 
them  move ;  but  becaufe  the  mufcles  and  members 
which  oocafion  thefe  motions  are  invifible,  fhall  we  in¬ 
fer  that  they  have  not  mufcles,  with  organa  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  motion  of  the  whole  and  its  parts  ?  To  fay 
that  they  exift  not  becaufe  we  cannot  perceive  them, 
would  not  be  a  rational  conclufion.  Our  fenfes  are 


curious.  Some  multiply  by  a  tranfverfe  divifion,  a3  is  indeed  given  us  that  we  may  comprehend  fome  effedts 


obferved  under  the  article  Animalcule  :  and  it  is 


but  then  we  have  alfo  a  mind,  with  reafon,  bellowed- 

up  oil: 
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jMicrffcepe  upon  rg>  th?t,  from  the  things  which  we  da  perceive  but  it  hns  rare  pf  thefe  on  the  tail  divifion  a,  jiQr  any  MIcrof 

v  with  our  fenl'es,  we  nny  deduee  the  nature  of  thofe  eafly  vifible  on  the  third  from  the  head.  In  the  lat-  - v* 

caufes  and  effi-fts  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  cor-  ter,  indeed,  it  has  fotne  very  fmall  holes  concealed  un- 

p  'teal  eye.”  der  the  Ikin,  near  the  place  where  the  embryo  wings 

Leaving  thefe  fpeculations  however,  we  fhall  now  of  the  future  fly  are  hid.  “  It  is  remarkable  (fays  Mr 

proceed  to  give  a  particular  Adams)  that  caterpillars,  in  general,  have  two  rings 

Explanation  of  the  figures  of  the  various  animals ,  with  without  thefe  fpiraeula,  perhaps  becaufe  they  change 
their  parts,  ova,  Itfe.  reprefented in  the  plates.  into  flies  with  four  wings,  whereas  this  worm  produces  | 

Phre  Fig.  32.33.  reprefent  the  eggs  of  the  phalxna  a  %  with  only  two.”  The  fkin  of  the  larva  is  adorn- 

'CtJCif.  neuftria,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  tree  to  which  ed  with  oblong  black  furrows,  fpots  of  a  light  colour, 

they  adhere,  and  magnified  by  the  microfcope.  The;  and  orbicular  rings,  from  which  theie  generally  fprings 
ftrong  ground-work  vifible  in  many  places,  fhows  a  hair;  but  only  thofe  hairs  which  grow  on  the  infeft’s 
the  gum  by  which  they  are  fattened  together ;  fides  are  reprefented  in  the  figure.  There  are  al fo 

and  this  connection  is  llrengthened  by  a  very  te-  fome  larger  hairs  here  and  there,  as  at  cc.  The  dif- 

nacious  fubftance  interpofed  between  the  eggs,  and  ference  of  colour,  however,  in  this  worm  arifes  only 
filling  up  the  vacant  fpaces.  Fig.  34.  fhows  a  vertical  from  the  quantity  of  grains  in  the  fame  fpace  ;  for 
feftion  of  the  eggs,  exhibiting  their  ^oval  lhape. —  where  they  are  in  very  great  numbers,  the  furrows  are 
Fig.  35.  is  an  horizontal  feftion  through  the  middle  of  darker,  and  paler  where  they  are  lefs  plentiful, 
the  egg.  Thefe  eggs  make  a  beautiful  appearance  The  head  d  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  covered 
through  the  microfcope.  The  fmall  figures  a,  b,  r,  re-  with  a  fkin  which  has  hardly  anydifcernible  grains. — 
prefent  the  objefts  in  their  natural  ftate,  without  being  The  eyes  are  rather  protuberant,  and  lie  near  the 

magnified.  fnout ;  on  which  lail  are  two  fmall  horns  at  ii.  It  is 

Fig.  36.  fhows  the  larva  of  the  mufea  chamaleon ,  an  crooked,  and  ends  in  a  (harp  point  as  at  f  The  legs 
aquatic  infeft.  When  viewed  by  the  naked  eye, it  appears  are  placed  near  the  fnout  between  the  finufes  in 
(as  here  reprefented)  to  be  compofed  of  twelve  annular  which  the  eyes  are  fixed!  Each  of  thefe  legs  confifts 
divifions,  feparating  it  into  an  head,  thorax,  and  abdo-  of  three  joints,  the  outermoft  of  which  is  covered 
men;  but  it  is  noteafyto  dittinguifh  the  two  laft  parts  with  ftiffhairs  like  briftlesjry.  From  the  next  joint  there 
from  each  other,  as  the  intellines  lie  equally  both  in  the  fprings  a  horny  bone  hh ,  ufed  by  the  infeft  as  a  kind 
thorax  and  abdomen.  The  tail  is  furnifhed  with  a  fine  of  thumb  :  the  joint  is  alfo  compofed  of  a  black  fub- 
crown  or  circle  of  hair  b,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  ftance  of  an  intermediate  hardnefs  between  bone  and 
ring,  and  by  this  means  it  is  fupported  on  the  furface  horn  ;  and  the  third  joint  is  of  the  fame  nature.  In 
of  the  water,  the  head  and  body  hanging  down  to-  order  to  dittinguifh  thefe  parts,  thofe  that  form  the 
wards  the  bottom,  in  which  poflure  it  will  fometimes  upper  tides  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  mutt  be  feparated 
remain  for  a  confiderable  time  without  any  motion. —  by  means  of  a  fmall  knife  ;  after  which,  by  the  affift- 
When  it  has  a  mind  to  fink  to  the  bottom,  it  clofes  ance  of  the  microfcope,  we  may  perceive  that  the  leg* 
the  hairs  of  the  ring,  as  in  fig.  37.  Thus  an  hollow  is  articulated  by  fome  particular  ligaments,  with  the 
fpace  is  formed,  including  a  fmall  bubble  of  air ;  by  portion  of  the  infeft’a  mouth  which  anfwers  to  the 
enlarging  or  diminpfrSg  which,  it  can  rife  or  fink  in  lower  jaw  in  the  human  frame.  We  may  then  alfo  dif- 
the  water  at  pleafure.-  When  the  bubble  efeapes,  the  cern  the  mnfcles  which  ferve  to  move  the  legs,  and 
infeft  can  replace  it  from  the  pulmonary  tubes,  and  draw  them  up  into  a  cavity  that  lies  between  the  fnout 
fometimes  confiderable  quantities  of  air  may  be  feen  and  thofe  parts  of  the  mouth  which  are  near  the 
to  efcape  from  the  tail  of  the  worm  into  the  common  horns  if.  The  infeft  walks  upon  thefe  legs,  not 
atmofpbere ;  which  operation  may  eafily  be  obferved  only  in  the  water,  but  on  the  land  alfo.  It  likewife 
when  the  worm  is  placed  in  a  glafs  of  water,  /uid  af-  makes  ufe  of  them  in  fwimming,  keeping  its  tail  on 
fords  an  entertaining  fpeftacle.  The  fnout  of  this  in-  the  furface  contiguous  to  the  air,  and  hanging  down- 
left  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  that  in  the  ward  with  the  reft  of  the  body  in  the  water.  In  this 
middle  is  immoveable  ;  the  other  two,  which  grow  fituation,  the  only  perceptible  motion  it  has  is  in  its 
from  the  fides  of  the  middle  one,  arc  moveable,  and  legs,  which  it  moves  in  a  moft  elegant  manner,  from 
vibrate  like  the  tongues  of  lizards  or  ferpents.  In  whence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  moft  of 
thefe  lateral  parts  lies  moft  of  the  creature’s  llrength;  this  creature's  ftrength  lies  in  its  legs,  as  we  have  al- 
for  it  walks  upon  them  when  out  of  the  water,  ap-  ready  obferved, 

pearing  to  walk  on  its  mouth,  and  to  ufe  it  as  the  par-  The  fnout  of  this  larva  is  black  and  hard  ;  the  back 
rot  does  its  beak  to  affill  it  in  climbing.  part  quite  folid,  and  fomewhat  of  a  globular  form  ;  the 

The  larva  is  fhown  fig.  38.  as  it  appears  through  a  front  f  fharp  and  hollow.  Three  membranaceous  di- 
microfcope.  It  grows  narrower  towards  the  head,  is  vifions  may  be  perceived  on  the  back  part;  by  means 
largeft  about  that  part  which  we  may  call  the  thorax,  of  which,  and  the  mufcles  contained  in  the  fnout,  the 
converges  ail  along  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  at  creature  can  contra  ft  or  expand  it  at  pleafure. 
length  in  a  fharp  tail  furrounded  with  hairs,  as  has  al-  The  extremity  of  the  tail  is  fnrrounded  with  thirty 
ready  been  mentioned.  The  twelve  annular  divifions  hairs,  and  the  fides  adorned  with  others  that  are  fmall- 
are  now  extremely  vifible,  and  are  marked  by  numbers  er ;  and  here  and  there  the  large  hairs  branch  out  into 
in  the  plate.  The  fkin  appears  fomewhat  hard,  and  fmaller  ones,  which  may  be  reckoned  fingle  hairs.  All 
refembling  fhagreen,  being  thick  fet  with  grains  pret-  thefe  have  their  roots  in  the  outer  fkin,  which  in  this 
ty  equally  diftributed.  It  has  nine  holes,  or  fpiraeula,  place  is  covered  with  rough  grains;,  as  may  be  obfer- 
piobably  for  the  purpofe  of  breathing,  on  each  fide  j  ved  by  cutting  it  off  and  holding  it  againil  the  light 
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ofcopeupon  a  flip  of  glafs.  Thus  alfo  we  find,  that  at  the 

v -  extremities  of  tlie  hairs  there  are  grains  like  thofe  on 

the  lie  in  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  there  is  a  fmall 
opening,  within  which  are  minute  holes,  by  which  the 
infed  takes  in  and  lets  out  the  air  it  breathes.  Thefe 
hairs,  however,  are  feldom  difpofed  in  fuch  a  regular 
order  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  38.  unlefs  when  the  infed 
floats  with  the  body  in  the  water,  and  the  tail  with  its 
hairs  a  little  lower  than  the  furface,  in  which  cafe  they 
are  difpofed  exaftly  in  the  order  delineated  in  the  plate. 
The  leaft  motion  of  the  tail  downward  produces  a 
concavity  in  the  water  ;  and  it  then  affumes  the  figure 
of  a  wine-glafs,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  tail  anfwers  the  double  purpefe  of  fwim- 
mingand  breathing,  and  through  it  the  infect  receives 
what  is  the  principle  of  life  and  motion  to  all  animals. 
By  means  of  thefe  hairs  alfo  it  can  flop  its  mo'tion 
when  fwimming,  and  remain  fufpended  quietly  with¬ 
out  motion  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  motions  in 
fwimming  are  very  beautiful,  efpecially  when  it  ad¬ 
vances  with  its  whole  body  floating  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  after  filling  itfelf  with  air  by  the  tail. — 
To  fet  out,  it  fir  ft  bends  the  body  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  then  contracts  it  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S, 
and  again  ftretches  it  out  in  a  ftraight  line :  by  thus 
contiading  and  then  extending  the  body  alternately, 
it  moves  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  very  quiet, 
and  is  not  difturbed  by  handling. 

Thefe  creatures  are  Commonly  found  in  (hallow 
(landing  waters  in  the  beginning  of  June;  but  fome 
years  much  more  plentifully  than  others.  They  crawl 
on  the,  grafs  and  other  plants  which  grow  in  fuch  wa¬ 
ters,  and  are  often  met  with  in  ditches  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  by  means  of  their  tail,  the  head 
and  thorax  at  the  fame  time  hanging  down  ;  and  in 
this  pofture  they  turn  over  the  clay  and  dirt  with  their 
fnout  and  feet  in  fearch  of  food,  which  is  commonly 
a  vifeous  matter  met  with  in  fmall  ponds  and  ditches. 
It  is  very  harmlefs,  though  its  appearance  would  feem 
to  mdicate  the  contrary.  It  is  mod  eafily  killed  for 
diffedion  by  fpiiit  of  turpentine. 

Fig.  39.  (hows  in  its  natural  fize  a  beautiful  infed, 
deferibed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  Leucopfudor- 
Jjgera ,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  intermedi¬ 
ate  genus  between  a  fphex  and  a  wafp.  The  antennas 
are  black  and  cylindrical,  increaftng  in  thicknefs  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity  ;  the  joint  neared  the  head  is 
yellow  ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black,  encompaffed 
with  a  yellow  line,  and  fnrniflied  with  a  crofsline  of  the 
fame  colour  near  the  head.  The  fcutellum  is  yellow, 
the  abdomen  black,  with  two  yellow  bands,  and  a 
deep  fpot  of  the  fame  colour  on  each  fide  between  the 
bands.  A  deep  polilhed  groove  extends  down  the 
back  from  the  thorax  to  the  anus,  into  which  the 
(ling  turns  and  is  depofited,  leaving  the  anus  very  cir¬ 
cular  ;  a  yellow  line  runs  on  e^ch  fide  of  the  ding. - 

The  anus  and  whole  body,  when  viewed  with  a  fmall 
magnifier,  appear  punduated  ;  but  when  thefe  points 
are  feen  through  a  large  magnifier,  they  appear  hexa¬ 
gonal.  Fig.  40.  (hows  the  infed  very  much  magni¬ 
fied.  Fig.  41.  gives  a  fide  view  of  it  magnified  in  a 
(mailer  degree. 

Fig.  42.  (hows  an  infect  lately  difeovered  by  Mr 
John  Adams  of  Edmonton,  as  he  happened  to  be  at 


an  inn.  It  was  firft  feen  by  fome  labouring  people  Microlcupe 
who  were  there  at  the  time,  by  whom  it  was  conjee-  -v— 
tured  to  be  a  loufe  with  unufually  long  horns,  a  mite, 

&c.  Mr  Adams  hearing  the  debate,  procured  the 
infed  ;  and  having  viewed  it  through  a  microfeope,  it 
prefented  the  appearance  exhibited  in  fig.  42.  The 
infed  feems  to  be  quite  diftind  from  the  phalangium 
cancroides  of  Linnaeus.  The  latter  has  been  deferibed  *“  V 
by  feveral  authors,  but  none  of  their  descriptions  agree 
with  this.  The  abdomen  of  this  infed  is  more  ex¬ 
tended,  the  claws  larger,  and  much  more  obtufe  ;  the 
body  of  the  other  being  nearly  orbicular,  the  claws 
(lender,  and  almoft  terminating  in  a  point,  more  trans¬ 
parent,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  Mr  Mariham  has  one 
in  his  poffeifion  not  to  be  difiinguifhed  from  that  re- 
prefeuted  in  fig.  42,  excepting  only  that  it  wants  the 
break  or  dent  in  the  claws,  which  is  fo  coiifpicuous 
in  this.  He  found  that  infed  firmly  fixed  by  its  claws 
to  the  thigh  of  a  large  fly,  which  he  caught  on  a 
flower  in  Lffex  in  the  firft  week  of  Auguft,  and  from 
which  he  could  not  difengage  it  without  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  tearing  off  the  leg  of  the  fly  This  was  done 
upon  a  piece  of  writing  paper ;  and  he  was  furprifed 
to  fee  the  little  creature  fpring  forward  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  again  feize  the  thigh  with  its  claws,  fo 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in'  difengaging  it.  The  na¬ 
tural  fize  of  this  creature,  which  Mr  Adams  calls  the 
lobfter-infcS,  is  exhibited  at  a. 

Fig.  43.  (hows  the  infed  named  by  M.  de  Geer 
Phyfaput,  on  account  of  the  bladders  at  its  feet, 

(Tbrips  phyfaput ,  Lin..J.  This  infed  is  to  be  found  in 
great  plenty  upon  the  flowers  of  dandelion,  See.  in 
the  fpring  and  fummer.  It  has  four  wings,  two  up¬ 
per  and  two  under  ones  (reprefented  fig.  44.)  but 
the  two  undermoft  are  not  to  be  perceived  without 
great  difficulty.  They  are  very  long;  and  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  bread,  lying  horizontally.  Both  of 
them  are  rather  pointed  towards  ’  >  edges,  and  have 
a  ftrong  nerve  running  round  them,  which  is  fet  with 
a  hair  fringe  tufted  at  the  extremity.  The  colour  of 
thefe  wings  is  whitilh  :  the  body  of  the  infed  is  black ; 
the  head  fmall,  with  two  large  reticular  eyes.  The  an¬ 
tennae  are  of  an  equal  fize  throughout,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  fix  oval  pieces,  which  are  articulated  together. — 

The  extremities  of  the  feet  are  furnilhed  with  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  and  flexible  bladder,  which  it  can  throw 
out  or  draw  in  at  pleafure.  It  preffes  this  bladder 
againft  the  fnbftances  on  which  it  walks,  and  thus 
feems  to  fix  itfelf  to  them  ;  the  bladder  fometimes 
appears  concave  towards  the  bottom,  the  concavity 
diminifliing  as  it  is  lefs  pieffed.  The  infed  is  repre¬ 
fented  of  its  natural  fize  at  b. 

Fig.  45.  reprefents  the  Cimex  Jlrtalus  of  Lint; feus, 
remarkable  for  very  bright  and  elegantly  difpofed 
colours,  though  few  in  number.  The  head,  pro- 
boSeis,  and  thorax,  are  black :  the  thorax  orna¬ 
mented  with  yellow  fpots ;  the  middle  one  large, 
and  occupying  almoft  one-third  of  the  pofterior  part ; 
the  other  two  are  on  each  fide,  and  triangular. 

The  fcutellum  has  two  yellow  oblong  fpots,  pointed 
at  each  end.  The  ground  of  the  elytra  is  a  bright 
yellow,  fpotted  and  flriped  with  black.  The  nerves 
are  yellow ;  and  there  is  a  brilliant  triangular  fpot  of 
orange,  which  unites  the  cruftaceous  and  membrana¬ 
ceous.:. 
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•Microfcope  ceous  parts  ;  the  latter  ar 

found  on  the  elm-tree  in  June.  It  is  reprefented  of  its 
natural  fize  at  c. 

Fig.  4 6.  (hows  the  Chryfomela  afparagi  of  Linnaeus, 
fo  called  from  the  larva  of  the  infedt  feeding  upon  that 
plant.  It  is  a  common  infeft,  and  very  beautiful.  It 
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brown,  and  clouded.  It  is  the  generality  of  caterpillars  do,  fome  having  been  Microfc 


obferved  to  change  more  than  nine  times 

The  coffus  generally  falls  for  fome  days  previous  to 
the  moulting  ;  during  which  time  the  flelhy  and  other 
interior  parts  of  the  head  are  detached  from  the  old 
Ikull,  and  retire  as  it  were  within  the  neck.  The  n 


is  of  an  oblong  figure,  with  black  antennae,  compofed  coverings  foon  grow  on,  but  are  at  firft  very  foft _ - 
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of  many  joints,  nearly  oval.  The  head  is  a  deep  and  When  the  new  fkin  and  the  other  parts  are  formed. 


"bright  blue ;  the  thorax  red  and  cylindrical :  the  elytra  the  old  Ikin  is  to  be  opened,  and  all  the  members  with- 
are  blue,  with  a  yellow  margin,  and  having  three  fpots  of  drawn  from  it;  an  operation  naturally  difficult,  but 


thefame  colour  on  each  ;  one  at  the  bafe,  of  an  oblong  which  mull  be  rendered  more  fo  from  the  foft  and  weak 
form,  and  two  united  with  the  margin  :  the  legs  are  ftate  of  the  creature  at  that  time.  It  is  always  much 


black ;  but  the  under  fide  of  the  belly  is  of  the  fame 
blue  colour  with  the  elytra  and  head.  This  little  ani- 


larger  after  each  change. 

From  Mr  Ly  onet’s  experiments,  it  appears,  that  the 


mal,  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  fcarcely  appears  coffus  generally  paffes  at  lead  two  winters,  if  not  three, 
■to  deferve  any  notice  5  but  when  examined  by  the  mi-  before  it  affumes  the  pupa  ftate.  At  the  approach  of 


crofeope,  is  one  of  the  molt  pleafing  opaque  ob- 
jedls  we  have.  It  is  found  in  June  on  the  afpa- 


winter,  it  forms  a  little  cafe,  the  infide  of  which  i 
lined  with  filk,  and  the  outfide  covered  with  wood 


ragus  after  it  has  run  to  feed  ;  and  it  is  fhown  of  its  ground  like  very  fine  faw-duft.  During  the  whole 


natural  fize  at  d.  De  Geer  fays  that  it  is  very  fcarce 
in  Sweden. 

Fig.  47.  (hows  an  infe&  of  a  fhape  fo  remarkable, 
that  naturalifts  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  determine  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  Fauna  Suecica, 


feafon  it  neither  moves  nor  eats. 

This  caterpillar,  at  its  firft  appearance,  i9  not  above 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long;  but  at  laft  attains  the 
length  of  two,  and  fometimes  of  three  inches.  In  the 
month  of  May  it  prepares  for  the  pupa  ftate ;  the  firft 


Linnaeus  makes  it  an  attelabus but  iij  the  laft  edi-  care  being  to  find  a  hole  in  the  tree  fufficient  to  allow 


tion  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  it  is  ranged  i 


the  moth  to  iffue  forth  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  foundr 


loe,  under  the  title  of  the  Meloe  monoceros  ;  though  of  it  makes  one  equal  in  fize  to  the  future  pupa.  It  then 
this  alio  there  feems  to  be  fome  doubt.  The*  true  figure  begins  to  form  of  wood  a  cafe  or  cone;  uniting  the 


of  it  can  only  be  difeovered  by  a  very  good  microfcope. 
The  head  is  black,  and  appears  to  be  hid  or  buried 
under  the  thorax,  which  projects  forward  like  a  horn 


bits,  which  are  very  thin,  together  by  filk,  into  the 
form  of  an  ellipfoid,  the  outfide  being  formed  of  fmall 
bits  of  wood  joined  together  in  all  diredtions ;  taking 


the  antennae  are  compofed  of  many  joints,  and  are  of  tare,  however,  that  the  pointed  end  of  the  cafe  may 


dirty  yellow  colour,  as  well  as  the  feet :  the  hinder  always  be  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  :  having 


part  of  the  thorax  is  reddiffi,  the  fore-part  black. —  fini(hed  the  outfide  of  the  cafe,  it  line3  the  infide  with 


The  elytra  are  yellow,  with  a  black  longitudinal  line 
down  the  future  ;  there  is  a  band  of  the  fame  colour 
near  the  apex,  and  alfo  a  black  point  near  the  bafe,  the 


a  filken  tapeftry  of  a  clofe  texture  in  all  its  parts,  ex¬ 
cept  the  pointed  end,  where  the  texture  is  loofer,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  cfcape  at  the  proper  time.  The 


whole  animal  being  curioufly  covered  with  hair.  The  caterpillar  then  places  itfelf  in  fuch  a  pofture,  that  the 


natural  fize  of  it  is  (hown  at  e.  It  was  found  in  May. 
Geoffroy  fays  that  it  lives  upon  umbelliferous  plants. 


head  may  always  lie  towards  the  opening  of  the  hole 
in  the  tree  or  pointed  end  of  its  cafe.  Thus  it  re- 


Fig.  48  53.  exhibit  the  anatomy  of  the  coffus  ca-  mains  at  reft  for  fome  time :  the  colour  of  the  Ikin  firft 


terpillar,  which  lives  on  the  willow.  The  egg  from  becomes  pale,  and  afterwards  brown  ;  the  interior 


which  it  proceeds  is  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  parts  of  the  head  are  detached  from  the  /kull ;  the 
tree  by  a  kind  of  vifeous  juice,  which  foon  becomes  legs  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  exterior  cafe  ;  the 


fo  hard  that  the  rain  cannot  diffolve  it.  The  egg  itfelf  body  (hortens  ;  the  pofterior  part  grows  fmall,  while 
is  very  fmall  and  fpheroidal,  and,  when  examined  by  the  anterior  part  fwells  fo  much,  that  the  (kin  at  laft 


the  microfcope,  appears  to  have  broad  waving  furrows  burfts  ;  and,  by  a  variety  of  motions,  is  pu(hed  down 


running  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  which 
again  eroded  by  clofe  ftreaks,  giving  it  the  appearance 


to  the  tail;  and  thus  the  pupa  is  exhibited,  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  future  moth  may  be  eafily  traced. — 


of  a  wicker  balket.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  The  covering  of  the  pupa,  though  at  firft  foft, 
time  they  are  hatched  ;  but  as  the  fmall  caterpillars  humid,  and  white,  foon  dries  and  hardens,  and  be- 


appear  in  September,  it  is  probable  that  the  eggs  are  comes  of  a  dark  purple  colour  :  the  pofterior  part 
hatched  fome  time  in  Auguft.  When  fmall,  they  arc  is  moveable  ;  but  not  the  fore-part,  which  contains 
generally  met  with  under  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  which 
the  eggs  were  affixed  ;  and  an  aqueous  moifture,  oozing 
from  the  hole  through  which  they  got  under  the  bark, 
is  frequently,  though  not  always,  a  diredtion  for  find¬ 
ing  them.  Thefe  caterpillars  change  their  colour  but 


the  rudiments  of  the  head,  legs,  and  wings.  The 
fore-part  of  the  pupa  is  furniftted  with  two  horns, 
one  above  and  the  other  under  the  eyes.  It  has  alfo 
feveral  rows  of  points  on  its  back.  It  remains  for 
fome  weeks  in  the  cafe  ;  after  which  the  moth  begins 


very  little,  being  nearly  the  fame  when  young  as  when  to  agitate  itfelf,  and  the  points  are  then  of  effential 


old.  Like  many  others,  they  are  capable  of  fpinning 
s  foon  as  they  come  from  the  egg.  They  alfo  change 


fervice,  by  acting  as  a  fulcrum,  upon  which  it  may  reft 
its  endeavours  to  proceed  forward,  and  not  (lip 


their  (kin  feveral  times  ;  but  as  it  is  almoft  impoffible  back  by  its  efforts  for  that  purpofe. 


to  rear  them  under  a  glafs,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to 
know  exadlly  how  often  this  moulting  takes  place. — 


The  moth  generally  continues  its  endeavours  to  open 
the  cafe  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  after  which,  by  re- 


Mr  Adams  conjedtures  that  it  is  more  frequently  than  doubled  efforts,  it  enlarges  the  hole,  and  preffes  for- 
,N°2i9,  ward 
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ticrofcope  ward  until  it  arrives  at  the  edge,  where  it  makes  a  full 
v  ftop,  left  by  advancing  further  it  fhould  fall  to  the 
ground.  After  having  in  this  manner  repofed  itfelf 
for  fome  time,  it  begins  to  difengage  itfelf  entirely  ; 
and  having  r.efted  for  fome  hours  with  its  head  upwards, 
it  becomes  fit  for  action.  Mr  Marlham  fays,  that  it 
generally  pufties  one  third  of  the  cafe  out  of  the  hole 
before  it  halts. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  divided  into  twelve 
rings,  marked  t,  2,  3,  &c.  as  reprefented  in.  fig.  48. 
49.  5c.  51.  each  of  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows,  by  a  kind  of 
neck  or  hollow  ;  and,  by  forming  boundaries  to  the 
rings,  we  make  twelve  other  divilions,  likewife  ex- 
preffed  in  the  figures  ;  but  to  the  firft  of  thefe  the 
word  ring  is  affixed,  and  to  the  fecond,  divifion.  To 
facilitate  the  defeription  of  this  animal,  M.  Lyonet 
fuppofed  a  line  to  pafs  down  through  the  middle  of 
the  back,  which  he  called  the  fuperior  line,  bccaufe  it 
marked  the  moil  elevated  part  of  the  back  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar  ;  and  another,  palling  from  the  head  down 
the  belly  to  the  tail,  lie  called  the  inferior  line. 

All  caterpillars  have  a  fmall  organ,  refembling  an ' 
-elliptic  fpot,  on  the  right  and  left  of  each  ring,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fecond,  third,  and  laft  ;  and  by  thefe  we 
are  furnifhed  with  a  further  fubdlvifion  of  this  caterpil¬ 
lar,  viz.  by  lines  palling  through  the  fpiracula,  the  one 
on  the  right  fide,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar.  Thefe  four  lines,  which  divide  the  caterpillar 
longitudinally  into  four  equal  parts,  mark  each  the 
place  under  the  Ikin  which  is  occupied  by  a  confider- 
able  vifeus.  Under  the  fuperior  line  lies  the  heart,  or 
rather  thread  of  hearts  ;  over  the  inferior  line,  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow ;  and  the  two  tracheal  arteries  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  lateral  lines.  At  equal  diftances  from 
the  fuperior  and  two  lateral  lines,  we  may  fuppofe 
four  intermediate  lines.  The  two  between  the  fupe¬ 
rior  and  lateral  lines  are  called  the  intermediate  fupe¬ 
rior  ;  the  two  others  oppofite  to’  them,  and  between 
the  lateral  and  inferior  lines,  are  called  the  intermediate 
*  in  ferior. 

Fig.  48.  49.  fliow  the  mufcles  of  the  caterpillar,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  mbft  wonderful  fymmetry  and  order, 
elpecially  when  taken  off  by  equal  ftrata  on  both  fides, 
which  exhibits  an  aftonifhing  and  exaft  form  and  cor- 
refpondencc  in  them.  The  figures  fhow  the  mufdes 
of  two  different  caterpillars  opened  at  the  belly,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  joined  together  at  the  fuperior  lines. 
The  mufcles  of  the  back  are  marked  by  capitals  ;  the 
gaftric  mufcles  by  Roman  letters  ;  the  lateral  ones  by 
Greek  characters.  Thofc  marked  8  are  called,  by  M. 
■Eyonqt,  dividing  mufcles,  on  account  - of  their  fitua- 
tion. 

The  caterpillar  was  prepared  for  diffe&ion  by  being 
emptied,  and  the  mufdes,  nerves,  &c.  freed  from  the 
fat  in  the  manner  formerly  directed :  after  which  the 
following  obfervations  were  made. 

The  mufcle  A  in  the  firft  ring  is  double  ;  the  ante¬ 
rior  one  being  thick  at  top,  and  being  apparently  di¬ 
vided  into  different  mufcles  on  the  upper  fide,  but 
without  any  "appearance  of  this  kind  on  the  under 
fide.  One  infertion  is  at  the  Ikin  of  the  neck  towards 
the  head  ;  the  other  is  a  little  above  ;  and  that  of  the 
fecond  mufcle  A  is  a  little  below  the  firft  fpiraculum, 
near  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  Hein. 
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The  mufcle  marked  «  is  long  and  (lender,  fixed  by  MicrrJAp* 

its  anterior  extremity  under  the  gaftric  mufcles  a  and  — v - ~ 

b  of  the  firft  ring,  to  the  circumflex  fcale  of  the  bafe 
of  the  lower  lip.  It  communicates  with  the  mufeic 
c  of  the  fecond  ring,  after  having  paffed  under  fome 
of  the  arteries,  and  introduced  itfelf  below  the 
mufcle  s.  • 

The  mufcle  £  is  fo  tender,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffiblc 
to  open  the  belly  of  the  caterpillar  without  breaking 
it.  it  is  fometimes  double,  and  fometimes  triple.-— 
Anteriorly  it  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  edge  of  the 
lidc  of  the  parietal  fcale,  the  lower  fixture  being  at  the 
middle  of  the  ring  near  the  inferior  line. 

There  arc  three  mufcles  marked  5  ;  the  firft  affixed 
at  one  extremity  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
P¥‘t  of  the  parietal  fcale  ;  the  other,  end  divides  itfelf 
into  three  or  lour  tails,  fixed  to  the  ikin  of  the  ca. 
terpillar  under  the  mufcle  j.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  fecond  is  fixed  near  the  firft  ;  the  anterior  part 
of  the  third  a  little  under  the  firft  and  fecond,  at  the 
fkin  of  the  neck  under  the  mufcle  A.  i'hefe  two  laft 
palling  over  the  cavity  of  the  firft  pair  of  limbs,  are 
fixed  by  leveral  tails  to  the  edge  oppofite  to  this  ca¬ 
vity.  In  this  fubjedt  there  are  two  mufcles  marked 
ft  but  fometimes  there  is  only  one-anteriorly  ;  they 
are  fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  parittal  fcale,  the 
other  ends  being  infmed  in  the  firft  fold  of  the  fkin 
of  the  neck  on  the  belly-fide.  Fig.  50.  belt  repre- 
fents  the  mufcles  &  and  * ;  as  in  that  figure  they 
do  not  appear  injured  by  any  unnatural  connedtiou. 

In  the  fecond  and  four  following  rings  we  dif- 
cern  two  large  dorfal  mufcles  A  and  B.  In  the  7th, 

9th,  and  icth  rings  are  three,  A,  B,  and  C  ;  iiT 
the  1  ith  are  four,  A,  B,  C,  and  D  ;  and  in  the  an- 
terior  part  of  the  12th  ring  are  five,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E.  All  thefe  ranges  of  mufcles,  however,  as 
well  as  the  gaftric  mufcles  a,  b,  c,  d,  appear  at  firft 
fight  only  as  a  Angle  mufcle,  running  neaily  the  whole 
length  of  the  caterpillar  ;  but  when  this  is  detached 
from  the  animal,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  fo  many  di- 
ftind  mufcles,  each  confilting  only  of  the  length  of 
one  of  the  rings,  their  extremities  being  fixed  to  the 
divifion  of  each  ring,  excepting  the  middle  mufcle  a , 
which,  at  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  rings,  has  its 
infer  tions  rather  beyond  the  divifion.  Each  row  of 
mufcles  appears  as  one,  becaufe  they  are  clofely  con¬ 
nected  at  top  by  fome  of  the  fibres  which  pafs  from 
one  ring  to  the  other. 

The  mufcles  A,  which  are  12 -in  number,  gradu- 
ally  diminifh  in  breadth  to  the  lower  part  of  the  laft 
ring:  at  the  8th  and  three  following  divifions  they 
communicate  with  the  mufcles  B,  and  at  the  utft 
with  D.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  laft  ring,  A  is 
much  broader  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  ring  ;  one 
extremity  of  it  is  contra&ed,  and  communicates  with 
B  ;  the  lower  infertion  being  at  the  membrane  I, 
which  is  the  exterior  Ikin  of  the  fecal  bag.  The 
mufcles  A  and  B,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  laft  ring* 
cannot  be  feen  until  a  large  mufcle  is  removed,  which 
on  one  fide  is  fixed  to. the  fubdiviiion  of  the  ring  and 
On  the  other  to  the  fecal  bag. 

The  right  mufcles  B,  which  are  alfo  12’  in  num¬ 
ber,  begin  at  the  fecond  ring,  and  grow  larger  front 
thence  to  the  feventh.  1  hey  are  ufnally  narrower 
from  thence  to  the  12th  ;  the  deficiency  in  width  be- 
S  C  ing 
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Microfcope  ing  fupplied  by  the  fix  mufcles  C,  which  accompany 
it  from  the  7th  to  the  fubdivifion  pf  the  1 2th  ring. 
The  mufcles  B  and  C  communicate  laterally  with 
the  8th,  nth,  and  I2th  divifions.  C  is  wanting  at 
the  fubdivifion  of  the  1 2th  ;  its  place  being  here 
fupplied  by  B,  which  becomes  broader  at  this  part. 

The  firft  of  the  three  floating  mufcles  V  originates 
at  the  firft  ring,  from  whence  it  introduces  itfelf  un¬ 
der  N,  where  it  is  fixed,  and  then  fubdivides,  and 
hides  itfelf  under  other  parts.  The  fecond  begins  at 
the  fecond  divifion,  being  fixed  to  the  anterior  extre¬ 
mity  B  of  the  fecond  ring  ;  from  thence  directing  it¬ 
felf  towards  the  ftomach  ;  and,  after  communicating 
with  the  cafe  of  the  corpus  craffum,  it  divides,  and 
fpreads  into  eight  mufcles  which  run  along  the  belly. 
The  third  begins  at  the  third  divifion,  originating 
partly  at  the  Jltin,  and  partly  at  the  jun&ion  of  the 
mufcles  B  of  the  fecond  and  third  ring.  It  dire&s 
itfelf  obliquely  towards  the  belly,  meeting  it  near  the 
third  fpiraculum ;  and  branching  from  thence,  it 
forms  the  oblique  mufcles  of  fome  of  the  vifcera. 

The  thin,  long,  mufcle  8,  which  is  at  the  fubdivi¬ 
fion  of  tlie  laft  ring,  and  covers  the  anterior  infertion 
of  the  mufcle  (a)  where  the  ring  terminates,  is  fingle. 
It  begins  at  one  extremity  of  the  mufcle  (t)  ;  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  ring  runs  along  the  fubdivifion 
round  the  belly  of  the  caterpillar,  and  finifhes,  on  the 
other  fide,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fimilar  mufcle  C. 

Fig.  49.  fhows  the  dorfal  mufcles  of  the  coffus. 
To  view  which  in  an  advantageous  manner,  we  mull 
life  the  following  mode  of  preparation. 

1.  All  the  dorfal  mufcles,  35  in  number,  mull  be 
taken  out,  as  well  as  the  feven  lateral  ones  already 
defcribed. 

2.  All  theftraight  mufcles  of  the  belly  muft  be  taken 
away,  as  well  as  the  mufcular  roots  (r),  and  the  ends 
of  the  gaftric  mufcles  ( c ),  which  are  at  the  third  and 
fourth  divifions. 

3.  At  the  fecond  divifion  the  mufcle  8  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  5  only  the  extremities  being  left  to  ftiow  where 
it  was  inferted. 

The  pares  being  thus  prepared,  we  begin  at  the 
third  ring  ;  where  there  are  found  four  dorfal  mufcles 
C,  D,  E,  and  F.  The  firft  one  C,  is  inferted  at 
the  third  divifion,  under  the  mufcles  6  and  «,  where 
it  communicates  by.  means  of  fome  fibres  with  the 
mufcle  f  of  the  Cecond  ring  ;  proceeding  from  thence 
obliquely  towards  the  intermediate  fuperior  line,  and 
ia  fixed  at  the  fourth  divifion.  As  foon  as  C  is  re¬ 
trenched,  the  mufcle  D  is  feen  which  grows  wider 
from  the  anterior  extremity  :  it  lies  in  a  contrary  di¬ 
rection  to  the  mufcle jC,  and  is  inferted  into  the  third 
and  fourth  divifions.  The  mufcle  E  lies  in  the  fame 
direction  as  the  mufcle  C,  but  not  fo  obliquely:  the 
lovver  infertion  is  at  the  fourth  divifion  ;  the  other  at 
the  third,  immediately  under  C.  The  mufcle  F  is 
nearly  parallel  to  D  which  joins  it ;  the  firft  infertion 
is  vifible,  but  the  other  is  hid  under  the  mufcles  E  and 
G  at  the  fourth  divifion. 

In  the  eight  following  rings,  there  are  only  two 
dorfal  mufcles  ;  and  of  thefe  D  is  the  only  one  that 
is  completely  feen.  It  is  very  large,  and  dimioifhes 
gradually  in  breadth  from  one  ring  to  the  other,  till 
it  comes  to  the  laft,  fending  oft  branches  in  fome 


places.— E  is  one  of  the  ftrait  mufcles  of  the  back  5  MicrefJ 
and  is  inferted  under  the  dividing  mufcles  «,  at  the  di- 
vifions  of  its  own  ring. 

On  the  anterior  part  of  the  12th  ring  there  are 
three  dorfal  mufcles,  D,  E,  and  F.  D  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  preceding  ring,  marked  alfo  D,  only  that 
it  is  no  more  than  half  the  length ;  terminating  at 
the  fubdivifion  of  its  own  ring.  E  is  of  the  fame 
length,  and  differs  from  the  mufcle  E  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  ring  only  in  its  direaion.  F  is  parallel  to  E, 
and  lhorter  than  it ;  its  anterior  end  does  not  reach 
the  twelfth  divifion. 

On  the  pofterior  part  there  is  only  one  dorfal 
mufcle,  fattened  by  fome  fhort  ones  to  the  fubdivi¬ 
fion  of  the  laft  ring,  traverfing  the  mufcles  «  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  fixed  there  as  if  defigned  to  ftrengthen  them,  and 
to  vary  their  direftion.— *  is  a  fingle  mufcle,  of  which 
the  anterior  infertion  is  vifible,  the  other  end  being 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of  the  laft  leg  ;  its 
ufe  is  to  move  the  foot.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
mufcle  P>  branches  into  three  or  four  heads,  which 
crofs  the  fuperior  line  obliquely,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
fit  in  a  little  above  it.  The  other  end  is  fattened  to 
the  membrane  T. 

Fig.  50.  and  51.  fhow  the  mufcles  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  when  it  is  opened  at  the  back.  The  preparation 
for  this  view  is  to  difengage  the  fat  and  other  extra¬ 
neous  matter,  as  before  directed. 

The  firft  ring  has  only  two  gaftric  mufcles  ( c )  and 
00  :  the  former  is  broad,  and  has  three  or  four  little 
tails  :  the  firft  fixture  is  at  the  bafe  of  the  lower  lip, 
from  whence  it  defeends  obliquely,  and  is  fixed  be¬ 
tween  the  inferior  and  lateral  line.  The  fmall  mufcle 
00  is  fattened  on  one  fide  to  the  firft  fpiraculum ;  on 
the  other,  a  little  lower,  to  the  intermediate  inferior 
and  lateral  line ;  and  feems  to  be  an  antagonift  to 
the  mufcle  P,  which  opens  the  fpiracula.  The  po¬ 
fterior  fixture  of  t  is  under  the  mufcle  C,  near  the 
fkm  of  the  neck  :  «  is  fixed  a  little  on  the  other  fide 
of  C,  at  the  middle  of  the  ring. 

In  the  fecond  ring  there  are  three  gaftric  mufcles, 
g ,  hy  and  i  f  g  and  h  are  fixed  at  the  folds  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  ring  ;  but  only  the  anterior  part  of  i  is 
fixed  there.  The  mufcle  h  is  triple,  and  in  one  of  the 
divifions  feparated  into  two  parts ;  that  marked  i 
comes  nearer  the  inferior  line,  and  is  fixed  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  middle. of  the  ring,  where  the  correfppnd-;: 
ing  mufcle  of  the  oppofite  fide  is  forked  to  receive  it. 

In  the  third  ring,  the  mufcle  which  was  triple, 
in  the  foregoing  ring,  is  only  double  here,  that  part 
which  is  neareft  the  inferior  line  being  broadeft  :  it. 
has  three  tails,  of  which  only  two  are  vifible  in  the 
figure.  It  is  exattly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  preceding, 
ring  ;  and  is  crofted  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  mufcle 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ring. 

Throughout  the  eight  following  rings,  the  mufcle. 
f  which  runs  through  them  all.  is  very  •  broad  and. 
ftrong.  The  anterior  part  of  it  is  fixed  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  inferior  line,  on  the  fold  of  the  firft  divifion 
of  the  ring:  the  cither  part  is  fixed  beyond  the  lower 
divifion  ;  with  this  difference,  that  at  the  loth  and 
nth  rings  it  is  fixed  at  the  laft  fold  of  its  ring ; 
whereas,  in  the  others  it  paffes  over  that  ring,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  ikia  of  the  following  one.  In  all 
thefe. 
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ticrofcopc  thefe,  the  firft  extremity  of  the  mufcle  g  is  faftened 
— * -  to  the  fold  which  feparates  the  ring  from  the  pre¬ 

ceding  one,  and  is  parallel  to  /,  and  placed  at  the 
fide  of  it.  The  fix  firft  mufcles  marked  g,  are  fork¬ 
ed  ;  that  of  the  fourth  ring  being  more  fo  than  the 
reft,  nor  does  it  unite  till  near  its  anterior  infertion. 

The  longeft  tail  lays  hold  of  the  following,  and  is 
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in  a  perpendicular  diredtion  towards  w,  and  introduces  Microfcope 


itfelf  under  o  and  to,  where  it  is  fixed.  The  mufcle  o  ' 
is  narrow  and  bent,  and  covers  the  edge  of  the  cavity 
of  the  leg  for  a  little  way;  one  end  terminating  there, 
and  the  other  finiihing  at  the  third  divifion  near  to. 
That  marked  /  is  alfo  bent :  it  runs  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  cavity  of  the  leg  ;  one  end  meets  the  head 


inferted  near  the  inferior  line  ;  the  other  inferts  itfelf  of  o,  the  other  end  terminates  at  a  raifed  fold  near  the 


near  the  fame  line,  at  about  the  middle  of  its  own 
ring.  The  two  lalt  do  not  branch  out ;  but  terrni- 


inferior  line.  There  is  a  triangular  mufcle  on  the  fide 
of  the  lateral  mufcle  o,  fimilar  to  that  marked  g  in  the 
nate  at  the  divifions,  without  reaching  the  follow-  following  ring  :  in  this  figure  it  is  entirely  concealed 


ing  ring.  The  mufcle  h,  placed  at  the  fide  of /,  has 
nearly  the  fame  direction,  and  finifhes  at  the  folds  of 
the  ring. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  1 2th  ring  has  only  one 


by  the  mufcle  to.'] 

The  third  ring  has  no  mufcle  fimilar  to  to  ;  that 
marked  k  differs  only  from  that  of  the  fecond  ring 
in  being  croffed  by  the  oppofite  mufcle.  Thofe  mark- 


gaftric  mufcle,  marked  e:  it  is  placed  on  the  inter-  ed  /, n,  o,p,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding  onel 
mediate  inferior  line  ;  and  is  inferted  at  the  folds  of  The  mufcle  q  is  triangular ;  the  bafe  is  faftened  to  the 
the  upper  divifion,  and  at  thfe  fubdivifion  of  this  laft  fold  of  the  ring  ;  on  the  lower  fide  it  is  fixed  to 
ring.  The  lower  part  has  a  larger  mufcle  marked  the  mufcle  o ,  the  top  to  the  ficin  at  the  edge  of  the 
c,  with  feveral  divifions ;  one  placed  under  b,  with  cavity  for  the  leg. 


one  extremity  ■fixed  near  the  lateral  line,  at  the 
fubdivifion  of  its  ring  ;  the  other  to  the  fecal  bag, 
a  little  lower  than  the  mufcle  b. 

In  fig.  51.  all  the  gaftric  mufcles  deferibed  in  fig. 
50.  difappear,  as  well  as  thofe  lateral  and  dorfal 
ones  of  which  the  letters  are  not  to  be  found  in 
this  figure. 

In  the  firft  ring  are  the  gaftric  mufcles,  e,  /,  g, 
which  are  beft  feen  here  :  the  firft  is  narrow  and  long, 
pafling  under  and  crofting/.’  one  of  its  infertions  is 
at  the  lower  line,  the  other  at  the  lateral,  between 
the  fpiraculum  and  neck  :  f  is  ftiort,  broad,  and  near¬ 
ly  ftraight,  placed  along  the  intermediate  line  ;  but  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  lateral  it  paffes  under  e,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  fold  of  the  ikin  which  goes  from  the  one  bag 
to  the  other ;  the  lower  infertion  is  near  the  fecond 
divifion.  There  are  fometimes  three  mufcles  of  thofe 


The  eight  following  rings  have  the  gaftric  mufcles, 
i,  k ,  /,  and  to.  The  mufcle  i  is  quite  ftraight,  and 
placed  at  fome  diftauce  from  the  inferior  line  :  it  is 
broad  at  the  fourth  ring,  but  diminilhe3  gradually  iu 
breadth  to  the  nth.  In  the  fourth  it  is  united;  but 
divides  into  two  heads,  which  divaricate  in'  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rings.  In  the  fix  uext  rings  thefe  heads  are  fixed 
nearly  at  the  fame  place  with  a  and  f ;  and  in 
the  other  two  it  terminates  at  the  fold  of  the  ring. 
The  anterior  infertion  of  the  firft  and  laft  is  at  the 
fold  where  the  ring  begins :  that  of  the  fix  others  is 
fomewhat  lower  under  the  place  where  the  mufcle  i 
terminates.  The  lower  part  of  the  oblique  mufcle  k 
is  inferted  in  the  fkin  near  i;  the  upper  part  at  the  in¬ 
termediate  inferior  mufcle  upon  the  fold  which  feparates 
the  following  ring,  but  is  wanting  in  the  1  ith.  The 
mufcle  l  is  large,  and  co-operates  with  M :  in  the 
marked  g,  and  fometimes  four :  the  lower  parts  of  opening  and  (hutting  the  fpiraculum,  one  of  its  fix- 


them  are  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  the 
anterior  parts  at  the  fold  of  the  ikin  near  the  neck. 
The  mufcles  i  and  h  are  fixed  to  the  fame  fold;  the 
other  end  of  h  being  fixed  under  the  mufcle  n,  near 
the  fpiraculum.  Above  the  upper  end  of  /,  a  muf- 
cular  body,  g ,  may  be  feen.  It  is  formed  by  the  re¬ 
paration  of  two  floating  mufcles. 

The  fecond  ring  has  fix  gaftric  mufcles,  l ,  /,  w,  n, 
0,  p.  The  firft  is  a  large  oblique  mufcle,  with  three 
or  four  divifions  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ring  :  the  head  is  fixed  between  the  inferior  line  and 
its  intermediate  one,  at  the  fold  of  the  fecond  divi¬ 
fion  ;  from  whence  it  croffes  the  inferior  line  and  its 
correfponding  mufcle,  terminating  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  line.  I  i6  a  narrow  mufcle,  whofe  head  is 
fixed  to  the  fold  of  the  fecond  divifion  ;  the  tail  of  it 
lying  under  «,  and  faftened  to  the  edge  of  the  ikin 
that  forms  the  cavity  for  the  leg.  The  two  mufcles 
marked  to  have  the  fame  obliquity,  and  are  placed  the 
one  on  the  other :  the  head  is  inferted  in  the  ikin  un¬ 
der  the  mufcle  ft,  and  communicates  by  a  number  of 
fibres  with  the  tail  of  the  mufcle  y  ;  the  other  end  is 


tures  is  near  the  intermediate  inferior  line,  at  about 
the  fame  height  as  i.  The  tail  terminates  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  fpiraculum. 

The  twelfth  ring  has  only  the  Angle  gaftric  mufcle 
d,  which  is  a  bundle  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  mufcles  : 
the  firft  fixture  of  thefe  is  at  the  fubdivifion  of  the 
ring  near  the' inferior  line  :  one  or  two  crofs  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  fimilar  mufcles  of  the  oppofite 
fide.  Their  fixture  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot ;  and 
their  office  is  to  allift  the  mufcle  a  in  bringing  back 
the  foot,  and  to  loofen  the  claw  from  what  it  lays 
hold  of.  One  of  the  infertions  of  this  mufcle  a  is 
obferved  in  this  figure  near  d,  the  other  near  the  fub¬ 
divifion  of  the  ring. 

Fig.  52.  and  53.  Ihow  the  organization  of  the 
head  of  the  coffus,  though  in  a  very  imperfedt  man¬ 
ner,  as  M.  Lyonet  found  it  neceffary  to  employ 
twenty  figures  to  explain  it  fully.  The  head  is  re- 
j)  re  fen  ted  as  it  appears  when  feparated  from  the  fat, 
and  difengaged  from  the  neck.  HH  are  the  two  pal¬ 
pi.  The  truncated  mufcles  D  belong  to  the  lower 
lip,  and  aflift  in  moving  it.  K  ftiows  the  two  gan- 


fixed  to  the  intermediate  inferior  line  at  the  fold  of  glions  of  the  neck  united.  1 1  are  the  two  veffels  which 


the  third  divifion.  The  large  and  broad  mufcle  n. 
covers  the  lower  edge  of  the  cavity  of  the  limb,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  1.  It  is  fixed  firft  at  the 
Ikin,  near  the  intermediate  line,  from  whence  it  goes  teries.  In  fig.  52.  the  ten  abdudtor  mufcles  of  tliej; 
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aflift  in  fpinning  the  filk.  L,  the  oefophagus.  M, 
the  two  diffolving  veffels.  The  Hebrew  characters 
fliow  the  continuation  of  the  four  cephalic  ar- 
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Mic-of-(  pe  are  reprefented  by  S3,  TT,  VV,  and  Z.  Four  occi-  infeft  a  part  from  which  all  the  nerves  feem  to  pro-  Xficrofcop# 


'  pital  mufcles  are  feen  in  lig.  53.  under,  ee  and  ff.  At 
ak  is  reprefented  a  nerve  of  the  fird  pair  belonging 
to  the  ganglion  of  the  neck  b  is  a  branch  of  this 


Fig.  54.  exh'bits  the  nerves  as  feen  from  the  under 
part;  but" excepting  in  two  or  three  nerves,  which 
may  be  eaiily  dillmguiihed,  only  one  of  each  pair  is 
drawn,  in  order  to  avoid  confuiion.  The  nerves  of 


ceed ;  but  this  part  is  entirely  unprote&ed,  and  fo  " 
final!,  that  it  does  not  occupy  one  fifth  part  of  the 
head:  the  furface  is  fmooth,  and  has  neither  lobes 
nor  any  anfra&uofity  like  the  human  brain.  But  if. 
we  call  this  a  brain  in  the  caterpillar,  we  mull  fay 
that  it  has  thirteen :  for  there  are  twelve  other  fuch 
parts  following  each  other  in  a  draight  line,  all  of 
them  of  the  fame  fubdance  with  that  in  the  head,  and 


the  iirft  ganglion  of  the  neck  are  marked  by  capital  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  and  from  them,  as  well  as 


letters,  thofe  of  the  ganglion  (a)  of  the  head  by  Ro¬ 
man  letters;  the  nerves  of  the  final]  ganglion  by  Greek 
characters.  Thofe  of  the  frQntal  ganglion,  except 
one,  by  numbers. 

The  mufcles  of  the  colfus  have  neither  the  colour 
nor  form  of  thofe  of  larger  animals.  In  their  natu¬ 
ral  [late  they  are  foft,  and  of  the  confidence  of  a  jelly. 
Their  colour  is  a  greyilh  blue,  which,  with  the  filver- 
coloured  appearance  of  the  pulmonary  veffels,  form  a 
.glorious  fpedtacle.  After  the  caterpillar  has  been 
leaked  for  fome  time  in  fpirit  of  wine,  they  lofe  their 
eladicity  and  tranfparency,  becoming  trm,  opaque, and 
white,  and  the  air-veffels  totally  difappear.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  mufcles  in  a  caterpillar  is  very  great.  The 
greated  part  of  the  head  is  compofed  of  them,  and 
there  is  a  vad  number  about  the  celophagus,  inte- 
Itines,  &c.  the  flein  is,  as  it  were,  lined  by  different 
beds  of  them,  placed  the  one  under  the  other,  and 
ranged  with  great  fymmetry.  M.  Lyonet  has  been 
able  to  didinguifn  228  in  the  head,  1647  in  the 
body,  and  2066  in  the  intediual  tube,  making  in  aU 
4041. 

At  fird  fight  the  mufcles  might  be  taken  for  ten¬ 
dons,  as  being  of  the  fame  colour,  and  having  nearly 
the  fame  ludre.  They  are  generally  flat,  and  of  an 
equal  fize  throughout ;  the  middle  feldom  differing 
either  in  colour  or  fize  from  either  of  the  extremities. 
If  they  are  feparated,  however,  by  means  of  very  tine 
needles,  in  a  drop  of  fome  fluid,  we  find  them  com¬ 
pofed  not  only  of  fibres,  membranes,  and  air-veffels, 
but  likewlfe  of  nerves  ;  and,  from  the  drops  of  oil 
that  may  be  feen  floating  on  the  fluid,  they  appear 
alfo  to  be  furnifhed  with  manyundtuous  particles.  Their 
ends  are  fixed  to  the  flein,  but  the  red  of  the  mufcle 
is  generally  free  and  floating..  Several  of  them  branch 
out  confiderably  ;  and  the  branches  fometimes  extend 


from  that  in  the  head,  the  nerves  are  didributed  thro’ 
the  body. 

The  fpinal  marrow  in  the  coffus  goes  along  the 
belly ;  is  very  fmall,  forking  out  at  intervals,  nearly 
of  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout,  except  at  the  gan¬ 
glions,  and  is  not  inclofed  in  any  cafe.  It  is  by  no 
means  fo  tender  as  in  man  ;  but  has  a  great  degree 
of  tenacity,  and  jdoes  not  break  without  a  confide- 
rable  degree  of  teniion.  The  fubdance  of  the  gan¬ 
glions  differs  from  that  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  as  no 
veffels  can  be  difeovered  in  the  latter  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  are  full  of  very  delicate  ones.  There  are  94 
principal  nerves,  which  divide  into  innumerable  rami¬ 
fications. 

The  coffus  has  two  large  tracheal  arteries,  creeping 
under  the  lit  in  clofe  to  the  fpiracula;  one  at  the  right 
and  the  other  at  the  left  fide  of  the  infed,"  each  of 
them  communicating  with  the  air  by  means  of  nine 
fpiracula-  They  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  ca¬ 
terpillar  ;  beginning  at  the  fird  fpiraculum,  and  ex¬ 
tending  fomewhat  farther  than  the  lad  ;  fome  branch¬ 
es  alfo  extending  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
Round  each  fpiraculum  the  trachea  pulhes  forth  a 
great  number  of  branches,  which  are  again  divided 
into  fmaller  ones,  and  thefe  further  fubdivide  and 
fpread  through  the  whole  body  of  the  caterpillar.  The 
tracheal  artery,  with  all  its  numerous  ramifications, 
are  open  eladic  veffels,  which  may  be  preffed  dofe  to¬ 
gether,  or  drawn  out  confiderably,  but  return  imme¬ 
diately  to  their  ufual  fize  when  the  tenfion  ceafes. 
They  are  naturally  of  a  filver  colour,  and  make  a 
beautiful  appearance.  This  veffel,  with  its  principal 
branches,  is  compofed  of  three  coats,  which  may  be 
feparated  from  one  another.  The  outmod  is  a  thick 
membrane  furnilhed  with  a  great  variety  of  fibres, 
which  deferibe  a  vad  number  of  circles  round  it,  com- 


fo  far,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  whether  they  municating  with  each  other  by  numerous  fhoots.  The 

are  didindt  and  feparate  mufcles  or  parts  of  another.  r - J  - ‘u:"  ~"J  * — — --*1 — -  - —  - — 

They  are  moderately  d.ong  ;  and  thofe  which  have 
been  foaked  in  fpirit  of  wine,  when  examined  by  the 
microfcopc,  are  found  to  be  covered  with  a  membrane 
wiiich  may  be  feparated  from  them  ;  and  they  appear 
then  to  coniid  of  feveral  parallel  "bands  lying  longi¬ 
tudinally  along  the  mufcle,  which,  when  divided  by 
means  of  fine  needles,  appear  to  be  compofed  of  dill 
fmaller  bundles  of  fibres  lying  in  the  fame  dire&ion  ; 
which,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  magnifier,  and 
in  a  favourable  light,  appear  twided  like  a  fmall  cord. 

The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  fpider,  which  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  caterpillar,  confid  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fubdances,  one  foft  and  the  other  hard ;  the 
latter  being  twided  round  the  former  fpirally,  and 
thus  giving  it  the  twided  appearance  jud  mentioned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  caterpillar  fimilar  to  the 


fecond  is  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  veffel  being  didinguilhable  in  it.  The  third  is 
compofed  of  fcaly  threads,  generally  of  a  fpiral  form  ; 
and  fo  near  each  other  as  fcarcely  to  leave  any  inter¬ 
val.  They  are  curioufly  united  with  the  membrane 
which  occupies  the  intervals  ;  and  form  a  tube  which 
is  always  open,  notwithdanding  the  flexure  of  the 
veffel.  There  are  alfo  many  other  peculiarities  in  its 
drufture.  The  principal  tracheal  veffels  divide  into 
1326  different  branches. 

The  heart  of  the  coffus  is  very  different  from  that  of 
larger  animals,  being  alrnod  as  long  as  the  animal  it- 
felf.  It  lies  immediately  under  the  flein  at  the  top  of 
the  back,  entering  the  head,  and  terminating  near  the 
mouth.  Towards  the  lad  rings  of  the  body  it  is  large 
and  capacious,  diminifhing  very  much  as  it  approaches 
the  head,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  divilion.  On 


brain  in  man.  We  find  indeed  in  the  head  of  this,  both  tides,  at  each  divifion,  it  1 


s  an  appendage,  which 
partly 
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ticrofcope  partly  covers  the  mufcles  of  the  .back,  but  which, 
-  *  '  growing  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lateral  line,  it 
forms  a  number  of  irregular  lozenge- {haped  bodies.— 
This  tube,  however,  leems  to  perform  none  of  the 
fundtioas  of  the  heart  in  larger  animals,  as  we  find  no 
veffel  opening  into  it  which  anfwers  either  to  the  aorta 
or  vena  cava.  It  is" called  the  heart,  becaufe  it  i3  ge¬ 
nerally  filled  with  a  kind  of  lymph,  which  naturaliits 
have  fuppofed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  caterpillar  ;  and 
becaufe  in  all  caterpillars  which  have  a  tranfparent 
{kin,  we  may  perceive  alternate  regular  contractions 
and  dilatations  along  the  fuperior  line,  beginning  at  the 
eleventh  ring,  and  proceeding  from  ring  to  ring,  from 
the  fourth  ;  whence  this  veffel  i3  thought  to  be  a  firing 
or  row  of  hearts.  There  are  two  white  oblong  bodies 
which  join  the  heart  near  the  eighth  divifion  ;  and 
thefe  have  been  called  rcniform  bodies,  from  their  ha¬ 
ving  fomewhat  of  the  ffiape  of  a  kidney. 

The  moft-  confiderable  part  of  the  whole  caterpillar 
with  regard  to  bulk  is  the  corpus  craffum.  .  It  is  the 
firit  and  only  fubftance  that  isfeen  on  opening  it.  It 
forms  a  kind  of  {heath  which  envelopes  and  covers  all 
•the  entrails,  and,  introducing  itfelf  into  the  head,  en¬ 
ters  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  filling  the  greateft 
part  of  the  empty  fpaces  in  the  caterpillar.  It  very 
much  refembles  the  configuration  of  the  human  brain, 
and  is  of  a  milk-white  colour. 

The  oefophagu3  defeends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth  to  about  the  fourth  divifion.  The  fore-part, 
which  is  in  the  head,  is  fielhy,  narrow,  and  fixed  by 
different  mufcles  to  the  cruft'aceous  parts  of  it ;  the 
lower  part,  which  paffes  into  the  body,  is  wider,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  membranaceous  bag,  covered  with 
very  fmall  mufcles  ;  near  the  ftomach  it  is  narrower, 
and,  as  it  were,  confined  by  a  llrong  nerve  fixed  to  it 
at  diftant  intetvals.  The  ventricle  begins  a  little  above 
the  fourth  divifion,  where  the  oefophagus  ends,  and 
finifhes  at  the  tenth.  It  is  about  feven  times  as  long 
as  broad  ;  and  the  anterior  part,  which  is  broadeft,  is 
generally  folded.  Thefe  folds  diminifh  with  the  bulk 
as  it  approaches  the  inteftines ;  the  furface  is  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  aerial  veffels,  and  opens  into  a 
tube,  which  M.  l.yonet  calls  the  large  inteftine. — 
There  are  three  of  thefe  large  tubes,  each  of  which 
differs  fo  much  from  the  reft,  as  to  require  a  particular 
name  to  diftinguifh  it  from  them. 

The  two  veffels  from  which  the  coffus  fpine  its  filk 
are  often  above  three  inches  long,  and  are  diltinguifh- 
ed  into  three  parts ;  the  anterior,  intermediate,  and 
pofterior.  It  has  likewife  two  other  veffels,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  prepare  and  contain  the  liquor  for  dif- 
folving  the  wood  on  which  it  feeds. 

Plate  Fig.  55.  {hews  the  wing  of  an  earwig  magnified; 
CCCIV.  <7  reprefents  it  "of  the  natural  fize.  1  he  wings  of  this 
infedt  are  fo  artificially  folded  up  under  Ihort  cafes, 
that  few  people  imagine- they  have  any.  Indeed,  they 
very  rarely  make  ufe  of  their  wings.'  The  cafes  under 
which  they  are  concealed  are  not  more  than  a  fixth  part 
■of  the  fize  of  one  wing,  though  a  fmall  part  of  the 
wing  may  be  difeovered,  on  a  careful  infpedlion,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  under  them.  The  Upper  part  of  the  wing 
is  cruftaceous  and  opaque,  but  the  under  part  is  beau¬ 
tifully  tranfparent.  In  putting  up  their  wings,  they 
firft  fold  back  the  parts  AB,  and  then  {hut  up  the 
ribs  like  a  fan;  the  ftrong  mufcles  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
being  feen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  Some  of 


the  ribs  are  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edge;  Microfcope 
others  only  from  the  edge  about  half  way  :  bat  they  — 
are  all  united  by  a  kind  of  band,  at  a  fmall  but  equal 
diltance  from  the  edge  ;  the  whole  evidently  contrived 
to  ftrengthen  the  wing,  and  facilitate  its  various  mo¬ 
tions.  i  he  infedt  itfelf  differs  very  little  in  appear¬ 
ance  in  its  three  different  ftates.  De  Geer  aiferts,  that 
the  female  hatches  eggs  like  a  hen,  and  broods  over 
her  young  ones  as  a  hen  does. 

Fig.  56.  reprefents  a  wing  of  the  Hemerobius  perla 
magnified.  It  is  an  infedt  which  feldom  lives  more 
than  two  or  three  days. — The  wings  are  nearly  of 
a  length,  and  exadtly  limilar  to  one  another,  They 
are  compofed  of  fine  delicate  rves,  rpgularly  and 
elegantly  difpofed  as  in  the  hgure,  beautifully  a- 
dorned  with  hairs,  and  lightly  tinged  with  green. 

The  body  is  of  a  fine  gteen  colour  ;  and  its  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  like  two  burnifhed  beads  of  gold,  whence  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  golden  eye .  This  infedt  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  plum  or  the  rofe  tree  ;  the 
eggs  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  each  of  them  fixed  to 
a  little  pedicle  or  foot-ftalk,  by  which  means  they 
ftand  off  a  little  from  the  leaf,  appearing  like  the  fruc¬ 
tification  of  fome  of  the  mofl'es.  The  larva  proceed¬ 
ing  from  thefe  eggs  refembles  that  of  the  coccinella  or 
lady-cow,  but  is  much  more  handfome.  Like  that,  it 
feeds  upon  aphides  or  pucerons,  fucking  their  blood, 
and  forming  itfelf  a  cafe  with  their  dried  bodies  ;  in 
which  it  changes  into  the  pupa  ftate,  from  whence 
they  afterwards  emerge  in  the  form  of  a  fly. 

Fig.E,  F,  I,  reprefent  the  duft  of  a  moth’s  wing 
magnified.  This  is  of  different  figures  in  different 
moths.  The  natural  fize  of  thefe  fmall  plumes  is  re¬ 
prefen  ted  at  H. 

Fig.  57.  {hows  a  part  of  the  cornea  of  the  Hbellula 
magnified.  In  fome  pofitions  of  the  light,  the  fides 
of  the  hexagons  appear  of  a  fine  gold  colour,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  three  parallel  lines.  The  natural  fize  of  the 
part  magnified  is  ftiown  at  b. 

Fig.  58.  {hows  the  part  c  of  a  lobfter’s  cornea  mag¬ 
nified. 

Fig.  59.  {hows  one  of  the  arms  or  horns  of  the  lepas 
antifera,  or  barnacle,  magnified  ;  its  natural  fize  bemg 
reprefented  at  d.  Each  horn  confifts  of  feveral  joints, 
and  each  joint  i3  furniftied  on  the  concave  fide  of  the 
arm  with  long  hairs.  When  viewed  in  the  microfcope, 
the  arms  appear  rather  opaque  ;  but  they  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  tranfparent,  and  become  a  moft  beautiful  objedt, 
by  extraditing  out  of  the  interior  cavity  a  bundle  of 
longitudinal  iibres,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm.  Mr  Needham  thinks  that  the  motion  and  ufe  of 
thefe  arms  may  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion  in  the  wheel-animal.  In  the  midft  of  the  arms  is 
an  hollow  trunk,  confiiling  of  a  jointed  hairy  tube, 
which  inclofes  a  long  round  tongue  that  can  be  piiftv 
ed  occafionaily  out  of  the  tube  or  {heath,  and  retradt- 
ed  occafionally.  The  mouth  of  the  animal  confifts  of 
fix  laminae,  which  go  off  with  a  bend,  indented  like  a 
faw  on  the  convex  edge,  and  by  their  circular  difpofi- 
tion  are  fo  ranged,  that  the  teeth,  in  the  alternate  ele¬ 
vation  and  depreffion  of  each  plate,  adt  againft  what¬ 
ever  comes  between  them.  The  plates  are  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  to  the  naked  eye  they 
form  an  aperture  not  much  unlike  the  mouth  of  a 
contra  died  purfe. 

Fig.  60.  {hows  the  apparatus  of  the  Talanus  or  Gad-  Plate 
fly,  cccv> 
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Microfcope  fly,  by  which  it  pierces  the  (Ivin  of  horfes  and  oxen.  In 
,  Mlda,‘  order  to  fuck  their  blood.  The  whole  is  contained  in  a 
.  flelhy  Cafe,  not  expreffed  in  the  figure.  The  feelers  a  a 
are  of  a  fpongy  texture  and  grey  colour,  covered 
with  fhort  hairs.  They  are  united  to  the  head  by  a 
fmall  joint  of  the  fame  fubftance.  They  defend  the 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  being  laid  upon  it  fide 
■by  fide  whenever  the  animal  ftings,  and  thus  preferve 
it  from  external  injury.  The  wound  is  made  by  the 
■two  lancets  66  and  B,  which  are  of  a  delicate  ft  rudture, 
but  very  lharp,  formed  like  the  differing  knife  of  an 
anatomift,  growing  gradually  thicker  to  the  back. — 
The  two  inftruments  cc  and  C,  appear  as  if  intended 
to  enlarge  the  won  .1,  by  irritating  the  parts  round  it; 
for  which  they  are  jagged  or  toothed.  They  may  alfo 
.  ferve,  from  theif  hard  and  horny  texture,  to  defend  the 
tube  e  E,  which  is  of  a  fofter  nature,  and  tubular,  to 
•  admit  the  blood,  and  convey  it  to  the  ftomach.  This 
part  is  totally  inclofed  in  a  line  d  D,  which  entirely 
covers  it.  Thefe  parts  are  drawn  feparately  at  B,  C, 
D,  E.  De  Geer  obferves,  that  only  the  females  fuck 
the  blood  of  animals.;  and  Reaumur  informs  us,  that 
having  made  one,  that  had  fucked  its  fill,  difgorge  it- 
felf,  the  blood  it  threw  up  appeared  to  him  to  be  more 
than  the  whcle  body  of  the  infedt  could  have  contain¬ 
ed.  The  natural  fize  of  this  apparatus  is  drown  at  f 

Fig.  6i..fhow3  a  bit  of  the  ikin  of  a  lump-filh  ( Cy - 
ckpterus)  magnified.  When  a  good  fpecimen  of  this  can 
be  procured,  it  forms  a  mod  beautiful  object.  The 
tubercles  exhibited  in  the  figure  probably  fecrete  an 
un&uous  juice. 

Fig.  62.  (hows  the  fcale  of  a  fea-perch  found  on  the 
Englilh  coaft ;  the  natural  fize  is  exhibited  at  h. 

Fig.  63.  is  the  fcale  of  an  haddock  magnified ;  its 
natural  fize  as  within  the  circle. 

Fig.  64.  the  fcale  of  a  parrot  filh  from  the  Weft 
Indies  magnified  ;  /  the  natural  fize  of  it. 

Fig.  65.  the  fcale  of  a  kind  of  perch  in  the  Weft 
Indies  magnified  ;  h  the  natural  lize  of  the  fcale. 

Fig.  66-.  part  of  the  Ikin  of  a  foie  filh,  as  viewed 
through  an  opaque  microfcope  ;  the  magnified  part, 
in  its  real  fize,  fhown  at  /.  . 

The  feales  of  fifties  afford  a  great  variety  of  beauti¬ 
ful  objedts  for  the  microfcope.  Some  are  long  ;  others 
round,  fquare,  &c.  varying  confiderably  not  only  in 
different  fifties,  but,  even  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
filh.  Leeuwenhoeck  fuppofed  them  to  confift  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fmall  icaies  or  ftrata,  of  which  thofe 
next  to  the  body  of  the  fifti  are  the  largeft.  When 
viewed  by  the  microfcope;  we  find  fome  of  them  or¬ 
namented  with  a  prodigious  number  of  concentric 
flutings,  too  near  each  other,  and  too  fine  to  be  eafily 
enumerated.  Thefe  flutings  are  frequently  traverfed 
by  others  diverging  from  the  centre  of  the  fcale,  and 
generally  proceeding  from  thence  in  a  ftraight  line  to 
the  circumference. 

For  a  more  full  information  concerning  thefe  and 
other  microfcopical  objedts,  the  reader  may  confult 
Mr  Adams’s  EJays  on  the  Microjcope,  who  has  made  the 
:roft  valuable  colledtion  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
.'Jsjedt.  See  alfo  the  articles  Animalcule,  Crystal- 
1.1ZAT10N,  Polype,  Plants,  and  Wood,  in  thepre- 
-fent  Work. 

MIDAS  (fab.  hift.),,a  famous  king  ef  Phrygia, 
who  having  received  Bacchus  with  great  magnificence. 
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that  god,  out  of  gratitude,  offered  to  grant  him  what-  Midas 
ever  he  fliould  a  fit.  Midas  defired  that  every  thing  he  || 
touched  ftiould  be  changed  into  gold.  Bacchus  con-  Midd 
fented ;  and  Midas,  with  extreme  pleafure,  everywhere  urjj| 
found  the.  effefts  of  his  touch.  But  he  had  fbon  rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  his  folly :  for  wanting  to  eat  and 
drink,  the  aliments  no  fooner  entered  his  mouth  than 
they  were  changed  into  gold.  This  obliged  him  to 
have  recourfe  to  Bacchus  again,  to  befeech  him  to  re- 
f tore- him  to  his  former  ftate ;  on  which  the  god  ordered 
him  to  bathe  in  the  river  Pa&olus,  which  from  thence 
forward  had  golden  fands.  Some  time  after,  being 
chofen  judge  between  Pan  and  Apollo,  he  gave  an- 
other  inftance  of  his  folly  and  bad  tafte,  in  preferring 
Pan’s  miific  to  Apollo’s ;  on  which  the  latter  being 
enraged,  gave  him  a  pair  of  affes  ears.  This  Midas 
attempted  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  fub- 
jedts  :  but  one  of  his  fervants  faw  the  length  of  his 
ears,  and  being  unable  to  keep  the  fecret,  yet  afraid  to 
reveal  it  from  apprehenfion  of  the  king’s  refentment,  he 
opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after  he  had  whifpered 
there  that  MidVs  had  the  ears  of  an  afs,  he  covered  the 
place  as  before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in  the 
ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a 
number  of  reed3,  which  when  agitated  by  the  wind 
uttered  the  fame  found  that  had  been  buried  beneath, 
and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas  had  the  ea.rs  of 
an  afs.  Some  explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Midas, 
by  the  fuppofition  that  he  kept  a  number  of  informers 
and  fpies,  who  were  continually  employed  in  gather¬ 
ing  every  feditious  word  that  might  drop  from  the 
mouths  of  his  fubjects.  Midas,  according  to  Strabo, 
died  of  drinking  bull’s  hot  blood.  This  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentions,  t»  free  himfelf  from  the  numerous 
ill  dreams  which  continually  tormented  him.  Midas, 
according  to  fome,  was  fon  of  Cybele.  He  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Ancyra. 

Midas,  Ear-Jhell,  the  fmooth  ovato-oblong  bucci- 
num,  with  an  oblong  and  very  narrow  mouth.  It  con- 
fifts  of  fix  volutions,  but  the  lower  one  alone  makes  up 
almoft  the  whole  Ihell. 

MID-heaven,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  that  culmi¬ 
nates,  or  in  which  it  cuts  the  meridian. 

MIDDLEBURG,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  in 
the  South  Sea.  This  ifiand  was  firft  difeovered  by 
Tafinan,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  January  1742-3;  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  Ea-Oo-nohe  :  it  is  about  16 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  the  wideft  part  about 
8  miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  fkirts  are  chiefly  laid 
out  in  plantations,  the  fouth-weft  and  north-weft  fide 3 
efpecially.  The  interior  parts  are  but  little  cultiva¬ 
ted,  though  very  capable  of  it :  but  this  negledt  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  ifiand ;  for  here  are  agree¬ 
ably  difperfed  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  and  other  trees, 
lawns  covered  with  thick  grafs,  here  and  there  planta¬ 
tions  and  paths  leading  to  every  part  of  the  ifland,  in 
fuch  beautiful  diforder,  as  greatly  to  enliven  the  pro- 
fpedt.  The  hills  are  low  ;  the  air  is  delightful ;  but 
unfortunately  water  is  denied  to  this  charming  fpot. 

Yams;  with  other  roots,  bananas,  and  bread-fruit,  are 
the  principle  articles  of  food  ;  but  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  fcarce.  Here  is  the  pep  per- tree,  or  ava-ava , 
with  which  they  make  an  intoxicating  liquor,  in  the 
fame  difgufting  manner  as  is  pradtifed  in  the  Society 
lflaijds.  Here  are  feveral  odoriferous  trees  and  Ihiubs, 
s  pa*- 
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|M  ddle-  particularly  a  fpecies  of  the  lemon  tribe  ;  and  the  bo- 
j  burg,  tanical  gentlemen  met  with  various  new  fpecies  of 
r‘”v  plants.  Here  alfo  are  a  few  hogs  and  fowls. 

There  are  no  towns  or  villages ;  moil  of  the  houfes 
are  built  in  plantations,  which  are  laid  out  in  different 
parts,  with  no  other  order  than  what  convenience  re¬ 
quires.  They  are  neatly  conftru&ed,  but  are  lefs 
roomy  and  convenient  than  thofe  in  the  Society  Ifles. 
The  floors  are  a  little  raifed,  and  covered  with  thick 
ftrong  mats.  The  fame  fort  of  matting  ferves  to  inclofe 
them  on  the  windward  fide,  the  others  being  open. 
They  have  little  areas  before  moft  of  them,  which  are 
planted  round  with  trees  or  ornamental  fhrubs,  whofe 
fragrance  perfumes  the  air.  Their  houfehold  furniture 
eonfifts  of  a  few  wooden  platters,  cocoa-nut  (hells,  and 

[pillows  made  of  wood,  and  fhaped  like  four-footed 
(tools  or  forms :  their  common  clothing,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  mat,  ferves  them  for  bedding. 

The  natives  are  of  a  clear  mahogany  or  chefnut 
brown,  with  black  hair,  in  fhort  frizzled  curls,  which 
feems  to  be  burnt  at  the  tips ;  their  beards  are  cut  or 
(haven.  The  general  flature  of  the  men  is  equal  to 
our  middle  fize,  from  five  feet  three  to  five  feet  ten 
inches  ;  the  proportions  of  the  body  are  very  fine,  and 
the  contours  of  the  limbs  extremely  elegant,  though 
fomething  more  mufcular  than  at  Otaheite,  which 
may  be  owing  to  a  greater  and  more  conftant  exertion 
of  ftrength  in  their  agriculture  and  domeftic  economy. 
Their  features  are  extremely  mild  and  pleafing ;  and 
differ  from  the  old  Otaheitian  faces  in  being  more  ob¬ 
long  than  round,  the  nofe  fharper,  and  the  lips  rather 
thinner.  The  women  are,  in  general,  a  few  inches 
(horter  than  the  men,  but  not  fo  fmall  as  the  lower 
dafs  of  women  at  the  Society  Iflands.  The  practice 
of  punfturing  the  fkin,  and  blacking  it,  which  is 
called  tattonving ,  is  in  full  force  among  the  men  here, 
for  their  belly  and  loins  are  very  ftrongly  marked  in 
configurations  more  compounded  than  thofe  at  Ota¬ 
heite.  The  tendered  parts  of  the  body  were  not  free 
from  thefe  punctures;  the  application  of  which,  befides 
being  very  painful,  muft  be  extremely  dangerous  on 
glandulous  extremities. 

The  men  in  general  go  almoft  naked,  having  only 
a  fmall  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins,  but  fome  wrapt 
it  in  great  abundance  round  them  from  their  waifl : 
this  cloth  is  manufaflured  much  like  that  at  Ota¬ 
heite,  but  overfpread  with  a  ftrong  glue,  which  makes 
it  ft  iff,  and  fit  to  refift  the  wet.  The  women  are 
likewife  covered  from  the  waift  downwards:  they  often 
have  loofe  necklaces,  confiding  of  feveral  firings  of 
fmall  (hells,  feeds,  teeth  of  fifhes ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  all,  the  round  operculum ,  or  cover  of  a  fhell  as  large 
as  a  crown-piece.  The  men  frequently  wear  a  firing 
round  their  necks,  from  which  a  mother-of-pearl  fhell 
hangs  down  on  the  bread ;  both  the  ears  of  the  wo¬ 
men  were  perforated  with  two  holes,  and  a  cylinder 
cut  out  of  tortoifc-fhell  -or  bone  was  flruck  through 
both  the  holes'.  The  moft  remarkable  circumftance 
obferved  of  this  people  was,  that  moft  of  them  wanted 
the  little  finger  on  one,  and  fometimes  on  both  hands: 
the  difference  of  fex  or  age  did  not  exempt  them  from 
this  amputation  ;  for  even  among  the  few  children 
that  were  feen  running  about  naked,  the  greater  part 
had  already  differed  fuch  lofs.  This  circumftance  was 
obferved  by  Tafman.  Another  Angularity  which  was 
obferved  to  be  very  general  among  thefe  people,  was 


a  round  fpot  on  each  cheek-bene,  which  appeared  to  Middle- 
have  been  burnt  or  bliftered.  On  fome  it  feemed  to  kurg- 

have  been  recently  made,  on  others  it  was  covered  v  " 
with  feurf,  and  many  had  only  a  flight  mark  of  its 
former  exiftence  :  how,  or  for  what  purpofe  it  was 
made,  could  not  be  learnt.  The  women  here,  in  ge. 
neral,  were  referved  ;  and  turned,  with  difguft,  from 
the  immodefl  behaviour  of  ungovernable  feamen :  there 
were  not,  however,  wanting  fome  who  appeared  to  be 
of  eafy  virtue,  and  invited  their  lovers  with  lafeivious 
geftures.  The  language  fpoken  here  is  foft,  and  not 
unpleafing ;  and  whatever  they  faid  was  fpoken  in  a 
kind  of  finging  tone.  Omai  and  Mahine,  who  were 
both  paffengers  on  board  the  (hip,  at  firft  declared  that 
the  language  was  totally  new  and  unintelligible  to 
them  ;  however,  the  affinity  of  feveral  words  being 
pointed  out,  they  foon  caught  the  particular  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  dialed,  and  convgrfed  much  better  with 
the  natives  than  any  on  board  the  (hips  could  have 
done,  after  a  long  intercourfe.  They  have  the  neat- 
eft  ornaments  imaginable,  confiding  of  a  number  of 
little  flat  (licks,  about  five  inches  long,  of  a  yellow 
wood  like  box,  firmly  and  elegantly  conne&ed  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  bottom  by  a  tiffue  of  the  fibres  of  cocoa- 
nut,  fome  of  which  were  of  their  natural  colour,  and 
others  dyed  black  ;  the  fame  fibres  were  likewife  ufed 
in  the  making  of  bafkets,  the  tafte  of  which  was  high¬ 
ly  elegant,  and  varied  into  different  forms  and  pat¬ 
terns.  Their  clubs  are  of  a  great  variety  of  fhapes, 
and  many  of  them  fo  ponderous  as  fcarce  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  with  one  hand.  The  moft  common  form  was 
quadrangular,  fo  as  to  make  a  rhomboid  at  the  broad 
end,  and  gradually  tapering  into  a  round  handle  at  the 
other.  Far  the  greater  part  were  carved  all  over  in 
many  chequered  patterns,  which  feemed  to  have  re¬ 
quired  a  long  fpace  of  time,  and  incredible  patience, 
to  work  up  ;  as  a  (harp  done,  or  a  piece  of  coral,  are 
the  only  tools  made  ufe  of :  the  whole  furface  of  the 
plain  clubs  was  as  highly  polifhed  as  if  an  European 
workman  had  made  them  with  the  beft  inftruments. 

Befides  clubs,  they  have  fpears  of  the  fame  wood, 
which  were  fometimes  plain  fharp-pointed  flicks,  and 
fometimes  barbed  with  a  lling-ray’s  tail.  They  have 
likewife  bows  and  arrows  of  a  peculiar  conftruftion  : 
the  bow,  which  is  fix  feet  long,  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  little  finger,  and  when  flack  forms  a  flight 
curve  j  its  convex  part  is  channelled  with  a  Angle 
deep  groove,  in  which  the  bow- firing  is  lodged.  The 
arrow  is  made  of  reed,  near  fix  feet  long,  and  pointed 
with  hard  wood :  when  the  bow  is  to  be  bent,  inftead 
of  drawing  it  fo  as  to  increafe  the  natural  curvature, 
they  draw  it  the  contrary  way,  make  it  perfedlly 
ftraight,  and  then  form  the  curve  onf  the  other  fide. 

Moft  of  their  canoes  have  outriggers,  made  of  poles, 
and  their  workmanfhip  is  very  admirable :  two  of 
thefe  canoes  are  joined  together  with  a  furprifing  ex- 
adlnefs,  and  the  whole  furface  receives  a  very  curious 
polifh.  Their  paddles  have  fhort  broad  blades,  fome¬ 
thing  likq  thofe  at  Otaheitee,  but  more  neatly  wrought 
and  of  better  wood 

They  keep  their  dead  above  ground,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Society  Iflands;  as  a  corpfe:was  feen  de- 
pofited  on  a  low  hut. 

Here,  were  feen  feveral  men  and  women  afflicted 
with  leprous  difeafes,  in  fome  of  whom  the  diforder  ■ 
had  rifea  to  a  high  degree  of  virulence ;  one  man  in 

par- 
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M-dmeUm  particular  had  his  back  and  Ihoulders  covered  with  a 
II  large  cancerous  ulcer,  which  was  perfectly  livid  with- 
Ti  diet  on.  jn^  anc|  Qf  a  bright  yellow  all  round  the  edges.  A 
*  woman  w  s  likewife  unfortunate  enough  to  have  her 

face  dellroyed  by  it  in  the  moll  (hocking  manner; 
there  was  only  a  hole  left  in  the  place  of  her  nofe  ; 
her  cheek  was  fwelled  up,  and  continually  oozing  out 
a  purulent  matter ;  and  her  eyes  feemed  ready  to  fall 
out  of  her  head,  being  bloody  and  fore  •  though  thefe 
were  fome  of  the  moft  miferable  objects  that  could 
polfibly  be  feen,  yet  they  feemed  to  be  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  their  misfortunes,  and  traded  as  brifkly 
as  any  of  the  reft. 

MIDDLELAM,  a  town  in  the  north-riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Ure,  255  miles  from 
London.  It  had  once  a  caftle,  where  was  horn  Ed¬ 
ward  prince  of  Wales,  only  fon  of  Richard  III.;  and 
is  noted  for  a  woollen  manufactory  and  frequent  horfe- 
racts.  Its  market  is  on  Monday ;  and  fairs  Nov.  6. 
and  7.  The  town  ftands  on  a  riling  ground ;  and  the 
caftle,  which  was  on  the  fouth  fide,  was  formerly 
moated  round  by  the  help  of  a  fpring  conveyed  in 
pipes  from  the  higher  grounds.  The  church  of  Mid- 
lam  is  extra-parochial. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  of  England,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  fituation  amidft  the  three  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Eaft,  Weft,  and  South  Saxons.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordlhire ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  river  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Surry;  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  Colne,  which  feparates  it  from 
Buckinghamlhire  5  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Lea, 
which  divides  it  from  Effex.  It  extends  about  23 
miles  in  length,  but  hardly  14  in  breadth,  and  is  not 
morj  than  1x5  in  circumference;  but  as  it  compre¬ 
hends  the  two  vaft  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 
which  ate  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  it  is  by  far  the  wealthieft  and  moft  populous 
county  in  England.  It  is  divided  into  602  liberties, 
containing  200  parilhes,  beftdes  a  vaft  number  of  cha¬ 
pels  of  eafe,  and  5  maket-towns,  cxclufive  of  the  cities  “ 
of  London  and  Weftminfter.  The  air  is  very  pleafant 
and  healthy,  to  which  a  fine  gravelly  foil  does  not  a 
little  contribute.  The  foil  produces  plenty  of  corn, 
and  the  county  abounds  with  fertile  meadows  and 
gardeners  grounds.  In  a  word,  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  is  fo  prodigioufly  aflifted  by  the  rich  compoft 
from  London,  that  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  part 
may  be  confidered  as  a  garden.  The  natural  produc¬ 
tions  are  cattle,  corn,  and  fruit ;  but  its  manufaftures 
are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here,  there  being 
hardly  a  fingle  manufacture  praclifed  in  Great  Britain 
but  what  is  alfo  eftablilhed  in  this  county. — Though 
London  is  the  ^chief  city,  Brentford  is  the  county- 
town  where  the  members  of  parliament  are  elefted. 

MIDDLETON  (Dr  Conyers),  a  very  celebrated 
Englifh  divine,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Yorklhire, 
was  born  at  Richmond  in  16S3.  He  diflinguifhed 
liimfelf,  while  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
by  his  controverfy  with  DrBtntley  his  rpafter,  re¬ 
lating  to  fome  mercenary  conduit  of  the  latter  in  that 
ftation.  He  afterwards  had  a  controverfy  with  the 
whole  body  of  phyficians,  on  the  dignity  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profeflion  ;  concerning  which  he  published  Dc  me- 
dicorum  apud  vetcres  Romanos  degentium  conddione  dif¬ 
fer  tatio  ;  qua ,  contra  virus  celeberrbnos  jfaco'oum  Sponivm 
et  Rkbardum  Meadium,  fervilem  atque  ignobilm  eamfuiffe, 
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q/lenditur  ,•  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  difpute  much  re-  Mlddlem* 
fentment  and  many  pamphlets  appeared.  Hitherto  he  I! 
had  flood  well  with  his  clerical  brethren  ;  but  he  drew 
the  refentnient  of  the  church  on  him  in  1729,  by  wri-  '** 
ting  “  A  letter  from  Rome,  ftiowing  an  exadt  confor¬ 
mity  between  popery  and  paganifm,”  &c.  ;  as  this 
lettd?  though  politely  written,  yet  attacked  Popilh 
miracles  with  a  gaiety  that  appeared  dangerous  to  the 
caufe  of  miracles  in  general.  Nor  were  his  Objections 
to  Dr  Waterland’s  manner  of  vindicating  Scripture 
againft  Tindal’s  “  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,” 
looked  on  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view.  In 
1741,  cameouthis  great  work,  “Thejiiftory  ofthelife 
of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,”  2  voh  4to  ;  which  is  indeed  a 
fine  performance,  and  will  probably  be  read  as  long  as. 
tafte  and  polite  literature  fublift  among  us:  the  author 
has  neverthelefs  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  bio¬ 
graphers,  who  often  give  panegyrics  inftead  of  hi- 
ttory.  In  1748*  he  pnblithea,  “  A  free  inquiry  into 
the  miraculous  powers  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fubfifted  in  the  Chriltian  church  from  the  earlieft  ages, 
through  feveral  fucceffivc  centuries.”  He  was  now 
attacked  from  all  quarters;  but  before  he  took  any 
notice  of  his  antagonilts,-  he  fupplied  them  with  an¬ 
other  fubjedt  in  “  An  examination  of  the  lord  bilhop 
of  London’s  difeourfes  concerning  the  ufe  and  extent 
of  prophecy,”  See.  Thus  Dr  Middleton  continued  to 
difplay  talents  and  learning,  which  were  highly  efteern- 
ed  by  men  of  a  free  turn  of  mind,  but  by  no  means  in 
a  method  calculated  to  invite  promotion  in  the  cleri¬ 
cal  line.  He  was  in  1723  chofen  principal  librarian 
of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge ;  and  if  he  rofe 
not  to  dignities  in  the  church,  he  was  in  eafy  eircum- 
ftances,  which  permitted  him  to  affert  a  dignity  of 
mind  often  forgotten  in  the  career  of  preferment.  He 
died  in  x  7  50,  at  Hilderfham  in  Cambridgelhire,  an 
eftate  of  his  own  purchafing  ;  and  in  1752,  all  his 
works,  except  the  life  of  Cicero,  were  colletted  in 
4  vols,  4to. 

MIDDLEWICH,  a  town  of  Chelhire,  167  miles 
from  London.  It  ftands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Croke 
and  Dan,  where  are  two  fait- water  fprings,  from  which 
are  made  great  quantities  of  fait,  the  brine  being  faid 
to  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  produce  a  full  fourth  part  fait. 

It  is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  by  burgeffes  ;  and 
its  parifti  extends  into  many  adjacent  townftiips.  It 
has  a  fpacious  church.  Its  market  is  on  Tuefdays; 
and  fairs  on  St  James’s-day,  July  25.  and  Holy-Thurf- 
day.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 

Trent,  Darwcnt,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 

&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmorelana,  Stafford,  War¬ 
wick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  Si c.  The  river 
Wheelock,  after  a  courfe  of  about  12  miles  from  Mow- 
cop-hill,  runs  into  the  Dan  a  little  above  this  town. 

MIDHURST,  a  town  of  Suffex,  52  miles  from 
London,  has  been  reprefented  in  parliament  ever  ffnee 
the  4th  of  Edward  II.  it  is  a  neat  fmall  town,  on  a 
hill  furrounded  with  others,  having  the  river  Arun  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  is  a  borough  by  prefeription,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bailiff,  chofen  annually  by  a  jury  at  a 
court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  market  is 
on  Thuifday;  fairs  on  March  21.  and  the  Thurfday 
after. 

MID  IAN, 
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■  MidUn  MID  IAN,  or  Madian  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  on 

1  Ji  the  fouth  fide  of  Arabia  Petraea  ;  fo  called  from  one 
;tfnianiP'  °f  t^ie  f°ns  °f  Abraham  by  Keturah. — Another  Mi~ 
.  t/wn,  near  the  Arnon  and  Jioplis,  in  ruins  in  Jerome’s 

•  time.  With  the  daughters  of  thefe  Midianites  the  If- 

raelites  committed  fornication,  and  were  guilty  of  ido¬ 
latry.  A  branch  of  the  Midianites  dwelt  on  the  Ara¬ 
bian  gulph,  and  were  called  Kenites ;  fome  of  whom 
turned  profelytes,  and  dwelt  with  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

MID-LOTHIAN.  See  Lothian. 

MIDSHIP-frame,  a  name  given  to  that  timber, 
or*  combination  of  pieces  formed  into  one  timber, 
which  determines  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  (hip, 
as  well  as  the  figure  and  dimenfion  of  all  the  inferior 
timbers. 

In  the  article  Ship- Building,  the  reader  will  find  a 
full  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  a  frame  of  tim¬ 
bers.  He  will  alfo  perceive  the  outlines  of  all  the 
principal  frames,  with  their  gradual  dimenfions,  from 
the  midfhip-frame  delineated  in  the  plane  of  projection 
annexed  to  that  article.  As  the  parts  of  which  the 
fever al  frames  are  compofed  have  the  fame  relation  to 
each  other  throughout  the  veffd,  and  as  all  the  cor- 
refponding  pieces,  without  and  within  thofe  frames, 
are  alfo  nearly  alike,  and  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  it 
will  be  here  Efficient  for  our  purpofe  to  reprefent  the 
CCCXI1I  Pr*nc*Pal  or  midlhip-frame,  together  with  its  corre- 
fpondiug  parts,  which  are  as  follow : — A,  the  keel, 
with  a  the  falfe  keel  beneath  it.  B,  the  chocks  fixed 
upon  the  kelfon,  to  retain  the  oppofite  pieces  of  the 
riders  firmly  together.  C,  one  of  the  beams  of  the 
orlop.  D,  one  of  the  lower  deck  beams;  with  d  the 
beams  of  the  upper  deck.  E,  the  hanging-knees,  by 
which  the  beams  are-  attached  to  the  timbers.  F,  the 
ftandards,  which  arc  fixed  above  the  decks  to  which 
they  belong.  G,  the  clamps,  which  fuftain  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  beams.  H,  the  gun-ports  of  the  lower- 
deck  ;  with  h  the  ports  of  the  upper-deck.  I,  K,  L, 
different  pieces  of  thick-Jlujf,  placed  oppofite  to  the  fe- 
veral  fcarfs  or  joinings,  in  the  frame  of  timbers.  M, 
the  planks  of  the  deck.  N,  the  water-ways.  O,  the 
planks  of  the  ceiling,  between  the  feveral  ranges  of 
thick-ftuff.  P,  the  fpirketing.  the  main-wale,  to 
foitify  the  (hip’s  fide  oppofite  to  the  lower  deck.  R, 
the  channel-wale,  oppofite  to  the  upper  deck.  S,  the 
waiff-rail.  T,  the  ftring,  with  the  moulding  under 
the  gun-wale.  U,  the  floor-timbers,  which  are  laid 
acrofs  the  keel  and  bolted  to  it.  V,  the  feveral  fut- 
tocks  ;  and  W  the  top- timbers,  which  are  all  united 
into  one  frame.  X,  the  kelfon. 

MIDSHIPMAN,  a  fort  of  naval  cadet,  appointed 
by  the  captain  of  a  (hip  of  war,  to  fecond  the  orders 
of  the  fuperior  officers,  and  affift  in  the  neceffary  bu- 
finefs  of  the  veffel,  either  aboard  or  aflaore. 

The  number  of  midffiipmen,  like  that  of  feveral 
other  officers,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
(hip  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  a  firft-rate  man  of 
war  has  24,  and  the  inferior  rates  a  fuitable  number  in 
proportion.  No  perfon  can  be  appointed  lieutenant 
without  having  previoufly  ferved  two  years  in  the  royal 
navy  in  this  capacity,  or  in  that  of  mate,  befides  ha¬ 
ving  been  at  lead  four  years  in  a&ual  fervice  at  fea, 
either  in  me*chant-(hips  or  in  the  royal  navy. 
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Midfhipman  Is  accordingly  the  ftation  in  which  a  Midfltfp- 
young  volunteer  is  trained  in  the  feveral  exercifes  ne-  ma!1, 
ceffary  to  attain  a  fuffieient  knowledge  of  the  machi-  * 
nery,  movements,  and  military  operations  of  a  (hip,  to 
qualify  him  for  a  fea  officer. 

On  his  firft  entrance  in  a  (hip  of  war,  every  midfhip¬ 
man  has  feveral  difadvantageous  circumftances  to  en¬ 
counter.  Thefe  are  partly  occafioned  by  the. nature 
of  the  fea-fervice  ;  and  partly  by  the  miilaken  preju¬ 
dices  of  people  in  general  refpedting  naval  difcipline, 
and  the  genius  of  failors  and  their  officers.  No  cha¬ 
racter,  in  their  opinion,  is  more  excellent  than  that  of 
the  common  failor,  whom  they  generally  fuppofe  tor 
be  treated  with  great  feverity  by  his  officers,  drawing 
a  comparifon  between  them  not  very  advantageous  to 
the  latter.  The  midlhipman  ufually  comes  aboard  tinc¬ 
tured  with  thefe  prejudices,  efpecially  if  his  education 
has  been  amongft  the  higher  rank  of  people ;  and  if 
the  officers  happen  to  anfwer  his  opinion,  he  conceives 
an  early  difguft  to  the  fervice,  from  a  very  partial  and 
incompetent  view  of  its  operations.  Blinded  by  thefe 
prepoffeffions,  he  is  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  very 
foon  furprifed  to  find,  amongft  thofe  honeft  failors,  a 
crew  of  abandoned  mifereants,  ripe  for  any  mifehief 
or  villany.  Perhaps,  after  a  little  obfervation,  many 
of  them  will  appear  to  him  equally  deftitute  of  gra¬ 
titude,  fliame,  or  juftice,  and  only  deterred  from  the 
commiffion  of  any  crimes  by  the  terror  of  fevere  pu- 
nifliment.  He  will  difeover,  that  the  pernicious  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  few  of  the  vileft  in  a  (hip  of  war  are  too 
often  apt  to  poifon  the  principles  of  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber,  efpecially  if  the  reins  of  difcipline  are  too  much 
relaxed,  fo  as  to  fofter  that  idlenefs  and  diffipation, 
which  engender  doth,  difeafes,  and  an  utter  profligacy 
of  manners.  If  the  mid(hipman  on  many  occafions  is 
obliged  to  mix  with  thefe,  particularly  in  the  exercifes 
of  extending  or  reducing  the  fails  in  the  tops,  he  ought 
refolutely  to  guard  againft  this  contagion,  with  which 
the  morals  of  his  inferiors  may  be  infe&ed.  He  (hould, 
however,  avail  himfelf  of  their  knowledge,  and  acquire 
their  expertnefs  in  managing  and  fixing  the  fails  and 
rigging,  and  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  excelled  by  an 
inferior.  He  will  probably  find  a  virtue  in  almoit 
eveiy  private  failor,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to 
many  of  his  officers  :  that  virtue  is  emulation,  which 
is  not  indeed  mentioned  amongft  their  qualities  by  the 
gentlemen  of  terra  Jirma,  by  whom  their  characters  are 
often  copioufiy  deferibed  with  very  little  judgment. 

There  is  hardly  a  common  tar  who  is  not  envious  of 
fuperior  (kill  in  his  fellow’s,  and  jealous  on  all  occa¬ 
fions  to  be  outdone  in  what  he  coilfiders  as  a  branch 
of  his  duty:  nor  is  he  more  afraid  of  the  dreadful  con- 
fequences  of  whiffling  in  a  ftorm,  than  of  being  ftig- 
matifed  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  lubber.  For¬ 
tified  againft  this  fcandal,  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  bufinefe,  the  failor  will  fometimes  fneer  in  pri¬ 
vate  at  the  execution  of  orders  which  to  him  appear 
aukward,  improper,  or  unlike  a  feaman.  Nay,  he 
will  perhaps  be  malicious  enough  to  fupprefs  his  own 
judgment,  and,  by  a  pun&ual  obedience  to  command, 
execute  whatever  is  to  be  performed  in  a  manner 
which  he  knows  to  be  improper,  in  order  to  expofe 
the  perfon  commanding  to  difgrace  and  ridieule.  Little 
(killed  in  the  method  of  the  fchools,  he  confiders  jhe 
J  D  officer 
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officer  who  cons  his  lefion  by  rote  as  very  ill  qualified 
^  m*n’  for  his  ftation,  becaufe  particular  fituatidns  might  ren- 

"  '  der  it  neceffary  for  the  faid  officer  to  affift  at  putting 

his  own  orders  in  practice.  An  ignorance  in  this  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  will  therefore  ncceffarily  be  thought 
an  unpardonable  deficiency  by  thofewho  are  to  follow 
his  directions.  Hem  e  the  midfhipman  who  affociates 
with  thefe  Tailors  in  the  tops,  till  lie  has  acquired  a 
competent  ikill  in  the  fervice  of  extending  or  reducing 
the  fails,  &c.  will  be  often  entertained  with  a  number 
of  fcurrilous  jells,  at  the  expence  of  his  fuperiors. 
Hence  alfo  he  will  learn,  that  a  timely  application  to 
tliofe  exercifes  can  only  prevent  him  from  appearing 
in  the  fame  defpicable  point  of  view,  which  mull  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  cruel  mortification  to  a  man  of  the  fmalleit 
fen  Ability. 

If  the  midfhipman  is  not  employed  in  thefe  fervices, 
which  are  undoubtedly  necefiary  to  give  him  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  different  parts  of  his  occupation,  a  variety 
of  other  objefts  prefent  themfelves  to  his  attention. 
Without  prefuming  to  dictate  the  ftudies  which  are 
mod  eflential  to  his  improvement,  we  could  wilh  to 
recommend  fuch  as  are  mod  fuitable  to  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  Aftronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics, 
which  are  in  the  firft  rank  .r  fcience,  are  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  form  the  (kilful  pilot  and  the  fuperior  ma¬ 
riner.  The  theory  of  navigation  is  entirely  derived 
from  the  two  former,  and  all  the  machinery  and  move¬ 
ments  of  a  (hip  are  founded  upon  the  latter.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  upon  the  fails,  and  the  refillance  of 
the  water  at  the  Hern,  naturally  diftate  an  inquiry  into 
the  property  of  folids  and  fluids ;  and  the  ftate  of  the 
{hip,  floating  on  the  water,  feems  to  direct  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  ftudy  of  hydroftatics,  and  the  effects  of 
gravity.  A  proficiency  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience 
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THE  art  of  affifting  women  in  the  birth  of  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  fuppofed  to  comprehend  alfo  the 
management  of  women  both  before  and  after  deli¬ 
very,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the  child  in  its  mod 
early  ftate. 

Id  is  tout  of  Midwifery.  The  art  of  midwifery  is  cer¬ 
tainly  almoft  coeval  with  mankind.  The  firft  midwife 
of  whom  mention  is  made  under  that  name,  affifted  at 
the  feeond  labour  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob  An¬ 
other  midwife  is  fpoken  of  in  Genefis,  at  the  lying-in 
of  Thamar,  who  was  delivered  of  twins.  But  the  mod 
honourable  mention  of  midwives  is  that  in  Exodus, 
when  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  mind  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Hebrews,  commanded  the  mid  wives  to  kill  all 
the  mate  childien  of  the  Hebrew  women;  which  com¬ 
mand  they  di fobeyed,  and  thereby  obtained  a  recom- 
pence  from  God. 

From  all  the  paffages  in  Scripture  where  mid  wives 
arc  mentioned,  it  is  plain,  that  women  were  the  only 
pra ft iti oners  of  this  art  among  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  Greeks  alfo  women  affifted  at  labours.  Phanarete, 
the  mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  midwife.  Plato  fpeaks 
/at  -forge  of  midwives,  explains  their  functions,  regu- 


will  equally  enlarge  his  views,  with  regard  to  the  ope-  Midflif 
rations  of  naval  war,  as  directed  by  the  efforts  of  mani 
powder  and  the  knowledge  of  projeftiles.  The  moft  ”* —V" 
effeftual  method  to  excite  his  application  to  thofe  Au¬ 
dits,  is,  perhaps,  by  looking  round  the  navy,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  characters  of  individuals.  By  this  inquiry 
he  will  probably  difeover,  that  the  officer  who  is 
eminently  lkilled  in  the  fcienccs,  will  command  uni- 
verfal  jefpeft  and  approbation ;  and  that  whoever  is 
fati3iied  with  the  defpicable  ambition  of  Alining  the 
hero  of  an  aflembly,  will  be  the  objeft  of  univerfal 
contempt.  The  attention  of  the  former  will  be  enga¬ 
ged  in  thofe  ftudies  which  are  highly  nfeful  to  him- 
felf  in  particular,  and  to  the  fervice  in  general.  The 
employment  of  the  latter  is  to  acquire  thofe  fuperfi- 
cial  accomplifhments  that  unbend  the  mihd  from  every 
ufetul  lcience,  emafculate  the  judgment,  and  render 
the  Hero  infinitely  more  dexterous  at  tailing-  into  his 
ftation  in  the  dance  than  in  the  line  of  battle. 

Unlefs  the  midlhipman  has  an  unconquerable  aver- 
fion  to  the  acquifition  of  thofe  qualifications  which 
are  fo  effcutial  to  his  improvement,  he  will  very  rare- 
ly  want  opportunities  of  making  a  progrefs  therein. 

Every  ftep  he  advances  in  thofe  meritorious  employ¬ 
ments  will  facilitate  his  acceifion  to  the  next  in  order. 

If  the  dunces,  -who  are  his  officers  or  mefs-mates,  are 
rattling  the  dice,  roaring  bad  verfes,  hilling  on  the 
flute,  or  feraping  difeord  from  the  fiddle,  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  more  noble  ftudies  wiilfweeten  thehouis  of  re¬ 
laxation.  He  ftiould  recolieft,  that  no  example  from 
fools  ought  to  influence  his  conduft,  or  feduce  him 
from  that  laudable  ambition  which  his  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage  are  equally  concerned  to  purfue. 

MIDWIFE,  one  whofe  profeilion  is  to  deliver  wo¬ 
men  in  labour.  See  Midwifery. 
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lates  their  duties,  and  remarks  that  they  had  at  Athens 
the  right  of  propoling  or  making  marriages.  Hippo-, 
crates  makes  mention  of  midwives,  as  well  as  Ari- 
ftotle,  Galen,  and  Aetius.  This  laft  even  frequently 
quotes  a  woman  called  Ajpafta ,  who  was  probably  a 
midwife.  They  were  called  among  the  Greeks 
Maiai  or  that  is  to  fay,  mamma,  or  grand¬ 

mamma. 

We  are  ftill  better  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of 
the  Romans,  and  know  that  they  employed  women 
only.  This  may  be  deduced  fro  n  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  alone.  We  there  fee  that  they 
are  women  only  who  are  called  to  affift  perfons  in  la¬ 
bour.  Befidea,  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiftoiy,  fre¬ 
quently  fpeaks  of  midwives  and  their  duties ;  and 
names  two,  Sotira  and  Salpe,  who  had  apparently  the 
greateft  reputation.  Women  were  alfo  employed  af¬ 
ter  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  till 
lately,  all  civilized  nations  have  employed  women  only 
as  midwives.  This  appears  even  from  their  names 
in  many  different  languages,  which  are  all  feminine- 
There  were,  however,  ei’pecially  in  great  cities,  fm>- 
geons  who  applied  themfelves  to  the  art  of  midwifery*, 
and  made  it  their  peculiar  ftudy.  They  were  fent  for 
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in  difficult  cafes,'  where  the  midwives  found  their  inca¬ 
pacity  ;  and  then  the  furgeon  endeavoured  to  deliver 
the  woman  by  having  recourfe  to  irtilruments  ufeful  iu 
thofe  cafes,  as  by  crotchets,  crows-bills,  &c. ;  but  as 
thefe  cafes  happened  but  feldom,  women  remained 
in  poffeffion  of  this  buftnefs.  It  i3  certain,  according 
to  Aftruc,  that  Maria  Therefia  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 

•  employed  women  only  in  her  labours;  and  the  example 
of  the  queen  determined  the  conduit  of  the  princeifes 
•  and  court-ladies,  and  likewife  of  the  other  ladies  of 
the  city.  The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  he  has  been 
allured,  that  the  epoch  of  the  employment  of  men- 
midwives  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  firft  lying-in 
of  Madam  de  la  Valiere  in  1663.  As  fhe  defired  it 
might  be  kept  a  profound  fecrct,  lhe  fent  for  Julian 
Clement  a  furgeon  of  reputation.  He  was  conducted 
with  the  greateft  fecrecy  into  an  houfe  where  the  lady 
was,  with  her  face  covered  with  a  hood  ;  and  where  it 
is  faid  the  king  was  concealed  in  the  curtains  of  the 
bed.  The  fame  furgeon  was  employed  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  labours  of  the  fame  lady  ;  and  as  he  was  very 
luccefsful  with  her,  men-midwives  afterwards  came  in¬ 
to  repute,  and  the  princeifes  made  ufe  of  lurgeons  on 
limilar  occaiions  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  became  falhion- 
able,  the  name  of  acoucheur  was  invented  to  fignify 
this  clafs  of  furgeons.  Foreign  countries  foon  adopt¬ 
ed  the  cnftom,  and  likewife  the  name  of  acoucheursy 
though  they  had  no  fuch  term  in  their  own  language; 
but  in  Britain  they  have  more  generally  been  called 
mtn-mld'tuivt's. 

In  oppolition  to  this  account,  which  is  taken  from 
Aftruc,  that  author  tells  us,  that  he  is  aware  of  an 
objection  from  Hyginus,  who  afferts,  that  the  ancients 
had  no  midwives ;  whtch  made  the  women,  through 
modefty,  lather  choofe  to  tun  the  rilk  of  death  than 
to  make  ufe  of  men  on  this  occafion.  For  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  he  adds,  had  forbid  women  and  Haves  to  ftudy 
phyfic,  that  is  to  fay,  the  art  of  midwifery.  A  young 
woman,  named  Agnoctiuy  defirous  of  learning  this  art, 
cut  off  her  hair,  dreffed  herlelf  in  the  habit  of  a  man, 
and  became  a  fcholar  to  one  Hierophilus.  She  after¬ 
wards  followed  this  buftnefs.  The  women  at  firll  re¬ 
filled  afliftance  from  her,  thinking  fire  was  a  man ;  but 
accepted  thereof  when  lhe  had  convinced  them  that 
lhe  was  a  woman. 

To  this  account  our  author  replies,  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Hyginus  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon. 
His  book  is  full  Of  folecifms  and  barbarifms;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  writer  who  lived 
before  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  but  mull  have  been  the 
work  of  an  author  who  lived  when  the  Latin  tongue 
was  corrupted  ;  that  is,  about  the  feventh  or  eighth 
century.  The  contradictions  met  with  in  this  bookal- 
fo  give  room  to  fufpeCl  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one 
hand,  but  of  fcverah  rI  he  authority  of  fuch  a  work, 
therefore,  is  by  no  meansffufficient  to  deftroy  the  teili* 
monies  of  thofe  writers  who  affirm,  that  among  the 
Greeks  the  care  of  lying-in'  women  was  committed  en¬ 
tirely  to  others  of  their  own  fex. 

The  art  of  midwifery  feems  not  to  have  been  fo  foon 
-improved  as  that  of  phyfic.  Hippocrates,  though  an 
excellent  phyfician,  hems  to  have  been  a  very  bad 
midwife.  He  was  acquainted  with  no  other  kind  of 
■natural  labour  than  that  in  which  the  head  prefents ; 
and  condemns  footling  labour  as  fatal  both  to  mother 
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and  child :  he  would  have  the  children  in  fuch  cafes 
turned,  fo  that  the  head  may  prefent.  If,  fays  he, 
the  arid,  or  leg,  or  both,  of  a  living  child  prefent, 
they  mull,  as  loon  as  difcovered,  be  returned  into  the 
womb,  and  the  child  b. ought  into  the  paffage  with  its 
head  downwards.  For  this  purpofe  he  advifes  to  roll 
the  woman  on  the  bed,  to  lhake;her,  and  make  her 
jump:  he  propofes  the  lame  expedients  to  procure  the 
child’s  delivery;  and  if  they  do  not  fucceed,  he  advifes 
to  extraCl  it  with  crotchets,  and,  whatever  happens, 
to  difmember  it. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Celfui, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  we 
have  no  accounts  of  any  improvements  in  midwifery  ; 
but  this  author  gives  two  very  ufeful  directions.  1.  In 
dilating  the  womb:  “  We  muff  (fays  hej  introduce 
the  fore-nngcr,  well  moiftened  with  hog’s  lard,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  when  it  begins  to  open,  and  in 
like  manner  afterwards  a  fecond,  and  fo  on  until  all 
the  linger*  aie  introduced,  which  are  then  to  be  ufed 
by  feparating  them,  as  a  kind  of  dilater,  to  diltend  the 
orifice,  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
which  is  to  aCt  in  the  womb.  2.  Children  may  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  feet  eafily  and  fafely,  without  crotchets, 
by  taking  hold  of  their  legs.  For  this  purpofe  wc 
mull  take  care  to  turn  children,  which  are  otherwife 
placed  in  the  womb,  with  their  head  or  feet  down¬ 
wards.”  It  is  true,  Celfus  fpeaks  of  a  dead  child 
only  ;  but  it  was  eafy  to  conclude  from  thence,  that 
the  lame  pra  tice  might  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  deliver 
a  living  child.  Nevcrthelefs,  this  was  not  done ;  and* 
notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Celfus,  the  former 
prejudice  continued  for  a  long  time.  Though  Pliny, 
who  lived  under  the  emperors  Vefpafian  and  Titus, 
was  not  a  phyfician  himfelf,  yet  by  condemning  foot¬ 
ling  labour  he  attefts  the  opinion  of  the  phyficians  of 
his  time.  He  allerts,  as  a  known  faCt,  that  footling 
labour  was  a  preternatural  kind  of  labour :  he  adds, 
that  children  which  came  into  the  woild  in  this  man¬ 
ner  were  called  Agrippa,  that  is  to  fay,  born  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty, 

But  however  common  this  opinion  was,  it  was  never 
univerfally  received  ;  and  feveral  phyficians  of  charac¬ 
ter  rofe  up,  who,  without  fufferirig  ihemfelves  to  be 
dazzled  with  the  common  prejudice,  or  feducedbythe 
authority  of  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  recommended  and 
approved  of  footling  delivery.  The  queftion  then 
was  a  long  time  undecided  ;  and  even  in  1657,  Rive- 
rius,  a  phyfician  of  reputation,  condemned  footling  la¬ 
bour.  Mauriceau  alio  remarks,  in  the  firft  edition  of 
his  book  on  the  diforders  of  pregnant  women,  print¬ 
ed  in  1664,  that  many  authors  were  ttill  of  opinion, 
that  when  the  child  prefented  with  its  feet,  it  Ihould 
be  turned  to  make  it  come  with  its  head  foremoft;  but 
after  having  obferved  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
lible,  to  execute  this,  he  concludes,  “  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  extract  the  child  by  its  feet  when  they  prefent, 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  doing  worfe  by  turning  it.” 

All  practitioners,  however,  are  now  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  midwifery  has  been  fo 
much  increaled  within  this  century,  that  it  feems  to 
have  nearly  attained  its  ultimate  perfection,  and  its 
operations  reduced  almoft  to  a  geometrical  certainty  t 
And  this,  fays  Aftruc,  is  not  furprifing;  for,  after  ally 
the  art  of  midwifery  is  reduced  to  the  following  me* 
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chauical  problem,  “  An  extenfible  cavity  of  a  certain  proved  Midwifery,  in  which  he  violently  declaims 
capacity  being  given,  to  pafs  a  flexible  body  of  a  given  againft  the  ufe  of  inftruments  ;  and  next  year  he  pub- 
length  and  thicknefs.  through  an  opening  dilatable  to  lifhed  an  appendix,  under  the  title  of  Midwifery  brought 
a  certain  degree.”  This  might  be  refolved  geometri-  to  perfeffion,  in  which  he  fets  forth  in  a  pompous  mari¬ 
tally,  if  the  different  degrees  of  elaflicityof  the  womb,  ner  the  improvements  he  had  made.  This,  however, 
and  ltrength  and  weaknefs  of  .the  child,  the  greater  was  no  more  than  a  fyllabus  of  his  leflures,  he  having^ 
or  iefler  difpofltion  of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  and  been  the  fnft  public  teacher  of  midwifery  in  Britain, 
the  geater  or  lefler  degree  of  irritability  of  the  nervts,  Dionis’s  midwifery  made  its  appearance  in  1719,  * 
did  not  occafign  that  uncertainty  which  phyfical  fa£ts  and  Deventer’s  in  1729.  The  latter,  in  Dr  Denman’s 
conftantly  produce  in  all  phyfico-mathematical  que-  opinion,  was  more  eileemed  than  it  deferved,  as  he  ge- 
flions.  nerally  condemns  the  ufe  of  inftruments  ;  notwith- 

The  ftudy  of  midwifery  in  Britain  as  a  fcience  is  Handing  which,  he  thinks  it  a  confiderable  'acquifition 
not  of  very  ancient  date.  The  firft  book  publifhed  on  to  the  fcience  in  this  country. 

the  fubject  appeared  in  the  year  1540,  and  was  intitled  In  1727  appeared  Dr  Simfon’s  work,  intitled,  The 
The  Byrthe  of  Mankind,  otherwife  named,  The  Wo-  Syjlem  of  the  Womb ;  “  a  work  (fays  Dr  Denman)  of 
man's  Booke,  by  Thomas  Raynold,  phyfition.  It  un-  fulficient  ingenuity,  but  not  of  much  ufe  in  practice, 
derwent  a  fecond  edition  by  Thomas  Ray,  a  printer  even  if  his  theory  had  been  true,”  Chapman’s  Trea~ 
whofe  name  is  not  much  known.  It  was  adorned  with  tife  on  the  Improvement  of  Midwifery  appeared  in  17  13. 
prints,  and  went  through  feveral  editions,  and  appears  He  was  the  fecond  public  teacher  of  midwifery  in 
to  have  been  held  in  high  eftimation.  In  1653,  theee-  London,  and  was  the  firft  who  deferibed  the  forceps  ; 
lebrated  William  Harvey  publifhed  his  treatife  on  ge-  the  defeription  appearing  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
iteration  ;  and  afterwards  engaging  in  the  practice  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays.  His  work  contains  many 
midwifery,  publifhed  his  Excrcitativ.de partu.  Some  no-  ufeful  obiervation3  Next  year  Dr  Hody  publifhed  a 
tice  is  alfo  taken  by  Sydenham  of  the  difeafes  incident  collection  of  cafes  in  midwifery,  written  by  Mr  Wil- 
to  child-bed  women,  and  of  thofe  of  young  children,  liam  Giffard.  They  are  275  in  number,  occurred  in 
About  this  time  feveral  other  traCt3  onfnbjecls  relating  his  own  practice,  and  appear  to  be  written  with  great 
to  midwifery  appeared,  by  Wharton,  Charleton,  Ma-  fidelity.  He  alfo  gave  a  plate  of  the  forceps;  and, 
yow,  &c, ;  but  till  about  the  year  1634,  Dr  Denman  in  Dr  Denman’s  opinion,  was  among  the  firit  who 
confiders  the  treatife  of  Raynold  already  mentioned  affected  that  the  placenta  might  be  attached  over  the. 
being  the  ilandard.  The  appearance  of  the  works  os  uteri.  In  17  36,  Thomas  Dawke  publifhed  a  book, 

intitled,  The  Midwife  rightly  It f  ruffed ;  and,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  The  Midwife's  Companion ,  by  Henry 
Bracken :  but  thefe,  as  well  as  fome  others  which 
made  their  appearance  about  the  fame  time,  are  of  no 
importance. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo,  Sir  Richard  Manning- 


of  Ambrofe  Pare,  which  were  now  firft  publifhed, 
depreffed  the  reputation  of  Raynold’3  book  ;  and  Dr 
Chamberlen,  a  celebrated  phylician,  likewife  applied 
himfelf  about  the  fame  time  to  midwifery.  He  intro¬ 
duced  an  inftrument  into  the  art  called  a  forceps ,  but 
which  Dr  Denman  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  veil  is. — 


He  had  three  fons  who  likewife  pradtifed  midwifery,  ham  quitted  the  profeffion  of  pharmacy,  and  applied 
afld,  as  well  as  himfelf,  obtained  confiderable  charac-  to  the  ftudy  and  praftice  of  midwifery.  He  had  re- 
tei  5  and  one  of  the  young  men  went  over  to  Paris  caved  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  173a;  and  in 
with  a  view  to  fell  the  fecret,  or  advance  his  fortune  J739  he  eftablifhed  a  fmall  hofpitalor  ward  for  lying- 
by  a  praCtice  which  he  had  found  fo  fuccefsful  in  Eng-  in  women,  which  was  the  firft  thing  of  the  kind  ia 
land.  In  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed  ;  the  fii  ft  the  Britifh  dominions.  Here  alfo  he  gave  leCtures  ; 
cafe  in  which  he  was  engaged  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  and  at  the  fame  time  quali.  ed  his  ftudents  for  practice, 
he  fuffered  much  reproach  in  confequence.  Returning  He.  became  very  eminent  in  h's  profefliony  which  he 
to  England,  therefore,  in  1672,  he  publiihed  a  tranf-  exercifed  with  great  humanity,  and  was  accounted  a 


lation  of .Mauriceau’s  midwifery,  which  continued  ii 
great  eftimation  for  many  years. 

Dr  Willoughby,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  midwifery, 
quoted  in  manufeript  by  Dr  Denman,  complains  of  the 
practice  of  midwives  about  this  time.  He  fays,  that 
the  books  upon  the  fubjedl  all  copied  one  another,  re¬ 
commending  methods  which  could  not  but  be  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  woman  ;  and  that  particularly  they  did  not 


1  of  great  learning.  He  publifhed  a  work,  intitled 
Compendium  Artis  Objlctrica  ;  and  another,  called  Apho- 
riftnata  Medica,  relating  alfo  chiefly  to  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery.  111,1741,  Sir  Fielding  Oulde  of  Dublin  pub¬ 
lifhed  A  Treatife  of  Midwifery  ;  the  moll  important 
parts  of  whiett  are  fome  observations  on  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  jthicknefs  of  the  uterus  dur  ing  pregnancy, 
with  his  defeription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  head 


attend  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  but  endeavoured  to  of  the  child  paiffes  through  the  pelvis  at  the  time  of 


force  the  birth  before  the  proper  time.  He  was  the 
grandfon  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  fo  mitch  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  Dr  Den¬ 
man  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fame  and  fortune  acquired 
by  Dr  Chamberlen,  induced  fo  many  gentlemen  as  now 
pracrifed  midwifery  to  undertake  the  ftudy  of  it,  and 
to  make  ufe  of  inftruments  as  he  did.  Among  thefe 
was  Dr  Bamber  ;  but  others  attempted  to  raife  their 
reputation  by  a  quite  contrary  pradlice.  In  1723,  Dr 
Maubray  publifhed  a  book  on  midwifery,  intitled. 
The  Female  Phyf.cian,  or  the  IVhole  Art  of  New  Im- 


the  birth  ;  the  truth  of  which  obfervations  have  fince 
been  univerfally  acknowledged. 

From  this  time  the  EngUfh,  according  to  Dr  Den¬ 
man  f,  migh  t  be  faid  “  to  have  been  in  full  poffeflion  of  t  TntroJuc- 
the  fubject ;  all  the  books  written  in  the  neighbouring*™"^/6' 
countries  being  tranflated,  public  lectures  given,  and  will-wjcry^ 
an  hofpital  eftablifhed  for  the  further  improvement  of  preface, 
the  art  :  and  as  all  the  books  printed  fince  that  time 
may  readily  be  procured,  every  gentleman  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  forming  his  own  opinion  of  their  refpec- 
rive  merits.  But  the  college  of  phyficians  (adds  he), 
having 
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}?  having  been  pleafed,  in  the  year  1783,10  form  a  rank 

in  which  thofe  who  dedicate  themfelves  totheftudyof 
midwifery  ffiould  be  placed,  I  trull  that  future  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  more  corred ;  and  that  this  meafure 
adopted  by  the  college  will  promote  the  public  benefit, 
by  confining  the  iiiduilry  and  abilities  of  one  elafs  of 
men  to  this  branch  of  the  profeffion.” 

In  Scotland,  though  there  has  for  a  long  time  been 
profeflors  of  midwifery,  yet  the  furgeons  likewife  prac- 
tife  that  art  as  well  as  their  own.  Several  approved 
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treatifes  on  the  fubjeft  have  appeared  in  this  country  ; 
particularly  a  fyftem  by  the  late  Dr  Smellie,  which  has 
been  long  held  in  the  highell  eftimation  in  both  king¬ 
doms  ;  and,  within  thefe  few  years,  feveral  excellent  per¬ 
formances  by  Dr  Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh  :  And,  indeed,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  both  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery 
are  as  well  underftood  in  this  kingdom  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 


Part  I.  THEORY  of  MIDWIFERY. 


'  1  f'on  fubje£t  of  this  Part  comprehends,  in  a  parti- 

fithe  °n  ^  cular  manner,  the  anatomical  llrudlure  of  the  pel- 
:Ivis  in  vis,  and  other  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
aieral.  child,  the  theories  of  conception,  generation,  & c.  of 
V“*_‘  the  nutrition,  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  powers 
by  which  it  is  expelled.  Of  all  thefe  foir.e  account 
has  been  given  under  other  articles  ;  but  as'  the  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  of  the  pelvis  belongs  peculiarly  to  this 
fufcjeft,  we  fhall  here  give  an  account  of  its  various 
conformations,  as  they  in  a  great  meafure  affect  wo¬ 
men  at  the  time  of  child-bearing,  and  very  particularly 
contribute  to  the  eafe  or  difficulty  of  the  labour. 

Chap.  I.  Defeription  of  the  Pelvis  in  general. 

Dr  Denman  obferves,  that  the  term pilv'-s  has  beep 
applied  indifcrirtiinately  to  the  inferior  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  the  bones  which  form  that  cavity ; 
but  he  thinks  it  mofl  proper  to  confine  it  to  the 
bones,  and  to  diftinguilh  the  hollow  by  the  name  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  date  of  infancy,  the 
pelvis  is  compofed  of  five  or  fix  bones,  moll  of  which 
in  the  foetus  arc  foft  and  flexible  ;  fome  of  them  being, 
in  a  manner,  quite  cartilaginous ;  while  the  edges  of 
others  are  found  covered  with  a  fubftanee  of  the  fame 
kind.  This  eonftruCtion  is  thought  by  fome  to  facili¬ 
tate  delivery,  as  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus  can  thus  change 
its  figure  like  the  cranium  ;  but  M.  Baudelocque 
thinks  this  an  erroneous  opinion,  “  confonant  neither 
to  reafon  nor  experience.” 

In  the  adult  the  pelvis  confifls  only  of  four  bones,  viz. 
the  Jacritm,  the  os  coccygis,  and  the  two  ojfa  innominata. 
rl  hefe  being  already  deferibed  under  the  article  Ana¬ 
tomy,  we  fhall  here  content  ourfelves  with  obferving, 
that  an  anchylofis  is  not  unfrequently  formed  between 
the  os  facrum  and  the  ofl’a  innominata  ;  and  fometimes 
an  imperfect  joint  in  confequence  of  their  feparatiou  ; 
whence  the  part  is  very  much  weakened,  and  the  per- 
fon  ever  afterwards  walks  with  difficulty. 

The  os  coccygis  in  infancy  is  cartilaginous  ;  but  in 
the  adult  it  is  compofed  of  three,  or  more  frequently 
of  four  bones,  connected  by  intermediate  cartilages, 
the  uppermofl  of  which  is  fomewhat  broader  than  the 
lower  pait  of  the  os  facrum.  In  fome  fubjedls  thefe 
bones  conlefce,  and  form  a  fingla  one  in  others  an 
anchylofis  is  formed  between,  the  facrum  and  os  coccy¬ 
gis  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  is  fhortened 
and  turned  inwards,  fo  as  to  obllruit  the  head  of  the 
child  in  its  paffage  through  the.pelvls.  But  the  impe¬ 
diment  thereby  occafioned  at  the  time  of  labour  may 
be  overcome  by  the  force  with  which  the  head  of  the 
child  is  propelled,  and  the  os  coccygis  again,  feparated 


from  the  facrum  With  a  noife  loud  enough  to  be  di-  V/tEe 
ftinetly  heard.  In  general,  however,  fome  regreffive  Pelvis  ire 
motion  is  preferved  between  the  bones  of  which  the  general, 
os  coccygis  is  compofed  ;  and  that  which  is  produced  “""’v  T  "*• 
between  the  facrum  and  os  coccygis,  when  the  latter  i3 
prefled  by  the  head  of  a  child  palling  through  the 
pelvis,  oceafions  a  conliderable  temporary  enlargement 
of  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  ptlvis.  Any  lateral 
motion  is  prevented  by  the  infertion  of  the  coccygxi 
muffles,  part  of  the  Lvatores  ani,  and  fome  portions 
of  the  facro-fciatic  ligaments  into  the  fides  of  the  os 
coccygis. 

The  os  innomlnatum ,  in  a  woman  of  the  ordinary 
fize,  is  about  fix  inches  broa'd  from  the  anterior  to  the 
pollerior  fuperior  fpine.  The  height  is  nearly  fix 
inches  and  an  half  from  the  anterior  fpine  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium,  and  feven  and 
an  half  if  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  crifla  of  the 
ilium  ;  and  hence  we  may  in  fome  meafure  be  enabled 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  late¬ 
rally  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior  tlrait. 

“  The  ofl'a  pubis  (fays  M.  Baudelocque +  )  are  joined  1  Syfiem  of 
together  by  means  of  a  fubftanee  which  has  always  Mu" wJ‘ry > 
been  dtferibed  by  the  name  of  cartilage,  though  it £7 Mr”1 
differs  as  much  from  that  as  from  a  ligament.  Accord-  Heath, 
ing  to  fome  anatomifts,  each  os  pubis  is  covered  by  its 
own  cartilage.  Their  junction  not  a  true  fynchondro- 
fis  ;  buta  clofe  articulation,  which  admits  only  of  in- 
fenfible  motions.  By  carefully  examining  this  fym- 
pliyfis,  we  obferve  that  each  os  pubis-  is  really  covered 
by  a  cartilage  at  its  anterior  extremity  ;  that  this  car¬ 
tilage  is  thicker  before  than  behind,  and  in  its  fuperior 
and  inferior  parts  than  in  the  middle  of  its  length  ;  that 
thefe  bones,  thus  covered,  are  bound  together  by  means 
of  a  fubftanee  which  faras  ligamentous,  and  whofe 
fibres,  which  are  mollly  tranfverfe,  go  from  one  to  the 
other  that  thefe  fibres  are  fo  difpokd,  that  the  deepeJl 
arc  the  Ihorteft,  and  the  moil  fuperficial  the  longeit  ; 
that  they  leave  between  one  another  a.  kind  of  melhes 
filled  with  reddifli  corpufdes,  very  like  thofe  which 
are  feen  about  the  moveable  articulations,  and  which 
are  commonly  thought  to  be  fynovial  glands.  We  ob¬ 
ferve  farther,  that  this  fibrous  and  ligamentous  fub- 
llance  does  not  occupy  the  whole  thickuefs  of  the 
fymphyfis,  and  does  not  bind  the  bones  together 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  furfaces  prefented  by 
their  anterior  extremities ;  but  that  there  cxilts  a  true 
articulation  of  the  fpecies.  known  by  the  name  of  ar¬ 
throdia.  If  we  open  this  fymphyfis  towards  the  infide 
of  the  pelvis,  after  a  cellular  tiffue  very  thin  and  loofe, 
which  we  meet  with  firll,  we  difeover  a  capfular  mem¬ 
brane,  whofe  moll  apparent  fibres  are  tranfverfal ;  af¬ 
terwards 
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Defcription  tevwar<3s  two  cartilaginous  facettes,  fmooth,  polilhed, 
Pcwl^in  ariC^  from  fix  to  eight  lines  long  and  two  broad, 

general.  °f  a  figure  a  little  femilunar,  lightly  convex  on  one 
I,  -y  ..i  >  bone  and  concave  on  the  other.  Thefe  facettes  com¬ 
prehend  nearly  the  middle  third  of  the  length  of  the 
fymphyfis  and  the  pollerior  third  of  its  ihicknefs. — 
This  fymphyfis  then  prefents  in  one  third  of  its  extent, 
or  thereabouts,  a  true  ariculation  ;  and  in  the  reft  a 
fyneurafts  and  fyncbondnjis  at  the  fame  time. 

*  This  compound  and  articular  fubftance,  being  de¬ 
tached  from  the  bones,  forms  a  kind  of  wedge,  vvhofe 
bafe  conilitutes  the  anterior  part  of  the  fymphyfis,  and 
its  edge  the  pollerior  ;  fo  that  thefe  bones  teem  to 
touch  towards  the  infide  of  the  pelvis,  and  appear  fe- 
parated  to  the  dillance  of  feveral  lines  without  :  The 
bafe  of  this  kind  ol  wedge  is  generally  from  four  to  fix 
lines  broad  towards  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
fymphyfis,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  inferior  and 
fuperior  parts,  while  the  edge  at  moll  does  not  exceed 
one  line.  Its  thicknefs,  taken  according  to  that  of 
the  bones,  is  greater  above  than  below  ;  where  this 
fubftance,  become  thinner,  forms  what  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament, 

“  This  firft  means  of  union  was  not  fufficient  to 
give  thefe  bones  the  firmnefs  necelfary  for  the  free  ex- 
creife  of  the  functions  to  which  the  pelvis  is  deltined. 
It  is  covered  and  fortified  in  all  parts,  but  efpecially 
before,  by  bundles  of  ligamentous  and  aponeurotic 
fibres.  Independently  of  the  thick  and  very  ftrong  li¬ 
gamentous  RruCture  which  forms  the  fore-part  of  the 
fymphyfis,  we  obferve  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres 
which  decuffate  each  other  a  thoufand  ways,  fome  of 
which  arife  from  the  interior  graciles  and  the  external 
obturators ,  and  others  from  the  external  portions  of  the 
inguinal  rings.  The  triangular  expanfion  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  fymphyfis  inferiorly,  and  which  forms  the 
top  of  the  arch  of  the  puber,  feems  to  have  other  ufes 
•  -than  that  of  binding  the  bones  together. 

“  The  manner  in  which  the  os  facrum  is  connected 
•with  the  ojfa  innominata ,  differs  confiderably  from  that 
in  which  the  offa pubis  are  joined.  Here  each  articular 
facette  is  covered  by  a  true  cartilaginous  layer,  and  there 
are  inequalities  on  each  fide,  which  mutually  receive  one 
another,  while  nothing  of  that  kind  is  obferved  in 
the  junSion  of  the  pubes ;  neither  are  there  in  any 
part  of  thefe  articular  facettes  any  of  the  tranfverfe 
fibres  which  go  from  one  bone  to  the  other  in  the 
oJa  pubis:  thefe  articulations,  therefore,  derive  all 
their  ftrength  from  the  great  numbers  of  ligaments 
which  fur  round  them.  Moll  of  thefe  are  very  Ihort, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  articular 
facettes  :  but  there  are  others  longer  to  be  feen  above, 
below,  and  behind  thefe  fymphyfes. 

“  The  os  facrum  is  not  only  articulated  with  the 
ilia,  but  with  the  fpine  and  coccyx.  It  is  joined  in 
three  places  to  the  fpine  :  i.  By  an  oblong  and  car¬ 
tilaginous  impreflion  in  the  middle  of  the  balls,  which 
unites  it  to  a  fimilar  imprellion  in  the  body  of  the  laft 
lumbar  vertebra ,  by  means  of  an  elallic  fubllance. 
a.  By  two  little  articular  mafies  fixed  in  the  .pofterior 
edge  of  that  firft  impreflion,  and  which  anfwer  to 
Jimilar  fufcftances  in  the  vertebra  above-mentioned. 

“  The  elaftic  fubllance  which  Unites  the  middle  of 
the  bafe  of  the  facrum  to  the  fpine,  is  entirely  fimi- 
Jar  in  its  nature  to  that  feen  between  the  bodies  of 
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all  the  vertebrae.  Being  very  thick  before  and  thin  Defcriptio# 
behind,  the  angle  refulting  from  the  difpofition  of  oft"«  1 
the  articular  facettes  of  thefe  two  parts  is  rendered  Pelv“* 
more  obtufe.  This  ficro-vertebral  jUnCtion  is  furround-  i 

ed  by  an  infinity  of  ligaments,  fome  without  and  *  1 
others  Conceale  i  within  the  fpinal  canal.  All  mo¬ 
tion  is  not  prohibited  by  this  kind  of  junClion  ;  but, 
as  it  only  depends  on  the  comprefiion  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fubftance,  it  can  be  but  very  fmall.  The 
motion  between  the  body  of  the  laft  lumbar  verte¬ 
bra  and  the  bafe  of  the  facrum,  is  never  extenfive 
enough  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  degree  of  acute  - 
nefs  of  the  angle  which  refult3  from  their  junClion  ; 
but  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar  column  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  or  diminiihed  by  means  of  a  compound  mo- 
tion,  formed  of  thofe  which  take  place  between  each  1 

of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrse  and  between  the  lower 
ones  of  the  back,  i  his  augmentation  or  diminution 
of  the  convexity,  in  proportion  as  the  trunk  is  bent 
backward  or  forward,  or  by  raifing  or  lowering  the 
breech  when  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  defervea 
particular  attention  in  the  practice  of  midwifery ;  for 
thus  we  may  make  a  favourable  change  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  relatively  to  that  of 
the  trunk,  to  that  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  expul  live  forces  of  the  latter,  which  may 
be  rendered  more  or  lei's  efficacions  accoiding  to  | 

circumftances,  by  making  the  woman  prefeeve  a  pro¬ 
per  attitude 

“  The  junClion  of  the  coccyx  with  the  facrum  per¬ 
mits  the  former  to  move,  and  yield  to  the  different 
degrees  of  preffure  it  undergoes  in  different  circum- 
ttance*.  1  he  mobility  is  very  great  in  youth  ;  but 
diminiihes  iufenlibly  as  the  patient  grows  older,  and 
at  laft  is  totally  loft.  If  entirely  loft,  or  confiderably 
diminiihed,  before  a  woman  is  pait  child-bearing,  it 
produces  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  an  obitacle 
to  delivery,  i  he  connections  ot  the  pelvis  with  the 
inferior  extremities  are  not  of  much  importance  ir* 
midwifery.  The  natural  courie  of  labour  cannot  be 
difturbed  by  any  fault  in  their  configuration  when 
the  pelvis  itielf  is  well  formed  ;  but  in  general  they 
are  confequences  of  a  deformity  of  it.  They  are 
enarthrofes>  which  allow  of  motion  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.” 

The  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  y  by  a  ridge  fometimes  elliptical,  and 
fometimes  of  other  fhapes.  The  breadth  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  from  the  anterior  fuperior  fpine  of  one  ili¬ 
um  to  another,  is  ufually  eight  or  nine  inches,  and 
its  depth  fioin  three  to  four.  At  the  back  part 
of  it  is  the  projection  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and 
at  the  fides  the  iliac  fofft.  The  lower  part  forms  a 
kind  of  canal,  whofe  entrance  and  ouilet  are  fome- 
wliat  narrower  than  the  middle  ;  whence  it  has  been 
dillinguilhed  into  the  fuperior  ftrait,  the  inferior  ftrait, 
and  an  excavation. — -The  fuperior  ftrait  is  a  kind  of 
circle  forming  the  entrance  of  the  canal ;  its  form, 
however,  is  various,  as  is  alfo  its  obliquity  from  be¬ 
hind  foi  wards.  M.  Levret  has  fixed  this  laft  at  an 
angle  of  from  35  to  40  degrees. 

The  fmallell  diameter  of  this  ftrait  is  generally 
about  four  inches,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
projection  of  the  facrum  to  the  fuperior  and  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  The  other 
diameter 
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diameter  is  ufuallv  about  an  inch  longer,  extending 
from  one  fide  of  the  Unlit  to  the  other.  The  ob¬ 
lique  diameters  are  a  medium  betwixt  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  extending  diagonally  from  each  acetabulum  to 
the  facro-iliac  junction  of  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
pelvis  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  the  two  former,  and 
into  acute  ones  by  the  latter ;  but  the  diameters, 
con fidered  in  relation  to  delivery,  are  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  juft  mentioned,  fome  changes  in 
them  being  occafioned  by  the  foft  parti- within  the 
pelvis. 

The  inferior  ftrait  is  in  general  fmaller,  and  of  a 
more  irregular  figure  than  the  other,  being  not  form¬ 
ed  like  it  entirely  of  bones.  The  edge,  rendered  un¬ 
equal  by  three  deep  and  large  notches,  is  completed 
behind  and  at  the-  fides  by  the  facro-ifchiatic  liga¬ 
ments,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  notch  before,  call¬ 
ed  the  archf  of  the  pules.  The  diameters  of  it  are 
commonly  about  four  inches  in  length  ;  and  thongh 
the  tranfverfe,  which  extends  from  one  ifchium  to  the 
other,  be  often  a  little  longer  than  that  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part,  it  muft  be 
reckoned  the  fmalleft  with  regard  to  delivery ;  be- 
caufe  the  latter  augments  in  proportion  as  the  point 
of  the  coccyx  recedes  from  the  pubes.  We  muftalfo 
remember,  that  the  great  diameter  of  the  inferior 
ftrait  is  parallel  to  the  fmalleft  of  the  fuperior,  and 
that  it  erodes  the  longeft  of  that  ftraic  at  an  angle 
more  or  lef3  acute  ;  and  by  carefully  attending  to  this, 
we  may,  in  many  cafes,  with  the  finger  alone,  when 
properly  diredled,  remove  obftacles  which  could  not 
have  been  overcome  even  by  means  of  inftrumeuts, 
without  expofing  the-child  to  great  inconveniences. 
It  is  likewife  favourable  to  delivery  that  the  middle 
part  of  the  pelvis  is  a  little  larger  from  before 
backwards  than  the  ftraits  ;  which  difpofition  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  curved  figure  of  the  os  facrum.— 
On  one  fide  this  curve  diminiihes  the  numerous  and 
long-continued  fridtions  which  the  child’s  head  would 
neceffarily  undergo  if  the  pelvis  were  equally  broad 
in  all  its  parts ;  and  on  the  other  fide  it  is  equally 
ufeful  in  preventing  the  effects  of  a  long  and  forcible 
preffure  on  the  facral  nerves,  which  a  flat  form  of  the 
facrum  would  have  rendered  unavoidable  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  paffage  of  the  head.  The  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  is  commonly  from  four  to  five  inches 
deep  behind,  three  and  an  half  at  the  fides,  and  one 
and  an  half  at  moll  before. 

The  arch  of  the  pubes,  which  at  the  top  is  only 
from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  two-thi  ds 
in  breadth,  augments  gradually  as  it  defeends ;  fo 
that  at  the  bottom  its  fides  are  three  inches  and  an 
half,  or  even  four  inches,  feparated  from  one  another ; 
that  is,  if  we  take  the  line  which  is  looked  upon  as 
the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  inferior  ftrait  for  its 
bafe  ;  the  height  being  about  two  inches. 

The  axis  of  the  fuperior  ftrait  of  the  pelvis  can¬ 
not  well  be  determined ;  but  that  of  the  inferior  one, 
with  regard  to  delivery,  muft  be  conlidered  as  paf- 
fing  through  the  centre  ®of  the  opening  of  the  va¬ 
gina  dilated  by  the  child  s  head.  Its  diredlion  is  then 
fo  much  inclined  from  behind  forward,  that  its  fu¬ 
perior  extremity  traverfes  the  lower  part  of  the  firft 
lalfe  vertebra  of  the  facrum,  and  crofles  that  of  the 
ether  ftrait  at  a  very  obtufe  angle. 
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Hitherto  we  have  treated  only  of  that  farm  of  the  Deftription 

pelvis  which  is  moft  favourable  for  delivery  :  but  the  \he. 
r  •  ,  r  c  .  1  ,  Pelvis  in 

proportions  and  forms  of  it  are  various  ;  and  as  it 

differs  from  thofe  above  deferibed,  the  delivery  is  at-  f 
tended  with  more  or  lefs  difficulty. 

The  defeits  of  the  pelvis,  with  regard  to  facility 
of  delivery,  conlifts  in  its  being  either  too  large  or 
too  fmall.  At  firft  fight  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
a  large  pelvis  would  make  the  delivery  more  eafy, 
as  the  head  of  the  child  will  thus  be  expofed  to 
fewer  fridtions,  be  more  eafily  expelled,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  be  lef3  painful.  But  women  who  have  a  very 
large  pelvis,  are  fubjedt  to  thofe  inconvenience! 
which  ariie  from  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  or  even 
to  a  defeent  of  it  altogether ;  efpecially  in  the  time 
of  labour,  when  that  vifeus,  being  already  charged 
with  the  weight  of  the  child,  is  entirely  fubjedted°  to 
the  expulfive  power  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  In 
women  who  have  had  feveral  children,  the  uterus  is 
but  weakly  retained  by  its  ligaments;  and  in  fubfe- 
quent  pregnancies  it  defeends  Hill  lowdr,  until  at  laft 
it  refts  on  the  margin  of  the  pelvis.  This,  however, 
does  not  take  place  before  the  conclufion  of  the  firft 
four  or  five  months  :  before  that  time  its  weight  lies 
principally  on  the  extremity  of  the  reftum ;  and  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  its  bulk,  the  difeharge  of  the  urinV 
and  feces  is  impeded,  and  accidents  fometimes  cn- 
fue  from  the  coinpreflion  of  the-  veins  which  pafs 
through  the  pelvis.  1'hefe  fymptoms  fometimes  va- 
niffi  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  but  re-appear 
towards  the  latter  end  ;  beeaufe  the  head  of  the 
child  is  early  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  and  a&s  on  the 
fame  parts  that  the  whole  uterus  did  before.  Be¬ 
tides  all  thefe  accidents,  there  are  others  which  may 
take  place  at  the  time  of  delivery  ;  fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  any  real  advantage  for  a- 
woman  to  have  a  large  pelvis. 

The  accidents,  however,  which  arife  from  too 
great  a  fize  of  the  pelvis,  are  much  more  eafily  re¬ 
medied,  and  in  themfelves  lefs  dangerous,  than  fuch- 
as  aiiie  from  its  narrownefs.  This  defed*  may  be 
conlidered  as  either  relative  or  abfolute.  The  for¬ 
mer  arifes  from  an  excels  of  fize  in  the  head  of  the 
child  ;  the  latter  from  a  bad  conformation  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  itlelf.  The  abfolute  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis 
rarely  affeds  all  parts  of  it  at  once  ;  it  is  generally 
found  only  in  one  of  the  ftraits  ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
other  is  uiually  of  the  natural  fize,  nay,  fometimes 
even  larger  than  natural.  The  fault  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  fuperior  than  the  inferior  ftrait;  and  it  is. 
remarkable,  that  it  moft  commonly  affects  the  ftrait 
in  its  fmall  diameter  ;  very  rarely  in  its  tranfverfal  ; 
fometimes  affecting  only  one  fide.  In  the  inferior 
ftrait  it  is  generally  caufed  by  the  approximation  of 
the  tuberolities  of  the  ifehia. 

“  It  is  eafy  (fays  M.  Baudelocque)  to  determine 
why  the  fuperior  itrait  is  more  frequently  deformed 
than  the  inferior  ;  and  why  it  is  almoft  always  be. 
tween  the  pubes  and  facrum.  that  it  is  defective  re- 
fpedting  delivery.  If  we  confider  the  diredlion  of 
the  forces  which  adt  on  the  pelvis  of  rickety  chil¬ 
dren,  in  whom  the  bants  are  at  the  fame  time  fofter 
and  more  loofely  counedled-than  in  the  natural  ftate, 
we  ffiall  fee,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  forces  tend 
>0  carry  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  forward  and  the  ojfa 
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m^rfuZis  backwards.  Whether  the  child  be  {landing  or 
ftlvisln  ^  we  attend  to  the  direction  of  the  fpinal 

general,  column,  we  (hall  fee  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
-Y-— -  muft  infenfibly  pufh  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  towards 
the  pubes  ;  and  that  it  a£ls  in  the  fame  manner  on 
the  inner  parts  of  the  acetabula,  which  ferve  as  a  ful- 
Cium  to  the  inferior  extremities  when  the  child  is 
ftanding  or  walking.  The  ojfa  pulls,  particularly  in 
thefe  latter  cafes,  muft  be  pufhed  towards  the  facrum; 
in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  that  their  pofterior  ex¬ 
tremities  often  approach  a  little  nearer  to  the  pi;o- 
jcdlion  of  the  bafe  of  that  bone  than  their  anterior 
extremities,  or  the  fymphyfis.  If  the  fuperior  fttait 
does  not  conftantly  prefent  the  fame  figure  in  deform¬ 
ed  peMJet  ;  if  it  is  fometimes  larger  on  one  fide  than 
the  other ;  if  one  of  the  acetabula  is  nearer  to  the 
facrum,  while  the  other  approaches  lefs  ;  if  the  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  pubes  is  removed,  in  many  cafes  from  a 
line  which  would  divide  the  body  into  two  equal 
parts — it  is  becaufe  the  rickets  have  not  equally  af- 
fedled  all  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  nor  equally  hurt 
all  their  junctions ;  and  becaufe  the  attitude  which 
the  child  takes  in  walking  or  fitting  may  change  a 
kittle  the  diretlion  of  the  compreffing  powers  juft 
mentioned.  The  weight  of  the  body  may  alfo  equal¬ 
ly  hurt  the  form  of  the  inferior  ftrait,  but  varioufly, 
according  to  the  moft  ufual  attitude  of  the  child 
and  the  direction  taken  by  the  fpinal  column.  For 
example  :  If  it  fits  much,  the  facrum  will  be  more 
Curved,  and  the  ftrait  more  contradted  from  before 
backwards  :  in  this  attitude,  if  it  inclines  habitually 
to  one  fide,  one  of  the  ifchiatic  tuberofities  will  be 
thrown  inwards,  the  os  ilium  will  be  more  elevated, 
&c.  The  adtion  of  the  mufcles  which  ate  attached 
to  the  pelvis,  the  preffure  of  cloaths,  and  that  which 
the  arms  of  the  nurfe  exert  on  this  part,  contribute 
alfo  fomething  to  the  deformities  in  queftion,  but 
much  lefs  than  the  weight  of  the  trunk  :  whence  we 
fee,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  keep  rickety  chil¬ 
dren  iu  bed,  and  leave  them  at  liberty;  inftead 
of  obliging  them  to  walk,  to  fit  up,  or  have  them 
•  conftantly  in  the  arms,  as  is  done  almoft  every 

where.” 

The  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis  itfelf  vary  no  lefs 
than  the  contour  of  the  ftraits.  If  the  diameter  of 
fome,  taken  from  the  pubes  to  the  middle  of  the 
proieclion  of  the  Os  facrum ,  be  only  a  few  lines ;  in 
others  the  defedt  is  feveral  inches,  fo  that  fcarcely  a 
tingle  inch  is  left  between  thefe  bones.  Thefe  ex¬ 
tremes,  however,  are  not  frequently  met  with;  and  the 
latter  of  them  is  never  fo  great  in  the  inferior  as  in 
the  fuperior  ftrait.  On  comparing  the  dimenfions  of 
a  well  formed  pelvis  with  tliofe  of  a  child’s  head,  we 
(hall  find  that  the  former  might  admit  of  being  fome 
inches  lefs  in  circumference,  and  yet  be  large  enough 
for  an  eafy  delivery.  The  circumference  of  a  com¬ 
mon  head  is  ufually  no  more  than  ten  inches  and  a 
quarter,  or  ten  and  an  half.  The  firft  degree  of  nar- 
rownefs  in  any  pelvis  therefore  muft  be,  when  each 
diameter  is  fomething  lefs  than  three  inches  and  an 
half.  M.  Baudelocque  fays,  -that  he  has  feen  pelvifes 
in  which  the  diftance  of  the  pubes  from  the  facrum 
fnperiorly  was  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  lines ;  and 
he  had  in  his  poffeffion  two  others,  in  one  of  which 
the  diftance  from  the  back  of  the  right  acetabulum 
N°  220. 
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to  the  projection  of  the  facrum  was  only  three  or  four  Defcriptii 
lines,  and  the  other  had  but  14  lines  between  that  of  the. 
projedlion  and  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  Pelvis  |n 

The  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis  is  to  be  accounted  geu‘ra  */ 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  difficult  delivery.—  1 

When  an  opening  of  only  three  inches  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  is  left,  the  labour  muft  be  more  difficult  than  when  . 
it  is  three  inches  and  an  half,  as  the  number  of  fric¬ 
tions  which  the  child's  head  muft  undergo  are  then 
more  numerous  and  frequent.  When  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  only  of  three  inches,  the  labour  muft  be  ftill  more 
difficult ;  but  ftill  there  are  inftances  of  natural  deli¬ 
veries  without  any  affiftance,  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
proportioti  betwixt  the  fize  of  the  child’s  head  and 
pelvis.  This  may  even  happen  when  the  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  is  ftill  fmaller,  fuch  as  two  inches  and 
three  quarters,  or  two  and  an  half.  M.  Solayies  ob- 
ferved  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  that  the  head  was 
lengthened  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  its  longeft  diame¬ 
ter  was  eight  inches  all  but  two  lines,  that  whi^h 
goes  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to  the  other  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  two  inches  five  or  fix  lines  ;  and  M. 
Baudelocque  has  obferved  fimilar  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  and  the  refpeclive  lengths  of  its  diame¬ 
ters  at  the  inftant  of  birth,  where  the  child  was 
equally  deformed,  the  long  diameter  being  feven 
inches,  and  the  tranfverfe  one  two  inches  fix  or  feven 
lines.  The  children  were  in  good  health  5  and  the 
day  after  their  birth  their  heads  wanted  very  little  of 
the  ufual  proportions. 

But  when  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  lefs 
than  two  inches  and  an  half,  the  head  of  the  child 
cannot  pafs  ;  and  then  fome  of.the  dangerous  chirur- 
gical  methods  muft  be  undertaken,  which  frequently 
prove  fatal  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Even  when 
the  pelvis  is  two  inches  and  an  half  in  diameter,  the 
natural  delivery  is  not  always  without  danger  to  both; 
as,  on  one  hand,  the  foft  parts  which  cover  the  pelvis 
are  fubjedted  to  fuch  violent  preffure  that  they  be¬ 
come  inflamed,  exquiiitcly  painful,  and  at  laft  are  even 
threatened  with  gangrene  ;  on  the  other,  the  bones 
of  the  child’s  cranium  riding  over  one  another,  or 
fometimes  fradlured  and  deprelfed,  wound  the  brain, 
and  produce  internal  extravafations  which  generally 
prove  fatal.  The  bad  confequences  refulting  from 
a  deformed  pelvis,  (how  themfelves  fooner  or  latter, 
according  as  the  fuperior  or  inferior  ftrait  is  vitiated. 

When  both  are  fo,  the  obftacles  to  the  birth  begin 
to  manifeft  themfelves  as  foon  as  the  labour  begins  ; 
and  fometimes  thofe  at  the  fuperior  ftrait  are  fo  great, 
that  the  expulfive  powers  are  exhaufted,  and  the 
head  ftops  there;  or  if  it  be  pufhed  farther  into  the 
pelvis,  aud  flopping  there,  it  will  remain  incapable  of 
being  delivered  without  the  affiftance  of  art.  The 
head  cannot  pafs  this  ftrait  without  being  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree  elongated ;  and  when  it  enters  the  pel¬ 
vis,  the  cavity  being  there  fufficient  for  it,  it  natu¬ 
rally  returns  to  its  former  dimenfions,  at  leaft  in  part, 
and  more  or  lefs  fo  as  it  itays  a  longer  or  fhorter  time. 

The  fame  conformation  of  .the  head,  however,  which 
enabled  it' to  pafs  the  firft  ftrait,  is  ftill  more  ncceffary 
to  enable  it  to  pafs  the  fecond :  and  hence  the  fymp- 
toins  which  had  come  on  with  the  firft  pains,  fome¬ 
times  difappear  in  a  great  meafure  during  the  time 
that  the  head  flays  iii  the  excavation  ;  but  increafe  to 
4  a 
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at  Defcription  a  greater  degree  than  ever  when  the  flrong  labour 
3  p°lv\»ln  comts  on* 

general!  When  the  fuperior  ftrait  alone  is  contrafted,  the 
1  head  advances  at  firft  with  great  difficulty ;  but  as 

foon  as  the  parietal  protuberances  have  cleared  the 
ftrait,  the  other  parts  of  the  pelvis  being  relatively 
or  abfolutely  larger,  the  head  pafles  them  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  the  delivery  is  frequently  terminated 
by  a  few  pains.  The  contrary  is  obfervable  when 
the  fault  is  in  the  inferior  ftrait,  if  the  firft  be  of  the 
ufual  fize.  The  head  then  defeends  eafily  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis ;  but  cannot  proceed  any  far¬ 
ther,  until  it  overcome  the  obftacles  which  obftruft  its 
courfe,  and  render  it  difficult  and  laborious.  In  this 
cafe,  the  fymptoms  attending  obftruftion  appear  later 
than  in  the  former.  In  thefe  cafes,  however,  it 
is  neceflary  that  the  praftitioner  fhould  accuftom  him- 
felf  by  praftice  to  form  a  juft  eftimatfe  of  the  powers 

I  of  nature,  otherwife  he  may  eafily  deceive  himfelf ;  in 

the  former,  fuppofing  that  a  delivery  is  impoflible ; 
and  in  the  latter,  that  a  delivery  will  be  eafy  which 
.  cannot  be  effefted  without  the  affiftance  of  art.  An 
inftance  of  this  is  given  by  our  author,  in  a  cafe  to 
which  (he  fays)  more  than  forty  perfons  were  wit- 
nefies. 

The  operator  pronounced  that  the  woman  would 
be  fpeedily  delivered,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 

I  which  the  child’s  head  had  engaged  with  the  firft 

pains  ;  and  attributing  the  obftacles  which  foon  after 
obftrufted  its  courfe  to  another  caufe,  rafhly  deftroy- 
ed  the  child  by  ufing  the  crotchet,  when  its  life  might 
have  been  preferved  by  other  means,  having  waited 
two  days  in  blind  fecurity,  expecting  a  natural  deli¬ 
very.  M.  Baudelocque  obtained  pofleffion  of  the 
pelvis  of  this  woman  after  (he  died;  and  tells  us,  that 
the  circumference  of  the  fuperior  ftrait  of  the  pelvis, 
when  divefted  of  all  its  coverings,  meafured  1 4  inches, 
but  the  inferior  only  nine.  The  diftance  from  the 
point  of  the  os  facrum  to  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes, 
as  well  as  the  interval  between  the  ifchiatic  tubero- 
fities,  was  but  three  inches.  The  cavity  of  this  pel¬ 
vis  diminifhed  infenfibly  in  breadth  from  one  ftrait 
to  the  other,  and  was  as  regular  as  poffible  in  its  con¬ 
tour. 

The  excavation,  or  middle  part  of  the  pelvis,  is 
much  more  feldom  defective  in  its  form  than  the 
ftraits ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  mull  arife  from 
fome  exoftofis,  or  from  the  facrum  deferibing  a  right 
line  in  its  anterior  part,  inftead  of  being  curved  as 
ufual.  The  ftraight  and  flat  form  of  the  facrum  ge¬ 
nerally  produces  fewer  obftacles  to  delivery  than  the 
too  great  curvature  of  it.  The  former  fault  general¬ 
ly  affefts  only'  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  cannot 
hinder  the  paffage  of  the  child,  if  the  canal  be  other- 
wife  well  difpofed :  but  the  latter,  or  too  great  a 
curve  of  the  facrum,  commonly  proves  injurious  to 
both  ftraits,  contracting  them  from  before  backwards, 
and  at  the  fame  time  diminifhing  the  depth  of  the 
pelvis  at  the  back  part,  as  well  as  the  refpeftive 
height  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
head,  though  it  pafles  the  firft  ftrait  with  difficulty, 
cannot  pafs  the  fecond  ;  being  flopped  in  its  courfe 
by  the  inferior  part  of  the  facrum  before  the  oc¬ 
ciput  is  long  enough  to  engage  under  the  arch. 

Vox..  XI.  Part  II. 
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Labours  may  alfo  be  rendered  difficult  by  too  great  Defcriptiou 
a  length  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes  ;  a  want  of  ele-  p°(  t.h* 
ration,  or  breadth  of  the  arch  of  thefe  bones ;  the 
length  and  wrong  direction  of  the  ifchiatic  fpines,  as  1— y— 
well  as  a  confolidation  of  the  coccyx  with  the  point 
of  the  facrum.  Thefe  faults,  however,  are  very  rare, 
if  we  except  the  confolidation  of  the  coccyx  :  they 
are  fcarce  ever  met  with  alone,  and  arc  generally  the 
confequences  of  a  bad  conformation  of  the  reft  of  the 
pelvis.  Even  this  confolidation,  however,  though 
more  common  than  the  other  faults,  yet  cannot  ob¬ 
ftruft  delivery  fo  frequently  as  has  been  imagined  ; 
and  when  it  does  fo,  it  is  only  in  women  who  have  a 
narrow  pelvis.  Our  author  denies  the  pofition  laid 
down  by  fome,  that  the  head  of  the  child,  in  all 
cafes,  puffies  back  the  point  of  the  eoccyx  half  an  inch, 
or  even  a  whole  inch.  Thofe  who  aflert  this  (he  fays) 
know  not  the  relation  betwixt  the  dimenfions  of  the 
head  and  the  inferior  ftrait  in  moft  women.  Whence 
he  cannot  recommend  a  precept  founded  upon  this 
principle,  by  which  it  is  directed  to  puffi  back  the 
coccyx,  when  the  head,  though  low  down,  cannot  dif» 
engage  itfelf  eafily. 

We  muft  now  confider  a  fubjeft  on  which  the  wri¬ 
ters  upon  midwifery  have  been  greatly  divided,  viz. 
the  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  the  time 
of  labour.  Some  have  imagined  that  this  feparation 
took  place  in  all  labours ;  others  that  it  happened 
only  in  difficult  cafes  ;  fome,  that  it  indicates  a  mor¬ 
bific  date  ;  and  fome  that  it  was  quite  impoffible.— 

M.  Baudelocque  allows  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  fepa¬ 
ration,  but  denies  that  it  happens  fo  frequently  as  is 
imagined.  “  Experience  (fays  he)  demonftrates,  that 
this  feparation,  far  from  being  common,  is  very  rarely 
met  with,  and  is  not  more  ufual  after  a  laborious  than 
after  an  eafy  labour,  nor  in  a  diftorted  pelvis  than  in 
one  well  formed.  1  have  fought  for  it  t weary  times 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  by  opening  the  bodies,  and  have 
fcarcely  met  with  one  which  could  remove  all  doubt 
of  its  exiftence.”  In  thofe  cafes  where  it  takes  place, 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  filtration  of  ferum  into  the 
ligamentous  tiflue  of  the  fymphyfis,  muft  be  regarded 
as  the  ufual  predifpofing  caufe.  The  remote  caufe, 
of  confequence,  muft  be  whatever  produces  this  fil¬ 
tration.  This,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  done  merely  by 
the  preflure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  trunks  of  the 
veffels  which  are  diftributed  to  thefe  fymphyfes.  Aa 
alteration  in  the  fluids  themfelves  he  fuppofeslikewife 
to  be  neceflary. 

But  though  the  predifpofing  caufe  of  this  fepara¬ 
tion  muft  be  the  relaxation  of  the  fymphyfes  by  the 
infiltration  of  ferum,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the 
fwelling  of  the  cartilages  by  means  of  this  infiltration 
to  be  the  immediate  caufe  :  For  however  the  liga¬ 
ments  may  be  relaxed,  the  cartilages  which  incruft 
the  extremities  of  the  ofla  pubis,  as  well  as  the  arti¬ 
cular  facettes  of  the  ofla  ilia  and  the  facrum,  are  no 
thicker ;  fo  that  they  cannot,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
aft  like  wetted  wedges  by  which  large  blocks  of  (lone 
may  be  cleaved.  “  The  wedge  by  which  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  are  feparated  (fays  our  author),  does  not 
aft  between  the  extremities  of  thefe  bones,  but  in  the 
circle  formed  by  their  aflemblage  in  the  pelvis  itfelf : 
it  is  the  uterus  charged  with  the  produce  of  concep- 
5  E  tioft 
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Defcription  tion  in  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  and  the  child’s 
Pel v/1  In  forced  down  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and 

gener^L  °f  the  abdominal  mufcles  in  time  of  labour.” 

V  ..  -v-  i  This  feparation,  however,  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
a  relaxation  and  ftretching  of  the  ligamentous  tiffne  of 
the  fymphyfis.  In  fome  cafes,  where  the  obftacles  which 
obftruft  the  paffage  of  the  child  are  very  great,  and  the 
efforts  for  its  expullion  very  ftrong  and  lafting,  the  fym- 
phyfes  tear,andpermitthe  bonestofeparatemuchfarther 
than  they  could  have  done  by  a  fimple  relaxation.  “  I 
muff  add  fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  pubes,  properly  fpeaking,  which  tears ;  for  no 
effort  can  break  the  ligamentous  fubftance  which 
unites  thefe  bones  to  each  other  ;  the  fymphyfis  de¬ 
taches  itfelf  from  one  of  them,  and  leaves  the  bone 
naked.”  The  feparation  in  queflion  has  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  taken  place  in  inftrumental  deliveries,  to  which 
the  natural  efforts  feemed  to  contribute  nothing  ;  and 
it  has  alfo  been  found  in  confequence  of  a  llroke  or 
fall. 

“  Being  deceived  in  the  principle  of  this  feparation 
(fays  M.  Baudelocque),  they  neceffarily  erred  in  the 
confequence  deduced  from  it.  It  has  been  fo  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  to  take  place  in  all  labours,  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  abfolutely  neceffary ;  and  that  without  it  many 
women  could  not  be  delivered  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty.  Having  thus  miftaken  the  neceffity  and  pre¬ 
tended  advantages  of  this  feparation,  the  natural  re¬ 
finance  of  the  fymphyfes,  and  above  all  the  drynefs 
and  rigidity  necefTarily  induced  in  them  by  age,  were 
confequently  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  difficult 
and  laborious  births.  Obftacles  have  been  attributed 
to  the  ftate  of  thefe  fymphyfes,  which  merely  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  refiftance  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  of 
the  external  parts ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to 
moiften  and  relax  them  by  the  ufe  of  baths,  cata- 
plafms,  lineaments,  fomentations,  & c.  But  what  can 
be  expe&ed  from  fuch  methods,  when  delivery  is  ob- 
ftru&ed  by  a  narrow  pelvis  ?  Will  any  one  venture  to 
affert,  that  he  has  once  by  fuch  means  obtained  the 
effett  he  expe&ed,  and  that  he  has  thus  affifted  la¬ 
bours  which  could  not  otherwifc  have  been  terminated 
but  by  the  Caefarean  operation,  as  has  fo  often  been 
publifhed  ?  I  fhould  have  difpenfed  with  demonftra- 
ting  the  fallacy  which  has  prevailed  on  this  point,  if  it 
had  not  led  fome  praftitianers  into  a  very  ferious  con¬ 
fequence.  In  order  to  appretiate  all  thefe  means,  and 
fix  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  them, 
fuppofing  that  they  could  operate  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  neceffary  to  de¬ 
termine  what  degtee  of  amplitude  can  be  given  to 
that  cavity  by  the  feparation  of  the  bones  which  con- 
ftitute  it.  The  offa  pubis  cannot  feparate  without 
augmenting  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis  ;  but  how 
much  will  its  diameter  be  increafed  ?  If  the  circum¬ 
ference  were  perfectly  circular,  every  poffible  diame¬ 
ter  would  partake  a  third  of  that  augmentation  :  but 
as  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis  is  in  general  the  more 
elliptic  as  it  deviates  more  from  its  natural  ftate,  it 
follows,  that  its  different  diameters  cannot  increafe  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  and  we  may  fay  that  there  is 
none  but  the  tranfverfe  one  which  can  become  larger. 
In  a  moderate  feparation  the  antero-pojlerior  dia¬ 
meter  is  fcarce  at  all  augmented ;  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  demonftrated,  that  the  offa  pubis  inuft  fepa- 
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rate  at  leaft  an  inch  to  procure  two  lines  in  that  direc-  Oefcriptioaiy 
tion  ;  while  the  tranfverfe  diameter  (hall  be  increafed  tfle.  I 
fix  lines,  and  often  more.  Peivis  in  | 

“  The  pelvis  being  larger  in  mod  women  than, is 
neceffary  for  their  delivery,  the  feparation  of  the  bones 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  them,  nor  render  their 
delivery  more  eafy.  Far  from  regarding  it,  with  fome 
anciest  authors,  as  a  benefaction  of  nature,  we  ought 
to  confider  it  as  an  additional  fource  of  inconveniences  _ 

in  thofe  women  who  are  fubjeft  to  it :  for,  on  one 
fide,  we  fee  that  a  pelvis  too  large  expofes  the  woman 
to  a  number  of  accidents  ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
there  are  fome  which  inevitably  accompany  the  fepa¬ 
ration,  and  the  mobility  of  the  bones  which  form  that 
cavity.  Far  from  favouring  delivery  in  all  thefe  cafes,  it 
could  not  but  render  it  more  tedious  and  painful  to  the 
woman,  as  experience  has  convinced  me.  If  we  ought 
to  cxpedl  any  *teal  advantage  from  it,  confidering  it 
only  with  refpect  to  the  paffage  of  the  child,  it  could 
only  be  in  thofe  women  who  have  the  pelvis  deformed, 
and  where  the  defedt  which  rendered  delivery  impof- 
fible  did  not  exceed  two  lines  at  the  moft  ;  fince  a  fe¬ 
paration  of  an  inch  cannot  procure  an  augmentation  of 
more  than  two  lines  in  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior 
ftrait,  which  is  almoft  always  that  which  occafions  the 
greateft  obftacles  to  the  exit  of  the  child.  If  from  a  fepa¬ 
ration  of  an  inch,  which  has  never  taken  place  between 
the  offa  pubis  without  a  rupture  of  their  fymphyfis,  we 
are  not  to  expedt  an  augmentation  of  more  than  tw® 
lines  in  the  diredlion  of  the  little  diameter  of  the  fupe- 
rioi  ftrait,  what  can  we  obtain  from  a  feparation  always 
much  lefs,  and  fo  little  apparent  in  moft  women  that 
we  may  doubt  its  exiftence  ?  The  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  women  who  have  died  in  child-bed, 
has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  excelfively  rare  for  the  fe¬ 
paration  in  queftion  to  amount  to  two  lines  ;  and  I 
never  found  it  exceed  that  but  once  But  fuppofing 
(what  is  impolfible)  that  art  could  procure  a  fepara¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  between  the  offa  pubis  without  divi¬ 
ding  their  fymphyfis,  what  pradfitioner  would  dare  to 
affirm,  without  fear  of  being  deceived,  that  the  volume 
of  the  child’s  head  did  not  exceed  the  little  diameter 
of  the  fuperior  ftrait  by  more  than  two  lines  i  If  it  is 
difficult  to  eftimate  juftly  the  degree  of  opening  in  the 
pelvis,  it  is  much  more  difficult  ftill  to  judge  of  the 
child’s  head ;  and  it  is  only  by  taking  the  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  largeft  and  the  fmalleft  that  we  ufually  efta- 
blilh  the  relation  of  its  dimenfions  to  thofe  of  the  pel¬ 
vis;  but  a  thereabouts,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  cannot 
fupply  the  place  of  that  precifion  which  would  be 
neceffary.” 

From  his  reafoning  upon  this  fubjedf,  M.  Baude¬ 
locque  concludes  direcftly  again  ft  the  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  as  being  not  only 
ufelefs,  but  attended  with  very  dangerous  confequen- 
ces.  “  When  this  feparation  (fays  he)  has  been  fud- 
denly  made,  fevere  pains  in  the  parts  divided,  an  im- 
poffibity  of  walking,  and  fometimes  even  of  moving 
the  inferior  extremities,  inflammation,  fever,  abfeeffes, 
caries,  and  laftly  death  itfelf,  have  generally  been  the 
effects  of  it :  but  when  a  relaxation  only  takes  place, 
the  confequences  are  lefs  fevere  ;  a  painful  and  totter¬ 
ing  walk  being  the  only  fymptom  attending  it.  If 
the  relaxed  fymphyfis  at  laft  grow  firm  again,  if  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  recover  their  former  liability,  if 
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Defcripti'onthc  laihenefs  goes  off  entirely  in  fome  women,  how 
of  the  often,  on  the  contrary,  have  we  not  obferved  an  in- 
ability  to  wabi>  or  even  to  move  the  legs,  without  vio- 
^  g_ne  d.  jenl  pa;nj  continue  for  years  after  vards  ?” 

Thefe  violent  fymptoms  frequently  attend  even 
flight  reparations  of  the  bones  in  queftion.  M.  Baude- 
locque  gives  an  inftance  of  a  woman  who  had  kept  her 
Bed  ten  months,  being  all  that  time  affiidted  with  the 
moll  excruciating  pains  in  the  jun&ion  of  the  offa 
pubis,  and  of  one  of  the  ilia,  with  the  facrum,  when¬ 
ever  Ihe  attempted  to  move  the  inferior  extremities, 
though  no  reparation  of  the  fymphyfis  could  be  difeo- 
▼ered,  nor  any  thing  befides  a  flight  mobility  in  that 
of  the  pubes.  The  accident  had  been  perceived  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  labour,  and  the  midwife  had  been 
accufed  of  luxating  the  bones. 

Dr  Denman  has  alfo  treated  this  fubjedt  at  confide- 
rable  length.  He  informs  us,  that  for  many  centu¬ 
ries  it  was  believed  that  thefe  bones  were  always  fepa- 
rated  during  the  time  of  labout  ;  or  that  there  was 
a  difpofition  to  feparate,  and  an  adlual  reparation,  if 
the  necefiity  of  any  particular  cafe  required  that  en¬ 
largement  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  which  was  con- 
fequent  to  it.  The  degree  of  reparation  was  alfo  fup- 
pofed  to  be  proportioned  to  fuch  necefiity  ;  and  when 
this  did  not  happen  naturally,  inllruments  were  made 
ufe  of  for  diftending  the  parts :  and,  on  the  fame 
principle,  the  fedtion  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes 
has  been  recommended.  “  This  opinion  (lays  he) 
ought  probably  to  be  afiigned  as  one  reafon  for  the 
fuperficial  notice  taken  by  the  early  writers  on  mid¬ 
wifery  of  thofe  difficulties  which  are  fometimes  found 
to  occur  in  parturition  from  the  narrownefs  or  de¬ 
formity  of  the  pelvis.  To  this  may  alfo  be  referred 
much  of  the  popular  treatment  of  women  in  child-bed, 
and  many  popular  exprefiions  in  ufe  at  prefent.  But 
this  opinion  has  been  controverted  by  many  writers, 
who  affert,  that  there  was  neither  a  reparation  nor  a 
difpofition  to  feparate  ;  but  that,  when  either  of  them 
did  happen,  they  were  not  to  be  efteemed  as  common 
efledts  attendant  on  the  parturient  Hate,  but  as  difea- 
fes  of  the  conne&ing  parts.  The  difputants  on  each 
fide  have  appealed  to  prefumptive  arguments,  and  to 
fails  proved  by  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  thofe 
who  died  in  child-bed,  in  juftification  of  their  feveral 
opinions.  But,  notwithllanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  I 
know  not  thatwe  are  authorifed  by  theexperience  of  the 
prefent  time  to  fay,  that  a  feparation,  or  a  difpofition  to 
feparate,  prevails  univerfally  at  the  latter  part  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  or  at  the  time  of  labour:  yet  that  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  are  often,  if  not  generally,  produced,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  pain  and  weaknefs  at  the  parts 
where  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  joined  to  each  other 
before  and  after  delivery.  In  fome  cafes  alfo  preg¬ 
nant  women  are  fenfible  of  a  motion  at  the  junction  of 
the  bones,  efpecially  at  the  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis; 
and  the  noife  which  accompanies  it  may  fometimes  be 
beard  by  the  byllanders. 

“  A  ftrong  prefumptive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
feparation  of  the  bones  has  been  drawn  from  quadru¬ 
peds.  In  thefe  the  ligaments  which  pafs  from  the  ob- 
tufe  proceffes  of  the  ifehia  to  the  facrum,  on  which 
the  fiimnefs  of  the  jundlion  of  the  bones  very  much 
depends,  and  which  at  all  other  times  refill  any  im- 
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prelfion  attempted  to  be  made  upon  them,  are  for  fe-  De^"^,oa 
veral  days  previous  to  parturition  gradually  deprived  pejvib  ia 
of  their  llrength,  and  the  animal  walks  in  fuch  a  man-  gencfa!. 
ner  as  would  incline  us  to  believe  could  only  be  pro-  - — -a 
duced  by  a  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Now 
it  is  not  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  a  circumftance 
which  generally  takes  place  in  one  clafs  of  viviparous 
animals  Ihould  never  occur  in  another,  efpecially  in 
a  matteyin  which  there  is  not  effential  difference.” 

Notwithllanding  thefe  arguments,  however,  Dr 
Denman  does  not  look  upon  the  matter  to  be  yet  ab- 
folutely  decided.  No  perfon,  he  fays,  who  has  been 
converfant  in  the  diffedtion  of  women  who  have  died 
in  child-bed,  can  have  wanted  opportunities  of  feeing 
every  intermediate  Hate  of  thefe  parts,  from  a  fepara¬ 
tion  in  which  the  furfaccs  of  the  bones  were  loofened 
aRd  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  to  that 
in  which  there  was  not  the  lealt  difpofition  to  dis¬ 
unite. 

When  this  feparation  takes  place  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  morbid  :  and,  he 
fays,  that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  two  following . 
caufes.  “  i ft,  A  fpontaneous  difpofition  of  the  con- 
nedling  parts,  zdly ,  The  violence  with  which  the 
head  of  jthe  child  is  protruded  through  the  pelvis.” 

Of  each  of  thefe  cafes  he  gives  an  example.— The  firlt 
was  of  a  young  lady  of  a  healthy  conllitntion,  who 
had  been  married  in  the  2 ill  year  of  her  age,  and  in 
1774  was  delivered  of  her  third  child,  which  was  un- 
ufually  large,  and  the  labour  was  fevere  and  tedious. 

For  feveral  days  before  delivery  Ihe  had  been  fo  much 
afHidled  with  pain  and  weaknefs  in  her  loins,  that  Ihe 
could  not  walk  without  afiiftance.  She  recovered 
without  any  unfavourable  circumllance,  excepting  that 
for  feveral  weeks  Ihe  was  incapable  of  Handing  up¬ 
right,  or  putting  one  foot  before  the  other  ;  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  either  being  attended  with  pain  and 
a  fenfation  of  loofenefs  and  jarring,  both  at  the  parts 
where  the  .offa  innominata  are  joined  to  the  facrum, 
and  at  the  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis.  By  the  ufe  , 

of  llrengthening  medicines  Ihe  recovered,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  pcrfedlly  well.” 

It  being  fufpedted  that  the  complaints  above  men¬ 
tioned  had  proceeded  from  too  frequent  parturition, 

Ihe  was  advifed  to  fuckle  her  child  for  a  longer  time 
than  ufual;  and  accordingly  continued  a  nurfe  for  15 
months.  Soon  after  this  Ihe  became  with  child  a 
fourth  time.  The  complaints  which  had  accompanied 
her  former  pregnancy  now  came  on  fooner,  and  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  infomuch  that  for  three 
weeks  before  delivery  Ihe  could  neither  walk  nor  Hand; 
and  there  was  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  were  feparating.  She  was  delivered  on  the  7th 
of  July  1777,  the  labour  being  accompanied  with 
faintings,  great  irritability,  and  a  total  inability  to 
move  her  inferior  extremities.  A  few  days  after  her 
delivery  Ihe  had  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  an  ab- 
feefs  in  one  of  her  breafts,  by  which  fhe  was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  near  feven  weeks.  In  nine  weeks  fhe 
could  walk  with  crutches,  and  received  confiderable 
benefit  by  being  fent  into  the  country  ;  and  likewife, 
as  Ihe  imagined,  by  drinking  half  a  pint  of  infufion  of 
malt  twice  a  day.  In  about  five  months  Ihe  was  able 
to  walk  without  afiiftance  ;  though  fometimes  fenfible 
j  5  E  2  of 
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Defcription  of  the  motion  of  the  hones,  which  feem  never  to  have 

IVviTin  ^een  PerFeftly  uni£ed« 

-general.  About  Chriftmas  the  fame  year,  this  lady  became  a- 

W- y— — '  gain  pregnant ;  and  in  the  month  of  July  1 7  78  (he  began 
to  feel  an  inability  to  move;  which,  however,  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  heat  of  the  weather:  but  ou  a  fudden  the 
pain  and  weaknefs  of  her  back  returned  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  (he  could  walk  no  more  till  the  1  ith  of  O&ober, 
when  (he  was  delivered  of  a  fine  child,  but  after  a  mod 
fevere  and  tedious  labour,  occafioned  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  by  her  being  totally  unable  to  move.  The  fymp- 
toms  after  her  delivery  became  very  extraordinary  and 
alarming.  On  the  fourth  day  a  fever  came  on  ;  and 
though  this  was  fnon  removed,  the  pain  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  bones  dill  continued.  She  had  no  com¬ 
mand  of  her  inferior  extremities  ;  and  the  pain,  when 
(he  was  moved,  became  fo  excruciating,  that  (he  felt 
as  if  tearing  afunder.  Her  ftemach  was  at  all  times 
much  difturbed  ;  but  when  the  pain  became  violent, 
a  naufea,  vomiting,  or  hiccough  came  on.  Strange 
fympathies  were  produced  in  varions  parts  ;  as  a  tea- 
fing  cough,  fneezing,  fenfe  of  weight  in  her  eye-lids, 
which  could  not  be  kept  open  though  there  was  no 
inclination  to  deep.  There  was  a  noife  in  the  bowels, 
and  other  nervous  affe&ions,  all  of  which  ceafed  when 
the  pain  was  allayed  by  opiates. 

Having  remained  for  feveral  months  in  this  deplo¬ 
rable  fituation,  it  was  at  laft  thought  proper  to  raife 
her  from  her  bed,  and  caufe  her  to  make  an  effort  to 
fland  or  walk,  left  her  complaints  (hould  be  made 
worfe  by  fuch  a  long  courfe  of  ina&ivity.  She  had 
now,  however,  totally  loft  the  power  of  fupporting 
herfelf  5  the  motion  of  the  bones  was  plainly  percei¬ 
ved  ;  and  the  confequences  of  every  trial  were  fo  pain¬ 
ful,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  defifting.  In  1779 
(he  was  removed,  upon  a  couch,  in  a  boat  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  fea-bathing,  from 
which  (he  was  always  fenfible  of  receiving  advantage. 
In  this  place  (he  continued  to  refide  ;  and  in  eight  years 
after  her  delivery  became  able  to  walk  without  crutches. 

The  fecoud  cafe  was  of  a  young  woman  of  a  healthy 
but  delicate  conftitution,  who  was  in  labour  of  her 
fir  ft  child.  The  pains  were  fo  ftrong,  that  the  head 
of  the  child  was  forced  through  the  external  parts, 
and  the  perineum,  fuppofed  to  be  lacerated,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  oppofition  which  could  be  made.  At  the 
inftant  when  the  head  of  the  child  was  expelled,  the 
operator  perceived  fomething  to  jar  under  his  hand, 
and  was  even  fenfible  of  a  noife,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  laceration  of  the  perinseum.  In  a  little  time 
the  placenta  was  extracted  without  hurry  or  violence  ; 
and  a  few  drops  of  tinSura  opii  were  given  to  allay 
the  uneafinefs  which  took  place,  and  was  fuppofed  to. 
be  occafioned  by  after  pains.  On  the  following  days, 
however,  (he  complained  of  an  uneafinefs  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  no  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  as  the  milk  was  regularly  fecreted,  and 
there  was  no  fymptom  of  fever ;  but  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  taken  out  of  bed,  (he  was  found  to  be 
unable  either  to  Hand  or  fit  on  her  chair  by  reafon 
©f  the  pain  and  weaknefs  in  the  part  of  which  (he  ori¬ 
ginally  complained.  This  was  afterwards  conjectured 
to  arife  from  a  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pubes 
to  which  conjecture  the  long  continuance  of  the  com- 
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plaint  feemed  to  give  countenance.  The  eon] 
was  .founded  on  the  pofitions  and  attitudes  in  which 
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the  patient  fought  to  find  relief.  The.  fymptoms  were  general? 
as  follow  :  — When  (he  endeavoured  to  (land  upright. 
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which  (he  could  do  better  upon  one  foot  than  both, 
and  with  her  feet  clofe  than  at  a  diftance,  together 
with  the  pain  at  the  fymphylis,  (he  had  a  fenfe  of 
extreme  weaknefs,  accompanied  with  a  faintnefs. 
When  (he  firft  (at  down  on  her  chair,  refting  her  el¬ 
bows  upon  the  arms,  the  complaints  became  tolerable. 
When  (he  had  remained  a  little  time  in  this  pofition, 
they  again  became  importunate,  and  (he  fupported. 
herfelf  with  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  and  prefently 
bent  forwards,  fo  as  to  lean  her  elbows  upon  her 
knees  :  this  pofition  becoming  irkfome,  (he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  return  to  her  bed,  where  (he  became  imme¬ 
diately  eafy.  When  (he  firft  attempted  to  walk,  (he 
was  compelled  to  bend  forwards  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  reft  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  making  a  ftraight 
line  from  her  (houlders  to  her  feet.  At  the  end  of 
14  weeks,  whilft  (he  was  in  a  coach,  into  which  (he 
had  often  been  lifted  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercife,. 
fhe  had  a  difeharge  which  (he  fuppofed  to  be  men- 
ftruous ;  but  which,  though  it  ceafed  before  her  re¬ 
turn,  gave  immediate  reliefi  From  this  time  (he  be¬ 
came  better  every  day,  and  in  fix  weeks  was  able  to 
walk.  She  had  afterwards  three  children,  with  which 
her  labours  were  eafy,  and  (he  never  had  any  return 
of  the  above  mentioned  complaints. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  Dr  Denman  differs 
confiderably  in  his  opinion  from  M.  Baudelocque  con¬ 
cerning  the  feparation  of  thefe  bones.  According  to 
him,  it  appears  that  this  feparation,  though  extremely 
painful,  does  not  feem  to  be  attended  with  fatal  con¬ 
fequences  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  fe¬ 
paration,  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  fometimes  much 
greater  than  what  M.  Baudelocque  fuppofes  ;  for  Dr 
Denman  brings  an  inftance  from  the  484th  number  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa£ions,in  which  the  bones  were 
feparated  to  the  diftance  of  four  inches.  Thishappen- 
ed  ift  confequence  of  the  ftarting  of  a  horfe  when  a 
gentleman  was  riding.  He  obferves,  however,  that*, 
in  women,  the  violence  which  the  connecting  parts 
of  the  bones  undergo  when  the  head  of  the  child  is 
protruded  through  the  pelvis  with  extreme  difficulty, 
fometimes  occafions  an  affeCtion  of  more  confequence 
than  even  the  feparation  of  the  bones  themfelves.  This 
is  the  formation  of  matter  upon  the  loofened  furfacCs 
of  the  bones,  preceded  by  great  pain,  and  other  fymp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  it  is  difficult 
t®  ascertain  whether  the  connefting  parts  of  the  bones, 
or  fome  of  thofe  contiguous,  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe; 
but  when  fuppuration  has  taken  place  in  confequence 
of  the  injury  fuftained  at  {he  junction  of  the  offa  in- 
nominata  with  the  facrum,  the  abfeefs  has  fometimes 
been  cured  by  the  common  treatment,  having  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  part.  At  other 
times,  when  matter  has  been  formed  about  the  fym- 
phyfis  of  the  os  pubis,  heftic  fymptoms  have  enfued, 
and  the  caufe  of  them  only,  difeovered  after  the  pa¬ 
tient  died.  In  fome  cafes  the  matter  has  burft  through 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  fymphyfis  at  the  inferior 
edge,  or  perhaps  made  its  way  into  the  bladder ;.  and 
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rilefcriprion  in  others  it  has  infinunted  itfelf  under  tlie  per'iojlsum , 
h  ‘h®.  continuing  its  courfe  along  the  pubes,  until  it  arrives 
■genera]11  at  t^ie  acetabulum.  Thus  all  the  fymptoms  were  ag- 
f-  -  ^  -  gravated ;  and  the  matter  making  its  way  towards 
the  furface,  a  large  abfcefs  has  been  formed  on.the 
inner  or  fore-part  of  the  thigh,  or  near  the  hip  ^  fo 
that  the  patients  have  at  laft  funk  under  the  fever 
and  profufe  difcharge  from  the  ulcer.  On  differing 
thofe  who  have  died  in  this  manner,  the  track  of  the 

!  matter  has  been  followed  from  the  aperture  of  the  ab- 

fcefs  to  the  fymphyfis,  the  cartilages  of  which  were 
found  to  be  eroded,  the  bones  carious,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  very  much  injured  or  deftroyed.  Our 
author  imagines  it  poffible,  by  means  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  fymptom,  to  difcover  whether  or  not  there  be 
any  difpofition  in  the  parts  above  mentioned  to  fup- 
purate,  or  to  know  when  fuppuration  has  taken  place. 
In  all  cafes  of  unufual  pain  attended  with  equivocal 
fymptoms,  the  parts  ought  to  be  examined  with  great 
care  and  attention :  for  where  there  is  any  difpo¬ 
fition  to  fuppurate,  it  might  perhaps  be  removed  by 
proper  means;  and  when  the  matter  is  formed,  if  there 
be  a  fwelling  in  the  fymphyfis,  and,  more  especially, 
if  a  flu&uation  could  be  perceived,  the  propriety  of 
making  an  incilion  to  evacuate  the  matter,  and  pre¬ 
vent  farther  bad  confequences,  might  be  determined. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  poffibility  of  re-uniting  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  after  they  have  once  been  fepara- 
ted,  our  author  has  the  following  obfervations. 

“  When  the  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
has  either  been  impaired  or  deftroyed,  it  is  probable 
that  a  confirmation  or  re-union  may  take  place  by  a 
reftoration  of  the  briginal  mode,  by  a  callus,  of  by 
anchylofis.  But  it  is  likewife  poffible  that  the  bones 
may  remain  in  a  ftate  of  reparation,  and  an  articula¬ 
tion  be  formed  by  the  ends  of  each  bone,  at  the  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  offa  pubis,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
offa  innominata  with  the  os  facrum.”  Of  this  laft 
the  Do&or  has  fecn  one  inftance  in  a  dead  body,  and 
has  had  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  exiftence  of  it  in  fome 
living  perfons.  In  the  lower  degrees  of  imperfection 
the  former  method  of  union  probably  takes  place  ; 
as  the  complaints  made  by  women  of  pain  and  weak- 
nefs,  after  delivery,  generally  go  off  before  their 
month  of  confinement  is  elapfed  ;  but  when  they  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  longer  time,  the  beft  method  is  to  enjoin 
the  patient  reft  and  an  horizontal  pofture.  In  an  in- 
creafed  degree  of  the  complaint,  where  the  health  of 
the  patient  is  affe&ed,  a  longer  time  will  be  required 
for  the  recovery  ;  but  fliould  the  injury  be  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  reftoration  of  the  original  mode  of 
union,  a  much  longer  time  will  be  requifite  for  the 
formation  of  a  callus,  if  this  ever  takes  place  except 
as  a  previous  flep  to  an  anchylofis.  This  laft  has 
been  obferved  frequently  to  take  place  at  the  jun&ion 
of  the  offa  innominata  with  the  facrum,  but  never  at 
the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  In  this  cafe  little  can 
be  expeCted  excepting  from  fuch  remedies  as  tend  to 
reftore  the  conftitution  to  its  priftine  vigour  ;  and  in 
the  firft  cafe  above  related,  the  only  thing  from  which 
the  patient  feemed  to  obtain  relief  was  the  cold-bath. 
She  was  likewife  much  affifted  by  the  ufe  of  a  fwath, 
or  broad  belt,  made  of  foft  leather,  quilted,  and' 
buckled  with  fuch  firmnefs  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  as  to  leffen,  if  not  prevent,  the  motion  of  the 
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bones;  and  this  was  kept  in  its  fituat’on  by  a  ban;! age  1 
paffed  between  the  legs,  from  the  hind  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  belt.  But  when  a  joint  is  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  feparated  furfaces  of  the  bones,  all  hope  of 
recovering  the  patient  to  her  former  health  may  be 
given  up.  The  only  thing  whieh  can  then  be  done 
for  her  relief  muft  be  by  the  ufe  of  a  belt,  or  fome  fimi- 
lar  contrivance,  to  fubftitute,  as  much  as  poffible,  ar¬ 
tificial  firmnefs,  inftead  of  natural.  Dr  Denman  faw 
one  cafe  in  which  he  fufpe&ed  this  to  have  happened, 
and  in  which  the  life  of  the  patient  was  truly  mife- 
rable  :  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  very  rarely 
occurs;  having  beenf  informed  of  another  perfon,  who,, 
after  eight  years  confinement  to  her  bed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  feparation  of  the  bones  in  the  time  of 
labour,  was  at  laft  reftored  to  the  perfect  ufe  of  her 
inferior  extremities.  Inftances  alfo,  though  rare,  have 
occurred,  in  which  women,  after  labours,  have  fuf- 
fered  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  facrum,  and  to¬ 
tally  loft  the  power  of  moving  their  inferior  extremi- 
ties.s-— This  has  been  fuppofed  a  paralytic  affedlion, 
and  they  are  faid  to  be  bed-ridden  ;  but  as  thefe  pa¬ 
tients  have  generally  been  reftored,  though  after  a- 
very  long  confinement,  our  author  thinks  it  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  that  their  infirmity  had  been  occafioned' 
by  a  feparation  of  the  bones,  which  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  after  the  accident,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  feparation,  had  recovered  their  former  connec¬ 
tion  and  ftrength. 
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Chap.  II.  Of  Pregnancy. 

At  the  time  of  conception,  and  for  fome  time  af¬ 
ter,  the  parts  which  form  the  fmall  foetus  are  fo  blend¬ 
ed  together,  that  one  cannot  be  diftingnifhed  from- 
another.  The  whole  mafe  is  then  called  an  ovum. 
This  ovum  confifts  of  four  membranes ;  the  placenta, 
or  after-birth  ;  the  funis  umbilicalis  or  navel-ftring, 
leading  to  the  child  ;  and  the  furrounding  watery  fluid: 
in  which  it  floats.  Before  the  child  acquires  a  diftin& 
and  regular  form,  it  is  called  embryo ,  and  afterwards 
retains  the  name  of  feet  us  till  its  birth.  For  the  in 
creafe  and  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  fee  Anatomy,  rO 
1 09.  1 10. 

During  the  progrefs  of  impregnation  the  uterus  fuf- 
fers  confiderable  changes ;  but,  though  it  enlarges  ac 
the  ovum  increafes,  yet,  in  regard  to  its  contents,  it  is 
never  full  ;  for,  in  early  geftation,  thefe  are  confined 
to  the  fundus  only  :  and  though  the  capacity  of  the 
uterus  increafes,  yet  it  is  not  mechanically  ftrctched, 
for  the  thicknefs  of  its  fides  do  not  diminifh  ;  there  is 
a  proportional  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  fluids;  and 
therefore  pretty  much  the  fame  thicknefs  remains  as 
before  impregnation. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  of  different  fizes  in  different 
women  ;  and  muft  vary  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 
foetus  arid  involucre.  The  fituation  will  alfo  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  increafe  of  its  contents  and  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  body.  For  the  firft  two  or  three  mouths,, 
the  cavity  of  the  fundus  is  triangular,  as  before  im¬ 
pregnation  ;  but  as  the  uterus  ftretches,  it  gradually 
acquires  a  more  rounded  form.  In  general,  the  ute¬ 
rus  never  rifes  diredly  upwards,  but  inclines  a  little 
obliquely,  moil  commonly  to  the  right  fide  ;  its  pofi- 
tion  is  never,  however,  fo  oblique  as  to  prove  the  foie 
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•  caufe  either  of  preventing  or  retarding  delivery  :  its 
increafe  of  bulk  does  not  feem  to  arife  inertly  from  dif- 
tention,  but  to  depend  on  the  fame  caufe  as  the  ex- 
teniion  of  the  Ikin  in  a  growing  child.  This  is  proved 
from  fome  late  inftances  of  extra-uterine  foetufes,  where 
the  uterus,  though  there  were  no  contents,  was  nearly 
of  the  fame  fize,  from  the  additional  quantity  of  nou- 
rifhment  tranfmitted,  as  if  the  ovum  had  been  contain¬ 
ed  within  its  cavity. 

The  internal  furface,  which  is  generally  pretty 
fmooth,  except  where  the  placenta  adheres,  is  lined 
with  a  tender  efflorefcence  of  the  uterus,  which,  after 
delivery,  appears  as  if  torn,  and  is  thrown  off  with  the 
cleanfings.  This  is  the  membrana  decidua  of  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter. 

Though  the  uterus,  from  the  moment  of  concep¬ 
tion,  is  gradually  diftended,  by  which  confiderable 
changes  are  occaiioned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of 
pregnancy  from  appearances  in  the  early  months. 
For  the  hrft  three  months  the  os  tince  feels  fmooth 
and  even,  and  its  orifice  as  fmall  as  in  the  virgin  ftate. 
When  any  tjifference  can  be  perceived,  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  from  the  defeent  of  the  fundus 
through  the  pelvis,  the  tubercle  or  proje&ing  part  of 
the  os  tine*  will  feem  larger,  longer,  and  more  ex¬ 
panded  5  but,  after  this  period,  it  Ihortens,  particu¬ 
larly  at  its  fore-parts  and  fides,  and  its  orifice  or  la¬ 
bia  begin  to  feparate,  fd  as  to  have  its  conical  appear¬ 
ance  deftroyed.  The  cervix,  which  in  the  early 
months  is  nearly  ihut,  now  begins  to  ftretch  and  to 
be  diftended  to  the  os  tince  ;  but  during  the  whole 
term  of  utero-geftation,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is 
ftrongly  cemented  with  a  ropy  mucus,  which  lines  it 
and  the  cervix,  and  begins  to  be  difeharged  on  the 
approach  of  labour.  In  the  laft  week,  when  the  cer¬ 
vix  uteri  is  completely  diftended,  the  uterine  orifice 
begins  to  form  an  elliptical  tube,  inftead  of  a  fifiure, 
or  to  aftume  the  appearance  of  a  ring  on  a  large  globe; 
and  often  at  this  time,  efpecially  in  pendulous  bellies, 
difappears  entirely,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
finger  in  touching.  Hence  the  os  uteri  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  womb,  as  has  generally 
been  fuppofed. 

About  the  fourth,  or  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
month,  the  fundus  uteri  begins  to  rife  above  the  pubes 
or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  its  cervix  to  be  diftended 
nearly  one  third.  In  the  fifth  month  the  belly  fwells 
like  a  ball,  with  the  ikin  tenfe,  the  fundus  about  half 
way  between  the  pubes  and  navel,  and  the  neck  one 
halt  diftended.  After  the  fixtli  month  the  greateft  part 
of  the  cervix  uteri  dilates,  lo  as  to  make  almoft  one  ca¬ 
vity  with  the  fundus.  Jn  the  feventh  month  the  fun¬ 
dus  advances  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  In  the  eighth  it 
reaches  mid-way  between  the  navel  and  fcrobiculus 
cordis ;  and  in  the  ninth  to  the  fcrobiculus  itfelf,  the 
neck  then  being  entirely  diftended,  which,  with  the  os 
tincae,  become  the  weakeft  part  of  the  uterus.  Thus 
at  full  time  the  uterus  occupies  all  the  umbilical  and 
hypogaftric  regions ;  its  lhape  is  almoft  pyriform,  that 
is,  more  rounded  above  than  below,  and  having  a  ftric- 
ture  on  that  part  which  is  furrounded  by  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  appendages  of  the  uterus  fuffer  very  little 
change  during  pregnancy,  except  the  ligamenta  lata, 


which  diminilh  in  breadth  as  the  uterus  enlarges,  and  Spurioui^l 
at  full  time  are  almoft  entirely  obliterated.  Hravidit^B 

'l  he  moil  remarkable  change  happens  in  the  ova-  'r~"~ 
rium.  A  cicatrice  of  a  roundilh  figure  and  yellowiih 
colour  appears  in  this  body.,  called  by  anatomifts  the 
corpus  luteum.  It  is  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
ovaria ;  and  in  cafes  of  twins  a  corpus  luteum  often  ap¬ 
pears  in  both  ovaria.  It  was  formerly  confidered  as 
the  calyx  ovi  ;  but  modern  phyfiologifts  think  it  a 
gland,  from  whence  the  feminal  fluid  is  ejected.  In 
early  geftation  it  is  moft  confpicuous,  when  a  cavity 
is  obfervable,  which  afterwards  collapfes  ;  no  velfels 
appear  at  the  centre  of  this  cavity  which  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cicatrix,  but  all  around  that  centre  the 
fubftance  is  vafcular. 

During  the  progrefs  of  diftenfion,  the  fubftance  of 
the  uterus  becomes  much  loofer,  of  a  fofter  texture, 
and  more  vafcular  than  before  conception  ;  its  veins 
particularly,  in  their  diameters,  being  enlarged  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  get  the  name  of  finufes  ;  they  obferve 
a  more  direft  courfe  than  the  arteries,  which  run  in  a 
ferpentine  manner,  anaftomofing  with  one  another  and 
through  its  whole  fubftance,  efpecially  where  the  pla¬ 
centa  adheres,  where  this  vafcular  appearance  is  moft 
confpicuous. 

The  arteries  pafs  from  the  uterus  through  the  deci¬ 
dua,  and  open  into  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta  in  a 
fl anting  direction.  The  veins  alfo  open  into  the  pla¬ 
centa,  and  by  injecting  thefc  veins  from  the  uterus  with 
wax,  the  whole  fpuugy  or  cellular  part  of  the  placenta 
will  be  filled. 

The  mufcular  ftru&ure  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  be  Ihown  :  in  the  wombs  of  women 
who  die  in  labour,  or  foon  after  delivery,  fibres  run¬ 
ning  in  various  directions  are  obfervable  more  or  lefs 
circular,  that  feem  to  arife  from  three  diftinct  origins ; 
viz.  from  the  place  where  the  placenta  adheres,  and 
from  the  aperture  or  orifice  of  each  of  the  tubes; 
but  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  demonftrate  regular 
plans  of  fibres,  continued  any  length  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Chap.  III.  Spurious  Gravidity. 

The  various  difeafes  incident  to  the  uterine  fyftem, 
and  other  morbid  affedtions  of  the  abdominal  vifeera, 
will  frequently  excite  the  fymptoms  and  aftume  the 
appearance  of  utero-geftation.  Complaints  arifing 
from  a  fimple  obftruction  are  fometimes  miftaken  for 
thofe  of  breeding  ;  when  a  tumor  about  the  region 
of  the  uterus  is  alfo  formed,  and  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  bulky,  the  fymptoms  it  occatious  are 
fo  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  refemblance  to  pregnancy 
fo  very  ftriking,  that  the  ignorant  patient  is  often  de¬ 
ceived,  and  even  the  experienced  phyfician  impofed 
on. 

Scirrhous,  polypous,  or  farcomatous  tumors  in  or 
about  the  uterus  or  pelvis  ;  dropfy  or  ventofity  of  the 
uterus  or  tubes  ;  fteatoma  or  dropfy  of  the  ovaria,  and 
ventral  conception,  are  the  common  caufes  of  fuch 
fallacious  appearances..  In  many  of  thefe  cafes  the 
menfes  difappear ;  naufea,  retchings,  and  other  fymp¬ 
toms  of  breeding,  enfuc  ;  flatus  in  the  bowels  will  be 
miftaken  for  the  motion  of  the  child  ;  and  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced 
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petfoeta-  venced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  from  the  preffure  of  the 
tion.  fwelling  on  the  adjacent  parts.  Tumefaction  and 
hardnef3  of  the  mamma:  fupervene,  and  fometimes  a 
vifcid  or  ferous  fluid  diftils  from  the  nipple  ;  circum- 
ftances  that  ftrongly  confirm  the  woman  in  her  opi¬ 
nion,  till  time  or  the  dreadful  confequences  that  often 
enfue  at  laft  convince  her  of  her  fatal  miftake. 

Falfi  Conception. — Mold.  Other  kinds  of  fpurious 
gravidity,  lefs  hazardous  in  their  nature  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  may  under  this  head  alfo  be  clafled  ^ 
difeafes  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  falfi  con - 
ception  and  mola  ••  The  former  of  thefe  is  nothing 
more  than  the  diflclution  of  the  foetus  in  the  early 
months  ;  the  placenta  is  afterwards  retained  in  the 
uterus,  and  from  the  addition  of  coagula,  or  in  con- 
fequence  of  difeafe,  is  excluded  in  au  indurated  or 
enlarged  Hate  ;  when  it  remained  for  months  or  longer, 
and  came  off  in  the  form  of  a  flefhy  of  feirrhous-like 
maf3,  without  having  any  cavity  in  the  centre,  it  was 
formerly  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  mola. 

Mere  coagula  of  blood,  retained  in  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  or  after  immoderate  floodings  at  any  period 
ef  life,  and  fqueezed,  by  the  preffure  of  the  uterus, 
into  a  fibrous  or  compaft  form,  conftitute  another 
fpecies  of  mola,  that  more  frequently  occurs  than  any 
of  the  former.  Thefe,  though  they  may  afiume  the 
appearances. of  gravidity,  are  generally,  however,  ex¬ 
pelled  fpontaneoufly,  and  are  feldom  followed  with 
dangerous  confequences. 

Chap.  IV.  Superfcetation. 

Soon  after  impregnation  takes  place,  the  cervix 
uteri  become*  entirely  Ihut  up  by  means  of  a  thick 
vifcid  gluten  :  the  internal  cavity  is  alfo  lined  by  the 
external  membrane  of  the  ovum,  which  attaches  itfelf 
to  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  fundus  uteri :  the 
Fallopian  tubes  alfo  become  flaccid  ;  and  are,  as  gra¬ 
vidity  advances,  fuppofed  to  be  removed  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  that  they  cannot  reach  the  ovaria  to  receive 
or  convey  another  ovum  into  the  uterus.  For  thefe, 
ana  other  reafons,  the  doftrine  of  fuperfcctation  is  now 
pretty  generally  exploded. — A  do&rine  that  feems  to. 
have  arifen  from  the  cafe  of  a  double  or  triple  concep¬ 
tion,  where,  fome  time  after  their  formation  in  utero,. 
one  foetus  has  been  expelled,  and  another  has  remain¬ 
ed  ;  or  after  the  extin&ion  of  life  at  an  early  period, 
one  or  more  may  be  ftill  retained,  and  thrown  off  in 
a  fmall  and  putrid  ftate,  after  the  birth  of  a  full-grown 
ehild. 

The  uterus  of  brutes  is  divided  into  different  cells 
and  their  ova  do  not  attach  themfelves  to  the  uterus- 
lb  early  as  in  the  human  fubjedt,  but  are  fuppofed  to 
teceive  their  nourilhment  for  fome  time  by  abforption. 
Hence  the  os  uteri  does  not  clofe  immediately  after 
conception  ;  for  a  bitch  will  admit  a  variety  of  dogs 
while  Ihe  is  in  feafon,  and  will  bring  forth  puppies  of 
thefe  different  fpecies  :  thus  it  is  common  for  a  gre- 
honnd  tc  have,  in  the  fame  litter,  one  of  the  gre- 
hound  kind,  a  pointer,  and  a  third,  . or  more,  different 
from  both  :  Another  circumftance  that  has  given  rife 
to  fitperf station  in  the  human  fubjedf,  which  can  only 
happen  when  there  is  a  double  fet  of  parts,  inftances 
of  which  are  very  rare.. 


Monfters* 

Chap.  V.  Extra  uterine  Fcetufes,  or  ventral  * 

Conception. 

,The  impregnated  ovum,  or  rudiments  of  the  feetus, 
is  not  always  received  from  the  ovarium  by  the  tuba 
Fallopiana,  to  be  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus ;  for  there  are  inftances  where  the  foetus 
fometimes  remains  in  the  ovarium,  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  tube  ;  or  where  it  drops  out  of  the  ovarium, 
miffes  the  tubes,  and  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  takes  root  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  is 
thereby  nourilhed  :  But  as  thefe  feetufes  cannot  there 
receive  fo  mnch  nourilhment  as  in  the  fucculent  uterus, 
they  are  lefs,  and  generally  come  to  their  full  growth 
before  the  common  term. 

Of  thefe  fome  burft  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  others 
form  abfeeffes,  and  are  thereby  difeharged  ;  others- 
dry,  and  appear  bony,  and  remain  during  life,  or 
are  difeharged  as  above,  or  by  ftool,  &c. 

Chap.  VI.  Monfiers. 

When  two  or  more  ova  contained  in  the  uterus 
attach  themfelves  fo  near  one  another  as  to  adhere  in 
whole  or  in  part,  fo  as  to  form  only  one  body  with 
membranes  and  water  in  common,  this  body  will  form 
a  confufed  irregular  mafs  called  monjlrout  ;  and  thus  a 
monfter  may  be  either  defe&ive  in  its  organic  parts, 
or  be  fupplied  with  a  fupernumerary  fet  of  parts  de¬ 
rived  from  another  ovum.  This  feems  a  rational  con- 
je&ure ;  but  while  every  thing  relative  to  generation 
is  a  myftery,  how  can  we  account  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomena  ?  Some  authors  enumerate  a  third 
fpecies  of  monfter,  the  produdl  of  a  mixed  breed,  ex¬ 
emplified,  for  inftance,  in  the  mule,  produced  by  the 
mixed  generation  of  an  afs  and  a  mare.  In  this  ani¬ 
mal  there  are  organical  parts  different  from  what  pre- 
exifted  in  the  parents  ;  there  is  a  defeat  of  fome  parts, 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  others  ;  and  the  defeil  in  the 
parts  of  generation,  which  renders  the  animal  unfit 
for  propagation,  conftitutes  a  very  curious  and  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies. 

Chap.  VII.  Difeafes  of  Pregnancy. 

After  conception,  a  remarkable  change  is  foon  cf 

produced  in  the  genital  fyftem.  This  is  the  fource 
from  whence  a  riff  different  fymptoms,  that  are  how-  ^nt0n. 
ever  liable  to  confiderable  variation,  not  only  in  the 
conftitution  of  different  women,  but  in  the  fame  wo¬ 
man  in  different  pregnancies,  and  at  different  perioda 
of  the  fame  pregnancy.  > 

Pregnancy , — though  a  natural  alteration  of  the 
animal-oeconomy,  which  every  female  feems  originally 
formed  to  undergo,  and  hence  not  to  be  confidered  as 
a  ftate  of  difeafe,  occafions,  however,  fooner  or  later, . 
in  many  women, .  various  complaints,  which  evidently 
depend  on  it  as  a  caufe. 

Difeafes  incident  to  the  pregnant  ftate  may  be  con¬ 
fidered,  either,  I.  As  arifing  from  fympathy  in  the 
early  months  ;  or,  2.  As  depending  on  the  ftretching 
and  preffure  of  the  uterus  towards  the  more  advanced . 
ftages.. 


I.  Though 
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Difcafes  of  f.  Though  the  Former  of  thefe  complaints  are  ge- 
Prt.'^nancy.  neraUy  to  be  accounted  for  from  other  caufe3  than 
’  that  of  plethora  ;  yet,  in  many  conftitutions,  a  certain 
plethoric  difpofition  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy 
feems  to  prevail  in  the  vafcular  fyftem  :  And  therefore, 
though  many  inconveniences  may  enfue  from  a  tpo 
frequent,  a  too  copious,  or  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of 
venefe&ion  ;  yet,  if  prudently  and  judicioufly  em¬ 
ployed,  abortion  by  this  means  will  not  be  endan¬ 
gered,  as  fome  late  authors  have  alleged ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  on  many  occafions,  a  feafonable  bleeding 
will  be  attended  with  the  moft  beneficial  and  falutary 
eff’eCts. 

In  young  women,  fuddenly  affeCted  with  fevere 
ficknefs  and  loathing,  febrile  commotion,  headach, 
vertigo,  and  other  fymptoms  of  breeding,  more  efpe- 
cially  iff  full  fanguineoua  habits,  befides  a  fpare  light 
diet  and  fuitable  exercife,  recourse  mull  be  had  to 
proper  evacuations,  the  chief  of  which  is  venefe&ion  : 
this  may  be  fafely  performed  at  any  time  of  gravida- 
tion,  and  occafionally  repeated  according  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  fymptoms  ;  fmall  bleedings,  at  proper 
intervals,  are  preferable  to  copious  evacuations,  which 
in  early  pregnancy  ought  always  to  be  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  againft. 

When  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  putrid  bile  or 
•acrid  faburra,  the  offenfive  matter  (hould  be  difcharged 
by  gentle  vomits  of  ipecacuan,  or  of  infufions  of  cha¬ 
momile  flowers.  The  violent  efforts  to  retch  and  vo¬ 
mit,  and  the  commotions  thence  excited,  which  often 
occafion  the  expulfion  of  the  foetus,  will  by  this  means 
frequently  be  removed,  in  moft  cafes  greatly  diminifh- 
ed.  During  the  term  of  breeding,  the  ftate  of 
the  belly  rauft  be  alfo  attended  to.  When  laxative 
medicines  become  necefTary,  thofe  of  the  mildeft  and 
gentleft  kind  fhould  be  adminiftered. 

In  women  liable  to  nervous  complaints,  where  the 
ftomach  is  weak,  and  the  ficknefs  violent  and  conti¬ 
nued,  the  patient  fhould  be  put  on  a  courfe  of  light, 
aromatic,  and  ftrengthening  bitters  ;  fuch  as  infufions 
of  bark,  columbo,  &c.  and  her  diet,  air,  exercife, 
company,  and  amufement,  fhould  be  regulated  :  In  or¬ 
der  to  fettle  the  ftomach,  and  leffen  the  fenfihility  of 
the  fyftem,  opiates  will  often  happily  fucceed,  when 
every  other  remedy  fails. 

Heart-burn  and  diarrhea, — common  fymptoms  of 
breeding,  or  of  pregnancy,  muft  be  treated  pretty 
much  as  at  other  times.  Beth  complaints  chiefly  de¬ 
pend  on  the  ftate  of  |the  ftomach. 

Tumcfafiion,  tcnfion,  and  pains  in  the  mamma.— 
If  tight  lacing  here  be  only  avoided,  and  the  breafts 
have  room  to  enlarge  and  fwell,  no  inconvenience  ever 
follows  :  Thefe  effects  arife  from  a  natural  caufe,  and 
feldom  require  medical  treatment.  If  very  troublc- 
fome  and  uneafy,  bathing  with  oil,  or  anointing  with 
pomatum,  and  covering  with  foft  flannel  or  fur,  will  in 
moft  cafes  prove  the  cure. 

The  menjlrual  evacuation — is  in  fome  women  regular 
for  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  period  after  conception. 
This  feldom  happens  but  in  women  of  fanguinary 
plethoric  habits,  fuch  as  have  been  accuftomed  to  large 
copious  evacuations  at  other  times,  when  the  difchaige 
is  to  be  confidered  as  beneficial. 

Deliquia ,  nervous ,  or  hyfleric  Jits — When  thefe  art 
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occafioned  by  falls,  frights,  and  paflions  of  the  mind,  Qifeafej  of 
they  frequently  end  in  the  lofs  of  the  child :  But  P\cgnapcy.  I 
when  they  happen  about  the  term  of  quickening,  they  1  »  J„ 
feem  to  arife  from  the  efcape  of  the  uterus  from  its 
confinement  within  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  are  commonly  flight,  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion,  and  never  threaten  any  dangerous  confequence. 

II.  The  fecond  dafs  of  complaints,  viz.  thofe  that 
are  incident  to  the  advanced  ftages  of  utero-geftation, 
and  that  depend  on  the  change  of  fituation  of  the  gra¬ 
vid  uterus,  its  enlaigement  and  preffure  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  are  more  painful  in  their  fymptoms, 
and  more  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  than  thofe 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  clafs.  The  premature 
exclufion  of  the  foetus  is  generally  the  worft  inconve¬ 
nience  refulting  from  the  one  j  the  death  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  along  with  the  lofs  of  the  child,  is  too  frequently 
an  attendant  of  the  other. 

Difficulty  or  fuppreffion  of  urine — is  fometimes  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  before  the  fundus  uteri  efcapes  from  its 
confinement  within  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  This  com¬ 
plaint,  if  early  attended  to,  will  feldom  prove  trouble- 
fome  or  hazardous ;  but  cannot  be  entirely  removed 
till  the  uterus  rife#  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
by  its  enlargement  becomes  fupported  by  refting  on 
the  expanded  bones  of  the  offa  ilia.  But  if  negleCted 
in  the  beginning, 

A  relroverfion  of  the  uterus — is  generally  the  confe¬ 
quence  ;  a  cafe  that  demands  particular  attention. — 

Here  the  fundus  uteri,  inftead  of  being  loofe,  falls 
back  in  a  reclined  ftate  within  the  hollow  of  the  os 
facrum  :  thus  a  tumor  is  formed  in  the  vulva,  where¬ 
of  the  o#  tinea;  makes  the  fuperior  part ;  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  by  this  means,  becomes  ftrongly  wedged 
between  the  reftum  and  bladder ;  and,  from  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  accumulating  load 
of  fasces  and  urine,  the  reduction  will  prove  in  many 
irtftances  utterly  impracticable.  A  total  fuppreffion 
of  urine,  or  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
fever,  inflammation,  or  gangrene  of  the  uterus,  often 
enfue ;  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  delirium,  convul- 
fions,  death. 

The  indications  of  cure,  in  this  dangerous  difeafe, 
are  fufEciently  obvious  :  For,  in  the  firft  place,  every 
obftacle  that  prevents  the  reduction  fhould  be  remo¬ 
ved  ;  thus  the  contents^of  the  reCtum  and  bladder  muft, 
if  pofiible,  be  evacuated  ;  emollient  fomentations  and 
cateplafms  muft  be  applied,  if  indicated  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  xm  tumefaCtion  of  the  parts.  Secondly,  The  re¬ 
duction  ef  the  prolapfed  uterus  muft  be  attempted,  by 
placing  the  patient  upon  her  knees,  with  her  head  low 
and  properly  fupported.  While  this  is  attempted 
within  the  vagina,  a  finger  or  two  fhould  alfo  be  paffed 
within  the  reCtum,  by  which  the  operation  in  fome 
cafes  may  be  facilitated  :  but,  at  other  times,  no  power 
whatever  will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Laftly,  If 
the  redudion  be  accomplifhed,  the  fever,  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  and  other  confequences  of  the  difeafe,  muft 
be  fubdued  ;  and  a  recurrence  prevented  by  an  open 
belly,  reft,  and  recumbent  pofture,  and  promoting  a 
free  difeharge  of  urine ;  means  that  ought  to  be  per- 
fifted  in  till  the  uterus  rifes  within  the  abdomen,  when 
the  patient  will  be  fccured  from  future  danger. 

6  Co/livcneft 
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yljlpifeafes  of  Cojlivencfs  in  pregnancy — is  inconvenient.  It  may 
rn  Pregnancy.  procee(£  from  the  fame  caufe  with  the  preceding  com- 
7  — -y— ■"  pia{nt .  jt  may  depend  on  the  ftomach  ;  the  febrile 
heat,  that  in  many  women  prevails,  will  alfo  prove  an 
occafional  caufe.  It  may  be  obviated  or  prevented  by 

1a  proper  regulation  of  the  regimen,  and  by  fucli 
gentle  laxative  medicines  as  are  beft  fuited  to  the  Hate 
of  the  woman  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  ripe  fruit,  mag- 
nefia,  lenitive  ele&uary,  cream  of  tartar,  fulphureous 
and  aloetic  medicines,  oleum  ricini,  emollient  glyfters. 

The  piles — frequently  arife  in  confequence  of  coftive- 
nefs,  or  from  preffure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  hse- 
morrhoidal  veins.  Thefe  are  alfo  to  be  removed  or 
palliated  by  the  fame  means  employed  on  other  occa¬ 
sions;  regard  being  had  to  this  diftindlion,  which  may 
be  applied  univerfally  to  the  gravid  date,  that  all  vio¬ 
lent  remedies  are  to  be  avoided :  a  light  diet  (hould 
be  enjoined;  the  belly  (hould  be  kept  moderately 
©pen  ;  and  topical  liniments  or  cataplafms  (hould  he 
applied,  fuch  as  Balt  fulphur.  Balf.  traumaticum.  Li¬ 
niment.  ex  ol.  palmas,  Ung,  fambucin.  cum  laud,  li¬ 
quid.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk  with  opium,  &c. 
according  to  the  various  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

Oedematous  fwellmgs  of  the  legs  and  labia, — are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  languid  ftate  of  the  circulation,  by  the 
interruption  of  the  refluent  blood  from  the  preffure  of 
the  diftended  uterus  on  the  vena  cava,  &c.  Thefe, 
though  very  troublefome  and  inconvenient,  are  feldom 
however  of  dangerous  confequence,  except  where  th€ 
habit  is  otherwife  difeafed  ;  and  feldom  require  punc¬ 
ture,  as  the  fwclling  generally  fubfides  very  quickly 
after  delivery.  They  can  only,  therefore,  at  this  time, 
admit  of  palliation  ;  for  which  purpofe,  along  with  a 
proper  diet  and  moderate  exercife,  a  frequent  recum¬ 
bent  pofture,  open  belly,  and  dry  fri&ions  applied  to 
the  legs  evening  and  morning,  will  prove  the  moft  ef- 
fe&ual  means. 

Varicous  J welling s  in  the  legs  and  thighs — from  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  venal  blood  in  thefe  parts,  occaftoned 
by  the  preffure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  preceding  complaint. 

Pains  in  the  lack,  loins,  cholic 'fains,  cramp, — occa- 
froned  by  the  ftrttching  of  the  uterus  and  appendages, 
and  from  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts,  fymptoms  that  are  moft  troublefome  in  a  firft 
pregnancy,  are  to  be  palliated  by  venefedtion,  an  open 
belly,  and  light  fpare  diet.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full 
habit,  and  pre-difpofed  to  inflammatory  complaints, 
where  the  preffure  is  very  great  in  the  advanced 
months,  or  in  twins,  See.  if  proper  remedies  are  ne- 
gledled,  inflammation  ef  the  uterus  and  adjacent  vif- 
cera,  or  dreadful  epileptic  fits,  may  quickly  enfue  ;  the 
event  whereof  is  generally  fatal.  Crampifh  fpafms  in 
the  belly  and  legs  require  the  fame  palliative  treatment; 
to  which  may  be  added  fri&ion,  and  the  application 
of  aether,  ol.  volatil.  balf.  anodyn.  or  the  like,  to  the 
parts  affedled. 

•Cough,  dyfpncea,  vomitings,  difficulty  or  incontinency  of 
urine,  occaftoned  by  the  preffure  of  the  bulky  uterus' 
on  the  ftomach,  liver,  diaphragm,  &c. — Complaints 
that  can  only  be  alleviated  by  frequent  fmall  bleedings, 
a  light  fpare  diet,  and  open  belly.  The  patient  (hould 
be  placed  in  an  eafy  pofture,  fomething  between  fitting 
and  lying  ;  and  when  the  uterus  rifes  high,  a  moderate 
degree  of  preffure  from  the  fuperior  part  downwards,  • 
may  in  fome  cafes  prove  ufeful.  But  this  mull  be  ufed 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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with  great  caution  :  for  dreadful  are  the  effedls  of  vio-  Difeafes  of 
lent  preffure,  or  tight  lacing,  during  pregnancy.  It  Piegnancy; 
frequently  kills  both  mother  and  child,  and  ought  to 
be  guarded  from  the  earlieft  months. 

Epileptic  fits, — are  a  very  dreadful  and  alarming  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  generally  depend  on  the  fame  caufe 
with  the  above  complaints  :  they  may  alfo  arife  from 
irritation,  excited  by  the  motion  and  (lining  of  the 
foetus  ;  and  from  various  other  caufes.  Such  as  have 
had  convulfions  when  young,  are  moft  liable  to  have 
them  during  pregnancy:  they  happen  moft  frequently 
in- firft  pregnancies,  or  where  the  foetus  is  very  large, 
or  in  twins,  triplets,  &c.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  dillention 
of  the  uterine  fibres  is  fo  great,  that  adtual  laceration 
is  fometimes  the  confequence. 

At  whatever  period  of  pregnancy  they  feize,  the 
utmoft  danger  may  be  dreaded.  This,  however,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  feverity,  duration,  and  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  paroxyfm,  to  the  term  of  gravidation,  to 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  her  condition  du¬ 
ring  the  remiflion.  The  danger  is  greater  towards  the 
latter  end  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  earlier  months  or 
in  time  of  labour. 

Such  as  arife  from  inanition,  from  excefiive  and 
profufe  hemorrhagies,  from  violent  blows,  falls,  &c. 
or  from  a  ruptured  uterus,  are  for  the  moft  part  fatal. 

Hyfteric  or  nervous  fpafms  mult  be  carefully  di- 
tlinguilhed  from  true  epileptic  fits.  The  former  are 
milder  than  the  latter ;  they  are  not  attended  with 
foamings  ;  they  do  not  affedt  the  pofture  ;  the  pulfe 
is  fmaller,  feebler,  and  more  frequent  ;  the  woman  is 
pretty  hearty  after  they  are  over  ;  they  are  followed 
with  no  bad  confequences,  and  yield  to  the  common 
treatment.  Women  of  ftrong,  robuft,  vigorous  con- 
ilitutions,  are  more  generally  the  fubjeCts  of  the  one  ; 
the  delicate,  the  nervous,  and  the  irritable,  of  the 
other. 

Epileptic  fits  generally  come  on  very  rapidly ;  if  any 
previous  fymptoms  occur,  the  fit  is  commonly  an¬ 
nounced  by  an  intenfe  pain  in  the  fcrobieulum  cordis, 
or  violent  head-ach. 

In  the  pregnant  date,  thefe  firs  are  for  the  moft 
part  fymptomatic,  and  will  therefore  only  admit  of 
a  palliative  cure.  They  may  be  diltinguiflied  into 
three  claffes ;  thofe  of  the  early  months,  thofe  of  the 
latter,  and  thofe  that  come  on  with  labour-pains. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  the  term  of  pregnancy, 
as  well  as  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  par¬ 
ticular  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  mull  carefully  be  confi- 
dered. 

i.  Convulfions  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy 
chiefly  happen  to  young  women  of  a  plethoric  fan- 
guine  habit ;  and  can  therefore  only  be  removed  or 
palliated  by  a  free  and  bold  Life  of  the  lancet,  by  an 
open  belly,  cool  regimen,  and  fpare  diet.  After 
plentiful  evacuations,  if  the  ftomach  be  loaded  with 
acrid  fa  hurra  or  putrid  bile,  a  gentle  puke  may  be  of 
ufe  :  but  fuch  remedies,  on  thofe  occafions,  muft  be 
employed  with  great  caution.  Inftead  of  a  plethoric, 
if  the  patient  is  of  a  nervou3  habit,  a  very  neceffary 
and  important  diftin&ion,  the  intentions  of  cure  will 
effentially  vary.  For  here  opiates  in  lage  dofes  and 
frequently  repeated,  emollient  glyfters,  dupes  applied 
to  the  legs,  the  femieupium,  and  every  other  means 
to  foothe  the  nerves  and  remove  fpafmodic  ftri&ure, 
will  prove  the  moft  effedtual  remedies.  If  infenfible 
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cr  enmstom,  opium,  mulk,  and  other  antifpafmodics, 
ffiould  be  exhibited  by  way  of  glyfl.ee,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  be  roufed  by  epifpatlic  and  ftimulating 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  legs  and  hams.  Convullions 
fncceeding  profufe  evacuations  are  generally  mortal. 
The  vis  vitas,  in  fuch  circumftances,  mull  be  fupport- 
ed,  by  replenilhing  the  veffels  with  the  utmoft  fpeed: 
this  is  to  be  done  by  pouring  in  nourifhing  fluids  as 
fall  as  poffible  by  the  mouth  and  by  glyfter;  warm 
applications  fhould  alfo  be  made  to  the  ftomach  and 
feet,  and  nervous  cordials  given  internally  along  with 
opium. 

'1  he  treatment  of  epileptic  fits,  depending  on  other 
eaufes  than  thofe  now  mentioned,  mull  be  regulated 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  particular  fymptoms  with 
which  they  are  attended. 

2.  In  the  advanced  months,  fucli  complaints  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  in  early  geftation,  as  they 
generally  proceed  from  the  irritation  occafioned  by 
the  diilention  of  the  uterine  fibres,  or  by  the  jrref- 
fure  of  the  uterus  on  the  contiguous  vifeera  :  hence 
the  natural  functions  of  thefe  parts  will  be  interrupted, 
the  circulation  of  their  fluids  will  be  impeded,  and  the 
Mood,  being  thus  prevented  from  defeending  to  the 
inferior  parts,  will  be  derived  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  brain,  and  overcharge  that  organ. 

The  cure  muft,  in  this  cafe,  chiefly  reft  on  copious 
and  repeated  bleedings,  an  open  belly,  and  fpare 
di'ej. 

3.  Laftly,  when  fits  come  on  with  labour-pains, 
a  fpeedy  delivery,  if  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,  either 
by  turning  the  child,  or  by  extracting  with  the  forceps 
when  the  head  is  within  reach,  will  prove  the  moll 
effectual  cure. 

When  the  bladder  is  diftended,  the  contents  muft 
be  evacuated  :  if  a  (lone  fticks  in  the  urethra,  it  muft 
be*  pufhed  back  or  extracted.  If  the  fits  are  the 
effeCts  of  a  ruptured  uterus,  immediate  death  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  confequence. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fuch  comfplaints, 
no  other  change  is  generally  reqnifite,  than  what 
arifes  from  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  this  fituation. 
In  general,  \ill  after  delivery,  they  will  only  admit  of 
palliation. 

Chap.  VIII.  Floodings . 

These,  though  confined  to  no  particular  term,  may 
happen  at  every  period  of  gravidation.  The  one  is  a 
frequent  confequenGe  of  the  other;  the  event  of  both  is 
often  hazardous,  as  the  earlier  mifearriages  are  gene¬ 
rally  preceded  by  an  effnfion  of  blood  from  the  uterus, 
which,  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  pregnancy,  befides 
the  lofs  of  the  child,  always  endangers  the  life  of  the 
mother. 

.  T  he  menorrhagia  gravidarum — may  be  defined,  an 
effufion  of  blood  from  the  uterfis,  confined  to  no  regu¬ 
lar  or  flated  periods,  in  quantity  and  duration  various, 
and  liable  to  recur  on  the  flighted  occafions. 

The  immediate  caufe  is,  a  feparation  of  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  or  chorion  from  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  uterus.  Whatever  occafions  this  fepara¬ 
tion  may  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe,  which, 
though  various,  may  be  reduced  to 


I.  Thofe  that  affeCl  the  general  fyfiem  :  as, 

1.  External  accidents  changing  the  Hate  of  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

2.  Changes  in  the  circulation  from  internal  eaufes. 

3.  Debility. 

4.  Plethora. 

II.  Thofe  that  affeCt  the  uterus  and  placenta  :  as, 

1.  Direft  aifettions. 

2.  Stimuli  communicated  from  an  affeCtion  of  other 
parts 

With  regard  to  the  cure. — Though  a  flooding  in. 
fome  conilitutions  may  happen,  even  in  early  geftation^. 
and  may  remit  and  recur  from  time,  to  time,  and  .the 
woman  go  on  to  the  end  of  her  reckoning  ;  and  tho’ 
it  feldomor  never  happens  that  this  complaint  proves 
mortal  to  the  mother  in  the  fir  IF  five  weeks  of  preg¬ 
nancy;  yet  every  appearance  of  this  kind,  even  the 
flighted,  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  as  in  the  early  months  it 
will  often  throw  off  the  foetus,  and,  in  the  latter,  al¬ 
ways  threatens  the  utmoil  danger  both  to  mother  and 
child.  Floodings  of  gravid  women  we  cannot  propofe 
radically  to  cure  ;  they  will  only  admit  of  palliation. 
With  this  view,  the  indications  are, 

I.  To  lefien  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
general. 

II.  To  promote  the  conftriftion  of  the  patulous 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  veflcla,  or  the  formation  of  con- 
gula  in  their  orifices. 

1.  To  anfwer  the  firft  indication,  reft  and  a  re-' 
cumbent  pofture,  cool  air,  tranquillity  of  mind,  a 
light  diet,  venefedtion,  and  opiates,  are  the  chief 
means. 

2.  To  reftrain  the  violence  of  the  hemorrhagy,  in¬ 
ternal  aftringent  medicines  are  recommended;  but  this 
is  to  be  accompliftied  chiefly  by  means  of  cold  ftyptic 
applications  to  the  parts  and  their  neighbourhood. 
But  as  thefe  floodings  often  arife  from  fo  various  and 
oppofite  eaufes,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  particular 
indications,  cr  to  point  out  a  method  of  cure  fiiited  to 
every  cafe  that  may  occur.  The  intention-  of  cure  can 
only  be  regulated  by  a  careful  and  judicious  confide- 
ration  of  the  caufe,  and  of  thofe  particular  circum¬ 
ftances  with  Which  the  cafe  may  be  attended.  In  early 
pregnancy,  it  may  be  reftrained  by  keeping  the  patient 
quiet  and  cool,  by  giving  internally  cooling  things  and 
opiates ;  but,  in  the  advanced  ftages,  the  deluge  is 
fomet'mes  fo  profufe  as  to  kill  very  fuddenly.  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  when  the  woman  is  near  her  time, 
emptying  the  uterus  by  delivery,  if  practicable,  is  the 
only  fafe  expedient  both  for  preferving  the  life  of  thq 
mother  and  of  the  child. 

If  the  hemorrhagy  can  be  reftrained,  a  recurrence 
mull  be  guarded  againft,  by  avoiding  or  counteracting 
the  occafional  or  remote  eaufes. 

Chap.  IX.  Abortion ,  or  Mifcarriage , 

May  be  defined,  the  premature  expulfion  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  or  foetus.  Some,  however;  make  the  following 
diftinftion  :  When  a  woman  mifearries  in  early  gefta¬ 
tion,  this  they  confider  as  an  abortion  ;  but  if  in  the 
latter  months,  that  they  term  a  premature  birth.  The 
fymptoms  that  threaten  abortion  are  : 
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Pain  In  the  back  and  belly. 

Bearing  down  pains  with  regular  intermiflions. 

The  evacuation  of  the  waters. 

The  death  of  the  child,  which  difcovers  itfelf  by  the 
following  fymptoms  ;  though  in  general  thefe  are  fo 
doubtful  and  fallacious,  that  none  of  them  afford  an 
infallible  fign  : 

1.  The  fubiiding  of  the  abdominal  tumor. 

2.  Ceffation  of  motion  in  the  foetus. 

3.  The  fenfation  of  a  heavy  weight  falling  from  fide 
to  fide,  as  the  woman  turns  herfelf  in  bed. 

4.  Sicknefs,  faintings,  rigors,  cold  fweats. 

y.  The  breafts  turning  flaccid. 

6.  Coldnefs  of  the  abdomen,  and  putrid  difeharge 
from  the  vagina. 

Abortions  are  feldom  dangerous  in  the  iirtt  five 
months  5  but  a  frequent  habit  of  mifearriage  debili¬ 
tates  the  fyftem,  fhatters  the  conflitution,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  chronic  difeafes  of  the  moll  obftinate  and 
dangerous  nature. 

In  the  advanced  months,  the  prognofis  will  be  more 
or  lefs  favourable  according  to  the  patient’s  former 
ftate  of  health,  the  occafionalcaufe,  and  fymptoms  with 
which  it  is  attended.  The  proximate  caufe  of  abor¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  with  that  of  true  labour,  viz.  a  con¬ 
tracting  effort  of  the  uterus  and  abdominal  mufcles, 
aflifted  by  the  other  expulfive  powers.  The  remote 
caufes  cannot  be  explained  with  precifion  ;  as  many 
circumllance3,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  impregna¬ 
tion,  and  connection  of  the  foetus  with  the  placenta 
and  uterus,  are  fubjeCts  ftill  involved  in  darknefs.  They 
may  in  general,  however,  be  reduced, 

I.  To  whatever  interrupts  the  regular  circulation 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta. 

II.  To  every  caufe  that  excites  the  fpafmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  uterus,  or  other  affiffing  powers. 

III.  To  whatever  occafions  the  extinction  of  Life  in 
the  foetus. 

Amongft  the  firft  are  : 

1.  Difeafes  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Impervioufnefs  or  fpafmodic  conftridtion  of  the 
extremities  of  the  uterine  blood-veffels. 

3.  Partial  or  total  feparation  of  the  placenta  or  cho¬ 
rion  from  the  uterus. 

4.  Determination  to  other  parts. 

To  the  fecond  general  head  belong  all  caufes  that 
produce  a  ftrong  contraction  of  the  elaftic  fibres  of  the 
uterus,  or  of  the  parts  that  can  prefs  upon  it,  or  that 
•occafion  a  rupture  of  the  membranes  :  fuch  as, 

1.  Violent  agitation  of  mind  or  body. 

2.  A  difeafe  of  the  membranes. 

3.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  liquor  amnii. 

4.  The  crofs  polition  of  the  foetus. 

5.  Its  motion  and  kicking. 

The  laft  head  includes  the  numerous  caufes  of  the 
death  of  the  child,  which,  befides  thofe  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  claffes,  may  be  occafioned  by, 

1.  Difeafes  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

2.  Difeafes  communicated  by  the  parents. 

3.  External  accidents  happening  to  the  mother:  or, 

4.  Accidents  incident  to  the  feetus  in  utero. 

5.  Difeafes  of  placenta  or  funis. 

6.  Knots  and  circumvolutions  of  the  chord. 

7.  Too  weak  an  adhefion  of  placenta  or  chorion  to 
the  uterus  :  and, 
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8.  Every  force  that  tends  to  weaken  or  deftroy  this  Regimen, 
attachment. 

With  regard  to  the  treament.  This  muff  be  varied 
according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe  : 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  point  out  particular  indications, 
or  propofe  any  regular  plan  to  be  purfued  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Abortion  is  often  preceded  by  no  apparent 
iymptom,  till  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  waters,  announce  the  approaching  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  foetus.  Either  to  remove  threatening 
fymptoms,  or  to  prevent  mifearriage  when  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  it,  often  baffles  our  utmoft  (kill;  be- 
caufe  it  generally  happens,  that  there  is  a  ceffation  of 
growth  in  the  ovum;  or,  in  other  words,  an  extinction 
of  life  in  the  foetus,  fome  time  previous  to  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  abortion.  For  inftance,  in  early  geitation,  a 
.woman  commonly  mifearries  about  the  1  ith  or  12th 
week  ;  but  the  age  of  the  feetus  at  this  time  13  gene¬ 
rally  no  more  than  eight  weeks.  At  other  times,  when 
by  accident  the  feetus  perifhes,  perhaps  about  the  fifth 
or  fixth  month,  it  will  ffill  be  retained  in  utero,  and 
the  expulfion  will  not  happen  till  near  the  completion 
of  full  time. 

As  women  who  have  once  abforbed  are  fo  liable  to 
a  recurrence  from  a  like  caufe,  at  the  fame  particular 
period;  fuch  an  accident,  in  future  pregnancies,  fhould 
therefore  be  guarded  againft  with  the  utmoft  caution. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  threatening  fymptoms,  the 
patient  fhould  be  confined  to  a  horizontal  pofture  ;  her 
diet  fhould  be  light  and  cooling ;  her  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  tranquil  as  poffible ;  a  little  blood  from  the 
arm  may  be  taken  occafionally  ;  and  opiates  admini- 
ftered  according  to  circumftances:  but  excepting  fo  far 
as  depends  oni  thefe,  and  fucb  like  precautions,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  the  way  of  medicine,  very  little  can  be 
done. 

Manual  a ffiftance  is  feldom  or  never  neceffary  during 
the  firlt  five  months  of  pregnancy :  the  exclufion  of  _ 
fetus  and  placenta  fhould  very  generally  be  trufted  to 
nature. 

The  medical  treatment  of  abortion  mull  therefore 
be  confidered  with  a  view  only  to  the  prophylactic  cure: 
and  this  again  will  chiefly  confift  in  a  proper 

Chap.  X.  Regimen  during  Pregnancy. 

Women,  when  pregnant,  fhould  live  a  regular  tem¬ 
perate  life ;  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  fhould 
now  be  very  carefully  obferved,  and  every  thing  that 
has  any  tendency  to  difagree  with  Jthe  ftomach  fhould 
be  avoided;  otherwife  themanner  of  life  fhould  be  much 
as  ufual.  If  complaints  do  occur,  thefe  fhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  at  other  times;  only  guarding  againft  fuch  things 
as,  by  violent  operation,  may  endanger  mifearriage. 

If  the  woman  has  formerly  been  fubjedt  to  this  acci“ 
dent,  the  caufe  fhould  be  carefully  confidered,  and  fuit- 
able  remedies  applied ;  if  plethoric,  for  inftance,  ihe 
fhould  be  blooded,  live  fparingly,  and  kept  quiet,  till 
fhe  gets  beyond  the  dangerous  period. .  If  the  be  weak, 
delicate,  and  nervous,  bark,  light  aromatic  bitters, 
mineral  waters,  and  the  cold  bath  (if  able  to  bear  it), 
will  prove  the  beft  prophylactic  remedies.  The  cold 
bath  has,  in  many  cafes,  cured  the  moft  obftinate  fluor 
albus,  and  fametimes  even  llerility  itfelf ;  and,  in  re¬ 
laxed  habits  difpofed  to  mifearriage,  when  every  other 
5  F  2  means 
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Regimen,  means  lias  failed,  the  cold  bath  has  done  confiderable 
"V— '  fervice  :  the  practice  may  fafely  be  continued  for  fome 
months  rifter  conception,  when  it  has  been  early  be¬ 
gun,  or  when  the  patient-has  been  accuftomed  to  it. 
Such  a  fhock  will,  however,  a£t  very  differently  on 
different  fyilems :  hence  it  is  an  expedient  by  no 
means  to  be  indifcriminately  ufed  in  the  pregnant  ftate. 

Abortions  that  happen  in  early  geftation,  and  that 
come  on  fuddenly  without  any  prefaging  fign,  if  ever 
they  are  to  be  prevented,  it  can  only  fee  done  by  a- 
voiding  all  occasional  caufes,  by  counte radii ng  morbi¬ 
fic  difpofitions,  and  by  confinement  to  a  horizontal  po¬ 
fture,  for  fome  time  before,  and  till  the  critical  period 
be  over. 

When  a  venereal  taint  in  the  parents  is  fufpefted  to 
be  the  caufe  either  of  abortion  or  the  death  of  the  foe¬ 
tus,  the  like  accident  can  only  be  prevented  by  put¬ 
ting  both  parties  on  a  mercurial  courfe. 

-  Pregnant  women  requires  free  pure  air;  theiramufe- 
ment  fhould  often  be  varied ;  their  company  fliould  be 
agreeable  and  cheerful ;  their  exercife  fliould  be  mode¬ 
rate,  and  fuited  to  their  inclination,  conflitution,  and 
the  feafon  ;  they  fliould  avoid  crowds,  confinement. 
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travelling  over  rough  roads  in  a  carriage,  or  being  ex-  Regimen*] 
pofed  to  fea-voyages.  Riding  a-horfeback  fhould  alfo  ' ”Y— 

be  pradtifed  with  great  caution,  that  difagreeable  ob. 
jedls  may  be  fhunned,  and  fhocks  of  every  kind  pre¬ 
vented.  For  this  reafon,  when  riding  is  judged  proper, 
the  woman  fliould  be  a  courageous  rider ;  fhe  fliould 
never  ride  without  fomebody  being  in  company  ;  the 
horfe  fhould  be  tame  and  well  trained  ;  the  road  fliould 
be  fmooth  as  well  as  private  ;  and  the  exercife  fhould 
be  gentle  and  eafy,  and  never  carried  the  length  of 
fatigue.  Women  fhould,  with  the  utmofl  care,  guard 
againfl  confining  the  breads  or  belly  ;  early  recourfe 
fhould  be  had  to  jumps,  and  they  fhould  keep  them- 
felves  as  loofe  and  eafy  as  pofiible  through  the  whole 
term  of  utero-geftation.  An  open  belly  is  neceffary 
and  important  in  the  pregnant  ftate ;  it  keeps  the 
ftomach  in  good  condition,  prevents  chohcs  arid 
other  complaints  that  may  terminate  in  mifearriage.  .  ■ 

When  the  abdomen  is  pendulous  towards  the  latter 
months,  a  gentle  fupport  by  proper  bandage  will 
prove  ufeful ;  and  the  woman,  when  fatigued,  fhould 
occafionally,  through  the  day,  indulge  in  reft  on  a  bed 
or  couch. 


Part  II.  Of  LABOURS. 


T  Abours  are  divided  into  three  clafTes:  natural ,  la- 
**^  horious,  and  preternatural. 

In  whatever  manner  the  head  of  the  child  prefents, 
where  the  delivery  at  fulltime  is  performed  by  nature, 
the  labour  is  with  great  propriety  called  natural }  when 
the  birth  is  protracted  beyond  the  ufual  time,  or  can¬ 
not  be  accomplifhed  without  extraordinary  affiftance, 
it  is  deemed  laborious  ;  and  preternatural ,  when  any 
other  part  but  the  head  prefents. 

Chap  I.  Natural  Labour. 

Bv  whatever  power  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  when 
any  further  increafe  is  prevented,  a  ftimulus  to  contrac¬ 
tion  muft  enfue ;  by  this  means  an  uneafy  fenfation  is 
excited,  which  muft,  in  the  woman,  produce  an  effort 
to  procure  relief :  and  thus  arife  the  true  labour-pains, 
which  at  firft  are  flight  and  of  fhort  duration,  a  con¬ 
fiderable  remifiion  intervening :  the  periods  of  recur¬ 
rence  foon  become  more  frequent ;  the  pains  acquire 
an  increafed  force,  producing  more  and  more  change 
on  the  os  uteri ;  which,  yielding  to  the  impelling 
caufe,  gradually  opens  and  expands ;  till  at  length 
it  becomes  completely  dilated,  the  membranes  pro¬ 
truded  and  ruptured,  and  the  child,  by  the  expulfive 
force  of  the  uterus,  affifted  by  that  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  is  thus  pufhed  along  and  de¬ 
livered. 

The  fymptoms  of  approaching  labour  are,  The  fub- 
fiding  of  the  abdominal  tumor :  hence  a  difeharge  of 
mucus  from  the  vagina,  fometimes  tinged  with  blood; 
incontinency,  or  fuppreffian  of  urine  ;  tenefmus ;  pains 
of  the  belly,  loins,  and  about  the  region  of  the  pubes; 
reftlefnefs,  hot  and  cold  fits,  &c. 

Spurious  pains  are  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  genuine  labour.  The  former  arife  from  the 
stretching  of  the  uterus  and  its  preffure  on  the  neigh¬ 


bouring  part3,  or  from  coftivenefs ;  and  are  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  latter  by  the  following  fymptoms: 
They  are  moft  troublefome  towards  the  evening,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  night,  and  abate  through  the  day  ;  they 
are  more  trifling  and  irregular  than  true  uterine  pains; 
the  uterine  orifice  is  not  affedled ;  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
creafed  flow  of  mucus  from  the  parts. 

True  pains  begin  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
ftrike  forward  towards  the  pubes,  and  down  the  thighs: 
they  return  at  regular  periods  :  there  is  a  copious  dif¬ 
eharge  of  mucus  from  the  vagina;  the  os  uteri  gradu¬ 
ally  opens,  and  can  be  felt  to  dilate  in  time  of  a  pain; 
while  the  membraneous  bag,  in  a  tenfe  ftate,  forcibly 
pulhes  againft  the  finger. 

The  event  of  labours  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  cer¬ 
tain  judgment  can  be  formed  from  almoft  any  fymp¬ 
toms,  till  the  labour  itfelf  be  confiderably  advanced. 
A  prognofis  in  general  is  chiefly  to  be  formed  from  the 
age,  ftate  of  health,  and  temperament  of  the  patient ; 
from  the  force,  duration,  and  recurrence  of  the  pains ; 
and  from  their  effedl  on  the  uterine  orifice  ;  from  the 
time  of  the  rupture  of  the -membranes;  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  make  and  form  of  the  woman,  but,  in  particular, 
of  that  of  the  pelvis ;  from  the  bulk  and  pofition  of  the 
child,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  delivery,  and  pofition 
of  the  woman,  this  has  been  different  at  different  ages, 
and  in  different  countries :  the  chief  thing,  however, 
is  to  guard  againft  cold  and  fatigue,  obferving  that 
the  woman  be  placed  in  the  moft  favourable  pofture 
for  fupporting  the  back,  for  the  aftion  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles,  &c.  and  moft  convenient  for  the  necef- 
fary  afiiftants  :  till  the  labour  is  confiderably  advanced,  , 
fhe  may  be  indulged  in  whatever  pofture  is  moft  a- 
greeable  ;  after  which  the  bed  or  couch  is  the  moft 
proper. 

With  regard  to  affiftance  in  natural  parturition,  the 
accoucheur 
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Natural  accoucheur  for  the  moll  part  has  little,  to  do,  till  the 
.Labour,  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  head  in  perinaeo.  In 
”  '  time  of  labour,  the  woman  Ihould  be  kept  very  cool, 
and  every  means  of  being  overheated  fhould  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  She  Ihould  be  put  to  bed  in  proper  time,  placed 
on  her  fide  or  back,  with  her  head  and  (houlders  a  little 
raifed,  a  cloth  tied  to  the  bed-poft,  or  held  by  an  af- 
fiflant,  to  fupport  her  hands  in  time  of  pain,  and  her 
feet  refting  agaiaft  a  foot-board ;  her  knees  ihould  be 
drawl}  up  towards  the  belly,  and  a  folded  pillow  put 
between  them.  All  efforts  to  prefs  or  ftrain,  except 
what  nature  excites,  are  improper,  hurtful,  and  Ihould 
be  avoided :  the  membranes,  if  poffible,  ought  not  to 
be  ruptured  till  they  almoft  protrude  at  the  os  exter¬ 
num  ;  the  perinaeum  mull  be  lubricated  when  formed 
into  a  tumor,  and  carefully  fupported  while  over- 
ftretched ;  for  this  purpofe,  a  cloth  fmoothly  folded 
Ihould  be  applied  over  the  part,  to  enable  the  accou¬ 
cheur  to  have  a  firmer  hold.  This  is  an  important  part 
of  his  office;  and  mult  be  attended  to  with  the  ftri&eft 
care.  From  the  time  this  protrufion  begins  to  form 
till  the  head  of  the  child  be  completely  delivered,  the 
perinasum  mult  be  carefully  preferved  by  the  palm  of 
the  hand  firmly  applied  againft  it,  which  Ihould  be  car¬ 
ried  backwards  in  a  diteClion  towards  the  anus,  and 
kept  fo  during  every  pain.  Thus  the  miferable  con- 
fequences  will  be  prevented  to  which  the  neglect  of 
this  preffure  expofes :  for  by  this  fupport  the  over- 
ftretching  of  the  perinaeum  will  be  greatly  leffened,  the 
parts  will  dilate  gently  and  gradually,  the  vertex  will 
eafily  flip  from  under  the  pubes,  and  the  fore-head  will 
rife  from  under  the  perinaeum  in  a  fafe,  flow,  and  gentle 
manner.  The  perinaeum  muft  now  be  releafed,  by  cau- 
tioufly  Aiding  it  over  the  face  and  chin  of  the  child; 
and  this  ought  to  be  made  further  fure  of,  by  paffing 
a  finger  under  it  round  and  round.  After  the  head  has 
thus  mechanically  advanced  through  the  pelvis  and  va¬ 
gina,  a  pain  or  two  muft  be  waited  for,  when  in  like 
manner  the  body  will  follow ;  nothing  more  being  ne- 
ceffary  than  to  fupport  the  child  while  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  pufhed  forwards  by  the  expulfive  force  of  the  na¬ 
tural  pains. 

When  the  child  has  cried,  and  the  change  in  the 
circulation  freely  taken  place,  the  funis  umbilicalis 
muft  be  tied  and  divided,  the  infant  muft  be  wrapped 
.  in  a  warm  receiver,  and  given  to  the  nurfe  to  be  walh- 
ed  and  dreffed. 

The  parts  of  the  woman  muft  now  be  gently  wiped, 
a  warm  foftr  cloth  muft  be  applied,  and  a  proper  time. 
'  waited  for  the  feparation  of  the  plaeenta. 

This  is  alfo  the  work  of  nature,  and  feldom  requires 
more  force  to  bring  it  along  than  if  it  lay  entirely 
loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Thus,  in  pulling, 
no  greater  force  fhould  be  employed  than  is  juft  fuffi- 
cieut  to  put  the  funis  on  the  ftretch  :  for  if  it  is  al¬ 
ready  feparated,  no  violence  is  neceflary  to  extraCl  it; 
and  if  the  adhefion  is  very  firm,  all  violent  efforts  are 
improper,  and  often  followed  with  moft  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  Its  advancing  is  known  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  and  fhifting  of  the  abdominal  tu¬ 
mor,  and  by  the  lengthening  of  the  cord-  By  the 
fpontaneous  contraction  of  the  uterus,  this  feparation 
is  effeCted ;  the  expulfion  will  be  flower  or  more  expe¬ 
ditious,  according  to  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  wo¬ 
man,  according  to  the  number  of  children  fhe  has  born, 


and  according  to  the  duration  or  violence  of  the  la¬ 
bour  ;  it  is  eafier  and  fooner  feparated  in  a  firft  birth, 
when  the  woman  is  in  good  health, and  when  the  labour 
has  been  properly  managed.  In  moft  cafes,  this  fepara¬ 
tion  is  accomplifhed  within  half  an  hour  after  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  child.  It  adheres  moft  firmly  after  pre¬ 
mature  births,  when  the  woman  has  been  fickly  during 
pregnancy,  where  the  labour  has  been  tedious  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  when  hafty  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
trad  it.  A  finger,  or  finger  and  thumb,  guided  by 
the  funis,  and  introduced  within  the  vagina,  to  bring 
down  the  edge,  will  remove  any  difficulty  occafioned 
by  the  centre  or  bulky  part  paffing  the  uterine  or  va¬ 
ginal  orifice. 

When  it  becomes  neceflary  to  employ  force  in  ex¬ 
tracting  the  placenta,  which  is  never  requifite  but  in 
cafes  of  flooding,  when  the  woman  has  been  in  bad 
health  during  pregnancy,  when  fhe  has  fuffered  much 
in  time  of  labour,  or  when  the  firing  has  been  torn 
from  it  (though  the  firft  of  tliefe  cafes  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  wherein  the  praClice  is  abfolutely  proper),  the 
method  of. doing  it  is  as  follows:  In  ordinary  cafes, 
the  woman  fhould  be  laid  on  her  back  or  fide  ;  but 
when  the  belly  is  pendulous,  or  when  the  placenta  is 
attached  to  the  fundus  uteri,  fhe  muft  be  placed  on  her 
knees,  which  is  the  moft  convenient  pofture. 

The  accoucheur,  though  with  a  certain  degree  of 
courage,  yet  with  the  utmoft  poffible  tendernefs,  muft 
then  pafs  his  hand  well  lubricated  through  the  vagina 
into  the  uterus,  and  feel  for  the  convex  body  of  the 
after-birth  ;  if  the  chord  be  entire,  this  will  direCt 
him  ;  if  not,  he  muft  feel  for  the  loofe  membranes  at 
the  edge  of  the  cake,  and  muft  not  be  deceived  by 
coagula  of  blood  that  lie  in  the  way  ;  if  the  uterus  be 
conftriCted  in  the  middle  like  a  fand-glafs,  a  circum- 
flance  that  fometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs,  this  muft 
be  overcome  by  a  gradual  dilatation  with  one  finger 
after  another,  till  the  whole  hand  in  a  conical  manner 
can  fafely  be  paffed.  He  muft  not  content  himfelf 
with  feeling  a  part ;  he  fhould  be  able  to  move  his 
fingers  round  the  whole  body  of  the  cake ;  the  adhe¬ 
fion  muft  be  fepz rated  very  gradually,  in  a  direClion 
from  the  fides  round  and  round  1’he  placenta  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  uterus,  as  well  by  its  foftnefs  as  by 
its  convex  puckered  feel.  This  convexity  increafes  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  uterus  contracts  :  hence 
the  middle  part  or  centre  of  the  placenta  is  firft  de¬ 
tached  ;  and  if  the  edges  are  carefully  feparated,  by 
gently  palling  the  fingers  behind*  the  whole  body  be¬ 
comes  loofe  and  difengaged,  which  muft  now  be 
brought  along  with  great  caution,  that  no  part  be  left 
behind,  and  that  n®  injury  be  done  to  the  woman  in 
making  the  extraction. 

Though  bad  confequences  fometimes  follow  from 
the  retention  of  the  placenta,  yet  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  if  thefe  are  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
dangerous  floodings,  convulfions,  deliquia,  inflamma¬ 
tion,  of  the  uterus,  fever,  &c.  that  may  be  induced 
from  the  prepofterous  praClice  of  paffing  the  hand  to 
make  the  extraction  :  and  would  it  not  in  general  be 
better  to  confine  the  praClice  of  introducing  the  hand, 
to  cafes  of  uterine  hemorrhagies  only  ?  Where  the  ad¬ 
hefion  is  fo  firm  as  to  require  force,  or  where  its  place 
of  attachment  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  by 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  the  edge  may  be  brought 
dowrsj 
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Difficult  down,  la  It  not  by  far  the  fafeft  and  the  mofl  rational 
.  1'al>our-  practice  univerfally  to  truft  to  nature?  Should  the 
jnouth  or  body  of  the  uterus  become  con  drifted  be¬ 
fore  the  reparation  is  effefted,  no  matted;  little  is  to 
be  dreaded :  it  will  afterwards  kindly  dilate  ;  and  the 
feparation  and  expulfion  will  fpontaneoufly  be  accom- 
pliihed  with  as  much  fafety  as  in  other  animals,  where 
no  force  is  ever  ufed.  Let  every  candid  praftitioner 
acknowledge,  that  for  one  inftance  where  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  has  been  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences,  a  precipitate  or  forcible  extraftion  has 
proved  fatal  to  hundreds. 

After  the  delivery  of  child  and  placenta,  the  wo¬ 
man  muft  reft  a  few  minutes  ;  her  ftrength  and  fpirits 
maybe  recruited  by  fome light  nourifhing  cordial ;  the 
wet  cloths,  Sic.  muft  then  be  removed ;  the  bed  muft 
be  properly  fhifted  and  adjufted ;  and  a  gentle  com- 
preffion  muft  be  made  on  the  abdomen. 

During  lying-in,  the  woman  fhould  avoid  company 
and  noife  ;  her  drefs  and  bed-linens  fhould  be  often 
changed  ;  flie  fhould  avoid  every  means  of  being 
overheated  ;  and  with  regard  to  her  diet,  it  fhould, 
for  the  firft  week  at  leaft,  be  very  light  and  of  eafy 
digeftion. 

Chap.  II.  Laborious  or  difficult  Labotir. 

itamlluns  When  the  birth  is  protrafted  beyond  the  ordi- 
®utii„cs.  nary  time,  or  when  the  child’s  head,  though  natu¬ 
rally  prefenting,  cannot  be  brought  forwards  with¬ 
out  affiftance,  the  labour  is  accounted  difficult  or  la¬ 
borious. 

Though  the  caufes  of  laborious  births  are  various  and 
complicated,  they  may  in  general  be  confidered  as  de¬ 
pending, 

I.  On  the  mother. 

Ii.  On  the  child. 

III.  On  the  fecundines. 

I.  The  birth  may  be  protrafted,  or  the  labour-pains 

interrupted,  by, 

( i.)  Debility  in  the  mother,  arifing, 
a  From  difeafe,  viz. 

1.  Flooding. 

2.  Epileptic  fits. 

3.  Cramp  ifti  fpafms. 

4.  Lownefs  and  faintifhnefs. 

5.  Inflammatory  diathefis. 

6.  Colic. 

7.  Naufeating  ficknefs  and  vomiting. 

8.  Heftic  or  confumptive  habit. 

I  From  paffions  of  the  mind. 

c  From  mifmanagement  in  time  of  labour. 

(2.)  Local  complaints  in  the  parts,  or  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  viz. 

a  In  the  bones,  occafioning  narrownefs  and  di- 

ftortion. 

b  In  the  foft  parts,  viz. 

1.  Drynefs  and  conftriftion  of  the  vagina. 

2.  Thicknefs  and  rigidity  of  the  os  tineas. 

3.  Scirrhous  or  polypous  tumors  about  thefe 
parts 

4.  Accumulated  faeces  in  the  inteftines. 

5.  Stone  in  the  urethra. 

6.  Prolapfus  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  rec¬ 
tum. 
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7,  Obliquity  of  the  uterus.  Difficufj 

II.  Difficulties  alfo  arife  on  the  part  of  the  child,  Labour’ 

viz.  — y— . 

i4  From  the  bulk  and  offification  of  the  head. 

2.  The  fituation  in  which  the  head  prefents. 

3.  Large  broad  ffioulders,  or  their  tranfverfe  defeent 
through  the  pelvis. 

III.  The  feeundines,  viz. 

1.  The  rigidity  of  the  membranes,  and  the  con¬ 
trary. 

2.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  water. 

3.  The  funis  umbilicalis  too  long  or  too  fhort. 

4 .  The  prolapfus  of  the  funis  before  the  child’* 
head  :  and, 

5.  The  attachment  of  the  placenta  towards  the  cer¬ 
vix  or  os  uteri. 

The  treatment  of  laborious  births  requires  a  very 
nice  and  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  other  circumftances,  from  whence  only  wc 
can  judge  when  affiftance  becomes  requifite,  and  how 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  beft  advantage.  That  pain 
and  mifery  is  the  unavoidable  and  infeparable  attendant 
of  child-bearing,  though  dealt  out  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  to  different  fubjefts,  the  teftimony  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  all  ages,  as  well  as  daily  experience,  bear 
witnefs  :  nor  is  the  eafieft  labour  altogether  exempted 
from  pain,  even  under  the  moil  favourable  circumftan¬ 
ces.  The  delivery,  however,  promifes  to  be  fafe  and 
eafy,  when  the  woman  is  of  proper  age,  in  good 
health,  the  child  prefenting  right,  and  the  pelvis  well 
proportioned ;  but  the  force  of  the  natural  pains  may 
be  interrupted,  and  of  confequence  labour  be  retarded, 
from, 

I.  Debility  in  the  mother,  arifing  from 

a  Difeafe.  This  may  appear  under  various  forms  ; 
as, 

1  ft,  A  flooding.  Which  is  very  alarming,  even  along 
with  labour-pains  :  though  lefs  fo  in  this  cafe  than 
when  at  a  diftance  from  full  time  ;  becaufe  as  the  la-  *  I 
bour-pains  increafe,  the  hemorrhagy  very  generally 
abates :  or  if  not,  breaking  the  membranes  when  the 
aperture  of  the  os  uteri  is  fufficient  to  admit  the  hand, 
feldom  fails  to  produce  that  effeft.  The  woman  in 
this  cafe  muft  be  kept  cool.  Opiates  muft  be  admini- 
ttered;  fhe  muft  be  comforted  with  the  beft  affurances 
of  a  happy  delivery  ;  and  the  natural  pains  muft  be 
waited  for. 

But  if  the  henjorrhagy  proceeds  from  a  feparation 
of  the  placenta,  attached  towards  the  cervix  or  orifi- 
cium  uteri ;  in  this  unhappy  cafe,  the  whole  body  of 
the  cake  may  be  completely  feparated  before  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  uterus  be  fufficient  for  allowing  the  head  to 
pafs;  and  the  deluge  may  be  fo  fudden  and  impetuous, 
that  the  woman  will  fink  immediately  under  it.  Break¬ 
ing  the  membranes,  and  making  the  delivery,  either 
by  turning  the  child,  or  extracting  with  the  forceps 
or  crotchet,  according  to  circumftances,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  is  confident  with  the  mother's  fafety,  is 
the  only  expedient  by  which  the  threatening  cata- 
Itrophe  may  be  prevented. 

idly.  Epileptic  fits  may  in  like  manner  retard  la¬ 
bour,  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother.  If  the 
child  is  not  thrown  off  by  a  few  fits,  which  is  often 
the  cafe,  the  delivery  fhould  be  effefted  as  leon  as 
poffible. 

3dly> 
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ilt  gdly,  Crampifh  fpafms  ip  the  thighs,  legs,  rarely  in 

ir-  the  belly,  are  very  troublefome.  They  depend  on  the 
preffure  of  the  head  on  the  nerves  as  it  paffes  through 
the  pelvis,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  delivery ;  which, 
ps  thefe  pains  are  feldom  if  ever  attended  with  danger, 
is  not  to  be  forced  on  this  account.  Breaking  the  mem¬ 
branes  will  fometimes  remove  them. 

4thly,  Lownefs  and  faintilhnefs  often  occur,  and 
frequently  prove  the  caufe  of  protracted  labour. 

No  general  rules  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
{low  labour  can  be  recommended.  The  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  where  fo  many  circumftauces  may  occur,  mult 
be  fuited  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  every 
particular  cafe  will  in  forme  meafure  require  a  different 
management.  Much  depends  on  the  prudence  and 
judgment  of  the  attentive  praCtitioner.  For  inllance, 
when  the  woman  is  nervous,  low-fpirited,  or  weakly, 
from  whatever  caufe,  in  general  her  ftrength  mull  be 
fupported  :  fhe  rnuft  not  be  put  on  labour  too  early  ; 
{he  mull  avoid  heat,  fatigue,  and  every  means  of  ex- 
haufting  her  flrength  or  fpirits.  When  fhe  is  reillefs, 
or  the  pains  trifling  and  unprofitable,  opiates  are  par¬ 
ticularly  indicated  ;  they  remove  fpurious  or  grinding 
pains,  recruit  the  fpirits,  procure  reft,  and  amufctinVe. 
Tittle  elfe  for  the  moft  part  is  to  be  done.  If  the  ute¬ 
rus  onee  begins  to  dilate,  though  the  dilatation  goes 
on  flowly,  it  is  by  much  the  beft  and  fafelt  pra&ice  to 
Tio  nothing  but  regulate  the  management  as  above. 
The  pains  at  laft  will  become  ftrong  and  forcing;  and 
the  delivery,  even  where  the  patient  has  been  very 
weakly,  will  often  Slave  a  fafe  aad  happy  termination. 
In  thefe  tedious  labours,  if  the  flrength  of  the  woman 
be  properly"  fupported,  every  thing  almoft  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  nature.  Forcible  means  fhould  be  the  lad 
refource. 

5thly,  Inflammatory  diathefis.  in  young  fubjedls  of 
ftrong  rigid  fibres  and  plethoric  habits,  rnuft  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  venfediion,  an  open  belly,  and  cooling  re¬ 
gimen. 

6thly,  Colic. — Many  women  have  fevere  attacks  of 
this  difcafe  immediately  before  the  labour-pains  come 
on  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  fufficiently  obvious  :  the 
belly,  w'hich  formerly  rofe  fo  high  that  the  fun¬ 
dus  of  the  womb  preffed  againft  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
afterwards  fubiiding,  by  the  child’s  finking  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  womb,  and  the  oval  of  the  head  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  oval  of  the  bafin,  the  contents  of 
the  inteftincs  will  be  forced  lower  and  lower,  and  the 
ftrait  gut  will  be  diflended.  Hence  colic-pains,  irri¬ 
tation,  and  uneafinefa,  a  frequent  defire  to  go  to  ftool, 
or  frequent  loofe  ftools,  generally  enfue.  'I^he  beft  pal  ¬ 
liative  remedy  is  to  injedl  emollient  glyfters  repeatedly 
till  the  bowels  be  entirely  emptied.  Although  fome 
degree  of  purging  fhould  attend  the  tenefmus,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  wafh  the  ftrait  gut,  by  the  life  of  one 
or  more  glyflers.  Ihe  irritating  caufe  being  in  this 
way  removed,  an  opiate,  if  no  inflammatory  heat  or. 
fever  prevents,  may  be  afterwards  given  with  advan¬ 
tage 

7thly,  Naufeating  ficknefs,  with  vomiting. — When 
thefe  fymptoms  occur,  warm  water  or  chamomile-tea 
moft  be  drunk  freely.  Sicknefis  and  vomiting  happen 
in  fome  degree  in  the  eafieft  labours.  Sometimes  they 
proceed  from  a  difordered  ftate  of  the  ftomach  ;  but 
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in  general  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  well-  difficult 
known  fympathy  of  the  womb  with  the  flomach  ;  and  k*°uur-  ^ 
accompany  the  flretching  of  the  os  uteri  only. 

Sthly,  Heltic  or  confumptive  habit  — It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  thing  to  attend  a  labouring  woman  in  this  Hate. 

The  pains  are  weak  and  trifling  ;  fhe  cannot  force 
much  down;  and  fhe  is  feeble,  andliableto  faint  when 
the  pain  goes  off.  But  however  apparently  exhaufted, 
the  progrefs  of  labour  goes  on,  in  moft  cafes,  much 
better  than  could  be  well  expelled.  The  orifice  of  the 
womb  gives  little  refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  pains, 
weak  and  trifling  as- they  are;  the  parts  are  foft  and 
lax,  and  foon  ftretch  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  if  there 
be  no  fault  in  the  pelvis,  the  cmld  readily  obtains  a 
paffage. 

Here  little  is  to  be  done  but  fupplying  the  patient 
from  time  to  time  with  light  nourifhment ;  with  cor¬ 
dials  that  do  not  heat :  and  keeping  up  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  cool  air  all  around  her :  for  this  purpofe  the 
curtains  fhould  be  quite  drawn  aliee,  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  widely  opened  ;  and  fhe  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
pofition  with  her  head  and  bread  well  raifed,  that  an 
eafy  refpiration  may  be  promoted.  Heflie  women  un¬ 
der  proper  management  jarely  fink,  immediately  after 
delivery;  they  generally  furvive a  week  or  longer,  tho’ 
they  feldom  yutliv  the  month. 

/>.  Pafiions  of  the  mind.  Any  piece  of  news  in 
which  the  patient,  her  family,  or  relations  are  inte- 
refled,  fhould  be  carefully  concealed,  as  well  as  every¬ 
thing  that  tends  in  general  to  affect  the  pafiions ;  as 
labour  may  not  only  be  interrupted  from  this  caufe,. 
but  the  moll  dangerous  fymptoms,  as  floodings,  con- 
vulfions,  dcliquia,  and  fatal  fyncope,  may  be  induced. 

c.  From  milmnnagement  in  time  of  labour  often  a- 
rifes  debility^  fo  that  the  patient's  ftrength  isexhaufl- 
ed,  the  pains  at  length  entirely,  ceafe,  and  the  head 
of  the  child  remains  locked  in  the  pelvis,  merely  from- 
w-ant  of  force  or  pain  to  pufh.it  forwards.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  labour  has  the  appearance  of  being  tedious,, 
the  woman’s  patience  rnuft,  as  much  as  poffible,  be 
fupported.  During  the  grinding  pains,  fhe  mud  be 
kept  cool  and  quiet:  opiates  may  be  exhibited  to  pafs 
the  time,  till  the  forcing  throes,  enfue,  when  fhe  will 
acquire  refolution,  the  parts  will  dilate  kindly,  and  the 
labour  end  happily;  whereas,  if  fhe  confides  herfelfia 
labour  from  the  earlied  appearance  of  grinding  pains,, 
fhe  is  frightened,  at  the  lengtfi  of  time,  and  her  patience 
runs  out.  Slo\v  lingering  labours  happen  chiefly  to  el¬ 
derly  women  having  a  rigidity  in  the  parts,  to  nervous 
fub;e£ts,  and  to  fuch  as  have  been  weakly  during  preg¬ 
nancy.  It  is  of  great  confequence,  and  the  advice 
cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  to  avoid  exhauiling 
the  woman’s  flrength  too  much  at  fird. 

2.  Local  complaints  in  the  parts,  or  their  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

a.  Narrownefs  or  diftortion  of  the  bones  of  the  pel¬ 
vis.  Where  there  is  any  material  defeft  in  this  cavity, 
a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  form  and  drufture  of 
the  parts  will  enable  us  to  judge.  If,  from  the  figure 
of  the  woman’s  body,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  a  faulty 
pelvis ;  if  the  fpine  is  twided,  the  legs  crooked,  the 
breaft-bone  raifed,  or  the  ched  narrow  ;  whether  the 
pelvis_  be  a  deeded  or  not,  file  will  require  a  particular 
management ;  for  the  conditutioa  of  fuch  women  is 
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Difficult  weak  and  feeble,  and  they  cannot  be  much  Confined  to 
.  4  our‘  bed  on  account  of  their  breathing.  We  can  never  be 

abfolutely  certain  of  a  diftortion  of  the  pelvis  (except 
when  the  diftortion  is  confined  to  the  inferior  aper¬ 
ture)  till  the  uterine  orifice  is  confiderably  dilated. 
After  this  time,  if  the  pains  are  ftrong  and  forcible, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  makes  no  advance,  a  narrow 
pelvis  or  large  head  is  to  be  fufpeCted.  The  pelvis 
may  be  faulty  at  the  brim,  bottom,  or  in  the  cavity  or 
capacity.  The  firft  of  thcfe,  which  moft  frequently 
occurs,  is  the  moft  difficult  to  be  difeovered.  The  fe- 
cond  can  be  readily  perceived  by  the  .touch  :  for  we 
can  feel  the  defers  in  the  ftiape  of  the  os  lacrum  and 
coccyx,  in  the  pofitjbn  of  the  ifdvia,  and  in  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  pubes  ;  and  where  the  diftortion  is  fo  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  whole  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  affeCted, 
the  ftiape  of  the  woman’s  body,  the  flow  progrefs  of 
the  labour,  and  the  ftate  of  the  parts  to  the  touch,  will 
afford  fufficient  information. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  we  can  only  know  the  diftortion  by 
the  fymptoms;  for  we  fhould  not  attempt  to  introduce 
the  hand  till  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  dilated :  ft  is 
afterwards  unneceffary  ;  for  wc  know  that  the  pelvis  is 
too  fmall,  or  the  head  too  large,  by  its  not  advancing 
in  proportion  to  the  pains,  and  by  feeling  a  (harp 
ridge  like  a  fow’s  back  on  the  top  of  the  child’s  head, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  bones  rifing  over  each  other 
in  confequence  of  the  preffure. 

How  long  nature,  in  fuch  circumftances,  can  fup- 
port  the  conflict,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  when  things  are  properly  .prepared  for 
the  advance  of  the  child,  when  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
labour  is  aecomplifhed,  but  its  progrefs  is  then  fuf- 
pended,  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  the  midwife  whe¬ 
ther  the  obftacle  is  to  be  referred  to  the  child  or  to  the 
mother ;  and  a  man-midwife  ought  to  be  immediately 
called  in. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  declines ;  if  the  head,  from 
being  locked  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  begins  to 
fwell,  and  the  parts  of  the  woman  to  be  affeCted  with 
tumefaCtion  and  inflammation  ;  nature,  in  this  cafe, 
feems  infufficient,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  longer  to 
delay  the  proper  means  of  making  the  delivery ;  as 
mother,  or  child,  or  both,  may  fall  a  victim  to  our 
negleCt.  We  muft  not,  however,  allow  ourfelves  to 
be  impofed  on,  either  by  the  impatience  of  the  di- 
ftreffed  mother,  or  by  the  clamours  of  the  officious 
impertinents  about  her.  In  affording  that  affiftance 
we  are  able  to  give,  we  are  only  to  be  directed  by  the 
fymptoms  of  the  cafe :  we  muft  remember,  that  the 
gentleft  affiftance  our  hands  or  inftruments  in  laborious 
births  can  afford,  is  always  attended  with  hazard  and 
rifle  ;  that  if  inftruments  be  applied  too  early,  nature 
will  be  thus  interrupted  in  her  work,  and  the  moft  fatal 
confequences  may  enfue  ;  and  that  if  affiftance  be  de¬ 
layed  too  long,  the  mother  may  die  undelivered  :  we 
ought,  however,  to  be  informed,  that  the  former  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  too  early  recourfe  to  forcible  means, 
where,  in  time,  nature  unaffifted  might  do  her  bufinefs, 
has  proved  by  far  more  fatal  than  the  latter.  We 
ought  therefore  carefully  to  confider  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  patient,  and  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
that  we  may  hit  the  proper  time  of  making  the  delivery; 
which,  in  thefe  laborious  labours,  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
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cult  to  determine  ;  yet  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  im-  D  fficn* 
portance,  as  there  is  always  one,  often  two  or  more  LabouIl 
lives  at  ftake,  and  the  accoucheur  is  accountable  for  ’  'r~m 
the  confequences  offhis  mifconduCt  or  negleCt. 

1.  The  fault  may  be  in  the  foft  parts :  as, 

1.  Drynefs  and.  conftriCtion  of  the  vagina.  Here 
all  ftretching  and  fcooping  is  to  be  avoided.  The  na¬ 
tural  moifture  is  to  be  fupplied  by  lubricating  with  po¬ 
matum  or  butter,  or  by  throwing  up  injections  of 
warm  oil ;  the  parts  are  likewife  to  be  relaxed  by  the 
application  of  warm  ftupes,  or  by  warm  fteams  direct¬ 
ed  to  them. 

2.  Thicknefs  and  rigidity  of  the  os  tineas.  This 
happens  chiefly  in  women  well  advanced  in  life,  where 
the  parts  open  more  flowly,  and  the  labour  generally 
proves  more  tedious.  Here  alfo  little  is  to  be  done  but 
waiting  on  with  patience,  comforting  the  woman  as 
well  as  poffible,  and  giving  an  opiate  from  time  to 
time.  The  parts  may  he  relaxed  with  batter  or  po¬ 
matum,  by  throwing  into  the  vagina  injections  of 
warm  oil,  or  by  the  application  of  warm  ftupes  to  the 
os  externum.  Every  forcible  attempt  to  open  or 
ftretch  the  uterus,  as  fome  authors  prefume  to  advife, 
is  apt  to  induce  inflammation  and  its  confequences,  and 
to  interrupt  the  natural  pains:  it  is  therefore  univer* 
fally  the  fafeft  practice  to  truft  in  every  cafe  to  thefe; 
though  tedious,  or  even  violent,  the  labour  for  the 
moft  part  \yill  end  more  happily,  and  the  woman  re¬ 
cover  better,  than  if  force  had  been  employed. 

3.  Polypous  tumors,  &c. — There  is  feldom  occa- 
fion,  in  cafe  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina,  to  dilate  with 
the  fcalpel,  to  remove  polypous  tumors  by  exci'fion,  or 
to  cut  upon  and  extraCt  a  ftone  from  the  urethra  in 
time  of  labour.  But  if  circumftances  are  urgent,  fuch 
expedients  are  fafe  and  practicable,  and  warranted  by 
many  precedents. 

4.  Accumulated  fieces  in  the  inteftines  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  removed  by  repeated  emollient  glyfters  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  approaching  labour. 

5.  A  (tone  in  the  urethra,  if  it  cannot  be  pufhed 
back,  muft  be  cut  upon  and  extracted,  as  already  ad- 
vifed. 

6.  Prolapfus  of  the  uterus  may  happen  even  at  full 
time,  in  a  pelvis  too  wide  in  all  its  dimenfions  ;  for 
which,  however,  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  fupport 
the  uterus  in  time  of  a  pain,  that  the  ftretching  of  the 
parts  may  be  gradual.  Prolapfi  of  the  vagina  and 
return  muft  be  reduced  ?t  the  remiffion  of  the  pain, 
and  a  return  by  gentle  preffure  muft  be  prevented. 

7.  Obliquity  of  the  uterus,  though  a  favourite  theo¬ 
ry  of  fome  authors,  never  happens  in  fuch  a  dergee  as 
to  influence  delivery,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  pendulous 
abdomen,  or  where  it  depends  on  the  make  or  diftor¬ 
tion  of  the  pelvis.  The  firft  of  thefe,  though  it  may, 
by  throwing  the  child’s  head  over  the  pubes,  occafion 
perhaps  fome  little  delay,  will  feldom  prove  any  mate¬ 
rial  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  the  labour. 

II.  The  protraftion  of  labour  may  depend  on  the  child, 
and  may  arife  from, 

i  ft,  the  bulk  or  offification  of  the  head. 

There  may  be  either  a  natural  difproportion  between 
the  head  and  body,  or  the  fwelling  may  be  occafioned 
by  a  putrid  emphyfema  in  confequence  of  the  child’s 
death,  or  the  enlargement  may  proceed  from  a  hydro¬ 
cephalus. 
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Difficult  cephalus.  The  firft  of  thefe  cafes  can  only  be  difco- 
Labour'  vered  by  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  labour,  when  the 
^  pains  are  ftrong  and  frequent,  the  foft  parts  fufficiently 
dilated,  the  woman  in  good  health,  and  ns  other  ap¬ 
parent  caufe  to  account  for  the  remora.  The  fecond 
is.  difcovered  from  the  hiitory  of  the  cafe,  from  the 
common  fymptoms  of  a  dead  child,  wt.  the  puffy  em- 
phyfematous  feel  of  the  prefenting  part  of  the  head, 
and  from  the  feparation  of  the  cuticle  when  touched. 
I.aftly,  the  hydrocephalus  is  difcovered  by  the  head 
falling  down  in  the  pelvis  in  a  large  bulky  form,  by 
the  bones  of  the  head  being  feparated  at  eonfiderable 
diftances,  nd  by  a  fluctuation  evident  to  the  touch. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  here  be  obferved,  that 
.  the  moft  probable  or  fufpicious  fymptoms  of  the  child’s 
death  are  often  deceitful. 

From  whatever  caufe  the  head  is  enlarged,  if  the 
difficulty  arifes  from  this  caufe,  and  the  force  of  the 
pains  prove  infufficient  to  pufh  the  head  forwards,  re¬ 
course  mull  be  had  to  inftruments ;  and  if  the  bulk  of 
the  head  is  too  large  to  pafs  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
the  cranium  muft  be  opened  to  dimini  h  its  fize,  and 
the  brain  evacuated  previous  to  the  extraction. 

2dly,  The  pofition  of  the  head,  which  may  be 
Squeezed  into  the  pelvis  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  that  comprelfion  neceffary  for  its  palling.  Such 
a  caufe  of  difficulty,  however,  more  feklom  occurs 
than  many  authors  have  imagined.  The  rafli  and  pre- 
pofterous  application  of  inftruments  has,  in  fuch  cafes, 
proved  the  bane  of  thoufands.  Here  though  the  la¬ 
bour  will  prove  more  painful  and  more  tedious,  yet 
nature  in  general,  unaffifted,  will  accomplifh  iier  own 
work  with  more  fafety  to  mother  and  child,  than  by 
the  intrufion  of  officious  hands.  Turning  here  is 
always  difficult,  often  dangerous.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  will  hold  of  inftruments,  which  fhould  never  be 
employed  but  when  alarming  fymptoms  occur :  the 
affertion  perhaps  is  not  more  bold  than  true,  that,  in 
general,  the  moft  difadvantageous  pofition  in  which 
the  head  can  offer  is  not  fufficient,  without  lome  other 
oaufe  concurring,  either  to  prevent  delivery,  or  to  en¬ 
danger  the  life  of  mother  or  Child  fo  much  as  would 
be  done  by  the  movement  of  the  gentleft  hands.  Yet, 
in  fome  cafes,  where  the  woman  is  weak  and  exhauft- 
ed,  and  the  pains  trifling ;  if  the  head  of  the  child 
be  large,  the  hones  firm,  and  the  futures  clofely  con- 
nedled ;  or  if  there  be  any  degree  of  narrownefs  in 
the  pelvis,  a  difficult  labour  is  to  be  expe&ed ;  and 
the  life  of  both  mother  and  child  will  depend  on  a 
well-timed  and  fkilful  application  of  the  furgeon’s 
hands. 

The  unfavourable  pofition  of  the  head  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  two  kinds,  which  include  a  eonfiderable  va¬ 
riety.  t  When  the  fontanella,  or  open  of  the  head, 
prefents  inftead  of  the  vertex.  2.  Face  cafes. 

If  no  other  obftacle  appe  rs  but  the  prefenting  of. 
the  fontanella,  the  labour  w  ill  by  proper  management 
generally  end  well;  and  much  injury  may  be  done  by 
'  the  intrufion  of  officious  hands. 

Face-cafes  are  the  moft  difficult  and  laborious  of  all 
kinds  of  births ;  and  out  lncceis  in  thefe  will  chiefly 
depend  upon  a  prudent  man  igement,  by  carefully  lup- 
porting  the  fl length  of  the  woman.  The  varieties  of 
face  cafes  are  known  by  the  dirt&lon  of  the  chin;  for 
the  lact  may  pnfent,  1.  With  the  chin  to  the  pubes  : 
Von.  XI.  Fart  lx. 
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2.  To  the  facrum  5  3.  To  either  fide.  The  rule  in  Difficult 
all  thefe  cafes  is  to  allow  the  labour  to  go  on  till  the  ■Labour- 1 
face  be  protruded  as  far  down  as  poffible.  It  is  often  ' ' 
as  difficult  and  hazardous  to  pufli  back  the  child,  and 
to  bring  down  the  crown  or  vertex,  as  to  turn  the 
child  and  deliver  it  by  the  feet.  Sometimes  a  fkilful 
artift  may  fucceed  in  his  attempt  to  alter  the  pofition, 
when  he  has  the  management  of  the  delivery  from  the 
beginning ;  or,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  face  is  confi- 
derably  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  may  be  able  to  give 
affiftance  by  paffing  a  finger  or  two  in  the  child’s 
mouth,  and  pulling  down  the  jaw;  which  leffens  the 
bulk  of  the  head;  or,  by  preffing  on  the  chin,  to 
bring  it  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  when  the  crown 
getting  into  the  hollow  of  the  os  facrum,  the  head  will 
afterwards  pafs  eafily. 

3dly,  The  breadth  of  the  fhonlders,  or  their  tranf- 
verfe  defeent-  through  the  pelvis,  rarely  proves  the 
caufe  of  protrafted  labour.  The  head  is  always  pret¬ 
ty  far  advanced  before  any  obftruflion  can  arile  from 
this  caufe ;  and  if  the  head  has  already  puffed,  iu  a 
pain  or  two  the  fhoulders  will  follow.  The  fame  rea- 
foning  will  alfo  apply  with  regard*  to  the  aperture  of 
the  uterus  itfelf,  if  the  head  paffes  freely,  in  like 
manner  will  the  fhoulders  ;  the  os  uteri  rartly,  if  ever, 
is  capable  of  contra&ing  upon  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  thus  preventing  the  advance  of  the  fhoulders;  and 
fhould  this  prove  the  cafe,  what  can  we  do  but  wait 
with  patience  ?  After  the  delivery  of  the  head,  if  the 
woman  falls  into  deliquia,  or  if,  after  feveral  pains* 
the  fhoulders  do  not  follow,  and  the  child’s  life  be  in 
danger  from  delay,  we  fhould  naturally  be  induced  to 
help  it  forward  in  the  gentleft  manner  we  are  able,  by 
palling  a  finger  on  each  fide  as  far  at  the  axilla,  and 
thus  gradually  pulling  along. 

III.  Laftly,  From  the  fecundines,  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  fometimes  arife. 

ill,  The  rigidity  of  the  membranes,  and  the  con. 
trary.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes,  the  birth  is 
fometimes  rendered  tedious  ;  but  as  the  fame  effedt  is 
much  oftener  produced  by  the  oppofite  caufe,  and  the 
confequences  of  the  latter  are  more  troublefome  and 
dangerous  than  the  former,  we  fhould  always  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cautious  of  having  recourfe  to  the  common 
expedient  of  breaking  the  membranes,  which  ought 
never  to  be  done  till  we  be  certain  the  difficulty  de¬ 
pends  upon  this  caufe ;  and,  even  then,  the  head  of 
the  child  fhould  be  well  advanced,  and  the  membranes 
protruded  almoft  as  far  as  the  os  externum.  Many  in- 
conveniences  arife  from  a  premature  evacuation  of  the 
waters ;  for  thus  the  parts  become  dry  and  rigid,  a 
conftridtion  of  the  os  uteri  fora  time  enfues,  the  pains 
often  either  remit  or  become  lefs  ftrong  and  forcing, 
though  not  lefs  painful  and  fatiguing  ;  the  dilatation 
goes  on  fo  flow,  and  the  labour  becomes  fo  fevere, 
that  tlie  woman’s  ftrength  and  fpirits,  by  the  unpro¬ 
fitable  labour,  are  quite  overcome  and  exhaufted  ;  fo 
that  the  head  remains  confined  in  the  paffrgt,  merely 
from  want  of  force  of  pain  to  pufh  it  forwards.  The 
woman  in  the  beginning  of  labour  fhould  therefore  be 
treated  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  and  gentlenef,.  The 
work  of  nature  is  too  often  fpoiltd  by  officious  hands. 

She  fhould  be  feldom  touched  while  the  membranes  are 
whole,  left  they  fhould  be  ruptured  ;  and,  even  when 
touching  is  neceffary,  this  fhould  only  be  done  when 
-  5G  the 
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Difficult  the  pains  begin  to  remit,  and  the  tenfe  membranous 
.  lj:tbT°ur-  bag  to  relax. 

2d!y»  Too  great  a  quantity  of  water  may  prevent 
the  uterus  from  contracting,  and  thus  weaken  the  force 
of  the  pains.  Though  this  may,  however,  occafion  a 
delay,  it  will  never  be  attended  with  more  dangerous 
confequences ;  and  the  fame  advice  already  given  will 
hold  equally  good  in  this  cafe,  that  the  membranes 
fhould  never  be  broken  till  the  foft  parts  be  complete¬ 
ly  dilated  ;  and  we  are  allured  that  the  difficulty  or  de¬ 
lay  proceeds  only  from  this  caufe. 

3dly,  The  funis  umbilicalis  too  long.  The  funis 
may  be  faulty  from  its  too  great  length,  or  the  con¬ 
trary  :  thus  the  extraordinary  length,  by  forming  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  round  the  child’s  neck  or  body,  fome- 
times  proves'  the  caufe  of  protra&ing  the  labour.  But 
33  this  can  only  happen  when  the  chord  is  of  an  un¬ 
common  length,  there  i? generally  enough  left  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  exit  of  the  child  with  fafety  ;  and  it  is  time 
enough,  in  general,  after  the  chiid  is  born,  to  flip  the 
noofe  over  the  Ihoulders  or  head  :  there  is  feldom  oc- 
caf.on  to  divide  the  chord  in  the  birth;  a  practice  that 
inay  be  attended  with  trouble  and  hazard. 

The  practice  of  introducing  a  finger  in  ano,  to  prefs 
back  the  coccyx,  or  to  prevent  the  head,  when  it  ad¬ 
vances,  from  being  retrafted  by  circumvolutions  of  the 
chord,  is  now  entirely  laid  afide  ;  an  expedient  that 
tan  anfwer  no  end,  but  that  of  fretting  and  bruifing 
the  parts  of  the  mother,  and  injuring  thofe  of  the 
child. 

Funis  too  Ihort.  The  funis  is  fometimes  thick  and 
knotty,  or  preternaturally  thickened  by  difeafe.  In 
this  cafe,  part  of  the  placenta  may  be  feparated  as- the 
child  advances  through  the  pelvis,  and  thus  a  flooding 
will  enfue  ;  or  the  funis  may  be  a&ually  ruptured, 
tmd  occafion  the  death  of  the  child,  if  the  birth  does 
not  quickly  follow.  Such  cafes,  however,  rarely  hap¬ 
pen. 

An  inconvenience,  at  leaf!  fully  as  bad  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  may  arife  from  the  too  great  length  of  the  fu¬ 
nis,  though  it  may  depend  on  other  circumftances ; 

4thly,  The  prolapfus  of  the  funis  before  the  head. 
In  this  cafe,  the  funis,  if  poffiblc,  fhould  be  puflied 
up  above  the  prefenting  part ;  for,  if  the  labour  pains 
are  flow,  and  the  chord  becomes  cold,  or  the  pnlfation 
in  it  begins  to  grow  languid,  the  circulation  will  thus 
be  interrupted,  and  the  life  of  the  child  deftroyed.  If 
the  head  is  far  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  child’s 
life  in  danger,  the  delivery  may  be  performed  with  the 
forceps.  But  to  puffi  up  the  head,  and  turn  the  child 
with  a  view  to  preferve  its  life,  as  many  author’s  re¬ 
commend,  is  a  pra&ice  by  no  means  advifeable :  we 
fliould  feldom,  in  this  pofition,  be  enabled  to  fave  the 
child  ;  and  turning  under  fuch  circumftances  can  never 
be  done  but  at  the  immediate  hazard  of'  lofing  the 
mother 

5thly,  Placenta  attached  towards  the  cervix  or  os 
uteri.  This  cafe  is  truly  melancholy  ;  for,  if  the  de¬ 
livery  is  not  fpeedily  accompli  fhed,  the  effufion  from 
the  uterine  veffels  will  be  fo  copious  and  profufe,  that 
the  unfortunate  woman  muft  in  a  very  Ihort  time  |pe- 
rilh.  On  this  occafion  the  delivery  muft  be  conduft- 
*d  in  the  beft  mannef  the  judgment  and  ik ill  of  the 
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operator  can  direft,  and  with  as  much  expedition  as  Difficult 
the  fafety  of  the  mother  will  admit.  i.aiour.^ 

Thus,  in  moft  laborious  cafes,  provided  the  wo-  J* 
man’s  ftrength  be  fupported,  the  management  proper¬ 
ly  regulated,  the  natural  moifture  of  the  parts  when 
deficient  fupplied,  manual  affiftance  very  feldom  be¬ 
comes  requisite :  but  as  cafes  do  occur,  wherein  na¬ 
ture,  with  all  advantages,  will  fail,  and  the  common 
methods  of  relief  prove  unfuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  more  powerful  means,  while  the  woman  is  able 
to  fupport  the  confluft.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  the  ftrufture  and  ftate  of  the  parts,  and 
pofition  of  the  prefenting  part  of  the  child,  muft  very 
carefully  be  confidered. 

Method  of  Delivery  hy  Itijlruments. 

When  the  powers  of  nature  are  infufficient  to  expel 
the  child,  extraordinary  affiftance  muft  be  had  re¬ 
courfe  to.  In  laborious  births,  this  is  chiefly  of  two 
kinds. 

I.  The  head  is  either  extra tfted  as  it  prefents  :  or, 

II.  Its  diameter  ia  diminilhed  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
traction. 

The  head  may  be  detained  from  advancing  through 
the  pelvis  by  all  the  caufes  formerly  enumerated.— 

Tkefe  are  chiefly  included  in  four  general  ones. 

1 .  Weaknefs  in  the  mother. 

2.  Narrownefs  of  the  pelvis. 

3.  The  bulk  of  the  head  of  the  child  ;  or, 

4.  Its  difadvantageous  pofition. 

Whatever  is  the  caufe,  when  the  natural  pains  begin 
to  remit,  and  the  parts  of  the  woman  begin  to  fwell ; 
when  her  ftrength  declines,  her  pulfe  grows  feeble,  and 
there  is  no  profpeft  of  advantage  to  be  gained  by  de¬ 
lay  ;  meafures  muft  be  taken  for  affifting  the  delivery, 
otherwife  both  mother  and  child  may  perifh  from  ne- 
glea,  _ 

As  inftruments  are  never  to  be  employed  but  in  the 
moft  urgent  and  neceffitous  cafes,  and  exprefsly  with 
a  view  to  preferve  the  life  of  mother  or  child,  or  both; 
thofe  of  a  lafe  and  harmlefs  kind  fhould  always  be 
made  trial  of,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  a  deftru&ive 
nature. 

Ufe  of  the  Forceps. 

T hb  forceps  ra  an  inftrument  intended  to  lay  hold 
of  the  head  of  the  child  in  laborious  berths,  and  to  cx- 
traft  it  as  it  prefents.  This  inftrument,  as  now  im¬ 
proved,  in  the  hands  of  a  prudent  and  cautious  opera¬ 
tor,  may  be  employ  ed  without  doing  the  leaft  injury 
either  to  mother  or  child. 

In  every  obftetrical  cafe,  wherein  manual  affiftance 
becomes  neceffary,  the  contents  of  re<ftum  and  bladder 
fliould,  if  poffiblc,  be  previously  emptied. 

The  membranes  alfo  fhould  be  broken,  the  foft  parts 
completely  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  as  fat 
as  poffible  advanced,  previous  to  the  ufe  of  any  inftru¬ 
ment. 

The  form  and  ftrufture  of  the  parts  of  the  woman, 
the  fituation  and  progrefs  of  the  prefenting  part  of  the 
child,  muft  at  this  time  be  carefully  eonfidered.  The 
concavity  of  the  facrum,  for  inftance,  will  determine 
the  progrefs  of  the  labour.  The  touch  of  the  vertex, 
fontaccUa,  lambdoidal,  or  fagittal  future,  the  fore  or 
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(Difficult  back  part  of  the  ear,  or  fome  part  of  the  face,  will  af- 
Dabour.  certain  the  true  prefentation  of  the  child. 
w"'"v' ""  The  lower  the  head  is  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  our 
fuccefs  with  the  forceps  is  the  more  to  be  depended 
on.  For  when  it  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  inferior 
aperture,  by  means  of  this  inftrument  it  may  be  readi¬ 
ly  relieved  :  but  when  the  head  of  the  child  Is  con¬ 
fined  at  the  brim,  both  the  application  of-inftruments, 
I  ,  '  and  the  extra&ion  by  this  means,  are  exceedingly  dif¬ 

ficult  and  dangerous,  o 

The  head  may  be.fo  firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvis, 
that  the  forceps  can  neither  be  introduced  nor  fined 
without  bruifing  or  tearing  the  parts  of  the  woman  : 
whatever,  therefore,  infurmountable  difficulties  occur, 
either  in  applying  or  extracting  with  the  forceps,  the 
life  of  the  mother  mult  not  be  endangered  by  fruit- 
lefs  efforts  :  the  head  of  the  child  muft  immediately  be 
opened,  and  the  delivery  accomplifhed  without  further 
delay. 

In  laborious  births,  the  proper  forcep-cafes  may  be 
reduced  to  two,  which  include,  however,  a  confider- 
able  variety.  Thefe  are, 

I.  The  fmooth  part  of  the  cranium. 

II.  The  face,  prefenting. 

The  head  may  prefent, 

i  ft,  Naturally,  when  low  advanced  in  the  pelvis, 
with  the  vertex  to  the  pubes,  and  the  forehead  or  face 
in  the  hollow  of  the  facrum.  Or, 

2dly,  When  higher  in  the  pelvis,  the  vertex  may 
prefent  with  the  face  laterally,  the  ears  to  the  pubes 
and  facrum.  Or, 

3dly,  The  fontanel  may  prefent  with  the  face  to  the 
pubes  and  vertex  to  the  facrum ;  or  with  the  vertex 
to  the  pubes  and  face  to  the  facrum. 

i.  When  the  head  prefents  naturally.  The  woman 
in  this  cafe  mu  ft  be  placed  on  her  back  a-crofs  the 
bed,  properly  fupported ;  the  accoucheur,  feated  be¬ 
fore  or  in  a  kneeling  pofture,  after  gradually  lubri¬ 
cating  the  perinaeum  and  vagina,  muft  proceed  gently 
to  ftretch  the  parts,  by  palling  the  hand  in  a  conical 
manner  through  the  os  externum  vaginae,  pulhing  it 
forwards  by  the  fide  of  the  child’s  head,  till  it  ad¬ 
vances  as  far  as  an  ear,  if  poffible:  along  this  hand 
he  is  to  guide  a  blade  of  the  forceps,  which  with  the 
other  handjie  introduces  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
1  of  the  pelvis,  holding  the  handle  backwards  towards 
the  perinaenm,  and  keeping  the  clam  clofely  applied  to 
the  child’s  head.  This  muft  be  infinuated  very  gradually 
by  a  kind  of  wriggling  motion,  pulhing  it  on  till  the 
blade  is  applied  along  the  fide  of  the  head  over  the 
ear  ;  he  muft  then  gently  withdraw  the  firft  hand  from 
the  pelvis,  with  which  he  muft  fecure  the  handle  of 
the  blade  of  the  forceps  already  introduced,  till  the 
other  blade  be  palled  along  the  other  hand,  in  the 
fame  flow  cautious  manner  :  the  handles  muft  then  be 
brought  oppolite  to  each  other,  carefully  loeked,  and, 
left  they  flip  in  extracting,  properly  fecured  by  tying 
a  fillet  or  garter  round  them  ;  but  this  muft  be  loofed 
during  the  remiffion  of  pulling,  to  prevent  the  braih 
from  being  injured  by  the  preflure  The  extraction 
■mull  be  made  by  very  flow  and  gentle  degrees,  and 
with  one  hand  only,  while  the  other  is  employed  to 
guard  the  perinaeum  :  the  motion  in  pulling  fhould 
be  from  blade  to  blade  ;  the  accoucheur  -muft  reft  from 
time  to  time,  and,  if  the  pains  are  not  gone,  ihould 


always  in  his  efforts  only  co  operate  with  thofe  of  na*  D  ff 
ture.  The  child  and  mother  will  fuffer  lefs  by  going 
on  in  this  gradual  manner  than  by  precipitating  the 
birth,  which  can  never  be  done  but  at  the  rifle  of  de- 
ftroying  both.  If,  in  making  the  extraction,  the  for¬ 
ceps  flip,  they  muft  be  cautioufly  withdrawn  blade  by 
blade,  and  again  introduced  in  the  fame  manner.-— 
When  the  tumor  of  the  perinaeum  forms,  and  the 
vertex  begins  to  protrude  at  the  os  externum,  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  muft  rife  from  his  feat,  raife  the  handle 
gently  upwards,  and,  by  a  half-round  turn,  bring  the 
hind-head  from  under  the  fymphyfis  or  arch  of  the 
pubes  ;  remembering  carefully  to  guard  the  perinaeum 
from  laceration  and  its  confequences,  to  which  it  is  UoW 
fo  greatly  expofed. 

In  attempting  the  iqjtroduCtion  of  cither  blade,  if 
it  meets  with  any  interruption,  it  muft  be  as  often 
withdrawn,  and  puihed  up  again  in  a  proper  dire&ion, 
till  every  difficulty  be  furmounted  ;  and  if,  from  the 
fmallnefs  or  conftrlftion  of  the  parts,  the  introduction 
of  the  fecond  blade  ihall  feem  impracticable,  tha  for¬ 
mer  one  muft  be  witiidrawn,  and  the  latter  muft  be 
firft  introduced. 

2-  1  lie  vertex  may  prefent  with  the  face  laterally  in 
the  pelvis.  It  is  always  difficult  to  apply  the  forceps 
till  the  bulky  part  of  the  head  has  paffed  the  brim  ; 
and  here  it  is  not  only  .difficult  to  the  operator,  but 
extremdy  hazardous  to  the  patient,  to  introduce  this 
inftrument  till  the  ear  of  the  child  has  got  under  the 
pubes.  When  the  ears  thus  prefent  to  pubes  and  fa- 
crum,  the  woman  ihould  be  placed  on  her  fide  or 
knees  ;  the  moil  difficult  blade  of  the  forceps  ihould 
be  firft  applied,  which  is  the  one  under  the  pubes ; 
when  both  are  paffed,  and  properly  fecured,  the  pa¬ 
tient  ihould  again  be  turned  to  her  back,  before  the 
operator  attempts  to  extract,  and  the  head  in.  this 
cafe  (as  the  quarter-turn  can  feldom  be  made  with 
fafety)  ihould  be  delivered  in  the  manner  wherein  it 
prefents ;  becaufe,  when  confined  any  time  in  the  paf- 
fage,  its  figure  is  altered  by  the  overlapping  of  the 
bones,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  paffes  along,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  with  far  lefs  difficulty  than  to  attempt  to  puih  up 
and  make  the  mechanical  turns  ;  a  work  often  alto¬ 
gether  impracticable,  by  which  contufion  or  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  woman,  and  the  molt  fatal 
confequences,  may  be  occafioned.  The  handles  of  the 
forceps  muft  here  particularly  be  well  preffed  back¬ 
wards  towards  the  perinaeum,  that  the  clams  may  hu¬ 
mour  the  curvature  and  intruiion  of  the  facrum,  and 
accommodate  themfelves  to  the  form  of  the  child’s 
head. 

This  is  a  cafe  wherein  the  forceps  often  fail ;  if  fo, 
they  will  fometimes  fucceed  by  varying  the  mode  of 
application,  and  fixing  them  over  the  forehead  and 
occiput ;  if  this  method  fails  alfo,  the  fize  of  the  head 
m«ft  be  diminiihed,  and  the  extraction  made  with  the 
blunt  hook  or  crotchet. 

3.  The  fontanella  may  prefent  with  the  face  to  the  ■ 
pubes.  This  is  the  moft  common  of  the  fontanel 
cafes  ;  though  fometimes  the  face  is  lateral  in  the  pel¬ 
vis,  fometimes  diagonal,  and  fometimes  it  is  turned  to 
the  facrum.  The  true  pofition  is  afeertained  by  the 
direction  of  the  fontanel,  and  that  of  the  ear.  Here, 
as  in  ether  laborious  births,  nature  Ihould  be  intruded 
as  long  as  we  dare.  The  head  does  not  always  de- 
5  G  a  icend 
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Difficult  fcend  mechanically  through  the  capacity  of  the  pel- 
.  L-hour.  v;s>  as  fome  praftitioners  have  fuppofed  ;  nor  will 
’  the  deviation  from  its  ordinary  mode  of  defeent  al¬ 

ways  of  itfelf  influence  the  delivery,  at  leaft  very  rare¬ 
ly  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  extraordinary  a fli fi¬ 
ance.  In  whatever  manner  the  head  prefents,  when  it 
is  fituated  high  in  the  pelvis,  the  delivery  cannot  be 
effe&ed  without  difficulty  or  hazard ;  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  the  applicatioh  of  the  forceps  will  frequently 
baffle  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  accoucheur,  and  the 
confequences  of  fuch  attempts  may  prove  fatal  to  mo¬ 
ther  and  child. 

When  extreme  weaknefs  in  the  mother,  floodings, 
convulfions,  or  other  urgent  fymptoms,  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  force  the  delivery,  whether  the  face  be 'to 
pubes  or  facrum,  the  forceps  may  be  applied  along 
the  ears,  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire&ed  in  a  natural 
labour ;  and  the  bead,  for  the  reafons  already  'given, 
fhould  be  brought  al  ng  in  the  manner  it  prefeDts : 
the  extraction  fhould  be  made  with  great  deliberation, 
that  the  parts  of  the  woman  may  have  time  to  llretch  ; 
the  perineum  mud  be  carefully  fupported  ;  the  forceps 
muff  be  gently  releafed,  when  the  head  is  delivered  * 
and  the  reft  of  the  delivery  conduced  as  in  a  natural 
labour. 

In  this  cafe,  when  fituated  high  in  the  pelvis,  the 
fontanel  prefenting,  and  the  face  either  to  pubes  or 
facrum,  the  long  axis  of  the  head  interfefts  the  fhort 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  very  often,  though  the 
forceps  be  applied,  and  a  firm  hold  of  the  head  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  not  poffible  to  bring  it  along  with  all  the 
force  we  dare  exert.  If  this  method  therefore  fails, 
the  common  forceps  fhould  be  cautioufly  withdrawn, 
and  the  long  ones  applied,  if  poffible,  over  the  fore¬ 
head  and  occiput,  when  the  fize  of  the  head,  by  the 
compreffion  it  fuffers  in  paffing  along,  being  perhaps 
fomewhat  diminifhed,  the  extraction  will  be  fuccefsful- 
ly  performed.  This  method  alfo  failing,  previous  to 
the  operation  of  embryotomy,  Dr  Leak’s  forceps, 
with  the  third  blade,  may  he  had  recourfe  to.  But  of 
this  little  can  be  faid  with  confidence,  till  the  inftru- 
ment  has  been  more  generally  employed.  From  the 
difficulty  of  fucceediug  in  the  application  of  the  com¬ 
mon  forceps,  it  may,  a  priori ,  be  concluded,  that  the 
introduction  of  a  third  blade,  '  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  praCtitioner,  however  ingenious  the  invention, 
is  an  expedient  not  eafily  to  be  put  in  praClice.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  Roonhuyfe’s  lever,  or  a  blade  of  the  forceps 
paffed  up  between  the  pubes  and  fore  head  or  hind- 
head  of  the  child,  in  order  to  procure  the  delivery  of 
the  head,  to  be  recommended  in  fuch  cafes :  however 
fome  have  boafted  of  its  fuccefs,  it  is  an  inflrument 
that  may  do  much  mifehief ;  and  few  practitioners  can 
life  it  with  fafety. 

II.  Face  prefenting. — Of  laborious  births,  face-cafes, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  the  mo  ft  difficult  and 
the  moft  dangerous.  From  its  length,  roughnefs,  and 
inequality,  the  face  muff  occafion  greater  pain  ;  and 
from  the  folidity  of  the  bones,  it  mull  yield  to  the  pro¬ 
pelling  force  with  much  more  difficulty,  than  the 
fmooth.  moveable  body  of  the  cranium.  Face-cafes 
are  the  moft  troublefome  that  occur  in  the  praClice  of 
midwifery,  and  in  which  the  moft  expert  praClitioners 
may  be  foiled  in  their  attempts  ;  and  thefe  attempts,  if 
too  early  exerted,  will  be  followed  in  many  iuftances 
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with  Fatal  confequences.  Whatever  way  the  face  pre-  Difficult 
fents,  it  fliould  be  allowed  to  advance,  as  low  as  poffible  labour, 
in  the  pelvis ;  by  which  means  the  accefs  will  be  more 
eafy,  and  the  pofition,  for  the  application  of  inftru- 
ments,  more  favourable.  In  this  aukward  fituation, 
much  mifehief  may  be  done  by  rafhnefs  ;  whereas,  if 
time  be  allowed,  and  the  patieut  be  properly  fupport¬ 
ed,  the  delivery  will  generally  end  well. 

The  face  filay  prefent  with, 

1 .  The  chin  to  the  poibes. 

2.  to  the  facrum. 

3.  laterally. 

From  the  difficulty  of  applying  inftruments  in  thefe 
cafc3,  fome  authors  recommend,  as  an  univerfal  prac¬ 
tice,  to  turn  the  child,  and  deliver  by  the  feet.  But 
this  in  general  i3  a  dangerous  praClice,  and  feldom  of 
never  advifeable,  except  when  the  membranes  remain 
entire,  till  the  os  uteri  is  completely  dilated,  and  the 
head  continues  loofe  about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  and 
even  then  the  propriety  of  the  praClice  is  doubtful ; 
becaufe  if  the  head  is  fmall,  or  the  pelvis  be  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  the  face  will  defeend  without  much  difficul¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  otherwife,  befides  the  rifle  in  attempting  to 
turn,  the  child  may  be  loft  from  the  preffare  of  the 
chord,  or  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  head  after 
the  delivery  of  the  body. 

When  affillance  becomes  neceffary,  the  bed  prac¬ 
tice  in  face-cafes  is  the  following  :  Having  placed  the 
patient  in  a  convenient  pofture,  let  the  accoucheur  in 
the  gentleft  manner  pafs  his  hand  within  the  pelvis ; 
and,  during  the  remiffion  of  pain  only,  endeavour  to 
raife  the  head  of  the  child,  fo  that  he  may  puffl  up 
the  fhoulders  entirely  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
thus  change  the  pofition  of  the  face  :  by  this  means,  if 
fuccefsful,  he  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  firft  of  thefe 
cafes,  fo  as  to  make  the  fontanel  prefent  with  the  face 
to  the  pubes  ;  he  will  reduce  the  fecond  fo  as  to  bring 
down  the  vertex,  with  the  face  to  the  facrum;  and  the 
third  he  will  reduce  to  a  vertex  cafe,  with  the  face  la¬ 
teral.  The  delivery  may  be  aftet wards  traded  to  na¬ 
ture  ;  which  failing,  there  is  eafier  accefs  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  inftruments  to  make  the  extradition,  as  ah 
ready  dire&ed.  The  fuccefs,  however,  of  the  ac¬ 
coucheur,  in  altering  the  pofition  of  the  head,  by  pufh- 
ing  it  up,  will  entirely  depend  on  the  time  he  is  call- 
ed  ;  for,  fflould  the  head  be  firmly  wedged  in  the  pel¬ 
vis  no  force  he  dares  employ  will  be  fufficient  to  alter 
the  pofture. 

If  therefore  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  face,  and 
make  the  vertex  or  fontanel  prefent,  fli all  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  forceps  mufl  be 
applied  over  the  ears  of  the  child,  and  the:  extraction 
performed  in  the  heft  manner  the  operator  is  able. 

And,  failing  thefe,  immediate  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  crotchet. 

1.  In  the  firft  cafe,  previous  to  •the  introduction  of 
the  forceps,  the  chin,  if  poffible,  fliould  be  advanced, 
below  the  pubes. 

•  2.  In  the  fecond,  the  chin  fliould  be  advanced  to 
the  inferior  part  of  the  facrum.  And, 

3.  In  the  third,  the  chin  fhould  be  as  low  as  the 
hinder  part  of  the  tuber  ifcliii :  and  although  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  head  is  to  be  extracted  as  it  prefents,  if  the 
operator  meets  with  confiderable  refiftance,  it  muft  be 
gently  pufhed  up  and  turned -with  the  chin,  either  la¬ 
terally*. 
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ifficult  terally,  below  the  pubes,  or  into  the  hollow  of  the 
abnur.  facrum,  according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  and  in  a  direction  heft  accommodated  to  the 
form  and  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Ufe  of  the  Sctffars,  Crotchet ,  and  Blunt  Hook. 

When  the  head  of  the  child,  from  its  fize,  unfa¬ 
vourable  pofttion,  or  from  a  fault  in  the  pelvis,  cannot 
be  protruded  by  the  force  of  natural  pains,  nor  extrac¬ 
ted  by  the  forceps,  recourfe  imift  he  had  to  more  vio¬ 
lent  means,  and  the  life  of  the  child  muft  be  deftroyed 
in  order  to  preferve  that  of  the  mother.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  by  the  ancients  called  embryotomy. 

When  the  head,  from  its  extraordinary  bulk,  is  de¬ 
tained  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  on  evacuating  the 
contents,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  immediately  col- 
lapfe,  and  the  head  is  afterwards  propelled  by  the  force 
of  the  labour-pains  ;  failing  which  only,  the  extrac¬ 
tion  muft  be  made  with  the  blunt  hook  or  crotchet. 

The  unfavourable  pofttion  of  the  head  is  of  itfelf  a 
caufc  infufficient  to  jnftify  the  ufe  of  dellruCtive  inftru- 
ments,  which  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  ex¬ 
treme  cafes,  after  every  milder  method  has  failed.  From 
the  difficult  accefs  to  the  cranium  in  order  to  make  a 
•  perforation  and  evacuate  the  brain,  a  face-cafe  makes 
a  very  trouhlefome  and  dangerous  crotchet  one.  Very 
luckily,  in  narrow  pelvifes,  the  face  rarely  prefents,  and 
very  feldom  advances  far  in  that  direction ;  at  other 
times,  the  pofttion  may  be  fo  altered,  that  the  crown, 
the  back  of  the  ear,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  cranium, 
can  be  reached  ;  otherwife  the  crotchet  muft  be  fixed 
in  the  mouth,  orbit  of  the  eye,  &c.  and  the  head 
brought  along  in  that  direction,  till  the  feiflars  can  be 
employed  to  open  the  fkull. 

But  the  grand  caufe  of  difficult  labour  is,  the  nar- 
rownefs  or  diftortion  of  the  pelvis.  For  when,  at  the 
brim,  inftead  of  four  inches  and  a  quarter  from  pubes 
to  facrum,  it  meafures  no  more  than  one  and  a  half, 
one  and  three-fourths,  two,  or  two  inches  and  one- 
fourth,  the  ufe  of  inftruments  becomes  abfolutely  re- 
quifite,  and  very  frequently  in  thofe  of  two  inches  and 
one-half,  and  three  inches  ;  or  when  the  diameters 
through  the  capacity,  or  at  the  inferior  aperture,  are 
retrenched  in  the  fame  proportion,  difficulties  will  in 
like  manner  arife,  and  the  delivery,  except  the  labour 
be  premature,  or  the  child  of  a  fmall  fize,  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  without  the  afliftance  of  deftruCtive  in¬ 
ftruments. 

We  judge  of  the  form  of  the  woman  ;  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  labour  ;  by  the  touch.  When  the  fault  is 
at  the  inferior  aperture,  the  touch  is  pretty  decifive  ; 
e.g.  if  a  bump  is  felt  in  the  os  facrum  inftead  of  a  con¬ 
cavity  ;  if  the  coccyx  i§  angulated  ;  if  the  fymphyfis 
p'ubis  projcCts  inwards  in  form  of  an  acute  angle  ;.  if 
the  tuberofities  of  the  ifehia  approach  too  near  each 
other;  or  the  one  tuber  be  higher  than  the  other;  fuch 
appearances  are  infallible  marks  of  a  diftorted  pelvis. 
But  when  the  narrownefs  is  confined  to  the  brim,  this 
is  only  to  be  difeovered  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
within  the  pelvis :  the  projection  of  the  luntbar  ver¬ 
tebrae  over  the  facrum,  is  a  fpecies  of  narrow  pelvis 
that  moft  frequently  occurs  in  practice.  In  this  cafe, 
the  child’s  head,  by  the  preffure  it  fuftains  between  the 
pubes  and  facrum,  is  moulded  into  a  conical-  or  fugar- 
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ioaf  form,  the  parietal  boftes  are  fqueczed  together.  Difficult 
over-lapping  one  another,  and  will  be  felt  to  the  touch  •Labour~  . 
when  the  labour  is  advanced,  like  an  acute  ridge,  fome- 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  fow’s  back. 

Inftead  of  the  complicated  inftrumental  apparatus 
invented  by  the  ancients,  fuch  as  ferews,  hooks,  &c. 
for  fixing  in,  laying  hold  of,  and  extracting  the  head, 
as  it  prefented,  an  operation  in  many  cafes  difficult  and 
dangerous,  when  the  head  was  bulky  or  the  pelvis  nar¬ 
row,  as  the  woman  frequently  loft  her  life  in  the  at¬ 
tempt;  the  praCtice  of  diminilhing  the  fize  of  the  head, 
by  opening  the  cranium  and  evacuating  the  brain,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  extraction,  is  a  modern  improvement,  and 
an  important  one :  the  inftruments  for  this  purpofe 
confift  Amply  of  a  pair  of  long  feiflars,  a  (harp  curved 
crotchet,  and  a  blunt  hook  :  thefe  are  preferable  to 
every  other,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  conftruc- 
tion. 

When  the  accoucheur  is  under  the  difagreeablc  ne- 
ceffity  of  deflroying  the  child^o  preferve  the  mother, 

(he  muft  be  laid  in  the  fame  pofition  as  already  advi- 
fed  for  the  application  of  the  forceps ;  and  the  fame 
rules,  recommended  for  the  one  operation,  will  in  ge¬ 
neral  apply  to  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  narrowed  pelvis  that  occurs,  previous 
to  opening  the  cranium,  the  foft  parts  fhould  be  com¬ 
pletely  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  (hould  be  fixed 
fteadilyjn  the  pelvis  and  advanced  as  far  as  poffible  ; 
for  while  the  head  is  high  and  loofe  above  the  brim, 
the  application  of  inftruments  is  very  difficult  as  well 
as  hazardous. 

The  long  feiflars  muft  be  cautioufly  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  ; 
the  points  muft  be  carefully  guarded,  till  they  prefs 
againft  the  cranium  of  the  child,  which  they  muft  be 
made  to  perforate  with  a  boring  kind  of  motion,  till 
they  are  purtied  on  as  far  as  the  refts ;  they  muft  then 
be  opened  fully,  carefully  re-(hut,  half  turned,  and 
again  widely  opened,  fo  as  to  make  a  crucial  hole  in 
the  fkull.  They  muft  afterwards  be  pufhed  beyond  the 
refts,  opened  diagonally  -again  and  again,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  tear  and  break  to  pieces  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ;  they  muft  then  be  (hut  with  great  care;  and 
withdrawn  along  the  hand,  in  the  fame  cautions  man¬ 
ner  as  they  were  introduced,  left  they  (hould  bruife  or 
tear  the  uterus,  vagina,  or  any  other  part  of  the  wo¬ 
man.  After  a  free  opening  in  the  cranium  has  thus 
been  made,  the  brain  muft  be  fcooped  oat  with  thq 
fingers  or  blunt-hook,  and  the  loofe  (harp  pieces  of 
bone  muft  be  carefully  feparated  and  removed,  that  no 
part  of  the  woman  be  tore  while  the  head  is  extract¬ 
ing.  The  teguments  of  the  fcalp  (hould  now-be  brought 
over  the  ragged  bones  of  the'  cranium,  and  the  woman 
(hould  be  allowed  to  reft  an  hour  or  two,  according  to 
her  ftrenglh  and  other  circumftances:  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  will  now  collapfe ;  and  if  the  woman  has  as 
much  ftrength  remaining,  er  the  pelvis  be  not  much 
diftorted,  the  head  being  thus  diminiflied,  will  be  pro¬ 
truded  by  the  force  of  natural  pains ;  otherwife  it  muft 
be  extracted,  either  by  means  of  two  fingers  introdu¬ 
ced  within  the  cavity  »f  the  cranium,  by  the  blunt- 
hook  introduced  in  the  fame  manner,  guarding  the 
point  on  the  oppofite  fide  while  making  the  extrac¬ 
tion;  or,  failing  thefe,  by  the  crotchet,  which,  though.  • 
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Difficult  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  rafti  operator, 

.  our* ,  may  be  employed  by  the  prudent  practitioner  with  as 
much  fafety  as  the  blunteft  initrumcnt. 

The  method  of  introduction  is  the  fame  with  a  blade 
of  the  forceps.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  is, 
to  guard  the  point  till  it  be  applied  againft  the  head, 
and  firmly  fixed  in  its  hold,  which  ffiould  always  be 
fomewhere  on  the  outfide  of  the  cranium  :  provided  a 
firm  hold  Is  obtained,  no  matter  where,  behind  the 
ears,  about  the  os  petrofum,  orbits  of  the  eyes,  maxilla 
inferior,  &c.  according  to  the  prefentation  of  the 
head.  The  woman  being  properly  fecured,  and  the 
handle  of  the  inftrument  covered  with  a  cloth,  the  ope-- 
rator  muft  then  pull,  at  firft  gently,  afterwards  more 
forcibly,  refling  from  time  to  time,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  the  extra&ion  in  the  beft  manner  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of.  If  the  pelvis  be 
much  diftorted,  fo  that,  by  means  of  the  utmoft 
llrength  the  accoucheur  can  exert,  little  purchafe  is 
made,  he  may  apply  ^  the  oppofite  fide  a  blade  of 
the  forceps,  which  are  now  fo  conftrudted  as  to  lock 
with  the  crotchet ;  let  him  then  bring  the  handles  to¬ 
gether,  fecure  properly,  and  thus  endeavour  to  make 
the  extraction.  Should  this  expedient  alfo  fail,  the 
blade  of  the  forceps  muft  be  withdrawn,  the  other 
blade  of  the  crotchet  muft  be  applied,  the  handles 
brought  together  and  fecured,  and  the  extraClion 
made,  moving  from  blade  to  blade. 

Should  the  head  prefent  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in 
attempting  to  extraft  it,  the  crotchet  divides  the  ver¬ 
tebras  of  the  neck,  and  the  head  is  thus  fevered  from 
the  body,  an  accident  that  can  only  happen  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  blundering  pra&itioner;  the  head 
muft  be  pulhed  up  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the 
crotchet  or  blunt  hook  muft  be  fixed  under  the  axilla, 
the  arms  muft  be  brought  down,  and  the  body  extrac¬ 
ted,  by  fixing  the  crotchet  below  the  fcapula  on  the 
fternum,  or  among  the  ribs;  the  head  muft  afterwards 
be  extradled  in  the  manner  already  advifed :  or  ihould 
the  head  in  extracting  be  pulled  from  the  body,  as 
may  happen  when  the  child  has  been  long  dead,  or 
when  it  is  putrid,  the  delivery  of  the  body  muft 
be  effefted  by  means  of  the  crotchet  as  now  direct¬ 
ed  ;  a  method  preferable  to  that  of  turning,  as  fome 
advife. 

If  the  head,  inftead  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  pull¬ 
ing,  be  at  laft  cut  and  broken  in  pieces,  the  operator 
muft  endeavour  to  bring  down  an  arm  of  the  child,  to 
fix  the  crotchet  about  the  jaw  or  neck,  pull  at  both 
holds,  and  thus  attempt  to  make  the  extraction  ;  this 
alfo  failing,  lie  muft  bring  down  the  other  arm,  fix  the 
crotchet  in  the  thorax,  and,  in  a  word,  muft  tear  the 
child  in  pieces,  that  the  delivery  may  be  accompli (hed 
by  any  means. 

In  face-cafes,  where  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the 
.  pofition,  and  when  the  pelvis  is  much  diftorted,  the 
double  crotchet  is  fometimes  requifite;  the  handles  muft 
be  well  fecured,  kept  well  backwards  towards  the  pe- 
rinaeum,  and  the  motion  always  from  blade  to  blade. 
It  very  feldom,  however,  happens,  that  there  is  occa- 
fion  for  the  double  crotchet :  by  this  means  the  head 
is  flattened  in  pulling  ;  whereas  if  one  blade  only  can 
be  employed,  the  head  is  lengthened,  and,  in  pulling. 
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can  better  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  fhape  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  as  it  paffes  along. 

Chap.  III.  Preternatural  Labour. 

In  whatever  manner  the  child  prefents  when  the 
body  is  delivered  before  the  head,  the  birth  is  account¬ 
ed  preternatural 

Preternatural  labours  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
four  following  claffes. 

I.  When  one  or  both  feet,  knees,  or  the  breech, 
prefent. 

II.  When  the  child  lies  acrofs  in  a  rounded  or  oval 
form,  with  the  arm,  flioulder,  fide,  back,  or  belly, 
prefenting. 

III.  When  one  or  both  of  the  upper  extremities 
prefent,  the  child  lying  in  the  form  of  a  {heath,  the 
feet  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  the  waters  evacuated, 
and  the  uterus  ftrongly  contracted  round  the  body  of 
the  child. 

IV.  Laftly,  Premature  or  flooding  cafes,  or  others 
in  which  it  may  be  neceffary  to  force  the  delivery,  ei¬ 
ther  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or 
quickly  after  it. 

i  he  caufes  of  crofs  labours  moil  commonly  afiigned 
by  authors  are.  The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  ;  circum¬ 
volutions  of  the  funis  umbilicalis  round  the  child’s 
body  ;  the  ihortnefs  of  the  funis,  or  attachment  of  the 
placenta  towards  the  fundus  uteri  ;  fliocks  affecting 
the  mother  when  pregnant,  &c.  The  pofition  of  the 
foetus  may  alfo  be  influenced  by  its  own  motion  and 
ftirrings,  by  the  particular  foi  m  and  bulk  of  its  body, 
by  the  manner  of  ftretching  of  the  uterus,  by  the 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  and  by  many  other  circum- 
ftances. 

The  fymptoms  that  indicate  an  unfavourable  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  before  it  can  be  difeovered  by  the 
touch,  are  very  uncertain  and  fallacious :  a  crofs  birth 
may,  however,  be  fufpefted, 

J/?,  If  the  pains  be  more  flack  and  trifling  than  or¬ 
dinary. 

idly,  If  the  membranes  be  protruded  in  a  long  form 
like  a  gut,  or  the  finger  of  a  glove. 

idly.  If  no  part  of  the  child  can  be  difeovered  when 
the  uterine  orifice  is  confiderably  opened. 

4 thly.  If  the  prefenting  part  through  the  membranes 
be  fmaller,  feels  lighter,  and  gives  lefs  i  eliftance  than 
the  bulky  ponderous  head. 

$thly,  Laftly,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
if  the  meconium  of  the  child  be  pafled  along  with  the 
waters,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  breech  prefents,  or  that  the 
child  is  dead. 

Preternatural  labours  are  difficult  or  hazardous,  ac¬ 
cording  to, 

1.  The  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  general  health  and 
conftitution  of  the  woman. 

2.  The  bulk  of  the  child,  and  its  manner  ofprefent- 
■ing. 

3.  The  time  the  waters  have  been  evacuated,  and 
the  uterus  contra&ed  round  the  body  of  the  child. 

4.  When  complicated  with  plurality  of  children  ; 
the  prolapfis  of  the  funis  umbilicalis;  the  limbs  of  the 
child  entangled  with  the  chord  ;  profufe  and  violent 
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flood  ings  From  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  towards 
the  cervix  uteri,  &c. 

Turning  is  often  laborious,  and  always  dangerous  iti 
proportion  to  the  force  ufed  in  fearching  for  and  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  feet ;  though,  in  general,  the  difficulty 
and  hazard  are  not  fo  great,  as  in  many  cafes  ftriCtly 
called  laborious,  when  the  head  prefents ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  preternatural  labours  being  better  known,  and 
For  the  moft  part  eafier  put  in  praCtice. 

Each  clafs  of  the  general  divifion  of  crofs  labours 
includes  a  variety  of  different  cafes.  By  confidering 
a  few  of  every  clafs,  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  will 
be  formed. 

CLASS  I. 


Case  i.  The  fimpleft  and  eafieftcafe  is  the  Agrip- 
pan  pofture,  when  the  child  prefents  with  the  feet. 

The  foot  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hand,  firft, 
by  the  weight  and  refi fiance  it  gives  to  the  touch;  fe- 
Condly,  by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  toes ;  thirdly,  by  the 
projecting  heel. 

When  the  feet  prefent  in  the  paflage,  the  labour 
fhould  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  if  natural.  If  the  child 
be  of  an  ordinary  fize,  the  woman  in  health,  the  parts 
well  proportioned,  in  the  way  of  afliftance  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  feems  ncceffary  but  the  application  of  a  warm 
cloth  round  the  body  of  the  child,  which  mull  be  pro¬ 
perly  fupported  till  it  advances  as  far  as  the  pains  are 
able  to  force  it.  If  the  frze  be  ordinary,  or  rather 
fmall,  it  will  fometimes  make  the  mechanical  turns, 
and  be  entirely  pufhed  along  by  the  force  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  pains;  but  it  generally  flops  at  the  fhoulders,  after 
the  breech  protrudes  without  the  os  externum,  where 
the  refiftance  is  fo  great,  that  the  accoucheur’s  affift- 
ance  becomes  requisite. 

In  this  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  placed  on  her  back, 
properly  fupported  ;  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  muft 
becautioufly  introduced;  the  parts  of  the  woman  muft 
be  gently  ftretclied  ;  the  feet  of  the  child  muft  be  laid 
hold  of,  and  brought  as  low  in  the  vagina  as  poffible  ; 
a.  foft  warm  cloth  muft  be  wrapped  round  them,  and 
the  extraction  muft  be  performed  in  a  flow  cautious 
manner,  making  large  motions  in  a  circular  or  lateral 
direction,  refling  from  time  to  time,  if  the  paiii3  are 
gone  ;  and  if  not,  always  waiting  for  the  natural  ef¬ 
forts.  When  advanced  as  far  as  the  breech,  the  body, 
if  not  already  in  a  proper  direction,  mutt  be  pufhed 
Up,  and  ger.riy  turned  with  the  face  towards  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  back  ;  and  to  make  fure  that  the  face  turns  with 
the  body,  or  to  prevent  the  chin,  vortex,  or  fhoulders, 
from  catching  on  the  prrbes,  or  angle  of  the  facrum, 
an  extraordinary  quarter-turn  more  muft  be  made:  this 
muft  be  reverfed  previous  to  the  extraCiion  ;  and  the 
difficulty  arifing  from  the  obftruCtion  of  the  fhoulders 
muft  be  removed  in  the  following  manner :  While  the 
breaft  and  legs  of  the  child  are  fupported  over  the  palm 
and  fore- arm  of  the  one  hand  of  the  accoucheur,  which 
he  draws  towards  one  fide,  he  muft  introduce  two 
fiHgers  of  the  other  hand  at  the  oppofite  fide  into  the 
vagina,  over  the  back-part  of  the  fhoulder,  as  far  as 
the  elbow,  and  endeavour  in  the  moft  gentle  maimer 
to  bring  down  the  arm,  always  remembering  in  his 
movements  to  humour  the  natural  motions  of  the  joint: 
he  muft  then  fhift  hands,  when  the  other  arm  is  to  be 
relieved  in  the  fame  manner :  both  arms  being  brought 
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down,  the  woman  muft  now  reft  a  little,  when  a  pain  Pietcrna- 
or  two  generally  follows,  and  the  head  is  alfo  forced  labour 
along.  But  fhould  the  woman  be  much  exhaufted,  .  ^ — !-» 

and  if  the  head  does  not  quickly  advance,  the  child 
may  be  loft  from  delay.  The  extraction  of  the  head 
in  preternatural  labours  is  often  the  moft  difficult  and 
the  moft  dangerous  part  of  the  delivery  ;  the  caufe  of 
refiftance,  when  it  does  not  advance,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  its  confinement  between  the  angle  of  the  facrum 
and  pubes,  when  the  bulky  part  of  the  head  is  de¬ 
tained  at  the  brim  ;  whether  the  refiftance  be  here 
or  towards  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  if  the 
head  does  not  advance  in  a  pain  or  two,  the  extrac¬ 
tion  muft  be  made  in  this  manner :  While  the  right 
hand  of  the  accoucheur  fnpports  the  body  of  the  child 
below,  with  two  fingers  preffing  on  either  fhoulder, 
the  left  hand  and  fingers  muft  in  the  fame  manner  be 
placed  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  pulling  gently 
in  the  direction  from  pubes  to  facrum,  he  muft  thus 
endeavour  to  bring  it  along  :  hut,  fhould  the  pelvis  be 
narrow,  or  the  child’s  head  of  a  large  fize,  or  the  face 
be  laterally  or  anteriorly  placed  in  the  pdvis,  or,  what 
rarely  happens,  the  os  uteri  contracted  round  the  neck 
of  the  child  ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  accoucheur 
will  fometimes  meet  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  When 
the  above  method  therefore  fails,  he  muft  introduce 
two  fingers  of  the  right-hand  into  the  child’s  mouth, 
while  thofe  of  the  left-hand  arc  expanded  over  the 
fhoulders,  as  already  direCled ;  and  in  this  way  he 
muft  endeavour  to  relieve  it,  pulling  from  pubes 
to  facrum,  alternately  railing  and  deprefling  the 
head  till  it  advances  low  down,  fo  that  the  face  de- 
feends  from  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  when  the  accou¬ 
cheur  muft  rife  from  his  feat,  and  bring  the  hind-head 
from  the  pubes  with  a  half-round  turn,  imitating  that 
of  a  natural  labour. 

If  the  pofition  be  unfavourable,  the  face,  if  poflil  le, 
fhould  be  turned  to  the  facrum,  by  pufhing  up  the 
head,  or  by  pufhing  back  the  chin  :  If  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus  is  the  caufe  of  refiftance,  which 
rarely  occurs,  it  muft  be  gently  ftretched  with  the,, 
fingers.  Or  if  the  difficulty  arifes  from  circumvolu¬ 
tion  of  the  chord  round  the  legs,  thighs,  body,  or 
neck  of  the  child,  thefe  muft  be  difengaged  in  the 
eafieft  manner  poffible ;  it  is  rarely  aecefiary  to  divide 
the  funis  on  this  account. 

Should  every  method  fail  in  bringing  down  the 
head,  the  delivery  muft  be  effeCtcd  by  means  oF  the 
forceps  cantioufly  pafied  over  the  ears,  with  the 
handles  under  the  child’s  body,  in  a  direction  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  perinasum.  If  the  pelvis  be  very 
narrow,  or  the  head  of  a  large  fize,  it  muft  be  opened 
by  pufhing  the  feiflars  through  the  occipital  bone,  fo 
that  the  contents  of  the  cranium  may  be  evacuated, 
and  the  extraction  made  by  means  of  the  forceps, 
blunt-hook,  or  crotchet.  But  if  the  head,  by  the 
efforts  to  extraCt  it,  be  actually  fevered  from  the  body, 
and  left  behind  in  the  uterus,  an  accident  which  fome¬ 
times  occurs,  it  muft  be  delivered  by  inclofing  it  in 
the  forceps,’  while  fecured  from  rolling  by  preffing 
externally  on  the  abdomen.  If  the  forceps  cannot 
be  applied',  tlit  cranium  muft  be  opened,  the  texture 
of  the  brain  deftroyed,  and  the  extraction  performed 
by  the  fingers  of  tile  accoucheur,  by  the  blunt-hook, 
or  by  the  crotchet.  If  the  under-jaw  remains,  the 

bed 
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Preterna-  head  may  be  effe&ually  fecnred  till  locked  in  the  for- 
I  abwir  cePs»  or  ‘t3  bulk,  be  diminifhed,  by  introducing 
'  j  a  finger  into  the  mouth,  thrufting  it  through  the  jaw 
under  the  chin,  drawing  it  down,  and  paffing  a  liga¬ 
ture  through  the  perforation. 

In  cafes  where  the  child  has  been  long  dead, 
ffiould  the  be  ly  or  thorax  be  diftended  with  air  or 
water,  and  prove  the  caufe  of  obflruftion,  the  con¬ 
tents  mult  be  evacuated  by  opening  with  the  fcifiars. 
or  tearing  with  the  crotchet ;  and  in  general,  where 
difficulties  occur,  the  delivery  mull  be  accomplilhed 
in  that  manner  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe  will  belt 
-admit  of. 

Cafe  2.  When  inftead  of  two,  one  foot  only  falls 
into  the  vagina,  the  other  is  fometimes  detained  by 
catching  on  the  pubes,  and,  if  eafily  come  at,  fhould 
be  brought  down,  always  remembering  to  humour 
the  natural  motion  of  the  joint ;  but,  Ihould  the  leg 
be  folded  up  along  the  child’s  body,  the  attempt  is 
fometimes  both  difficult  and  dangerous^ and  ought  not 
to  be  perfifted  in,  as  the  breech  will  either  be  forced 
down  by  the  affiftance  of  natural  pains,  or  by  gently 
pulling  by  one  leg  only. 

Cafe  3.  When  one  or  both  knees  prefent,  the  deli¬ 
very  mull  be  conducted  in  the  fame  manner  with  that 
of  the  feet. 

Cafe  4.  When  the  feet  offer  along  with  the  breech, 
-this  laft  mull  be  puffied  up,  while  the  former  are  fe- 
cured  and  brought  down,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  foot* 
"ling  cafe,  and  otherwife  managed  as  above. 

Cafe  5.  The  breech  may  prefent  with  the  fore-parti 
to  the  mother, 

1 ft.  Anteriorly ; 

2 dly.  Laterally  ;  or, 

3(l/y,  Pofteriorly. 

Sometimes  the  breech  may  be  difcovered,  previous 
io  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  5  but  afterward#  with 
more  certainty,  by  the  meconium  of  the  child  paffed 
with  the  waters,  and  by  the  touch. 

In  whatever  manner  the  breech  prefents,  the  deli¬ 
very  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  nature,  till  the  child  be 
advanced  as  far  a*  the  thorax,  when  the  feet  are  to  be 
■brought  down  and  laid  hold  of,  the  child,  if  neceffary, 
puffied  up,  the  mechanical  turns  effected  ;  and  the  de¬ 
livery  otherwife  conduit ed  as  in  a  footling  cafe. 
There  is  much  lefs  hazard  in  general,  agreeable  to  an 
old  obfervation  of  Mauriceau,  in  allowing  the  child  to 
advance  double,  than  in  precipitating  the  extraction 
by  puffiing  up  to  bring  down  the  feet  before  the 
parts  have  been  fufficiently  dilated;  a  pratticc  diffi¬ 
cult  and  troublefome  to  the  operator  ;  painful,  and 
fometimes  dangerous,  to  the  mother ;  and  by  which 
the  child  is  expofed  to  the  riffi  of  ftrarigulation,  from 
the  retention  of  the  head  after  the  delivery  of  the 
body  If  the  child  be  fmall,  though  doubled,  it  will 
eafily  pafs  in  that  direction  ;  if  large,  though  the  la¬ 
bour  be  painful,  the  natural  throes  are  lefs  violent  and 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  prepofterous  help  of  the 
accoucheur :  If  the  child  thus  advances  naturally,  it 
will  be  lefs  expofed  to  fuffer ;  if  it  does  not  advarce, 
the  parts  of  the  mother  will  be  prepared  for  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  to  pafs  his  hand  into  the  pelvis,  to  raife  up 
the  breech,  to  bring  down  one  or  both  feet,  and  de¬ 
liver  as  above 
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a  very  large  child,  or  narrow  pelvis,  the  prolapfiis  of 
the  funis,  or  its  compreffion  between  the  thighs  of 
the  child,  or  between  the  child  and  pelvis,  by  which 
its  life  is  endangered,  if  the  chord  cannot  be  reduced 
above  the  prefenting  part,  are  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  gen erab  rule  of  treating  the  breech  as  a  natural 
labour. 

The  practice  of  helping  forward  tlie  breech,  by 
paffing  the  blunt-hook  under  the  ham,  is  now  entirely 
laid  afide  :  this  can  never  he  done  with  fafety,  till 
the  breech  be  fo  low  advanced,  that  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur  can  be  ufed,  which  maybe  employed  witk 
more  advantage  as  well  as  fafety. 

CLASS  II.- 

In  the  former  clafs  of  preternatural  labours,  it  is 
advifeable  to  truft  to  nature  in  many  cafes,  as  the 
birth  will  often  be  accompliffied  without  manual  af¬ 
fiftance :  but  when  the  child  lies  a-crofs,  no  force  of 
pain  can  make  it  advance  in  that  pofition  ;  and,  with¬ 
out  proper  affiftance,  both  the  mother  and  child  would 
periffi. 

If  the  accoucheur  has  the  management  of  the  la-  ' 
bour  from  the  beginning,  the  child  may  be  turned,  in 
the  word  ;  ofition,  without  difficulty  ;  but  when  the 
waters  have  been  for  fome  time  evacuated,  and  the 
uterus  ftrongly  contra  died,  turning  is  laborious  to  the 
opetator,  painful  and  dangerous  to  the  mother.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  make  the 
bead  prefent ;  but,  from  its  bulk,  they  often  failed, 
and  the  attempt  was  often  attended  with  fatal  confe¬ 
rences.  The  method  of  delivering  by  the  feet  is  the 
moft  important  modern  improvement  in  the  pradlice 
of  midwifery  ;  an  improvement  to  which  many  thou- 
fands  owe  their  lives, 

When  the  child  lies  in  a  tranfverfe  pofition,  the 
accoucheur  mutt  infinuate  his  hand  through  the  vagina 
into  the  uterus  in  the  gentleft  manner,  fearcli  for  the 
feet,  bring  them  down  with  the  utmoft  caution,  and 
finiffi  the  delivery  as  in  footling-cafes.  To  effect  this, 
the  following  rales  ffiould  be  obferved. 

x.  The  patient  mutt  be  placed  in  a  convenient 
pofture,  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  employ* 
either  hand,  as  the  various  circumllances  of  the  cafe 
may  require. 

2.  Though  the  bell  pofture,  in,  general,  is  laying 
the  woman  on  her  back,  it  will  be  fometimes  neceffary 
to  turn  her  to  her  fide  ;  and,  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the 
abdomen  is  pendulous,  where  it  is  difficult  to  reach 
the  feet,  or  where  they  lie  towards  the  fuudus  uteri, 
the  woman  ffiould  be  placed  on  her  knees  and  el¬ 
bows. 

3.  An  exadl  knowledge  of  the  true  pofition  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  ftrudlure  and  ftate  of  the  parts, 
ffiould  be  acquired,  before  attempting  to  make  the 
delivery. 

4.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  ffiould  be  enlarged, 
fo  as  fr.eiy  to  admit  the  hand  ;  and  the  ftrongcr  pain* 
ffiould  be  abated,  before  any  attempt  be  made  to  de¬ 
liver. 

5  Should  the  waters  be  drained  off,  the  parts  dry 
and  rigid,  and  the  uterus  contr  died  round  the  child, 
warm  oil  mutt  be  injected  into  the  utem.’,  otherwife 
its  rupture  may  be  endangered. 

6.  In  paffing  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  this  muft  be 
done 
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done  in  the  gentleft  manner  ;  the  parts  muft  be  well 
lubricated  with  butter  or  pomatum  ;  the  line  of  the 
pelvis  muft  be  attended  to  ;  the  efforts  of  the  ope¬ 
rator  muft  be  flow  and  gradual  5  and  thus  the  ut- 
moft  rigdity  in  the  foft  parts  will,  in  time,  be  over¬ 
come. 

7.  The  hand  muft  be  introduced  only  during  the 
remiflion  of  pain  ;  when  pain  comes,  the  accoucheur 
muft  always  reft  ;  otherwife  he  may  pufh  his  hand,  or 
the  fetus,  through  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

8.  In  pufhing  up,  to  come  at  the  feet,  this  muft 
never  be  done  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  nor  with 
the  hand  clenched,  but  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
the  broad  expanded  fingers,  and'  always  during  the 
remiflion  of  pain,  and  the  latter  fhould  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved  in  bringing  down  the  legs  ;  but,  in  making  the 
extra&ion  of  the  body,  the  efforts  of  the  operator 
fhould  always  Uo- operate  with  thofe  of  nature. 

».  The  hand  fliould,  if  poflible,  be  introduced  along 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  child;  and  both  feet,  if  eafily 
come  at,  fliould  be  laid  hold  of. 

10.  In  turning,  the  accoucheur  fliould  never  con- 
fider  the  child  as  dead,  nor  allow  himfelf  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  fymptoms  doubtful  and  fallacious  ;  the  child 
is  fometimes  bora  alive  when  he  would  leaft  of  all  ex¬ 
pert  it  ;  therefore,  in  pufhing  up,  bring  down  the 
legs,  or  extracting  the  body,  it  fliould  be  handled  with 
the  greatell  delicacy. 

1 1.  When  the  hand  is  within  the  pelvis,  it  fhould 
not  always  be  moved  in  the  line  of  the  umbilicus,  but 
rather  towards  one  fide  of  the  fpine,  by  which  more 
room  is  gained,  and  the  prominent  angle  of  the  facrum 
avoided. 

1  2.  The  hand  fliould  be  paffed  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  child’s  body,  before  attempting  to  fearch  for 
the  feet  5  or  before  attempting  to  break  the  mem¬ 
branes,  fliould  thefe  remain  entire,  till  the  aperture  of 
the  uterus  will  admit  of  the  hand. 

13.  If  the  hand  cannot  pafs  the  prefenting  part  of 
the  child  to  come  at  the  feet,  inftead  of  violently 
pufhing  back,  the  part  fliould  be  as  it  were  lifted  up 
in  the  pelvis,  and  moved  towards  a  fide ;  by  which 
means  difficulties  may  be  furmounted,  and  great  danger 
often  prevented. 

By  attending  carefully  to  the  above  rules,  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  floodings,  convulfions,  inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  their  confequences,  may  be  prevented ;  ac¬ 
cidents  that  frequently  happen  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
rafh  operators. 

Cafe  1. — The  arm  prefenting.  The  right  is  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  left  by  laying  hold  of  the 
child’s  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  fhaking  hands  ; 
and  thus  the  general  pofition  of  the  child  may  be 
judged  oh 

When  the  accoucheur  is  called  in  early,  the.  reduc¬ 
tion  is  generally  praCicable  ;  but  if  the  arm  pro¬ 
trudes  through  the  vagina,  and  the  fhoulder  be  locked 
in  the  pelvis,  if  is  needlefs,  by  fruitlefs  efforts,  for  the 
accoucheur  to  fatigue  himfelf,  and  diftrefs  his  patient, 
to  attain  a  point  by  which  he  will  gain  no  very  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  ;  as  the  hand  can  be  paffed  into  the 
uterus  by  the  fide  of  the  child’s  arm,  which  will,  of 
Courfe,  return  into  the  uterus  when  the  feet  are  brought 
down  into  the  vagina. 

In  order  to  make  the  delivery,  the  hand  of  the  ac- 
Vom  XI.  Part  II. 


coucheur,  well  lubricated,  muft  be  conducted  into  the  Preferna 
uterus  by  the  fide  of  the  child’s  arm,  along  the  tho-  tu^| 
rax,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pelvis  where  the  head  . . .  .  .‘....j 

lies  ;  if  any  difficulty  occurs  in  coming  at  the  feet, 
this  hand  muft  be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  intro¬ 
duced  in  its  ftead  ;  and  if  ftill  the  hand  cannot  eafily 
pafs  beyond  the  child’j  head  or  fhoulder,  the  prefenting 
part  muft  be  raifed  up,  or  gently  pufhed  to  a  fide, 
that  one  or  both  feet  may  be  laid  hold  of,  which  muft 
be  brought  as  low  as  poflible,  pufhing  up  the  head 
and  Ihoulders,  and  pulling  down  the  feet  alternately, 
till  they  advance  into  the  vagina,  or  fo  low  that  a 
noefe  or  fillet  can  be  applied  ;  and  thus  by  pulling 
with  the  one  hand  by  means  of  the  noofe,  and  pufhing 
with  the  other,  the  feet  can  be  brought  down  and  4he 
delivery  finiftied,  however  difficult. 

The  method  of  forming  the  noofe  is  by  palling  the 
two  ends  of  a  tape  or  garter  through  the  middle  when 
doubled  j  or,  Ihould  the  garter  be  thick,  by  making 
an  eye  on  one  extremity,  and  palling  the  other  end 
through  it ;  this,  mounted  on  the  points  bf  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  accoucheur’s  hand,  muft  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  uterus,  paffed  over  one  or  both  feet 
and  ankles,  and  fecured  by  pulling  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Cafe  2. —  The  fide.  This  is  difeovered  by  feeling 
the  ribs.  <• 

Cafe  3. — The  lack.  This  is  difeovered  by  feeling 
the  fpine. 

Cafe  O'.— The  lelly.  This  is  known  by  the  funis. 

Thefe  cafes  occur  rarely,  as  the  uterus  muft  with 
difficulty  admit  of  fuch  pofaions.  When  any  of  thefe 
parts  do  prefent,  the  child  feldom  paftes  any  part  of 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is,  in  general,  more  eafily 
turned  than  in  feveral  pofture3  in  which  it  may  offer. 

The  belly,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  the  legs  can 
be  bended  backwards,  except  the  child  be  flaccid, 
putrid,  or  before  the  time,  will  very  feldom  dire&ly 
prefent ;  if  fo,  it  will  be  early  and  readily  difeovered 
by  the  prolapfus  of  the  funis,  and  there  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  come  at  the  feet,  and  deliver.  The 
rule  m  all  thefe  cafes  is,  to  pafs  the  hand  into  the 
womb  in  the  gcntleft  manner  poflible,  and  to  fearch 
for  the  feet  and  bring  them  down. 

CLASS  111. 

When  the  child  lies  longitudinally  in  the  uterus, 
with  the  arm  or  fhoulder  prefenting,  and  the  head 
more  or  lefs  over  the  pubes,  or  laterally  in  the  pelvis, 
the  feet  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  the  waters  evacu¬ 
ated,  and  uterus  contrasted  round  the  child’s  body  j 
thefe  are  the  moft  difficult  and  laborious  of  all  the 
cafes  of  preternatural  labours.  Here  the  protruding 
arm  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  reduced,  and  the  head 
brought  into  the  pelvis  ;  for  unlefs  the  child  be  very 
linall,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  head  and  arm  to  pafs  along 
together. 

In  order  toeffeft  the  reduftion  of  the  arm,  different 
inftruments  have  been  invented  ;  but  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur  is  preferable  to  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  invention.  This,  con¬ 
duced  by  the  arm  that  protrudes,  muft  be  infinuated 
through  the  Vagina  into  the  uterus,  as  far  as  the 
fhoulder  of  the  child,  which  if  the  accoucheur  can 
raife  up,  he  will  generally  fucceed  in  reducing  the 
S  H  arm. 
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Pretem.v  arm.  Should  this  method  fail,  he  muft  attempt  to 
«^a*  P11^1  UP  lhe  fore-arm  at  the  elbow ;  but,  in  bending 
it,  muft  be  very  cautious,  to  avoid  overftraining  or 
*■  diftoeating  the  joint.  In  whatever  manner  the  reduc¬ 

tion  is  accompliftied,  if  any  method  proves  fuccefsful, 
the.  arm  muft  be  retained  till  the  head,  by  the  force  of 
Tiatural  pain,  enters  the  pelvis,  and  prevents  its  return; 
otherwife  the  arm  will  defcend  as  often  as  it  is  redu¬ 
ced. 

But  if  the  attempts  for  -reduction  prove  impraCti- 
cable,  the  woman  muft  be  placed  on  her  knees  and 
elbowa,  and  the  accoucheur,  with  great  deliberation, 
muft  endeavour  gently  to  Aide  up  his  hand  between 
the  uterus  and  child  as  far  in  the  uterus  as  poffible,  to 
lift  up  the  head  and  fhoulders,  and  fearch  for  and 
bring  down  one  or  both  feet,  in  the  beft  manner  the 
various  circumftances  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of.  As 
foon  as  they  can  he  laid  hold  of,  they  muft  be  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  down  into  the  vagina,  fo  low  that  the 
noofe  can  be  applied  over  them,  which  muft  be  fixed 
and  pulled  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  head  and  up¬ 
per  part  -  of  the  body  are  raifed  and  gently  puffied  up 
with  the  other. 

Should  the  arm  have  been  long  protruded  without 
the  os  externum,  much  fwelkd,  and  cold  ;  the  waters 
'  drained  off ;  the  uterus  ftrongly  contracted  ;  and  the 
pofition  of  the  child  fuch  as  to  render  it  impracticable, 
either  to  reduce  jthe  protruded  limb  or  to  fearch  for 
and  'bring  down  the  feet ;  the  head,  if  eafily  come  at, 
muft  be  opened  and  extracted  with  the  blunt  hook  or 
crotchet ;  or  a  crotchet  mull  be  fixed  amongft  the  ribs, 
and  the  breech  or  feet  thus  pulled  down. 

Should  the  pelvis  be  very  narrow,  and  unfurmount- 
able  difficulties  occur,  the  arm  muft  be  twilled  off  at 
the  elbow,  though  this  expedient  is  rarely  neceffary  ; 
and  the  delivery  muft  in  general  be  accomplilhed  as 
the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  operator  can  beft 
direCt ;  always  remembering,  when  one  life  muft  fall 
a  facrifice,  that  the  tree  muft  be  preferved  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  fruit. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  the  fwelling  and  coldnefs 
of  the  arm,  and  even  want  of  pulfation  in  the  artery, 
are  not  infallible  ftgns  of  the  child’s  death  ;  and  ffiould 
this  even  be  fo,  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  mode  of 
delivery,  unlefs  that  it  will  lead  us  to  pay  all  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mother  :  For  a  living  child  gives  no  more 
affiftance  in  the  birth  than  a  dead  one,  whatever  au¬ 
thors  have  faid  to  the  contrary. 

When  both  arms  prefent,  the  delivery  muft  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  one  only  prefents. 
The  former  cafe  is  lefs  difficult  than  the  latter,  as  the 
head  feldom  advances  far  when  both  arms  fall  into 
the  paffage,  fo  that  they  can  either  be  reduced,  or 
there  is  eafy  accefs  to  come  at  the  feet  to  bring  them 
down  and  deliver. 

CLASS  IV. 

When  the  membranes  remain  entire,  till  the  foft 
parts  are  fo  much  dilated  that  the  hand  will  readily 
find  admittance  ;  or  when  the  hand  can  be  paffed  with¬ 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  immediately  after  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  membranes,  fo  that  part  of  the  water  may 
be  retained  ;  the  delivery  may  be  accompliftied,  in  the 
ipoft  troublefome preternatural  cafes,  with  the  greateft 
fafety  and  expedition.  Bat  when  the  waters  have 
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been  long  evacuated,  and  the  uterus  clofely  contrac-  PretemaJ 
ted  round  the  body  of  the  child,  the  cafe  will  prove  lu  al  La- 
laborious  to  the  operator,  painful  and  dangerous  to  the  L>our‘ 
mother  and  child.  *  V 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  the  child  lies 
acrofs,  which  can  often  be  afeertained,  either  by  feel¬ 
ing  the  prefenting  part  through  the  membranes,  or  by 
fome  of  the  figns  of  preternatural  labours  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  woman  ffiould  be  managed  in  ftich  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  membranes  may  be  preferved  entire  as 
long  as  poffible  :  for  this  purpofe  ffie  ihould  keep 
quiet  in  bed,  and  her  pofture  ffiould  he  fuch  as  is  lead 
favourable  for  draining,  or  exerting  force  during  the 
pain :  .ffie  ffiould  be  touched  as  feldom  as  poffible,  till 
the  os  internum  be  fufficiently  dilated.  1  he  accoucheur 
ffiould  then  introduce  his  hand  in  a  conical  form,  well 
lubricated,  into  the  vagina,  and  through  the  aperture 
of  the  internal  orifice,  infinuating  it  between  the  ute¬ 
rus  and  the  membranes,  till  it  advances  almoft  as  high 
as  the  fundus  uteri,  when  he  muft  break  the  mem¬ 
branes,  by  pinching  fome  part  of  them  between  a  fin¬ 
ger  and  thumb,  or  by  forcibly  puffiing  a  finger  thro’ 
them ;  he  muft  then  fearch  for,  and  endeavour  to  lay 
hold  of,  one  or  both  feet,  and  deliver. 

Should  the  membranes  be  ruptured  in  the  attempt, 
he  muft  be  ready  to  run  up  his  hand  as  quickly  as  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  when,  part  of  the  waters  by  his 
arm  being  retained,  the  operation  of  turning  will  be 
facilitated.  Should  the  placenta  adhere  on  that  fide 
of  the  uterus  where  the  hand  is  paffed,  it  muft  again 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  hand  be  introduced  in  the 
oppofite  fide. 

Floodings.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a 
flooding  feldom  proves  fatal  to  the  mother  before  the 
feventh  month  of  pregnancy  ;  after  which  period,  from 
its  duration  or  excefs,  the  life  of  both  the  mother  and 
child  may  fuffer.  Should  therefore  a  flooding  attack 
a  woman  in  the  two  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  and  whether  attended 
with  labour-pains  or  not,  if  the  hsemorrhagy  be  fo 
confiderable  that  ffie  is  ready  to  fink  under  it,  and 
that  cold  applications  and  other  means  of  checking 
the  evacuation  ffiall  fail,  the  woman  muft  be  placed  in 
a  proper  pofture,  her  frinds  prudently  apprifed  of  her 
danger,  and  the  delivery  muft  be  immediately  perform¬ 
ed,  by  ftretching  the  vagina  and  os  uteri,  till  the 
hand  of  the  operator  can  eafily  gain  admittance  to 
break  the  membranes,  catch  hold  of  the  feet,  and  ex* 
tract  the  child. 

If  it  can  poffibly  be  prevented,  the  membranes  in 
flooding  cafes  ffiould  never  be  broken  till  the  aperture 
of  the  uterine  orifice  will  freely  admit  the  hand  to 
pafs,  that,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters,  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  may  have  it  in  his  power  either  to  make  the 
delivery  or  not  according  as  the  effufion  continues  or 
abates. 

Soon  after  attempting  to  ftretch  the  parts,  ffiould 
the  labour-pains  come  on,  the  waters  begin  to  be  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  uterine  hemorrhagy  diminiffi,  the  ac- 
couchenr  muft  then  withdraw  his  hand,  and  manage 
the  delivery  according  to  circumftances.  And  if,  for 
inftance,  the  child  prefents  naturally,  the  delivery  muft 
be  trufted  to  nature  ;  otherwife,  if  the  flooding  conti¬ 
nues,  or  the  child  prefents  acrofs,  the  accoucheur  muft 
perfift  in  his  work,  going  on  flowly,  and  with  the  ut- 

moft; 
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Preterna-  molt  delicacy,  till  he  be  able  to  reach  the  feet,  to 
turai  La-  bring  them  down,  and  deliver ;  always  remembering, 
d  ,'i  during  this  procefs,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  woman, 

*T  by  proper  nourilhment,  be  fupported. 

But  Ihould  the  placenta  adhere  to  the  cervix,  or  up¬ 
on  the  os  uteri,  the  greateft  danger  is  to  be  dreaded  ; 
for  thus  the  flooding  will  commence  fiom  the  moment 
the  os  uteri  begins  to  ftretch,  and  will  increafe  fo  ra¬ 
pidly,  that  the  woman,  if  not  fpeedily  delivered,  mull 
inevitably  link  under  it.  The  whole  body  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  fometimes  feparated  when  the 
labour  lias  made  but  little  progrefs ;  fo  that  the  wo¬ 
man  will  often  perifli  whether  delivery  be  attempted 
or  not.  As  this,  however,  is  the  only  expedient  by 
which  her  life,  and  that  of  the  child,  can  be  faved  ; 
in  every  cafe  where  the  placenta  prefents,  which  the 
accoucheur  will  readily  difeover  by  the  touch  of  the 
foft  pappy  fubftanee  of  that  body,  he  mull  immediate¬ 
ly  place  the  woman  in  a  proper  poflure,  infinuate  his 
hand  gently  by  the  fide  of  the  protruding  placenta, 
break  the  membranes,  fearch  for  the  feet  of  the  child, 
and  bring  them  down,  fo  that  the  delivery  may  be  fi- 
niflied  with  all  pofiible  expedition;  for,  in  this  un¬ 
happy  cafe,  a  few  minutes  dtlay  may  prove  fatal. 

The  after-birth  ought  never  to  be  extracted  before 
the  child,  if  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided. 

After  delivery,  time  fhould  be  given  for  the  uterus 
to  contrail,  that  nature  may  thus  throw  off  the  pla¬ 
centa,  which  never  ought  to  be  hurried  away,  unlefs 
the  continuance  or  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhagy 
render  it  neceffary. 

Prolapfm  of  the  funis.  Difficulties  arifing  from 
the  funis  falling  down  into  the  vagina,  and  prefenting 
along  with  fome  part  of  the  child,  may,  in  this  clafs 
of  the  divifion  of  preternatural  labours,  be  included. 

A  preflure  on  the  chord,  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  circulation,  mull  infallibly  detlroy  the  life 
of  the  child  :  hence  a  coldnefs  and  want  of  pulfation 
in  the  chord  is  the  truell  criterion  of  the  death  of  the 
child ;  and  hence,  in  every  cafe  where  the  chord  is 
prolapfed  before  any  bulky  part  of  the  child,  if  the  de¬ 
livery  be  not  accomplifhed  with  expedition,  the  child 
will  perifh.  This  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  replacing 
the  chord,  and  retaining  it  above  the  prefenting  part, 
till  this  laft,  by  the  force  of  labour-pains,  be  fo  far 
advanced  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  former ;  or 
the  child  mull  be  turned  and  brought  by  the  feet,  pro¬ 
vided  this  can  be  done  with  lafety  to  the  mother.  But 
it  is  often  difficult  to  fucceed  in  the  attempt  of  the  one 
or  other ;  and,  if  the  woman  has  ftrong  pains,  fuch 
attempts  are  not  to  be  hazarded,  as  the  confequences 
may  prove  fatal. 

When  the  accoucheur  is  thus  iituated  between  two 
puzzling  difficulties,  the  preference  mull  always  be 
given  to  the  mother.  If  the  child  be  fmall,  and  the 
pelvis  well  formed,  which  may  be  knowu  by  the  hi- 
ilory  of  former  deliveries,  and  if  the  labour  goes  on 
quickly,  the  child  will  generally  be  born  alive  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  be  above  the  ordinary 
lize,  and  the  pelvis  rather  narrow,  turning  will  prove 
a  dangerous  operation  to  the  mother,  and  there  is  little 
profpedl  of  faving  the  infant  by  this  means. 

Befidcs  our  former  divifion  of  labours,  plurality  of 
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children ,  monfers,  extra-uterine  fetufes,  and  the  Cafa-  Plurality 

rean  operation ,  are  parts  of  the  fubjeft  that  yet  remain 

to  be  confidered.  .  '  ^  en‘. 

Chap.  IV.  Plurality  of  Children. 

The  cafe  of  twins  often  occurs  :  of  triplets  feldom : 
of  quadruplets  rarely :  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  finglc 
inftance,  where  five  or  more  dillindl  feetufes  have  been 
found  contained  in  the  human  uterus,  though  many 
fuch  fabulous  hiflories  have  been  recorded  by  credu¬ 
lous  authors. 

The  figns  of  two  or  more  children,  fuch  as  the  hid¬ 
den  or  extraordinary  increafe  of  the  uterine  tumor* 
motion  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  are 
very  doubtful  and  fallacious  :  this  can  only  be  afeer- 
tained  after  the  delivery  of  one  child  ;  and  even  then 
a  recurrence  or  continuance  of  labour-pains  is  not  a 
certain  and  infallible  criterion  ;  neither  is  the  abfence 
of  pains  a  fure  indication  of  the  contrary  ;  as  many 
cafes  have  occurred,  where  feveral  days  have  intervened 
between  the  birth  of  a  firll  and  fecond  child.  The  chief 
fymptoms  to  be  depended  on  are,  ill,  The  child  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii 
fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
woman  in  time  of  pregnancy.  2dly,  The  bleeding 
of  the  funis  umbilicalis  next  the  mother,  ^dly,  The 
remora  of  the  placenta.  4thly,  The  uterine  tumor  not 
fenfibly  diminiffied,  which,  very  foon  after  delivery,  in 
ordinary  births,  will  be  found  gradually  fluffing  lower 
and  lower,  and  will  feel  at  lall  as  if  a  hard  circum- 
feribed  tumor  like  a  ball  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubes.  Hence  the  utility  of  the  general  pra&ice  of 
applying  the  hand  externally  on  the  abdomen,  in  every 
cafe  after  delivery ;  by  which  an  accurate  knowledge 
will  be  formed  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  ute¬ 
rine  contraction.  When,  from  any  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpefl  another  child,  the 
moll  certain  and  infallible  manner  of  difeovering  it  is, 
the  palling  of  a  finger,  or  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  uterus,  where  another  ftt  of  membranes 
will  be  perceived,  and  probably  fome  part  of  the  child 
prefenting  through  them. 

The  pofition  of  twins  or  triplets  is  commonly  that 
which  is  moll  commodious,  and  which  will  occupy  the 
leall  room  in  utero  :  their  fituation  is  often  diagonal ; 
tho*  they  may  prefent  in  every  pofiible  poflure.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  general  rules  recommended  for  the  deli¬ 
very  of  one  child,  arc  equally  applicable  in  the  cafe  of 
twins,  triplets,  Sec. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  with  many,  after 
the  birth  of  one  child,  to  pafs  the  hand  immediately 
into  the  uterus,  to  break  the  membranes,  catch  hold 
of  the  feet  of  the  child,  and  thus  deliver.  But  this  is 
certainly  bad  practice,  whatever  authors  have  laid  to 
the  contrary.  If  the  woman  is  healthy,  and  the  child 
prefents  favourably,  that  is,  with  the  head,  breech,  or 
feet,  natural  pains  ought  to  be  waited  for,  when  the 
child  will  be  expelled  by  the  force  of  thefe  only ;  fail¬ 
ing  which,  manual  affiftance,  as  in  other  cafes,  mull 
be  had  recourfe  to. 

It  very  rarely  happens,  when  the  firll  birth  is  pre¬ 
ternatural,  that  the  fecond  membranes  are  ruptured  in 
making  the  extra&ion.  Should  this  prove  the  cafe,  the 
5  H  2  limb* 
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Plurality  limbs  of  the  children  may  be  confounded,  fo  that  a 
Ch'kfren  an<*  an  arm»  0r  t^lree  legs>  or  arms  of  difl'erent 
1  children,  may  prefeut ;  which,  however,  will  make 

little  difference  in  the  mode  of  delivery  ;  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  will  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  foot  or  feet 
mofl  readily  within  his  reach,  and  will  be  cautious,  in 
bringing  them  down,  to  make  fure  they  belong  to  the 
fame  body. 

If  the  child  prefents  crofs  ;  if  floodings,  convulfions, 
or  other  dangerous  fymptoms,  fhall  take  place ;  if  the 
woman  has  fuffered  much  in  the  firft  labour  ;  and  if, 
after  feveral  hours,  a  recurrence  of  labour-pains  does 
not  enfue  ;  the  hand  muft  then  be  introduced  into  the 
uterus,  the  membranes  muft  be  broken,  and  the  child 
muft  be  extracted  by  the  feet ;  or,  if  the  head  remains 
locked  in  the  pelvis,  and,  from  want  of  ftrength  in  the 
woman,  cannot  be  expelled,  the  treatment  is  the  fame 
as  in  other  laborious  births. 

In  twin-cafes  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  general 
rule,  to  avoid  precipitating  the  -delivery  of  the  fecond 
child  till  the  woman  {hall  have  refted  a  proper  time, 
and  till,  by  the  contra&ion  of  the  fundus  uteri,  the 
fecond  fet  of  membranes  occupy  the  place  of  the  firft, 
and  be  protruded  as  far  as  the  os  externum;  when,  and 
not  before,  the  delivery  may  fafely  be  affifted,  fhould 
circumftances  occur  to  render  fuch  afliftance  neceffary: 
whereas,  by  breaking  ;he  membranes  and  evacuating 
the  waters  when  the  child  lies  high  in  the  uterus,  a 
Hooding  may  be  brought  on,  or  a  fpafmodic  conftric- 
tion  of  the  uterus  round  the  body  of  the  child  may  be 
cccafioned,  which  may  render  the  ddivQjy  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous. 

The  placentae  of  twins,  triplets,  &c.  generally  ad¬ 
here,  though  fometimes  they  are  diftind,  and  may  be 
thrown  off  at  different  times  after  the  birth  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  children  ;  fo  that  the  practitioner  fhould  be  on 
his  guard,  and  never  fhould  leave  his  patient  till  he 
makes  fure  there  be  no  more  children.  When  a  fecond 
child  is  dif-overed,  no  attempts  ought  to  be  made  to 
extraCt  th^^ ’acenta  till  after  the  birth  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  child  ^^hildren  ;  as  the  woman  would  be  fubjeCt 
to  flooding,  which  might  prove  of  fatal  confequence 
before  the  uterus  could  be  emptied  of  its  contents. 

In  cafe  of  plurality  of  children,  a  fecond  ligature 
fhould  be  applied  on  the  funis,  on  that  end  next  the 
mother,  immediately  after  the  birth  of  every  child ; 
and  a  gentle  compreffion  fhould  be  made  on  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  woman  after  the  firft  delivery,  which  muft 
be  gradually  tightened  after  every  fucceeding  one,  to 
prevent  the  confequences  of  a  fudden  removal  of  ute¬ 
rine  preffure,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  where  the  diften- 
fion  jias  been  confiderable. 

The  placenta,  in  fuch  cafes,  muft  be  managed  in 
much  the  fame  manner  as  ufual.  In  twins,  Sec.  it  ge¬ 
nerally  feparates  with  great  facility,  provided  time  has 
been  given  for  the  uterus  to  contrad.  Both  chords 
fhould  be  gently  pulled  ;  and  when  it  advances  towards 
the  uterine  orifice,  where,  being  large  and  bulky,  it 
commonly  meets  with  confiderable  refiftance,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  introduction  of  a  finger  or  two  into  the  va¬ 
gina  for  bringing  down  the  edge,  after  which  the 
body  readily  follows. 


TER  Y*  Part  II, 

very  fmall,  the  pofture  favourable,  and  the  woman  Csfareat 
well  made,  will  prove  the  caufe  of  a  difficult  and  °Peral'ir)nj 
troublefome  delivery.  Sometimes  a  child  is  monftrous 
from  a  preternatural  conformation  of  parts,  fuch  as  a 
monftrous  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  &c.  At  other  times, 
there  is  a  double  fet  of  parts,  as  two  heads,  two  bodies 
with  one  head,  four  arms,  legs,  &c.  But  fuch  appear¬ 
ances  very  feldom  occur  in  pradice ;  and,  when  they 
do,  the  delivery  muft  be  regulated  entirely  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  A  large  head,  tho¬ 
rax,  or  belly,  muft  be  opened.  If  two  bodies  united 
together  are  too  bulky  to  pafs  entire,  they  muft  be  fe- 
parated ;  the  fame  of  fupernumerary  limbs.  If  the 
pofture  he  unfavourable,  it  muft  be  reduced  when 
practicable otherwife  the  extraction  muft  be  made 
with  the  crotchet,  in  the  beft  manner  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe  will  admit  of ;  always,  in  cafes  of  danger 
or  difficulty,  giving  the  preference  to  the  f.ifcty  of  the 
mother,  without  regarding  that  of  the  child. 


h 


Chap.  VI.  Gafarean  Operation. 


Chap.  V.  Monfters. 

These  are  of  various  fizes  and  forms,  and,  uniefs 


When  the  delivery  could  not  be  accompliftied  by 
other  means,  or  when  a  woman  died  fuddenly  with  a 
living  child  in  her  belly,  an  operation  to  prelerve  the 
life  of  mother  and  child  in  the  former  cafe,  and  to  fave 
the  child  in  the  latter,  has  been  recommended,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed,  by  different  authors,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages. 

This  operation  is  of  ancient  date it  is  the  feSlo 
Cefarea  or  partus  Cajareas  of  the  Latins,  and  the  by~ 
Jlerotomia  of  the  Greeks.  Whether  it  was  ever  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed  on  the  living  fubjed  amongft  the 
ancients  fee  ms  uncertain  ;  but  that  it  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  pradifed  by  the  moderns  on  various  occafions, 
and  in  feveral  different  countries  of  Europe,  there  are 
fo  many  authentic  hiftories  on  record,  that  the  fad  will 
fcarce  admit  of  doubt :  but  as  this,  like  many  othjr 
falutary  inftitutions,  has  been  much  abufed,  and  in 
many  cafes  improperly  and  injudicioufly  employed, 
.(for  fome  of  thofe  women  who  furvived  the  operation, 
were  afterwards  fafely  delivered  of  living  children), 
the  circumftances  which  render  this  operation  necef¬ 
fary  demand  a  very  particular  inquiry,  viz. 

1.  A  narrownefs,  or  bad  conformation  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis. 

2.  Imperforated  vagina,  or  contradions  in  the  va¬ 
gina,  cicatrices,  tumors,  or  callolities  in  the  os  uteri, 
&c. 

3.  The  efcape  of  the  child  through  the  uterus  when 
torn. 

4.  Ventral  conceptions. 

i;.  Herniae  of  the  uterus. 

6.  The  pofition  or  bulk  of  the  child. 

It  will  be  neceffary  carefully  to  examine  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  caufes,  in  order  to  fhow  that  they  are  by  no 
means,  in  every  cafe,  fufficiently  powerful  motives  for 
having  recourfe  to  it. 

I.  Bad  conformation  of  the  bones  of  tbs  pelvis.. 
When  the  hand  of  the  operator  cannot  be  introduced 
within  the  pelvis  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  largeft. 
diameter  does  not  exceed  one  inch,  er  one  inch  and  a, 
half,  this  conformation  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
renders  the  Ccefarean  operation  abfolutely  neceffary  1 
happily,  however,  fuch  a  ftrudure  very  feldom  occurs, 
in  gradiee  j  and  when  it  does,  the  accoucheur  will 
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C*fareaQ  readily  difccwer  it,  by  attending  to  the  following  cir- 
per  at  ion.  cumftances>  an{j  to*the  common  marks  of  a  narrow 
pelvis.  Wherever  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  is  fo 
Strait  as  not  to  admit  any  part  of  the  child’s  head  to 
enter,  nor  two  fingers  of  the  accoucheur’s  hand  to 
conduft  proper  inftruments  to  tear,  break  down,  and 
extra  ft  the  child  piece-meal  ;  in  this  cafe,  recdurfe 
mult  be  had  to  the  Caefarean  feftion  ;  an  expedient, 
though  dreadful  and  hazardous,  that  will  give  the  wo¬ 
man  and  child  the  only  chance  of  life  ;  and  which,  if 
timely  and  prudently  conducted,  notwithftanding  of 
the  many  inftances  wherein  it  has  failed,  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  fome  probability  of  fuccefs. 

It  is  true,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been  done  five  times,  has 
proved  difeouraging,  as  none  of  the  women  had  the 
good  fortune  to  furvive  it  many  days.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  operation,  but  is  to  be  imputed 
to  the  low,  weak  Hate  of  the  patients  at  the  time,  who 
had  previoully  been  feveral  days  in  labour,  and  their 
ftrength  greatly  exhaufted,  before  the  operator  was 
called.  Delivery  by  every  other  means  was  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  ;  the  operation,  though  the  event  was 
doubtful,  alone  gave  a  chance  of  life  ;  and  three  of  the 
children  by  this  means  were  extrafted  alive. 

Mr  Hamilton  furgeon  and  profeflbr  of  midwifery  in 
Edinburgh,  having  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  the  laft  time  it  was  performed  here,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  cafe  which  fell  under  his  obfer- 
vation. 

Elifabeth  Clerk,  aged  30,  had  been  married  for  fe¬ 
veral  years,  became  pregnant,  and  mifearried  in  the 
third  month  ;  the  expulfion  of  the  abortion  occafioned 
fo  feverg  a  ftrefs,  as  aftually  to  lacerate  the  perinaeum. 
Some  time  after  her  recovery,  file  was  irregular,  af¬ 
terwards  had  one  (how  of  the  menfes,  again  conceived, 
and  the  child,  as  file  imagined,  arrived  at  full  time. 
She  was  attacked  on  Monday  the  3d  of  January  1  774, 
about  midnight,  with  labour- pains,  which  went  on 
flowly,  gradually  increafing  till  Saturday  the  15th, 
when  file  was  brought  from  the  country  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  here.  Upon  examination,  the  pelvis  feemed 
confideriably  diftorted ;  but  the  body  was  otherwife 
well  fhaped,  though  of  fmall  fize  ;  the  os  externum  va¬ 
ginae  was  entirely  (hut  up,  nor  could  any  veftige  of  va¬ 
gina  be  obferved,  nor  any  appearance  of  labia  puden- 
dorum  :  inftead  of  this,  there  was  a  fmall  aperture  at 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  vulva,  immediately  under  the 
mon3  veneris,  probably  about  the  middle  anterior  part 
of  the  fymphyfis  pubis.  This  aperture  (which  had  a 
fmall  procefs  on  the  fuperior  part,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  clitoris)  was  no  larger  than  juft  to  allow  the  intro- 
duftion  of  a  finger  ;  the  meatus  urinarius  lay  conceal¬ 
ed  within  it ;  a  confultation  of  furgeons  was  called,  and 
the  Csftarean  feftion  was  determined  on.  Having  had 
no  ftool,  nor  voided  any  urine  for  two  days,  an  injec¬ 
tion  was  attempted  to  be  thrown  up  ;  but  it  did  not 
pafs,  nor  was  it  pofiible  to  pufli  the  female  catheter 
into  the  bladder.  Mr.  William  Chalmer  was  the  ope¬ 
rator  in  this  cafe.  At  fix'??  the  evening,  he  made  an 
incifion  on  the  left  fide  of  the  abdomen  in  the  ordinary 
way,  through  the  integuments,  till  the  peritonaeum  was 
expofed  ;  two  fmall  arteries  fprung,  which  were  foon 
flopped  by  a  flight  comprefilon  :  the  wound  was  then 
continued  through  the  peritonaeum  into  the -cavity  ©f 


the  abdomen,  when  the  bladder  appeared  {Tightly  fa*  C*farean 
flamed,  much  diftended,  reaching  with  its  fundus  near  <Jre^a  it>n,*' 
as  far  as  the  fcrobiculus  cordis  :  another  unfuccefsful  1 

attempt  was  made  to  pafs  the  female  catheter;  at 
length  a  male  catheter  was  procured,  which  was,  after 
fome  difficulty,  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
urine  evacuated  to  the  quantity  of  above  four  pounds, 
high-fmelled  and  fetid.  This  occafioned  a  neceflary 
interruption  for  a  few  minutes,  between  making  the 
opening  into  the  abdomen  and  uterus ;  the  bladder 
callapfing,  the  uterus,  which  before  lay  concealed,  now 
came  in  view,  through  which  an  incifion  was  made, 
and  a  flout  male  child  was  extrafted  alive  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  the  fecundines.  The  uterus  con¬ 
tracted  rapidly.  After  cleanfing  the  wound,  the  lips 
were  brought  together  by  the  quill-future,  and  drefled 
fuperticiafy.  The  patient  fuppoited  the  operation 
with  furprifing  courage  and.refolution  ;  nor  was  there 
more  than  five  or  fix  ounces  of  blood  loft  on  the  occa- 
fion. 

Being  laid  in  bed,  (he  complained  of  ficknefs,  and 
had  a  flight  fit  of  vomiting  ;  but,  by  means  of  an  ano¬ 
dyne,  thefe  fymptoms  foon  abated  :  {he  was  aftefted 
with  univerfal  coldnefs  over  her  body^  which  alfo  aba¬ 
ted  on  the  application  of  warm  irons  to  the  feet :  (he 
then  became  eafy,  and  flept  for  four  or  five  hours. 

Next  morning,  the  16th,  about  two  o’clock,  ihe  com¬ 
plained  of  confiderable  pain  in  the  oppofite  fide,  for 
which  {he  was  blooded  ;  and  an  injeftion  was  given, 
but  without  effeft  ;  for  the  pain  increafed,  ftretching 
from  the  right  fide  to  the  fcrobiculus  cordis  ;  nor  did 
fomentations  feem  to  relieve  her  ;  her  pulfe  became  fre¬ 
quent,  {he  was  hot,  and  complained  of  drought.  At 
7  A.  M.  the  injeftion  was  repeated,  but  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  fuccefs  ;  and  eight  ounces  more  of  blood  were  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  arm ;  a  third  injeftion  ftill  failed  to  evar 
cuate  any  faeces  ;  the  drought  increafed  ;  and  the  pulfe 
rofe  to  128  ftrokes  in  a  minute  At  11  A.  M.  the 
pulfe  became  fuller ;  and  the  refpiration  much  oppref- 
fed.  No  ftool  nor  urine  paffed  fince  the  operation.  At 
12  lhe  was  blooded’again,  when  the  fizinefs  appeared 
lefs  than  formerly.  She  now  took  a  folution  of  fal 
Glauber,  manna  and  cr.  tart,  at  fhort  intervals ;  {he  vo¬ 
mited  a  little  after  the  laft  dofe,  had  a  loft  ftool,  and 
voided  a  fmall  quantity  of  urine.  At  3  P.  M.  her 
pulfe  was  136,  and  (lie  had  another  ftool,  when  thin 
faeces  were  evacuated  ;  lhe  was  then  ordered  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  a  cordial  anodyne  mixture  every  fecond  hour  : 
the  vomiting  now  abated  ;  the  pulfe  became  fmaller 
and  more  frequent ;  (he  pafled  urine  freely  ;  but  the 
pain  and  opprefled  breathing  increafed.  At  feven  P.M. 
her  pulfe  rofe  to  42,  and  became  weak  and  flutter-  * 
ing ;  (he  called  for  bread,  and  fwallowed  a  little  with 
fome  difficulty  ;  her  drought  was  intenfe  j.the  dyfpncea. 
ftill  increafed  She  was  now  much  opprefled,  and  began 
to  tofs  ;.the  pulfe  funk  and  became  imperceptible  ;  (he 
complained  of  faintifimefs,  but  on  belching  wind  her 
breathing  was  relieved,  and  the  pulfe  returned,  grow¬ 
ing  fuller  and  ftronger  :  the  pain  of  the  fide  ftill  in¬ 
creafing,  1 2  ounces  of  blood,  very  fizy,  were  taken 
away  ;  and  two  glyfters  of  warm  water  with  oil  were 
injefted  without  effect :  at  8  P.  M.  the  pulfe  became 
lefs  frequent  and  fmaller  ;  (he  complained  much  of  the 
pain  towards  the  fcrobiculus  cordis  :  her  breathing  was 
much,  opprefled  j  her  belly  was  tenfe,  and  fwelled  as 
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•Cxfarean  fojg  ^  before  the  operation  ;  her  pulfe  was  now  fmall  deliver.  With  regard  to  conftri^ions  in  the  vagina,  Caefarean 

Operation  an(j  feeb,je  .  (be  looked  ghaftly  ;  and  expired  a  little  and  callolities  in  the  os  uteri,  there  are  many  inftances  Operation. 

after  eight,  26  hours  after  the  operation.  where,  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  it  was  impof-  *  ' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  relations  would  not  fible  to  introduce  a  finger  into  the  vagina ;  yet  the 

permit  the  body  to  be  opened.  parts  have  dilated  as  labour  increafed,  and  the  delivery 

Since  tjie  firft  certain  accounts  of  the  operation  fuc-  terminated  happily.  At  other  times,  the  dilatation 
cefsfully  praftifed  by  a  fow-gelder  on  his  own  wife,  in  has  begun  during  pregnancy,  and  been  completed  be- 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  there  are  on  lecord  fore  delivery.  There  is  a  hiftory,  for  inftance,  in  the 
above  70  well-attefted  hiftories,  wherein  it  has  been  Mem.  de  V  Acad,  des  Scienc.  1 7 12,  of  a  Woman  whofe 
fuccefsfully  performed  :  for,  of  all  the  cafes  related  by  vagina  was  no  larger  than  to  admit  a  common  writing 
authors,  it  has  not  proved  fatal  to  the  patient  above  quill;  die  had  been  married  at  16,  and  conceived  11 
once  in  ten  or  nine  inftances  ;  which  evidently  Ihows  years  after:  towards  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
the  propriety  of  the  pra&ice,  and  probability  of  fuc-  the  vagina  began  to  dilate,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till 
cefs,  both  in  regard  to  the  mother’s  own  recovery,  and  full  time,  when  (he  was  fafely  delivered.  Guilemeau 
for  certainly  preferving  the  life  of  the  child.  But  it  dilated,  and  La  Mottt  extirpated,  callofities  in  the  va- 
Ihould  never  be  attempted,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  on-  gina  and  os  tincse,  when  the  children  were  fuccefsfully 
ly  where  it  is  abfolutely  impofiible  to  deliver  the  wo-  expelled  by  the  force  of  natural  labour, 
man  by  any  other  means  whatever ;  for  there  are  pel-  Harvey  relates  a  cafe  where  the  whole  vagina  was 
vifes  to  be  met  with,  where,  without  having  recourfe  grown  together  with  cicatrices ;  nature,  after  a  tedi- 
to  this  operation,  both  mother  and  child  mull  inevi-  ous  labour,  made  the  dilatation,  and  a  large  child  wa3 

tably  peri fli :  fuch  have  occurred  to  many  pra&ition-  born. 

ers,  who,  from  want  of  refolution  or  from  ill-founded  La  Mott  mentions  his  having  delivered  three  wo* 
prejudice,  have  allowed  their  patients  to  perifh  from  men,  who  had  not  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  an  orifice 
neglect,  contrary  to  a  well-known  maxim  in  phyfic,  through  the  vagina  to  the  uterus.  Dr  Simpfon  cut 
That,  in  a  defperate  cafe,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  through  a  callofity  of  an  os  uteri  which  was  half  an 
•doubtful  and  even  defperate  remedy,  than  to  abandon  inch  thick,  &c. 

the  patient  to  certain  and  utter  ruin.  Such,  for  in-  Upon  the  whole,  tumors  in  the  vagina,  or  about 
fiance,  is  a  cafe  related  by  Saviard,  of  a  girl  aged  27,  the  orificium  uteri,  may  be  fafely  extirpated  without 
whofe  ftature  was  only  three  feet,  who  came  to  lie-in  danger  of  hemorrhagy  or  other  fatal  fymptoms,  and 
at  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  Dteu;  every  method  but  the  the  delivery  will  happily  fucceed  :  and  if  the  vagina 
operation  was  in  vain  attempted ;  both  mother  and  be  impervious,  the  os  externum  (hut  up,  or  the  labia 
child  died.  Maurice  a  u  alfo  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  grown  together,  the  parts  (hould  be  opened  with  the 
womari  who  was  left  to  die,  where  the  aperture  of  fealpel,  rather  than  rifle  an  operation,  at  beft  in  the 
the  pelvis  was  fo  fmall  as  not  to  admit  the  hand  of  the  iffue  doubtful  and  precarious  :  an  operation  never  al- 
-accoucheur.  And,  not  to  multiply  inftances,  Mr  De  lowable  in  fuch  cafes,  and  therefore  univerfally  impro- 
la  Roche  gives  a  cafe  where  the  woman  had  been  feven  per  in  difeafes  or  malconformation  of  the  foft  parts  of 
days  in  labour ;  the  child  was  faved  by  the  operation  ;  generation.  If  the  os  externum  be  entirely  clofed,  if 
but  the  woman  died  the  fifth  day  after,  probably  from  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  be  entirely  filled  up,  or  the 
its  being  too  long  delayed :  the  diftance,  in  this  fub-  pafiage  confiderably  obftru&ed  by  tumors,  callofity, 
jeft,  from  the  lower  vertebra  lumborum  and  os  pubis,  or  conftri&ion  from  cicatrice,  and  there  is  no  reafon  to 
was  no  more  than  two  fingers  breadth.  The  opera-  fufpebt  a  fault  in  the  pelvis,  of  which  a  judgment  may 
tion,  when  the  neceflity  is  evident,  ought  therefore  to  be  formed  by  the  common  marks  of  deformity,  under 
be  early  performed,  that  the  patient,  who  from  her  fixe,  or  a  riekety  habit ;  it  is  by  much  the  beft  prac- 
make  and  conftitution  is  generally  delicate  and  puny,  tice  to  open  a  pafiage  through  the  vagina,  and  deliver 
may  have  every  chance  of  recovery  in  her  favour,  with-  the  woman  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  there  be  no  de* 
out  being  exhaufted  by  the  fruitlefs  efforts  of  a  te-  fedl  in  the  pelvis,  the  head  of  the  child,  or  any  other 
dious  and  painful  labour,  as  too  often  has  been  the  cafe,  bulky  part  that  prefents,  will  advance  in  this  dire&ion, 

On  thefe  occafions,  the  prudent  accoucheur  (hould  call  till  it  meets  with  a  refiftance  in  the  foft  parts:  thus 
in  the  advice  of  his  elder  brethren  of  the  profcfiion,  the  teguments  will  at  length  be  protruded  before  the 
and,  by  his  cautious  and  prudent  condudt,  avoid  every  child’s  head,  in  form  of  a  tumor,  when  a  fimple  inci- 
caufe  of  cenfure  or  reproach.  fion  downwards  to  'theperinaeum,  in  the  direftion  of 

Exoftofes  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  is  a  fpecies  the  anus,  will  remove  the  caufe  of  difficulty,  by  re- 
of  deformity  very  rarely  met  with  in  practice,  and  lieving  the  head ;  the  child  will  afterwards  fafely 
which  feldom  or  never  takes  place  to  fuch  a  degree  as  pafs,  and  the  wound  will  heal  without  any  bad  can¬ 
to  render  this  operation  neceflary.  fequence. 

II.  Conftriftion,  callofity,  tumors,  &c.  about  the  The  ftate  of  the  pelvis,  and  progrefs  of  the  labour 
vagina  or  os  tincie.  The  vagina  and  os  tincte  are  in  thefe  cafes,  may  often  be  learned  by  the  touch  of 
often  affedled  with  conftrictions  from  cicatrices,  with  the  finger  in  ano. 

callofities  and  tumors  ;  but  it  is  feldom,  if  ever,  ne-  III.  Lacerated  uterus  is  another  caufe  for  which 
ceffary  to  perform  the  Caefarean  feftion  on  this  ac-  this  operation  has  beet  ^recommended.  The  uterus 
count.  Tumors  in  the  vagina  may  generally  be  re-  may  be  ruptured  from  violence  in  making  the  delivery; 
moved  with  fafety,  even  after  the  commencement  of  or  fuch  an  accident  may  happen  naturally,  either  from 
labour,  and  delivery  happily  fucceed ;  or  it  may  be  the  crofs  prefentation  of  the  child  in  time  of  pregnan- 
fometimes  pra&icable  for  the  accoucheur  to  pafs  his  cy,  or  in  time  of  labour,  when  the  pelvis  is  narrow : 
hand  by  the  fide  of  the  tumor,  to  turn  the  child,  and  thefe  cafes  are  generally  fatal;  and  it  is  very  feldom, 

0  4  if 
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Csefarean  if  ever,  that  the  life  of  the  mother  can  be  faved  by  the 
Operation.  C^farian  fe&ion,  after  the  foetus  efcapes  through  the 
torn  uterus  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  :  becanfe  it 
often  happens,  that  inflammation  and  fphacelus  has 
affeCted  the  parts  of  the  uterus  that  fuftained  the  pref- 
fure  previous  to  the  rupture  ;  or,  if  otherwife,  convul- 
fions  or  other  fatal  fymptoms  foon  enfue,  from  the 
quantity  of  blood,  water.-,  &c.  poured  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  child  cannot  be  extraflqd  by  the  natural 
paflages,  tremors,  fingultus,  cold  fweats,  fyncope,  and 
the  death  of  the  mother,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  quickly 
follow,  that  it  will  at  leaft  feem  doubtful,  to  a  prudent 
humane  practitioner,  how  far.  it  would  be  advifeable, 
after  fo  dreadful  an  accident,  the  woman  apparently  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  rafhly  to  perform  another  dan¬ 
gerous  operation,  even  with  a  view  to  preferve  the 
child,  till  he  had  waited  till  the  mother  recruits  or 
expires. 

If  part  of  the  child  be  contained  within  the  uterus, 
and  the  feet  can  be  reached,  the  practice  is  to  deliver 
by  the  orifice  of  the  womb:  but  when  the  whole  foetus 
has  efcaped  entirely  without  the  uterus,  the  Caefarean 
operation  is  recommended  as  the  only  means  of  prefer- 
ving  both  mother  and  child. 

If  the  operation  on  this  occafion  be  ever  allowable, 
it  may  be  aflced, 

1.  At  what  time  muft  it  be  performed  ? 

2.  Would  it  not  have  the  appearance  of  inhumanity 
to  have  recourfe  to  this  expedient  immediately  after 
the  uterus  burfts,  when  the  woman  is  feemingly  ready 
to*  exp  ire,  although  it  be  the  only  time  when  there  is 
a  chance  of  faving  the  child  ? 

3.  In  moll  cafes  where  this  accident  happens,  Ihould 
the  Caefarean  feCtion  be  made,  is  it  ftbt  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  mother  will  furvive  fo  terrible  a  lacera¬ 
tion  ? 

4.  For  if  it  be  done  with  a  view  to  fave  the  mother, 
in  what  manner  is  the  extravafated  blood,  &c.  to  be 
evacuated  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen? 

What  fcems  to  make  cafes  of  this  kind  unfavourable, 
when  the  accident  happens  in  time  of  labour,  is, 

1  mo.  That  here  the  parts  before  rupture  in  moft 
cafes  are  in  a  gangrenous  Hate. 

2 do,  As  the  rupture  is  commonly  towards  the  cer¬ 
vix,  there  is  generally  a  much  greater  hemorrhagy, 
by  reafon  of  the  flow  contraction  of  the  uterus  at  this 
place. 

3 tio,  The  uncertainty,  whether,  or  how  long,  the 
patient  will  furvive  it,  feems  alfo  a  confiderable  obftacle 
to  the  operation  under  fuch  dtfagreeable  circumftances, 
Ne  ocdulijje  videatur ,  quern  Jon  interemit. 

IV.  Ventral  conceptions  is  a  fourth  indication  for 
this  operation.  Thefe  are  either  in  the  ovaria,  tubes, 
or  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  feldom  arrive  at  great 
fize  ;  or  are  retained,  very  often  a  long  time,  without 
occalioning  much  complaint.  The  iffue  of  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  has  a'fo  been  no  lefs  various  than  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  for  after  being  retained  for  a  great  many  years 
in  an  indolent  ftate,  at  length  abfeeffes  or  ulcerations 
have  formed,  and  they  have  been  difeharged  through 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Moft  women  feci  pain  and  violent  motion  at  the 
time  of  ordinary  delivery  in  thefe  cafes  of  ventral  con¬ 
ception  ;  if  therefore  the  operation  be  ever  neceffary, 
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now  is  the  proper  time  to  perform  it.  But  in  general,  Cxfarean 
as  the  feparation  of  extra-uterine  feetufes  from  their  in-  °tierat'»u* 
voluera  may  occafion  immediate  death  in  many  cafes,  v 
from  the  vaft  hemorrhagy  that  might  enfue  from  the 
non  contraCtile  power  of  the  parts  to  which  they  ad¬ 
here  ;  nnlefs  they  point  outwardly,  or. excite  the  moft 
violent  fymptoms,  they  ought  univerfally  to  be  left  to 
nature. 

V.  Hernias  of  the  uterus  are  feldom  or  never  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  us  to  perform  the  Caefarian  feCtion,  as 
the  uterus  is  very  rarely  influenced  ill  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  orifice  cannot  be  reached,  and  the  delivery  fuc- 
ceftfiiUy  made.  Many  inftances  are  to  be  found  among 
furgical  authors,  where  deliveries,  under  fueli  cireum- 
ftauces,  have  been  happily  performed,  without  having 
recourfe  to  fo  hazardous  an  expedient.  Thus  Mauri- 
ceau  mentions  a  cafe,  where  the  uterus,  in  a  ventral 
hernia,  was  pufhed  along  with  the  intefiiues  above  the 
belly,  and  contained  in  a  tumor  of  a  prodigious  fize  ; 
the  woman,  however,  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  hec 
time  in  the  ordinary  way.  La  Mott  relates  the  hi- 
(lory  of  a  woman  in  a  preternatural  labour,  whofe  ute¬ 
rus  and  child  hung  down  pendulous  to  the  middle  of 
her  thigh,  but  whom,  notwithftanding,  he  fafely  de¬ 
livered  :  and  Ruyfcli  gives  a  cafe  where  the  midwife 
reduced*  the  hernia  before  delivery  ;  although  it  was 
prolapfed  as  far  as  the  knee,  the  delivery  was  fafely 
performed,  and  the  wotpan  had  a  good  recovery. 

La  Illy,  The  pofition  or  bulk  of  the  child. 

Since  the  praCtice  of  turning  the  child  and  deliver¬ 
ing  by  the  feet,  and  the  late  improvement  of  obftetrf- 
cal  inftruments,  this  operation  is  never  to  be  performed, 
on  account  of  pofition,  monftrofity,  or  any  other  ob¬ 
ftacle  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  the  pelvis  is  faulty  to  fueh 
a  degree,  that  no  inftrument  can  be  concluded  to  tear 
and  extraCt  the  child,  this  perhaps  is  the  only  cafe- 
wherein  this  operation  (hould  be  performed  on  the  li¬ 
ving  fubjeCt.  Incifions  through  the  teguments  of  the 
abdomen  to  extraCt  extra  uterine  foetuies,  6r  bones  of 
foetufes,.  do  not  properly  fall,  under  the  name  of  Cceja- 
rean  JcEiioti ,  as  that  name  implies  incifion  of  the  uterus 
alfo. 

When  a  woman  advanced  in  pregnancy  dies  fudden- 
ly,  either  by  accident  or  by  natural  difeafe,  the  Caefa¬ 
rean  feCtion  is  recommended  as  an  expedient  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  life  of  the  child.  This  is  a  very  proper  mea- 
fure,  provided  the  death  of  the  mother  be  ascertained; 
but  fometitfies  it  is  a  very  nice  and  difficult  point  to 
diftinguiffi  between  a. deliquium  and  death;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  accoucheur  on  fuch  an  occafion  muft  aft  with 
the  utmoft  circumfpeCtion.  If  the  operation  be  de¬ 
layed  but  a  very  fliort  while  "after  the  mother  expires, 
it  will  probably  be  in  vain  to  make  the  attempt ;  for, 
whatever  fabulous  ftories  may  be  related  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  few  authentic  cafes  of  the  fcctus  of  any 
animal  furviving  the  mother,  perhaps  an  hour.;  and 
therefore  every  thing  ffiould  be  in  readinefs  to  extraCt 
the  child  with  all  poffible  expedition,  after  the  event 
of  the  mother’s  death.  But,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  death  often  perform  the  part  of  labour,  and  the 
child  is  fometimes  thrown  off  in  articulo  mortis ;  or 
the  os  uteri  is  fo  much  dilated,  that  there  is  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  paf3  the  hand,  turn  the  child,  and  deliver.  Thus- 
one  Ihould  be  very  cautious  in  having  recourfe  to  this 
opera*- 
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i  cperat'iog,  even  in  (he  above  circumftances  ;  which 
!  fhoulcl  never  be  done,  , 

1.  Till  the  death  of  the  mother  be  afcertained.be* 

yond  doubt ;  v 

2.  Till  the  ftate  of  the  os  uteri  be  examined  r 

3.  Till  the  confent  of  the  relations  be  obtained; 

And,  # 

Laftly,  It  need  not  be  undertaken,  except  where 
the  mother  dies  fiiddenly,  between  the  7th. and  9th 
month.  ,  '  J  *- 

It  is  uimeceflnry  where  the  difeafe  has-been  linger¬ 
ing  ;  in ,  fuch  ;cafes  the  child  commonly  dies  before  the 
mother.  . 

When  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  child  be  alive  or 
not,  it  may  be  determined  by  applying  the  hand  on 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother  about  the  time  of,  and  for 
a  little  while  after,  her  death,  when  the  life  of  the 
child  will  be  difcovered  by  its  motions  and  ftrug- 
gling. 

0  T1iu3  having  pointed  out  the  different  caufcs  that 
fieteimine  this  operation,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it 
)s  a  frightful  and  hazardous- one  ;  and  although  per¬ 
formed  fuccefsfully  in  a  number  of  cafe*,  yet,  in 
many  others,  it  has  failed,  and  the  woman  has  died 
either  immediately  or  food  after.  It  fhould  never, 
therefore,  be  undertaken  but  on  extraordinary  and 
defpetate  occafions;  and  then  it  is  not  only  advifeable, 
but  incumbent,  on  every  praftitioner  to  whom  fuch 
cafes  occur. , 

To  conclude,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  few 
directions  with  regard  to  the  method  of  performing  the 
operation  on  the  living  fubjeCl. 

Having  emptied  the  bladder,  and  evacuated  the 
contents  of  the  intellines  with  repeated  emollient  gly- 
iters?;  the  patient  being  encouraged,  with  proper  cor¬ 
dials,  and  evei'y  other  requifite  in  readinefs,  (he  muft 
be  placed  on  a  table  or  bed,  with  her  left  fide  gently 
raifed  with'  .pillows  or  bolfters,  and  properly  fecured 
by  affi£ants.  *An  incifion  mull  be  made  with  a  com¬ 
mon  convex  fcalpel,  beginning  rather  below  the  navel 
at  the  middle  fpace  between  it  and  the  fpine  of  the 
os  ilium,  carrying  it  obliquely  forwards  towards  this 
bone,  fo  that  the  wound  in  length  may  exceed  fix 
inches.  This  external  wound  is  to  be  carried  through 
the  common  teguments  of  the  abdomen  till  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum  is  expofed,  when  the  operator  fhould  reft  a 
little,  till  the  hemorrhagy  be  entirely  abated.  He 
muff  tfieo,  with  great  caution,  make  a  fmall  opening 
tkrohgh  this  membrane,  introduce  his  finger,  and  up¬ 
on  this  a  fcalpel  (which  is  preferable  to  fciflars),  and 
with  great  expedition  make  a  complete  dilatation  ;  he 
mull  now  wipe  away  the  blood  with  a  fponge,  prefs 
the  cmentum  or  intellines  gently  to  a  fide,  if  in  the 
way,  and  endeavour  to  difcover  to  what  part  of  the 
-uterus  the  placenta  adheres,  that  it  may  be  avoided 
in  making  the  incifion.  This  may  eafily  be  known 
by  a  thicknefs  and  folidity  in  the  part,  which  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  reft  of  the  uterus ;  it  is  Hill  more 
eafily  difcovered  when  the  membranes  are  entire.  The 
blood-veflels  arc  lefs  in  number,  and  fmalleft  in  the 
middle  and  anterior  part  of  .the  uterus,  which  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  placenta  does  not  interfere,  is  the  proper 
place  ifor  making  the  incifion,  which  mull  be  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  utmoll  attention,  lell  the  child  fhoqld  be 
•wounded :  if  the  membranes  are  entire,  more  freedom 
N°220. 
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may  be  ufed,  and  vice  verfa.  The  dire&ion  and  length  Casfarean 
of  the  wound  of  the  uterus  mull  be  the  fame  with  the  °?eratl01^ 
external  one.  The  child  mull  now  be  quickly  extrafl-  *  ^ 

ed,  and  the  placenta  carefully  feparated  :  thefe  mull 
be  given  to  an  affiftant,  who  will  divide  the  chord, 
and  take  care  of  the-  child,  as  the  operator’s  attention 
muft  be  wholly  bellowed  on  the  mother.  The  coagu¬ 
lated  blood,  See.  being  removed  by  a  fponge  wrung 
out  of  warm  water  (left  the  uterus  or  intellines  be 
protruded,  which  are  very  troublefome  to  reduce),  the 
lips  of  the  external  wound  mull  be  quickly  brought 
together,  and  retained  by  an  affiftant  till  fecured  by  a 
few  Hitches  5  generally  three  will  be  fufficient :  as 
many  needier  fhould  be  ready  threaded  with  pretty 
large  broad  ligatures ;  the  middle  Hitch  ought  to  be 
made  firft ;  the  needle  Ihould  be  introduced  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance,  i.  e.  about  an  inch  and  one-fourth  from 
the  fide  of  the  wound,  carrying  it  firft;  from  without 
inwards,  and  then  from  within  outwards,  fecuring 
with  a  double  flip  a  knpf,.,to  be  ready  to  untie,  left 
violent  tpnfion  or  inflammation  Ihould  enfue  ;  under 
the  knot  a  foft  comprefs  of  lint,  fharpee,  or  rolled 
plafter,  Ihould  bf  applied,  and  the  whole  drelfings  muft 
be  fecured  by  a  proper  comprefs  and  bandage.  The 
patient  muft  be  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  after  lithotomy,  or  any  other  capital  opera¬ 
tion. 

Quaritur,  To  what  caufe  is  the  unfuccefeful  event 
of  this  operation  to  be  imputed  ?  When  the  operation 
proves  fatal,  to  what  immediate  caufe  are  we  to 
aferibe  the  death  of  the  patient  ?  Is  it  nervous,  or 
uterine  .irritation,  from  cutt-ifig,  that  kills?  Is  it  in¬ 
ternal  hemorrhagy,  or  the  extravafation  of  fluids  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ?  Or  are  not  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  rather  to  be'imputed  to  the  accef3  of  the  air 
on  the  irritable  vifeera  ?  This  can  only  therefore  be  , 
prevented  by  expofing  thefe  parts  for  as  fhort  a  fpace 
of  time  as  poffible.  Dr  Monro,  the  preferit  anatomi¬ 
cal  profeffor  at  Edinburgh,  in  making  experiments  on 
young  fmall  animals,  fuch  as  bitches,  cats,  frogs,  &c. 
by  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  tying  the 
biliary  dudis,  remarks,  that  though  a  large  opening 
into  the  abdomen  be  made  by  incifion,  if  the  wound 
be  quickly  clofed  and  Hitched,  the  animal  wjjl  recover, 
and  no  bad  confequences  follow  j  but  if  expofed  a 
few  minutes  to  the  air,  dreadful  pain  foon  comes  on, 
which  the  creature  exprefles  by  the  fevereft  agonies ; 
convulfions  at  laft  enfue,  and  death  within  four  or  fix 
hours  after  the  operation.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
after  death,  the  whole  vifeera  are  found  to  be  in  an 
inflamed  ftate,  and  univerfally  adhering  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  He  has  often  repeated  the  experiment,  and  the 
fame  appearances  as  often  take  place. 

May  not  the  analogy  here  juftly  apply  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fnbjeft  ?  And,  in  performing  the  Caefarean  ope¬ 
ration,  fhould  we  not  be  very  careful  that  the  vifeera 
be  expofed  as  little  as  poffible,  and  that  the  wound  be 
covered  with  the  utmoft  poffible  expedition  ? 

Chap.  VII.  Of  the  Section  of  the  Symphyfis. 

M.  Baudclocquc,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  con¬ 
demns  this  operation  ;  and,  from  what  he  has  advan¬ 
ced,'  apparently  with  reafon.  As  no  theory,  however, 
can  be  looked  upon  as  thoroughly  ellabliihed  until  it 
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-fieCbon  of  be  eonfirmed'by  experience,  this  gentleman  has  col. 
'^‘eSym-  •  le£ted  together  a  number  of  the  principal  fails  rela- 
.  p-y  g‘  ting  to  this  fubj eft,  He  fuppofes,  that  unleft  it  hag 
been  fuccefsfiil  in  faving  both  the  life  of  the  woman 
and  child,  the  cutting  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes 
.cannot  by  any  means  be  faid  to  have  anfwered  it* 
purpofe.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  child  has  Ihown 
fome  figns  of  life  at  its  birth,  and  that  the  mother  has 
furvived  for  fome  time.  In  this  rcfpfft  the  Caefarean 
operation  has  the  advantage  of  it,  as  it  always  fives 
.the  life  of  the  child,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  the  woman 
to  fink  under  it  immediately.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  one  of  the  cafes  of  this  operation,  the 
relation  of  which  may  not  be  jultly  contelied,  orfolid 
objections  raifed  again!!  it;  either  hecaufe  the  opera¬ 
tors  have  been  deceived  with  regard  to  the  dimenfions 
.of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  child’s  head,  or  becanfe  they 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  reparation  of  the  bones.—The  firft  and  moft 
remarkable  inftance  of  fuccefa  in  this  operation  is  of 
a  woman  named  Soucbot ;  but  though  it  is  not  de¬ 
nied  that  the  woman  was  delivered,  and  recovered 
•after  the  operation,  yet  it  has  been  faid  by  thofe  who 
take  the  contrary  fide,  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for 
performing  it.  It  is  certain  that  this  woman  had 
been  delivered  four  times  before  ;  in  all  of  which  cafes 
the  child  was  killed.  M.  Baudelocque  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  this  queftion  ;  he  confiders  only 
what  advantage  could  poffibly  be  gained  by  it. 

(e Whatever  degree  of  reparation  (fays  he)  took 
place  between  the  ofia  pubis  after  the  feftion  of  the 
fymphyfis,  it  mult  have  augmented,  the  fize  of  the 
«  paffage  ;  that  is  an  iriconteftable  faft  ;  but  how  much 
did  it  enlarge  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  too  narrow  ?  The  folution  of  this  problem  would 
be  eafy,  if  we  knew  the  dimenfions  of  Souchot’s  pel¬ 
vis  as  well  as  we  know  thofe  of  her  child’s  head. 
According  to  the  eftimation  made  of  it  by  the  phy- 
ficians  who  performed  the  operation,  the  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  was  only  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  the  pubes  to  the  facrum  fujperiorly,  and 
that  of  the  child’s  head  was  jpft  three  inches  and  a 
»  half.  The  excefs  of  the  latter  'was  confequently  one 

inch,  as  well  as  the  amplitude  to  be  procured  to  the 
former.  A  reparation  of  two  inches  and  a  half  be¬ 
tween  the  ofia  pubis,  the  greateft  which  it  wag 
then  thought  could  be  obtained,  not  being  able  to 
give  more  than  fix  lines  to  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
iu  the  aforefaid  direction,  they  thought  to  make  the 
remaining  furplus  of  the  head  pafs  into  the  reparation 
between  the  bones ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  make  the  partial  protuberances  pafs  fuc- 
ccfiively  through  the  itrait,  in  order  to  get  another 
line  by  that  means  ;  fo  that  by  this  fyftem,  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  pubes  produced  a  refult  of  13  lines  at 
leaft,  confidenng  it  relatively  to  delivery.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  ingenious  calculation,  and  this  great 
produft,  the  paflage  was  ftill  found  narrow  enough 
to  give  fome  obftruftion  to  the  child’s  head,  and  to 
endanger  its  life- 

“  It  teems  evident  that  this  plan  was  not  formed  till 
after  the  execution  ;  and  that  they  have  only  fought 
to  explain  what  they  muft  have  done  according  to 
the  opinion  which  they  entertained  that  the  diameter 
of  the  child’s  head  was  an  inch  larger  than  that  of  the 
Voi.  XI.  Part  II. 
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pelvis,  and  not  according  to  what  they  did  and  obfer-  Section  of 
ved  ;  becaufe  no  one  had  yet  determined  the  produft 
of  a  feparatipn  of  two  inches  and  a  half  between  the  **  '  M‘  f 
ofia  pubis,  with  refpeft  to  the  different  diameters  of 
the  pelvis,  and  particularly  refpefting  that  which  »roes 
from  before  backward  ;  becaufe  they  did  not  meafure 
the  reparation  as  they  affirm  they  did,  neither  in  the 
cafe  of  Soucbot  nor  in  any  other  ;  becaufe  the  ac¬ 
coucheurs  of  that  woman  were  then  agitated,  much 
agitated ,  as  they  have  publicly  confefled  ;  laitly,  be. 
caufe  this  great  product,  and  thofe  fage  calculations 
which  we  admire  in  their  hiftory  of  it,  were  not  then 
necefiary.  Though  they  have  allowed  but  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  flrait, 
other  accoucheurs  equally  fkilful  have  affigned  it  fix 
lines  more  ;  and  they  were  not  deceived  if  they  ‘con- 
fidered  it  a  little  diagonally,  as  the  fmalleft  diameter 
of  the  child’s  head  always  prefents ;  that  is  to  fay,  from 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  projection  formed  by  the  bafe 
of  the  facrum  to  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pube3.” 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  fhow  at  great  length, 
that  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  in  queftion  was  lefs  oilt 
of  proportion  than  had  been  reprefented  5  that  only 
two  lines  of  enlargement  were  necefiary,  and  no  more 
than  two  were  obtained.  In  like  manner,  he  fays, 
that  all  the  other  women  upon  whom  M.  Sigault 
operated  were  equally  well  formed  excepting  one  na¬ 
med  Vefpres,  This  woman  died  after  palling  five 
days  in  great  agony.  The  ofia  pubis  were  feparated 
about  an  inch  and  an  half;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
feparation,  the  facro-iliac  fyniphyfes  were  plainly  inju¬ 
red,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  parts.  On  infpefting 
the  body,  thefe  were  found  open,  with  the  periofteum 
feparated  from  them  :  there  was  alfo  a  collection  of 
purulent  matter  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  extending  very 
far  into  the  cellular  tiflue  of  the  left  iliac  folia,  &e. 

In  this  cafe,  both  the  mother  and  her  child  perifh- 
ed;  and  M.  Baudelocque  looks  upon  it  to  be  fufficient 
to  fhow  the  inefficacy  of  the  operation  :  and  he  tells 
us,  that  out  of  five  women  whom  Sigault  delivered  in 
this  way,  one  died,  and  four  of  the  children  ;  but  M. 
le  Roy,  a  more  fuccefsful  operator,  out  of  an  equal 
number  faved  all  the  children.  In  a  cafe  related  by 
this  gentleman,  the  ofia  pubis  are  faid  to  have  fepa- 
rate/i  two  inches  {  and  by  parting  the  thighs,  an  open¬ 
ing  of  near  three  inches  was  obtained  ;  but  in  this  cafe 
again,  M.  Baudelocque  controverts  the  ineafurements 
of  Le  Roy.  Another  woman  named  Du  Be/loy,  on 
whom  the  operation  was  performed,  began  to  walk 
on  the  tenth  day  after  5  and  this  feems  to  be  almotl 
the  only  cafe  againfl  which  M.  Baudelocque  ha3  not 
fome  objection.  He  mentions,  however,  an  experi¬ 
ment  performed  on  the  body  of-  a  woman  who  had 
died  on  the  nth  day  after  the  Ctefarean  operation 
had  been  performed  in  the  linea  alba.  The  body  was 
cedematous,  which  rendered  the  cafe  more  favourable  ; 
and  a  dead  child  was  placed  in  the  belly,  after  taking 
out  the  uterus.  The  pelvis  was  only  30  lines  in  the 
fmall  diameter,  and  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  the 
tranfverfe.  The  diameter  of  the  child’s  head  was  but 
three  inches  five  or  fix  lines  from  one  parietal  pro¬ 
tuberance  to  the  other  ;  the  trunk  was  thin,  and  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  body  had  been  preffed  and  kneaded, 
to  reftore  as  much  as  poffible  the  fupplenefs  which 
death  had  taken  away.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
5  I  to 
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^he^S  "m  ^  t0  bring  t^5C  child  through  the  pelvis  by  pulling' its 
phyfi=?"  ^eet  >  but  it  was  found  impollible  thus  to  difengage 

»  ■  it  farther  than  the  breait.  The  fymphyfis  of  the 

pubes  was  then  laid  bare  by  an  incifion  of  two  inches 
and  an  half ;  preferving,  below,  die  anterior  commiffure 
of  the  labia  pudendt ;  and  above,  an  extent  of  1 8  or  20 
lines  under  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Crefarean  opera¬ 
tion.  The  offa  pubis  feparated  at  firft  no  more  than 
nine  lines  ;  which  opening  was  augmented  as  gradu¬ 
ally  as  poffible  to  2 1  lines  by  feparating  the  thighs, 
and  afterwards  it  was  farther  increafcd  to  two  inches 
and  an  half  by  pulling  the  hips.  It  was  next  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  away  the  head,  which  had 
fpontaneoufly  placed  itfelf  in  the  moft  advantageous 
iituation :  but,  though  feveral  gentlemen  of  the 
profeffion  employed  their  ftrength  fucceffively  at 
the  trunk,  and  on  the  lower  jaw  with  two  fingers 
in  the  mouth,  it  did  not  advance  a  Angle  line; 
nor  would  it  pafs  the  ftrait  until  M;  Baudelocque  fe- 
conded  thofe  efforts  by  prefiing  on  the  head  with  one 
band  placed  in  the  belly,  and  by  comprefiing  it  ftrong- 
ly  in  the  direction  of  its  thicknefs.  At  the  inftant 
when  it  cleared  the  ftrait,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  in¬ 
cifion  in  the  teguments  tore  to  the  vulva ;  and  the 
wound  was  fo  lengthened  towards  that  of  the  Csefa- 
rean  operation,  that  thofe  three  openings  were  very 
near  making  but  one.  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes, 
vvhich  were  already  a  little  open,  and  the  ligaments 
and  periofteum  ruptured  by  the  time  that  the  offa  pubis 
were  feparated  2t  lines,  now  gave  way  entirely,  and 
with  fo  much  noife  as  to  be  diftin&ly  heard  by  every  one 
of  the  afiiftants.  The  ofl'a  pubis,  after  the  paffage  of 
the  head,  remained  at  the  diftance  of  three  inches 
from  each  other  ;  the  angle  of  the  right  os  pubis  was 
two  inches  and  fix  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  facrum,  and  the  angle  of  the  left  os 
pubis  only  two  inches  and  three  lines ;  fo  that  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  pelvis  was  augmented  feven  lines  in  one 
way  and  ten  in  the  other. 

From  this  experiment,  M.  Baudelocque  concludes, 
that  very  little  advantage  can  be  expeCted  from  the 
operation  where  the  pelvis  prefents  only  18  or  19 
lines,  or  even  2  r  fuperiorly,  fuch  as  was  the  pelvis  of 
Belloy.  We  muft  obferve,  however,  that  we  cannot 
argue  with  propriety  from  a  dead  to  a  living  fub- 
je£t :  though  if  the  meafurements  are  wrong,  as  our 
author  afterwards  fays,  although  at  firft  he  “  had  no¬ 
thing  particular  to  objeCl”  to  her  cafe,  the  whole  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  the  operation  muft  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Objections  of  a  fimilar  kind  are  made  to  every  other 
cafe  which  M.  Baudelocque  relates :  And  as  it  is  im- 
pofilUe  for  thofe  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
parties  to  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  operation,  we  ihall  content  ourfelves  with' defcri- 
bing  from  M.  Baudelocque  the  appearances  met  with 
in  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  “  The  left  labium  was  very  much  fwelled  and 
livid ;  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes  were  of  a  brownifh 
colour  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  at  leaft,  on  account 
of  the  blood  extravafated  under  the  periofteum  which 
was  detached  from  them  ;  they  were  overflown  with  a 
purulent  and  ichorous  difeharge,  more  abundant  on 
the  left  fide  than  the  right ;  and  which  fprung  from 
the  bottom  of  them,  through  feveral  openings,  which 
were  fo  many  rents,  whenever  the  offa  ilia  were  mo- 
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ved  and  preffed  towards  the  facrum  ;  the  left  fym-  Section  of 
phyfis  was  open  five  lines,  and  the  right  only  three  t!ie  sym* 
a  gangrenous  abfeefs  was  feen  on  the  right  fide  be-  piyfis 
hind  and  above  the  acetabulum,  .which  extended  to 
the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  where 
there  was  an  efehaf  of  the  fame  nature  ;  an  ulcer  alfo 
gangrenous,  and  in  form  of  a  chink,  was  obferved  in 
the  pofterior  part  of  that  vifeus,  from  the  upper  part 
of  its  neck  to  the  infertion  of  the  ligament  of  the  ova¬ 
rium,  and  it  penetrated  into  its  cavity.  The  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  pelvis  was  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
pubes  to  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  ;  five  inches  from  one 
fide  to  the  other ;  and  four  and  an  half  from  one  ace¬ 
tabulum  to  the  facro-iliac  junction  of  the  oppofite 
fide.  The  feftion  had  been  made  on  the  left  os  pubis,, 
which  was  cut  clean,  and  without  the  fmalleft  notch.” 

From  thefe,  and  a  number  of  other  examples 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  infert,.  our  au¬ 
thor  deduces  the  following  conclufions. 

“  Though  the  feftion  of  the  pubes  has  been  thought 
more  fimple,  more  eafy,  and  certain,  than  the  Csefa- 
rean  operation,  at  a  time  when  experience  had  not 
yet  demonftrated  the  difficulties  it  might  prefent,  and 
the  dangers  that  might  follow  it,  ought  we  to  think, 
the  fame  of  it  at  prefent  ?  How  many  times  already 
has  it  been  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  faw  to 
feparate  the  offa  pubis?  and  how  often  has  it  not  been 
found  impoffible  to  procure  any  diftance  between  them 
after  the  feparation  ?  How  often  has  this  operation 
produced  a  free  paffage  for  the  child,  whofe  prefer- 
vation  ought  neceffarily  to  enter  into  the  plan  of  the 
operator,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother,  and  confti- 
tute  a  part  of  its  fuccefs  ? 

“  This  new  operation  will  appear  more  Ample  and 
lefs  painful  than  the  Casfarean,  if  wc  only  confider 
the  extent  of  the  incifion,  and  the  nature  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  parts  concerned  in  it :  that  is  an  indif- 
putable  faft.  It  is  only  the  teguments  and  the  fat 
which  is  divided,  at  moft  only  two  inches  and  an 
half,  and  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes  ;  there  are  ufual- 
ly  only  fmall  veffels  cut,  incapable  of  furniffiing  much 
blood,  and  the  inftrument  does  not  touch  the  uterus p 
the  child  comes  into  the  world  by  the  way  that  na¬ 
ture  intended,  and  which  the  fedlion  of  the  pubes 
renders  more  or  lefs  acceffible ;  there  is  no  confide- 
rable  hasmorrhagy  to  be  feared,  nor  thofe  extravafa- 
tions  of  milky  and  purulent  matter  which  almoft  al¬ 
ways  mortally  injure  the  interior  vifccra  which  they 
fall  upon ;  there  are  no  abfolute  difficulties  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  operation  but  what  arife  from  the  in¬ 
timate  confolidation  ef  the  bones  ;  and  it  no  way  ex- 
pofes  women  to  fubfequent  hernias  vvhich  have  been 
fo  frequently  feen  after  the  Csefarean  operation  f  this 
is  the  idea  which  its  partifans  have  had  of  it,  and 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  ftill  entertain. 

“  But  the  fe&ion  of  the  pubes  feldom  procures  the 
child  an  eafy  exit for  hitherto  the  greater  part  have 
died  in  the  paffage,  or  have  been  vi&ims,  a  few  minutes 
after  their  exit,  to  the  efforts  neceffary  to  effeft  it. 

When  the  feparation  of  the  offa  pubis  has  been  made,  it 
has  not  always  been  poffible  to  remove  them  from  each: 
other, on  account  of  the  confolidation  of  the  ilia  with  the 
facrum ;  and  this  cafe,  which  does  not  feem  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare,  and  which  cannot  be  known  till  aftkr 
the  operation,  renders  it  fruitlefs,  and  cannot  difpenffc 
us  from  the  Caefarean  operation* 

6  “If 
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Secftinn  of  “  If  wc  refle&  ever  fo  little  on  the  danger  to  which 
the  Sym-  the  child  is  expofed  in  a  preternatural  labour, .  where 
.  we  are  obliged  to  bring  it  by  the  feet,  and  on  the 

'  *  fmall  number  that  then  efcapc  death,  when  the  mo¬ 

ther’s  pelvis  has  not,  pretty  nearly,  all  its  natural  di- 
menfions,  we  difcover  another  fource  of  accidents 
which  accompanies  the  fe&ion  of  the  pubes ;  and 
which  W;g  doubtlefs  Ihould  diminilh,  if  we  could  com¬ 
mit  the  expulfion  of  the  child  to  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus,  or  take  hold  of  the  head  with  the  forceps, 
as  fome  practitioners  have  already  done :  but,  except 
in  that  very  fmall  number  of  cafes,  the  child  has  al¬ 
ways  been  extracted  by  the  feet  whether  the  head 
prefentcd  or  not 

“  Though  this  operation  very  feldom  fecures  the 
child's  life,  even  when  the  pelvis  is  not  exceflively 
deformed,  it  is  not  then  always  exempt  from  the  fe¬ 
vered:  confequences  to  the  mother.  The  death  of 
both  is  certain  when  that  deformity  is  extreme.  The 
confequences  of  a  fpontaneous  reparation  of  the  ®ffa 
pubis,  and  of  the  offa  ilia  and  facrum,  in  fome  natural 
or  laborious  labours,  long  fince  announced  thofc  which 
might  be  expected  from  this  new  operation  j  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Vefpres,  thofe  of  the  fifth  woman  on  whom 
M.  le  Roy  performed  it,  the  fourth  by  M.  Cambon, 
that  at  Arras,  at  Dufieldorp,  at  Spire,  at  Lyons,  at 
Genes,  that  by  M.  Riollay,  by  M.  Matthiis,  &c.  have 
proved  that  it  was  not  without  caufe  that  thofe  acci¬ 
dents  were  dreaded.  A  devaftation  in  the  external 
parts  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  an  inflammation 
and  gangrene  of  that  vifeus  ;  collections  of  purulent, 
fanious,  and  putrid  matter,  in  the  cellular  tiffue  of 
the  pelvis  ;  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  between  the  offa 

Subis ;  echimofes  along  the  pfoas  mufcles ;  injury  to 
le  canal  of  the  urethra ;  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
gangrenes  more  or  lefs  profound,  &c.  form  the  group 
of  accidents  of  which  this  new  operation  is  fufeep- 
tible.  Granting  that  thofe  of  the  Caefarean  operation 
are  as  formidable  for  the  mother,  at  leaft  it  prefents 
a  certain  refource,  exempt  from  every  danger,  for 
the  child.  Which  of  the  two  operations,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  preferred  ? 

“  Even  if  we  could,  without  inconveniences  to  the 
woman,  obtain  a  feparation  of  two  inches  and  an  half 
between  the  offa  pubis  after  the  fedion  of  their  fym- 
phyfis,  the  Caefarean  operation  would  ftill  be  the  foie 
refource  in  cafes  of  extreme  deformity  of  the  pelvis  ; 
the  feCtion  of  the  pubes  cannot  enter  into  comparifon 
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with  it,  except  when  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fupe-  Sedion  of 
rior  ftrait  lhall  have,  at  leaft,  an  extent  of  two  inches  the  sym- 
and  an  half.  Though  I  fufpended  my  judgment,  at  a 

the  time  I  publilhed  my  firft  edition,  concerning  the  "  v  ' 
preference  to  be  given  to  one  of  thefe  two  methods, 
in  the  latter  cafe,  till  I  could  procure  more  pofitive 
information  of  the  innocence  or  danger  of  fo  confide- 
rable  a  feparation  ;  though  I  required  that  men  who 
had  no  intereft  in  vaunting  this  new  method  to  the. 
detriment  of  the  former ;  in  one  word,  that  its  ad- 
verfaries  fhould  have  feen  a  feparation  of  two  inches 
and  an  half,  without  a  rupture  of  the  facro- iliac  fym- 
phyfes,  and  without  inconveniences  to  make  me  adopt 
this  new  operation ;  at  prefent,  better  informed  on 
all  thefe  points,  I  am  not  afraid  to  rejeft  it,  and  to 
affirm  that  no  one  has  ever  feparated  the  offa  pubis 
two  inches  and  a  half  without  deftroying  the  life  of 
the  woman.  It  has  had  no  fuccefs  but  when  it  has 
been  performed  on  pel.vifes  at  leaft  two  inches  three 
quarters  in'  the  fmall  diameter,  and  when  the  fepara¬ 
tion  has  been  limited  to  much  lefs  than  the  point,  to 
which  they  fancied  it  was  carried ;  in  thofe  cafes,  in 
fadt,  where  it  was  abfolutely  ufelefs;  the  pelvis  being 
larger  ftill,  for  I  Rave  found  it  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  in  fome  of  the  women.  The  fedtion  of  the 
pubes  cannot  at  prefent  maifttain  any  comparifon  with 
the  Caefarean  operation  ;  at  moll,  it  might  be  fubtti- 
tuted  for,the  forceps,  in  fome  particular  cafes  only:  for 
it  cannot,  without  great  inconveniences,  give  the  pel¬ 
vis  an  increafe  of  more  than  two  lines  from  the  pubes 
to  the  facrum  fuperiorly  ;  and  that  inftrument  may, 
without  danger,  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  child’s 
head  as  much.  But  what  praftitioner  would  prefer 
a  new  operation,  which  feems  to  be  furrounded  by 
rocks  on  every  fide,  to  one  that  has  been  crowned  with 
a  thoufand  fucceffes  ?  If  we  allow  the  former  any  ad¬ 
vantages,  they  would  never  be  more  evident  than  in 
that  fpecies  of  locked  head  mentioned  by  Roederer, 
where  we  cannot  (fays  he)  introduce  any  inftrument 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvis,  at  whatever  part 
we  attempt  it ;  in  that  cafe,  it  would  merit  a  prefe¬ 
rence  over  opening  the  cranium,  the  ufe  of  the  crot¬ 
chets,  and  the  Caefarean  fection  propofed  by  the  fame 
author :  it  would  be  preferable  alio,  in  cafes  where 
the  inferior  ftrait  is  contracted  tranfverfely,  provided 
that  a  fmall  feparation  were  fufficient  to  give  that  dia¬ 
meter  the  necefl'ary  extent.*’ 


Part  III.  Of  DISORDERS  subsequent  to  DELIVERY. 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  general  Management  of  Women 
after  Delivery. 

THE  woman  being  delivered  of  the  child  and  pla¬ 
centa,  let  a  foft  linen-cloth,  warmed,  be  applied 
to  the  external  parts ;  and  if  lhe  complains  much  of  a 
fmarting  forenefs,  fome  pomatum  may  be  fpread  upon 
it.  The  linen  that  was  laid  below  her,  to  fpunge  up 
the  difeharges,  mud  be  removed,  and  replaced  with 
others  that  are  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  Let  her  lie  on 
her  back,  with  her  legs  extended  clofe  to  each  other; 
or  upon  her  fide,  if  lhe  thinks  lhe  can  lie  eafier  in  that 
pofition,  until  lhe  recovers  from  the  fatigue  :  if  lhe  is 


fpent  and  exhaufted,  let  her  take  a  little  warm  wine 
or  caudle,  or,  according  to  the  common  cuitom,  fome 
nutmeg  and  fugar  grated  together  in  a  fpoon :  the 
principal  defign  of  adminiftering  this  powder,  which 
among  the  good  women  is  feldom  neglected,  is  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  fome  cordial  draught,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  too  weak  to  be  railed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  in 
danger  of  retchings  from  her  ftomach's  being  over¬ 
loaded.  When  lhe  hath  in  fome  meafure  recovered  her 
ftrength  and  fpirits,  let  the  cloths  be  removed  from 
the  parts,  and  others  applied  in  their  room  ;  and,  if 
there  is  a  large  difeharge  from  the  uterus,  let  the  wet 
linen  below  her  be  alfo  Ihifted,  that  lhe  may  not  run 
the  rifle  of  catching  cold. 
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Man^e-  When  the  patient  is  either  weak  or  faintifh,  (he 
^Deliver61"  ouS^lt  not  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  or  even  raffed'  up 
>  e ‘Jery-  to  have  her  head  an(j  hod  y  fhifted,  until  (he  is  a  little 
recruited ;  otherwife  fhe  will  be  in  danger  of  repeated 
faintings,  attended  with  convulfions,  which  fometimes 
end  in  deqth.  To  prevent  thefe  bad  confequences,  her 
flcirt  and  petticoats  ought  to  be  loofened  and  pulled 
down  over  the  legs,  and  replaced  by  another  well 
warmed,  with  a  broad  head-band  to  be  ffipt  in,  below, 
and  brought  up  over  her  thighs  and  hips :  a  warm 
double  cloth  muft  be  laid  on  the  belly,  which  is  to  be 
furroundea  by  the  head-band  of  the  fkirt  pinned  mo¬ 
derately  tight  over  the  cloth,  in  order  to  comprefs- 
the  vifcera  and  the  relaxed  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
more  or  lefs  as  the  woman  can  eafily  bear  it  j  by 
which  means  the  uterus  is  kept  firm  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  prevented  from  rolling  from  fide 
to  fide  when  the  patient  is  turned:. but  the  principal 
end  of  this  compreffion  is  to  hinder  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  from  rufhing  into  the  relaxed  veffels  of 
the  abdominal  contents,  efpecially  when  the  uterus  is 
emptied  all  of  a  fudden  by  a  quick  delivery.  The 
preffure  being  thus  fuddenly  removed,  the  head  is  all 
at  once  robbed  of  its  proportion  of  blood,  and1  the 
immediate  revulfion  precipitates  the  patient  into  dan¬ 
gerous  lypothymia. 

For  this  leafon  the  belly  ought  to  be  firmly  com- 
preffed  by  the  hands  of  an  affittant,  until  the  bandage 
is  applied;  or,  in  h'eu  of  it,  a  long  towel,  fheet,  or 
roller,  to  make  a  fuitable  compreffion  :  but  for  this 
purpofe  different  methods  are  ufed  in  differait  coun¬ 
tries,  or  according  to  the  different  circnmllances  of 
the  patients.  -  The  head-cloaths  and  fhift  ought  alfo 
to  be  changed,  becaufe  with  fweating  in  time  of  la¬ 
bour  they  are  rendered  wet  and  disagreeable.  Several 
other  applications  are  neceffery',  when  the  external  or 
internal  parts  are'  rent  or  inflamed ;  misfortunes  that 
fometimes  happen  in  laborious  and  preternatural  cafes. 
We  Ihall  conclude  this  chapter  with  giving  fome  ne- 
ceffary  directions  with  regard  to  air,  diet,  &e. 

Although  we  cannot  remove  the  patient  immedi¬ 
ately  after  delivery  into  another  climate,  we  can  qua¬ 
lify  the  air  fo  as  to  keep  it  in  a  moderate  and  falutary 
temper,  by  rendering  it  warm  or  cold,  moift  or  dry, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  occafion.  With 
regard  to  diet,  women,  in  time  of  labour,  and  even 
till  the  ninth  day  after  delivery,  ought  to  eat  little  fo- 
l’d  food,  and  none  at  all  during  the  firft  five  or  feven  : 
let  them  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  fluids,  fuch 
as  barley-water,  gruel,  chicken -water,  and  teas  : 
caudles  are  alfo  commonly  ufed,  compofed  of  water- 
gruel  boiled  np  with  mace  and  cinnamon,  to  which,- 
when  llrained,  is  added  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  white 
wine,  or  lefs  if  the  patient  drinks  plentifully,  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar  to  their  tafte  :  this  compofition  is 
termed  white  caudle ;  whereas,  if  ale  is  ufed  inftead  of 
wine,  it  goes  under  the  name  of  brown  caudle.  In 
fome  countries,  eggs  are  added  to  both  kinds  ;  but, 
in  that  cafe,  the  woman  is  not  permitted  to  eat  meat 
or  broths  till  after  the  fifth  or  feventh  day :  in  this 
country,  however,  as  eggs  are  no  part  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  the  patient  is  indulged  with  weak  broth  fooner, 
and  fometimes  allowed  to  eat  a  little  boiled  chicken. 
But  all  thefe  different  preparations  are  to  be  preferibed 
weaker  or  ftronger,  with  regard  to  the  fpices,  wiue, 
©r  ale,  according  to  the  different  conffitutions  and 
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fituations  of  different  :patients  :  for  example,  if  fhe  is  Manage- 
low  and  weak,  in  confeqHence-of  an  extraordinary  dif-  nient  after 
charge  of  any  kind,  either  before  or  after  delivery,  or.  Deliv^> 
if  the  weather  is  cold,'  the  caudles  and  broths  may  be-  ’  * 

made  the  ftronger  ;  but  if  fhe  is  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
and  has  the  leaft  tendency  to  a  fever*  or  if  the  feafon  is  • 
exceffively  hot,  thefe  drinks  ought  to  be  of  a  very  weak' 
confiftence,  or  the  patient  reftritled  to  gruel,  tea,  bar¬ 
ley  and  chicken-water,  and  thefe  varied  according  to-, 
the  emergency  of  the  cafe. 

Her  food  muft  be  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  fuch' 
as  panada,  bifeuit,  and  fago  ;  about  the  fifth  or  feventh 
day  fhe  may  eat  a  little  boiled. chicken,  or  thelighteft 
kind  of  young  meat ;  but  thefe  laft  may  be  given, 
fooner  or  later  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  and  the  appetite  of  the  patient.  In  the  regi¬ 
men  as  to  the  eating  and  drinking,  we  fhould  rather- 
err  on  the  abftemious  fide  than  indulge  the  woman 
with  meat  and  ftrong  fermented  liquors,  even  if  thefe 
laft  fhould  be  molt  agreeable  to  her  palate ;  for  we 
find  by  'experience  that  they  are  apt  to  increafe  or 
bring  on  fevers,  and  that  the  moft  nourifhiug  and  fa¬ 
lutary  diet  is  that  which  we  have  above  prelcribed. 

Every  thing  that  is  difficult  of  digeftion,  or  quickens 
the  circulating  fluids,  muft  of  neceffity  promote  a  fever, 
by  which  the  neceffary  difeharges  are  obftruded,  and 
the  patient’s  life  endangered. 

As  to  the  article  of  fleeping  and  watching,  the  pa¬ 
tient  muft  be  kept  as  free  from  noife  as  poffible,  by 
covering  the  floors  and  flairs  with  carpets  and  cloths, 
oiling  the  hinges  of  the  doors,  filencing  the  bells,  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  knockers,  and  in  noify  ftreets  ftrowing  the 
pavement  with  ftraw ;  if,  notwithllanding  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions,  fhe  is  difturbed,  her  ears  muft  be  fluffed  with 
cotton,  and  opiates  adminiftered  to  procure  fleep  ;  be¬ 
caufe  watching  makes  her  refllefs,  prevents  perfpira- 
tion,  and  promotes  a  fever. 

Motion  and  reft  are  another  part  of  the  nonnaturals 
to  which  we  ought  to  pay  particular  regard.  By  toff- 
ing  about,  getting  out  of  bed,  or  fitting  up  too  long, 
the  perfpiration  is  difeouraged  and  interrupted  ;  and 
in  this  laft  attitude  the  uterus,  not  yet  fully  contract¬ 
ed,  hangs  down,  llretching  the  ligaments,  occafioning 
pain,  cold  fhiverings,  and  a  fever  :  for  thfc  prevention 
of  thefe  bad  fymptoms,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet 
in  bed  till  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  then  be 
gently  lifted  up  in  the  bed-cloaths,  in  a  lying  poflure, 
until  the  bed  can  be  adjufted,  into  which  fhe  muft  be~ 
immediately  reconveyed,  there  to  continue,  for  the 
moft  part,  till  the  ninth  day  ;  after  which  period  wo¬ 
men  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  fevers  as  immediately  after 
delivery.  Some  there  are  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  conftitutions,  or  other  accidents,  recover  more  ^ 
flowly  ;  and  fuch  are  to  be  treated  with  the  fame 
caution  after  as  before  the  ninth  day,  as  the  cafe  feems 
to  indicate  :  others  get  up,  walk  about,  and  recover, 
in  a  much  fhorter  time  :  but  thefe  may  fome  time  or 
other  pay  dearly  fortheir  foolhardinefs,  by  encouraging 
dangerous  fevers ;  fo  that  we  ought  rather  to  err  on 
the  fafe  fide  than  run  any  rifle  whatfoever. 

What  next  comes  under  confideration  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  retention,  and  excretion.  We  have  for¬ 
merly  obferved,  that,  in  time  of  labour,  before  the 
head  of  the  child  is  locked  into  the  pelvis,  if  the  wo¬ 
man  has  not  had  an  eafy  paffage  in  her  belly  that  fame 
day,  the  redum  and  colon  ought  to  be  emptied  by  a 
glyilec 
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ii»ipiaodiiigs.  glyfter,  which  will  aflifl  the  labour,  prevent  the  difa- 
v —  greeable  excretion  of  the  faeces  before  the  child’s  head, 
and  Enable  the  patient  to  remain  two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter,  without  the  neceflity  of  going  to  ftool.  However, 
Ihould  this  precaution  be  neglected,  and  the  patient 
very  coftive  after  delivery,  we  mutt  beware  of  throwing 
up  Aiinulating  glyilers,  or  adininiftering  ftrong  cathar¬ 
tics,  left  they  Ihould  bring  on  too  many  loofe  ftools, 
which,  if  they  cannot  be  llopt,  fometimes  produce  fa¬ 
tal  confequences,  by  obftru&ing  the  perfpiration  and 
lochia,  and  exhaufting  the  woman,  fo  a3  that  fhe  will 
die  all  of  a  fudden  ;  a  cataftrophe  which  hath  frequent¬ 
ly  happened  from  this  practice.  Wherefore,  if  it  be 
neceil’ary  to  empty  the  intellines,  we  ought  to  preferibe 
nothing  but  emollient  glyilers,- or  fome  very  gentle 
opener,  fuch  as  manna,  or  cleQ  lenitivum.  But  no  ex¬ 
cretion  is  of  more  confequence  to  the  patient’s  reco¬ 
very  than  a  free  perfpiration  ;  which  is  fo  abfoiutcly 
neeeffary,  that  unlefs  fhe  lias  a  moifture  continually 
on  the  furface  of  her  body  for  fome  days  after  the 
birth,  fhe  feldom  recovers  to  advantage:  her  health, 
therefore,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  upon  her  enjoy¬ 
ing  undifturbed  repofe,  and  a  conilant  breathing  fwear, 
which  prevents  a  fever,  by  carrying  off  the  tenfion, 
and  afiifts  the  equal  difeharge  of  the  lochia  :  and  when 
thefe  are  obilrucled,  and  a  fever  enfues  with  pain  and 
rdtleffnefs,  nothing  relieves  the  patient  fo  effectually 
as  rell  and  profufe  fweating,  procured  by  opiates  and 
fudorifics  at  the  beginning  of  the  complaints;  yet  thefe 
lull  muff  be  more  cautioufly  preferibed  in  exceffive  hot 
than  in  cool  weather. 

The  laft  of  the  nonnaturals  to  be  confideredare  the 
pafiions  of  the  mind,  which  alfo  require  particular  at¬ 
tention.  The  patient’s  imagination  mull  not  be  dilturb- 
ed  by  the  news  of  any  extraordinary  accident  which 
may  have  happened  to  her  family  or  friends:  for  fuch- 
information  hath  been  known  to -carry  off  the  labour- 
pains  entirely,  after  they  were  begun,  and  the  woman 
has  funk  under  her  dejeCtion  of  fpirits  ;  and,  even  after 
delivery,  thefe  unfeafonable  communications  have  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  anxiety  as  abftru&ed  all  the  neeeffary  ex¬ 
cretions,  and  brought  on  a  violent .  fever  and  convul-. 
lions,  that  ended  in  death. 

Chap.  II.  Of  violent  Floodings. 

All  women,  when  the  placenta  feparates,  and  af¬ 
ter  it  is  delivered,  lofe  more  or  lefs  red  blood,  from  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pound  to  that  of  one . pound, .or 
even  two  ;  but  Ihould  it  exceed  this  proportion,  and 
continue  to  flow  without  diminution,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger  of  her  life  :  this  hazardous  hemorrhagy 
ia  known  by  the  violence  of  the  difeharge,  wetting.frelh 
cloths  as  fall  as  they  can  be  applied  ;  from  the  pulfe 
becoming  low  and  weak,  and  the  countenance  turning 
pale  ;  then  the  extremities  grow  cold,  .fhe  finks  into 
huntings,  and,  if  the  difeharge  is  not  fpeedily  flopped 
or  diminiflied,  .is  feized  with  convulfions,.  which  often 
terminate  in  death.. 

This  dangerous  efflux  is  occafioned  by  -every  thing 
that  hinders  the  emptied  uterus  from  contracting,  fuch 
as  great  weaknefs  and  lafiltude,  in  confequence  of  re, 
peated  floodings  before  delivery  ;  the  fudden  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus  ;  fometimes,  though  feldom,  it 
proceeds  from  part  of  the  placenta’s  being  left  in  the 
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womb  ;  it  may  happen  when  there  is  another  child,  or  After 
more,  ftill  undelivered  ;  when  the  womb  is  kept  dif-  *"* 
truded  with  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  :  or 
when  it  is  inverted  by  pulling  too  forcibly  at  the  pla¬ 
centa. 

In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no  time  to  be  loll,  and  In¬ 
ternal  medicines  cannot  act  fo  fuddeuly  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  we  mull  have  immediately  recourfe  to  ex¬ 
ternal  application.  If  the  diforder  be  owing  to  wcak- 
nefs,  by  which  the  uterus  is  difabled  from  contracting 
itfelf,  fo  that  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  are  left  open’; 
or,  though  con  traded  a  little,  yet  not  enough  to  re- 
ftrain  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  thin  blood  ;  or  if,  in  fe- 
parating  the  placenta,  the  accoucheur  has  fcratched  or 
tore  the  inner  furface  or  membrane  of  the  womb  ;  in 
thefe  cafes,  fuch  things  mult  be  ufed  as  will  affift  the 
contradile  power  of  the  uterus,  and  hinder  the  blood 
from  flowing  fo  fall  into  it  and  the  neighbouring  vef¬ 
fels  ;  for  this  purpofe,  cloths  dipped  in  any  cold  a- 
ftringent  fluid,  fuch  as  oxycrate,  or  red  tart  wine, 
may  be  applied  to  the  back  and  belly.  «Somc  preferibe 
venefedion  in  the  arm,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix 
ounces,  with  a  view  of  making  rcvulfion  ;  if  the  pulfe 
is  llrong,  this  may  be  proper ;  otherwife,  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Others  order  ligatures,  for 
comprefling  the  returning  veins  at  the  hams,  arms, 
and  neck,  to  retain  as  much  blood  as  poflible  in  the 
extremities  and  head.  Beiides  thefe  applications,  the 
vagina  may  be  filled  with  tow  or  linen-rags,  dipped 
in  the  abovementioned  liquids,  in  which  a  little  alum 
or  fachar-faturni  hath  been  diffolved  ;  nay,  fome  prac¬ 
titioners  injed  proof-fpirits  warmed,  or,  foakingthem 
up  in  a  rag  or  fpunge,  introduce  and  fqueeze  them 
into  the  uterus,  in  order  to  conftringe  the  veffels. 

If  the  flooding  proceeds  from  another  child,  the  re-  - 
tention  of  the  placenta,  or  coagulated  blood,  thefe- 
ought  immediately  to  be  extracted  ;  and  if  there  is  an 
inverlion  of  the  uterus,  it  muff  be  fpeedily  reduced- 
Should  the  hemorrhagy,  by  thefe  method's,  abate  a 
little,  but  Hill  continue  to  flow,  though  not  In  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  bring  on  fudden  death,  fome  red  wine 
and  jelly  ought  to  be  preferibed  for  the  patient,  who 
Ihould  take  it  frequently,  and  a  little  -  at  a  time  ;  but 
above  all  things  chicken  or  mutton  broths,  admini-- 
ttered  in  the  fame  manner,  for  fear  of  overloading  the 
weakened  ftomach,  and  oecaiioning  retchings  ;  thefe 
repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  will  gradually  fill  the  ex- 
haufted  veffels,  and  keep  up  the. circulation.  If  the 
pulfe  continues  ftrong,  it  will  be  proper  to  order  re¬ 
peated  draughts  of  barley-water,  acidulated  with  elixiu 
vitriol :  but  if  the  circulation  be  weak  and  languid, 
extract  of  the  bark,  diffolved  in  aq.  citmamomi  tenuis , 
and  given  in  fmall  draughts,  or  exhibited  in  any  other 
form,  will  be  ferviceable ;  at  the  fame  time,  lulling 
the  patient  to  rell  with  opiates.  Thefe,  indeed,  when 
the  firil  violence  of  the  flood  is  abated,  if  properly  and 
cautioufly  ufed,  are  generally  more  effectual  than  any 
other  medicine. . 

Chap.  Ill .  Of  the  After-pains . 

After-pains  commonly  happen  when  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  blood  is  retained  in  the  uterus  or  vagina,  >, 
and  formed  into  large  clots,  which  are  detained  by 
the  fudden  contraction  of  the  os  internum  and  exter-> 
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I.ochm,  nuui,  after  the  placenta  is  delivered  :  or,  if  thefe 

- - -  ffould  be  extracted,  others  will  fometimes  be  formed, 

though  not  fo  large  as  the  firft,  becaufe  the  cavity  of 
the  womb  is  continually  diminilhing  after  the  birth. 
The  uterus,  in  contracting,  preffes  down  thefe  coagu- 
la  to  the  os  internum  ;  which  being  again  gradually 
ftretched,  produces  a  degree  of  labour-pains,  owing 
to  the  irritation  of  its  r.crves  :  in  confequence  of  this 
uneafinefs,  the  woman  fqneezes  the  womb  as  in  real 
labour ;  the  force  being  increafed,  the  clots  are  pulhed 
along,  and  when  they  are  delivered  file  grows  eafy. — 
The  larger  the  quantity  is  of  the  coagulated  blood, 
the  feverer  are  the  pains,  and  the  longer  they  conti¬ 
nue. 

Women  in  the  firft  child  feldom  have  after-pains ; 
becaufe,  after  delivery,  the  womb  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
trad  and  pufh  off  the  clots  with  greater  force  in  the 
firft  than  in  the  following  labours:  after-pains  may 
»lfo  proceed  from  obftruftions  in  the  veffels,  and  irri¬ 
tations  at  the  os  internum.  In  order  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
move  thefe  pains,  as  foon  as  the  placenta  is  f'eparated 
and  delivered,  the  hand  being  ntroduced  into  the  ute¬ 
rus,  may  clear  it  of  all  the  coagula.  When  the  womb 
i6  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  larger 
than  ufual,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is 
either  another  child, .  or  a  large  quantity  of  this  clot¬ 
ted  blood ;  and,  which  foever  it  may  be,  there  is  a 
liecefiity  for  its  being  extra&ed.  If  the  placenta  comes 
away  of  itfelf,  and  the  aftev-pains  are  violent,  they 
may  be  alleviated  and  carried  off  by  an  opiate :  for, 
by  fleeping  and  fweating  plentifully,  the  irritation  is 
removed,  the  evacuations  are  increafed,  the  os  uteri  is 
infenfibly  relaxed,  and  the  coagula  Hide  eafily  along. 
When  the  difeharge  of  the  lochia  is  fmall,  the  after- 
pains,  if  moderate,  ought  not  to  be  reftrained ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  fqueezing  which  they  occafion  promotes 
the  other  evacuation,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  patient.  After-pains  may  alfo  proceed 
from  an  obftruftion  in  Come  of  the  veffels,  occafioning 
a  fmall  inflammation  of  the  os  internum  and  liga¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  fqueezing  thereby  occafioned  may 
not  only  help  to  propel  the  obftru&ing  fluid,  but  al- 
fo  (if  not  too  violent)  contribute  to  the  natural  dif- 
charges. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Lochia. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  delivery  of  the 
child  and  placenta  is  followed  by  an  efflux  of  more  or 
lefs  blood,  difeharged  from  the  uterus,  which,  by  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  large  veffels,  is  allowed  to 
contract  itfelf  the  more  freely,  without  the  danger  of 
an  inflammation,  which  would  probably  happen  in  the 
contraction,  if  the  great  veffels  were  not  emptied  at  the 
fame  time :  but  as  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  veffels  can¬ 
not  be  fo  foon  evacuated,  or  returned  into  the  vena  ca¬ 
va,  it  is  neceffary  that,  after  the  great  difeharge  is 
abated,  a  flow  and  gradual  evacuation  ffould  conti¬ 
nue,  until  the  womb  (hall  be  contra&ed  to  near  the 
fame  fize  to  which  it  had  before  pregnancy ;  and  to 
this  it  attains  about  the  18th  or  20th  day  after  deli¬ 
very,  though  the  period  is  different  in  different  wo¬ 
men. 

When  the  large  veffels  are  emptied  immediately  af¬ 
ter  delivery,  the  difeharge  frequently  ceafes  for  feveral 


hours,  until  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  veffels  are  propel-  Milk-fever,  I 
led  into  the  larger,  and  then  begins  to  flow  again,  of  '"“v 
a  paler  colour. 

The  red  colour  of  the  lochia  commonly  continues 
till  the  fifth  day,  though  it  is  always  turning  more 
and  more  ferous  from  the  beginning :  but,  about  the 
fifth  day,  it  flows  of  a  clear,  or  fometimes  (though 
feldom)  of  a  greeniff  tint;  for,  the  mouths  of  the 
veffels  growing  gradually  narrower  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  at  laft  allow  the  ferous  part  only 
to  pafs:  as  for  the  green  iff  hue,  it  is  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  diffolution  of  the  cellular  or  cribriform 
membrane  or  mucus,  that  furrounded  the  furface  of 
the  placenta  and  chorion;  part  of  which,  being  left  in 
the  uterus,  becomes  livid,  decays,  and,  diffolving, 
mixes  with  and  ti&ures  the  difeharge  as  it  paffes 
along. 

Though  the  lochia,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
commonly  continue  till  the  18th  or  20th  day,  they 
are  every  day  diminiffing  in  quantity,  and  fooneft 
ceafe  in  thofe  women  who  fuckle  their  children,  or 
have  had  an  extraordinary  difeharge  at  firft  ;  but  the 
colour,  quantity,  and  duration,  differ  in  different  wo¬ 
men  :  in  fome  patients,  the  red  colour  difappears  on 
the  firft  or  fecond  day ;  and  in  others,  though  rarely, 
it  continues  more  or  lefs  to  the  end  of  the  month  :  the 
evacuation  in  fome  is  very  fmall,  in  others  exceflive  : 
in  one  woman  it  ceafes  very  foon,  in  another  flows 
during  the  whole  month  :  yet  all  of  thefe  patients 
Aall  do  well. 

Some  allege,  that  this  difeharge  from  the  uterus  is 
the  fame  with  that  from  a  wound  of  a  large  furface  ; 
but  it  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  change 
of  colour  and  diminution  of  quantity  proceed  from 
the  flow  contraction  of  the  vefi'els ;  becaufe,  previous 
to  pus,  there  muft  have  been  lacerations  and  im- 
pofthumes,  and,  in  women  who  have  fuddenly  died 
after  delivery,  no  wound  or  excoriation  hath  appeared 
upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  womb,  which  is  fome¬ 
times  found  altogether  fmooth,  and  at  other  times 
rough  and  unequal,  on  that  part  to  which  the  pla¬ 
centa  adhered.  The  fpace  that  is  occupied  before 
the  delivery,  from  being  fix  inches  in  diameter,  or 
1 8  inches  in  circumference,  will,  foon  after  the  birth, 
be  contrafted  to  one  third  or  fourth  of  thefe  dimen- 
fions. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  Milk-fever. 

About  the  fourth  day,  the  breads  generally  begin 
to  grow  turgid  and  painful;  'We  have  formerly  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  during  the  time  of  uterine  geftation,  the 
breads  in  mod  women  gradually  increafe  till  the  de¬ 
livery,  growing  fofter  as  they  are  enlarged  by  the 
veffels  being  more  and  more  filled  with  fluids  ;  and  by 
this  gradual  diftenfion  they  are  prepared  for  fecreting 
the  milk  from  the  blood  after  delivery.  During 
the  two  or  three  fird  days  after  parturition,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  woman  has  undergone  a  large  dif¬ 
eharge,  the  breads  have  been  fometimes  obferved  to 
fubfide  and  grow  flaccid ;  and  about  the  3d  or  4th 
day,  when  the  lochia  begin  to  decreafe,  the  breads 
fwell  again  to  their  former  fize,  and  ftretch  more  and 
more,  until  the  milk,  being  fecreted,  is  either  fucked 
by  the  child,  or  frequently  of  itfelf  runs  out  at  the 
nipples. 


Mo  ft 
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lk-fevcr.  Moft  of  the  complaints  incident  to  women  after 
—  delivery,  proceed  either  from  the  obftruftion  of  the 
lochia  in  the  uterus,  or  of  the  milk  in  the  breafts,  oc- 
cafioned  by  any  thing  that  will  produce  a  fever ;  fuch 
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muft  be  fomented  and  fucked,  either  by  the  mouth  or  Milk-fever, 
pipe-glaffes.  If  by  thefe  means  the  fever  is  abated,  ■"V— ^ 

and  the  neceffary  difcharges  return,  the  patient  com¬ 
monly  recovers ;  but  if  the  complaints  continue,  the 


as  catching  cold,  long  and  fevere  labour,  eating  food  antiphlogiftic  method  muft  ftill  be  purfued.  If,  not- 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  and.  drinking  fluids  that  withftanding  thefe  efforts,  the  fever  is  not  dimini (hed 


quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  large 
veflels  ;  by  which  means  the  fmaller,  with  all  the  fe- 
cretory  and  excretory  ducts,  are  obftrufted. 

The  difcharge  of  the  lochia  being  fo  different  in 
women  of  different  conftitutions,  and  befides  in  fome 
meafure  depending  upon  the  method  of  management, 
and  the  way  of  life  peculiar  to  the  patient,  we  are  not 


or  removed  by  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  the  lochia  from 
the  uterus,  the  milk  from  the  breafts,  or  by  a  critical 
evacuation  by  fweat,  urine,  or  ftool,  and  the  woman 
is  every  now  and  then  attacked  with  cold  fhiverings ; 
an  abfeefs  or  abfeefies  will  probably  be  formed  in  the 
uterus  or  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  the  breafts  ;  and 
fometimes  the  matter  will  be  tranflated  to  other  fitua- 


to  judge  of  her  fitu.tion  from  the  colour,  quantity,  tions,  and  the  feat  of  it  foretold  from  the  part’s  being 
and  duration  of  them,  but  from  the  other  fymptoms  affefted  with  violent  pains :  thefe  abfeeffes  are  more  or 
that  attend  the  difcharge  ;  and  if  the  woman  feems  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  place  in  "which  they 
hearty,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  nothing  ought  happen,  the  largenels  of  the  fuppuration,  and  thegood 
to  be  done  with  a  view  to  augment  or  diminifh  the  or  bad  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
evacuation.  If  the  difcharge  be  greater  than  ftie  can  If,  when  the  pains  in  the  epigaftric  region  is  violent, 
bear,  it  will  be  attended  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  and  the  fever  increafed  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  pa- 
inanition  ;  but  as  the  lochia  feldom  flow  fo  violently  tient  fhouldall  of  a  fndden  enjoy  a  ceffation  from  pain, 
as  to  deftroy  the  patient  of  a  fudden,  Ihe  may  be  fup-  without  any  previous  difcharge  or  critical  eruption,  the 
ported  by  a  proper  nourifhing  diet,  aflifted  with  cor-  phyfleian  may  pronounce  that  a  mortification  is  be- 
dial  and  reftorative  medicines.  Let  her,  for  example,  gun  ;  efpecially  if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfe  becomes 
life  broths,  jellies,  and  affes  milk  ;  if  the  pulfe  is  lan-  low,  quick,  wavering,  and  intermitting:  if  the  wo- 
guid  and  funk,  Ihe  may  take  repeated  dofes  of  the  man’s  countenance,  from  being  florid,  turns  dufky  and 
confeB.  cardiac,  with  mixtures  compofed  of  the  cordial  pale,  while  Ihe  herfelf,  and  all  the  attendants,  conceive 
waters  and  volatile  fpirits :  fubaftringents  and  opiates  her  much  mended ;  in  that  cafe,  Ihe  will  grow  deli- 
frequently  adminiftered,  with  the  cort.  Peruvian,  in  rious,  and  die  in  a  very  Ihort  time, 
different  forms,  and  auftere  wines,  are  of  great  fervice.  What  we  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft  regards  that  fe- 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  difcharge  is  too  fmall,  ver  which  proceeds  from  the  obftrufted  lochia,  and  in 
or  hath  ceafed  altogether,  the  fymptoms  are  moie  which  the  breafts  may  likewife  be  affected  :  but  the 
dangerous,  and  require  the  contrary  method  of  eure  :  milk-fever  is  that  in  which  the  breafts  are  originally 
for  now  the  bufinefs  is  to  remove  a  too  great  pleni-  concerned,  and  which  may  happen  tho’  the  lochia  con- 
tude  of  the  veflels  in  and  about  the  uterus,  occafioning  tinue  to  flow  in  fuflicient  quantity  ;  neverthelefs,  they 
tenfion,  pain,  and  labour,  in  the  circulating  fluids;  mutually  promote  each  other,  and  both  are  to  be  treat- 
from  whence  proceed  great  heat  in  the  part,  reltlefs-  ed  in  the  manner  already  explained ;  namely,  by  o- 
nefs,  fever,  a  full,  hard,  quick  pulfe,  pains  in  the  head  piates,  diluents,  and  diaphoretics,  in  the  beginning  ; 
and  back,  naufea,  and  difficulty  in  breathing.  Thefe  and,  the  preferiptions  failing,  the  obftru'ftions  mult 
complaints,  if  not  at  firft  prevented,  or  removed  by  reft  be  refolved  by  the  antiphlogiftic  method  deferibed  a- 
and  plentiful  fweating,  muft  be  treated  with  venefec-  bove.  The  milk-fever  alone,  when  the  uterus  is  not 
tion  and  the  antiphlogiftic  method.  concerned,  is  not  fo  dangerous,  and  is  much  more  eafdy 

When  the  obftruftion  is  recent,  let  the  patient  lie  relieved.  Women  of  an  healthy  conftitution,  wh;> 
quiet,  and  encourage  a  plentiful  diaphorefis,  by  drink-  fuckle  their  own  children,  have  good  nipples,  and 
ing  frequently  of  warm,  weak,  diluting  fluids,  fuch  whsfe  milk  comes  freely,  are  feldomSr  never  fubjeft 
as  water-gruel,  barley-water,  tea,  or  weak  chicken-  to  this  diforder,  which  is  more  incident  to  thofe  who 
broth.  do  not  give  fuck,  and  negleft  to  prevent  the  fecretion 

Should  thefe  methods  be  ufed  without  fuccefs,  and  in  time  ;  or,  when  the  milk  is  fecreted,  take  no  mea- 
the  patient,  far  from  being  relieved  by  reft,  plentiful  fures  for  emptying  their  breafts.  This  fever  likewife 
fweating,  or  a  fufficient  difcharge  of  the  obftrufted  happens  to  women  who  try  too  foon  to  fuckle,  and  con- 
lochia,  labour  under  an  hot  dry  Ikin,  anxiety,  and  a  tinue  their  efforts  too  long  at  one  time  ;  by  which; 
quick,  hard,  and  full  pulfe,  the  warm  diaphoretics  means  the  nipples,  and  confequently  the  breafts,  are; 
muft  be  laid  afide  ;  becaufe,  if  they  fail  of  having  the  often  inflamed,  fwelled,  and  obit  rafted. 

•delired  effeft,  they  muft  neceffarily  increafe  the  fever  In  order  to  prevent  a  too  great  turgency  in-  the  vef- 
and  obftruftion,  and  recotirfe  be  had^to  bleeding  at  fels  of  the  breafts,  and  the  fecretion  of  milk,  in  thofe 
the  arm  or  ankle  to  more  or  lefs  quantity,  according  women  who  do  not  choofe  to  fuckle,  it  will  be  proper 
to  the  degree  of  fever  and  obftruftion  ;  and  this  eva-  to  make  external  application  of  thofe  things  which,  by 
cuation  muft  be.repeated  as  there  is  occafien.  When  their  preffure  and  repercuffive  force,  will  hinder  the 
the  obftruftion  is  not  total,  it  is  fuppofed  more  pro-  blood  from  flowing  in  too  great  a  quantity  to  this  part, 
per  to  bleed  at  the  ankle  than  at  the  arm  ;  and  at  which  is  now  more  yielding  than  at  any  other  time  r 
this  laft,  when  the  difcharge  is  altogether  flopped,  for  this  purpofe,  let  the  breafts  be  covered  with  emp. 
her  ordinary  drink  ought  to  be  impregnated  with  de  minia ,  cliapalma ,  or  emp.  Jimp,  fpread  upon  linen, 
nitre-  _  _  or  cloths  dipped  in  camphorated  fpirits,  be  frequent- 

If  Ihe  is  coftive,  emollient  and  gently  opening  ly  applied  to  thefe  parts  and  the  arm-pits  ;  while  the- 
glyfters  may  be  occafionally  injefted  j  and  her  fcureafte  patient’s  diet  and  drink  is  of  the  lighted'  kind,  'and 

given. 
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Evacuv  given  in  fmall  quantities,  Notwithftanding  thefe  pre- 
t‘OU8,  cautions,  a  turgency  commonly  begins  about  the  third 
v  day  ;  but  by  reft,  moderate  (wearing,  and  the  ufe  of 
thefe  applications,  the-  teniion  and  pain  will  fubfide 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  efpecially  if  the  milk  runs 
out  at  the  nipples :  but  if  the  woman  catches  cold, 
or  is  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  not  very  abftemi- 
ous,  the  tenfxon  and  pain  increafing,  will  bring  on  a 
cold  (hivering  fucceeded  by  a  fever  ;  which  may  ob- 
■  ftruft  the  other  excretions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
•  bread. 

In  this  cafe,  the  fudorifics  above  recommended  muft 
be  prefcribed  ;  and  if  a  plentiful  fweat  enfue,  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  be  relieved  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  milk  muft 
be  extrafted  ficm  her  breads,  by  fucking  with  the 
mouth  or  glaffes  :  (hould  thefe  methods  fail,  and  the 
fever  increafe,  (he  ought  to  be  blooded  in  the  arm  ; 
and  inftead  of  the  external  applications  hitherto  ufed, 
emollient  liniments  and  cataplafms  muft  be  fubftituted, 
in  order  to  foften  and  relax.  If,  in  fpite  of- thefe  en¬ 
deavour's,  the  fever  proceeds  for  dome  days,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  frequently  relieved  by  critical  fweats,  a  large 
difeharge  from  the  uterus,  miliary  eruptions,  or  loofe 
(tools  mixed  with  milk,  which  is  curdled  in  the  inte- 
ftines  ;  but  (hould  none  6f  thefe  evacuations  happen, 
and  the  inflammation  continue  with  increafing  violence, 
there  is  danger  of  an  impofthume,  which  is  to  be 
brought  to  maturity,  and  managed  like  other  inflam¬ 
matory  tumors  ;  and  no  aftringents  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  left  they  (hould  produce  feirrhous  fwellings  in 
,the  glands. 

As  the  crifis  of  this  fever,  as  well  as  of  that  laft  de- 
feribed,  often  confifts  in  miliary  eruptions  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body,  but  particularly  on  the  neck 
and  bread,  by  which  the  fever  is  carried  off,  nothing 
.  ought  to  be  given  which  will  either  greatly  increafe 
or  diminifh  the  circulating  force,  but  fuch  only  as  will 
keep  out  the  eruptions.  But  if,  notwithftanding  thefe 
eruptions,  the  fever,  inftead  of  abating,  is  augment¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  diminilh  its  force,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  increafe,  by  thofe  evacuations  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  above.  -On  the  contrary,  (hould  the  pulfe  fink, 
the  eruptions  begin  to  retreat  inwardly,  and  the  mor- 
bific  matter  be  in  danger  of  filling  upon  the  vifeera, 
we  muft  endeari*fcr  to  keep  them  out  by  opiates  and 
fudorific  medicines;  and  here  blifters  may  be  applied 
with  fuccefs. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Evacuations  neceffary  at  the 
end  of  the  Month  after  Delivery. 

Those  who  have  had  a  fufficient  difeharge  of  the 
lochia,  plenty  of  milk,  and  fuckle  their  own  children, 
commonly  recover  with  eafe,  and,  as  the  fuperfluous 
fluids  of  the  body  are  drained  off  *t  the  nipples,  fel- 
dom  require  evacuations  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but 
if  there  are  any  complaints  from  fulnefs,  fuch  as  pains 
and  ftitches,  after  the  20th  day,  fome  blood  ought  to 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  belly  gently  opened 
by  frequent  glyfters/or  repeated  dofes  of  laxative  me¬ 
dicines. 

If  the  patient  has  tolerably  recovered,  the  milk  ha¬ 
ving  been  at  firft  fucked  or  difeharged  from  the  nipples, 
and  afterwards  difeuffed,  no  evacuations  are  neceffary 
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before  the  third  or  fourth  week  \  .end  fometimes  not  Espinal 
till  after  the  firft  flowing  of  the  menfes,  which  com-  t“p.  “^,1 
monly  happens  about  the  fifth  week  ;  if  they  do  not 
appear  within  that  time,  gentle  evacuations  muft  he'  1 

prefcribed,  to  carry  off  the  plethora,  and  bring  down 
tthe  catamenia, 

EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 

Plate  CCCXVI.  fig.  x.  reprefents  a  well  formed 
pelvis. 

AA  AA,  The  offa  i/ia,  properly  fo  called,  a  a ,  The 
iliac  foffie,  bbhb ,  The  angle  which  divides  tranf- 
verfely  and  obliquely,  from  behind  forward,  the  in¬ 
ternal  face  of  the  os  ilium  into  two  parts,  making 
part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  cccc,  The  criftae  of 
the  offa  ilia,  ee,  Their  anterior  fuperior  fpines.  ff. 

The  angle  formed  lay  the  internal  lip  of  the  crifta  of 
the  os  ilium,  to  which  is  attached  a  ligament  inferted 
at  the  other  end  in  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  laft 
lumbar  vertebra.  gg,  The  inferior  angle  of  the  os 
ilium,  which  makes  part  of  the  acetabulum. 

BB,  The  os  ifehium.  hh,  Its  tuberofities.  it,  Ita 
branches,  k  k,  Its  pofterior  part,  making  part  of  the 
acetabulum. 

CC,  The  body  of  the  os  pubis.  /  /,  Its  angle,  m  m. 

Its  pofterior  extremity,  making  part  of  the  acetabu¬ 
lum.  fin,  Its  defeending  branch,  uniting  with  that 
of  the  ifehium. 

DDD,  The  os  facrum.  i,  2, 3,4,  The  anterior  holes. 

000,  Its  bafe.  pp,  The  fides.  q ,  The  point.  E,  The 
coccyx.  F,The  laft  lumbar  vertebra,  r  r, The  trail fverfe 
apophyfis  of  that  vertebra,  j-  s,  The  ligament  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  tranfverfe  apbphyfis  of  the  laft  vertebra 
to  the  angle  of  the  internal  lip  of  the  crifta  of  the  oa 
ilium,  marked  ff.  tt,  Another  ligament  which  de- 
fcend3  from  the  fame  apophyfis  to  the  fuperior  edge 
of  the  facro  iliac  fymphyiis. 

GG,  The  femur  or  thigh-bone.  VV,  Its  head  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  acetabulum,  u,  u ,  The,  foramina  ovalia. 

H,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis.  II,  The  facro¬ 
iliac  fymphyfes.  K,  The  facro-vertebral  fymphyfis. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  fuperior  (bait of  a  well  formed 
pelvis. 

a  a.  The  iliac  foffse.  I,  The  facro-vertebral  angle, 
or  proje&ion  of  the  facrum.  c ,  The  laft  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebra.  d  d ,  The  lateral  parts  of  the  bafe  of  the  fa¬ 
crum.  <f,  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes.  ff,  The  parts 
over  the  acetabula.  g,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes. 

The  lines  denote  the  different  diameters  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  ftrait.  AB,  The  little  diameter.  CD,  The 
tranfverfe  or  great  diameter.  EF,  GH,  The  oblique 
diameter,  extending  from  the  left  acetabulum  to  the 
tight  facro  iliac  junction. 

Fg.  3.  (hows  the  inferior  ftrait  of  a  well  formed 
pelvis. 

a  a,  The  external  faces  of  the  offa  ilia,  b  b,  Their 
anterior  fuperior  fpines.  c  c,  Their  anterior  inferior 
fpines.  dd,  The  acetabula.  e  r,  The  foramina  ovalia, 
with  the  obturator  ligaments,  ff.  The  ifchiatic  tube¬ 
rofities.  gg,  The  offa  pubis,  h  h,  The  branches  of 
the  oa  pubis  and  ifehium  united,  i  i,  The  facrum.  h, 

The  coccyx.  II,  The  facro- ifchiatic  ligaments,  m. 

The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  «,  Its  arch. 
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Explana-  The  diameters  of  the  inferior  ftrait  are  marked  by 
f the  the  lines.  A  A,  The  antero-pojlerior ,  or  great  diame- 
.  ter.  BB,  The  tranfverfe  or  little  diameter.  CC, 
DD,  The  oblique  diameters. 

Fig.  4.  {hows  a  deformed  pelvis. 
a  a ,  The  offa  ilia,  b  b.  The  offa  pubis,  c  c.  The 
offa  ifchia.  ddd ,  The  laft  lumbar  vertebras,  e.  The 


Plate 
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when  examining  the  fame  by  the  touch,  with  one  of 
the  fingers  in  the  vagina. 

KK,  the  uterus  as  ftretched  in  the  fecond  or  third 
month,  containing  the  embryo,  with  the  placenta  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  iundus. 

Fig.  13.  In  the  fame  view  and  feftion  of  the  parts 
with  the  former  figures,  reprefents  the  uterus  in  the 
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proje&ion  of  the  facrum.  //,  The  facro-iliac  fymphy-  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy, 
fes.  g,  The  fymphyfi3  of  the  pube6  h  h ,  The  fora-  A,  the  uterus  as  ftretched  to  near  its  full  extent, 
mina  ovalia.  i  i,  The  branches  of  the  offa  pubis  and  with  the  waters,  and  containing  the  foetus  entangled 
ifchia,  which  form  the  anterior  arch  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  funis,  the  head  prefenting  at  the  upper  part  of 
l  k,  The  acetabula.  the  pelvis. 

A  A,  The  antero-pnjlerior  diameter ;  the  natural  length  BB,  the  fuperior  part  of  the  offa  ilium.  CC,  the 
being  14  or  15  lines.  BB,  The  tranfverfe  diameter  ;  acetabula.  DD,  the  remaining  pofterior  parts  of 
the  natural  length  four  inches  and  ten  lines.  CC,  The  the  offa  ifchium.  E,  the  coccyx.  F,  the  inferior 
diftance  from  the  projection  of  the  facrum  to  that  part  of  the  redtum.  GGG,  the  vagina  ftretched  011 
point  of  the  margin  which  anfwers  to  the  left  aceta-  each  fide.  H,  the  os  uteri,  the  neck  being  ftretched 
bulum,  being  13  lines.  DD,  The  diftance  from  the  to  its  full  extent  or  entirely  obliterated.  II,  part  of 
fame  point  of  the  facrum  to  that  of  the  margin  which  the  vefica  urinaria.  KK,  the  placenta,  at  the  fupe- 
anfwers  to  the  right  acetabulum,  20  lines.  rior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  uterus.  LL,  the  mem- 

Fig.  5.  {hows  a  vertical  feftion  of  the  pelvis.  branes.  M,  the  funis  umbilicalis. 

A.A,  A,  A,  The  four  laft  lumbar  vertebrae.  B,B,  B,  Fig.  14.  gives  a  front  view  of  twins  in  utero  in  the 
The  os  facrum.  CC,  The  coccyx,  dd ,  The  furface  beginning  of  labour. 

refulting  from  the  feClion  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pu-  A,  the  uterus  as  ftretched,  with  the  membranes  and 
fees.  E,  The  left  iliac  foffa.  F,  The  left  fide  of  the  waters.  BB,  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  offa  ilium, 
fuperior  ftrait.  G,  The  facro-ifchiatic  ligament.  H,  CC,  the  acetabula.  DD,  the  offa  ifchium.  E,  the 
The  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium.  _  coccyx.  F,  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  GG,  tlie_ 

ii,  The  entrance  of  the  vagina.  K,  one  of  the  labia  vagina, 
pudendi.  L,  The  anus.  M,  The  mons  veneris.  N,  H,  the  os  internum  ftretched  open  about  a  finger- 
The  left  natis.  breadth,  with  the  membranes  and  waters,  in  time  of 

Fig.  10.  gives  a  front-view  of  the  uterus  infitu ,  fuf-  labour  pains, 
pended  in  the  vagina  ;  the  anterior  parts  of  the  offa  II,  the  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  ftretched  with 
‘r  '  m,  with  the  offa  pubis,  pudenda,  perinxum,  and  the  waters  which  are  below  the  head  of  the  child  that 
being  removed,  in  order  to  {how  the  internal  prefents. 
parts.  , ,  KK,  the  two  placentas  adhering  to  the  pofterior  pat  t 

A,  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins.  BB,  the  offa  ili-  of  the  uterus,  the  two  foetufes  lying  before  them,  one 
um.  CC,  etabula.  DD,  the  inferior  and  po-  with  its  head  in  a  proper  pofition  at  the  inferior  part 

fterior  parts  01  me  offa  ifchium.  E,  the  part  cover-  of  the  uterus,  and  the  other  fituated  preternaturally 
ing  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx.  F,  the  inferior  part  with  the  head  to  the  fundus ;  the  bodies  of  each  are 
of  the  return.  GG,  the  .vagina  cut  open  longitudi-  here  entangled  in  their  proper  funis,  which  frequently 
nally,  and  ftretched  on  each  fide  of  the  collum  uteri,  happens  in  the  natural  as  well  as  preternatural  pofi- 
to  {how  in  what  manner  the  uterus  is  fufpended  in  the  tions. 

fame.  LLL,  the  membranes  belonging  to  each  placenta. 

HH,  part  of  the  vefica  urinaria  ftretched  on  each  Fig.  15.  {hows,  in  a  lateral  view  and  longitudinal  di- 
fide  of  the  vagina,  and  inferior  part  of  the  fundus  vifion  of  the  parts,  the  gravid  uterus  when  labour  is 
uteri.  fomewhat  advanced. 

I,  the  collum  uteri.  K,  the  fundus  uteri.  LL,  A,  the  loweft  vertebra  of  the  back  ;  the  diftance 

the  tubi  Fallopiani  and  fimbrias.  MM,  the  ovaria.  from  which  to  the  laft  mentioned  vertebra  is  here  ftiown 
NN,  the  ligamenta  lata  and  rotunda.  OO,  the  fupe-  by  dotted  lines.  CC,  the  ufual  thickuefs  and  figure 
rior  part  of  the  redtum.  _  of  the  uterus  when  extended  by  the  waters  at  the  lat- 

Fig.  11.  gives  a  front  view  of  the  uterus  in  the  be-  ter  end  of  pregnancy.  D,  the  fame  contracted  and 
ginning  of  the  firft  month  of  pregnancy  ;  the  anterior  grown  thicker  after  the  waters  are  evacuated.  EE, 
part  being  removed  that  the  embryo  might  appear  the  figure  of  the  uterus  when  pendulous.  FF,  the 
thr  ->ugh  the  amnios,  the  chorion  being  differed  off.  figure  of  the  uterus  when  ftretched  higher  than  ufual, 
xi,  the  fundus  uteri.  B,  the  collum  uteri,  with  a  which  generally  occafions  vomitings  and  difficulty  of 
view  of  the  rugous  canal  that  leads  to  the  cavity  of  breathing.  G,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide.  HH, 
the  fundus.  C,  the  os  uteri.  the  os  internum.  I,  the  vagina.  K,  the  left  nym- 

Fig.  12.  In  the  fame  view  and  fedion  of  the  parts  as  pha.  L,  the  labium  pudendi  of.  the  fame  fide.  M, 
in  fig.  1  o.  {hows  the  uterus  as  it  appears  in  the  fecond  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bladder.  N,  the  anus, 
or  third  month  of  pregnancy.  OP,  the  left  hip  and  thigh. 

F,  the  anus.  G,  the  vagina,  with  its  plicae.  Fig.  16.  {hows  the  forehead  of  the  foetus  turned 

HH,  the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  urinary  backwards  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the  occiput  below  the 
bladder  extended  on  each  fide  ;  the  anterior  and  fupe-  pubes,  by  which  means  the  narrow  part  of  the  head 
rior  part  being  removed.  is  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  pelvis,  that  is,  between  the 

II,  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb,  as  raifed  up  inferior  parts  of  the  offa  ifchium. 
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A,  the  uterus  contra&ed  clofely  to  the  foetus  after 
e  the  waters  are  evacuated.  BCD,  the  vertebrae  of 
,  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and  coccyx.  E,  the  anus.  F, 
the  left  hip.  G,  the  perinaeum.  H,  the  os  externum 
beginning  to  dilate.  I,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 
K,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bladder.  L,  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  os  uteri. 

Fig.  1 7.  is  principally  intended  to  /how  in  what  man- 
h  ner  the  perinaeum  and  external  parts  are  ftretched  by 
the  head  of  the  fetus,  in  a  firft  pregnancy,  towards 
the  end  of  the  labour. 

A,  the  abdomen.  B,  the  labia  pudendi.  C,  the 
clitoris  and  its  preputium.  D,  the  hairy  fcalp  of  the 
fetus,  fwelled  at  the  vertex,  in  a  laborious  cafe,  and 
protruded  to  the  os  externum.  E,  F,  the  perinaeum 
and  anus  pufhed  out  by  the  head  of  the  fetus  in 
form  of  a  large  tyirnor.  GG,  the  parts  that  cover  the 
tuberofities  of  the  offa  ifchium.  H,  the  part  that  co¬ 
vers  the  os  coccygis. 

Fig.  18.  fiiowsin  what  manner  the  head  of  the  fetus 
is  helped  along  with  the  forceps,  as  artificial  hands-, 
when  it  is  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  either  mother  or 
child. 

AABC,  the  vertebra;  of  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and 
coccyx.  D,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide.  E,  the  re¬ 
maining  patt  of  the  bladder.  FF,  the  inteftinum  rec¬ 
tum.  GGG,  the  uterus.  H,  the  mons  veneris.  I, 
the  clitoris,  with  the  left  nymph.  X,  the  corpus  ca- 
vernofum  clitoridis.  V,  the  meatus  urinarius.  K, 
the  left  labium  pudendi.  L,  the  anus.  N,  the  peri¬ 
neum.  QP,  the  left  hip  and  thigh.  R,  the  /kin  and 
mufcular  parts  of  the  loins. 

Fig.  19.  /hows  the  head  of  the  fetus,  by  ftrong  la¬ 
bour-pains,  fqueezed  into  a  longi/h  form,  with  a  tu¬ 
mor  on  the  vertex,  from  a  long  compreffion  of  the 
head  in  the  pelvis. 

K,  the  tumor  on  the  vertex.  L,  the  forceps.  M, 
the  vefica  urinaria  much  diftended  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  urine  from  the  long  preffure  of  the  head  a- 
gainft  the  urethra.  N,  the  under  part  of  the  uterus. 
00,  the  os  uteri. 

Fig.  20.  Ihows,  in  the  lateral  view,  the  face  of  the 
child  prefenting  and  forced  down  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  pelvis,  the  chin  being  below  the  pubes,  and 
the  vertex  in  the  concavity  of  the  os  facrum  :  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  likewife  all  difcharged,  the  uterus  appear 
clofely  joined  to  the  body  of  the  child. 

Fig.  2 1 .  (hows,  in  a  lateral  view,  the  head  of  the  child 
in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  the  former  figure. 

AB,  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and  coc¬ 
cyx.  C,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide.  D,  the  infe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  redum.  E,  the  perinaeum.  F,  the 
left  labium  pudendi.  GGG,  the  uterus. 

Fig.  22.  gives  a  lateral  internal  view  of  a  diftorted 
pelvis,  divided  longitudinally,  with  the  head  of  a  fetus 
of  the  feventh  month  pafling  the  fame. 

ABC,  the  os  facrum  and  coccyx.  D,  the  os  pubis 
of  the  left  fide.  E,  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium 
of  the  fame  fide. 

Fig.  23.  gives  a  fide  view  of  a  diftorted  pelvis,  di¬ 
vided  longitudinally,  with  the  head  of  a  full  grown 
foetus  fqueezed  into  the  brim,  the  parietal  bones  de- 
cuffating  each  other,  and  compreffed  into  a  conical 
form. 

ABC,  the  os  facrum  and  coccyx.  D,  the  os  pubis 
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of  the  left  fide.  E,  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium.  Fxplarw- 
F,  the  proceffus  acutus.  G,  the  foramen  magnum.  of  tSid 

Fig.  24.  Ihows,  in  a  front  view  of  the  pelvis,  the  Piates> 
breech  of  the  foetus  prefenting,  and  dilating  the  os  in-  piate 
temum,  the  membranes  being  too  foon  broke.  CCCIX. 

Fig.  25.  is  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  the  fore-parts 
of  the  child  being  to  the  fore  part  of  the  uterus. 

Fig.  26.  reprefents,  in  a  front  view  of  the  pelvis,  the 
foetus  compreffed,  by  the  contra&ion  of  the  uterus,  in¬ 
to  a  round  form,  the'  fore-parts  of  the  former  being  to¬ 
wards  tlie  inferior  part  of  the  latter,  and  one  foot  and 
band  fallen  down  into  the  vagina.  In  this  figure,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  is  removed,  by  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  fe&ion  through  the  middle  of  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num. 

AA,  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  offa  ilium.  BB,  the 
uterus.  C,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ftretched  and 
appearing  in  OOOO,  the  vagina.  D,  the  inferior  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  os  externum.  EEEE,  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  offa  pubis  and  ifchium.  FFFF, 
the  membraua  adipofa. 

Fig.  26.  reprefents,  in  the  fame  view  with  fig;  27. 
the  fetus  in  the  contrary  pofition  ;  the  breech  and 
fore-parts  being  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  the  left 
arm  in  the  vagina,  and  the  fore-arm  without  the  os 
externum,  the  fhoulder  being  likewife  forced  into 
the  os  uteri. 

Plate  CCCVI.  fig.  8.  /hows  a  deformed  pelvis  of 
which  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  ftrait  is  only 
2  inches  feven  lines.  The  figure  is  triple  :  F.  I. 

/hows  it  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  F.  II.  the  offa  pubis  fe- 
parated  18  lines;  and  F.  III.  with  a  feparation  of  two 
inches  and  an  half,  in  order  to  /how  the  quantiy  of 
amplification  which  the  fe&ion  of  the  fymphyiis  in 
fuch  a  pelvis  can  produce. 

F.  I.  a  ay  the  two  laft  lumbar  vertebrae  5  bbbb,  the 
tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  thefe  vertebrae  ;  c  c,  ligaments 
proceeding  from  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  laft  of 
thefe  vertebrae  to  the  middle  and  pofterior  part  of  the 
internal  lip  of  the  crifta  of  the  os  ilium  ;  dd,  other 
ligaments  defeending  from  the  fame  apophyfes  to  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes ;  <?,  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  facrum  ;  ff,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  bafe 
of  the  facrum;  g g,  part  of  the  offa  ilia  :  the  reft  of 
thofe  bones  being  concealed  by  F.  II.  and  III. 

h  h.  The  bodies  of  the  offa  pubis  ;  it,  their  angles. 

k  ky  The  offaifehia;  //,  the  branches  of  thefe  bones, 
and  of  the  pubes. 

w,  The  arch  of  the  offa  pubis  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  pelvis. 

nriy  The  foramina  ovalia  concealed  by  the  offa  pu¬ 
bis  of  F.  II.  and  III. 

A,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis  fecn  perfpec- 
tively.  B  B,  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

F.  II.  0  0,  Part  of  the  offa  ilia. 

PP,  The  bodies  of  the  offa  pubis  ;  q  q,  their  angles? 
r  r,  their  articular  facettes  feen  perfpedively  ;  f f,  very 
fmall  portions  of  the  branches  of  the  offa  pubis. 

s  s,  The  offa  ifehia  appearing  behind  the  foramina 
ovalia  of  nQ  III  ;  tt,  articular  facettes  of  the  ofla  ilia, 
correfponding  to  fimilar  ones  obferved  at  the  fides  of 
the  facrum. 

F.III.  utt,  The  offa  ilia;  vv,  their  criftse ;  xx,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  internal  lip  of  the  crifta  in  the  middle 
and  pofterior  part  of  its  length  j  yy,  the  anterior  and 
^  fuperior 
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Fxplana-  fuperior  fpljtes  ef  the  offa  ilia  )  z  z,  the  anterior  fpines 
*>■■/  the  0f  bones  ;  &  £3*,  articular  facettes  of  the  offa  ilia, 
aCc{'  making  part  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

i  1,  The  offa  pubis  ;  2  2,  their  angles  ;  3  3,  their 
articular  facettes  feet}  perfpedlively. 

4  4,  The  ofia  ifchia  ;  5  5,  the  united  branches  of 
the  ofia  ifchia  and  pubis  ;  6  6,  the  acetabula. 

The  lines  indicate  the  natural  fixe  of  the  pelvis  in 
the  different  directions  in  which  they  are  traced  ;  and 
their  dotted  extremities,  the  amplification  which  the 
fuperior  lirait  acquires  in  thofe  fame  directions  at  a  re¬ 
paration  of  eighteen  lines,  and  of  thirty  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  ofia  pubis.  Line  I,  Antero-pofterior  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fuperior  ftrait,  or  the  diftance  from  the 
pubes  to  the  projection  of  the  facrum  ;  two  inches 
feveu  lines.  Line  II.  Tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  ftrait,  in  its  molt  extenfive  part ;  four  inches 
feven  lines.  Line  III.  Oblique  diameter  of  the  fupe¬ 
rior  ftrait,  which  extends  from  that  point  of  the 
ftrait  which  correfponds  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
left  acetabulum,  to  the  right  facro-iliac  junction  ; 
three  inches  eleven  lines.  Line  IV.  The  other  o- 
blique  diameter,  which  extends  from  that  point  of 
the  ftrait  winch  anfwers  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
right  acetabulum,  to  the  left  facro-iliac  fymphyfis ; 
lour  inches. 

By  giving  the  fmalleft  attention  to  the  relation  of 
thefe  dimenfions  to  thofe  which  the  head  of  a  foetus 
of  the  ufual  iize  prefents  in  their  direction  in  time  of 
labour,  we  fhall  fee  that  they  are  very  favourable ; 
except  the  firft,  which  is,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  eleven 
lines  too  ftiort,  being  only  thirty-one  lines  in  extent  : 
whereas  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  head  is  com¬ 
monly  forty-two.  It  is  only  in  this  latter  dire&ion, 
and  to  the  extent  of  eleven  lines,  that  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  augment  the  capacity  of  fucli  a  pelvis,  to 
favour  delivery.  As  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
have  performed  this  new  operation,  have  only  obtained 
a  reparation  of  eighteen  lines  or  thereabouts  between 
*  '  the  ofia  pubis,  it  is  fixed  at  that  degree  in  the  fe- 
cond  figure. 

By  fuch  a  feparatlon  in  a  pelvis  perfectly  fimilar  to 
that  here  reprefented,  the  angle  of  each  os  pubis  re¬ 
cedes  from  the  centre  of  the  projection  of  the  facrum 
three  lines  or  very  near  beyond  their  natural  diftance 
from  it.  (See  the  lines  V.  and  VI).  The  antero- 
pofterior  diameter  receives  but  the  fame  increafe,  if 
we  confider  it  as  lengthened  to  the  middle  of  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  IX.  IX.  which  marks  the  depth  at  which  it 
may  be  prefumed  the  lateral  convexity  of  the  head 
engages.  Both  the  oblique  diameters  augment  five 
lines  before,  and  about  two  lines  and  an  half  back¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  tranfverfe  diameter  feven  lines  or  very 
nearly. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  reparation  of  eighteen  lines  on 
fuch  a  pelvis  cannot  remove  the  difproportion  which 
■irxrfts  between  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  ftrait 
and  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  child’s  head  ;  iince  the 
former  augments  only  three  lines,  Confidercd  in  the 
moll  favourable  point  of  view.  The  amplification 
which  the  other  diameters  receive  from  a  fimilar  re¬ 
paration,  is  abfolutely  ufelefs  ;  thofe  diameters  being 
naturally  large  enough. 

Suppofing  that  the  offa  pubis  recede  in  an  equal 
degree,  in  feparating  two  inches  and  an  half,  the  angle 


of  each  of  them  will  remore  from  the  centre  of  the 
projection  of  the  facrum,  only  fix  lines  farther  than  * 
the  diftance  they  were  from  it  before ;  which  alfo 
gives  an  increafe  of  but  fix  lines  between  thefe  two 
points.  (Sec  the  lines  VII.  andV  III).  The  fmall 
diameter  of  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis  does  not  gain 
much  more,  gonfidering  it  to  the  middle  of  the  dot  - 
ted  line  XX.  which  marks  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  convexity  of  the  head  could  noJt  engage  between 
the  ofia  pubis,  even  if  the  pelvis  were  divefted  of  all 
its  foft  parts :  which  does  not  happen  in  the  feClion  of 
the  pubes,  for  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  canal  of 
the  urethra,  their  cellular  tifliie,  the  anterior  femi- 
'  circle  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vagina  prefent  at  the  opening  and  before 
the  child’s  head.  At  this  degree  of  feparation,  the 
tranfverfe  diameter  augments  about  thirteen  lines,  and 
each  oblique  diameter  nearly  fourteen  lines :  a  fuper- 
fluous  increafe,  fince  thofe  diameters,  in  the  pelvis 
reprefented,  have  all  the  length  requilite  for  delivery. 

The  pofterior  extremities  of  the  oblique  diameters, 
which  are  dotted  and  marked  with  the  figures  XI  and 
XII,  fiiow  the  feparation  which  is  to  be  feared  in  the 
facro-iliac  fymphyfes,  by  feparating  the  ofia  pubis  two 
inches  and  an  half.  It  was  at  that  degree  that  Mr 
Baudelocque  obfetved  they  were  open  in  moll  of  his 
experiments ;  fince  he  could  eafily  put  the  end  of  his 
finger,  and  even  of  his  thumb,  into  them. 

Admitting  that  the  convexity  of  one  of  the  fides  of 
the  child’s  head  may  letjitfelf  in  between  the  ofia  pubis 
feparated  to  two  inches  and  an  -Half,  as  far  as  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  X  X,  traced  on  that  very  convexity,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  that  feparation  cannot  procure  the  relation 
of  dimenfions  neceffary  for  an  eafy  delivery,  when  the 
pelvis  has  originally  but  two  inches  fix  or  feven  lines 
in  the  fmall  diameter  :  whence  it  follows  that  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  pubes,  fuppofing  that  we  could  obtain  a 
feparation  of  two  inches  and  an  half  in  the  living  wo¬ 
man  without  expofing  her  to  difagreeablc  accidents, 
would  not  anfwer  in  the  cafe  of  a  pelvis  fimilar  to  that 
reprefented  in  this  plate. 

Fig.  9.  Ihows  a  pelvis  with  only  14  or  13  lines  in 
the  fmall  diameter  of  its  entrance,  and  four  inches 
ten  lines  in  the  largelt.  The  figure  is  triple  like 
the  former.  F.  I.  reprefents  it  in  its  natural  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  F.  II.  with  the  ofia- pubis  feparated  two  inches 
and  a  half;  and  .F.  III.  with  a  feparation  of  three 
inches.  M.  le  Roy  fays,  that  he  conllantly  obtained 
thefe  two  degrees  of  feparation  without  any  inconve- 
nience. 

F.  I.  aaa ,  The  three  laft  lumbar  vertebrae,  b,  The 
projection  formed  by  the  laft  of  thofe  vertebrse,  with 
the  bafe  oftlie  facrum.  cc.  The  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the 
facrum.  ddd,  The  tranfverfe  apophyles  of  the  right 
fide  of  the  above  mentioned  vertebrae,  ee,  A  liga¬ 
ment  extending  from  the  firft.  of  thofe  apophyfes  to  the 
angle  made  by  the  internal  lip  of  the  criita  of  the  os 
•ilium  towards  its  middle  and  pofterior  part,  ff,  An¬ 
other  ligament  which  depends  from  that  apopliyfis  to 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis.  g g gg. 
Part  of  the  os  ilium,  h  h.  The  bodies  of  the  offa  pu¬ 
bis  :  i  i,  their  angles,  k  i,  The  offa  ifchia.  //,  The 
branches  of  the  offa  ifchia  and  pubis,  m,  The  atch  of 
the  offa  pubis,  n  n ,  The  foramina  ovalia.  A,  the  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  offa  pubis.  BB,Thc  facro  iliac  fy  mphvfes. 

J  K  2  F.  II. 
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Explana-  F.  II.  oooo,  Part  of  the  ofla  ilia,  ff,  The  arti- 
tJ  PI  <testhC  cu^ar  facettes  °f  the  ofla  ilia,  making  part  of  the  fa- 
,  es‘^  cro-iliac  fymphyfes.  pp,  The  bodies  ofthe  ofla  pubis. 

qq,  The  angles  of  the  ofla  pubis  feparated  two  inches 
and  au  half,  r  r.  The  cartilaginous  facettes  of  the 
ofla  pubis  feen  perfpeftively.  s  s,  The  branches  of 
the  offa  ifchia  and  pubes. 

F.  III.  ft.  The  ofla  ilia  :  aw,  their  criftas  :  vv, 
their  anterior  fuperior  fpines  :  x  x,  their  anterior 
inferior  fpines. 

yy,  The  anterior  inferior  fpines  of  the  ofla  ilia  of 
F.  II.  z  z,  Their  anterior  articular  facettes,  making 
part  of  the  faero  iliac  fymphyfis. 

iff  iff,  The  bodies  of  the  ofla  pubis :  >  i ,  their  an¬ 
gles.  2  2,  The  articular  facette  of  each  os  pubt,  feen 
perfpedtively.  3  3,  The  united  branches  of  the  ofla 
pubis,  and  ifchia  feen  perfpe&ively. 

44,*  The  offa  ifchia.  5  e.  The  foramina  ovalia, 
behind  which  is  feen  part  of  the  offa  ifchia  of  F.  II. 

6  6,  The  acetabula. 

The  liues  indicate  the  length  of  the  different  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  fuperior  ftrait,  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  traced  ;  and  their  dotted  extremities,  the 
amplification  to  be  expected  from  a  feparation  of  two 
inches  and  an  half,  and  of  three  inches. 

Line  I,  The  antero-pofterior,  or  fmall  diameter  of 
the  fuperior  ftrait ;  one  inch  two  or  three  lines. 
Line  II,  The  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  fame  ftiait : 
this  line,  which  is  four  inches  ten  lines  in  extent, 
pafles  under  the  projection  of  the  faerum.  Line  III, 
The  diftance  from  the  middle  and  left  lateral  part  of 
the  projection  of  the  faerum,  to  that  point  of  the 
margin  of  the  pelvis  which  anfwers  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  acetabulum  on  the  fame  fide  ;  one  inch. 
Line  IV,  The  diftance  from  the  middle  and  right 
lateral  part  of  the  projection  of  the  faerum,  to  that 
point  of  the  margin  which  anfwers  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  die  acetabulum  on  the  fame  fide ;  one  inch 
eight  lines. 

The  relation  of  thefe  dimenfions  to  thofe  of  a 
child’s  head  of  the  ufual  fize,  is  fuch,  that  the  fmall 
diameter  of  the  latter,  fuppofed  always  to  be  three 
inches  and  an  half,  furpaffes  the  fmall  diameter  of  the 
entrance  of  fuch  a  pelvis  by  27  or  28  lines.  This 
pelvis  would  be  large  enough  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  II,  II. 

By  feparating  the  ofla  pubis  two  inches  and  an  half, 
we  augment  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  in  the '  dire&ion  of 
the  line  II,  II :  as  much,  or  nearly  in  the  dire&ion 
of  the  line  III,  and  only  fix  lines  in  that  of  the  line 
IV.  The  angle  of  each  os  pubis  marked  by  the  let¬ 
ter  q,  recedes  from  the  centre  of  the  projection  of 
the  faerum,  nine  or  ften  lines  beyond  what  it  was  di- 
ftant  from  it  before  the  feparation  of  the  bones :  the 
entrance  of  the  pelvis  increafes  as  much  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  line  V,  and  only.half  an  inch  in  the  courfe 
of  the  line  VI.  The  fmall  diameter,  or  the  line  1, 
continued  to  the  middle  of  the  dotted  line  IX,  IX, 
which  {hows  the  depth  to  which  the  child’s  head  may 
be  let  in  between  the  offa  pubis  feparated  two  inches 
and  an  half,  if  the  pelvis  were  divefted  of  all  its  foft 
parts  :  this  diameter  will  then  be  augmented  only 
feven  lines whence  we  fee  that  it  would  ftill  be 
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an  inch  and  an  half,  at  leaft,  fhorter  than  the  fmall  Explana- 
diameter  of  the  head  of  a  child  of  the  ufual  fize.  Opiates* 

The  feCtion  of  the  pubes  would  therefore  be  fruit-  *  j 

lefs  on  fuch  a  pelvis,  if  it  could  only  procure  a  fepa-  J 

ration  of  two  inches  and  an  half ;  which  feems  a  very 
exorbitant  one.  With  more  reafon  would  it  be  un- 
fuccefsful,  if  we  could  feparate  the  ofla  pubis  only  1 S 
lines,  as  has  moft  frequently  happened ;  finee  it  could 
not  procure  the  proportion  neceffary  for  delivery,  even 
if  we  could  turn  that  feparation  entirely  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  ftrait. 

Let  us  fee  if  a  feparation  of  three  inches  could  pro¬ 
cure  that  proportion. 

By  feparating  the  ofla  pubis  three  inches,  we  aug¬ 
ment  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis  1 2  or  1 3  lines  in  the 
dire&ion  of  the  line  II,  II  ;  10  lines  at  moft  in 
the  courfe  of  the  libe  III ;  only  feven  in  the  line  IV; 
about  an  inch  in  the  line  V ;  and  only  feven  lines 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  VI  :  the  angle  of  each 
os  pubis  recedes  an  inch  farther  from  the  projection 
of  the  faerum,  than  the  diftance  it  was  at  before 
the  feparation  of  the  bones;  which  augments  '(the 
opening  of  the  pelvis  to  the  amount  of  an  inch  or 
thereabouts  in  the  direftion  of  the  line  VII,  and  only 
half  an  inch  in  the  line  VIII.  The  antero-pofterior 
diameter  of  the  entrance  of  this  pelvis,  confidered  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  dotted  line  X,  X,  which  {hows 
the  greateft  depth  to  which  the  child  s  head  could  be 
let  in  between  the  ofla  pubis  feparated  three  inches, 
if  the  pelvis  were  divefted  of  the  foft  parts,  increafes 
but  10  lines  or  thereabouts  ;  which  cannot  remove 
the  difproportion  that  exifted  before  the  feftion  of 
the  pubes,  between  that  diameter  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  child’s  head  which  mull  pafs  in  that  direftion. 

From  whence  we  ought  to  conclude  that  this  fepara¬ 
tion  alfo  would  have  no  fuccefs,  if  the  pelvis  were  as 
much  deformed  as  that  defigned. 

The  dotted  lines  XI  and  XII,  {how  the  feparation 
to  be  feared  in  the  faero-iliac  fymphyfes,  by  feparating 
the  ofla  pubis  three  inches. 

The  two  other  dotted  lines,  marked  by  the  cha- 
ra&ers  IX,  IX,  and  X,  X,  ftiow  how  far  the  child’s 
head  may  be  let  in  between  the  ofla  pubis  feparated 
to  the  two  degrees  ftated  :  they  were  traced  on  the 
convexity  of  a  -real  head  applied  behind  the  ofla  pu¬ 
bis  in  a  pelvis  ftripped  of  its  foft  parts. 

Plate  CCGX.  fig.  29.  ftioyvs  a  well  formed  pelvis,  the 
anterior  part  of  which  is  taken  away,  to  fhow  one  of 
the  tranfverfe  pofitions  of  the  face  of  the  child,  and  ex¬ 
plain  more  fully  the  mechanifm  of  that  kind  of  labour. 

a,  a,  Part  of  the  iliac  foffse.  b,  b,  Part  of  the  cri- 
ftse  of  the  ofla  ilia,  c,  c,  Their  anterior  fuperior 
fpines. 

d,  d.  The  ifchiatic  tuberofities.  e,  e,  The  acetabu? 
la.  f,  f,  The  thicknefs  of  the  offa  ifchia  fawn  through 
vertically  before  their  tuberofities. 

g, g,  The  bodies  of  the  ofla  pubis  fawn  through  be¬ 
fore  the  acetabula. 

h,  h,  h,  A  circle  reprefenting  a  vertical  feftion  of 
the  uterus,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  taken  away 
in  order  to  (how  the  child.  »,  The  child’s  chin,  k. 

The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  head.  1,  /,  /,  The  le¬ 
ver  applied  along  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  extrer 
mity  of  it  extending  beyond  the  pofterior  fontanella. 
g  tn,  The 
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Explana-  m,  The  left  lateral,  and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis. 

Plates^6  n>  A  Port‘on  the  right  lateral  part  of  the  uterine 
‘  cavity,  o,  The  left  hand,  p ,  q,  The  fore  and  middle 
fingers,  placed  at  the  fidcs  of  the  nofe,  and  preffing 
againft  the  upper  jaw.  R,  The  right  harfd  grafping 
the  extremity  ®f  the  lever. 

Fig.  30-  fhows  the  fame  vertical  fc&ion  of  a  pelvis 
w  *  as  the  laft  ;  with  the  child’s  body  entirely  difengaged 
from  it.  The  head  grafped  by  the  forceps  is  retain¬ 
ed  at  the  fuperior  ftrait,  with  the  occiput  over  the 
pubes,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-head  againft  the 
projection  of  the  facrum.  4k 

a,  a.  The  laft  lumbar  vertebras,  d,  d.  The  canal  of 
thefe  vertebras,  and  of  the  facrum.  g>g>g>g>  Spiny 
tubercles  of  the  vertebrae  above  mentioned,  b,  b,  b,  b. 
The  falfe  vertebrae  of  the  facrum.  c,  c,  c.  The  coc¬ 
cyx.  e,  e.  The  flatted  portion  of  the  anterior  face  of 
the  facrum. 

f.  The  left  facro-ifchiatic  ligament,  h ,  The  carti¬ 
laginous  and  ligamentous  facette  of  the  left  os  pubis, 
making  part  of  the  fymphyfis. 

i,  The  mons  veneris,  k,  k,  k,  i,  A  circle  reprefent- 
ing  the  fection  of  the  uterus,  the  right  fide  of  which 
is  taken  away  to  fhow  the  head  and  the  inftrument. 
/> 1  A  portion  of  the  placenta  attached  to  the  fupe¬ 
rior  and  anterior  part  of  the  uterus. 

m,  m,  m.  The  female  branch  of  the  forceps  applied 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  head,  which  anfwers  to, the  right 
fide  of  the  pelvis.  «,  w,  The  male  branch  of  the  for¬ 
ceps,  applied  at  the  left  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
rhjht  fide  of  the  head,  o,  Part  of  the  left  fmall  facro- 
ifchiatic  ligament.  P,  Part  of  the  left  os  ilium,  the 
reft  being  concealed  by  the  head. 

q,  The  point  to  which  we  ought  to  bring  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  forceps,  in  bringing  the  head  down 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

R,  The  point  of  elevation  at  which  the  extremity 
of  the  forceps  muft  be  held,  when  the  head  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  after  having  replaced  the 
face  underneath. 

Fig.  31.  fhows  alfo  the  vertical  feftion  of  a  pelvis; 
but  it  is  fuppofcd  to  have  only  three  inches  fix  lines 
in  the  fmall  diameter  of  its  entrance.  The  bafe  of 
the  cranium  is  engaged  in  it  in  a  tranfverfe  dire&ion, 
the  occiput  being  turned  towards  the  left  fide,  and 
the  face  to  the  right  fide  ;  fo  that  the  greateft  thick- 
nefs  of  the  head  is  ftill  above  the  ftrait. 

<7,  a,  The  two  laft  lumbar  vertebras.  b,byb,l,b,  The 
five  falfe  vertebras  of  the;  facrum.  c,c,c,  The  three 
pieces  of  the  coccyx,  d,  d,  The  canal  of  the  afore- 
faid  vertebrae,  e,  e,  e,  e,  Their  fpinous  apophyfcs.  ff, 
Part  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  facrum. 

g,  The  left  facro-ifchiatic  ligament,  h.  The  car¬ 
tilaginous  and  ligamentous  facette  of  the  left  os  pu¬ 
bis,  making  part  of  the  fymphyfis.  i,  The  mons  vei- 
neris. 

i,  i,  k,  b,  A  circle  indicating  the  feftion  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  in  the  fame  direction  as  that  of  the  pelvis.  /,  /,  A 
portion  of  the  placenta  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus. 

m,  m,  m,  The  female  branch  of  the  forceps,  applied 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  child’s  head,  and  under  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  «,  «,«,  The  female  branch 
of  the  forceps  applied  on  the  right  fide  of  the  head, 
and  before  the  facrum.  0,  A  dotted  line,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  which  the  inftrument  muft  he  pulled  to 
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bring  down  the  head  head  into  the  pelvis,  p,  The  Explana- 
point  of  elevation  at  which  the  forceps  muft  be  held 
when  the  head  is  brought  down  to  the  bottom  of  ae8‘  . 
the  pelvis,  after  having  turned  the  face  into  the  curve  8 
of  the  os  facrum. 

Plate  CCCVI.  fig.  6.  fhows  M.  Baudelocque’s  ca¬ 
lipers  for  meafuring  the  antero-pofterior  diameter  of 
the  fuperior  ftrait. 

a ,  a ,  The  branches  of  the  calipers.  B,  The  hinge 
which  unites  the  two  branches,  c,  c,  Lenticular  but¬ 
tons  which  terminate  the  branches,  d,  A  graduated 
fcale  nine  inches  long,  intended  to  demonftratc  the 
thicknefs  of  the  body  comprifed  between  the  two 
branches.  This  fcale  is  contained  in  a  deep  groove 
cut  lengthwife  in  the  branch  of  the  calipers,  from  the 
letter  e  to  the  hinge  B  ;  and  paffes  through  a  mortoifc 
made'  in  the  other  branch  under  the  letter  f.  e.  The 
place  where  the  fcale  is  united  by  a  kind  of  hinge. 
f,  A  little  ferew  with  a  flat  head,  defigued  to  fix  the 
fcale,  while  we  calculate  the  thicknefs  of  the  body 
comprifed  between  the  two  branches. 

Fig.  7.  fhows  the  pelvimeter  of  M.  Coutonli  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  pelvis. 

A,  A,  The  firft  branch  ;  whofe  fquare,  B,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  proje&ion  of  the  facrum.  C,  c,  A  kind 
of  hooks  intended  to  keep  the  firft  branch  in  its  place, 
while  we  introduce  and  develope  the  fecond.  This 
has  a  dove-tailed  groove,  in  which  the  body  of  the 
fecond  branch  is  lodged  and  moved,  d,  d,  the  fc~ 
cond  branch  of  the  inftrument,  whofe  fquare  e  is 
placed  againft  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  F,  a 
fcale  four  inches  long,  graduated  in  the  branch  d,  d ; 
and  intended  to  fhow  the  degree  of  opening  from  the 
pubes  to  the  facrum. 

.  Plate  CCCVI  II.  fig.  21.  reprefcnts,  in  a  lateral 
view  of  the  pelvis,  the  method  of  extra 6ting,  by  means 
of  a  curved  fcrotchet,  the  head  of  the  foetus,  when 
left  in  the  uterus,  after  the  body  is  delivered  and  fe- 
parated  from  it;  either  by  its  being  too  large,  or  the 
pelvis  too  narrow. 

ABC,  the  os  facrum  and  coccyx.. 

D,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 

EE,  the  uterus. 

F,  the  locking  part  of  the  crotchet. 
g,  h,  i.  The  point  of  the  crotchet  on  the  infide  of 
the  cranium. 

Fig.  32.  reprefcnts  the  forceps  and  blunt  hook.  pjate. 

A,  the  llraight  forceps,  in  the  exact  proportion  asCCCIXi 
to  the  width  between  the  blades,  a;id  length  from  the 
points  to  the  locking-part ;  the  firft  being  two  and 
the  fecond  fix  inches,  which,  with  three  inches  and  a 
half  (the  length  of  the  handles),  make  in  all  11  inches 
and  a  half. 

B  reprefcnts  the  pofterior  part  of  a  Angle  blade,  in 
order  to  fhow  the  width  and  length  of  the  open  part 
of  the  fame,  and  the  form  and  dimenfions  of  the 
whole. 

C,  the  blunt  hook,  which  is  ufcd  for  three  purpofcs«: 

I.  To  affift  the  extra&ion  of  the  head,  after  the  cra¬ 
nium  is  opened  with  the  feiffars,  by  introducing  the 
fmall  end  along  the  ear  on  the  outfide  of  the  head  to 
above  the  under-jaw,  where  the  point  is  to  be  fixed  ; 
the  other  extremity  of  the  hook  being  held  with  one 
hand,  whilft  two  fingers  of  ’the  other  are  to  be  intro* 
duced  into  the  forefaid  opening,  by  which  hold  the 
head  is  to  be  gradually  extra&ed.  2.  The  fmall  end  - 
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Explans*  j'a  ufcful  in  abortion,  in  any  of  the  firft  four  or  five 
t  0lHates*le  morit^s> to  hook  down  the  fecundities,  when  lying  loofe 
■  ^  I'  .■  in  the  uterus,  when  they  cannot  be  extradted  by  the 

fingers  or  labour-pains,  and  when  the  patient  is  much 
weakened  by  floodings.  3.  The  large  hock  at  the 
other  end  is  ufeful  to  aflift  the  extraction  of  the  body, 
when  the  breech  prefents ;  but  fhould  be  ufed  with 
great  caution,  to  avoid  the  diflocation  or  fradture  of 
the  thigh. 

Fig.  33.  A  reprefents  the  whale-bone  fillet,  which 
may  be  fometimes  ufeful  in  laborious  cafes,  when  the 
operator  is  not  provided  with  the  forceps,  in  fuddeu 
and  unexpected  exigencies. 

BB,  two  views  of  a  peflary  for  the  prolapfus  uteri. 
After  the  uterus  is  reduced,  the  large  end  of  the  pef- 
fary  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  os 
titeri  retained  in  the  concave  part,  where  there  are  three 
holes  to  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  any  moifture.  The 
fmall  end  without  the  os  externum  has  two  tapes  drawn 
through  the  two  holes,  which  are  tied  to  four  other 
tapes,  that  hang  down  from  a  belt  that  furrounds  the 
woman’s  body,  and  by  this  means  keep  up  the  peflary. 
This  peflary  may  be  taken  out  by  the  patient  when  (he 
goes  to  bed,  and  introduced  again  in  the  morning;  but 
as  this  fometimes  rubs  the  os  externum,  fo  as  to  make 
its  ufe  uneafy,  the  round  kind,  marked  C,  are  of  more 
general  ufe.  They  are  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  cork, 
-(the  laft  covered  with  cloth  and  dipped  in  wax):  the 
peflary  is  to  be  lubricated  with  pomatum,  the  edge 
forced  through  the  pafiage  into  the  vagina,  and  a  fin¬ 
ger  introduced  in  the  hole  in  the  middle  lays  it  acrofs 
•within  the  os  externum.  They  ought  to  be  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  to  the  widenefs  or  narrownefsof  the 
pafiage,  to  prevent  their  being  forced  out  by  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  {training. 

DD  gives  two  views  of  a  female  catheter,  to  {how 
its  degree  of  curvature  and  different  parts. 

Fig.  34.  a,  reprefents  a  pair  of  curved  crotchets  lock¬ 
ed  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  forceps.  The 
dotted  lines  along  the  infide  of  one  of  the  blades  re- 
prefent  a  {heath  contrived  to  guard  the  point  till  it  is 
introduced  high  enough  :  the  ligature  at  the  handles 
marked  with  two  dotted  lines  is  then  to  be  untied,  the 
{heath  withdrawn,  and  the  point  being  uncovered  is 
fixed  as  in  fig.  21.  (PI.  cccviii.) 

b ,  Gives  a  view  of  the  back- part  of  one  of  the  crotch¬ 
ets,  which  is  1 2  inches  long. 

c,  A  front  view  of  the  point,  to  (how  its  proportional 
length  and  breadth. 

(I,  The  feifiars  for  perforating  the  cranium  in  very 
narrow  and  diftorted  pelvifes.  They  ought  to  be  made 
very  ftrong,  and  at  leaft  nine  inches  in  ldngth,  with 
fiops  or  refts  in  the  middle  of  the  blades,  by  which  a 
large  dilatation  is  more  eafily  made. 

Plate  CCCX.  fig.  35.  gives  an  anterior  view  of 
the  improved  lever  by  Roonhuyfen,  an  inftrument 
now  come  into  confiderable  reputation.  .Fig.  36.  {hows 
the  fame  in  profile.  Fig.  37.  the  lever  recommended 
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by  M,  Baudelocque.  Fig.  38.  one  of  the  blades  of  a  Exi  Urn 
lever  recommended  by  M.  Herblnanx,  fixed  in  the  t:°n  ol  th* 
handle.  Fig.  39.  an  anterior  view  of  the  fame  blade  1J!ates’ 
with  the  {trap.  Fig.  40.  the  fpout  of  the  fyringe,  * 
when  the  inftrument  is  ufed  for  injedting  oil,  or  any 
other  liquid  into  the  uterus.  The. following  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  defeription  of  Roonhuyfen ’s  lever,  with  the  method 
of  ufing  it,  as  given  by  M.  Preville,  and  added  to  his 
edition  of  Smellie’s  Midwifery.  “  The  lever  is  an  ob¬ 
long  piece  of  iron,  1 1  inches  long,  one  broad,  and 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  it  is  ftraight 
in  its  middle  for  four  inches,  and  becomes  gradually 
curved  at  each  extremity  :  the  curves  are  of  different 
lengths  and  'depths  ;  the  edges  are  rounded  ;  and  the 
extremities  for  the  fpace  of  an  inch,  and  alfo  die 
middle  of  the  inftrument,  are  diredted  to  be  covered  with 
plafter,  and  then  the  whole  of  it  to  be  flieathed  with 
thin  dogfkin;  taking  care  to  avoid  inequalities  or  folds, 
which  might  injure  the  woman  or  child.  In  ufing 
it,  the  accoucheur  muft  introduce  the  fore- finger  of 
his  left  hand  into  the  vagina  near  the  anus,  to  ferve 
as  a  guide  for  the  inftrument,  which  mult  now  be 
gently  inlinuated  between  his  finger  and  the  head  of 
the,  child,  taking  care  that  no  part  of  the  uterus  be 
included  between  the  lever  and  the  head.  The  in¬ 
ftrument  muft  then  be  moved  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  to  find  where  there  is  the  greateft  fpace,  and  in 
fome  degree  to  loofe  r>  and  difengage  the  head;  and  then 
gradually  carried  round,  until  it  comes  under  the  pubes, 
lifting  the  end  of  it  from  time  to  time,  to  obtain  a  freer 
pafiage.  The  handle  of  it  muft  now  be  raifed,  and 
the  inftrument  gently  fhifted  about,  until  the  occiput 
is  exadtly  lodged  in  its  curve.  The  more  completely 
and  exactly  the  curve  touches  and  embraces  the  head, 
the  more  fpeedily  and  eafily  the  delivery  will  be  ef¬ 
fected.  The  inftrument  being  thus  firmly  and  equally 
applied  to  the  head,  the  accoucheur  muft  flowly  and 
uniformly  raife  the  handle  with  his  right  hand,  while 
with  his  left  he  preffes  the  middle  of  it  downward  ; 
by  this  means  the  coccyx  is  forced  backward,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  is  enlarged.  By  conti¬ 
nuing  to  raife  the  handle  of  the  lever  and  to  prefs  down 
its  middle  or  centre,  the  head  of  the  child  is  made  to 
defeend  into  the  dilated  cavity  of  the  vagina :  and 
this  is  commonly  effedted  in  a  few  minutes;  when  the 
left  hand  muft  be  applied  firmly  againft  the  anus  and 
perinaeum,  forcing  thofe  parts  upwards  and  forwards 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  to  prevent  laceia- 
tion  ;  for  which  purpofe  alfo  the  whole  operation 
muft  be  performed  flowly  and  cautioufly,  imitating 
as  much  as  poflible  a  natural  labour.” 

“We  found  (add  the  authors  of  the  paper,)  a 
cord  fixed  round  one  of  the  ends  of  the  inftrument, 
about  the  middle  of  the  curve.  This  cord,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  to  point  out  tha 
end  of  the  inftrument  commonly  made  ufe  of,  or  t« 
meafnre  the  length  of  the  part  introduced.” 


END  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 
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ERRATUM. 

In  Vol.  VIII.  col.  2.  marg.  note  66.  For  inferiority  read  fuperiortty. 
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